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The  claims  of  the  Bible  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  books,  both  in  authority  and  value, 
•e  readily  admitted  by  all  Christians.  They  receive  it  on  evidence,  which  commands 
sent,  as  the  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  forever ;  they  refer  to  it  with  satis 
tCtion  and  delight,  as  the  source  of  their  hopes  and  consolation ;  and  they  accept  it,  wJth 
mtitude,  as  the  means  which  Eternal  Wisdom  has  provided  for  making  men  ''wise  unto 
Jvation." 

The  antiquity  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  the  manner  in  which  its  contents  have  been  trans- 
itted  to  our  age ;  the  obscurities  inseparable  from  the  composition  of  remote  times,  written 

a  language  the  idioms  of  which  cannot  be  explained  by  reference  to  existing  usage,  and 
quiring  for  their  elucidation  a  knowledge  of  manners  and  customs  which  cannot  be  viewed 

their  original  living  connection ;  these,  to  say  nothing  of  other  sources  of  perplexity,  are 
fficient  to  convince  any  person  of  common  understanding,  that  information  on  such  subjects 

essentially  necessary  to  the  student  of  the  Scriptures ;  while  the  number  of  works  through 
bich  this  information  is  scattered,  too  frequently  places  it  beyond  his  reach. 

Few  words  are  necessary  to  set  forth  the  advantages  and  usefulness  of  a  work  like  this, 
the  subject  of  the  Bible,  as  the  Bible  is  the  most  interesting  work  to  mankind  ever  written, 
must  every  work  that  gives  an  intelligent  and  critical  explanation  of  it  become  indispensa- 
e  and  valuable  to  that  extent  as  it  is  found  to  be  reliable. 

The  plan  of  the  work,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  neither  doctrinal  nor  devotional.  The 
•ject  of  it  is  simply  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  itself,  leaving  to  other  occasions 
e  application  of  that  meaning,  as  it  regards  both  the  understanding  and  the  heart.  That 
e  work  may  have  the  effect  to  facilitate  and  promote  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Volume  in 
r  land,  is  now  the  editor's  fervent  prayer,  as  it  has  long  been  the  object  of  his  anxious  toil. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  a  book  of  reference  on  all  the  topics  of  the  science  of 

"f Geology  in  its  widest  sense  under  one  alphabet.     It  includes,  therefore,  not  only  articles  ou 

e  Bible  and  its  literature,  but  also  upon  all  the  subjects  belonging  to  Historical,  Doctrinal 

d  Practical  Theology.     There  is  no  dictionary  in  the  English  language  which  seeks  lo 

ver  the  same  ground  except  upon  a  comparatively  small  scale- 
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IV  PREFACE. 

The  present  is,  Dot  without  reason,  denominated  an  age  of  inquiry.     How  far  profoun 
how  far  impartial,  how  far  governed  by  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  how  far  springing  from  t 
fervent  love  of  truth  and  righteousness,  we  will  not  say — but  still  it  is  an  age  of  inquii 
All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  movements  of  the  civilized  world,  must  be  aware  that  witt 
the  last  fifty  years  the  prevailing  systems  of  metaphysics  and  morals,  and  the  most  imports  I 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  Christianity  itself,  have  undergone 
rigorous  investigation  by  some  of  the  ablest  minds  of  an  age,  than  which  none,  perhaps,  Is 
been  more  fruitful  in  great  men.     The  whole  structure  of  theology,  as  well  as  of  politics,  lie 
been  re-examined  from  its  foundation  by  the  searching  spirit  of  the  times.     And  it  is  weL 
The/Dirit  that  is  moving  on  these  troubled  elements,  we  verily  believe,  is  the  spirit  of  G 
It  is  a  spirit  that  is  at  once  purifying  our  faith  at  home,  and  extending  it  abroad  among 
the  nations.     Under  its  quickening  influence,  Biblical  Literature  and  Criticism  have  b(  u 
greatly  advanced.     The  laws  of  sound  interpretation  have  become  better  understood  and  m 
more  generally  applied  in  the  investigation  of  the  Sacred  Volume  ;    though  on  this  pc 
there  is  still  much  to  be  desired.     Great  advantages  have  been  gained  by  the  recent  sp 
of  inquiry  and  free  discussion.     If  few  new  truths  have  been  discovered,  many  old  o  [s 
have  been  s*^ttled  and  defined,  and  some  crude  and  impure  mixtures  purged  away, 
practical  applica/J  ?ij  of  truths  has  also  been  more  ably  illustrated,  and  we  may  hope  hei 
forth  to  see  mor>  4iiid  better  fruit  spring  from  ihf'ir  belief  and  inculcation ;  besides  this,  g  d' 
men  of  different  communions  are  becoming  every  day  better  acquainted  with  each  other,  i  !d 
a  gradual  approximation  of  sentiment  and  feeling  is  taking  place  through  the  agency 
spiritual  i^'svivals  of  benevolent   institutions   and   associations,   and  of  the  religious  pr  p. 
This  fact  affc)rds  a  cheering  augury  for  the  future. 

In  religion,  reason  makes  no  real  discoveries  except  as  she  walks  in  the  clear  ligli 
Divine  Kevalation.  The  use  of  reason  in  religion  is  to  enlarge  our  minds  to  the  amplit  le 
of  truth ;  but  the  abuse  of  reason  is  more  common,  which  would  contract  truth  to  the  j 
rowness  of  our  own  understanding.  One  of  the  chief  and  undoubted  merits  of  this  woi 
the  bringing  together,  from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  facts  and  extracts  which  serve  to  il  iS' 
trate  the  antiquities,  manners  and  customs  and  geography  of  oriental  nations.  The  w( 
of  modern  oriental  travelers  have  been  carefully  studied  and  extensively  used.  To  tl  se 
engaged  in  teaching  the  truths  of  religion ;  to  teachers  in  the  Sabbath  Schools,  as  we 
to  the  scholars,  it  will  be  found  of  universal  value,  for  the  simple  and  ready  instructio 
contains.     It  appeals  to  no  sect,  but  is  addressed  to  the  whole  Christian  Church. 
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It  is  the  fervent  prayer,  the  most  earnest  desire  of  the  editor,  that  this  volume  will 
a  welcome  in  many  homes,  feeling  assured,  as  he  does,  that  it  will  mee/*-  a  long  felt  want. 
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G^eneral  Hxpectation  of  Messiah. 

0  event  that  ever  did,  or  perhaps  will 
ben,  can  more  remarkably  display  the 
lorn  and  power  of  the  great  Jehovah, 

1  the  glorious  manner  in  which  He 
light  life  and  immortality  to  light,  by  the 
t)el  of  His  only  Son,  manifested  in  the 


entation  of  the  face  of  our  Lord,  said  to  ha"p  been  take.T 
to  Abgarus,   King  of  Edessa. 

le  mind  of  man  cannot  be  more  delight- 
employed  than  in  the  contemplation  of 
A'isdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator  of 
iniverse.  History,  as  it  refers  merely  to 
an  events,  is  a  pleasing  and  instructing 
^ct;^  but  that  which  relates  to  our  im- 
:al  interests  certainly  claims  our  most 
us  regard.  For  a  long  time  before  the 
rnation  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  an  opinion 
ailed  among  the  pious  part  of  the  Je^vv-s, 

B 


that  the  great  Jehovah  would  condescend  t(? 
favor  them  with  a  clear  revelation  of  his 
divine  will,  by  the  missions  of  some  eminent 
person,  qualified  from  above  to  instruct  them 
in  the  same.  This  opinion  was  founded 
on  the  prediction  of  the  ancient  prophets, 
who  had  described,  with  the  utmost  beauty 
and  clearness,  the  person,  character,  and 
glory,  of  the  Messiah,  appointed  by  God  in 
His  own  time,  to  declare  His  eternal  counsels 
to  mankind.  Eelying  on  the  fulfillment  of 
these  prophesies,  the  devout  persons  among 
the  Jews  imagined  the  time  appointed  by 
God  near  at  hand,  when  the  promised 
Messiah  would  make  His  appearance,  and 
therefore  are  said  to  have  waited  night  and 
day  for  the  consolation  of  Israel. 

2.    An  Angrel  Appears  to  Zacliarias. 

Time—B.  C.  6.    Place— Jerusalem. 

While  the  Eastern  world  was  fraught  with 
these  sanguine  hopes,  the  angel  Gabriel, 
who  had  appeared  to  Daniel  the  prophet, 
with  information  as  to  the  time  of  the 
Messiah's  coming,  was  sent  to  Zacharias,  a 
pious  priest,  while  he  was  executing  his  office 
before  God,  in  the  order  of  his  course,  to 
foretell  that  a  child  should  spring  from  him 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  who  should  be  en- 
dowed with  extraordinarygifts  from  heaven 
and  honored  with  being  the  forerunner  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  This  seemed  un- 
natural, to  think  that  he  and  his  wife  Eliz- 
abeth, who  were  advanced  in  years,  should 
have  a  son,  and  he  intimates  his  doubt, 
^saying,  Whereby  shall  I  know  this?  for 
I  am  an  old  man,  and  my  wife  is  well 
stricken  in  years;  at  the  same  time,  he 
weakly  demanded  a  sign  to  confirm  his  ^^^^^^ 
belief  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  pro^^e  'The 
angel  answered,  I  am  G^ii,T^l,  that'stand 
in  the  presence  of  Qrod ;  and  am  sent  to 
speak  unto  ^Jziee,  and  to  show  these  glad 
tiding's,  and  behold  thou  shalt  be  dumb  and 
n.ot  able  to  speak  until  the  day  that  these 
things  shall  be  performed,  because  thou  be- 
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lievest  not  my  words,  which  shall  be  ful- 
filled in  their  season. 

3«    An  Ans^el  Appears  to  Mary. 

Time—B.  C.  5.  Place— Nazareth. 
After  six  months  the  same  heavenly  em- 
bassador was  sent  from  God  to  a  poor  virgin 
called  Mary,  who  lived  in  obscurity  in 
Nazareth,  under  the  care  of  Joseph,  to  whom 
she  was  espoused.  The  man  and  woman 
were  both  lineally  descended  from  the  house 
of  David,  from  whose  loins  it  was  foretold 
the  great  Messiah  should  spring.  The  angel's 


Th  3   Angel   said   unto   her,    Fear   not,    Mary,   for  thou   hast 
found  favor  with   God 

salutation  to  Mary  was,  thou  art  highly 
favored;  the  Lord  is  with  thee,  blessed  art 
thou  among  women !  Thou  shalt  bring  forth 
a  son;  the  promised  and  long  expected  Mes- 
siah, who  upon  earth  shall  be  called  Jesus. 
He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  th*e 
Son  of  the  Highest,  and  the  Lord  God  shall 
give^  unto  Him  the  throne  of  His  father, 
David,  and  He  shall  reign  over  the  house  of 
Jacob  forever,  and  of  His  kingdom  there 
shall  be  no  end.  Then  said  Mary,  How 
shall  this  be?  The  angel  answered,  The 
Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee  and  the 
power^^^ie  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee; 
therefore  also'^^t  holy  thing  which  shall  be 
born  of  thee  shall  be  c^led  the  Son  of  God. 
And  behold  thy  cousin,  iTiVzr.abeth,  she  hath 
also  conceived  a  son  in  her  old  age  f  and 
this  is  the  sixth  month  with  her  who  WiS.s 
called  barren. 


4*    An  Angfel  Appears  to  Jos< 

Time—B.  C.  5.    Place— Nazareth. 

Joseph  had  betrothed  Mary,  accordi 
the  method  of  Jewish  espousal ;  before 
came  together  as  man  and  wife  she 
found  to  be  with  child,  and  he  resolv 
put  her  away  privately.  But  Josep 
ceived  the  following  communication 
God,  which  encouraged  him  to  take 
his  falsely  suspected  spouse  :  Joseph, 
son  of  David,  fear  not  to  take  unto 
Mary  thy  wife ;  for  that  which  is  cone 
in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  the 
Joseph  complied  with  the  voice  of  h< 
most  cheerfully,  and  restored  her  t< 
former  favor. 


5.    Birtli  of  Jolin  tlie  Bapti:! 

Time—B.  C.  5.    Place— Hebron. 

In  due  time  Elizabeth  brought  fol 
son,  the  appointed  harbinger  of  the  Kil 
Glory  ;  and  on  the  eighth  day  after  hisl 
he  was  circumcised,  and  called  agreeaf 
the  angel,  John,  and  immediately  the  t(| 
of  Zacharias  was  loosed  and  he  praisecl 
And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  thel 
and  it  grew  and  waxed  strong  in  spirj 
was  in  the  desert  until  the  day  of  his 
ing  unto  Israel 

6*    Birtli  of  Jesus  of  IVazar 

Time—B.  C.  4.    Place— Bethlehem,  Judea,  Palestine 
Augustus  Ccesar ,  Emperor  of  the  Eoman  Empire\  B\ 
Great  King  of  Judea. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  in  those  day 
there   went   out   a   decree   from    Au 
Caesar,   the   Eoman   Emperor,  that  { 
world  should  be   taxed.      Therefore 
with    Joseph,    her   husband,   went    c 
Nazareth,  where  their   home  was  thj 
Bethlehem,  where  David  used  to  li\| 
cause  ^ey  were  descended  from  King 
When  they  came  to  Bethlehem,  theij 
no  room  for  them  at  the  inn;  it  wasai 
crowded  with  strangers,  and  as  there 
other   accommodation    they   went   iri 
stable  to  sleep.     While  they  were  thej 
days  were  accomplished  that  she  she 
delivered,  and  she  brought  forth  he 
born  Son,  and  wrapped  Him  in  swa 
clothes  and  laid  Him  in  a  manger, 
were  the  lowly  circumstances  under 
the  divine  Saviour  made  His  appears 
our  world.     Bethlehem  is  one  of  the 
cities  of  Palestine,  and  was  first  kn 
Jacob's  time.     But  the  one  thing  wh:j 
made  Bethlehem,  above  all  others 
of  universal  interest,  is  the  undeuiab 
that  Jesus,  who  is  called  the  Chrif 
h<^rxl  within  her  borders.  m{ 
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An  Angfel  Appears  to  Slieplierds. 

—Night  of  the  Nativity,  B.  C.  4.  Place— Near  Bethlehem, 
ers— Augustus  Ccesar,  Emperor  of  the  Eaman  Empire; 
lod,  the  Great  King  of  Judea. 

be  humble  manner  in  which  the  blessed 
LS  made  his  appearance  in  the  world  did 
long  eclipse  the  glory  of  his  descent: 


The    Blessed    Virgin    and   Babe   Divine. 

avenly  messenger  from  above  apprised 
Kind  of  their  Saviour's  birth.  Now 
•  were  in  the  same  country,  shepherds 

were  watching  their  flocks  by  night, 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them, 
j.he  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about 
\ ;  and  they  were  sore  afraid.  The  angel 
Unto  them,  fear  not,  for,  behold,!  bring 
l^ood  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall 
I  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  born  this 
|in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which 
jirist,  the  Lord.  And  suddenly  there 
With  the  angels  a  multitude  of  heav- 
|ho8t  praising  God  and  saying,  Glory 
I'd  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
t  will  towards  men.  Transported  with 
<  appy  tidings,  the  shepherds  hastened 
ithlehem,  in  quest  of  the  Babe,  whom 

found  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes 
ilying  in  a  manger.  Having  viewed, 
I  praise  and  wonder,  their  long  ex- 
jd  Saviour,  and  offered  their  grateful 
i^sto  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  His 
ness  to  mankind,  they  departed,  with 
)  8  filled  with  love  and  gratitude,  still 
ming  the  Almighty  Parent  of  universal 


8.    Circumcision  and  Presentation* 

Time—B.    C.  4.    Place— Bethlehem— Jerusalem.     Eulers—Ath 
gustus.  Emperor  at  Borne;   Ilerod,  King  in  Judea, 

After  the  expiration  of  eight  days,  from 
the   birth   of  the   holy  infant,  He  was  cir- 
cumcised, according  to  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions, and  named  Jesus,  as  the  angel 
Gabriel  had  commanded,  and  thus, 
by  a  few  drops,  gave  earnest  of  the 
abundance    of  blood  which  he  was 
to  shed  for  the  purification  of  man- 
kind.    The  same  institution  also  re- 
quired   that    every    first-born    som 
should  be  presented  to  the  Lord  in 
the  temple.     This  ceremony  was  in 
commemoration  of  the  divine  mercy 
in   sparing  the  first-born  in  Israel, 
when  those  of  Egypt,  both  men  and 
beasts,  were   destroyed.      This  His 
parents  did;  having  tarried  in  Beth- 
lehem till  the  days  of  Mary's  puri- 
fication   were    accomplished,    they 
brought  the  child  Jesus  to  Jerusa- 
lem, forty  days  after  His  birth,  and 
there  presented  Him  in  the  temple 
to  the  Lord  with  the  offering  allowed 
the  poorer  sort  of  people,  which  was 
a  pair  of  turtle  doves  or  two  young 
pigeons. 

9.    Xlie  Visit  of  tlie    Magfi. 

Time— Soon  after  the  presentation  in  the  Temple, 
Place— At  Bethlehem.    Ruler s— See  Sec.  7. 

The  holy  family  now  return  to  Bethlehem, 
the  place  of  our  Lord's  nativity.     Meantime 


The  Visit  of  the  Magi— Bethlehem. 

certain  Eastern  philosophers,  called  Magi  or 
wise  men,  came  to  Jerusalem,  saying, Where 
is  He  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews?  for  we 
have  seen   His  star  in  the  East,  and  have 
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come  to  worship  Him.  All  Jerusalem  was 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  the  Eastern  Magi.  The  ambitious  mind 
of  Herod  was  much  perplexed,  and  he  be- 
came fearful  for  the  safety  of  his  throne, 
therefore  he  summoned  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes  together  and  demanded  where  Christ 
should  be  born.  They  replied,  In  Bethle- 
hem of  Judea,  for  thus  it  is  written  by  the 
prophets.  Thetyrant  king,  in  consequence  of 
the  reply  from  the  supreme  council,  directed 
the  Magi  to  Bethlehem,  at  the  same  time 
earnestly  entreating  them  to  send  him  word 
as  soon  as  they  found  the  child,  that  he 
might  repair  thither,  and  pay  his  adoration 
to  Him  also.  The  Magi  then  proceeded  on 
their  way  to  Bethlehem,  guided  by  the  same 
star  that  conducted  them  from  their  own 
country,  but  left  them  on  their  arrival  in 
Judea.  Guided  bv  this  celestial  conductor, 
they  entered  the  house,  and  prostrating 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  their  spiritual 
king,  presented  Him  with  gifts  of  gold, 
frankincense  and  myrrh.  Having  obtained 
the  intelligence  sought  for,  they,  by  divine 
directions,  returned  to  their  own  country, 
guided  by  the  same  star  that  conducted  them 
from  it. 


lo*    Xlie   Flig^lit   into   Hs:ypt« 

Time — B.  C.  4.  Place — Bethlehem  to  Nazareth.  Rulers— Same 
as  Section,  7.  About  this  time  Herod  died,  and  /lis  son 
Archelaus  succeeded  him  in  Judea. 

No  sooner  had  the  Magi  departed  from 
Bethlehem  than  Joseph  was  warned  by  a 
heavenly  messenger  of  the  base  and  barba- 
rous purpose  of  Herod,  and  commanded  to 
flee  into  Egypt  with  the  young  child  and  His 
mother,  for  Herod  was  seeking  to  destroy 
the   infant.     Joseph,   in   obedience    to    the 


Almighty's  command,  rose  that  very  ni 
and  fled  into  Egypt,  and  was  there  ii 
the  death  of  Herod. 

II.    King:  Herod's  Cruelty. 

Time — B.  C.  4.    Place— Egypt.    Rulers— See  Section 

Herod  waited  anxiously  for  the  retur 
the  Magi.  But  God  had  warned  them 
dream  not  to  visit  Herod,  but  to  retur 
their  own  country.  At  length,  irritatec 
disappointment,  he  resolved  to  accom] 
by  cruelty  what  he  did  not  eff'ect  by 
Accordingly  he  issued  orders  to  a  1 
body  of  soldiers  to  go  throughout  Bethle 
and  the  neighboring  villages,  and  mas 
all  the  children  they  could  find  therein, 
were  two  years  old  and  under,  thinking 
infant  Jesus  would  fall  in  the  ger 
slaughter,  but  the  heavenly  missionary 
sheltered  from  above.  No  description 
paint  the  horror  of  such  a  scene  of  relen 
cruelty.  No  sound  was  heard  but  the 
cing  cries  of  parents,  the  groans  of  exp 
infants.  It  is  a  sad  speculation  how  r 
of  these  budding  lives  were  thus  cut  i 
by  the  bloody  Herod. 

12.    Jesus  Ooes  up  to  tlie  Passo|e 

Time- A.  D.?).  Place — Nazareth,  Jerusalem.  Rulers- 
tus.  Emperor  at  Rome.  Herod  A 
Galilee  and  Perea. 

According  to  the  M 
institutions.  His  paren 
nually  went  up  to  Jeii 
lem  ;    and  when   Jesu  'i 
rived   at  the  age  of  t^ 
years  they  carried  Him[ 
them,  that  He  might  irji 
the  precepts  of  religioi; 
virtue.      In  this  plac( 
holy  Jesus  tarried  for 
days  in  the  temple,  i 
among  the  learned  do 
both     hearing    them 
asking  them  questions 
were  greatly  amazed  i 
wisdom.    The  wonder 
parents  at  finding  Hd 
such   sublime    emplo;'Di 
was  beyond  expression.      The  holy  m 
together  returned  to  their  humble  dT\ 
at  Nazareth,   where  Jesus  lived  in  c[t  i\. 
subjection,  increasing  in  wisdom  and  st 
and  in  favor  with  God  and  man,  un^ 
time  He   enters  upon  His  public  mil 
Nazareth  had  no  place  in  history  pr 
to  Christ's  time.     Here  Jesus  re  mail 
utter  obscurity  during  nearly  all  of 
long  years,  and,  save  this  one  brigb 
mentary  glimpse,  all  history  relative 
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18  silent  as  the  tomb.  One  thing  more  is 
Qtarkable.  During  His  after  life,  in  none 
His  sermons  did  He  ever  revert  to  any- 
ng  relative  to  the  scenes  of  His  boyhood's 
fme. 


.1     Jesus   Among  the   Doctors— at  the  Age  of  Twelve. 

(Dhe  reader  is  aware  of  the  error  in  our 
i^endar  which  begins  to  count  the  Christian 
\  four  years  too  late.  Hence,  when  Jesus 
i|3  twelve  years  old,  it  is  only  reckoned  as 
;j!  year  of  our  Lord  eight. 


PARX  II.    IJ^XROOUCXIOX. 

Che  precise  circumstances  of  our  Lord's 
ildhood  and  life,  previous   to   his  public 

listry,   cannot   be    ascertained   from  the 

itings  of  any  of  the  evangelists,  which 
u  alone  be  relied  on  as  authentic.  All  we 
li  gather  from  those  inspired  men  is,  that 
(  faculties  of  His  mind  were  enlarged  in 
i'portion  to  the  growth  of  His  body,  inso- 

ch  that  He  arrived  at  the  very  perfection 

heavenly  wisdom. 

[.    Joliti  tUe  Baptist  Preacliing:. 

:;^~^-  ^-  26.  P'ace—Bethahara  on  the  lower  Jordan. 
<^iers-  Tiberius  Ccemr,  Emperor  of  Rome,  ruling  Palestine 
nis  Governors;  Pontius  Pilate,  Governor  of  Judea:  Herod 

^yitipas  of  Galilee;  Philip,  Perea,  Upper  Palestine. 

A  little  time  before  Jesus  began  His  min- 

[•y,  John  received  his  divine  commission 

1  commenced  preaching  the  necessity  of 

»entance  for  the  remission  of  sins.     His 

;(ment  Avas  of  camel's  hair,  and  he  wore 

3athern  girdle,  and  his  food  was  locusts 


and  wild  honey.  Through  his  supernatural 
birth,  his  hard  ascetic  life,  his  reputation 
for  sanctity,  his  prophetic  appearance  and 
the  general  expectation  of  some  great  one, 
he  drew  multitudes  to  him.     Persons  of  all 
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LOCUSTS. 

degrees  and  professions  flocked  to  him,  con- 
fessed their  sins  and  were  baptized  in  Jordan. 
I  indeed,  said  he,  baptize  you  with  water 
unto  repentance :  but  he  that  cometh  after 
me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not 
worthy  to  bear :  he  shall  baptize  you  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire. 

15.    Xlie   Baptism  of  Jesus. 

Tiine—A.  D.  26.    Place— The  Jordan.    Governors— See  Sec.  14. 

The  blessed  Jesus  now  left  His  retirement 
at  Nazareth,  and,  previous  to  His  public 
ministry,  repaired  to  the  banks  of  the  Eiver 
Jordan,  where  John  was  executing  his  com- 
mission from  above,  in  order  to  be  there 
baptized  by  him.  John  immediately,  as  it 
were  by  a  prophetic  revelation,  knew  the 
Saviour,  and  acknowledged  His  superiority, 
saying,  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  Thee, 
and  comest  Thou  to  me?  Jesus  answered, 
Suffer  it  to  be  so  now,  for  thus  it  becometh 
us  to  fulfill  all  righteousness.  Jesus  was 
then  baptized,  and  went  up  straightway  out  of 
the  water,  and  kneeling  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  fervently  addressed  His  Almighty 
Father,  for  an  abundant  effusion  of  his  Holy 
Spirit.  His  prayer  was  heard,  His  request 
was  granted.  A  visible  ray  of  glory  shone 
around  Him,  and  an  audible  voice  proceed- 
ing from  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  form  of  a 
dove,  and  pronouncing  these  words.  This  is 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased. 
Thus  God  was  pleased  to  introduce  his  Son 
to  the  world. 
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i6.    Tlie   Forty   Oays   Fasting:. 

Time— A.  D.  26.    Place— Desert  of  Judea.    Rulers— See  Sec.  U. 

The  great  Kedeemer  having  now  complied 
with  the  institution  of  Baptism,  and  received 
a  most  convincing  testimony  of  His  heavenly 
Father's  approbation,  entered  on  His  public 
ministr}^  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  priests  among  the 
Jews.  Then  was  Jesus  led  by  the  Spirit 
into  the  wilderness  of  Judea.  In  this  wild 
and  dreary  situation,  in  a  state  of  seclusion 
from  the  world,  the  great  Eedeemer,  as 
Moses  had  done,  fasted  forty  days  and  forty 
nights,  in  holy  communion  with  his  heaven- 
ly Father,  as  a  preparation  for  the  great 
work  of  the  ministry  He  was  about  to  un- 
dertake. Here  He  was  assaulted  with  three 
powerful  and  most  trying  temptations  from 
the  devil,  each  of  which  was  repelled  by 
an  appeal  to  the  written  word  of  God. 
There  may  be  no  doubt  that  His  temptation 
was  an  actual  experience  ;  but  as  the  Son  of 
God,  fresh  from  His  hands,  and  full  of  His 
Holy  Spirit,  He  could  withstand  any  worldly 
temptation,  and,  also,  by  His  example,  suc- 
cor all  who  are  like  tempted. 

•'  I  need  Thee  every  hour. 
Stay  Thou  near  by, 
Temptations  lose  their  power 
When  Thou  art  nio:h." 

17.  First  Xemptation-I^ust  of  Flesli. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  forty  days,  when 
the  blessed  Jesus  had  endured  the  keenest 
hunger,  the  tempter  insolently  demanded 
why  He  bore  the  sensation  of  hunger?  Since 
if  He  was  the  Son  of  God  He  could  change 
the  stones  to  bread.  Jesus  replied.  It  is 
written,  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God. 

Second  Xemptation-Pride  of  l,ife. 

The  devil  then  took  our  Saviour  to  Jeru- 
salem and  seating  Him  on  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  said,  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God  cast 
thyself  down,  for  it  is  written.  He  shall  give 
his  angels  charge  concerning  thee,  and  in 
their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at 
any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone. 
Jesus  replied,  It  is  written  thou  shalt  not 
tempt  the  Lord  thy  God.  The  infernal  en- 
emy, thus  baffled  in  all  his  arts  and  devices, 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  Son  of  God,  departed 
from  him,  and  an  host  of  celestial  spirits 
from  the  regions  of  bliss,  came  and  min- 
istered refreshment  to  our  Saviour  after  his 
victory  over  the  great  enemy  and  deceiver 
of  mankind. 


Xhird  Xemptation-Ivust  of  tlie  E^; 

Satan  being  defeated  in  his  first  and  sec< 
efforts,  took  our  Lord  to  the  top  of  a  v 
high  mountain,  and  showed  Him  a  bri 
view  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  -v^ 
their  alluring  glories,  promising  Him  1 
versal  empire  over  the  whole,  if  He  wo 
bow  down  and  worship  him.  Jesus  repl 
Get  thee  hence,  Satan  !  for  it  is  writ' 
Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  ; 
Him  only  shalt  thou  serve. 

i8.    testimony  of  Jolin  tlie  Bapt; 

Time- A. D. 26.  Place- Bethabara  beyond  Jordan.   P. -See St, 

During  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  ret 
ment  in  the  wilderness,  His  faithful  har1 
ger,  the  Baptist,  continued    publishing 
mission  to  the  multitudes  beyond  the  Jord 


^ 
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VIEW    OF    THE    JORDAN. 

Prompted   by  curiosity  the  Jews  now 
from  Jerusalem  a  deputation  of  priests  , 
Levites,  who  were  Pharisees,  to  inqiiir|( 
John  who  he  was.     He  replied,  I  am  '' 
voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderi 
Prepare   ye   the  way   of  the   Lord  ;    n 
straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  < 
The  day  after  their  departure,  our  bk 
Lord  left  the  wilderness,  and  repaired  tin 
himself,  while  John  was  yet  baptizini 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  repentance.   AV 
John  saw  Jesus  approaching,  he  said  to 
multitude  :  Behold  the  Lamb  ot*  God,  w 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.     Ai 
saw  and  bear  record  that  this  is  the  So 
God.     The  next  day  John  stood  with 
of  his  disciples,  and  seeing  Jesus,  he  a 
said,  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God. 

19,    Jesus   Gains   Disciples. 

Tim4—A.D.i6.    Place— The  Jordan.    Rulers— See  Sec. 

IsTow  two  of  John's  disciples  who^  h 
his  testimony,  followed  after  Jesus,  anim 
by  an  ardenc  desire  of  hearing  as  we 
seeing    this    extraordinary    person, 
names  of  these  two  disciples  were  An 
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li  John.  Then  Jesus  spoke  to  them,  and 
isy  followed  Him  to  His  place  of  abode, 
i  one  of  them,  Andrew,  brought  his 
)ther  Peter  also.  Through  the  remainder 
the  day  and  into  the  quiet  watches  of  the 
•ht,  the  blessed  Jesus  opened  to  their  lis- 
dng  souls  the  messages  of  the  heavenly 
igdom,  in  which  they  were  forever  to 
:e  a  part.  The  next  day  two  others, 
ined  Philip  and  Nathaniel,  followed  after. 
L  these  men  came  to  Jesus  that  He  might 
ch  them  ;  therefore  they  were  His  disci- 
18,  for  a  disciple  is  a  person  who  learns 
'nething  from  another.  After  this  Jesus 
xrneyed  to  Bethsaida,  the  home  of  His  five 
«iciples,  as  the  guest  of  Andrew  and  Peter. 


occasion  there  was  a  scarcity  of  wine  before 
the  end  of  the  feast,  and  the  mother  of  our 
Lord  mentioned  this  to  Jesus.  Now  there 
were  in  the  house  six  water-pots  made  of 
stone,  such  as  the  Jews  kept  to  hold  water. 
Jesus  said  to  the  servants,  fill  the  water-pots 
with  water.  No  sooner  was  this  done  than 
the  whole  was  converted  into  excellent  wine. 
Each  water-pot  would  hold  about  twenty 
gallons.  When  the  disciples  saw  this,  they 
believed  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God.  This 
miracle  has  an  inner  mystical  meaning. 
Moses,  in  his  first  miracle,  turned  water  into 
blood,  but  the  first  miracle  of  Christ  was  a 
turning  of  water  into  wine,  for  His  was  a 
ministration  of  life.     Thus  did  Jesus  honor 


TURNS    WATER    INTO  WINE. 


20.    l^ater  Turned  into  'Wine. 

me— A,  D.  26.    Place— Cana  of  Galilee.    Rulers— See  Sec  14. 

When  Jesus  had  heard  that  John  was  cast 
to  prison  He  departed  for  Galilee,  with  the 
76  disciples  He  had  there  made.  Soon  after 
arrival  there  was  a  marriage-feast  in 
ana  of  Galilee,  and  the  mother  of  Jesus 
as  there,  and  both  He  and  His  disciples 
ere  invited.  Weddings  in  the  East  were 
ways  made  the  occasion  of  great  rejoiciug 
ith  all  concerned.  At  festivals,  such  as 
arriages,  wine  was  used  among  the  people 

I  Palestine,  and  the   festivities  were  often 
[ii»ntinued    seven  days,   if   the  bridegroom 

II  h'M    father  was  wealthy   enough    to    so 
eplong   it.     The   feast   consisted  of  baked 

eats   bread,  fruit  and  wine  in  abundance, 
i()|;companied  by  music  and  dancing.  On  this 


the  institution  of  marriage.  The  household 
was  His  first  temple.  The  opening  of  a  wed- 
ded life  engaged  His  first  sympathy,  and 
the  promotion  of  social  and  domestic  happi- 
ness was  the  inspiration  of  His  first  miracle. 


PAICX  Ill.-Kirst  Year 
OUR  I^OItO'S  PUBI.IC  MIT^ISXRY. 

Jesus  having  confirmed  the  faith  of  His 
disciples,  and  attested  the  truth  and  divinity 
of  His  mission  among  those  with  whom  He 
had  been  brought  up,  proceeded  towards 
Jerusalem,  to  keep  the  approaching  Pass- 
over. At  this,  the  first  Passover,  our  Lord 
commenced  His  public  ministry, which  lasted 
three  years,  and  concluded  with  His  crucifix- 
ion at  the  fourth  Passover,  April,  A.  D.  30. 
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2i«    Jesus  Drives  Out  tlie  Traders. 

Time— A.  D. 'HI.  Place— Jerusalem,  Rulers— Tiberius  Coesar, 
Emperor  at  Rome;  Pontius  Pilate,  Governor  ofJudea;  Herod 
Antipas,  Tetrarch  {king)  of  Galilee. 

Jesus  with  His  disciples  went  up  to  Jeru- 
ealem.  Our  Lord  immediately  on  His  arrival 
repaired  to  the  temple.  The  temple  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  great  confusion.  Here  in 
the  very  courts  of  the  Most  High,  in  the 
temple  of  the  Living  God,  He  found  traders 
and  sellers  of  oxen,  sheep  and  doves,  and 
the  money  changers.  The  sight  aroused 
flis  utmost  indignation  and  called  for  imme- 
diate abatement.  Filled  with  holy  indigna- 
tion to  see  the  house  of  God  thus  profaned,  He 


them  was  l^icodemus,  a  ruler  and  princi 
person  among  the  Jews,  who  went  to  Je 
by  night  and  said,  Eabbi,  we  know  t 
Thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God,  for 
man  can  do  these  miracles  that  Thou  do€ 
except  God  be  with  him.  Jesus  answer 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  n 
be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingd 
of  God.  Thus  our  Lord  preaches  to  t 
distinguished  Babbi  the  first  great  doctr 
of  Christianity  ;  that  a  new  nature  must 
implanted,  a  new  creation  formed  in 
souls  by  the  almighty  energy  of  the  eter 
spirit.     Long  and  deep  and  earnest  was  t 


THE  DAMASCUS  GATE— JERUSALEM 


made  a  scourge  of  small  cords;  and  drove 
both  them  and  their  merchandise  from  the 
Bacred  precinct,  and  overturned  the  tables, 
saying.  Take  these  things  hence  ;  make  not 
My  Father's  house  a  house  of  merchandise. 
The  scene  of  this  transaction,  where  our 
Lord  both  commenced  and  concluded  His 
m.inistry,  was  the  outer  court  of  the  Gentiles. 
The  money  changers  in  the  temple  at  the 
Passover  supplied  half-shekels  to  the  Jews 
who  gathered  at  Jerusalem,  and  were  re- 
quired to  pay  their  tribute  in  Hebrew  coin. 
They  took  such  premium  as  they  were  able 
to  exact.  Jesus  knew  their  impiety  and 
avarice,  and  expelled  them. 

22.    Jesus  Visited  toy  Xieodetnus. 

Tim£—A,  D.  27.    Place— Jerusalem.    Rulers— See  Sec.  21. 

The  miracles  which  were  performed  by 
our  Lord  during  this  feast  of  the  Passover, 
induced  numbers  to  believe  in  Him,  and  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  many  others.    Among 


night's  conversation  respecting  the  r 
kingdom,  between  Jesus,  the  new  teacl; 
and  Nicodemus,  a  trustee  in  the  old  ( 
pensation. 

23.    Jolin's  I^ast  Testimony. 

Time— A.  D.  27.    Place— Judea.    Rulers— See  Sec.  21. 

The  time  of  the  Passover  at  Jerusa 
being  expired,  Jesus,  together  with  His 
ciples,  withdrew  into  the  remote  parts 
Judea,  where  He  continued  a  considera 
time,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God  i 
baptizing  new  converts.  John  the  Bap 
being  also  at  the  same  time  baptizing  in 
Eiver  Mno^^  a  dispute  arose  between 
disciples  and  certain  Jews  concerning 
preference  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus, 
point,  being  unable  to  decide,  they  refer 
to  the  opinion  of  John,  on  which  the  ; 
Baptist  immediately  declared,  that  he 
only  the  harbinger  of  the  great  Messi 
who  baptized  not  only  with  water,  but  w 
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\\Y  Spirit ;  adding,  that  his  own  min- 
I'as  on  the  decline,  as  the  beauty  of 
Irning-star,  the  harbinger  of  the  sun, 
ses  when  that  fountain  of  light  but 
I  in  the  chambers  of  the  east.  To  prove 
Hnity  of  the  mission  of  the  holy  Jesus, 
lie  important  design  of  His  incarna- 
e  said,  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son, 
ver lasting  lifie  ;  but  he  that  believeth 
3  Son,  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath 

abideth  on  him.  The  success  of  His 
ry  in  Judea  excited  the  envy  of  the 
'itical  tribe  of  Pharisees,  to  such  an 

that  our  blessed  Lord  thought  proper 


-that  is,  that  God  has  given  his  own  Son  to- 
save  lost  men  of  every  nation-and  who  it 
is  that  saith  to  thee,  Give  me  to  drink,  thou 
wouldst  have  asked  of  Him,  and  He  would 
have  given  you  living  water.  Whosoever 
drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again;  but 
whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  I  shall  give 
him  shall  never  thirst.  Thus  by  a  natural 
allegory  our  Saviour  displayed  the  power  of 
divine  grace.  The  woman,  ignorant  of  the 
allusion  and  meaning,  desired  of  Him  that 
water,  that  she  might  not  thirst  in  the  fu- 
ture, nor  have  occasion  to  come  to  Jacob's 
well  daily  for  water.     The  conversation  con- 


OF    GALILEE. 


'6  into  Galilee  in  order  to  promote  the 
:  of  His  ministry  in  those  parts.  Ac- 
|£jly  He  leaves  Judea,  passing  through 
lia. 

»    The  l^oinan  of  Samaria* 

D.  27.    Place— At  Jacob's  WeJl,  Sychar  or  She-chem. 
Rulers— See  Sec.  21. 

g  hungry,  thirsty  and  fatigued.  He  sat 
In  Samaria  by  a  celebrated  well, given 
I  old  patriarch  Jacob  to  his  son  Joseph. 
His  disciples  went  into   Sychar  to 
1'ovisions,  a  woman  of  Samaria  came 
draw  water:  Jesus  said  to  her,  Give 
ilrink.     The  woman  wondered  at  such 
( est  from  Jesus,  for  the  Jews  and  Sa- 
lens had  a  very  bitter  dislike  to  each 
The  Great  Preacher  of  Israel  then 
her,  If  thou  knewe«t  the  gift  of  God 


tinned  for  a  long  time  until  the  disciples  re- 
turned. To  this  strange  woman  they  heard 
Jesus,  for  the  first  time,  acknowledge  Him- 
self the  Messiah.  Having  accomplished  His 
gracious  design  in  Samaria  Jesus  continued 
His  journey  to  Galilee. 

26.  Jesus  Heals  tlieXotilenian's  Son 

Time  -A .  2?.  27 .    Place—  Cana  of  Galilee.    Bulers—See  Sec.  21. 

After  His  excellent  reception  at  Sychar, 
Jesus  re-entered  Galilee  in^he  power "^of  the 
Spirit,  and  proclaimed  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  to  the  people,  many  of 
whom  were  disposed  to  receive  the  heavenly 
message. 

While  in  Cana,  a  nobleman  came  from 
Capernaum  to  Him,  and  with  great  humility 
and  reverence,  begged  Jesus  to  come  down 
to  his  house  and  heal  his  son  who  was  very 
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.sick,  even  at  the  point  of  death.  Jesus  said 
to  him,  Go  thy  way,  thy  son  liveth.  The 
nobleman  then  believed.  On  his  way  back 
he  was  met  by  his  servants,  who  told  the 
joyful  news,  that  his  son  was  recovered. 
From  this  time  the  nobleman  and  all  his 
house  believed  and  were  convinced  that  Jesus 
w^as  the  true  Messiah.  This  is  the  second 
great  miracle  done  by  Jesus — having  come 
out  of  Judea  into  Galilee  to  perform  it. 

27.     Jesus  Goes  to  Nazaretli, 

Time— A.  D.  27.    Place— Nazareth.    Rulers— See  Sec.  21. 

After  a  short  stay  in  the  city  and  neigh- 
borhood of  Cana,  Jesus  went  to  Nazareth, 
where  He  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  His 
youth,  and  as  His  custom  was,  went  to  the 


Ancient  Samaritan  Copy  of  the   Law. 

synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  ser- 
vicesbegan  at  9  a.  m.  with  reading  or  recit- 
ing the  Eighteen  Prayers,  the  congregation 
standing,  with  covered  heads,  facing  towards 
Jerusalem,  and  responding- Amen -in  the 
proper  places  ;  then  followed  the  first  lesson 
-The  Law.  All  synagogues  were  so  con- 
structed that  the  congregation  entered  and 
prayed  with  their  fiices  towards  Jerusalem. 
After  a  second  chant  came  the  reading  of 
the  second  lesson.  In  the  absence  of  a  reg- 
ular priest,  Jesus  was  recognized  as  the  de- 
sirable one  to  read  the  prophets  to  them. 
Therefore  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  handed 
Him  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah — and 
Jesus  stood  up  and  read  the  words  which  the 
prophet  had  spoken,  where  he  said  a  Saviour 
was  coming  into  the  world.  He  then  closed 
the  book  or  roll,  gave  it  to  the  attendant  and 
aat  down  to  explain,  according  to  the  cus- 


tom, saying,  the  Avords  of  the  prophet 
come  true,  and  that  He  was  the  Savioi 
Son  of  God  of  whom  Isaiah  had  sj 
The  whole  congregation  were  now 
with  wrath,  and  thrust  Jesus  from 
city,  and  led  Him  to  the  b>:ow  of  the  1 


Oriental  at  Prayer. 

which  their  city  was  built,  to  cast  Hin 
headlong;  but  He  passed  through  th'| 
of  them  and  went  on  His  way. 

28.    Jesus  Heals  a  Demonihl 

Time— A.  D. 'an.    Place  -  Capernaum.    Rulers— Set 

Jesus  went  to  Capernaum.     AVhi 

He  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  S 

day  and  taught  with  such  energy  and  ' 

as  to  greatly  astonish  the  whole  coi 


Syrian   Sparrows. 

tion.    While  He  was  teaching  the 
in  the  congregation  a  man   possess 
the  spirit  of  a   demon,  who   cried 
fearful  manner.  Let  us  alone  !  what 
to  do  with   thee,  thou  Jesus  of  Nj 
Art  thou  come  to  destroy  us?     I  knk 
whom  thou  art,  the  Holy  One  of  God 
rebuked  him,  saying.  Hold  thy  pe; 


>€. 
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out  of  him!  And  when  the  unclean 
t  had  torn  him,  and  cast  him  on  the 
nd,and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  he  came 
t'him.  The  congregation  were  amazed, 
^aid  among  themselves,  What  new  doc- 
is  this?  tor  He  commandeth  even  the 
?an  spirits  and  they  obey  Him.  And 
ime  of  our  Lord  spread  throughout  all 
i.eighboring  region. 

Peter's  ^Wife's  mother  Healed. 

\~-A.  D.  27.    Place— Capernaum.    Rulers—See  Sec.  21. 

3us  then  left  the  synagogue  and  went 
the  house  of  Simon  Peter  and  Andrew, 
James  and  John  also  were  with  them; 


Ruins    Around    Capernaum. 

tne  mother  of  Simon's  wife  lay  sick 
a  fever,  and  they  begged  Jesus  to  heal 
Then  He  stood  by  her  bed  and  com- 
ied  the  fever  to  come  out  of  her,  and 
'ediately  she  was  made  well  and  rose  up 
waited  upon  them.  The  fame  of  these 
cles  drew  together  great  numbers.  In 
evening  many  who  were  sick  or  pos- 
'd  of  devils  were  brought  to  Him  ;  and 
3at  multitude  were  gathered  about  the 
,  and  He  healed  the  diseased,  and  cast 
fthe  demons. 


30*  Preaclies  Xlirougfliout  Oalilee* 

Time— A.  D.  27.    Place— Galilee.    Rulers— See  Sec.  21. 

The  voice  of  fame,  however,  did  not  occa- 
sion our  Lord  to  forget  the  exercise  of  devo- 
tion, nor  did  His  labors  cause  Him  to  neglect 
them, -for  we  are  told  that,  rising  up  early  the 
next  morning,  before  it  was  light.  He  went 
out  into  a  solitary  place  in  the  wilderness 


Site    of   Capernaum. 

alone,  and  there  prayed  to  God.  After  He 
had  gone,  the  people  came  to  Peter's  house 
to  seek  Him.  Then  Peter  and  the  other 
disciples  followed  after  Jesus ;  and  wheu 
they  found  Him  they  said,  All  the  people 
are  seeking  for  thee.  Jesus  answered,  I 
must  preach  the  kingdom  of  God  to  other 
cities  also.  And  He  went  throughout  all 
Galilee,  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  people, 
and  healed  all  diseases,  and  cast  out  devils; 
and  vast  multitudes  flocked  to  Him  from 
every  quarter. 

31.    Jesus  Heals  a  L*eper. 

Time— A.  D.  27.    Place— Galilee.     Rulers— See  Sec.  21. 

Jesus  now  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity which  the  vast  crowd  collected 
together  to  deliver  a  discourse,  generally 
termed.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount — a  dis- 
course replete  with  those  heavenly  doctrines 
and  precepts  which  form  so  distinguishing 
a  character  of  His  holy  religion.  Oncoming 
down  from  the  mountain  a  leper  came  to 
Him,  and  said.  Lord,  if  Thou  wilt,  Thou 
canst  make  me  clean.  Jesus  touched  him, 
saying,  Be  thou  clean,  and  immediately  the 
leprosy  was  healed.  Leprosy  was  a  living 
death,  a  poisoning  of  the  springs,  a  corrupt- 
ing of  all  the  humors  of  life.  The  leper 
seemed  to  carry  in  the  body  the  outward  and 
visible  tokens  of  sin  in  the  soul,  as  one  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  was  obliged  to 
go  about  with  his  garments  rent,  his  head 
bare,  and  his  lips   covered.     He  was  to   be 
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cleansed  with  hyssop,  cedar- wood  and  scarlet, 
which  was  never  used  otherwise  except  in 
cleansing  from  the  defilement  of  a  dead 
body.  No  leper  was  permitted  to  dwell 
within  the  camp  or  city  of  the  Israelite.  No 
leper  could  approach  a  healthy  person,  much 
less  touch  him  or  eat  with  him.  It  is  so  at 
the  present  day. 

32.  Miraculous  Draugflit  of  Kislies. 

Time— A.  D.  27.    Place— Sea  of  Galilee.    Rulers — See  Sec.  21. 

The  Holy  Jesus,  aggrieved  by  the  cruel 
Nazarenes,  departed  from  them  and  went  to 
Capernaum,  the  capital  of  Galilee,  on  the 


up  so  full  of  fishes  that  one  of  them  brak> 
the  fishes  taken  so  overloaded  both  the  v  | 
they  began  to  sink.  And  Jesus  said 
them,  follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you  f 
of  men,  and  they  immediately  fol 
Him. 


33'    Jesus  Heals  a  Palsy* 

Time— A .  D.  27.    Place—  Capernaum.    Rulers— See  /6 

Jesus  now  returns  to  Capernaum, 
a  man  sick  of  the  palsy  was  brought  on 
and  let  down  through  the  roof  of  the 
in  the  midst  of  them,  before  Jesus, 
our  Lord  saw  their  faith   He   said   t 


^^^s# 


.yf      ,1^ 


THEY    ENCLOSED    A    GREAT    MULTITUDE    OF    FISHES. 


borders  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Here  He  con- 
tinued to  preach  the  necessity  of  repentance 
as  a  preparation  for  that  divine  kingdom 
which  was  now. at  hand.  Where  He  went 
vast  crowds  attended  Him.  One  morning  as 
Jesus  was  walking  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
He  saw  Andrew,  Peter,  James  and  John, 
casting  their  nets  into  the  sea,  for  they  were 
fishermen.  They  had  toiled  all  night  and 
taken  nothing.  Jesus  desired  them  to  launch 
out  into  the  deep  and  let  down  their  nets 
for  a  draught  of  fishes.  They  did  so,  with 
little  hope  of  success,  but  in  obedience  to 
Christ's  word  they  were  disposed  to  try. 
The  nets  were  let  down,  and  they  drew  them 


sick  man.  Son   thy  sins  be  forgiven 
Arise,  and  take  up  thy  bed  and  go 
house.     Then  the  palsied  man  took 
bed  and  departed,  glorifying  God  ;  aj 
amazed  multitude  joined  in  his  glorif  i 


34.    Xlie  Call  of  Mattlie 

Time— A.  D.  27.    Place— Capernaum.    Rulers— See 

Setting  under  a  booth  by  the  sea 
open  on  all  sides  for  the  better  inspec 
all  who  might  pass,  was  one  Levi,  a  J 
birth  and  religion,  and  a  publican  b;; 
pation.  He  followed  the  disreputabh 
ness  of  collecting  the  revenue  from  J( 
their    masters,    the    Romans.      All 
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d  at  Capernaum  had  to  pay  dues.  One 
Jesus  passing  saw  Levi,  the  son  of 
'3U8,  a  rich  publican,  setting  in  his  office, 
e  the  customs  were  levied  at  this  port. 

said  unto  him,  follow  me.  Levi  gladly 
ted,  and  immediately  obeyed  the  sum- 
He  left  all,  even  his  old  name,  for 
ew  Master,  and  adopted  a  new  name- 
iiew.     In  doing  this  Matthew  made    a 

worldly  sacrifice.     He  received  a  large 


that  the  priest  in  this  case,  as  in  the  traffic 
in  the  temple,  derived  large  revenue  from 
this  deceptive  pool,  and  hence  in  this,  as  in 
the  former  case,  were  angry  with  Jesus  for 
His  interference.  Jesus  arriving  at  the  pool 
saw  a  poor  man  there,  who  had  been  sick  no 
less  than  thirty-eight  3'ears,  waiting  to  be 
healed  by  the  supposed  healing  power  of  the 
water,  which,  at  certain  times,  was  believed 
to  be  stirred  up  by  an  angel.     Jesus  talked 


TAKE     UP     THY     BED     AND     WALK. 


le  from  his  occupation,  even  if  he  dealt 
tly.  He,  most  likely,  was  a  chief  pub- 
like Zaccheus,  and  also,  like  him,  a 
man.  But  he  left  all  to  follow  Jesus, 
1  pursue  a  far  more  honorable  and  im- 
II t  employment,  being  afterwards  both 
)0stle  and  Evangelist. 


PARX    IV.— Secoiid   Year 
y  I^ORO'S  PIJBI.IC   MINISTRY 
(5*    Healing:  of  a  Sick  Man. 

^J  S'  ^^'    P^^^~J^''"^salem.     Rulers — Tiberius,  em- 
at  Borne;  Pontius  Pilate,  governor  of  Judea;  Herod  An- 
^  king  of  Galilee  ;  Philip,  king  of  all   Upper  Palestine, 
of  Capernaum. 

)  now  behold  Jesus  going,  in  obedience 

law,  to  the  feast  of  the   Passover   at 

lalem.     Now  there  was  at  Jerusalem, 

e  sheep  gate,  a  pool  of  water,  called  the 

fpf  Bethesda,  supposed  by  the  Jews  to 

J  wondrous  virtue.    There  is  little  doubt 


to  him  about  his  complaint,  and  heard  his 
sad  story  about  his  hard  lot,  and  pitied 
him.  Jesus  then  asked  him  if  he  would  like 
to  be  cured,  and  said.  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed 
and  walk,  and  he  immediately  did  as  Jesus 
commanded.  This  was  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
The  Jews  said.  It  is  wicked  for  thee  to  carry 
thy  bed  on  the  Sabbath.  The  man  answered, 
He  that  cured  me  told  me  to  take  up  my 
bed  and  walk,  and  His  name  is  Jesus.  The 
penalty  for  Sabbath-breaking  was  death  by 
stoning,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses.  The 
punishment  for  blasphemy  was  the  same, 
Jeaus  was  condemned  for  both. 

36.    Xlie  Disciples  Pluck  Corn. 

Time—A.D.'i^.  Place— On  the  way  to  Galilee.  Rulers— See  Sec.  ^ 

After  the  Passover,  on  a  Sabbath  day,  as 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  were  passing  through 
the  corn  fields,  and  being  hungry,  they 
picked  some  of  the  ears  and  rubbed  out  the 
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grain  with  their  hands  and  did  eat  of  them. 
This  caused  the  Pharisees  to  find  fault.  This 
was  done  from  envv  and  bitterness,  and  not 
from  a  desire  to  do  good,  or  better  the  dis- 
ciples, or  from  a  pure  motive  to  please  God. 
Jesus  showed  them  that  His  disciples,  having 
become  hungry  in  the  service  of  the  Lord, 
were  as  guiltless  as  the  priests  who  labor  on 
the  Sabbath.     By  the  law  no  Jew  was  per- 


BARLEY. 

mitted  to  walk  farther  than  three-quarters 
of  a  mile,  nor  were  they  allowed  to  prepare 
food  on  the  Sabbath.  Jesus  referred  them 
to  David,  who  when  hungry  ate  of  the 
shew  bread,  which  was  not  lawful.  It  was, 
however,  allowable  both  by  law  and  custom 
for  persons  to  pick  as  much  grain,  figs  or 
grapes  on  the  Sabbath  or  any  other  day  as 
was  necessary  to  satisfy  hunger  as  they 
passed  along,  but  none  were  permitted  to 
carry  any  away,  nor  prepare  it  on  the  spot 
for  consumption.  Rubbing  out  the  grain 
was  the  offense  of  the  Pharisees.  Jesus 
teaches  that  the  end  for  which  the  Sabbath 
was  ordained  was  to  bless  man. 

37.  Healins:  tlie  l^itliered  Hand. 

Time -A.  D.  28.    Place— Capernaum.    Rulers— See  Sec,  35. 

On  another  Sabbath  day  Jesus  went  into 
the  synagogue,  and  there  was  a  man  who 
had  a  withered  hand,  so  that  he  could  not 
open  or  stretch  it  out.  Jesus,  knowing  that 
the  Pharisees  were  watching  Him  that  they 


might  accuse  Him,  said  to  them.  Is  it  h 
to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath  days,  or  t 
evil  ?     To  save  life  or  to  kill  ? 

If  one  of  you  had  a  sheep  and  it  sit 
fall  into  a   pit  on  the  Sabbath  day,  y^\ 
you  not  lay  hold  and  lift  it  out  ?     If 
right  to  do  good  to  the  sheep,  is  it  not 
to  do  good  to  a  man  ?     I  say  to  you  it  is 
to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath  day.     Thei 
said  to  the  man,  stretch  forth  thy  handi 
it  was  made  whole  like  the  other.     Thf 
of  mercy  filled  the  Pharisees  with  mad' 
and  they  consulted  how  they  might  de 
Jesus. 

38.  Ordains  X^welTe  to  tie  Apo»i 

Time— A.  D.  28.    Plaxie — Galilee,  near  Capernaum 


Place — Galilee,  near 
See  Sec.  35. 


The  selection  of  the  twelve  Ap 
marked  another  turning  point  in  the 
Jesus.  These  men  were  to  represent  i 
spiritual  Israel.  Their  number  corresp( 
with  the  old  heads  of  the  tribes  of  Iv;5rj 

Jesus,  the  night  before,  had  retired! 
desert  place  and  remained  there  all  m^i 
prayer  to  His  heavenly  father.  WlJ 
was  morning  He  called  His  disciples  tc 


Pool  of  the  Virgin  at  Jerusalem. 

and  chose  twelve,  whom  He  named  Ap 
The  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles  are 
Simon,  who  is   called   Peter,  and  Aifn 
his  brother;  these  were  the  sons  of 
James  and  John  the  sons  of  Zebedee.    h  'f 
and  Bartholomew,  Thomas  and  Matth'F 


publican  ;  James  of  Alphseus,  and  Tha 


1( 
Simon  the  Canaanite,  and  Judas  Islr 
who  also  betrayed  Jesus.  All  thest*ff 
Galileans  except  Judas -there  was  neite 
rabbi  nor  a  priest  among  them.  Th  ^ 
the  band  which  Jesus  organized  earl  t' 
day  on  the  mountain.  Peter  was  th(Dli 
and  the  speaker.  John  was  the  secita 
and  Judas  the  treasurer.     Having  or  .ii 
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LO  their  respective  offices,  He  sent  them 
i'O  and  two  into  the  most  distant  parts 
lea  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
.  These  He  gave  full  power  to  cure 
Heases,  cast  out  devils,  and  raise  the 

These  twelve  Apostles  continued 
ntly  with  Him  from  the  time  of  their 
f-n  till  He  offered  Himself  a  sacrifice 

cross  for  the  sins  of  mankind. 

Tlie  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

D.  28.    Place— Galilee,  near   Capernaum.    Rulers — 
See  Sec.  35. 

fer  this  our  Lord  delivered  a  discourse 
people.  And  seeing  the  multitude  that 
ed  after,  Jesus  went  up  into  a  moun- 
land  His  disciples   came   unto    Him. 


Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

le*  delivered  His  celebrated  sermon. 

ews  were,  in  general,  persuaded  that 

jjoyments  of  sense  were  the  sovereign 

ir  Eiches,  conquest,  liberty,  mirth, fame, 

^e,  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind,af- 

>  them  such  pleasures,  that  they  wished 

)   better   in    the    Messiah's   kingdom, 

they  all  considered  as  a  secular  one. 

ord,  therefore,  to  show  His  hearers  in 

and   His  disciples  in  particular  the 

ess  of  their  error,  declared  that  the 

}t  happiness  of  man   consisted  in  the 

and   image  of  God.      He  told  them 

persons  were  truly  happy ;  He  called 

jthe  blessed   ones.     Tou*^  congratulate 

;h  and  the  great ;  but  happy  are  the 

in  spirit.     You  are  pleased  with  the 

\  of  joy  and  festivity,  but  happy  are 

that  mourn  over  their  sins,  for  God 

orgive  them.     Blessed  are  those  who 


il 


want  to  do  right  and  to  please  God ;  God 
will  help  them.  Blessed  are  those  who  are 
kind  and  merciful  to  others,  for  God  will  be 
merciful  to  them.  Blessed  are  those  who 
have  new  hearts  ;  when  they  die  they  shall 
see  God. 

40.  Heals  tlie  Centurian^s  Servant* 

Time— A.  D.  28.    Place — Capernaum.    Rulers— See  Sec.  35. 

Coming  down  from  the  mountain,  Jesus 
entered  Capernaum,  when  he  was  met  by  a 
centurian,  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army, 
whose  favorite  servant  was  sick  of  the  palsy. 
He  in  the  most  pathetic  manner  represented 


A   Ronnan  Centurian. 

the  condition  of  his  loved  servant,  who  was 
grievously  afflicted  with  the  palsy.  The 
compassionate  Redeemer  listened  atten- 
tively, and  assured  him  He  would  come  and 
heal  his  servant.  The  centurian  thought 
this  too  great  a  condescension,  and  an  honor 
he  had  not  the  least  reason  to  expect,  he 
being  confident  that  His  word  alone  would 
be  sufficient;  diseases  and  devils  being  as 
much  subject  to  His  commands  as  his  soldiers 
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were  to  him.  Jesus  then  said  to  the  centu- 
rian,  Go  thy  way,  and  as  thou  hast  believed 
80  be  it  done  unto  thee.  Turning,  He  said 
to  them  about  Him,  I  have  not  found  so 
great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel.  The  centurian 
then  returned  to  the  house,  and  found  that 
the  sick  servant  was  cured. 

4T«  Restores  to  life  tliei^ido^w'sson. 

Time— A.  B.  28.     Place— Nain.    Eulers—See  Sec.  35. 
Soon  after  Jesus  left  Capernaum  and  went 
to  Nain,  and  His  disciples  and  a  great  mul- 
titude went  with  Him.     When   they  came 
near  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  a  melancholy 


Gate  ot  a  City.      (Eastern.) 

scene  presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  Jesus 
and  His  followers.  Behold,  there  was  a 
dead  man  carried  out,  the  only  son  of  his 
mother,  and  she  was  a  widow.  Toward  the 
receptacle  of  mortality,  that  dreary  waste  of 
forgettulness,  the  mournful  funeral  was  now, 
with  slow  and  solemn  pomp,  advancing, 
when  the  compassionate  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind met  them.  Weep  not,  said  the  blessed 
Jesus  to  this  afflicted  mother,  as  He  ad- 
vanced and  touched  the  bier.  Silence  closed 
every  mouth,  and  expectation  filled  the 
breast  of  every  spectator.  Then  that  glori- 
ous voice,  which  shall  one  day  call  our  dead 
bodies  from  the  grave,  filled  their  ears  with 
the  remarkable  words.  Young  man,  I  say 
unto  thee,  arise.  And  he  that  was  dead  sat 
up,  and  began  to  speak.  A  holy  and  awful 
fear  fell  on  all  who  heard  and  saw  this  as- 
tonishing event;  and  they  glorified  God. 
Doubtless  Jesus  knew  the  widow,  and  had 
been  well  acquainted  with  her  son,  the  de- 
ceased, for  they  had  been  neighbors  during 
thirty  years.  Nain  was  the  next  village 
from  Nazareth,  and  only  five  miles  distant. 
The  Jews  bury  their  dead  on  the  day  of  the 
death. 


42.    Anoints  tlie  Feet  of  Jeg 

Time— A.  D.  28.    Place— Nain.    Eulers—See  Sec. 

After  this  our  Saviour  accepted  the 
tation  of  a  Pharisee  named  Simon,  ti 
would  eat  with  him  at  his  house, 
they  sat  at  meat  there  came  a  won 
Nain,  who  had  lately  left  the  paths  c 
for  those  of  virtue,  and  from  a  deep  c 
tion  of  her  former  crimes  and  obligati 
the  Saviour  of  mankind,  stooped,  weep 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  began  to  was 
feet  with  her  tears  and  wipe  them  wi 
hair  of  her  head,  and  anointed  ther, 
precious  perfume.     This  woman   had 


JACOB'S    WELL. 

diseased  in  some  manner  unknown,  a 
previous  season  had  been  healed,  and  1 
forgiven.  Hence  this  gratitude.  The 
Jesus,  having  rebuked  the  unjust  sus 
of  Simon,  and  commended  the  com 
the  woman,  turned  to   the   woman  a'l 
sured  her  that  her  sins  were  forgiven 
here  repeated  a  former  pardon),  an! 
her  faith  had  saved  her,  and  bade  her 
in  peace.  This  event  is  not  tobeconti 
with  later  events.  The  difference  is — 
each  was  a  sinner,  one  was  a  Phari; 
other  a  leper  ;   a  leper  could  ,not  be  ;| 
isee  ;  one  was  at  Nain,  the  other  at  B 
Of  the  two  women  this  one  was  a  si 
the  Jewish  eyes,  the  other  a  pure  an 
woman.     It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
Jewish   opinion  all  diseases  and  de 
were  the  result  of  sin. 

43.    Deatli  of  Jolin  tlie  Bai  Is 

Time— A.  D.  28.    Place— Tiberias.     Rulers— See  ^ 

In  the  last  recorded  of  John  bef  e 
imprisonment,  we  find  he  had  gon 
near  Jericho  to  ^non,  near  Salim.  ]  »r 
was  arrested  by  Herod  Antipas,  a  )| 
Herod  the  Great,  and  cast  into  t 
Herod's  first  wife  was  an  Arabian  pb( 
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'daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia. 
y  during  John's  career,  Herod  went  to 
iie  to  pay  honors  to  the  emperor.  While 
|ie  city  he  became  entangled  in  theaffec- 
3  of  his  half-brother  Philip's  wife,  one 
^e  fairest  women  of  the  empire,  and  on 
ioparture  for  his  government  in  Pales- 
Herod  carried  away  Herodias  and  her 
^hter  Salome.  Herodias,  being  the 
l^hter  of  Aristobulus,  was  niece  of  Anti- 
as  well  as  his  sister-in-law.  Herod's 
'ul  wife  at  once  fled  to  her  father,  king 
rabia,  whose  capital  was  Petra.  While 
berty  John  often  corrected  the  king  of 
faults,  which   he  received  gladly,   but 


chief  men  of  Galilee.  In  the  midst  of  the 
revelry,  her  beautiful  young  daughter  Sa- 
lome, dressed  for  the  occasion,  suddenly 
sprang  into  the  banqueting  hall  before  them 
all.  Their  surprise  and  admiration  was 
great  on  beholding  this  vision  of  beauty 
floating  before  them  in  the  giddy  mazes  of 
the  oriental  dance.  Her  performance  so 
charmed  Herod  that  he  promised,  with  an 
oath,  to  give  her  whatever  she  asked. 
Being  instructed  by  her  wicked  mother,  she 
returned  to  Herod,  saying,  I  will  that  thou 
give  forthwith,  in  a  charger,  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist.  The  king  was  sorry; 
nevertheless,  for  his  oath's  sake  before   his 


JOHN     THE     BAPTIST    PREACHING     IN     THE     WILDERNESS. 


[1    Jol 


m 


reproved  him 
it  became  a 


for  having    his 
serious  matter. 


ber's  wife, 

,ist  Herod  became  incensed  at  the  honest 

{lorn  of  the  Baptist  in  reproving  his  adul- 

',is  conduct  with  Herodias,  and  therefore 

i  him   into   prison.     This    was    not   the 

)d  who  killed  the  infants  of  Bethlehem, 

)ne  of  his  sons,  and,  like  his  father,  was 

i  man.     He  was  about  as  bad  a  prince 

er  disgraced  the  throne  of  an  afflicted 

Jtry.     Crafty  and   voluptuous,   like   his 

l^r,  he  was  unlike  him  also,  being  weak 

jar  and  vacillating  in  peace.  The  sacred 

^rs  have  not  told  us  how  lonfj;  John  con- 

ha  m  prison,  but  a  convenient  day  came 

he  wicked  Herodias  to  avenge  herself 

king  on  his  birth  day  made  a  great  feast, 

^ing  his  lords  and  high  captains  and  the 

C 


court,  he  granted  the  request,  and  soon  after, 
by  the  order  of  Herod,  the  head  of  the  ven- 
erable prophet  was  brought,  pale  and  bloody, 
in  a  charger,  and  given  to  the  daughter. 
The  young  lady  received  the  bloody  present 
and  carried  it  to  her  mother.  Thus  fell  that 
great  and  good  man,  John  the  Baptist,  who 
was  proclaimed  by  our  blessed  Saviour  to  be 
more  than  a  prophet.  The  disciples  of  John 
obtained  his  body,  laid  it  in  a  tomb,  and 
then  went  and  told  Jesus.  This  horrible 
tragedy  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  .annals 
of  history. 

44*  Preaclies  Xlirous:liout  Oalilee. 

Time— A.  D.  28.    Place— Galilee.    Rulers— See  Sec.  35. 

Our   Lord   now    commences    his   second 
ministerial   circuit  through  every  city  and 
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village  in  Galilee,  preaching  and  showing 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
the  twelve  were  with  him,  together  with 
certain  women  who  had  been  healed  of  evil 
spirits  and   infirmities,  all  of  whom   min- 


RoHer  Bird  of  Palestine. 

istered  unto  our  Lord  of  their  substance. 
One  of  them  was  Mary  Magdalene,  another 
Joanna,  and  another  Susanna  ;  besides  these 
there  were  many  others. 

45.    Jesus   Cures  a  Oemoniac. 

Time— A.  B.  28.    Place— Galilee.    Rulers— See  Sec.Z^. 

Among  those  our  Lord  healed  was  one 
possessed  with  a  devil,  blind  and  dumb. 
The  people  were  amazed,  and  said,  Is  not 
this  the  son  of  David  ?  But  the  Pharisees 
said,  Christ  did  it  by  the  aid  of  the  false 
God  Beelzebub,  whom  they  styled  the  prince 


46.    Beg^ins 

Time— A.  D.  28 


to  Xeacli  in  Parab 


Threshing   Floor.      (Eastern.) 

ot  the  devil.  This  was  so  wicked  and  so 
displeased  Jesus  that  he  passed  sentence 
against  these  hardened  men,  since  they 
sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  declared 
'^hat  such  could  have  no  pardon.  Their 
hearts  being  steeled  against  conviction,  were 
Ijually  steeled  against  repentance. 


Place— Sea  of   Galilee^  near    Capei 
Rulers— See  Sec.  35. 

The    many    mighty     works    which 
Saviour  did  in  and  around  Capernaum 
together  large  multitudes  to  see  and 
Him.     So  great  was  the  crowd  Jesus 
compelled  to  get  into  a  ship  and  pusi 
from  land ;  with  a  fishing  boat  for  His  pi 
the  sloping  banks  of  Galilee  His  tempU 
spoke  to  the  multitude  as  never  man  si 
Jesus  opens  his  lips  and  truths,  such  as 
never  heard  before,  leap   from  his  toi 
with  an  eloquence  as  simple  and  majesi 
his  own   character.     Here  He  taught 
in   parables.     The  word  parable   mea 
similitude,   taken    from    natural    thint 
order  to  instruct  us  in  things  spiritual, 
presentation  of  moral  truths  in  the  foi 
parables  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  as 
as   one   of  the    most   interesting   forn 
literature.      The    parabolical,    enigma 


Fishing  Boat  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

figurative  and  sententious  way  of  spe;" 
was  the  language  of  the  Eastern  sage 
learned  men ;  and  nothing  was  more  i 
portable  than  to  hear  a  fool  utter  par 
The  parables  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  ( 
embody  every  parabolic  excellence,  an'| 
sent  to  us  by  means  of  a  series  of  exqui 
wrought  pictures  the  great  truths  whi 
at  the  foundation  of  man's  salvation 
sin — and    his   final    condition    beyon< 
grave. — It  has  been  thought  best  to  1 
the  parables  of  our  Lord  collectively, 
the  special  heading — Parables,  etc. 

47.    Jesus  Stilleth  tlie  Xemp 

Time— A.  D.  28.    Place— Sea  of  Galilee.    Rulers— See 

In  the  evening,  after  instructing  the 
titude  in  parables,  Jesus  with  His  dis 
went  into  a  boat  to  sail  over  to  the 
side  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.     As  they 


t( 


il 


1? 
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,  a  great  storm  arose,  and  the  boat  was 

}d  with  the  waves  and  ready  to  sink. 

resus  lay  asleep   on  a  pillow    in  the 

[•  part  of  the  vessel.    His 

les,  overwhelmed  with 

3ame  and  awoke  Him, 

^,  Lord,  save  or  we  per- 

The  voice  awoke  Him, 

esus  rose  up  and  spoke 

winds  and  the  sea,  say- 

eace,  be  still.     And  the 

ceased  to  blow  and  the 

18  still  and  calm. 

Eleals  a  Demoniac* 

l.D.  28.    Place— Oadara.    Rulers 
—See  Sec.  35. 

•  Lord  having  reached 
stern  coast  of  the  sea  of 
e,and  entered  the  coun- 

the  Gadarenes,  he  was 
y  a  terrible  demoniac. 
IS  very  fierce  and  had 
torn  off  his  clothes.  His 
s  had  often  bound  him 
chains,  but  he  broke  the 
J  and  went  out  and  lived 
^  the  tombs,  in  the  caves 

rocks  that  the  Jewish 
5  used  to  make  to  bury 
dead.  There  may  have 
wo  or  more  of  these  ma- 
living  together  in  these 
,  When  he  saw  Jesus  he  ran  to  Him 
]l  down  at  His  feet  and  worshipped 
saying,  Jesus,  Thou  son  of  God,  what 
.  to  do  with  Thee?  Jesus  said,  What 
name  ?  He  answered,  Legion,  because 


they  might  go  into  a  herd  of  some  two 
thousand  swine  that  were  feeding  near  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain  under  herdsmen. 


CHRIST     ASLEEP. 


And  they  left  the  man  and  entered  the  swine, 
and  they  ran  violently  down  a  steep  place 
and  were  choked  in  the  sea.  Thus  we  are 
taught  that  warring  elements  and  racing 
demons  are  alike  subservient  to  the  Prince 


EASTERN     SEPULCHRE. 


jdevils  had  entered  into  him.  These 
Ijsoon  found  Christ  would  not  let  them 
►'possession  of  this  poor  man  whom  they 
I  ited,  therefore  they  asked  Jesus  that 


of  Peace.  Jesus  and  His  disciples  were 
Hebrew^s,  to  whom  swine  were  an  abomina- 
tion, subjects  of  destruction  as  much  as 
vipers.     As  food  they  were  onl}^  fit  for  suQh 
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as  live  among  the  tombs  and  lodge  among 
the  monuments,  like  these  maniacs.  The 
law  forbids  lihe  use  of  swine's  flesh  as  food, 
and  the  heathens  used  it  only  as  sacrifice. 
Therefore  tlie  destruction  of  a  herd  of  two 
thousand  of  these  vile  beasts  was  of  little 


Syrian    Swine. 

consequence,  at  least  to  the  disciples ;  but  to 
the  keepers  of  the  swine  it  was  a  serious 
matter,  and  they  fled  in  consternation,  and 
told  the  story  both  in  country  and  town. 

49*   Jairus'    Daug:liter   Restored. 

Time— A.  J).  28.    Place— Capernaum.    Rulers— See  Sec.  35. 

Jesus  now  recrossed  the  lake  to  his  own 
city,  Capernaum.  Here  a  ruler  of  the  syna- 
gogue came  to  him  saying,  My  little  daugh- 
ter is  very  sick  and  ready  to  die.     I  pray 


Sacrificial    Rites.     (Roman.) 

Thee  come  and  lay  Thy  hands  on  her  that 
she  might  live.  Then  Jesus  and  His  dis- 
ciples went  with  him,  and  many  people 
followed.  While  on  their  way  to  the  ruler's 
house  there  came  a  messenger,  saying,  Thy 
daughter  is  dead;  therefore  trouble  not  the 
Master  any  further.     But  Jesus  said  to  him, 


Fear  not;  only  have  faith  and  she  shal 
When  they  were  come  to  the  house  the 
the  minstrels  or  pipers,  who  played  moi 
tunes,  and  the  people  weeping  and  w, 
greatly.  This  was  a  proof  that  his  dau 
was  really  dead.  Jesus  then  said  to 
Why  do  you  weep  ?  The  child  is  not 
but  sleeping.  But  as  they  had  seen  sh 
dead,  they  laughed  Him  to  scorn. 
Jesus  took  Peter,  and  James,  and  Johi 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  child,  and 
into  the  room  where  she  lay.  And  H( 
her  by  the  hand,  saying.  Damsel,  I  say 
thee,  arise.  And  the  child  rose  up 
walked,  and  He  commanded  that  som' 
should  be  given  to  her.  Thus  Jesus  i 
her  from  the  sleep  of  death,  and  restor( 
to  the  astonished  and  rejoicing  parentj 

50.    Healed  of  an  Issue  of  Bli 

Time—A,D.Z%.    Place— Capernaum.    Rulers— See  &. 

On  his  way  to  the  house  of  Jairus  j 
woman  who  had  been  troubled  with  ar 
of  blood  for  twelve  years,  and  had  spt 


\ 


Syrian     Fox. 

her  money  upon  physicians,  but  con 
be  cured  by  any,  when  she  hean  u 
Jesus  was  there,  she  made  her  way  tl  |'i| 
the  press  and  touched  the  hem  of  H 
ment,  being  fullof  laith  in  His  power  i 
her.  Jesus  knew  all  about  what  si: 
doing,  and  why  she  did  it,  and  he  gra( 
turned  round  to  her  and  said,  Daugh 
of  good  comfort,  thy  faith  hath  mac 
whole. 

51.    X^wo   Blind   Men    IIeal< 

Time— A.J).  ^.    Place— Capernaum.    Rulers— See 

As  Jesus  left  the  house  of  Jairus,  tw 
men   followed   him,  and   they  cried,  J 
Son  of  David,  have  mercy  upon  us' 
men  fully  believed  that  Jesus  was  tl  t 
Messiah.     He  let  them  follow  Him  ii ) 
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where  He   appears  to  have  resided, 

he  said  unto  the  men,  Believe  ye  that 

able  to  do   this?    They  replied,  Yea, 

He  then  touched  their  eyes,  saying, 

■ding  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you,  and 

[•eceived  sight. 

Jesus  Heals  tlie  Deaf  Mute. 

-^.  i>.  28.    Place— Capernaum.    Hulers— See  Sec.  35. 

)  blind  men  had  hardly  left  the  house 
the  people  brought  Jesus  a  deaf  mute 
}sed  of  a  devil.  It  is  thought  the 
d  spirit  had  taken  av7ay  his  speech. 


54.    Jesus  Sends  out  His  Apostles. 

Time— A.  D.  28.    Place— All  Galilee.    Rulers— See  Sec.  35. 

After  Jesus  had  done  commanding  His 
twelve  Apostles,  they  went  out  in  couples 
through  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  Galilee, 
preaching  to  the  people  and  healing  those 
who  were  sick.  How  long  they  continued 
their  preaching  cannot  be  know^n.  The 
miracles  wrought  by  the  Apostles  raised 
the  expectation  of  men  higher  than  ever, 
and  people  were  astonished  to  see  the  disci- 
ples of  Jesus  perform  so  many  miracles. 
Thence  they  concluded  that  Jesus  must  be 


BETHLEHEM. 


,vhen  the  devil  was  cast  out  the  dumb 
And  all  the  people  wondered,  and 
We  have   never  seen  such  things  done 
\i  in  the  land  of  Israel. 

j  Jesus   Returns   to   Xa^aretli. 

h—A.  D.  28.    Place— Nazareth.    Rulers— See  Sec.  35. 

ijUS  now  repaired  to  His  own  country, 
:,!'eth,  followed  by  His  disciples,  and 
it  the  people  in  the  synagogue  on  the 
iith  day.  And  all  were  astonished  at 
|:ords,  and  said.  Whence  hath  this  Man 
jvisdom  and  these  mighty  works?  Is 
jhis  the  carpenter's  son?  (The  death 
i^eph  occurred  before  this  period.)  Is 
'[is  mother  called  Mary,  and  are  not  His 
Wren  and  His  sisters  here  with  us  ?  But 
i^jiould  not  overcome  their  prejudices,  and 
il  not  believe  on  Him,  therefore  Jesus 
J[o  mighty  works  there  except  healing  a 
itck  persons. 


greater  than  any  of  the  old  prophets,  who 
could  not  transmit  the  power  they  enjoyed 
to  any  other.  The  Galileans  were  more 
tractable  than  the  Judeans,  insomuch  as 
they  were  more  intelligent  and  less  bigoted. 
As  agriculturists  they  were  far  ahead,  also 
as  mechanics  and  manufacturers.  In  intel- 
lectual vigor  Galilee  was  before  Judea,  in 
spite  of  their  contempt  for  unlearned  Gali- 
leans. Jesus  evinced  much  wisdom  in 
selecting  eleven  of  His  Apostles  from  intel- 
lectual Galilee. 

55-     Jesus    Feeds    Five    Xliousand. 

Time— A.  D.  28.    Place— Coast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee— Rulers^ 
See  Sec.  35. 

AVhen  Jesus  heard  that  John  had  been 
cruell}^  put  to  death.  He  left  the  place  to 
avoid  Herod,  for  He  had  many  works  of 
mercy  to  do  before  He  should  leave  the 
world.      On  His  departure,  multitudes  fol- 
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lowed  Him  and  He  healed  their  sick.  Hav- 
ing retired  with  His  disciples  by  sea  into  a 
desert  place  belonging  to  Bethsaida,  that  by 
retirement,  meditation,  and  prayer,  they 
might  be  refreshed  and  recruited  for  their 


tions  of  His  disciples  to  second  them,  ore 
the  latter  to  repair  to  their  boat  and  sa 
Bethsaida,  while  He  sent  away  the  multi 
This  done,  Jesus  repaired  to  the  sumii 
a   mountain  for   prayer  to   His  Almi 


FROM    WHENCE   CAN    A    MAN    SATISFY   THESE    MEN    WITH    BREAD    HERE    IN    THE   WILDERNESS 

Father.  But  lo !  a  storm  has  risen 
sea.  The  waves  are  lashed  white  with 
The  disciples  were  tossed  up  and  do"" 
the  night  by  a  tempest,  and  the  wind 


spiritual  labors.  But  their  departure  was 
not  long  concealed,  and  great  numbers  of 
people  repaired  to  the  place.     There  were 


no  less  than  five  thousand,  besides  women 
and  children.  The  day  being  far  advanced 
the  disciples  thought  proper  to  advise  Him 
of  it,  saying  the  place  is  a  solitary  desert, 
where  neither  food  nor  lodging  can  be  pro- 
cured ;  dismiss  the  people,  that  the}^  may 
provide  for  themselves.  Jesus  said.  How 
many  loaves  have  ye?  They  answered, 
Five  barley-loaves  and  two  small  fishes  ;  but 
what  are  they  among  so  many  ?  Jesus 
directed  them  to  sit  down  on  the  grass,  and 
taking  the  loaves  and  fishes  He  looked  up  to 
heaven,  and  gave  thanks,  and  brake  the 
loaves,  and  gave  them  to  his  disciples  to 
distribute  among  the  multitude,  and  they 
did  all  eat  and  were  filled. 

56.    Jesus  "WaHting-  on  tlie  l^ater, 

T'lTm—A.  D.  28.    Place— Sea  of  Galilee.    Rulers— See  Sec.  35. 

After  so  stupendous  a  miracle,  the  people 
were  astonished  above  measure,  and  pro- 
posed to  make  Jesus  their  king.     Our  Lord, 


contrary,  midnight,  dark  and  perilous 
and  passed,  and  harder  yet  the  tempest  il 
and  harder  they    labored   at   their  0 " 
knowing  their  intentions  and  the  inclina-  |  turns ;  and  yet  in  the  fourth  watch, 


Jesus    Walks    on    the    Sea 
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*}  between  three  and  six  in  the  morning, 
y  were  not  above  a  league  from  shore. 
3  Divine  Master  beheld  from  the  moun- 
li  their  distressed  situation  ;  but  they 
he  ignorant  of  His  presence,  though  He 
i  now  coming  to  their  relief,  to  assist 
m  in  their  distressful  situation,  walking 
the  foaming  surface  of  the  sea.    In  terror 


Myrrh     and      Balm. 

y  shrieked  for  fear,  exclaiming,  It  is  a 
[rit.  Christ  spoke  kindly  to  them,  saying, 
1  of  good  cheer,  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid. 
'on  Peter  in  the  forwardness  of  his  heart 
I  ained  leave  to  meet  Him  on  the  water. 
':er  went  a  little  wa^^,  but  his  faith  in 
Prist's  power  failed  him,  and  he  began  to 
)k  ;  and  then  he  cried  out.  Lord,  save  me  ! 
f.us  caught  him  by  the  hand,  lifted  him 
*'  reproved  him  for  his  want  of  faith,  and 
I  him  safely  to  the  ship.  When  He  en- 
ed  the  ship  the  wind  ceased,  and  all  in 
I;  vessel  worshipped  Jesus,  saying,  Thou 
the  Son  of  God. 

57*    Jesus   tlie   Bread    of  Lrife. 

le—A.  D.   28.    Place— Capernaum.    Rulers— See   Sec.  35- 

vVhen   they  had    landed   at   Capernaum, 

r  liord  was  immediately  recognized  by 

'  people  of  the  place,  who  brought  to  Him 

that  were  sick  to  be  healed.     Here  in  the 

lagogue    He   delivered   that   remarkable 

course  which    caused    many  of  His  dis- 

les  to  leave  Him,  because  they  saw  not 

5  spiritual  significance  of  His  words.     As 

)  prospect  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews 

tended  no  farther  than  temporal  privileges 

d   advantages,  it  is  no  wonder  they  were 

|ended   at  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse, 

Oecially  at  His  affirming  that  He  was  the 

jead  of  Life,  and  that  He  came  down  from 

aven.     Many  w^ho  had  been  our  Saviour's 


disciples  were  so  offended  they  went  out  of 
the  synagogue,  and  never  more  came  to 
hear  Him.  Jesus  then  turned  to  His  twelve 
Apostles,  and  said,  Will  ye  also  go  away? 
Peter  replied.  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go? 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life,  and  we 
believe  and  are  sure  Thou  art  that  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  livins:  God. 


PAR-X  V.-Xliird  Year 
OUR  IvOR-O'S  PUBIvIC  miXISXRY. 

The  life  of  the  blessed  Lord  presents  to  us 
a  continually  changing  scene.  It  went  from 
step  to  step,  higher  and  wider,  with  few 
repetitions,  and  nothing  wearisome  or  mo- 
notonous in  its  history.  From  the  simplest 
acts  He  advanced  to  the  most  astounding 
miracles,  and  when  nothing  higher  within 
the  comprehension  of  man  was  left  for  Him 
to  perform,  He  retired  from  the  country. 

59«    Do  Xot  Ot>serve  the  Traditions. 

Time— A.  D.  29.  Place — Capernaum,.  Rulers— Tiberius.,  em- 
peror at  Rome'.,  Pontius  Pilate,  governor  of  Judea;  Herod 
Antipas,  king  of  Galilee;  Philip,  king  of  all  Upper  Palestine 
north  of  Capernaum.  These  all  remain  in  power  to  the  end 
of  Christ's  life. 

The  season  of  the  grand  Passover,  now 
approaching,  Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
attend  that  solemnity.  But  the  Jews  being 
offended  at  His  discourse  in  the  synagogue 
at  Capernaum,  made  an  attempt  upon  His 
life.  Our  Lord,  therefore,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  remain  at  Jerusalem  in  safety,  de- 
parted from  that  city,and  retired  into  Galilee. 


Washing     Hands     before     Meat. 

The  Pharisees  knew  they  could  not  per- 
petrate their  malicious  designs  upon  Him  on 
that  occasion,  therefore  they  followed  Him 
to  Capernaum,  hoping  to  find  something  by 
which  they  might  accuse  Him.     Seeing  the 
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disciples  eat  bread  with  defiled  or  unwashed 
hands,  they  ventured  to  attack  Him  for  per- 
mitting His  disciples  so  to  eat,  and  thus  trans- 
gress the  traditions  of  the  elders.  In  their 
ej'es  this  was  an  unpardonable  sin  ;  therefore 
they  came  to  Jesus,  with  a  bitter  complaint. 
Jesas  reproved  the  Pharisees,  saying,  these 
hypocrites  are  solicitous  about  trifles,  but 
neglect  the  great  duties  of  morality,  which 


cities  of  Phenicia.  Here  a  certain  wor 
of  that  country,  having  heard  of  Him, 
termined  to  implore  His  assistance,  believ 
very  strongly  that  He  could  help  her  ou 
her  great  distress.  She  was  one  of  the  n 
abject  sort  of  Gentiles  ;  a  Canaanite,  on< 
the  detested  race  with  which  the  Jews  wc 
have  no  dealings  or  conversation.  A 
unhappy  parent!    her   only   daughter 


CkSt^SDN. D 


^tCtUGIUJ 


SEND    HER    AWAY,   FOR    SHE    CRIETH    AFTER    US. 


are  eternal  obligations.  Not  that  which 
goeth  into  the  mouth  defileth  a  man ;  but 
that  which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth,  this 
defileth  the  man.  It  appears  this  third  Pass- 
over was  not  kept  or  attended  by  our  Lord 
at  Jerusalem,  and  this  is  the  only  feast  of  its 
kind  He  did  not  attend. 

6o.  Heals  a  Syro-Plietiician  l^oman 

Time— A.  D.  29.    Place— Region  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.    Bulers— 
See  Sec.  59. 

Jesus,  to  avoid  the  malice  of  the  Pharisees, 
retired  to  the  very  borders  of  Palestine,  to 
the  coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  two  principal 


grievously  tormented  by  a  violent  disor 
resembling    madness,    and    the   evil   s] 
ruled  over  her  troubled  mind  and  body.    '<' 
case  was   urgent,   and   her  woes  poign 
The   instant  she  saw  Jesus  she  fell  at 
feet,    crying  and  beseeching  Him,  saj 
Have  mercy  on  me,  O  Lord  ;  thou  so: 
David,  have  mercy,  and  cure  my  daugl 
Jesus,  however,  never  noticed  her,  but 
knew   how   great   was   her   faith,  and 
wished  to  show  it  to  His  disciples.     Wl 
faith     is    weak,     Christ     anticipates, 
comes  to  meet  it ;  where  faith  is  strong. 
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'Himself  afar  off,  that  it  may  in  itself 
ried  to  perfection.  Our  Lord,  having 
e  woman's  faith  to  a  very  severe  trial, 
i'ht  with  pleasure  the  cure  she  solicited 
half  of  her  daughter,  saying.  Oh ! 
in,  great  is  thy  faith,  be  it  unto  thee 
IS  thou  wilt.  And  her  daughter  was 
whole  from  that  very  hour. 

I.   The   Deaf  Man   Healed* 

4.  i).  29.    Place— The  Decapolis.    Eulers—See  Sec.  59. 

is  now  returns  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
g  along  the  border  of  Decapolis.  In 
ountry  a  man  was  brought  to  Him 
ras  deaf,  and  had  an  impediment  in 


62*    Feeds   tlie   Kour   Xliousand. 

Time— A.  D.  29.    Place— The  Decapolis.    Rulers— See  Sec.  59. 

The  fame  of  His  miracles,  as  usual,  gath- 
ered an  immense  throng  of  ardent  worship- 
pers about  Him  in  Decapolis.  To  avoid  this 
He  retired  into  a  desert  mountain,  near  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  But  the  solitary  retreats  of  the 
wilderness  were  unable  to  conceal  the  benefi- 
cent Saviour  of  the  human  race.  Here  they 
brought  to  Him,  from  all  quarters,  the  sick, 
the  lame,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the 
maimed,  and  He  healed  all  of  their  com- 
plaints. 

Jesus  now  said  to  His  disciples,  I  have 


JESUS     HEALING    THE     SICK.       (From    a    Painting   by    Benjamin    West.) 


iSech.  Jesus  took  the  man,  with  his 
ns,  aside  from  the  multitude,  after 
He  put  His  fingers  in  his  ears  and 
d  his  tongue,  that  the  deaf  man,  who 
not  be  instructed  by  language,  might 
from  whence  all  his  benefits  flowed, 
en  looked  up  to  heaven ;  He  sighed, 
id  unto  him.  Be  opened.  And  straight- 
is  ears  were  opened,  and  the  string  of 
jQgue  was  loosed,  and  he  spake  plain. 


compassion  on  the  multitude  because  they 
have  now  been  with  Me  three  days,  and  all 
their  provision  is  consumed;  besides,  this  is 
a  solitary  place,  and  I  cannot  send  them 
away  fasting,  lest  they  faint  on  the  way. 
Our  Lord,  accordingly,  again  exerted  His 
almighty  power  to  feed  the  multitude  a 
second  time  ir  the  wilderness.  There  were 
at  this  time  four  thousand  men,  besides 
women  and  children,  yet  Jesus  so  multiplied 
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the  seven  loaves  and  a  few  little  fishes  that 
all  did  eat  and  were  filled.  And  they  took 
up  of  the  broken  meat  that  was  left,  seven 
baskets  full.  After  which,  Jesus  with  His 
disciples  entered  the  boat  and  set  sail  for 
the  other  side.  We  may  think  of  this  as 
the  last  journey  of  Jesus  over  this  beautiful 
sea,  and  in  the  silent  hours  of  closing  day,  we 
can  picture  the  dear,  beloved  Jesus  standing 
in  the  boat  with  sad  and  sorrowing  heart, 
surrounded  by  His  few  faithful  followers, 
who,  silently  grouped  around  Him,  await 
the  expression  of  His  awful  grief,  as  they 
float  over  the  calm,  blue  waters  of  Galilee. 

63.     Jesus   Heals   a   Blind   Man* 

Time— A,  Z>.  29.    Place— Bethsaida.    Bulers—See  Sec.  59. 

When  they  came  to  the  city  of  Bethsaida, 
the  home  of  Phillip,  there  was  brought  unto 
Jesus  a  blind  man,  desiring  that  He  would 
heal  him«  Jesus  accordingly  took  the  man 
by  the  hand  and  led  him  out  of  the  town, 


Site    of    Bethsaida. 

and  when  He  had  spit  upon  his  eyes,  and  put 
His  hands  upon  him,  He  asked  if  he  could 
see.  The  man  answered,  I  see  men,  yet  they 
do  not  look  like  men,butlike  trees  walking. 
Jesus  then  put  His  hands  again  upon  him, 
and  he  was  restored  to  sight,  and  saw  every 
man  clearly. 

64.   Tliey   Profess  Faitli  in  Ctirist. 

Ttme—A.  D.  29.    Place— Region  of  Ccesarea  Philippi.   Rulers- 
Set  Sec.  59. 

After  restoring  the  blind  man  to  sight, 
Jesus  retired  into  the  territor}'  of  C^sarea 
Philippi,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  north  of 
Bethsaida,  where,  being  desirous  of  proving, 
in  some  measure,  the  faith  of  the  Apostles, 
He  asked  them,  saying,  whom  do  men  say 
that  I,  the  Son  of  Man,  am?  They  answered, 
some  say  John  the  Baptist,  others  Elijah, 
or  some  other  prophet;  but  not  one  of  them 
acknowledge  Him  the  long  expected  Mes- 


siah. In  consequence  of  the  mistak 
of  the  people,  Jesus  was  desirous  of 
what  idea  His  disciples  had  formed  a1 
joying  the  benefit  of  His  doctrine  ai 
acles,  accordingly.  He  said.  Whom 
say  that  I  am?     Simon  Peter  replied 


Place — Rfgion  of  Ccesarea  Philivvi. 
See  Sec.  59. 

Jesus  now  began  to  tell  His  discip] 
He  must  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  be 
treated,  and  suflPer  many  things,  and  I 
and  raised  again  the  third  day.     Pete 


Ruins    of   Caesarea. 

art  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  livin 
Our  Saviour  acknowledged  the  tit! 
commended  hv^  faith,  saying  to  hii 
God  alone  had  revealed  tho  secret  i 
Many  saw  Christ  do  His  miracles,  b 
did  not  see  His  divine  glory  as  Peter 


65.    His    Oeatli 

Time— A.  D.  29. 


and   Resurre 


Wormwood. 


not  bear  to  hear  of  this,  for  he  lo 
Master,  and  could  not,  without  griel 
of  His  suffering.  For  this  our  L 
proved  him,  saying,  Get  thee  behi 
satanj   intimating  that  the  evil  spi 
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ested  the  thought  of  opposing  this  final 
ring,  for  with  that  He  was  to  triumph 
Satan's  kingdom;  besides,  our  Saviour 
ijntly  desired  to  fortify  the  minds  of  the 
pies  for  the  sad  event  that  should  close 
ninistry  on  earth.  And  it  remained  for 
of  them  to  witness  a  splendor  in  His 
)n  infinitely  transcending  the  pomp  of 
;reatest  earthly  king. 

66.    Tlie   Xransfigfuration* 

■A.  D.  29.    Place— Mount  Hermon.    Rulers— See  Sec.  59. 

out  eight  days  after  this  discourse  Jesus 
with  Him,  three  of  His  chosen  fol- 
s,  Peter,  James  and  John,  and 
ided  a  high  mountain,  for  the  purpose 
ivate  devotion.  In  this  solitude,  while 
as  praying,  Jesus  was  transfigured  be- 
them.     His  face  became   radiant  and 


THE    TRANSFIGURATION. 

jling,  for  it  shone  like  the  sun  in  his 

dian    clearness,   and  His  garment  was 

,it  as  the  light.      He  was   covered   all 

:  with  rays  of  glory,  and  His  whole  ap- 

nncebecameheavenly  instead  of  earthly. 

leighten   the   grandeur  and  solemnity 

lie    scene,   Moses,    the  great  law  giver 

irael,  and  Elijah,  a  zealous  defender  of 

!a\v,  appeared  in  the  beauties  of  immor- 

i '.    The  disciples  became  greatly  amazed, 

lo'were  struck  with  awe  at  beholding  the 

iei3:rious  sight,   and   fell   on    their  faces. 

l-ii  a  bright  cloud  overshadowed  them  and 

fiice  out  of  the  cloud  said,  this  is  my  Be- 

ji  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased  ;   hear 


ye  Him.  The  voice  was  like  the  roaring 
thunder,  and  greatly  terrified  the  disciples. 
Jesus  then  said,  be  not  afraid  ;  and  when 
they  lifted  up  their  eyes  they  saw  Jesus  only. 
The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  to  which 
the  transfiguration  possibly  alluded,  was 
what  the  disciples  were  utterly  unable  to 
understand.  They  had  never  learned  that 
the  Messiah  was  to  die,  far  less  that  He  was 


MOUNT    HERMON. 

to  be  raised  from  the  dead.  As  they  de- 
scended the  mountain  the  next  day,  Jesus 
commanded  the  three  to  tell  the  vision  to  no 
man,  until  the  son  of  man  be  risen  from  the 
dead  ;  yet  even  now  they  do  not  understand 
what  the  rising  from  the  dead  should  mean. 

67.    Cures    a   Demoniac    Cliild* 

Time— A.  D.  29.    Place— Reqion  of  Co&sarea  Philippi.    Rulers^ 
See  Sec.  59. 

When   Jesus   had    come    down    from  the 
mountain  He  saw  the  other  disciples,  and 


YOUNG    RAVENS. 


the  scribes  disputing  with  them,  because 
they  were  not  able  to  heal  a  lunatic  boy. 
And  there  came  a  man  kneeling  to  Him,  and 
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saying,  I  beseech  thee  to  heal  my  son,  for 
an  evil  spirit  has  gone  into  liim,  and  I  took 
him  to  Thy  disciples  and  they  could  not  heal 
him,  which  greatly  discouraged  the  afflicted 
father.  Jesus,  to  make  him  sensible  of  Ids 
mistake,  said  to  him,  if  thou  canst  believe, 
all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth. 
On  which  the  father 
cried,  Lord,  I  believe ; 
help  thou  mine  unbelief 
Jesus  then  said,  bring 
him  to  Me.  The  demo- 
niac was  then  brought, 
but  when  he  saw  Jesus 
the  spirit  tore  him,  and 
he  fell  on  the  ground 
and  wallowed,  foaming. 
Jesus  asked  how  long 
he  had  been  thus  afflict- 
ed. The  father  ans- 
wered, from  a  child ;  and 
often  it  hath  cast  him 
into  the  fire  and  into  the 
water  to  destroy  him. 
Jesus  then  said  to  the 
evil  spirit,  before  His 
faithless  disciples,  the 
taunting  scribes,  and 
waiting    multitude,   I 


instructing,  and  taking  a  little  child  a! 
living  example,  He  endeavored  to  te| 
them  that  such  as  were  free  from  pride, 
due  ambition,  bickerings  and  covetousnl 
could  ever  have  a  part  in  the  coming  kij 
dom.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  yoi 
converted,  and  become  as  little  children. 


ff 
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command  thee  to  come 
out  of  him,  and  go  no 
more  into  him.  Then 
Jesus  delivered  him,  perfectly  recovered,  to 
his  father.  Turning  to  His  disciples,  He 
said,  if  you  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  and  ask,  believing,  nothing  shall  be 
too  great  for  you  to  accomplish  where  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  church 
are  concerned. 


68.     ^Wlio   is   to   lie   the   Oreatest? 

Timer—A.D.'U'd.    Place— Capernaum.    Rulers— See  Sec.  m. 

After  a  short  tour  through  Galilee,  Jesus 
returns  to  Capernaum,  the  place  of  His  gen- 
eral residence.  In  the  face  of  imminent 
peril  there  is  something  intensely  human  by 
so  doing.  No  doubt  Jesus  longed  to  see  the 
old  familiar  spot  once  more,  and  look  out 
again  upon  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  blue 
sea  of  Galilee.  After  their  arrival  home 
Jesus  asked  the  disciples  what  they  were 
disputing  about  on  the  way?  For  they  had 
dispuoed  with  each  other  about  the  chief 
points  of  honor  and  profit  in  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  believing  His  kingdom  was  an 
earthly  one.  His  question  rendered  them 
all  silent,  for  very  shame.  Jesus  then  said 
to  them,  if  any  man  desire  to  be  first,  the 
same  shall  be  least  of  all,  and  servant  of  all. 
Then  Jesus  sat  down,  as  teachers  did  while 


SUS    CALLED    A    LITTLE    CHILD. 

shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heai 
Our  Lord  here  sets  forth  the  prin 
that  the  child-like  disposition  is  that  w 
ho  approves.  How  Inspiring,  then,  if 
fact  that  He  who  shone  with  heavenl^^^ 
on  the  Mount,  should  descend  to  teach 
humility  and  brotherly  love. 


Se 


69.     Pays   the   Tribute   Moncl 

Time—A.D.'H^.    Place— Capernaum.    Rulers— See 

The  enemies  of  our  Lord  would  not 
permit  Him  to  remain  in  peace  and  quia 
even  in  His  own  house  in  Capernaum. 


FISH     OF    THE     SEA    OF     GALILEE. 

Soon  after  His  arrival  the  tax  gathi 
came  to  Peter,  and  asked  whether  his  irl 
would  pay  the  tribute.  This  was  the  tel 
tax,  which  was  due  from  every  Israelf 
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the  time  of  the  Passover.  Peter 
ered  yes.  Peter  then  returned  to  the 
when  Jesus  said,  Simon — this  is  the 
Jesus  always  addressed  Peter  when  he 
gone  wrong — Simon,  what  think  you; 
le  kings  of  the  earth  receive  tribute 

their  sons  or  from  strangers?  Peter 
ed,  from  strangers.  Then,  said  Jesus, 
ons  are  free ;  but  added,  lest  we  offend, 
^ill  pay  the  tribute. 

3118  then  said  to  Peter,  Go  thou  to  the 
of  Galilee  and    cast  a   hook   into  the 

,  and  take  the  fish  that  is  first  caught, 
tvhen  thou  hast  opened  his  mouth,  thou 

find  there  a  piece  of  money.  Give 
to  the  men  for  me  and  for  thee.     Then 

did  as  Jesus  commanded,  and  found 
dece  of  money  and  gave  it  to  the  tax 
i3rers. 

Xlie   Feast   of  Tat>ernacles. 

e—A.  D.  29.    Place— Jerusalem.    Rulers— See  Sec.  59. 

lis  annual  festival  of  the  Jews  was  so 
1,  because,  during  its  continuance  of 
,  days,  the  Israelites  all  dwelt  in  small 
18,  consisting  of  thickly  woven  boughs 
ae,  palm,  olive,  or  other  dense  foliage, 
upon  light  frames,  all  about  and  around 
salem.  These  could  be  numbered  by 
housand,  and  reminded  the  Jews  of  the 
years  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  It 
la,  festival  of  gratitude,  also  for  fruitage 


Altar    with     Horns. 

vintage.      The   exercises  consisted   of 

!mg  psalms,  shouts,  responses,  marches 
ivites,  ceremonies,  offerings,  music  and 
ing.  The  feast  of  the  Tabernacles  now 
»'  on,  at  which  all  the  males  of  the  Jew^- 
ation  capable  of  traveling  repaired  to 
Wem.  To  this  feast  some  of  the  kins- 
lof  Jesus  desired  Him  to  go  and  show 
iself  openly.  Our  Lord  well  knew  tlie 
nrous  prejudice  of  the  inhabitants  of 
'j3alem,  and  that  they  would  destroy 
1  if  possible.  Jesus  therefore  said.  My 
\ is  not  vet  come;  but  your  time  is  al- 


ways  ready.  Go  you  up  unto  this  feast ;  I 
go  not  up  yet  unto  this  feast,  for  my 
time  is  not  yet  full  come.  Jesus  chose  to 
continue  in  Galilee,  until  the  crowd  were  all 
gone  up  to  Jerusalem,  when  He  followed,  as 


ZION. 

it  were  in  secret.  About  the  middle  of  the 
feast,  Jesus  appeared  openly  in  the  temple, 
and  taught  the  people,  with  such  strength 
of  reason,  and  elegance  of  expression,  that 
His  very  enemies  w^ere  astonished. 

71.     Xlie   I^ast   Day   of  tlie   Feast. 

Time— A.  D.  29.    Place— Jerusalem.    Eulers—See  Sec.  59. 

The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  highly 
provoked  on  account  of  the  deservedly  pop- 
ularity, and  attachment  of  the  common 
people  to  Jesus,  and  determined  to  appre- 


Mustard    Plant. 

hend  Him  and  bring  Him  before  them.  In 
the  lastday,thatgreatday  of  the  feast,  Jesus 
stood  and  cried,  saying.  If  any  man  thirst,  let 
him  come  unto  Me  and  drink.  Yet  a  little 
while  am  I  with  you,  and  then  I  go  unto  Him 
that  sent  Me.    The  officers  who  had  been  sent 
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to  arrest  Jesus,  now  returned  to  the  council 
without  their  prisoner,  saying,  Never  man 
epake  like  this  man.  Jesus  knew  very  well 
about  the  malicious  intention  of  the  council, 
therefore  that  night  He  retired  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  and  spent  with  His  disciples,  and 
the  following  morning  returned  to  the  tem- 
ple, and  again  taught  the  people. 

72.  Tlie  TVoman  Taken  in  Adultery. 

Time—A.D.'i^.  Place— Jerusalem.  Rulers— See  Sec.  h^. 
The  Scribes  and  Pharisee  now  determined 
to  render  Jesus  odious  to  the  multitude  and 
obnoxious  to  the  Roman  Governor.  There- 
fore, they  brought  to  Him  a  woman,  saying, 
Master,  this  woman  was  taken  in  the  act  of 
adultery.     Moses,   in  the   law,  commanded 


Roman    Sofdier    in    Complete    Armour. 
i'rom  Trajan's  Column. 

that  such  should  be  stoned  ;  but  what  sayest 
Thou?  This  they  said,  tempting  our  Lord, 
that  they  might  have  something  of  which  to 
accuse  Him.  Meantime  the  unfortunate 
woman  sat  trembling  with  fear  and  weeping 
at  His  feet.  Yes,  said  Jesus,  according  to 
the  law,  she  deserves  to  die.  Jesus  then 
said,  He  who  is  without  sin  of  the  same  kind 
among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her. 
Now,  as  a  standing  warning  against  like 
sin,  a  heap  of  stones  was  kept  in  the  temple 
for  ready  use.  But  these  self-accused  rulers, 
finding  themselves  observed  by  the  right- 


eous Judge,  slunk  out,  one  by  one,  til 
very  last  of  them  was  gone.  They  had  i 
into  the  pit  set  by  themselves.  The 
critical  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  conv 
ofsin  by  their  own  consciences,  and 
out  one  by  one,  beginning  at  the  eldest, 
unto  the  last.  Jesas  then  said,  Wo 
where  are  your  accusers  ?  Did  no  one  of 
condemn  you?  The  woman  answered 
Lord ;  no  man.  Jesus  then  told  the  w( 
as  no  man  had  pronounced  sentence  of  c 
upon  her,  neither  would  He.  Gro  and  si 
more. 

73.    Clirist  tlie  I^igflit  of  tlie  'W^ 

Time— A .  D.  29.    Place— Jerusalem.    Bulers^See  St 

The  wisdom,  knowledge  and  power  0 
blessed  Saviour,  all  have  been  emin< 
displayed.  It  was,  therefore,  with  ren 
able  propriety  that  the  great  Eedeemei 
calls  Himself  the  light  of  the  world. 
that  folio weth  Me  shall  not  walk  in 
ness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life. 

Then  Jesus  again  repeated  what  He 


before 


namely, 


- 


Roman     Horseman. 

and  you  shall  seek  Me,  and  shall  die  ic 
sins;  whither  I  go  5'ou  cannot  come. 
He  had  said,  after  My  ascension  into  h^Y 
when  the  Eoman  armies  shall  spread  h 
and  desolation  in  every  corner  of  the 
you  shall  then  earnestly  wish  for  the  C( 
of  the  Messiah,  in  expectation  of  bein 
livered  by  His  powerful  arm  from 
cruel  enemy,  but  you  shall  then  find 'O 
mistake ;  you  shall  die  in  your  sint  la 
be  forever  excluded  from  the  mansi(8 
happiness.  Light  among  the  Jews  sig  1^ 
Messiah,  therefore  this  was  a  plainfp 
avowal  of  His  Messiahship. 

74.   Jesus  Heals  a  Man  Born  Bio 

Time— A.  D.  29.    Place— Jerusalem.    Rulers— See  S\^ 

The   murderous   Jews   were   now  { 
censed  at  our  Lord's  prior  claim  to  Abifhi 
in  point  of  existence,  they  rushed  onti 
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tempted  to  stone  Him,  but  Jesus,  by 
ilously  concealing  Himself,  passed  un- 
irough  the  crowd  out  of  the  temple, 
he  disciples  were  with  Him.  The 
preacher  of  Israel,  having  defeated 
uel  designs  of  the  obstinate  Jews, 
io  Bethany,  which  was  the  Mount  of 
,  for  here  He  lodged  every  night  dur- 
3  Passover.  Eeturning  to  the  last  day 
feast,  the  next  morning  Jesus  saw 
who  had  been  blind  from  his  birth, 
sciples  observing  the  affectionate  re- 
>f  their  Master  to  this  object  of  com- 
1,  asked.  Master,  who  did  sin,  this 
?  his  parents,  that  he 
Drn  blind?  The  Mas- 
idly  answered,  that  it 
ither ;  but  he  was  born 
hat  the  works  of  God 

be  made  manifest  in 

must  work  the  works 
1  that  sent  Me,  while 
le  lasts  ;  soon  My  pas- 
imeth  when  I  can  not 

work.  Jesus  then 
»u  the  ground,  and 
y  clay  of  the  spittle, 
)inted  the  eyes  of  the 
nan  with  it,  and  said 
J  Go  wash  in  the  pool 
)am.  Then  he  went 
ashed  and  returned 
Very     soon    Jesus 

him,  and  revealed 
If  to  the    man,    who 

believed  on  Him  as 
1  of  God. 

us  learn  from  this  to 
ind  OjDenly  confess  the 
and  to  declare  the 
of  that  God  who  hath 
t  us  from  darkness 
he  marvelous  light, 
'rned  our  feet  into  the 

peace. 


way.  Therefore  our  Lord  appointed  the 
seventy  disciples,  and  after  instructing  them 
in  the  duties  of  their  mission  and  the  power 
of  working  miracles,  He  sent  them  two  and 
two  before  Him.  Jesus  now  bids  farewell 
to  Galilee,  and  with  the  twelve  starts  upon 
His  final  journey  out  of  the  land  that  had 
never  fully  known  Him.  No  more  in  the 
mountain  village  of  His  childhood,  youth 
and  early  manhood,  could  He  dwell  in  peace 
and  safety,  yet  He  left  no  curse  upon  her 
ingratitude  beyond  this:  she  stands  forever 
on  the  map  of  Palestine  as  the  only  city  oi 
His  complete  rejection. 


THE    POOL    OF    SILOAM,     (From  an  Origina' Photograph.) 


ifesus  Sends  Out  tlie  Seirenty. 

\i.D.  29.    Plaoe— Capernaum,    Rulers— See  Sec.  59. 

[Feast  of  the  Tabernacles  being  ended, 
leturned  to  His  home  in  Capernaum, 
'e  elected  the  seventy  and  sent  them 
tore  Him,  soon  following  in  person 
ie  twelve.  As  our  blessed  Saviour's 
ry  was  from  this  time  till  its  final 
to  be  confined  to  Judea  and  the  coun- 
eyond  Jordan,  it  was  necessary  that 
gers  should  be  sent  into  every  town 
lage  He  was  to  visit  to  prepare  His 


76.    Xen   I^epers   Cleansed* 

Time— A.  D.  29.    Place— Samaria.    Rulers— See  Sec.  59. 

On  the  way,  Jesus  and  His  disciples  passed 
through  Samaria  and  Galilee,  and  as  He 
entered  into  a  certain  village  there  met  Him 
a  band  of  men  that  were  lepers,  which  stood 
afar  off:  and  they  lifted  up  their  shapeless 
hands  and  in  a  hideous  voice  cried  out  in  an 
alarming  way,  as  all  lepers  did.  Unclean  I 
unclean  !  come  not  near  us.  But  Jesus  did 
come  near,  until  the  ten  lepers  discovered 
who   it  was,  then  they   cried   out,   Jesus, 
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Master,  have  mercy  on  us.  And  when  He 
saw  them  He  said  unto  them,  Go  show  your- 
selves  unto  the  priests.  And  it  came  to  pass 
that  as  they  went  they  -were  cleansed.  And 
one  of  them,  a  native  of  the  country,  who 
perceiving  that  his  cure  was  completed,  re- 
turned and  glorified  God,  and  praising  Him 
with  a  loud  voice  for  the  great  mercy  he  had 
received.  Jesus,  in  order  to  intimate  that 
those  who  were  enliglitened  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  truth  ought  at  least  to  have  shown 
as  great  sense  of  piety  and  gratitude  as  this 
Samaritan,  asked,  Were  there  not  ten 
cleansed?  but  where  are  the  nine?  There 
are  not  found  that  returned  to  give  glory  to 
God,  save  this  stranger. 

77.   Xlie  House  of  Martlia  and  Mary* 

Time— A.  D.  29.    Place— Bethany.    Rulers— Sec  Sec.  h9. 

The  feast  of  dedication  approaching, 
Jesus  turned  His  course  towards  Jerusalem, 
and  in  the  evening  came  to  the  house  of 
Martha  and  Mary,  the  sisters  of  Lazarus,  at 
Bethany.  Martha  was  desirous  of  providing 
for  the  divine  guest  the  best  entertainment 
in  her  power.  But  her  sister  sat  quietly  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  listening  with  the  utmost 
attention  to  His  doctrines,  and  drinking  in 
the  words  of  eternal  life.  Martha,  being 
greatly  fatigued  with  the  preparation,  came 
into  the  Lord's  presence  to  get  her  sister's 


part  which  shall  not  be  takirn  away  froi 
The  further  and  yet  greater  love  w 
shown  in  Mary's  last  act  before  th( 
cifixion. 

78.    Xlie   Feast   of  De^icatic 

Time—  Winter  A .  D.  29.   Place — Jerusalem.   ."Rulers— St 

This   solemnity    was   not    appointe 
Moses,  but  by  that  heroic  reformer, 


JESUS    AT    THE    HOME    OF     MARY    AND     MARTHA. 

help  in  serving,  saying,  Lord,  dost  thou  not 
care  that  my  sister  hath  left  me  to  serve 
alone?  Bid  her  come  and  help  me.  Jesus 
said,  Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  careful  and 
troubled  about  many  things  ;  but  one  thing 
is  needful ;  and  Mary  hath  chosen  that  good 


EASTERN     BATTLEMENT     HOUSE. 

Maccabaeus,  one  hundred  and  seventy 
before  Christ,  in  commemoration 
having  cleansed  or  purified  the  temp 
restored  its  worship  after  its  pollut 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Greek  bar 

The  book  of  Mac 
records   this   te 
transaction.       Ah 
this  feast  was  me 
human  institution 
determined   to  b( 
ent,     even    thou^ 
knew   that    furth 
tempts   would   be 
against    His    life 
public  ministry 
deed  now  drawin 
its  period,  and  th 
the  blessed  Jesus 
not  omit  any  opp 
ty    of  preaching 
lost  sheep  of  thd 
of  Israel  and  doirl 
to  the  children  \ 
While    attendi 
feast,   as  He    wal 
ing   under   the  ]| 
ing  canopy  of  So| 
porch    (this   part    of   the    temple 
named,   it  being  a  fragment    of  So 
old   temple    left    standing    by    Nel 
nezzar),   when    the   Jews   found    H|i 
said :  If  thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us 
How  long  will   You  keep  us  in  su 


THE  NIGHT  OF  THE  BETKAYAL. 
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?  answered,  I  told  you  and  you  believed 
lot,  but  the  works  which  I  do  in  My 
er's  name,  bear  witness  of  Me.  Around 
3  stood  His  twelve  apostles,  and  doubt- 
nany  of  the  seventy  recently  returned. 
Deing  the  end  of  the  route  proposed  at 
ing,  and  no  doubt  the  disciples  had 
led  Jerusalem  before  their  Master  and 
Lshed  His  Coming,  hence  the  question, 
thou  the  Christ? 


Clir^^sl  tlie   Oood  Slieplierd* 

£—A.  J).  a9.    Place— Jerusalem.    Rulers— See  Sec.  59. 
lile  at  Jerusalem,  being  in  the  outay 
,  of  the  temple,  near  the  sheep,  whial^ 
there  exposed  for   sale,  for   sacrifio^, 


referred  to  as  the  sheep.)  My  Father 
watches  over  them  with  Me,  and  man  can- 
not take  them  out  of  His  hands.  I  and  My 
Father  are  one.  The  same  mutual  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  each  other  is  the  same  as 
subsists  between  Me  and  my  Father.  As 
the  Father  knoweth  Me  even  so  know  I  the 
Fa^yher.     I  have  power  to  lay  down  My  life 


CHRIST  THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD. 

ompared  the  teachers  among  the  Jews 

epherds,  and  the  people  to  sheep.     The 

lerds    He    considered   of   two    kinds. 

lat  entereth  in  by  the  door  is  the  shep- 

of  the  sheep.      He  that  climbeth  up 

other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a 

3r.     Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  I 

he  door  of  the  sheep.     All  those  who 

presumed  to  assume  the  character  of 

ers  of   religion,   without    commission 

Me,  are  thieves  and  robbers.    I  am  the 

shepherd  promised  by  the   prophets. 

good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the 

),    and    I    know   My   sheep,   and   am 

'^n  of  mine.      My  sheep   listen  to  my 

'  and  follow  Me,  and  I  give  them  eternal 

they  shall  never  be  lost,  neither  shall 

man  take  them  from   Me.     (The   re- 

3d  disciples  with  the  Twelve  are  here 

D 


AN     EASTERN     SHEEPFOLD. 

and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  Ko  man 
taketh  it  from  Me  but  I  lay  it  down  Myself 
This  commandment  have  I  received  of  My 
Father.  Then  the  enraged  Jews  took  up 
stones  to  stone  Him,  but  He  escaped  from 
them  and  departed  out  of  Jerusalem  into 
the  parts  of  Perea  beyond  Jordan. 

8o.   Tlie  Seventy  Disciples  Return. 

Time — A.  D.  29.    Place—Near  Jerusalem.    Rulers-  See  Sec.  59. 

After  visiting  the  several  places  and  pub- 
lishing the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  and 
working  many  miracles  in  confirmation  of 
their  mission,  they  returned  to  their  Master 
with  great  joy,  saying,  Lord,  even  the  devils 
are   subject   unto   us    through    Thy  name. 


THE     SCORPION. 

Jesus  replied,  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning 
fall  from  heaven,  and  in  order  to  increase 
their  joy,  and  prove  that  He  had  really 
cast  Satan  down  from  the  seats  of  heaven, 
and  that  He  would  enlarge  their  power. 
Behold,  says  He,  I  give  unto  you  power  to 
tread  on  serpents  and  scorpions  and  over 
all  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  nothing 
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shall  by  any  means  hurt  you,  notwithstand- 
ing, in  this  rejoice  not,  that  the  spirits  are 
subject  unto  you,  but  rather  rejoice  because 
your  names  are  written  in  heaven. 

8i.  Jesus  Restores  I^a^arus  to  I^ife. 

Time^A.  D.  30.    Place— Bethany.    Bulers—See  Sec.  59. 

Soon  after  our  blessed  Saviour  had  fin- 
ished His  discourses,  one  of  His  friends  at 
Bethany,  named  Lazarus,  fell  sick.  The 
sisters  of  Lazarus,  finding  his  sickness  was 
of  a  dangerous  kind,  sent  an  account  of  it 
to  Jesus,  saying.  Lord,  behold  he  whom 
Thou  lovest  is  sick.  Now  Jesus  loved 
Martha,  and  her  sister  Mary,  and  Lazarus. 
Before  the  messenger  returned,  Lazarus  had 
expired,  and  soon  after  Jesus  positively  as- 


upon  it.     Jesus  said.  Take  you  away 
stone.     Martha  replied,  Lord,  by  this 
he  stinketh :   for  he  hath  been  dead  for 
days.     (The  Jews  buried  their  dead  od 
day  of  death.)     After  the  stone  was  ti 
away  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Laz 
come  forth!     And  he  that  was  dead 
forth,    bound    hand   and    foot   with   gi 
clothes  :  and  his  face  was  bound  about 
a   napkin.     Jesus   saith   unto   them,  L 
him,  and  let  him  go.      Many  of  the 
when  they  saw  this  great  miracle,  beli 
on    Him.     The    Pharisees   and    the 
Priests  became  alarmed,  saying,  If  w 
Him  alone,  all  the  people  will  believ 
Him  and  make  Him  their  King.    From 
time  the  Sanhedrin,  of  which  Joseph  ( 


JESUS  ENTERING  THE  HOME  OF  MARTHA  AND  MARY. 


sured  His  disciples  that  Lazarus  was  dead. 
After  two  days  He  said  to  His  disciples, 
Let  us  go  to  Bethany.  His  lingering  so 
long  after  the  message  came  did  not  proceed 
from  a  want  of  concern  for  His  friends,  but 
happened  according  to  the  counsels  of  His 
own  wisdom,  for  the  length  of  time  which 
Lazarus  lay  in  the  grave  put  his  death 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  and  afforded 
a  fit  opportunity  of  displaying  His  own 
divine  power  in  His  undoubted  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  When  Jesus  was  come  He  in- 
quired where  they  had  buried  their  brother. 
They  answered.  Lord  come  and  see.  Jesus 
wept,  and  groaning  in  Himself  reached  the 
grave,  which  was   a  cave,  and  a  stone  lay 


phas  was  chairman,  determined  to  put 
to  death,  and  deliberated  for  the  futur 
upon  the  best  methods  of  effecting  it. 
was  promulgated    openly   a  reward  j[' 
apprehension.     Henceforth   He  was 
with  a  price  upon  His  head. 

82.    Prescribes  a  Form   of  Pn 

Time— A.  D.  30.    Place— Perea,  beyond  Jordan.    Bv 

Sec.  59. 

None  of  us  know  how  to  pray  as  we 
Even  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  be; 
Him  for  the  knowledge  of  what  they 
in  this  direction.  Yet  there  is  no  doul 
had  forms  of  prayer,  and  methods 
proaching  God.  While  executing  Hi 
istry  beyond   Jordan,  when  our  Lor 
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n  place  had  ceased  praying,  one  of 
isciples  being  exceedingly  aifected,  both 
the  matter  and  manner  of  his  address, 
unto  Him,  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  as 
also  taught  his  disciples.  Jesus  heeded 
request.  The  form  of  petition  He 
t  has  ever  since  been  used  by  old  and 
r  as  most  expressive  of  our  daily  needs. 

said  unto  them,  when  you  pray  be 
it,  be  humble,  be  brief,  saying,  Our 
)r  Who  art  in  Heaven;  hallowed  be 
lame,  Thy  Kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be 

as  in  Heaven,  so  on  earth.  Give  us 
y  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive 
Ir  sins  ;  for  we  also  forgive  every  one 
s  indebted  to  us.  And  lead  us  not  into 
nation,  but  deliver  us  from  the  evil  one. 

not  necessary  to  always  repeat  the 
words  of  that  prayer,  though  at  times 
Y  be  very  beneficial  to  do  so. 

fesus  Heals  an  Infirm  ^Woman. 

ru—A.  D.  30.    Place— Perea.    Bulers—See  Sec.  59. 

ile  Jesus  was  preaching  in  one  of  the 
ogues  on  the  Sabbath  day,  He  ob- 
l  a  woman,  who,  during  a  space  of 
)en  years,  had  been  unable  to  stand 
bt.  A  daughter  of  Abraham,  laboring 
so  terrible  a  disorder,  could  not  fail  of 


SYRIAN     CATTLE. 

ting  the  compassion  of  the  Son  of  God. 
le  all-powerful  word  of  God  she  was 
iCd  to  her  natui-al  health,  and  returned 
,r  house  upright  and  full  of  vigor, 
a  display  of  divine  power  and  goodness 
hly  offended  the  master  of  the  syna- 
',  that  he  openly  testified  his  displeasure 
jproved  the  people  as  Sabbath  breakers, 
(jord  then  answered  him,  and  said, 
hypocrite,  doth  not  each  one  of  you, 
p  Sabbath,  loose  his  ox  or  his  ass  from 
t>all,  and  lead  him  away  to  watering? 


And  ought  not  this  woman,  being  a  daughter 
of  Abraham,  whom  satan  hath  bound,  lo, 
these  eighteen  years,  be  loosed  from  this 
bond  on  the  Sabbath  day?  When  He  had 
said  these  things,  all  His  adversaries  were 
ashamed  :  And  all  the  people  rejoiced  for  all 
the  glorious  things  that  were  done  by  Him. 

84.    Prepares   to   Go  to  Jerusalem* 

Time—A.D.  30.  Place — JerusaleniyE'phrai'm.  Rulers — SeeiSec.5Q 

The   council   having   determined   to  put 

Jesus  to  death,  our  blessed  Saviour  did  not 

now  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  though  He  was 


REED     BED    ON     THE    SITE    OF     BETHSAIDA. 
From    an   Original   Photograph 

within  two  miles  of  it,  but  went  to  Ephraim, 
a  city  on  the  borders  of  the  w^ilderness  about 
eighteen  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  where 
He  abode  with  His  disciples,  being  unwilling 
to  go  far  into  the  country,  because  the  Pass- 
over at  which  He  was  to  suffer,  was  now  at 
hand.  W^hile  in  retirement  on  the  borders 
of  the  wilderness.  Our  Lord  prophesied  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  State:  whose  con- 
stitution, both  religious  and  civil,  was  the 
chief  difficulty  that  opposed  the  erection  of 
His  kingdom.  He  informed  them  that  the 
prelude  to  this  final  destruction  would  be 
universal  distress  and  suffering.  He  told 
them  their  stupidity  would  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  old  world  at  the  time  of  the  deluge, 
or  that  of  Sodom,  before  the  city  was  des- 
troyed. And  as  with  them,  when  the  flood 
came  and  destroyed  them  all,  or  when  it 
rained  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven  and 
destroyed  them  all,  even  thus  snail  it  be  in 
the  day  when  the  Son  of  Man  is  revealed. 
In  that  day  he  who  is  on  the  house  top,  and 
his  stuff  in  the  house,  let  him  not  come  down 
to  take  it  away;  and  he  that  is  in  the  field, 
let  him  likewise  not  return  back.  Having 
foretold  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  our 
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Saviour  spoke  to  them  in  parables,  in  order  to 
excite  them  to  a  constant  perseverance  in 
prayer,  and  not  to  be  weary  and  faint  in 
their  minds. 

Foretells  His  SufTering:  and  Deatli. 

Time — J..  Z>.  30.    Place— Jerusalem.    Rulers— See  Sec.  h^. 

The  period  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  pas- 
sion now  aj^proaching,  He  departed  from 
Ephraim  by  the  way  of  Jericho  towards  Je- 
rusalem, to  show  His  disciples  that  He  fully 
understood  that  the  Jews  should  put  Him  to 
death,  yet  instead  of  w^eakening,  it  should 
increase  their  faith,  especially  as  He  would 
rise  again  the  third  day  from  the  dead.     He 


HYSSOP. 

said,  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  all 
things  that  are  written  by  the  prophets  con- 
cerning the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  accomplished: 
for  he  shall  be  delivered  unto  the  Gentiles, 
and  shall  be  mocked,  and  spitefully  entreated 
and  spitted  on  :  and  they  shall  scourge  Him, 
and  put  Him  to  death:  and  the  third  day 
He  shall  rise  again. 

86.     Heals   a   man    of  tlie    Oropsy. 

Tim^—A.  D.  30.    Place— Galilee.    Rulers— See  Sec.  59. 

The  Great  Redeemer  having  now  planted 
the  seeds  of  the  Gospel  in  the  country  of 
Perea,  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  traveled  by 
slow  journeys  towards  Jerusalem,  preaching 
the  Gospel  in  evQry  village,  and  declaring 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  those  countries.  On  the  Sabbath 
day  our  Lord  went  into  the  house  of  one  of 
the  chief  of  the  Pharisees  to  eat  bread.  At 
His  entering,  they  placed  before  Him  a  man 
that  had  the  dropsy.  Jesus  who  knew  all  the 
secret  thoughts  of  their  hearts,  asked  the 
Lawyers  and  Pharisees,  whether  it  was  law- 
ful to  heal  on  the  Sabbath  day?  They  re- 
fusing to  answer  to  the  question,  Jesus  laid 
His  hand  on  the  diseased  person  and  healed 


him.  Then  turning  to  those  around  i 
w^hich  of  you  shall  have  an  ass  or  ai 
fallen  into  a  pit,  and  will  not  straight 
pull  him  out  on  the  Sabbath  day? 

87.    Jesus   Blesses   I^ittle  Cliildi 

Time — About  ten  days  before  the  Last  Passover.    Place- 
Jericho.    Rulers — See  Sec.  59. 

The  ambitious  mother  of  James  and  , 
had  presented  her  request  or  petition  t< 
Lord,   namely,   that  these,   my   two 
may  sit  one  on  Thy  right  hand  and  oni 
Thy  left  hand  when  Thou  shall  possess 
coming  kingdom.     This  incident  cause( 
ten  who  were  not  present  to  be  indig 
at  the  secret  attempts  of  the  two  bro 
to  secure  for  themselves  positions  of 
honor.     The  new  kingdom  was  the  t 
theme  of  conversation   as   they  journ 
toward    Jerusalem.     The    Pharisees 
saying,   Master,   when  is  this  kingdo 


CHRIST    BLESSING    LITTLE    CHILDREN. 

God  coming  into  power?  Jesus  replil 
Cometh  not  with  observation.  You  el 
say  of  it,  Lo  !  it  is  here !  or,  Lo  !  it  is  l| 
For,  Lo !  the  kingdom  of  God  is  if 
midst  of  you.  It  was  an  ancient  and 
tiful  custom  of  kings  and  rulers  t| 
hands  on  little  children  and  bless 
those  of  his  common  subjects.  TJnd<| 
general  impression  that  Jesus  was  abl 
become  king  of  Israel,  parents  crd 
about  Him  with  their  children  fol 
royal  blessing.  The  disciples  rebukedj 
mothers,  as  they  thought  it  would 
Jesus.     But  when  Jesus  saw  what  thel 
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^did,  He  was  indignant  and  said  :  Suffer 
ilittle  children  to  come  unto  me  and 
'd  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
od.  And  He  laid  His  hands  on  them 
, blessed  them.  Jesus  then  again  told 
twelve  of  the  things  which  should  be- 
Him  in  Jerusalem,  resulting  in  His 
Ih  and  resurrection. 

Restores    Sigflit    to    tlie    Blind. 

>.—A.  D.  30.    Place— Near  JericJio.    Rulers — See  Sec.  59. 

SU8,  with  His  disciples,  and  the  multi- 
that  accompanied  Him,  were  now  ar- 
il at  Jericho,  a  famous  city  of  Palestine, 
the  second  in  the  kingdom.  Along  the 
dde,  at  the  gates  of  the  principal  cities 


addressed  our  Lord  in  the  same  language, 
Jesus,  thou  Son  of  David  have  mercy  on 
me,  was  as  Jesus  was  about  to  leave  the 
city  after  dining  with  Zaccheus.  The  words 
used  by  the  first,  as  well  as  the  result,  no 
doubt  was  communicated  to  Bartimeus  by 
the  one  cured  when  Jesus  entered  the  city. 
The  words  which  had  been  the  means  of 
procuring  his  salvation,  he  promptly  im- 
parted to  others  in  like  blindness. 

89.    Xlie   Visit   to    Zacclieus* 

Time— A.  D.  30.    Place— Jericho.    Rulers— See  Sec.  59. 

After  conferring  sight  on  the  poor  un- 
fortunate man,  Zaccheus,  chief  of  the  pub- 
licans, having  often  heard  the  fame  of  our 


JERICHO. 


about    Jerusalem,    numerous    beggars 
all  Palestine  came  to  ply  their  profes- 
among  the  pilgrims  attending  the  great 
ial  feast.     At  tliis   time,   among  them 
one  seated  near  the  entrance  to  Jericho 
was  blind.     When  he  heard  that  Jesus 
azareth  passed  by,  he  cried  out,  saying, 
3  mercy  on  me,  O  Lord  !  Thou  Son  of 
d.     This  important  request  had  its  de- 
effect  on  the  Son  of  God.      He  stood 
and  called  him  and  asked  what  he  re- 
ted  with  such  earnestness?     What  will 
lat  I  shall  do  unto  you?     Lord,  that  I 
receive  my  sight.     This  request   was 
made  in  vain.     Jesus  then  said.  Thy 
hath  made  thee  whole,  and  immedi- 
'   he  received    his  sight   and   followed 
3,  glorifying  God;   and  all  the  people 
'1  they  saw  it  gave  praise  to  God.     The 
•ring  to  sight  of  blind  Bartimeus,  who 


Saviour's  miracles,  and  being  desirous  of 
seeing  His  person,  ran  before,  and  climbed 
up  a  sycamore  tree  to  see  Him,  for  He  was 
to  pass  that  way.  As  Jesus  approached  the 
place  where  he  was,  Jesus  said,  Zaccheus, 
make  haste  and  come  down ;  for  to-day  I 
must  abide  at  thy  house.  The  little  man 
obeyed  and  hastened  to  descend,  and  ran  to 
Jesus  and  expressed  his  joy  at  our  Lord's 
condescending  to  visit  him,  took  Him  to 
his  house  and  showed  Him  all  the  marks  of 
civility  in  his  power.  Zaccheus  was  a  pub- 
lican, a  tax-gatherer  for  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. He  collected  taxes  alike  from  Jew 
and  Gentile.  He  was  a  Jew,  hence  was 
hated  and  despised  by  the  Jews.  A  Jew 
was  a  hardened  sinner  who  turned  publican, 
and  was  cast  out  of  the  synagogue.  This 
is  why  the  multitude  murmured  and  said 
contemptuously:  The  Lord  has  gone  to  be- 
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come  a  guest  of  a  man  who  is  a  sinner. 
Zaccheus  seems  to  have  heard  these  unjust 
reflections,  and  therefore  was  willing  to 
justify  himself  before  Jesus  and  His  attend- 
ants, saying,  Behold,  Lord  I  the  half  of  my 
goods  I  give  to  the  poor;  and  if  I  have 
taken  anything  from  any  man  by  false 
accusation,  I  restore  him  fourfold.  Jesus 
believed  in  his  sincerity  and  said  unto  him: 
This  day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house. 


OUTER     STAIRCASE     OF     AN     EASTERN     HOUSE. 

90.    Jesus    Arrives    at    Betliany, 

Time— A.  D.  30.  Place—Jiethany  Rulers— Tiberius  Ccesnr, 
emperor  of  Boman  Empire,  at  JRome;  Pontius  Pilate,  gov- 
ernor ofJudea ;  Herod  A  7-)fipas,  of  Galilee ;  Philip,  of  Upper 
Palestine,  north  oj  Caper xaam. 

Six  days  belore  the  Passover,  Jesus  and 


who,  with  Lazarus,  sat,  or  rather  reel: 
with  the  master  at  the  table.  Then  J!^ 
to  express  her  holy  affection  for  the  bh 
Saviour,  took  a  vase  of  alabaster,  a 
costly  perfume,  poured  the  contents  i 
the  head  of  Jesus,  and  the  house  w^as  ] 
with  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  ointn 
This  act  was  a  tribute  worthy  of  a  king 
no  doubt  seemed  to  be  an  expensive  luj 
Then  saitli  one  of  His  disciples, 
Iscariot  (Simon's  Son),  which  should  be 


ALABASTER     VASES. 


Him,  why  was  not  this  ointment  sol 
three  hundred  pence  (about  forty-eigh' 
lars),  and  given  to  the  poor?  This  he 
not  that  he  cared  for  the  poor,  but  be 


BETHANY 


Original     Photograph  ) 


the  twelve  arrived  at  Betnany,  and  repaired 
to  the  house  of  Lazarus,  whom  he  had  raised 
from  the  dead.  Soon  after  their  arrival, 
Martha  and  Mary  prepared  for  Him  a  sup- 
per at  the  house  of  one  Simon,  a  former  leper, 


he  was   a  thief,  and  had  the  bag,  an(;'^ 
what  was  put  therein.  Then  said  Jesu^ 
trouble  you  the  w^oman?     She  hath  wr 
a  good  work  upon  Me,  in  that  she^  p|i 
this  ointment  upon  My  body,  she  did 
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t>are  Me  for  burial.  The  poor  you  have  al- 
ls with  you,  but  Me  you  have  not  always, 
inewsof  His  arrival  had  spread  through 
lapital,  and  great  numbers  of  the  citizens 
|e  to  see  Lazarus,  who  had  been  raised 
li  the  dead,  together  with  the  great  Pro- 
D  who  had  wrought  so  stupendous  a  mir- 
,  and  many  of  them  were  convinced  both 
he  resurrection  of  the  former,  and  the 
nity  of  the  latter.  The  chief  priests  were 
I  made  sensible  of  the  weight  this  great 
icle  had  made  on  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
and  therefore  determined,  if  possible,  to 
both  Jesus  and  Lazarus  to  death. 


to  meet  Him,  and  the  multitudes  that  went 
before,  and  that  followed,  cried,  saying,  Ho- 
sanna  to  the  Son  of  David  :  Blessed  is  He 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

When  they  were  come  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  Jesus  sent  two  of  his  disciples,  saying 
Go  into  the  village,  and  there  you  shall  find 
a  colt  tied,  on  which  man  never  yet  rode. 
Loose  him  and  bring  him  to  Me.  If  any 
man  asks,  why  do  you  this?  say,  Because 
the  Lord  has  need  of  him,  and  immediately 
he  will  send  him.  The  two  disciples  went 
and  found  the  colt  as  Jesus  had  said,  and  they 
brought  him  to  Jesus ;    and  the  disciples  put 


EASTERN     WOMEN     GRINDING    AT    A    MILL. 


I    PulJlic   Entry    into   Jerusalem. 

'ime—A.  D.  30.    Place— Bethany.    Rulers— See  Sec.  90. 

ur  Lord,  though  He  knew  the  design  of 

lews  upon  Him,  also  knew  that  it  became 

;i  to  fulfill  all  righteousness;  and  was  so 

]from  declining  to   visit  Jerusalem,  that 

ieven  entered  it  in  a  public  manner. 


Tihe  people  who  had  come  to  the  feast, 
faring  that  Jesus  was  coming  to  Jerusalem, 
i«ii  branches  of  palm  trees  and  went  forth 


HOSANNA     TO     THE     SON     OF     DAVID. 

their  garments  upon  the  colt,  and  Jesus  sat 
on  him.  As  He  rode  toward  the  city,  a 
great  multitude  took  off  their  garments  and 
spread  them  in  the  way.  Others  cut  down 
branches  from  the  trees  and  strew^ed  them  in 
the  way,  that  He  might  ride  over  them. 
And  the  multitudes  that  went  before,  and 
that  follow^ed  after,  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
saying,  Hosanna  !  Blessed  is  He  that  has 
come  to  us,  sent  by  the  Lord. 

92.    Jesus   Weeps   over  Jerusalem. 

Time— A.  D.  30.    Flace—near  Jerusalem.    Rulers— See  Sec.  90. 

The  heart  of  Jesus,  however,  was  far  from 
being  elated  with  this  triumph.  He  saw  the 
approaching  doom  of  this  devoted  place, 
when  God,  in  righteous  indignation,  would 
give  it  up  to  the  Roman  armies. 

As  Jesus  drew  near  to  the  city,  surrounded 
by  the  rejoicing  multitude,  He  beheld  the 
city  wnth  a  divine  generosity  and  benevo- 
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lence,  which  nothing  can  equal;  wept  over 
it,  and  lamented  the  calamities  which  He 
foresaw  upon  it,  because  the  inhabitants 
were  ignorant  of  the  time  of  their  visitation, 
eaying,  the  days  shall  come  upon  thee,  that 
thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee, 
and  compass  thee 
round,  and  keep  thee 
in  on  every  side,  and 
fihall  lay  thee  even 
with  the  ground,  and 
thy  children  within 
thee ;  and  they  shall 
not  leave  in  thee  one 
etone  upon  another ; 
because  thou  knew- 
est  not  the  time  of 
thy  visitation.  In 
mental  vision  Jesus 
beheld  that  same  peo- 
ple who  now  met  with 
shouts  of  joy,  opening 
their  ears  to  the  hos- 
tile influences  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  by  tri- 
fling away  the  oppor- 
tunity   of    salvation 

which  had  come  so  near  them,  preparing 
for  themselves  a  fearful  doom.  In  the  midst 
of  the  exulting  salutations  of  the  rejoicing 
multitude.  He  heard  the  approaching  mur- 
derous cry  of  Crucify  Him !  and  through  the 
peaceful  repose  of  Jerusalem,  as  it  lay 
stretched  out  before  His  view.  He  could  see 
the  war-storms  which  were  to  roll  up  toward 
its  walls,  the  trench  the  Romans  would  dig, 
and  the  fortifications  they  would  erect 
around  the  Holy  City,  and  the  direful  hor- 
rors which  would  ensue. 

93«  Barren  Kig-Xree'WitliersA^way. 

Time — A.  D.  30.    Place— Jerusalem.    Rulers— See  Sec.  90. 

Jesus  rode  immediately  to  the  temple,  but 
it  being  evening,  He  soon  left  the  city,  to 
the  great  discouragement  of  the  people,  who 
expected  He  was  going  to  take  into  His 
hands  the  reins  of  government.  .  The  next 
morning,  very  early,  our  blessed  Saviour 
left  Bethany  to  again  visit  the  capital  of 
Judea.  As  He  pursued  His  journey.  He 
saw  at  a  distance  a  fig-tree,  which,  from  its 
fullness  of  leaves,  promised  an  abundance 
of  fruit.  This  inviting  object  induced  Him 
to  approach  it,  in  expectation  of  finding  figs, 
for  He  was  hungry.  On  coming  to  the  tree. 
He  found  it  to  be  really  barren  :  upon  which 
the  blessed  Jesus  said,  let  no  fruit  grow  on 
thee  henceforward  for  ever,  and  presently 
the  fig-tree  withered  away.  This  action 
prefigured   the   speedy  ruin   of  the  Jewish 


nation,  on  account  of  its  unfruitfuln 
under  all  the  advantages  it  then  enjoi 
This  miracle  may  also  be  a  warning  to 
not  to  be  barren  or  unfruitful  in  the  ^ 
of  the  Lord,  otherwise,  if  we  have  only 
show   and   profession    of  Christianity, 


JERUSALEM  FROM  THE  ROAD  TO  BETHANY. 

bring  forth  only  leaves,  without  produ 
the  fruits  of  it  in  holiness  of  life,  wesha 
destroyed. 


■B^O- 


THE     FIG     TREE. 


94.    Cleansing:    of  tlie   Tempi 

Time— A.  D.  30.    Place— Jerusalem.    Rulers— See  Se^ 

On     reaching     Jerusalem,     Jesus 
straightway  to  the  temple,  the  outer  ■ 
of  which  he  found  full  of  merchandise 
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'ike  this  grieved  His  lioly  and  right- 
•ul,  so  that  He  drove  them  all  out  of 
naple,  overturned  the  tables  of  the 
-changers  and  the  seats  of  them  that 
•ves,  and  would  not  suffer  any  vessel 
Carried  through  the  temple;  saying 
hem,  it  is  written,  my  house  is  the 
)f  prayer,  but  you  have  made  it  a  den 
^es. 


CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE,  JERUSALEM. 

Qg  dispersed  the  whole  tribe  of  mer- 
traffickers,  the  people  brought  unto 
e  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  diseased, 
re  all  healed  by  the  Son  of  God. 
evening  being  now  come,  Jesus,  with 
iiples,  retired  to  Bethany,  among  His 
'lends  with  whom  He  was  always  safe. 

le  ^Widow's  Mite  Commetided. 

k4.  D.  30.    Plac«— Jerusalem.    Eulers—See  Sec.  90. 

Jnext  morning,  Jesus,  with  His  disci- 
lain  returned  to  Jeru- 

;  nd  went  into  the  tem- 

'lie  infallible  preacher 

;teousness  having  ex- 
he  secret  practices  of 

Mbes    and   Pharisees, 

•1  with  His  disciples, 

^  ourt  of  the  women, 
l»o  treasury,  from  the 

ichests  being  fixed  to 

'I'lrs  of  the  portico  sur- 
|g  the  court,  for   re- 

.  the  offerings  of  those 

liinae  to  worship  in  the 

h     While  here,  Jesus 

how  the  people  cast  money  into  the 

f ;   and  many  that  were  rich  cast  in 
And  there   came    a    certain   poor 


widow,  and  she  threw  in  two  mites,  which 
make  a  farthing.  Jesus  said,  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  that  this  poor  widow  hath  cast 
more  in  than  all  they  which  have  cast  into 
the  treasury.  For  all  they  did  cast  in  of 
their  abundance;  but  she  of  her  want  did 
cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her  living. 

96.    Destruction     of    tlie     Xemple. 

Time— A.  D.  30.    Rulers— See  Sec.  90. 

Jesus  then  left  the 
temple  and  proceed- 
ed to  the  Mount  of 
Olives  with  His  dis- 
ciples.    The  eastern 
wall  of  the   temple 
fronted  the  Mount  of 
Olives.    It  was  built 
from  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  to  a  pro- 
digious height,  with 
stones  of  incredible 
bulk,    by    Solomon, 
and  was  the  only  re- 
mains of  Solomon's 
temple  that  escaped 
when  the  Chaldeans 
burnt   it.      Our  Sa- 
viour   now   says   to 
the    disciples,    after 
they   had    observed 
the    beauty    and 
strength   of  the  buildings   and    wall,   seest 
thou  these  great  buildings?  there  shall  not 
be  left  one  stone  upon  another  that  shall  not 
be  thrown  down.    The  disciples  then  desired 
to  know,  when  shall  these  things  be?   and 
what  shall  be  the  sign  of  Thy  coming  and  of 
the  end  of  the  ages.     Jesus  answered,  when 
ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  see 
that  you  be  not  troubled :    for  these  things 
must  come  to  pass ;  but  the  end  is  not  yet,  for 
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nation  shall  rise  against  nation,  and  king- 
dom against  kingdom:  and  there  shall  be 
famines,  and  pestilences,  and  earthquakes. 
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in  divers  places.  You  shall  meet  with  hot 
persecutions,  and  shall  be  brought  before 
the  great  men  of  the  earth  for  My  sake,  but 
take  no  thought  what  you  shall  speak,  for 
it  is  not  you  that  speak,  but  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Brother  shall  betray  the  brother  to  death, 
and  the  father  the  son  ;  and  children  shall 
rise  up  against  their  parents,  and  shall  cause 
them  to  be  put  to  death.  Jerusalem  shall  be 
surrounded  by  armies,  as  mentioned  by  Dan- 
iel the  prophet.  Then  let  them  which  are 
m  Judea  flee  to  the  mountains;  for  there 
shall  be  great  tribulation  such  as  was  not 
eince  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this 
time,  no,  nor  ever  shall  be.  Having  thus 
given    them  a  particular    account  of  the 


followers  of  Christ  to  be  delivered  froji 
oppression    under    which    they    hadii 
groaned,   and   openly    honored   befoi 
whole  earth.     Verily,  I  say  unto  yo 
generation  shall  not  pass,  till  all  these 
bo  fulfilled.     Heaven  and  earth   shal 
away,  but  ray  words  shall  not  pass 
Therefore,  be  ye  also  ready  :  for  in  st 
hour   as  you  think   not,  the   Son 
Cometh. 


o: 


97.    Judas  Agrees  to  Betray 

Time—A.D.ZQ.    Plaoe— Jerusalem.    Rulers— See  i 

At  the  feast  at  Bethany  for  Jesus  ai 
disciples,  in  the  house  of  Simon,  w 
been  healed  of  the  leprosy,  at  whicl 


JERUSALEM. 


various  circumstances  which  should  precede 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  He  next  de- 
scribes the  catastrophe  itself,  as  given  by  the 
ancient  prophets. 

In  those  days,  after  that  tribulation,  the 
sun  shall  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall 
not  give  her  light;  and  the  stars  of  heaven 
shall  fall,  and  the  powers  that  are  in  heaven 
shall  be  shaken.  And  upon  the  earth  dis- 
tress of  nations,  with  perplexity;  the  sea 
and  the  waves  roaring;  men's  hearts  failing 
them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those 
things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth.  Then 
shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  in 
heaven.  And  then  shall  all  the  tribes  of 
the  earth  mourn ;  and  they  shall  see  the  Son 
of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with 
power   and   great  glory.      Then    were   the 


arus,  recently  raised   from  the   del 
Martha,  whose  chief  delight  was  ' 
Jesus,   were   present,  Mary  also  ca 
with    costly    ointment,    tlio    gift 
anointed  Christ,  preparatory  to  His 

The  avaricious  and  malignant  Ju 
getting  the  due  his  Master,  and  who 
self  was — only  a  thief  as  yet,  soon  t( 
a  traitor — he  madly  and  loudly  cor 
at  what  he  termed  a  waste,  and  int 
and  grieved  Mary  in  her  work  of  k 

The  rebuke  he  received  from  J' 
disappointment  because  the  king 
into  Jerusalem  was  not  followed  t 
diate  victory,  sat  heavily  upon  his 
soul.  Irritated  by  the  exposure 
motives,  and  stung  with  the  guilt  o\ 
conscience,    he   arose   from    the   U 
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immediately  into  the  city,  to  the  his^h 
;'s  palace,  where  he  found  the  whole 
il  assembled.  His  passion  w^ould  not 
him  to  reflect  on  the  horrid  deed  he 
(oing  to  commit.  Unblushingly  he 
)ded  to  the  business.  What  will  you 
le,  and  I  will  deliver  Him  unto  you? 
cated  with  the  attention  he  received 
the  highest  officers  of  the  Jewish 
i,hi8  heart  being  filled  with  bitterness 
ds  Jesus,  he  covenanted  to  betray  his 
r  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  (about 
)  the  price  of  a  slave.     They  did  not 

that  their  niggardly  price  was  fixed 
)phecy,  but  to  this  moment  no  one  in 
dea  was  found  despicable  enough  to 

it.     At  last  Judas  Iscariot  came  and 


VIEW    OF    THE    MOSQUE    OF    OMAR. 


,he   prize,  barely  enough  to  buy  the 
|ith  which  to  hang  himself.    But  he  is 

Iindful   of   the    contempt   and   insult 
.    He  returns  and  waits  for  an  oppor- 
[  to  betray  his  Lord  and  Master. 

»Xlie   Feast   of  tlie   Passover. 

i-A.D.^O.    Place— Jerusalem.    Rulers— See  Sec.  ^i). 

^(  great  feast  of  the  Jews  was  in  com- 

L'ation  of  their  deliverance  in  Egypt 

<eir  departure  from  it.     When  the  de- 

ii;-  angel  slew  the  first-born  in  every 

<in  Egypt,  he  was  commanded  to  pass 

lie  houses  of  the  Jews.     On  this  Pass- 

iight  Jesus  instituted  the  sacrament 

lould  evermore  take  the  place  of  the 

feast.     AH  the  incidents  in  the  life  of 

-  :ti"e  instructive  and  of  pre-eminent  im- 

o  when  compared  with  other  events, 

^  events  connected  with  our  Saviour's 

:,luive  a  touching  and  abiding  interest. 

yrk  as  a  prophet  has  been  performed. 

j;)rk  as  a  priest,  in  the  sacrifice  of  Him- 

j  )w  commences.     The  day    was    now 


come  when  the   Jews  made  ready  for  the 
feast  of  the  Passover. 

Jesus,  knowing  the  time  of  His  suffering 
was  near  at  hand,  desired  to  celebrate  the 
passover  with  His  disciples,  therefore  He 


EASTERN     PITCHERS. 


said  to  Peter  and  John,  you  go  into  the  city 
and  prepare  us  the  Passover  that  we  may 
eat,  telling  them  that  they  should  meet  a 
man,  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water,  who  would 


THE     LAST     SUPPER. 

conduct  them  to  his  house,  and  show  them  a 
large  upper  room,  furnished,  where  they 
were  to  make  ready  for  him.  AVhen  the 
evening  had  come,  Jesus  left  Bethany,  and 
everything  being  ready,  He  sat  down  with 
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the  Twelve  at  the  appointed  hour.  Knowing 
that  his  sufferings  were  now  near,  He  told 
His  discij^les  in  the  most  affectionate  man- 
ner, that  He  had  greatly  desired  to  eat  the 
Passover  with  them  before  He  suffered, 
in  order  to  show  them  the  strongest  proofs 
of  His  love.  For  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not 
any  more  eat  thereof  until  it  be  fulfilled  in 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  Passover  began  with  a  supper  con- 
sisting of  a  whole  roasted  lamb,  bitter  herbs. 


COUNTRY      AROUND      BETHANY. 

bread  and  wine.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
passover  required  250,000  lambs.  Whether 
the  guest  chamber  was  provided  by  one  of 
the  disciples  is  not  known.  Universal  hos- 
pitality prevailed,  and  every  one  who  had  a 
spare  room  boasted  of  its  freedom  to  any  who 
first  came  for  it,  the  only  recom2)ense  for  its 
use  being  the  skin  of  the  lamb,  the  earthen 
oven,  and  earthenware  used  at  the  meal. 

99*    Order   of  Events   of  Passover. 

The  Paschal  lamb  was  killed  on  the  14th 
day  of  Nisan^  betvveen  3  and  5  p.  M.,  and 
eaten  the  same  evening,  upon  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  calculation,  the  15th 
of  Nisan  commenced.  The  Last  Supper  of 
our  Lord  with  his  disciples  was  eaten  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  when  the  14th  of 
^isan  commenced,  and  consequently  one 
day  before  the  Passover  was  generally  cal- 
culated.    (John  xiii.  1 ;  xviii.  28). 

On  the  next  day,  and  about  the  same  time 
that  the  Paschal  lamb  was  killed,  onr  Lord 
was  crucified,  and  thus  was  the  t3q^e  fulfilled. 
The  feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  began  strictly 
with  the  Passover  meal,  but  the  previous 
day  was  often  called  the  first  day  of  Un- 
leavened Bread,  as  it  is  by  Matthew,  Mark 
and  Luke,  because  the  Jews  then  burnt  all 
the  leaven  in  the  house. 

NiSAN  14th,  began  at  6  o'clock  on  Thurs- 
day  evening,   on    which    the   Last   Supper 


took  place.     Thursday  night  our  Lor( 
betrayed.     Early   on   Friday  mornin|| 
was  carried   before  the    Sanhedrim, 
taken  to  Pilate,  and  crucified  about  the 
time  the  Paschal  lamb  was  killed. 

KiSAN  15th,  began  at  6  o'clock  oi 
day  evening,  when  the  Passover  was 
This  was  the  preparation  for  the  Sal* 
which  was  also  the  first  day,  strictly  so  <: 
of  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread;  a' 
this  evening,  before  the  Sabbath,  Jos<j 
Arimathea  buried  our  Lord  in  \m\ 
sepulchre. 

NiSAN  16th,  began  at  6  o'clock  oi 
urday  evening,  on  which  the  Sanhedr 
quested  Pilate  to  place  a  guard  ov 
sepulchre,  lest  the  disciples  should 
away  the  body  by  night.  Next  mc 
Sunday,  being  the  third  day  from  the 
fixion,  according  to  the  Jewish  calcu 
our  Lord  rose  again  from  the  dead. 

loo*    lYaslies   His   Oisciples 

Time  A.  D.  30.    Place— Jerusalem.    Rulers— Bee  L 

Before  the  feast  had  fully  comn 
probably  while  they  were  taking  tlieir 
at  the  table,  a  strife,  unholy  and  unf 
had  arisen  among  the  disciples  as  i 
should  occupy  the  chief  seats  of  honor' 
arose  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  < 
have  the  highest  place  at  the  table, . 
of  great  importance  among  the  Orier 

The  Jews  believed  that  their  posi| 
the  future  world  would  be  affected  b 
position  in  the  present.  James  an( 
were  brothers;  no  doubt  John's  plac<l 
table  was  at  the  right,  and  that  of 
at  the  left,  next  to  Jesus.     This  may  i 


<^ 


^ 


J>^^ 


'f^M 


l€ 


/xT^  ^  /^.^^ 


SITTING   AT   MEAT— EASTERN    MANNE 

for  Salome's  request  for  her  sons,  and 
sire  that  John  should  sit  on  the  rigl 
Humiliating  indeed  does  it  seem 
this  solemn  hour,  when  Christ  was 
ting  over  His  death,  such  a  strife  shou 
Seeing  this,  Jesus  turns  from  the  t 
that  weighed  upon  Him  to  give  His  ( 
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on  of  humility,  and  to  teach  them  the 
ature  of  His  kingdom,  of  which  they 
'ained  so  erroneous  an  idea.  He  rises 
supper,  removed  His  outer  garment, 
Himself  as  a  servant,  takes  water,  and 
8  His  disciples  feet,  without  distinction, 
h  one  of  them,  Judas  Iscariot,  was  a 
ler  of  impiety.  When  our  gracious 
had  finished  this  menial  service,  He 


ing  spirits  Jesus  spoke  words  of  promise  and 
consolation,  saying,  lam  going  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you  ;  I  will  come  again,  and  receive 
you  to  Myself,  that  where  I  am  there  you 
may  be  also.  Jesus  was  greatly  troubled  to 
think  that  one  of  his  disciples  should  prove 
His  enemy.  Jesus  then  said,  verily  I  say 
unto  you  that  one  of  you  which  eateth  with 
me  shall  betray  me.     This  moving  declara- 


ACELDAMA.       (From    a 

38  His  garments,  takes  his  place,  and 
Do  you  know  what  I  have  done  ?  You 
e  Master  and  Lord.  So  I  am.  If  I, 
[jord  and  Master,  have  condescended 
h  your  feet,  you  surely  ought  to  per- 
vith  the  utmost  pleasure,  the  humblest 
of  love  one  to  another.     I  have  set 

ifpattern  of  humility.     Not  as  heathen 

lenjo}^  power  and  exercise  dominion, 

t  be  with  you.     He  that  among  you 

1)6  greatest,  must  be  the  servant  of  all. 

;,y  sat  and  did  eat,  Jesus  intimated  that 

'j^lthe  twelve  was  not  clean  of  guilt,  yet 

jitjonly  understood  his  meaning.  Jesus 
lid  :  A  servant  is  not  above  his  raas- 
1 1  he  can  betray  him.  I  know  whom 
chosen.     Then  Jesus  in  anguish  of 

-yx^QwXy  declared,  saying  verily,  verily, 

/  ::  you  shall  betray  me. 


J"*      A 


^itjesus  Points  out  tlie  Xraitor. 

A.  D.  30.    Place— Jerusalem.    Rulers— See  Sec.  90. 

NNttur  Saviour  was  now  to  be  but  a  short 

^I'ith  his  disciples.  He  thought  proper 

",",b  His  farewell  of  them,  which  He  did 

'53   most 


^•;i9', 


affectionate   manner.      These 
ijholy  tidings  greatly  troubled  them. 
vere  unwilling  to  part  with  so  kind  a 
so  dear  a  Master,  so  wise  a  guide,  so 
ble  a  teacher.     To  cheer  their  droop- 


n    Original    Photograph.) 

tion  greatly  affected  His  disciples  ;  and  they 
began,  every  one  of  them,  to  say  to  their 
Master,  Lord  is  it  I  ?  Jesus  gave  no  direct 
answer,  saying  it  is  one  of  the  number  that 
dipped  his  hand  with  me  in  the  dish.  Then 
He  utters  the  terrible  woe,  closing  the  door 
of  mercy  against  His  betrayer.  Woe  to  him 
by  whom  the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  ;  better 
were  it  for  him  had  he  never  been  born. 
Now  there  was  leaning  on  Jesus'  bosom  one 
of  His  disciples,  whom  Jesus  loved,  who 
asked.  Lord,  who  is  it?  Jesus  answered,  he 
it  is  to  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop  when  I  have 
dipped  it,  and  when  He  had  dipped  the  sop 
He  gave  it  to  Judas  Iscariot.  Judas  saw 
that  his  plans  were  known  and  his  charac- 
ter exposed,  and  went  immediately  out  from 
the  company.  Then  Satan,  who  had  ruled 
him,  took  full  possession  of  his  soul,  and 
urged  him  on  to  his  dreadful  doom. 

102.    The  I^ord's  Supper* 

Time—A.  D.  30.    Place— Jerusalem.    Ruhrs—See  Sec.  90. 

After  the  traitor  had  left,  Jesus  took 
bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  broke  it,  and  gave 
it  to  the  disciples,  and  said.  Take,  eat;  this 
is  My  body  which  is  broken  for  you. 
Observe  this  rite  no  longer  in  remembrance 
of  your  deliverance  from  Egypt,  but  iu 
remembrance  of  me ;  Who  by  dying  for  you, 
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will  bring  you  out  of  the  spiritual  bondage, 
and  will  establish  you  in  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God.  And  He  took  the 
cup  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them, 
Baying,  Drink  you  all  of  it;  for  this  is  My 
blood  of  the  new  testament,  which  is  shed 
for  many  for  the  re- 
mission of  sin.  This 
you  do  as  oft  as  you 
drink  it  in  remem- 
brance of  me.  Drink 
you,  said  the  blessed 
Jesus,  of  this  cup,  the 
type  of  that  which 
cleanseth  from  sin,  but 
I  will  not  drink  more, 
till  I  receive  the  full  ^^.^ 

blessedness  in  reserve  &^«^^ 
in  My  Father's  king- 
dom. To  His  life  and 
death,  His  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension  in- 
to glory,  we  are  in- 
debted for  our  hopes  ■WMiigBasi^  x^ 
and  assurances  of  par- 
don. With  the  great- 
est wisdom  and  good- 
ness, therefore,  this 
beneficent  Jesus  insti- 
tuted a  rite,  that 
should  recall  His  love 
to  our  memories,  and 

awake  each  pious  passion  in  our  breast, 
which,  by  the  breaking  of  bread,  and  the 
pouring  out  of  wine,  should  represent  to  us, 
in  a  striking  manner,  that  most  signal  proof 
of  the  affection,  both  of  Him  and  His  heav- 


because  He  had  no  sin  for  which  to  a| 
He  could  not  drink  of  it  in  its  joyous 
acter,  for  it  was  now  His  time  of  sorroj 

X03.    Jesus  Comforts  His  Disci] 

Time— A.  D.  so.    Place— Jerusalem,    Rulers—See  8e^ 

Our  blessed  Saviour,  after  deliverin 
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GARDEN     OF     GETHSEMANE. 

enly  Father,  when  His  tender  frame  was  ex- 
posed to  wounds  and  bruises,  when  streams 
of  the  most  precious  blood  issued  from  His 
sacred  veins.  The  blessed  Jesus  could  not 
drink  of  the  wine  in  its  sacrificial  character. 


JESUS    WASHING     HIS     DISCIPLES'     FEET. 

sacramental  cup,  and  telling  them  th; 
blood  was  shed  for  them,  mentions 
treachery  of  Judas  a  second  time:  ] 
he  is  at  hand  that  doth  betray  me. 

The  important,  the  awful  scene  nc 
preached,  when  the  great  work  was 
finished.  The  traitor  Judas  was  gone 
chief  priests  and  elders  for  a  band  of  s< 
to  apprehend  him  ;  but  this  did  not  d 
pose  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  H 
occasion  to  meditate  on  the  glory  that 
accrue,  both  to  Himself  and  to  His  Air 
Father,  from  those  sufferings,  and  sf 
it  to  His  disciples.  Now,  said  He,  is  t 
of  Man  glorified,  and  God  is  glori 
Him.  He  told  them  He  was  soon  t< 
them,  and  that  whither  He  was  goin; 
could  not  at  that  time  follow  Him,  bu 
follow  me  afterward.  Then  in  or 
make  His  disciples  further  humbl 
kindly  affectionate  one  toward  anotl 
gave  them  a  new  Commandment:  the 
to  love  one  another,  in  the  relation 
disciples,  and  in  that  degree  of  love 
He  had  showed  to  them ;  for  they  v 
lay  down  their  lives  for  their  br 
Then  said  Peter,  Lord,  wherever  Yo 
will  go,  even  to  prison  and  to  death. 
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'ed,  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the 
lall  not  cease  crowing  for  day,  till  you 
irice  denied  knowing  me,  and  so  said 
others. 

Promise  of  ttie  Holy  Spirit. 

A.  D.  30.    Place— Jerusalem.    Riders— See  Sec.  90. 

i3  then  said,  after  a  short  time  I  shall 

no  more  to  the  world,  yet  to  you  I 

pear  again;  for  I  shall  live  again, and 

10  shall  live  with  me.      When  I  have 


JEWISH     HIGH     PRIEST. 

;red  and  triumphed  over  death,  you 

nderstand  more  fully,  and  it  shall  ap- 
ore  visible,  by  great  and  manifest  ef- 

lat  I  act  in  all  things  agreeabl}^  to  My 
e's  will,  and  am  perfectly  invested  with 
[  wer  ;    and  that  you  in   like  manner 

Fy  power  and  commission  communi- 

)  you,  so  there  is  a  perfect  unity  and 
1  iiion  between  us.  The  blessed  Jesus 
il(l  them  that  He  was  going  to  heaven 

0  ready  a  place  for  them  there ;  that 
t  ther  would  send  them  another  advo- 

kI  comforter,  even  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
itlior  and  teacher  of  truth,  who  shall 
^iind  direct,  assist  and  comfort  you  in 
^3s.     This  Spirit  the  sensual  and  cor- 

fvorld  cannot  receive ;  having  no 
i^i^dge  of  the  divine  truths,  or  dispo- 
lio  be  governed  by  them. 

^ast  Prayer  with  His  Disciples* 

iA.  D.  30.    Place— Jerusalem.    Rulers— See  Sec.  90. 

jing  finished  His  discourse,  Jesus  lifted 

|3  eyes  to  Heaven  and   prayed  with 

ervency  to  His  Father:  O,  Almighty 


Father !  now  the  time  of  my  suffering,  for 
which  I  was  sent  into  the  world,  is  arrived, 
I  entreat  Thee,  support  me  under  it,  and 
make  me  triumph  over  death  by  a  glorious 
resurrection,  and  ascension  into  heaven,  that 
by  these  means  the  glory  may  redound  to 
Thee,  and  cause  Thy  will  to  be  believed  and 
obeyed  through  all  the  world,  to  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind,  according  to  the  full  intent 
of  that  office  and  power  with  which  Thou 
didst  originally  invest  me.  I  have  finished 
the  work  which  Thou  gavest  me  to  do,  to 
the  glory  of  Thy  name  upon  earth ;  and  now, 
to  complete  the  great  design,  do  Thou,  O, 
Almighty  Father,  likewise  glorify  me  with 
Thine  Own  Self  Support  me  under  my 
sufferings ;  let  me  prevail  and  triumph  over 
death,  by  a  glorious  resurrection,  and  exalt 
me  again  to  the  same  glory  in  heaven  which 
I  had  with  Thee  before  the  creation  of  the 
universe. — [The  prayer  is  recorded  in  the 
XYII  Chap,  of  John.) 

io6.  Christ's  Ag-ony  in  Oetlisemane* 

Time — A.  D.  30.    Place— near  Jerusalem.    Rulers — See  Sec.  90. 

The  pious  and  benevolent  prayer  being 
ended,  Jesus  and  the  eleven  left  the  chamber 
and  passed  through  the  narrow  streets, 
thronged  by  thousands  of  people  going  from 
supper.  It  was  near  midnight,  but  the  full 
moon  lighted  them  on  their  way  as  they 
came  down  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  into  a 
field  below,  through  which  the  brook  Kid- 
ron  ran,  and  in  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
brook,   was   a  garden    called    Gethsemane. 


CIVIL     OFFICERS. 

When  He  reached  the  open  garden  gate.  He 
took  Peter,  James  and  John,  the  three  select 
disciples,  whom  He  had  before  chosen  to  be 
witnesses  of  His  transfiguration,  and  now  to 
be  witnesses  of  His  passion,  He  crosses  the 
brook  Kidron  into  the  garden.  Going  a 
little  distance  into  the  thicker  shade  of  the 
olive  trees.  He  becomes  more  deeply  agitated 
and  bowed  down  under  the  weight  of  some 
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mighty  and  mysterious  sorrow.  He  feels 
that  he  must  be  still  more  alone,  and  He 
tears  Himself  away  from  the  favorite  three 
disciples,  and  goes  a 
stone's  throw  further 
into  the  recesses  of  the 
garden,and  casts  Him- 
self upon  the  ground 
in  an  agony  of  weep- 
ing and  prayer.  The 
sorrow  that  came  upon 
Him  was  so  over- 
whelming and  crush- 
ing, that  it  pressed 
Him  down  to  earth, 
and  penetrated  soul 
and  body  with  insup- 
portable anguish.  In 
the  utter  loneliness  Ml^^^/ 
and  desolation  of  this 
mysterious  conflict, 
He  is  ready  to  utter 
the  bitter  cry  of  the 
cross  itself,  My  God, 
My  God,  why  hast 
Thou  forsaken  Me? 

The  first  paroxysm 
of  agony,  with  its 
many  tears,  lasted,  it 
would    seem,     a     full 

hour.     Having  prayed,  He  returned  to  His 
disciples,  and  finding  them  asleep,  He  said, 


sweat  upon  His  brow,  and  His  face  chai 
and  furrowed  with  pain,  gently  rebu 
them  for  their  failure  to  watch,  the  m- 


mm 


m^^o^, 
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Simon  Peter,  sleepest  thou?  couldst  you  not 
watch  with  Me  one  hour  ?  While  He  stood 
all  tremulous  and  exhausted,  with  the  bloody 


THE     DISCIPLES     ASLEEP     IN     THE     GARDEN. 

rious  anguish  came  upon  Him   even 
mightily   than  before.     Charging  th<| 
watch.   He   turned   from   them   the  i 
time  to  hide  Himself  in  the  deep  receij 
the  garden  to  meet  His  great  conflict' 
Saying,  O,  My  Father,  if  this  cup  m 
pass  away  from  me,  except  I  drink  i 
will  be  done.     Again  He  returned  to 
and  found  them  asleep,  for  their  eye 
heavy.    His  pains  were  now  beyond 
tion,  intense   and    complicated.     The 
and  final   onset  of  His  great  agony 
upon  Him,  and  He  turned  away  fro 
helpless  human  comforters  to  meet  tl 
flict  alone.     And   there  appeared  an 
unto  Him  from  Heaven,  strengthening 
And  being  in  an  agony.  He   prayed 
earnestly;    and  His  sweat  was,  as  il| 
great   drops  of  blood   falling   down 
ground.     And  now  the  battle  is  fougj 
the  victory  won.     The  Man  of  sorr« 
drained  the  cup  of  sorrow  to  the  very 
He  has  conquered  by  submission,  al 
comes   forth   from    the    garden    will 
wonted  serenity  to  enter  upon  the 
scenes  of  mockery  and  death. 
107.    Betrayed  and  Made  I»ri« 

Time— A.  D.  30.    Place— Jerusalem.    Rulers— See 

Judas  now  informed  the  chief  priel 
Pharisees,  that  the  proper  time  for| 
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ing  Jesus,  had  come.  They,  therefore, 
vith  Him  a  band  of  soldiers  and  officers 

lanterns,  torches  and  weapons,  to  the 
3n  of  Gethsemane  to  apprehend  Jesus. 
L  they  approached  near  the  spot,  Judas 

nly  ran  forward,  and  coming  up  to 
,  said,  Hail,  Master !  and  kissed  Him. 

said  unto  him,  Friend,  wherefore  art 
come?  Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  man 
a  kiss  ? 

us  knowing  all  things  that  should 
upon  Him,  went  forth  and  said  unto 

Whom  seek  you?  They  answered 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Jesus  said  unto 
I  am  He,  thus  expressing  His  willing- 
Co  fall  into  their  hands.     Then  one  of 


THE     BETRAYAL. 

i'ldiers,  more  daring  than  the  rest, 
'■  caught  Jei^us  and  bound  Him;  upon 
;  Peter  drew  his  sword  and  smote  off 
^:' of  the  high  priest's  servant,  whose 
(Avas  Malchus.     Then  said  Jesus  unto 

•ut  up  again  thy  sword  into  its  place, 
'  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 

le  sword.  He  then  turned  to  Malchus, 
I  l  his  ear  and  healed  him.  Then  said 
t  o  the  priests  and  Pharisees,  who  had 
Jvith  Judas  and  his  band  to  take  Him, 
;'3u  come  out  as  against  a  thief  with 
'•5  and  stones  to  take  me?  I  sat  daily 
:ou  teaching  in  the  temple,  and  you 
^  hold  on  me;  but  this  is  your  hour 
tie  power  of  darkness.     Then  the  dis- 

ii  T  rr-^  *^^^  ®^^  *^^®^^  Master  in  the 
il'^t  His  enemies,  forsook  Him  and  fled. 

8 


io8.  Jesus  before  Annas  &  Caiaplias 

Time—Aprin,  A.  Z>.  30.  Place— Jerusalem.  Rulers— Set  Sec.  90. 

Then  the  band,  and  the  chief  captain  an(^ 
the  officers  of  the  Jews,  seized  Jesus  and 


JESUS  TAKEN  BEFORE  ANNAS. 

bound  Him  and  led  him  away  to  Annas,  for 
he  was  father-in-law  to  Caiaphas,  who  was 
high-priest  that  year.     Annas  was  a  man  of 


JESUS    TAKEN     BEFORE     CAIAPHAS. 

great  influence,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
had  been  the  head  of  the  craven  and  blood- 
thirsty priestcraft.     These  priests  held  the 
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exclusive  monopoly  of  selling  sacrifices,  and 
so  great  was  this  monopoly  that  a  single 
dove  has  been  sold  for  $2.50.  Annas  refused 
singly,  to  meddle  in  the  affair,  and  sent  Him, 
bound,  to  Caiaphasthe  high  priest,  at  whose 
palace  the  chief  priests,  elders  and  scribes 
were  assembled,  having  remained  there  all 
night  to  see  the  result  of  their  stratagem. 
Joseph  Caiaphas  was  chairman  of  that  body, 
called  the  Sanhedrim.  This,  however,  did 
not  constitute  a  lawful  court  in  capital  cases. 
Judgment  in  capital  cases  was  taken  away 
from  Israel  forty  years  before  the  temple 
was  destroyed.  It  was  simply  a  court  of 
inquiry.  Caiaphas  was  a  rash  and  arrogant 
young  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
Caiaphas,  as  high  priest,  was  supposed  by 
the  Jews  to  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  as 
descendant  of  Aaron. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  for  it  was  not  law- 
ful to  hold  court  in  the  night  time,  Jesus 
was  brought  before  their  council,  to  in  a 
measure  legalize  their  doings  of  the  night 
previous,  then  the  high  priest  asked  Jesus 
of  His  disciples  and  of  His  doctrine.  Jesus 
answered,  Why  askest  thou  me  ?  ask  them 
which  heard  me  what  I  said,  for  in  secret 
have  I  said  nothing.  The  high  priest,  find- 
ing all  his  attempts  totrapan  our  Saviour  in 
vain,  said  with  an  angry  look,  I  adjure  you 
by  the  living  God,  that  you  tell  us  whether 
you  are  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  Jesus 
answered,  I  am,  and  you  shall  see  the  Son 
of  man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  power 
and  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

When  the  high  priest  heard  this,  His 
second  assertion,  he  rent  his  clothes,  with 
great  indignation,  and  said  unto  the  council, 
why  need  we  trouble  ourselves  to  seek  any 
more  witnesses  ?  You  are  all  witnesses  that 
He  hath  spoken  blasphemy !  What  think 
you?  To  which  they  all  replied  that  He 
deserved  to  be  put  to  death,  for  assuming  to 
Himself  the  character  of  the  Messiah.  Then 
began  the  servants  and  common  people  to 
fall  upon  Him,  as  a  man  already  condemned, 
spitting  upon  Him,  buffeting  Him,  and  offer- 
ing Him  all  manner  of  rudeness  and  indig- 
nities. 

^09.     Jesus  before    Pontius  Pilate, 

Time— A.  D.  30.    Place— Jerusalem.    Rulers— See  Sec.  90. 

The  blessed  Jesus  being  thus  condemned 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  grand  assem- 
bly, it  was  resolved  to  carry  Him  before  the 
governor,  that  he,  likewise,  might  pass  sen- 
tence on  Him.  It  was  early  in  the  morn- 
ing when  a  loud  alarm  was  sounded  at  the 
gate,  and  the  Jewish  council  brought  Jesus 
to  the  hall  of  judgment,  or  governor's  palace. 


The  righteous  Jew  would  not  enter  a  heat] 
residence,  even  though  it  be  a  palace,  lest t! 
might  be  defiled,  yet  they  did  clamor  fort' 
blood  of  an  innocent  man,  even  after  Pilj' 
the  judge,  so  declared  Jesus.     Such  was'.] 
inconsistency  of  Jewish   character.     W 
the  governor  had  ascended  the  judgmentij 
he  asked  them  what  accusation  they  brou^ 
against  the  prisoner.     They  haughtily 
swered,  if  He  had  not  been  a  very  great 
extraordinary    malefactor,  we    should 
have  given  you  this  trouble,  at  so  unse 
able  an  hour.     Pilate  then  examined  Jj 
and  finding  He  had  not  been  guilty  eith 
rebellion   or  sedition,  but  that  he  was 
cused  of  particulars  relating  to  the  relifj 


JESUS    CONDUCTED     BEFORE     PILATE. 

and  customs  of  the  Jews,  grew  angri 
said,   what  are   these  things  to  me?| 
Him  and  judge  Him  according  to  youl 
law.     They  answered,  we  have  no  poi 
put  any  one  to  death,  as  this  man  cerl 
deserves.     To  prevent  a  tumult,  Pilatej 
ascended  the  judgment  seat,  and  agel 
amined  Jesus  on  the  charges  made  al 
Him  by   the  Jews.     Again  Pilate  del 
that  he  could  not  find  Him  guilty  cl 
fault  which  was  worthy  of  death,  accj 
to  the  Eoman  law.     Pilate,  recollectinJ 
the  chief  priests  had  said  with  regard 
dition  in  Galilee,  asked  if  Jesus  camel 
that  countr3^     On  being  informed  t[ 
did,  he  immediately  ordered  Him  to 
ried  to  Herod  Antipas,  who  was  gol 
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at  part  of  the  land;  for  Herod  was 
p  at  Jerusalem.  Pilate,  as  governor 
a,  had  come  up  to  Jerusalem  from  his 
iry  residence  at  Caesarea,  on  the 
■anean,  with  a  body  of  soldiers  ready 
any  riot  which  might  occur  during 
it  annual  feast  among  his  rebellious 
1.  Herod,  with  his  wife  and  court 
•s,  took  up  their  temporary  abode 
>eautiful  palace  of  Herod,  on  Zion's 
?his  palace  was  built  by  Herod  the 
nd  was  second  only  to  the  temple  in 
1  magnificence. 

esus  before    Merod   Antipas. 

-l.i>.  30.    Place— Jerusalem,.    Rulers— See  Sec.  %. 

was  exceeding  glad  at  this  oppor- 
f  seeing  Jesus,  hoping  to  have  the 


JESUS     BEFORE     HEROD. 

of  beholding   Him  perform  some 

liracle.     In  this  he   was,   however, 

ited.      As  Herod   had   apostatized 

doctrine  of  John  the  Baptist,  to 

b  was  once  probably  a  convert,  and 

"n   put   his  teacher   to    death,   the 

Tesus,  however  liberal  of  His  mira- 

|e  sons  and  daughters  of  affliction, 

|t  work  them  to  gratify  the  curiosity 

nt,  nor  even   answer   one   of  the 

|estions  he  proposed  to  Him. 

before  had  the  destestable  charac- 

irod  asserted  itself  with  more  cow- 

[anness  than  on  this  occasion.   Jesus 

fore  him  in  dignified  silence— the 

contempt.    All  this  time  the  Jews 


gp 


stood  without,  shouting  their  various  accusa- 
tions against  Jesus.  Although  Herod  was 
greatly  displeased  with  the  Great  Bedeemer 
of  mankind  for  refusing  to  work  a  miracle 
before  him,  yet  he  did  not  think  proper  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  His  enemies, 
since  they  offered  no  evidence  against  the 
accused.  Yet  the  great  ruler  must  gratify 
his  littleness  of  soul  by  making  sport  of 
the  defenseless  prisoner.  He  ordered  our 
blessed  Saviour  to  be  clothed  in  a  long,  pur- 
ple robe,  resembling  in  color  those  worn  by 
kings,  one  of  his  own  cast-off  garments,  and 
setting  some  kind  of  a  crown  on  His  head, 
he  in  common  with  the  soldiers,  mockingly 
hailed  Jesus,  King  of  the  Jews.  After  which 
Herod  returned  Him  again  to  Pilate,  saying, 
I  find  nothing  against  Him. 

iix.    Jesus   Returned   to    Pilate. 

Arrayed  in  the  mock  robes  of  Herod 
Antipas,  Jesus  was  led  like  a  beast  through 
the  hot  and  dusty  streets  into  the  palace  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  the  governor.  Pilate  having 
read  the  verdict  of  Herod  Antipas,  and 
called  the  rulers  of  the  Jews   before  him, 


JESUS     RETURNED     TO     PILATE. 

proceeded  as  follows :  Having  questioned 
this  man  before  you  about  the  things 
wherof  you  accused  Him,  and  finding  no 
fault  in  Him,  I  sent  Him  to  Herod,  who  also 
having  examined  Him  has  sent  Him  back, 
saying,  I  find  nothing  against  Him  worthy 
of  death,  therefore,  I  will  reprimand  Him 
and  let  Him  go. 
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Now  every  year  at  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over in  Jerusalem,  the  Roman  governor,  in 
order  to  acquire  popular  applause,  generally 
set  free  some  prisoner,  and  allowed  the  Jews 
to  say  which  one  it  should  be.  The  multi- 
tude, being  again  assembled  before  the  gov- 
ernor's palace,  began  to  call  aloud  on  him  to 
perform  the  annual  office  customary  at  that 
festival.  Then  Pilate  said.  Which  one  shall 
it  be,  Barabbas,  or  Jesus,  who  is  called 
Christ?    While  Pilate  was  speaking  to  them 


sympathy  and  fair  dealing  left  in  his 
position.  Did  ever  two  such  opposites  if 
luxury  and  pain,  selfishness  and  generi 
sin  and  holiness,  arrogance  and  hum 
midnight  and  midnoon,  Pilate  and  Chp 
Grovernor  Pilate  begins  to  cross-quc 
the  prisoner,  and  finds  Him  innocent 
wants  to  let  Him  go.  Pilate  even  exp 
the  people  would  embrace  the  first  o 
tunity  of  declaring  in  favor  of  Jesus 
this  he    was    disappointed,  for  the 


he  received  a  message  from  his  wife,  Claudia 
Procula,  saying,  Do  no  harm  to  that  just 
man,  for  I  have  been  much  troubled  this 
day  in  a  dream  concerning  Him. 

From   a   chamber  balcony   Pilate's   wife 
overlooked  the  shameful  proceedings;    she 


WASHING     VESSELS. 

heard  the  clamorous  mob  thirsting  for  the 
innocent  man's  blood,  and  saw  her  weak- 
kneed  husband  sitting  in  judgment  over  a 
nation  he  dared  not  offend,  by  releasing  a 
prisoner  he  knew  was  innocent.  Pilate  was 
an  unscrupulous,  cowardly,  time-serving, 
compromising  man,  with  some  few  traces  of 


priests  persuaded  the  Jews  to  ask  f( 
abbas.     Pilate  then  said,  What  theuT 
do  with  Jesus,  your  King?    They  cri( 
loud   voices,    Crucify  Him!    Crucityl 
Then  Pilate  said,  What  evil  hath  H(l 
And  they  cried  out  the  more  excee 
Crucify  Him !     Pilate  urged  them  ag; 
again  to  desire   the  release   of  Jesi| 
declared  His  innocence.    Finding  it 
to  struggle  with  their  prejudices,  11 
water  and  washed  his  hands  before  tl 
pie,  crying  out  at  the  same  time  t 
prisoner  had  no  fault,  and  he  was  h 
of   His  blood.      This  was   a   custol 
known  to  Roman,  Greek  and  Jew,  bil 
the  bronze  slave  of  the  palace  carf 
Pilate's  wash-basin,  he  carried  out 
Pilate's  cruelty,   cowardice  or  wicll 
But  the  Jews  continued  inflexible,  ail 
out  with  one  voice.  His  blood  be  upoE| 
upon   our   children.     Then    Pilate 
Barabbas,  but  delivered  Jesus  to  thj 

II2*    Jesus  Scourg-ed  and  Ifl 

Time— A.  D.  30.    Place— Jerusalem.    Bulers—86 

It  was  the  general  practice  of  the 
to  scourge  those  criminals  they  coi 
to  be  crucified.     The   condemned 
stripped  to  the  waist,  and  cruelly  b 
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re  back  with  rods  or  cords.  Pilate, 
)re,  ordered  the  blessed  Jesus  to  be 
ed,  and  delivered  to  the  soldiers  to  be 
death.  Then  the  soldiers  led  Him 
le  pretoriiim  or  common  hall,  where 
dded  the  shame  of  disgrace  to  thebit- 
j  of  His  punishment ;   for  sore  as  He 


ROMAN  SCOURGE. 

reason  of  the  stripes  they  had  given 
hey  dressed  Him  in  a  purple  robe,  in 
a  of  His  being  King  of  the  Jews, 
dressed  Him  in  this  robe  of  mock- 
j,  they  put  a  reed  in  His  hand  instead 
Bptre,  and  after  plaiting  a  wreath  of 


JESUS     SCOURGED. 

\\  they  put  it  on  His  head  for  a  crown, 
d  it  down  in  so  rude  a  manner,  that 
Itinples  were  torn,  and  His  face  be- 
)ifd  with  His  most  precious  blood. 
(I  hey  bowed  the  knee  before  Him,  and 
if  I  Him,  saying.  Hail,  King  of  the 
And  they  spit  upon  Him,  and  took 
M  and  smote  Him  on  the  head.     The 


governor,  whose  office  obliged  Him  to  be 
present  a^  this  shocking  scene  of  inhu- 
manity, was  ready  to  burst  with  grief.  The 
sight  of  an  innocent  and  eminently  holy 
person,  treated  with  such  shocking  barbar- 
ity, raised  even  in  Pilate's  breast  the  most 
painful  sensations  of  jDity. 

113.    Pilate  ag^ain  Seeks  to  Release 

Time — A.  D.  30.    Place— Jerusalem.    Rulers — See  Sec.  90. 

Though  Pilate  had  given  sentence  that  it 
should  be  as  the  Jews  desired,  he  was  in 
hopes  that  if  he  showed  Jesus  to  the  people 
in   that   condition,   they   must  relent,  and 


THEY     MOCK    JESUS. 

earnestly  petition  for  Him  to  be  released. 
Pilate  now  again  went  forth  to  the  people, 
and  exhibited  to  their  view  a  spectacle  cap- 
able of  softening  the  most  environed,  obdui  • 
ate  and  enraged  enemy.  His  hair.  His  face, 
His  shoulders,  all  clotted  with  blood,  and 
the  purple  robe  daubed  with  spittle  of  the 
soldiers.  That  the  sight  of  Jesus  in  this 
distress  might  make  the  greater  impression 
on  the  peojDle,  Pilate  cried  out,  Behold  the 
man! 

When,  however,  the  chief  priests  ancf 
officers  saw  Him,  they  cried  out.  Crucify 
Him  !  Crucify  Him  !  Pilate  then  told  them, 
that  if  they  would  have  Him  crucified  they 
must  do  it  themselves,  for  I  find  no  fault  in 
Him.  The  Jews  answered,  We  have  a  law, 
and  by  our  law  He  ought  to  die,  because  He 
made  Himself  the  Son  of  God.  From  this 
time  Pilate  sought  to  release  Jesus,  but  tho 
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Jews  cried  out,  If  you  let  this  man  go,  you 
are  not  Caesar's  friend.  Whosoever  maketh 
himself  a  king  speaketh  against  Csesar. 
This  argument  shook  Pilate's  resolution. 
He  was  terrified  at  the  thought  of  being 
accused  to  the  Emperor.  He,  therefore, 
brought  Jesus  out  a  second  time  into  the 
pavement,  wearing  the  purple  robe  and  the 
crown  of  thorns;  and  pointing  to  Him,  said, 
Behold  your  King.  But  they  cried  out, 
Away  with  Him !  Crucify  Him !  Pilate 
said.  Shall  I  crucify  your  King?  The  chief 
priests  answered.  We  have  no  king  but 
Csesar.  Pilate  then  delivered  Jesus  to  them 
to  be  crucified. 


faction  in  his  power  for  the  crime  hh 
committed.  Accordingly  he  came,  ant 
fessed  openly  his  sins  before  the  chief  j 
and  elders,  and  returned  to  them  the 
pieces  of  silver,  saying,  I  have  commi 
most  horrid  crime  in  betraying  my  M 
an  innocent  man,  to  death. 

This  moving  speech  had  no  effect  ( 
callous  hearts  of  the  Jewish  rulers.  | ' 
did  they  care  whether  He  was  innoc 
guilty.  They  replied.  What  is  that 
See  thou  to  that.  And  they  scorne 
traitor.  Then  Judas  threw  down  the 
pieces  of  silver,  the  wages  of  his  iniqi 
the  temple,   and   departed.      The    d 


ECCE    HOMO. 


That  the  conduct  of  Pilate  was  highly 
criminal  cannot  be  denied.  But  his  guilt 
was  light  in  comparison  with  the  Jews  and 
especially  the  priests.  His  was  the  guilt  of 
weakness  and  fear;  theirs  the  guilt  of  set- 
tled and  deliberate  malice.  No  doubt  Pilate 
greatly  feared  the  Emperor  Tiberius  at 
Rome,  whose  suspicion  he  had  already 
excited,  and  who  finally  did  efi'ect  his  banish- 
ment and  suicide  about  A.  D.  36. 

114.    Remorse  and  Deatli  of  Judas. 

Time— A,  D.  30.    Place— Jerusalem.    Rulers— See  Sec.  90. 

When  Judas  Iscariot,  who  had  betrayed 
and  delivered  his  kind  and  indulgent  Master 
into  the  hands  of  the  Council,  saw  that  He 
was  condemned  and  must  die,  he  was  filled 
with  the  deepest  remorse  for  what  he  had 
done,  and  determined  to  make  all  the  satis- 


remorse   now  seized    upon    the 
Judas,  and  his  soul  was  agitated  by  t| 
rors  of  despair. 

Racked  with  agonizing  passions, 
able  to  support  the  misery,  he  wentil 
despair,  and  hanged  himself  to  a  t[ 
across  a  bridge  along  a  deep  chasm.  J 
he  hung  in  the  hot  sun,  swelled  andll 
day  after  day,  for  no  Jew  will  toacbl 
body  during  the  feast,  lest  he  becomej 
At  last  turning  to  corruption,  and 
longer  to  hold  together,  his  body  fe 
long  into  the  deep,  dark  valley,  arj 
asunder.     In  due  time,  when   the 
was  over,  the  scavenger  came  aroul 
dragged  it  down  to  Gehenna,  where! 
casses  of  beasts  and  criminals  were  cj 
[there  burned.     This  is  the  last  mei| 
have  of  Judas. 
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Jesus  I^ed  A^way  to  t>e  Crucified. 

\£—A.  D.  30.    Place — Jerusalem.    Rulers— See  Sec.  90. 

e  solemn,  the  awful  period,  now  ap- 
plied, when  the  Son  of  God,  the  redeemer 
e  world,  was  to  undergo  the  oppressive 
en  of  our  sins  upon  the  cross,  and  sub- 
mto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross, 
we  might  live  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
yer  and  ever.     After  clothing  Him  in 


JESUS     BEARING     HIS     CROSS. 

8  wn  garments,  the  soldiers  led  Him  from 

lo's  mansion  to  the  place  of  crucifixion. 

(fatigue  of  the  preceding   night  spent 

b  )ut  sleep,  the  sufferings  He  had  under- 

n  in  the  garden,  His  having  been  hurried 

1  place  to  place,  and  obliged  to  stand  the 

1(0  time  of  His  trial,  the  want  of  food, 

dJie  loss  of  blood  lie  had  sustained,  and 

tHis   want  of  courage  on  this  occasion, 

ijid  Him  to  faint  under  the  burden  of  the 

i\.     The  soldiers,  seeing  Him  unabled  to 

fcthe  weight,  laid  it  on  one  Simon,  and 

1)   him  bear  it  after  Jesus.     This  they 

I'or  fear  He  would  die  with  the  fatigue, 

.hus  elude  His  punishment. 

e  blessed  Jesus,  in  His  journey  to  Cal- 

was  followed  by  a  great  multitude  of 

e,  who  lamented  bitterly  the  severity 

8  sentence,  and  showed  all  the  tokens 

cere  compassion  and  grief.     Jesus,  for- 

g  His  distress  at  the  very  time  it  lay 

est  upon  Him,  turned  Himself  about, 

ith  a  benevolence  and  tenderness  truly 

e,  said,  Daughters  of  Jerusalem  !  weep 

r  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves  and  for 

children;    reserve  your  tears  for  the 

rable  fate  of  yourselves  and  your  chil- 

for  the  calamities  that  will  soon  fall  on 

and  your  offspring   are  truly  terrible, 

,,(^}all  for  the  bitterest  lamentation.     The 

p^^hts  of  these  calamities  afflict  my  soul 

'  lore  than  the  feeling  of  my  own  suffer- 


ings. Many  of  them,  and  the  majority  of 
their  children,  would  live  to  see  such  rivers 
of  bloodshed,  such  complications  of  agony, 
as  the  world  had  never  before  known. 

1x6.    The  Crucifixion  of  Jesus. 

Time— A.  D.  30.    Place— JerusaUm.    Rulers— See  Sec.  90. 

When  they  arrived  at  Calvary,  the  plac© 
of  execution,  which  was  but  a  short  distance 
outside  the  gates  of  the  city,  the 
crosses  were  laid  on  the  ground, 
while  the  holes  were  being  dug. 
When  all  was  ready,  the  soldiers  be- 
gan to  execute  their  orders,  by 
stripping  Him  quite  nakjed,  and 
in  that  condition  began  to  fasten 
Him  to  the  cross.  While  they  were 
piercing  His  hands  and  His  feet 
with  nails,  instead  of  crying  out 
through  the  sharpness  of  the  pain, 
He  calmly,  though  fervently,  prayed 
for  them,  and  for  those  who  had  any 
hand  in  His  death.  His  first  words 
from  the  cross  were.  Father,  for- 
give THEM ;  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do.  Thus  was  the  only  begot- 
ten Son  of  God,  who  came  down 
from  heaven  to  save  the  world,  cru- 
cified by  His  own  creatures;  and  to  render 
the  ignominy  still  greater,  placed  between 
two  thieves. 


THE    CRUCIFIXION. 


Crucifixion  was  a  relic  of  ancient  barba- 
rism. The  sufferings  are  beyond  description. 
Josephus  states,  that  of  three  Jews  for  whom 
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he  obtained  release  from  the  cross  after  a  few 
hours  suffering,  but  one  survived  the  shock. 
Persons  who  were  crucified  did  not  always 
die  at  once;  they  lived  for  several  hours 
hanging  on  the  cross;  the  duration  of  suf- 
fering depended  entirely  on  physical  endur- 
ance. Although  Jesus  was  crucified  in  the 
morning,  He  hung  in  agony  until  the  after- 
noon. In  the  meantime,  the  soldiers  who 
had  crucified  Him,  sat  down  and  watched 
Him  there.  And  they  took  His  garments, 
and  divided  them  among  themselves,  and  for 
His  coat  they  cast  lots.  The  clothing  of 
the  crucified  was  the  soldiers'  perquisites. 
Over  the  crucified  one  the  Jews  placed  the 
title  of  his  crime ;  therefore,  upon  the  cross, 
above  the  head  of  Jesus,  Pilate  set  up  this 
writing :  This  is  Jesus  of  ^N'azareth,  King 
OP  THE  Jews.  This  greatly  displeased  the 
chief  priests  and  the  elders,  and  they  went 
to  Pilate  begging  that  the  writing  might  be 
altered.  But  he  would  not,  saying,  What  I 
have  written,  I  have  written. 

117.    Jesus   Mocked   on   tlie  Cross. 

Time— A.  D.  30.    Place— Jerusalem.    Rulers— See  Sec.  90. 

And  they  that  passed  by  reviled  Him, 
wagging  their  heads  and  saying,  You,  who 
destroyest  our  temple,  and  rebuildest  it  in 
three  days,  save  Yourself.  If  You  are  the 
Son   of  God,   come  down   from   the   cross. 


ROMAN      SOLDIERS. 

The  chief  priests,  scribes  and  elders  also 
mocked  Him,  saying.  He  saved  others,  him- 
self He  cannot  save ;  He  trusted  in  God,  let 
Him  deliver  him  now  if  He  will  have  him, 
for  He  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God.  And  the 
Roman  soldiers,  seeing  the  derision  of  the 
Jews,  took  example,  and  in  mockery  offered 
Him  a  portion  ot  their  sour  wine. 

Nor  did  even  one  of  the  thieves  forbear 
mocking  the  Great  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,   though    laboring  himself  under  the 


most  racking  pains,  and  struggling  with  1 
agonies  of  death.  The  other  exercisec 
most  extraordinary  faith,  and  at  a  ti 
when  our  Great  Redeemer  hanged  upon  I 
cross,  as  the  most  ignominious  of  malefactc 
Lord,  said  he,  remember  me  when  Tl 
comest  into  thy  kingdom.  The  Great  \ 
deemer  of  mankind  answered  him,  Vei 
I  say  unto  thee,  to-day  shalt  thou  be  \s 
me  in  Paradise.  The  word  Paradise  sig 
fies  a  beautiful  land — a  waiting-place 
saints  till  the  final  judgment,  accordin| 
Jewish  popular  belief. 

ii8.  Jesus  Comtnends  His  Motb] 

Time — A .  D.  30.    Place— Jerusalem,.    Rulers — See  Sec. ' 

Now  there  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesul 
a  little  distance,  a  group  of  sorrowing,  w«| 
ing  women  and  friends,  among  them,  M.[ 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  Mary,  the  wife! 
Cleopas,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  probjj 
Salome  and  Mary  and  Martha,  and  otl| 
with  John,  the  beloved  disciple. 

When  the  veil  of  darkness  began  to  e: 
over  the  face  of  nature,  they  drew  nei 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  The  blessed  Jl 
was  now  in  the  midst  of  His  sufferil 
The  grief  of  His  mother  and  her  comparl 
greatly  affected  Him,  especially  the  disj 
of  His  mother.  Forgetful  of  His  own 
ferings,  He  turned  to  them,  expressing 
most  affectionate  regard,  both  for  herj 
for  them.  That  His  mother  migh 
some  consolation  to  support  her  undeil 
greatness  of  her  sorrow,  Jesus  addr 
John,  saying,  Let  her  be  the  same  to| 
after  I  am  dead,  as  if  she  were  thy 
mother,  and  to  His  mother,  He  said.  Le'| 
be  to  thee  as  if  he  were  thy  son. 


XI9.    Jesus  Hxpires  on  tlie  Cr 

Tim£—A.  D.  30.    Place— Jerusalem.    Rulers— See  Se\ 

But  see  the  sun,  that  glorious  lumina 
heaven,  as  it  were,  hides  his  face  frorl 
detestable  action  of  mortals,  and  is  wrd 
in  the  pitchy  mantle  of  chaotic   darif 
Now  from  the  sixth  hour  there  was 
ness  over  all  the  land  till  the  ninth 
At  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock  i| 
afternoon,   Jesus   cried    with  a  loud 
saying,  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast 
forsaken   Me?    and    so   his   human   11 
sank  upon  the  cross.     Some  thought] 
He  cried  out  from  being  so  thirsty,  <| 
that  He  called  for  Elias,  and  being  de| 
of  keeping  Him  alive  as  long  as  possr 
see  whether  Elias  would  come  to  takel 
down  from  the  cross,  one  of  them  fi( 
sponge  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  on 
and  gave  Him  to  drink.     As  soon  as 
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asted  the  vinegar,  He  said,  It  is  finished, 
er,   into   Thy  hands   I    commend   my 
Having   uttered   these    words,    He 
d  His  head  and  yielded  up  the  ghost. 
3ides  the  great  darkness,  and  amid  the 

chaos   and    gloom,   the   temple   was 

and  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent 

top  to  bottom,  the  earth  quaked,  the 

rocks   were   split   asunder,   and   the 
chres  hewn  in  them  were  opened,  and 


in 


CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE. 

□  of  those  who,  while  they  lived,  had 
7\  the  Lord,  rose  up  out  of  their  graves 
i  ent  into  Jerusalem,  and  were  seen  of 
n  persons  after  Jesus  had  risen  from  the 
<  Thus  were  demonstrated  by  many 
'i  tokens,  the  truth,  the  divinity,  the 
r-  of  our  Redeemer's  mission.  The 
I  and  obdurate  Jews  were  struck  with 
lir,  and  fully  convinced  that  the  person 
A  uid  cruelly  put  to  death,  was  nothing 
iiin  the  Son  of  God,  the  promised  Mes- 
1  he  Saviour  of  the  world. 

»  Reflections  &  Considerations. 

!.  1  now,  dear  reader,  take  one  last  view 
ify  dying  Saviour,  breathing  out  His 
id  upon  the  cross  !  Behold  His  unspot- 
,  esh  lacerated  with  stripes,  by  which 
l(t  art  healed  !  See  His  hands  extended 
ii.  lailed  to  the  cross — those  beneficent 
fon  which  were  incessantly  stretched  out 

oose  thy  heavy  burdens,  and  to  impart 
*|ngs  of  every  kind !     Behold  His  feet 

d  to  the  accursed   tree    with    nails — 


those  feet  which  always  went  about  doing 
good,  and  traveled  far  and  near  to  spread 
the  glad  tidings  of  everlasting  salvation  ! 
View  His  tender  temples  encircled  with  a 
wreath  of  thorns,  which  shoot  their  keen, 
afliicting  points  into  His  blessed  head — that 
head  which  was  ever  meditating  peace  to 
poor,  lost  and  undone  sinners,  and  spent 
many  a  wakeful  night  in  ardent  prayer  for 
their  happiness !     See  Him  laboring  in  the 


FRANKINCENSE. 

agonies  of  death,  breathing  out  His  soul  into 
the  hands  of  His  Almighty  Father,  and 
praying  for  His  cruel  enemies !  Was  ever 
love  like  this?  Was  ever  benevolence  so 
gloriously  displayed?  Put  thou  thy  trust 
in  that  bleeding,  that  dying  Saviour!  Take 
sanctuary  under  that  tree  of  life,  the  igno- 
minious cross  of  thy  bleeding  Saviour ;  fly 
for  safety  to  that  city  of  refuge,  opened  in 
His  bleeding  wounds.  These  will  prove  a 
sacred  hiding-place,  not  to  be  pierced  by  the 
flames  of  divine  wrath,  or  the  fiery  darts  of 
temptation.  His  dying  merits,  His  perfect 
obedience,  will  be  as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry 
place,  or  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
dry  land.  May  both  thou  that  perusest  and 
him  who  hath  written  this  for  thy  soul's 
advantage,  be  covered  at  that  unutterably 
important  conjuncture,  by  the  wings  of  His 
redeeming  love. 

121.   Tlie    Entombment   of  Jesus. 

Time—A.D.^(i.    Place— Near  Jerusalem.    Bnlers—See  Sec.90. 

With  the  appalling  darkness  and  terror  of 
the  earthquake,  the  multitude  in  general 
fled  back  to  the  city,  w^hile  the  friends  of 
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Jesus,  who  had  not  forsaken  Him,  with  the 
brave  and  constant  women  from  Galilee, 
stood  at  a  distance  witnessing  all  these  mar- 
velous scenes.  The  night  was  coming  on, 
and  soon  it  would  be  the  Sabbath.  The 
Romans  cared  nothing  for  the  Jewish  sacred 
day,  nor  their  law,  which  explicitly  states 
that  the  body  should  be  buried  the  same 


THE     ENTOMBMENT     OF     JESUS. 
(After  a  Painting  by   P.    Fontane.) 

day  of  death.  But  the  servants  of  the  Lord 
were  there  to  see  that  the  body  was  properly 
entombed. 

Now  because  it  was  the  preparation,  the 
next  day  being  the  Sabbath,  the  Jews  de- 
sired that  the  bodies  should  not  remain 
longer  upon  the  cross.  They  ac'cordingly 
asked  of  Pilate  that  the  legs  of  the  three 
persons  crucified  be  broken,  to  hasten  their 
death,  and  the  corpses  removed.  Pilate 
readily  consented,  and  gave  the  necessary 
orders  to  the  soldiers  to  put  it  in  execution. 
The  shock  of  breaking  the  legs  of  the  cruci- 
fied one,  added  to  what  He  had  already  suf- 
fered, was  deemed  sufficient  to  produce 
speedy  death.  This  habit  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with  Roman  brutality. 

When  they  came  to  Jesus,  they  saw  that 
He  was  dead  already,  and  did  not  break  His 
legs  as  they  had  done  the  two  malefactors, 
yet  one  of  them,  out  of  cruelty,  thrust  a 
spear  into  His  side,  and  forthwith  there 
came  out  blood  and  water.    When  the  even- 


ing  was   come,   it   being    the    preparati 
Joseph   of  Arimathea,  a  disciple  of  Jei 
and  a  good  man,  remarkable  for  his  bii 
fortune  and  office,  went  boldly  to  Pilate  i 
begged  the  body  of  Jesus.    Having  obtai 
his  request,  this  worthy  Counselor  repai 
to  Mount  Calvary,  and  assisted  by  Nice 
mus  (the  same  who  came  to  Jesus  by  nig 
the  three  Marys,  John,  and  perhaps  oth 
took   the    body   down   from  the  cross, 
wrapped  it  in  a  clean  linen  cloth,  and 
it  in  his  own  new  tomb,  which  he  had  hi 
out  in  the  rock,  and  he  rolled  a  great  si 
to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and  depar 
This   was   no   light  task  undertaken 
these  two   Jewish   rulers,   members  of 
Sanhedrim,  in  the  face  of  the  present  pi] 
dice  against  Jesus,  besides  the  handlin 
the  dead  body  would  defile  them  during 
next  seven  days,  so  they  could  not  fur 
participate  in   the  Passover  exercises, 
the  act   might  cost  them  their  lives, 
two  criminals  who  were  crucified  with  J 
were  at  once  cast  into  Gehenna,  where] 
bodies   of  all   criminals,    and   carcass* 
beasts   were  burned,  and   where  the 


FORTRESS     OF     ANTONIA, 

believed  the  body  of  Jesus  would  suff 
same  ignominy,  and  it  would,  ha 
heaven  ordered  otherwise. 

The  women  of  Galilee,  who  had  wr 
their  dear  Redeemer  in  His  last  moij 
and  accompanied  His  body  to  the  sepil 
agreed  among  themselves,  as  soon  \ 
Sabbath  was  passed,  to  return  to  the  ' 
chre  and  embalm  the  body  of  theii 
Saviour,  by  annointing  and  swathing  J 
the  manner  then  common  among  the 

122.    Xlie  TVatcli  at  tlie  Sepuljif 

Time—A.D.Z^).    Place— near  Jerusalem.    Rulers— Se\-^' 

The  next  day  which  followed  the  pi 
tion,  the   chief  priests  and  Pharisees 


e 
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that  the  tomb  was  empty,  and  the  Lord  had 
risen.  Early  in  the  morning  following  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the 
other  Mary,  came  to  visit  the  sepulchre, 
bringing  the  spices  they  had  made  ready,  to 
complete  the  embalmment  of  the  body  of 
Jesus.    As  they  were  coming,  they  said,  who 


Pilate,  saying,    Sir,   we   remember   that 

ile  that  deceiver  was  yet  alive,  He  said, 

\qy  three  days  I  will  rise  again.    We  pray 

e,    therefore,    that    the    tomb    may    be 

irded,  and  made  safe,  until  after  th-e  third 
f ,  lest  His  disciples  come  in  the  night  and 

al  Him  away,  and  then  say  to  the  people, 
is  risen  from  the  dead,  in  which  case  the 

t  error  will  be  worse  than  the  first.  Pilate 
blight  the  request  a  reasonable  one,  and 
;  e  them  leave  to  take  as  many  soldiers  as 
1  y  pleased.  So  they  went  with  the  sol- 
l  rs  to  the  tomb,  and  made  all  as  sure  as 
1  y  could,  and  sealed  the  stone  with  the 
hhedrim's  great  seal,  that  nobody  might 
( love  it,  and  set  a  watch  of  soldiers  to  pre- 
'it  any  one  approaching. 

5ut  that  night  the  angel  of  the  Lord  de- 
(nded  from  heaven,  and  rolled  back  the 
ttie  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  and  sat 
[  )ii  it.  His  face  was  bright,  like  lightning, 
,]l  His  garments  white  as  snow,  and  for 
er  of  Him  the  keepers  did  shake,  and  be- 
f  le  helpless  as  dead  men.  Then  they  fled 
r)  the  city,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
(0  from  the  dead. 

;j.  Morning:  of  tlie  Resurrection.  the    brook    kedron. 

ime—A.D.'iQ.    Plax^e— Jerusalem.    Rulers— See  Sec.  ^Q.  n  a       j  e? 

Jhe  brightest  morning  that  ever  rose  upon  shall  roll  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of 
arkenSd  and  death-stricken  world,  was  the  sepulchre  ?  for  it  was  very  great.  When 
morning  when  the  two  Marys  ran  with  ^^^Y  came  near,  they  found  the  stone  rolled 

away.  And  while  they  wondered,  an  angel 
stood  by  them  clothed  in  shining  garments. 
Notwithstanding  his  beauty  and  benign  ap- 
pearance, they  were  greatly  affrighted,  and 
on  the  point  of  turning  back,  when  the 
heavenly  messenger,  to  banish  their  fears, 
told  them  in  a  gentle  accent,  Fear  not,  for  I 
know  that  ye  seek  Jesus  which  was  crucified. 
He  is  not  here  ;  for  He  is  risen,  as  He  said ; 
see  the  place  where  they  laid  Him. 

The  women  being  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  agreeable  news,  went  down  into  the- 
sepulchre,  where  nothing  was  to  be  found 
but  the  linen  clothes.  The  angel  then  bade- 
them  go  and  tell  the  disciples  the  glad  tidings 
of  His  resurrection  from  the  dead.  And 
they  went  out  quickly,  and  fled  from  the- 
sepulchre  with  fear,  and  yet  with  joy,  and 
ran  to  bring  the  disciples  word.  On  the^ 
way  they  met  Peter  and  John,  to  whom  thev 
cried  in  breathless  haste,  They  have  taken 
away  the  Lord  out  of  the  tomb,  and  we- 
know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him. 

124.  Jesus  seen  toy  Mary  Mag:dalene» 

Time—A.D.ZO.    Place — Jerusalem.    Rulers— See  Sec.  ^. 

THE   SEPULCHRE.  Mary  Magdalcnc  being  auxious  to  find  the 

[fnder  and  joy  from  the  garden  of  Joseph   body  of  Jesus,  again  returned  to  the  garden, 
i^.\iQ  gate  of  Jerusalem,  to  tell  His  disciples  I  and  stepping   down  into  the    sepulchre  to 
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examine  it  once  more,  she  saw  two  angels 
Bitting,  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the 
feet,  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain.  The 
angels  said  to  her.  Woman,  why  weepest 
thou?  She  answered,  Because  they  have 
taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where 
they  have  laid  Him.  She  then  turned  about 
and  saw  Jesus  standing  near  her.  Jesus 
repeated  the  same  question  used  by  the 
angel.  Woman,  why  weepest  thou?  She, 
supposing  Him  to  be  the  gardner,  replied, 
Sir,  if  Thou  have  borne  Him  hence,  tell  me 
where  Thou  hast  laid  Him,  and  I  will  take 
Him  away. 

Her  love  for  the  Master  was  equal  to  the 
proposition,  and  one  joyous  responsive  ex- 
clamation burst  from  His  lips :  Mary  !     It 


Thus  did  the  blessed  Jesus  contemphj; 
with  a  singular  pleasure,  the  work  of  Vu 
demption  He  had  just  finished.  The  hap u 
relation  between  God  and  Man,  which  h|j' 
been  long  cancelled  by  sin.  was  now  renew(K 


125.  Jesus  is  Seen  by  His  Disciple 

Time—A.D.%Q.    Place— Emmaus.    Rulers— See  Sec.  % 

Within  a  large  upper  chamber,  with  t 
doors  barred  against  surprise,  were  t 
eleven  apostles  with  other  disciples,  talki 
over  in  hushed  tones  the  events  of  the  pj 
three  days.  Their  cherished  hopes  of 
earthly  kingdom  were  now  cut  suddenly  < 
distressed  by  the  loss  of  their  Teacher  a 
Head,  they  were  left  helpless  and  paralyz 
They  believed  Him  now  in  Paradise,  there 


ARIMATHEA. 


was  the  old  familiar  voice  again,  and  she 
immediately  knew  Him,  and  falling  down 
before  Him,  would  have  embraced  Him,  but 
Jesus  refused,  saying,  Embrace  Me  not,  for 
I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  My  Father ;  but  go 
to  My  brethren,  and  say  to  them,  I  ascend 
unto  My  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to 
My  God  and  your  God 

This  message  to  Mary  to  deliver  to  the 
Eleven,  was  evidence  that  she  had  really 
seen  Him,  for  it  had  been  spoken  to  them  in 
private  on  the  evening  of  the  supper.  And 
the  women  went  as  directed  of  the  Lord, 
and  told  the  disciples  of  all  the  wonderful 
things  they  had  seen  and  heard.  Peter  and 
John  had  been  to  the  tomb,  but  had  not  seen 
Jesus,  nor  yet  the  messengers.  Therefore, 
they  did  not  believe  that  Jesus  had  risen,  or 
would  rise  and  first  appear  to  these  women, 
and  not  to  His  disciples. 


remain  in  peace  and  security  till  the 
Jewish   resurrection   day.      Mid-day   CJl 
and  passed,  and  those  of  the  disciples,  no| 
the  eleven,  who  did  not  live  too  far  distii 
started  for  their  homes ;  among  them  "vs 
Cleopas  and  Simon,  who  resided  at  Emm.- 
a  small  village   about    seven    miles    f]| 
Jerusalem. 

As  they  pursued  their  journey,  talhi 
about  the  things  that  had  lately  happe 
among  them,  Jesus  himself  overtook  th 
and  joined  company  with  them,  saying  i 
them,  What  manner  of  communication 
these  that  ye  have  one  to  another,  afi 
walk,   and  are   sad?      Cleopas,  answer 
said  unto  Him,  Art  Thou  only  a  strange 
Jerusalem,  that  Thou  hast  not  heard  of  | 
things  which  have  happened  there  in  t 
days?    Jesus  inquired,  What  things?    1 
answered.   Concerning   Jesus   of  Nazal] 
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was  a  prophet,  and  did  great  miracles 
►re  all  the  people;  how  the  chief  priests 

the  rulers  have  taken  Him  and  crucified 
a.  But  we  hoped  that  He  was  the  one 
should  set  the  children  of  Israel  free 
a  the  Romans ;  and  beside  all  this,  to-day 
he  third  day  since  these  things  were 
e,  and  the  lapse  of  time  has  now  com- 
ely extinguished  our  hopes.  But  certain 
aen  of  our  company  astonished  us,  saying 

body  was  gone,  and  they  saw  a  vision 
ngels  who  told  them  He  was  alive.  And 
ain  of  our  men  went  to  the  sepulchre, 

found  as  the  women  had  said,  but  Jesus 

Y  SAW  NOT. 

3SU8  then  began  at  the  writings  of  Moses, 
explained  to  them,  in  order,  those  pas- 


vanished  out  of  their  sight.  Then  they  said 
one  to  another,  Did  not  our  hearts  burn 
within  us  while  He  talked  with  us  by  the 
way,  and  explained  to  us  the  Scriptures. 
After  recovering  from  their  amazement,  the 
two  disciples  arose,  and  in  the  evening  twi- 
light hastened  back  to  Jerusalem  to  inform 
the  disciples  of  what  they  had  seen,  saying. 
The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  as  the  women  said, 

126.    Jesus    Appears   to   the   Xen. 

Time— A.  B.  30.    Place— Jerusalem.    Eulers — See  Sec.  90. 

The  ten  apostles  were  not  disposed  to 
believe  the  glad  news  of  the  two  disciples  of 
Emmaus  and  of  the  women.  Then  the  two 
disciples  declared  to  them  that  they  had 
seen  the  Lord:   that  He   had  talked  with 
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58  of  scripture,  both  in  the  books  of  that 
it  legislator,  and  the  writings  of  the 
'  ihets,  relating  to  His  suffering,  death 
I  glorious  resurrection.  This  He  did 
'^'.i  such  surprising  plainness,  clearness 
\}  strength,  that  the  two  disciples,  not  yet 
^ meeting  who  He  was,  were  much  amazed 
y  astonished.  Arriving  at  Emmaus,  Jesus, 
he  urgent  request  of  the  two  disciples, 
ented  to  tarry  with  them  that  night,  as 
Hf'as  late.  When  they  sat  down  to  supper, 
iHigh  He  was  in  their  house,  He  acted  as 
i'lter  of  the  feast,  and  took  the  bread,  and 
lisle  thanks  to  God,  and  brake  it,  and  gave 
So  them  \ii  the  same  manner  He  used  to 
eiobefore  His  death.  This  engaged  their 
2t^ntion,  and  their  eyes  were  opened,  and 
otbly  knew  Him. 

1  U  He  raised  His  pierced  hands,  their  eyes 
Ij  the  dear  wounded  palms,  such  as  no 
;5tfer  living  man  carried,  and  He  suddenly 


them  as  they  pursued  their  journey,  and 
that  they  had  known  Him  as  He  was  break- 
ing the  bread.  While  the  disciples  were 
describing  the  manner  of  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  to  them,  and  offering  arguments  to 
convince  those  who  doubted  the  truth  of  it, 
their  great  Master  Himself  put  an  end  to  the 
debate,  by  standing  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  saying.  Peace  be  unto  you.  This 
appearance  of  our  blessed  Saviour  greatly 
terrified  the  disciples,  who  supposed  they 
had  seen  a  spirit.  To  dispel  their  fears  and 
doubts,  Jesus  came  forward  and  spoke  to 
them  in  the  most  endearing  manner,  saying, 
Why  are  ye  troubled,  and  wliy  do  thoughts 
arise  in  your  hearts?  Behold  My  hands 
and  My  feet,  that  it  is  I  Myself;  handle  Me, 
and  see,  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones, 
as  you  see  I  have.  While  they  could  hardly 
believe  for  joy  and  wondered,  Jesus  knowing 
their  thoughts,  called  for  meat,  and  eat  with. 
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them,  in  order  to  prove  more  fully  the  truth 
of  His  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  the 
reality  of  His  presence  with  them  on  this 
occasion. 

These  infallible  proofs  sufficiently  con- 
vinced the  disciples  of  the  truth  of  their 
Lord's  resurrection,  and  they  received  Him 
with  rapture  and  exultation.  Now,  Thomas, 
one  of  the  apostles,  was  not  with  the  others 
when  Jesus  came.  The  other  disciples, 
therefore,  said  to  him.  We  have  seen  the 
Lord.  Thomas  answered.  Except  I  shall  see 
in  His  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and 
put  my  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and 
thrust  my  hand  into  His  side,  I  will  not 
believe. 

127.    Jesus  Appears  to  tlie  HI  even. 

Time— April,  A.  D.  30.    Place— Jerusalem. 

Eight  days  after  the  resurrection  of  our 
great  Redeemer,  the  apostles  were  again 
gathered  together,  and  Thomas  was  with 
them.  Then  came  Jesus  and  stood  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  said.  Peace  be  unto  you 
— this  was  the  common  Jewish  salutation. 
Jesus  then  said  to  Thomas,  Since  thou  wilt 
not  be  contented  to  rely  on  the  testimony 


depth  of  his  conviction,  My  Lord  and  M" 
God,  Thou  art  indeed  the  very  same  tha 
was    crucified.     I   acknowledge    Thine  a) 
mighty  power,   in  having  triumphed  ove' 
death,  and  worship  Thee  as  my  G-od.    Jesu 


THE     TOMB     OF     DAVID. 

replied,  Because  thou  hast  seen  Me,  Thonw 
thou  bast  believed,  that  I  am  really  risj 
from  the   dead,  but  blessed  are  they 
have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed. 

Thus  the  kind  aij 
condescending,  hi 
gratified  the  doubtij 
Thomas.     The    faii 
lessness  of  the  difil 
pies    had    kept  th 
trom  leaving  the  c 
to  the    present   tii 
though  Jesus  had  ;| 
pointed     a      meet: 
with  them  in  Galil 
both  before  His  cri| 
fixion  and  by  the 
gels  to  Mary  Magi 
lene  after   the   reel 
rection.   Now  all  w 
convinced,  their  fi 
renewed   and    strcl 
and  were  ready  t(| 
to    Galilee   or   to 
ends  of  the  world] 
meet  their  risen  Li 
and  receive  those 
structions      prom 
them  before  His  de 


BEHOLD  MY  HANDS  AND  MY  FEET. 


of  others,  but  must  be  convinced  by  the 
experience  of  thy  own  senses,  behold  the 
wounds  in  My  hands,  and  reach  hither  thy 
hand  and  put  it  into  the  wound  in  My 
side,  and  doubt  no  longer  of  the  reality  of 
My  resurrection.  Thomas  being  fully  sat- 
isfied  and  convinced,  cried   out,  from   the 


128,    On   tlie   Sea   of  Oalilee^ 

Time—ApHl,  May,  A.  D.  30.    Place— Shores  of  Sea  of  &\ 

The  disciples  accordingly  left  Jerusj 
for  Galilee,  among   the   scenes   of   Chi 
early   ministry,  and  applied  themselvt 
their  usual  occupation,  the  apostles  ret| 
ing  to  their  old  trade  of  fishing  on  th« 
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lilee.  It  was  night,  as  this  was  the 
'  catching  fish.  The  heavens  were 
led  with  stars,  but  no  soft  moonlight 
led  over  the  dark  waters  of  the  lake, 


PALM     TREE     SHOWING     FRUIT. 

the  lulled   breath  of  balmy 
S  disturb  with  a  single  ripple.     Out 
le  night  they  row,  and  all  that  night 


sprin^ 


for  fishing,  did  as  He  directed,  and  enclosed 
in  their  net  such  a  prodigious  multitude  of 
fishes,  that  they  were  not  able  to  draw  it 
into  the  boat,  but  were  forced  to  drag  it  after 
them  in  the  water  towards  the  shore.  This 
miracle  convinced  the  disciples  of  His  being 
the  Lord.  When  the  disciples  came  ashore, 
they  found  a  fire  kindled,  and  on  it  one 
solitary  fish  broiling,  and  besides  it  a  barley 
loaf  of  bread.  But  neither  being  sufficient 
for  the  company,  Jesus  bade  them  bring 
some  of  the  fish  they  had  caught,  and  in- 
vited them  to  eat  with  Him.  There  were 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three,  said  John  in 
amazement.  Notwithstanding  there  were 
so  many,  yet  their  old  net  was  not  broken. 
Thus  did  the  blessed  Jesus  prove  again  to 
His  disciples  the  reality  of  His  resurrection, 
not  only  by  eating  with  them,  but  by  work- 
ing a  miracle.  And  none  of  the  disciples 
durst  ask  Him,  Who  art  Thou?  knowing 
that  it  was  the  Lord. 

After  the  meal  was  ended,  Jesus  turned 
and  said  to  Peter,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  me  more  than  these?  The  old  name 
startled  the  guilty  owner.  He  answered, 
Yea,  Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee. 
Then  said  Jesus,  Feed  My  Lambs.  The 
second  and  third  time  the  same  question  was 
repeated,  eliciting  each  time  the  same  reply. 
Three  times  Peter  had  denied,  and  it  was  but 

T  ;i light  nothing.    Yet  they  kept  toiling  fitting  that  he  should  three  times  confess, 
nting    down 

net  into   the 

5  depths,    and 

L  ime  it  comes 

uipty.     Now 
lay     begins 

nak,   and   the 

T  ig  star  fades 

1  3ast.  As  they 

V. ear,  they  dis- 

1]   a    stranger 

J  ove  the  peb- 
oach.      Yet 

'  V  ere  not  sur- 

3,    as    it    was 

ng     strange 

V  a      person 

■il     come     to 

ills  they  were 

fj'gjtobuy  their 

t 

tfis  called  to  them 


SHORES     OF     THE     SEA     OF     GALILEE. 


_„   .„^...,  and  asked  if  they 

Jflken  any  fish.     They  answered,  They 

^ught  nothing.     He  then  desired  them 

lii  down  their  net  on  the  right  side  of 

)at,  and  they  should  not  be   disap- 

id.     The  disciples,   thinking  that  He 

f\  be  acquainted  with  the  best  places 


1^9-  Jesus  Agfain  Meets  His  Disciples 

Time —May,  A.  D.  30,    Place— Galilee. 

The  time  being  now  come  when  the  disci- 
ples were  to  meet  their  Lord  and  Master, 
according  to  the  message  He  had  sent  them 
by  the  women,  the  brethren  set  out  for  the 
mountain  in  Galilee,  perhaps  that  on  which 
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THE  WORDS  AND    WORKS  OF  JESUS. 


He  was  transfigured.  Here  five  hundred  of 
tbem  were  gathered  together,  expecting  the 
joyful  sight  of  their  great  Master,  after  He 
had  triumphed  over  death  and  the  grave, 
some  of  them  not  having  seen  Him  after  His 
resurrection.  They  did  not  wait  long  before 
Jesus  appeared,  on  which  they  were  seized 
with  rapture ;  their  hearts  overflowed  with 
gladness,  they  approached  their  kind,  their 
benevolent  Master,  and  worshipped  Him. 
After  this  Jesus  appeared  frequently  to 
them,  and  gave  them  full  satisfaction  as  to 
His  resurrection. 

130.  Jesus'  I^ast  Journey  on  Hartli. 

A  few  days  before  the  feast  of  Pentecost, 
the  disciples  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  where 
the  blessed  Jesus  made  His  last  appearance 
to  the  eleven.  After  instructing  them  in 
many  particulars  concerning  the  kingdom 
of  Grod,  and  the  manner  they  were  to  con- 
duct themselves  in  propagating  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel,  He  put  them  in  mind,  that 
during  His  abode  with  them  in  Galilee,  He 
had  often  told  them,  that  all  things  written 
in  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  psalms, 
concerning  Him,  were  to  be  exactly  accom- 
plished. At  the  same  time.  He  opened  their 
understanding  by  divine  illumination.  He 
removed  their  prejudices  by  the  operation 
of  His  Spirit,  cleared  their  doubts,  improved 
their  memories,  strengthened  their  judg- 
ments, and  enabled  them  to  discern  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures. 

Having  thus  qualified  them  for  receiving 
the  truth.  He  again  assured  them,  that  both 
Moses  and  the  prophets  had  foretold  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  suffer  in  the  manner  He  had 
suffered ;  that  he  was  to  rise  from  the  dead 
on  the  third  day,  as  He  had  done;  and  that 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins  were  to  be 
preached  in  the  Messiah's  name  among  all 
nations,  beginning  with  the  Jews  in  Jerus- 
alem. He  next  delivered  unto  them  their 
commission  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  re- 
pentance and  remission  of  sins,  in  His 
name  among  all  nations,  and  to  testify  unto 
the  world  the  exact  accomplishment  in  Him, 
of  all  things  foretold  concerning  the  Messiah. 

131*    Xlie   Olorious   Ascension. 

Having  thus  qualified  them  for  receiving 
the  truth,  and  strengthened  them  for  the 
important  work  they  were  to  undertake. 
He  led  them  on  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  as 
far  as  Bethany,  where,  standing  on  a  hill 
above  the  town,  He  told  them  that  He  was 
going  to  ascend  to  His  Father;  for  which 
reason  they  might  go  courageously  through 
all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
rational   creature.     And    he  that  believeth 


and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved  j  but  h 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned. 

When  the  blessed  Jesus  had  spoken 
things,  He  lifted  up  His  hands,  and 
them.  And,  in  the  action  of  blessing 
He  was  parted  from  them,  in  the  mi 
the  day,  a  shining  cloud  receiving  Hi 
of  their  sight.  The  cloud  in  whie 
blessed  Jesus  ascended  was  more  brigl 
pure  than  the  purest  lambent  flame, 
as  is  supposed,  no  other  than  the  Shec' 


or  glory  of  the  Lord ;  the  visible  syr 
the  divine  presence,  which  had  so  ol 
peared  to  the  patriarchs  of  old,  whic 
the  temple  at  its  dedication,  and  w 
its  greatest  splendor  cannot  be  looke 
with  mortal  ej'es,  for  which  reasc 
called  the  light  inaccessible. 

This   brilliant   cloud   encompasset 
about,  and  carried  Him  up  to  hea^ 
suddenly,  but  at  leisure,  that  they  ai 
behold  Him  departing,  and  see  the  ] 
His  ascending  into  heaven,  as  He  ha 
ised   them.     The   flaming   cloud   th 
rounded  Him  marked  His  passage 
the  air,  till  it  at  last  vanished,  togeth 
their   beloved   Master,   out   of  thei 
Thus  was  the  great  Eedeemer  of  m 
after  having  finished  the  grand  wor  f 
He  left  the  bosom  of  His  Father  to 
triumphantly  carried  into  lieaven,  w 
now  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  ( 
Father,  to  whom  be  honor,  glory  an 
for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 
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AARON 

L,  the  first  letter  in  almost  all  alphahcis.    In  Hebrew 

is  called  alephy  (n)  which  signifies  o.r,  from  the 
lapc  of  it  in  the  old  Pheniciao  alphabet,  wJiore  it 
Mnewhat  resenjbles  tlic  hc^id  and  horns  of  that  ani- 
inl.  (Plutarch.  Quwst.  Symjxjs.  ix.  2,  Gosgnii 
'hesaiH*.  Hob.  p.  1  )  Tiiis  Hebrew  name  has  passed 
ir'cr  along  with  the  letter  itself,  into  the  Gro%k  alpha: 
oth  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks  eniployed  the  letters 
'their  alphabets  as  numerol§;  and.  A,  therefore, 
ilepk  or  alpha)  denoted  one,  the  first.  Hence  our 
ord  says  of  himself,  that  he  is  irj  A)Mpha  an(l{rd  ii) 
hiegOj  i.  e.  the  first  and  the  last,tjie  beginuin^cflnd 
le  ending,  as  he  himself  explain^  it.  Rev.  L  B,  11 ; 
xi.  (>;  xxii.  13.     R. 

AARON,  the  son  of  Amram  ajid  Jochebed,  of  the 
ibc  of  Levi,  (Exod.  vi.  20.)  was  born  A.  M.  2430; 
lat  is,  the  year  before  Phai'aoh's  edict  for  destroying 
le  Hebrew  male  infants,  and  thi-ee  years  before  his 
rother  Moses,  Exod.  vii.  7.  He  married  Elishcba, 
16  daughter  of  Amminadab,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
fiXod.  vi.  23.)  by  whom  he  had  four  sous,  Nadab  and 
ihiliu,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar.  The  eldest  two  were 
estroyed  by  fire  from  heaven ;  from  the  otlier  two 
le  race  of  the  chief  priests  was  contuiued  in  Israel, 

Chron.  xxiv.  2  seq. 

The  Lord,  having  appeared  to  Moses,  and  directed 
im  to  dehver  the  Israehtes  from  their  oppressive 
ondage  in  Egypt,  appointed  Aaron  to  be  his  assistant 
nd  speaker,  he  beiu^  tlie  more  eloquent  of  tlie  two, 
ixod.  iv.  14—16;  vii.  1.  Moses,  iiaving  been  di- 
ectcd  by  God  to  returfi  into  Egypt,  quitted  Midian, 
vith  liis  family,  and  entered  upon  his  journey.  At 
nount  Horeb  ho  met  his  brother  Aaron,  who  had 
ome  thither  by  a  'divme  direction ;  (Exod.  iv.  27.) 
nd  after  the  usual  salutations,  and  conference  as  to 
hie  purposes  of  tlie  Almighty,  tlie  brothers  prosecuted 
heir  journey  to  Egypt,  A.  M.  2513.  Upon  their 
|rrivai  in  Egyptj  they  called  together  the  elders  of 
iRrael,  and  having  announced  to  them  the  pleasure 
n  the  Ahnightyy  to  deliver  the  people  from  tlieir 
SoiKlage,  they  presented  themselves  before  Pharaoh> 
lad  ejtbibitatl  Uic  credentials  of  their  divine  mission. 


AARON 

by  working  several  miracles  in  his  presence.  Phnra* 
oh,  however,  drove  them  away,  and  for  tlie  puri)0se( 
of  repressing  the  strong  hopes  of  the  Israehte*  of  a 
restoration  to  liberty,  he  ordeped  their  laborious-  oc- 
eupations  to  be  greatly  iucreiised.  OverwhcJnied 
witli  despair,  the  Hebrews  bitterly  complained  to 
Moses  and  Aiu-on,  who  encouraged  them  to  sustain 
tlieir  oppressions,  and  reiterated  the  determination 
of  God  to  subdue  the  obstinacy  of  Pharaoh,  and 
})rocure  the  dehvcrance  of  his  people,  clu  v.  To 
oli  their  suliseqiieyt  intercourse  with  Pliaraob,  dm> 
ing  which  several  poweiful  reiiionstrances  wei^e 
made,  and  many  astonishing  miracles  pcrforme*!, 
Aaron  appears  to  have  taken  a  very  prominent  part, 
and  to  have  pleaded  with  much  eloquence  and 
effect  the  cause  of  tJie  injured  Hebrews,  Exod, 
vi. — ^xii. 

Moses  having  ascended  mount  Sinai,  to  receive 
the  tables  of  tlie  law,  after  the  ratification  of  the 
covenant  made  with  Israel,  Aaron,  his  sons,  aud 
seventy  elders,  followed  him  partly  up.  They  Saw 
the  symbol  of  tlie  divine  presence,  witliout  sustain- 
ing any  injui7,  (Exod.  xxiv.  1 — 11.)  and  were  favor- 
ed with  a  sensible  manifestation  of  the  good  pleasure 
of  the  Lord.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Moses  received 
a  divine  command  to  invest  Aaron  and  his  four  sons 
witli  the  priestly  ofticc,  the  functions  of  which  they 
were  to  discharge  before  Jeho^-Jdi  for  ever.  See 
Priest. 

During  the  forty  days  that  Moses  continued  in  tho 
mount,  the  people  becjmie  impatient,  and  tumUhu- 
ously  addressed  Aaron;  "Make  us  go^s,"  said  they, 
"which  shall  go  before  us:  for  as  to  this  Moses,  the 
miui  tliat  brought  us  up  om  of  the  land  of  Egi'pt, 
we  know  not  what  is  become  of  him,"  Exod.  xxxii. 
1  seq.  Aaron  desired  them  to  bring  their  pendants, 
and  the  ear-rings  of  their  wives  and  children  ;  which, 
being  brought,  were  melted  down  under  his  direc- 
tion, and  fonned  into  a  golden  calf.  Before  this  calf 
Aiu-ou  built  an  altar,  and  tlie  people  sacrificed, 
daliced,  and  diverted  themselves  around  it,  exclahn- 
iii^i.  "  TJiese  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought 
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AARON 


etli  year   after   the   departure   of  the 
of  Egypt,  and   while  they  were  eii- 


thee  up  out  of  the  huid  of  Egypt."  The  Lord  liaving 
m formed  Moses  of  the  siii  of  the  Israelites,  (Exod. 
xxxii.  7.)  he  immediately  descended,  carrying  the 
tables  of  the  law,  which,  as  he  apj>roached  the  camp, 
he  threw  upon  tlie  gi'ound  mid  broke,  (ver.  19.)  re- 
proaching the  people  with  their  transgression,  and 
Ajiron  with  hi«  wctUtiiess.  Aai*on  at  first  endeavor- 
ed to  excuse  himself,  but  afterwards  became  penitent, 
humbled  himself,  juid  was  partloned.  The  taberna- 
cle having  been  completed,  and  the  offerings  pre})ai*- 
ed,  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  consecrated  with  the 
holy  oil,  and  invested  with  the  sacred  garment?. 
Exo»l.  xl.  Lev.  viii.  Scarcely,  iiowever,  were  tlie 
ceremonies  connected  with  this  solemn  service  com- 
pleted, when  his  two  eldest  sons,  Nadab  and  AbDiu, 
were  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  for  })resuming 
to  burn  incense  in  the  tabernacle  with  strange  fire, 
Lev.  x. 

Sid)sequently  to  this  affecting  occurrence,  there 
was  little  in  the  life  of  Aaron  that  demands  particular 
notice.  During  the  foity  yell's  that  he  dischai-ged 
tlie  priestly  office,  his  duties  were  apparently  at- 
tended to  with  iissiduity,  and  his  general  conduct, 
excej)ting  the  cjuse  of  his  joining  Miriam  in  mur- 
muring against  Moses,  and  distrusting  the  divine 
power  at  Kadesh,  was  blameless.  Numb.  xii.  xx. 
8—11. 

In  the  fortietli 
Hebrews  out 

camped  at  Mosera,  Aaron,  by  tlie  divine  command, 
ascended  mount  Hor.  Here  Moses  divested  him  of 
his  jioiitifical  robes,  which  were  placed  upon  his  son 
Eleazar;  "and  Aaron  died  on  the  top  of  the  mount," 
at  the  age  of  one  liundred  and  twenty-three  years, 
"  and  the  congregation  mourned  for  him  thirty  days," 
Numb.  XX.  23 — ^J ;  xxxiii.  38. 

There  is  an  apjiareiit  discrepancy  in  the  scripture 
account  of  the  place  of  Aaron's  death.  In  the  j)as- 
sages  above  referred  to,  it  is  said  that  it  occurred  in 
mount  Hor ;  but  in  Deut.  x.  6.  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  at  Mosera^  or  more  properly,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  form  of  the  word,  at  Moser.  The  difficulty, 
however,  is  removed,  by  supposing  that  the  place 
Mosera  lay  near  the  foot  .  f  mount  Hor,  perhajis  on 
the  elevated  open  plain  from  which  the  mountain 
rises,  as  described  by  Burckliardt,  Travels  in  Syria 
and  the  Holy  Lajid,  p.  430.  Josephus,  Eusebius, 
and  Jerome,  all  agree  in  placing  the  sepulchre  of 
Aaron  uj)on  the  summit  of  mount  Hor,  where  it  is 
Btill  preserved  and  venerated  by  the  Arabs.  When 
the  supposed  tomb  was  visited  by  Mr.  Legh,  it  was 
attended  by  a  crippled  Arab  hermit,  about  eighty 
years  of  age,  who  ronducted  the  travellers  into  a 
email  white  buiUling,  crowned  by  a  cupola.  The 
monument  itself  is  about  three  feet  high,  and  is 
patched  together  out  of  fragments  of  stone  and  mar- 
ble. The  proper  tomb  is  excavated  in  the  rock  be- 
low.    See  Hor. 

1.  In  reviewing  tlie  life  of  Aaron,  we  can  scarcely 
fail  to  remark  the  manner  of  his  introduction  into 
the  history.  He  at  once  appears  {is  a  kind  of  assist- 
ant, and  so  far  an  inferior,  to  his  l)rother  Moses  ;  yet 
he  ha<l  some  advantages  which  seem  to  have  entitled 
him  to  prior  consideration.  He  was  rlie  elder  bro- 
ther, an  elocjuent  speaker,  and  also  favored  by  di- 
vine inspiration.  We  have  no  cause  assigned  why 
he  was  not  preferred  to  Moses,  in  resj)e(;t  of  authon- 
ty ;  and  ilusrefore  no  other  cause  can  now  l>e  assitm- 
ed  than  the  divine  good  pleasure,  acting  perhaps  with 
reftiieiKre  to  the  superior  edication  and  co*j.sequent 
iiiiluence  of  Moses. 


2.  Among   the    most  confirming  signs   given  hy, 
God  to  Moses,  may  be  placed  the  interview  with  hu] 
brotlier  Aaron  at  mount  Horeb.     This  being  predict 
ed  by  God,  and  directly  taking  })lace,  must  have  beei 
very  convincing  to  Moses.     (See  something  similai 
in  the  case  of  Jeremiah,  chap,  xxxii.  8.)     It  shouh 
seem  also,  that  Aaron  would  not  liave  undertaken  m 
journey  of  two  months,  from  Egypt  to  mount  Sinai 
at  great  hazard  and  expense,  unless  he  had  been  weli 
assured  of  the  authority  which  sent  him ;   neithei 
could  he  have  exi)ected  to  find  Moses  where  he  die 
find  him,  unless  by  divine  direction ;  since  the  place 
afterwards  called  the  mount  of  God,  was  then  undis- 
tinguished and  unfrequented.     Aaron,  therefore,  wa* 
a  sign  to  Moses,  as  Moses  was  a  sign  to  Aaron. 

3.  It  seems  jirobable  that  Aaron  was  in  circumstan- 
ces above  tliose  of  the  lower  class  of  peojile  hi  Egypt 
Had  he  been  among  those  who  were  kept  to  then 
daily  bondage,  he  could  ill  have  spare.d  time  and 
cost  for  a  journey  to  Horeb.  Although  the  brothers, 
then,  had  no  pretension  to  sovereign  authority  b> 
descent,  yet  they  were  of  consideration  among  th€ 
Israelites,  either  by  property,  or  office,  or  perhapg 
from  the  fact  of  Moses'  long  residence  and  educatioi) 
at  the  Egy{)tiaii  court ;  which  could  not  fail  to  be  a 
source  of  influence  to  himself  and  to  his  family. 
Both  Molses  and  Aaron  seem  to  be  acknowledged  by 
]*haraoh,  and  by  many  of  his  servants,  as  persons  of 
('onsideration,  and  as  proper  agents  for  transacting 
business  between  the  Israelites  and  the  king.  Aaron 
performed  the  miracles  before  Pharaoh,  too,  withoui 
any  wonder  being  expressed  by  bin.,  how  a  person 
like  him  should  acquire  such  skill  and  eloquence, 
Had  Moses  and  Aaron  been  merely  private  jiersona 
Pharaoh  would,  no  doubt,  have  punished  their  intru- 
sion and  impertinence. 

4.  We  cannot  palliate  the  sin  of  which  Aaron  wa* 
guilty,  when  left  in  charge  of  Israel,  in  conjunction 
with  Hur,  while  Moses  was  in  the  mount  receiving 
the  law.  His  authority  should  have  been  exerted  tc 
restrain  the  people's  infatuation,  instead  of  forward- 
ing their  design.  (See  Calf.)  As  to  his  })ersoiiai 
concern  in  the  affair,  we  may  remark,  that  if  his  owe 
faith  or  patience  was  exhausted,  or  if  he  supposed 
Moses  to  be  dead,  then  there  could  have  been  no  col- 
lusion between  them.  Nor  dui-st  he  have  done  as  ht 
did,  had  he  expected  the  immediate  return  of  Moses 
His  activity  in  building  the  altar  to  the  calf  renden 
his  subse(pient  submission  to  Moses  utterly  inexpli' 
cable,  had  not  a  divine  conviction  been  emj.»loyed  or 
the  occasion.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  nothing  it 
said  of  the  interference  of  Hur,  the  coadjutor  of 
Aaron  in  the  government  of  the  people.  The  lattei 
seems  to  have  shrunk  with  unholy  timidity  fron 
his  duty  of  resistance  to  the  ])roceedings  of  th< 
people,  fearing  their  disposition,  as  "set  on  mis- 
chief," which  he  pleads  in  excuse,  Exod.  xxxii 
22—24. 

5.  The  sedition  of  Aaron  and  Miriam  again* 
Moses,  (Numb.  xii.  1.)  affords  another  argumeii 
against  the  su})j)osition  of  collusion  between  th< 
In-others.  Aaron  assumes,  at  first,  a  high  tone,  anc 
pretends  to  no  less  gifts  than  his  brotlier;  but  h« 
afterwards  acknowledges  his  folly,  and,  with  Miriam 
submits.  Aaron  was  not  visited  with  the  leprosy 
but  he  could  well  judge  of  its  reality  on  his  sistefi 
it  was  his  [)roi)er  office  to  exclude  her  from  the  cam} 
^or  seven  days ;  and  by  his  exjjression  of  "  flesh  hall 
consumed,"  it  should  seem  that  it  was  an  inveteratj 
kind  of  the  disease,  and  therefore  the  more  signal 
Aaron's  affection,  mterest,  and  passion,  all  concur 
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d  to  harden  hiin  against  any  thing  less  than  full 
mviction  of  a  divine  interposition.  But  he  well 
»8W  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Moses  to  in- 
rt  this  disease,  in  so  sudden  and  decided  a  manner. 
().  The  departure  of  Aaron  for  death,  has  sonie- 
jng  in  it  very  singular  and  impressive.  In  the 
»ht  of  all  the  congregation,  he  quits  the  camp  for 
e  mountain,  where  he  is  to  die.  On  the  way, 
OSes  his  brother,  and  Eleazar  his  son,  uivest  him 
his  pontifical  habits,  and  attend  him  to  the  Isist. 
e  view,  in  imagination,  the  feeble  old  man  ascen 
"•  the  mount,  there  transferring  the  insignia  of  his 
ice  to  his  son,  and  giving  uj)  the  ghost,  with  that 
th,  tliat  resignation,  that  meekness,  which  became 
e  who  had  been  honored  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
d  with  the  typical  rei)resentation  of  the  great  High- 
iest  himself. 

7.  In  the  general  character  of  Aaron  tliere  was 

ich  of  the  meekness  of  his  brother  Moses.     He 

jms  to   liave  been  willing  to  serve  his  brethren, 

an  all  occasions;   and  was  too  easily  persuaded 

unst  his  ow^n  judgment.     This  appears  when  the 

pie  excited  him  to  make  the  golden  calf,  and  when 

nam  urged  him  to  rival  his  brodier. 

i.  When  we  consider  the  talents  of  Aaron,  his 

ural  eloquence,  and  his  probable  acquirements  in 

^wledge,  that  God  often  spake  to  hiin  as  well  as 

Moses,  and  that  Egyptian  priests  were  scribes,  as  a 

y  of  their  profession ;  it  is  not  very  unUkely,  that 

assisted  his  brother  in  writing  some  })arts  of  the 

»ks  which  now  bear  the  name  of  Moses ;  that,  at 

it,  he  kept  journals  of  public  transactions ;  that 

transcribed,  perhaps,  the  orders  of  Moses,  espe- 

ly  those  relating  to  the  i)riests.     If  this  be  admis- 

e,  then  we  account  at  once  for  such  difference  of 

e  as  appears  in  these  books,  and  for  such  smaller 

[iations  in  different  places,  as  would  naturally  arise  ■ 

n  two  pei*sons  recording  the  same  facts ;  we  ac- 

nt  for  this  at  once,  without,  in  any  degree,  lessen- 

the  authority,  the  antiquity,  or  the  real  value  of 

Ije  books.     It  accounts,  also,  for  the  third  person 

ig  used  when  speaking  of  Moses :  perhaj)s,  too, 

|some  of  the  praise  and  commendation  of  Moses, 

eh  is  most  remarkable  where  Aaron  is  most  in 

t.    See  Numb.  xii.^.     In  Deuteronomy,  Moses 

f  the  pronouns,  /,  and  nie  :    "  I  said," — "  the  Lord 

to  me,"  which  are  rarely  or  never  used  in  the 

!ier  books.     See  Bible. 

ARONITES,  Levites  of  the  family  of  Aaron  ; 

priests  who  particularly  served   the   sanctuarj'. 

b.  iv.  5  seq.    1  Chron.  xii.  27 ;  xxvii.  17.     See 

ITES. 

1,  the  eleventh  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the 
rews,  and  the  5th  of  their  ecclesiastical  year, 
jjh  began  with  Nisan.  It  had  thirty  days,  and 
ly  answers  to  the  moon  of  July.      The   name 

not  occur  in  Scripture.     See  the  Jewish  Cal- 
Vr  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
|BADDON,  or  APOLLYON,  <A-e  destroyer;  the 

ascribed  (Rev.  ix.  11.)  to  the  angel  of  the  abyss, 

ji'artarus,  i.  e.  the  angel  of  death.     He  is  repre- 

jd  as  the  king  and   head  of  the  Apocalyptic 

un(]er  the  fifth  trumpet.  Rev.  ix.  11.      See 

ST. 

pANA,  or  AMANA,  (the  former  being  the  Kethib^ 

ading  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  the  latter  the  Keri, 

arginal  reading,)  the  name  of  one  of  the  rivers 

by  Naaman  (2  Kings  v.  12.)  as  rivers  of  Damas- 

The  latter  is  probably  the  true  name,  signifying 

nicd ;  the  change  of  m  into  b  being  very  common 

oriental  dialects. 


Interpreters  have  been  much  divideu  m  regard  to 
the  streams  probably  designated  by  the  names  Abana 
and  Pliarpar.  One  of  these  undoubtedly  is  the  pres- 
ent Barrada  {the  cold\  the  Chrysorrhoas  of  the  an- 
cients, which  rises  in  Ajiti-Libanus  and  flows  through 
Damascus.  Just  above  the  city  it  is  divided  into 
several  branches,  (some  travellers  say  three,  and 
others  five,)  wliich  pass  around  the  city  on  the  out- 
side,  and  afford  water  for  the  numerous  gardens  by 
which  the  city  is  surrounded  ;  while  the  main  stream 
passes  through  and  waters  the  city  itself.  Below 
the  city  they  again  mostly  unite,  and  the  river  loses 
itself  in  a  marsh  a  few  miles  S.  E.  from  Damascus. 
The  branches  here  mentioned  are  evidently  artificial ; 
and  if  we  now  supj)ose  that  originally  there  were 
but  two  branches  in  all,  (the  others  being  a  work  of 
later  times,)  these  two  branches  may  perhaps  have 
been  the  Ai)ana  and  Pharpar. — Another  8U{)position, 
however,  is  more  probable,  viz.  that  one  of  the  streams 
is  the  Barrada ;  while  the  other,  (perhaj)s  tlie  Amana, 
or  perennial  stream,)  may  be  the  little  river  FijiJi,  or 
Fege,  which  rises  near  the  village  of  like  name  in  a 
pleasant  valley  about  15  or  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Damas- 
cus. Dr.  Richardson  describes  it  as  issuing  at  once 
from  the  limestone  rock,  a  dee[},  rapid  stream  of 
about  thirty  feet  wide.  It  is  pure  and  cold  as  iced 
water,  and  after  coursing  down  a  rugged  channel  for 
above  a  hundred  yards,  falls  into  the  Barrada,  which 
comes  from  another  valley,  and  is  here  only  half  as 
wide  as  the  Fijih.  Its  waters,  also,  like  those  of  the 
Jordan,  have  a  white,  sulphureous  hue.     *R. 

ABAGARUS,  see  Abgar. 

ABARIM,  mountains  east  of  Jordan,  over  against 
Jericho,  on  the  northeni  border  of  Moab,  within  the 
Ihnits  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
fine exactly  their  extent.  Eusebius  fixes  them  at  six 
miles  west  of  Heshbon,  and  seven  east  of  Livias.  The 
mountains  Nebo,  Pisgah,  and  Peor,  were  summits 
of  the  Abarim.  Numb,  xxvii.  12;  xxxiii.  47,  48. 
Deut.  xxxiii.  49. 

ABBA,  a  Syriac  word  signifying  father,  and  ex- 
pressive of  attachment  and  confidence.  When  the 
Jews  came  to  sjieak  Greek,  this  word  was  j)robably 
retained  from  their  ancient  language,  as  being  easier 
to  pronounce,  es})ecially  for  children,  tbmi  the  Greek 
pater.  Hence  Paul  says,  "Ye  have  received  the 
Sj>irit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abbji,  Father," 
Rom.  viii.  15. 

I.  ABDON,son  of  Hillel,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
and  tenth  judge  of  Israel.  He  succeeded  Elon,  and 
judged  Israel  eight  years,  Judg.  xii.  13,  15.  He  died 
A.  M.  2848,  ante  A.  D.  11. 5r). 

II.  ABDON,  son  of  Micah,  sent  by  king  Josiah  to 
Huldah  the  pro])hetess,  to  ask  her  opinion  concern- 
ing the  book  of  the  law,  lately  found  in  the  temple, 
2  Chron.  xxxiv.  20.  Some  think  him  to  be  the  same 
as  Achbor,  son  of  Micaiah,  2  Kings  xxii.  12. 

III.  ABDON,  a  city  of  Asher,  givcm  to  the  Le- 
vites of  Gershon's  family,  Josh.  xxi.  .10.  1  Chron. 
vi.  74. 

ABEDNEGO,  a  Chaldee  name  given  by  the  king 
of  Babylon's  officer  to  Azariah,  one  of  Daniel's  com- 
panions, Dan.  i.  7.  Abednego  was  thrown  into  the 
fierj'  furnace  at  Babylon,  with  Shadrach  and  Me- 
shach,  for  refusing  to  adore  the  statue  erected  by 
connnand  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Dan.  iii.  See  Daniel 
Some  have  supposed  this  Azariah  to  be  Ezra,  but 
without  sufficient  grounds. 

1.  ABEL,  (Heb.  S^n,)  the  second  son  of  Adam 
and  Eve.  Cain  and '  Abel  having  been  instructed 
by  their  father  Adam  in  the  duty  of  worship  to  their 
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Creator,  each  oflTered  the  first-fruits  of  his  labors. 
Cain,  as  a  hiisbandinaD,  offered  the  fruits  of  the  field  ; 
Abel,  as  a  shepherd,  offered  fatlings  of  Iiis  flock. 
God  was  pleased  to  accept  the  offering  of  Abel,  in 
preference  to  that  of  his  brother,  (Heb.  xi.  4.)  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  Cain  sank  into  melancholy,  and 
giving  himself  up  to  envy,  formed  the  design  of  kill- 
ing Abel ;  which  he  at  length  effected,  having  invited 
him  to  go  into  the  fiehl,  Gen.  iv.  8,  9.  1  John  iii.  12. 
It  should  be  remarked,  that  in  our  translation  no 
mention  is  made  of  Cain  inviting  his  brother  into  the 
field  : — "  Cain  talked  with  Abel  his  brother ;  and  it 
came  to  pjiss  when  they  were  in  the  field,  that  Cain 
rose  up  against  Abel  his  brotlier,  and  slew  him." 
But  in  the  Samaritan  text,  the  words  are  express ; 
and  in  the  Hebrew  there  is  a  kind  of  chasm,  thus: 
"and  Cain  said  unto  Abel  his  brother," — "and  it 
came  to  pass,"  &c.  without  inserting  what  he  said 
to  his  brother. 

The  Jews  had  a  tradition  that  Abel  was  murdered 
in  the  plain  of  Damascus ;  and  accordingly,  his  tomb 
is  still  shown  on  a  high  hill,  near  the  village  of  Sinie 
or  Seneiah,  about  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Damas- 
cus, on  the  road  to  Baalbek.  The  summit  of  the 
hill  is  still  called  JVebbi  Abel ;  but  circumstances  lead 
to  the  probable  supposition,  that  this  was  the  site,  or 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  site,  of  the  ancient  Abela  or 
Abila.  The  legend,  therefore,  was  most  likely  sug- 
gested by  the  ancient  name  of  the  place. 

Paul,  speal<;ing  in  commendation  of  Abel,  says, 
(Heb.  xi.  4.)  "  By  faith  he  offered  unto  God  a  more 
excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain  ;  by  which  he  obtained 
witness  that  he  was  righteous,  God  testifying  of  his 
gifls ;  and  by  it  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh,"  even 
after  liis  death.  Our  Saviour  places  Abel  at  the  head 
of  those  saints  who  had  been  persecuted  for  right- 
eousness' sake,  and  distinguishes  him  by  the  title 
righteous^  Matt,  xxiii.  35. 

n.  ABEL,  (Heb.  S^n,)  Abel-beth-Maacah,  or 
Abel-maim,  a  city  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  of  some 
considerable  size  and  importance,  since  it  is  called  "a 
mother  in  Israel,"  2  Sam.  xx.  19.  For  the  identity  of 
the  city  under  these  three  different  names,  comp.  2 
Sam.  XX.  14,  15,  18  ;  1  Kings  xv.  20 ;  2  Chron.  xvi.  4. 
The  addition  of  Maacah  marks  it  as  belonging  to  or 
near  to  the  region  Maacah,  which  lay  eastward  of  the 
Jordan,  under  Anti-Lebanon.  It  is  perhaps  the 
Ahela  mentioned  by  Eusebius  as  lying  between  Pa- 
neas  and  Damascus.     R. 

ABEL-BETH-MAACAH,  that  is  Abel  near  the 
house  or  city  of  Maacah  ;  the  same  as  Abel. 

ABEL-CARMAIM,  or  the  Place  of  the  Vineyards, 
a  village  of  the  Ammonites,  about  six  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  or  Rabbath-Ammon,  according  to 
Eusel)ius,  and  in  his  time  still  rich  in  vineyards, 
Judges  xi.  33. 

AI5EL-MAIM,  the  same  as  Abel-beth-Maacah, 
1  Kings  XV.  20.    2  Chron.  xvi.  4.     See  Abel  II. 

ABEL-MEHOLAH,  the  birth-place  of  Elisha, 
1  Kings  xix.  16.  It  was  situated  about  ten  miles  south 
of  Scythopolis  or  Bethshan,  (1  Kings  iv.  12.)  and  was 
celebrated  in  connexion  with  Gideon's  victory  over 
the  Midianites,  Judges  vii.  22. 

ABEL-MIZRAIM,  "the  place  of  the  Egyptians," 
previously  called  "the  threshing-floor  of  Atad,"  Gen. 
I.  11.  Jerom  places  it  between  Jericho  and  the  Jor- 
dan ;  three  miles  from  the  former,  and  two  from  the 
latter,  where  Bethagia  aflerwards  stood. 

ABEL-SHITTIM  was  in  the  plains  of  Moab, 
beyonrl  Jordan,  opposite  to  Jericho.  It  is,  undoubt- 
edly, the  AbUa  of  Josephus,  (Ant.  v.  1.  1.     Bell.  Jud. 


iv.  7.  6.)  and  lay  according  to  him  about  60  stadia  r 
furlongs  from  the  Jordan.     Numb,  xxxiii.  49.  cor 
xxii.  1.     It  is  more  frequently  called  Shittim  alo 


Numb.  XV.  1.  Josh.  ii.  1.  Micah  vi.  5.  Euseb 
says,  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  mount  Pe 
Moses  encam})ed  at  Abel-Shittim  before  the  Isr« 
ites  passed  the  Jordan,  under  Joshua.  Here,  sedu( 
by  Balak,  they  fell  into  idolatry,  and  worship}  I 
Baal-Peor;  on  account  of  which  God  sever 
punished  them  by  the  hands  of  the  Levites,  ch 

XXV. 

ABELA,  see  Abila. 

ABEZ,  a  city  of  Issachar,  Josh.  xix.  20. 

ABGAR,  a  king  of  Edessa,  and  of  the  district  ( 
rhoene,  the  seventeenth  of  the  twenty  kings  w 
bore  this  name,  and  contemporary  with  Christ.  1 
name  does  not  occur  in  Scripture,  but  is  celebrai 
in  ecclesiastical  history,  on  account  of  the  corr 
pondence  which  is  said  to  have  passed  between  h 
and  Christ.  The  legend  is,  that  Abgar  wrote  to  i 
Saviour,  requesting  him  to  come  and  heal  him  of  i 
leprosy ;  to  which  Christ  rephed,  that  he  could  i 
come  to  him,  but  would*  send  one  of  his  discipi 
Accordingly  lie  is  said  to  have  sent  Thaddeus.  B< 
letters  are  apocryj)lial,  and  may  be  found  in  Fabi|jj 
Codex  Apoc.  N.  T.  p.  317.  See  also  the  quarto 
of  Calmet.     R. 

ABI,  mother  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah  ;  (2  Kii 
xviii.  2.|  called  Abijah,  2  Chron.  xxix.  1. 

ABI  A,  in  the  N.  T.  the  same  as  Abijah  in  the 
T.  which  see. 

ABIAH,  second  son  of  Samuel.  Being  intrust 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  he  behaved  ill,  a 
induced  the  people  to  require  a  king,  1  Sam.  viii. 

ABIATHAR,  son  of  Ahimelech,  and  high-pri 
of  the  Jews.  When  Saul  sent  his  emissaries  to  N 
to  destroy  all  the  priests  there,  Abiathar,  who  v 
young,  fled  to  David  hi  the  wilderness,  (1  Sam.  x: 
11,  seq.)  with  whom  he  continued  in  the  charac 
of  high-priest.  Saul,  it  would  appear,  transfen 
the  dignity  of  the  high-i)riesthood  from  Ithaina 
family  to  that  of  Eleazar,  by  conferring  the  ofii 
upon  Zadok.  Thus  there  were,  at  the  same  tin 
two  high-priests  in  Israel ;  Abiathar  with  David,  8 
Zadok  with  Saul.  This  double  priesthood  continu 
from  the  death  of  Ahimelech  till  the  reign  of  So 
mon  ;  when  Abiathar,  attaching  himself  to  Adonijj 
was  deprived  by  Solomon  of  his  priesthood,  1  Kir 
ii.  27.  The  race  of  Zadok  alone  exercised  this  m 
istry  during  and  afler  the  reign  of  Solomon,  excli 
ing  the  family  of  Ithamar,  according  to  the  ]>redicti 
made  to  Eh  the  high-priest,  1  Sam.  iii.  11,  &c. 

A  difficulty  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that 
1  Kings  ii.  27,  Abiathar  is  said  to  be  deprived  of  X 
priest's  office  by  Solomon  ;  while  in  2  Sam.  viii. 
1  Chron.  xviii.  16,  xxiv.  3,  6,  31,  Ahimelech  the  s 
of  Abiathar  is  sai<l  to  be  high-priest  along  w 
Zadok.  The  most  probable  solution  is,  that  bf 
father  and  son  each  bore  the  two  names  Ahimele 
and  Abiathar ;  as  was  not  at  all  unusual  among  t 
Jews.  (See  one  example  under  Abigail.)  In  tl 
way  also  we  may  remove  the  difficulty  arising  frt 
Mark  ii.  26,  where  Abiathar  is  said  to  have  giy 
David  the  shew  bread,  in  allusion  to  1  Sam.  xxi. 
seq.  where  it  is  Ahimelech. — Others  suppose  t 
passage  in  Mark  to  be  merely  a  Jewish  mode 
quotation,  as  if  from  the  "itistory  of  Abiatha 
This,  however,  does  not  remove  the  other  difficu 
mentioned  above  ;  and  there  are  also  other  objecrio 
to  it,  arising  from  the  Greek  idiom.  See  Kuino 
Comm.  II  p  29      R. 
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ABIB,  the  first  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  of 
;}e  Hebrews;  afterwards  called  Nisaii.  It  answered 
0  our  March,  or  })art  of  A})rJl.  Abib  signifies  green 
ars  of  corn,  or  fresh  fruits.  It  was  so  named,  be- 
mise  corn,  particularly  barley,  was  in  ear  at  that 
•me.  It  w<'LS  an  early  custom  to  name  times,  such 
Ifi  months,  from  observation  of  nature ;  and  the  cus- 
•)m  is  still  in  use  among  many  nations.  So  it  was 
■/ith  our  Saxon  ancestors ;  and  the  Germans  to  tliis 
lay,  along  with  the  usual  Latin  names  of  the  montlis, 
lave  also  others  of  the  above  character:  e.  g.  June 
;  also  called  Brachnonath,  or  month  for  ploughuig; 
uly,  Heumonath,  or  Hay-month ;  November,  Wind- 
9u>nath,  or  Wind-month,  &c.     See  Month,  and  the 

rwisH  Calendar. 
ABIGAIL,  formerly  the  wife  of  Nabal  of  Car- 
ael,  and  afterwards  of  David.  Upon  receiving  in- 
!)nnation  of  Nabal's  ingratitude  to  the  king,  (1 
lain.  XXV.  14,  &c.)  slie  loaded  several  asses  with 
tovisions,  and,  attended  by  some  of  her  domestics, 
knt  out  to  meet  David.  Her  manners  and  conver- 
iition  gained  for  her  his  esteem,  and  as  soon  as  the 
ays  of  mourning  for  Nabal's  death,  which  happened 
i)on  allerwards,  were  over,  he  made  her  his  wife. 
I'he  issue  of  tlie  marriage  was,  as  some  critics  sup- 
pose, two  sons,  Chiliab  and  Daniel,  (2  Sam.  iii.  3 ;  1 
hron.  iii.  1.)  but  it  is  most  probable  that  these  names 
fere  borne  by  one  {)erson. 

ABIGAIL,  sister  of  David,  wife  of  Jether,  and 
•lother  of  Amasa,  1  Chron.  ii.  16,  17. 

ABIHU,  one  of  the  two  sons  of  Aaron  who  were 
festroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  for  having  offered  in- 

nse  with  strange  fire,  instead  of  taking  it  from  the 
tar  of  burnt-offerings,  Lev.  x.  1,  2. 

I.  ABU  AH,  son  of  Jeroboam,  the  first  king  of 
jrael.  Having  been  seized  with  a  dangerous  dis- 
use, his  mother  disguised  herself,  and  visited  the 
•ophet  Ahijah  to  know  whetlier  he  might  recover. 

lijah  answered  her  that  he  would  die,  and  be  the 
ily  person  in  his  family  who  would  receive  funeral 
jnors,  and  be  lamented  by  Israel,  1  Kings  xiv.  1. 

II.  ABU  AH,  called  Abijam,  (1  Kings  xv.  1.)  was 
e  son  of  Rehoboam,  and  second  king  of  Judah. 
e  succeeded  his  fatlier,  A  M.  3406,  ante  A.  D.  958, 
id  reigned  three  years  only.  In  the  first  book  of 
ings  he  is  described  as  walking  in  all  the  sins  of  his 
ther,  and  as  waging  war  with  Jeroboam,  king  of 
irael.     But  in  2  Chron.  xiii.  he  is  represented  as 

ofessedly  and  boastfully  zealous  for  the  honor  of 
od,  and  for  the  Levitical  priesthood.  *  He  is  also 
ere  said  lo  have  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over 
roboam. 

III.  ABI  J  AH,  wife  of  Ahaz,  and  mother  of  Heze- 
ah,  king  of  Judah ;  (2  Chron.  xxix.  1.)  called  Abi, 
Kings  xviii.  2. 

IV.  ABU  AH,  a  descendant  of  Eleazar,  son  of 
aron,  and  head  of  tlie  eighth  of  the  twenty-four 
mpanies  of  priests,  1  Chron.  xxiv.  10 ;  Luke  i.  5. 
ABIJAM,  the  same  as  Abijah  II. 

ABI  LA,  or  ABELA.  There  were  several  towns 
this  name  in  Syria,  each  of  which  was  called  by 
e  Greeks,  Leucas,  or  Leucadia^  "white."  But  the 
incipal  one  was  a  toAvn  of  Ccelosyria,  and  the  cap- 
l1  of  Abilene,  a  province  of  which  Lysanias  was 
trarch,  Luke  iii.  1.  It  wjis  situated  in  a  valley,  or 
ther  on  the  rocky  dechvity  of  a  mountain,  adjacent 
the  river  Chrysorrhoas,  or  Barrada,  about  twelve 
lies  N.  W.  of  Damfiscus,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  the 
epent  village  Seneiah,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
i«**  is  said  to  have  been  buried.  (See  Abel.)  If 
■*  rocks  were  whitish  in  color,  (and  most  of  those 


in  Judea  are  of  gray  limestone,)  they  would  furnish 
the  Greeks  with  a  reason  for  giving  to  Abila  the 
name  of  Leucadia — "  White-rock-to wu."  Compare 
Wtissenfels,  i.  e.  White-rock,  the  name  of  a  German 
city  a  few  miles  W.  of  Leipzig. — It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  too,  that  Strabo,  speaking  of  the  city  of  Leu- 
cadia, in  Acarnaniji,  says  it  was  so  called  because  of 
a  great  white  rock  in  its  neighborhood. 

There  are  several  medals  of  Abila  extant,  two  of 
wliich  are  of  some  importance,  as  they  sei*ve  to  iden- 
tify the  site  of  the  town.  On  the  reverse  of  one  of 
these  is  a  large  bunch  of  graj)es,  from  which  it  is  to 
be  inferred  that  the  place  where  it  was  struck  abound- 
ed in  vineyards.  This  agrees  exactly  with  the  rocky 
eminence  or  dechvity  upon  which  we  have  assumed 
it  to  have  stood  ;  besides  which,  Eusebius  and  Jerom 
agree  that  its  vineyards  were  very  extensive  and  rich. 
But  the  most  remarkable  and  decisive  medal  extant, 

is  one  wliich  bears  a 
half-figure  of  the  river, 
with  the  inscription 
"  Chrysoroas  Claudiai- 
on,"  and  on  the  reverse, 
a  figure  of  Victory,  and 
the  inscription  "Leuca- 
dion,"  the  Greek  name  of  the  city.  We  may  also 
remark,  that  Abila  adding  the  name  of  Claudia  to 
its  other  appellations,  as  it  appears  from  this  medal 
it  did,  affords  a  presumption  that  it  was  of  some 
importance,  and  perhaps  of  considerable  magnitude 
also ;  and  tlie  conjecture  receives  confirmation  from 
some  antiquities  and  inscriptions  which  are  mentioned 
by  Pococke,  as  still  existing  in  the  neighborhood. 
See  Mod.  Traveller,  vol.  iii.  p.  65. 

ABILENE,  the  name  of  a  district  of  country  on 
the  eastern  declivity  of  Antilibanus,  from  twelve  to 
twenty  miles  N.  W.  of  Damascus,  towards  Heliopohs, 
or  Baalbeck ;  so  called  from  the  city  Abila,  (which 
see,)  and  also  called  Abila,  or  Abilene  of  Lysanias,  to 
distinguish  it  from  others.  This  territory  had  for- 
merly been  governed  as  a  tetrarchate  by  a  certain 
Lysanias,  the  son  of  Ptolemy  and  grandson  of  Men- 
n^eus,  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  13.  3.)  but  he  was  put  lo 
death,  (A.  C.  36.)  through  the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra, 
who  took  possession  of  his  province,  (ib.  xiv.  4.  1.) 
After  her  death  it  fell  to  Augustus,  w^ho  hired  it  out 
to  a  certain  Zenodorus ;  but  as  he  suffered  the  coun- 
try to  be  infested  with  robbers,  it  was  taken  from 
him  and  given  to  Herod  the  Great,  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i. 
20.  4 ;  Ant.  xv.  10.  1.)  At  Herod's  death,  a  part  of 
the  territory  was  given  to  Philip;  but  the  greater 
part,  with  the  city  Abila,  seems  then,  or  shortly  after- 
wards, to  have  been  bestowed  on  another  Lysanias, 
Luke  iii.  1.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  descend- 
ant of  the  former  Lysanias,  but  is  no  where  men- 
tioned by  Josephus.  Indeed,  nothing  is  said  by  Jo- 
sephus,or  by  any  other  profane  writer,  of  this  part  of 
Abilene,  until  about  ten  years  after  the  time  referred 
to  by  Luke,  when  Caligula  gave  it  to  Agrippa  Major 
as  «the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias,"  (Josei)h.  Ant.  xviii. 
6.  10.)  to  whom  it  was  aftervrards  confirmed  by 
Claudius,  (ib.  xix.  5.  1.)  At  the  death  of  Agri]>pa,  it 
went,  with  his  other  possessions,  to  Agripi)a  Mi- 
nor.    *  R. 

I.  ABIMELECH,kingof  Gerar  of  the  Philistines. 
This  prince,  being  captivated  by  the  beauty  of  Saiah, 
took  her  into  his  haram,  with  the  design  of  making 
her  his  wife.  In  a  dream,  however,  the  Lord  threat- 
ened him  with  death,  unless  he  immediately  restored 
her  to  her  husband.  Abimelech  pleaded  his  ignorance 
of  the  relation  between  Sarah  and  Abram,  and  early 
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the  next  day  returned  her  to  her  husband,  and  com- 
plained of  the  deception  that  had  been  practised  upon 
him  by  Abram,  who  had  described  Sarali  a?  his 
sister.  The  patriarch  explained  the  motives  for  his 
conduct,  stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  although 
Sarah  was  his  wife,  she  was  also  his  sister,  being  of 
the  same  father  by  another  mother.  Abimelech 
dismissed  them  with  presents,  giving  to  Sarah, 
through  her  husband,  a  thousjmd  pieces  of  silver, 
as  a  "  covering  of  the  eyes,"  i.  e.  an  atoning  present, 
and  as  a  testimony  of  her  innocence  in  the  eyes  of 
all.  Gen.  c.  xx.     See  Abram. 

It  has  been  thought  strange  that  a  miraculous 
interference  should  have  been  necessary  here,  as  well 
as  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh,  (Gen.  xii.  14 — 20.)  to  con- 
vince Abimelech  of  his  criminahty  in  detaining  the 
wife  of  Abraham  ;  and  equally  strange  that  Abraham 
could  not  procure  Sarah's  release  by  proper  applica- 
tion and  request.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Grod  favored  Abraham  with  his  constant  intercourse 
and  direct  j)rotection,  and  in  cases  too  of  less  diffi- 
culty than  the  one  here  in  question.  It  is  well  known 
that  oriental  sovereigns  in  all  ages  have  exercised  the 
right  of  selecting  the  most  beautiful  females  of  their 
kingdoms  for  the  use  of  their  own  harams,  (Gen.  xii. 
15  ;  Esth.  ii.  3.)  and  that  whenever  a  woman  is  taken 
into  the  haram  of  a  prince  in  the  East,  she  is  secluded, 
without  possibility  of  coming  out,  at  least  during  the 
life  of  the  prince  on  the  throne.  In  fact,  communi- 
cation with  the  women  in  the  haram  is  hardly  to  be 
obtained,  and  only  by  means  of  the  keepers,  (Esth. 
iv.  5.)  and  certainly  not,  when  any  suspicion  occurs 
to  the  guards,  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  custody  of 
such  buildings.  The  whole  transaction,  then,  may 
be  placed  in  a  stronger  light  than,  perhaps,  it  has 
usually  a})peared  in,  by  the  following  extract  from  a 
review  of  the  travels  of  Peter  Henry  Bruce,  Esq.,  an 
officer  in  the  Russian  army,  under  Czar  Peter. 

"  The  retreat  of  the  Russians,  we  are  told,  was 
productive  of  an  unfortunate  incident  to  Colonel  Pitt, 
an  officer  in  that  army.  Immediately  on  decamping 
from  the  fatal  banks  of  the  Pruth,  he  lost  both  his 
wife  and  daughter,  beautiful  women,  by  the  breaking 
of  one  of  their  coach  wheels.  By  this  accident,  they 
were  left  so  far  in  the  rear,  that  the  Tartars  seized 
and  carried  them  off.  The  colonel  applied  to  the 
grand  vizier,  who  ordered  a  strict  inquiry  to  be  made, 
out  without  effect.  The  colonel  being  afterwards 
informed  that  they  were  both  carried  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  presented  to  the  grand  signior,  obtained  a 
passport,  and  went  thither  in  search  of  them.  Getting 
accjuainted  with  a  Jew  doctor,  who  was  physician  to 
the  seraglio,  the  doctor  told  him  that  two  such  ladies 
as  he  described  had  lately  been  presented  to  the 
sultan ;  but  that  when  any  of  the  sex  were  once  taken 
into  the  seraglio,  they  were  never  suffered  to  quit  it  more. 
The  colonel,  however,  tried  every  expedient  he  could 
devise  to  recover  his  wife,  if  he  could  not  obtain 
both  ;  until,  becoming  outrageous  by  repeated  disap- 
pointments, they  shut  him  up  in  a  dungeon,  and  it 
was  with  much  difficulty  he  got  released  by  the 
intercession  of  some  of  the  ambassadors  at  that  court. 
He  was  afterwards  told  by  the  same  doctor,  that  both 
the  ladies  had  died  of  the  plague  ;  with  which  infor- 
mation he  was  obliged  to  content  himself,  and  return 
home."     Critical  Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  332. 

II.  ABIMELECH,  another  king  of  Gerar,  proba- 
bly a  son  of  tlie  former,  and  contemporary  with  Isaac. 
Having  accidentally  seen  Isaac  caressing  his  wife 
l»eb»'kah,  whom  he  had  called  sister,  Abimelech 
reproved  him  for  his  dissimulation  ;  and,  at  the  same 
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time,  forbade  his  people  to  do  any  injury  whate\ 
•to  Isaac  or  to  his  wife.  Isaac,  increasing  in  ricilP 
and  power,  excited  the  envy  of  the  Philistines ;  a 
Abimelech  said  to  him,  "Go  from  us,  for  thou  j| 
much  mightier  than  we."  Isaac,  therefore,  retired 
the  valley  of  Gerar,  and  afterwards  to  Beershell 
where  Abimelech,  with  Ahuzzath,  his  favorite,  aj 
Phicol,  his  general,  visited  him.  Isaac  inquire 
"  Wherefore  come  ye  to  me,  seeing  ye  hate  me,  ai 
have  sent  me  away  from  you  ?"  To  which  Abim 
lech  replied,  that  observing  how  much  he  was  favor 
by  God,  he  was  desirous  of  cultivating  his  frien( 
ship,  and  had  come  to  make  a  covenant  with  hii 
Isaac  entertained  them  splendidly,  and  the  next  di 
concluded   a   treaty    with    Abimelech,    Gen.   xxi 

g Q1 

III.  ABIMELECH,  son  of  Gideon  by  a  concubin! 
assumed  the  government  of  Shechem  after  the  deai| 
of  his  father,  and  procured  himself  to  be  ackno 
edged  king;  first,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Shecher 
where  his  mother's  family  had  an  interest,  and  afte 
wards  by  a  great  part  of  Israel.  At  Gideon's  horn 
in  Ophrah,  be  killed  his  father's  seventy  sons,  no' 
orphans,  on  one  stone ;  the  youngest,  Jotham,  on 
remaining,  who,  when  the  people  of  Shechem  assen 
bled  to  inaugurate  Abimelech,  appeared  on  moui 
Gerizim,  and  reproved  them  by  his  celebrated  fab) 
of  the  trees.  (See  Jotham.)  After  three  years,  dli 
cord  aiose  among  the  Shechemites,  who,  reflectfn 
on  their  injustice,  and  detesting  the  cruelty  of  Abinc 
elech,  revolted  from  him  in  his  absence,  and  laid  a 
ambuscade  in  the  mountains,  designing  to  kill  hii 
on  his  return  to  Shechem.  Of  this,  Abimelec 
received  intelligence  from  Zebul,  his  governor  o' 
Shechem.  The  Shechemites  invited  Gaal  to  thei 
assistance,  with  whom,  at  a  great  entertainment,  the 
uttered  many  imprecations  against  Abimelech  ;  wh( 
having  assembled  some  troops,  marched  all  nigh 
towards  Shechem.  In  the  morning,  Gaal  went  ou 
of  Shechem,  and  gave  battle  to  Abimelech,  but  wa 
defeated,  and,  as  he  was  endeavoring  to  re-enter  tli' 
city,  Zebul  repulsed  him.  Abimelech  afterward 
defeated  the  Shechemites,  destroyed  the  city,  an( 
burnt  their  tower ;  but  at  the  attack  of  Thebez,  j 
town  about  thirteen  miles  to  the  N.  E.,  a  womai 
from  the  tO{)  of  the  tower  threw  an  upper  mill-ston* 
upon  his  head,  and  fractured  his  skull.  (See  Mill. 
He  immediately  called  his  armor-bearer,  and  desiret 
him  to  slay  him,  "  that  men  say  not  of  me,  A  womai 
slew  him."     Judg.  ix. 

IV.  ABIMELECH,  a  high-priest  in  the  time  o| 
David,  (I  Chron.  xviii.  16.)  the  same  as  Ahimele 
(2  Sam.  viii.  17.)  and  probaoly  the  same  as  Abiath 
which  see. 

I.  ABIRAM,  the  eldest  son  of  Hiel  the  Bethelite. 
Joshua,  after  having  destroyed  Jericho,  uttered  this 
imprecation  :  "Cursed  be  the  man  before  the  Lord, 
that  riseth  up  and  buildeth  this  city  Jericho :  he  shall 
lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  his  first-born,  and  in 
his  youngest  son  shall  beset  up  the  gate  of  it,"  Josh 
vi.  26.  About  537  years  after  this,  Hiel  undertook 
to  rebuild  the  city ;  and  in  conformity  with  the  pre- 
diction, he  lost  his  children,  1  Kings  xvi.  34.  It  is 
not  expressly  said,  either  in  the  curse,  or  in  the  nar- 
ration, that  the  children  should  die  ;  but  this  is  clearly  i 
implied.  Hiel,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  blamed  for 
his  proceeding ;  his  loss  is  mentioned  only  as  a 
remarkable  fulfilment  of  a  prediction  ;  and  it  isj 
possible  that  the  prediction  was  unknown  to  him.  | 
See  Barren.  i 

II.  ABIRAM,  one  of  the  three  persons  who  coii 
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^'eiispured  with  Korali  to  overthrow  the  authority  of 

'I  iMoses  in   the   wilderness,    and    upon   whom   God 

a  inflicted  an  awful  punishment.     He  was  the  son  of 

lEhab,  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  Numb.  xvi. 

I    ABISHAG,  a  beautiful  virgin  of  Shunam,  in  the 

tribe  of  Issachar,  who  was  selected  to  cherish  David 

a  lin  his  old  age.     The  king  made  her  his  wife  ;  but  the 

iirlmarriage  was  never  consimi mated.     After  the  death 

of  David,  Adonijah  demmided  Abishag  in  marriage ; 

but  Solomon,  justly  supposing  that  this  was  only  a 

step  towards    liis   assum])tion  of  the   regal    power, 

refused  his  solicitation,  and  put  him  to  death,  1  Kings 

,1.3;  ii.  13—25. 

ABISHAI,  son  of  Zeruiak,  David's  sister,  and 
brother  of  Joab  and  Asahel,  was  one  of  the  most 
valiant  men  of  his  time,  and  chief  general  in  David's 
(armies.  He  vanquished  Ishbi-benob,  a  descendant 
of  the  Rephaim,  the  head  of  whose  lance  weighed 
(300  shekels  of  brass,  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16.)  and  htted  up 
I  his  spear  against,  and  slew,  300  enemies,  xxiii.  18. 
See  2  Sam.  ii.  ]8  ;  1  Chron.  ii.  16. 

ABISHUA,  son  of  Phinehas,  fourth  high-priest  of 
the  Hebrews ;  (1  Chron.  vi.  50.)  was  succeeded  by 
Bukki.  The  Chronicon  of  Alexandria  places  Abishua 
under  Ehud,  judge  of  Israel,  Judg.  iii.  He  is  called 
Abiezer  in  Josephus. 

ABNER,  son  of  Ner,  uncle  to  Saul,  and  genera, 
of  his  armies,  1  Sam.  xiv.  51.  For  seven  years  after 
the  death  of  Saul  he  preserved  the  crown  to  Ishbo- 
sheth,  the  son  of  that  prince,  though  generally  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  contests  that  arose  between  his  troops 
and  those  of  David,  who  reigned  at  Hebron,  in  Judah. 
Ishbosheth  having  accused  him  of  taking  undue 
liberties  with  Rizpah,  a  concubine  of  Saul,  Abner 
went  over  to  David,  and  undertook  to  deliver  the 
whole  kingdom  into  his  hands.  In  this,  however,  he 
was  prevented,  for  immediately  after  quitting  Hebron, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  his  design  into  effect,  he 
was  slain  by  Joab,  the  general  of  David's  armies,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  brother  Asahel,  who  had 
fallen  by  the  hand  of  Abner,  (2  Sam.  ii.  20.)  or  more 
probably  from  jealousy.  The  king  was  deeply 
afflicted  at  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  Joab,  and 
attended  the  funeral  solemnities  of  Abner  in  per- 
son. He  also  composed  an  elegy  on  his  death,  9 
Sam.  iii. 

ABOMINATION.  Sin,  being  the  reverse  of  the 
divine  perfections  and  law,  and  the  unchangeable 
object  of  the  divine  dis})leasure,  is  frequently  called 
abominable,  or  an  abomination,  Isa.  Ixvi.  3 ;  Ezek. 
xvi.  50.  Idolatry  and  Idols  are  also  designated  abom 
inations,  not  only  because  the  worship  of  idols  is, 
in  itself,  abominable,  but  because  the  ceremonies  of 
idolaters  were  almost  always  attended  with  licentious- 
ness, and  infamous  and  abominable  actions.  Shep- 
herds were  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians,  (Gen. 
xlvi.  34.)  in  consequence,  probably,  of  the  tyranny 
which  had  been  exercised  over  them  by  the  hycassoSy 
or  shei)herd  kings,  a  horde  of  marauders,  whose 
occupations  were  of  a  pastoral  kind,  but  who  made 
a  powerful  in*uption  into  Egyj)t,  which  they  subdued, 
and  ruled  for  about  two  centuries  and  a  half.  Ever 
after  this  time  the  persons  and  very  name  of  shep- 
herds were  execrated,  and  held  in  great  abhorrence 
by  the  Egyptians. — The  Hebrews  were  to  sacrifice  the 
abominations  of  the  Egyptians,  (Exod.  viii.  26.)  that 
is,  those  creatures  which  they  venerated  as  the  sym- 
bols of  deities,  and  which,  therefore,  they  could  not 
have  beheld  slain,  without  the  utmost  indignation  and 
abhorrence.  Indeed  their  superstition  was  so  strong, 
that  even  to  kill  by  accident  one  of  their  sacred  ani- 


mals, was  not  to  be  expiated  but  by  the  death  of  the 
oflfender.  Egypt  was  divided  into  })arts,  each  of  which 
had  its  peculiar  rei)resentative  deity  ;  in  one  district  a 
bull,  in  another  a  goat,  in  another  a  cat,  in  another 
a  monkey,  &c.  Undoubtedly,  these  were  strange 
creatures  to  receive  public  worship,  to  be  adored  as 
deities,  or  as  symbols  of  deity ;  the  choice  of  such 
has  in  it,  certainly,  something  ahommahle  to  human 
nature  and  feelings. 

ABOMINATION  OF  DESOLATION,  foretold 
by  Daniel,  (chap.  ix.  27.)  denotes,  according  to  some 
interpreters,  the  image  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  erected 
in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  by  command  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes,  2  Mac.  vi.  2 ;  and  1  Ma(^  vi  7. 
But,  })y  the  Abomination  of  Desolation,  spoken  of  by 
our  Lord,  (Matt.  xxiv.  15 ;  Mark  xiii.  14  -\  and  fore- 
tohl  as  about  to  be  seen  at  Jerusalem,  during  the  last 
siege  of  that  city  by  the  Romans,  under  Titus,  is 
meant  the  ensigns  of  the  Roman  army,  with  the 
images  of  their  gods  and  emperors  upon  them,  wh'  h 
surrounded  the  city,  and  were  lodged  in  the  ten  j>le 
when  that  and  the  city  were  taken.  The  evangelists 
Matthew  and  Mark  add,  "  Whoso  readeth  let  him  un- 
derstand ;"  hereby  intimating,  that  this  event  was  ap- 
proaching, though  yet  future,  and  that  the  reader 
would  do  well  to  retire  speedily  from  a  city  which 
was  thus  threatened  with  the  execution  of  the  divine 
anger.  The  passages  were  therefore  written  before 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  and  were,  no  doubt,  the 
means  of  warning  many  to  escape  the  coming 
wrath. 

ABRAM,  afterwards  called  Abraham,  son  of 
Terah,  was  born  at  Ur,  a  city  of  Chalda?a,  A.  M 
2008,  ante  A.  D.  1996.  Gen.  xi.  27.  He  spent  his 
early  years  in  his  father's  house,  where  idols  were 
worshipped.  Many  have  supposed  that  he  himself 
was  at  first  a  worshipper  of  idols,  but  that,  God  giv- 
ing him  a  better  understanding,  he  renounced  it,  and 
on  that  account  suffered  a  severe  persecution  from 
the  Chaldeans,  who  threw  him  into  a  fiery  furnace, 
from  which  God  miraculously  saved  him.  The  Vul- 
gate rendering  of  2  Esd.  ix.  7.  expresses  that  he  was 
delivered  from  the  fre  of  the  Chaldeans,  which  the 
Jews  generally  believe ;  although  the  opinion  seems 
to  be  founded  only  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  word 
Ur,  which  signifies J^re,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Ur,  from 
whence  God  directed  Abraham  into  the  land  of 
promise.  It  seems  that  Terah  also  was  convinced 
of  the  vanity  of  idolatry,  since  he  accompanied 
Abraham  from  Ur,  where  he  was  settled,  to  go  to 
tha4  place  whither  the  Lord  had  called  him.  The 
first  city  to  which  they  came  was  Haran,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, where  Terah  died.  From  thence  Abraham 
went  into  Palestine,  at  that  time  inhabited  by  Canaan- 
ites.  Here  God  promised  to  bless  him,  and  to  give 
him  the  property  of  the  country.  The  patriarch, 
however,  did  not  acquire  landed  property  here,  but 
lived  and  died  a  stranger.  Some  time  after  his  ar- 
rival in  Canaan,  a  great  famine  obliged  him  to  go 
down  into  Egypt ;  where,  fearing  that  the  Egyptians 
might  be  captivated  with  the  beauty  of  Sarah,  and 
not  only  force  her  from  him,  but  take  away  his  own 
life  also,  if  they  knew  her  to  be  his  tvife,  he  deter- 
mined to  call  her  sister.  Dunng  their  stay  in  Egypt, 
her  beauty  V)eing  reported  to  Pharaoh,  he  took  her 
forcibly  from  Abraham,  designing  to  make  her  one  of 
his  wives.  God,  however,  aflSicted  him  with  great 
plagues,  and  obliged  him  to  restore  her.  After  the 
famine  had  ceased,  Abraham  returned  to  Canaan, 
accompanied  by  his  nephew,  Lot ;  and  pitched  his 
tents  between  Beth-el  and  Hai.  where  he  had  pre- 
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nously  raised  an  altar.  But,  as  both  Abraham  and 
Lot  had  large  flocks,  they  could  not  conveniently 
dwell  together,  and  therefore  separated  ;  Lot  retiring 
to  Sodom,  and  Abraham  to  the  plain  of  Mamre,  near 
Hebron,  Gen.  xii.  xiii. 

Some  years  after  this,  Lot  being  taken  prisoner  by 
Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies,  then  warring  against 
the  kings  of  Sodom,  and  the  neighboring  places, 
Abraham  with  his,^household  pursued  the  conquer- 
ors, overtook  and  'defeated  them  at  Dan,  near  the 
springs  of  Jordan,  and  retook  the  spoil,  together 
with  Lot.  At  his  return,  passing  near  Salem,  (sup- 
posed to  be  the  city  afterwards  called  Jerusalem,) 
Melchisedek,  king  of  that  city,  and  priest  of  the 
Most  High  God,  came  out  and  blessed  him,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  bread  and  wine  for  liis  own  refresh- 
ment and  that  of  his  ai*my ;  or,  as  some  have  thought, 
oflTered  bread  and  wine  to  God,  as  a  sacrifice  of 
tlianksgiving  on  Abraham's  behalf. 

After  this,  the  Lord  renewed  his  promises  to  Abra- 
ham, with  fresh  assurances  that  he  should  possess  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  that  his  posterity  should  be  as 
numerous  as  the  stai*s  of  heaven. 

As  Abraham  had  no  children,  and  could  no  longer 
expect  any  by  his  wife  Sarah,  he  complied  with  her 
solicitations,  and  took  her  servant  Hagar  as  a  wife  ; 
imagining,  that  if  he  should  have  children  by  her, 
God  might  perform  the  promises  which  he  had  made 
to  him  of  a  numerous  posterity.  Soon  after  her 
marriage,  Hagar,  finding  she  had  conceived,  assumed 
a  superiority  over  her  mistress,  and  treated  her  with 
contempt ;  but  Sarah  complained  to  Abraham,  who 
told  her  that  Hagar  was  still  her  servant.  Hagar, 
therefore,  being  harshly  treated  by  Sarah,  fled ;  but 
an  angel,  appearing  to  her  in  the  wilderness,  com- 
manded her  to  return  to  her  master,  and  to  suljmit  to 
her  mistress's  authority.  Hagar  therefore  returned, 
and  gave  birth  to  Ishmael,  Gen.  xiv. 

Thirteen  years  after  the  birth  of  Ishmael,  the  Lord 
renewed  his  covenant  and  promises  with  Abraham, 
changing  his  name  from  Abram,  or  an  elevated  father, 
to  Abraham,  or  father  of  a  ^'tat  multitude ;  and  the 
name  of  Sarai,  my  princess,  mto  Sarah,  the  princess ; 
that  is,  of  many ;  no  longer  confined  to  oae.  As  a 
token  and  confirmation  of  the  covenant  now  entered 
into,  he  enjoined  Abraham  to  be  himself  circum- 
cised, and  to  circumcise  all  the  males  in  his  family. 
He  also  promised  him  a  son  by  Sarah,  his  wife,  to  be 
bom  within  a  year.  Gen.  xvii. 

The  enormous  sins  cf  Sodom,  Gomorrha,  and  the 
neighboring  cities,  being  now  filled  up,  three  angels 
were  sent  to  inflict  upon  them  the  divine  vengeance. 
Abraham,  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  in  the  valley 
of  Mamre,  saw  three  persons  walking  by ;  and,  with 
true  oriental  hospitality,  immediately  invited  them  to 
take  refreshment,  washed  their  feet,  and  hasted  to 
prepare  them  meat.  When  they  had  eaten,  they 
asked  for  Sarah.  Abraham  answering  that  she  was 
in  her  tent,  one  of  them  said,  "  I  will  certainly  return 
unto  thee,  according  to  the  time  of  life,  and  lo ! 
Sarah  thy  wife  shall  have  a  son."  Upon  hearing  this, 
Sarah  laughed ;  but  one  of  the  angelic  visitors  rebuked 
her  unbelief,  by  remarking,  "  Wherefore  did  Sarah 
laugh  ?  Is  any  thing  too  hard  for  the  Lord  ?  In  a 
year  I  will  return,  as  I  promised,  and  Sarah  shall 
have  a  son,"  Gen.  xviii.  1 — 19. 

When  the  angels  were  ready  to  depart,  Abraham 
Eujcompanied  them  towards  Sodom,  whither  two  of 
them  (who  proved  to  be  divine  messengers)  continued 
their  journey.  The  third  remained  with  Abraham, 
and  informed  him  of  the  appr'^aching  destruction  of 


Sodom  and  Gomorrha.  Abraham  interceded,  pray- 
ing, that  if  fifty  nghteous  persons  were  found  therein, 
the  city  should  be  spared ;  he  reduced  the  number 
gradually  to  ten  ;  but  this  number  could  not  be  found, 
or  God,  in  answer  to  his  prayers,  would  have  averted 
his  design.  Lot,  being  the  only  righteous  person  in 
the  city,  was  preserved  from  the  calamity  that  de- 
stroyed it,  Gen.  xviii.  xix.     See  Lot. 

Sarah  having  conceived,  according  to  the  divine 
promise,  Abraham  left  the  plain  of  Mamre,  and  went 
south,  to  Gerar,  where  Abimelech  reigned  ;  and  again  i 
fearing  that  Sai-ah  might  be  forced  from  him,  and: 
hhnself  be  put  to  death,  he  called  her  here,  as  he  had: 
^ done  in  Egypt,  mfer.    (See  Abimelech  I.)     Abime- 
lech took  her  to  his  house,  designing  to  marry  her ; 
but  God  having  in  a  dream  informed  him  that  she  \ 
was  Abraham's   wife,  he   restored  her  with   gi-eat 
I  presents.     Sarah  was  this  year  delivered  of  Isaac 
I  whom  Abraham  circumcised  according  to  the  cove- 
Inant  stipulation.     For  several  years  the  two  wives i 
\and  the  two  children  continued  to  live  together ;  but 
at  length  Ishmael  became  apparently  jealous  of  tlie 
affection  shown  to  Isaac  by  his  father,  so  tliat  Sarah 
insisted  that  he  and  his  mother  should  be  dismissed 
the  family.     After  very  great  reluctance,  Abraham 
comphed  ;  as  God  informed  him  that  it  was  according 
to  the  appointments  of  Providence,  for  the  future 
ages  of  the  world.   About  the  same  time,  Abimelech 
came  with   Phicol,  his  general,  to  conclude  an  al- 
liance with  Abraham,  who  made  that  prince  a  present 
of  seven  ewe-lambs  out  of  his  flock,  in  consideration 
that  a  well  he  had  opened  should  be  his  own  prop- 
erty ;  and  they  called  the  place   Beer-sheba,  or  "  the 
well  of  swearing,"  because  of  the  covenant  there 
ratified  with  oaths.     Here  Abraham  planted  a  grove, 
built  an  altar,  and  resided  some  time,  Gen.  xx.  xxl 

About  the  year  A.  M.  2133,  God  directed  Abra- 
ham to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac,  on  a  mountain  which 
he  would  show  him.  Obedient  to  the  divine  com 
mand,  Abraham  took  his  son,  and  two  servants,  and 
went  towards  mount  Moriah,  on  which  the  temple 
afterwards  stood.  On  their  journey,  Isaac  said  to 
his  father,  "  Behold  the  fire  and  the  wood,  but  where 
is  the  victim  for  a  burnt-ofl^ering  ?"  Abraham 
answered,  that  God  would  provide  one.  When  they 
arrived  wdthin  sight  of  the  mountain,  Abraham  left 
his  servants,  and  ascended  it  with  his  son  only.  Hav- 
ing bound  Isaac,  he  prepared  to  sacrifice  him ;  but 
when  about  to  give  the  blow,  an  angel  from  heaven 
cried  out  to  him,  "  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad, 
neither  do  thou  any  thing  to  him.  Now  I  know 
that  thou  fearest  God,  since  to  obey  him  thou  hast 
not  spared  thine  only  son."  U])on  looking  roimd 
him,  Abraham  saw  a  ram  entangled  in  the  bushes  by 
his  horns,  which  he  offered  as  a  burnt-ofl^ering,  in- 
stead of  his  son  Isaac.  He  called  the  place  Jehovah' 
jireh,  or  the  Lord  tvill  see,  or  provide.  Gen.  xxiL 
1—14. 

Several  yeare  afterwards,  Sarah  died  in  Hebron, 
where  Abraham  came  to  mourn  for  her,  and  to  per- 
form the  funeral  offices.  He  addressed  the  people 
at  the  city  gate,  entreating  them  to  allow  him  to  bury 
his  wife  among  them  ;  for,  being  a  stranger,  and  hav- 
ing no  land  of  his  own,  he  could  claim  no  right  of 
intennent  in  any  sepidchre  of  that  country.  He, 
therefore,  bought  of  Ephron,  one  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  field  of  Machpelah,  with  the  cave  and  sepulchre 
in  it,  at  the  price  of  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver , 
(about  $200 ;)  and  buried  Sarah  with  due  solenmi- 
ties,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  Gen 
xxiii 
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Abraham,  being  reminded  by  this  occurrence, 
■obably,  of  his  own  great  age,  and  the  consequent 
icertainty  of  his  hfe,  became  sohcitous  to  secure  ar 
Uance  between  Isaac  and  a  female  branch  of  his 
wn  family.  Eliezer  his  stewai-d  was  therefore  sent 
to  Mesopotamia,  to  fetch  from  the  country  and 
ndred  of  Abraliam  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac.  Eh- 
ler  executed  his  conmiission  with  prudence,  and 
(turned  with  RebekaJi,  daughter  of  Bethuel,  grand- 
iughter  of  Nahor,  and,  consequently,  Abraham's 
lece.  The  life  of  the  patriarch  was  prolonged  for 
lany  years  after  this  event,  and  he  died  at  the  age 
[  175  yeai-s.  He  was  buried  by  his  sons  Isaac  and 
jhmael,  in  the  cave  of  Muchpelah,  where  he  had 
jposited  the  remains  of  his  beloved  SaraJi,  Gen 
civ.  XXV.  A.  M.  2133,  ante  A.  D.  1821. 

It  a[)pears  from  the  thread  of  the  sacred  narrative, 
lat  Abraham  took  Keturah  by  marriage,  and  had  by 
3r  six  sons — Zimran,  Jokshaii,  Medaii,  Midian,  Ish- 
ik,  and  Shuah — after  the  death  of  Sarah,  Gen.  xxv. 
This,  however,  is  in  itself  improbable,  his  age  at 
lat  time  being  137  years,  and  his  infirmity,  long  be- 
»re,  such  as  to  render  it  highly  improbable  that  he 
ould  have  any  children.  On  these  grounds,  it  has 
en  thought  that  he  married  Keturah  while  jSarah 
as  Uving,  and  that  the  words  may  be  rendered,  in 
e  plu})erfect  tense,  "  and  Abraham  had  added,  and 

ten  a  wife."     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  support 

this  inter})retation,  that  1  Chron.  i.  32,  33.  places 
le  sons  of  Keturah  before  Isaac,  and  calls  her  con- 
ibme,  which  would  hardly  have  been  the  case  had 
le  been  his  legitimate  wife,  taken  after  the  death  of 
arah. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  this  eminent  patriarch, 
lere  are  several  things  worthy  attentive  considera- 
3n. 

1.  Abraham  is  introduced  rather  abruptly  in  the 
cred  Scriptures ; — "  And  Jehovah  said  to  Abram  ;'" 
ren.  xii.  1.)  but  n  may  rationally  be  concluded,  that 

fore  a  man  would  undertake  a  long,  fatiguing,  and 
icertain  journey,  at  the  command  of  another,  he 
ould  be  well  assured  of  the  authority  which  com- 
aiided  him.  It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  in- 
r,  that  God  had  previously  spoken  to  Abraham — 
rhaps  often,  though  by  what  means  we  know  not. 
owever,  we  learn  from  other  sources  of  informa- 
m  besides  the  Scriptures,  that  about  this  time  Chal- 
iQ  became  polluted  with  idolatry  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
est  probable  that  a  principal  reason  for  Abraham's 
litting  his  own  country,  was  his  dread  of  this  evil, 
t  that  time  idolatry  was  not  equally  })revalent  in 
»ypt ;  and  the  countries  which  were  distant  from 
e  great  cities,  or  had  but  httle  intercourse  with 
em,  were  still  less  infected  with  it.  This  accounts 
r  Abraham's  travelling  northward,  instead  of  taking 
e  direct  road,  which  communicated  through 
maan,  between  Babylon  and  Egypt.  Undoubtedly, 
e  providence  of  God  called  Abraham,  for  his  own 
•rsonal  quiet,  and  that  of  his  family,  to  seek  a 
luntry  less  polluted  than  the  dominions  of  Nimrod ; 
id  so  far,  no  doubt,  he  may  be  said  to  have  had  a 
vine  direction ;  but  every  thing  leads  to  the  con- 
iision,  that  he  had  also  an  express  direction  to  the 
me  purpose. 

2.  Previous  to  his  journey,  Abraham  was  a  man  of 
operty.  Gen.  xii.  5.  He  was  no  adventurer  for  a 
rtune,  bvu  was  already  rich  in  worldly  wealth  ;  and 
d  many  dependants,  most  of  whom,  probably,  ac- 
mpanied  him  to  his  new  residence.  The  dignity 
d  power  of  Abraham  are  incidentally  stated  in  the 
)ry  of  his  rescuing  Lot.     He  must  have  bee**  « 
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f  man  of  no  trifling  possessions,  who  had  three  hiin- 

I  dred  and  eighteen  servants  bom  among  his  property^ 

whom  he  could  entrust  with  arms.  Gen.  xiv.  14.     It 

i  implies,  that  he  also  had  many  not  bom  in  his  house, 

I  but  bought  with  his  money ;   some  also,  doubtless, 

I  were  old ;  some  were  women,  and  some  children ; 

I  these  together  make  a  considerable  tribe.     In  fact, 

i  Abraham  appears  to  correspond  exactly  to  a  modem 

1  emir ;  to  possess  many  of  the  rights  of  sovereigntj 

in  no  small  degree  ;  and  to  be  little  other  than  an 

rindependent  prince,  even  while  dwelling  on  the  terri- 

{ lories  of  sovereign  princes,  who  greatly  esteemed 

him. 

3.  As  the  incident  of  Abraham  calling  Sarah  sister 
is  hable  to  ambiguity,  and  has    suffered  by  being 
placed  in  false  lights,  to  the  greater  discredit  of  Abra- 
ham than  is  just  or  necessary,  a  few  thoughts  may 
be  well  bestowed  on  it.     It  has  been  affirmed  by 
some  writers,  that  by  this  conduct  Abraham  exposed 
j  Sarah  to  the  danger  of  adultery  ;  and  that  she  seemed 
too  easily  to  consent,  by  passing  for  his  sister,  and  not 
'  his  wife.    In  Abraham,  there  is  thought  to  have  been 
!  lying,  disguise,  and  too  great  easiness  in  hazarding 
his  wife's  chastity ;  and  in  her,  too  great  forwardness 
of  compliance.       Chrysostom,    who    seriously    en- 
deavored  to  excuse   him,    acknowledges,   that    the 
patriarch  exposed  Sarah  to  the  danger  of  adultery ; 
and  that  she  consented  to  this  danger,  to  save  the 
l^life  of  her  husband.    It  deserves  consideration,  how- 
ie\er,  how  far  this  might  be  a  custom  derived  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  mankind  ;  for  as  in  the  first,  so 
also  in  the  second  infancy  of  the  human  race,  the 
relations  of  life  were  so  very  few,  and  so  very  inti 
mate,  that  it  was  little  short  of  inevitable  for  the 
nearest  in  blood  to  intermany ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
incredible,  that  some  families  had  made  a  point  of 
maintaining  themselves  distinct  from  others,  by  this 
custom ;  and  that  they  chose  to  be  thus  restricted  to 
the  branches  of  their  own  family,  (cousins,  &c.)  aa 
f  afterwards  among  the  Jews  the  restriction  was  en- 
larged  to  their   own   tribe.      Augustine   makes   an 
apology  for  Abraham,  saying,  1st.  That  he  did  not 
lie,  by  describing  Sarah  as  his  sister,  as  indeed  she 
was ;  he  only  concealed  a  truth  which  he  was  not 
obliged  to  discover,  by  not  calling  her  his  wife.   2dly. 
That  being  exposed  at  the  same  time  to  two  dangers, 
one  of  losing  his  life,  the  other  of  having  his  wife 
taken   from  him,  and  not  being  able  to  avoid  eitlier 
by  acknowledging  her  as  his  wife,  but  thinking  it  at 
least  probable  that  he  should  escape  death,  by  ac- 
I  knowledging  her  for  his  sister  ;  of  two  evils  he  chose 
,  what  seemed  to  him  the  least. — But,  independent  of 
ihese  considerations,  it  should  be  recollected,  that 
every  nation,  and  often  every  family,  has  its  own 
\  manners ;  which  appear  not  merely  singular,  but  un- 
I  couth,  to  those  not  accustomed  to  them,  and  which, 
occasionally,  are  mistaken  by  casual  observers.     It  is 
not  usual  in  England,  nor  does  it  ajjpear  to  have 
been  so  in  Egypt,  or  in  Canaan,  for  a  husband  to  call 
his  wife  sister ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  customary 
among  the  Hebrew  families  to  use  this  term,  and 
others  of  near  consanguinity,  for  a  more  general  re- 
lation   than     they    strictly    import,    (see    Father, 
Brother,  Sister,)  and  also  for  a  icife,a.  companion. 
— For  example:  We  find  Abram  twice  using  this 
mode  of  speech,  and  twice  experiencing  the  same 
inconvenience   from  it     We  find  Isaac   using  the 
same  appellation,  with  at  least  equal  apjiarent   art, 
•and  under  the  same  apprehension,  in  the  same  place 
where  Abram  had  used  it.     We  recollect  no  other 
instances  equally  ancient ;  but  it  is  observable,  that 
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the  bridegroom,  in  the  Canticles,  does  not  call  hia 
bride  un/c,  but  always  sister.     Now,  whatever  allow- 
Einces,  or  of  whatever  kind,  tlie  poetical  style  may 
require ;  or  whatever  hberties  of  speech  it  may  take, 
it  miist  at  least  possess,  as  essential  to  it,  a  corres- 
pondenc^e  to  the  manners  it  depicts.     This  mode  of 
address,  then,  was  certainly  founded  on  those  man- 
ners.    In  later  ages,  we  find  Tobias  calling  his  wife 
sister ;  (Tobit  viii.  4.)  "  Sister,  arise,  and  let  us  pray : 
— and  vei-se  7,  "  I  take  not  tJiis  my  sister  for  lust' 
These  instances  tend   to  prove,  that  it  was  nothing 
unusual  for  linsbtmds  to  express  affection  for  their 
wives,  by  calling  them  sister  in  famiharity,  and  in 
private.     To  return  to  Abraham  :  there  seems  to  be 
no  necessity  for  supposing,  that  the  use  of  this  appel- 
lation commenced  when  Abraham  was  about  to  enter 
Egypt  with  Sarah.     It  was  his  general  request  lone 
before;  (Gen.  xx.    13.)   but   he   now  again   desired 
Sarah  to  use  the  title  brother,  ({is  had  been  customary 
between  them  in  private,)  in  ordinary  discourse,  when 
speaking  to  him,  or  of  him,  to  the  Egyptian  women, 
with  whom  she  might  converse.     What  these  Egyp- 
tidi!   women  reported  of  her  beauty  and  maimers, 
witii  such  accidental  sight  of  her  as  miglit  occur  to 
the  chief  officers  of  Pharaoli's  house,  induced  Pha- 
raoh to  take  her  into  his  palace,  and  give  her  apart- 
ments in  his  haram ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  saw  h^r.     Thus  Sarah's  calling  Abraham  brother^ 
was  as  likely  lO  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of 
-  her  being  taken  from  him,  as  his  calling  her  sister, — 
That  kin;^'.'   :onduct,  or  at   least  the  behavior  of  hig 
Dfficers,  se«/ns  cOO   much  to  justify  Abraham's  sus- 
picions of  iar  Egyptian  manners.     On  the  whole,  so 
far  as  relates  co  this  transaction  in  Egypt,  while  it  is 
admitted,  that  .he  fear  of  Abraham  induced  him  to  use 
art  and  management,  it  must  be  equally  admitted, 
that  [lis  fear  was  too  well  founded.   Nor  does  it  seem 
to  have  overcome  his  faith,  as  some  have  said ;  nor 
to  have  put  him  out  of  the  regular  custom  of  his 
life ;  but  to  have  suggested  what  he  thought  a  pru- 
dential a})plication  in  public  of  what  had  been  his 
custom  in  private,  though,  perhaps,  by  this  very  pru- 
dence, he  ran  at  least  as  great  a  risk  from  the  anger 
of  Pharaoh,  when  he  dismissed  him  without  delay, 
as  he  might  have  done,  had  he  trusted  entirely  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  and  followed  the  simple 
path  of  his  duty.     The  same  effects  seem  connected 
with  the  same  circumstances  in  the  story  of  Abime- 
lech.  Gen.  xx.  2.     See  Abimelech  I. 

4.  However  customary  a  plurality  of  wives  might 
be  among  the  nations  around  him,  Abraham  took  no 
other  wife  than  that  of  his  youth  ;  and  this,  as  it 
should  seem,  from  his  very  great  affection  for  Sarah. 
His  connexion  with  Hagar  wfis  not  proposed  by  him- 
self, but  by  Sarah  ;  and  Abraham  in  that  yielded  to  her 
wishes,  rather  than  to  his  own.  The  same  we  find 
practised  by  Leah  and  Rachel,  the  wives  of  Jacob, 
who  gave  their  handmaids  to  their  husband,  and 
considered  themselves  as  having  children  by  this 
substitution.  (See  Adoption.)  As  to  Abraham's 
treatment  of  Hagar,  it  may  appear,  that  afler  she  had 
become  his  wife,  he  ought  not  to  have  lefl  her  so  en- 
tirely under  the  power  of  Sarah ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  sending  away  of  Ishmael  and  his  mother  ap- 
peared hard  to  Abraham  himself;  nor  did  he  com- 
ply with  the  demands  of  Sarah,  till  afler  he  had  ob- 
tained the  divine  sanction ;  with  a  renewal  of  the 
promise  of  divine  protection  to  Ishmael.  Se.e  Hagab, 
and  Ishmael. 

5.  The  covenant  made  with  Abraham  is  a  subject 
'irell  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  as   it  regard* 


th«  solemnity,  the  occasion,  or  the  provisions  o 
It«  history  is  related  in  two  parts ;  the  first  is  previ 
to  the  birtli  of  Ishmael ;  the  second,  previous  to 
birth  of  Isaac.  The  first  foretells,  that  Abral 
should  have  a  numerous  posterity,  and  that  he  n 
not  make  a  stranger  his  neir :  tlie  second  prom; 
a  son  by  Sarah,  with  whom  the  covenant  was 
be  established.  (For  the  ceremonies  of  the  co 
nant,  see  Covenant.)  Regarding  tiie  provisions 
the  covenant,  we  may  notice,  (1.)  The  posterity 
Abraham.  His  family  has,  from  remote  antiqu 
been  extremely  numerous ;  from  him  are  deri' 
many  tribes  of  Arabs,  descending  through  Ishmi 
and  others  by  Keturah,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Jei 
neither  has  there  been  on  tlie  face  of  the  earth,  sii 
Noah  and  his  sons,  any  man  whose  posterity 
equally  extensive, — any  man  to  whom  so  many  nati< 
refer  their  origin.  Others  may  have  begotten  fai 
lies,  but  Abraham  is  the  father  of  nations.  (2.)  1 
change  of  names,  Abram  into  Abraham,  and  Sa 
into  Sarah.  (3.)  The  sign  of  the  covenant — cir 
cision.     This  had  reference  to  posterity.     See  C 

CUMCISION. 

6.  The  history  of  Abraham's  entertaining  the  i 
gels,  d-esei-ves,  and  is  capable  of,  illustration.  ^ 
find  the  patriarch,  like  a  modern  hospitable  Arab 
dignity,  sitting  in  the  door  of  his  tent,  in  the  heat 
the  day ;  where  a  stream  of  refreshing  air  pass 
through,  and  where  the  shade  was  comfortable  a 
refreshing.  He  was  not,  however,  so  selfish  or 
indolent,  but  that  at  the  sight  of  strangers,  travelli 
during  those  sulti^  hours,  he  felt  for  their  fatigi 
He  did  not  wait  till  they  approached  him,  as  if 
valued  his  ease  more  than  their  entertainment,  1; 
ran  towards  them,  invited  and  pressed  them  to  pi 
take  of  hospitality,  and  then  hastily  (disregarding  t 
heat  of  the  day,  now  he  could  serve  his  compai 
accommodated  them,  and  stood  by  them  under  t 
trees,  while  they  ate.  He  gave  them  a  repcist  e 
counted  noble,  a  liberal  meal ;  and  that  his  guei 
might  want  for  nothing,  he  himself  attended  the 
Such  is  still  the  hospitality,  and  such  the  politene 
of  the  East. 

[The  extent  of  oriental  hospitality  may  propeii 
be  here  illustrated  by  the  follovnng  extracts  from  d 
tinguished  modem  travellers. 

Niebuhr,  in  his  Description  of  Arabia,  (p.  4 
Germ,  ed.)  says,  "  The  hospitality  of  the  Arabs 
celebrated  of  old;  and  I  believe  that  the  prese 
Arabs  are  not  behind  their  ancestors  in  the  practi 
of  this  virtue. — A  mere  traveller,  who  wished  to  vi 
a  sheik  of  rank  in  the  desert,  might  expect,  accor 
i)ig  to  oriental  custom,  to  live  at  the  expense  of  ti 
slielk  during  his  stay,  and  perhaps  to  receive  a  prt 
ent  at  his  departure. — In  some  of  the  villages,  the 
are  free  caravanseras,  or  taverns,  where  all  travellt 
may  have  lodging,  food,  and  drink,  for  some  da} 
without  charge  ;  provided  they  will  put  up  with  tJ 
common  fare  of  the  Arabs ;  and  these  houses  a 
much  frequented.  I  myself,  in  my  jouniey  fro 
Loheia  to  Beit  el  Fakih,  was  for  several  houre 
such  a  public  house  in  the  village  Meneyre,  with  i 
my  fellow-travellers,  servants,  camel-drivers,  and  ^ 
drivers.  The  sheik  of  this  village,  who  support* 
the  house,  was  not  only  so  civil  as  to  come  to  i 
himself,  and  cause  a  better  meal  than  usual  to  be  s 
before  us,  but  he  also  besought  us  to  remain  wi 
him  for  the  night.*' 

The  following  is  more  specific,  from  La  Roqu* 
(Voyage  dans  la  Palest.,  p.  124  seq.)  "  When  strange 
enter  a  village  where  they  know  no  one,  they  inqui 
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ofor  the  Mrjnzel,  (or  house  for  the  reception  of  stran- 
rii^ers,)  and  desire  to  speak  to  the  sheik,  who  is  the 
3  ord  of  it;  after  saluting  hini,  they  signify  their  want 
il>)f  a  dinner,  or  of  a  supper  and  lodging  in  the  village. 
Di|rhe  sheik  says  they  are  welcome,  and  that  they 
ail^ould  not  do  him  a  greater  pleasure. — But  they  oel- 
s  iom  have  occasion  for  all  this;  for  as  soon  as  the 

0  people  of  the  village  see  any  strangers  coming,  they 
«  nform  the  sheik  of  it,  who  goes  to  meet  them,  and 

1  laving  saluted  them,  asks  if  they  would  dine  in  the 
Yillage,  or  whether  they  choose  to  stay  the  whole 
light  there.  If  they  answer  they  would  only  eat  a 
inorsel,  and  go  forward,  and  that  they  choose  to  stay 
^nder  some  tree  a  little  out  of  the  village,  the  sheik 
i^oes  or  sends  his  people  into  the  village,  to  cause  a 
collation  to  be  brought,  and  in  a  little  time  they  re- 
urn  with  eggs,  butter,  curds,  honey,  olives,  fruit, 
resh  or  dried,  according  to  the  season.  If  it  is  even- 
ng,  and  the  strangers  would  lodge  in  the  village,  the 
[rtromen  of  the  sheik's  house  never  fail  to  cause  fowls, 
ijheep,  lambs,  or  a  calf  to  be  killed  and  prepared, — 
.vhich  they  send  to  the  Menzel  by  the  sheik's  ser- 
krants." 

To  the  same  purpose  is  the  ensuing  extract  from 
iBurckhardt,  (Travels  in  Syria,  p.  384.)  describing  his 
Ash  to  the  little  city  of  Kerek,  in  the  region  east  of 
he  Dead  Sea.  "  They  have  eight  Menzels  for  the 
•eception  of  guests.  When  a  stranger  takes  up  his 
lodging  at  one  of  these,  one  of  the  people  present 
ieclares  that  he  intends  to  furnish  that  day's  enter- 
ainment,  and  it  is  then  his  duty  to  provide  a  dinner 
jr  supper,  which  he  sends  to  the  Menzel,  and  which 
s  always  sufficient  for  a  large  company.  A  goat  or 
amb  is  generally  killed  on  the  occasion  ;  and  barley 
for  the  guest's  hoi*se  is  also  furnished  When  a 
rtranger  enters  the  town,  the  people  almost  come  to 
)lows  with  one  another  in  their  eagerness  to  have 
lim  for  their  guest ;  and  there  are  Turks,  who  every 
)ther  day  kill  a  goat  for  this  hospitable  purpose." 
(  In  Cames's  Letters  from  the  East,  (i.  p.  283.)  we 
dso  find  the  following  account :  "  We  were  belated 
I  few  miles  from  Acre,  and  were  obhged  to  stop  at 
m  Arab  village  on  a  hill ;  and,  on  entering  the  rude 
ind  dirty  khan,  found  it  filled  with  the  inhabitants. — 
a  a  short  time,  the  sheik  stepped  up,  and  civilly 
nvited  us  to  lodge  in  his  house,  which  we  very 
gladly  acceded  to.  He  asked  if  his  women  should 
prepare  a  repast  for  us,  or  if  we  chose  to  dress  it 
mrselves.  On  our  preferring  the  former,  in  about 
in  hour  a  very  decent  meal  made  its  appearance." 

"Abraham,"  remarks  Dr.  Richardson,  "  was  a  Be- 
iouin  ;  and  I  never  saw  a  fine,  venerable  looking 
iheik  busied  among  his  flocks  and  herds,  that  it  did 
lot  remind  me  of  the  holy  patriarch  himself"     *R. 

But  to  return  to  Abraham.  To  obtain  accurate. 
deas  of  this  story,  it  may  be  further  observed,  that 
hese  guests  were  eating,  not  in  the  tent  of  Abra- 
lam,  but  under  the  shadow  of  the  oaks :  that  Abra- 
lam's  tent  was  not  the  same  as  Sarah's  tent,  but 
)lacedatsome  little  distance  from  it,  as  is  the  custom 
n  the  East;  and  also,  that  his  guests  gradually  dis- 
jovered  themselves  to  Abraham.  "  Where  is  Sarah 
hy  wife  ?"  How  should  entire  strangers  know  his 
wrife,  and  he"  name  '  and  wherefore  interfere  in  his 
lomestic  maiters  ?  "  Sarah,"  says  Abraham,  "  is  in 
ler  tent."  No  doul)t  this  excited  Sarah's  attention ; 
—to  which  pui-]>ase  it  was  adapted,  and  for  which 
t  was  hitended.  Then  one  of  them  continued, 
*Whon  1  come  this  way  again  next  year,  I  shall 
ind  her  )etter  engaged ;  she  will  not  then  be  so 
nuch  al   eUur<^,  but  be  caressing  a  son."     Such  may 


be  thought  the  import  of  the  expressions,  freely 
taken.  On  hearing  this,  Sarah  laughed  ;  (Gen.  xviii. 
1 — 12.)  probably  from  a  notion  that  the  speaker  knew 
nothing  about  her.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  "  the 
Lord"  speaks,  reasoning,  tl«at  the  Lord  could  do  any 
thing ;  and  repeating,  that  Sarah  should  have  a  son. 
Thus,  by  Sanili's  detection,  a  token  of  some  extra- 
ordinary person  as  the  speaker  was  given  to  her 
and  to  Abraham  ;  and  the  circumstances,  though  not 
altogether  miraculous  as  yet,  are  well  calculated  to 
excite  attention  and  apprehension  in  the  minds  of 
those  interested  ;  especially  if  Abraham,  who  had 
so  lately  received  the  covenant  from  God,  understood 
any  allusion  to  it,  or  any  confirmation  of  it,  under 
these  ambiguous  expressions,  which  greatly  resem- 
ble those  used  not  long  before ;  if  so,  then  by  this 
time  he  might  begin  to  discern  something  of  the  dig- 
nity of  his  guests.  At  least,  he  must  now  have  re- 
garded his  guests  as  extraordinary  personages ;  but 
what  has  passed  hitherto,  does  not  demonstrate  that 
they  were  super-human.  Abraham,  therefore,  pleas- 
ed and  interested  with  their  conversation,  probably 
desirous  of  further  infonnation,  as  alsr>  of  doing 
honor  to  his  courteous  and  well-wishing  guests,  ac- 
companied them  a  part  of  the  way  towards  Sodom  ; 
and  about  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when  the  day 
was  closing,  he  perceived  on  one  who  staid  with  him^ 
the  others  having  departed,  those  splendid  tokens, 
brightening  as  darkness  came  on,  which  designated 
a  celestial  being.  Some  have  thought,  that  beside 
the  person  spoken  to,  the  Shekinah  appeared :  it 
might  be  so  ;  but  it  seems  more  probable,  that  this 
person  gradually  suffered  the  radiance  of  the  sacred 
Shekinah  to  appear,  and,  without  leading  Abraliam 
to  suppose  he  had  seen  Jehovali,  might  yet  convince 
his  mind,  that  he  had  seen  his  commissioned  mes- 
senger. If  such  honors  might  be  gained  by  hospi- 
tality, the  apostle  was  right  to  recommend  it,  by  the 
example  of  such  £is  had  unawares  entertained  an- 
gels. Such  an  afternoon,  such  an  evening,  amply  re- 
paid the  most  hberal  hospitality  !  Heb.  xiii.  2.  This 
kind  of  ambiguity,  brightening  into  certainty,  seems 
well  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  subsequent 
conversation  between  Abraham  and  his  glorious- 
visitor.  Had  Abraham  conceived  that  he  ^was  speak- 
ing immediately  to  Jehovah,  that  had  left  no  room 
for  reasoning,  or  representation ;  and  he  could  not 
address  a  mere  stranger-traveller,  a  mere  casual,  un- 
distinguished guest,  by  such  honorable  terms  as  he 
bestows  on  the  person  with  whom  he  discourses. 
The  principle  of  thus  representing  this  part  of  the 
histoiy,  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  accuracy  of 
distinction  preserved  in  the  original.  The  narration 
says,  "  Abraham  stood  Kefore  Jehovah,"  (ver.  22,) 
"and  Jehovah  spake,"  ver.  26,  &c.  Abraham, 
however,  never  uses  this  term  in  addressing  this 
person,  but  merely  Adonai,  "  Behold  I  have  spoken 
to  Adonai,^^  ver.  27,  &c.  Probably,  therefore,  here 
is  a  further  instance  of  the  "  unawaredness"  with 
which  Abraham  entertained  angels;  since,  though 
he  perceived  the  dignity  of  his  guest  to  be  great,  it 
was,  in  reality,  much  greater  than  he  understood. 
He  saw  the  human  exterior  of  this  ap})earance  fully  ; 
but  the  interior,  or  super-human,  he  saw  very  imper- 
fectly and  ambiguously ;  as,  indeed,  human  nature 
could  see  it  no  otherwise. 

7.  Abraham's  faith,  respecting  his  son  Isaac,  when 
commanded  to  oflTer  him  for  a  burnt-sacrifice,  has 
been  so  often  urged  and  illustrated,  as  to  need  no  en- 
largement here. — We  may,  however,  rf^mark,  that 
Abraham,  under  these  circumstances — as  liavbig  a 
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eon  in  his  old  age,  boru  after  the  covenant,  and  in 
consequence  of  that  alhaiice,  on  whose  issue  de- 
pended invaluable  {)ronuses,  who  was  now  arrived 
at  man's  estate,  who  was  his  heir,  who  was  his 
mother's  favorite — must  have  been  well  convinced, 
that  he  followed  no  idle  pi^imtasy,  no  illusive  mj  unc- 
tion, in  pro])osing  to  slay  liim.  The  common  feel- 
ings of  human  nature,  the  uncomhion  feehngs  of 
the  aged  patriarch,  all  protested  against  such  a  deed. 
The  length  of  the  journey,  the  interval  of  time,  the 
discourse  of  Isaac,  all  augmented  the  anguish  of  the 
parent ;  unless  that  i)arent  were  well  satisfied  in  his 
owai  mind,  that  he  acted  in  obedience  to  authority 
fully  and  completely  divine. 

8.  The  Orientals,  Indians,  and  Infidels,  as  well  as 
Christians  and  Maliommedans,  have  preserved  some 
knowledge  of  Abraham,  and  highly  commend  his 
character.  See  D'Herbelot,  Bib.  Orient,  p.  12. 
Indeed,  a  history  of  his  life,  though  it  would 
be  highly  fanciful,  might  easily  be  compiled  from 
their  traditions.  The  Persian  magi  believe  him  to 
have  been  the  same  with  their  founder,  Zerdoust,  or 
Zoroaster  ;  while  the  Zabians,  their  rivals  and  oppo- 
nents, lay  claim  to  a  similar  honor.  Some  have 
affirmed  that  he  reigned  at  Damascus ;  (Nicol.  Da- 
rnasc.  apud  Joseph,  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  Justin,  lib.  xxxvi.) 
— that  he  dwc^lt  long  in  Egypt ;  (Artapan.  et  Eupo- 
lem.  apud  Euseb.  Prsepar.  lib.  ix.  cap.  17,  18.) — that 
he  taught  the  Egyptians  astronomy  and  arithmetic  ; 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.) — that  he  invented  let- 
ters and  the  Hebrew  language,  (Suidas  in  Abraham,) 
or  the  characters  of  the;  Syrians  and  Chaldeans;  (Isi- 
dor.  Hispal.  Origg.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.) — that  he  was  the 
author  of  several  works ;  among  others,  of  the  fa- 
mous book  entitled  Jezira,  or  the  Creation,  a  work 
mentioned  in  the  Talmiul,  and  greatly  valued  by 
some  Rabbins;  but  those  who  have  examined  it 
without  prejudice,  speak  of  it  with  contempt.  In 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  the  heretics  called  Se- 
thians  published  "  Abraham's  Revelations ;"  (Epi- 
phan.  Haeres,  39.  cap.  5.)  Athanasius,  in  his  Synopsis, 
speaks  of  the  "  Assumption  of  Abraham  ;"  and  Origen 
(in  Luc.  Homil.  35.)  notices  an  apocryphal  book  of 
Abraham's,  wherein  two  angels,  one  good,  the  other 
bad,  dispute  concerning  his  damnation  or  salvation. 
The  Jews  (Rab.  Selem.  in  Bava  Bathra,  cap.  1.)  at- 
tribute to  him  the  Mornmg  Prayer,  the  89th  Psalm, 
a  Treatise  on  Idolatry,  and  other  works. — The  author- 
ities on  all  these  points,  and  for  still  other  traditions 
respecting  Abraham,  may  be  found  collected  in  Fa- 
bricii  Cod.  Pseudepigr.  V.  T.  I.  p.  344  seq. 

We  are  informed  (article  Ben  Scholman,  D'Her- 
belot) that,  A.  D.  1119,  Abraham's  tomb  was  discov- 
ered near  Hebron,  in  whicli  Jacob,  likewise,  and 
Isaac,  were  interred.  The  bodies  were  found  en- 
tire, and  many  gold  and  silver  lamps  were  found  in 
the  place.  The  Mahommedans  have  so  great  a  respect 
for  his  tomb,  that  they  make  it  their  fourth  pilgrim- 
age (the  three  others  being  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Jeru- 
salem.) (See  Hebron.)  The  Christians  built  a  church 
over  tlie  cave  of  Machpelah,  where  Abraliam  was 
buried ;  which  the  Turks  have  changed  into  a 
mosque,  and  forbidden  Christians  from  approaching. 
(Quaresm.  Elmid.  torn.  ii.  page  772.)  The  supposed 
ouK  of  Mamre,  where  Abraham  received  the  three 
'<^1h,  was  likewise  honored  by  Christians,  as  also 
■^y  the  Jews  and  Pagans. 

Our  Saviour  assures  us  that  Al)raham  desired 
earnestly  to  see  his  day  ;  and  that  he  saw  it,  and  was 
glad,  John  viii.  56.  Elsewhere,  he  represents  the 
happiness  of  the  righteous  as  a  sitting  with  Abraham, 
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Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  (Mai 
viii.  II.)  also  a  reception  into  Abraham's  bosom,  j 
into  a  place  of  rest,  opposed  to  the  misei-y  of  he 
Luke  xvi.  22. 

The  emperor  Alexander  Severus,  who  knew  Abn 
ham  only  by  the  wonders  which  the  Jews  and  Chrii 
tians  related  of  him,  conceived  so  high  an  idea  o 
him,  that  he  ranked  him,  with  Jesus  Christ,  amon 
his  gods.     Lamprid.  in  Severo. 

ABSALOM,  son  of  David,  by  Maacah,  was  th 
handsomest  man  in  Israel,  and  had  the  finest  hea 
of  hair,  2  Sam.  xiv.  25.  Wlien  his  hair  was  cut  at 
certain  time,  because  it  incommoded  him,  its  weigh 
was  200  shekels,  by  the  king's  standard ;  that  ij 
probably,  about  30  ounces — an  extraordinary,  but  nt 
incredible,  weight.  Anmon,  another  of  the  king' 
sons,  having  violated  his  sister  Tamar,  Absalom  re 
solved  to  revenge  her  dishonor,  but  for  some  tim 
had  no  opportunity  to  carry  his  design  into  efFeci 
At  the  end  of  two  years,  however,  he  invited  all  thi 
royal  family  to  a  shearmg-feast,  at  Baal-hazor,  wher 
Amnon  was  assassinated  by  his  direction.  Appre 
hensive  of  his  father's  displeasure,  Absalom  retirei 
to  Geshur,  where  he  continued  for  three  years,  unde 
the  protection  of  the  king,  his  grandfather,  2  Sair. 
xiii.  Joab  having  procured  David's  consent,  Absa 
lom  returned  to  Jerusalem,  although  he  was  not  per 
mitted  to  come  into  the  })resence  of  the  king.  Fo 
two  years  he  remained  in  disgrace,  but  at  lengtl 
David,  at  the  intercession  of  Joab,  again  received  bin 
into  favor,  ch.  xiv. 

Absalom  now,  considering  himself  as  presumptivi 
heir  to  the  crown,  set  up  a  magnificent  equipage 
and  every  morning  came  to  the  palace  gate,  where 
calling  to  him  familiarly  all  who  liad  l)usiness,  anc 
came  to  demand  justice,  he  kindly  inquired  into  thei] 
cas(?,  insinuated  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  theii 
suits,  and  thus  by  degrees  alienated  the  hearts  of  th< 
people  from  his  father,  and  attached  them  to  him- 
self When  he  thought  be  might  0})enly  declart 
himself,  he  desired  permisrion  from  the  king  to  gi 
to  Hebron,  under  pretence  of  performing  some  vow! 
which  he  had  made  during  his  abode  at  Geshur,  Sj 
Sam.  XV.  1 — 9.  He  went,  therefore,  to  Hebron,  at  i 
tended  by  two  hundred  men,  who  followed  liin 
without  the  least  knowledge  of  his  rebellious  design 
At  the  same  time,  he  sent  emissaries  throughou 
Israel,  with  orders  to  sound  the  truniy)et,  and  pro- 
claim that  Absalom  was  king  at  Hebron.  Then 
was  soon  a  great  resort  of  people  to  him,  and  he  wai 
acknowledged  by  the  major  part  of  the  nation.  Da- 
vid and  his  officers  fled  from  Jerusalem,  wbithei 
Absalom  immediately  went,  and  was  received  as 
king.  Ahitho})bel  advised  him  publicly  to  abuse  hif 
father's  concubines,  to  convince  the  people  that  tht 
breach  wa:<  beyond  reconciliation,  and  also,  thai 
troops  might  bo  sent  instantly  in  ])ursuit  of  David 
but  Hushai,  David's  friend,  who  feigned  to  follow  the 
popular  party,  diverted  him  from  con  splying  with 
this  counsel,  2  Sam.  xv.  10  seq. 

The  next  day,  Absalom  marched  against  David 
with  all  his  forces,  and  having  crossed  the  Jordan, 
prepared  to  attack  the  king,  his  fatlier.  David  put 
his  troops  under  the  command  of  Joab ;  the  rebel 
army  was  routed,  and  20,000  were  killed.  Absa< 
lom,  mounted  on  a  mule,  fled  through  the  forest  of 
Ephraim,  where,  passing  under  an  oak,  his  hair  be^ 
came  entangled  in  the  branches,  and  his  nmle,  going 
swiftly,  left  hinj  suspended.  A  soldier  informed 
Joab  of  the  occurrence,  who  took  three  darts,  and 
thrust  them  through  Absalom's  heart ;  and  while  he 
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"'Vas  yet  breathing,  and  hanging  on  the  oak,  ten  of 
'^ioab's  armor-bearers  also  smote  him.  His  body 
"^'vas  cast  into  a  pit,  and  a  heap  of  stones  raised 

>ver  it,  2  Sam.  xviii.  1 — 17. 
^  Absalom,  having  lost  his  children,  and  being  de- 
"Totous  to  perpetuate  his  name  in  Israel,  erected  a 
''''lillar  in  the  king's  valley,  2  Sam.  xviii.  18.  Josephus 
'"Ijays  (Ant.  vii.  10.  3.)  it  was  a  marble  column,  stand- 
ing about  two  furlongs  from  Jerusalem.  A  monu- 
"'jnent  bearing  his  name,  is  still  shown  in  the  valley 
"'bf  Jehoshaphat,  but  is  evidently  not  of  ancient  origin. 
H  ABSTINENCE,  a  voluntary  and  religious  for- 
qbearance  of  any  thing  towards  which  there  is  an  in- 
•plination ;  but  generally  spoken  of  with  regard  to 
JJ  forbearance  from  necessary  food.  Many  persons 
5' have  supposed,  that  the  antediluvians  abstained  from 

*  Vvine,  and  from  flesh  as  food,  because  the  Scripture 
"'Expressly  notices,  that  Noah,  after  the  deluge,  began 
J  ',0  plant  a  vineyard,  and  that  God  permitted  him  to 
■"fjat  flesh;  (Gen.  ix.  3.  20.)  whereas  he  gave  Adam 
"ao  other  food  than  herbs  and  fruits,  i.  29.  But  the 
'  :;ontrary  opinion  is  supported  by  Calmet  and  other 
^ -uterpreters,  who  believe,  that  men,  before  the  deluge, 
^  ibstained  from  neither  wine  nor  flesh.  The  Scrip- 
^'  ;ures  certainly  represent  violence  as  being  the  pre- 

*  filing  crime  before  the  deluge ;  that  is,  the  unjusti- 
'  fiable  taking  away  of  human  life :  and  the  precepts 

given  to  Noah  against  the  shedding  of  blood,  seem  to 
jonfirm  this  idea.  The  Institutes  of  Menu  inform 
is,  that  animal  food  was  originally  used  only  after  sac- 
rifice, and  as  a  participation  consequent  upon  that  rite. 

The  Mosaic  law  ordained,  that  the  priests  should 
ibstain  from  wine  during  the  time  they  were  em- 
ployed in  the  temple-»f^rvice.  Lev.  x.  9.  The  same 
ibstinence  was  enjoined  on  Nazarites,  during  the 
wrhole  time  of  their  separation,  Numb.  vi.  3, 4.  The 
Jews  abstain  from  several  sorts  of  animals,  specified 
3y  the  law  ;  as  do  several  other  nations.  (See  Ani- 
mals.) Among  the  primitive  Christians,  some  ab- 
stained from  meats  prohibited  by  the  law,  and  from 
Sesh  sacrificed  to  idols ; — others  disregarded  such  for- 
Dearance,  and  used  their  Christian  liberty.  Paul  has 
jiven  his  opinion  concerning  this,  in  1  Cor.  viii.  7 — 
10.  and  Rom.  xiv.  1 — 3.  The  council  of  Jerusalem, 
aeld  by  the  apostles,  enjoined  believers,  converted 
from  heathenism,  to  abstain  from  blood,  from  meats 
rtrangled,  from  fornication,  and  from  idolatry.  Acts 
tv.  20. 

Paul  says,  (1  Cor.  ix.  25.)  that  wrestlers,  in  order 
o  obtain  a  corruptible  crown,  abstain  from  all 
hings ;  or  from  every  thing  which  might  weaken 
hem.  In  his  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  (iv.  8.)  he 
)lames  certain  heretics,  who  condemned  marri- 
ige,  and  the  use  of  meats,  which  God  hath  created. 
ie  requires  Christians  to  abstain  from  all  appear- 
mce  of  evil ;  (1  Thess.  v.  22.)  and,  with  much 
tronger  reason,  from  every  thing  really  evil,  and 
:ontrary  to  religion  and  piety. 

ABYSS,  or  Deep.  (1.)  Hell,  the  place  of  punish- 
nent,  the  bottomless  pit,  Luke  viii.  31 ;  Rev.  ix.  1 ; 
u.  7,  &c.  (2.)  The  common  receptacle  of  the  dead ; 
he  grave,  the  deep  (or  depths  of  the)  etuth,  under 
«rhich  the  body  being  deposited,  the  state  of  the  soul 
jorresponding  thereto,  still  more  unseen,  still  deeper, 
itill  further  distant  from  human  inspection,  is  that 
emote  country,  that  "  bourn  from  whence  no  trav- 
jller  returns."  See  Rom.  x.  7.  (3.)  The  deepest 
>arts  of  the  sea,  Ps.  Ixviii.  22 ;  cvii.  26.  (4.j  The 
!hao8,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  was 
informed  and  vacant,  Gen.  i.  2. 

The  Hebrews  were  of  opinion  (as  are  many  of  the 


orientals)  that  the  abyss,  the  sea  and  waters,  encom- 
passed the  whole  earth  ;  that  tlie  earth  floated  upon 
the  abyss,  like  a  melon  swimming  on  and  in  the 
water.  They  beheve  that  the  earth  was  founded 
upon  the  waters,  (Psahn  xxiv.  2 ;  xxxiii.  6,  7 ;  cxxxvi. 
6.)  or,  at  least,  tliat  it  had  its  foundation  on  the  abyss. 
Tneir  Sheol,  however,  or  place  of  tlie  dead,  is  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  in  those  dark  dungeons  where 
the  prophets  describe  the  kin^  of  Tyre,  Babylon 
and  Egypt,  as  lying  down,  that  is,  buried,  yet  suffer- 
ing the  punishment  of  their  pride  and  cruelty.  See 
Hell,  and  Giants. 

Fountains  and  rivers,  in  the  opinion  of  the  He- 
brews, are  derived  from  the  abyss,  or  sea ;  issuing 
from  thence  through  invisible  chcuinels,  and  return- 
ing through  others,  Eccl.  i.  7. 

ACCAD,  a  city  built  by  Nimrod,  Gen.  x.  10.  The 
LXX  write  it  Arcad;  the  Syriac  Achar.  Ephraim 
the  Syrian  says,  Achar  is  the  city  Nisibis ;  and  in  this 
he  is  followed  by  Jerome  and  Abulpharagius.  The 
Targums  of  Jerusalem  and  Jonathan  read  Nesibin. 
The  antiquity  of  this  city  is  unquestionable. 

ACCEPT,  to  take  pleasure  in  ;  either  in  whole,  or 
in  part.  The  phrase  to  accept  the  person  of  any  one, 
as  also  to  respect  the  person,  &c.  (which  see)  is  a  He- 
brew idiom,  found  also  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
signifies  to  regard  any  one  ivith  favor  or  partiality.  It 
is  used  both  in  a  good  and  bad  sense  ;  e.  g.  in  a  good 
sense.  Gen.  xix.  21 ;  Job  xlii.  8 ;  Mai.  i.  8. ;  in  a  bad 
sense,  to  show  partiality,  Job  xiii.  8.  10 ;  xxxii.  21 
Psalm  Ixxxii.  2 ;  Prov.  xviii.  5,  &c.     R. 

ACCHO,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  Judg.  i.  31. 
In  the  New  Testament,  Accho  is  called  Ptolemais, 
(Acts  xxi.  7.)  from  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  en- 
larged and  beautified  it.  The  Christian  crusaders 
gave  it  the  name  of  Acre,  or  St.  John  of  Acre,  from 
a  magnificent  church  which  was  built  within  its 
walls,  and  dedicated  to  St.  John.  It  is  still  called 
Akka,  by  the  Turks.  When  Syria  was  subjected  by 
the  Romans,  Akka  was  made  a  colony  by  the  em- 
peror Claudius.  It  isustained  several  sieges  during 
the  crusades,  and  was  the  last  fortified  place  wrested 
from  the  Christians  by  the  Turks. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  on  the  north  angle  of  a  bay  to  which  it 
gives  its  name,  and  which  extends  in  a  semicircle  of 
three  leagues,  as  far  as  the  point  of  mount  Camiel. 
The  town  was  originally  surrounded  by  triple  walls, 
and  a  foss^  cut  out  of  the  rock,  from  which,  at 
present,  it  is  a  mile  distant.  At  the  south  and  west 
sides  it  was  washed  by  the  sea ;  and  Pococke  thinks 
that  the  river  Belus,  which  flows  mto  the  Mediter- 
ranean, was  brought  through  the  foss6,  which  ran 
along  the  ramparts  on  the  north ;  thus  making  the 
city  an  island.  Since  the  time  of  its  memorable 
siege  by  Buonaparte,  Accho  has  been  much  improved 
and  strengthened.  Its  present  population  is  estimated 
at  from  18,000  to  20,000.  See  Mod.  Traveller,  i.  p.  20. 
Accho,  and  all  beyond  it  northwards,  was  con- 
sidered as  the  heathen  land  of  the  Jews. 

There  are  several  medals  of  Accho,  or  Ptolemaia, 
extant,  both  Greek  and  Latin.  Most  of  the  former 
have  also  the  Phenician  name  of  the  city,  ^V,  AK 
"      ^  or  Accho.   The 

one  here  given 
(as  also  others) 
represents  the 
heiad  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great, 
and  appears  to 
have  been  coin- 
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«d   in   consequence  of  favors    received   from  that 

Sriiice,  fMirhaps  at  the  time  when  he  was  detained  in 
vria  by  the  sie^e  of  Tyre. 

'ACELDAMA,  (the  field  of  blood,)  a  small  field, 
lying  south  of  Jerusjilein,  which  the  priests  purchased 
with  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  tiiat  Judas  had  re- 
ceived as  the  {)rice  of  our  Saviour's  blood,  Matt, 
xxvii.  8;  Acts  i.  19.  Pretending  that  it  was  not, 
lawrful  to  appropriate  this  money  to  sacred  uses,  be-" 
cause  it  was  the  price  of  blood,  they  purchased  with 
it  the  j)otter's  field,  to  be  a  burying-place  for  stran- 
gers. Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  had  part 
of  the  field  covered  in,  for  the  puq)ose  of  receiving 
the  dead,  and  it  was  formerly  thought,  that  such  was 
the  sarcophagous  virtue  in  the  earth,  that  the  bodies 
were  consumed  within  the  space  of  two  or  three 
days.  It  is  now  used  as  the  8e])ulchre  of  the  Arme- 
nians, who  have  a  magnificent  convent  on  mount 
Zion.  See  Mo<l.  Traveller,  i.  p.  152.  Miss,  Herald, 
1824.  p.  m. 

ACIIAIA,  taken  in  its  largest  sense,  comprehended 
the  whole  region  of  Greece,  or  Hellas,  now  called 
Livadia.  Achaia  Proper,  however,  was  a  province 
of  Greece,  of  which  Corinth  Wiis  the  capital;  and 
embracing  the  whole  western  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Luke  speaks  of 
Gallio  as  being  deputy  (proconsul)  of  Achaia,  at  the 
time  that  Paul  preached  there,  (Acts  xviii.  12.Uvhich 
was,  indeed,  the  title  borne  by  the  superior  officer  in 
Achaia  at  that  time,  but  which  did  not  long  continue, 
nor  had  it  long  been  so  at  the  time  he  wrote.  See 
Kuinoel  on  Acts  xviii.  12. 

ACHAICUS,  a  native  of  Achaia,  and  a  disciple 
of  the  apostle  Paul.  He,  with  Stephanus  and  Fortu- 
natus,  wjis  the  bearer  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, and  was  recommended  by  the  apostle  to 
their  special  respect,  1  Cor.  xvi.  17. 

A  CHAN,  the  name  of  the  son  of  Carmi,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  he  who  purloined  a  costly 
Babylonish  garment,  an  ingot  of  gold,  and  200  shek- 
els of  silver,  from  among  the  spoils  of  Jericho, 
against  the  express  injunction  of  God,  who  had  de- 
voted to  utter  destruction  the  city  and  all  that  it  con- 
tained. Josh.  vi.  18,  &c.  Some  days  after  this  trans- 
action, Joshua  »ept  3000  men  against  the  town  of  Ai, 
which  stoor*  a  short  distance  from  Jericho,  but  36  of 
them  were  killed,  and  the  others  obliged  to  flee.  This 
occurrence  was  the  cause  of  much  discouragement 
to  Joshua  and  the  people,  and  they  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  Lord  by  prayer,  to  discover  the  reason 
of  their  discomfiture.  The  Lord  answered,  that  one 
among  them  had  sinned ;  and  commanded  them  to 
select  him  out,  by  the  use  of  the  sacred  lot,  and  to 
bum  him,  with  all  that  was  his,  vii.  3 — 15.  On  the 
next  day,  therefore,  Joshua  assembled  all  Israel ;  and 
having  cast  lots,  the  lot  fell  first  on  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
then  on  the  family  of  Zarhi,  then  on  the  house  of 
Zalnli,  and  at  last  on  the  person  of  Achan ;  to  whom 
Joshua  said,  "  My  son,  give  glory  to  the  Lord,  con- 
fess what  you  have  done,  without  concealing  any 
thing."  Achan,  \iemg  thus  detected,  replied,  "  Hav- 
ing seen  among  the  spoils  a  handsome  Babylonish 
cloak,  and  200  shekels  in  silver,  with  an  ingot  of 
gold,  of  fifty  shekels  weight,  I  took  them,  and  hid 
them  in  my  tent."  Messengers  were  immediately 
despatched  to  his  tent,  to  fetch  the  accursed  articles, 
and  the  proofs  of  the  crime  being  produced  in  the 
presence  of  all  Israel,  Joshua  laid  tnem  out  before 
the  Lord.  Then  taking  Achan,  tlie  gold,  silver,  fur- 
niture, Tent,  an<l  all  belonging  to  him,  into  the  valley 
of  Arbor,  a  place  north  of  Jericho,  he  said  to  hun. 
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"  Since  thou  hast  troubled  us,  the  Lord  shall  troubl 
thee,  this  day."  They  then  stoned  Achan  and  hi 
family  and  aJI  his  property,  and  afterwards  consume* 
them  by  fire.  They  then  raised  over  them  a  grea 
heai)  of  stones,  ver.  16,  seq.  26. 

The  sentence  passed  on  the  family  of  Achan  ma^ 
be  justified  by  reflecting,  (1.)  that  probably  he  waj 
assisted  by  them  in  this  theft ;  for,  if  not,  (2.)  he  couk 
never  have  secreted  such  articles  in  the  earth  undes 
his  tentj  without  being  observed  and  detected  b} 
them,  who  ought  to  have  opposed  him,  or  immedi 
ately  to  have  given  notice  of  the  transaction  to  th< 
elders.  As  they  did  not  do  this,  they  became,  by 
concealment,  at  least  partakers  of  his  crime. 

ACHIOR,  general  of  the  Ammonites,  who  joined 
Holofemes  with  auxiliary  troops,  in  that  general's 
expedition  into  Egypt.  Bethulia  having  shut  lU 
gates  against  Holofemes,  he  called  the  princes  of 
Moab  and  Ammon,  and  demanded  of  them,  with 
great  passion,  who  those  people  were  that  op})osf»(] 
his  passage  ;  presuming  that  the  Moabites,  and  A 
monites,  being  neighbors  to  the  Hebrews,  could  busi 
infonn  him.  Acnior  answered,  "My  lord,  these 
people  are  originally  of  Chaldea ;  but  because  they 
would  not  worship  the  gods  of  the  Chaldeans,  they 
were  obhged  to  leave  their  country."  He  related, 
also,  Jacob's  descent  into  Egypt,  the  miracles  of 
Moses,  and  the  conquest  of  Canaan ;  observing,  that 
the  people  were  visibly  protected  by  God,  wliile  they 
continued  faithful  to  him ;  but  that  God  never  failed 
to  take  vengeance  on  their  infidelity.  "  Now  there- 
fore," added  he,  "  learn  whether  they  have  committed 
any  fault  against  their  God ;  if  so,  attack  thetn,  for 
he  will  deliver  them  up  into  your  hands :  if  not,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  resist  them,  because  God  will  un- 
dertake their  defence,  and  cover  us  with  confusion," ! 
Judith  V.  2,  3,  &c.  Holofemes,  transported  with 
fury,  answered  him,  "  Since  you  have  taken  uj)on 
you  to  be  a  prophet,  in  telling  us  tliat  the  God  of 
Israel  would  be  the  defender  of  his  people,  to  show 
you  there  is  no  other  god  besides  Nebuchodonosor 
my  master,  when  we  have  put  all  these  people  to  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  we  will  destroy  you  likewise,  and 
you  shall  understand  that  Nebuchodonosor  is  lord  of 
all  the  earth."  Achior  was  then  carried  out  near  to 
the  city,  and  left  bound,  that  the  inhabitants  might 
take  him  into  the  city.  This  was  done,  and  Achior 
declaring  what  had  happened,  the  people  of  Bethu- 
ha  fell  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  and  with  great 
cries  begged  GJod's  assistance,  beseeching  him  to  vin- 
dicate tlie  honor  of  his  name,  and  to  humble  the 
pride  of  their  enemies.  After  this  they  consoled 
Achior,  and  Ozias,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  people, 
received  him  into  his  house,  where  he  continued 
during  the  siege.  After  the  death  of  Holofemes, 
and  the  discomfiture  of  his  anny,  Achior  abandoned 
the  heathen  superstitions,  and  was  received  into  Israel 
by  circumcision,  Ju<lith  xiv.  6,  seq. 

ACHISH,  king  of  Gath.  David,  having  resolved 
to  withdraw  from  the  dominions  of  Saul,  who  sought 
his  life,  retired  to  Gath,  a  city  of  the  Phihstines ;  (1 
Sam.  xxi.  10.)  but  the  officers  of  Achish  having  dis- 
covered his  person,  and  expressed  their  jealousy  of 
his  character,  David  became  alarmed,  and  feigned 
madness,  and  by  this  stratagem  preserved  his 
hfe. 

Three  or  four  years  after  this,  David  desired  to  be 
received,  for  a  permanency,  either  into  the  royal  city, 
or  elsewhere  in  the  dominions  of  Achish.  The  king, 
who  knew  his  valor,  and  the  animosity  between  him 
and  SauL,  willingly  received  him  into  Grath,  with  600 
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ilfjtfn,  and  their  families,  and  afterwards  gave  him 
lijilag,  1  Sam.  xxvii.  2,  seq.  See  David. 
elACHMETA.  Ezra  vi.  2,  "There  was  found  al 
«l  hrneta  a  roll." — Achmeta  is  here  the  same  with 
jbatana,  the  royal  city,  where,  in  the  palace,  the 
Is  were  kept.  So  the  Vulgate,  which  reads  EcUi- 
lis;  and  1  Esdras  vi.  23;  also  Josephus,  Antiq. 
\i\  4—6. 

I\CH0R,  -^iDjt,  trouhling,  a  valley  in  the  territofy 
Jericho,  and  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  where 
han  was  stoned,  Josh.  vii.  24 ;  xv.  7  ;  Isaiah  Ixv. 
;  Hosea  ii.  15.  The  name  was  still  in  use  in  the 
le  of  Jerome. 

A  CHS  AH,  daughtec  of  Caleb,  who  promised  to 
e  her  as  a  reward  to  him  who  should  take  Kirjath- 
pher.  (See  Dowry.)  Othniel,  his  brother's  son, 
nng  taken  that  town,  married  Achsah,  and  obtained 
m  Caleb  the  gift  of  a  field  having  upper  and 
,;her  springs — a  valuable  addition  to  Kirjath- 
pher,  Josh.  xv.  16;  Judg.  i.  12.  See  Water, 
i  Wells. 
/^CHSHAPH,  a  city  of  Asher,  Josh.  xii.  20 ;  xix. 

Its  site  is  unknown. 
I.  ACIIZIB,  a  city  in  the  plain  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv. 

Micah  i.  14. 

(I.  ACHZIB,  a  city  on  the  seacoast  of  Galilee, 
igiied  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  but  not  conquered  by 
!m,  Josli.  xix.  29;  Judg.  i.  31.  According  to 
isebius  and  Jerome,  it  lay  about  nine  miles  north 
Ptolemais,  or  Accho ;  and  was  afterwai'dis  called 
dippa,  Jos.  B.  J.  i.  13.  4.  It  is  now  calkid  Zib. 
►d.  Traveller,  ii.  p.  29. 

\CRA,  a  Greek  word,  signifying,  in  general,  a 
idel,  in  which  sense  it  is  also  used  in  the  Chaldee 
1  Syriac.  King  Antiochus  built  a  citadel  at  Jeru- 
Bm,  on  an  eminence  north  of  the  temple,  whicjj 
nmanded  the  holy  place ;  and  for  which  reason  it 
s  called  Acra.  Josephus  says  (Antiq.  lib.  xii.  caj), 
fe  14  ;  lib.  xiii.  cap.  11.)  that  this  eminence  was 
nicircular,  and  that  Simon  Maccabseus,  having  ex 
led  the  Syrians,  who  had  seized  Acra,  demolished 
and  spent  three  years  in  leveling  the  mountain  on 
h  it  stood;  that  no  situation  in  future  should 
nniand  the  temple.  On  mount  Acra  were  after- 
rds  built  the  })alace  of  Helena,  queen  of  the  Adia- 
lians ;  Agripj)a's  palace,  tlie  place  where  the  public 
ords  were  loilged,  and  that  where  the  magistrate? 
Jerusalem  assembled,  Joseph,  de  Bello,  lib.  vii. 
K  15;  Antiq.  lib.  xx.  cap.  7. 
[.  ACRABATENE.  A  district  or  toparchy  of 
lea,  extending  between  Shechem  {now  Napolose) 
a  I  Jericho,  inclining  east.  It  was  about  twelve 
ri  es  in  length.  The  name  is  not  found  in  Scrip- 
tip,,  but  occurs  in  Josephus,  B.  J.  ii.  12.  4;  iii. 
Si,  5. 

1.  ACRABATENE,  or  Acrabatine,  a  district  on 
t  frontier  of  Idumea,  towards  the  southern  ex- 
t  nity  of  the  Dead  sea.  It  seems  to  be  named  from 
ti  Maaleh  AcrahhirtL,  or  Hill  of  Scorpions^  men- 
tiied  (Josh.  XV.  3.)  as  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
ti»e  of  Judah. — It  is  found  only  in  1  Maccab.  v.  3, 
VCTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES,  a  canonical  b<jok 
0  the  New  Testament,  written  by  Luke,  and  con- 
U»ing  a  considerable  part  of  the  history  of  Peter 
al  Paul.  The  narrative  begins  at  the  ascension  of 
0  Saviour,  and  continues  to  Paul's  arrival  at  Rome, 
a,;r  his  appeal  to  Caesar ;  with  his  residence  of  two 
y  rs  in  tliat  capital ;  including  about  twentv-eight  or 
tlly  years.  After  Luke  had  given  the  historv  of 
ius  Christ  in  his  Gosjiel,  he  resolved  to  recorcl  the 
•  ions  of  the  apostles,  and  the  wonderful  manner  in 


which  the  Holy  Spirit  established  that  church  which 
Christ  had  redeemed.  CEcumenius  'in  Acta,  page 
20.)  calls  the  Acts,  "the  Gospel  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost ;" 
Chrysostom  (in  Acta  Homil.  \.)  calls  it,  "  the  Gospel 
of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  or  "  the  Gospel  of 
tlie  risen  Jesus  ChrisL"  It  narrates  most  miraculous 
instances  of  the  power  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  attending 
the  propagation  of  the  gospei ;  and  in  the  accounts 
and  instances  of  the  first  believers,  we  have  most 
excellent  patterns  of  a  truly  Christian  life.  So  that, 
though  Luke  seems  to  give  us  but  a  plain  narrative 
of  facts,  yet  this  divine  physician,  to  use  Jerome's  ex- 
pression, offers  as  many  remedies  to  heal  the  soul's 
diseases,  as  he  speaks  words,  Ep.  103. 

It  is  believed  that  Luke's  principal  design  in  writ- 
ing the  Acts,  was  to  preserve  a  true  history  of  the 
;i])ostles,  and  of  tlie  infancy  of  the  Christian  church, 
in  opposition  to  false  acts  and  false  histories,  which 
were  beginning  to  obtain  circulation ;  and  accord- 
ingly, his  fidelity  and  intelligence  have  been  so  much 
valued,  that  all  other  Acts  of  the  Apostles  have  per- 
ished, and  his,  only,  been  adopted  by  the  church. 
Luke  wrote  this  book,  probably,  about  A.  D.  f>4 ;  i.  e. 
soon  after  the  point  of  time  at  which  the  narration 
tenninates.  The  place  where  it  was  written  is  un- 
known. 

The  style  of  Luke  is  generally  more  pure  and  ele- 
gant than  that  of  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
Epi})hanius  says  (Ha?res.  xxx.  cap.  3  &  6.)  that  this 
hook  was  translated  by  the  Ebionites  out  of  Greek 
into  Hebrew ;  (that  is,  Syriac,  the  then  common  lan- 
j^uage  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine;)  but  that  those 
lierctics  corrupted  it  with  many  falsities  and  impie- 
ties, injurious  to  the  character  and  memory  of  thfo 
apostles. 

The  Book  of  the  Acts  has  always  been  esteemed 
canonical:  (Tertul.  1.  v.cont.  Marc. cap.  1,2.)  though 
the  Marcionites,  the  Manichees,and  some  other  here- 
tics rejected  it,  because  their  errors  were  too  clearly 
condemned  by  it.  Augustine  (Ep.  315.)  sjiys,  the 
church  received  it  with  edification,  and  read  it  every 
year.  Chrysostom  complains,  that  in  his  time  it  was 
too  little  known,  and  the  reading  of  it  too  much 
neglected.  As  for  himself,  he  very  much  extols  the 
advantages  of  an  acquaintance  with  it,  and  main- 
tains, with  good  reason,  that  it  is  as  useful  as  the 
Gospels. 

In  order  to  read  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  with  in- 
telligence and  profit,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  suffi- 
cient acquaintance  with  geogniphy,  with  the  manners 
of  the  times  and  people  referred  to,  and  with  the 
leading  historical  events.  The  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans, with  the  nature  and  names  of  the  public  oflli- 
cers  they  established,  and  the  distinctions  among 
them,  must  of  necessity  be  understood  ;  as  well  as 
the  disfjosition  and  political  conduct  and  opinions  of 
the  unconverted  Jewish  nation,  which  obtained,  too 
strongly,  among  the  Christianized  Hebrews,  and 
maintained  themselves  as  distinctions,  and  causes  of 
se]).iration  in  the  church,  during  many  ages.  In  fact, 
^heir  consequences  are  hardly  extinct  in  the  East  at 
this  day. 

There  were  several  Spurious  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles. (1.)  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Abdias,  who  represents  him- 
self as  a  bishop,  ordamed  at  Babylon,  by  the  apos- 
tles, when  they  were  on  their  journey  into  Persia ; 
but  which  is  neither  ancient  nor  authentic  ;  it  was 
not  known  to  Eusebius,  to  Jerome,  nor  to  any  earlier 
father.  The  author  says,  he  wrote  in  Greek,  and 
that  his  hook  was  translated  into   Latin  by  Julius 
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Africanus ;  who  is  himself  a  Greek  writer.  He  cites 
Hegesippus,  wlvo  lived  in  the  second  century.  (2.) 
The  Acts  of  St.  Peter,  otherwise  called  Travels 
of  St.  Peter,  (Periodi  Petri,)  or  "The  Recognitions 
of  St.  Clement,"  is  a  book  filled  with  visions  and 
fables,  which  came  originally  from  the  school  of  the 
Ebionifps.  See  Cotelerius,  in  his  Fathers  of  the  first 
Century ;  likewise  Fabricius's  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T. 
page  759,  &c.  (3.)  The  Acts  of  St.  Paul,  were 
composed  after  his  death,  as  a  supplement  to  St. 
Luke;  continuing  his  narrative  from  the  second 
year  of  the  apostle's  first  voyage  to  Rome,  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  Eusebius,  who  had  seen  this  work,  calls 
it  spurious.  (4.)  The  Acts  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, mentioned  in  Epiphanius  and  Augustine, 
contain  incredible  stories  of  that  apostle.  It  was 
used  by  tlie  Encratites,  Manichees,  and  Prise ilUanists. 
They  are  thought  to  be  the  Acts  of  St.  John,  pub- 
lished among  the  forgeries  of  Abdias.  (Epiphan. 
Hferes.  47.  Aug.  de  Fide,  cap.  4.  and  405.  Contra 
adversar.  Legis  et  Prophet,  lib.  i.  cap.  20.)  (5.)  The 
Acts  of  St.  Andrew,  received  by  the  Manichees, 
Encratites,  and  Apotactics.  See  Epiphanius,  Haeres. 
42,  61,  and  G2.  (6.),  The  Acts  of  St.  Thomas: 
Augustine  cites  some  things  out  of  thera,  and  says, 
the  Manichees  particularly  used  them.  (7.)  The 
Acts  of  St.  Philip,  was  a  book  used  by  the  Gnos- 
tics. (8.)  The  Acts  of  St.  Matthias.  See  M.  de 
Tillemont,  Eccl.  Hist  tora.  i.  p.  1186 ;  and  Fabricius's 
Cod.  Apoc.  ISr.T.  p.  782. 

The  authorities  res{K:!ctiug  all  these  epurious  works, 
as  well  as  of  the  Acts  of  Pilate,,  are  collected 
in  Fabricli  Cod.  .Apoc.  N.  T.  vol.  i,,  iii 

ADADA,,  a  city  in  the  eoutli  of  Judah,  Josh. 
XV.  22. 

ADAD-RIMMON»  or  Hadad-Rimmon,  a  city  in 
the  valley  of  Jezrocl,  where  the  fatal  battle  between 
Josiah,  long  of  Jiiiljili,  and  Phai-aoh-Necho,  king  of 
E^T^  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29;,  ZecbJ  xii.  11.)  was  fought. 
Adad-rimmon  was  afterwards  called  Maximianopo- 
lis,  m  honor  of  the  emperor  Maximiau.  It  is  seven- 
teen miles  from  Csesarea  in  P^estine„and'  ten  miles 
from  Jezreel.     See  Bib.  Repository,  vol.  i.  p.  602. 

I.  ADAH,  one  Of  LamecK's  two  wives ;.  mother 
of  Jabal  and  Jubal,  Gen.  iv.  19l     See  Lamech.  ' 

II.  ADAH,  daughter  of  Elon,  the  Hictite,  and  wife 
of  Esau  ;  the  mother  of  Eliphaz,.  Gen.  xxxvi.  4. 

ADAM,  red,  the  proper  name  of  the  first  man. 
It  has  always  the  article,,  and  is  therefore  originally 
an  appellative,  the  mart.  The  deprivation  of  it,,  as  weU 
as  adamaJu  eartk,  from  the  verb  oin,  to  be  redy  (in 
Ethiop.  to  be  beautifully  is  not  improbable,  when  we 
take  iotri  account  the  reddish  or  brown  complexion 
of  the  orientals.  But  the  word  Jldam  may  also  be 
primitive.     Rv 

^  The  Almighty  formed  Adain  out  of  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
and  gave  him  dominion  overall  the  lower  rreatures. 
Gen.  i.  26 ;  ii.  7.  He  created  him  in  his  own  image, 
and  having  pronounced  a  blessing  upon  him,  placed 
him  in  a  delij^htful  garden,  that  he  might  cultivate 
it,  and  enjoy  its  fruits.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
he  gave  him  the  foDovving  injunction: — "Of  the  tree 
of  laiowlodge  of  good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not  eat ; 
for  in  the  day  thou  catcst  thereof  thou  shalt  surely 
die."  The  first  recorded  exercise  of  Adam's  power 
and  iptclligence  was  his  giving  names  to  the  beasts 
of  tlie  field,  and  fowls  of  the  air,  which  the  Lord 
brought  before  him  for  this  purpose.  A  short  tune 
aficr  this,  the  Lord,  observing  that  it  Vas  not  good 
for  man  id  b»  alone,  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon 
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Adam,  and  while  he  slept,  took  one  of  his  ribs,  ar 
closed  up  the  flesh ;  and  of  the  rib  thus  tal^en  fro 
man  he  made  a  vvotnan,  (womb-man,  Saxon,)  who; 
he  presented  to  him  when  he  awoke.  Adam  receive 
her,  saying,  "This  is  now  bone  of  my  bone,  ar 
flesh  of  my  flesh ;  she  shall  be  called  woman,  b( 
cause  she  was  taken  out  of  man."  (Heb.  c^x,  via 
nc7^N,  wovmn.)  He  also  called  her  name  Eve, 
because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living.  * 

This  woman,  being  seduced  by  Ukl  lempter,  pe: 
suaded  her  husband  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  frui 
When  called  to  judgment  for  this  transgression  be 
fore  God,  Adam  blamed  his  wife,  "  whonj,"  said  h' 
"  THOD  gavest  me ;"  and  the  woman  blamed  the  sei 
petit-tempter.  God  punished  the  tempter  by  degr 
dation  and  dread  ;  the  woman  by  painful  hopes,  an 
a  situation  of  submission ;  and  the  man  by  a  hfe 
labor  and  toil ;  of  which  punishment  every  day  witne; 
ses  the  fulfilment.  As  their  natural  passions  now  hi 
came  u-regular,  and  their  exposure  to  accidents  grea 
God  made  a  covering  of  skin  for  Adam  and  for  his  wifi 
He  also  expelled  thenxirom  his  garden,  te  the  Ian 
around  it,  where  Adam  had  been  made,  and  wher 
was  to  be  their  future  dweUing ;  placing  at  the  eai 
of  the  garden  a  flame,  which  turned  every  way, 
KEEP  the  way  to  the  tree  of  hfe,  Gen.  iii. 

It  is  not  known  how  long  Adani  and  his  wife  cor 

tinued  in  paradise :  some  think,  many  years ;  other 

not  many  days;  others,  not  many  -hours.     Shortl 

after  their  expulsion.  Eve  brought  forth  Cain,  Ger  I 

iv.  I,  2.     Scripture  notices  but  three  sons  of  Adam 

Cain,   Abel,  and   Seth,  and  omits  daughters :   bi . 

Closes  tells  us,.  "  Adam  begat  sons  and  daughters  ; 

no  doubt  many.  He  died,  aged  930,  ante  A.  D.  307-; 

,  This  is  what  we  learn  from  Moses ;  but  interpreter!! 

not   satisfied    with   his   concise   relation,  propose 

, thousand  inquiries  relating  to  the  first  man;  and  cer 

tain ly  no  history  can  furmsh  more,  questions,  as  wel 

of  curiosity  as  of  consequence. 

;   In  reviewing  tlie  history  of  Adam,  there  are  severa 

things  that  demand  particular  nofice. 

^      1.  T7w  formation.of  ^dam  is  introduced  with  cir 

jCumstances  of  dignity  superior  to   any    which  ati 

tended  the  creation  of  the  animals.     It  evidently  a 

Spears  (whatever  else  be  designed  by  it)  to  be  th 

intention  of  the  narrator,  to  mark  this  passage,  an( 

to  lead  his  readers  to  reflect  on  it.     God  said,  "  Le 

ns  make  man,,  (1.)  In  our  image  ;  (2.)  Acconling  k 

our   likeness;  and   let  him   rule,"  &.c.  Gen.   i.  26 

These  seem  to  be  two  ideas;  I\rst,  "In  our  image,' 

in  our  similitude.    This  could  not  refer  to  his  figure 

(1.)  Because  the  human  figure,  though  gr^^aily  siip©i 

rior  in  formation  and  beauty  to  animals,  is  not  so  etil 

tirely  disunct  from  them  in  the  principles  of  ita  cou\ 

structiou,  as  to  require  a  special  consultation  ,al»oui 

it,  ajler  the  animals  had  been  formed.     (2.)  It'  nil  th<| 

species  of  monkeys  were  made  before  majLi,  the  r» 

semblance   in  some   of  tbem  to   the   hun)an    form 

greatly  strengthens  tlie  former  argument.     (3.)  Th( 

Scriptures,  elsevvh^re,  represent  this  distinction  a.^ 

referring  to  moral  excellency.;  "^m  knowledge — aftei 

the  image  of  him  who  created  him,"  Col.  iii.  lO, 

"  The  new  man,  which,  according  to  God,  (xara  ^tov, 

i.s  rnsated  in  rio;ht€oicsness  and  true  holiiiess,''^  Eph.  iv. 

24,     In  other  places,  also,  the  comparison   lume  oc 

his  purity,  his  station,  6ic.     Secondly,  "  According  tc 

our  hkeuess,"  is  a  stronger  exj)rossion  than  the  former. 

and  more  determinate  to  its  subject.     If  we  connect 

this  with  the  following  Avords,  and  lei  kim  nde — the 

import  of  the  passage  may  be  :given   thus: — "  Maji 

shall  have,  according   to  liis  nature  and  capacity,  a 
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ill  I  general  likeness  to  such  of  our  perfections  as  fit  him 
ifor  the  purposes  to  which  we  design  him ;  but  h« 
Jilshail  also  have  a  resemblance  to  us,  in  the  rule  and 
wovemment  of  the  creatures  ;  for,  tliough  he  be  in- 
4ca})al)le  of  any  of  our  attributes,  he  is  capable  of  a 
^fj purity,  a  rectitude,  and  a  station   of  dominion,  in 
4which  he  may  be  our  vicegerent."     Thus,  then,  in  a 
"tlower  and  looser  sense,  man  was  the  image  of  God  ; 
I  possessing  a   likeness  to  him  in  respect  to   moral 
•'excellency,  of  which  the  creatures  were  absolutely 
void  ;  and  having  also  a  resemblance  to  God,  as  his 
de])Uty,  his  representative,  among  and  over  the  cre- 
'ation ;    for   which    he    was    qualified   by   holiness, 
knowledge,  and  other  intellectual  and  moral  attri- 
butes. 

As  the  day  on  which  creation  ended  was  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  a  sabbath,  the  first  act  of  man 
was  worship ;  hence  the  influence  and  extent  of  the^ 
custom  of  setting  apait  a  sabbath  among  his  poster- 
ity ;  since  not  in  paradise  only  would  Adam  main- 
itain  this  rite. 

2.  ''  Adam  became  a  living  soul ;"  by  which  we 
pnderstand  a  living  person,  (1.)  Because  such  is  the 
import  of  the  original,  simply  taken :  (2.)  Having 
mentioned  that  Adam  was  made  of  the  dust  of  the 
iarth,  is  a  reason  why  the  sacred  writer  should  here 
mention  his  animation.  But,  (3.)  It  is  very  possible, 
^hat  it  implies  some  real  distinction  between  the  na- 
;ure  of  the  living  principle,  or  soul,  (not  spirit,)  in 
A.dam,  and  that  of  animals.  May  we  suppose  that 
his  principle,  thus  especially  imjiarted  by  God,  was 
japable  of  immortality  ;  that,  however  the  beasts 
night  die  by  nature,  man  would  survive  by  nature  ? 
hat  he  had  no  inherent  seeds  of  dissolution  in  him, 
)ut  that  his  dissolution  was  the  consequence  of  his 
iin,  and  the  execution  of  the  threatening,  '■''dying 
hou  shall  die  V  In  fact,  as  Adam  lived  nearly  a 
housand  years  after  eating  the  fruit,  which,  probably, 
loisoned  his  blood,  how  much  longer  might  he  not 
lave  lived,  had  that  poison  never  been  taken  by 
lim  ?     See  Death. 

3.  The  charadei ,  endowments,  and  history  of  JJdam^ 
ire  veiy  interesting  subjects  of  reflection  to  the  whole 
luman  race ;  and  the  rather,  because  the  memorials 
especting  him,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us, 
ire  but  brief,  and  consequently  obscure. 

In  considering  the  character  of  Adam,  the  great- 
«t  difficulty  is,  to  divest  ourselves  of  ideas  received 
rom  the  present  state  of  things.  We  cannot  suflJi- 
iently  dismiss  from  our  minds  that  knowledge  (rather, 
r'hat  suhtilty)  which  we  have  acquired  by  experience. 
Ve  should,  nevertheless,  remember,  that  however 
Uiam  might  be  a  man  in  ca})acity  of  understanding, 
et  in  experience  he  covdd  be  but  a  child.  He  had 
o  cause  to  distrust  any,  to  suspect  fraud,  collusion, 
irevarication,  or  ill  design.  Wliere,  then,  is  the 
^onder,  if  entire  innocence,  if  total  unsuspicion, 
lould  be  deceived  by  an  artful  combination  of  ap- 
earances;  by  fraud  and  guile  exerted  against  it? 
ut  the  disobedience  of  Adam  is  not  the  less  inex- 
usable  on  this  accoun* :  becauvse,  as  was  his  situa- 
on,  such  was  the  test  <'n  to  him.  It  was  not  an 
ctive,  but  a  passive  0  ;  not  something  to  be  done, 
ut  something  to  be  loi  oome ;  a  negative  trial  Nor 
id  it  regard  the  mind,  but  the  apj)etite ;  nor  waa 
lat  aj)petite  without  fit,  yea,  much  fitter,  supply  in 
)Undance  all  around  it.  Unwarrantable  presump- 
on,  unrestrained  desire,  liberty  extended  into  licen- 
ousness,  was  the  principle  of  Adam's  transgression. 

4.  The  breaking  of  a  beautiful  vase,  may  afford 
line  idea  of  Adam  after  his  sin.     The  integrity  of 
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his  mind  was  violated  ;  the  first  compliance  with  sin 
opened  the  way  to  future  compliances;  grosser 
temptations  might  now  expect  success ;  and  thus 
spotless  purity  becoming  impure,  perfect  uprightness 
becoming  warped,  lost  that  entirety  which  had  been 
its  glory.  Hereby  Adam  relinquished  that  distmc- 
tion,  which  had  fitted  him  for  immediate  communion 
with  supreme  holiness,  and  was  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  soliciting  such  communion,  mediately,  not 
immediately ;  by  another,  not  by  himself;  in  prospect, 
not  instant ;  in  hope,  not  in  possession ;  in  time  fu- 
ture, not  in  time  present ;  in  another  world,  not  in 
this.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  how  precisely  the  prin- 
ciples which  infatuated  Adam  have  ever  governed 
his  posterity  ;  how  suitable  to  the  general  character 
of  the  human  race  was  the  nature  of  that  temptation 
by  which  their  father  fell ! 

5.  It  is  presumable  that  only,  or  chiefly,  in  the 
garden  of  Paradise,  were  the  prime  fruits  and  her- 
bage in  perfection.  The  land  around  the  garden 
might  be  much  less  finished,  and  only  fertile  to  a 
certain  degi-ee.  To  promote  its  fertility,  by  cultiva- 
tion, became  the  object  of  Adam's  labor ;  so  that  in. 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  he  himself  did  eat  bread.. 
But  the  sentence  passed  on  our  first  parents,  doubt- 
less regarded  them  as  the  representatives,  the  very 
concentration,  of  their  posterity,  the  whole  human 
race  ;  and  after  attaching  to  themselves,  it  seems,  pro- 
phetically  also,  to  suggest  the  condition  of  the  sexes 
m  future  ages,  q.  d.  "  The  female  sex,  which  ha» 
been  the  means  of  bringing  death  into  the  world, 
shall  also  be  the  means  of  bringing  life — posterity — 
to  compensate  the  ravages  of  death  ; — and,  to  remind 
the  sex  of  its  original  transgression,  that  which  shall 
be  its  greatest  honor  and  happin*^ss  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  no  slight  inconveniences.  But  the  male 
^^  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  laboring  for  the 
jupport,  not  of  itself  only,  but  of  the  female  and  her 
family ;  so  that  if  a  man  could  with  little  exertion 
provide  for  himself,  he  should  be  stimulated  by  far 
greater  exertions,  to  toil,  to  sweat,  for  the  advanta^ 
and  su})port  of  those  to  whom  he  has  been  the  means 
of  giving  life." 

6.  Death  closes  the  sentence  passed  on  mankind; 
and  was  also  prophetic  of  an  event  common  to  Adam, 
and  to  all  his  descendants.  But  see  how  the  favor 
of  God  mitigates  the  consequences  announced  in 
this  sentence !  It  inflicts  pain  on  the  woman,  but 
that  pain  was  connected  with  the  dearest  cornfons, 
and  vrith  the  great  restorer  of  the  human  race  ;  it 
assigns  labor  to  the  man,  but  then  that  labor  was  to 
support  himself,  and  others  dearer  to  him  than  him- 
self, repetitions  of  himself;  it  denounces  death,  but 
death  mdefinitely  postponed,  and  appointed  as  the 
path  to  life. — [The  curse  pronounced  on  man  in- 
cludes not  only  physical  labor  and  toil,  the  barren- 
ness of  the  earth,  and  its  tendency  to  produce  shrubs 
and  weeds,  which  retard  his  exertions,  and  render 
his  toil  more  painful  and  difficult ;  it  includes  not 
only  tlie  physical  dissolution  of  the  body ;  but  also 
the  exposure  of  the  soul,  the  nobler  })art,  to  *  ever- 
lasting death.'  There  is  no  where  in  Scripture  any 
hint  that  the  bodies  either  of  animals  or  of  man  in 
the  state  before  the  fliU,  were  not  subject  to  dissolu- 
tion, just  as  much  as  at  present.  Indeed  the  whole 
physical  strucuire  goes  to  indicate  directly  the  con- 
trary. The  life  of  man  and  of  animals,  as  at  prenent 
constituted,  is  a  constant  succession  of  decay  and 
renovation  ;  and  so  far  as  physiology  can  draw  any 
conclusion,  this  haa  ever  been  the  case.  We  may 
therefore  suppose,  that  the  death  denounced  upon 
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man^  was  rather  moral  and  spiritual  death ;  in  that 
very  day,  he  should  lose  the  image  of  his  Maker,  and 
become  exposed  to  that  eternal  «loom,  which  has 
justly  fallen  upon  all  his  race.  Such  is  also  tlie  view 
of  the  apostle  Paul ;  who  every  where  contrasts  die 
death  introduced  into  the  world  through  Adam  with 
the  life  which  is  procured  for  our  race  through  Jesus 
Christ,  Rom.  v.  12,  seq.  But  this  life  is  only  spiritual : 
the  death,  then,  in  its  highest  sense,  is  also  spiritual. 
So  far,  too,  as  the  penalty  is  temporal  and  physical,  no 
specific  remedy  is  provided  ;  no  man  is  or  can  l)e 
exempt  from  it ;  and  it  depends  not  on  his  choice. 
But  to  remove  the  spiritual  punishment,  Christ  has 
died  ;  and  he  who  will,  may  avoid  the  threatened 
death,  and  enter  into  hfe  eternal. 

7.  In  regartl  to  the  situation  of  Adam  before  the 
fall,  his  powers  and  cajiacities,  his  understanding  and 
acquirements,  very  much  has  been  said  and  written, 
but  all  of  course  to  no  puq)ose  ;  since  the  Scriptures, 
the  only  document  we  have,  are  entirely  silent  on 
these  points.  The  poetical  statements  of  Milton  ui 
his  Paradise  Lost,  are  deserving  of  just  as  much 
credit  as  the  sp*^culations  of  Jewish  Rabbins  or 
Christian  theologians.  We  can  only  affirm,  that  the 
Scri{»tures  recognize  man  as  being  formed  in  his 
full  strength  of  body  and  his  full  powers  of  mind ; 
that  he  possessed  not  only  the  capacity  for  speech 
and  knowledge,  but  that  he  was  also  actually  in  the 
possession  and  exercise  of  language,  and  of  such 
knowledge  at  least  as  was  necessary  for  his  situation. 
There  is  no  suggestion  in  the  Bible,  that  he  was 
fonned  merely  with  the  powers  requisite  for  ac- 
quiring these  things,  and  then  left  at  first  in  a  state  of 
ignorance  which  would  place  him  on  a  level  with 
the  brutes,  and  from  wuich  he  nmst  have  emerged 
simply  by  his  own  exertions  and  observation.  On 
uie  contrary,  the  representation  of  the  Bible  is,  that 
he  was  at  first  formed,  in  all  respects,  a  fuU-grown 
man,  with  all  the  faculties  and  all  the  endowments 
necessary  to  qualify  him  for  his  station  as  lord  of  a 
new  and  beautiful  creation.     *R. 

8.  The  salvation  of  Adam  has  been  a  subject  of 
ffivial  dispute.  Tatian  and  the  Encratites  were 
positive  he  was  damned  ;  but  this  opinion  the  church 
condemned.  The  book  of  Wisdom  says,  (chap.  x. 
2.)  "  That  God  delivered  him  from  his  fall,"  and  the 
Fathers  and  Rabbins  believe  he  did  hard  penance. 
Some  of  the  ancients  believed,  that  our  first  })arents 
were  interred  at  Hebron,  which  oj)inion  they  whim- 
sically grounded  on  Joshua  xiv.  15,  "  And  the  name 
of  Hebron  before  was  Kirjath-Arba,  which  Arba 
was  a  great  man  (Adam,  o-«k)  among  the  Anakim." 
— Origen,  Epiphanius,  J'srome,  and  agreat  number 
hold  that  Adam  was  buried  on  Calvary  ;  and  this 
opinion  has  still  its  advocates.  There  is  a  chapel  on 
mount  Calvary  dedicated  to  Adam. 

Adam  has  been  the  rejiuted  author  of  several 
books,  and  some  have  believed  that  he  invented  the 
Hebrew  letters.  The  Jews  say  he  is  the  author  of 
the  ninety-first  Psalm  ;  and  that  he  comj>osed  it  soon 
after  the  creation.  The  Gnostics  had  a  l)ook  en- 
titled, **The  Revelationsof  Adam,"  which  is  placed 
among  the  apocryphal  writings  by  pope  Gelasius, 
whoalsojnontionsabookcalled**  Adam's  Penance." 
Masins  Speaks  of  another  **0f  the  Creation,"  said 
to  have  Ix^en  composed  by  Adam. — On  all  these, 
see  Fabricii  Cod.  Paeudepigr.  V.  T.  vol.  i.  Holtin- 
ger,  Ilistor.  Oriental,  pag.  22. — The  Arabians  in- 
form us,  that  Adam  received  twenty  books  which 
fell  from  heaven,  and  contained  many  laws,  prom- 
ises, and  prophecies. 


The  Talmudists,  Cabalists,  Maliomnievians,  Per 
sians,  and  other  Eastern  people,  relate  many  fabulou 
stories  relative  to  the  creation  and  life  of  Adam,  som 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  larger  edition  of  Cahnel 

II.  ADAM  was  the  name  of  a  city  near  the  Jor 
dan,  not  far  from  Zarethan  ;  at  some  rhstance  fron 
which  the  waters  of  Jordan  were  collected  in  a  heap 
when  the  children  of  Israel  passed  through.  Josh 
iii.  16.  The  name  was  not  improbably  derived  fron 
the  color  of  the  clay  in  its  neighborhood,  which  wa 
used  for  casting  the  vessels  of  the  tem})le,  1  Kingj 
vii.  46. 

ADAM  AH,  a  city  of  Naphtali,  Josh.  xix.  36.  Th« 
LXX  call  it  Armath ;  tlie  Vulgate,  Edema. 

ADAMANT,  i-'oc  shamir^  a  name  anciently  user 
for  the  diamond,  the  hardest  of  all  mineials.  It 
used  for  cutting  or  writing  upon  glass  and  other  hare 
substances,  Jer.  xvii.  1.  It  is  also  employed  figura- 
tively, Ezek.  iii.  9 ;  Zech.  vii.  12.  The  same  n.imt 
of  the  diamond  is  common  in  Arabia. — Others  sup 
pose  it  to  be  the  smiris,  or  emery. 

ADAMl,  a  city  of  Naphtali,  Josh.  xix. 33. 

ADAMITES,  a  heretical  sect  of  the  seconc 
century,  who  affected  to  possess  the  innocence  of 
Adam,  and  whose  nakedness  they  imitated  in  theii 
churches,  which  they  called  Paradise.  Its  authoi 
was  Prodicus,  a  disciple  of  Carpocrates. 

I.  ADAR,  the  twelfth  month  of  the  Hebrew  ec- 
clesiastical year,  and  the  sixth  of  the  civil  year.  It 
has  twenty-nine  days ;  and  nearly  answers  to  oui 
February  and  March,  according  to  the  Rabbins. 
(See  Months,  and  the  Jewish  Calendar.)  As  the 
lunar  year,  which  the  Jews  follow  in  their  calcula 
tion,  is  shorter  than  the  solar  year  by  eleven  days, 
which  after  three  years  make  about  a  month,  they 
then  insert  a  thirteenth  month,  which  they  call  Ve- 
Adar,  or  a  second  Adar,  to  which  they  assign  twenty-; 
nine  days. 

II.  ADAR,  a  city  on  the  southern  Ixjrder  of  Judah, 
Josh.  XV.  3.  In  Numb,  xxxiv.  4.  it  is  called  Hazar- 
Addar,  or  the  court  of  Adar. 

ADARSA,  or  Adasa,  (1   Mace.  vii.  40.)  a  city  of 
Ephraim,  four  miles  from   Beth-horon,  and  not  fai 
from  Gophna,  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xii.  cap.  17  ;  Euseb 
in  Adasa.     Perhaps,  between  the  upper  Beth-horon 
and  Diospolis ;  because  it  is  said  (1   Mace.  vii.  45. 
the  victorious  anny  of  Judas  pursued  the  Syriimf  j 
from  Adasa  to  Gad{u*a,  or  Gazara,  which  is  one  day's! 
journey.     Adarsa  is  also  called   Adazer,  and  Adacoi 
or  Acedosa,  in  Joseph  us,  Antiq.  lib.  xii.  cap.  17.  andi 
de  Bello,  lib.  i.  cap.  1.     Here  Nicanor  was  over-: 
come,  and  his  army  put  to  flight  by  Judas  Macca-  I 
beeus,  notwithstanding  he  had  3000  men  only,  while  I 
Nicanor  had  35,000.     Josephus  tells  us,  that  Judas,  j 
in  another  war,  was  killed  in  this  place,  de  Bello,  j 
fib.  i.  ca]).  1. 

ADDAR,  see  Adar  II. 

ADDER,  see  Asp,  and  Serpent. 

A  DI A  BENE,  a  region  of  Assyria,  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Josephus,  whose  queen  Helena  and  hei 
son  Izates  were  made  converts  to  Judaism,  Joseph 
Antiq.  XX.  2. 

ADIDA,  a  city  of  Judah,  where  Simon  Macca* 
bseus  encamped   to   dispute  tlie   entrance  into  th« 
country    with    Tryphon,    who    had     treacherousljf 
seized    Jonathan    at    Ptolemais,   1   Mace.   xii.  38 
xiii.  13. 

ADITHAIM,  a  city  of  Judah,  whose  situation  ii 
not  known,  Josh.  xv.  36. 

ADMAH,  the  most  easterly  of  the  five  cities  of 
the  plain,  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  after- 
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I 'arils  overwhelmed  by  the  waters  of  the  Dead  sea, 
rcii.  xix.  '24. 

ADONAl,  'anN,  I^rd^  Master^  old  plural  fonn  of 
16  noun  adon^  similar  to  that  with  the  suffix  of  tlie 
rst  person ;  used  as  the  pluralis  exceUentift  by  way 
f  dignity  for  the  name  of  Jehovah.  The  similar 
>nn,  with  the  suffix,  is  also  used  of  men  ;  as  of 
pseph's  mjiiiter,  Gen.  xxxix.  2,  3,  seq. — of  Joseph 
imsself,  Gen.  xlii.  30.  3»3 ;  so  Isaiah  xix.  4.  The 
:^ws,  out  of  superstitious  reverence  for  the  name 
EHOVAH,  always,  hi  reading,  pronounced  Adonai 
here  Jehovah  is  written  ;  hence  the  letters  nin^  are 
sually  written  with  the  points  belonging  to  Adonai. 
ee  Jehovah.     R. 

ADONl-BEZEK,  i.  e.  the  lord  of  Bezek,  king  of 
le  city  Hezek,  in  Canaan,  seventeen  miles  N.  E. 
QUI  Napolose,  towards  Scythopolis. — Adoni-bezek 
as  a  powerful  and  cruel  prince,  who,  having  at 
ii-jous  times  taken  seventy  kings,  ordered  their 
ujnhs  and  great  toes  to  be  cut  ofi',  and  made  them 
ither  their  meat  under  his  table,  Judg.  i.  7.  After 
e  death  of  Joshua,  the  tribes  Judah  and  Simeon 
arched  agamst  Adoni-bezek,  who  conmianded  an 
ny  ot"  Canaanites  and  Perizzites.  They  vanquished 
m,  killed  ten  thousand  men,  and  having  taken  him, 

I  ofi"  ills  thumbs  and  his  great  toes  ;  Adoni-bezek 
iiiowledging  the  retributive  justice  of  this  punish- 
3nt  from  God.  He  was  afterwards  carried  to  Jeru- 
eju,  where  he  died,  Judg.  i.  4,  seq. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  barbarity  of  Adoni-be- 
i,  in  thus  mutilating  his  enemies,  was  so  enor- 

ous  in   its  character,  there  is  reason  to  think  that 

nilar  cruelties  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the 

ast.     Much    more    severe,  in  fact,  is  the  cruelty 

mtained  in  the  following  narration  of  Indian  war: 

"  The   inhabitants  of  the  town  of   Lelith    Pattan 

ere  dis})osed  to  surrender  themselves,  from  fear  of 

iving  their  noses  cut  off,  like  those  of  Cirtipur,  and 

so  their  right   hands ;  a   barbarity   the   Gorchians 

1(1   threatened  them  with,  unless  they  would  sur- 

nder  within  five  days!"     (Asiat.  Researches,  vol. 

)     Another  resemblance  to  the  history  of  the  men 

Jabesh;  who  desired  seven   days  of  melancholy 

spite  from  their  threateneci  affliction  by  Nahash,  of 

iving  their  right  eyes  thrust  out,  1  Sam.  xi.  2. 

The  following  is  another  similar  scene  of  cruelty : 

*ritl>vvinarayan  issued  an  order  to  Suru])aratana  his 

other,  to   put  to  death   some  of  the   j)rincipal    in- 

bitaiits  of  the  town  of  Cirtipur,   and  to   cut   off 

e  noses  and  hps  of  every  one,  even  the  infants  who 

re   found    in   the  arms  of  their   mothers;  onler- 

j£,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  noses  and  li})S  that  had 

en  cut  off  to  be  pres«;rved,  that  he  might  ascertain 

»w    rnanv   souls  there    were  ;   and   to   change   the 

inie  of  the  town  to  JVashatapir^  which  signifies  the 

von  of  cat  noses.     The  order  was  carried  into  exe- 

ition  with  every  mark  of  horror  (uid  cruelty,  none 

caping  but  those  who  could   play  on  wind  instru- 

ent>; ;  many  put   an   end   to  their  Uves  in  despair ; 

hers  came  in  great  bodies  to  us  in  search  of  medi- 

les ;  and  it  was  most  shocking  to  see  so  many  liv- 

g  [)eo[>le  with  their  teetli  and  noses  resembling  tlie 

nils  of  the  deceased,"  {.  e.  by  being  bare ;  l)ecau8e 

prived  of  their    natural   covering.      (Asiatic    Re- 

iirches,   vol.    ii.    page    187.)     The    learned    reader 

II  recollect  an  insumce  of  the  very  same  barbarity, 
the    town   which,   from    that    circumstance,  waa 

ined    fihinocolura^  or  "  ctU  /jo5e.9,"  between  Judea 
d  Egypt.     See  Rhinocolura, 
ADONiJAH,   fourth  son  of  David,  by  Haggith, 
w  Uirn  at  Hebron,  while  his  fatliei  wjis  acknowl- 


edged king  by  only  part  of  Israel,  2  Sam.  iii.  2,  h 
His  elder  brothers,  Amnon  and  Absalom,  being  dead 
Adonijah  l)elieved  the  crown  by  right  belonged  to 
him,  and  marie  an  effort  to  get  acknowledged  king 
before  his  father's  death.  For  this  pur])08e  he  set 
up  a  magnificent  equijiage,  with  chariots  and  horse- 
men, and  fifty  men  to  run  before  him  ;  and  con- 
tracted very  close  engagements  with  Joab  the  gen- 
eral, and  Abiathar  the  priest,  who  had  more  interest 
with  the  king  than  any  others.  Having  maiure<l  his 
plans,  Adonijah  made  a  great  entertainment  for  his 
adherents,  near  the  fountain  Rogel,  east  of  the  city, 
and  Vjelow  tlie  walls,  to  which  he  invited  all  the 
king's  sons,  except  Solomon  ;  and  also  the  principal 
persons  of  Judah,  except  Nathan,  Zadok,  and  Be- 
naiali,  who  were  not  of  his  |)arty.  His  design  was 
at  this  time  to  be  proclaimed  king,  and  to  <wsume 
the  government  before  the  death  of  David.  Nathsui, 
however,  having  obtained  a  knowledge  of  his  de- 
sign, went  with  Bathsheba  to  the  king,  who  informed 
him  of  Adonijah's  ])roceedings,  and  interceded  in 
favor  of  Solomon.  David  immediately  gave  orders 
that  Solomon  should  be  proclaimed  king  of  Israel, 
which  was  promptly  done,  and  the  intelligence  so 
alarmed  Adonijah  and  his  })arty,  that  they  dispersed 
in  great  confusion.  Fearing  that  Solomon  would 
put  him  to  death,  Adonijah  retired  to  the  tabernacle 
and  laid  hold  on  the  horns  of  the  altar.  Solomon 
however,  generously  pardoned  him,  and  sent  hiii 
home,  1  Kings  i. 

Some  time  afler  David's  death,  Adonijah,  by  meant 
of  Bathsheba,  the  mother  of  Solomon,  intrigued  « 
obtain  Abishag,  the  recent  wife  of  his  father;  i»iii 
Solomon,  suspecting  it  to  be  a  project  to  obtain  the 
kingdom,  had  him  put  to  death,  ch.  ii.  13,  &c.  A.  M. 
2990,  ante  A.  D.  1014. 

ADONIRAM,  the  receiver  of  Solomon's  tributes, 
and  chief  director  of  the  30,000  men  whom  that 
prince  sent  to  Lebanon,  to  cut  timber,  1  Kings  v.  14. 
The  name  Adoram  is  made  from  this  word  by  con- 
traction, and  applied  to  the  same  person,  who  waa 
receiver-general  from  David  until  Rehoboam,  2  Sam, 
XX.  24 ;  1  Kings  xii.  18.  He  is  also  called  Hadoram^ 
2  Chr.  X.  18.     R. 

ADONIS.  According  to  the  Vulgate,  Ezek.  viiL 
14  imj)ort8  that  this  prophet  saw  women  sitting  in 
the  temj)le,  weeping  for  Adonis ;  but  the  Hebrew 
reads,  for  Tammuz,  or,  tht  hid/ien  one.  Among  the 
Egyptians,  Adonis  wjis  adored  under  ^he  name  of 
Osiris,  husband  of  Isis.  The  Greeks  wor8him)ed 
Isis  and  Osiris  under  other  names,  as  ihat  of  Bac- 
chus; and  the  Arabians  under  that  of  Adonifi* 

Ogygia  me  Bacchum  canit ; 
Osyrin  iEgy]mis  vocat ; 
Arabica  gens,  Adoneum. 

Ansonius. 

But  he  was  sometimes  called  Ammuz,  or  Tam- 
muz, the  concealed,  to  denote,  probably,  the  manner 
of  his  death,  or  the  place  of  his  burial.  { Vide  Plu- 
tarch de  Defectu  Oracul.)  The  Syrians,  Phceni- 
cians,  and  Cyprians  called  him  Adonis.  The  He- 
brew women,  therefore,  of  whom  Ezekiel  is  s|)eak- 
ing,  celebrated  the  fejists  of  Tammuz,  or  Adonis,  in 
Jerusalem ;  and  God  showeci  tlie  prophet  these 
women  weeping,  even  in  his  own  sacred  temple,  for 
the  supposed  death  of  this  infamous  god. 

The  Rabbins  tell  us,  that  Tarnmuz  waa  an  idola 
trous  pro])het,  who  having  been  put  to  death  by  the 
king  of  Babylon,  all  the  idols  of  the  country  flocked 
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togethwr  about  a  statue  of  the  sun,  which  this  prophet, 
who  was  a  rtia^cian,  had  suspended  between  heaven 
BUid  earth :  there  tliey  began  altogether  to  deplore 
tlie  prophet's  ileath ;  for  which  reason  a  festival  was 
instituted  ♦^very  year,  to  renew  the  memory  of  this 
ceremony,  it  the  beginning  of  the  month  Tammuz, 
which  answers  pretty  nearly  to  our  June.  In  this 
temple  wi\s  a  statue,  representing  Tammuz.  It  was 
hollow,  the  eyes  were  of  lea<l,  and  a  gentle  fire  being 
kindled  bflow,  which  insensibly  heated  the  st;itue, 
and  melted  the  lead,  the  deluded  people  believed 
that  the  idol  wept.  All  this  time  the  Babylonish 
women,  in  the  temple,  were  shrieking,  and  mak- 
ing strange  lamentJitions.  But  this  story  requires 
proofs. 

The  scene  of  Adonis's  history  is  said  to  have  been 
at  Byblos,  in  Phoenicia;  and  this  pretended  deity  is 
supj)osed  to  have  been  killed  by  a  wild  boar  in  the 
moujitaiiis  of  Libaiuis,  whence  the  river  Adonis  de- 
scends, (Lucian  de  Dea  Syni,)  the  waters  of  which, 
at  a  cert.ain  time  of  the  year,  change  color,  and  ap- 
pear Jis  red  as  blood.  (See  Maundrell,  March  17.) 
This  Wcis  the  signal  for  celebrating  their  Adonia,  or 
feasts  of  Adonis,  the  observance  of  which  it  was  not 
lawful  to  omit. 

The  common  people  were  persuaded  to  beheve, 
that,  at  this  feast,  the  Egyptians  sent  by  sea  a  box 
made  of  rushes,  or  of  Eg)otian  {)apyrus,  in  the  form 
of  a  hiunan  head,  in  whien  a  letter  was  enclosed, 
ac(}uainting  the  inhabitants  of  Byblos,  a  city  above 
seven  days' journey  from  the  coast  of  Egyj)t,  that 
their  god  Adonis,  whom  they  apprehended  to  be 
lost,  had  been  discovered.  The  vessel  which  carried 
•this  letter  arrived  always  safe  at  Byblos,  at  the  end 
of  seven  days.  Lucian  tells  us  he  was  a  witness  of 
this  event.  Proco|)ius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  (on 
Isaiali  xviii.)  ajid  other  learned  men,  are  of  opinion, 
that  fsaiah  alludes  to  this  superstitious  custom,  when 
h«  says,  "Wo  to  the  land  shadowing  with  wings, 
whioh  is  beyond  the  river  of  Ethiopia ;  that  sendeth 
ambassadors  by  the  sea,  even  vessels  of  buhxishes 
upon  the  waters."  Some,  aa  Bochait,  (Phaleg.  lib.  iv, 
cap.  2.)  translate — "  that  sendeth  images,  or  idols — by 
Bga,"  But  the  Hebrew  signiiiea,  properly,  amhassa' 
dors — deputed  thither  by  Sea,  to  carry  the  news  of 
Adonis's  resurrection.  [The  passage,  however,  haa 
no  reference  to  Adonifi.  See  Gesenms,  Commeatari 
in  }oe.    R. 

From  these  jemarks  we  are  naurally  led  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  ceremonious  worship  of  Ado- 
nis, Jis  well  as  the  object  to  which  they  referred. 
We  have  already  stated  that  the  worship  of  Adonis 
wjis  celebrated  at  Byblos,  in  Phoenicia;  the  follow- 
ing is  Lucian's  account  of  the  abominations  :  "  The 
Syrians  affirm,  that  what  the  V)oaris  reported  to  have 
dorie  against  Adonis,  was  transacted  in  their  country  ; 
and  ill  memory  of  this  accident  they  every  year  beat 
themselves,  and  lament,  and  celebrate  fnmtic  rites ; 
and  gr(;at  wailings  are  appointed  throughout  the 
counti^.  After  they  have  beaten  themselves  and  la- 
mented, they  first  perform  funeral  obsequies  to  Ado- 
nis, Jis  to  one  dead ;  and  afterwards,  on  a  following 
day,  they  feign  that  he  is  ahve,  and  ascended  into 
the  air,  [or  heaven,]  and  shave  their  heads,  as  the 
Egyptians  do  at  the  death  of  Apis ;  and  whatever 
women  will  not  consent  to  be  shaved,  are  obliged, 
by  way  of  punishment,  to  prostitute  themselves  once 
to  strangers,  and  the  money  they  tlms  earn  is  conse- 
crated to  Venus."  (See  Scccoth  Bknoth.)  We 
may  now  discern  the  flagrant  imqulty  committed, 
■ad  that  which  waa  further  to  be  expected,  t>^r%ng 
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the  Jewish  women  who  sat  weeping  for  Tammii 
that  is,  Adonis, 

The  fable  of  Adonis  among  the  Greeks  assunit 
a  somewhat  different  form  from  that  which  it  bo 
in  the  East  Among  the  Phoenicians  the  festival  < 
Adonis  took  place  in  June,  (hence  called  the  mon 
Tammuz,)  and  was  {)artly  a  season  of  lamentatio 
and  partly  of  rejoicing;  see  above.  (Lucian  de  I)« 
Syra,  6.  seq.)  In  the  former,  the  women  gave  then 
selves  up  to  the  most  extravagant  wailings  for  tl 
de})arted  god,  cut  off  their  hair,  or  offered  uji  th^ 
chastity  as  a  sacrifice  in  his  temple.  The  solen 
burial  of  the  idol,  with  all  the  usual  ceremonit 
concluded  the  days  of  mourning.  To  these  sui 
ceeded,  without  any  intermission,  several  days 
feasting  and  rejoicing,  on  account  of  the  returnli 
god. — The  meaning  of  this  v/orship  soems  plainly 
be  symboUcal  of  the  course  of  the  sun  ajul  his  infli 
ence  on  the  earth.  In  winter,  the  sun,  su*  it  wer 
does  not  act ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  he 
in  a  measure  lost,  and  all  vegetation  is  dead  ;  l)ut  i 
the  summer  months  he  diffuses  every  where  lifi 
joy,  and  has,  as  it  were,  himself  returned  to  life. 
Creuzer's  Symbolik,  ii.  91.  Ed.  2.  Hug's  Unte 
such.  iib.  d.  Myth.  83  seq.     R. 

ADONI-ZEDEK,  i.  e.  lord  of  righteousness,  a  kii 
of  Jerusalem,  who  made  an  alliance,  witli  four  otht 
kings  of  the  Amorites,  against  Joshua.  A  great  bai 
tie  was  fought  at  Gibeon,  where  the  Lord  aid 
Israel  by  a  terrific  hail-storm,  and  Joshua  conunander 
the  sun  to  stand  still.  The  five  kings  were  signall 
defeated,  and  having  hid  themselves  in  a  cav< 
M{d(ke«lah,  were  taken  by  Joshua  and  put  to  deatl 
Josh.  chap.  X.     R. 

ADOPTION  is  an  act  by  which  a  person  takes 
stranger  into  his  family,  in  order  to  make  him  a  [)a) 
of  it ;  acknowledges  him  for  his  son,  and  constitute 
him  heir  of  his  estate.  Adoption,  strictly  speakinj 
was  not  in  general  use  among  the  Hebrews,  as  Mose 
gays  nothing  of  it  in  his  laws;  and  Jacob's  adoptio 
of  his  two  grandsons,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  (Gei 
xlviii.  5.)  was  a  kind  of  substitution,  whereby  he  ir 
tended  tnat  his  grandsons,  the  two  sons  of  Josepl 
should  have  each  his  lot  in  Israel,  as  if  they  ha 
been  his  own  sons:  ''^Ephraim  and  Manasseh  ar 
mine;  hs  Reuben  and  Simeon  they  shall  be  mine. 
As  he  gives  no  inheritance  to  their  father  Josepl 
the  effect  of  this  adoption  extended  only  to  their  in 
crejise  of  fortune  and  mheritance  ;  that  is,  instead  o 
one  {)art,  giving  them  (or  Joseph^  whom  they  reprf 
sen  ted)  two  parts. 

Another  kind  of  adoption  in  use  among  the  Israel 
ites,  consisted  in  the  obligation  one  brother  wjis  unde 
to  marry  the  widow  of  jmother  who  died  withoii 
children ;  so  that  the  children  born  of  this  niarriag 
were  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  decejised  brorJiei 
and  went  by  his  name,  Deut.  xxv.  5 ;  Matt.  xxii.  2^ 
This  practice  was  also  customary  before  the  time  o 
Moses;  as  we  see  in  the  history  of  Tamnr,  fj?ei 
xxviii.  8.     See  Marriage. 

But  Scripture  affords  instances  of  still  anothe 
kind  of  adoption — that  of  a  father  having  a  rlaughte 
only,  and  adopting  her  children.  Thus,  1  Chron.  i 
21.  Machir,  (grandson  of  Joseph,)  called  "  Fathf 
of  Gilead,"  (that  is,  chief  of  that  town,)  gave  hi 
daughter  to  Hezron,  tcha  took  her ;  and  he  was  asoA 
of  sixty  years,  (sixty  years  of  age,)  and  she  bare  hir' 
Seevh ;  and  Segub  begat  Jair,  who  had  twenty-thre 
cities  in  the  land  of  Gilead,  which,  no  doubt,  wjt 
the  landed  estate  of  Machir,  who  was  so  desiroua  <» 
a  male  heir.    Jair  acquired  a  number  of  other  citi«f 
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Arhicii  made  up  his  possessions  to  threescore  cities, 

Josh.  xiii.  30 ;  1  Kings  iv.  13.)  however,  as  well  he, 

IS  his  posterity,  and   their   cities,  instead  of  being 

•eckoued  to  the  family  of  Judah,  as  they  ought  to 

lave  been,  by  their  paternal  descent  from  Hezron, 

ire  reckoned  as  sons  of  Machir,  the  failier  of  Gilead. 

Vay,  more,  it  appears,  (Numbers  xxxii.  41.)  that  this 

",'yery  .J air,  who   wjia,   in  fact,  the  son  of  Segub,  the 

l\ou  of  Hezron,  the  son  of  Judah,  is  expressly  called 

. ''Jair,  the  son  of  ManasseJi,^''  because  his  maternal 

"i^reat-grand lather  was  Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh  ; 

'*ind  .lair,  inheriting  his  projjerty,  was  his  lineal  rep- 

"  *-esentative.    So  that  we  should  never  have  sus|)ected 

*  us  being  other  than  a  son   of  Manjisseh,  naturally, 

'  lad  only  the  pfissage  in  Numbers  been  extant. — In 

ike  manner,  Sheslian,  of  the  tribe  of  Judali,  gives 

'lis  daughter  to  Jarha,  an    Egyptian   slave;  (whom 

I  'le  lil)erated,  no  doubt,  on   that  occasion  ;)  the  pos- 

'erity  of  this  marriage,  however,  Attai,  &c.  not  being 

\  -eckoued  t(j  .larha,  as  an   Figyptian,  but  to   Sheshan, 

is  an  Israelite,  and  succeeding  to  his  estate  and  sta- 

ion  in   Israel,   1    Chron.  ii.  34,   &c.     So  we   read, 

:hai  Mordecai  adopted  Esther,  his  niece ;  he  took  her 

0  himself  to  be  a  dauo^hter  (He I),  ^^for  a  dau^hter.^^) 

This  being  iu  the  time  of  Israel's  ca])tivity,  Mordecai 

lad  no  landetl  estate  ;  for  if  he  liad  had  any,  be  would 

lot  have  adopted  a  daughter,  but  a  son,  Esther  ii.  7. 

50  the  daugiiler  of  Pharaoh  adoj)ted  Moses  ;  and  he 

pas  to  her  for  a  son,  Elxod.  ii.  10.     So  we  read,  Ruth 

y.  17.  that  Naomi  had  a  son  ;  a  son  is  bom  to  JVaomi ; 

vhen  indeed  it  was  the  son  of  Ruth,  and  only  a  dis- 

ant  relation,  or,  in  fact,  none  at  all,  to  Naomi,  who 

vai*  merely  the  wife  of  Elimelech,  to  whom  Boa?  was 

kinsman,  but  not  the  nearest  by  consanguinity.     In 

idditioii  to  these  instances,  we  have  in  Scripture  a 

)assage  which  includes  no  inconsiderable  difficulty 

n  regard  to  kindred ;  but  which,  perhaps,  is  allied  to 

loine  of  these   principles.     The  reader  will  perceive 

at  once,  by  couiparing  the  columns. 


2  Kings  xxiv.  17. 

"  And  the  king  of  Ba- 
bylon made  Mattaniah, 
lis  [Jehoiachiri's]  fath- 
er's BROTHER,  king  in  his 
Head  ;  and  changed  his 
lame  to  Zedekiab." 

I  Chron.  iii.  15. 

"  And  the  sons  c^f  Jo- 
i|ah  were,  the  first- bgrn 
lohanan,  the  second  Je- 
ioiakim,  the  third  Zede- 
ciah." 

Jeremiah  i.  2,  3. 

"  In  the  days  of  Jehoia- 
cim,  the  son  of  Josiah, 
cirig  of  Judali  ;  unto  the 
Hevenih  year  of  Zedeki- 
ih,  the  SON  of  Josiah,  king 
if  Judah."  Also,  chap. 
<xxvii.  1.  "And  king 
^f^<i(?kiab,  the  son  of  Jo- 
?iah,  reigned." 

/iy  this  it  appears  that 
"Zedekiah  was  son  to  Jo- 
nah, the  father  of  Jehoia- 
b'm  ,•  and,  consequently, 
hat  he  was  uncle  to  Je- 
wiachtn. 


2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9,  10. 

"  Jehoiachin  reigned 
three  months  and  ten 
days  in  Jerusalem,  and 
when  the  year  was  ex- 
pired, king  Nebuchad- 
nezzar sent  and  brought 
him  to  Babylon,  with  the 
goodly  vessels  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord ;  and 
made  Zedekiah,  his 
BROTHER,  king  over  Ju- 
dah and  Jerusalem." 

By  this  it  appears  that 
Zedekiah  was  son  to  Je- 
hoiakim. 


How  is  this  ?  Zedekiah  is  called,  in  Kings  and  1 
Chronicles,  "  the  eon  of  Josiah ;"  in  2  Chronicles  he 
is  called,  "  the  son  of  Jehoiakim."  .  .  .  By  way  of 
answer,  we  may  observe,  that  perhaps  Zedekiai.  was 
son,  by  natural  issue,  of  Jehoiakim,  whereby  he  was 
grandson  to  Josiali ;  but  might  not  his  gnmd father 
adopt  him  as  his  son  ?  We  find  Jacob  douig  this 
very  thing  to  Ephraim  and  Mtmasseh,  the  sons  of 
Joseph ;  "  as  Reuben  and  Simeon  they  shall  be 
mine  :"  and  they,  accordingly,  are  always  reckoned 
among  the  sons  of  Jacob.  In  like  manner,  if  Josiah 
adopted  Zedekiah,  his  grandson,  to  be  his  own  son, 
then  would  this  young  prince  be  reckoned  to  him ; 
and  both  places  of  Scripture  are  correct ;  as  well 
that  which  calls  him  son  of  Ids  real  father,  Jehoia- 
kim, as  that  which  calls  him  son  of  his  adoj)ted 
father,  Josiah.  That  this  might  easily  be  the  fact, 
appears  by  the  dates;  for  Josiah  wtis  killecl  ante  A. 
D.  60(3,  at  which  time  Zedekiah  was  eight  or  lune 
years  old  ;  he  being  made  king  ante  A.  I).  51)4,  when 
he  was  twenty-one.  By  this  statement  the  whole 
difficulty,  which  has  greatly  perplexed  the  learned, 
vanishes  at  once.  [This  mode  of  accounting  for  the 
aj)parent  discrepancy  in  question,  rests  wholly  on 
conjecture,  and  is  quite  unnecessary.  We  have 
only  to  take  the  word  brother  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  10. 
in  the  wider  and  not  unusual  sense  of  kinsman,  rela- 
tive, and  the  difficulty  vanishes  much  more  easily 
than  before.  Thus  in  Gen.  xiv.  16.  Abraham  is 
said  to  have  "brought  back  his  brother  Lot,"  although 
Lot  was  really  his  nephew.  In  the  same  manner  in 
Gen.  xxix.  12,  15,  Jacob  is  said  to  be  the  brother  of 
Laban,  his  uncle.     R. 

It  should  seem,  then,  that  in  any  of  the  instances 
above  quoted,  the  party  might  be  described,  very 
justly,  yet  very  contradictorily  : — as  thus, 

1.  Jair  was  son  of  Manasseh   .     .     .  bui, 

2.  Jair  was  begotten  by  Judah. 

1.  Attai  was  son  of  Sheshan    .     .     .  but, 

2.  Attai  was  begotten  by  Jarha. 

1.  Esther  was  daughter  of  Mordecai  but, 

2.  Esther  was  begotten  by  Abihail. 

1.  Moses  was  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter    but, 

2.  Moses  was  begotten  by  Amram. 

1.  Obed  was  son  of  Naomi      .     .     .  but, 

2.  Obed  was  the  child  of  Ruth. 

This  kind  of  double  parentage  would  be  very  per- 
plexing to  us,  as  we  have  no  custom  analogous  to  it ; 
and  possibly  it  might  be  somewhat  intricate  where  it 
was  practised  ;  however,  it  occurs  elsewhere,  beside 
in  Scripture. — We  have  a  singularly  striking  instance 
of  it  in  a  Palmyrene.  inscription,  copied  by  Mr. 
Wood,  &c.  who  remarks,  that  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  understand  than  to  translate :  "  This,"  saya 
he,  "will  ap|)ear  by  rendering  it  literally,  which  is 
easiest  done  into  Latin,"  thus : 

"  Senatus  popuhtsque  Alialamenem,  Pant  filium, 
Mocimi  nepotem,  JEranis  pronepotem,  MathfR  abnepo- 
tem ;  et  JEranem  pair  em  ejus,  viros  pios  et  patrifB  ami- 
cos,  et  omnimodi  placentes  patrifB  patriisque  diis,  hono- 
ris gratia :  Anno  450,  mense  Aprili.'''' 

"  Our  difficulty  is,  that  JEranes  is  called  the 
FATHER  of  Alialamenes  [whereas  Alialamenes  is  him- 
self called]  the  son  of  Panus^  Woo<rs  account  of 
Palmyra, 

The  sense  of  this  inscription  may  be  thus  ren- 
dereu  ; 

"  jGredw/ by  the  senate  and  the  people  fo  Aliala- 
menes, the  son  of  ]*anus,  grandson  of  Mocimus, 
tfreat-jjratidson   of  ^Eranes,  great-great-grandson  of 
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Matheus ;  and  to  iEraiies,  his  (that  is,  Alialarnenes's) 
father  ;  pious  inen,  and  friends  to  their  country,"  &c. 

Now,  this  is  })recisely  the  case  of  Jofleph,  the  sup- 
posed father  of  Jesus ; — of  whom  Matthew  g&ys, 
"Jacoh  hegat  Joseph;"  hut  Luke  calls  Joge})h  "the 
sou  of  HeU ;" — unless,  as  is  more  prohahle,  Matthew 
rives  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  and  Luke  that  of 
Mju*y.  This  contradiction  in  the  inscri})tion  is  so 
very  glaring,  that  we  are  persuaded  it  is  no  contra- 
diction at  all,  hut  must  he  explained  on  principles  not 
yet  acknowledged  hy  us ;  for  no  man  could  possihly, 
under  direction  of  the  senate  iuid  people,  in  a  public 
mornunental  inscription,  and  in  the  compass  of  a  few 
short  lines,  call  Alialamenes  the  son  of  Panus^  and 
call  Cranes  the  father  of  Alialamenes^  without  per- 
ceiving the  gross  error  in  which  he  involved  as  well 
himself  as  his  country,  the  senate  and  people  his  em- 
ployers, and  ALL  his  readers ! 

This  descent  struck  Dr.  Halifax  so  much,  who 
copied  the  same  inscription,  (Phil.  Trans.  No.  ccxvii. 
p.  83.)  that  he  oteerves  upon  it,  "  This  custom  of 
theirs,  of  running  up  their  genealogies  or  pedigrees 
to  the  4th  or  5th  generation,  shows  them  to  have 
borrowed  some  of  their  fashions  from  their  neigh- 
bors the  Jews,  with  whom  it  is  not  unlikely  they  had 
of  old  great  commerce ;  and  perha])s  many  of  them 
were  descended  from  that  people,  Zenohia  herself 
being  said  to  have  been  a  Jewess;  or  else  this  iiiiist 
have  been  the  manner  of  all  the  Eastern  uatious." 
— The  reader  will  recollect  that  Palmyra  is  usually 
thought  to  be  the  "Tadmor  "  of  Solomon,  (1  Kings 
Jtix.  19  ;  2  Chron.  viii.  6.)  which  is  its  present  name. 

"The  date  is  that  of  the  Greeks,  from  the  deatli 
of  Alexander  the  Great;  as  the  Syrians  generally 
date  ;  the  very  Christians,  at  this  day,  following  the 
same  usage.  It  is  450,  or  A.  D.  126."  So  that  it  is 
near  enough  to  the  age  of  Jose})h  and  Mary.  But  it 
is  generally  thought  the  date  is  from  tlie  era  of  the 
Seleucidae,  some  years  later,  that  is,  beginning  ante 
A.  D.  312. 

We  think  this  yields  a  fair  argument,  and  worthy 
the  consideration  of  the  learned  among  the  Jews, 
who  have  objected  to  the  genealogies  in  the  evan- 
gelists. 

We  learn  from  various  writers  that  the  custom  of 
adoption  is  frequent  in  the  East.  Lady  Wortley 
Montague  says,  (Letter  xlii.)  "  Now  I  am  speaking 
of  their  law,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  ever 
mentioned  to  you  one  custom  peculiar  to  their 
country,  I  mean  Adoption,  very  common  among  the 
TSirks^  and  yet  more  among  the  Greeks  and  Armenians. 
Not  having  it  in  their  power  to  give  their  estate  to  a 
friend,  or  distant  relation,  to  avoid  its  falling  into  the 
grand  seignor's  treasury,  when  they  are  not  likely  to 
have  any  (children  of  their  own,  they  choose  some 
pretty   child   of   either   sex,   amongst   the   meanest 

people,  AND  CARRY  THE  CHILD  AND  ITS  PARENTS  BE- 
FORE THE  CADI,  and  there  declare  thty  receive  it  for 
their  heir.  The  parents  at  the  same  time  renounce 
all  future  claim  to  it;  a  writing  is  drawn  and  vnt- 
nessed,  and  a  child  thus  adopted  cannot  be  disin- 
herited. Yet  I  have  seen  some  common  beggars 
that  have  refused  to  part  with  their  children  in  this 
manner  to  some  of  the  richest  among  the  Greeks ; 
(h«»  powerful  is  the  instinctive  affection  that  is  natural 
to  parents  ;)  though  the  adopting  fathers  are  generally 
very  tender  to  those  children  of  their  soids^  as  they 
call  them.  I  own  this  custom  pleases  me  much 
better  than  our  absurd  one  of  following  our  name. 
Methinks  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  make  happy 
and  rich  an  infant  whom  I  educate  after  my  own 
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manner,  brought  up  (in  tlie  Turkish  phrase)  upon  m 
knee8,  and  who  has  learned  to  look   upon  me  with 
filial  respect,  than    to  give  an  estate  to  a  creatur 
without  merit  or  relation  to  me,  other  than  that  of 
few  letters.    Yet  this  is  an  absurdity  we  see  frequend 
practised." 

We  request  the  reader  to  note,  in  this  extract,  h 
phrase  "  brought  up  upon  the  parents^  knets.^''  S 
this  give  a  determinate  sense  to  the  awkward  s 
pression  (in  our  version,  at  least)  of  Rachel,  '  \l 
maid  Bilhah  shall  bear  upon  my  knees'?"  what  ca  w 
understand  by  this  phrase?  but  may  we  take  t- 
" shall  bear  (children)  for  my  knees,"  that  la,  t  b 
nursed  by  me,  to  be  reared  by  me  as  if  I  were  liei 
natural  mother — "an  infant  whom  I  educate  afte 
my  own  manner,"  as  Lady  Montague  ex})lai  s  ii 
This  seems  a  pro})er  rendering  of  the  pjissage.  W 
think  also  the  phrase  (Gen.  I.  23.)  "the  chikh-f^n  ol 
Machir,  the  son  of  Mmuisseh,  were  brought  p  ov 
Joseph's  knees"  expresses  a  greater  degree  of  fond 
ness  now  than  it  has  done  before ; — was  not  thi 
something  like  an  adoption  ?  does  it  not  imply  Jo 
seph's  [)artiality  for  Manasseh  ?  which  is  perfe  th 
consistent  with  las  behavior  to  the  dying  Ja 
(Gen.  xlviii.  18.)  when  he  wished  his  father  to 
his  right  hand  on  the  head  of  Manasseh,  the  elde 
to  whom,  and  to  whose  posterity,  he  still  maim 
his  warmest  affection,  notwithstanding  th<;  proph 
notice  of  Ephraim's  future  precedence  given  him  lij 
the  venerable  })atriarch. 

Among  the  Mohanunedans,  the  ceremony  of  adop. 
tion  is  sometimes  performed  by  causing  the  ad()])t8f 
to  })ass  through  the  shirt  of  the  person  who  adopu 
him.  Hence,  to  adopt  is  among  the  Turks  ex|)ressed 
by  saying — "to  draw  any  one  through  one's  shirt;* 
and  they  call  an  adopted  son,  Akietogli,  the  son  ofl 
another  life — because  he  was  not  begotten  in  this 
(D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient,  p.  47.)  Something  like 
this  is  observable  among  the  Hebrews:  Elijah  adopt* 
Elisha  by  throwing  his  mantle  over  him,  (1  Kings 
xix.  19.)  and  when  Elijah  was  carried  off  in  a  fiery 
chariot,  his  mantle,  which  he  let  fall,  was  taken  up 
by  Ehsha  his  disci])le,  his  spiritual  son,  and  adopted 
successor  in  the  office  of  })rophet,  2  Kings  ii.  15.  Ii 
should  be  remarked  also,  that  Elisha  asks  not  merely 
to  be  adopted,  (for  that  he  had  been  already,)  hut  to 
be  treated  as  the  elder  son,  to  have  a  double  portion 
(the  elder  son's  prerogative)  of  the  sy)irit  conferred 
upon  him. 

There  is  another  method  of  ratifying  the  act  of 
adoption,  however,  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it 
tends  to  illustrate  some  passages  in  the  sacred  wri^l 
ings.  The  following  is  from  Pitts: — "1  was  bought 
by  an  old  bachelor;  I  wante<l  nothing  with  him; 
meat,  drink,  and  clothes,  and  money,  I  had  enough. 
After  I  had  lived  with  him  about  a  year,  he  made 
his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  carried  me  with  himy 
but  before  we  came  to  Alexandria,  he  was  taken 
sick,  and  thinking  verily  he  should  die,  having  a 
woven  girdle  about  his  middle,  under  his  sash, 
(which  they  usually  wear,)  in  which  was  much  gold, 
and  also  my  letter  of  freedom,  (which  he  inten<led 
to  give  me,  when  at  Mecca,)  he  took  it  off,  and 
bid  me  put  it  on  about  me,  and  took  my  girdle, 
and  put  it  on  himself.  My  patron  would  speak,  on 
occasion,  in  my  behalf,  saying.  My  son  will  never  run 
away.  He  seldom  called  me  any  thing  but  son,  and 
bought  a  Dutch  boy  to  do  the  work  of  the  house, 
who  attended  upon  me,  and  obeyed  my  orders  as 
much  as  his.  I  often  saw  several  bags  of  his  money, 
a  great  part  of  which  he  said  he  woi  Id  leave  me. 
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4fle  would  say  to  me,  *  Though  I  was  never  married 
^^  myself^  yet  you  shall  be  [married]  in  a  little  timey  and 

^then    YOUR  CHILDREN    SHALL  BE  MINE.'*'       TraVeU    lO 

Mecca,  p.  22^. 

Tliis  circumstance  seems  to  illustrate  the  conduct 
Df  Moses,  who  clothed  Eleazar  in  Aaron's  sacred 
vestments,  when  that  high-j)riest  was  about  to  be 
illgatliered  to  liis  fathers;  indicating  thereby,  that  Kle- 
a/,ar  succeeded  in  the  functions  of  the  priesthood, 
and  wjis,  as  it  were,  adopte<l  to  exercise  that  dignity. 
The  Lord  told  Sliebna,  cajitain  of  the  temj»le,  that 
ne  would  dej)rive  him  of  his  honorable  station,  and 
substitute  Eliakim,  son  of  Hilkiah:  (Isaiah  xxii.  21.) 
'*  /  ivili  clothe  him  loith  thy  robe^  saitli  the  Lord,  and 
I  str^ngtlien  him  with  thy  girdle,  and  I  will  commit 
thy  government  into  his  hand."  And  Paul  in  seve- 
ral places  says,  that  Christians — "/>m<  on  the  Lord^ 
Jesus ;  that  they  put  on  the  new  man,^^  to  denote  their 
adoption  as  sons  of  God,  Rom.  xiii.  14;  Gal.  iii.  27; 
Rphes.  iv.  24;  Col.  iii.  10.  The  same,  John  i.  12;  1 
Episu  John  iii.  2.  (See  Son.)  When  Jonathan 
I  made  a  covenant  with  David,  he  stripped  himself  of 
his  girdle  and  his  robe,  and  put  them  upon  his  friend, 
1  Sam.  xviii.  3. 

By  the  propitiation  of  our  Saviour,  and  tlie  com- 
munication of  his  merit,  sinners  become  adopted 
children  of  (rod.  Thus  Paul  writes,  "Ye  have  re- 
ceived the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba, 
Father."  Rom.  viii.  15. — "We  wait  for  the  adoption 
of  the  cliildren  of  God."  And,  "  God  sent  forth  hia 
Son  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that 
we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons."  Gal.  iv. 
4,5. 

ADORAIM,  a  city  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  fortified  by  Rehoboam,  2  Chron.  xi. 
9.  In  the  time  of  Josephus,  it  belonged  to  the  Idu- 
rneans.  Ant.  viii.  3;  xiii.  17.  Compare  1  Mace. 
«iii.  20.     R. 

ADORAM,  see  Adoniram. 

ADRA,  see  Arad. 

I.  ADRAMMELECH,  rrmgnijicent  king,  son  of 
Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  (Isaiah  xxxvii.  38;  2 
Kings  xix.  37.)  who,  upon  returning  to  Nineveh, 
after  his  fatal  expedition  into  Judea,  against  Heze- 
kiah,  was  killed  by  his  two  sons,  Adrammelech  and 
Sharezer,  who  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 
A.  M.  3291,  ante  A.  D.  713. 

II.  ADRAMMELECH,  one  of  the  gods  adored 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Sepharvaim,  who  settled  in 
Samaria,  in  the  stead  of  those  Israelites  who  were 
carried  beyond  the  Euphrates.  They  made  their 
children  pass  through  fire  in  honor  of  this  false 
deity,  and  of  anothercalled  Anammelceli,  2  Kings 
xvii.  31.  The  Kabbinssay,tbat  Adrammel*'cli  was 
represented  uncVr  the  form  of  a  mule.  The  more 
general  opinion  is,  diat  Adrammelech  represente*! 
the  sun,  and  Anammelech  the  moon.  At  any  ratp, 
they  seem  to  be  the  jiersonifications  of  some  of  tlu^ 
heavenly  bodies.  See  Gesenius,  Tlies.  Heb.  p.  29, 
Comm.  lib.  .les.  iv.  p.  347. 

ADRAMYTTIUM,  a  maritime  town  of  IVIysia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Lesbos,  (Acts' 
xxvii.  2.)  and  an  Athenian  colony.  It  is  now  called 
Adramyti.  From  some  of  the  medals  struck  in  this 
town,  it  appears  that  it  celebrated  the  worship  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  (Acts  xxviii.  11.)  as  also  that  of 
Juf)iter  and  Minerva. 

ADR  I  A,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  on  the  Tartaro, 
In  the  state  of  Venice.  It  gave  name  to  the  Adri- 
atic sea,  or  the  sea  of  Adria,  Acts  xxvii.  27. 

It  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Paul's  voyage. 


just  referred  to,  that,  although  the  name  of  Adria  be- 
longed in  a  proper  sense  only  to  the  sea  within  the 
Adriatic  gulf,  it  was  given  in  a  looser  manner  to  a 
larger  extent,  including  the  Sicilian  and  Ionian  sea. 
Thus  also  Ptolemy  says,  (lib.  iii.  cap.  4.)  that  Sicily 
was  bounded  east  by  the  Adriatic,  and  (caj).  16.)  that 
Crete  was  washed  on  the  west  by  the  Adriatic  sea ; 
and  Strabo  says,  (hb.  vii.)  that  the  Ionian  gulf  is  a 
part  of  that  which  in  his  time  was  called  the  Adri- 
atic sea. 

ADRIAN,  the  fifteenth  emperor  of  Rome.  This 
prince  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
some  interpreters  are  of  opinion  that  he  is  alluded 
to  in  Rev.  viii.  10.  11.  where  Barchochebjis,  the  fa- 
mous Je\vish  imjjostor,  is  thought  to  be  foretold,  [but 
without  sufficient  grounds.  R.]  The  Jews  having 
created  several  disturbances  in  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
Adrian  sent  a  colony  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose 
of  keej)ing  them  in  subjection,  and  also  built  within 
the  walls  of  the  city  a  temple  to  Jupiter.  Not  en- 
during that  a  strange  colony  should  occupy  their 
city,  and  introduce  a  foreign  religion,  the  Jews  be- 
gan to  mutiny,  about  A.  D.  134,  and  Barchochebas, 
who  about  the  same  time  made  his  appearance  under 
the  assumed  character  of  the  Messias,  animated 
them  in  their  rebellion  against  the  Romans.  The 
presence  of  Adrian,  who  was  at  this  time  in  Syria 
or  Egy[)t,  restrained  in  some  measure  their  proceed- 
ings, but  after  his  return  to  Rome,  they  fortified 
several  places,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance. Their  proceedings,  and  the  great  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  the  seditious,  induced  Adrian  to 
send  Tinnius  Rufus  into  Judea.  The  Roman  gene- 
ral marched  against  them,  and  a  dreadful  slaughter 
ensued.  The  Jews  fought  desperately,  and  Rufus 
having  been  defeated  in  several  conflicts,  Adrian 
sent  to  his  assistance  Julius  Severus,  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  of  his  age.  Severus  besieged  Be- 
ther  or  Bethoron,  where  the  Jews  had  entrenched 
themselves,  which  he  at  length  took,  and  put  many 
to  the  sword.  Others  were  sold  as  cattle,  at  the  fairs 
of  Mamre  and  Gaza;  and  the  rest  were  sent  into 
Egypt,  being  forbidden,  under  a  severe  penalty,  to 
return  to  their  own  city.  Jerome  (in  Zach.  xi.  7.J 
applies  to  this  calamity  of  the  Jews  the  words  of^ 
Zachariah:  "I  will  feed  the  flock  of  slaughter." 
And  the  Hebrew  doctors  apply  Jer.  xxxi.  15  :  "A 
voice  was  heard  in  Ramah,  lamentation  and  bitter 
weeping;  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,"  &c. 
The  Jews  purchased  with  a  sum  of  money  the  lib- 
erty, not  of  entering  Jerusalem,  but  only  of  looking 
from  a  distance  on  it,  and  going  to  lament  its  fall  and 
desolation.     See  ^lias. 

The  number  of  Roman  soldiers  and  auxiliary 
troops  that  perished  in  the  course  of  this  war,  which 
lasted,  as  Jerome  and  the  Rabbins  say,  three  years 
and  a  half,  (Hieronym.  in  Dan.  ix.  Basnage  Hist,  des 
Juifs,  tom.  ii.  page  133.)  or,  as  others  suppose,  only 
two  years,  was  very  great.  Dio  remarks,  that  the 
emperor,  in  writing  of  the  termination  of  tlie  war  to 
the  senate,  did  not  use  the  common  fonn  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  letters,  "If  you  and  your  children  are 
in  good  health,  I  am  glad  of  it ;  I  and  the  army  are 
in  good  condition;'*  in  consequence  of  the  great 
losses  he  had  sustained.     Dio.  lib.  69.  page  794. 

After  this  revolt,  Adrian  finished  the  building  of 
Jerusalem,  and  changed  its  name  to  ^Elia,  which 
see. 

ADRIEL,  son  of  Barzillai,  married  Merab,  daugh- 
ter of  Saul,  who  had  been  promised  to  David,  1 
Sam.  xviii.  19.     Adriel  had  five  sons  by  her,  who 
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were  delivered  to  the  Gibeonites  to  be  put  to  death 
before  the  Lord,  to  avenge  the  cruehy  of  Saul,  tlieir 
grandfather,  against  the  Gibeonites.  2  Sam.  xxi.  8 
imports,  that  these  five  were  sons  of  Michal  and 
Adriel ;  but  either  the  uaine  of  Michal  is  put  for 
Merab,  sister  of  Michal,  or,  more  [)robably,  Alichal 
hml  a«lopled  tlie  sons  of  her  sister  Merab,  who  was 
either  dead,  or  incapable,  from  some  cause,  of  bring- 
ing up  her  children.  Perhaps,  too,  both  sisters  may 
have  borne  the  name  of  Michal. 

ADULLAM,a  city  in  the  valley  or  plain  of  Judati, 
the  king  of  which  was  killed  by  Joshua,  Josh.  xii.  15. 
XV.  35.  Eusebius,  mistaking  it  for  Eglon,  places  it 
ten  miles  east  of  Eleuthcropolis ;  Jerome,  eleven. 
Rehoboam  rebuilt  and  fortified  it,  (2  Chron.  xi.  7.) 
and  Judiis  Maccabajus  encamped  in  the  adjacent 
plain,  2  Mac.  xii.  38.  When  David  withdrew  from 
Achish,  king  of  Gath,  he  retired  to  the  cave  of  Adul- 
lam,  1  Sam.  xxii.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13. 

ADULTERY  is  a  criminal  connection  between 
persons  who  are  engaged  to  keep  tliemselves  wholly 
to  others ;  and  in  this  it  differs  from,  and  exceeds  the 
guilt  of,  fornication,  which  is  tlie  same  intercourse 
between  unmarried  persons.  Fornication  may  be, 
in  some  sense,  covered  by  a  subsequent  marriage  of 
tlie  parties ;  but  adultery  cannot  be  so  healed  ;  and 
hence  it  is  used  by  God  to  signify  the  departing  of 
his  own  people  (that  is,  of  those  who  were  under  en- 
gagements to  him)  from  his  worship  to  that  of  other 
gods,  to  assottiate  with  strangers. — Hence  God  com- 
pares himself  to  a  husband  jealous  of  his  honor ; 
and  hence  the  adoption  of  vile  opinions  and  practices 
is  compared  to  the  worst  kind  of  prostitution.  It  is 
an  argument  ad  hominem^  not  merely  to  the  Jews, 
but  to  human  nature  at  large,  against  the  flagitious 
wickedness  of  forsaking  God  and  his  worship  for 
false  gods. 

By  the  law  of  Moses,  adultery  was  punished  with 
dfath,  both  in  the  man  and  the  woman  who  were 
guilty  of  it,  (Lev.  xx.  10.)  and  a  most  extraordinary 
ordeal  was  prescribed  for  the  trial  of  a  woman  whose 
husband  suspected  her  of  this  crime.  After  having 
been  duly  admonished  in  private,  to  induce  her  to 
confess  her  infidelity,  she  was  brought  l)efore  the 
Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  where  various  expedients, 
of  a  veiy  solemn  and  imposing  nature,  were  resorted 
to  for  the  same  purjjose.  If  she  still  maintained  her 
innocence  of  the  charge,  and  her  husband  continued 
to  press  it,  she  was  then  compelled  to  drink  the  wa- 
ters of  jealousy,  as  prescribed  in  Numb.  v.  14,  seq. 

This  mode  of  trial  or  proof,  which  is  described  by 
Moses  in  so  exact  and  circumstantial  a  manner,  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  tilings  that  can  be 
imagined,  and  could  not  be  practised  without  a  con- 
stant and  peqietual  miracle.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
but  that  the  wiser  men  of  the  nation  must  have  dis- 
approved of  it,  and  that  Moses  allowed  it  to  the  Jews 
only  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts;  having 
probably  been  used  to  see  such  kinds  of  trials  among 
the  Egyptians,  or  other  nations,  and  fearing  woi-se, 
or  greater  violence,  if  this  had  not  been  permitted. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Eastern  peo[)le  have  long 
had  a  custom  of  making  those  undergo  several  kinds 
of  trial,  whom  they  suspected  of  crimes,  the  discov- 
ery of  which  could  not  be  effected  in  the  usual  way. 
The  most  common  of  these  proofs  are  those  by  red- 
hot  iron,  and  by  boiling  water.  They  are  very  fre- 
quent at  this  time  in  China.  When  a  man  is  accused 
of  a  capital  crime,  he  is  asked  whether  he  is  willing 
to  undergo  either  of  these  trials.  If  he  submit,  they 
out  uf)on  his  hand  seven  leaves  from  a  certain  tree, 


and  upon  those  leaves  they  clap  a  red-hot  iron.  H|l 
holds  it  there  for  a  ceitain  time,  and  then  throws 
on  tlie  ground.  They  immediately  put  his  hand  ini 
a  leather  pouch,  which  they  seal  with  the  seal  of  th 
magistrate.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  if  the  hand 
found  to  be  sound  and  well,  he  is  declared  innocen 
and  his  accuser  is  condemned  to  pay  a  mark  of  go 
to  the  use  of  the  prince.  The  trial  by  water  is  pei 
formed  by  throwing  a  ring  into  a  kettle  of  boilin 
water :  if  the  person  accused  can  Uike  it  out  fror 
thence  with  his  hand,  without  suffering  any  ham 
he  is  pronounced  innocent.  ("A  Voyage  to  Chin; 
in  the  Ninth  Age,"  page  37.  notes,  page  159.  Comj 
Asiat.  Research,  vol.  iv.)  This  way  of  j)roof  wj 
not  unknown  to  Sophocles,  (Antigon.  ver.  274.)  an 
it  was  long  used  among  Christians  in  Europe,  (Di 
cange.  Lexic.  Ferrum  candens ;  Jiiret.  in  Not.  u 
Yvon.  Carnut;  Baluz.  in  Not.  ad  Cajiitular.)  wh 
even  pretended  to  make  it  pass  for  a  harmless  and 
religious  rite  ;  find  we  find  masses  and  jirayers  sai 
on  these  occasions.  The  Caffres  oblige  those  wh 
are  suspected  of  any  capital  crime  to  swallow  poisoi 
to  hck  a  hot  iron,  or  to  drink  boiling  water  in  wliic 
certain  bitter  herbs  have  been  infused.  Tlie  riegroe: 
of  Loango  and  of  Guinea,  the  Siamese  and  other  Ik 
dians,  have  the  same  su})erstition,  and  are  thoroughl 
persuaded  that  these  trials  do  no  harm  to  any  wh 
are  innocent.  Mr.  Hastings,  in  his  account  of  th 
ordeal  trials  of  the  Hindoos,  states  the  trial  by  th 
cnsha  to  be  as  follows  ; — "  The  accused  is  made  t 
drink  three  draughts  of  the  water,  in  which  the  im 
ages  of  the  sun,  of  Devi,  and  other  deities,  have  bee 
washed  for  that  purpose ;  and  if,  within  fourtee 
days,  he  has  any  sickness,  or  indisposition,  his  crim 
is  considered  as  proved."  Asiatic  Researches,  vo 
i.  p.  79. 

The' precise  import  of  this  ceremony  can  be  onl; 
matter  of  conjecture.  It  seems  to  have  containe 
the  essence  of  an  oath,  varied  for  the  purpose  of  pe 
culiar  solemnity  ;  so  that  a  woman  would  naturall 
hesitate  to  comply  with  such  a  form,  understood  t 
be  an  appeal  to  Heaven  of  the  most  solemn  kind 
and  to  be  accompanied,  in  case  of  perjury,  by  mos 
painful  and  fjital  effects.  From  Mungo  Park,  w- 
learn  that  a  similar  ordeal  still  obtains  in  Africa,  a 
the  following  passages  from  his  journal  serve  t 
show. 

"  At  Baniserile,  one  of  our  slatees  (slave  merchants 
returning  to  his  native  town,  as  soon  as  he  had  seate* 
himself  on  a  mat,  by  the  threshold  of  Ids  door, 
young  woman  (his  intended  bride)  brought  a  littL 
water  in  a  calabash,  and  kneeling  down  before  him 
desired  him  to  wash  his  hands ;  when  he  had  don« 
this,  the  girl,  with  a  tear  of  joy  sparkling  in  her  eyes 
drank  the  water ;  this  being  considered  as  the  great 
est  proof  she  could  possibly  give  him  of  her  fidelity 
and  attachment."  Travels,  p.  347.  This  action  oi 
the  woman  we  understand  to  be  a  kind  of  oath ;  q.  a 
"  May  this  water  prove  poison  to  me  if  I  have  beei 
unfaithful  to  my  absent  husband."  This  the  innocen 
might  drink  "  with  a  tear  of  joy,"  while  a  guilt; 
woman  woidd  probably  have  avoided  such  a  tria 
with  the  utmost  solicitude.  Another  instance  is  stil 
more  applicable.  "At  Koolkorro,  my  landlorc 
brought  out  his  writing-board,  or  walha,  that  I  migh 
write  him  a  saphie,  to  protect  him  from  wicked  men 
I  wrote  the  board  full,  from  top  to  bottom,  on  be 
sides ;  and  my  landlord,  to  be  certain  of  having  tl  ( 
whole  force  of  the  charm,  washed  the  writing  fro  •^ 
the  board  into  a  calabash,  with  a  little  water,  anc 
having  said  a  few  prayers  over  it,  drank  this  power 
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»il  draught ;  after  which,  lest  a  single  word  should 
scape,  he  Ucked  the  board  until  it  was  quite  dry." 
Page  236.)  Here  we  find  the  sentinienti*  expressed 
II  writing  supposed  to  be  communicated  to  water ; 
lid  that  water,  being  drank,  is  supposed  to  coniinu- 
licate  the  eftect  of  those  sentiments  to  him  who 
rank  it.  This  drinking,  tlien,  is  a  symboUcal  action. 
1  like  manner,  we  suppose,  when  the  priest  of  Is- 
tiel  wrote  tiie  curses  in  a  sepher,  (book,  roll,)  and 
iraslnMl  those  curses  into  the  water  that  was  to  be 
iiraiik,  the  water  was  understood  to  be  impregnated, 
n  It  were — to  be  tinctured  with  the  curse,  the  acri- 
Mony  of  which  it  received ;  so  that  now  it  was  niet- 
jiihorically  bitter,  containing  the  curse  in  it.  The 
(rinkiug  of  this  cui-se,  though  conditionally  effective 
I  •  iion-<'ffective,  could  not  but  have  a  great  eftect  on 
( le  woman's  mind  ;  and  an  answerable  eftect  on  the 
(jsban<I's  jealousy  ;  which  it  was  designed  to  cure 
iiid  to  dissipate. 

I  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  if  a  husband  loved  his 
(ife  too  well  to  part  with  her  on  suspicion,  or  if  a 
Oman  loved  her  husl)and  so  well  as  to  risk  tliis  ex- 
i)8ure,  to  satisfy  him,  then  the  rite  might  take  place  ; 
!iut  if  either  did  not  choose  to  hazard  this  experi- 
I  eni,  the  way  of  divorce  was  open,  was  much 
)isier,  much  less  hazardous,  more  private,  more 
c:)norabie,  and  perhaps  more  satisfactory. 
If  Michaelis  has  well  remarked,  on  this  ceremony, 
leat  to  have  given  so  accurate  a  definition  of  the 
(jmishment  that  God  uitended  to  inflict,  and  still 
lore,  one  that  consisted  of  such  a  rare  disease, 
tould  have  been  a  step  of  incomprehensible  bold- 
I'ss  in  a  legislator,  who  pretended  to  have  a  divine 
ifission,  if  he  was  not,  with  the  most  assured  con- 
)1  ction,  conscious  of  its  reality.  If  in  any  case  the 
th  of  purgation  had  been  taken,  and  the  accused 
Ijmained  unaftected  by  the  punishment,  and  yet 
jcerwai'ds  had  been  legally  convicted  of  the  crime,  all 
ee  world  would  have  noticed  the  fraud  of  the  pre- 
Ijlided  prophet,  and  looked  upon  his  religion  and 
t(i(vs  as  mere  falsehood.  Even  the  adulteress  her- 
dilf,  who  at  first  trembled  at  taking  such  an  oath, 
isnuld,  in  the  event  of  not  experiencing  the  threat- 
feted  punishment,  soon  look  upon  religion  as  an  im- 
aisture,  and,  in  process  of  time,  become  impudent 
though  to  avow  her  crimes  publicly,  and  to  state  par- 
ulars,  merely  with  a  view  to  prostitute  religion, 
tsjd  bring  it  into  disgrace.  At  any  rate,  she  would 
m  very  apt,  in  {Ji'ivate,  with  her  paramours,  to  make 
terry  at  the  expense  of  JMoses,  and  his  divine  laws, 
tle|d  thus  a  contempt  of  religion  would  spread  more 
iii,,d  more  widely  every  day. 

neThe  Jews,  having  siu-j^rised  a  woman  in  adultery, 

e8,ought  her  to  our  Saviour,  (John  viii.  3.)  and  afsked 

at-  ri  what  they  should  do  with  her,  Moses  having 

ity  iered   women  guilty  of  this  crime  to  be  stoned. 

of  ds   they   said,   tem{)ting   him,  to  find  accusation 

rfainst  him.     Jesus,  stooping  down,  as  though  he 

enard  them  not,  wrote  with  his  finger  on  the  ground, 

?Did  then,  somewhat  raising  himself,  he  said,  "  Let 

Ity  n  who  is   without  sin  cast  the  first  stone ;"  and, 

•oping  again,  resumed  his  writing  on  the  ground, 

ming  to  txike  no  notice  of  those  around  him,  but 

iving  them  to  the  operations  of  their  own  reflec- 

ns  and  consciences.     Her  accusers,  self-convicted, 

ired  «ne  after  another,  beginning  with  the  eldest. 

8U8,  raising  himself  up,   and  seeing   himself  left 

•ne  with  the  woman,  said,  "  Woman,  where  are 

f  accusers?     Has  no  one  condemned  thee.'"     She 

d,  "No,  Lord."     Jesus  answered  her,  " Neither 

T  (now)  condemn  thee ;  go,  and  sin  no  more." 


From  this  narrative,  many  tiave  supposed,  that  tiie 
woman's  accusers  were  themselves  guilty  of  the 
crime  which  they  alleged  against  her ;  and  as  it  was 
not  just  to  receive  the  accusations  of  those  who  are 
guilty  of  the  evil  of  which  they  accuse  others,  our 
Lord  dismissed  them  with  the  most  obvious  propri- 
ety. But  it  seems  enough  to  suppose,  that  the  con- 
sciences of  these  witnesses  accused  them  of  such 
crimes  as  restrained  their  hands  from  punishing  the 
adulteress,  who,  perhaps,  was  guilty,  in  this  instance, 
of  a  less  enormous  sin  than  they  were  conscious  of, 
though  of  another  kind.  It  may  be,  too,  that  their 
malevolent  design  to  entrap  our  Lord,  was  appealed 
to  by  him,  and  was  no  slight  cause  of  their  confu- 
sion, if  they  wished  to  found  a  charge  which  might 
affect  his  Ufe.  Their  intended  murder  was  worse 
than  the  woman's  adultery ;  especially  if,  as  there  it 
reason  to  believe,  the  woman  had  suffered  some 
violence. 

Selden  and  Fagius  consider  this  case  as  that  8Uj>- 
posed  by  Moses  in  Deut.  xxii.  23 :  "  If  a  <lamsel,  a 
virgin,  be  betrothed  to  a  husband,  and  a  man  find 
her  in  the  city,  and  lie  with  her,  then  ye  shall  bring 
them  both  unto  the  gate  of  that  city,  and  ye  shall 
stone  them  with  stones  that  they  die ;  the  damsel, 
because  she  cried  not,  being  in  the  city,  and  the  num, 
because  he  hath  humbled  his  neighbor's  wife." 

The  genuineness  of  this  narrative  has  been  much 
disputed,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  omitted 
in  many  ancient  MSS.,  and  being  nmch  varied,  in  its 
position,  in  others.  The  arguments  in  its  favor, 
however,  are  generally  admitted  to  prejjonderate.  It 
is  found  in  the  greater  part  of  the  MSS.  extant,  of  all 
the  recensions  or  families  ;  and  Tatian  and  Anuno 
nius  (A.  D.  172,  and  220)  inserted  it  in  their  Harnm 
nies.  The  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
(lib.  ii.  cap.  24.)  and  the  Synopsis  ascribed  to  Atha- 
nasius,  have  it.  Jerome,  Justin,  Ambrose,  and  the 
Latin  fathers  received  it,  though  they  were  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  differences  among  the  Greek 
copies.  Justin  conjectures,  that  some  Christian  of 
weak  judgment  expunged  it,  lest  our  Saviour  should 
be  thought  to  authorize  the  crime  of  adultery  by  for- 
giving it  so  easily.  Many  Syriac  manuscripts,  of 
good  antiquity,  read  it ;  and  it  is  found  in  all  printed 
copies,  Greek  and  Latin.  Griesbach  and  Knapp 
print  the  passage  between  [  ]  as  dubious ;  yet,  on  the 
whole,  admit  it.  For  a  review  of  all  the  arguments 
on  both  sides,  see  Kuinoel,  Comm.  in  loc. 

ADUMMIM,  a  town  and  mountain  on  the  border 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  (Josh.  xv.  7.  xviii.  17.)  west 
of  Jericho. 

ADVOCATE,  naQaxXtiToc^  signifies  one  who  ex- 
horts, defends,  comforts ;  also  one  who  prays  or  in- 
tercedes for  another.  It  is  an  appellation  given  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  by  our  Saviour,  (John  xiv.  16 ;  xv 
26 ;  xvi.  7.)  and  to  our  Saviour  himself,  by  John, 
1  Epist.  ii.  1.     See  Paraclete. 

iELIA  CAPITOLINA,  the  name  given  to  Jeru- 
salem, when  the  emperor  Adrian,  (whose  family 
name  was  iElius,)  about  A.  D.  134,  settled  a  Roman 
colony  there,  and  banished  the  Jews,  prohibiting 
their  return  upon  pain  of  death.  We  are  assured, 
that  Tinnius  Rufus,  or,  as  the  Rabbins  call  him, 
Turannus,  or  Tumus  Rufus,  ploughed  up  the  s[)ot 
of  ground  on  which  the  temple  had  stood.  There 
are  medal*  of  Adrian  extant,  struck  upon  this  occa- 
sion ;  on  the  reverse  of  which  Judea  is  represented 
as  a  woman,  holding  two  naked  children  by  her, 
and  sacrificing  upon  an  altar.  On  another  medal, 
we  see  Judea  kneeling,  submitting  to  the  emperor 
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aiid  three  children  begging  mercy  of  him.  Jerome 
suites,  that  in  his  time,  the  Jews  bought  from  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  permission  to  look  on  Jerusalem, and  to 
shed  tears  over  it.  (Paulin.  ad  Sever.  E[).  11.)  Old 
men  and  women,  loaded  with  rags,  were  seen  to  go 
weeping  ii|»  the  mount  of  Olives,  (see  Mark  xiii.  3.) 
to  hunent  from  tlience  the  ruin  of  the  tenjple. 

Tlje  city  wiw  consecrated  by  Arlrian  to  Jupiter 
(yaiiitoliniis,  after  whom  it  wim  named  Capitolina, 
and  a  temple  was  built  to  hiui  ou  tlie  spot  where 
Jesus  rose  from  the  deaxl.  A  statue  of  Veims  was 
alH«>  s«^i  up  on  (^alvary,  a  marble  hog  vv;is  placed  on 
the  gate  lca<ling  toward  Bethlehem,  and  at  this  place 
a  gr<»ve  was  pluiited  in  honor  of  Adonis,  to  whom 
W{is  (ledicaled  the  cave  in  which  our  Lord  was  sup- 
pose<l  lo  have  been  born.  (Hieron.  ad  Faulin.  Ep. 
13.)  Notwiilistanding  tiiese  degradations,  however, 
the  phu-es  consecrated  by  the  birth,  death,  and  res- 
urrection of  Jesus,  continueil  to  be  held  in  repute, 
and  were,  in  fact,  identified  by  the  very  means  em- 
pl<»yed  to  tlestroy  their  locality,  and  put  out  their 
renuMubrance.  See  Cal,vary,  and  Sepulchre  of 
Christ. 

It  appears  that  Adrian's  order  for  expelling  the 
Jews  from  Jerusalem  did  not  extend  to  the  Chris- 
tians. These  remained  in  the  city,  and  the  church, 
which  had  been  previously  composed  chiefly  of  con- 
verted Jews,  who  had  connected  many  of  the  legal 
ceremonies  with  the  Christian  worsliij),  was  now 
formed  exclusively  of  Gentile  converts,  who  abol- 
ished the  Jewish  observances. 

Prom  this  period  the  name  JEiVm  became  so  com- 
mon, that  Jerusalem  was  preserved  only  among  the 
Jews,  ;uid  better  iiiforme<l  Christians.  In  the  time 
of  Constantine,  however,  it  resinned  its  ancient 
name,  which  it  h;is  retained  to  the  present  day. 

^EIIA  is  nearly  the  same  thing  with  epocha,  a 
p(»ini  of  time  which  chronologers  call  a  fixed  point, 
or  chroi'ological  «era.  So  the  first  Olympiad,  the 
foundation  of  Kome,  the  lera  of  Naboruissar,  of  Al- 
exander the  (ireat,  of  the  Seleucidae,  (or,  in  the  lan- 
g^uage  of  the  books  of  !Vlac<'abees,  the  year  of  the 
Greeks,)  ;ui(l  the  year  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  Anno 
Domini,  are  all  ifraa. 

The  Mra  ^A'thefrst  Olynipimi  is  fixed  A.  M.  3228, 
before  .lesns  Christ  77().-*-(2.)  The  tEra  ofthefoun- 
diition  of  Rome,  A.  M.  3253,  before  A.  D.  751.— (3.) 
The  Mka  ot\Yaho7inssar,  A.  M.  3257,  before  A.  D.  747. 
— (4.)  The  JEtRA  iA'  Altxander  the  Great,  or  his  last  vic- 
tory o\er  Darius,  A.  M.  3()74,  before  A.D.  330. — (5.) 
The  i^^RAof  the.Sf/ewaVi^,  A.  M.  3f)92,  before  A.  D. 
312.  The  Jews  call  this  aera  the  JEra  of  Contracts, 
•flH^'-'jsf',  when  subjected  to  the  govenunent  of  the 
Syro-Macedonian  kings,  they  were  obliged  to. insert 
it  in  the  <lates  of  their  contracts  and  other  civil 
writings.  The  first  book  of  the  IVhu-cabees  [)laces 
the  beginning  of  it  in  s])ring,  the  second  places  it  in 
autunm.  In  the  Maccabees,  it  is  called  "the  ^Era 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  (xn^eks."  All  other  nations 
that  <*oni|)Ute«l  by  this  jera,  began  it  from  the  au- 
tumn of  the  year  before  Christ  312,  but  the  Chal- 
deans l)egan  it  from  the  spring  tbllowing,  bt^cause,  till 
then,  they  did  not  think  Seleucns  thoroughly  settled 
in  the  pf)Ssession  of  Babylon. — ((I.)  The  A'Ika  of  the 
birth  of  Jeftus  Christ,  A.  M.  4000,  three  years  at 
east  before  our  vulgar  aera,  in  which  we  reckon 
he  year  18'^2;  whereas,  if  we  take  exactly  the  jera 
•four  Saviour's  birth,  we  should  reckon  it  183^,  orjv 
leant  I8.*i5.  See  Epocha,  also  tht;  Chroiioloiricnl  TV//;// 
On  this  subject  there  are  great  difficnlties  to  obtaii 
urecision  ;  but  we  generally  add  three  years  to  A.J 


AFFINITY.     There   were   several    degrees 
affinity  among  the  Hebrews,  which  were  considt 
as  obstructions  to  matrimony.     (1.)  A  son  could 
marry  his  mother,  nor  his  father's  second  wife  ; 
a  brotlier  could  not  marry  his  sister,  whether  by 
father  only,  or  by  the  mother  only,  much   less 
sister  by  both   sides;  (3.)  a  grandfather  could 
marry  his  granddaughter,  either  by  his  son  or  by 
daughter  ;  (4.)  no  one  could  marry  the  ilaughter 
his  father's  wife  ;  (5.)  nor  the  sister  of  his  fathei 
mother ;  (6.)  nor  the  uncle  his  niece,  nor  the  a 
her  nephew ;  (7.)  nor  the  nephew  tlie  wife  of 
uncle  by  tlie  father's  side ;  (8.)  a  fiither-in-law  co 
not  marry  his  daughter-in-law;  (9.)  nor  a  brot 
the  wife  of  his  brother,  while  living,  nor  after 
death  of  that  brother,  if  he  left  children  ;  if  he 
no  children,  the  surviving  brother  was  to  raise 
children  to  his  deceased   brother,  by  marrying 
widow;  (10.)  it  was  forladden   to  marry  a  mot 
and  her  (laughtci^  at  one  time,  or  the  daughter  of 
mother's  son,  or  the  daughter  of  her  daughter, 
two  sisters  together,  Lev.  xviii.  7 — 18. 

The  jiatriarchs,  before  the  law,  sometimes  n 
ried  their  half-sisters,  i\s  Abraham  married  Sar 
his  father's  daughter  by  another  mother  ;  or  two  i 
ters  together,  as  Jacob  married  Rachel  and  Leah.  I 
these  cases  are  not  to  be  considered  as  examples, 
cause  they  were  authorized  by  necessity,  or  custc 
and  the  law  did  not  then  prohibit  them.  Since 
giving  of  the  law,  however,  Scripture  expressly  dis 
proves  of  matrimonial  connections  among  such  ii 
mate  relations  ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Reul 
and  liilhah,  his  father's  concubine  ;  Herod  Anti; 
and  Herodias  his  sister-in-law  ;  and  that  which  P 
reproves  and  punishesamong  the  Corinthians,  1  C 
V.  1.     See  Marriage. 

AFRICA,  one  of  the  four  principal  divisions 
the  globe,  JUid  the  third  in  magnitude.  The  ori^ 
of  its  name  is  uncertaiji.  Bochart  derives  it  fr 
the  Punic  word  n^-io  signifying  an  ear  of  com,  w 
a  supposed  reference  to  the  fertility  of  the  count] 
Joseplius  traces  it  to  Ophir,  the  grandson  of  Ah 
ham  ;  Calmet  thinks  it  is  derived  from  the  Heb.  • 
allies,  many  parts  of  the  country  being  mere  was 
of  sand  ;  Taylor  prefers  to  derive  it  from  pic 
break  off,  or  rend  asunder,  which  certainly  descril 
the  African  peninsula  accurately  enough,  it  bei 
really  broken  oft^  as  it  were,  from  Asia,  by  the  R 
sea,  and  united  to  the  great  continent  only  at  I 
isthmus  of  Suez.  Of  these  derivations,  however,  I 
first  is  the  most  plausible ;  though,  as  already  in 
mated,  o{)en  to  dispute. 

Africa  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediter] 
nean  sea  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Indian  ocean,  the  Rjj 
sea,  and  [)art  of  Asia;  on  the  south  by  the  Souths 
ocean  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic.  Its  gene 
form  is  triangular,  the  northern  part  being  the  ba 
and  the  .southern  extremity  the  vertex.  Its  lenj 
may  be  reckoned  about  70  degrees  of  latitude, 
4990  miles;  and  it^ greatest  breadth  something  mc 
than  4090  miles. 

Africa  wjls  peo})led  principally  by  Ham,  or  his  C 
scendants ;  hence  it  is  callwd  the  "  land  of  Ham,** 
several  of  the  I*salms.  Mizraim  jieopled  Egy 
(Gen.  x.  (),  13,  14.)  and  the  Patlirusim,  the  Naphi 
him,  the  Cjisluhim,  and  the  Ludim,  peopled  otl 
})arts ;  but  the  situations  they  occupied  an'  not  n< 
known  distinctly.  It  is  thought  that  many  of  the  f 
na;mites,  when  expelled  by  Joshua,  nttired  into  Afrit 
and  the  Mahommedans  believe  that  the  Arnalekit 
who  dwelt   in  an(;ient   times  vn  the  neighborhoi  d 
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Mecca,  were  forced  from  thence  by  the  kings  de- 
iucended  from  Zioram.  Pococke,  Spec.  HisL  Arab. 
See  Canaaivites. 

I  The  gospel  is  thought  to  liave  been  carried  to  Af- 
Hrica  by  the  eunuch  of  Candace,  whoui  Piiihp  bap- 
dzed  ;  and  probably  also  by  some  of  those  who,  from 
ildifferent  parts  of  it,  attended  the  leu^l  of  Pentecost, 
Acts  ii.  10.  In  after-times,  very  Hourishiiig  churches 
were  situated  on  various  jKiinusof  the  MediteiTanean 
shore  of  Africa ;  but,  at  present,  Mahonunedanism,  or 
idolatry,  involves  almost  the  whole  continent,  as 
lias  been  the  case  ever  since  its  conquest  by  the 
(iSaracens. 

The  necessary  information  relative  to  those  places 
tjin  Africa,  whicli  are  spoken  of  hi  Scripture,  will  be 
found  un<ler  their  res}»ective  names,  Abyssinia,  Al- 
exandria, Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Libya,  Cyrene,  &c. 

AGA15A,  a  fortress  near  Jerusalem,  which  Gales- 
cus,  its  governor,  restored  to  Aristobulus,  son  of  Al- 
tpxander  .lanna?us.     Jose})h.  Antiq.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  24. 

AGA  BUS,  a  })rophet,  and,  5is  the  Greeks  suppose, 
jne  of  the  seventy  disci}>les  of  our  Saviour.  While 
iPaul  and  Barnabas  were  at  Antioch,  on  their  way 
j;o  Jerusalem,  certahi  prophets  came  down  from 
siludea,  among  whom  wjis  Agabus,  Acts  xi.  28.  And 
|ie  stood  uj^  and  signified  by  the  S])irit  tliat  there 
ijivould  be  a  great  famuie  throughout  all  tlir,  v*orld, 
ipr  Roman  empke.  Thi«  famine,  which  Luke  in- 
iforms  us  happened  in  the  days  of  Claudius,  (A.  D. 

!14.)  is  noticed  by  profane  historians,  and  Suetonius 
in  Clautlio)  observes  that  during  its  continuance  the 
jinperor  was  himself  insulted  in  the  market-place, 
IfiUid  obliged  to  retire  to  liis  palace. — About  ten  years 
idler,  (A.  D.  54.)  as  Paul  was  at  Cesarea,  on  his  way 
M»  Jerusalem,  for  the  laist  time  before  his  imprison- 
liient,  the  same  Agabus  came  down  from  Jerusalem  ; 
jiUid,  having  bound  hie   owii    hands   and    feet   with 
['aid's  girdle,  prophesied   that  hi  like  manner  Paul 
should  be  bound  at  Jerusalem  by  the  Jews,  and  de- 
ivered  over  to  the  Gentiles,  Acts  xxi.  10,  11. 

AGAG,  a  king  of  the  Amalekites,  a  tribe  that  at- 
ftcked  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  at  their  coming  out 
►f  Egypt,  while  sinking  under  fatigue,  and  massa- 
;red  all  who  were  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  main 
jody,  Exod.  xvii.  8 ;  Deut.  xxv.  17.  This  name, 
iVgag,  seems  to  have  been  common  to  the  kings  of 
hat  people ;  at  least  there  was  one  of  the  name  as 
larly  as  the  time  of  Moses,  Numb.  xxiv.  7. — The 
^ord  was  not  satisfied  with  the  victory  which  Joshua 
•btained  over  them,  but  declared  that  he  would  de- 
troy  the  memory  of  Amalek  from  under  heaven, 
Cxod.  xvii.  14.  16.  About  400  years  after  this,  Saul 
wna  commanded  to  march  against  them,  and  to 
spare  neither  them,  nor  to  desire  any  thing  that  was 
heirs,  but  to  slay  both  man  and  womajB,  infant  and 
uckling,  ox  and  sheep,  camel  and  ass."  Saul,  in 
bedience  to  his  orders,  invaded  the  country  of  the 
Imalekites,  and  cut  to  pieces  all  whom  he  met  with 
rom  HavilaJi  to  Sliur.  Agag,  however,  and  the  best 
f  the  sheej)  and  oxen,  he  spared,  and  also  preserved 
le  most  valuable  of  the  spoil.  This  waf>  highly  dis- 
leasing  to  the  Lord,  and  the  prophet  Samuel  was 
-^nr  forward  to  Gilgal,  to  meet  him,  and  reprove 
iin  for  his  disobedience.  Having  denounced  pun- 
«hment  upon  Saul,  Samuel  called  for  Agag,  for  the 
urpose  of  inflicting  upon  him  that  punishment 
^hich  his  cruelties  had  merited.  When  brought  into 
iH  presence  of  the  pro|)het,  Agag  expressed  his 
ofie  that  the  bitterness  of  death  was  passed,  to 
fh\ch  Samuel  replied,  "As  thy  sword  hath  made 
>«thers  childless,  so  shall  thy  mother  be  childless 


among  women."     Agag  was  then  hewed   in  piecefe 
before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal,  1  Sam.  xv. 

That  "  hewuig  in  pieces"  is  not  unknown,  as  a 
punishment,  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  is  seen 
from  a  r'^lation  in  Bruce's  Travels  in  Abyssinia. 
"The  bodies  of  those  killed  by  the  sword,"  he  re- 
marks, "were  hewn  to  pieces^  and  scattered  about  the 
streets,"  where  they  were  devoured  by  the  hyaenas 
(see  1  Kings  xxi.  23.)  mid  upon  one  occjusion,  when 
crossing  the  mai-ket-place,  he  saw  the  Rjls's  door- 
keeper hacking  to  pieces  three  men,  who  were 
bound,'  with  all  the  self-jjossession  .'md  coolne^ 
imaginable!  Travels, vol.  iv.  p.  81.  The  cJiaracter 
of  Samuel  has  been  vilified  for  cruelly,  uj)oii  this  oc- 
casion, with  how  much  reason  let  the  reader  judge. 

AGAPiE,  feasts  of  friendshij),  love,  or  kindness, 
in  use  among  the  primitive  Christians.  It  is  very 
probable  that  they  were  instituted  in  memory  of  the 
last  supper  of  Jesus  Christ  with  his  (Usciples,  which 
8upj)er  wjis  concluded  before  he  instituted  the  eu- 
charist. 

These  festivals  were  kept  in  the  assembly,  or 
church,  towards  evening,  after  prayers  and  worship 
were  over.  Upon  these  occasions,  the  faithful  ate 
together,  with  great  simplicity  and  union,  what  each 
had  brought;  so  that  rich  and  poor  were  in  no  way 
distinguished.  After  a  supper,  marked  by  much 
frugality  and  modesty,  they  partook  of  the  sacra- 
mental signs  of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood,  and  gave 
eacli  other  the  kiss  of  peace. 

The  Agapae  are  placed  before  the  eucharist,  (1  Cor, 
xi.  21.)  and  if  they  did  refer  to  our  Lord's  supj>er 
before  he  instituted  the  eucharist,  this  seems  to  be 
their  natural  order.  But  it  is  probable  that,  at  least 
in  some  places,  or  on  some  occasions,  the  ho'y  eu- 
charist preceded  the  Agapae  ;  perhaps  when  perse- 
cution rendered  extreme  caution  necessary ;  for  it 
seems  very  likely  that  Pliny  speaks  of  these  Agapae 
in  his  famous  letter  to  Trajan:  " After  their  sei vice 
to  Christ,  [quasi  Deo,)  they  departed,  and  returned 
to  take  a  harmless  repast  in  common." 

The  history  of  the  Agapse  among  the  primitive 
Christians  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  manners, 
customs,  and  opinions  of  times  and  places,  that  to 
treat  it  satisfactorily  would  lead  us  too  far ;  we  may, 
therefore,  only  offer  a  few  remarks.  There  seeniR 
reason  to  conclude,  that  the  social  intercourse  of 
early  believers  might  enable  then,  to  discover  many 
excellences  in  each  other,  which  night  contribute 
to  justify  and  to  promote  the  observations  of  heathen 
strangers,  "See  how  these  Christie  as  love  on© 
another !" 

These  Agapae  were  not  only  very  powerful  means, 
among  the  primitive  Christians,  of  cultivatiiig  mutual 
affection  throughout  their  body,  and  of  gaining  the 
good-will  of  those  who  observed  their  conduct;  but, 
in  all  }>robability,  they  contributed  to  promote  the 
Christian  cause,  by  leading  to  conversions,  and  by 
supporting  the  minds  of  young  conveits  under  the 
difficulties  attending  their  situation.  .  Tertullian 
(A|)ol.  cap.  39.)  speaks  of  them  thus:  "Nothing  low 
or  unseemly  is  committed  in  them  ;  nor  is  it  till  after 
having  prayed  to  God,  that  they  sit  down  to  table. 
Food  is  taken  in  moderation,  as  wantt^d ;  and  na 
more  is  drank  than  it  becomes  discreet  persons  to 
drink.  Each  takes  such  refreshment  as  is  suitable, 
in  connection  with  tlie  recollection  that  he  is  to  he 
engaged,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  in  adorations  to 
God  ;  and  the  conversation  is  conducted  as  becoineth 
those  who  know  that  the  Lord  heareth  them.  After 
water  has  been  brought   for  the    hands,  and  fresh 
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Bfhts,  every  one  is  invited  to  sing,  and  to  glorify 
GJod,  whetlier  by  passages  from  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, or  of  his  own  coiii[»osition.  This  discovers 
frhether  proper  moderation  has  been  observed  at 
the  table.  In  short,  the  rejiast  concludes  as  it  be- 
gan ;  that  is  to  say,  with  prayer." 

These  institutions,  however,  even  in  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  appear  to  have  degenerated,  and  be- 
come abused.  Paul  (J  Cor.  xi.  20,  21.)  complains, 
that  the  rich  despised  the  poor  in  these  assemblies, 
and  would  not  condescend  to  eat  with  them :  "  When 
ye  come  together,"  says  he,  "in  one  place — this 
coming  together,  merely,  is  not  eating  the  Lord's 
■upper ;  one  taking  before  anotlier  his  own  sui)per ; 
one  being  hungry,  another  over  full.  What !  have 
ye  not  houses  to  eat  a)i<l  to  drink  in  ?  or  despise  ye 
the  church  of  God,  and  shame  tliem  that  have  not  .^" 
In  this  discordant  stjite  of  its  members,  a  church 
could  not  but  be  unfit  to  celebrate  the  great  com- 
memoration of  divine  love.  (Jude  12.  "Spots  in 
your  fejists  of  charity — Agajise — ieasting  themselves, 
&c.") 

It  certainly  seems  to  us  extraordinary,  that  on  any 
occasion,  truich  more  on  occasion  of  a  Christian  in- 
ititutiori  recently  attended  to,  and  a  solemn  Chris- 
tian ordinance  about  to  be  attended  to,  the  Corinthi- 
ans should,  any  of  them,  indulge  to  excess  of  any 
kind :  l)ut  when  we  consider  that  jjublic  suppers 
and  other  meals  were  customary  among  the  Greeks, 
(to  which  they  might  assimilate  these  Agapa?,)  and 
besides,  that  the  sacrifices  at  which  these  Corinthi- 
luis  had  been  accustomed  to  attend,  were  followed 
(and  some  accomj)anied)  by  merriment,  we  shall  see 
less  reason  to  wonder  at  their  falUng  into  intemper- 
ance of  behavior  so  very  diflr'erent  from  the  genius 
of  the  gospel.  Certainly  the  euchai'ist  itself  is,  as 
the  name  implies,  a  feast  for  joy;  but  for  joy  of  a  much 
more  serious  kind.  However,  we  must,  in  justice, 
vindicate  the  Corinthians  from  that  gross  profana- 
tion of  the  eucharist  itself,  with  which,  from  our 
translation,  or  rather  from  the  common  acceptation 
cf  the  phrase  "  Lord's  supper,"  they  have  been  re- 
proached. 

The  Agapaj  were  abolished  by  the  Council  of  La- 
odicea.  Can.  28.  Synod  of  Trullo,  Can.  74.  and  the 
Council  of  Carthage,  Can.  42. 

The  Jews  had  certain  devotional  entertainments, 
in  some  degree  related  to  the  Agaj)a3.  On  their 
great  festival  days,  they  made  feasts  for  their  family, 
for  the  priests,  the  poor,  and  orj)hans;  or  they 
sent  portions  to  them.  These  rejjasts  were  made 
in  Jerusalem,  before  the  Lord.  There  were  also 
certain  sacrifices  and  first-fruits  a])pointed  by  the 
law,  to  be  set  apart  for  that  jiurpose,  Deut.  xxvi. 
10—12;  Neh.  viii.  10,  12;  Esth.  ix.  19.  A  similar 
custom  obtained  among  the  heathen :  at  least,  so 
far  as  to  partake  convivially  of  what  had  been 
offered  in  sacrifice ;  and  jn;rhaps,  also,  sending  por- 
tions to  such  as  were  absent.  The  Essenes  also 
oad  their  re[)asts  in  common ;  and  probably  many 
otlier  confraternities  or  sects.  To  this  fellowship, 
the  institution  of  the  Sodales  or  brotherhoods,  which 
had  become  popular  since  the  days  of  Augustus, 
might  greatly  (Contribute. 

AGATE,  a  precious  stone,  said  to  take  its  name 
from  the  river  Achates  in  Sicily,  where  it  wtis  first 
found.  Agates,  which  are  of  several  kinds,  are  like- 
wise procured  in  Phrygiji,  in  India,  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
•gate  w;us  the  second  stone  in  the  third  row  of  rlie 
iugh-priest's  breastplate,  Exod.  xxviii.  19;  xxxix.  12. 


AGE,  (1.)  a  period  of  time ;  (2.)  a  generation  of  th 
human  race;  (3.)  a  hundred  years;  (4.)  maturity  o 
Ufe ;  (5.)  the  latter  end  of  life ;  (6.)  the  duration  o 
life.     See  Chronologt. 

AGRICULTURE,  see  Canaan,  PLOuouiNe,  ani 
Threshiivg. 

I.  AGRIPPA,  sumamed  Herod,  son  of  Aristobu 
lus  and  lierenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Grea 
was  born  three  years  before  our  Saviour,  and  sevej 
years  before  the  vulgar  sera.  After  the  death  of  hi| 
father  Aristobulus,  Herod,  his  grandfather,  unde 
took  his  education,  and  sent  him  to  Rome,  to  mak| 
his  court  to  Tiberius.  The  emperor  conceived 
great  afl[*ection  for  Agrii)])a,  and  placed  him  near  hi 
son  Drusus,  whose  favor  he  soon  obtained,  as  als* 
tliat  of  the  empress  Antonia.  Drusus,  however,  dyin, 
soon  afl;erwards,  (A.  D.  2S.)  all  who  had  been  hi 
intimate  friends  were  commanded  by  Tiberius  t 
quit  Rome,  lest  their  presence  should  renew  hi 
affliction.  Agrippa,  who  had  indulged  his  disposi 
tion  to  liberality,  was  obUged  to  leave  Rome  over 
whelmed  with  debts,  and  very  poor.  He  was  avers 
to  go  to  Jerusalem,  because  of  liis  inability  to  mak 
an  appearance  equal  to  his  birth  ;  he  retired  there 
fore  to  the  castle  of  Massada,  where  he  lived  in  pri 
vate.  Herod  the  tetrarch,  his  uncle,  assisted  him  fo 
soni'  time  with  great  generosity ;  made  him  tht 
prlncij  ^l  magistrate  of  Tiberias,  and  presented  bin 
with  a  large  sum.  But  all  this  being  insufiiwient  U 
jmswer  the  excessive  profusion  of  Agrip[)a,  Hero< 
became  weary  of  assisting  him,  and  re[)roached  bin 
with  his  want  of  economy.  Agrii)i)a  was  so  affectc 
by  his  uncle's  reproof,  that  he  resolved  to  quit  Jud< 
and  return  to  Rome.     A.  D.  35. 

To  effect  his  purpose,  he  borrowed  from  Protua 
a  freed-man  in  the  suite  of  Berenice,  the  sum  oi 
20,000  drachmas,  and  from  Alexander,  the  AlabarcJ 
or  chief  of  the  Jews  at  Alexandria,  he  procure! 
200,000  more.  When  Agrippa  landed  in  Italy,  Ti 
berius  was  with  his  court  at  Caprea,  whither  Agrip 
pa  sent  intelligence  of  his  arrival,  and  desired  leavi 
to  present  himself  Tiberius,  whom  time  had  cure* 
of  his  affliction,  was  glad  to  hear  of  his  return,  re 
ceived  him  with  kindness,  and,  as  a  mark  of  distin© 
tion,  gave  him  an  a])artment  in  his  j)alace. 

On  the  next  day,  letters  were  brought  to  the  eii* 
peror  from  Herennius,  who  was  charged  with  hii 
affairs  in  Judea,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Agrippa 
having  borrowed  300,000  })ieces  of  silver  out  of  riii 
exchetpier,  had  fled  from  Judea,  without  repayiii| 
them.  This  intelligence  so  exasperated  Tiberiui 
that  he  commanded  Agrij)pa  to  leave  the  palace,  anc 
to  j)ay  what  he  owed.  Agri|)pa,  however,  addressee 
himself  to  the  empress  Antonia,  from  whom  he  ob 
tained  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  discharge  thi 
claim ;  and  was  restored  to  the  emperor's  favor 
Agrippa  now  attached  himself  to  Cains  Caligula,  thi 
son  of  Germanicus,  and  grandson  of  Antonia;  as  ii 
he  bad  some  presentiment  of  the  future  elevation  ol 
Caius,  who  at  that  time  was  beloved  by  all,  anc 
whose  affection  he  so  engaged  that  the  prince  wai 
not  able  to  live  without  him.  Joseph.  Ant.  xvift 
6.  1-^5. 

U])on  the  death  of  Tiberius,  Caligida  placed  a  di* 
dem  upon  the  head  of  Agrippa,  and  gave  him  tM 
tetrarchy  which  Philip,  son  of  Herod  the  Grt 
had  possessed;  that  is,  Batanaea  an<l  Trachonil 
to  this  he  added  that  of  Lysanias,  (see  Abfleni 
and  Agrippa  returned  into  Judea,  to  takt  poase88ior| 
of  his  new  kingdom,  A.  D.  39. 

Caius,  desiring  to  be  adored  as  a  god.  deternu.  •Ki 
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Ic)  place  his  statue  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  but 
this  the  Jews  determinate  ly  opposed.  Agrippa,  who 
Wa8  at  Rome  at  the  time  that  Petronius,  the  empe- 
ror's lieutenant  in  Judea,  addressed  Caius  upon  the 
""lubject,  so  far  succeeded  in  his  entreaties,  tliat  the 
3mperor  desisted,  at  least  in  appearance,  from  his 
^^iesign. 

''  After  the  death  of  Caligula,  Agrippa  espoused  the 
interest  of  Claudius,  who,  in  acknowledgment  for  his 
Services,  bestowed  u[)on  him  all  Judea,  and  the 
iingdom  of  Chalcis,  which  had  belonged  to  Herod 
jiis  brother.  Thus  Agrippa  suddenly  became  one 
'Sf  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  East,  and  pos- 
"iessed  a  greater  extent  of  territory,  perhaps,  than 
"hiad  been  enjoyed  by  his  grandfather,  Herod  the 
Grreat.  He  returned  into  Judea,  and  governed  to 
'^he  great  satisfaction  of  his  subjects.  The  desire  of 
Pleasing  the  Jews,  however,  and  a  mistaken  zeal  for 
,heir  religion,  induced  him  to  commit  an  act  of  in- 
justice, the  memory  of  which  is  preserved  in  Scrip- 
ture, Acts  xii.  1,  &c.  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xix.  cap.  4. 
A.bout  the  feast  of  the  passover,  A.  D.  \4,.  James  the 
greater,  son  of  Zebedee,  and  brother  of  John  the 
^jvangelist,  was  put  to  death  by  his  orders ;  and 
Peter  was  thrown  into  prison,  with  a  view  to  his  ex- 
'^cution,  after  the  close  of  the  festival.  In  this  de- 
■"ugn,  however,  Agrippa  was  disappointed  ;  the  apos- 
le  being  miraculously  delivered  from  his  confine- 
nent.  A  short  time  afterwards,  Agrippa  went  from 
Jerusalem  to  Caesarea,  where  he  celebrated  games 
in  lioiior  of  Claudius.  Antiq.  Ub.  xix.  caj).  8.  and 
A-Cts  xii.  19,  &c.  Here  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  waited  on  him,  to  sue  for  peace.  Agrippa, 
laving  come  early  in  the  morning  to  the  theatre,  to 
Irive  them  audience,  seated  himself  on  his  throne. 
Iressed  in  a  splendid  robe  of  silver  tissue.  The  rays 
if  the  rising  sun,  darting  upon  his  dress,  gave  it  such 
I  lustre  and  resplendence  as  the  eyes  of  the  specta- 
ors  could  scarcely  endure.  When,  therefore,  the 
'<ing  spoke  to  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians,  the  people, 
Jirged  by  his  flatterers,  exclaimed,  "The  voice  of  a 
;j()d,  not  of  a  man!"  Instead  of  rejecting  these  im- 
Mous  flatteries,  Agrip[)a  received  them  with  com- 
jlarency ;  but  at  that  instant  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
unote  him,  because  he  did  not  give  the  glory  to  God. 
lie  was  carried  to  his  palace  by  his  attendants, 
Adhere  he  died,  after  five  days,  racked  by  tormenting 
Jain  in  his  bowels,  and  devoured  by  worms.  Acts 
cii.  20 — 23.  A.  D.  44.  Agrippa  had  reigned  seven 
^ears.  He  left  a  son,  of  the  same  name,  then  at 
loine,  and  three  daughters — Berenice,  who  was 
narried  to  her  uncle  Herod ;  Mariamne,  betrothed 
o  Julius  Archelaiis,  son  of  Chelcias;  and  Drusilla, 
)romised  to  Ej»i})hanius,  son  of  Archelaiis,  king  of 
"^omagena.    Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  et  xix.  [)assim. 

H.  AGRIPPA,  the  younger,  son  of  tlie  above, 
¥as  at  Rome  with  the  emperor  Claudius,  when  his 
ather  died.  Jose[)hus  states  that  the  emperor  was 
It  first  inclined  to  bestow  upon  him  all  the  domin- 
ons  of  his  fiither,  but  was  dissuaded  from  this  by  his 
ninisters.  The  emperor,  therefore,  detained  Agrip- 
>a  at  Rome  four  years  longer,  he  being  then  seven- 
een  years  of  age,  and  sent  Cuspius  Fadus  into  Ju- 
lea.  The  year  following,  (A.  D.  45.J  the  governor 
)f  Syria,  coming  to  Jerusalem,  designed  that  the 
ligh-priest's  ornaments  should  be  committed  to  the 
custody  of  Fadus,  intending  to  compel  the  Jews  to 
leliver  them,  to  be  kept  within  the  tower  of  Anto- 
lia,  where  they  had  formerly  been  deposited,  till 
i/'itellius  intriisted  them  to  their  care.  But  the  Jews, 
fiving  good  security,  were  permitted  to  send  depu- 


ties to  Rome  on  this  affair,  who,  by  the  good  ofRcetf 
of  young  Agrippa,  maintained  tiie  possession  of  their 
privilege,  and  the  pontifical  ornaments  were  contin- 
ued in  their  custody. 

Upon  the  death  of  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  (A.  D. 
48.)  uncle  to  young  Agrip[)a,  the  emperor  gave  hie 
dominions  to  this  prince ;  but  he  did  not  go  into  Ju- 
dea till  four  years  afterwards,  (A.  D.  53.)  when 
Claudius,  taking  from  him  Chalcis,  gave  him  the 
provinces  of  Gaulanitis,  Trachonitis,  Batanrea,  Pa- 
neas,  and  Abilene,  which  formerly  had  been  pos 
sessed  by  Lysanias.  After  the  death  of  Claudius, 
his  successor  Nero,  who  had  a  great  affection  for 
Agrippa,  added  to  his  dominions  Julias  in  Peraea, 
and  that  part  of  Galilee  which  included  Taricheea 
and  Tiberias. 

Festus,  governor  of  Judea,  coming  to  his  govern- 
ment, A.  D.  00,  Agrippa,  and  Berenice  his  sister, 
went  as  far  as  Cesarea  to  salute  him.  As  they  con- 
tinued there  some  time,  Festus  conversed  with  the 
king  on  the  affair  of  Paul,  who  had  been  seized  in 
the  temple  about  two  years  before,  and  who  a  few 
days  prior  to  this  had  a})pealed  to  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, then  reigning  at  Rome. 

Agi'ippa  being  desirous  himself  to  hear  Paul, 
(Acts  XXV.  13.)  the  apostle  was  brought  forth,  and 
Festus  introduced  his  case  to  the  king.  Having  ob- 
tained permission  to  speak,  the  apostle-  relates!  his 
miraculous  conversion,  with  his  previous  persecu- 
tions of  the  Christians,  and  his  subsequent  labors 
and  suffering  for  the  gos[)el,  with  such  power,  that 
he  extorted  from  Agrippa  that  memorable  exclama- 
tion,— "Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian." Agrippa  afterwards  said,  that  his  j)rison«^r 
might  have  been  set  at  liberty  had  he  not  ap[)ealed 
to  Csesar,  Acts  xxvi. 

About  two  years  afler  tfiis,  Agn})j)a  gave  great 
offfe)  «  to  the  Jews,  by  depriving  Joseph  (^abei  f»f 
the  high-priesthood,  and  bestowing  it  u[)on  Ananu*, 
a  man  of  a  severe  and  cruel  disposition,  by  whose 
influence  the  apostle  James  was  condemned  to  be 
stoned.  Acts  xii.  2.  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  9.  1.  To  [iro- 
pitiate  them,  he  deposed  Ananus  after  he  had  en- 
joyed the  pontifical  dignity  only  three  months,  and 
conferred  it  upon  Jesus,  the  son  of  Dannifvus. 
Some  time  after  this,  he  permitted  the  i^evites  to 
wear  the  linen  robe,  which  had  been  hitherto  ajipro- 
priated  to  the  priests,  inducing  those  who  had  not 
been  appointed  to  sing  in  the  temple  service,  to 
learn  vocal  music,  that  they  also  might  share  in  the 
privilege.     Jos.  Ant.  xx.  J>.  6. 

While  every  thing  tended  to  rebellion  in  Judea, 
Agri])pa  did  all  he  could  to  quiet  the  people,  and 
inchne  them  to  peace :  but  his  endeavors  were  un- 
successful ;  he  indeed  suspended,  but  could  not  sup- 
press, the  f)as:^ions  of  the  Jews,  exasperated  by  tUa 
cruelties  and  insolence  of  their  governors.  They 
declared  openly  against  tlie  Romjuis,  A.  I),  i^(\  and 
Agri})pa  was  forced  to  join  his  troops  with  tliose  of 
Rome,  to  assist  in*  talking  Jenisalem.  Afler  the  de- 
struction of  that  city  he  retired  to  Rome  with  his 
sister  Berenice,  with  whom  he  had  long  lived  in  a 
manner  that  had  given  occasion  for  reports  very 
little  to  their  advantage.  He  died  aged  about  sev 
enty  years,  towards  A.  D.  90.  Jos.  Ant.  xix.  c.  9 
XX.  c.  7.  c.  8.  c.  9.     See  Herod  IV. 

AGRIPPIAS,  a  name   given  to  the  town  of  An 
thedon,  on  the  Mediterranean,  between  Raphia  and 
Gaza,  by  Herod   the  Great,  in  honor  of  his  friend 
Agrippa,  the  favorite  of  Augustus.     Ja^ph.  Antiq. 
xiii.  21.     See  Anthedgii. 
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AGUR.  The  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  Proverbs  is 
entitled  "The  words  of  Agur,  tlie  son  of  Jakeh," 
of  whom  nothing  further  is  known.  He  was  proba- 
bly an  inspired  Jewisli  writer,  whose  sentences  were 
mcorporated  with  those  of  Solomon,  in  consequence 
of  the  similarity  of  their  style  and  manner. 

I.  AHAB,  king  of  Israel,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Omri,  ascended  the  throne  A.  M.  308(),  and  reigned 
2*i  years,  1  Kings  xvi.  29.  Ahab  married  Jezebel, 
the  daughter  of  Eth-baal,  king  of  the  Zidonians, 
who  introduced  the  idols  Baal  and  Astarte  into  Is- 
rael, and  engaged  Ahab  in  their  worsiiip,  who  soon 
exceeded  in  impiety  all  his  predecessors.  Being 
dispie.'used  at  his  conduct,  the  Lord  sent  the  prophet 
KJijali  to  reprove  him,  who  pre<licted  a  famine  of 
three  years' continuance ;  after  which  he  retired  to 
Zarephath,  lest  Ahaii  or  Jezebel  should  procure  his 
death.  Towards  the  close  of  the  three  years,  Ahab 
Bent  Obadiah,  the  governor  of  his  house,  to  seek 
pjLsture  in  the  country,  that  he  might  preserve  part 
of  his  cattle.  In  his  progress  Obadiah  met  Elijah, 
who  directed  him  to  go  mid  tell  Ahab  that  Elijah 
was  there.  Ahab  innnediately  came,  and  said  to 
hint,  "Art  thou  he  that  troubleth  Israel?"  The 
prophet  answered,  "  I  have  not  troubled  Israel,  but 
thou  and  thy  father's  house;  in  that  thou  hast  for- 
saken the  coinmandments  of  the  Lord,  and  followed 
Baalim."  He  then  desired  Ahab  to  gather  all  the 
people,  with  the  prophets  of  Baal,  at  mount  Carmel ; 
and  when  they  were  assembled,  he  brought  fire  from 
heaven  on  his  sacrifice.  After  this  the  rain  descended 
ou  the  earth,  and  it  recovered  its  former  fertility,  1 
Kings  xviii. 

Some  years  afler  tiiis,  Ben-hadad,  king  of  Syria, 
besieged  Samaria,  and  sent  ambassadoi*s  to  Ahab, 
who  Wtis  in  the  city,  with  insolent  messages ;  but 
Ahab  significantly  reproved  him  by  saying,  "Let 
ti«»t  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness,  boast  himself  as 
he  that  putteth  it  off."  Ahab  tlien  reviewed  the 
people  in  Samaria,  who  amounted  to  7000,  and  mak- 
ing a  sally  at  noon-day,  (while  Ben-hadad  and  his 
associates  were  carousing  in  their  tents,)  killed  all 
who  opposed  them,  put  the  Syrian  army  to  fiight, 
and  took  a  considerable  booty,  1  Kings  xx.  21. 

Ahab  being  probably  nmch  elated  by  this  victory, 
a  prophet,  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  have  been  Mi- 
caiah,  was  sent  to  admonish  him  to  prepare  for  Ben- 
hadad's  return  in  the  following  year.  In  accordance 
with  the  prediction,  the  Syrian  repeated  his  invasion, 
an<l  encamped  with  his  army  at  A})hek,  designing  to 
give  Ahab  battle.  Assured  of  victory,  by  the  prophet 
of  the  Lord,  the  king  of  Israel  marched  out  into  the 
plain,  and  encamped  over  against  his  enemies.  On 
the  seventh  day  they  joined  battle,  and  the  Israehtes 
slew  100,000  Syrians.  The  rest  of  them  fled  to 
Apliek  ;  but  as  they  were  pressing  to  enter  the  city, 
the  walls  fell  upon  them,  and  killed  27,000  more. 
Ben-hadad,  throwing  himself  on  the  clemency  of 
Ahab,  was  received  by  him  into  his  chariot;  afler 
rvhich  he  formed  an  alliance,  and  permitted  him  to 
etire,  on  condition  that  Ahab  should  be  allowed  to 
.nake  streets  in  Damascus,  as  Ben-hmlad's  father  had 
previously  done  in  Samariji,  I  Kings  xx,  22 — «'M. 
This  alliance,  however,  was  displeasing  to  the  Lord, 
wlif)  reprove<i  Ahab  by  his  pro})het,  and  the  king 
returned  to  Samaria  depressed  and  displeased,  ver. 
fi5— 43. 

Upon  the  nature  of  the  streets  which  Ahab  pro- 
posed to  build  in  Damascus,  commentators  are  di- 
rided  in  opinioa,  variously  underetanding  the  ex- 
presaion  to  mean  inarkeus,  courts  of  judicature,  pi- 
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azzas,  citadels,  and  fortifications,  for  the  purpose  o 
keeping  the  Syrians  in  check,  &c.  In  illustratio 
of  the  passage,  Mr.  Harmer  adduces  the  privilege 
granted  to  the  Venetians  in  recompense  for  thei 
aid,  by  the  states  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  ;  an 
observes,  that  it  was  customary  to  assign  church ti 
and  to  give  streets^  in  their  towns,  to  foreign  natioml 
These,  however,  are  rather  instimces  of  rewards  fo 
services  perff)rmed,  tiian  proofs  of  such  terms  a 
conditions  of  peace ;  and  we  may  therefore  cite  thJ 
following  passage  from  Knolles's  "History  of  th 
Turks,"  (p.  206.)  as  being  more  appUcable  to  the  his 
tory  of  B<}n-hadad,  than  any  of  those  which  Mr 
Harmer  has  produced:  "Baiazet  having  wortliil] 
relieued  his  besieged  citie,  returned  againe  to  th< 
siege  of  Constantinople,  laying  more  hardly  vnto  i 
than  before,  building  forts  and  bulwarks  against  i 
on  the  one  side  towards  the  land ;  and  passing  ouei 
the  strait  of  Bosphorus,  built  a  strong  castle  vpoi 
that  strait  oner  against  Constantinople,  to  impeach 
so  much  as  was  possible,  all  passage  thereunto  bj 
sea.  This  streight  siege  (as  most  write)  continuec 
also  two  yeres,  which  1  sujipose  by  the  circumstanct 
of  the  historic,  to  haue  been  part  of  the  aforesair 
eight  yeres.  Emanuel,  the  besieged  emperor 
wearied  with  these  long  wars,  sent  an  ambassador  tc 
Baiazet,  to  intreat  with  him  a  peace ;  which  Baiazei 
was  the  more  willing  to  hearken  vnto,  for  that  he 
heard  newes,  tliJit  Tamerlane,  the  great  Tartariau 
prince,  intended  shortly  to  warre  upon  him.  Yei 
could  this  peace  not  be  obtained,  but  vpon  conditio 
that  the  emperor  should  grant  free  libertie  for  tht 
Turks  to  dwell  together  in  one  street  of  Constanti- 
nople, with  free  exercise  of  their  own  religion  and  lawes, 
vrider  a  judge  of  their  own  nation  ;  and  further,  to 
pay  unto  the  Turkish  king  a  yeerely  tribute  of  ten 
thousand  duckats.  Which  dishonorable  conditions 
the  distressed  emperor  was  glad  to  accept  of.  So 
was  this  long  siege  broken  vp,  and  presently  a  grei% 
sort  of  Turks  with  their  families  were  sent  out  of  Bi 
thynia,  to  dwell  in  Constantinople,  and  a  church  thert 
huUtfor  them ;  which  not  long  afler  was  by  the  em- 
peror pulled  downe  to  the  ground,  and  the  Turki 
againe  driuen  out  of  the  citie,  at  such  time  as  Baia- 
zet was  by  the  mighty  Tamerlane  ouerthrowne  and 
taken  prisoner."  The  circumstances  of  these  two 
stories,  and  the  remarks,  are  so  much  alike,  that  it 
merely  remains  to  notice  the  propriety  with  which 
our  translators  have  chosen  the  word  streets,  rather 
than  any  other  proposed  by  connnentators.  (com- 
pare the  bakers^  street,  Jer.  xxxvii.  21.  It  is  wfirthy 
of  observation,  that  there  are  extant  medals  of  I*toI- 
emais,  referring  to  "Antiocheans  in  Ptolemais,*' 
meaning,  in  all  probability,  establishments  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  formed  by  companies  of 
merchants  from  Antioch ;  not  unlike  our  companies 
of  merchants  in  Smyrna,  and  other  cities  of  the 
East,  and  similar  to  the  streets  of  Ahab. 

In  the  year  following  the  events  just  narrated, 
Ahab,  desiring  to  possess  a  kitchen-garden  near  hia 
palace,  requested  Naboth,  a  citizen  of  Jezreel,  to  sell 
him  his  vineyard.  Naboth,  however,  refused  to 
alienate  any  part  of  his  paternal  inheritance,  which 
greatly  incensed  the  king,  and  brougiit  down  upon 
the  patriotic  man  disgrace  and  death.  Jezebel  had 
him  arraigned  as  a  traitor,  and  by  means  of  falsH 
witnesses  procured  his  death.  As  Ahab  was  return 
ing  to  Samaria,  afler  having  taken  possession  of  Na- 
both's  vineyard,  he  was  met  by  Elijah,  who  de- 
nounced the  judgment  of  Gk^d  against  him  and  lii« 
house.     Ahab  expressed  his  st^rrow  and  contritioa 
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fhere«jpon  the  Lord  promised  that  the  execution  of 
[jcse  threatenings  sliould  be  deferred  till  the  days 
r  his  son,  1  Kings  xxi. 

I  About  two  years  after  this,  Ahab,  contrary  to  the 

lord  of  the  prophet  Micaiah,  joined  his  forces  to 

Jose  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  who  waygoing 

1)  to  attack   Ramoth-Gilead.     He  went  out  in  dis- 

liise,  but,  being  wounded  by  an  arrow,  immediately 

Ift  the  field  of  battle.     He  continued  the  whole  day, 

Lwever,  in  his  chariot,  the   blood  streaming  from 

is  wound,  and  in  the  evening  he  died.     He  was 

|jned  to  Samaria,  and  there  buried.     His  chariot, 

id  the  harness  of  his  horses,  were   washed  in  the 

ih-pool  of  Samaria,  and  tliere  the  dogs  licked  up 

s  blood,  according  to  the   prophet's  prediction,  1 

ings  xxii.  A.  M.  3107.    See  Elijah,  Jezebel,  Mi- 

JAH,  Naboth. 

II.  AHAB,  son  of  Kolaiah,  one  of  the  two  false 
ophets  who  seduced  tlie  Israelites  at  Babylon,  Jer. 
:ix.  21,  22.  The  Lord  threatened  them,  by  Jere- 
iali,  with  dehvering  them  up  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
ng  of  Babylon,  who  should  put  them  to  deatli  in 
e  presence  of  those  who  had  been  deceived  by 
jeni ;  and  that  the  people  should  .use  their  nauW 
overbially,  when  they  would  curse  any  one,  say- 
^,  "The  Lord  make  thee  hke  Ahab  and  Zedekiah, 
loni  the  king  of  Babylon  roasted  in  the  fire."  The 
)bins,  who  have  been  followed  by  several  exposi- 
beheve  these  to  be  the  two  eKlers  who  en- 
avored  to  corrupt  the  chaste  Susaima.  But  the 
mishment  annexed  to  the  crime  of  those  in  the 
ocry])hal  history,  destroys  this  oj)inion ;  for  Ahab 
Zedekiah  were  roasted  in  the  fire,  while  the 
lers  were  stoned.  The  text  does  not  say,  literally, 
ey  were  stoned ;  but  that  they  were  treated  as  they 
3ul(l  have  used  their  neighbor ; — that  they  were 
t  to  death  according  to  the  law  of  Moses;  and  as 
at  law  condenms  adulterers  to  be  stoned,  which 
s  the  punishment  they  would  have  had  inflicted 
Susanna,  it  follows  that  this  was  the  punishment 
ey  were  to  suflfer  in  retaliation. 
I.  AHASUERUS,  a  king  of  Persia  mentioned 
in.  ix.  1.  and  called  Astyages  in  the  Vulgate,  Dan. 
li.  65.  He  is  evidently  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
lasuerusof  the  book  of  Esther.  See  Astyages  II. 
H.  AHASUERUS,  a  king  of  Persia,  who  is  so 
nspicuous  in  the  book  of  Esther,  and  is  mentioned 
"o  in  Ezra  iv.  6,  According  to  the  opinion  of 
r>se  who  i<lentify  him  with  Darius  Hystaspes,  he 
iS  a  descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  Achsemones, 
d  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia  in  the  28th  year 
his  age,  A.  M.  ^483;  arUe  A.  D.  521.  In  the 
H)nd  year  of  his  reign,  the  Jews  who  had  returned 
Palestine,  encouraged  by  the  exhortations  of  the 
Dphets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  resumed  the  re- 
ading of  the  temj)le,  which  had  been  intemjpted 
der  the  reign  of  Cambyses.  On  this,  the  govern- 
^  of  the  province  for  the  Persians  deirianded  by 
lat  authority  they  undertook  this  work,  Ezra  v. 
-6,  13.  The  Jews  produce*!  the  edict  of  Cyrus; 
governors  wrote  to  Ahasuerus,  who  gave  direc- 
ns  to  seek  this  edict.  Having  found  it  at  Ecba- 
la,  he  confinned  it,  and  commanded  his  officers  to 
iist  in  the  design,  and  to  furnish  things  necessary 
'  sacrifices.  Ahaiiuerus  having  divorced  VashtL, 
gueen,  (see  Vashti,)  Esther,  the  niece  of  Mor- 
cai,  a  Jew,  was  chosen  to  be  his  wife,  through 
1086  intercession  the  edict  appointing  the  massacre 
the  Jews  w  as  cancelled,  and  their  enemy,  Haman, 
iffraced  and  put  to  deatli.  See  Achmeta,  Esther, 
d  Hamaiv. 


The  rest  of  Ahasuerus's  life  has  no  relation  to 
sacred  history.  He  died  A.  M.  3519,  ante  A.  D. 
485,  after  a  reign  of  six-and-thirty  years,  and  wan 
■ucceeded  by  Xerxea,  his  son  by  Apharsa,  or  Vashti. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  in  conformity  with  the 
opinion  of  Usher  and  others,  which  sup))OMe8  Ahaa- 
uerus  to  be  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes ;  but,  ai 
this  opinion  has  its  difificulties,  we  shall  notice  what 
Dr.  Prideaux  has  suggested  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
tljat  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  was  the  Ahasuerus  of 
Scripture,  to  whom  Esther  wa«  queen.  Usher 
thought  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  married  Atossa, 
(who  is  Vashti,)  afterwards  divorced  by  him ;  and 
that  he  took  to  wife  Aristone,  daughter  of  Cyrun, 
and  widow  of  Cambyses,  who  is  Esther.  But  this 
is  contradicted  by  Herodotus,  who  informs  us,  that 
Aristone  was  daughter  of  Cyrus  ;  consequently,  she 
could  not  be  Esther,  who  was  too  young.  He  says 
further,  tliat  Atossa  had  four  sons  by  Darius,  without 
reckoning  daughters ;  and  that  she  had  so  great  an 
ascendency  over  him,  as  to  prevail  on  him  to  declare 
her  son,  Xerxes,  his  successor,  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  own  sons.  We  foresaw,  says  Calmei,  this  ob- 
jection, in  our  comment  on  Esther  i.  9.  and,  witliout 
venturing  to  ascertain  the  Vashti  divorced  by  Ahas- 
uerus, we  have  shown  that  neither  Atossa,  whom 
we  take  to  be  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  nor  Aristone, 
who  was  a  virgin  when  he  married  her,  and  might 
be  Esther, — that  neither  of  them  was  <li8miK8ed  by 
Ahasuerus.  Herodotus  says  expressly,  in  his  third 
book,  that  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  wife  of 
Darius,  was  Atossa,  hlj.  iii.  cap.  68.  and  88.  Dr. 
Prideaux  adds,  (Hist,  part  i.  book  iv.)  that  the  prin- 
cipal reason  which  influenced  Usher,  was  the  notice, 
in  the  book  of  Esther  (ch.  x.  1.),  "that  Ahasuerus 
laid  a  tribute  on  the  land,  and  on  the  isles  of  the 
sea,"  which  we  read  also  in  Herodotus,  of  Darius, 
son  of  Hystaspes,  lib.  iii.  cap.  89.  But  Strabo  at- 
tributes this  to  Darius  Longimanus ;  while  our  author 
would  refer  it  to  Artaxerxes  Longimaiuis.  Strabo, 
Ub.  XV. 

The  reasons  urged  by  Dr.  Prideaux  for  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  are  these  :  (1.)  That  Josephus  expressly 
affinns  Artaxerxes  to  have  been  Esther's  husband. 
(Antiq.^lib.  xi.  cap.  6.)  (2.)  The  Septuagint,  and  the 
Greekla^itions  to  the  book  of  Esther,  call  Ahasue- 
rus Artaxerxes.  (3.)  Several  circumstances  in  these 
additionscannot  beapplied  to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 
(4.)  The  extraordinary  favor  with  which  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  honored  the  Jews,  strengthens  the 
probability  that  he  had  married  a  Jewess.  Ibis 
opinion  is  maintained  by  Sulpitius  Severus,  and 
many  other  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem. 
See  Artaxeexes  Longimanus. 

Scaliger  sup]>oses  Xerxes  to  be  the  Ahasuerus  of 
Scripture,  and  his  wife  Amestris  to  be  queen  Esther. 
(De  enieiidai.  Tenq».  lib.  iv.)  He  grounds  his  belief  on 
the  resemblance  of  the  names;  but  the  circum- 
stances related  in  the  history  of  Amestris  prove,  in- 
disputably, that  she  is  not  the  Esther  of  Scripture ; 
for  Amestris,  wife  of  Xerxes,  had  a  son  by  that 
})rince,  who  was  of  age  to  marry  in  tlie  seventh  year 
of  his  father's  reign,  Herod,  hb.  ix.  She  could  not, 
therefore,  be  Esther,  who  was  not  married  till  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign. 

[Thus  far  Calmet.  The  opinions  of  interpreters 
respecting  the  Persian  king  designated  by  tliis  name 
in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Esther,  have  been  exceed- 
ingly diverse;  and  he  has  in  turn  been  supposed  to 
be  Astyages,  Cyaxares  II.  Cambyses,  Darius  Hystas- 
pes, Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  i.  e.  each 
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of  tlie  whole  line  of  Persian  kings  from  Astyages  to 
Artaxerxes  Longiinainis,  with  the  exception  of  Cyrus 
and  Smerdis.  In  Ezra  iv.  6.  tlie  order  of  time 
would  strictly  require  the  name  to  be  understood  of 
Cainbyses ;  nor  is  there  any  violence  or  improbabil- 
ity in  sup[)osing,  that  this  monarch  had  assumed  this 
appellation  (i.  e.  lion  king,  see  below)  along  with  his 
other  titles.  Or,  on  tlie  supposition  that  Ahasuerus 
was  Xerxes,  we  have  only  to  suppose  that  the  sacred 
writer,  having  in  v.  5.  spoken  of  the  efforts  of 
the  enemies  all  the  days  of  Cyrus  and  unto  the 
reijin  of  Darius  Hystiuspes,  goes  on  to  mention  tiie 
continuance  of  their  efforts  in  general  in  the  days 
of  his  successor,  Xerxes ;  while  in  v.  7.  he  goes  back 
to  describe  their  one  great  and  successful  effort  in  the 
days  of  Artjixerxes,  who  is  here  Smerdis. 

One  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  settling  this 
point,  seems  to  have  been  an  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  learned  men  who  have  endeavored  to 
investigate  the  subject,  that  every  event  and  circum- 
itance  mentioned  in  tlie  sacred  narrative,  must  also 
be  found  in,  or  made  out  from,  the  pages  of  profane 
history.  Thus  we  have  seen  above,  that  Usher  builds 
his  supposition  of  Darius  Hystaspes  chiefly  on  the 
fact,  that  the  imposition  of  a  tribute  mentioned  Esther 
X.  I.  is  also  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  ascribed 
to  Darius.  But  Strabo,  as  we  have  seen,  mentions  a 
Bimilar  fact,  and  in  connection  with  another  monarch. 
Now,  was  the  imposition  of  a  tax  by  a  Persian 
monarch  a  thing  of  such  rare  occurrence,  that  we 
must  expect  to  find  it  recorded  in  every  historian, 
and  especially  in  every  Greek  historian  ?  We  ought 
rather  to  assume — and  all  that  we  know  of  the  Per- 
sian monarchy  leads  us  to  assume — that  such  levies 
were  not  unfrequent ;  and  we  surely  have  no  right 
to  suppose,  that  Greek  historians,  writing  about  the 
affairs  of  a  foreign  jmd  distant  empire,  would  neces- 
sarily mention  every  arrangement  of  its  internal 
policy.  Just  so,  too,  in  regard  to  Esther.  Interj)ret- 
ers  have  sought  to  identify  her  with  various  wives 
of  the  three  Persian  monarchs  mentioned  above  by 
Calmet.  In  this  they  have  as  yet  been  unsuccess- 
flil ;  nor  does  this  course  seem  necessary.  The 
Jews  were  then  a  conquered,  captive,  and  despised 
people.  That  an  oriental  monarch,  who  looked  only 
to  beauty,  should  make  a  selection  from  among  his 
female  slaves,  and  in  this  way  take  a  wife  from  this 
degraded  nation,  has  in  itself  nothing  unusual  or  of 
high  iiriportance.  But  that  we  must  necessarily  ex- 
pect Greek  historians,  when  treating  of  the  external 
affairs  of  Persia,  to  describe  particularly,  or  even 
allude  to,  this  occurrence  in  the  monarch's  private 
life,  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary,  and  contrary  to 
sound  critical  judgmenL  They  might  he  led  by 
circumstances  to  mention  other  wives  of  the  mon- 
arch, who  were  to  them  of  more  imjmrtance ;  while 
they  might  either  know  nothing  of  Esther,  or  have 
heard  of  her  only  as  a  female  slave  who  had  been 
chosen,  like  hundreds  of  others,  for  her  beauty,  and 
who  had  for  them  no  fiirthter  interest. 

The  objections,  therefore,  above  made  to  tlie  sup- 
position tliat  Xerxes  is  the  Ahasuerus  of  Scripture, 
would  seem  to  fall  away.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
may  remark,  that  both  Darius  Hystaspes  and  Arta- 
xerxes  Longimanus  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  by 
their  usual  names,  (Ezra  iv.  5.  24 ;  v.  6  etc.  vii.  1 
etc.  Neh.  ii.  1  etc.)  and  there  is  therefore  less  proba- 
bility that  they  would  also  be  mentioned  under 
another  name ;  while  Xerxes  is  apparently  no  where 
spoken  of,  or  alluded  to,  unless  it  be  under  the  appel- 
lation of  Ahasuerus.     To  this  we  may  add.  tliat  the 


character  of  Xerxes,  as  portrayed  by  HerodotuL, 
monarch  not  more  cruel  tlmn  he  was  imbecile  ar 
vain, — corresponds  entirely  to  the  description 
Ahasuerus  in  the  book  of  Esther. — The  statemen 
of  Josephus,  in  respect  to  the  ancient  history  of  h 
nation,  are  often  so  legendary,  as  to  render  here  h 
testimony  in  favor  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  le 
authoritative  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

This  supposition  receives  also  a  strong  su|)j)ort ; 
the  etymology  of  the  name  Xerxes,  as  recently  a 
certained  by  the  labors  of  Grotefend  and  Champo 
Uon.  The  fomier,  in  deciphering  a  cuneiform  Pe 
sepolitan  inscription,  found  the  name  of  Xerxes 
be  there  written  Khsh-her-she,  or  Khsh-ver-sh 
(Heeren  Ideen,  ed.  4.  i.  2.  p.  348,)  and  this  was  coi 
finned  by  the  latter  from  an  Egyptian  inscri})tion  i 
hieroglyphics  and  in  Persian.  (Precis  du  Syst^n 
hierogly})hique,  p.  24.)  The  meaning  of  this  woi 
is  the  lion  king.  For  the  initial  sound,  the  Greel 
substituted  their  similar  letter  X,  and  gave  the  woi 
their  usual  termination,  making  Xerxes.  The  H< 
brews,  by  prefixing  their  not  unfrequent  prosthet 
Aleph,  formed  the  name  Akhashverosh,  or  Akashveros 
B'nii^'nN,  which  we  represent  by  Ahasuerus,  combii 
ing  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  'ytoovr^qoc.  See  G 
senius,  Thes.  Heb.  p.  74,  75. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  may  conclude  with  a  goc 
degree  of  probability,  that  the  Ahasuerus  of  tl: 
book  of  Esther  was  no  other  than  the  Xerxes  c 
profane  history,  who  succeeded  his  father  Darii 
about  B.  C.  485,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  A; 
taxerxes  Longimanus,  about  B.  C.  464.  He  was  til 
second  son  of  Darius  Hystaspes;  and  is  chief! 
known  in  history  by  the  vast  preparations  which  li 
made  for  the  invasion  of  Greece,  against  which  h 
marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  (according  to  tli 
Greek  historians)  of  more  than  five  millions  of  mei 
His  progress  was  first  checked  at  Thermo})yl8e  b 
the  devoted  valor  of  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundre 
Spartans ;  and  although  he  succeeded  in  burning  th 
deserted  city  of  Athens,  he  was  nevertheless  soo 
compelled  to  return  disgracefully  to  his  own  d« 
minions,  where  he  was,  not  long  afler,  assassinate* 
The  only  trait  of  moral  feeling  or  humanity  recorde 
of  him,  is  the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Herod 
tus,  (lib.  vii.)  that,  while  reviewing  his  vast  arm 
and  fleet  from  an  eminence  on  the  shores  of  Abj 
dos,  he  suddenly  burst  into  tears ;  and  on  being  ask 
the  reason  of  this  by  Aitabanes  his  uncle,  he  repliet 
that  he  wept  at  the  thought  of  the  shortness  o 
human  life,  since,  of  aU  the  vast  multitudes  befoi 
him,  not  one  would  be  alive  at  the  end  of  a  bund 
years !     *R. 

The  description  given  of  Ahasuerus's  palace,.! 
our  translation  of  the  first  chapter  of  Esther,  is 
thing  but  satisfactory,  and  most  of  the  comment! 
tors  have  been  embarrassed  in  their  attem[)ts  to  mak 
out  its  sense: — "The  king  made  a  feast  to  all  th 
people  that  were  present  at  Shushan,  the  j)alac( 
both  unto  great  and  small,  seven  days,  in  the  con 
of  the  garden  of  the  king's  palace ;  where  wei 
white,  green,  and  blue  hangings,  fastened  with  cord 
of  fine  linen,  and  purple,  to  silver  rings  and  pillai 
of  marble ;  the  beds  were  of  gold,  and  silver,  upo 
a  pavement  of  red,  and  blue,  and  white,  and  blac 
marble."  What  are  we  to  understand  by  all  tliis.^- 
Hangings  fastened  to  silver  ring* — to  pillars  of  mai 
ble  ? — cords  made  of  fine  linen  ? — beds  of  gold  an 
silv^er — laid  on  the  pavement?  &.c. 

The    following   remarks  are    by    Taylor,   Fra^ 
ment  679. 
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,,  To  justify  this  description,  we  may  first  consider 

i,ie  canopy ;  tlie  reader  will  judge  of  its  {)robal»iiity 

Ittd   use    from  the  following  quotation : — "  Among 

lie   ruins  remaining  at   Persepolis  is  a  court,  coii- 

Idning  many  lofty  pillars;  one  may  even  presume 

tat  these  columns  did  not  suj)port  any  architrave, 

k  Sir  John  Chardin   has  observed,  (}>.  76.  tom.  iii.j 

ut  we  may  venture  to  suppose,  that  a  covering  of 

iipestry,  or  linen,  was  drawn  over  thein,  to  interce[3t 

lie  perpendicular  projection  of  the  sun-beams.     It 

I  also  probable  that  the  tract  of  ground  wliere  most 

rf  the  columns  stand,  was  originally  a  court  before 

lie  palace,  like  that  which  was  before   the  king's 

ouse   at   Susa,   mentioned    Esther,   chap.   v.    and 

I  iirough  which  a  flow  of  fresh  air  was  admitted  into 

i^e  apartments."     (Le  Bruyn,  vol.  ii.  p.  222.)     This 

I  »ea,  formed  almost  on  the  spot,  supports  the  sug- 

II  ^stion  of  a  canopy  covering  the  court.     It  is  con- 
il  fined  also  by  the  custom  of  India.     We  have  been 

Id  by  a  gentleman  from  whom  we  requested  in- 
rmation  on  this  subject,  that,  "at  the  festival  of 
urma  Rajah  in  Calcutta,  the  great  court  of  a  very 
jTge  house  is  overspread  with  a  covering,  made  of 
itiivass  lined  with   calico ;  and  this  lining  is  orna- 
tented   with   broad   stripes,  of  various   colors,  in 
hich  (in  India,  observe)  green  predominates.     On 
pcasion  of  this  festival,  which  is  held  only  once  in 
iree  years,  the  master  of  the  house  gives  wine  and 
ke,  and  other  refreshments,  to  the  English  gentle- 
en  and  ladies  who  wish  to  see  the  ceremonies ;  he 
^o  gives  payment,  as  well  as  hospitality,  to  those 
ho  perform  them."     That  such  a  covering  would 
f  necessary  in  hot  climates,  we  may  easily  supjiose  ; 
•r  is  the  supposition  enfeebled  by  remarking,  that 
e  Cohseum,  or  Flavian  Am])hitheatre  at  Rome,  has 
til  remaining  on  its  walls  the  marks  of  the  masts, 
scaffoldings,  which  were  erected  when  that  irn- 
3nse  area  was  covered  with  an  awning ;  as  it  was 
iring  the  shows  exhibited  there  to  the  Roman  pub- 
.    See  House. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  court,  the  prej^arations 
nsisted  in  what  may  be  called  a  railed  platform  on 
iiustaby ;  what  these  were  the  reader  will  under- 
Jid,  by  an  extract  from  Dr.  Russell's  History  of 
lepjK) : — "  Part  of  the  principal  court  is  planted 
th  trees  and  flowering  shrubs ;  the  rest  is  paved, 
the  south  end  is  a  square  basin  of  water  with 
(T  eau,  and  close  to  it,  upon  a  stone  mustaby,  is 
ilt  a  small  pavilion ;  or,  the  mustaby  being  only 
led  in,  an  open  divan  is  occasionally  formed  on 
[A  mustaby  is  a  stone  platform,  raised  about  two 


three  feet  above  the  pavement  of  the  court.] 
lis  being  some  steps  higher  than  the  basin,  a  small 
fntain  is  usually  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  divan, 

mosaic  pavement  round  which,  being  constantly 
Itted  by  the  jef  d^  eaii,  displays  a  variety  of  splendid 
)rs,  and  the  water,  as  it  runs  to  the  basin,  through 
rble  channels  which  are  rough  at  bottom,  pro- 
ves a  pleasing  murmur.  Where  the  size  of  the 
Irt  admits  of  a  larger  shrubbery,  temporary  divans 

placed  in  the  giove ;  or  arbors  are  formed  of 
^ht  latticed  frames,  covered  by  the  vine,  the  rose, 
\he  jasmine ;  the  rose,  shooting  to  a  most  luxuriant 

jht,  when  in  full  flower,  is  elegantly  picturesque, 
ling  the  basin,  on  the  south  side  of  the  court,  is  a 
le,  lof\y,  arched  alcove,  about   eighteen  inches 

ler  than  the  pavement,  and  entirely  open  to  the 
►rL  It  is  painted  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
tments,  but  the  roof  is  finished  in  plain  or  gilt 
Leo  and  tlie  floor  round  a  small  fountain  is  paved 
11  marble  of  simdry  colors,  with  a.  jet  cT  eau  in  the 
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middle.  A  large  divan  is  here  prepared,  but  being 
intended  for  the  summer,  chintz,  and  Cairo  mats, 
are  emj)loyed,  instead  of  cloth,  velvet,  and  carpets. 
It  is  called,  by  way  of  distinction.  The  Divan,  and  by 
its  north  aspect,  and  a  8loi)ing  painted  shed  project- 
ing over  the  arch,  being  protected  from  tL?  «un,  it 
oflTers  a  delicious  situation  in  the  hot  months.  The 
sound,  not  less  than  tlie  sight,  of  the  jets  (V  eau^  is 
extremely  refreshing ;  and  if  there  be  a  breath  of 
air  stirring,  it  arrives  scented  by  the  Arabian  jasmine, 
the  henna,  and  other  fragrant  plants  growing  in  the 
shrubbery,  or  ranged  in  pots  round  the  basin.  There 
is  usually  on  each  side  of  the  alcove  a  small  room, 
or  cabinet,  neatly  fitted  uj).  and  serving  for  retire- 
ment. These  rooms  are  called  kubbe,  whence,  prob- 
ably, the  Sj)aniards  derived  their  al  coba^  which  is 
rendered  by  some  other  nations  in  Europe  alcoveJ^ 
(Page  30.)  In  another  place,  Dr.  Russell  gives  a 
print  of  a  mustaby,  with  several  musicians  sitting 
upon  it,  on  which  he  observes,  "  The  front  of  the 
stone  mustaby  is  faced  with  marble  of  different  col- 
ors. Part  of  the  court  is  paved  in  mosaic,  in  the 
manner  represented  below."  The  view  which  wo 
have  here  co])ied,  "  shows,  in  miniature,  the  inner 
court  of  a  great  house.  The  doors  of  the  kaah,  and 
part  of  the  cui)ola,  appear  in  front ;  on  the  side,  the 
high  arched  alcove,  or  divan,  with  the  shed  above ;  th« 
marble  facing  of  the  mustaby,  the  mosaic  pavement 
between  that  and  the  basin,  and  the  fountain  playing." 


This  account  of  Dr.  Russell's  harmonizes  per- 
fectly with  the  history  in  Esther ;  and  we  have  only 
to  imagine  that  the  railings,  or  smaller  pillars  of  the 
divan,  (the  balustrades,)  on  the  mustaby,  in  the  palace 
of  Ahasuerus,  were  of  silver,  (silver  gilt,)  while  the 
larger,  called  columns^  placed  ai  the  comers,  (as  in 
our  print,)  or  elsewhere,  were  of  marble ;  the  flat 
part  of  the  musuiby  also  being  overspread  witli  car- 
pets, &c.  on  which,  next  tlie  railings,  were  cushions 
richly  embroidered,  for  the  purpose  of  being  leaned 
against. — Tliese  things,  mentioned  in  the  Scripture 
narration,  if  placed  according  to  the  doctor's  account 
enable  us  to  comprehend  and  justify  the  whole  of 
the  Bible  description. 
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AHAVA,  a  country  and  river  of  Babylonia,  or  of 
Assyria,  where  Ezra  assembled  those  captives  who 
were  reluming  to  Judea,  Ezra  viii.  15.  21.  31.  It  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  run  along  the  province  of 
Adiabeue.  where  a  river  Diava,  or  Adiava,  the  Zab, 
or  Lycus,  is  mentioned,  on  which  Ptolemy  places 
a  city  Abane,  or  Aavaue.  Tiie  history  of  Izates, 
king  of  tlie  Adiabenians,  and  his  mother  Helena,  who 
became  converts  to  Judaism  some  yeai's  after  tlie 
deatli  of  Christ,  proves  that  tliere  were  many  Jews 
remaining  in  that  country.  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  c.  2. — 
[The  above  supi)Osition  would  seem  not  to  be  well 
grounded ;  since  it  depends  solely  on  the  similarity 
of  the  names  in  Latin ;  of  which  there  is  no  trace 
in  the  Hebrew.  Besides,  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  rendezvous  of  the  returning  Jews  would  be  in 
the  S.  W.  part  of  Jiabylonia,  rather  than  in  the  re- 
mote N.  E.  part  of  Assyria.  See  Rosenm.  Bib.  Geog. 
i.  2.  p.  93.     R. 

AHAZ,  son  of  Jotham,  and  twelfth  king  of  Judali. 
He  was  twenty  yeai's  of  age  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  and  reigned  sixteen  years  in  Jerusalem,  (2 
Kings  xvi.  1,2.)  that  is,  from  A.  M.  '3262  to  3278. 

Ahaz  imitated  the  kings  of  Israel  mid  Samaria,  in 
idolatry  and  all  manner  of  disorders.  He  offered 
sacrifices  and  incense  on  tlie  high  places,  and  in 
groves ;  and  consecrated  one  of  his  sons,  making 
him  to  puss  through  fire,  in  honor  of  Moloch.  Shortly 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  his  kingdom  was 
invaded  by  the  united  forces  of  Rezin,  king  of  Syria, 
and  Pekali,  king  of  Israel,  who  defeated  his  troops, 
and  besieged  Jerusalem,  2  Kings  xvi.  1 — 5  ;  2  Chron, 
xxviii.  5,  seq. ;  Isa.  vii.  1.  When  they  found  they 
could  not  tfike  it,  they  divided  their  army,  plundered 
the  country,  and  made  i)risoners  every  where.  Rezin 
and  his  party  retired  with  all  their  spoil  to  Damas- 
cus. But  Pekali,  having  in  one  battle  killed  120,000 
of  Ahaz's  army,  took  jirisoners  200,000  persons, 
men,  women,  and  children.  As  they  were  carrying 
these  captives  to  Samaria,  the  prophet  Oded,  with 
the  priiicipal  inhabitants  of  the  city,  came  out  to 
meet  the  captors,  and  prevailed  on  them,  by  remon- 
■trances,  to  liberate  their  prisoners,  and  restore  the 
booty.  Those  who  were  not  able  to  perform  the 
journey  homeward  on  foot,  were  conveyed  in  car- 
riages to  Jericho,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  The  following 
year,  Pekali  arid  Rezin  again  returned,  and  laid  waste 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  Phihstines  and  Edom- 
ites  also  spread  themselves  like  an  inundation  over 
the  territories  of  Ahaz,  committed  gi*eat  disorders, 
killed  many  people,  and  carried  off  much  booty. 
In  these  circumstances,  and  just  before  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  the  prophet  Isaiah,  with  his  son  Shear- 
jashub,  went  to  meet  Ahaz,  and  foretold  the  dehver- 
ance  of  his  country,  and  the  destruction  of  his  ene- 
mies, offering  him  the  choice  of  any  prodigy,  in  con- 
firmation of  the  prediction.  Under  the  appearance 
of  declining  to  tempt  the  Lord,  Aliaz  refused  to  se- 
lect a  sign.  "  Hear,  then,"  said  Isaiah,  "  O  house  of 
David  ;  behold  the  sign  which  the  Lord  gives  you  ; 
a  virgin  conceiving  and  bearing  a  son,  whose  name 
shall  be  called  Emmanuel.  (See  Emmanuel.) 
Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat,  that  he  may  know 
to  refuse  the  evil,  and  choose  the  good."  Then, 
pointinff  to  his  own  son,  Isaiah  assured  Ahaz, 
that  before  this  guild  should  be  able  to  distinguish 

food  and  evil,  the  two  Kings  confederated  against 
udah  should  be  slain ;  which  accordingly  happened, 
I«aiah  rii.  In  this  extremity  Ahaz  applied  to  the 
king  of  Assyria,  presenting  him  the  gold  and  silver 
from  the  temple  and  the  palace.     Tiglathpilcser  ac- 


cepted the  presents,  and  marched  to  assist  Aha^ 
attacked  and  killed  Rezin,  took  Damascus  his  caj 
tal,  and  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Cyrene,  that  pa 
of  Iberia  where  tlie  river  Cyrus  runs.  Ahaz  wei 
to  Damascus  to  meet  the  king  of  Assyria,  whenc 
he  sent  a  model  of  an  aJtar  to  the  high-priest  Ur 
jah,  that  he  might  place  one  Uke  it  in  tlie  temple 
Jerusalem.  Upon  tliis  he  offered  sacrifices,  an 
commanded  its  exclusive  use.  He  ordered  also  th 
bases  to  be  taken  away,  and  the  lavers  of  brass ;  th 
brazen  se^  and  its  supporting  oxen  ;  and  commande 
them  to  be  placed  below,  on  the  pavement  of  th 
temple,  2  Kings  xvi.  In  his  greatest  affliction,  Aha 
showed  the  highest  contempt  of  God ;  he  sacrifice 
to  the  Syrian  gods,  to  render  them  propitious ; 
broke  the  vessels  of  the  temple,  shut  the  gates,  an 
erected  altars  in  all  parts  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  a 
the  cities  of  Judah,  to  burn  incense  on  them 
Chron.  xxviii.  22,  23,  &c.  He  died,  and  was  burie 
in  Jerusalem ;  but  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kin^ 
of  Judah,  because  of  his  iniquities.  Other  prince 
his  predecessors,  as  Jehoram  and  Joash,  as  rtell 
Manasseh  and  Anion,  two  of  his  successors  wof 
treated  with  the  same  ignominy ;  and  denied  tli 
privilege  of  being  interred  among  the  kings.  F< 
some  remarks  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz,  see  Dial. 

I.  AllAZIAH,  son  and  successor  of  Ahab,  kin 
of  Israel,  1  Kings  xxii.  40.  51.  He  reigned  tw 
years,  alone  and  wdth  his  father,  who  associated  liii 
in  the  kingdom  the  year  before  his  death,  A.  IV 
3106.  Ahaziah  imitated  Aliab's  impiety  ;  and  woi 
shipped  Baal  and  Astarte,  whose  rites  had  been  ir 
troduced  into  Israel  by  Jezebel  his  mother.  In  th 
second  year  of  his  reign,  the  Moabites,  who  ha 
been  subject  to  the  kings  of  Israel  since  its  sepan 
tion  from  Judah,  revolted  against  Ahaziah,  and  n 
fused  to  pay  him  the  ordinary  tribute.  About  th 
same  time,  he  fell  from  the  terrace  of  his  houM 
and  being  considerably  hurt  thereby,  he  sent  t 
Ekron,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  JJeelzebub  coi 
ceming  his  indisposition.  His  messengers  were  nw 
on  their  way  by  the  prophet  Elijah,  reproved  fc 
their  impiety,  and  sent  back  to  Ahaziah,  with  tb 
assurance  that  his  illness  would  be  fatal.  Incense 
at  the  interference  of  the  prophet,  Ahaziah  gav 
orders  to  have  him  apprehended.  Two  officer 
with  fifty  men  each,  successively  |)erished  by  fir 
from  heaven,  while  endeavoring  to  execute  this  con 
mand  ;  but  Elijah  yielded  to  the  supplications  of 
third,  and  accompanied  him  into  the  presence  of  tb 
king,  whom  he  again  reproved  for  resorting  to  idol 
instead  of  betaking  himself  to  Jehovah,  and  ri 
peated  his  declaration  that  he  should  not  recoF(| 
The  prophet's  words  were  verified  by  the  death  0 
Ahaziah,  after  a  short  reign  of  two  years,  A.  1 
3108.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Jehoraa 
2  Kings  i ;  2  Chron.  xx.  35. 

II.  AHAZIAH,  otherwise  Jehoahaz,  or  Azaril^ 
king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jehoram  and  AthaHah, 
ceedcd  his  father,  A.  M.  3119,  2  Kings  viii.  25j 
Chron.  xxii.  2.  He  was  twenty -two  years  of 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  he  reigned 
one  year  at  Jerusalem.  He  followed  the  houseii 
Ahab,  to  which  he  was  allied  by  his  mother,  i^ 
did  evil.  Joram,  king  of  Isniel,  having  attaclw 
Ramoth-Gilead,  was  there  dangerously  wound 
and  being  carried  to  Jezreel  for  cure,  Ahaziah, 
friend  and  relation,  went  thither  to  visit  him. 
the  mean  time,  Jehu,  son  of  Nimshi,  whom  Joi 
had  left  besieging  Ramotli,  rebelled  agaiiint  him,  «. 
signing  to  extirpate  tlie  house  of  Ahab,  accordin|y 
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he  commandment  of  the  Lord,  and  for  this  pur- 
Kjse  set  out  for  Jezreel  with  a  party  of  horsemen, 
foram  and  Ahaziah,  ignorant  of  ihis  intentions,  went 

0  meet  him.  Jehu,  after  reproaching  Joram  witli 
he  wickedness  of  his  family,  pierced  him  through 
|he  heart  witii  lui  arrow.  AJiaziah  fled ;  but  Jehu's 
»eople  overtook  him  near  Ibleam,  and  mortally 
grounded  him.  He  had  sufficient  strength,  liow- 
ver,  to  reach  Megiddo,  where  he  died,  (2  Kings  ix. 
!l,  &LC.)  or,  as  it  would  seem  from  2  Chron.  xxii.  8, 
.  was  souglit  out  and  put  to  death,  by  the  command 
f  Jehu.  The  text  of  the  book  of  Chronicles  im- 
lorts  that  Ahaziah  was  forty-two  years  of  age  when 
;e  began  to  reign,  in  which  it  differs  from  that  of 
he  Kings.  This  difficulty,  however,  may  be  re- 
loved,  by  reading  with  the  Septuagint,  Syriac,  and 
irabic  versions,  twenty-two  instead  of  forty-two ; 
n  the  supposition  that  the  reading  in  Chronicles 
rose  in  transcribing,  by  the  substitution  of  3c,  42, 
)r  33,  22. 

AHIAH,  son  and  successor  to  the  high-priest 
ihitub,  1  Sam.  xiv.  3.  His  son  Ahimelech  was 
ut  to  death  by  Saul,  1  Sam.  xxii.  18.  There  are 
3Veral  other  persons  of  this  name  mentioned  in  the 
cripture  history,  but  none  of  any  importance. 

AHIEZER,  son  of  AmmisJiaddai,  and  chief  of 
"le  tribe  of  Dan,  who  came  out  of  Egypt  at  the 
ead  of  72,000  men  of  his  tribe.  His  offering  was 
le  same  as  that  of  his  fellow-chiefg.  Numb.  vii. 
6,  67. 

1  I.  AHI JAH,  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  who  dwelt  at 
Ihilo,  and  is  conjectured  by  some  to  be  the  person 
Mho  spoke  twice  to  Solomon  from  God,  1  Kings  vi. 

xi.  IL  Ahijah  wrote  the  history  of  this  prince's 
*e,  2  Chron.  ix.  29.  Jeroboam,  going  one  day  out 
Jerusalem,  was  met  by  the  prophet  Ahijah,  (1 
.mgs  xi.  29.)  who  took  a  new  mantle,  in  which  he 
id  wrcipped  himself,  (see  Veil,)  from  off  his  shoul- 
irs,  and,  tearing  it  in  twelve  pieces,  gave  ten  of 
em  to  Jeroboam,  and  declared  that  God  would 
us  rend  the  kingdom,  after  the  death  of  Solomon, 
id  give  ten  of  the  tribes  to  himself.  See  1  Kings 
i.  2,  seq. 

Jerobojirfi'S  son  having  fallen  sick,  his  wife  went 
disguise  to  Ahijah,  to  inquire  whether  he  would 
cover.  Notwithstanding  the  disguise  of  the  queen 
id  his  own  blindness,  however,  the  prophet  dis- 
vered  her,  and  foretold  the  death  of  her  son,  and 
e  entire  extirpation  of  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  1 
ings  xiv.  The  event  was  answerable  to  the  pre- 
dion. Ahijah,  in  all  probability,  did  not  long 
rvive. 

n.  AHIJAH,  father  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  1 
ings  XV.  27.  Baasha  killed  Nadab,  son  of  Jero- 
am,  and  usurped  his  kingdom,  thereby  executing 
b  predictions  of  the  proj)het  Ahijah. 
AHIKAM,  son  of  Shaphan,  and  father  of  Geda- 
h,  sent  by  Josiah  to  consult  Huldah,  the  prophet- 
concerning  the  book  of  the  law,  found  in  the 
|nple,  2  Kings  xxii.  12 ;  xxv.  22 ;  Jer.  xxvi.  24 ; 
6. 

JAHIMA  AZ,  son  of  Zadok  the  high-prifist,  succeed- 
his  father  about  A.  M.  3000,  under  Solomon.     He 
dered   David  very  im})ortant  service  during  the 
with  Absalom,  2  Sam.  xv.  27,  seq.  xvii.    17. 
ile  his  father,   Zadok,   was  in  Jerusalem  with 
shai  the  friend  of  David,  Ahimaaz  with  Jona- 
continued  a  little  way  without  the  city,  near 
fountain  RogeL     Being  informed  of  the  resoiu- 
of  Absalom's  council,  they  immediately  bas- 
ed to  give  the  king  intelligence ;  but  being  dis- 


covered by  a  young  lad,  who  informed  Absalom  he 
sent  orders  to  pursue  them.  Ahimaaz  and  Jona- 
than, feeiring  to  be  taken,  retired  to  a  man's  housv:  al 
Baharim,  in  whose  court-yard  was  a  well,  in  tlie 
sides  of  which  they  concealed  themselves.  Upon 
the  mouth  of  this  well  the  woman  of  the  house 
spread  a  covering,  and  on  the  covering,  corn  ground, 
or  rather  parched.  When  Absalom's  people  came, 
and  inquired  after  them,  the  woman  answered, 
"They  have  passed  over  the  Uttle  brook  of  water." 
Deceived  by  this  answer,  the  pursuers  passed  over  a 
brook  at  no  great  dist^mce,  but  not  finding  them,  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem,  and  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan 
continued  their  journey  to  David.  After  the  battle 
in  which  Absalom  was  slain,  Ahimaaz  was  the  first 
who  arrived  with  the  fatal  intelligence  to  the  kmg. 
Some  years  afterwards,  Ahimaaz  succeeded  hii 
father  in  the  higii-priesthood,  and  was  himself  suc- 
ceeded by  Azariah  his  son,  1  Chron.  vi.  9. 

AHIMAN,  a  giant  of  the  race  of  Anak,  who  dwelt 
at  Hebron,  when  the  spies  visited  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, Numb.  xiii.  22.  He  was  driven  from  Hebron 
with  his  brethren,  Sheshai  and  Taimai,  when  Caleb 
took  that  city.  Josh.  xv.  14. 

I.  AHIMELECH,  son  of  Ahitub,  and  brother  of 
Ahiah,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  high-priesthood. 
David,  flying  from  Saul,  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1.)  went  to 
Nob,  where  Ahimelech,  with  other  priests,  then 
dwelt,  and  representing  to  the  high-priest  that  he 
was  on  pressing  business  from  the  king,  obtained  the 
shew-bread,  and  also  vne  sword  which  he  had  won 
from  Goliah.  Doeg,  the  Edomite,  who  was  then  at 
Nob,  related  what  had  passed  to  Saul,  who  imme- 
diately sent  for  Ahimelech  and  the  other  priests, 
and,  after  accusing  them  of  having  conspired  with 
David,  commanded  his  guards  to  slay  them.  These 
having  refused  to  execute  the  sanguinary  man- 
date, the  king  commanded  Doeg  to  execute  the 
deed,  which  he  immediately  did,  and  massacred 
fourscore  and  five  persons.  He  went  afterwards 
to  Nob,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  and  put  men, 
women,  children,  and  cattle,  to  the  sword.  One  of 
Ahimelech's  sons,  (Abiathar,)  however,  escaped  the 
carnage,  and  retired  to  David,  1  Sam.  xxi.  xxii. 
Probably  Ahimelech  himself  also  bore  the  name  of 
Abiathar.     See  Abiathar,  and  Abimelech  IV- 

II.  AHIMELECH,  or,  as  he  is  also  called,  Ahi- 
melech, probably  the  same  as  Abiathar,  which 
see,  1  Chron.  xxi  v.  3.  6.  31 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  17.  Comp. 
1  Chron.  xviii.  16. 

AHINADAB,  son  of  Iddo,  governor  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Mahanaim,  beyond  Jordan,  under  Solomon, 
1  Kings  iv.  14. 

I.  AHINOAM,  daughter  of  Ahimaaz,  and  wife 
of  Saul,  1  Sam.  xiv.  50. 

II.  AHINOAM,  David's  second  wife,  and  mothet 
of  Amnon,  was  a  native  of  Jezreel.  She  was  taken 
by  the  Amalekites  when  they  plundered  Ziklag,  bih 
was  recovered  by  David,  1  Sam.  xxx.  5. 

AHIO,  with  his  brother  Uzzah,  conducted  the  ark 
from  the  house  of  Abinadab  to  Jerusalem,  1  Chron 
xiii.  7      See  Uzzah. 

Ail  HA,  son  of  Enan,  chief  of  Naphtali,  (Numb, 
ii.  29.)  came  out  of  Egypt  at  the  head  of  53,400 
men. 

AHITHOPHEL,  a  native  of  Gil3o,  and  a  person 
who  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  war  between 
Absalom  and  his  father  David.  He  was  originally 
one  of  David's  most  intimate  and  valued  friends,  but 
uj)on  the  defection  and  rebellion  of  Absalom,  he  es- 
poused the  cause  of  that  prince,  and  became  one  of 
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the  bitterest  enemies  to  his  sovereign.  Upon  hear- 
ing of  Ahithophel's  position  in  the  party  of  Absalom, 
David  became  extremely  uneasy,  and  after  praying 
that  tlie  Lord  would  turn  his  counsel  into  foolish- 
ness, he  despatched  Hushai,  who  had  accompanied 
him  in  his  flight,  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavoring  to  counteract  the  effects  of  Ahithophel's 
expected  advice.  The  anticipations  of  David,  as  to 
the  counsel  of  this  eminent  statesman,  were  not 
without  foundation,  for  the  measures  he  recom- 
mended were  of  a  descri})tion  the  most  calcukited 
to  extinguish  all  the  authority  and  power  of  the 
king,  mid  secure  the  success  of  the  usurper's  designs. 
Ahith()|)hel  advised,  in  the  first  place,  tliat  Absalom 
should  publicly  abuse  his  father's  concubines;  for 
tlie  purpost3,  no  doubt,  of  impressing  the  pubhc  mind 
with  ;m  idea,  that  the  breach  with  his  father  was 
irreconcilable,  and  also  of  inducing  Absalom,  under 
the  imj)ression  that  all  probability  of  pardon  was 
past,  to  follow  up  his  plans  with  determination  and 
vigor.  In  addition  to  this,  he  proposed  that  David 
should  be  immediately  pursued  by  twelve  thousand 
chosen  men,  who  might  come  up  with  him  while  he 
was  weai-y,  and  fall  upon  him  while  off  his  guard. 
The  advice  w;is  aj)proved  by  Absalom  and  his  chiefs, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  jjrompt  and  skilful  interpo- 
iition  of  Hushai,  who  foresaw  its  consequences  upon 
David.  (See  Hushai.)  Ahithophel,  foreseeing  that 
the  plan  proposed  by  Husliai  would  most  probably 
issue  in  the  defeat  of  Absalom,  and  the  return  of 
the  king,  returned  to  Gillo,  where  he  hanged  him- 
self, and  thus  averted  that  ignominious  punishment 
which  he  justly  apprehended  as  the  reward  of  his 
perfidy,  2  Sam.  xv.  12 ;  xvi.  15,  seq.  xvii.  Ahith- 
ophel seems  to  have  been  the  grandfather  of  Bath- 
sheba,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  34.  compared  with  xi.  3. 

I.  AHITUB,  the  son  of  Phinehas,  and  grand- 
son and  successor  of  Eli,  the  high-priest,  1  Sam. 
xiv.  3. 

II.  AHITUB,  son  of  Amariah,  and  father  of  Za- 
dok,  the  high-priest,  1  Chron.  vi.  8.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  he  ever  sustained  the  sacerdotal  character 
himself     See  Amariah  I. 

AHIHUD,  the  son  of  Shelomi,  of  Asher,  and  one 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Moses  to  divide 
the  land  of  Canaan,  Num.  xxxiv.  27. 

AHOLAH,  and  AHOLIBAH,  two  fictitious  or 
symbolical  names,  adopted  by  Ezekiel,  (chap,  xxiii. 
4.)  to  denote  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Sama- 
ria, They  are  represented  as  sisters,  and  of  Egyp- 
tian extraction.  Jiholah  stands  for  Samaria^  and 
Aholibah  for  Jerusalem.  The  first  signifies  a  tent, 
(i.  e.  she  has  a  tent  or  tabernacle  of  her  own — her 
religion  and  worship  is  a  human  invention ;)  the 
second,  my  tent  is  luith  her,  (i.  e.  I,  the  Lord,  have 

?'ven  to  her  a  tabernacle  and  religious  service.) 
hey  both  ])ro8tituted  themselves  to  the  Egyptians 
and  Assyrians,  in  imitating  their  abominations  and 
idolatries ;  wherefore  the  Lord  abandoned  them  to 
the  f>ower  of  those  very  people,  for  whom  they 
showed  such  excessive  and  impure  affection.  They 
were  carried  into  captivity,  and  reduced  to  the  se- 
verest servitude. 

•  Alio  LI  AB,  son  of  Ahisamach,  of  Dan,  appointed 
with  Bezaleel  to  construct  the  tabernacle,  Exod. 
icxxv.  34. 

AHUZZATH,  the  friend  of  Abimelech,  king  of 
Gerar,  who  accompanied  him  with  Phicol,  a  general 
in  his  army,  when  he  visited  Isaac  at  Beer-sheba,  to 
make  an  alliance  with  him.  Gen.  xxvi.  26. 

I.  A  I,  a  city  near  Bethel,  eastward.  Josh.  vii.  2. 


The  LXX  call  it  rai,  'Ayyal,  and  Josephus,  Aina 
others  JliaJi  and  Aiaih.  Joshua  having  detachec 
3000  men  against  Ai,  God  permitted  them  to  be  re- 
pulsed, on  account  of  the  sin  of  Achan,  who  ha( 
violated  the  anathema  pronounced  against  Jericho 
by  appropriating  some  of  the  spoil.  (See  Achan.II 
Afi:er  the  expiation  of  this  offence,  Joshua  sent  bj 
night  30,000  men  to  lie  in  ambush  behind  the  city 
and,  early  the  next  morning,  marched  upon  it  wiu: 
the  remainder  of  his  army.  The  king  of  Ai  salliec 
hastily  out  of  the  town  with  his  troops,  and  attackec 
the  Israelites,  who  fled,  as  if  under  great  terror,  anc 
by  this  feint  drew  the  enemy  into  the  plain.  Whei 
Joshua  saw  the  whole  of  them  out  of  the  gates,  h« 
elevated  his  spear,  as  a  signal  to  the  ambuscade 
which  immediately  entered  the  place,  now  withou 
defence,  and  set  it  on  fire.  The  peo})le  of  Ai,  per 
ceiving  the  rising  smoke,  endeavored  to  return,  bu 
found  those  wlio  had  set  fire  to  the  city  in  thel 
rear,  while  Joshua  and  liis  army,  advancing  in  front 
destroyed  them  all.  The  king  was  taken  ahve 
brought  to  Joshua,  and  afterwards  hanged.  Josh 
viii.  Ai  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  is  mentionet 
under  the  name  of  Aiath,  Is.  x.  28.  After  the  exile 
its  former  inhabitants,  Benjamites,  returned  again  t» 
their  former  home,  Ezra  ii.  28  ;  Neh.  vii.  32 ;  xi.  31 
In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  its  ruins  onl; 
were  visible.    Euseb.  Onomast.  under  '  Jyyu'i. 

A  difliculty  has  been  felt  in  reconciling  the  relation 
in  ch.  viii.  ver.  3  and  12.  In  the  former  verse,  th( 
writer  says,  that  Joshua  chose  out  30,000  men,  ani 
sent  them  away  by  night,  to  lie  in  ambush  betweei 
Bethel  and  Ai ;  whereas  the  latter  states  that  he  chosr 
5000  men  the  next  morning,  whom  he  sent  to  lie  m 
ambush  also  between  Bethel  and  Ai.  Masius  allow 
5000  men  for  the  ambuscade,  and  25,000  for  the  attacl 
of  the  city,  being  persuaded,  that  an  army  of  600,00 
men  could  only  create  confusion  on  this  occasior 
without  either  necessity  for,  or  advantage  in,  sue 
numbers.  The  generality  of  interpreters,  howevei 
acknowledge  two  bodies  to  be  f)lace(l  in  ambuscadti 
both  between  Bethel  and  Ai,  one  of  25,000,  the  othet 
of  5000  men.  Let  it  be  stated  thus :  Joshua  at  firs 
sent  30,000  men,  who  marched  by  night,  and,  t 
avoid  discovery,  went  behind  the  eminences  o 
Bethel.  These  posted  themselves  at  the  place  ap 
pointed  for  the  ambuscade.  The  officer  at  the  hea 
of  them  then  detached  5000  men,  who  lay  hid  a 
near  as  possible  to  the  town,  in  order  to  throw  them 
selves  into  it  on  the  first  0])portunity. — Interpretei 
are  divided  in  opinion,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sigM 
used  by  Joshua  ujion  this  occasion.  Some  suppos 
that  the  instrument  he  employed  was  a  shield  elf 
vated  on  the  point  of  a  spear,  and  others  that  it  vm 
a  javelin  ;  the  rabbins  believe  it  to  have  been  a  stai 
belonging  to  some  of  their  colors. 

II.  AI,  in  Jer.  xlix.  3.  seems  to  have  been  a  cit 
in  the  land  of  the  Ammonites,  not  far  from  Ral 
bah. 

AIAH,  mother  of  Rizpah,  who  was  Saul's  conci 
bine.  David  delivered  her  children  to  the  Gibeoi 
ites,  to  be  hanged  before  the  Lord,  2  Sam.  xxi.  8. 

AJALON,  (from  S^n  a  deer,  properly  dttr-Jidd, 
the  name  of  at  least  three  cities  in  Israel. 

1.  Ajalon  in  Dan,  assigned  to  the  Levites  of  Kc 
bath's  family.  Josh,  xix  42 ;  xxi.  24.     It  lay   in  c 
near  a  valley,  not  far  from  the  valley  of  Gibeon, 
tweeen  Bethshemesh  and  Timnatli,  (2  Chron.  xx 
18.)  and  is  the  place  in  which  Joshua  conunande 
the  light  of  the  moon  to  be  stayed,  Josh.  x.  12. 
is  probably  the  place  mentioned  by  Jerome  as  l>eir 
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J,lfltuated  near  Nicopolis,  about  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Je- 
idifusalem. 

2.  Ajalon,  in  Benjamin,  fortified  by  Rehoboam, 
2  Chron.  xi.  10.  A  city  of  this  name  is  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  as  being  three  miles  east  of  Bethel. 

3.  Ajalon,  in  the  tribe  of  Zabulun,  where  Elon 
was  buried,  Judg.  xii.  12. 

AIN,  {a  fountain^)  a  city  fii*st  given  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  then  to  the  Simeonites,  Josh.  xv.  32.  1 
Chron.  iv.  32. 

AIR.  The  air,  or  atmosphere,  surrounding  the 
earth,  is  often  denoted  by  the  word  heaven ;  so  the 
birds  of  the  heaven — for  the  birds  of  the  air,  God 
rained  fire  and  brimstone  on  Sodom  from  heaven^ 
that  is,  from  the  air^  Gen.  xix.  24,  "Let  fire  come 
down  fro7ii  heaven,"*^  that  is,  from  the  ai^^  2  Kings  i. 
10.  Moses  menaces  Israel  with  the  effects  of  God's 
wratli,  by  destruction  with  a  pestilential  air,  (Deut. 
xxviii.  22.)  or  i)erlia})8  with  a  scorching  wind,  pro- 
ducing mortal  diseases ;  or  with  a  blast  which  ruins 
the  corn,  1  Kings  viii.  »37.     See  Wind. 

To  "beat  the  air,"  and  to  "speak  in  the  air,"  (1 
Cor.  ix.  2fi;  xiv.  9.)  are  modes  of  expression  used  in 
most  languages,  signifying — to  speak  or  act  without 
judgment,  or  understanding;  or  to  no  purpose;  to 
fatigue  ourselves  in  vain.  "The  {)owers  of  the  air" 
(Epli.  ii.  2.)  probal)ly  mean  devils,  who  exercise 
their  powers  principally  in  the  air ;  exciting  winds, 
storms,  and  tenjpests,  or  other  malign  influences, 
(see  Job  i.  7.)  and  to  which,  perhaps,  the  apostle 
may  allude;  if  it  be  not  rather  an  accommodation 
to  the  Jewish  belief  which  was  current  in  his  days, 
that  the  air  was  the  abode  of  evil  spirits.  See 
Angel. 

ALABARCHA,  a  term  not  found  in  Scripture, 
but  which  Josephus  uses  repeatedly,  to  signify  the 
chief  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria.  Philo  calls  this 
magistrate,  rfiuo/f/?,  Genarches^  and  Josephus,  in 
■ome  places,  Ethnarches ;  which  terms  signify  the 
prince,  or  chief,  of  a  nation.  Some  believe,  tliat  the 
term  alabarch  was  given,  in  raillery,  to  the  principal 
magistrate,  or  head  of  the  Jews  at  Alexandria,  by 
the  Gentiles,  who  despised  the  Jews.  Some  derive 
it  from  Jllaha,  which  signifies  ink,  to  write  with; 
Alabarcha  would  then  signify  the  "chief  secretary," 
or  collector  of  the  customs  and  duties  on  cattle  car- 
ried out  of  the  country.  Fuller  derives  it  from  the 
Syriac  Hataph,  and  Arcin,  or  Arcon,  that  is,  the  in- 
tendant,  or  the  sovereign's  delegate ;  for  in  places 
where  the  Jews  were  numerous,  a  principal  of  their 
own  nation,  or  some  other  to  whom  they  might  ad- 
dress themselves,  in  their  own  affairs,  was  placed 
over  them.  Perhaps  it  originally  signified  the  per- 
son who  had  the  custom  of  salt;  but  was  wantonly 
given  to  the  head,  or  governor,  of  the  Jews  at  Alex- 
andria. 

ALABASTER,  a  genus  of  fossils  having  the  color 
of  the  human  nail,  nearly  allied  to  marbles,  and, 
according  to  PHny,  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Thebes  in  Egypt,  and  about  Damascus,  in  Syria, 
Tliis  material  being  very  generally  used  to  fabricate 
vessels  for  holding  unguents,  and  perfumed  liquids, 
many  vessels  were  called  alabaster,  though  made  of 
a  different  substance,  as  gold,  silver,  glass,  etc.  In 
Matt  xxvi.  6,  7.  we  read,  that,  Jesus  being  at  table  in 
Bethany,  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  a  woman 
(Mary,  sister  of  Lazarus,  John  xii.  3.)  poured  an  ala- 
Daster  box  of  precious  ointment  on  his  head.  Mark 
says  "she  brake  the  box,"  signifying,  probably,  that 
the  seal  upon  the  box,  or  upon  the  neck  of  the  vase 
or  bottle,  which  kept  the  perfume  from  evaporating. 


had  never  been  removed,  but  was,  on  this  occasioa 
Jirsi  opened. 

ALCIMUS,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  Josephus,  Jaci- 
Mus,  or  JoAcniM,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  A.  M 
3842.     He  was  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  but  his  ances- 
tors had  never  enjoyed  the  high-priesthood.      Be- 
sides, he  had  been  polluted  with  idolatry,  during  the 
persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  (2  Mace.  xiv. 
3.)  and   he  obtained  his  dignity  by  very  irregular 
means.     Afler  the  death  of  Menelaus,  he  was  con- 
firmed in  his  office  by  Antiochus  Eupator,  but  did 
not  perform  its  functions  till  afler  the  death  of  Judas 
Maccabajus.     Having  obtained  intelligence  that  De- 
metrius, son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  had  j)rivately 
lefl  Rome,  and  arrived  in  Syria,  he  j)ut  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  apostate  Jews  who  were  then  at 
Antioch,  and  throwing  hijnself  at  the  feet  of  the  new 
king,  besought  him  to  defend  them  from  the  violence 
of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  whom  he  accused  as  an  op- 
pressor of  the  king's  i)arty,  and  who  had  dispersed 
and  driven  them  out  of  their  country.     He  also  en- 
treated him  to  send  some  one  into  Judea,  to  examine 
into  the  mischiefs  and  disorders  conjmitted  by  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  and  to  chastise  his  insolence.     Deme- 
trius immediately  sent  Bacchides  with  an  army  in- 
to Judea,  and,  confirming  Alcimus  in  bis  office  of 
high-priest,  charged  them  both  with  the  conduct 
of  the  war.     Upon  their  arrival  in  Judea,  they  en» 
deavored  to  ensnare  Judas  and  his  brethren,  un- 
der the  pretense  of  treating  with  them  ;  but  sus- 
pecting or  discovering  the  snare,  the  brothers  hap- 
[)i]y  avoided  it.     About  sixty  Assideans,  however, 
and  many  scribes  and  doctors  of  thelaw,relyingori 
his  oath,  that  no  injury  should  be  offered  to  them, 
putthemselvesin  hispower, and wereall  murdered. 

Bacchides,  havmg  estabhshed  Alcimus  by  force 
in  Judea,  returned  into  Syria,  having  committed  the 
province  to  Alcinms,  and  left  troops  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  Alcimus,  for  some  time,  successfully 
defended  himself,  but  Judas  soon  recovered  the  su- 
periority, and  Alcimus  returned  to  the  king,  with  a 
present  of  a  gold  crown,  a  palm-tree,  and  golden 
branches;  which,  in  all  probability,  he  had  taken 
out  of  the  temple,  2  Mace.  xiv.  3,  4,  &c.  Having 
represented  to  Demetrius  that  his  authority  could 
not  be  established  in  Judea  so  long  as  Judas  lived, 
the  king  sent  another  army  against  him,  under  the 
command  of  Nicanor,  1  Mace.  vii.  25,  seq.  After 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  secure  the  person  of 
Judas,  Nicanor  was  killed  at  Capharsalama,  and  hia 
army  routed.  Demetrius,  being  informed  of  thi« 
again  sent  Bacchides  and  Alcimus,  with  a  strong  re- 
inforcement, formed  of  the  choicest  of  his  troops 
Judas,  whose  little  army  had  been  so  reduced,  that 
he  had  not  above  eight  hundred  men,  ventured,  with 
this  small  force,  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  after  prod- 
igies of  valor,  died,  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  1 
Mace.  ix.  1 — ^22. 

The  death  of  Judas  dehvered  Alcimus  and  his 
party  from  a  formidable  enemy,  and  he  began  to  ex- 
ercise the  offices  of  the  high-priesthood;  but,  at- 
tempting to  pull  down  the  wall  of  the  inner  court, 
which  had  been  built  by  the  proi)hets,  (that,  proba- 
bly, which  separated  the  altar  of  bumt-ofTerings  from 
the  priest's  court,)  Grod  punished  him  by  a  stroke  of 
the  palsy,  of  which  he  died,  after  enjoying  the  pon- 
tificate three  or  four  years,  1  Mace.  vii.  9 ;  ix.  54 
A.  M.  3844. 

ALPjMA,  a  city  in  Gilead,  beyond  Jordan,  1  Mace 
V.  26. 

ALEMETH,  a  city  of  refuge,  in  the  tribe  of  Ber 
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j&miii,  (1  Chron.  vi.  60.)  called  Alinon,  in  Josh. 
Kxi.  IS. 

ALB^PH,  (n,)  the  name  of  the  first  letter  in  the  He- 
brew alphabet,  whence  the  Alpha  of  the  Greeks  is 
derived.  (See  A.)  Certain  psalms,  and  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  begin  with  Aleph ;  and  the  verses  fol- 
lowing, with  the  succeeding  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
in  their  order.  These  are  called  alphabetic  psahns, 
etc.     See  Psalms,  and  Letters. 

L  ALEXANDER  the  Great,  son  and  successor 
of  Philip  kingof  Macedon,  is  denoted  in  the  prophe- 
cies of  Diuiiel,  by  a  leopard  with  four  wings,  signi- 
fying his  great  strength,  jind  the  unusual  rajiidity  of 
nis  conquests,  ch.  vii.  6 ;  also  as  a  one-honied  he- 
goat,  running  over  the  earth  so  swiftly  as  not  to 
touch  it ;  attacking  a  ram  with  two  horns,  over- 
throwing him,  and  tram})ling  him  under  foot,  with- 
out any  being  able  to  rescue  him,  ch.  viii.  4 — 7.  The 
he-goat  prefigured  Alexander ;  the  ram,  Darius  Codo- 
manuus,  the  last  of  the  Persian  kings.  In  the  statue 
beheld  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  a  dream,  (ch.  ii.  39.) 
the  belly  of  brass  was  the  emblem  of  Alexander,  and 
the  legs  of  iron  designated  his  successors.  He  was 
appointed  by  God  to  destroy  the  Persian  empire, 
and  to  substitute  the  Grecian  monarchy.  Alexan- 
der was  born  at  Pella,  ante  A.  D.  355.  Philip  was 
killed  at  a  marriage  feast,  when  Alexander  was 
ibout  eighteen.  Afi;er  he  had  performed  the  last 
duties  to  his  father,  he  was  chosen  by  the  Greeks 
general  of  their  troops  against  the  Persians,  and  en- 
tered Asia  with  an  army  of  34,000  men,  A.  M.  3670. 
In  one  cam])aign  he  subdued  almost  all  Asia  Minor. 
He  defeated  Orobates,  one  of  Darius's  generals;  and 
Darius  himself,  whose  army  consisted  of  400,000 
foot,  and  100,000  horse,  in  the  narrow  passes  which 
lead  from  Syria  to  Cilicia.  Darius  fled,  abandoning 
his  camp  and  baggage,  his  children,  wife,  and 
mother.  After  he  had  subdued  Syria,  Alexander 
came  to  Tyre,  and  the  Tyrians  opposing  his  en- 
trance into  their  city,  he  besieged  it.  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  to  Jaddus,  high-priest  of  the  Jews, 
that  he  expected  to  be  acknowledged  by  him,  and  to 
receive  those  submissions  which  had  hitherto  been 
paid  to  the  king  of  Persia.  Jaddus  refusing  to  com- 
ply, as  having  sworn  fidelity  to  Darius,  Alexander 
resolved  To  march  against  Jerusalem,  when  he  had 
reduced  Tyre.  After  a  protracted  siege,  the  city 
was  taken  and  sacked.  This  done,  Alexander  en- 
tered Palestine,  and  reduced  it.  As  he  was  march- 
ing against  Jerusalem,  intending  to  punish  the  high- 
priest,  Jaddus,  fearing  his  resentment,  had  recourse 
to  God  by  prayers  and  sacrifices.  The  Lord,  in  a 
dream,  connnanded  Jaddus  to  open  the  gates  to  the 
conqueror,  and,  dressed  in  his  pontifical  ornaments, 
attended  by  the  priests,  in.  their  formalities,  at  the 
head  of  his  people,  to  receive  Alexander  in  triumph. 
Jaddus  obeyed  ;  and  Alexander,  seeing  from  a  dis- 
tance this  company  advancing,  was  struck  with  ad- 
miration, and  ai)proaching  the  high-priest,  he  saluted 
hiiri  first,  then  adored  God,  whose  name  was  en- 
gi'avcn  on  a  thin  j)late  of  gold  worn  by  the  high- 
priest  on  his  forehead.  The  j)eople,  in  the  mean 
while,  surrounded  Alexander,  with  great  acclama- 
tions. The  kings  of  Syria,  who  accom})anied  him, 
and  the  great  ofl[icers  about  Alexander,  could  not 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  his  conduct.  Parmenio 
alone  ventured  to  ask,  Why  he,  to  whom  all  people 
prostrated  themselves,  had  prostrated  himself  before 
the  high-priest  of  the  Jews?  Alexander  replied, 
bar  he  paid  this  respect  to  God,  and  not  to  the  high- 
oriest;  "for,"  added  he,  "while  I  was  yet  in  Mace- 


donia, 1  saw  the  Grod  of  the  Jews,  who  appeared  t 
me  in  the  same  form  and  dress  as  this  high-priest 
he  encouraged  me  to  march  my  army  with  expe 
dition  into  Asia,  promising,  under  his  guid:*nce,  ti 
render  me  master  of  the  Persian  empire.  For  thi 
rejison,  as  soon  as  I  perceived  this  habit,  I  recollect 
ed  the  vision,  and  understood  that  my  undertakin| 
was  favored  by  God,  and  that,  under  his  protection 
I  might  expect  very  soon  to  obtain  the  Persian  em 

i)ire,  and  ha})pily  to  accomplish  all  my  designs.' 
laving  said  this,  Alexander  accompanied  Jaddm 
into  the  city,  and  oflTered  sacrifices  in  the  temple 
punctual''/  conforming  to  the  directions  of  the  [)rieista 
and  leaving  to  the  high-priest  the  honors  and  func 
tions  annexed  to  his  dignity.  Jaddus  showing  bin] 
the  ])rophecie8  of  Daniel,  in  which  it  was  said  thai 
a  Grecian  prince  should  destroy  the  Persian  empire, 
the  king  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion,  that  God  had 
chosen  him  to  execute  that  great  work.  At  his  de- 
parture, he  bade  the  Jews  ask  what  they  would  of 
him ;  but  the  high-priest  desired  only  the  libeitv  of 
living  under  his  government,  according  to  their  own 
laws,  with  an  exemption  from  tribute  every  seventh 
year,  because  in  that  year  the  Jews  neither  tilled 
their  grounds,  nor  reaped  their  products.  Alexan 
der  readily  granted  this  request ;  and  as  they  be- 
sought him  to  grant  the  same  favor  to  the  Jews  be- 
yond the  Euphrates,  in  Babylonia  and  Media,  he 
promised  that  privilege,  as  soon  as  he  had  conquered 
those  provmces.  This  done,  he  left  Jerusalem,  and 
visited  other  cities ;  being  every  where  received 
with  great  testimonies  of  friendship  and  submission 
The  Samaritans  who  dwelt  at  Sichem,  observing 
how  kindly  Alexander  had  treated  the  Jews,  re- 
solved to  say  that  they  also  were,  by  religion,  Jews; 
for  it  was  their  practice,  when  they  saw  the  affairs  of 
the  Jews  prosj)er,  to  boast  that  they  were  descend- 
ed from  Manasseh  and  Epliraim ;  but  when  they 
thought  it  their  interest  to  say  the  contrary,  they 
would  not  fail  to  afiirm,  and  even  to  swear,  that  they 
had  no  relation  To  the  Jews.  They  came,  tberefore, 
with  many  demonstrations  of  joy,  to  meet  Alexan- 
der; entreated  him  To  visit  their  Tem|)le  and  city, 
and  petitioned  him  for  an  exemption  from  taxes 
every  seventh  year,  because  they  also  neither  tilled 
nor  reaped  that  year.  Alexander  replied,  that  he 
had  graiiTed  This  exempTion  only  to  Jews;  but  at  his 
return,  he  would  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  do 
them  justice.     Josejdi.  Ant.  xi.  c.  8. 

It  should  here  be  observed,  that  these  accounts 
of  Alexander's  reverence  for  the  high-priest,  his 
dream,  etc.  resT  only  on  The  auThority  of  Jose- 
phus,  and  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  Jewish 
legend.     R. 

Alexander,  baving  conquered  Egyf)T,  and  regu- 
lated it,  gave  orders  for  the  continnaTion  of  his  new 
city,  Alexandria,  and  dei)arTed  Thence  abouT  s[)ring, 
into  the  East,  in  ])ursuit  of  Darius.  Passing  Through 
Palestine,  he  was  informed  TJiaT  Tbe  SamariTans,  in 
a  general  insurrecTion,  bad  killed  Androniachus, 
governor  of  Syria  and  PalesTine,  who,  coniuig  to 
Samaria,  to  regulate  some  affairs,  had  been  burned 
in  his  house  by  The  inhabiTanTs.  This  acTion  highly 
incensed  Alexander,  who  loved  Androniachus,  and 
he  therefore  ordered  all  who  were  concerned  in  his 
murder  to  be  executed  ;  the  rest  he  banished  from 
Samaria,  and  settled  a  colony  of  Macedonians  in 
their  room.  The  Samaritans  who  escaped  this  ca- 
lamity, collected  in  Sichem,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ge- 
riziin,  which  became  their  capital,  as  it  still  contin- 
ues.    And   lest  the  8000  men   of  this  nation    who 
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^^W^^re  in  his  service,  and  had  accompanied  him  since 
he  siege  of  Tyre,  if  sent  hack  into  their  own  coun- 
might  renew  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  Alexander 


fe 


nt  them  into  Thehais,  the  most  remote  southern 

'""Ibrovince  of  Egypt,  and  there  assigned  them  lands. 

''jToseph.  c.  Apion.  ii. 

^1  After  Alexander  had  subdued  Asia,  and  opened  a 
way  to  India,  with  incredible  rapidity,  he  gave  him- 
,fi»elf  up  to  intenij)erance  ;  and  having  drank  to  ex- 

1  hess,  fie  fvAl  sick,  and  died,  after  he  had  obliged  "all 

["l.lui    world   to   be   quiet  before  him,"   1  Mace.  i.  3. 

jReing  sensible  that  his  end  was  near,  he  sent  for  his 

"pourt,  and  declared,  that  "he  gave  the  empire  to  the 
linost  deserving."     Some  affirm,  however,  that  he 

Iregulated  the  succession  by  a  will.  The  author  of  the 
jlirst  book  of  Maccabees  (chap.  i.  6.)  says,  he  divided 

^  his  kingdom  among  his  generals  while  he  was  living; 
fi»i(l  it  is  certain,  that  a  partition  was  made  of  his 
ilominions  among  the  four  principal  officers  of  his 

[iinny.  He  died  A.  M.  3681,  a7ite  A.  D.  823,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three,  after  reigning  twelve  years ;  six 
lis  king  of  Macedon,  and  six  as  monarch  of  Asia. 
He  was  buried  at  Alexandria. 

The  name  of  Alexander  is  equally  celebrated  in 
the  writings  of  the  orientals,  as  in  those  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  l)ut  they  vary  extremely  from 
the  accounts  which  western  historians  give  of  him. 
They  call  hitn  Iscander  Dulkamaim,  "double- 
horned  Alexander,"  alluding  to  the  two  horns  of  his 
empire  (or  his  power)  in  the  east  and  west. 

IL  ALEXANDER  Balas,  so  called  from  Bala, 
his  mother,  wiis  the  natural  son  of  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes:  he  is,  on  medals,  surnamed  Theopator  Euer- 
getes.  Some  historians,  however,  will  not  allow  him 
to  be  even  the  natural  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Florus  calls  him  an  unknown  person,  and  of  uncer- 
tain extraction.  Justin  says  that  the  enemies  of  De- 
metrius, king  of  Syria,  suborned  a  young  man,  from 
among  the  meanest  of  the  people,  to  declare  himself 
son  and  heir  of  Antiochus;  and  that  he,  warring 
with  success  against  the  king  of  Syria,  obtained  his 
kingdom.  Appian  affirms  that  Alexander  Balas  pre- 
tended to  be  of  the  family  of  the  Seleucidse,  without 
any  right  to  that  pretension  ;  and  Athenseus  says, 
that  he  was  the  supposed  son  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes.  But  the  Roman  senate,  the  Jews,  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  Syrians,  acknowledged  him  as  son  and 
heir  of  that  prince.  Herachdes  of  Byzantium  was 
the  person  who  undertook  to  seat  Alexander  Balas 
on  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  to  displace  Demetrius, 
who  was  his  particular  enemy.  He  carried  Alexan- 
der, and  Laodicea,  a  daughter  of.  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes,  to  Rome,  and  by  presents  and  intrigue  pre- 
vailed on  the  senate  not  only  to  acknowledge  Alex- 
ander as  the  heir  of  Antiochus,  but  also  to  afford  him 
assistance  in  recovering  the  dominions  of  his  father. 
Having  made  preparations  at  Ephesus  to  prosecute 
the  war  against  Demetrius,  Alexander  sailed  into 
Syria,  and  having  obtained  possession  of  Ptolemais, 
he  wrote  to  Jonathan  Maccabaeus,  sending  him  a 
purple  robe  and  a  crown  of  gold,  to  induce  him  to 
espouse  his  cause,  1  Mace.  x.  18.  Jonathan  yielded 
to  his  solicitation,  and,  notwithstanding  the  liberal 
promises  and  assurances  of  Demetrius,  declared  for 
Alexander. 

The  contending  kings  committed  the  determina- 
tion of  their  cause  to  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  De- 
metrius, after  being  deserted  by  his  troofjs,  and  per- 
fonning  prodigies  of  valor,  was  slain,  1  Mace.  x.  48, 
etc.  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  2.  Alexander  Balas,  having  thus 
obtained  possession  of  the  kingdom,  determined  to 


strengthen  himself  by  an  alliance  with  the  king  ai 
Egypt,  whose  daughter  he  demanded  in  marriage. 
Ptolemy  comphed  with  ihe  demand,  and  the  mar- 
riage was  concluded  at  Ptolemais,  where  the  two 
kings  met,  1  Mace.  x.  51 — 58.  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  4. 
Jonathan  was  also  present,  and  received  marks  of 
distinction  from  both  the  princes. 

Alexander  Balas,  however,  did  not  long  remain 
undisturbed  in  possession  of  his  throne.  Within 
two  years,  Demetrius  Nicator,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
former  Demetrius  Soter,  at  the  head  of  some  troops 
which  he  had  received  from  Lasthenes,  of  Crete, 
p.-issed  into  Cilicia.  Alexander  was  then  in  Phoj- 
nicia,  but  instsmtly  returned  to  Antioch,  that  he 
might  prepare  for  the  arrival  of  Demetrius.     In  the 

mean  time  ApoUonius,  who  had  received  the  com- 
mand of  Demetrius's  troops,  was  defeated  by  Jona- 
than Maccabaeus  and  his  brother  Simon,  who  also 
took  Azotus  and  Ascalon,  and  returned  laden  with 
spoil  to  Jerusalem.  Alexander,  in  reward  for  these 
services,  advanced  Jonathan  to  new  honors,  sent 
him  the  buckle  of  gold,  which  was  generally  given 
only  to  near  relations  of  the  king,  and  made  an 
addition  to  his  territory,  1  Mace.  x.  69. 

While  this  was  transpiring  in  Syria,  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometer  was  devising  how  to  unite  the  kingdom  of 
Syria  with  Egypt,  and  determined  upon  private 
measures  to  destroy  both  Demetrius  Nicator  and 
Alexander  Balas.  Under  pretence  of  assisting  his 
son-in-law  Alexander,  he  entered  Syria  with  a  pow- 
erful army,  and  after  having  seized  several  cities, 
he  represented  that  Balas  had  prepared  ambuscades 
for  him  in  Ptolemais,  with  intention  to  surprise  him. 
Ptolemy  advanced  to  Antioch  without  resistance, 
assumed  the  throne,  and  put  on  his  head  the  two 
diadems  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  1  Mace.  xi.  1 — 13. 
Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  4. 

Balas,  who  had  returned  into  Cilicia,  there  gath- 
ered a  numerous  army,  with  which  he  marched 
against  Ptolemy  and  Demetrius  Nicator,  now  con- 
federated against  him,  and  gave  them  battle  on  the 
river  GEnaeparas ;  but  being  overcome,  he  fled,  with 
five  hundred  horse,  into  Arabia ;  where  Zabdiel,  a 
prince  of  the  Arabians,  cut  off  bis  head,  and  sent  it 
to  Ptolemy.  Such  is  the  history,  at  least  in  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees,  (xi.  15 — 17.)  but  other  histori- 
ans relate,  that  Alexander's  generals,  considering 
their  own  interests  and  security,  treated  privately 
wdth  Demetrius,  treacherously  killed  their  master, 
and  sent  his  head  to  Ptolemy  at  Antioch,  A.  M. 
3859.  Alexander  Balas  left  a  son  veiy  young,  called 
Antiochus  Theos,  whom  Tryphon  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Syria. 

III.  ALEXANDER  Jann^eus,  third  son  of  John 
Hircanus,  who  left  three  sons,  or  five,  according  to 
Josephus,  de  Bello,  i.  3.  The  father  was  particularly 
fond  of  Antigonus  and  Aristobulus,  but  could  not 
endure  his  third  son,  Alexander,  because  he  had 
dreamed  that  he  would  reign  after  him ;  which 
dream  extremely  afflicted  him,  inasmuch  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  nature,  it  implied  the  death  of  his 
two  brothers.  Events  justified  the  dream.  Antigo- 
nus never  reigned,  and  Aristobulus  reigned  but  for  a 
short  time.  After  his  death,  Salome,  or  Alexandra, 
his  widow,  liberated  Alexander,  whom  Aristobulus 
had  confined  in  prison  since  their  father's  death,  and 
made  him  king.  Alexander,  being  seated  on  the 
throne,  put  to  death  one  of  his  brothers,  who  had 
formed  a  design  on  his  life,  and  heaped  favors  on 
another,  called  Absalom,  who,  being  contented  with 
a    private    condition,  lived  peaceably,  and  retired 
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from  public  employments.  Alexander  was  of  a 
warlike,  enterprising  disposition  ;  and  when  he  had 
regulated  his  dominions,  he  marched  against  Ptole- 
mais,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  reUnquish  the  ob- 
ject of  his  expedition,  in  order  to  defend  his  own 
territories  against  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  who  had 
marched  a  powerful  army  into  Galilee.  Alexander 
gave  him  battle  near  Asophus,  not  far  from  the  Jor- 
dan ;  but  Ptolemy  killed  30,000,  or,  as  others  say, 
50,000  of  his  men.  After  this  victory,  he  met  with 
no  resistance.  His  mother,  Cleopatra,  however,  ap- 
prehensive for  the  safety  of  Egypt,  determined  to 
8to})  liis  further  {)rogi'ess,  and  for  this  purpose  levied 
a  numerous  army,  and  equipping  a  large  fleet,  soon 
landed  in  Phoenicia.  Ptolemais  opened  its  gates  to 
receive  her;  and  here  Alexander  JauHaeus  presented 
himself  in  her  camp  with  considerable  presents,  and 
was  received  as  an  unhappy  prince,  an  enemy  of 
Ptolemy,  who  had  no  refuge  l)ut  the  queen's  protec- 
tion. CIeoj)atra  made  an  alliance  with  him  in  the 
city  of  Scythopolis,  and  Alexander  marched  with  his 
troops  into  Coelo-Syria,  where  he  took  the  town  of 
Gadara,  after  a  siege  of  ten  months,  and  after  that 
Amathus,  one  of  the  best  fortresses  in  the  country, 
where  Theodorus,  son  of  Zeno,  had  lodged  his  most 
valuable  property,  as  m  absolute  security.  This 
Theodorus,  falling  suddenly  on  Alexander's  army, 
killed  10,000,  and  plundered  his  baggage.  Alexan- 
der, however,  was  not  deterred  by  this  disaster  from 
prosecuting  his  purposes:  having  recruited  his  anny, 
he  besieged  Raphia,  Anthedon,  and  Gaza,  towns  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  took  them:  the  latter,  after 
a  desi)erate  resistance,  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ruins. 

After  this,  Alexander  returned  to  Jerusalem,  but 
did  not  find  that  peace  he  expected.  The  Jews  re- 
volted ;  and  on  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  while  he,  as 
high-priest,  was  preparing  to  sacrifice,  the  people 
assembled  in  the  temple  had  the  insolence  to  throw 
lemons  at  him,  taken  from  the  branches  which  they 
carried  in  their  hands.  To  these  insults  they  added 
reproaches,  crying  that  he  who  had  been  a  slave, 
was  not  worthy  to  go  up  to  the  holy  altar,  and  oflfer 
solemn  sacrifices.  Provoked  by  this  insolence, 
Alexander  put  the  seditious  to  the  sword,  and  killed 
about  6,000.  Afterwards  he  erected  a  partition  of 
wood  before  the  altar  and  the  inner  temple,  to  pre- 
rent  the  approach  of  the  people  ;  and  to  defend  him- 
ielf  in  future  against  such  attempts,  he  took  into  his 
pay  guards  from  Pisidia  and  Cilicia.  Finding  Jeru- 
salem likely  to  continue  the  seat  of  clamor  and 
discontent,  Alexander  quitted  the  metropolis,  at  the 
head  of  his  army ;  and,  having  crossed  the  Jordan, 
he  made  war  upon  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites, 
and  obliged  them  to  pay  tribute ;  attacked  Amathus, 
the  fortress  beyond  Jordan,  before  mentioned,  and 
razed  it;  and  also  made  war  with  Obeda,  king  of  the 
Arabians,  whom  he  subdued.  On  his  return  to  Je- 
rusalem he  found  the  Jews  more  incensed  against 
him  than  ever;  and  a  civil  war  shortly  ensued,  in 
which  he  killed  above  50,000  persons.  All  his  en- 
deavors to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  proving  fruit- 
less, Alexander  one  day  asked  them  what  they  would 
have  him  do  to  acquire  their  good  will.  They  an- 
swered unanimously,  *that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  kill  himself.'  After  this  they  sent  deputies  to  de- 
fire  succors  from  Demetrius  Eucaerus,  against  their 
dng,  vdio  marched  into  Judea,  wth  3000  horse,  and 
40,000  infantry,  and  encamped  at  Sichem.  A  battle 
ensued,  in  which  Alexander  was  defeated,  and  com- 
pelled to  fly  to  the  mountains  for  shelter.     This  oc- 


currence, however,  contributed  to  his  re-  establish 
ment,  for  a  large  number  of  the  Jews,  touched  witl 
the  unhappy  condition  of  their  king,  joined  him ;  anc 
Demetrius,  retiring  into  Syria,  left  the  Jews  to  op 
pose  their  king  with  their  own  forces.  Alexander 
collecting  his  anny,  marched  against  his  rebellioui 
subjects,  whom  he  overcame  in  every  engagement 
and  having  shut  up  the  fiercest  of  them  in  Bethom 
he  forced  the  town,  made  them  prisoners,  and  car- 
ried them  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  ordered  eighi 
hundred  of  them  to  be  crucified  before  him,  during 
a  great  entertainment  which  he  made  for  his  friends 
and  before  these  unhappy  wretches  had  expired,  he 
commanded  their  wives  and  children  to  be  nmr 
dered  in  their  presence — an  unheard-of  and  exces- 
sive cruelty,  which  occasioned  the  [)eople  of  his  own 
party  to  call  him  " Thracides,"  meaning  "as  cruel  as 
a  Thracian."  Some  time  afterwards,  Antiochus, 
surnamed  Dionysius,  having  conquered  Damascus, 
resolved  to  invade  Judea ;  but  Alexander  defeated 
his  intention,  and  compelled  liim  to  return  into 
Arabia,  where  he  was  killed.  Aretas,  the  succeed- 
ing king  of  Damascus,  however,  came  into  Judea, 
and  defeated  Alexander,  in  the  plain  of  Se])l)a]a. 
A  peace  beiig  concluded,  Aretas  returned  to  Da- 
mascus;  and  Alexander  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
JewB.  Having  given  himself  up  to  excessive  drink- 
ing, he  brought  on  a  violent  quartan  fever,  which 
terminated  his  life.  His  queen,  Alexandra,  observ- 
ing him  to  be  near  his  end,  and  foreseeing  all  she 
had  to  fear  from  a  mutinous  people,  not  easily  gov- 
erned, and  her  children  not  of  age  to  conduct  hei 
affairs,  was  gi-eatly  distressed.  Alexander  told  her, 
that  to  reign  in  peace,  she  should  conceal  his  death 
from  the  army,  till  Ragaba,  which  he  was  then  be- 
sieging, was  taken ;  that,  when  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lem, she  should  give  the  Pharisees  some  share  in 
the  government ;  that  she  should  send  for  the  prin- 
cipal of  them,  show  them  his  de.id  body,  give  them 
permission  to  treat  .it  with  what  indignities  they 
pleased,  in  revenge  for  the  ill  treatment  they  had  re- 
ceived from  him,  and  promise  that  she  would  in  fu- 
ture do  nothing  in  the  government  without  their 
adv^ice  and  participation.  "  If  you  do  thus,"  he  add- 
ed, "you  may  be  assured,  they  will  make  a  very 
honorable  funeral  for  me,  and  you  will  reign  in 
peace,  supported  by  their  credit  and  authority  among 
the  people."  Having  said  these  words,  he  expired, 
aged  forty-eight,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-seven  years, 
A.  M.  3926,  ante  A.  D.  78.'  This  admission  of  the 
Pharisees  into  the  government,  demands  the  espe- 
cial notice  of  the  reader,  as  it  accounts,  not  only  for 
their  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  but 
also  for  their  connection  with  the  rulers,  and  their 
power  as  public  governors,  which  appear  so  remark- 
ably in  the  history  of  the  Gospels ;  nuich  beyond 
what  might  be  expected  from  a  sect  merely  reli- 
gious. Alexander  h'ft  two  sons,  Hircanus  and  Aris- 
tobtdus,  who  disputed  the  kingdom  and  high-priest- 
hood, till  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  whose 
dissensions  caused  the  ruin  of  their  family,  and  were 
the  means  of  Herod's  elevation.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiiL 
c.  12—16.  [21—24.]     See  Alexandra. 

IV.  ALEXANDER,  son  of  Aristobulus  and  Al- 
exandra, and  grandson  of  Alexander  Jann^us,  wa.  to 
have  been  carried  captive  to  Rome,  with  his  i)rotlier 
Antigonus,  when  Pompey  took  Jerusalem  from  Aris- 
tobulus. On  the  way,  however,  he  found  n  <  to  es- 
cape, and,  returning  to  Judea,  raised  an  army  of  10,000 
foot,  and  15,000  horse,  with  mch  h«  perfonned 
many  gallant  actions,  and  seized  the  fortresses  of 
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/LlexaDu^ium  and  Machserus.  Gabinius,  the  ^neral 
of  the  Roman  troops,  however,  drove  him  from  the 
luouutaius,  beat  him  near  Jerusalem,  killed  3000  of 
his  men,  and  made  many  prisoners.  By  the  mediation 
of  his  mother,  Alexandra,  matters  were  acconmio- 
dated  with  Gabinius,  and  the  Romans  marched  into 
Egypt,  but  were  soon  compelled  to  return,  by  the 
violent  proceedings  of  Alexander.  Wherever  he 
met  with  Romans,  he  sacrificed  them  to  his  resent- 
ment, and  a  number  were  compelled  to  fortify  them- 
•elves  on  mount  Gerizim,  where  Gabinius  found 
hun  at  his  return  from  Egypt.  Being  apprehensive 
of  engaging  the  great  number  of  troops  wh©  were 
with  Alexander,  Gabinius  sent  Antipater  with  offers 
of  general  pardon,  if  they  laid  down  their  arms. 
This  had  the  desired  success ;  many  forsook  Alex- 
ander, and  retired  to  their  own  houses ;  but  with 
30,000  still  remaining,  he  resolved  to  give  the  Ro- 
mans battle.  The  armies  met  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Tabor,  where,  afler  a  very  obstinate  action,  Alexan- 
der was  overcome,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men. 

Under  the  goveniment  of  Crassus,  Alexander 
again  began  to  embroil  affairs ;  but  after  the  unhap- 
py expedition  against  the  Parthians,  Cassius  obliged 
nun,  under  conditions,  to  continue  quiet,  while  he 
marcJied  to  the  Euphrates,  to  oppose  the  passage  of 
the  Parthians.  During  the  wars  between  Caesar 
and  Ponipey,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  his  father, 
espoused  Ciesar's  interest.  Aristobulus  was  poi- 
soned, and  Alexander  beheaded  at  Antioch,  A.  M. 
3945.     Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.     Bell.  Jud.  i.  c.  8.  [c.  6,  7.] 

V.  ALEXANDER,  son  ©f  Jason,  was  sent  to 
Rome,  to  renew  friendship  and  alliance  between  the 
Jews  and  Romans :  he  is  named  in  ihe  decree  of 
the  senate  directed  to  the  Jews,  in  the  ninth  year  of 
Hircanus's  pontificate,  A.  M.  3935 ;  B.  C.  69.  Jos. 
Ant.  xiv.  16. 

VL  ALEXANDER,  son  of  Theodorus,  was  sent 
to  Rome,  by  Hircanus,  to  renew  his  alliance  with 
the  senate.  He  is  named  in  the  decree  of  the  senate, 
addressed  to  the  magistrates  of  Ephesus,  made  in 
the  consulship  of  Dolabella;  which  specified  that 
the  Jews  should  not  be  forced  into  military  service, 
because  they  could  not  bear  arms  on  the  sabbath  day, 
nor  have,  at  all  times,  such  provisions  in  the  armies 
as  were  authorized  by  their  law.     Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  17. 

VII.  ALEXANDER,  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  Marianme.  The  history  of  this  prince  can 
hardly  be  separated  from  that  of  Aristobulus,  his 
brother,  and  companion  in  misfortune.  Afler  the 
tragical  death  of  their  mother,  Marianme,  Herod 
sent  tliem  to  Rome,  to  be  educated  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  their  rank.  Augustus  allowed  them  an 
apartment  in  his  palace,  intending  this  mark  of  his 
consideration  as  a  compliment  to  their  father  Herod. 
On  their  return  to  Judea,  the  people  received  the 
princes  with  great  joy ;  but  Salome,  Herod's  sister, 
who  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  Mariamne's 
death,  apprehending  that  if  ever  the  sons  of  the  lat- 
ter possessed  authority,  she  would  feel  the  effects  of 
their  resentment,  resolved,  by  her  calumnies,  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  their  father  from  them. 
This  she  managed  with  great  address,  and  for  some 
time  discovered  no  symptoms  of  ill-will.  Herod 
married  Alexander  to  Glaphyra,  daughter  of  Arche- 
laus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  Aristobulus  to  Bere- 
nice, daughter  of  Salome.  Pheroras,  the  king's 
brother,  and  Salome,  his  sister,  conspiring  to  "destroy 
these  young  princes,  watched  closely  their  conduct, 
and  oflen  induced  them  to  speak  their  thoughts 
freely  and  forcibly,  concerning  the  manner  in  which 


Herod  had  put  to  death  their  mother,  Marianme 
Whatever  they  said  was  immediately  reported  H 
the  king,  in  the  most  odious  and  aggravated  terms, 
and  Herod,  having  no  distrust  of  his  brother  and  sis- 
ter, confided  in  their  representations,  as  to  his  sons' 
intentions  of  revenging  their  mother's  death.  To 
check,  in  some  degree,  their  lofty  spirits,  he  sent  for 
his  eldest  son,  Antipater,  to  court, — he  having  been 
brought  up  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem,  because 
the  quality  of  his  mother  was  much  inferior  to  that 
of  Mariamne — thinking  that  by  thus  making  Aristo- 
bulus and  Alexander  sensible  that  it  was  in  his  pow- 
er to  prefer  another  of  his  sons  before  them,  they 
would  be  rendered  more  circumspect  in  their  con- 
duct. The  contrary,  however,  was  the  case.  The 
presence  of  Antipater  only  exasperated  the  two 
princes,  and  he  at  length  succeeded  in  so  entirely 
ahenating  his  father's  affection  from  them,  that  Herod 
carried  them  to  Rome,  to  accuse  them  before 
Augustus,  of^^iesigns  against  his  life,  B.  C.  11.  But 
the  young  princes  defended  themselves  so  well,  and 
affected  the  spectatoi-s  so  deeply  with  their  tears, 
that  Augustus  reconciled  them  to  their  father,  and 
sent  them  back  to  Judea,  apparently  in  perfect  union 
with  Antipater,  who  expressed  great  satisfaction  to 
see  them  restored  to  Herod's  favor.  When  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  Herod  convened  the  people  in  the 
temple,  and  publicly  declared  his  intention,  that  his 
sons  sliould  reign  after  him ;  first  Antipater,  then 
Alexander,  and  afterwards  Aristobulus.  This  dec- 
laration exasperated  the  two  brothers  still  further, 
and  gave  new  occasion  to  Pheroras,  Salome,  and 
Antipater,  to  represent  their  disaffection  to  Herod. 
The  king  had  three  confidential  eunuchs,  whom  he 
employed  even  in  affairs  of  great  importance.  These 
were  accused  of  being  corrupted  by  the  money  of 
Alexander,  and  being  subjected  to  the  rack,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  torture  induced  them  to  confess,  that 
they  had  been  often  solicited  by  Alexander  and 
Aristobulus  to  abandon  Herod  and  join  them  and 
their  party,  who  were  ready  for  any  undertaking,  in 
asserting  their  indisputable  right  to  the  crown.  One 
of  them  added,  that  the  two  brothers  had  conspired 
to  lay  snares  for  their  father,  while  hunting ;  and 
were  resolved,  should  he  die,  to  go  instantly  to 
Rome,  and  beg  the  kingdom  of  Augustus.  Letters 
were  produced  likewise  from  Alexander  to  Aristo- 
bulus, wherein  he  complaii  3d  that  Herod  had  ^ven 
fields  to  Antipater,  which  produced  an  annual  rent 
of  two  hundred  talents. 

This  intelligence  confirmed  the  fears  of  Herod, 
and  rendered  him  suspicious  of  all  persons  about 
his  court.  Alexander  was  put  under  arrest,  and  his 
principal  friends  to  the  torture.  The  prince,  how- 
ever, was  not  dejected  at  this  storm.  He  not  only 
denied  nothing  which  had  been  extorted  from  his 
friends,  but  admitted  even  more  than  they  had  al- 
leged againts  him ;  whether  designing  to  confoimd 
the  credulity  and  suspicions  of  his  father,  or  to  in- 
volve the  whose  court  in  perplexities,  from  which 
they  should  be  unable  to  extricate  themselves.  He 
conveyed  letters  to  the  king,  in  which  he  represent 
ed  that  to  torment  so  many  persons  on  his  account 
was  useless ;  that,  in  fact,  he  had  laid  ambuscades 
for  him ;  that  the  principal  courtiers  were  his  ac 
complices,  naming,  in  particular,  Pheroras,  and  his 
most  intimate  friends;  adding,  that  Salome  came 
secretly  to  him  by  night,  and  that  the  whole  court 
wished  for  nothing  more  than  the  moment  when 
they  might  be  delivered  from  that  pain  in  which 
they  were  continually  kept  by  his  cruelties. 
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in  the  mean  time,  Archeiaus,  king  of  Cappadocio, 
and  father-in-law  of  Alexander,  informed  of  what 
wui  pajiising  in  Judea,  came  to  Jerusalem,  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting,  if  possible,  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween Herod  and  his  son.  Knowing  the  violence 
of  Herod's  temper,  he  feigned  to  pity  his  present 
Bituatioi),  and  to  condemn  the  unnatural  conduct  of 
Alexander.  The  sympathy  of  Archelaus  produced 
some  relentings  in  the  bosom  of  Herod,  and  finally 
led  to  his  reconciliation  with  Alexander,  and  the  de- 
tection of  the  guilty  parties.  But  this  calm  did  not 
long  continue.  One  Eurycles,  a  Lacedemonian, 
having  insinuated  himself  into  Herod's  favor,  gained 
also  tiie  confidence  of  Alexander;  and  the  young 
prince  ojiened  his  heart  freely,  concerning  the 
grounds  of  his  discontent  against  his  father.  Eury- 
cles re})eated  all  to  the  king,  whose  suspicions 
against  his  sons  were  revived,  and  he  at  length  or- 
dered them  to  be  tortured.  Of  all  the  charges 
brought  against  the  young  princes,  nothing  could  be 
proved,  except  that  they  had  formed  a  design  to  re- 
tire into  Cappadocia,  where  they  might  be  freed 
firom  their  father's  tyranny,  and  live  in  peace.  Herod, 
however,  having  substantiated  this  fact,  took  the 
rest  for  granted,  and  despatched  two  envoys  to 
Rome,  demanding  from  Augustus  justice  against 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus.  Augustus  ordered  them 
10  be  tried  at  Berytus,  before  the  governors  of 
Syria,  and  the  tributary  sovereigns  of  the  neigh- 
boring provinces,  particularly  mentioning  Arche- 
laus as  one ;  and  giving  Herod  permission,  should 
they  be  found  guilty,  to  punish  them  as  he  might 
deem  proper.  Herod  convened  the  judges,  but 
basely  omitted  Archelaus,  Alexander's  father-in- 
law  ;  and  then,  leaving  his  sons  under  a  strong  guard, 
at  Platane,  he  pleaded  his  own  cause  against  them, 
before  the  assembly,  consisting  of  150  persons.  Af- 
ter adducing  against  them  every  thing  he  had  been 
able  to  collect,  he  concluded  by  saying,  that,  as  a 
king,  he  might  have  tried  and  condemned  them  by 
his  own  authority ;  but  that  he  preferred  bringing 
them  before  such  an  assembly  to  avoid  the  imputa- 
tion of  injustice  and  cruelty.  Saturnius,  who  had 
been  formerly  consul,  voted  that  they  should  be 
punished,  but  not  with  death ;  and  his  three  sons 
TOted  with  him  :  but  they  were  overruled  by  Volum- 
ttius,  who  gratified  the  father,  by  condemning  his 
tons  to  death,  and  induced  the  rest  of  the  judges  to 
join  with  him  in  this  cruel  and  unjust  sentence. 
The  time  and  manner  of  candying  it  into  execution 
were  lefl  entirely  to  Herod.  Damascenus,  Tyro, 
and  other  friends,  interfered,  in  order  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  unfortunate  princes,  but  in  vain.  They 
remained  some  tune  in  confinement ;  and,  after  the 
report  of  another  plot,  were  conveyecl  to  Sebaste,  or 
Samaria,  and  there  strangled,  A.  M.  3390,  one  year 
before  the  birth  of  J.  C.  and  four  before  the  usual 
eomputation  of  A.  D.     Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  xvi. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  this  history  of  the  behavior  of  Herod  to  his  two 
aons,  because  it  has  a  strong  connection  with  the 
gospel  histories  of  the  massacre  of  the  infants — for 
the  king  who  could  slay  his  own  sons,  would  not 
scruple  to  slay  those  of  others ;  and  it  suggests  good 
reasons  for  the  alann  of  the  whole  city,  and  of  the 
priests,  from  whom  Herod  inquired  where  the  Mes- 
■iali  should  be  born ;  also,  for  the  flight  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  into  Egypt,  and  for  their  fear  of  returning 
again  into  Judea,  under  the  power  of  his  successor, 
who,  as  they  supposed,  might  ver}'  probably  inherit 
this  king's  cruel  and  tyrannical  disposition. 


VIIL  ALEXANDER,  a  Jew,  apparently  an  or». 
tor,  mentioned  Acts  xix.  33.  The  people  of  Ephe- 
sus  being  in  uproar,  and  incensed  against  the  Jewi 
for  despising  tlie  worship  of  Diana,  the  Jews  put 
Alexander  forward,  to  plead  their  cause,  and  prona- 
bly  to  disclaim  all  connection  with  Paul  and  the 
Christians.  The  mob,  however,  would  not  hear  him. 

IX.  ALEXANDER,  a  copper  smith  or  brazier, 
who  deserted  the  Christian  faith,  1  Tim.  i.  20 ;  2 
Tim.  iv.  14. 

X.  ALEXANDER,  a  man  who  had  apparently 
been  high-priest.  Acts  iv.  6. 

XI.  ALEXANDER,  the  son  of  Simon,  and 
brother  of  Rufus.  His  father,  Simon,  was  compelled 
to  aid  in  bearing  the  cross  of  Jesus,  Mark  xv.  21. 

ALEXANDRA,  or  Salome,  was  first  married  to 
Aristobulus,  and  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Al- 
exander Jannaeus,  his  brother.  In  the  account  of 
this  prince,  we  have  noticed  the  advice  which  he 
gave  upon  his  death-bed  to  Alexandra,  with  a  view 
to  conciliate  the  Pharisees,  and  establish  herself  in 
the  kingdom.  Alexandra  followed  his  counsel,  and 
secured  the  object  of  her  wishes.  The  Pharisees, 
won  by  the  marks  of  respect  which  she  paid  to 
them,  exerted  their  influence  over  the  people,  and 
Alexander  Jannaeus  was  buried  with  great  pomp  and 
splendor,  and  Alexandra  ruled  during  the  space  of 
nine  years.  Under  her  government,  the  country 
enjoyed  external  peace,  but  was  distracted  by  in- 
ternal strife.  The  Pharisees,  having  obtained  an 
ascendency  over  the  mind  of  the  queen,  proceeded 
to  exact  from  her  many  important  advantages  for 
themselves  and  friends,  and  then  to  obtain  the  pun- 
ishment and  persecution  of  all  those  who  had  been 
opposed  to  them  during  the  king's  reign.  Many  of 
the  Sadducees,  therefore,  were  put  to  death ;  and 
their  vindictiveness  proceeded  to  such  acts  of  cruelty 
and  injustice,  that  none  of  Alexander's  friends  could 
be  secure  of  their  lives.  Many  of  the  principal  per- 
sons who  had  served  in  the  late  king's  armies,  with 
Aristobulus  at  their  head,  entreated  permission  to 
quit  their  country,  or  to  be  placed  in  some  of  the 
distant  fortresses,  where  they  might  be  sheltered 
from  the  {)ersecution  of  their  enemies.  After  some 
deliberation,  she  adopted  the  expedient  of  distributing 
them  among  the  different  garrisons  of  the  kingdom, 
excepting  those,  however,  in  which  she  had  depos- 
ited her  most  valual)le  ])ro[)erty.  In  the  mean  time, 
her  son  Aristobulus  was  devising  the  means  of  seiz- 
ing upon  the  throne,  and  an  opportunity  at  length 
presented  itself  for  carrying  his  project  into  effect 
The  queen  being  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness, 
Aristobulus  at  once  made  himself  master  of  those 
fortresses  in  which  his  friends  had  been  placed,  and, 
before  the  necessary  measures  could  be  taken  to 
stay  his  progress,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
large  number  of  troops.  Alexandra,  finding  her 
death  at  hand,  left  the  crown  to  devolve  upon  Hir- 
canus,  her  eldest  son;  but  he,  being  opposed  by 
Aristobulus,  retired  to  private  life.  Alexandra  died, 
B.  C.  69,  aged  seventy-three  years.  Jos.  AnL  xiii. 
ult.  xiv.  1. 

ALEXANDRIA,  a  celebrated  city  in  Egypt,  sit- 
uated between  the  Mediterranean  sea  and  the  lake 
Mareotis,  the  basin  of  which  is  now  filled  up  by 
sand.  It  was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
under  Dinocrates,  the  architect  who  rebuilt  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  B.  C.  332,  and  peopled 
by  colonies  of  Greeks  and  Jews.  Had  this  pnnce 
realized  his  ambitious  projects  for  becoming  the  un- 
disturbed master  of  the  world,  he  could  hardly  have 
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selected  a  more  convenient  situation  for  coiiiniand- 
ing  and  concentrating  its  resources.  Alexandria 
rose  rapidly  to  a  state  of  prosperity,  becoming  the 
centre  of  commercial  intercourse  l)etween  the  East 
and  tlie  West,  €Uid  in  process  of  time  was,  both  in 
point  of  magnitude  and  wealth,  second  only  to  Rome 
itself 

The  ancient  city,  according  to  Pliny,  was  about 
fifteen  miles  in  circuit,  peopled  by  300,000  free  citi- 
zens, and  as  many  slaves.  From  the  gate  of  the 
iea  ran  one  magnificent  street,  2000  feet  broad, 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  city,  to  the  gate  of 
Cano[>us,  affording  a  beach,  and  a  view  of  the 
8hii)ping  in  tlie  port,  whether  north  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  south  in  the  noble  basin  of  the  Mareotic 
lake.  Another  street,  of  equal  wiu  h,  intersected 
this  at  right  angles,  in  a  square  half  a  league  in  c'u*- 
cumference.  Thus  the  whole  city  appears  to  have 
been  divided  by  two  streets  intersecting  each 
other. 

Upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  whose  body  was 
deposited  in  his  new  city,  Alexandria  became  the 
regal  capital  of  Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  rose 
to  its  highest  splendor.  During  the  reign  of  the 
three  first  princes  of  this  name,  its  glory  was  at 
the  highest.  The  most  celebrated  philosophers 
from  the  East,  as  well  as  from  Greece  and  Rome, 
resorted  thither  for  instruction,  and  eminent  men,  in 
every  department  of  knowledge,  were  found  within 
its  walls.  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  first  of  that  line  of 
kings,  formed  the  museum,  the  library  of  700,000 
volumes,  and  several  other  splendid  works,  and  his 
eon  Philadelphus  consummated  several  of  his  under- 
takings after  his  decease.  At  the  death  of  Cleopa- 
tra, ante  A.  D.  26,  Alexandria  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  under  whom  it  became  the  theatre 
of  several  memoraWe  events,  and  after  having  en- 
joyed the  highest  fame  for  upwards  of  a  thousand 
years,  it  submitted  to  the  arms  of  the  caliph  Omar, 
A.  D.  646.  Such  was  the  magnificence  of  the  city, 
that  the  conquerors  themselves  were  astonished  at 
the  extent  of  their  acquisition.  "I  have  taken," 
■aid  Amrou,  the  general  of  Omar,  to  his  master, 
"the  great  city  of  the  West.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  its  riches  and  beauty ; 
I  shall  content  myself  Avith  observing  that  it  con- 
tains 4000  palaces,  4000  baths,  400  theatres  or  places 
of  amusement,  12,000  shops  for  the  sale  of  vegetable 
goods,  and  40,000  tributary  Jews."  With  this  event. 
Bays  a  modern  geographer,  the  sun  of  Alexandria 
may  be  said  to  have  set:  the  blighting  hand  of 
Islamism  was  laid  on  it;  and  although  the  genius 
and  resources  of  such  a  city  could  not  be  immedi- 
ately destroyed,  it  continued  to  languish  until  the 
passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  gave  a  new  channel  to  the  trade  which  for 
io  many  centuries  had  been  its  support ;  and  at  this 
day,  Alexandria,  like  most  Eastern  cities,  presents 
a  mixed  S])ectacle  of  ruin  and  wretchedness — of 
fallen  greatness  and  enslaved  human  beings. 

[The  present  Alexandria,  or,  according  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  inhabitants,  SkandeHa^  occupies 
only  about  the  eighth  y)art  of  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city.  The  splendid  temples  have  been  exchanged 
for  wretched  mosques  and  miserable  churches,  and 
the  magnificent  [)alace8  for  mean  and  ill  built  dwell- 
ings. The  city,  which  was  of  old  so  celebrated  for 
its  connnerce  and  navigation,  is  now  merely  the 
port  of  Cairo,  a  place  where  ships  may  touch, 
and  where  wares  may  be  exchanged. '  The  modern 
**ity  is   built  with  the  ruins   of  the   ancient.     The 


street*  are  so  narrow,  that  the  inhabitants  can  lay 
mats  of  reeds  from  one  roof  to  the  opposite,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  scorching  sun.  The  inhabitant* 
consist  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Copts,  Jews,  and  Armeni- 
ans. Many  Europeans  liave  counting  houses  here 
where  the  factors  exchange  European  for  oriental 
merchandise. 

It  was  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  according  to 
Arista?us,  that  the  Greek  or  Alexandrine  version  of 
the  Scriptures  was  made  here  by  learmnl  Jews, 
seventy-two  in  number;  and  hence  it  is  called  the 
Septuagint,  or  version  of  the  Seventy.  '^*'U  this 
narration  is  entitled  to  little  credit.  It  is  true,  i.  "- 
ever,  that  the  Jews  established  themselves  in  great 
numbers  in  this  city,  very  soon  after  it  was  founded. 
Josej)hus  says,  (c.  Apion.  ii.  4.  Ant.  xiv.  7.  2.)  that 
Alexander  himself  assigned  to  them  a  particular 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  allowed  them  equal  right*. 
and  privileges  with  the  Greeks.  Philo,  who  him- 
self hved  here  in  the  time  of  Christ,  affirms  (O]  p. 
ii.  p.  525.  ed.  Mangey.)  that  of  five  parts  of  the  f  y, 
the  Jews  inhabited  two.  According  to  his  state- 
ments also,  there  dwelt  in  his  time  in  Alexandria^ 
and  the  other  Egyptian  ^cities,  not  less  than  ten  hun- 
dred thousand  Jews.  (ib.  p.  523.)  This,  however, 
would  seem  exaggerated.  At  that  period  they  suf- 
fered cruel  persecutions  from  Flaccus,  the  Roman 
governor ;  which  Philo  has  described  in  a  separate 
treatise. — Christianity  was  early  known  and  found^ 
professors  here.  According  to  Eusebius,  (Hist 
Ecc.  ii.  c.  17.)  the  apostle  Mark  first  introduced  the- 
gospel  into  Alexandria ;  and  according  to  less  au- 
thentic accounts,  he  suffered  martyrdom  here,  about 
A.  D.  68.  A  church  dedicated  to  this  evangelist,, 
belonging  to  the  Coptic  Jacobite  Christians,  still  ex- 
ists in  Alexandria.  See  Rosenmueller.  Bib.  Geog.  iiL 
p.  291,  seq.     *R. 

The  Jewish  and  Christian  schools  in  Alexandria 
were  long  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  there  ia 
reason  to  believe  that  the  latter,  besides  producing^ 
many  eloquent  preachers,  paid  much  attention  to 
the  multiplying  of  copies  of  the  sacred  writings. 
The  famous  Alexandrian  manuscript,  now  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum,  is  well  known.  (See  Bible.) 
For  many  years  Christianity  continued  to  flourish 
at  this  seat  of  learning,  but  at  length  it  became  the 
source,  and  for  some  time  continued  the  strong- 
hold, of  the  Arian  heresy.  The  divisions,  discords, 
and  animosities,  which  were  thus  introduced,  ren- 
dered the  churches  of  Alexandria  an  easy  prey  ta 
the  Arabian  impostor,  and  at  the  time  to  which  we 
have  alrefwly  referred,  they  were  swept  away  by  hia 
followers. 

The  commerce  of  Alexandria  being  so  great,  es- 
j)ecially  in  corn, — for  Egy])t  was  considered  to  be 
the  granary  of  Rome — the  centurion  might  readily 
"find  a  ship  of  Alexandria — corn-laden — sailing  into 
Italf,"  Acts  xKvii.  6;  xxviii.  11.  It  was  in  this  city 
that  Ai)ollos  was  born,  Acia  xviii.  24. 

ALEXANDRIUM,  a  castle  buih  by  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  king  of  tlie  Jews,  on  a  mountain,  near 
Corea,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Judea,  on  the 
side  of  Samaria,  in  the  direction  of  Jericho,  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  which  waa 
demolished  by  Gabinius,  but  afterwards  rebuilt  br 
Herod.  Here  the  princes  of  Alexander  Jannreus^ 
family  were  mostly  buried ;  and  hither  Herod  or- 
dered the  bodies  of  his  sons,  Alexander  and  Aristo- 
bulus,  to  be  carried,  after  thoy  had  been  put  t« 
death  at  Sebaste,  or  Samaria.  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  24 ;  xiv 
6.  10.27;  xvi.  2and  ult 
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ALGUM,  see  Almuo. 

ALIEN,  a  stranger  or  foreigner.  Those  who  are 
without  an  interest  in  the  new  covenant,  or  who 
are  not  nieinbere  of  the  church  of  Christ,  are  said  to 
be  "aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel," 
Eph.  ii.  12. 

ALLEGORY,  a  figurative  discourse,  which  em- 
ploys terms  appropriate  to  one  thing,  in  order  to 
express  another.  It  is  a  metaphor  prolonged  and 
pursued ;  as,  for  example,  when  the  prophets  repre- 
f»fMit  tie  Jews  under  the  allegory  of  a  vine,  plant- 
ed, cultivated,  watered,  by  tlie  )iand  of  God,  bu> 
which,  instcaa  of  producing  gocd  fruilj  brings  forth 
sour  grapes ;  and  so  of  others.  The  same,  when  the 
apostle  com])are8  the  two  covenants  of  Sinai  and  the 

fospel,  or  Jerusalem  that  now  is,  and  the  heavenly 
erusalem ;  "which  things,"  he  says,  "may  be  alle- 
gorized." As  this  was  common  among  the  Jews,  in 
writing  to  Jews,  he  adopts  their  custom,  in  which, 
having  been  deeply  learned,  he  could,  no  doubt,  have 
greatly  enlarged ;  but  then,  where  had  been  the 
[>ower  of  the  cross  of  Christ ;  the  genuine  unsophis- 
ticated doctrines  of  the  gospel  ? 

Allegories,  as  well  as  metaphors,  parables,  simili- 
tudes, and  comparisons,  are  frequent  in  Scripture. 
The  Jews,  and  the  people  of  the  East  in  general, 
were  fond  of  this  sort  of  figurative  discourse,  and 
used  it  in  almost  every  thing  they  said.  One  chief 
business  of  a  commentator  is,  to  distinguish  between 
the  allegorical  and  literal  meaning  of  passages,  and 
to  reduce  the  allegorical  to  the  literal  sense.  The 
ancient  Jews,  as  the  Therapeutae,  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  Josephus,  and  Philo,  (and  in  imi- 
tation of  them,  many  of  the  fathers,)  turned  even 
the  historical  parts  of  Scripture  into  allegories ;  al- 
though the  literal  sense  in  such  passages  is  most 
clear.  These  allegorical  explanations  may  interest, 
perhaps,  but  they  are  good  for  little ;  they  cannot 
jtistly  be  'produced  as  proofs  of  any  thing ;  unless 
where  Christ,  or  his  apostles,  have  so  applied  them. 

The  ancient  philosophers  and  i)oets  also  used  to 
deliver  doctrines,  and  to  explain  things  allegorically. 
Pythagoras  instructed  his  disciples  in  this  symbolical 
manner,  believing  it  to  be  the  most  proper  method 
of  explaining  religious  doctrines,  and  to  be  a  help  to 
memory.  Euclid  of  Megara  did,  indeed,  forbid  the 
use  of  allegories  and  emblems,  as  fit  only  to  render 
phun  things  obscure ;  and  Socrates  taught  in  a  man- 
ner the  most  natural  and  simple,  excepting  those 
ironies  which  he  sometimes  interspersed  in  his  dis- 
courses. But  the  philosophers,  generally,  were  ex- 
cessively fond  of  allegories  and  mystical  theology ; 
and  they  were  too  closely  imitated  by  the  early 
Christians.     See  Symbols. 

ALLELUIA,  or  Hallelu-jah,  [praise  Jeho- 
vah.) This  word  occurs  at  the  beginning,  and  at 
the  end,  of  many  of  the  Psalms.  It  was  also  sung 
on  solemn  days  of  rejoicing:  "And  all  her  streets 
{%.  e.  of  Jerusalem)  shall  sing  alleluia,"  says  Tobit, 
f])eaking  of  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  Tob.  xiii. 
18.  John,  in  the  Revelation,  says,  (chap.  xix.  1.  3. 
4.  6.)  "I  heard  a  great  voice  of  nmch  people  in 
heaven,  who  cried.  Alleluia;  and  the  four  living 
cn;atures  fell  down,  and  worshipped  God ;  saying. 
Alleluia."  This  expression  of  joy  and  praise  was 
transferred  from  the  synagogue  to  the  church,  and 
it  is  still  occasionally  used  in  devotional  psalmody. 

ALLON  BACHUTH,  the  oak  of  weeping,  a  [)lace 
kn  15ethel,  where  Rebekah's  nurse  was  buried,  Gen. 
ixxv.  8. 

ALLOPHYLI,    'AXXowvXoi,   a  Greek  term,  used 


by  the  LXX.  which  signifies,  properly,  strangerw ; 
but  the  Hebrew  terra,  to  which  it  corresponds,  ig 
generally  taken,  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  signify  the 
Phihstines. 

ALLUSH,  or  Aldsh.  The  Israelites,  being  in  the 
wilderness  of  Shur,  departed  from  Dophkah  to  Al- 
lush,  and  from  thence  to  Rephidim,  Numb,  xxxiii.  13. 
In  Judith,  (chap.  i.  9.)  Chellus  or  Chains,  and  Kades^ 
are  set  down  as  being  near  each  other.  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  fix  Allush  in  Idumea,  about  Gabala,  that 
is,  about  Petra,  the  capital  of  Arabia  Petraea  ;  for,  ac 
cording  to  them,  the  Gabalene  is  near  Petra.  Allush 
is  also  called  Eluza,  or  Chaluza.  In  the  accounts  of 
the  emj)ire,  it  is  situated  in  the  third  Palestine,  and 
is  placed  by  Ptolemy  among  the  cities  of  Idumea. 
The  Jerusalem  Targum  on  Genesis  xxv.  18.  and  on 
Exodus  XV.  02.  translates  Shur  and  the  desert  of 
Shur,  by  A  hush.  [But  Shur  could  not  have  been  far 
from  the  present  Suez,  Exod.  xv.  22.  It  is  imposm 
ble  to  assign  definitely  the  position  of  Alush,  the  en 
campment  of  the  Israehtes.     R. 

ALMON,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  given  to  Aaron** 
family,  Josh.  xxi.  18  ;  probably  the  Alameth   men 
tioned  1  Cliron.  vi.  60. 

ALMON-DIBLATHAIM,  one  of  the  stations  of 
the  Israelites  before  they  reached  mount  Nebo, 
Numb,  xxxiii.  46. 

ALMOND-TREE,  yv,  shaked,  from  a  root  which 
signifies  to  watch ;  for,  in  fact,  the  almond-tree  is  one 
of  the  first  trees  that  blossom  in  the  spring,  and,  as 
it  were,  awakes,  while  most  are  asleep  by  reason  of 
winter.  This  tree  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
The  Lord,  intending  to  express  to  Jeremiah  (L  11.) 
the  vigilance  of  his  wrath  against  his  peoi)le,  showed 
him  the  branch  of  an  almond-tree ;  where  the  du- 
phcity  of  meaning  in  the  word  shaked  is  difficult  to 
express  in  a  translation.  "  What  seest  thou  ?  "  He 
answers,  "  I  see  the  rod  of  an  almond-tree,^''  (i.  e.  a 
watcher.)  The  Lord  rephes:  "  I  will  tca<c/i  over  my 
word  to  fulfil  it." 

The  almond-tree  resembles  a  peach-tree,  but  Lb 
larger.  In  Judea  it  blossoms  in  January,  and  by 
March  has  fruit.  Aaron's  rod,  which  bore  blossoms 
and  fruit  in  the  wilderness,  (Numb.  xvii.  8.)  was  of 
the  almond-tree.  The  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  (xii.  5.] 
expressing  metaphorically  the  whiteness  of  an  old 
man's  hair,  says,  "The  ahnond-tree  shall  flourish." 
The  blossoms  of  this  tree  are  white. 

ALMS,  charitable  donation.  The  word  is  derived 
ultimately  from  the  Greek  "EXtog,  mercy,  pity,  com- 
])assion. 

ALMUG,  or  by  transposition  Aloum,  a  kind  of 
wood  which  Hiram  brought  from  Ophir,  1  Kings  x. 
11 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  8.  The  rabbins  generally  render  it 
coral ;  others  ebony,  or  pine.  It  certainly  is  not  coral, 
for  this  is  not  proper  to  make  musical  instruments, 
nor  to  be  used  in  rails,  or  a  staircase,  to  which  uses, 
the  Scri])ture  tells  us,  the  wood  almug  was  put.  The 
pine-tree  is  too  comnjon  in  Judea,  and  the  neighbor- 
ing country,  to  search  for  it  as  far  as  Ophir.  The 
wood  thyinum  (by  which  the  word  is  rendered  in 
the  Vulgate)  is  that  of  the  citron-tree,  knowr^  frD  the 
ancieats,  and  much  esteemed  for  its  odor  and  beauty 
It  came  from  Mauritania.     Phn.  xiii.  16. 

Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  by  aimug,  or  algum,  or 
simply  gum,  taking  al  for  an  article,  is  to  be  under- 
stood oily  and  gummy  wood,  f)articularly  of  ihe  tree 
which  f)roduce8  gum  Arabic.  It  is  said  gum  Ammo- 
niac proceeds  from  a  tree  resembhng  that  which 
bears  myrrh  ;  and  gum  Arabic  comes  from  the  black 
acacia,  which  he  takes  to  be  the  same  as  the  Shittiir 
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?  «iod,  frequently  mentioned  by  Moses ;  if  so,  Solo- 
mon's Mmug  and  Moses's  Shittim,  he  remarks,  would 
be  the  same  wood.     See  Shittim. 

[Some  have  8ui)posed  the  Almug  to  be  Sandal- 
rood,  {Santaluniy)  whicli  is  a  native  of  the  East  In- 
lies,  and  much  used  for  costly  work.  So  Rosenmuel- 
ler.  Kimchi  compares  the  Arabian  Ahnokam,  which  is 
theArabic  name  of  the  wood  usually  known  in  Europe 
by  the  a{)pellation  ^raziY-wood,  from  the  tree  CtEsal- 
pinia  of  Linnaeus.  There  are  various  species  of 
ihis  tree.  That  called  the  CfBsalpinia  sappan  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  Siam,  the  Molucca  islands, 
uid  Japan ;  as  are  also  several  other  species.  Its 
wood  is  very  durable,  and  is  used  in  fine  cabinet 
work.  It  yields  also  a  dye  of  a  beautiful  red  color, 
fcr  which  it  is  much  used.  Its  resemblance  in  color 
»  coral  may  have  given  occasion  for  the  name  Al- 
twtg",  which,  in  Rabbinic,  still  signifies  coral ;  and  then 
die  meaning  of  the  name  would  be  coral-wood,  Ge- 
lenius  adopts  this  supposition.  See  Rees's  Cyclop. 
Art.  CcBsalpinia.     R. 

I.  ALOES,  or  Aloe,  an  East  Indian  tree,  that 
^ows  about  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  At  the  head  of  it  is 
a  large  bundle  of  leaves,  thick  and  indented,  broad 
*t  bottom,  but  narrowing  towards  the  point,  and 
About  four  feet  in  length ;  the  blossom  is  red,  inter- 
mixed with  yellow,  and  double  like  a  pink ;  from 
Ais  blossom  comes  fruit,  like  a  large  pea,  white  and 
red.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  is  drawn  by  cutting 
them  with  a  knife ;  and  afterwards  it  is  received  in 
bottles.  The  eastern  geographers  tell  us,  that  the 
wood  of  aloes,  the  smell  of  which  is  exquisite,  is 
I  found  only  in  those  provinces  of  India  which  are 
[comprehended  in  the  first  climate ;  that  the  best  is 
ihat  which  grows  in  the  isle  of  Senf,  situated  in  the 
Indian  sea,  towards  China.  Others  are  of  opinion, 
ihat  the  wood  of  aloes,  produced  in  the  isle  of  Comar, 
or  at  Cape  Comorin,  is  the  best,  and  that  it  was  of  this 
lund  a  certain  king  of  India  made  a  present,  weigh- 
ing ten  quintals,  to  Nouschirvan ;  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  fire,  melted,  and  burned  hke  wax.  This 
wood  is  brought  likewise  from  the  islands  of  Su- 
matra and  Ceylon.  The  Siamese  ambassadors  to 
the  court  of  France,  in  1686,  brought  a  present  of  it 
from  their  sovereign ;  and  were  the  first  to  commu- 
nicate any  consistent  account  of  the  tree.  It  is  said 
to  be  about  the  height  and  fonn  of  the  olive-tree ; 
the  trunk  is  of  three  colors,  and  contains  three  sorts 
of  wood ;  the  heart,  or  finest  part,  is  called  tambac  or 
talainbcu:,  and  is  used  to  perfume  dresses  and  apart- 
ments. It  is  worth  more  than  its  weight  in  gold ; 
and  is  esteemed  a  sovereign  cordial  against  fainting 
fits,  and  other  nervous  disorders.  From  this  account 
the  reader  will  perceive  the  rarity  and  value  of  this 
perfume,  implied  in  the  notice  taken  of  it  by  the 
ipouse  in  the  Canticles,  (iv.  14.)  and  the  boast  of  the 
prostitute,  Prov.  vii.  17.  The  sandal-wood  ap- 
proaches to  many  of  its  properties ;  and  is  applied 
to  similar  uses,  as  a  perfume  at  sacrifices,  &c. 
The  aloes  of  Syria,  Rhodes,  and  Candia,  called 
Aspalathiis,  is  a  shrub  full  of  thorns;  the  wood 
of  which  is  used  by  perfumers,  after  they  have 
taken  off  the  bark,  to  give  consistency  to  their  per- 
fumes. 

[This  tree  or  wood  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
\aYuXXoxov,  and  later  ^vXaXur],  and  ha«  been  known  to 
i  modems  by  the  names  of  aloe- wood,  paradise -wood, 
!  eagle- wood,  etc.  Modem  botanists  distinguish  two 
kinds ;  the  one  genuine  and  most  precious,  the  other 
more  common  and  inferior.  The  fonner  grows  in 
i  Cochin-China,  Siam,  and  China,  is  never  exported. 


and  is  of  so  great  rarity  in  India  itself,  as  to  be  wordi 

its  weight  in  gold.  Pieces  of  this  wood  that  are 
resinous,  of  a  dark  color,  heavy,  and  perforated  as  if 
by  worms,  are  called  calanibac ;  the  tree  itself  is  called 
by  the  Chinese  suk-hiang.  It  is  represented  at 
large,  with  an  erect  trunk,  and  lofty  branches.  The 
other  or  more  common  species  is  called  garo  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  is  tlie  wood  of  a  tree  mjwing  in 
the  Moluccas,  the  excoecaria  agallocha  of  LiiuitEus. 
The  leaves  are  hke  those  of  a  pear-tree ;  and  it  has 
a  milky  juice,  which,  as  the  tree  grows  old,  liardena 
into  a  fragrant  resin.  The  trunk  is  knotty,  crooked, 
and  usually  hollow.  The  domestic  name  in  India 
is  a^hU ;  whence  the  Euroj)eans  who  first  visited 
India  gave  it  the  name  of  lignum  aquil^B,  or  eagle- 
wood.  From  this  same  agfiU  the  Hebrew  name 
cV.-iN  seems  also  to  be  derived.  But  as  this  is  also, 
as  to  form,  the  plural  of  Shn,  a  tent,  the  Vulgate  in 
Numb.  xxiv.  6.  has  translated  tlnjs:  "As  tents 
which  the  Lord  hath  sjiread ;"  while  the  Hebrew  is: 
"  As  aloe-trees  which  the  Lord  hath  planted  ;" — in 
our  version,  "  lign-aloes." — Aloe-wood  is  said  by 
Herodotus  to  have  been  used  by  the  Egy{)tians  for 
embalming  dead  bodies ;  and  Nicodemus  brought  it, 
mingled  with  myrrh,  to  embalm  the  body  of  our 
Lord,  John  xix.  39.  See  Gesenius,  Thesaurus 
Ling.  Heb.  p.  33.     R. 

II.  ALOES,  a  plant  or  herb,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  about  two  inches  thick,  prickly,  and  chamfered ; 
in  the  middle  rises  a  stem ;  and  the  flower  yields  a 
white  kernel,  extremely  light,  and  almost  round. 
These  aloes  are  not  uncommon  among  us.  It 
has  been  said,  that  one  kind  of  aloes  flowers 
but  once  in  a  hundred  years,  and  that,  as  its  flower 
opens,  it  makes  a  great  noise ;  but  there  have  been 
several  seen  blowing  in  tlie  gardens  at  and  round 
London,  without  making  any  noise.  As  the  flowem 
have  six  stamina,  and  one  style,  Linna?us  raii<j:;e8 
this  plant  in  the  sixth  class,  called  hexandria  monogy- 
nia.  Our  knowledge  of  it  is  obtained  not  so  much 
from  oriental  specimens,  as  from  American,  which 
could  not  be  known  to  the  ancients.  The  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  furnishes  many  kinds. 

From  this  plant  is  extracted  the  common  drug 
called  aloes,  which  is  a  very  bitter  resin.  Some 
have  supposed  that  this  was  what  Nicodemus  brought 
for  embalming  the  body  of  Christ,  John  xix.  39. 
See  the  close  of  the  preceding  article. 

ALPHA,  (A,)  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  alphur 
bet.  See  the  letter  A.  Martial,  in  imitation  or  th« 
Greeks,  who  used  to  distinguish  the  rank  of  peopk 
by  letters,  says : 

Quod  Alpha  dixi,  Codre,  penuiatorum, 
Te  nuper,  aliqua,  cum  jocarer  in  charta : 
Si  forte  bilem  movit  hie  tibi  versus, 
Dicas  licebit  Beta  me  togatorum. 

Epig.  1.  y.  Ep.  36. 

ALPHABET,  see  Hebrew  Letters. 

L  ALPHiEUS,  father  of  James  the  less,  (Matt.  3l 
3 ;  Luke  vi.  15.)  and  husband  of  the  Mary  who  W!i* 
sister  to  the  mother  of  Christ ;  (John  xix.  25.)  for 
which  reason,  James  is  called  the  Lord's  brother. 
(See  Brother.)  By  comparing  John  xix.  25.  with 
Luke  xxiv.  10.  and  Matt,  x.  3.  it  is  evident  that  Al- 
pheeus  is  the  same  as  Cleophas ;  Alphseus  being  his 
Greek  name,  and  Cleophas  his  Hebrew  or  Syriac 
name,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  province,  or 
the  time,  where  men  often  had  two  names,  by  ens 
of  which    they  were  known  to  their  friends  and 
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eouDtrymen,  and  by  the  other  to  the  Romans,  or 
strangers.  More  probably,  however,  tlie  double 
name  in  Greek  arises  from  a  diversity  in  pronouncing 
the  n  in  his  Aramean  name,  >Din ;  a  diversity  which 
18  common  also  in  the  Septujigint.  See  Kuinoei  on 
John  xix.  25.     See  also  Names. 

IL  ALPHiEUS,  father  of  Levi,  or  Matthew,  the 
apostle  and  evangelist,  Mark  ii.  14. 

L  ALTAR,  the  place  on  which  sacrifices  were 
offered.  Sacrifices  are  nearly  iis  ancient  as  worship ; 
and  aluirs  are  of  n(3arly  e(|ual  antiijuity.  Scripture 
upeaks  of  aluirs,  erected  by  the  [mlriarchs,  without 
describing  tiieir  form,  or  the  materials  of  which  they 
were  composed.  The  altar  which  Jacob  set  up  at 
Bethel,  was  the  stone  wliicb  had  served  him  for  a 
pillow;  and  (lidcon  sacrificed  on  the  rock  before 
nis  h()us(;.  The  first  aluirs  which  God  commanded 
Moses  to  raise,  were  of  earth  or  rough  stones ;  and 
the  Lord  declared,  that  if  iron  were  used  in  con- 
structing tlinm,  they  wojild  become  impure,  Exod. 
XX.  24,  25.  The  aluir  which  Moses  enjoined  Joshua 
to  build  on  Mount  Ebal,  was  to  be  of  unpolished 
Atones,  (Deut.  xxvii.  5;  Josh.  viii.  3L)  and  it  is  very 
probable,  that  siich  were  those  built  by  Saimiel,  Saul, 
and  David.  The  aluir  which  Solomon  erected  in 
the  temjjle  was  of  brass,  but  filled,  it  is  believed, 
with  rough  stones,  2  Chron.  iv.  1.  That  built  at 
Jerusalem,  by  Zerubbabel,  afler  the  return  from 
Babylon,  was  of  rough  stones;  as  was  that  of  the 
Maccabees.  Josephus  says,  (De  Bello,  Ub.  vi.  cap. 
14.)  that  the  altar  which  was  in  his  time  in  the  tem- 
ple, was  of  rough  stones,  fifleen  cubits  high,  forty 
long,  and  forty  wide. 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptian  pictures  that  have 
been  discovered  at  Herculaneum,  are  two  of  a  very 
curious  descri])tion,  re])resenting  sacred  ceremo- 
nies of  the  EgyjHians,  probably  in  honor  of  Isis. 
Upon  these  subjects  we  shall  lay  the  substance  of 
Mr.  Taylor's  remarks  before  our  readers. 

In  the  first  picture,  the  scene  of  the  subject  is  in 

the  area  before  a 
temple  ;  (as  usual ;) 
the  congregation  is 
numerous,  the  mu- 
sic various,  and  the 
priests  engaged  are 
at  least  nine  per- 
sons. The  temple 
is  raised,  and  an 
ascent  of  eleven 
steps  leads  up  to  it. 
On  this  altar  we 
observe,  (1.)  Its 
fonn  and  decora- 
tions. (2.)  The  birds 
about  it  In  the 
original,  one  Ibis  is 
lymg  down  at  ease,  another  is  standing  up,  without  fear 
or  apju'ehension ;  a  third,  perched  on  some  paling,  is 
looking  over  the  heads  of  the  people ;  and  a  fourtli 
is  standing  on  the  back  of  a  Sphinx,  nearly  adjacent 
to  the  temple,  in  the  front  of  it.  It  deserves  notice, 
that  ihis  altar  (and  the  other  also)  has  at  each  of  its 
four  comers  a  rising,  which  continues  square  to  about 
half  its  height,  but  from  thence  is  gradually  sloped 
off  to  an  edge,  or  a  point  These  are,  no  doubt,  the 
koma  of  the  altar;  and  probably  this  is  their  true 
figure.  See  Exod.  xxvii.  2,  &c. ;  xxix.  12 ;  Ezekiel 
xUii.  L5.  On  these  Joab  caught  hold,  (1  Kiuirs  ii. 
28.)  and  to  these  the  Ftiahnim  alludes,  (cxviii.  27.) 
**  Bind  the  sacrifice  with  cords  unto  the  bonis  of  the 


altar."     It  is  probable  that  the  primary  use  of  these 
horns  was  to  retain  the  victim. 

(1.)  Observe  the  garland  with  which  this  altar  is 
decorated.  (2.j  Observe  the  occupation  of  the  priest, 
who,  with  a  kind  of  fan,  is  blowing  up  the  fire.  No 
doubt  this  fan  is  employed,  because  to  blow  up  the 
sacred  flame  with  the  breath  would  have  been 
deemed  a  kind  of  polluting  it."  It  may  bear  a  ques- 
tion, whether  something  of  the  same  nature  were 
not  used  in  kindling  the  fire  on  the  Jewish  altar. 
That  fans  were  known  anciently  in  the  East,  is  highly 
probable,  from  the  simplicity  of  the  instrument,  no 
less  than  from  its  use.  The  ancients  certainly  had 
fans  to  drive  away  flies  with,  (Greek  ^viooofi)^^  Latin 
muscarium,  Martial,  xiv.  Ep.  67.)  We  do  not 
know  indeed  that  any  Jewish  writer  mentions  the 
use  of  a  fan  in  kindling  the  altar  fire ;  nor,  indeed, 
should  we  have  thought  of  it,  had  it  not  occurred  in 
this  Egy})tian  representation. 

The  other  figure  shows  the  hornf    jf  the  altar, 

formed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  foregoing ;  but 
this  is  seen  on  its  angle, 
and  its  general  form  is 
more  elevated.  It  has  no 
garlands,  and  i)erfume8 
appear  to  be  burning  on 
it.  In  this  picture  the  as- 
sembly is  not  so  numer- 
ous as  in  the  other;  but 
almost  all,  to  the  number 
of  ten  or  a  dozen  persons, 
are  playing  on  musical  in- 
struments. 

Both  these  altars  have 
a  simple  projecting  ornament,  running  round  them 
on  their  upper  parts ;  but  this  has  also  a  correspond- 
ing ornament  at  bottom.  Upon  the  base  of  it  stand 
two  birds,  which  deserve  notice,  on  account  of  their 
being  unquestionable  representations  of  the  true 
ancient  Egyptian  Ibis ;  a  bird  long  lost  to  naturalists. 
Perhaps  the  publication  of  these  portraits  of  the  bird 
may  contribute  to  recover  and  identify  it ;  which 
will  be  deemed  a  service  to  natural  history.  They 
also  deserve  especial  notice,  on  account  of  their 
situations,  as  standing  on  the  altar  itself,  or  lying 
down  close  to  it,  even  while  the  sacred  fire  is  burn- 
ing, and  the  sacred  ceremonies  being  performed  by 
the  priests,  close  around  them.  From  their  confident 
familiarity,  it  sliould  seem  that  these  birds  were  not 
only  tolerated,  but  were  considered  as  sacred  ;  and, 
in  some  sense,  as  appertaining  to  the  altar.  Would 
it  not  have  been  a  kind  of  sacrilege  to  have  dis- 
turbed, or  expelled  from  their  domicile,  their  resi- 
dence, these  refugees,  if  refugees  tliey  were,  at  the 
altar  ?  (See  the  history  of  Aristodicus,  Herod,  lib.  i. 
cap,  159.)  Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  i.)  re[)orts,  that  the 
Egyptians  were  very  severe  to  those  who  killed  a 
cat,  or  an  Ibis,  whether  purposely,  or  inadvertently ; 
the  poj)ulace,  he  says,  would  attack  them  in  crowds, 
tind  put  them  to  death  by  the  most  cruel  means ;  often 
without  observing  any  form  of  justice ; — by  a  kind 
of  judgment  of  zeal. 

As  these  Ibises  were  privileged  birdsin  Egypt,  so 
might  some  clean  species  of  birds  be  equally  priv- 
ileged among  the  Jews,  and  be  suflered  quietly  to 
build  in  various  parts  of  the  temple,  in  the  courts 
around  the  altar ;  and  ii  they  were  of  the  nature  of 
our  domestic  fowl,  they  might  even  make  nests,  and 
lay  their  eggs,  at  or  about  the  altar,  or  among  the 
interstices  and  projections  of  the  bottom   layer  of 
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,  large  rough  stones,  which  formed  tlie  hase  of  it.  If 
they  were  the  property  of  the  priesta,  or  of  their 
children,  or  of  any  constant  residents  in  the  temple, 
(alluded  to  in  the  next  verse,)  they  might  give  no 
more  offence,  by  straggling  about  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts, than  the  vicar's  sheep  or  horse  grazing  in  the 
church-yard  does  among  ourselves.  We  know,  too, 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  country  church  among  our- 
selves, in  which  8i>arrows,  and  swallows  too,  do  not 
make  their  nests ;  and  yet,  though  we  dislike  the  de- 
filement they  occasion,  we  do  not  think  the  building 
the  less  sacred.  By  these  considerations,  we  may 
perhaps  illustrate  the  passage,  Psalm  Ixxxiv.  3.  The 
sparrow  hnth  found  a  house,,  and  the  swallow  a  nest  for 
herself  where  she  may  lay  her  young,  even  thine  altars, 
O  Lord  of  hosts. 

The  Altars  in  the  tabernacle  and  in  the  temple  at 
Jenisidem  were  as  follow: — (1.)  The  Altar  of  Burnt- 
offerings.  (2.)  The  Altar  of  Incense.  (3.)  The 
Table  of  Shew-bread  ;  but  this  is  improperly  called 
an  altar.     See  Shew-bread. 

1.  The  Altar  of  Bcrnt-offerinos  is  thus  de- 
■cribed  l)y  Calmet.  It  was  a  kind  of  coffer  of  Shit- 
dm-wood,  covered  with  brass  plates,  (Exod.  xxvii.  1, 
■eq.)  five  cubits  square,  and  three  in  height.     Moses 


})laced  it  towards  the  east,  before  the  entrance  of  the 
Tabernacle,  in  the  open  air,  that  «o  the  fire  which 
was  to  be  kept  perpetually  upon  it,  and  the  smoke 
arising  from  the  sacrifices  which  were  burnt  there, 
might  not  disfigure  the  inside  of  xiie  Tabernacle. 
At  the  four  corners  were  four  horns,  of  a  cubit 
square,  covered  with  the  same  metal  as  the  rest  of 
the  Altar.  They  were  hollow,  that  part  of  the 
blood  might  be  poured  into  them.  Within  the  depth 
or  hollow  of  it  was  a  grate  of  brass,  on  which  the 
fire  was  made,  and  through  which  fell  the  ashes, 
which  were  received  in  a  pan  below.  At  the  four 
corners  of  this  grate  were  four  rings,  and  four  chains, 
which  kept  it  up  at  the  four  horns  of  the  Altar  above 
mentioned.  As  this  Altar  was  portable,  Moses  had 
rings  made,  and  fastened  to  the  sides  of  it,  into 
which  were  put  staves  of  Shittim-wood,  overlaid 
with  brass,  by  means  of  which  it  was  removed  from 
place  to  place. 

Such  was  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offerings  belonging 
to  the  tabernacle  erected  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness ; 
but  in  Solomon's  temple  it  was  much  larger.  This 
was  a  kind  of  cube,  twenty  cubits  long,  as  many 
wide,  and  ten  in  height,  covered  with  thick  platee 
of  brass,  and  filled  with  rough  stones ;  and  on  the 
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©ast  side  there  was  an  easy  ascent  leading  up  to  it. 
When  the  Jews  returned  from  the  captivity  of  Baby- 
lon, they  rebuilt  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offerings,  upon 
the  model  of  Solomon's ;  but  after  both  the  temple 
and  the  altar  had  been  profaned  by  the  orders  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  this  altar  was  demolished, 
and  the  stones  of  it  laid  in  some  part  of  the  temple 


which  was  unpolluted,  till  a  prophet  should  be  raised 
up  by  God,  who  should  come  and  declare  the  use 
for  which  they  were  reserved,  1  Mace,  xiv  41. 
Herod  the  Great,  having  built  a  new  temple,  raised 
an  altar  of  burnt-offerings  like  that  which  had  been 
there  before ;  but  Josephus  says,  that  the  aacent 
to  it  was  on  the  south  side.    B.  J.  ¥i.  p.  918.  edit.  Col 
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The  Altar  of  Burnt-oti'erings,  according  to  the 
ahbins,  was  a  large  mass  of  rough  and  unpohshed 
stones,  die  base  of  which  was  32  cubits,  or  48  feet 
square.  From  thence  the  altar  rose  one  cubit,  or  a 
foot  and  a  half ;  then  there  was  a  diminishing  of  one 
cubit  in  thickness ;  and  from  thence  the  altar,  being 
only  30  cubits  square,  rose  five  cubits,  and  received 
a  new  diminution  or  in-benching  of  two  cubits,  and 
consequently  was  reduced  to  28  cubits  square.  From 
thence  again  it  rose  three  cubits,  but  was  two  cubits 
smaller.  Lastly,  it  rose  one  cubit,  and  so  being  in 
all  24  cubits,  or  36  feet  square,  it  formed  the  hearth 
on  wbich  the  sacrifices  were  burnt,  and  the  perpet- 
ual fire  kept  up.  The  diminution  of  two  cubits, 
which  was  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Altar,  served 
as  a  passage  for  the  [)riests  to  go  and  come  about 
the  aJtar,  to  attend  the  fire,  and  to  place  the  sacrifice 
on  it. 

This  altar,  being  composed  of  large  plates  of  massy 
brass,  was  thence  called  the  brazen  altar,  1  Kings 
viii.  64.  The  ascent  was  by  a  sloping  rise  on  the 
0outh  side,  called  Kibbesh,  32  cubits  in  length,  arid 
16  in  breadth ;  it  landed  upon  the  upper  benching- 
in,  near  the  hearth,  or  tO})  of  the  altar ;  because  to 
go  up  by  steps  was  forbidden  by  the  law.  The 
priests  might  go  round  about  the  altar,  and  perform 
their  offices  very  conveniently  upon  the  two  in- 
benchings  which  we  have  described ;  namely,  that 
of  the  middle,  and  that  above  it,  both  of  which 
were  a  cubit  broad. 

The  following  is  an  explanation  of  the  profile  of 
the  altar  of  bunit-oflTerings  according  to  the  rab- 
bins, and  Dr.  Prideaux. 
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«.     A  Trench  which  went  quite  round   the  Altar, 
wherein  was  thrown  the  blood  of  the  sacri- 
fices. 
«.  6.  The  Foundation  of  the  Altar,  one  cubit  high, 

and  32  cubits  square. 
k  c.  The  first  in-benching,  one  cubit  broad, 
e.  d.  The  elevation  of  five  cubits. 
d,  e.  The  second  in-benching,  one  cubit  broad. 
«./.  The  elevation  of  three  cubits. 
f.e.  The  third  in-benching,  one  cubit  broad. 
J",  h.  The  last  rising,  one  cubit 
k      The  Hearth  of  24  cubits,  or  36  feet  square. 
k.  k.  The  Horns  of  the  Altar,  of  one  cubit,  and  hol- 
low, half  a  cubit  square. 
I      The  sloping  ascent  to  the  Altar,  32  cubits   in 

length. 
m.  d.  The  passage  on  both   sides  the  Kibbesk,  to  the 
second  in-benching. 
The  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  both  in  the  taberna- 
cle and  temple,  was  regarded  as  an  asylum  or  place 
of  refuge.     1  Kings  i.  50,  seq.  ii.  28,  seq. 

2.  The  Altar  of  L'hcknsk  was  a  small  table  of 
Shittim-wood,  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  of  one 
cubit  in  length,  another  in  width,  and  two  in  height, 
Exod.  XXX.  1,  seq.  At  the  four  comers  were  four 
horns,  and  all  around  a  httle  border  or  crown  over 
h.  On  each  side  were  two  rings,  into  which  staves 
might  be  in'=»prted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  It 
Hood  in  tli«  holy  place,  (not  m  th«  holy  of  hoUes,) 


over  against  the  table  of  shew-bread.  sLvery  niom 
ing  and  evening  the  priest  in  waiting  for  that  week, 
and  appointed  by  lot  for  this  office,  offered  incense 
of  a  particular  composition  upon  this  altar ;  and  to 
this  end  entered  with  the  smoking  censer  filled  with 
fire  from  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  into  the  holy 
place.  The  priest,  having  placed  the  censer  on  it, 
retired  out  of  the  holy  place.  This  was  the  altar 
which  was  hidden  by  Jeremiah  before  the  captivity, 
2  Mace.  ii.  5,  6.  On  the  Altar  of  Incense  the  priest 
Zacharias  was  ap})ointed  to  place  the  perfume  ;  and 
while  engaged  in  this  service  he  received  the  annun 
ciation  of  the  birth  of  a  son,  Luke  i.  11. 

II.  ALTAR  at  Athens,  inscribed  '^yra>fTTa>  ^«t5, 
"<o  the  unknown  God^  Paul,  discoursing  in  that  city 
on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  was  carried  by  some 
of  the  philosophers  before  the  judges  of  the  Areop- 
agus, where  he  uses  this  expression :  (Acts  xvii.  S^ 
23.)  "  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all  things 
ye  are  too  su})erstitious,  over  fond  of  gods ;  for  as  I 
passed  by,  and  beheld  your  sacred  instruments,  I 
found  an  altar,  with  this  inscription — "To  the  un- 
known god ;"  him,  therefore,  whom  ye  worship  as 
^^ unknown" — him  declare  (represent,  announce)  I 
unto  you."  The  question  is.  What  was  this  altar, 
thus  consecrated  to  the  " unknown  god?"  Jerome 
says,  that  it  was  inscribed  "  to  the  gods  of  Asia,  Eu- 
rope, and  Africa  ;  to  the  unknown  and  strange  gods  ;** 
and  that  the  apostle  uses  the  singular  form,  because 
his  design  was  only  to  demonstrate  to  the  Atheni- 
ans, that  they  adored  an  unknown  god.  In  Ep.  ad 
Tit  c.  i.  12. 

Some,  as  Grotius,  Vossius,  Beza,  believe  that  Paul 
speaks  of  altars  extant  in  several  places  of  Attica, 
without  any  inscription,  erected  afler  a  solemn  expi- 
ation for  the  country,  by  the  philosopher  Epimeni- 
des ;  see  the  note  of  Dr.  Doddridge  below.  Others 
conceive  that  this  altar  was  the  one  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  and   Philostratus,  (Attic,   lib.  vi.  cap.  2.) 

who    8J)eak    of  '^^yrwmwv  dto^v   (iv)^oi  i'd()VVTat,    al       s, 

at  Athens,  consecrated  "to  the  unknown  gods,** 
Lucian,  in  the  Dialogue  attributed  to  him,  entitled 
Philopatris,  swears — "by  the  uivknowiv  god,  at 
Athens."  He  adds,  "Being  come  to  Athens,  and 
finding  there  the  unknown  god,  we  worshipped 
him,  and  gave  thanks  to  him,  with  hands  lifled  up 
to  heaven."  Another  statement  is  made  by  Peter 
Comestor.  He  relates,  that  Dionysius,  the  Areopa- 
gite,  observing,  while  he  was  at  Alexandria,  the 
eclipse,  which,  contrary  to  nature,  hapj)ened  at  the 
death  of  our  Saviour,  from  thence  concluded,  that 
some  unknown  god  suffered ;  and  not  being  then  in 
a  situation  to  learn  more  of  the  matter,  he  erected, 
at  his  return  to  Athens,  this  altar,  "  to  the  unknown 
god,"  which  gave  occasion  to  Paul's  discourse  at  the 
Areopagus.  Theophylact,  (Ecumenius,  and  others, 
give  a  different  account  of  its  origin  and  design,  but 
each  of  their  opinions,  as  also  those  we  have  no- 
ticed, has  its  difficulties. 

Chrysostom  thinks  the  altar,  entitled,  "To  the 
gods  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa,  to  the  unknovm 
and  strange  gods,"  is  not  that  mentioned  by  Paul ; 
as  the  Areopagites  would  never  have  understood 
this  altar  by  the  bare  designation  of  the  "  Unknown 
God."  He  conceives  it  to  be  more  probable  that  the 
Athenians,  who  were  a  people  extremely  super- 
stitious, being  apprehensive  that  they  had  forgotten 
some  divinity  and  omitted  to  worship  him,  erected 
altars  in  some  parts  of  their  city,  inscribed  "  To  the 
unknown  god ;"  whence  Paul  took  occasion  to 
preach,  first  Jehovah,  and  then  Jesus,  to  them,  as  a 
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€k)d,  with  respect  to  them,  truly  unhtc  ir*i,  yet,  in 
80ine  son,  adored  without  their  knowing  him. 
Chrysost.  in  Acta. 

Augustin  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  Athenians, 
under  the  appellation  of  the  unknown  God,  wor- 
shipped the  true  one.  Others  also  have  thought, 
that  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  the  object  of  this  altar, 
he  being  a  powerful  God,  but  not  fully  known,  as 
the  Jews  never  used  his  name  in  speech,  but  substi- 
tuted "the  Lord"  for  "Jehovah." 

The    following   is  Dr.   Doddridge's  note  on   the 

{)assage: — "The  express  testimony  of  Lucian  (Phi- 
opat.  ad  fin.)  sufficiently  proves  that  there  was  such 
an  inscription  at  Athens ;  and  shows  how  unneces- 
sary, as  well  as  unwarrantable,  it  was  in  Jerome  to 
suppose,  that  the  apostle,  to  serve  his  own  purpose, 
gives  this  turn  to  an  inscription,  which  bore  on  its 
front  a  plurality  of  deities.  Whence  this  important 
phenomenon  arose,  or  to  what  it  particularly  referred, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  say.  Witsius  (Melet.  p.  85.) 
with  Heinsius  (in  loc.)  understands  it  of  Jehovah, 
whose  name,  not  being  pronounced  by  the  Jews 
themselves,  might  give  occasion  to  this  appellation ; 
and  to  this  sense  Mr.  Biscoe  inclines  (Boyle's  Lect. 
chap.  viii.  §  12.  p.  322.  325.)  Dr.  Welwood  (pref 
to  the  Banquet  of  Xenophon,  p.  18,  19.)  supposes 
that  Socrates  reared  this  altar,  to  express  his  devo- 
tion to  the  one  hving  and  true  God,  of  whom  the 
Athenians  had  no  notion  ;  and  whose  incomprehen- 
sible being  he  insinuated,  by  this  inscrii)tion,  to  lye 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  their  understanding,  or  his 
own.  And  in  this  I  should  joyfully  acquiesce,  could 
[  find  one  ancient  testimony  in  confirmation  of  the 
act  As  it  is,  to  omit  other  conjectures,  I  must  give 
the  preference  to  that  which  Beza  and  Dr.  Ham- 
mond have  mentioned,  and  which  Mr.  Hallet  (Disc. 
on  Script,  vol.  i.  p.  307,  308.)  has  labored  at  large  to 
confirm  and  illustrate  ;  though  I  think  none  of  these 
iCarned  writers  has  set  it  in  its  most  natural  and  ad- 
vantageous light.  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  life  of 
Epimenides,  (vide  lib.  i.  p.  29,  C.  with  the  notes  of  J. 
Casaubon  and  Menagius,)  assures  us,  that  in  the  time 
of  that  philosopher  (about  600  years  before  Christ) 
there  was  a  terrible  pestilence  at  Athens ;  in  order  to 
avert  which,  when  none  of  the  deities  to  whom  they 
sacrificed,  appeared  able  or  willing  to  help  them, 
Epimenides  advised  them  to  bring  some  sheep  to  the 
Areopagus,  and  letting  them  loose  from  thence,  to 
follow  them  till  they  lay  down,  and  then  to  sacrifice 
them  (as  I  suppose  the  words  tw  7r^o(T»|xo»Tt  Wew 
signify)  to  the  god  near  whose  temple  or  altar  they 
then  were.  Now  it  seems  probable,  that,  Athens  not 
being  then  so  full  of  these  monuments  of  supersti- 
tion as  afterwards,  these  sheep  lay  down  in  places 
where  none  of  them  were  near ;  and  so  occasioned 
the  rearing  what  the  historians  call  anonymous  altars^ 
or  altars,  each  of  which  had  the  inscription  oyvfoaTm 
0ew,  to  the  unknown  god;  meaning  thereby,  the 
deity  who  had  sent  the  plague,  whoever  he  were ; 
one  of  which  altars,  at  least,  however  it  might  have 
been  repaired,  remained  till  Paul's  time,  and  long 
after.  Now  as  the  God  whom  Paul  preached  as 
Lord  of  all,  was  indeed  the  deity  who  sent  and  re- 
moved this  pestilence,  the  apostle  might,  with  great 
propriety,  tell  the  Athenians,  he  declared  to  them 
him  whom,  without  knowing  him,  they  worshipped  ; 
as  I  think  the  concluding  words  of  the  23d  verse 
may  most  fairly  be  rendered." 

Dr.  Lardner  has  an  article  on  this  subject,  which 
may  be  consulted  with  advantage  ;  it  it  in  the  quarto 
odition  vol.  iv.  p.  174. 
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[It  is  a  strong  objection  to  the  view  taken  above  b^ 
the  excellent  Dr.  Doddridge,  that  the  sacrifices  were 
to  be  offered,  not  to  an  ayvojcrw  ^la,  but  to  rw  nQoofj- 
xoiTt  ^eco^  i.  e.  the  god  to  whom  the  affair  pertains, 
or  the  god  who  can  avert  tlie  pestilence,  whoever  he 
may  be  ;  so  that  the  inscription  on  such  altars,  if 
any,  would  doubtless  have  been,  rw  nfjooilxovn  ^sm. 
But  these  altars  are  expressly  said  by  the  Greek 
writer  to  have  been  (ioi^ol  avwrv^ioi,  i.  e.  anonymous 
altars, — though  evidently  not  in  tlie  sense  in  which 
Dr.  Doddridge  has  taken  it,  but  meaning  altare 
without  any  name  or  inscription. 

Eichhorn  conjectures  (Allgem.  Biblioth.  iii.  p.414.) 
that  there  were  standing  at  Athens  various  very  an- 
cient altars,  which  originally  had  no  inscription,  and 
which  were  afterwards  not  destroyed,  for  fear  of  pro- 
voking the  anger  of  the  god  to  whom  each  had  been 
dedicated,  although  it  was  no  longer  known  who 
this  god  was.  He  supposes  that  therefore  the  in- 
scription, ocYvtoOTca  v9fw,  was  placed  upon  them,  which 
would  properly  signify,  "  to  an  unknown  god,"  and 
not  "  to  THE  unknown  god."  Of  these  altars,  Paui 
met  with  only  one,  and  spoke  accordingly.  Thai 
there  were  altars  with  this  inscription,  in  the  plura' 
number,  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Pausanias, 
(V.  14.  p.  412.)  and  we  may  well  conclude,  on  the 
authority  of  Paul,  that  at  least  one  existed  at  Athens 
with  the  inscription  in  the  singular. 

Bretschneider  supposes   the   inscription   to   have 
been,  ayiworot?  s^soig,  i.  e.  to  the  gods  of  foreign  na 
tions,  unknown  to  the  Athenians ;  indicating  eithe 
that  foreigners  might  sacrifice  upon  that  altar  to  thei 
own  gods,  or   that  Athenians   who  were   about  to 
travel  abroad,  might  first  by  sacrifices  propitiate  the 
favor  of  the  gods  of  the  countries  they  wefe  about  to 
visit.     He  quotes  the  following  sentiment  of  Tertul- 
lian :  "  I  find   indeed   altars  prostituted  to  unknow% 
gods,  but  idolatry  is  an  Attic  trait ;  also  to  uncertah 
gods,  but  superstition  is  a  trait  of  Rome."     (Adv 
Marc.  i.  9.)     This  view  is  in  substance  similar  to  that 
of  Jerome,  first  above  mentioned.     Bretschn.  Lex. 

N.  T.  art.  ayrwaroc. 

So  much  at  least  is  certain,  both  from  Paul's  as- 
sertion and  the  testimony  of  Greek  profane  writers, 
that  altars  to  an  unknown  god  or  gods  existed  at 
Athens.  But  the  attempt  to  ascertain  definitely 
whom  the  Athenians  worshipped  under  this  appella- 
tion, must  ever  remain  fruitless  for  want  of  sufficient 
data.  The  inscription  afforded  to  Paul  a  hapi)y  oc- 
casion of  proclaiming  the  gospel ;  and  those  who 
embraced  it,  found  indeed  that  the  Being  whom  they 
had  thus  *ignorantly  worshipped,'  was  the  one  only 
living  and  true  God.  See  Kuinoel's  Comm.  in  Act 
xvii.  23.     *R. 

ALUSH,  see  Allush. 

AMALEK,  son  of  Eliphaz  and  Timna  his  concu- 
bine, and  grandson  of  Esau.  He  succeeded  Gatam 
in  the  government  of  Edom,  south  of  Judah  ;  (Gren. 
xxxvi.  12,  16.  1  Chron.  i.  36.)  and  is  by  some  sup- 
posed to  have  been  father  of  the  Amalekites  who 
dwelt  on  the  south  of  Judah.  This,  however,  is 
very  disputable,  as  will  appear  from  what  follows. 

AMALEKITES,  a  powerful  people  who  dwelt 
in  Arabia  Petrsea,  between  the  DeaJd  sea  and  the 
Red  sea,  or  between  Havilah  and  Shur ;  (1  Sam.  xt. 
7.)  perhaps  in  moving  troops.  We  cannot  assign  th« 
place  of  their  habitation,  except  in  general  it  is  ap- 
parent that  they  dwelt  south  of  Palestine,  between 
mount  Scir  and  the  border  of  E^jypt ;  and  it  does 
not  aj>pear  that  they  possewed  cities,  though  one  ia 
ment  oued  in  1  Sain.  xv.  5.     They  lived  generall? 
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m  migrating  parties,  in  caves,  or  in  tents.  Tlie  Is- 
raelilee  [iad  scarcely  passed  the  Red  sea,  when  the 
A  malekites  attacked  them  in  the  desert  of  Rephidim, 
and  slew  those  who,  through  fatigue  or  weakness, 
lagged  behind.  Moses,  by  God^s  command,  directed 
Joshua  to  repel  this  assault ;  and  to  record  the  act 
of  inhumanity  in  a  book,  to  pcq)etuate  its  remem- 
brance for  future  vengeance.  Joshua  attacked  the 
A  malekites,  and  defeated  them,  while  Moses  was  on 
the  mountain,  and,  with  Aaron  and  Hur  in  his  com- 
pany, held  up  his  lifted  hands  to  heaven,  A.  M.  2513. 
\ccording  to  the  Scripture  mode  of  expression, 
^oses  required  all  the  virtue  of  his  rod  and  his 
pi-ayers,  to  defeat  so  dreadful  an  enemy  ;  and  if  God 
had  not  interferea  on  behalf  of  his  people,  the  num- 
ber, valor,  and  advantage  of  Amalek's  arms,  had 
fiven  them  the  victory.  Moreover,  victory,  which 
fod  gives  or  withholds  at  his  pleasure,  had  certainly 
favored  the  Amalekites,  if  Aaron  and  Hur,  who  ac- 
fom})anied  Moses  on  the  mount,  remote  from  dan- 
ger, had  not  supported  the  extended  arms  and  hands 
of  that  legislator.  The  mystery  of  this  we  leave  to 
commentators.  The  battle  continued  till  the  ap- 
proach of  night;  for  Scrij)ture  says,  (Exod.  xvii.  12.) 
"the  hands  of  Moses  were  steady  till  the  going  dowii 
of  the  sun."  As  the  success  of  this  action  was  the 
sole  work  of  God,  he  said  to  Moses,  "  Write  this  for 
a  memorial  in  a  book." 

Under  the  Judges,  (Judg.  vi.  3.)  we  see  the  Ama- 
lekites united  with  the  Midianitesand  Moabites  to  op- 
press Israel ;  but  Ehud  delivered  them  from  Eglon, 
jjudg.  iii.  13.)  and  Gideon  delivered  them  from  Mid- 
lan  and  Amalek.  Many  years  after,  the  Lord  di- 
rected Samuel  to  say  to  Saul,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  I  remember  what  Amalek  did  to  Israel, 
how  he  laid  wait  for  him  in  the  way  when  he  came 
up  from  Egypt :  now  go  and  smite  Amalek,  and  ut- 
terly d'38troy  all."  Saul  marched  therefore  against 
the  Amalekites,  advanced  to  their  capital,  defeated 
and  drove  them  from  Havilah  (towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  Euphrates)  to  Shur,  (on  the  Red  sea 
towards  Egypt,)  destroying  the  people  :  but  he  spared 
the  best  of  the  cattle  and  movables ;  thereby  violat- 
ing the  command  of  God.  Nevertheless,  some  fugi- 
tives escaped  ;  for  though  they  ap[)ear  but  little  more 
in  history,  yet  some  years  after  Saul's  expedition 
against  them,  a  troop  of  Amalekites  pillaged  Ziklag, 
then  belonging  to  David,  where  he  had  left  his  wife 
and  his  property  David,  returning,  pursued,  over- 
took, and  dispersed  them,  and  recovered  all  the  booty 
which  they  had  carried  off,  1  Sam.  xxx.  1.  In 
Judges  X.  14.  and  xii.  15.  we  read  of  an  Amalek  and 
a  mount  of  the  Amalekites  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 
It  is  hence  probable  that  colonies  of  this  people  had 
formerly  migrated  into  Canaan;  and  that  one  of 
them  had  thus  maintained  itself  against  the  Ephraim- 
ites.     See  Bib.  Repos.  I.  p.  594. 

The  Arabians  have  a  tradition,  that  Amalek  was  a 
son  of  Ham ;  a  notion  which  we  are  not  disposed  to 
reject ;  for  certainly  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how 
the  Amalekites,  if  only  the  posterity  of  the  son  of 
Eliphaz,  grandson  of  Esau,  could  be  so  powerful  and 
numerous  as  this  tribe  wjis  when  the  Israelites  de- 
parted out  of  Egypt.  Besides,  Moses  relates,  (Gen. 
xiv.  7.)  that  in  Abraham's  time  the  five  confederate 
kings  invaded  Amalek's  country  about  Kadesh,  as 
likewise  that  of  the  Amorites  at  Hazezon-tamar. 
Moses  also  (Numb.  xxiv.  20.)  relates,  that  Balaam, 
observing  from  a  distance  the  land  of  Amalek,  said. 
In  his  prophetic  style,  "  Amalek  is  the  first  f the  head, 
the  oriinnal)  of  the  nations,  but  his  end  shall  be,  that 


he  perish  for  ever."  This  will  not  agree  with  tlw 
Amalekites,  if  they  were  so  modern ;  for  the  gener- 
ation then  hving  was  but  the  thu-d  from  Amalek  him- 
self, as  appears  by  the  following  comparative  gene- 
alogy: 


Esau, 

Ehphaz, 

Amalek, 


Jacob, 

Levi, 

Koath, 

Amram, 

Aaron. 


It  IS  worthy  of  notice,  also,  that  Moses  never  re- 
proaches the  Amalekites  with  attacking  the  Israel- 
ites, their  brethren ;  an  aggravating  circumstance, 
which  it  is  probable  he  would  not  have  omitted  if 
they  had  been  descended  from  Esau,  and,  by  that 
descent,  brethren  to  the  Israelites.  Lastly,  we  see 
the  Amalekites  almost  always  joined  in  Scripture 
with  the  Canaanites  and  Philistines,  and  never  with 
the  Edomites;  and  when  Saul  destroyed  Amalek, 
the  Edomites  neither  assisted  nor  avenged  them.  It 
is  therefore  probable  tliat  the  Amalekites,  so  often 
mentioned  in  Sacred  History,  were  a  people  descend- 
ed from  Canaan,  and  very  different  from  the  de- 
scendants of  Amalek,  tlie  gi-andson  of  Esau,  who 
perhaps  might  be  but  a  small  tribe,  and  not  consj)ic- 
uous  at  the  time ;  if,  indeed,  they  ever  rose  to  much 
importance. 

Of  the  Amalek  destroyed  by  Saul,  too,  the  Arabi- 
ans had  a  tradition,  that  he  was  the  father  of  an  an- 
cient tribe  in  Arabia,  which  contained  only  Arabians 
called  pure ;  the  remains  of  which  were  mingled 
witli  the  posterity  of  Joktan  and  Adnan,  and  sc 
became  Mosarahes,  or  Mostaarahes,,  that  is,  mixed 
Arabians — blended  with  foreigners.  They  believe, 
also,  that  Goliath,  who  was  slain  by  David,  was  king 
of  the  Amalekites,  and  that  the  giants  who  inhabited 
Palestine  in  Joshua's  time,  [)art  of  whom  retired  into 
Africa  while  Joshua  was  Hving,  and  settled  on  the 
coasts  of  Barbary,  were  of  the  same  race  ;  an  account 
which  has  many  circumstances  of  credibility  about 
it  The  son  of  Amalek  was  Ad,  a  celebrated  prince 
among  the  Arabians,  and  as  some  suppose,  the  son 
of  Uz,  and  grandson  of  Aram,  the  son  of  Shem, 
The  Mahommedans  say.  Ad  was  father  of  an  Arabian 
tribe  called  Adites,  who  were  exterminated  for  not 
hearkening  to  the  patriarch  Eber,  who  preached  the 
unity  of  God  to  them.  (D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient.) 
These  accounts  are,  indeed,  very  imperfect ;  but  on 
the  whole,  we  seem  to  be  warranted  in  suggesting, 
(1.)  That  there  were  more  kinds  of  Amalekites  than 
one  :  (2.)  that  the  tribe  which  Saul  destroyed  might 
not  be  very  numcroiis  at  that  time,  and  that  the  tract 
of  country  mentioned  in  relation  to  them,  was  that 
of  their  flight,  not  that  of  their  possession,  unless  as 
rovers,  or  Bedouins:  (3.)  that  they  were  turbulent 
and  violent  toward  their  neighbors,  as  formerly  they 
had  been  toward  the  stragglers  of  Israel ;  which  sug- 
gests the  reason  why  their  neighbors  were  not  dis- 
pleased at  their  expulsion  :  (4.)  that  such  being  their 
character,  they  might  have  produced  a  war,  by  giving 
recent  cause  of  offence  to  Israel;  though  Scripture 
only  mentions  the  fulfilment  of  an  ancient  proph^^cy 
— perhaps  there  never  had  been  peace  between  the 
two  nations:  (5.)  that  Agag,  slain  by  Samuel,  had 
been  extremely  cruel — a  supposition  which  seems 
wjirranted  by  the  expression,  "As  thy  sword  has 
made  mothers  childless  ;**  tlierefore  he  met  with  no 
more  than  his  just  punishment  in  the  death  he  re- 
ceived.    See  AeAO  and  Samuel. 

Mr.  Taylor  arranges  the  different  tribes  bearing 
the  name  of  Amalek  in  a  geographical  view,  thus 
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.)  Amalek,  the  ancient,  Genesis  xiv.  7.  where  the 
[ir£Lse  is  remarkable,  "  all  the  country  of  the  Anialek- 
es,"  which  impHes  a  great  extent.  This  people 
^e  may  place  near  the  Jordan,  Numb.  xxiv.  20.  (2.) 
.  tribe  in  the  region  east  of  Egypt ;  between  Egypt 
nd  Canaan,  Exod.  xvii.  8 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  &c.  (3.)  The 
escendants  of  Eliphaz. — It  was  against  the  second 
f  these  that  Moses  and  Joshua  fought,  (Exod.  xvii. 
13.)  against  which  tribe  perpetual  hostility  was  to 
maintained,  ver.  16;  1  Sam.  xv.  It  was  also, 
lost  probably,  to  the  ancient  Amalekites  (1.)  that 
alaam  alluded  (Numb.  xxiv.  20.)  as  having  been 
first  of  the  nations,"  for  the  descendants  of  Esau 
'^ere  very  far  from  answering  to  this  title  ;  m  fact, 
ley  were  but  just  appealing  as  a  tribe,  or  family. 
Iven  at  this  day,  the  Arabs  distinguish  between 
imilies  of  pure  Arab  blood,  and  those  of  mixed  de- 
cent ;  but  they  include  the  posterity  of  Ishmael 
iTiong  those  of  mixed  descent,  while  they  reckon 
le  Amalekites  by  parentage  as  of  pure  blood.  The 
Dsterity  of  Esau,  therefore,  could  hardly  claim 
rivilege  above  that  of  Ishmael,  either  by  antiquity, 
iy  importance.  Neither  is  it  any  way  likely,  that 
le  Amalekites  of  Esau's  family  should  extend  their 
ttlements  to  where  we  find  those  Amalekites  (2.) 
ho  attacked  Israel  at  the  very  borders  of  Egypt, 
nd  on  the  shores  of  tJie  Red  sea.  Instead  of  Moa- 
mthi,  (Deut.  iii.  14;  Josh.  xii.  5 ;  xiii.  11, 13.)  the  LXX 
ad,  "the  kings  of  the  Amalekites,"  which  implies 
lat  this  people  had  occupied  very  extensive  territo- 
es.  The  same  countries  seem  to  be  alluded  to  by 
>avid,  in  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  7.  where  he  had  already 
lentioned  Edom,  the  Ishmaelites,  Moab,  fcc.  yet 
iBtinct  from  these  he  mentions  Gebel,  Ammori,  and 
malek ;  consequently  this  Amalek  was  not  of  the 
escent  of  Esau,  or  of  Ishmael. 
The  spies  sent  to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan 
^umb.  xiii.  29.)  report,  that  the  Amalekites  inhabit- 
1  the  south  ;  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  equiv- 
cation  of  David  to  Achish,  1  Sam.  xxvii.  David 
ivaded  the  Amalekites,  ver.  8.  but  in  ver.  10.  he 
lys,  he  went  "against  the  50M//iof  Judah,"  the  south 
f  the  Jerahmeelites,  the  south  of  the  Kenites  ;  which 
deed  was  very  true,  as  he  went  against  the  Amalek- 
es,  who  were  soiUh  of  all  those  place§. 

I.  AMANA,  a  mountain,  mentioned  in  Cant.  iv.  8. 
nd  by  some  supposed  to  be  mount  Amanua,  in  Ci- 
cia.  Jerome  and  the  rabbins  describe  the  land  of 
jrael  as  extending  northward  to  this  mountain  ;  and 

is  known  that  Solomon's  dominion  did  extend  so 
ir.  Mount  Amanus,  with  its  continuations,  separates 
yria  and  Cilicia,  and  reaches  from  the  Mediterra- 
ean  to  the  Euphrates. — [The  Amana  of  the  Canti- 
es,  however,  is  rather  the  southern  part  or  eum- 
lit  of  Antilibanus ;  so  called  perhaps  from  the  river 
mana,  which  descended  from  it.  See  Gesenius 
■eb.  Lex.     Reland  Pal.  p.  320.     R. 

II.  AMANA,  a  river  of  Damascus.     See  Abana. 

I.  AMARIAH,  eldest  son  of  Meraioth,  and  father 
f  the  high-priest  Ahitub,  was  high-priest  in  tlie  time 
fthe  Judges,  but  we  are  not  able  to  fix  the  years  of 
is  pontificate.  His  name  occurs  1  Chron.  vi.  7. 
id  if  he  actually  did  exercise  this  oflRce,  he  should 

placed,  as  we  think,  before  Eli,  who  was  succeeded 
y  Ahitub,  who,  in  the  Chronicles,  is  put  cffler  Aina- 
ah,  ver.  7. — [There  was  another  of  this  name, viz. — 

II.  AMARIAH,  high-priest  at  a  later  period,  the 
)n  of  Azariah,  but  also  the  father  of  a  second  Ahi- 
ib,  1  Chron.  vi.  11.  In  like  manner,  in  the  same 
St,  there  are  three  higrh-priests  bearing  the  name  of 

zariah.     R. 


III.  AMARIAH,  great-grandfather  of  the  prophet 
Zephaniah,  and  fath<^r  of  Gedahah,  Zeph.  i.  1. 

I.  AM  ASA,  son  of  J  ether  or  Ithra  and  Abigail, 
David's  sister.  Absalom,  during  his  rebelhon  against 
David,  placed  his  cousin,  Amasa,  at  the  hea<l  of  hia 
troops,  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25.)  but  he  was  defeated  by 
Joab.  After  the  extinction  of  Alwwilom's  party,  David, 
from  dislike  to  Joab,  who  had  killed  Absalom, 
oflfered  Amasa  his  pardon  and  the  command  of  the 
army,  in  room  of  Joab,  whose  insolence  rendered 
him  insupportable,  2  Sam.  xix.  13.  On  the  revolt 
of  Sheba,  son  of  Bichri,  David  ordered  Amasa  to 
assemble  all  Judah  against  Sheba ;  but  Amasa  de- 
laying, David  directed  Abishai  to  pursue  Sheba,  with 
what  soldiers  he  then  Imd  about  his  person.  Joab, 
with  his  people,  accomj)anied  him ;  and  when  thev 
had  reached  the  great  stone  in  Gibeon,  Amasa  joiued 
them  with  his  forces.  Joab's  jealousy  being  excited 
he  formed  the  dastardly  an<l  cruel  })urpose  of  assa>- 
sinating  his  rival — "Then  said  Joab  to  Amasa,  Art 
thou  in  health,  my  brother  ?  and  took  him  by  the 
beard  with  the  right  hand  to  kiss  him  ;"  but  at  the 
same  time  smote  him  with  the  sword.  Such  was  the 
end  of  Amasa,  David's  nephew,  ch.  xx.  4 — 10. 
A.  M.  2982. 

II.  AMASA,  son  of  Hadlai,  opposed  the  admis- 
sion of  such  captives  as  were  taken  from  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  into  Samaria,  2 
Chron.  xxviii.  12. 

AMASAI,  a  Levite,  who  joined  David  with  thirty 
gallant  men,  while  in  the  desert,  flying  from  SauL 
David  went  to  meet  them,  and  said,  "  If  ye  be  come 
peaceably  to  help  me,  mine  heart  shall  be  knit  unto 
you :  but  if  ye  be  come  to  betray  me  to  mine  ene- 
mies, seeing  there  is  no  wrong  in  mine  hands,  the 
God  of  our  fathers  look  thereon  and  rebuke  it," 
Then  said  Amfisai,  "  Thine  are  we,  David,  and  on 
thy  side,  thou  son  of  Jesse:  peace  be  unto  thee,  and 
peace  be  to  thine  helpers."  David,  therefore,  re- 
ceived them ;  and  gav«  them  a  command  in  hii 
troops,  1  Chron.  xii.  18. 

AMATH,  or  Emath,  a  city  of  Syria  ;  the  same 
with  Emesa  on  the  Orontes.     See  Ha  math. 

AMATH ITIS,  a  district  in  Syria  with  the  capital 
city  Hamath,  on  the  Orontes,  1  Mace.  xii.  25.  See 
Hamath. 

I.  AMAZIAH,  son  of  Joash,  eighth  king  of  Ju<lah, 
(2  Chron.  xxiv.  27.)  succeeded  his  father,  A.  M. 
31G5.  He  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  he 
began  to  reign,  and  reigned  twenty-nine  years  at 
Jerusalem.  He  did  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lonl, 
but  not  with  a  perfect  heart  When  settled  in  his 
kingdom,  he  put  to  death  the  murderers  of  his  father, 
but  not  their  children ;  beca  'se  it  is  written  in  the 
law,  "The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the 
children,  neither  shall  the  children  be  put  to  death 
for  the  fathers ;  every  man  shall  be  put  to  deatli  for 
his  own  sin,"  Deut.  xxiv.  16;  2  Chron.  xxv.  2,  3,  4. 
Designing  to  proceed  against  Edom,  which  had  re- 
volted from  Judah,  in  the  reign  of  Joram,  about 
fifty-four  years  before,  (2  Kings  viii.  20.)  Amaziah 
mustered  300,000  men  able  to  bear  arms.  To  these 
he  added  100,000  men  of  Israel ;  for  which  he  paid 
100  talents,  about  $150,000.  But  a  prophet  of  the 
Lord  came  to  him,  and  said,  "O  king,  let  not  the 
army  of  Israel  go  with  thee ;  for  the  Lord  i«  not 
with  Israel."  Amaziali,  hereupon,  sent  back  thone 
troops ;  and  they  returned  strongly  irritated  againid 
him.  They  dispersed  themselves  over  the  cities  of 
Judah,  from  Betn-horon  to  Samaria,  killed  3000  men, 
and  carried  oflT  a  great  booty,  to  make   themselves 
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imends  for  that  they  had  expected  from  Edom. 
^maziah,  with  his  own  forces,  gave  battle  to  the 
Edomites,  m  the  Valley  of  Salt,  killed  10,000,  and 
took  10,000  more,  who  had  saved  themselves,  in  all 
probability,  on  a  rock,  where  they  were  assaulted, 
and  from  whence  they  were  thrown  headlong,  and 
thereby  dashed  to  pieces.  In  2  Kings  xiv.  7.  it  is 
wid,  "Amaziah  took  Selah,  p'^o,  (Petra,)  and  gave  it 
iie  name  of  Joctael ;"  i.  e.  probably  he  took  Petra, 
tiie  capital  of  Arabia  Petraea  ;  others  are  of  opinion, 
that  he  only  took  the  rock  (Gr.  Petra)  to  which  these 
ten  thousand  Edomites  had  retreated.  Amaziah, 
having  thus  punished  Edom,  and  taken  their  gods 
prisoners,  adored  them  qb  his  own  deities.  This 
provoked  the  Lord,  who,  by  a  prophet,  remon- 
strated with  him  ;  but  Amaziah  was  incorrigible,  and 
the  prophet  departed  foretelling  his  premature  end. 

From  this  time  Amaziah  appears  to  have  been  so 
greatly  infatuated  as  to  think  himself  invincible,  and 
sought  a  quarrel  with  the  king  of  Israel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  his  prowess,  2  Kings  xiv.  8,  9 ;  2 
Chron.  xxv.  17,  seq.  Joash's  attempts  to  conciliate 
him  proving  unavailing,  the  two  armies  came  to 
battle  near  Bethshemesh,  where  Amaziah  was  de- 
feated, and  himself  carried  prisoner  to  Jerusalem, 
part  of  whose  walls  were  demolished  by  Joash,  and 
the  most  valuable  things,  including  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver vessels  belonging  to  the  temple,  taken  away  to 
Samaria,  ver.  11 — 14. 

Amaziah  reigned  after  this,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  at  Jerusalem ;  but  as  he  returned  not  to  the 
Lord  with  all  his  heart,  he  was  punished  by  a  con- 
spiracy formed  against  him  at  Jerusalem.  He  en- 
deavored to  escape  to  Lachish  ;  but  was  assassinated, 
and  brought  back  on  horses,  and  buried  with  his  an- 
cestors, in  the  city  of  David,  A.  M.  3194.  Uzziali, 
or  Azariah,  his  son,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  suc- 
ceeded him,  ver.  19,  20,  21. 

II.  AMAZIAH,  the  priest  of  the  golden  calves  at 
Betliel,  who  procured  the  banishment  of  the  prophet 
Amos,  because  he  had  predicted  the  destruction  of 
ihe  high  places,  consecrated  to  idols,  and  also  of  the 
house  of  Jeroboam,  Amos  vii.  10,  seq.    See  Amos. 

AMBASSADOR.  The  ministers  of  the  gospel 
are  called  ambassadors,  because  they  are  appointed 
by  God  to  declare  his  will  to  men,  and  to  promote  a 
spiritual  alliance  with  him,  2  Cor.  v.  20. 

AMBER,  {^rtt'n,  chasmcd^  Ezek.  i.  4,  27 ;  viii.  2.) 
10  a  yellow  or  straw-colored  gummy  substance, 
f  inally  a  vegetable  production,  but  reckoned  to  the 
mineral  kingdom.  It  is  found  in  lumps  in  the  sea 
and  on  the  shores  of  Prussia,  Sicily,  Turkey,  &c. 
Externally  it  is  rough  ;  it  is  very  tran8[)arent,  and  on 
being  rubbed  yields  a  fragrant  odor.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  medicinal ;  but  is  now  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  trinkets,  ornaments,  &c. 

In  the  above  passages  of  Ezekiel,  the  Hebrew 
word  chaskmal  is  translated  by  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate 
dectrum,  i.  e.  amber,  because  the  Heb.  word  denotes  a 
very  brilliant  metal,  composed  of  silver  and  gold,which 
was  much  prized  in  antiquity ;  see  Pliny  xxxiii.  4. 
p.  23.  Others,  as  Bochart,  compare  here  the  mixture 
of  gold  and  brass,  of  which  the  ancients  had  several 
kinds ;  by  which  means  a  higl^  degree  of  lustre  was 
obtained;  e.  g.  »■  pyropum,  ten  Corinthium,  etc. 
Something  similar  to  this  was  probably  also  the 
difficult  /aAxo^i/^aror  in  Rev.  i.  15.  oee  Bochart, 
Hieroz.  ii.  p.  877.     •R. 

AMBIVIUS,  (Marcus,)  micceedcd  Coponius  in 
the  government  of  Judea,  A.  D  13.  Annius  Rufus 
was  his  successor,  A.  D.  17. 


AMEN,  fcK,  in  Hebrew,  signifies  true^  faithful^  cer- 
tain. It  is  used  hkewise  in  affirmation ;  and  was 
often  thus  used  by  our  Saviour :  Amen,  Amen,  ver- 
ily, verily.  It  is  understood  as  expressing  a  wish, 
Amen !  so  be  it !  or  an  affirmation.  Amen,  yes :  I 
believe  it.  Numb.  v.  22,  She  shall  answer.  Amen! 
Amen !  Deut.  xxvii.  15,  16,  17,  &c.  All  the  people 
shall  answer.  Amen !  1  Cor.  xiv.  16,  How  shall  he 
who  occupieth  the  place  of  the  unlearned  say.  Amen! 
at  thy  giving  of  thanks?  seeing  he  understandeth  not 
what  thou  sayest.  The  promises  of  God  are  Amen 
in  Christ ;  i.  e.  certain,  confirmed,  granted,  2  Cor. 
i.  20.  The  Hebrews  end  the  five  books  of  Psalms, 
according  to  their  distribution  of  them,  with  Amen, 
Amen;  which  the  Septuagint  translate  rirono, 
yivoiTo,  and  the  Latins  fHat^fiat.  The  gospels,  &c. 
are  ended  with  Amen.  The  Greek,  Latin,  and  other 
churches,  preserve  this  word  in  their  prayers,  as 
well  as  alleluia  and  hosanna.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  public  prayers,  the  people  anciently  answered 
with  a  loud  voice.  Amen !  and  Jerome  says,  that,  at 
Rome,  when  the  people  answered.  Amen  !  the  sound 
was  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  Prsef  in  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  ad 
Galat.  The  Jews  assert,  that  the  gates  of  heaven 
are  opened  to  him  who  answers  Amen !  with  all  his 
might. 

[The  word  Amen  is  strictly  an  adjective,  signifying 
Jirm^  and  metaph.  faithful.  So  in  Rev.  iii.  14,  our 
Lord  is  called  "  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  Wit- 
ness ;"  where  the  last  words  explain  the  preceding 
appellation.  So  Is.  Ixv.  16,  it  is  in  the  Heb.  "  the 
God  of  Amen^''  which  our  version  renders  "  God  of 
truth,"  i.  e.  of  fidelity.  In  its  adverbial  use  it  means 
certainly,  truly,  surely.  It  is  used  at  the  begiiming  of 
a  sentence,  by  way  of  emphasis,  rarely  in  the  Old 
Testament,  (Jer.  xxviii.  6.)  but  frequently  by  our 
Saviour  in  the  New,  where  it  is  commonly  translated 
Verily.  In  John's  Gospel  alone,  it  ;s  often  used  by 
him  in  this  way  double,  i.  e.  Verily,  verily.  In  the 
end  of  a  sentence  it  is  often  used,  singly  or  repeated, 
especially  at  the  end  of  hynms  and  prayers;  as 
Amen  and  Am^n,  Ps.  xli.  14 ;  Ixxii.  19 ;  Ixxxix.  53. 
The  proper  signification  of  it  here  is,  to  confirm  the 
words  which  have  preceded  and  invoke  the  fulfil- 
ment of  them;  so  he  it,  fiat,  Sept.  yivoiro.  Hence  in 
oaths,  after  the  priest  has  repeated  the  words  of  the 
covenant  or  imprecation,  all  those  who  pronounce 
the  Amen,  bind  themselves  by  the  oath.  Num.  v.  22 ; 
Deut.  xxvii.  15,  seq.  Neh.  v.  13. ;  viii.  6. ;  1  Chron.  xvi. 
36.     Compare  Ps.  cvi.  48.     R. 

AMERUTHA,  a  tovra  of  Upper  Galilee,  which 
Josephus  fortified  against  the  Romans  ;  (Vita  sua, 
p.  1013.)  probably  the  same  as  Meroth,  which  termi- 
nates Upper  Galilee  westward ;  (Jos.  Ant.  iii.  2.) 
perhaps  the  Mearah  of  the  Sidonians,  Josh.  xiii.  4. 

AMETHYST,  a  precious  stone,  the  ninth  in  ordei 
on  the  high-priest's  breastplate,  bearing  the  name  of 
Issachar,  Ex.  xxviii.  19;  xxxix.  12.  Its  color  resem- 
bles that  of  new  wine,  and  reflects  a  violet.  Rev. 
xxi.  20. 

I.  AMINADAB,  of  Judah,  son  of  Aram,  and 
father  of  Naason  and  EUsheba,  wife  of  Aaron,  the 
high-priest,  Exod.  vi.  23 ;  Matt  i.  4. 

II.  AMINADAB,  whose  chariots  are  mentioned. 
Cant  vi.  12.  as  being  extremely  fight.  "  Or  ever  I 
was  aware,  my  soul  made  me  like  the  chariots  of 
Aminadab."  He  was  very  probably  a  celebrated 
charioteer,  whose  horses  were  sin^ilarly  swift. 

AMM  A,  a  hill  opposite  to  Giah,  not  far  from 
Gibeon,  where  Asahel  was  slain  by  Abner.  2  S*vi» 
U.24. 
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AMMAN,  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites,  called  in 
Scripture,  Rabbath  Ammon,  and  in  profane  authors, 
*hiladeli)hia.     See  Rabbath. 

A  MM  AN  AH,  in  the  Jewish  writers,  is  the  same  as 
nount  Hor ;  a  mount  in  the  northern  boundary  of 
hf  land.  In  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  mount  Hor  is 
ailed  mount  Manus;  Jonathan  writes  it  Umanis. 
nwards  from  Ammanah  was  within  the  land,  beyond 
\mmanah  was  without  the  land,  according  to  tlie 
})iniona  of  the  Talmudists. 

I.  AMMON,  or  No-Asimon,  or  Ammon-No,  a  city 
>f  Egypt.  The  Vulgate  generally  take  this  city  for 
Vlexaiulria,  although  they  could  not  be  ignorant  that 
^.lexjiiidria  is  much  more  modern  than  Jeremiah, 
^zekiel,  and  Nahum,  who  speak  of  No-Ammon. 
liJuT  they  might  believe  that  this  city  had  stood  at  or 
lear  the  i)lace  where  Alexandria  now  stands ;  though 
iiere  is  no  evidence  in  history  that  such  was  the  fact. 
The  prophets  describe  No-Ammon  as  being  situated 
imong  the  rivers ;  as  having  the  waters  surrounding 
t ;  having  the  sea  as  its  ramjjart ;  and  as  being  ex- 
remely  populous.  This  description  has  induced 
ome  interpreters  to  consider  No-Ammon  as  having 
>een  the  same  with  Diospolis,  or  the  city  of  Jupiter, 
n  Lower  Egypt.  The  ruin  of  this  city,  so  distinctly 
bretold  by  the  prophets,  occurred  })artly  under 
Jargon  ;  and  more  fully,  though  still  not  completely, 
mder  Cambyses. 

[The  name  of  the  city  is  properly  JVo-Ammony  i.  e. 
he  seat  or  dweUing  of  the  god  Ammon,  Nah.  iii.  8. 
n  Ezek.  xxx.  14 — 16  it  is  called  sim})ly  jVo  ;  and  in 
)oth  Nah.  iii.  8.  and  Jer.  xlvi.  25,  the  English  version 
las  also  only  JVb  ,*  in  the  latter  case  with  a  misap- 
)rehension  of  the  sense.  See  the  next  article.  It 
neans,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  the  city  of 
?hebes,  the  ancient  and  renowned  capital  of  Egypt, 
ailed  also  Diospolis  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  chief 
leat  of  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The  vast 
iiins  of  the  temples  of  Luxor  and  Carnac  still  pro- 
laim  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  with  which 
his  worship  was  conducted.  Nahum  indeed  de- 
icribes  No-Ammon  as  'situated  among  the  rivers. 
Hid  that  its  rampart  was  the  sea ;'  but  this,  in  the 
lighly  figurative  language  of  the  pro{)het,  applies 
•ather  to  Thebes  as  the  capital  of  Egypt,  as  the  rep- 
esentative  of  the  whole  country,  than  to  its  literal 
aosition. — The  other  Diospolis,  although  literally 
jituated  among  the  branches  of  the  Nile,  was  not  of 
juflScient  importance  to  bear  the  comparison  with 
Vineveh  which  Nahum  institutes.  See  the  Mission- 
iry  Herald  for  1823,  p.  347,  seq.  Greppo,  Essay  on 
;he  Hieroglyphic  System,  Bost.  1830.  p.  156,  seq. 
Uhampollion,  Egypte  sous  les  Pharaons,  i.  p.  199,  seq. 
li.  p.  198,  seq. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Thebes  are  the 
ivonder  and  delight  of  all  modern  travellers,  for  their 
jxtent,  their  vastness,  and  their  sad  and  solitary  gran- 
ieur.  Mr.  Came,  in  his  Letters  from  the  East,  (vol.  i.  p. 
150,  seq.  Lond.  1826,)  gives  the  following  account  of 
Jiem  :  "  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  noble  and  stu- 
pendous ruins  of  Thebes.  Beyond  all  others  they 
pve  you  the  idea  of  a  ruined,  yet  imperishable,  city  ; 
lo  vast  is  their  extent,  that  you  wander  a  long  time 
confused  and  perplexed,  and  discover  at  every  step 
some  new  object  of  interest.  From  the  temple  of 
Luxor  to  that  of  Karnac  the  distance  is  a  mile  and  a 
lalf,  and  they  were  formerly  connected  by  a  long 
avenue  of  sphynxes,  the  mutilated  remains  of  which, 
the  heads  being  broken  oflfthe  greater  part,  still  line 
the  whole  path.  Arrived  at  the  end  of  this  avenue, 
you  come  to  a  lofty  gate- way  of  granite,  euid  quite 


isolated.  About  fifty  yards  ferther  you  enter  a  temple 
of  inferior  dimensions ;  you  then  advance  into  a  spa- 
cious area,  strewed  with  broken  pillars,  and  sur- 
rounded with  vast  and  lofty  masses  of  ruins, — all 
parts  of  the  great  temple ;  a  Uttle  on  your  right  is  the 
magnificent  portico  of  Karnac,  the  vivid  remem- 
brance of  which  will  never  leave  him  who  has  once 
gazed  on  it.  Its  numerous  colonnades  of  pillars,  of 
gigantic  form  and  height,  are  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion, but  without  ornament ;  the  ceiling  and  walls  of 
the  portico  are  gone  ;  the  ornamented  plat-stone  still 
connects  one  of  the  rows  of  pillars  with  a  slender 
remain  of  the  edifice  attached  to  it.  Passing  hence, 
you  wander  amidst  obehsks,  porticoes,  and  statues  ; 
the  latter  without  grace  or  beauty,  but  of  a  most 
colossal  kind.  If  you  ascend  one  of  the  hills  of  rub- 
bish, and  look  around,  you  see  a  gate-way  standing 
afar,  conducting  only  to  solitude, — and  detached  and 
roofless  pillars,  while  others  lie  broken  at  their  feet , 
the  busts  of  gigantic  statues  appearing  above  the 
earth,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  is  yet  buried,  or  the 
head  torn  away. 

"The  length  of  the  great  temple  of  Kaniac  is  esti- 
mated at  1200  feet,  and  its  breadth  at  400 ;  and  among 
its  hundred  and  fifty  columns  are  two  rows,  each  pil- 
lar of  which  is  ten  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  left, 
spread  the  dreary  deserts  of  the  Thebais,  to  the  edge 
of  which  the  city  extends.  The  front  is  a  pointed  and 
barren  range  of  mountains.  The  Nile  flows  at  the 
foot  of  the  temple  of  Luxor;  but  the  ruins  extend  far 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  to  the  very  base  of 
those  formidable  precipices,  and  into  the  wastes  of 
sand.  The  natural  scenery  around  Thebes  is  as 
fine  as  can  possibly  be  conceived."  See  No  and 
Thebes.     *R. 

II.  AMMON,  Amodn,  or  in  later  times  Jupiter 
Ammon,  the  supreme  god  of  the  Egyptians,  worship- 
ped also  by  the  Ethiopians  and  Lybians,  and  held  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  be  the  same  with  their 
Jupiter.  (Herod,  ii.  42.  Diod.  i.  13.)  Macrobiufi 
declares  the  god  Ammon  to  be  the  representative  of 
the  Sun ;  and  this  view  is  supported  by  Egyptian 
inscriptions,  in  which,  besides  his  usual  name,  he  is 
also  called  Jimon-Re^  i.  e.  Ammon,  the  Sun.  His  im- 
age sometimes  had  the  head  of  a  ram ;  and  Jablon- 
sky  hence  supposed  this  to  have  been  an  emblem  of 
the  Sun  in  spring,  when  entering  the  sign  Arie*. 
(Pantheon  iEgypt.  i.  p.  166.)  The  New  Platonists 
held  this  god  to  be  the  emblem  of  the  eternal 
and  hidden  source  of  light,  the  supreme  creator 
of  the  universe,  ^li^iovqyog.  Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang. 
xi.  7. 

The  origin  and  etymology  of  the  name  are  uncer- 
tain. Champollion  supposes  it  to  come  from  the 
Egyptian  word  AMOUN,  signifying  glory ^  sublimity ; 
(Egypte  sous  les  Pharaons  i.  p.  217.)  though  m 
another  place  (Pantheon  No.  1.)  he  follows  Manetho, 
and  makes  the  word  Amon  signify  occult^  hidden. 

The  images  of  Ammon,  as  found  on  Egyptian  mon- 
uments, represent  a  human  figure,  with  a  youthful 
visage,  sitting  upon  a  throne  ;  or  sometimes  with  the 
head  and  sometimes  the  whole  body  of  a  ram- 
(ChampoUion,  Pantheon  No.  1.)  He  was  addressed 
also  by  the  Egyptians  with  the  epithets  Lord  of  the 
re^ns  of  the  worlds  supreme  Lord,  king  of  the  gods. 
This  name  also  occurs  in  the  epithets  bestowed  on 
the  Pharaohs  ;  e.  g.  Son  of  Ammon,  approved  of  Amr 
mon,  beloved  ofAmmxm,  &c.  He  was  worshipped  in 
temples  of  the  utmost  splendor  atMeroe,  and  in  an 
oasis  of  the  Lybian  desert,  whither  Alexander  the 
Great  made  an  expedition  ;  but  the  chief  seat  of  hk 
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worship  wafl  at  Tliebes,  the  celebrated  capital  of 
Rgypt,  which  ou  this  account  was  called  No-Ammon. 
(See  the  precediug  article.)  The  god  hiinsell'  is  only 
once  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  viz.  Jer.  xlvi.  25,  "  The 
Lord  of  Hosts  saith,  Behold  I  will  i)unish  Ammon  of 
Vo,  and  Pharaoh,  and  Egypt,  with  their  gods  and 
aeir  kings,"  &c.  The  English  version  Inxs  here  in- 
correctly translated  the  word  Amnion  by  a  muUi- 
iude. — See  Gesenius,  Thes.  Ling.  Heb.  p.  115.  Grep- 
po.  Essay  on  the  Hieroglyphic  Syst.  Bost.  1830.  Ap- 
pendix M.  p.  225.     *R. 

III.  AMMON,  or  Ben-Aninii,  {son  of  my  people,) 
son  of  Lot,  by  his  younger  daughter,  Gen.  xix.  34, 
38.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Ammonites,  a  famous 
people,  always  at  enmity  with  Israel. 

AMMONITES,  the  descendants  of  Ammon,  or 
Ben-Annni,  a  son  of  Lot ;  and  called,  sometimes, 
Ammanites.  They  destroyed  an  ancient  race  of 
giants  called  Zamzummim,  and  seized  their  country, 
which  lay  south-east  of  Judea,  Deut.  ii.  19 — 21. 
Their  territory  extended  from  the  Anion  to  the  Jab- 
bok,  and  from  the  Jortlan  a  considerable  distance  into 
Arabia.  Their  capital  city  was  Rabbah,  (also  Rab- 
bath  Ammon,  and  afterwards  Philadelphia,)  which 
stood  on  the  Jabbok.  They  were  gross  idolaters  ; 
their  chief  idol  being  Moloch,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  Saturn.  They  were  dispossessed  of  part 
of  their  territories  by  Sihou,  king  of  the  Amorites ; 
but  God  restrained  Moses  and  Israel  from  attacking 
them,  because  he  did  not  intend  to  give  any  of  the 
remaining  part  of  their  land  to  the  Hebrews.  Never- 
theless, as,  before  Israel  entered  Canaan,  the  Amo- 
rites had  conquered  a  great  part  of  their  country, 
Moses  retook  it,  and  divided  it  between  the  tribes  of 
Gad  and  Reuben. — After  the  death  of  Othniel,  the 
Ammonites  and  Amalekites  joined  with  Egloii,  king 
of  Moab,  to  oppress  Israel,  whom  they  governed  for 
18  years.  In  the  time  of  Jephthah  the  Ammonites 
declared  war  against  Israel,  under  the  pretence  that 
the  latter  detained  a  great  part  of  the  country  which 
had  formerly  been  theirs,  before  the  Amorites  pos- 
sessed it.  But  Jephthah  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter,  Judg.  xi.  In  the  beginning  of  Saul's 
reign,  Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  having  at- 
tacked Jabesh-Gilead,  reduced  it  to  a  capitulation, 
(1  Sam.  xi.  1.)  but  he  would  accept  of  no  other  con- 
ditions, than  the  inhabitants  submitting  to  have  every 
man  his  right  eye  plucked  out,  as  a  reproach  on 
Israel.  Saul,  however,  coming  seasonably  to  their 
aid,  delivered  the  people  from  this  intended  barbar- 
ity. About  60  years  after  this,  David,  who  had  been 
upon  friendly  terms  with  the  king  of  Amnion,  sent 
compliments  of  condolence,  after  his  death,  to  Hanun, 
his  son  and  successor.  The  Ammonite,  however, 
affecting  to  regard  the  ambassadors  as  spies,  treated 
them  in  a  very  degrading  manner.  David  avenged 
the  affront,  and  subdued  the  Ammonites,  the  Moab- 
ites,  and  the  Syrians,  their  allies,  2  Sam.  x.  From 
this  period  to  the  death  of  Ahab,  about  140  years, 
Ammon  and  Moab  continued  subject  to  the  kings  of 
Israel,  2  Kings  i.  1.  Two  years  after  the  death  of 
Ahab,  Jehoram,  his  son,  defeated  the  Moabites,  (A. 
M.  3109,  2  Kings  iii.  7,  to  end,)  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  reduced  them  to  obedience.  At  the 
■ame  time  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  other  peo- 
ple, made  an  irruption  into  Judah,  but,  according 
to  the  word  of  the  Lord  revealed  to  Jahaziel,  the 
combined  army  was  wholly  destroyed  by  mutual 
•laughter,  2  Chron.  xx. 

The  Ammonites  and  Moabites  seem  now  to  have 
S««n  reduced  to  a  condition  in  which  they  were  no 


longer  able  to  harass  their  enemies,  tlie  Israehtes 
but  after  the  trilies  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  had  been  carried  captive  by  Tig- 
lath-Pileser,  (A.  M.  32G4,)  they  took  possession  of  the 
cities  belonging  to  those  tribes ;  and  for  this  they  were 
reproved  and  threatened  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
Jer.  xlix.  1 — 6.  But  great  as  had  been  theu*  guilt  up 
to  this  thiie,  it  was  much  aggravated  by  their  insolent 
triumph  over  the  people  of  Israel,  when  their  temjile 
was  destroyed  and  themselves  carried  away  by  Nebu 
cliadnezzar.  They  had  even  joined  with  Ncbuchad 
nezzar  in  making  war  on  the  Jews,  2  Kings  xxiv.  2. 
Urged  on,  too,  by  Baalis,  king  of  the  Ammonites, 
Ismael,  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  murdered  Gedaliah,  the 
governor  over  Judea  appointed  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Jer.  xl.  14,  seq.  xli.  1 — 10.  The  Lord,  however, 
showed  his  displeasure  at  their  conduct,  and  Ezekiel 
was  commissioned  to  foretell  that,  as  the  reward  of 
their  unfeeling  and  profane  triumph,  they  should 
themselves  be  delivered  to  the  men  of  the  East  for  a 
possession,  and  be  cut  off,  so  as  to  perish  out  of  the 
countries,  Ezek.  xxv.  3,  10.  We  believe  that  the 
former  part  of  this  prediction  was  fulfilled,  about  lour 
years  afterwards,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  all 
the  countries  around  Judea,  and  carried  away  their 
people,  A.  M.  3420—1.  (Josephus.)  The  fulfilment 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  prediction  was  deferred  for  a 
time.  Cyrus,  it  is  probable,  gave  permission  to  the 
Ammonites  and  the  Moabites  to  return  into  their  own 
country  ;  for  we  find  them  subsequently  in  their  for- 
mer settlements,  exposed  to  those  revolutions  by 
which  the  people  of  Syria  and  Palestine  were  visited ; 
and  subject  sometimes  to  the  kings  of  Egyj)t,  and 
sometimes  to  those  of  Syria.  This  agi'ees,  too,  with 
Jer.  xlix.  6.  where  the  prophet  foretells  that  they 
should  be  for  a  time  restored.  But  the  calamities  to 
which  these  people  had  been  themselves  exposed, 
did  not  tend  in  any  degree  to  allay  their  animosities 
towards  their  neighbors ;  and  hence  we  find  them 
ready  to  hinder  the  Jews  from  again  building  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  (Nehem.  iv.  3,  seq.)  and  to  attack 
them  when  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  Antiochui 
Epiphanes.  Judas  Maccabeus,  however,  visited  them 
with  the  just  reward  of  their  conduct,  1  Mace.  v.  6 
— 45.  Their  power  was  broken,  their  hostility  ceased, 
and,  in  compliance  with  the  prophecy  already  cited, 
they  soon  after  became  extinct,  as  a  nation.  They 
were  gradually  blended  with  the  Arabs,  and  Origeu 
assures  us,  that  in  his  days  they  were  only  known 
under  this  gener.il  name.     Origen  in  Job.  lib.  i. 

AMNON,  the  eldest  son  of  David,  by  Ahinoam 
his  second  wife,  having  conceived  a  violent  passion 
for  Tuinar,  his  sister,  became  ill ;  Jonadab,  son  of 
Shimoah,  David's  brother,  inquired  the  cause,  and 
Amnon  discovered  to  him  his  passion.  Jonadab 
advised  him  to  counterfeit  extreme  sickness,  and 
when  the  king  his  father  visited  him,  to  say,  "  I  pmy 
thee,  let  my  sister  Taniar  come  and  dress  me  food  in 
my  sight,  that  I  may  see  it,  and  eat  it  at  her  hand." 
Amnon  followed  this  advice,  and  the  king  readily 
granted  his  request. — Tamar  came  to  Amnon's  apart- 
ment, "made  cakes  in  his  sight,  baked  them,  and 
poured  them  out  before  him."  Amnon  would  eat 
nothing,  however ;  but  calling  his  sister  into  the  most 
private  part  of  the  chamber,  and  obeying  only  tlie 
dictates  of  his  passion,  he,  by  violence,  abused  her. — 
After  committmg  the  crime,  his  aversion  to  her 
became  more  excessive  than  had  been  his  love.  Ta- 
mar being  expelled  from  the  room  of  Amnon,  her 
brother  Absalom  met  her  in  the  street,  in  tears,  la- 
menting, and  having  her  head  covered  with  aslies. 
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He  soothed  her,  and  advised  her  to  be  silent,  but 
formed  adetenninution  to  avenge  Iier  insult.  David, 
when  informed  of  what  had  transpired,  was  extremely 
affected ;  out,  as  he  tentlerly  loved  Anmon,  who  was 
his  eldest  son,  he  refrained  from  punishing  him.  At 
the  end  of  two  years,  Absalom,  who  had  restrained  his 
resentment  during  this  time,  determined  to  create  an 
0})portunity  to  avenge  it,  and  for  this  purpose  he  invited 
the  king,  his  father,  and  all  his  brothers,  to  an  entertain- 
ment, at  Baal-hazor.  David  declined  the  invitation,  but 
tlie  princes  went  down  to  the  festival,  where  Amnon 
was  tissassinated  by  Absalom's  orders,  2  Sam.  xiii. 

AMON,  the  fourteenth  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Ma- 
nasseh  and  Meshullemeth  daughter  of  Haruz,  of  Jot- 
bah,  began  to  reign,  A.  M.  33()1,  ante  A.  D.  643,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  reigned  only  two  years  at 
Jerusalem.  He  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  as 
his  father  Maiiasseh  had  done,  by  forsaking  Jeho- 
vah, and  worshipping  idols.  His  servants  conspired 
against  him,  and  slew  him  in  his  own  house ;  but  the 
peo})le  killed  all  the  conspirators,  and  established  his 
sou  Josiah  on  the  throne.  He  was  buried  in  the 
garden  of  Uzzah,  2  Kings  xxi.  19,  seq.  2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  21,  se(j. 

AMORITES,  a  people  descended  from  the  fourth 
son  of  Canaan,  Gen.  x.  16.  They  first  peopled  the 
mountains  west  of  the  Dead  sea,  dwelling  in  Hazezon- 
tamar,  .and  near  Hebron ;  but  afterwards  extended  their 
limits,  and  took  possession  of  the  finest  provinces  of 
Moab  and  Annnon,  on  the  east,  between  the  brooks 
Jabbok  and  Anion,  Josh.  v.  1 ;  Numb.  xiii.  29 ;  xxi.  29. 
Moses  took  this  country  from  their  king,  Sihon,  (A.  M. 
2553,)  who  refused  the  Israelites  a  passage,  on  their 
way  out  of  Egypt,  and  attacked  them  with  all  his  force. 
The  lands  which  the  Amorites  possessed  on  this 
side  Jordan,  were  given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  those  beyond  the  Jordan  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben 
and  Gad.  Amos  (ch.  ii.  9.)  speaks  of  their  gigantic 
stature  and  valor,  and  compares  their  height  to  the 
cedar,  their  strength  to  the  oak.  The  name  Amorite 
is  often  taken  in  Scripture  for  Canaanite  in  general. 
Gen.  XV.  16.  See  Rosenmueller,  Bibl.  Geog.  ii.  1.  p. 
255.     Reland,  Palaest.  p.  138. 

1.  AMOS,  dk:n,  the  fourth  of  the  minor  prophets, 
belonged  to  the  little  town  of  Tekoah,  in  Judah, 
about  12  miles  south-east  of  Jerusalem.  He  was 
ft  herdsman  ;  and  from  his  herds  and  flocks  came  for- 
ward as  a  prophet,  not  in  Judah,  but  in  Israel.  He 
prophesied  in  Bethel,  (where  the  golden  calves  were 
erected,)  nnrlpr^Tfrnlins^ni  |T.  abojjt^A.  M.  3215 ;  and 
Amaziali,  high-priest  of  Bethel,  accused  him  before 
the  king,  as  conspiring  against  him,  and  ordered  the 
prophet  to  return  into  Judah.  Amos  answered  Ama- 
ziah,  "  I  was  no  prophet,  neither  was  I  a  prophet's 
son  ;  but  1  was  a  herdsman,  and  a  dresser  of  sycamore 
fruit ;  and  the  Lord  took  me  as  I  followed  the  flock, 
and  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Go,  prophesy  unto  my 
people  Israel,"  Amos  vii.  10,  to  end.  (See  Syca- 
more.] He  began  to  pro})hesy  the  second  year  be- 
fore tlie  earthquake,  in  the  reign  of  king  Uzziah, 
(Amos  i.  1.)  which  Josephus  (with  most  conmienta- 
tors)  refers  to  that  prince's  usurpation  of  the  priest's 
office,  when  he  attempted  to  offer  incense.  The 
rabbins,  and  Procopius  of  Gaza,  are  of  opinion  that 
this  happened  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Uzziah,  A. 
M.  3219;  but  this  cannot  be,  for  Jotham,  son  of  Uz- 
ziah, born  A.  M.  3221,  was  of  age  to  govern,  that  is, 
between  fifleen  and  twenty  years  old,  when  his 
fether  was  struck  with  a  leprosy. — It  is,  however,  im- 
possible to  determine  the  exact  date  of  this  earth- 
quake, although  it  is  also  referred  to  in  Zech.  xiv.  5. 


The  book  of  Ainos  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  six  chapters  contain  admonitions  and  denuncia 
tions  ;  the  tliree  others,  visions.  The  former  are  di- 
rected partly  against  Israel  and  Judah,  and  partly 
against  foreign  nations,  viz.  the  Syrians,  Pheniciana, 
Moabites,  and  Edomites.  Assyria  is  not  mentioned 
by  name,  but  is  clearly  imphed  in  ch.  v.  17.  He 
employs  sharp  invectives  against  the  sins  of  Israel, 
and  especially  of  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  their 
effeminacy,  avarice,  and  harshness  to  the  poor  ;  the 
splendor  of  their  buildings,  and  the  delicacy  of  their 
tables.  He  reproves  Israel  for  going  to  Bethel,  Dan, 
Gilgal,  and  Beersheba,  which  were  the  most  famous 
pilgrimages  of  the  country ;  and  for  swearing  by  the 
gods  of  those  places. 

The  time  and  manner  of  Amos's  death  are  not 
known.  Some  authors  relate,  that  Amaziah,  priest 
of  Bethel,  provoked  by  the  discourses  of  the  prophet 
to  silence  him,  had  his  teeth  broken  ;  (Cyril,  Preef  in 
Amos;)  others  say,  that  Hosea,  or  Uzziah,  son  of 
Amaziah,  struck  him  with  a  stake  on  the  temples, 
and  almost  killed  him ;  that  in  this  condition  he  was 
carried  to  Tekoah,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried 
with  his  fathers.     Epiphan.  de  Vita  Prophet,  c.  12. 

[All  tills,  however,  is  useless  dreaming.  From  the 
circumstance  that  Amos  was  a  herdsman,  we  cannot 
draw  the  conclusion  that  he  was  therefore  rude  and 
unpolished,  or  destitute  of  cultivation.  The  exam- 
ple of  David  had  shown  long  before,  that  even  among 
the  lower  classes  a  high  degree  of  poetical  talent  and 
cultivation  was  sometimes  to  be  found.  In  regard  tc 
style,  Amos  takes  a  high  rank  among  the  prophets. 
He  is  full  of  fancy  and  imagery,  concise,  and  yet  sim- 
ple and  perspicuous.  His  language  is  occasionally 
harsh.  His  prophecies  are  arranged  in  a  certain 
order ;  so  that  we  may  suppose  that,  after  having  ut- 
tered them,  he  had  carefully  written  them  out.  As 
interpreters  have  been  aware  of  his  having  been  a 
herdsman,  they  have  mostly  set  themselves  to  findr 
only  pastoral  figures  and  imagery  in  his  writingsi 
and  also  something  which  should  be  low  and  incorjf 
rect.  But  he  exhibits  no  more  imagery  from  pasf 
toral  life  than  the  other  Hebrew  poets;  and  as  to 
incorrectness,  there  is  nothing  which  can  be  taken 
into  account.  It  is  therefore  unjust,  when  Jerome 
calls  him  sermone  imperitumy  i.  e.  rude  in  speech. — 
Such  is  the  judgment  of  Gesenius.     R. 

II.  AMOS,  TirN,  father  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
was,  it  is  said,  son  of  king  Joash,  and  brother  of 
Amaziah.  The  rabbins  pretend,  that  Amos,  Isaiah's 
father,  was  a  prophet,  as  well  as  his  son,  w  cording  to 
a  rule  among  them,  that  when  the  father  of  a  prophet 
is  called  in  Scripture  by  his  name,  it  is  an  indication, 
that  he  also  had  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Augustin 
conjectured,  that  the  prophet  Amos  was  the  father  of 
Isaiah  ;  but  the  names  of^  these  two  persons  are  writ- 
ten differently  :  ]'irN,  father  of  Isaiah  ;  o^n,  amos,  the 
prophet  Amos.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  man 
of  God  who  spake  to  king  Amaziah,  and  obliged  him 
to  send  back  the  hundred  thousand  men  of  Israel, 
whom  he  had  purchased  to  march  against  the  Edom- 
ites, (2  Chron.  xxv.  7,  8.)  was  Amos,  the  father  of 
Isaiah,  and  brother  of  king  Amaziah.  But  this  opin 
ion  is  supported  by  no  proofs.     See  Isaiah. 

III.  AMOS,  son  of  Nahum,  and  father  of  Mat- 
tathias,  in  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour,  Luke 
iii.25. 

AMOZ,  see  Amos  II. 

AMPHIPOLIS,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  situated  nd 
far  from  tne  mouth  of  the  river  Strymon,  which 
flowed  around  the  city,  and  thus  occasioned  its  name 
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tt  WM  originally  a  colony  of  tlie  Athenians,  founded 
by  Cimon.  Under  tlie  Romans  it  became  the  capital 
of  the  eas:3ni  province  of  Macedonia.  Paul  and  Si- 
iaa  passed  through  AmphipQUs  to  Thessalonica,  after 
they  had  been  set  at  liberty  at  Philippi,  Acts  xvii.  1. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  received  tlie  name  of  Chryso- 
pohs.  The  village  which  now  stands  upon  tlie  site 
of  the  ancient  city  is  called  Empoli  or  Yambolij  a  cor- 
ruption of  Amphipolis.     R. 

AMR  AM,  son  of  Kohath,  of  Levi,  married  Joche- 
bed,  by  whom  he  had  Aaron,  Miriam,  and  Moses. 
He  died  in  Egypt,  aged  137,  Exod.  vi.  20. 

AMRAPHEL,  king  of  Shinar,  confederated  with 
Chedorlaoiiier,  king  of  Elam,  and  two  other  kings,  to 
make  war  against  the  kings  of  Sodom,  Gomorrha,  and 
the  three  neighboring  cities,  which  they  plundered, 
and  carried  off  many  captives,  among  whom  was  Lot, 
Abraham's  nepliew.  Abraham  pursued  them,  retook 
Lot,  and  recovered  the  spoil,  Gen.  xiv.    A.  M.  2092. 

AMULETS  are  properly  certain  medicines  worn 
ftfouud  the  neck  or  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  a 
preservative  against  diseases.  Among  oriental  na- 
tions they  exist  in  the  form  of  charms  or  tahsmans, 
not  only  against  diseases,  but  also  to  ward  off  danger, 
or  witchcraft,  or  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.  Such 
amulets  are  of  great  antiquity,  (Pliny,  xxx.  24.)  and  are 
also  found  at  the  present  day  not  only  in  the  East,  but 
also  among  the  negro  tribes  of  Africa.  They  consist 
usually  of  strips  of  paper  written  over  with  sacred 
sentences,  etc.  or  of  gems  and  stones  or  pieces  of  metal 
prepared  for  this  purpose.  These  were  also  not  un- 
known to  the  Hel)rews.  In  Isa.  iii.  20,  the  rings  or 
earrings,  there  mentioned,  appear  to  have  been  amu- 
lets of  tJiis  kind,  made  thus  to  serve  also  the  purpose 
of  ornament.  These  were  probably  precious  stones, 
or  small  plates  of  gold  or  silver,  with  sentences  of  the 
law  or  magic  formulas  engraved  upon  them,  and 
woni  in  the  ears  or  suspended  by  a  chain  around  the 
neck.  It  is  certain  that  earrings  were  sometimes  in- 
Btruments  of  superstition  in  this  way,  e.  g.  Gen.  xxxv. 
4.  where  Jacob  takes  away  the  earrings  of  his  family, 
along  with  their  false  gods.  Chardin  says  (in  Har- 
mar's  Obs.  iv.  p.  248.)  "  I  have  seen  some  of  these 
earrings  with  figures  on  them  and  strange  characters, 
which  I  believe  may  be  talismans  or  charms,  or  per- 
haps nothing  but  the  anmsement  of  old  women. 
The  Indians  say  they  are  preservatives  against  en- 
chantment. Perhaps  the  earrings  of  Jacob's  family 
were  of  this  kind."  Augusthi  also  speaks  zealously 
against  earrings  which  were  worn  as  amulets  in  his 
time,  Ep.  73  ad  Posid.  See  Gesenius,  Comm.  on  Is. 
iii.  20.  Schroeder,  p.  168,  seq.  Fundgruben  des 
Orients,  iv.  p.  86.  p.  156,  seq. 

The  later  Jews  regarded  also  as  amulets  the  phy- 
lacteries, or  sentences  of  the  law  which  Moses  had 
commanded  them  to  w^ear  on  their  foreheads  and 
wrists  ;  although  this  command  of  Moses  is  probably 
to  be  understood  no  more  literally,  than  the  com- 
mand to  impress  them  upon  their  hearts.  Deut.  vi.  6, 
8.  There  are  also  various  cabalistic  amulets  among 
the  later  Jews.     *R. 

ANAB,  a  city  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  (Josh. 
xi.21  ;  XV.  50.)  which  Jerome  believed  to  be  the  same 
with  Beth-anaba,  eight  miles  east  of  Diospolis  or 
Lydda.  Eusebius  places  Betho-anab  four  miles  dis- 
tant from  this  city.  But  neither  of  these  is  the  Anab 
mentioned  by  Joshua,  which  he  places,  with  Hebron 
and  Debir,  more  to  the  south  of  Judah. 

ANAII,  son  of  Zibeon,  the  Hivite,  and  father  of 
Aholibamah,  Esau's  wife,  Gen.  xxxvi.  24.  While 
feeding  asses  in  the  desert,  he  discovered  "  springs 


of  warm  water,"  as  Jerome  translates  tl  e  Hebrew 
D>DV  The  English  version  has  mvlesj  as  also  thfl 
Arab  and  Venetian  Greek  versions.  But  this  word 
does  not  signify  rnides  in  any  oriental  dialect ;  while 
the  meaning  "  warm  springs"  is  supported  by  the 
Arabic  ;  see  Rosenm.  Comm.  in  loc.  Such  spring! 
are  also  found  in  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Dead  sea, 
which  was  not  far  from  the  dwelling  of  the  Seirites, 
to  whom  Anah  belonged,  and  who  inhabited  at  tliat 
time  the  country  to  the  south-west  and  south  of  that 
sea.  Five  or  six  miles  south-east  of  the  Dead  sea, 
towards  Petra,  and,  consequently,  in  or  near  the  same 
region  in  which  the  Seirites,  and  afterwards  the 
Edomites,  dwelt,  is  a  place  celebrated  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  for  its  warm  baths,  and  called  by 
them  Ccdlirhoe.  Josephus  mentions  (B.  J.  i.  33.  5.)  that 
it  was  visited  by  Herod ;  and  says  that  the  waters 
empty  themselves  into  the  Asphaltus  sea,  and  are 
also  potable  on  account  of  their  sweetness.  Pliny 
also  mentions  these  baths.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  17.  Mr 
Legh  also  visited  the  place.  In  a  deep  ravine,  a 
stream  of  considerable  size  tumbles  from  a  perj)en- 
dicular  rock  on  one  side,  the  face  of  which  is  of  a 
splendid  yellow  from  the  sulphur  deposited  by  the 
water.  A  hot  rapid  stream  flows  at  the  bottom,  and 
receives  the  smaller  streams  of  boiling  water  which 
rush  down  on  all  sides.  The  water  is  so  hot  that  it 
is  impossible  to  hold  the  hand  in  it  half  a  minute. 
The  deposit  of  sulphur  is  very  considerable. 
Rosenm.  Bibl.  Geog.  ii.  1.  p.  217,   seq.     R. 

ANAHARATH,  a  city  of  Issacliar,  Josh.  xix.  19. 

ANAK,  Anakim,  famous  giants  in  Palestine. 
Anak,  father  of  the  Anakim,  was  son  of  Arba,  who 
gave  name  to  Kirjath-Arba,  or  Heferon.  He  had 
three  sons,  Sheshai,  Ahinian,  and  Talmai,  whose  de- 
scendants were  terrible  for  their  fierceness  and  stat- 
ure. The  Hebrew  spies  reported,  that  in  compar- 
ison to  those  monstrous  men,  they  themselves  were 
but  grasshoppers.  Num.  xiii.  33.  Caleb,  assisted  by 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  took  Kirjath-Arba,  and  destroyed 
the  Anakim,  Josh.  xv.  13,  14.  Judges  i.  20.  A  few 
only  remained  in  the  cities  of  the  Philistines,  Gaza, 
Gath,  and  Ashdod,  Josh.  xi.  22.     See  Giant. 

ANAMIM,  second  son  of  Mizraim,  Gen.  x.  13. 
He  peopled  the  Mareotis,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  para- 
phrast  Jonathan,  son  of  Uzziel ;  but  rather  the  Pen- 
tapolis  of  Cyrene,  according  to  the  paraphrast  ol 
Jerusalem.  Bochart  was  of  opinion,  that  these  Ana- 
nnm  dwelt  in  the  countries  aroimd  the  t(iiii)Ie  of 
Jupiter  Amnion,  and  in  the  Nasanionitis.  We  believe 
the  Anamians  and  Garamantes  to  be  descended  from 
Anamim.  The  Hebrew  Ger,  or  Gar,  signifies  a  pas- 
senger or  traveller.  Tlie  name  of  Gar-amantes  may 
be  derived  from  Ger-amanwi :  their  cajiital  is  called 
Garamania,  in  Solinus.  All  this,  bowever,  is  mere 
conjecture. 

ANAMMELECH-     It  is  said  (2  Kings  xvii.  31.] 
tliat  the  inhabitants  of  Sepharvaini,  sent  from  beyond 
the  Euphrates  into  Samaria,  burned  their  children  in 
honor   of  Anainmelech    and   Adrammelech.     (See 
Adrammelech.)     The  god  Anammelech  is  probably  i 
also  the  name  of  som  j  deified  heavenly  body.    Those  j 
who  make  the  former  to  be  the  sun,  suppose  the  latter 
to  be  the  moon  ;  but  this  is  not  well  supported.    Hyde 
understands  it  of  the  constellation  Cepheus,  which  in 
oriental  astronomy  is  called  the  Herdsman  and  caitlt, 
or  the  Cattle-star,     This  accords  well  with  the  wor 
shij)  of  the  stars,  &c.  which  was  prevalent  in  those 
regions.     (Hyde  de  Rel.  vet.  Persarum,  p.  131.)     The 
latter  part  of  botli  these  names  is  the  oriental  word 
Melech,  i.  e.  king.     R. 
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I.  ANANIAS,  son  of  Nebedseus,  and  high-priest 
Ibf  the  Jews,  succeeded  Joseph,  son  of  Cauiilh,  A.  D. 

I?.  He  was  sent  by  Quadratus,  governor  of  Syria, 
;o  Rome,  to  answer  for  his  conduct  to  the  emperor 
Claudius  ;  but  he  justified  himself,  was  acquitted,  and 
•eturned.  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  6.  2.  [He  did  not,  however, 
igcun  recover  the  higli  priesthood  ;  for  during  the 
lime  that  Fehx  was  procurator  of  Judea,  Jonathan, 
[he  successor  of  Ananias,  was  iiigh-priest.  But  Fehx 
laving  «!aused  liim  to  be  assassinated  in  the  temple, 
Jos.  Ant.  XX.  8.  5.)  the  office  remained  vacant,  until 
iiiig  Agrippa  gave  it  to  Ismael  the  son  of  Phabeus. 
lib.  XX.  8.  8.)  During  this  interval  the  events  in  wliicli 
Paul  was  concerned  with  Ananias,  as  given  below, 
leein  to  have  taken  place.  Ananias  at  that  time  was 
not  in  fact  high-priest,  but  had  usurped  th(;  dignity, 
>r  acted  rather  as  the  high-priest's  substitute.     R. 

The  tribune  of  the  Rommi  troops  which  guarded 
[he  temple  at  Jerusalem,  having  taken  the  apostle 
Paul  into  his  custody,  when  he  was  assaulted  by  the 
Jews,  (Acts  xxii.  23,  24;  xxiii.  1,  seq.)  convened  the 
priests,  and  placed  the  apostle  before  them,  that  he 
-nigiit  justify  himself.  Paul  conunenced  his  address, 
Hut  the  high-priest  Ananias  immediately  command- 
ed those  who  were  near  him  to  strike  him  on  the 
face.  To  this  injury  and  insult  the  apostle  rei)lied, 
•'  God  is  about  to  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall ;  for 
diou  sittest  to  judge  me  according  to  the  law,  but 
commandest  me  to  be  smitten  contraiy  to  the  law." 
Being  rebuked  for  thus  addressing  himself  to  the 
high-priest,  the  apostle  excused  himself  by  alleging 
ibai  he  was  ignorant  of  his  office.     See  Paul. 

The  assembly  being  divided  in  opinion,  the  tribune 
ordered  Paul  to  Cesarea,  and  thither  Ananias,  and 
other  Jews,  went  to  accuse  hini  before  Felix,  Acts 
xxiv.  Ananias  was  slain  by  a  seditious  faction,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  his  own  son,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Jewish  wars.  Some  writers,  not  distinguishing 
what  Josej)hus  relates  of  Ananias,  when  high-priest, 
from  what  he  relates  of  him  after  his  deposition,  have 
made  two  persons  of  the  same  individual. 

II.  ANANIAS,  surnamed  the  Sadducee,  was  one 
of  the  warmest  defenders  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews 
against  the  Romans.  He  was  sent  by  Eleazar,  leader 
of  the  mutineers,  to  Metilius,  captain  of  the  Roman 
troo[)s,  then  shut  up  in  the  royal  palace  at  Jerusalem, 
to  promise  him  and  his  })eoj)le  their  lives,  provided 
they  would  leave  the  place,  and  surrender  their  arms. 
Metilius  having  surrendered  on  these  conditions,  the 
factious  murdered  all  the  Romans,  except  Metilius, 
who  escaped  on  promising  to  turn  Jew,  A.  D.  66. 
Ananias  was  also  sent  by  Eleazar  to  the  Idumaeans, 
'A.  D.  66.)  requesting  that  tliey  would  assist  the  rebels 

,t  Jerusalem,  against  Ananus,  whom  they  accused  of 
designing  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  the  Romans.  Jos. 
B.  J.  ii.  18  or  32. 

III.  ANANIAS,  one  of  the  fii-st  Christians  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  who,  in  concert  with  his  wife,  Sap- 
phira,  sold  an  estate,  and  secreting  part  of  the  pur- 
chase-money, carried  tlie  remainder  to  the  apostles, 
as  the  wliole  price  of  his  inheritance.  Acts  v.  1.  Peter, 
knowing  the  falsehood  of  this  pretension,  rei)roved 
him  sharply,  telhng  him,  "  that  he  had  lied  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  not  to  men  only ;"  and  Ananias  fell  sud- 
lenly  dead  at  his  feet.  Shortly  after,  his  wife,  Sap- 
phira,  ignorant  of  what  had  transpired,  came  into  the 
assembly,  and  Peter,  having  put  the  same  question  to 
her,  as  he  had  before  put  to  her  husband,  she  also  was 
zuilty  of  the  like  falsehood  ;  and  was  suddenly  struck 
Head  in  the  same  manner. 

A  number  of  conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to 
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the  reasons  which  induced  the  Holy  Spirit  thug  to 
punish  the  falsehood  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  [But 
the  sin  committed  by  them  was  surely  of  no  ordinary 
dye.  They  had  feigned  the  ai)pearance  of  piety  ;  they 
had  attemj)ted  to  deceive  the  apostles ;  they  had  de- 
liberately undertaken  to  commit  a  fraud,  and  even  a 
sacrilegious  one,  inasmuch  as  the  money  destined  to 
the  use  of  the  church  of  God  was  itself  a  consecrated 
thing ;  in  short  they  had  '  lied  unto  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
The  meanness  and  flagitiousness  of  their  crime  wa* 
also  aggravated  by  the  ckcumstance,  that  those  who 
thus  really  gave  up  their  })ossessions  for  the  conmion 
use,  appear  to  have  been  themselves  sustained  from 
the  public  treasury.  The  sacred  history  does  not  de- 
tail to  us  specifically  the  motives  which  impelled 
them  to  this  course  ;  but  God  read  their  hearts  ;  and 
we  may  rest  assured  that  in  this  awful  doom,  as  well 
as  in  all  things  else,  the  '  Judge  of  all  the  earth  did 
right.'     R. 

IV.  ANANIAS,  a  disciple  of  Christ,  at  Damascua, 
whom  the  Lord  directed  to  visit  Paul,  then  recently 
converted  and  arrived  at  Damascus,  Acts  ix.  10.  Ana- 
nias answered,  "Lord,  I  have  heard  by  many  of  this 
man,  how  nmch  evil  he  hath  done  to  thy  saiiits."  But 
the  Lprd  said,  "Go  thy  way, for  he  is  a  chosen  vessel 
unto  me."  Ananias  therefore  went  to  the  house  where 
Paul  resided,  and  putting  his  hands  on  him,  said, 
"  Brother  Saul,  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  apj)eared  unto 
thee  on  the  road,  hath  sent  me  tliat  thou  mightest  re- 
ceive thy  sight,  and  be  fihed  with  the  Holy  Ghost.** 
We  know  no  other  circumstance  of  the  life  of  Ana- 
nias. The  modern  Greeks  maintain,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  seventy  disciples,  bishop  of  Damascus,  a  martyr, 
and  buried  in  that  city.  There  is  a  very  fine  church 
where  he  was  interred ;  and  the  Turks,  who  have 
made  a  mosque  of  it,  preserve  a  great  respect  for  his 
monument. 

I.  ANANUS,  high-priest  of  the  Jews ;  called  An- 
nas, Luke  iii.  2;  John  xviii.  13.     See  Annas. 

II.  ANANUS,  son  of  Ananus,  the  high-priest  men- 
tioned above,  was  high-priest  three  months,  A.  D.  63. 
Josephus  (Antiq.  lib.  xx.  cap.  8.)  describes  him  as  a 
man  extremely  bold  and  enterprising,  of  the  sect  of 
the  Sadducees  ;  who,  thinking  it  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity, after  the  death  of  Festus,  governor  of  Judea, 
and  before  the  arrival  of  Albinus,  his  successor,  as- 
sembled the  Sanhedrim,  and  therein  procured  the 
condemnation  of  James  the  brother  (or  relative)  of 
Christ,  who  is  often  called  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
and  of  some  others,  whom  they  stigmatized  as  guilty 
of  im})iety,  and  delivered  to  be  stoned.  This  wa» 
extremely  displeasing  to  all  considerate  men  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  they  sent  privately  to  king  Agrippa,  who 
had  just  arrived  in  Judea,  entreating  that  he  would 
prevent  Ananus  from  taking  such  proceedhigs  in  fu- 
ture. He  was,  in  consequence,  deprived  of  his  office  ; 
and  it  is  thought  that  he  was  put  to  death  at  Jerusa- 
lem, at  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  wars,  A.  D.  67. — 
Several  other  Jews  of  this  name  are  mentioned  by 
Josephus  in  his  accounts  of  the  last  war  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Romans.     See  Agrippa  II. 

ANATHEMA,  'JruSi^ia.  from  a'aTt^j;,«i,  signifies — 
something  set  apart,  separated,  devoted.  It  is  under- 
stood j)rincipally  to  denote  the  absolute,  in-evocable, 
and  entire  separation  of  a  person  from  the  communion 
of  the  faithful,  or  from  the  number  of  the  living,  or 
from  the  privileges  of  society  ;  or  the  devoting  of  any 
man,  animal,  city,  or  thing,  to  be  extirpated,  destroyed, 
consumed,  and,  as  it  were,  annihilated.  The  Hebrew 
air,  chd'-am,  in  Hiph.  signifies  properly  to  destroy, 
exterminate,  devote.     Moses  requires  the  Israelites  ti» 
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devote,  and  utterly  extirpate  those  who  sacrifice  to 
fidse  gods,  Exod.  xxii.  20.  In  hke  manner  God  com- 
mands tliat  tlie  cities  belonging  to  the  Canaanites 
which  did  not  surrender  to  the  Israelites,  should  be 
devoted,  Deut.  vii.  2,  2() ;  xx.  17.  Achan,  having  pur- 
loined pai-t  of  the  spoil  of  Jericho,  which  had  been 
devoted,  was  stoned,  and  what  he  had  secreted  was 
consumed  with  fire,  Josh.  vi.  17,  21 ;  vii. — The  word 
cheremj  or  anathema,  is  also  sometimes  taken  for  that 
which  is  iiTevocably  consecrated,  vowed,  or  oflTered  to 
the  Lord,  so  that  it  may  no  longer  be  employed  in, 
or  returned  to,  common  uses.  Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29. 
**  No  devoted  thing  (absolutely  separated)  that  a  man 
shall  devote  (absolutely  separate)  to  the  Lord,  of  man, 
beast,  or  field,  shall  be  sold  or  redeemed."  Some 
assert,  that  persons  thus  devoted  were  put  to  death, 
and  quote  Jephthah's  daughter  as  an  example.  (See 
Jephthah.)  In  the  old  Greek  writers,  anathema  is 
used  for  a  person,  who,  on  some  occasion,  devoted 
himself  for  the  good  of  his  country  ;  or  as  an  expia- 
tory sacrifice  to  the  infernal  gods. — Here  the  reader 
will  recollect  Codrus  and  Curtius.  Sometimes  par- 
ticular persons,  or  cities,  were  devoted  :  the  Israelites 
devoted  king  Arad's  country  ;  (Num.  xxi.  2,  3.)  the 
people  at  Mizpeh  devoted  all  who  should  not  march 
against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ;  (Judg.  xx.)  and  Saul 
devoted  those  who  should  eat  before  sunset,  while 
they  were  pursuing  the  Philistines,  1  Sam.  xiv.  24. 
It  appears  by  the  execution  of  these  execrations,  that 
those  involved   in  them  were  put  to  death. 

Sometimes  particular  persons  devoted  themselves, 
if  they  did  not  accomplish  some  s{)ecific  puri)ose. 
In  Actsxxiii.  12, 13,  it  is  said  that  above  forty  persons 
bound  themselves  with  an  oath,  that  they  would 
neither  eat  nor  drink  till  they  had  killed  Paul.  The 
Essenians  were  engaged  by  oaths  to  observe  the 
statutes  of  their  sect ;  and  those  who  incurred  the 
guilt  of  excommunication,  were  driven  from  their 
assemblies,  and  generally  starved  to  death,  being 
obliged  to  feed  on  grass  like  beasts,  not  daring  to 
receive  food  which  might  be  offered  them,  because 
they  were  bound  by  the  vows  they  had  made,  not  to 
eat  any.     Joseph,  de  Bello,  ii.  12. 

Moses  (Exod.  xxxii.  32.)  and  Paul  (Kom.  ix.  3.)  in 
some  sort  anathematize  themselves.  Moses  conjures 
Grod  to  forgive  Israel ;  if  not,  to  blot  him  out  of  the 
book  which  he  had  written ;  and  Paul  says  that  he 
could  wish  to  be  accursed  (anathematized,  absolutely 
separated  from  life,  devoted,  and  made  over  to  death 
— whether  stoning — burning — or  in  the  most  tremen- 
dous form — as  Achan,  &c.)  for  his  brethren,  the 
Israelites,  rather  than  see  them  excluded  from  the 
blessings  of  Christ's  covenant,  by  their  malice  and  ob- 
duracy. That  is,  he  would,  as  it  were,  change  places 
with  them.  They  were  now  excluded  from  being 
the  peculiar  people  of  God  ;  so  would  he  be :  they 
were  devoted  to  wrath  in  the  destruction  of  their 
state ;  so  would  he  be :  they  were  excluded  from 
Christian  society ;  so  would  he  be,  if  it  would  bene- 
fit them. — I  COULD  wish  myself  anathematized  from 
the  body  of  Christ,  if  that  might  advantage  Israel:  so 
great  is  my  affection  to  my  nation  and  [)e()ple ! 

Excoirununication,  anathema,  and  excision,  are  the 
greatest  judgments  that  can  be  inflicted  on  any  man 
in  this  world ;  whether  we  understand  a  violent  and 
ignominious  death,  or  a  separation  from  the  society 
of  saints,  with  exclusion  from  the  benefit  of  their 
prayers  and  conununion.  Interpreters  are  much 
divided  on  the  texts  above  cited,  but  they  agree, 
tliat  Moses  and  Paul  gave,  in  these  instances,  the 
most   powerful  proofs   of  a  perfect  charity,  and  in 


the  strongest  manner  expressed  their  ardent  deaire 
to  procure  or  to  promote  the  happiness  of  dieii 
brethren.  The  language  must  be  regarded  as  hy 
perbolical,  expressing  the  highest  intensity  of  feeling. 

Another  kind  of  anathema,  very  pecuharly  ex 
pressed,  seems  to  mean  a  very  different  thing  from 
that  just  explained  It  occurs,  1  Cor.  xvi.  22.  "II 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be 
Anathema  !  Maranatha."  This  last  word  is  made 
up  of  two  Syriac  words,  signifying,  "The  Lord 
Cometh  ;"  i.  e.  the  Lord  will  surely  come  and  wiL 
execute  this  curse,  by  condenming  those  who  lov€ 
him  not.  At  the  same  time  the  oj)j)Osite  is  also  im 
pUed,  i.  e.  tlie  Lord  cometh  also  to  reward  those  whc 
love  him.  This  probably  was  not  now,  for  the  first 
time,  used  as  a  new  kind  of  cursing  by  the  apostle, 
but  was  the  appUcation  of  a  current  mode  of  speech 
to  the  purpose  he  had  in  contemplation.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  by  inspecting  the  manners  of  the  East,  wc 
may  illustrate  the  import  of  this  singular  passjiga 
The  following  extract  from  Bruce,  (vol.  i.  p.  1 12. 
though  it  does  not,  perhaps,  come  up  to  the  fuljj 
power  of  the  apostle's  meaning,  will  probably  give 
the  idea  which  weis  commonly  attached  to  the  phrase, 
Mr.  Bruce  had  been  forced  by  a  pretended  saint,  in 
Egypt,  to  take  him  on  board  his  vessel,  as  if  to  carrj 
him  to  a  certain  place ;  Mr.  B.  however,  meant  nc 
such  thing,  and  having  set  him  on  shore  at  some 
little  distance  from  whence  he  came,  "  we  slacked 
our  vessel  down  the  stream  a  few  yards,  filling  ouj 
sails  and  stretching  away.  On  seeing  this,  our  saini 
fell  into  a  desperate  passion,  cursing,  blaspheming, 
and  stamping  with  his  feet ;  at  every  word  cryinj 
"  Suar  Ullah  !"  i.  e.  "May  God  send,  and  do  jus- 
tice !"  This  appears  to  he  the  strongest  execratior 
this  })assiouate  Arab  could  use,  q.  d.  "  To  punish  yoi 
adequately  is  out  of  my  power ;  I  remit  you  to  th< 
vengeance  of  God  :" — Is  not  this  also  the  import  o; 
Anailiema  Maranatha  ? 

Exconmmnication  was  a  kind  of  Anathema  usee 
among  the  Hebrews,  as  it  is  now  among  Christians 
Anathema  was  the  greatest  degree  of  excommunica 
tion ;  and  by  it  the  criminal  was  deprived,  not  onl] 
of  communicating  in  prayers  and  other  holy  offices 
but  of  admittance  to  the  church,  and  of  conversatioi 
with  believers.  Excommunicated  persons  could  no 
perform  any  public  duty ;  they  could  be  neithei 
judges  nor  witnesses;  they  could  not  be  present  a 
funerals,  nor  circumcise  their  own  sons,  nor  sit  dowi 
in  the  company  of  others,  nearer  than  four  cubits 
they  were  incapable  of  the  rites  of  burial ;  and  a  larg< 
stone  was  left  on  their  graves,  or  the  people  threv^ 
stones  on  their  sepulchres,  and  heaped  stones  ovci 
them,  as  over  Achan,  and  Absalom,  Josh.  vii.  26 ;  5 
Sam.  xviii.  17.     See  Excommunication. 

ANATHOTH,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  (Josh.  xxi.  18. 
about  tliree  miles  from  Jerusalem,  according  to  Euse- 
bins  and  Jerome,  or  twenty  furlongs,  according  to  Ja 
se])hus,  where  the  pro])het  Jeremiah  was  born,  Jer 
i.  1.  It  was  given  to  the  Levites  of  Kohath's  family 
and  was  a  city  of  refuge. 

ANCHOR,  see  Ship. 

ANDREW,  the  apostle,  was  a  native  of  Bethsaida 
and  brothei  of  Peter.  He  was  first  a  disciple  o 
John  the  Baptist,  whom  he  left,  to  follow  our  Saviour 
after  the  testimony  of  John,  John  i.  40,  44.  Andrev 
introduced  his  brother  Simon,  and  after  accompany 
ing  our  Saviour  at  the  marriage  in  Cana,  they  re 
turned  to  their  ordinary  occupation,  not  expecting 
perhaps,  to  be  further  employed  in  his  service 
Some  months  after,  Jesus  met  them  while  fishing 
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«i  and  called  them  to  a  regular  attendance  on  hie  per- 
son and  ministry,  promising  to  make  them  fishers 
of  m»^n,  Matt.  iv.  18,  19  ;  John  vi.  8.  Of  his  subse- 
quent life  nothing  is  known  •  the  book  of  Acts  makes 
no  mention  of  him.  Some  of  the  ancients  are  of 
opinion,  that  Andrew  preached   in  Scythia ;  others, 

1)  that  he  preached  in  Greece ;  others,  in  Epirus, 
Achaia,  or  Argos.  The  modern  Greeks  make  him 
founder  of  the  church  of  Byzantium,  or  Constanti- 
nople, which  the  ancients  knew  nothing  of  The 
Acts  of  his  Martyrdom,  which  are  of  considerable 
antiquity,  though  not  authentic,  affirm  that  he  suf- 
fered martyrdom  at  Patras,  in  Achaia,  being  sen- 
tenced to  be  executed  on  a  cross  by  Egseus,  procon- 
sul of  that  province.  See  Fabric.  Cod.  Apoc.  N.  T. 
vol.  ii. 

ANDRONICUS,  one  of  the  great  men  belonging 
lo  the  court  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  was  left  by 
that  prince  to  govern  the  city  of  Antioch,  while  he 
went  into  Cilicia,  to  reduce  certain  i)laces  which  had 
revolted.  Menelaus,  the  pretended  high-priest  of 
the  Jews,  thought  this  circumstance  might  favor  his 
design  of  getting  rid  of  Onias,  whose  dignity  he  un- 
justly possessed,  and  who  had  arrived  at  Antioch 
with  accusations  against  him.  He  therefore  addressed 
himself  to  Andronicus  with  large  presents ;  but 
Onias,  being  informed  of  it,  reproached  him  very 
8liar})Iy,  secluding  himself  all  the  while  in  the  sanc- 
tuary at  Daphne,  (a  suburb  of  Antioch,  wherein  was 
a  famous  tem})le,  and  where  Julian  the  Apostate 
afterwards  sacrificed,;  lest  any  violence  should  be 
offered  to  him.  Menelaus  sohcited  Andronicus  so 
powerfully  to  despatch  Onias,  that  he  went  in  per- 
son to  Da])lme,  and  promised,  with  solemn  oaths, 
that  he  would  do  him  no  injury,  thereby  persuading 
him  to  leave  his  place  of  refuge.  As  soon  as  Onias 
had  quitted  the  sanctuary,  however,  Menelaus  seized 

'  him  and  put  him  to  death.  Wlien  the  king  returned 
from  his  expedition,  and  was  acquainted  with  the 
death  of  Onias,  he  shed  tears,  commanded  Androni- 
cus to  be  divested  of  the  jiurple,  to  be  led  about  the 
city  in  an  ignominious  manner,  and  to  be  killed  in 
the  very  place  where  he  had  killed  Onias,  2  Mace. 
iv.   A.  M.  3834. 

ANEM,  (lit.  two  fountains^)   a   city  of  Issachar, 
pven  to  the  Levites,  1  Chron.  vi.  73.     In  the  paral- 
lel passage.  Josh.  xix.  21,  it  is  called  En-gannim,  i.  e. 
^untain  of  the  gardens. 

I.  ANER,  a  city  of  Manasseh  given  to  the  Levites 
of  Kohath's  family,  1  Chron.  vi.  70. 

II.  ANER,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre,  three  Canaanites 
who  joined  their  forces  with  those  of  Abraham,  in 
^pursuit  of  the  kings  Chedorlaomer,  Amraphel,  and 
their  allies,  who  had  pillaged  Sodom,  and  carried  off 
Lot,  Abraham's  nephew.  Gen.  xiv.  24.    They  did  not 

'  imitate  the  tlisinterestedness  of  the  patriarch,  how- 
ever, but  retained  their  share  of  the  sj)oil. 

ANGARIARE.  The  evangelists  use  this  term  as 
equivalent  to  press  : — to  constrain  or  take  by  force. 
The  word  nngari,  whence  angariarc  is  derived,  comes 
originally  from  the  Persians,  who  called  the  post- 
boys which  carried  the  letters  and  orders  of  the 
king  to   the  provinces,  angares.     As  these  officers 

'  compelled  the  people,  in  places  they  passed  through, 
to  furnish  them  with  guides,  horses,  and  carnages, 
the  word  angariare  became  expressive  of  constraints 
of  that  nature.  (See  Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  6.  17.  Herodot. 
viii.  98.  Compare  also  Esth.  viii.  10,  14.)  It  a})pears 
that  the  Jews  were  subject  to  these  angares  under 
the  Romans.  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples,  "Whoso- 
ever  shall    compel   thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him 


twain  ;"  and  Simon,  the  Cyrenian,  was  compelled  to 
bear  our  Saviour's  cross.  Matt.  v.  41 ;  xxvii.  32. 

These  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to  convey  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  import  of  the  word  Angariare,  but 
a  more  accurate  conception  may  be  formed,  from 
the  following  portrait  of  an  angare,  as  furnished  by 
Colonel  Campbell : — 

"  As  I  became  familiarized  to  my  Tartar  guide,  1 
found  his  character  disclose  much  better  traits  than 
his  first  appearance  bespoke.  The  first  object  he 
seemed  to  have  in  view  on  our  journey,  was  to  im- 
press me  with  a  notion  of  his  consequence  and  au- 
thority, as  a  messenger  belonging  to  the  sultan.  Ai 
all  those  men  are  employed  by  the  first  magistrates 
in  the  country,  and  are,  as  it  were,  the  links  of  com- 
munication between  them,  they  think  themselves  of 
great  ini})ortance  to  the  state  ;  while  the  great  men, 
whose  business  they  are  employed  in,  make  them 
feel  the  weight  of  their  authority,  and  treat  them 
with  the  greatest  contempt :  hence  they  become 
habitually  servile  to  their  superiors,  and,  by  natural 
consequence,  insolent  and  overbearing  to  their  infe- 
riors, or  those  who,  being  in  their  power,  they  con- 
ceive to  be  so.  As  carriers  of  despatches,  their 
jiower  and  authority,  wherever  they  go,  are  in  some 
points  undisputed ;  and  they  can  compel  a  supply 
of  provisions,  horses,  and  attendants,  wherever  it 
suits  their  occasion ;  nor  dare  any  man  resist  their 
right  to  take  the  horse  from  under  him,  to  proceed  on 
the  emperor's  business,  be  the  owner's  occasion 
ever  so  pressing.  As  soon  as  he  stopped  at  a  cara- 
venserai,  he  inmiediately  called  lustily  about  him  in 
the  name  of  the  sultan  ;  demanding,  in  a  menacing 
tone  of  voice,  fresh  horses,  victuals,  &c.  on  the 
instant.  The  terror  of  this  great  man  operated  like 
magic ;  nothing  could  exceed  the  activity  of  the 
men,  the  briskness  of  the  women,  and  the  terror  of 
the  children  ;  but  no  quickness  of  pre})aration,  no 
eflTort  could  satisfy  my  gentleman ;  he  would  show 
me  his  power  in  a  still  more  striking  point  of  view, 
and  fell  to  belaboring  them  with  his  whip,  and  kick- 
ing them  with  all  his  might."  (Campbell's  Travels, 
Part  ii.  pages  92.  94.)  If  such  were  the  behavior  of 
this  messenger,  whose  character  opened  so  favorably, 
what  may  we  suppose  was  the  brutality  of  those 
who  had  not  the  same  sensibility  in  their  composi- 
tion ?  and  what  shall  we  say  to  that  meekness,  which 
directed  to  go  double  what  such  a  despot  should  re- 
quire ? — "  if  he  compels  thee  to  go  a  mile  with  him — 
go  two,"  Matt.  V.  41.     See  Ports. 

I.  ANGEL,  a  messenger.  This  word  answers  to 
the  Hebrew  -ins^,  mdlach.  In  Scripture,  we  fre- 
quently read  of  missions  and  appearances  of  angels, 
sent  to  declare  the  will  of  God,  to  correct,  teach,  re- 
prove, or  comfort.  God  gave  the  law  to  Moses,  and 
ap])eared  to  the  patriarchs,  by  the  mediation  of 
angels,  who  represented  him,  and  who  spake  in  his 
name,  Acts  vii.  30,  53 ;  Gal.  iii.  19. 

Origen,  Bede,  and  othei*s,  think  that  angels  were 
created  at  the  same  time  as  the  heavens,  and  that 
Moses  included  them  under  the  expression — "  In  the 
beginning,  God  created  the  heavens;"  others  sup- 
pose that  they  are  intended  under  the  term  light 
which  God  created  on  the  first  day ;  while  some  are 
of  o})inion  that  they  were  created  before  the  world 
— which  seems  countenanced  by  Job  xxxviii.  4.  7 
"  Where  wast  thou,  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  earth; — and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  fof 
joy?" 

Many  of  the  fathers,  led  into  mistake  by  the  book 
of  Enoch,   and   by  a  passage   in   Genesis,  (vi.  2 
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wherein  it  is  said,  "  The  sons  of  God  saw  the  daugh- 
ters of  men,  that  they  were  fair,  and  they  took  them 
wives  of  all  which  they  ciiose,"  imagined  that  angels 
were  corporeal,  and  capable  of  sensual  pleasures. 
It  is  true,  they  call  them  spirits,  and  spiritual  beings, 
but  in  the  same  sense  as  we  call  the  wind,  odors,  va- 
pors, &c.  spiritual.  Others  of  the  fathers,  indeed,  and 
those  in  great  number,  have  asserted,  that  angels  were 
purely  spiritual ;  and  this  is  the  common  opinion. 

Before  die  captivity  at  Babylon,  we  find  no  angel 
mentioned  by  name  ;  and  the  Tahnudists  affirm  that 
they  brought  their  names  thence.  Some  have  ap- 
propriated angels  to  empires,  nations,  provinces, 
cities,  and  persons.  For  instance,  Michael  is  con- 
ridered  as  protector  of  Israel:  "Michael,  your 
prince,"  says  the  angel  Gabriel  to  Daniel,  ch.  x.  21. 
Grabriel  speaks  also  of  the  angel,  protector  of  Persia, 
according  to  the  majority  of  interpreters,  when'  he 
says,  that  "the  y)rince  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia 
withstood  him  one-and-twenty  days."  Luke  (Acts 
ivi.  9.)  tells  us,  that  a  man  of  Macedonia  appeared 
to  Paul  in  the  night,  and  said  to  him,  "  Come  over  into 
Macedonia  and  help  us;"  which  has  been  [improper- 
ly] understood  of  the  angel  of  Macedonia  inviting  him 
into  the  province  committed  to  his  care.  The  LXX 
(Deut.  xxxii.  8.)  say,  that  "God  had  set  the  bounds 
of  the  peoples,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
angels  of  Israel ;"  which  has  been  supjjosed  to  mean 
the  government  of  each  particular  coimtry  and  na- 
tion, wherewith  God  had  intrusted  his  angels.  But 
our  English  translators  keep  more  exactly  to  the 
original,  and  render  it,  "He  set  the  bounds  of  the 
peoples  according  to  the  number  of  the  children  of 
Israel." 

John  addressed  letters  to  the  angels  of  the  seven 
Christian  churches  in  Asia  Minor ;  meaning,  in  the 
judgment  of  many  fathers,  not  the  bishops  of  those 
churches,  but  angels,  who  were  appointed  by  God 
for  their  protection.  But,  as  the  learned  Prideaux 
observes,  the  minister  of  the  synagogue,  who  offi- 
ciated in  offering  up  the  public  prayers,  being  the 
mouth  of  the  congregation,  delegated  by  them,  as 
their  representative,  messenger,  or  angel,  to  address 
God  in  prayer  for  tliem,  was  in  Hebrew  called  She- 
liach-Zibbor,  i.  e.  the  angel  of  the  church,  and  that 
hence  the  bishops  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  are 
in  the  Revelation,  by  a  name  borrowed  from  the  syn- 
agogue, called,  angels  of  those  churches.  Connect. 
&c.  Pait  i.  Book  vi. 

Guardian  angels,  however  appear  to  be  alluded 
to  in  the  Old  Testament,  Jkcob  speaks  (Gen.  xlviii. 
16.)  of  the  angel  who  had  delivered  him  out  of  all  dan- 
gers. Tne  Psalmist,  in  several  places,  mentions 
angels  as  protectors  of  the  righteous;  (Ps.  xxxiv.  7; 
xci.  11.)  and  this  was  the  common  opinion  of  the 
Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time.  When  Peter,  having 
been  released,  came  from  f)rison  to  the  house  where 
the  disciples  were  assembled,  and  knocked  at  the 
door,  those  within  thought  it  was  his  guardian  angel, 
and  not  himself.  Acts  xii.  15.  Our  Saviour  enjoins 
us  not  to  despise  little  ones,  (i.  e.  his  followers,)  he- 
cause  their  angels  continually  behold  the  face  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  Matt,  xviii.  10.  Both  Jews  and 
heathen  believed  that  particular  angels  were  com- 
missioned to  attend  individuals,  and  had  the  care  of 
their  conduct  and  protection.  Hesiod,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Greek  authors,  says,  that  there  are  good 
angels  on  earth ;  whom  he  thus  describes : 

Aerial  spirits,  by  great  Jove  designed 

To  be  on  earth  the  guardians  of  mankind ; 


Invisible  to  mortal  eyes  they  go, 
And  mark  our  actions,  good  or  l3ad,  below ; 
The  immortal  spies  with  watchful  care  preside, 
And  thrice  ten  thousand  round  their  charges  glide. 
They  can  reward  with  glory  or  with  gold ; 
Such  power  divine  permission  bids  them  hold. 
Open  et  Dies,  lib.  i.  ver.  121. 

Plato  says  (de  Legibus,  hb.  x.)  that  every  person 
has  two  drtmons,  or  genii,  one  prompting  him  to 
evil,  the  other  to  good.  Apuleius  speaks  but  of  one 
d(Emon  assigned  to  every  man  by  Plato,  Ex  hac  svh- 
limiore  drBmonum  copia,  Plato  autumat  singidis  ho- 
minibus  in  vita  agenda  testes,  et  custodes  singvlos  ad- 
ditos,  qui  nemini  conspicui  semper  adsint.  Libel,  de 
Deo  Socratis. 

The  apostle  Paul  hints  at  a  subordination  among 
the  angels  in  heaven,  one  differing  from  another, 
either  in  office  or  glory :  but  the  fathers  who  have 
interpreted  the  apostle's  words  are  not  agreed  on 
the  number  and  order  of  the  celestial  hierarchy, 
Origen  w^as  of  opinion,  that  Paul  mentioned  part 
only  of  the  choirs  of  angels,  and  that  there  were 
many  others  of  which  he  said  nothing;  and  this  no- 
tion may  be  observed  in  many  of  the  subsecpient  fa- 
thers. Others  have  reckoned  up  nine  choirs  of  angels. 
The  author,  avIio  is  commonly  cited  under  the  name 
of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  admits  but  three  hie- 
rarchies, and  three  orders  of  angels  in  each  hierarchy. 
In  the  first,  are  seraj)him,  cherubim,  and  thrones; 
in  the  second,  dominions,  mights,  and  powers ;  in 
the  third,  pi'incipalities,  archangels,  and  angels. 
Some  of  the  rabbins  reckon  four,  others  ten,  orders, 
and  give  them  different  names  according  to  their  de- 
gi*ees  of  power  and  knowledge ;  but  this  rests  only 
on  the  imagination  of  those  wlio  amuse  themselves 
with  speaking  very  particularly  of  things  of  which 
they  know  nothing. 

Raphael  tells  Tobias,  (Tobit  xii.  15.)  that  he  is  one 
of  the  seven  angels  who  attend  in  the  presence  of 
God.  Michael  tells  Daniel,  that  he  is  one  of  the 
chief  princes  in  the  court  of  the  Almighty,  Djm.  ac 
13.  In  the  Revelation,  (viii.  2,  3.)  John  saw  seven 
angels  standing  before  the  Lord.  In  the  Apocr}^phal 
Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  they  are  called 
angels  of  the  presence,  and  in  the  Life  of  Moses,  th 
eyes  of  the  Lord.  These  denominations  are,  proba- 
bly, imitations  of  what  was  a  part  of  tlie  customary 
order,  in  the  courts  of  the  Assyrian,  Chaldeaji,  and 
Persian  kings,  where  there  were  seven  eunuchs,  or 
great  officers,  always  near  the  prince.  Comp. 
Esther  i.  13.  Dan.  v.  7. 

The  number  of  angels  is  not  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  is  always  represented  as  very  great,  and, 
indeed,  innumerable.  Daniel  (vii.  10.)  says,  that  on 
his  approach  to  the  throne  of  the  Ancient  of  Days, 
he  saw  a  fiery  stream  issuing  from  it,  and  that 
"thousand  thousands  of  angels  ministered  unto  him, 
and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  before 
him."  Our  Lord  said  that  "his  heavenly  Father 
could  give  him  more  than  twelve  legions  of  an- 
gels" (Matt.  xxvi.  53.) — more  than — seventy-two 
thousand.  The  Psalmist  describes  the  chariot  of 
God  as  attended  by  twenty  thousand  angels,  Fa. 
Ixviii.  17. 

The  Sadducees  denied  the  existence  of  angels  and 
spirits ;  (Acts  xxiii.  8.)  but  other  Jews  j)aid  them  a 
su})erstitiou8  worship.  Col.  ii.  18.  The  author  of 
the  book,  entitled,  "Of  St.  Peter's  Preaching,"  a 
a  work  of  great  antiquity,  cited  by  Clemens  of  Al 
exandria,  (Stromal,  lib.  vi.)  says,  the  Jews  pay  re 
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tigious  worship  to  angels  aiidarcliangels,and  even  to 
tlie  months  and  the  moon.  Celsus  reproached  them 
almost  in  the  same  manner,  (apud  Origen.  contra 
Cels.  lib.  V.)  Tertidlian  assures  us,  that  Simon  and 
Cerinthus  preferred  the  mediation  of  angels  to  that 
of  Christ.  (Lib.  de  praescript.  cap.  12.)  Josephus, 
and  after  him  Porj)hyry,  says,  that  the  Essenes,  at 
their  initiation,  engaged  themselves,  by  oath,  to  pre- 
serve faithfully  the  names  of  angels,  and  the  books 
relating  to  their  sect.  De  Bello.  ii.  12.  Porphyry,  de 
Abstin.  lib.  iv 

By  the  "angels  of  the  Lord,"  are  often  meant,  in 
Scripture — men  of  God — prophets;  for  example, 
(Judg.  ii.  1.)  "An  angel  of  the  Lord  came  up  from 
Gilgal  to  Bochim,  and  said,  I  made  you  to  go  up  out 
of  Egypt,  &c.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  spake  these  words,  they  hfted  up  their 
voices  and  wept ;  and  they  sacrificed  there  to  the 
Lord,  and  Joshua  let  the  people  go."  It  has  been 
thought,  that  this  angel  was  Joshua,  or  the  high- 
priest,  or  a  prophet ;  and  several  interpreters  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  Joshua  is  described  by  Moses, 
under  the  name  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  who  was 
to  introduce  Israel  into  the  promised  land.  Prophets 
are  certainly  called  angels  of  the  Lord ;  e.  g.  Haggai 
i.  3.  "Then  spake  Haggai,  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
from  among  the  angels  of  the  Lord,  (Heb.  ■|N'?r,  Gr. 
"^yysAo?,)  although  our  translation  agrees  with  the 
Vulgate,  in  mterpreting  inSo,  messenger;  "  Thus  spake 
Haggai,  the  Lord's  messenger^  in  the  Lords  message, 
unto  the  people."  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  minor 
prophets,  is,  by  several  of  the  fathers,  called  "  the 
angel  of  God  ;"  as  his  name  signifies  in  Hebrew ; 
but  some  believe  Ezra  to  be  designated  by  the  name 
Malachi,  or  ang'^l  of  the  Lord.  (Jerome,  Praef.  in 
Mai.)  Eujmlemus,  speaking  of  the  prophet  Nathan, 
who  convicted  David  of  his  sin,  calls  him  "an  angel," 
or  messenger,  from  the  Lord.  Calmet  remarks  that 
Manoah,  Samson's  father,  (Judg.  xiii.  2,  &c.)  calls, 
Indifferently,  angel,  and  man  of  God,  him  who  ap- 
peared to  his  wife  ;  till  his  vanishing  with  the  smoke 
of  the  burnt-offering  convinced  him  it  was  an  angel ; 
but  it  seems  evident,  that  neither  Manoah,  nor  his 
wife,  took  him  for  other  than  a  prophet,  till  after  his 
disa})pearance,  v.  16. 

Sometimes  the  name  of  God  is  given  in  ScrijUure 
to  an  angel.  The  angel  who  appeared  to  Moses  in 
rlie  bush,  (Exod.  iii.  2,  &c.  see  Acts  vii.  30,  31 ;  Gal. 
19.)  who  delivered  the  law  to  him,  who  spake  to 
him,  anfl  who  guided  the  people  in  the  wilderness, 
is  often  called  by  the  name  of  God  ;  and  the  Lord 
SMid,  "My  name  is  in  him,"  Exod.  xxiii.  21.  The 
angel  who  ap})eared  to  the  patriarchs,  is  likewise 
termed  God:  (Gen.  xviii.  3,  17,  22,  etc.)  not  only 
Elohim  and  Aclonai,  names  sometimes  attributed  to 
judges  and  to  princes,  but  also  by  the  name  Jeho- 
TAH,  which  belonged  to  God  only. 

II.  ANGEL,  Destroying  Angel,  Angel  of  Death, 
Angel  of  Satan,  Angel  of  me  Bottomless  Pit.  These 
terms  signify  the  devil  and  his  agents ;  evil  angels, 
nninisters  of  God's  wrath  and  vengeance.  God  smote 
Sennacherib's  army  with  the  sword  of  the  destroying 
angel ;  (2  Kings  xix.  35.)  also,  the  Israelites,  by  the 
Bword  of  the  angel  of  death,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16.  The 
angel  or  messenger  of  Satan  buflfeted  Paul  ;  (2  Cor. 
xii.  7.)  the  same  angel  accused  the  high-priest, 
Joshua,  before  the  Lord;  (Zech.  iii.  1,  2.)  and  dis- 
puted with  the  archavigel  Michael,  about  the  body  of 
Moses,  Jude  9.  The  angel  of  the  bcttomlese  pit, 
(Rev.  ix.  11.)  or  the  angel  king  of  the  iKjttomless  pit, 
as  John,  in  the  Revelation,  calls  him,  is  the  same  as 


the  prince  of  devils,  the  destroying  angel.  Se« 
Satan. 

The  Angel  of  Death  is  the  agent  which  God  com- 
missions to  separate  the  soul  from  the  body. — The 
Persians  call  him  Mordad,  or  Asuman ;  the  rabbins 
and  Arabians,  Azrael ;  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrasta, 
Malk-ad  niousa.  The  book  concerning  the  As- 
8umj)tion,  or  death  of  Moses,  calls  him  Samael,  prince 
of  the  devils  ;  and  states  that  when  he  advanced 
towards  Moses,  with^  design  of  forcing  the  soul  of 
that  conductor  of  God's  people  out  of  his  body,  he 
was  so  struck  with  the  lustre  of  his  countenance, 
and  tlie  virtue  of  the  name  of  God  written  on  his 
rod,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire. 

In  the  Greek  of  the  book  of  Job,  the  angel  of 
deatli  C'^yyfAo?  ^aiaTO(/)o^o?)  is  frequently  mentioned. 
See  chap,  xxxiii.  22  ;  xx.  l5;  xxxvi.  14.  Solomon 
also  says,  "An  evil  man  seeketh  only  rebellion, 
therefore  a  cruel  angel  shall  be  sent  against  him," 
Prov.  xvii.  11.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  evil  angel 
mentioned  Ps.  xxxv.  5,  6. 

The  devil  is  considered  in  Scripture  as  a  prince, 
who  exercises  dominion  over  other  devils  of  a  lower 
rank,  and  of  less  power.  In  this  sense,  the  gospel 
speaks  of  Satan's  kingdom.  Matt.  xii.  26.  Our 
Saviour  came  into  the  world  to  overthrow  the  power 
of  Satan  ;  and  at  the  day  of  judgment  he  will  con- 
demn those  who  have  rejected  the  gospel,  to  that 
eternal  fire  which  is  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels;  (ch.  xxv.  41.)  his  ministers  and  agents,  beings 
of  the  same  nature,  and  sentenced  to  the  same  pun- 
ishment with  himself. 

The  preceding  observations  are  derived  from  Cal- 
met ;  but  as  the  subject  to  which  they  relate  is  in 
itself  very  obscure,  all  we  know  of  it  being  gathered 
from  incidental  hints,  scattered  here  and  there  in  the 
Bible,  the  reader  is  presented  with  the  following 
additional  remarks  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

As  we  must  wholly  rely  on  Scripture  accounts, 
and  wave  all  others,  except  so  far  as  they  are  per- 
fectly consonant  with  these,  we  shall  do  well  to  ex- 
amine, first  of  all,  the  language  of  Scripture,  in  ref- 
erence to  angels,  and  their  nature  ;  and  to  ascertain 
its  import  in  different  places  where  it  occurs. 

I.  The  word  Angel  is  taken  rather  as  a  name  of 
office,  than  of  nature  ;  a  messenger,  an  agent,  an 
envoy,  a  deputy;  (1.)  personally  taken,  he  who  per- 
forms the  will  of  a  superior  ;  (2.)  impersonally  taken, 
THAT  which  performs  the  will  of  a  superior. 

(1.)  Personally  taken,  the  word  angel  denotes  a 
human  messenger:  for  instance,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 2  Sam.  ii.  5.  "And  David  sent  messengers 
[Heh.  angels)  to  Jabesh  Gilead  ;"  Prov.  xiii.  17.  "A 
wicked  messenger  (ivS'Sc,  angel)  falleth  into  evil;" — 
and  so  in  various  places.  Also,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Matt.  xi.  10.  "I  send  my  messenger  (Or. 
my  angel,  tov  ayytXov  ^«)  before  thy  face.  Also, 
Mark  i.  2 ;  Luke  vii.  24.  "  And  when  the  messen- 
gers, ( Gr.  the  angels)  of  John  were  departed."  James 
ii.  25.  "  Rahab  received  the  messengers,  ( Gr.  die 
angels.)  Gal.  iv.  14.  "  Ye  received  me  as  tlie  angel 
of  God,  {ayyfXov  ^f»,)  as  Christ  Jcsus,"  the  prime 
messenger  from  God  to  man.  Some  commentators 
have  referred  this,  which  is  the  simplest  idea  of  the 
word,  to  John  v.  4.  "  An  angel  went  down  and 
troubled  the  water;"  as  if  this  were  a  messenger 
sent  (by  the  priests  or  others)  for  that  puri)ose.  So 
Acts  xii.  15.  "Tliey  said.  It  is  the  angel  of  Peter; 
i.  e.  a  messenger  from  him.  But  this  conception 
fails  of  the  true  import  of  these  passages.  (See  Be- 
THESDA.)     It   seems,   however,    certain,   from    th» 
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Scriptures  quoted,  and  from  many  others,  that,  per- 
soncdly  taken,  the  sense  of  a  me^sen^er,  or  one  de- 
puted by  another  to  act  for  him,  is  the  genuine  idea 
of  the  word  angel,  both  in  tiie  Old  and  in  the  New 
Testament.  Hence,  therefore,  Christ  Jesus  may 
well  be  called,  "The  angel  of  God  :"  he  being  emi- 
nently the  deputy  from  God  to  man  ;  the  great  Aiigd 
of  the  covenant ;  (Mai.  iii.  L)  the  agent  for  God. 

(2.)  Taken  impersonally,  the  word  Angel  impUes, 
that  agent  which  executes  the  will  of  another :  and, 
as  the  great  natural  agents  of  the  worhl  around  us 
are  wholly  beyond  the  direction  of  man,  and,  there- 
fore, are  esteemed  as  exclusively  obedient  to  God, 
the  word  angel  imports  something  empowered  or 
commissicmed  to  execute  his  will.  Now,  though  all 
the  powers  of  nature,  in  all  their  oj)erutions,  are,  in 
this  sense,  angels  of  ()!<Kl,a8  arting  for  him,  yet  their 
more  extraordinary  efti^^tH  are  princi])ally  noticed,  as 
being  most  evidently  his  agents:  these  appearing 
most  remarkable  to  fj^ehle  humanity,  and  most  ex- 
citing its  attention.  In  a  sense  gi-eatly  analogous  to 
this,  we  say,  in  common  speech,  "  Providence  inter- 
posed so  and  so  ;"  such  a  thing  is  "the  dispensation 
of  Providence."  But  we  rarely  express  oui-selves 
thus,  in  respect  to  the  ordinai*y  occurrences  of  life. 
Extraordinary  operations  of  providence,  then,  though 
accomplished  by  natural  means,  are  in  Scripture 
considered  as  angels  (agents)  of  God:  and  so  the 
Psalmist  observes,  (civ.  4.]  that  God  can,  if  he  {)lease, 
''  make  winds  his  angels,-  to  conduct  his  dispensa- 
tions ;  "tmd  flames  of  fire  his  ministers,"  or  servants, 
to  perfonn  his  pleasure. 

IL  Hut,  beside  agencies  of  natural  powers,  or 
providential  angels,  we  have  reason  to  infer,  that 
there  exists  in  the  scale  of  beings,  a  series  of  created 
INTELLIGENT  POWERS,  who  are  angels,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  occasionally  agents  of  God  towards  man- 
kind. These,  in  capacity  and  digrity,  are  vastly 
su})erior  to  ourselves  ;  indeed,  they  are  so  much  our 
superiors,  that  in  order  to  render  them  in  any  de- 
gree comprehensible  by  us,  their  nature,  offices,  &c. 
are  illustrated  by  being  comj)are<i  to  what  occurs 
among  mankind.  Thus,  if  a  human  [)rince  have  his 
attendants,  his  servants,  his  guards,  this  circumstance 
is  taken  advantage  of,  and  is  employed  to  illustrate 
the  nature  of  celestial  angels  ;  and  to  this  effect^  by 
way  of  similitude,  and  condescending  to  the  concep- 
tion of  humanity,  angels  are  rej)resented  as  attend- 
antij,  servants  of  God.  We  know  that  God  needs  no 
attendants  to  perform  his  commands,  being  omni- 
prnsent;  but  being  himself  likened  to  a  great  king, 
his  angels  are  compared  to  coin-tiers  and  ministers, 
subordinate  to  him,  and  em})loyed  in  his  service. 
It  cannot  be  said,  God  does  not  need  angels,  there- 
fore angels  do  not  exist ;  for  God  does  not  need  man, 
yet  man  exists.  This  {)rincij)le  is  evidently  the  foun- 
dation of  the  apologue  which  prefaces  the  poetical 
part  of  the  book  of  Job :  (chaj).  i.  6.)  "  There  was  a 
day,  when  the  sons  of  God  came  to  present  them- 
selves (as  it  were,  at  court)  before  the  Lord  ;"  also, 
of  1  Kings  xxii.  19.  "  I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  his 
throne,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  standing  by  him, 
on  his  right  hand,  and  on  his  left."  Isaiah's  vision 
(chap,  vi.)  is  to  the  same  purjmse ;  and  our  Lord 
continues  the  same  idea,  especially,  when  sj)eaking 
of  his  glorious  return, — "  The  Son  of  Man  shall  send 
his  angels,  to  expel  from  his  kingdom  all  that  ofl^ends. 
Ke  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  all  his  holy 
angels  around  him,"  Matt.  xxv.  31,  seq.  Through- 
out the  Revelation,  many  coincident  representations 
may  be  observed.     In  reference  to  the  services  ren- 


dered by  angels  to  mankind,  we  may  safely  adop' 
the  idea  of  their  being  servants  of  this  Great  King, 
sent  from  before  his  throne  to  this  lower  world,  to 
execute  his  commissions :  so  far,  at  least.  Scripture 
warrants  us.  In  such  services,  some  of  them,  prob- 
ably, are  always  engaged,  though  invisible  to  us. 
We  may  receive  from  them  much  good,  or  evil, 
without  being  aware  of  any  angelic  interference. 
Thus  the  activity  of  Satan  (an  agent  of  evil)  in  Job, 
is  represented  as  producing  great  effects,  (by  storms 
and  other  means,)  but  Job  knew  not  that  it  was 
Satan :  he  referred  all  the  calamities  he  felt,  or 
feared,  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God  acting  by  natu- 
ral causes ;  and  thus  the  angel  might  long  have 
watched  Abraham  invisibly,  before  he  called  out  to 
forbid  the  slaying  of  Isaac,  Gen.  xxii.  In  this  sense, 
angels  are  "ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  do 
a  variety  of  services  to  the  heirs  of  salvation," 
Heb.  i.  14. 

If  angels  are  thus  engaged  invisibly  in  the  care  or 
service  of  mankind,  then  we  can  find  no  difficulty  in 
admitting  that  they  have  had  orders,  on  particular 
occasions,  to  make  themselves  known,  as  celestial 
intelligences.  Tliey  may  often  have  assumed  the 
human  n|)pearance,  for  ought  we  can  tell ;  but  if 
they  assumed  it  completely,  (as  must  be  supposed, 
and  which  nothing  forbids,)  how  can  we  generally 
know  it  ?  How  can  we  recognize  them  .''  This  is 
evidently  beyond  human  abilities,  unless  it  be  part 
of  their  conuiiission  to  leave  indications  of  their  su- 
perior nature.  This  produces  the  inquiry — By  what 
tokens  have  angels  made  themselves  knowTi  ? 

(1.)  Such  discovery  has  usually  been  after  they 
had  delivered  their  message,  and  always  for  the 
purpose  of  a  sign,  in  confirmation  o**  the  faith  of  the 
partj'^  whom  they  had  addressed.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
angel  which  appeared  to  Manoah,  was  taken  by  both 
Manoah  and  his  wife  only  for  a  prophet,  till  after  he 
had  delivered  his  message,  he  took  leave  "wonder- 
fully," to  convince  them  of  his  extraordinary  nature. 
Thus  the  angel  that  wrestled  with  Jacob,  at  last  put 
the  hollow  of  his  thigh  out  of  joint — a  token  that  he 
was  no  mere  man.  The  angel  that  spake  to  Zach- 
arias,  (Luke  i.  20.)  rendered  him  dumb — a  token  be-  j 
yond  the  power  of  mere  man  (e.  g.  an  impostor  ■ 
speaking  falsely  in  the  name  of  God)  to  produce  ; 
and  so  of  others. 

(2.)  But  sometimes  angels  did  not  reveal  them- 
.selves  fully ;  they  gave,  as  it  were,  obscure,  and 
very  indistinct,  though  powerful,  intimations  of  their 
})resence.  When  angels  were  conmnssioned  to  ap- 
pear to  certain  persons  only,  others  who  were  in 
company  with  those  persons,  liad  sensations  which 
indicated  an  extraordinary  occurrence.  Although 
the  appearance  was  not  to  them,  yet  they  seem  to 
have  felt  the  effects  of  it ;  as  Dan.  x.  7.  "  I,  Daniel, 
alone  saw  the  vision — the  men  that  were  with  me 
saw^  not  the  vision ;  but  a  ^eat  quaking  fell  upon 
them,  so  that  they  fed  to  hide  themselves.''''  So  Acts  ix. 
7.  "The  men  which  journeyed  with  Saul  stood 
speechless,  hearing  a  voice,  but  seeing  no  man." 
xxii.  9.  "They  that  were  with  me  sjiw  a  peculiar 
kind  of  light  and  were  afraid ;  but  they  heard  not  the 
voice  (the  distinct  words)  addressed  to  me."  xxvi. 
14.  "  We  were  all  fallen  to  the  earth."  The  guards 
of  the  sepulchre  (Matt,  xxviii.  4.)  seem  to  have  been 
in  much  the  same  situation ;  they  probably  did  not 
distinctly  (i.  e.  accurately,  steadily,)  see  the  angel ; 
but  only  saw  a  general  splendid  appearance,  enough 
most  thoroughly  to  terrify  them,  and  to  cause  them 
to  become  as  dkad  men,  but  not  enough  *o  resist  the 
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rafty  explanations  of  the  priests,  and  tlic  influence 
f  their  money. 

(3.)  These  instances  evince,  that  angels  discovered 
hernselves  to  be  angels,  with  different  degrees  of 
learness,  as  best  suited  their  errand.  Sometimes 
hey  were  conjectured  to  be  angels,  but  they  did  not 
ilvance  those  conjectures  into  certainty ;  and  some- 
\w^^  they  lefl  no  doubt  who  and  what  they  were,  and, 
ogether  with  their  errand,  they  declared  their  nature. 

(4.)  The  general  token  of  angelic  presence,  seems 
o  have  been  a  certain  splendor,  or  brightness,  accom- 
>anying  their  persons :  but  this  seems  to  have  had 
Jso  a  distinction  m  degree.  It  would  seem,  that 
ometiines  a  person  only,  not  a  splendor,  was  seen  ; 
lometirnes  a  splendor  only,  not  a  person ;  and 
lometimes  both  a  person  and  his  splendor.  Of  tlie 
)erson  only,  we  have  already  given  instances ;  of  the 
iplendor  only,  the  burning  bush  seen  by  Moses,  may 
)e  on<i  instance ;  though  afterwards  a  pereon  spake 
rom  it;  the  splendor  in  the  sanctuary  might  be 
mother.  This  splendor  seems  to  have  been  worn 
jy  Jesus  at  his  transfiguration  ; — (Matt.  xvii.  2 ;  Mark 
X.  2.)  at  his  appearance  to  Saul ; — (Acts  ix.  3;  xxvi. 
13.)  also  when  seen  by  John,  Rev.  i.  Was  not  this 
jplendor,  when  worn  by  a  person,  indicative  of  the 
jresence  of  the  great  angel  of  the  covenant  ? 

III.  Thus  we  trace  a  gradation  in  the  use  of  the 
ivord  angel,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  exhibit  in 
connection: — (1.)  Human  messengers;  i,  e.  agents 
for  others. — (2.)  Divine  messengers,  yet  human  per- 
sons ;  i.  e.  agents  for  God  : — as  pro})hets  (Haggai  i. 
13.)  and  priests,  (Mai.  ii.  7 ;  Eccles.  v.  6.)--(3.)  Ofh- 
cers  or  bishops  of  the   churches. — (4.)  Providence, 

e.  the  agency  of  divine  disi)ensations,  conducting 
natural  causes,  apparent  on  remarkable  occasions. — 
'5.)  Created  intelligences;  i.  e.  agents  of  a  nature 
superior  to  man  ;  performing  the  divine  commands, 
in  relation  to  mankind. — (6.)  The  great  angel  be- 
^een  God  and  man  ;  i.  e.  the  deputed  agent  of  God, 
iminently  so.  Not  to  extend  this  very  delicate  and 
(bscure  subject  too  far,  it  is  sufficient,  if  this  mode 
of  representing  it  excite  the  reader's  considera- 
tion ;  we  should  be  cautious  of  intruding  into  things 
not  seen. 

IV.  In  the  same  rank  as  to  nature,  though  very 
different  from  celestial  angels,  as  to  liappiness, 
Scripture  seems  to  place  the  angels  "who  kept  not 
tlieir  first  estate."  But  neither  tlieir  number,  their 
economy,  nor  their  powers  are  ex])ressed.  As  the 
nature  and  offices  of  good  angels  are  illustrated  by 
similitudes,  so  are  the  nature  and  disj)osition  of  evil 
angels ;— e.  g. 

(1.)  If  a  part  of  a  prince's  court  be  faithful  to  his 
government,  and  under  his  obedience,  another  part 
may  be  unfaithful,  may  be  in  rel)ellion,  may  hate 
him.  Tliis  idea,  then,  is  that  of  rebels.  What  is 
said  of  SaUin,  and  the  fallen  angels,  his  comi)anions, 
is  analogous  to  such  a  revolt   in  a  prince's  court ; 

e.  the  idea  of  what  passes  among  men,  is  trans- 
ferred to  sy)iritual  beings,  in  order  to  help  us  to 
some  conception  on  a  subject  otherwise  beyond  our 
powers. 

(2.)  As  revolters  in  j)rovinces  distant  from  court 
may  sometimes  injure  loyal  subjects,  so  may  we  sup- 
pose that  evil  (rebel)  angel^s  are  suffered  to  injure  in- 
dividuals among  mankind.  They  may  inflict  dis- 
eases, as  in  the  case  of  Job ;  t.  e.  having  the  dispo- 
sition, they  are  suffered  to  take  advantage  of  natural 
disease,  and  to  augment,  and  fix  it,  if  possible,  as  in 
the  case  of  Saul ;  or  to  render  it  fatal,  as  in  the  caise 
of  tlie  lunatic,  Matt.  xvii.  15 ;  Mark  v.    Luke  viii. 


Also,  if  the  thorn  m  the  flesh,  and  the  angel  of  Satai^ 
be  the  same,  in  the  case  of  Paul,  2  Cor.  xii.  7. 

(3.)  We  may  suppose,  that  evil  angels  would,  if 
permitted,  destroy  all  good  from  off  the  earth ; — 
all  natural  good ;  would  blast  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
spread  diseases,  and  deform  the  face  of  nature ; 
would  expel  all  thoughts  of  God,  all  emotions  of 
gratitude  to  him,  all  piety,  divine  or  human, — all 
moral  good. 

(4.)  We  may  suppose,  that  the  endeavors  of  these 
malignant  beings  to  destroy,  are,  when  they  attempt 
to  exceed  their  limits,  checked  and  counteracte<l  by 
the  agency  of  benevolent  spu'its ;  or  that  these  are 
employed  to  ward  off  or  prevent  the  evils  designed 
by  Satan  and  his  angels. 

V.  On  the  whole,  we  may  sum  up  the  contradic- 
toiy  characters  of  these  active  and  intelligent  agents, 
by  combining  those  particulars  in  which  Scripture 
supports  us.  No  doubt  but  many  parts  of  their  na- 
ture, powers,  and  offices,  must  remain  hidden  fi'Oin 
us  here ;  but  when  we  exchange  earth  for  heaven, 
this  subject,  like  many  others,  may  be  infinitely  better 
understood  by  us ;  and  if  we  should  not  become 
such  agents  ourselves,  yet  we  may  witness  the  inex- 
pressibly beneficial  effects  arising  among  our  fellow 
mortals  from  that  agency  which  now  we  call  super- 
natural, and  which  we  can  only  comprehend  in  a 
very  small  degree,  and  that  by  very  inadequate  com- 
parisons. 

Good  angels  are  God's  host ;  innumerable  ;  they 
attend  and  obey  him  in  heaven,  but  they  occasion- 
ally do  services,  and  give  instructions,  to  the  sons  of 
men.  Good  angels  attended  on  Christ,  honored  him, 
ministered  to  him,  strengthened  him  ;  accompanied 
his  resurrection,  his  ascension,  and  will  attend  his 
second  coming,  when  they  will  se[)arate  the  godly  to 
glory,  the  ungodly  to  perdition.  Good  angels  attend 
good  men,  defend  and  save  them,  direct  them,  carry 
iheir  souls  to  heaven,  will  rejoice  with  them  in  glory, 
&c.  They  are  humble  and  modest ;  obedient,  sym- 
pathizing, comi)lacent,  &c. 

Evil  angels  are  unclean,  promoters  of  darkness 
— of  spiritual  wickedness;  they  o}>j)ose  good  angels, 
and  good  men;  they  ai-e  under  punishment  now; 
they  dread  severer  sufllerings  hereafler,  everlasting 
fire  being  prepared  for  theuL 

Angels  or  light,  and  angels  of  darkness. 
We  call  good  angels  angels  of  light,  their  habitation 
being  in  heaven,  in  the  region  of  light ;  they  are 
clothed  with  light  and  glory ;  they  stand  before  the 
throne  of  the  Most  High,  and  they  ins})ire  men  with 
good  actions,  actions  of  Ught  and  righteousness. 
Angels  of  darkness,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  devil's 
ministers,  whose  abode  is  in  hell,  the  region  of  dark- 
Paul  says,  that  "Satan  sometimes  transforms 


ness. 


himself  into  an  angel  of  Hght,"  (2  Cor.  xi.  14.)  in 
hke  manner  as  our  Saviour  says,  "tliat  wolves  some- 
times put  on  sheep's  clothing,  to  seduce  the  simple," 
Matt.  vii.  15.  Tliey  are,  however,  discovered  by 
their  works ;  sooner  or  later  they  betray  themselvea 
by  deeds  of  darkness,  wherein  they  engage  with 
their  followers. 

ANGER  is  in  Scripture  frequently  attributed  to 
God ;  not  that  he  is  capable  of  those  violent  emo- 
tions which  this  })asaion  produces ;  but  Jiguraiivel^ 
8{)eaking,  afler  the  manner  of  men,  and  because  he 
punishes  the  wicked  with  the  severity  of  a  superior 
provoked  to  anger. 

"Anger"  is  often  used  for  its  effects,  i.  e.  punish- 
ment, chastisement.  The  magistrate  is  **  a  revengf» 
to  execute  wrath,"  (Rom.  xiii.  4.)  that  is  to  say,  ven 
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geance,  or  piuiishment.  "Is  God  unjust,  who  makes 
people  sensible  of  the  effects  of  his  anger  ?"  or  who 
taketh  vengeance,  (speaking  after  the  manner  of 
men,)  Rom.  iii.  5.  "Anger  is  gone  out  from  the 
Lord,  and  begins  to  be  felt,"  (Numb.  xvi.  46.)  by  its 
effects,  ia  a  plague.  Anger  is  often  joined  with  fury, 
cvon  when  God  is  spoken  of;  but  this  is  by  way  of 
expressing  more  forcibly  the  effects  of  his  anger,  or 
what  may  be  expected  fiom  the  just  occasions  of  his 
hidignation,  Deut.  xxix.  24.  "  Turn  from  us  the  fiu*y 
of  thine  anger,"  2  Chron.  xxix.  10 ;  Dan.  ix.  16. 

"  The  day  of  wrath,"  is  the  day  of  God's  judg- 
ment, the  day  of  vengeance,  or  punishment,  (Rom. 
ii.  5.) — ^f'thc  wrath  to  come  ,"  (Matt.  iii.  7;  IThess. 
i.  10.)  "We  were  all  children  of  wrath,"  "vessels  of 
wrath,  fitted  to  destruction,"  Eph.  ii.  3 ;  Rom.  ix.  22. 
Paul  enjoins  the  Romans  to  "  give  way,  or  place, 
to  wrath ;"  (Rom.  xii.  19.)  that  is,  provoke  not  the 
wicked,  who    are   already   sufficiently  exasperated 
against  you,  but  let  their  anger  of  itself  sink  and 
decline ;  also,  do  not  expose  yourselves  unseasona- 
bly to  their  passion ;  as,  when  we  meet  a  furious  and 
unruly  beast,  we  go  out  of  the  way,  and  avoid  him ; 
so  behave  toward  your  persecutors.     The  weapons 
of  God's  anger  (Jer.  1.  25.)  fire  the  instruments  he 
uses  in  punishment,  war,  famine,  baiTenness,  dis- 
eases, &c.  but  particularly   war,  which   i«   the  con- 
junction of  all  misfortunes,  and  the  fulness  of  "  the 
cup  of  God's  wrath."     To  consummate,  finish,  fill, 
his  anger,  is  to  cause  the  effects  of  it  to  be  felt  with 
tne  utmost  rigor. 

The  Hebrews  express  anger  by  the  same  word 
which  signifies  nose  and  nostnls^  borrowed  fi^om  the 
idea  of  hMvd  breatliiJig  or  snujffing,  and  the  conse- 
quent dilatation  of  the  nostrils,  wliich  accompanies 
violent  anger.  So  Theoc.  i.  8.  Martial  vi.  64. 
See  Nose. 

ANIM,  a  city  of  Judali,  (Josh.  xv.  50.)  probably 
the  Anam,  or  Anea,  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, about  eight  or  ten  miles  east  of  Hebron. 

ANIMALS.  The  Hebrevys  distinguish  clean  ani- 
mals, i.  e.  those  which  may  l*e  eaten  and  offereii  in 
sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  from  those  which  are  unclean, 
the  use  of  which  is  prohibited.  The  distinction  con- 
sists in  the  form  of  the  foot  or  hoof,  which  must  be 
thoroughly  cloven  into  two  jiarts,  and  no  more,  and 
in  chewing  the  cud.  Those  animals  which  possess 
both  these  qualities  are  clean  ;  those  which  have  nei  • 
thiBr,  or  only  one,  of  them,  are  unclean. 

The  sacrifices  the  Hebrews  generally  offered  were, 
{1.)  of  the  beeve  kind  ;  a  cow,  bull,  or  calf.  When 
it  is  said  oxen  were  sacrificed,  we  are  to  understand 
bulls,  for  the  mutilation  of  animals  was  not  permitted 
or  used  among  the  Israelites,  Lev.  xxii.  18,  19.  (2.) 
of  the  goat  kind  ;  a  she-goat,  he-goat,  or  kid,  xxii.  24. 
(3.)  of  the  sheep  kind ;  an  ewe,  ram,  or  lamb.  In 
burnt-offerings,  and  sacrifices  for  sin,  rams  were 
offered ;  for  peace-offerings^  or  sacrifices  of  pure 
devotion,  a  female  might  be  offered,  if  pure  and 
without  blemish,  iii.  1.  Besides  these  three  sorts  of 
animals  used  in  sacrifice,  many  others  might  be  eaten, 
wild  or  tame ;  such  as  the  stag,  the  roe-buck,  and  in 
general,  all  that  have  cloven  feet,  and  that  chew  the 
cud.  All  that  have  not  cloven  hoofs,  and  do  not 
chew  the  cud,  were  esteemed  impure,  and  could  nei- 
ther be  offered  nor  eaten.  Lev.  xi.  3,  4.  The  fat  of 
all  sorts  of  animals  sacrificed,  was  forbidden  as  food ; 
as  was  the  blood  in  all  cases,  on  pain  of  death.  Nei- 
ther did  the  Israelites  eat  the  sinew  which  lies  on  the 
hollow  of  the  thigh,  because  the  angel  that  wrestled 
with  Jacob  at  Mahanaim,  touched  it,  and  occasioned 


it  to  shrink.  Neither  did  they  eat  animals  which 
had  been  taken,  or  touched,  by  a  ravenous  or  impure 
beast,  such  as  a  dog,  a  wolf,  or  a  boar ; — nor  the  flesh  of 
any  annual  that  died  of  itself.  Whoever  touched  the 
carcass  of  it  was  impure  until  the  evening ;  and  till 
that  time,  and  after  he  had  washed  his  clothes,  he 
could  not  associate  with  otliers.  Lev.  xi.  39,  40. 

Fish  that  bad  neither  fins  nor  scales  were  unclean, 
L.ey.  xi.  10.  Birds  which  walk  on  the  ground  with 
four  feet,  such  as  bats,  and  flies  that  have  many  feet, 
were  impure ;  but  the  law  (Lev.  xi.  21,  22.)  excepts 
locusts,  which  have  their  hind  feet  higher  than  those 
before,  and  rather  leap  than  walk. — These  Jire  clean, 
and  may  be  eaten  ,  as,  in  fact,  they  were,  and  still  are, 
in  Palestine,  and  other  eastern  countries. 

Interpreters  are  much  divided  with  relation  to  the 
legal  purity  or  impurity  of  animals  It  is  believed  by 
some,  that  this  distinction  obtained  before  the  flood; 
since  God  commanded  Noah  (Gen.  vii.  2.)  to  carry 
seven  couple  of  clean  animals  into  the  ark,  and  only 
two  of  unclean  ;  (see  Ark  ;)  but  others,  as  Augiistiu, 
Origen,  Irenseus,  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  altogether 
symbolical,  and  that  it  denotes  the  moral  puril}  whicli 
the  Hebrews  were  to  endeavor  after,  or  that  impu- 
rity which  they  were  to  avoid,  according  to  the  nature 
of  these  anunals.  Thus,  if  a  hog,  for  example,  sig- 
nified gluttony  ;  a  nare,  lasciviousnese  ;  a  sheep,  gen- 
tleness ;  a  dove,  simplicity  ; — then  the  princii)al  design 
of  Moses  in  prohibiting  the  use  of  swine's  flesh,  wat 
to  condemn  gluttony,  and  excess  in  eating  or  drink- 
ing ;  or  in  recommending  sheep,  or  doves,  it  was  to 
reconmiend  gentleness,  &c.  Others,  as  Theodorel, 
beheve,  that  God  intended  to  preserve  the  Hf^brews 
from  the  temptation  of  adoring  animals,  by  permitting 
them  to  eat  the  generality  of  those  which  were  re- 
garded as  gods  in  Egypt ;  and  leading  them  to  look 
with  horror  on  others,  to  which,  likewise,  divine 
honors  were  paid.  They  never  had  any  idea  of 
worshii)pingthe  animals  they  ate  ;  still  less  of  adoring 
those  which  they  could  not  persuade  themselves  to 
use,  even  for  nourishment.  Tertullian  thought,  that 
God  j)roposed,  by  this  means,  to  accustom  the  He- 
brews to  temj)erance,  by  enjoining  them  to  deprive 
themselves  of  several  sorts  of  food.  Many  comment- 
ators, however,  discern  in  the  animals  which  are  for- 
bidden as  unclean,  merely  sonie  natural  qualities 
which  are  really  hurtful,  or  which,  at  least,  are  un- 
derstood to  be  so  by  certain  people.  Most^s  forbade 
the  use  of  those  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes,  the  flesh  of 
which  was  thought  pernicious  to  health  ;  those 
which  were  wild,  dangerous,  or  venomous,  or  that 
were  so  esteemed.  God,  likewise,  who  designed  to 
separate  the  Hebrews  from  other  people,  as  a  nation 
consecrated  to  his  service,  seems  to  have  interdicted 
the  use  of  certain  animals,  which  were  considered 
as  unclean,  that  by  this  figurative  purity  they  might 
be  inclined  to  another  purity,  real  and  perfect,  as  is 
intimated.  Lev.  xx.  24. 

Most  nations  have  fixed  on  certain  animals  as  less 
fit  for  human  food  tlian  others  ;  in  other  words,  as 
unclean  ;  and  this,  independent  of  their  properties,  as 
more  or  less  salutary  or  injurious  to  health.  Yet  we 
find  considerable  variations  of  opinion  and  practice, 
even  among  nations  inhabiting  the  same  countries. 
The  horse,  held  unlawful  bv  the  Hebrews,  is  eaten 
by  the  Tartars ;  the  camel,  forbidden  to  the  Jews,  is 
eaten  by  the  Arabs ;  as  is  also  the  hare,  and  others. 

In  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  whatever  was 
forbidden  as  ordinary  food  was  still  more  strongly 
prohibited  from  the  altar ;  and,  among  other  reasons, 
because  as  sacrifices  were  eaten  either  in  whole  or  id 
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part,  by  the  priest  or  offerer,  or  both,  it  is  evident, 
jhat  the  admission  of  animals  legally  impure  would 
have  spread  impurity  under  the  sanction  of  the  altar 
itself.  And  further,  that  as  the  altar  partook  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  fat,  &c.  which  were  consumed  by  its 
fire,  that  fire,  with  the  sacred  implement  itself,  would 
have  been  absolutely  desecrated  by  such  unwarrant- 
able departure  from  the  instituted  rites.  See  the 
histories  of  this  in  the  Maccabees,  &c.  The  flesh  of 
the  swine  was  usually  the  pollution  forced  by  perse- 
cutors on  the  Jews;  but  it  is  evident,  that  any  kind 
of  prohibited  food,  from  whatever  class  derived, 
would  have  produced  the  same  effect.  See  furtlier 
under  Goat,  and  Sheep. 

We  cannot  determine  precisely  the  creatures  meant 
in  the  original,  under  certain  of  the  follo\ving  names, 
as  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world  have  many  animals 
different  from  those  which  inhabit  Europe,  and  to 
which  no  English  names  can  properly  be  given :  but 
under  their  resiJective  articles,  what  infonnation  we 
have  been  able  to  procure,  will  appear.  The  Vul- 
gate has  been  followed  in  this  catalogue  ;  those  who 
please  may  consult  the  large  work  of  Bochart,  con- 
eeniing  the  animals  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

UNCLEAN  ANIMALS. 

Quadrupeds. 

The  Camel.  The  Hare. 

The  Porcupine,  or  Hedge-hog.    The  Hog. 

Birds. 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


The 
The 
The 
The 


Eagle. 

Ossifrage. 

Sea-eagle. 

Kite. 

Vulture,  and  all  its  species. 

Raven,  and  all  its  species. 

Ostrich. 

Owl. 

Moor-hen. 

Spar-hawk. 


The  Screech-owl. 
The  Cormorant. 
The  Ibis. 
The  Swan. 
The  Bittern. 
The  Porphyrion. 
The  Heron. 
The  Curiew. 
The  Lap-wing. 
The  Bat. 


Creepino  Quadrupeds. 


Weasel. 
Mouse. 

Shrew-mouse. 
Mole. 


The  Cameleon. 
The  Eft 
The  Lizard. 
The  Crocodile. 


ANISE,  an  herb  well  kno\vn,  which  produces 
small  seeds  of  a  pleasant  smell.  Our  Lord  reproaches 
the  Pharisees  with  their  scrupulous  exactitude  in 
paying  tithe  of  anise,  mint,  and  cummin,  while  they 
Qeglected  justice,  mercy,  and  faith,  which  were  the 
most  essential  principles  and  practices  of  rehgion. 
Matt,  xxiii.  23. 

I.  ANNA,  wife  of  Tobit,  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtaii, 
parried  ca|)tive  to  Nineveh,  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of 
Assyria,  Tobit  i.  1,  2,  &c. 

II.  ANNA,  daughter  of  Phanuel,  a  prophetess  and 
widow  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  Luke  ii.  36,  37.     She 

ras  married  early,  and  Uved  but  seven  years  with 
er  husband,  after  which  she  continued,  without 
seasing,  in  the  temple,  serving  God,  day  and  night, 
Rrith  fasting  and  prayers.  Dr.  Prideaux  remarks 
hat  this  expression  is  to  be  understood  no  otherwise 
han  tliat  Anna  constantly  attended  the  morning  and 
jTening  sacrifice  at  the  temple,  and  then  with  great 
levotion  offered  up  her  prayers  to  God ;  the  time  of 
he  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  being  the  most 
tolemn  time  of  prayer  among  the  Jews,  and  the  tem- 
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pie  the  most  solemn  place  for  it.  Anna  was  fourscore 
and  four  years  of  age,  when  the  Virgin  came  to  pre- 
sent Jesus  in  the  temple ;  and  entering  there,  while 
Simeon  was  pronouncing  his  thanksgiving,  Amia, 
likewise,  began  to  praise  God,  and  to  speak  of  the 
Messiah  to  all  who  waited  for  tlie  redemption  of 
Israel. 

ANNAS,  a  high-priest  of  the  Jews^  Luke  iii.  2; 
John  xviii.  13,  24  ;  Acts  iv.  6.  He  is  mentioned  in 
Luke  as  being  high-priest  along  with  Caiaphas  his 
son-in-law.  He  is  called  by  Josephus,  Auanus  the 
son  of  Seth ;  and  was  first  appointed  to  that  office  by 
Quirinus,  proconsul  of  Syria,  about  A.  D.  7  or  8,  (Jo», 
Ant.  xviii.  2.  1.)  but  was  afterwards  deprived  of  it  by 
Valerius  Gatus,  procurator  of  Judea,  who  gave  the 
office  fii*st  to  Ismael  the  son  of  Phabseus,  and  a  short 
time  after  to  Eleazar  the  son  of  Annas.  He  held  the 
office  one  year,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  Simon^ 
who,  after  another  year,  was  followed  by  Joseph,  also 
called  Caiaphas,  the  son-in-law  of  Annas,  about  A.  D. 
27  or  28,  who  continued  in  office  until  A.  D.  35.  In 
the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  above  cited, 
therefore,  it  is  ay)parent  that  Caiaphas  was  the  only 
actual  and  proper  high-priest ;  but  Annas,  being  hi« 
father-in-law,  and  having  been  formerly  himself 
high-priest,  and  being  also  perhaj)s  his  substitute, 
(jjD,)  had  great  hifluence  and  authority,  and  could 
with  great  propriety  be  still  termed  high-priest  along 
with  Caiaphas.  Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2.  2.  Kuinoel  on 
Luke  iii.  2.     *R. 

ANNUNCIATION,  a  festival  on  which  Chris- 
tian chinches  celebrate  the  conception,  or  incar- 
nation of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  womb  of  ^he  Viigin 
Mary.  It  falls  on  the  25th  of  March.  The  angel 
Gabriel  first  announced  the  approach  of  this  event  to 
Zacharias,  telling  him  that  his  son  should  be  the 
fore-rimner  and  prophet  of  the  Messiah.  Six  months 
afterwards  Gabriel  was  sent  to  Nazareth,  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  family  of  David, 
wliom  he  saluted  by  saying,  "  Hail,  thou  highly-fa- 
vored of  the  Lord ;  the  Lord  is  with  thee ;  blessed 
ait  thou  among  women !"  Mary,  behig  greatly  per- 
plexed by  the  salutation,  the  angel  added,  "  Fear  not, 
Mary,  for  thou  hast  found  favor  with  God.  Thou 
shalt  conceive,  and  bring  forth  a  son,  and  shalt  call 
his  name  Jesus.  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  the  Highest,"  &c.  Then  said 
Mary  to  the  angel,  "How  shall  this  be,  seeing  I 
know  not  a  man?"  The  angel  answered,  "The 
Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of 
the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee ;  therefore,  also, 
that  Holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee,  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  God.  And  behold  thy  cousin, 
Elisabeth,  she  also  hath  conceived  a  son  in  her  old 
age;  and  this  is  the  sixth  month  with  her;  for  with 
God  nothing  shall  be  hnpossible."  And  Mary  said, 
"  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  be  it  unto  me 
according  to  thy  word,"  Luke  i.  5,  26.  The  angel 
then  de[)arted ;  imd  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Mary  conceived  the  only  Son  of  the  Father, 
who  had  been  four  thousand  years  expected;  and 
who  was  to  be  the  happiness,  tne  light,  and  the  sal- 
vation of  men. 

In  the  Koran,  (third  Sura,)  there  is  this  remarkable 
passage :  "  Remember  what  is  written  of  Mary — We 
sent  to  her  our  Spirit,  in  the  human  form ;  she  was 
affrighted,  and  said,  *  God  will  preserve  me  from  you, 
unless  you  have  his  fear  before  your  eyes.*  But  the 
angel  answered,  *  O  Mary !  I  am  the  messengei  of 
thy  God,  and  of  thy  Lord,  who  will  give  thee  a  wiss 
and  active  son !'     She  replied,  *  How  shall  I  have  s 
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*the  event  shall  be  as  I 
Then  she  became  preg- 


Bon,  without  the  knowledge  of  man?'  *  He.  has  said 
it' — answered  tlie  angel 
have  aimounced  to  tliee. 

nant."  The  history  of  the  annunciation,  as  a  part  of 
tlie  miraculous  conception,  having  been  impugned, 
tliis  extract  may  serve  to  show,  that  it  was  extant  in 
other  authorities,  beside  our  })resent  gospels.  Ma- 
homet certainly  found  it  in  some  ancient  writing, 
since  he  says,  "  Remember  what  is  written^''  an  ap- 
peal which  he  could  hardly  have  adopted,  had  not 
the  occurrence  been  the  general  belief,  prior  to  his 
time ;  as  its  primary  as])ect  is  so  favoraltle  to 
Christianity.  [Mahomet  doubtless  borrowed  this 
passage  from  the  New  Testament  itself,  like  many 
other  parts  of  the  Koran.     R. 

I  This  subject  has  been  so  often  placed  before 
our  eyes,  by  representations  (rather  misrepresenta- 
tions) of  the  pencil,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
fuai'd  against  false  ideas  received  through  this  me- 
ium ;  to  dismiss  the  cloud  attending  the  angel — 
tlie  flowers — tlie  brilliancy — and  all  such  artful  and 
artificial,  but  unwarrantable,  accessories ;  and  to 
reduce  the  story  to  the  sim[)le  narrative  of  Luke. 
From  this  it  appears,  that  Mary  was  in  a  house — 
probably  in  private  ;  (but  this  is  not  said,  nor  in  what 
part  of  her  house  ;)  for  the  angel  entered  and  ad- 
vanced towards  her.  Nor  did  he  appear  in  splen- 
dor, or  in  any  extremely  disturbing  manner,  eo 
as  to  astonish  Mary,  but  gave  her  time  to  con- 
sider, to  reason  with  herself,  respecting  his  say- 
ing: Gr.  "what  kind  o1^  salutation  (not  what  kind  of 
person)  this  could  be" — and  to  recover  from  her  first 
surprise,  at  such  a  compliment  paid  her.  He  then 
proceeded  to  deliver  his  message ;  and  she  inquires 
of  him — if,  indeed,  her  exclamation,  "  How  can  that 
be !"  be  not  rather  the  language  of  surprise.  It  does 
not  appear  that  she  knew  liim  to  be  an  angel ;  for 
then  she  would  have  acquiesced  in  his  words  with- 
out hesitation ;  but  after  he  liad,  as  a  sign,  given  her 
information  that  her  cousin  Elisabeth  was  pregnant, 
he  departed.  He  did  not  vanish ;  but  went  away 
from  her.  Mary  went  "  in  haste" — directly — to  visit 
EUsabeth,  (a  considerable  journey,)  from  whom  she 
could  acquire  information  to  guide  her  conduct  in 
this  matter. — Had  Elisabeth  not  been  pregnant,  then 
Mary  might  have  thought  the  appearance  delusive ; 
but  finding  Elisabeth  really  pregnant,  she  could 
learn  from  her  what  kind  of  vision  had  appeared  to 
Zacharias  in  the  temple,  whereby  to  identify  the  per- 
son seen  by  herself.  She  would  thus  receive  abun- 
dant evidence  in  confirmation  of  her  own  experience, 
and  of  her  confidence  in  the  divine  interposition. 

Thus  simply  considered,  this  narrative  has  much 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  annunciation  of  the  birth 
of  Samson,  wherein  the  angel  was  repeatedly  ad- 
dressed as  a  mere  man — a  proi)het;  and  was  not 
discovered,  till  after  his  message  had  taken  its  effect. 
In  Uke  manner,  an  angel  announced  to  Sarah  the 
birth  of  Isaac ;  but  was  not  known,  at  the  time,  to  be 
an  angel ;  Sarah  hesitated,  because  of  her  great  age  ; 
and  the  Virgin  Mary  hesitated,  because  of  her  (early) 
youth.  Mary,  being  a  person  of  a  reflective  turn  of 
mind,  could  not  but  ponder,  and  consider  very  atten- 
tively the  language  and  expression  used  in  both 
instances,  the  simdarity  of  appearances,  and  other 
circumstances. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  Mary  was  referred 
to  EUsabeth,  so  Elisabeth  was  in  some  sense  referred 
to  Mary.  How,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  should 
Elisabeth  know  that  Mary  was  the  motlier  of  her 
Lord — and  what  things  were  told  Mary  from  the 


Lord — and  how  should  she  know  that  Vmj    <ad 
believed  ? — See  Luke  i.  42. 

2.  There  is  another  annunciation,  which  oagf*  not 
to  be  overlooked  here — that  made  in  a  dream  i  Jo- 
seph, (Matt.  i.  20.)  probably  by  the  same  cei  ^tial 
messenger  that  appeared  to  Mary  and  Elisabeti^,  and 
certainly  to  the  same  import  as  the  former  annunci- 
ation to  Mary.  Now,  as  Joseph  appears  tc  have 
been  a  thoughtful,  well-informed,  and  cons,  derate 
man,  not  a  young  man,  and,  above  all,  a  juw  man, 
(i.  e.  very  strict,)  we  may  be  assured  that  a  laian  of 
his  understanding,  his  experience  in  life,  his  reputa- 
tion, (perhaps  his  family  pride  as  descended  from 
David,)  and  his  moderate  situation  in  the  world, 
would  not  degi'ade  and  burden  himself  witli  a  suppos- 
ititious issue,  unless  he  had  been  fully  convinced  that 
the  case  was  miraculous. — ^Thus  the  mediocrity  of 
Joseph's  situation,  in  respect  to  property,  becomes  a 
reason  of  considerable  weight — since  he  could  so 
easily  have  relieved  himself  from  the  itteiulant  ex- 
penses of  a  rising  family,  at  his  time  ol  hfe,  by  fulfil- 
ling his  first  design  of  putting  Mary  away  privily ; 
which,  in  fact,  unless  under  comir.dte  conviction, 
was  his  duty. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  '-iigel,  in  speaking 
to  Mary,  uses  language  which  ma^v  be  taken  in  refer- 
ence to  a  tem})oral  Messiah — (Jlu  shall  reign,  &c.) 
but  to  Joseph,  he  seems  to  be  more  explicit,  and  to 
speak  of  a  spiritual  Messiah, —  'He  shall  save  his 
people  from  their  sins,"  He  a>a.j  refers  Joseph  to  the 
proidiecy  respecting  Emmanuel;  and  informs  him, 
that  this  event  was  the  comjr/i.don  of  that  prophecy: 
"This  also  all  is  come  tj  pass,  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled."  Of  course  both  Joseph  and  Mary  well 
knew  the  prophetic  wi-itmgu :  Mary,  as  api)ears  from 
the  allusions  to  them  in  Ler  song;  and  Joseph,  to 
whom,  otherwise,  the  ■appeal  to  Isaiali's  prophecy 
had  been  useless.     See  >oseph,  Mart,  &c. 

3.  As  the  annunciation  of  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist  apj)ear8  very  much  to  illustrate  and  to  con- 
firm that  respecting  iiesus,  it  demands  the  consider- 
ation of  some  of  its  circumstances: — 

(1.)  The  age  of  Zacharias  (probably  above  fifty) 
rendered  it  unlikely  that  he  should  be  imposed  up 
and  equally  unlikely  that  he  should,  through  war 
of  imagination,  impose  on  himself.  (2.)  Elisabeth  ap- 
parently was  near  the  same  age  as  her  husband,  which, 
for  a  woman  in  the  East,  is  a  nuich  more  advanced 
period  of  life  than  among  us.  Considering  the  early 
age  at  which  the  Jews  married,  this  couple  had  prob- 
ably lived  together,  barren,  thirty  or  more  years.  (3.) 
The  lot  determined  whose  duty  it  was  to  bum  in- 
cense. Zacharias,  then,  could  little  have  expected 
this  visit — at  this  time : — nothing  could  be  more  i 
contingent,  in  respect  to  him.  (4.)  Being  in  the 
sanctuary,  he  there  saw  a  person  standing  on  the 
right  side  of  the  altar  of  incense — that  being  the 
most  convenient  situation  to  permit  Zacharias  to 
fulfil  his  ofl[ice ;  and  (as  we  understand  it)  so  that  the 
altar  and  the  smoke  of  the  mcense  was  between' 
them.  (5.)  The  very  great  sanctity  of  this  place — 
no  person  was  ever  iSmitted  here,  but  the  priests 
who  had  duty  in  it ;  no  ordinary  Jew  ever  approached 
it ;  not  even  a  priest  had  duty  in  it  at  this  moment  of 
solemn  worship,  except  he  who  was  engaged  in  that 
worship ;  and  Zacharias  not  only  must  have  person- 
ally known  any  intrusive  priest,  but  it  was  his  duty 
to  punish  his  intrusion.  The  appearance  of  the  an- 
gel, though  we  suppose  it  to  be  completely  human,  yel 
was  certainly  diflferent  fit)m  that  of  a  priest,  in  dress, 
manners,  &c.     (6.)  The  angel's  discourse  to  Zacha- 
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as.  (7.)  Tlie  unbelief  of  Zacharias:  he  urges  not 
nly  his  own  age — implying  the  extinction  of  corporal 
igor  in  liiinself;  but  the  same  impediment  with 
ispect  to  his  wife.  (8.)  The  angel's  answer :  "  I  am 
rabriel.  who  stand  before  God."  (9.)  The  sign 
iven  to  Zaciiarias,  "thou  shalt  be  dumb." — The 
ffect  of  this  on  the  people ;  and  his  telling  them  by 
ction,  and  dumb  show,  that  he  had  seen  a  vision. 
;  should  seem  that  he  was  deaf  also,  for  he  received 
iformation  by  signs,  ver.  (j2.  (10.)  He  remained  in 
lis  state  at  the  temple  some  days,  till  "the  days  of 
is  ministration  were  accomplished  ;"  so  that  all  the 
riests  in  waiting  might  be  informed  of  these  circum- 
:aiices:  for  though  he  could  not  speak,  he  could 
irite  the  story.  (11.)  The  conception  of  Elisabeth, 
'hich  is,  indeed,  tlie  main  incident  in  this  narrative, 
or  suppose  all  the  former  to  be  void  of  truth — 
ippose  that  a  man  of  Zacliari;is's  character  and  time 
f  life,  to  make  himself  famous,  (or  rather  infamous,) 
lad  forged  all  the  former  parts  of  the  story — that  his 
umbness  was  obstinate,  and  wilful,  yet  wliat  effect 
3uld  all  this  have  had  to  recall  the  departed  vigor 
f  his  person  ?  That  is  not  all : — What  effect  could 
is  relation  of  these  things  to  Elisabeth,  by  writing, 
3  must  be  supposed,  have  had  on  a  woman  of  her 
me  of  life  ?  If  imagination  had  for  a  while  invig- 
raied  Zacharias,  could  it  have  had  the  effect  of 
A'ercoming  even  nature  itself,  in  the  person  of  Elisa- 
3th  ?  A  woman  at  fifty,  or  more,  (equal  to  a  woman 
!i  England  ten  years  older,  at  least,)  and  long  barren, 
ras  surely  past  both  fears  and  hopes  of  child-bear- 
ig:  let  this  be  duly  weighed.  (12.)  Elisabeth  hid 
erself  full  five  months.  This  deserves  notice ;  l)e- 
luse  her  condition  could  not  be  known,  much  less 
)uld  it  be  blazoned  abroad.  Now,  in  the  sixth 
lonth,  (i.  e.  while  Elisabeth's  pregnancy  was  pri- 
ite,)  Gabriel  visits  Mary  at  Nazareth,  and  tells  her 
le  secret  respecting  Elisabeth,  as  a  sign  that  he  was 
J  impostor.  Mary  believed  him ;  but  Mary  also 
ok  rational  methods  to  justify  that  belief:  she  went 
irectly  to  visit  Elisabeth. — On  inquiry  and  inspec- 
,Dn,  she  found  what  Gabriel  had  told  her  to  be  true  ; 
id  from  the  accounts  of  Zacharias  and  Ehsabeth, 
le  acquired  information  which  guided  her  conduct. 

Now,  if  it  be  made  a  question,  whether  Zacharias 
)uld  not  be  deceived,  either  by  others,  or  by  himself, 
is  best  answered,  by  asking — When  did  self-decep- 
3n  produce  such  effects  ?  He  could  certainly  judge 
"  his  own  incapacity  (real  incapacity)  to  speak :  but, 

pposing  it  assumed,  or  fancied — what  influence 
)uld  this  have  had  in  forwarding  the  birth  of  John  ? 
he  general  inference  is  clear: — if  the  birth  of  John, 
e  forerunner  of  Jesus,  was  miraculous,  its  whole 
eight  is  in  favor  of  the  miraculous  conception, 
id   the  annunciation,  of  Jesus.     See  John   Bap- 

ST,  &c. 

ANOINTING  was  a  ceremony  in  frequent  use 
nong  the  Hebrews.     They  anointed  and  perfumed, 

m  princi])les  of  health  and  cleanness,  as  well  as 
ligion.  Tliey  anointed  the  hair,  head,  and  beard, 
Im  cxxxiii.  2.  At  their  feasts  and  rejoicings  they 
lointed  the  whole  body ;  but  sometimes  only  the 
iad  or  the  feet,  John  xii.  3 ;  Luke  vii.  37 ;  Matt.  vi. 
The  anointing  of  dead  bodies  was  also  practised, 

preserve  them  from  corruption,  Mark  xiv.  8 ;  xvi. 
;  Luke  xxiii.  56.  They  anointed  kings  and  high- 
•iests  at  their  inauguration,  (Exod.  xxix.  7, 29 ;  Lev. 
.  3 ;  Judg.  ix.  8 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  IG ;  1  Kings  xix.  15, 16.) 

also  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  tabernacle  and  tem- 
e,  Exod.  XXX.  26,  &c. 

Anointing,  in  general,  was  emblematical  of  a  par- 


ticular sanctification  ;  a  designation  to  the  service  <A 
God,  to  a  holy  and  sacred  use.  God  prescribed  to 
Moses  the  manner  of  making  the  oil,  or  the  perfumed 
ointment,  with  which  the  priests  and  the  vessels  of 
the  tabernacle  were  to  be  anointed,  Ex.  xxx.  30,  seq. 
It  was  composed  of  the  most  exquisite  perfumes  and 
balsams,  and  was  prohibited  for  all  other  uses.  Eze- 
kiel  upbraids  his  people  with  having  made  a  like 
perfume  for  their  own  use,  chaj).  xxiii.  41. 

The  anointing  of  sacred  persons  £uid  sacred  orna- 
ments, and  utensils  of  the  temj)le,  tabernacle,  altars, 
and  basins,  removed  them  from  ordinary  and  com- 
mon use ;  separated  them  to  an  ap})ropriate  dignity, 
and  rendered  them  holy,  sacred,  and  reverend.  The 
anointing  received  by  Aaron  and  his  sons,  devolved 
on  his  whole  race,  which  thereby  became  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  consecrated  to  hia 
worship.  Lev.  viii ;  Exod.  xxix.  7 ;  Psahn  cxxxii.  2. 
The  rabbins  think  the  holy  oil  was  poured  on  the 
head  of  Aaron  in  the  form  of  an  X;  according  to 
others,  in  the  form  of  a  caph — d.  Many  are  of  opin- 
ion, that  of  the  ordinary  priests  the  hands  only  were 
anointed.  The  Levites  did  not  receive  any  unction. 
The  ceremonies  of  anointing  were  continued  for 
seven  days ;  and  the  rabbins  inform  us,  that  while 
the  ointment  or  perfume,  that  was  composed  by  Mo- 
ses, lasted,  they  thus  anointed  all  the  high-priests  that 
succeeded,  for  seven  days.  But  when  this  perfume 
was  exhausted,  they  contented  themselves  with  in- 
stalling the  hi^li-priest  for  seven  days,  in  his  sacred 
habit.  The  former,  therefore,  were  called  high 
priests  anointed,  (Lev.  iv.  3 ;  v.  16.)  the  latter  were 
said  to  be  initiated  in  their  habits.  They  say,  also, 
that  there  was  never  made  any  new  oil,  after  that  of 
Moses  was  spent,  which  they  think  lasted  to  the  cap- 
tivity of  Babylon.  But  the  Christian  fathers  believe, 
that  the  unction  of  the  high-priests  continued  to  the 
coming  of  the  true  anointed,  the  Messiah,  Jesui 
Christ.  Besides,  Moses  nowhere  forbids  to  renew, 
or  compose  again,  this  ointment.  It  even  appears 
that  he  mteuded  it  should  be  repeated  as  oc- 
casion required,  by  setting  down  its  composition  so 
punctually. 

The  anointing  of  kings  is  not  commanded  by  Mo- 
ses ;  but  we  find  it  practised  in  sacred  history.  Sam- 
uel anointed  Saul,  (1  Sam.  x.  1.)  which  was  renewed 
some  time  afler  at  Gilgal,  (1  Sam.  xi.  15.)  when  Saul 
had  dehvered  Jabesh-Gilead  from  the  violence  of 
Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites.  Samuel  also  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  Lord  to  anoint  young  David, 
which  lue  did  ;  (1  Sam.  xvi.  13.)  but  as  his  title  to  the 
crown  was  much  disputed  by  the  house  of  Saul,  the 
unction  was  given  him  three  times,  reckoning  this 
the  first.  He  was  afterwards  consecrated  at  Hebron, 
by  the  tribe  of  Judah,  afler  the  death  of  Saul,  (2  Sam. 
ii.  4.)and  lastly,  at  Hebron,  by  all  Israel,  after  the 
death  of  Abner,  2  Sam.  v.  When  Absalom  rebelled 
against  his  father,  he  caused  himself  to  be  anointed 
with  the  holy  oil ;  and  Solomon  also  was  anointed  by 
the  hi^h-priest  Zadok,  and  the  prophet  Nathan,  2 
Sam.  XIX.  10  ;  1  Kings  i.  39. 

But  we  do  not  find  that  the  kings  of  Israel  gener- 
ally practised  this  ceremony.  The  prophet  Elijah 
received  an  order  from  tlie  Lord  to  anoint  Hazael, 
imi)orting  his  ruling  over  Syria ;  and  also  Jehu,  son 
of  Nimshi,  for  his  reigning  over  Israel,  I  Kings  xix 
15,  16.  Elijah  did  not  execute  this  commission  him 
self;  but  his  disciple  EUsha  performed  it  on  the 
person  of  Jehu,  who  is  the  only  king  of  IsraeJ 
whose  anointing  is  expressly  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture.    Among  the  kings  of  Judah,  however  we  fuid 
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mauy  instances,  even  down  to  the  fall  of  the  kingdom ; 
especially  when  any  difficulty  occurred  about  the 
succession  to  the  crown  ;  as  under  Joash  and  Jeho- 
aliaz,  sons  of  Josiah,  2  Kings  xi.  12.  After  tlie  re- 
turn from  the  captivity,  anointing  was  no  longer 
practised  on  the  kings ;  nor  even  on  the  priests,  if 
tlie  Jews  may  be  believed.  Lastly,  it  is  said  or  im- 
plied in  S<*ripture,  that  the  prophets  were  anointed  ; 
but  we  have  no  particulars  of  the  manner.  It  is 
even  doubted,  whether  they  did  receive  any  real 
unction.  Klijah  is  sent  to  anoint  Elisha,  (1  Kings 
xix.  19.j  l)ut  jis  to  the  execution  of  this  conunand, 
Ehjah  did  nothing  to  Elisha  but  throw  his  cloak 
over  his  shoukiers.  It  is  therefore  very  probable 
tliat  tlie  won!  anointing,  in  this  place,  only  imports  a 
particular  appointment,  designation,  or  call,  to  the 
office  of  prophet. 

The  unction  of  Christ  the  Messiah,  the  anointed 
of  tlie  Lord,  was  re])resented  by  all  these  now  men- 
tioned. It  was  foretold  in  Psalm  xlv.  7.  "Thou 
lovest  righteousness,  and  hatest  iniquity ;  therefore 
God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of 
gladness,  above  thy  fellows."  And  in  Isaiah  Ixi.  1. 
"The  Si)irit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because 
the  Lord  hath  anointed  me,"  &c.  And  Dan.  ix.  24. 
"Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people, 
and  upon  thy  holy  city  ....  to  seal  up  the  vision  and 
prophecy,  and  to  anoint  the  Most  Holy."  In  the 
Cln-isiian  (lis})ensation  we  acknowledge  the  spiritual 
unction  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  anointed  of  the 
Father,  (Luke  vi.  18;  Acts  iv.  27;  x.  38.)  who  hath 
anointed  us  by  his  grace,  sealed  us  with  his  seal, 
and  given  us  the  [iledge  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
dwells  in  our  hearts,  2  Cor.  i.  21.  Our  Lord  was 
anointed  personally ;  at  least,  some  parts  of  his  jier- 
8on ;  (see  Messiah  ;)  but  especially  at  his  baptism, 
when  the  Shekinah  settled  on  him.  Some  ancient 
sects  thought,  that  at  this  time  the  Christ,  i.  e.  the 
anointing,  was  [leculiarly  communicated  to  liim. 
Was  not  the  spitting  in  his  face  by  the  soldiers  a 
mock  unction  ;  as  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  pur- 
ple robe,  were  mock  ensigns  of  royalty.'' 

Mark  (vi.  13.)  informs  us,  that  when  the  apostles 
were  sent  by  Christ,  to  preach  throughout  Judea, 
they  worked  many  miracles,  anointed  the  sick,  and 
healed  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  James  gives 
directions  that  the  sick  among  the  faithful  should 
send  for  the  priests  of  the  church,  who  should  pray 
for  them,  and  anoint  them  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  He  says,  that  jirayer,  accompanied  with  faith, 
•hall  heal  the  sick ;  that  the  Lord  will  comfort  him, 
and  if  he  have  sinned,  it  shall  be  remitted  to  him. 
On  this  it  is  that  the  church  of  Rome  founds  her 
extreme  unction,  acknowledges  it  as  an  institution  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  receives  it  as  one  of  her  seven  sac- 
raments, to  which  the  sanctifying  grace  is  promised  ; 
forgetting  that  the  aj)ostle  directs  this  anointing  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  sick  to  health ;  i.  e.  for 
life;  whereas  the  church  of  Rome  employs  it  for 
the  purjiose  of  dismissing  the  expiring  sovl :  i.  e.  for 
death. 

The  custom  of  anointing  is  common  in  the  East, 
where  it  is  used  civilly,  as  a  part  of  personal  elegance 
and  dress ;  medically,  as  being  beneficial  in  certain 
disorders,  and  even,  as  some  say,  preventing  the 
plague.  It  is  also  used  officially,  as  appears  in  the 
former  parts  of  iliis  article. 

[The  custom  of  anointing  with  oil  or  perfume  was 
also  common  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  espe- 
cially the  anointing  of  guests  at  feasts  and  other 
entertainments.     See  Potter's  Grec.  Ant.  ii.  p.  385. 


Adam's  Rom.  Ant.  p.  444.  Hor.  Od.  li.  7.  u.  11 
iii.  29  Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  4.  1.  and  9.  1.  Iliad 
xiv.  171. 

The  same  custom  is  still  prevalent  in  the  East. 
Tavernier  says  that  "among  the  Arabs  olive  oil  is 
regarded  as  a  very  agi'eeable  present.  When  any 
one  offers  it  to  them,  they  immediately  take  off  their 
turban  and  anoint  their  head,  face,  and  beard,  raising 
their  eyes  at  the  same  time  to  hjaven  and  exclaiming : 
'  Thanks  be  to  God.'  "  Rosenm.  A.  u.  N.  Morgenland, 
iv.  p.  117. — Sometimes  rosewater  and  perfumes 
are  substituted  instead  of  the  ancient  custom.  Nie- 
buhr  relates  the  following :  (Descript.  of  Arabia, 
Cojienh.  1772.  p.  59.)  "  When  the  visitor  rises  to 
go  away,  a  sign  is  made  to  the  servants  to  bring 
rosewater  and  the  chafing-dish  of  perfumes.  TliM 
ceremony,  however,  is  seen  only  on  extraordinary 
occasions  ;  or  when  a  hint  is  very  civilly  to  be  given, 
that  the  nuister  of  the  house  has  other  business ;  for 
so  soon  as  a  guest  has  been  sprinkled  with  rosewater, 
or  has  had  his  beard  and  wide  sleeves  fumigated 
with  the  perfume,  he  must  not  stay  any  longer.  We 
were  received  for  the  first  time  with  all  the  oriental 
ceremonies  at  Rosetta,  at  the  house  of  a  Greek  mer- 
chant. One  of  our  company  was  not  a  little  startled, 
as  a  servant  placed  himself  directly  before  him,  and 
began  to  throw  rosewater  into  his  face  and  upon  his 
clothes.  Fortunately  there  was  an  European  with 
us,  who  better  understood  the  customs  of  these 
countries,  and  exjilained  to  us  in  few  words  how  the 
thing  was ;  otherwise  we  should  have  been  the 
laughing-stock  of  all  the  orientals  present."     *R.       | 

ANSWER.  In  addition  to  the  usage  of  the' 
})hrase,  to  answer^  in  the  sense  of  a  reply,  it  has  tlie 
following  significations : — (1.)  To  sing  in  two  cho- 
ruses, or  responses,  Exod.  xv.  21 ;  Numb.  xxi.  17  ;  1 
Sam.  xxix.  5. — (2.)  It  is  also  taken  in  the  sense  of  an 
accusation  or  defence.  Gen.  xxx.  33 ;  Deut.  xxxi.  21 ; 
Hos.  V.  5.  [But  the  chief  peculiarity  lies  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  word  to  answer  is  frequently 
employed  in  the  beginning  of  a  discourse,  when  it 
does  not  indicate  a  response^  but  simply  the  commence' 
ment  of  speaking.  The  Heb.  njj',  and  Gr.  anoxQivo' 
^ui,  are  used  in  the  same  manner,  and  are  chiefly 
translated  in  the  English  version  by  to  answer,  e.  g, 
Zech.  iii.  4 ;  iv.  1 1,  12 ;  Matt.  xi.  25 ;  xii.  38 ;  xvii.  4 ; 
Mark  ix.  5 ;  Luke  vii.  40,  etc.  In  other  instances, 
they  are  translated   more  according  to  the   proper 


Job  iii.  2.     Heb.  "  Then  answered  Job 

Cant 


sense ;  e.  g. 

and  said  ;"  Eng.  "  And  Job  spake  and  said." 

ii.  10.     R. 

ANT,  the  devourer^  a  little  insect,  famous  for  its 
social  habits,  economy,  unwearied  industry,  and 
prudent  foresight.  Proverbs  vi.  6 — 8.  is  a  passage 
for  a  long  discourse :  "  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard, 
consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise.  Wliich  having  no 
guide,  overseer,  or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in  the 
summer,  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest ;"  but 
a  long  discourse  would  be  misplaced  here.  The 
same  character  of  foresight  is  given  to  the  ant,  (appar- 
ently by  a  different  writer  from  Solomon,)  in  chap. 
xxx.  25 :  "  The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong,  yet 
they  prepare  their  meat  in  the  summer."  From 
these  testimonies,  and  from  many  others  among  the 
ancients,  we  conclude,  tliat  in  warmer  cUmates,  the 
ants  do  not  sleep  during  winter ;  but  continue  more 
or  less  in  activity,  and  during  this  season  enjoy  the 
advantages  arising  from  their  summer  stores ;  which 
does  not  invalidate  the  remark  of  our  naturalists, 
that  in  this  colder  climate  ants  are  torpid  during 
winter.     In  our  hot-houses — we  speak  from  observa- 
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tion — ants  are  not  torpid.  We  may  appeal  (as 
Scheuclizer  does)  to  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Plutarch,  Vir- 
^1,  and  Jerome;  (Life  of  Malchus;)  but  we  only 
quote  Horace,  who  says, 

Parvula  nam  exemplo  estmagni  formica  laboris: 
Ore  trahit  quodcunque  potest,  atque  addit  acervo 
Quern  struit,  haud  ignara,  ac  non  incauta  futuri. 

Sat.  1. 

**  The  ant,  small  as  she  is,  sets  us  an  example  ;  she 
is  very  laborious,  she  carries  in  her  little  mouth 
whatever  she  can,  and  adds  it  to  her  constructed 
rtore  heap,  j)rovid-iiig  against  a  future  period,  with 
great  precaution." 

"  After  the  example  of  the  ant,  some  have  learned 
to  provide  against  cold  and  hunger;"  says  Juvenal, 
Sat.  6.  These  testimonies  may  convince  us  that 
the  ant  in  warmer  climates  provides  against  a  day 
of  want.  As  this  insect  is  such  a  favorite  with 
K)th  naturalists  and  moralists,  we  shall  quote  Bar- 
but's  account  of  it,  in  his  work  on  British  insects, 
p.  277. 

"  The  outward  shape  of  this  insect  is  singular  and 
curious,  when  seen  through  the  inicroscope.  With 
good  reason  it  is  quoted  as  a  pattern  of  industry.  A 
nest  of"  ants  is  a  small,  well  regulated  republic ;  their 
peace,  union,  good  understanding,  and  mutual  assist- 
ance, deserve  the  notice  of  an  observer.  The  males 
and  females,  provided  with  wings,  enjoy  all  the 
pleasures  of  a  wandering  life ;  while  the  species  of 
neuters,  without  wings  or  sex,  labor  unremittingly. 
Follow  with  your  eye  a  colony  that  begins  to  settle, 
which  is  always  in  a  stiff  soil,  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or 
tree,  ex]Josed  to  the  sun  ;  you  will  perceive  one,  and 
Bometimes  several  cavities,  in  the  form  of  an  arched 
vault,  which  lead  into  a  cave  contrived  by  their 
removing  tlie  moidd  with  their  jaws.  Great  policy 
in  their  little  labors  prevents  disorder  and  confusion  ; 
each  has  its  task ;  whilst  one  casts  out  the  particle 
of  mould  that  it  has  loosened,  another  is  returning 
home  to  work.  All  of  them  employed  in  forming 
themselves  a  retreat  of  the  depth  of  one  foot,  or  more, 
they  think  not  of  eating,  till  they  luive  nothing  fur- 
ther left  to  do.  Within  this  hollow  den,  supported 
by  the  roots  of  trees  and  plants,  the  ants  come  to- 
gether, live  in  society,  shelter  themselves  from  sum- 
mer storms,  from  winter  frosts,  and  take  care  of  the 
eggs  which  they  have  in  their  trust.  The  wood-ants 
are  larger  than  the  garden  ones,  and  also  more  for- 
midable. Armed  with  a  small  sting,  concealed  in 
tlie  hinder  part  of  their  abdomen,  they  wound  who- 
ever offends  them.  Their  puncture  occasions  a  hot, 
painful  itcbing.  They  are  carnivorous;  for  they 
dissect,  with  the  utmost  neatness  and  delicacy,  frogs, 
lizards,  and  birds,  that  are  delivered  over  to  them. 
The  {)reservation  of  tbe  species  is  in  all  animated 
beings  the  most  im])ortant  care.  BehoUl,  with  what 
concern  and  caution  the  ants  at  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  load  themselves  between  their  two  jaws  with 
the  new-hatched  larvae,  in  order  to  expose  them  to 
the  early  rays  of  the  beneficent  sun  !  The  milder 
weather  being  come,  the  ants  now  take  the  field. 
Fresh  cares,  new  labors,  great  bustling,  and  laying 
up  of  provisions.  Corn,  fruits,  dead  insects,  carrion, 
all  is  lawful  prize.  An  ant  meeting  another,  accosts 
it  with  a  salute  worthy  of  notice.  The  ant  overloaded 
with  booty,  is  helped  by  her  fellow-am.  One  chances 
to  make  a  discovery  of  a  valuable  capture,  she  gives 
information  of  it  to  another,  and  in  a  short  time  a 
karion  of  ants  come  and  take  possession  of  the  new 


conquests.  No  general  engagement  with  the  inl  ab- 
itants  of  the  neighboring  nest,  only  sometimes  a  few 
private  skinnishes, soon  determined  by  the  conqueror. 
All  those  stores,  collected  with  so  much  eagerness 
during  the  day,  are  immediately  consumed.  The 
subterraneous  receptacle  is  the  hall,  where  the  fea^ 
is  kejjt ;  every  one  repairs  thither  to  take  his  re- 
past ;  all  is  in  common  throughout  the  httle  repub 
lie,  and  at  its  expense  are  the  larvae  fed.  Too  weak 
and  helpless  to  go  a  foraging,  it  is  chiefly  in  their 
behalf  the  rest  go  to  and  fro,  bring  home,  and  lay 
up.  They  shortly  turn  to  chrysalids,  in  which  state 
they  take  no  food,  but  give  occasion  to  new  cares 
and  solicitudes.  All  human  precauuons  have  not 
hitherto  been  able  to  supply  that  degree  of  warmth 
and  minute  attention,  which  the  ants  put  in  practice 
to  forward  the  instant  of  their  last  metamorphosis. 
The  insect  issuing  forth  to  a  new  fife,  tears  its  white 
transparent  veil ;  it  is  then  a  real  ant,  destitute  of 
wings,  if  it  has  no  sex;  winged,  if  it  be  male  or 
female,  always  to  be  known  by  a  small  erect  scale 
])laced  on  the  thread,  which  connects  the  body  and 
thorax.  The  males,  who  are  much  smaller,  seldom 
frequent  the  common  habitation ;  but  the  females, 
much  larger,  repair  to  it  to  deposit  their  eggs,  which 
is  all  the  labor  they  undergo.  The  winter's  cold 
destroys  them.  The  fate  which  attends  the  males  is 
not  well  ascertained;  do  they  fall  victims  to  the  se- 
verity of  winter  ?  or  are  they  made  over  to  the  rage 
of  the  neighboring  ants  ?  These  latter  pass  the  win- 
ter in  a  torpid  state,  as  some  other  insects  do,  till 
sj)ring  restores  them  to  their  wonted  activity :  they 
liave,  therefore,  no  stores  for  winter,  no  consumptiot 
of  provisions.  What  are  commonly  sold  in  market* 
for  ants'  eggs,  are  grubs  newly  hatched,  of  whicl 
pheasants,  nightingales,  and  partridges,  are  ver) 
fond.  In  Switzerland,  they  are  made  subservient  U 
the  destruction  of  caterpillars;  which  is  done  bj 
hanging  a  pouch  filled  with  ants  upon  a  tree ;  and 
tliey,  making  their  escape  through  an  aperture  con- 
trived on  purpose,  run  over  the  tree,  without  being 
able  to  reach  down  to  the  ground,  because  care  has 
been  previously  taken  to  besmear  the  foot  of  the  tree 
with  wet  clay  or  soft  pitch  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
compelled  by  hunger,  they  fall  upon  the  caterpillara 
and  devour  them." 

Forskal,  speaking  of  the  red  ant,  says,  "  It  is  leas 
than  the  former,  inhabits  wood,  and  is  in  reputation 
among  the  husbandmen  for  the  useful  hatred  with 
which  it  pursues  the  dharr,  which  greatly  infests  the 
date  trees." 

ANTARADA,  a  city  of  Syria,  or  Phenicia,  on 
the  continent,  opposite  to,  and  east  of,  the  island 
Arada,  and  of  the  city  Arada,  in  that  island.  Scrip- 
ture does  not  speak  expressly  of  the  city  Antarada 
but  in  several  places,  it  mentions  Arada,  or  Arva,  or 
the  Arvadites,  who  are  reckoned  among  the  Canaan- 
ites,  whose  country  God  gave  to  the  Hebrews,  Gen. 
X.  18 ;  1  Chron.  i.  16.  Antarada  is  at  present  called 
Tortosa,  and  is  still  considerable,  chiefly  on  account 
of  its  fine  harbor.     See  Aradus. 

ANTELOPE.  This  animal  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  English  Bible,  but  there  is  little  doubt  among  the 
best  interpretei*s  that  the  ''^n  tzehi^  which  our  trans- 
lators have  taken  for  the  roe,  is  really  the  gazelle  or 
antelo])e.  The  roe  is  extremely  rare  in  Palestine 
and  the  adjoining  countries,  but  the  antelope  is  very 
common  in  every  part  of  the  Levant ;  and  when  it 
is  recollected  that  the  ^3x  was  allowed  to  the  Hebrews 
as  an  article  of  food,  and  it  is  found  that  the  antelope 
answers  in  character  to  it,  we  shall  have  little  dim 
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culty  in  acquiescing  in  tlih  interpretation.  The 
name  ox,  from  the  verb  nax,  to  shinCy  be  splendid^  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  be.'/uty  and  elegance  of  the 
gazelle,  to  which  the  ancieiits  were  accustomed  to 
compare  every  thing  which  was  beautiful  and  lovely, 
as  Cant.  ii.  9  ;  iv.  5 ;  vii.  4.  &uC.  Tlie  gazelle  or  ante- 
lope is  of  a  gregarious  cnaracter,  and  is  said  to  live 
together  in  large  trooj)9,  to  the  number  of  two  or 
tliree  thousand ;  (Russell'^  Nat.  Hist,  of  Alep|)o,  vol. 
ii.  p.  J5S.)  whereas  the  roe  is  an  animal  of  a  very 
different  disposition,  living  in  separate  families,  and 
Beldom  associating  with  strangers.  The  LXX  uni- 
formly translate  the  Hebrew  name  of  this  animal  by 
dofjxdccy  dorcaSy  as  it  primarily  signifies  beauty,  and  is 
BO  translated  in  several  places.  In  corroboration  of 
the  validity  of  this  interpretation.  Dr.  Shaw  observes, 
that  the  characteristics  which  are  attributed  to  the 
ioQxug,  both  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  will  well 
agree  with  the  antelope.  Thus,  Aristotle  describes  it 
to  be  the  smallest  of  the  horned  animals,  as  the  ante- 
lope certainly  is.  The  dorcas  is  described  to  have  fine 
eyes,  and  those  of  the  antelope  are  so  to  a  proverb. 
The  damsel  whose  name  was  Tabitha,  which  is  by 
interpretation  Dorcas^  (Acts  ix.  36.)  might  be  so  called 
from  this  circumstance.  David's  Gadites,  (1  Chron. 
xii.  8.)  together  with  Asahel,  (2  Sam.  ii.  18.)  are  said 
to  be  as  swifl  of  foot  as  the  tzebi ;  and  few  creatures 
exceed  the  antelope  in  swiftness.  The  antelope  is 
also  in  great  esteem  among  the  eastern  nations  as  an 
article  of  food,  having  a  very  musky  taste,  which  is 
highly  agreeable  to  their  palates ;  and  therefore  the 
teeot,  or  antelope,  might  well  be  received  as  one  of 
the  dainties  at  Solomon's  table,  1  Kings  iv.  23. 
From  Dr.  Russell,  we  learn  that  the  people  of  Syria 
distinguish  between  the  antelope  of  the  mountain  and 
that  of  the  plain.  The  former  is  the  most  beautifully 
formed,  and  it  bounds  with  surprising  agility ;  the 
latter  is  neither  so  hEindsome,  so  strong,  nor  so  active. 
Both,  however,  are  so  fleet,  that  the  greyhounds, 
though  reckoned  excellent,  cannot,  without  aid  of 
the  falcon,  come  up  with  them,  except  in  soft,  deep 
ground.  It  is  to  the  former  species  of  this  animal, 
no  doubt,  that  the  sacred  writers  allude,  when  they 
speak  of  its  fleetness  upon  the  mountain,  1  Chron. 
xii.  8 ;  Cant.  ii.  8,  9,  17 ;  viii.  14. 

[The  gazelle  or  antelope  of  the  Bible,  is  the  Jlnti- 
lopa  cervicapra  or  dorcas  of  Linnaeus,  the  common 
antelope.  It  is  about  2.^  feet  in  height,  of  a  reddish 
brown  color,  with  the  belly  and  feet  white,  has  long 
naked  ears,  and  a  short,  erect  tail.  The  horns  are 
black,  about  12  inches  long,  and  bent  like  a  lyre.  It 
inhabits  Barbary,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Syria,  and  is 
about  half  the  size  of  a  fallow  deer.  It  goes  in  large 
flocks,  is  easily  tamed,  though  naturally  very  timid ; 
and  its  fliesh  is  reckoned  excellent  food. 

There  are  no  less  than  29  species  of  antelopes  in 
all.  This  animal  constitutes  a  genus  between  the 
deer  and  the  goat.  They  are  mostly  confined  to 
Asia  and  Africa,  inhabiting  the  hottest  regions  of  the 
old  world,  or  the  temperate  zones  near  the  tropics. 
None  of  them,  except  the  chamois  and  the  saiga,  are 
found  in  Europe.  In  America  only  one  species  has 
yet  been  found,  viz.  the  Missouri  antelope,  which  in- 
habits the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Antelopes 
chiefly  inhabit  hilly  countries,  though  some  reside  in 
the  plains ;  and  some  species  form  herds  of  two  or 
three  thousand,  while  others  keep  in  small  troops  of 
five  or  six.  These  animals  are  elegantly  formed, 
active,  restless,  timid,  shy,  and  astonishingly  swifl, 
running  \vith  vast  bounds,  and  springing  or  leaping 
with  surprising  elasticity ;  they  frequently  stop  for  a 
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moment  in  the  midst  of  their  coui-se  to  gaze  at  their 
pursuers,  and  then  resume  their  flight. 

The  chase  of  these  animals  is  a  favorite  diversion 
among  the  eastern  nations;  and  the  accounts  that 
are  given  of  it,  su})ply  ample  proofs  of  the  swiftneas 
of  the  antelope  tribe.  The  greyhound,  tlie  fieeteai 
of  dogs,  is  usually  outrun  by  them ;  and  the  sports- 
man is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  aid  of  the 
falcon,  which  is  trained  to  the  work,  for  seizing  on 
the  animal  and  impeding  its  motion,  that  the  dogs 
may  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  overtaking  it.  m 
India  and  Persia  a  sort  of  leoj)ard  is  made  use  of 
in  the  chase ;  tuid  this  animal  takes  its  prey  not  by 
swiftness  of  foot,  but  by  its  astonishing  sprmgs,  which 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  antelope ;  and  yet  if  the 
leopard  should  fail  in  its  first  attempt,  the  game 
escapes. 

The  fleetness  of  this  animal  has  been  proverbial 
in  the  countries  which  it  inhabits,  from  the  eaiheat 
time  ;  as  also  the  beauty  of  its  eyes.  So  that  to  say, 
"You  have  the  eyes  of  a  gazelle,"  is  used  as  the 
greatest  comi)liment  that  can  be  paid  to  a  fine 
woman.     *R. 

ANTHEDON,  a  city  of  Palestine,  lying  on  the 
Mediterranean,  about  twenty  furlongs  south  of  Ga- 
za. Herod  the  Great  called  it  Agrippias,  in  honor 
of  Agrippa.  See  Agrippias,  and  the  Map  of 
Canaan. 

ANTICHRIST,  the  name  of  that  Man  of  Sin  who 
is  expected  to  precede  the  second  coming  of  our  | 
Saviour ;  and  who  is  represented  in  Scripture,  and  || 
in  the  Fathers,  as  the  epitome  of  every  thing  impious, 
cruel,  and  abominable.  To  him  is  referred  what 
the  prophets  have  said  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  of 
Gog  and  Magog,  of  the  son  of  perdition,  and  of  the 
man  of  sin,  mentioned  by  Paul,  which  many  have 
applied  historically  to  Nero.  For  it  may  be  said, 
that  Nebuchadnezzar,  Cambyses,  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes, and  Nero,  were  so  many  antichrists,  or  fore- 
runners of  antichrist.  John  informs  us,  that  in  his 
time  there  were  many  antichrists  ;  meaning  heretici 
and  persecutors,  1  John  ii.  18.  But  antichrist,  the 
true,  real  antichrist,  who  is  to  come  before  the  uni- 
versal judgment,  will  in  himself  include  all  the  marks 
of  wickedness,  which  have  been  separately  extant  in 
different  persons,  his  types,  or  forerunners.  Paul 
(2  Thess.  ii.  3,  4.)  says,  "That  this  man  of  sin,  this 
son  of  perdition,  this  enemy  of  God,  shall  exalt  him- 
self above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worship- 
ped ;  so  as  to  sit  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing 
himself  that  he  is  God."  This  terrible  picture  of 
antichrist  seemed  so  like  Nero,  that  many  of  the  an- 
cients thought  that  prince  was  antichrist,  or  at  least 
his  forerunner,  and  that  antichrist  would  appear  very 
soon  afler  him.  Others  thought,  that  Nero  would 
rise  again  before  the  consummation  of  ages,  to  ac- 
complish what  was  said  of  antichrist  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. John  (Rev.  xi.  7.)  describes  antichrist  under 
the  name  of  the  "beast  that  ascendeth  out  of  the 
bottomless  pit,  and  killeth  the  two  witnesses ;  who 
maketh  war  with  the  saints ;  killeth  them,  and  leav- 
eth  their  dead  bodies  exposed  in  the  market-place  of 
the  great  city,  which  spiritually  is  called  Sodom  and 
Egypt,  where  also  our  Lord  was  crucified."  He 
aflerward  (ch.  xiii.)  rei)resents  him  as  "  a  beast  rising 
up  out  of  the  sea,  with  ten  horns,  and  ten  crowns  on 
his  horns,  and  on  his  head  the  name  of  blasphemy. 
The  dragon  (or  the  devil)  gave  him  his  strength  and 
power.  The  beast  was  worshipped,  and  had  a 
mouth  given  him,  s})eaking  great  things,  and  blas- 
phemies, and  power  to  make  war  against  the  saintti 
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for  two  and  forty  months :  the  beast  overcame,  and 
was  worshipped  for  two  and  forty  months."  In 
another  place  he  says,  "  that  the  beast  should  oblige 
all,  both  small  aini  gi'eat,  rich  and  poor,  free  and 
bond,  to  receive  a  mark  in  their  right  hands,  or  in 
tiie'ir  foreheads ;  so  that  no  one  might  buy  or  sell, 
save  he  that  had  the  mark,  or  the  name  of  the  beast, 
or  the  number  of  his  name.  Here  is  wisdom ;  let 
hiin  that  hath  understanding  count  the  number  of  the 
beast ;  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man ;  and  his  numl)er 
18  six  hundred  three  score  and  six."  Some  believe 
this  number  666^  to  be  that  of  the  letters  in  the  name 
of  anticlirist,  according  to  their  numerical  valuation, — 
for  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latm  alpha- 
bets have  their  numerical  values. 

It  has  greatly  perplexed  die  curious,  to  know 
whether  the  name  of  the  beast,  which  John  speaks 
jf)  should  be  written  in  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Greek,  or 
Latin  ;  whether  this  name  be  that  of  his  person,  or  of 
hja  dignity,  or  that  which  his  followers  should  give 
him ;  or  that  which  he  will  desei*ve  by  his  crimes. 
There  are  many  conjectm*es  on  this  matter;  and 
almost  all  commentators  have  tried  their  skill,  W'tli- 
out  being  able  to  say,  positively,  that  any  one  lias 
succeeded,  in  ascertaining  the  true  mark  of  the  bca:^, 
or  the  number  of  his  name. 

The  number  666,  has  been  discovered  in  the 
immos — Ulpius  Trajanus  (a),  Dioclesian  [h),  Jtilian 
the  Apostate  (c),  Luther  [d),-  Evanthas  (<?),  J.atmns 
(/),  Titan  (o-),  Lampetis  (/<),  Nikctrs  (i),  Kakos  Ho- 
degos  {k)  that  is,  bad  guide  ;  Arnoumai  {I)  J  renounce ; 
Roiiiiit  (w)  Roman;  Abinu  Ivadcsolia  Papa  (?/)  ovr 
hohj  father  the  pope;  and,  Klion  Adojiai  Joliovuh 
Kadosch  (o)  the  J\Iost  High,  the  Lord,  the  Holy  Hod. 

[a\  o       Y     J    n    I     o    1 

70.  400.  80.  80.  10.  70.  6 em 

[h)  DiocLEs  Augustus dclxvi. 

(c)  C.  F.  JuLiANUs  Cesar,  atheus.      .     .  dclxvi. 

Or,  rather,  C.  F.  Jul.  Caes.  Auo.  .  .  dclxvi. 
\d)    -^       n      S     1     S 

200.  400.  30.  6.  30.     .    .     .  666 

\t)  E      r     A    N    (^   A     2 

5.  400.  1.  50.  9.  1.  200 Gm 

\f)JATElNO       2 

30.  1.  300.  5.  10.  50.  70.  200.  .         666 

\g)     T     E     T       TAN 

300.  5.  10.  300.  1.  50.     .    .  .         666 

[h)    J     A    M     n    E      T       I       2 

30.  1.  40.  80.  5.  300.  10.  200.      .    .         .666 

(i)     O     N      I      K    H      T     H     2 

70.  50.  10.  20.  8.  300,  8.  200.  .  .  ,  6m 
[k)    K  A    K     O       2       O     J    H  r    O      2 

20.  1.  20.  70.  200.  70.  4.  8.  3.  70.  200.  .  666 
[I)    A     P      N     O       r     M    E 

1.  100.  50.  70.  400.  40.  5.  .    666 

im)    n      >       *      D     T     -» 

400.  10.  10.  40.  6.  200 666 

(»)    "»      D     >     D     N  N  'c>     1    1     p     7y   ^    3      ^    a  N 

10. 80. 10. 80.  1.  1. 300. 6.  4.  100.  5.  6.  50.  10.  2.  1. 
^o)  If    T     p     n    1   n     "•      "•      J     n  N     I     1     >     S     j; 
300. 4. 100. 5.  6.  5.  10.  10.  30.  4.  1.  50.  6. 10. 30.  70. 

This  last  name  could  have  been  invented  and  calcu- 
lated, only  to  show  the  vanity  of  all  the  pains  taken 
in  this  inquiry ;  since  the  number  666  is  found  in 
names  the  most  sacred,  the  most  opposite  to  anti- 
christ. The  wisest  and  the  safest  way  is,  to  be  silent. 
We  may  say  the  same  of  the  time  when  antichrist 
m  expected  to  appear.     We  know,  certainly,  that  he 


will  come  before  the  consummation  of  ages,  before 
the  second  coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  those  who 
have  attempted  to  determine  the  time  of  his  appear- 
ance, have  only  discovered  their  ignorance  and  rash- 
ness. Ever  since  Paul's  days,  impostors  have  terrified 
believers,  by  affirming,  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  wm 
at  hand.  He  writes  to  the  Thessalonians,  (2  Epist 
ii.  1,  2.)  "We  beseecli  you,  brethren,  be  not  soon 
shaken  in  mind,  as  if  the  day  of  Christ  were  at  hand ; 
for  that  day  shall  not  come,  except  there  come  a  fall- 
ing away  first,  and  that  TJian  of  sin  be  revealed,  the 
son  of  perdition."  John  says,  (1  Epist.  iv.  3.)  "  Every 
s])irit  that  confesseth  not  that  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh,  is  not  of  God ;  this  is  that  spirit  of  antichrist, 
whereof  you  have  heard  that  it  should  come,  and 
even  now  already  is  it  in  the  world."  The  heretici 
of  that  period  were  true  signs  of  antichrist ;  but  these 
cautions  show  the  expectations  of  the  Christians  of  that 
time.  The  same  opinions  and  dispositions  are  observar 
blein  the  generality  of  the  early  fathers.  The  churchef 
of  Vienne,  and  Lyons,  in  Gaul,  seeing  the  violence 
of  the  persecution  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  believed 
that  they  then  beheld  the  persecution  of  antichiiat 
An  old  ecclesiastical  author,  called  Judas,  who  lived 
under  Severus,  asserted,  that  antichrist  would  very 
soon  appear,  because  of  the  persecution  then  raging 
against  the  church.  Judas  Syrus,  Tertullian,  and 
Cyprian,  who  flourished  soon  after,  did  not  doubt  but 
that  the  coming  of  antichrist  was  very  near.  Hilary, 
observing  the  progress  of  Arianism,  believed  he  saw 
those  signs  which  were  the  forerunners  of  antichrist ; 
and  Basil,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  Gregory  the 
Great,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  at  hand,  and  the  coming  of  antichrist  not  distant. 
Aft;er  the  tenth  century,  which  concluded  the  sixth 
millenary,  according  to  that  opinion  which  reckoned 
the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  to  have  happened  about 
A.  M.  5000,  people  began  to  get  the  better  of  this 
apprehension  of  the  end  of  the  world,  which,  accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  of  the  ancients,  was  to  take  place 
after  a  duration  of  6000  years.  They  began  to  build 
larger  churches  and  edifices.  Jerome's  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  stated  the  world  to  have  existed 
not  above  4000  yeai's  before  Christ,  contributed  like- 
wise to  the  persuasion,  that  the  final  period  of  the 
world,  and  the  coming  of  antichrist,  were  not  ex- 
tremely near:  this,  however,  did  not  hinder  some 
from  attempting  to  fix  the  time  of  antichrist's  appear- 
ance. The  council  ^f  Florence  (A.  D.  1105)  con- 
demned Fluentius,  bishop  of  that  city,  for  maintain- 
ing that  antichrist  was  then  born.  Abbot  Joachim, 
who  lived  in  the  twelfth  centuiy,  pretended  that  an- 
tichrist was  to  appear  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  time. 
Arnaud  de  Villeneuve  said,  antichrist  would  come 
A.  D.  1326;  Francis  Melet  said,  in  A.  D.  1530,  or 
1540 ;  John  of  Paris,  A.  D.  1560 ;  Cardinal  de  Cusa, 
A.  D.  1730,  or  1734 ;  Peter  Daill^  was  of  opinion, 
that,  according  to  his  calculations,  he  must  appear  in 
A.  D.  1789;  Jerome  Cardan,  in  A.  D.  1800;  John 
Pico,  of  Mirandola,  in  A.  D.  1994.  Events  have 
already  confuted  the  generality  of  these  predictions; 
and  we  may  affirm,  without  rashness,  that  the  rest 
are  not  superior  in  certainty.  A  tradition  seems  to 
have  been  received  among  the  ancients,  that  anti- 
christ should  be  bom  of  some  Jewish  family,  and  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan.  The  most  ancient  commentaton 
on  the  Revelation  were  of  opinion,  that  John's  omis- 
sion of  the  name  of  Dan,  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  (Rev.  vii.  5.)  proceeded  from  his 
foreknowledge,  that  antichrist  should  arise  from  this 
tribe.      And  how  should  he  arise  from  this  tribe. 
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nnce  the  Jews  dwell  no  longer  in  Judea,  or,  at  least, 
•re  no  longer  masters  of  that  country  ?  Why,  he 
frill  come,  say  these  fathers,  from  the  other  side  of 
the  E jphrates,  from  Babylonia,  where  some  suppose 
that  the  remainder  of  the  ten  tribes  (and  in  particu- 
lar of  the  tribe  of  Dan)  subsists  still.  This  opinion  is 
followed  by  almost  all  who  have  written  since  Je- 
rome, in  whose  time  it  was  common.  As  to  the 
garents  of  antichrist,  interi)reters  are  not  agreed. 
iome  think  his  father  will  be  a  devil,  and  his  mother 
■ome  corrupt  woman ;  others  think,  that  antichrist 
will  be  himself  a  devil  incarnate.  Hilary  thought 
that  Satan  would  apj)ear  in  the  person  of  antichrist, 
and  endeavor  to  persuade  the  world  that  he  is  God, 
by  working  false  miracles.  As  our  Lord  was  born 
of  a  virgin,  says  Hippolytus,  so  will  antichrist  boast  of 
having  derived  his  birth  from  a  virgin  also ;  but, 
whereas  the  Son  of  God  took  upon  him  real  flesh, 
antichrist,  says  that  author,  will  assume  only  the  ap- 
pearance, the  image,  or  phantom  of  flesh.  Chrysos- 
tom,  Theodoret,  Theophylact  and  others,  hold  that 
antichrist  will  be  a  real  man,  though  an  agent  of  Sa- 
tan, in  exercising  his  cruelty  and  malice  against  the 
faithful. 

It  remains  to  state  some  ideas  as  to  the  dominion 
of  antichrist.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers, 
that  he  will  be  born  in  Babylonia — that  he  will  there 
lay  the  foundation  of  his  empire — that  the  Jews  will 
be  the  first  to  declare  for  him,  to  acknowledge  his 
dominion,  and  to  enjoy  the  principal  employments  in 
?iis  government.  He  will  win  them  by  his  delusion, 
his  false  miracles,  and  by  all  the  appearances  of 
goodness,  piety  and  clemency ;  so  that  this  unhappy 
people  will  take  him  for  their  Messiah ;  and  will  flat- 
ter themselves  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  restored  by  his  means  to  its  for- 
mer splendor.  After  he  has  subdued  Egypt,  Ethio- 
pia, and  Libya,  say  the  same  authors,  he  will  march 
against  Jerusalem,  which  he  will  easily  conquer, — 
and  there  establish  the  seat  of  his  empire.  Gog  and 
MagOp  will  then  oppose  him  ;  he  will  give  them  bat- 
tle, and  defeat  them  without  difficulty,  in  tlie  midst 
of  Palestine ;  see  Ezek.  xxxviii.  xxxix.  After  this, 
he  will  direct  all  his  endeavors  to  the  destruction 
of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  persecution  of  Chris- 
tians: he  will  exalt  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God,  or  that  is  worship})ed ;  so  that  he,  as  God,  shall 
Bit  in  the  temple  of  God  ;  (2  Thess.  ii.  4.)  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem  ;  which  he  will  rebuild.  Some  of 
the  ancients  believed,  that  he  will  be  seated  in  tlie 
churches  of  Christians,  (the  temples  of  God,)  and 
there  receive  the  adoration  of  great  numbers  of 
apostates,  who  will  renounce  the  faith  of  Christ. 
Scripture  does  not  mention  the  duration  of  anti- 
christ's kingdom :  but  in  several  places,  it  seems  to 
allow  three  years  and  a  half,  for  the  continuance  of 
his  persecutions :  at  least  it  assigns  three  years  and  a 
half,  for  the  persecutions  of  those  who  are  considered 
as  figures  of  antichrist. 

Mussulmans,  as  well  as  Jews  and  Christians,  ex- 
pect another  Christ.  They  call  him  Daggiel,  or  Deg- 
giel,  from  a  name  which  signifies  an  impostor,  or  a 
Uar ;  and  they  hold  that  their  i)rophet  Mahomet 
taujjht  one  of  his  disciples,  whose  name  was  Tamini- 
Al-Dari,  every  thing  relating  to  antichrist ;  and,  on 
his  authority,  they  tell  us,  that  mitichrist  must  come 
at  the  end  of  the  world;  that  he  will  make  his  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  like  Jesus  Christ,  riding  on  an  ass  ; 
but  that  Christ,  who  is  not  dead,  will  come  at  his 
•econd  advent  to  encounter  him:  and  that, after  liav- 
ingconrjuered  him,  he  will  then  die  indeed.  That  the 


beast,  described  by  John  in  the  Revelation,  will  ap- 
pear with  antichrist,  and  make  war  against  the  saints. 
That  Imam  Mahadi,  who  remains  concealed  among 
the  Mussulmans,  will  then  show  himself,  join  Jesus 
Christ,  and  with  him  engage  Daggiel ;  after  which 
they  will  unite  the  Christians  and  the  Mussulmans, 
-and  of  the  two  rehgions  will  make  but  one.  D'Her- 
belot,  Bibl.  Orient. 

This  subject  is  confessedly  obscure :  there  are  some 
persons  in  the  present  day,  who,  observing  late  sur- 
prising and  interesting  events,  have  thought  they 
pointed  strongly  to  the  near  approach  of  antichrist : 
time,  however,  must  ascertain  whether  their  calcula- 
tions, observations,  and  determinations  are  coinci- 
dent with  those  appointed  by  Providence  ;  or  whethet 
they  are  no  better  founded  than  those  propositions 
which  events  have  already  confuted* 

Many  Protestant  writers  Iiave  held,  that  the  head 
of  the  Romish  church,  and  his  power,  is  the  "man 
of  sin"  or  antichrist  of  the  apostle ;  an  opinion  which 
Calmet,  of  course,  could  not  entertain.  Indeed,  why 
should  we  attempt  a  descriptive  delineation  of  a  per 
son,  whose  portrait  might,  after  a  little  patient  wait- 
ing, be  drawn  from  the  life  ?  especially  when  so  many 
others  have  failed  in  ascertaining  him,  as  appeare  in 
this  article. 

The  apostle  John  asserts  (1  Epist.  ii.  18.)  that  in  his 
time  there  were  "  many  antichrists ;"  and  it  is  prob- 
able that,  did  we  accurately  know  the  number  of 
pretenders  to  a  divine  mission,  in  his  days,  (meaning 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,)  we  should  see 
the  propriety  of  his  observation  in  the  strongest  Ught 
Not  only  Judas  Gaulonites,  Theudas,  and  others  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  as  making  such  pretences,  were 
antichrists,  but  even  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist, 
who  formed  a  numerous  sect,  not  entirely  extinct  at 
this  day.  As  the  term  occurs  only  in  the  writings 
of  John,  it  is  desirable  to  deduce  our  explanation  of  it 
from  his  authority.  He  uses  it  both  collectively  and 
individually :  whence  it  should  appear  to  be  a  power, 
or  an  operative  princi[)le,  actuating  many  persona, 
rather  than  a  single  person  so  characterized  and  so 
denominated. 

I.  ANTIGONUS,   son    of  John    Hircanus,   and    ■ 
grandson  of  Simon  Maccabaeus.  His  brother,  Aristo-  | 
bulus,  made  him  his  associate  in  the  kingdom ;  but 
was  at  length  prevailed  upon  by  their  common  ene- 
mies to  put  him  to  death,  B.  C.  105. — Jos.  Ant.  xiii. 
18  and  19. 

II.  ANTIGONUS,  son  of  Aristobulus,  who  was 
brother  to  Hircanus  and  Alexandra,  was  sent  as  a  pris- 
oner to  Rome,  with  his  father  and  brother,  by  Pom- 
pey,  who  had  taken  Jerusalem.  After  remaining  in 
Italy  for  some  time,  he  returned  to  Judea,  and  after  a 
variety  of  fortunes,  was  established  king  and  high- 
priest,  Herod  being  compelled  to  fly  to  Rome.  Hav- 
ing obtained  assistance  from  Antony  and  Csesar, 
Herod  returned,  and,  after  a  firm  and  protracted  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  Antigonus,  retook  Jerusalem, 
and  repossessed  himself  of  the  throne.  Antigonus 
was  carried  to  Antioch,  and,  at  the  solicitation  of  i 
Herod,  was  there  put  to  death  by  Antony,  B.  C.  27, —  ' 
Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  c.  11  and  the  following. 

ANTI-LIBANUS,  see  Lebanon. 

I.  ANTIOCH,  of  Syria,  on  the  Orontes,  was  for- 
merly called  Riblath,  according  to  Jerome.  (Ob 
Ezek.  xlvii ;  Isa.  xiii.  1.)  It  is  mentioned  only  in  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees,  and  in  the  New  Testament ; 
but  Riblath,  or  Riblatha,  is  named  Numbers  xxxiv. 
11 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  33  ;  xxv.aSO,  21  ;  Jer.  xxxix.  5; 
lii.  9,  10,  26, 27.     This,  however,  could  not  have  beeji 
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he  same  as  Antioch.  (See  Riblah.)  Theodoret 
lays,  that  in  his  lime  tnere  was  a  city  of  Riblah,  uear 
Emesa,  in  Syria ;  which  is  contrary  to  Jerome,  jlow- 
jver  that  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  Antioch  was  not 
mown  under  this  name,  till  after  the  reign  of  Seleu- 
bus  Nicanor,  who  built  it,  and  called  it  Antioch,  in 
onsideration  of  his  father  Antiochus,  ante  A.  D.  301. 
Being  centraliy  situated,  it  became  the  seat  of  empire 
)f  the  Syrian  kings  of  the  Macedonian  race,  and 
ifterwanls  of  the  Roman  governors  of  the  eastern 
provinces.  There  also  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ 
were  first  called  Christians,  and  making  it  a  principal 
itation,  they  from  hence  sent  missionaries  out  in 
rarious  directions.  Acts  xi.  26.  Strabo  describes 
Vnt-ioch  as  being  in  power  and  dignity  not  much  in- 
ferior to  Seleucia  or  Alexandria.  Anuriianus  Mar- 
sellinus  says  it  was  celebrated  throughout  the 
vorld  ;  and  Josephus  characterizes  it  as  the  third 
;ity  of  the  Roman  [)rovinces.  It  was  long,  indeed, 
he  most  powerful  city  of  the  East,  and  was  famous 
imong  the  Jews  for  the  Jus  Civitatis,  or  right  of 
jitizenship,  which  Seleucus  had  given  to  them  in 
ijommon  with  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  and 
ivhicb  Josephus  informs  us  they  retained.  These 
jrivi leges,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  render  Antioch 
K)  desirable  to  the  Christians,  who  were  every  where 
Considered  as  a  sect  of  Jews,  since  here  they  could 
Perform  their  worship  in  their  own  way,  without 
nolestation  or  interruption.  This  may  also  contrib- 
ite  to  account  for  the  inij)ortance  attached  by  the 
ipostles  to  the  introduction  of  the  gosjiel  into  Anti- 
)ch  ;  and  for  the  interest  taken  by  them  in  its  promo- 
ion  and  extension,  in  a  city  so  distant  from  Je- 
•usalem. 

Antioch  was  almost  square,  had  many  gates,  was 
idorned  with  fine  fountains,  and  possessed  great  fer- 
ihty  of  soil  and  conunercial  opulence.  The  em- 
ieroi*s  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  others,  granted  consid- 
jrable  privileges  to  Antioch  ;  but  it  has  also  been  ex- 
great  calamities  and  revolutions.  In  the 
D.  3^10, 394,  396, 458,  526,  and  528,  it  was 
dmost  demolished  by  earthquakes.  The  emperor 
^ustinian  repaired  it,  A.  D.  529,  and  called  it  Theo- 
)olis ;  that  is,  "  The  City  of  God."  Cosrhoes,  king 
)f  Persia,  took  it,  A.  D.  540,  massacred  the  inhabitants, 
md  burnt  it.  Justinian  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt,  A. 
).  552 :  Cosrhoes  took  it  a  second  time,  A.  D.  574,  in 
he  reign  of  Justin,  and  destroyed  its  walls.  A.  D. 
)88,  it  suffered  a  dreadful  earthquake,  in  which  above 
)0,000  persons  perished.  It  was  again  rebuilt,  and 
igath  was  exposed  to  new  calamities.  The  Saracens 
ook  it,  A.  D.  638,  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius :  Nice- 
)horus  Phocas  retook  it,  A.  D.  966.  Cedrenus  re- 
ates  that,  A.  I).  970,  an  army  of  100,000  Saracens 
)e8ieged  it,  without  success ;  but  they  afterwards 
lubdued  it,  added  new  fortifications  to  it,  and  made 
1  almost  impregnable.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  when 
jngaged  in  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  besieged 
t,  A.  D.  1097.  The  siege  was  long  and  bloody  ;  but  at 
ength  the  Christians,  by  their  zeal  and  by  treachery, 
obtained  possession,  on  Thursday,  June  3,  A.  D. 
01^8.  In  1268,  it  was  taken  by  the  sultan  of  Egypt, 
kvho  demolished  it,  destroyed  its  reno\vn  and  niag- 
nificence,  and  placed  it  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Turk. 

Antioch  abounded  with  great  men,  and  its  church 
Was  long  governed  by  illustrious  prelates.  It  suffered 
much,  however,  on  several  occasions,  sometimes 
being  exposed  to  the  violence  of  heretics,  and  at  other 
times  l)eing  rent  by  deplorable  schisms.  The  bishop 
Of  Antioch  has  the  title  of  Patriarch  ;  and  has  con- 
10 
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stantly  had  a  great  share  in  the  aflTairs  of  the  Eastera 
church. 

Antioch  is  now  called  Antakia,  and,  till  the  yeai 
1822,  it  occupied  a  remote  corner  of  the  ancient 
enclosure  of  its  walls ;  its  splendid  buildings  being 
reduced  to  hovels,  and  its  population  living  in  Turk- 
ish debasement.  At  that  period  it  was  revisited  by 
its  ancient  subterranean  enemy,  and  converted  by  an 
earthquake  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  It  contains  now 
about  10,000  inhabitants. 

From  the  medals  of  this  city  which  are  extant,  it 
appears  that  it  was  honored  as  a  Roman  colony,  a 
metropoUs,  and  an  asylum.  It  was  also  AutononwSi 
or  governed  by  its  own  laws.  Among  these  medals, 
there  are  two  which  require  notice.  The  first  reads 
'Avriox«fov  XMV  TiQog  Jaiprri,  which  affords  proof  that 
Antioch  valued  itself  on  its  relation  to  the  temple 
and  worship  established  in  that 
place.  Daphne  was,  indeed,  a 
league  from  the  city,  biu  by  the 
zeal  of  the  devotees,  was  consid- 
ered as  a  suburb,  or  rather  as  a 
part  of  the  city  itself  But  by 
far  the  most  interesting  medal  to 
us  as  Christians,  is  one  on  which 
is  read,  "  Of  the  Antiocheans 
under  Satuminus,"  who  was  governor  of  Syria  at  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  birth.     See  Ctrenius. 

II.  ANTIOCH,  of  Pisidia,  a  city  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Pisidia  in  Asia  Minor,  but  situated  within 
the  limits  of  Phrygia.  It  was  also  built  by  Seleucus 
Nicanor.  Paul  and  Barnabas  preached  here;  but 
the  Jews,  angry  to  see  that  some  of  the  Gentiles  re- 
ceived the  gospel,  raised  a  tumult,  and  obliged  the 
apostles  to  leave  the  city.  Acts  xiii.  14.  It  is  at  pres- 
ent called  Versategli,  according  to  some;  but  as 
others  say,  Tahoya,  or  Sibi,  or  Antiochio. 

ANTIOCHIS,  concubine  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  gave  her  the  cities  of  Tarsus  and  Mallo,  that  she 
might  receive  their  revenues  for  her  own  use.  This 
was  regarded  by  their  inhabitants  as  an  insupport- 
able mark  of  contempt :  they  took  arms  against  Anti- 
ochus, who  marched  in  person  to  reduce  them,  9 
Mace.  iv.  30.  It  was  a  custom  with  the  kings  of 
Persia,  to  give  their  wives  particular  cities ;  some  for 
their  table,  some  for  their  head-dress,  for  their  attire, 
for  their  girdles,  &c.  The  idea  was  analogous  to  oui 
pin-monev.     Cicero  in  Verrem,  v. 

I.  ANTIOCHUS.  There  were  many  kings  of 
this  name  in  Syria,  after  Seleucus  Nicanor,  (the 
second  king  of  Syria,  Alexander  the  Great  being  the 
first,)  who  was  father  of  Antiochus  Soter,  so  named 
for  having  hindered  the  invasion  of  Asia  by  the 
Gauls. 

II.  ANTIOCHUS  Theos,  (the  divine,)  son  and 
successor  of  Antiochus  Soter,  was  poisoned  by  his 
wife  Laodice,  and  succeeded  by  his  son  Seleucus 
Callinicus. 

III.  ANTIOCHUS  THE  Great,  so  celebrated  on 
account  of  his  wars  against  the  Egy])tians,  Romans, 
and  Jews,  was  the  son  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  and 
brother  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  whom  he  succeeded, 
ante  A.  D.  223.  Having  resolved  to  become  master 
of  Egy])t,  Antiochus  seized  Coelo-Syria,  (the  province 
lying  between  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,)  Phoenicia 
and  Jiidea.  The  Jews  having  submitted,  and 
received  him  into  their  cities,  he  gi-anted  them, 
as  a  reward,  20,000  pieces  of  silver,  to  purchase 
beasts  for  sacrifice,  1460  measures  of  meal,  375 
measures  of  salt,  to  be  ofl^ered  with  the  sacrifices,  and 
timber  to  rebuild  the  porches  of  the  temple      The 
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senators,  priests,  scribes,  and  singers  of  the  temple, 
he  exempted  from  the  cai)itation  tax,  and  permitted 
the  Jews  to  hve  according  to  their  own  laws,  through- 
out his  dominions.  He  remitted  the  third  part  of 
their  tribute,  to  indemnify  them  for  their  losses  in  the 
war ;  forbade  the  heathen  from  entering  the  temple 
without  being  purified,  and  from  bringing  into  the 
city  the  flesh  of  mules,  asses,  and  horses  to  sell,  under 
the  penalty  of  3000  (Irachmas.  Antiochus  married 
his  daughter  Cleopatra  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king 
of  Eg\  j)t,  (15.  C.  11)3,)  and  gave  Coelo-Syria,  riioeni- 
3ia,  and  Judea,  as  her  dowry,  on  condition  that  the 
tribute  of  these  provinces  should  be  equally  divided 
between  himself  and  the  king  of  Egypt.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  was  overcome  by  the  Romans, 
and  obliged  to  cede  all  his  j)ossessions  beyond  mount 
Taurus,  and  to  give  twenty  hostages,  (among  whom 
was  his  own  son,  Antiochus,  afterwards  surnamed 
Epiphanes,j  and  to  pay  a  tribute  of  12,000  Euboic 
talents,  eacn  fourteen  Roman  pounds  in  weight.  To 
defray  these  charges,  he  resolved  to  seize  the  treas- 
ures of  the  temple  of  Belus,  at  Elymais,  which  were 
very  great ;  but  the  people  of  that  country,  informed 
of  his  design,  surprised  and  destroyed  liini,  with  all 
his  army,  ante  A.  D.  187.  He  left  two  sons,  Seleucus 
Philopator,  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  succeeded 
him.    Josephus  Ant.  xii.  3. 

IV.  ANTIOCHUS  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  of  the  former  article.  Having  continued 
as  a  hostage  at  Rome  fourteen  years,  his  brother 
Seleucus  resolved  to  procure  his  return  to  Syria,  and 
therefore  sent  his  own  son,  Demetrius,  as  a  hostage 
to  Rome,  instead  of  Antiochus ;  but  while  Antiochus 
was  on  his  journey  to  Syria,  Seleucus  died  ;  {ante- A. 
D.  175 ;)  so  that  when  he  landed,  the  people  received 
him  as  some  propitious  deitv,  come  to  assume  the 
government,  and  to  oppose  the  enterprises  of  Ptole- 
my, king  of  Egypt,  who  threatened  to  invade  Syria. 
It  v».^  upon  this  occasion  that  he  received  the  sur- 
name of  Epiphanes,  (the  illustrious,)  that  is,  of  one 
appearing  as  it  were  like  a  god. 

Antiochus  soon  directed  his  attention  to  Egypt, 
which  he  invaded,  and  reduced  almost  entirely  to 
obedience,  2  Mace.  iv.  5.  ante  A.  D.  173.  During  his 
siege  of  Alexandria,  an  occurrence  took  place  which 
exliibited  that  cruel  and  ferocious  temper  that  subse- 
quently exemplified  itself  so  fully  in  the  person  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  While  besieging  this  city,  a 
report  was  spread  of  his  death,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  among  others,  who  groaned  under  his 
yoke,  gave  expression  to  their  feelings  of  joy,  upon 
the  receipt  of  the  inteUigence.  The  consequence  of 
this  was,  that  Antiochus,  when  returning  from  Egypt, 
entered  the  city  forcibly,  treated  the  Jews  as  rebels, 
and  commanded  his  troops  to  slay  all  they  met; 
80,000  were  killed  in  three  days'  time  ;  40,000  were 
made  captives  ;  and  as  many  sold,  2  Mace.  v.  14. 
He  entered  into  the  holy  of  holies,  being  conducted 
by  the  corrupthigh-priest,  Menelaus,  from  whence  he 
took  and  carried  off*  the  most  precious  vessels,  to  the 
value  of  1800  talents.  In  the  year  A.  C.  171,  Ajiti- 
ochus  again  entered  Egypt,  which  he  completely 
subdued,  and  in  the  year  following  he  sent  Apollo- 
nius  into  Judea  (2  Mace.  v.  24,  25.)  with  an  army  of 
22,000  men,  with  orders  to  destroy  all  who  were  of 
full  age,  and  to  sell  the  women  and  young  men. 
Apollonius  executed  his  commission  but  too  punc- 
tually. It  was  at  this  time  that  Judas  Maccabseus 
retired  into  the  wilderness,  with  his  father  and  his 
brethren,  2  Mace.  v.  29.  Tliese  calamities,  however, 
were  but  preludes  of  what  they  were  to  suflTer ;  for 


Antiochus,  apprehending  that  the  Jews  would  neve 
be  constant  in  obedience  to  liim,  unless  he  obliffe< 
them  to  change  their  religion,  and  to  embrace  ma 
of  the  Greeks,  issued  an  edict,  enjoining  them 
conform  to  tlie  laws  of  other  nations,  and  forbiddinj 
theii-  usual  sacrifices  in  the  temple,  their  festival 
and  their  sabbath.  The  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympu 
was  placed  on  the  altar  of  the  temi)le,  and  the  abom 
ination  of  desolation  polluted  the  house  of  God 
Many  corrupt  Jews  complied  with  these  orders,  bu 
others  opposed  them :  Mattathias  and  his  sons  retire* 
to  the  mountains ;  and  old  Eleazar,  and  the  sevei 
brethren,  Maccabees,  suffered  death,  with  great  cour 
age,  at  Antioch,  2  Mace.  vii.  After  tlie  death 
Mattathias,  Judas  Maccabseus  put  himself  at  thi 
head  of  those  Jews  who  continued  faithful ;  and  op 
posed  with  success  the  generals  who  were  see 
against  him.  Finding  his  treasures  exhausted.  An 
tiochus  went  into  Persia  to  levy  tributes,  and 
gather  large  sums,  whicli  he  had  agreed  to  pay  th« 
Romans.  Knowing  there  were  very  great  richea  ii 
the  temple  of  Elymais,  he  determined  to  carry  theu 
off;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  made  so  vigor 
ous  a  resistance,  that  he  was  compelled  to  retrea 
towards  Babylonia.  When  he  arrived  at  Ecbatao* 
he  received  news  of  the  defeat  of  Nicanor  and  Timo 
theus,  and  that  Judas  Maccabseus  had  retaken  th< 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  restored  the  worship  of  thi 
Lord.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  transporter 
with  indignation,  he  commanded  the  driver  of  hi 
chariot  to  urge  the  horses  forward,  threatening  t' 
make  Jerusalem  a  grave  for  the  Jews.  He  fell  froD 
his  chariot,  however,  and  died,  overwhelmed  wit) 
pain  and  grief,  in  the  mountains  of  Paratacene, 
the  little  town  of  Tabes,  A.  M.  3840,  ante  A.  D.  164 

V.  ANTIOCHUS  EuPATOR,  son  of  Antiochu 
Epiphanes,  was  but  nine  years  old  when  his  fathe 
died,  and  left  him  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  Lysiai 
who  governed  in  the  name  of  the  young  prince,  le< 
against  Judea  an  army  of  100,000  foot,  20,000  hor»e 
and  thirty  elej)hants,  1  Mace,  vi ;  2  Mace.  xiii.  H 
besieged  and  took  the  fortress  of  Bethsura;  fron 
thence  he  marched  against  Jerusalem,  and,  notwitb 
standing  the  valor  and  resistance  of  the  Maccabeei 
the  city  was  ready  to  fall  into  his  hands,  when  Ly 
sias  received  news  that  Phihp  (whom  Antiochu 
Epij)hanes,  a  little  before  his  death,  intrusted  witi 
the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  minority  o 
liis  son)  was  arrived  at  Antioch  to  take  the  govern 
ment,  according  to  the  disj)osition  of  the  late  king 
Lysias  proposed  an  accommodation  with  the  Jewi 
that  he  might  return  speedily  to  Antioch,  and  oppos 
Philip  ;  and  having  thus  made  peace,  he  immediate!; 
led  the  young  king  and  his  army  into  Syria.  In  th 
mean  time  Demetrius  Soter,  son  of  Seleucu>  Philo 
pator,  nephew  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  to  whom,  b; 
right,  the  kingdom  belonged,  (for  Antiochus  Epiph 
anes  procured  it  by  usurpation  from  his  nephew, 
having  escaped  from  Rome,  where  he  had  been 
hostage,  came  into  Syria ;  and  finding  the  people  dis 
posed  for  revolt,  he  headed  an  anny,  and  marches 
immediately  to  Antioch,  against  Antiochus  and  Ly 
sias.  The  inhabitants  did  not  wait  till  he  besieged  i\ 
but  opened  the  gates,  and  delivered  to  him  Lysiai 
and  the  young  king,  Antiochus  Eupator,  who  wer 
put  to  death  by  his  orders,  without  being  suflfered  u 
appeeir  before  him.     A.  M.  3842,  ante  A.  D.  162. 

VI.  ANTIOCHUS  Theos,  or  the  Divine,  son  o 
Alexander  Balas,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Syrij 
by  Diodotus,  or  Tryphon,  who  had  deposed  Denae 
trius  Nicanor,  and  compelled  him  to  retire  to  SeUaw 
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cia,  1  Mace.  xi.  39,  &c.  ante  A.  D.  145.  To  strengthen 
himself*  in  his  new  dominions,  Antiochus  secured 
the  friendship  and  assistance  of  Jonatlian  Macca- 
bsBus,  whom  he  confirmed  in  the  high-priesthood, 
and  also  granted  him  four  toparchies  (considerable 
districts)  in  Judea.  The  career  of  young  Antiochus, 
however,  was  but  short,  for  Tryphon,  to  whose  per- 
fidy he  owed  the  (;rown,  resolved  to  take  it  for  him- 
lelf.  He  made  Jonathan  Maccabseus  a  prisoner  at 
Ptolemais,  and  put  him  to  deatli  at  Bascama,  afler 
which  he  returned  into  Syria,  and  procured  the 
death  of  Antiochus.  Thus  Tryphon  was  lefl  master 
of  Syria.  A.  M.  38G1,  ante  A.  D.  143.  1  Mace,  xiii ; 
2  Mace.  xi\ 

VII.  ANTIOCHUS  SiDETEs,  or  Soter,  (the  sa- 
viour,) or  EusEBES,  (the  pious,)  was  son  of  Demetrius 
Soter,  and  brother  of  Demetrius  Nicauor.  Tryphon, 
the  usurper  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  having  rendered 
himself  odious  to  his  troops,  they  deserted  him,  and 
offered  their  services  to  Cleopatra,  wife  of  Demetrius 
Nicanor,  who  lived  in  the  city  of  Seleucia,  shut  up 
with  her  children,  while  her  husband,  Demetrius,  was 
a  prisoner  in  Persia,  where  he  had  married  Rodeguna, 
daughter  of  Arsaces,  king  of  Persia.  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  12.) 
Cleopatra,  therefore,  sent  to  Antiochus  Sidetes,  her 
brother-in-law,  and  offered  him  the  crown  of  Syria,  if 
he  would  marry  her,  to  which  Antiochus  consented. 
He  was  then  at  Cnidus,  where  his  father,  Demetrius 
Soter,  had  placed  him  with  one  of  his  friends :  he 
came  into  Syria,  and  wrote  to  Simon  Maccabeeus,  to 
engage  him  against  Tryphon,  1  Mace.  xv.  He  con- 
firmed the  privileges  which  the  kings  of  Syria  had 
granted  to  Simon,  permitted  him  to  coin  money 
with  his  own  stamp,  declared  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple  exempt  from  royal  jurisdiction,  and  promised 
other  favors,  as  soon  as  he  should  become  peaceable 
possessor  of  the  kingdom  which  had  belonged  to  his 
ancestors. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  being  come  into  Syria,  married 
his  sister-in-law,  Cleopatra,  A.  M.  3865.  Tryphon's 
troops  resorted  to  him  in  crowds,  and  Tryphon,  tlius 
abandoned,  retired  to  Dora,  in  PhcBuicia,  whither  An- 
tiochus pursued  him  with  an  army  of  120,000  foot, 
and  8000  horse,  and  with  a  powerful  fleet.  Simon 
Maccabfcus  sent  him  2000  chosen  men,  but  Anti- 
ochus refused  them,  and  revoked  all  his  })romise8. 
He  sent  Athenobius  to  Jerusalem,  to  oblige  Simon  to 
restore  Gazara  and  Joppa,  with  the  citadel  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  to  demand  500  talents,  as  tribute  for  the 
places  Simon  held  out  of  Judea  ;  and  500  talents 
more,  as  reparation  for  injuries  the  king  had  suffered, 
fud  as  tribute  for  his  own  cities  ;  threatening  war 
against  him  if  he  did  not  com])ly.  Simon  showed 
Athenobius  all  the  lustre  of  his  wealth  and  power, 
told  him  he  had  no  place  in  his  possession  which 
belonged  to  Antiochus,  and,  as  to  Gazara  and  Joppa, 
which  cities  had  done  infinite  damage  to  his  people, 
he  would  give  the  king  one  hundred  talents  for  the 
property  of  them. 

Athenobius  returned  ^vith  great  indignation  to  An- 
tiochus, who  was  extremely  offended  at  Simon's 
answer.  In  the  mean  time,  Tryphon,  having  stolen 
privately  from  Dora,  embarked  in  a  vessel  and  fled. 
Antiochus  j)ursued  him,  and  sent  Cendebeus  with 
troops  into  the  maritime  parts  of  Palestine,  with 
orders  to  build  Cedron,  and  to  fight  the  Jews.  John 
Hircanus,  son  of  Simon  Maccabaeus,  being  then  at 
Gazara,  gave  notice  to  his  father  of  Cendebeus's 
coming.  Simon  furnished  troops  to  his  sons,  John 
Hircanus  and  Judas,  and  sent  them  against  Cende- 
beus, whom  they  routed  in  the  plain,  and  pursued  to 


Azotus.  Antiochus  followed  Tryphon,  till  he  forced 
him  to  kill  himself,  afler  five  or  six  years'  reiga. 
Antiochus  now  thought  of  nothing  but  reducing 
those  cities  which,  in  the  beginning  of  his  brother*! 
reign,  had  thrown  off  subjection.  Simon  Macca- 
bneus,  prince  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  being 
treacherously  killed  by  Ptolemy,  liis  son-m-law,  in 
the  castle  of  Docue,  near  Jericho,  the  murderer  sent 
innnediately  to  Antiochus  Sidetes  to  demand  troops, 
that  he  might  recover  for  him  the  country  and  cities 
of  the  Jews.  Antiochus  came  in  person  with  an 
army,  and  besieged  Jerusalem :  John  Hircaims,  how 
ever,  defended  it  with  vigor,  and  the  siege  was  long 
protracted.  The  king  divided  his  army  into  seven 
parts,  guarding  all  the  avenues  to  the  city.  It  being 
the  proper  time  for  celebrating  the  Feast  of  Tab 
ernacles,  the  Jews  desired  of  Antiochus  a  truce  of 
seven  days,  which  was  granted ;  and  sent  them  bull* 
with  gilded  horns,  and  vessels  of  gold  and  silver, 
filled  with  incense,  to  be  offered  in  the  temple:  he 
also  ordered  such  provisions  to  be  given  to  the  Jew- 
ish soldiers  as  they  wanted.  This  courtesy  of  the 
king  so  won  the  hearts  of  the  Jews,  that  they  sent 
ambassadors  to  treat  of  peace,  and  to  desire  that  they 
might  live  according  to  their  own  laws.  Antiochus 
required  of  them  to  surrender  their  arms,  to  demolish' 
the  city  walls,  to  pay  tribute  for  Joppa,  and  the  other 
cities  they  possessed  out  of  Judea,  and  to  receive  a 
garrison  into  Jerusalem.  They  consented  to  these 
conditions,  the  laat  excepted ;  for  they  could  not  subi 
mit  to  see  an  army  of  strangers  in  their  capital :  they 
rather  chose  to  give  hostages,  and  500  talents  of  silver. 
The  king  therefore  entered  the  city,  beat  down  the 
breast-work  above  the  walls,  and  returned  to  Syria, 
A.  M.  3870,  ante  A.  D.  134.  Three  years  afterwards^ 
Antiochus  marched  against  the  Parthiaus,  demand- 
ing the  liberty  of  his  brother,  Demetrius  Nicanor, 
who  had  been  made  prisoner  by  Arsaces  ;  but,  bein 
deserted  by  his  own  forces,  he  was  killed,  A.  M.  387 
A.  C.  130.  Demetrius  Nicanor,  or  Nicator,  re-ascend- 
ed the  throne,  after  the  death  of  Sidetes. 

VIII.  ANTIOCHUS  Gryphds,  or  Philometoi- 
son  of  Demetrius  Nicanor,  ascended  the  throne  or 
Syria,  A.  M.  3881.  He  reigned  eleven  years  alone, 
and  fifteen  with  his  brother  Cyzicus,  and  died  A.  M. 
3907. 

IX.  ANTIOCHUS  Cyzicus,  having  obtained  from 
his  brother  Gryphus,  as  his  share  of  the  kingdom, 
Coelo-Syria,  became  extremely  luxurious,  and  aban- 
doned himself  to  excesses  of  every  descripiion. 

John  Hircanus,  prince  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews, 
besieged  Samaria,  A.  C.  109.  The  Samaritans  in- 
vited Antiochus  Cyzicus  to  their  assistance.  He 
advanced  speedily  to  help  them,  but  was  overcome 
by  Antigonus  and  Aristobulus,  sons  of  John  Hirca- 
nus, who  commanded  the  siege,  and  who  pursued 
him  to  Scythopolis ;  afler  which  they  resumed  the 
siege  of  Samaria,  and  blocked  up  the  city  so  closely, 
that  the  inhabitants  again  solicited  Cyzicus.  Having 
received  6000  men  from  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  son  of 
Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  he  wasted  the  lands  l)e- 
longing  to  the  Jews,  designing  thereby  to  oblige 
Hircanus  to  raise  the  siege  of  Samaria ;  but  his  troops 
were  at  last  dispersed,  and  Samaria  was  taken  by 
storm,  and  razed  by  Hircanus.  Antiochus  was 
also  conquered,  and  put  to  death  by  Seleucus,  A- 
C.  90,  afler  a  reign  of  eighteen  years.  Jos.  Ant 
xiii.  18. 

I.  ANTIPAS  HEROD,  or  Herod  Antipa9,soi. 
of  Herod  the  Great  and  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem,  wm 
declared  by  Herod,  in  his  first  will;  to  be  his  8ucce» 
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ior  in  the  kingdom;  hut  he  ullerwanis  substituted 
ArchelauH,  king  of  Judea,  giving  to  Antipas  only  the 
title  of  tetrarcli  of  Galilee  and  Pera?a.  Archelaus 
ffoing  to  Rome,  to  petition  Augustus  to  confirm  his 
mther's  will,  Anti{)as  went  also,  and  the  emperor 
gave  Archelaus  one  moiety  of  what  had  been  as- 
mgned  to  him  by  Herod's  will,  with  the  title  of  eih- 
narch,  and  promised  to  grant  him  the  title  of  king, 
when  he  had  shown  himself  deserving  of  it,  by  his  vir- 
tuous conduct.  His  revenues  amounted  to  GOO  talents. 
To  Antipas  Augustus  gave  Galilee  and  Penea,  which 
produced  200  talents ;  and  to  Philij),  Herod's  other  son, 
the  Batanaea,  Trachonitis,  and  Auranitis,  and  some 
other  places,  whose  income  was  100  talents.  (Jos. 
Ant.  xvii.  13.)  Antipas,  having  returned  to  Judea,  took 
great  pains  in  adorning  and  fortifying  the  principal 
places  of  his  dominions;  he  gave  the  name  of  Julias 
to  Bethsaida,  in  honor  of  Julia,  wife  of  Augustus  ;  and 
Cinnereth  he  called  Tiberijis,  in  honor  of  Tiberius, 
afterwards  emperor.  He  married  the  daughter  of 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  whom  he  div^orced,  about  A. 
D.  .'33,  to  marry  his  sister-in-law,  Herodias,  who  was 
his  own  niece  and  wife  of  Philip,  his  brotlier,  wlio 
was  still  living.  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2.)  (See  Herod  II.) 
John  the  Baj)tist,  exclaiming  against  this  incest,  was 
seized  by  order  of  Antipas,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  Machaerus,  Matt.  xiv.  3,  4  ;  Mark  vi.  14, 
17,  18 ;  Luke  iii.  19,  20.  Even  Herod  feared  and 
respected  the  virtue  and  holiness  of  John,  and  did 
many  things  out  of  regard  to  him ;  but  his  passion 
for  Herodias  had,  no  doubt,  much  sooner  prevailed 
against  his  life,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  his 
fears  of  the  people,  who  universally  esteemed  John 
the  Baptist  as  a  propliet,  Matt.  xiv.  5,  6,  &c.  At  a 
time,  however,  when  the  king  was  celebrating  his 
birth-day,  with  the  princi})al  })ersons  of  his  court, 
the  daughter  of  Herodias  danced  before  them,  and  so 
much  pleased  him,  that  he  swore  to  give  her  whatever 
•he  should  ask.  Her  mother,  Herodias,  who  was 
anicious  to  get  rid  of  the  Ba})tist,  advised  her  to  ask 
for  his  head.  The  king  was  vexed  at  the  request ; 
but,  in  consideration  of  his  oath,  and  of  the  persons 
at  table  with  him,  he  sent  one  of  his  guards,  who  be- 
headed John  in  prison.  The  head  was  brought  in  a 
basin,  and  given  to  Herod's  favorite,  who  carried  it 
directly  to  her  mother. 

Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  to  revenge  the  insult  which 
Herod  hail  offered  to  hi?  daughter,  declared  war 
against  him  ;  and  vanquished  him  in  a  very  obstinate 
fight.  Josephus  (Antiq.  xviii.  7.)  assures  us,  that  the 
Jews  considered  the  defeat  of  Antipas  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist.  Some  years 
afterwards,  (A.  D.  39.)  Herodias,  being  jealous  of  her 
brother  Agrippa's  prosperity,  (who,  from  a  private 
person,  had  l)ecome  king  of  Judea,)  persuaded  her 
husband,  Antii)as,  to  visit  Rome,  and  to  solicit  the 
same  dignity  from  the  emperor  Cains.  Agrlp])a, 
however,  being  j(\ilous  also,  though  on  another 
ground,  wrote  to  the  em})eror  and  accused  Anti})as. 
Agi'ippa's  messenger  arrived  at  the  very  time  when 
Herod  obtained  his  first  audience  with  the  emperor. 
Caius  read  Agri[)i)a's  letters  with  great  earnestness, 
and,  finding  Herod  Antipas  accused  of  having  been 
a  party  in  Sejanus's  conspiracy  against  Tiberius,  and 
of  still  carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  Artabanus, 
king  of  Parthia,  against  the  Romans,  he  demanded 
to  know  if  it  were  true.  Anti[)as,  not  daring  to  deny 
that  he  had  a  large  quantity  of  arms  in  his  arsenal, 
wjis  banished  instantly  to  Lyons  in  Gaul.  Herodias 
followed  her  husband,  and  shared  his  fortune  in 
banishment.     The   year  of  Anti pas's   death    is  not 


known,  but  it  is  certain  he  died  in  exile,  as  well  ^ 
Herodias.     (Ant.  xviii.  9.) 

It  was  Herod  Antipas  who  mocked  Jesus  at  Jeru- 
salem before  his  condemnation,  sending  him  back  to 
Pilate  arrayed  in  a  gorgeous  robe,  Luke  xxiii.  7,  seq. 

The  manner  in  which  the  death  of  John  the  6ap> 
tist  is  stated  in  this  narrative  to  have  been  procured, 
is  so  extraordinary,  as  compared  with  what  occurs 
among  European  nations,  that  a  few  remarks  upon 
it  may  not  be  without  their  use. 

In  the  East,  then,  it  is  customary  for  public  dan- 
cers at  festivals  in  great  houses  to  solicit,  from  the 
company  they  have  been  entertaining,  such  rewards 
as  the  spectators  may  choose  to  bestow.  These  are 
usually  small  pieces  of  money,  which  the  donor 
sticks  on  the  face  of  the  performer  ;  and  a  favorite 
dancer  will  sometimes  have  her  face  covered  with 
such  presents :  notliing  further  is  expected.  Herod 
the  Great,  however,  offered  half  his  kingdom  to  Sa- 
lome, the  daughter  of  Herodias,  who  had  danced  to 
please  him ;  and  in  this,  if  he  were  not  equal  in  wis- 
dom, he  was  certainly  superior  in  extravagance,  to 
a  monarch,  "  Shah  Abbas,  who,  being  one  day 
drunk,  [in  his  palace,]  gave  a  woman  that  danced 
much  to  his  satisfaction  the  fairest  Hhan  in  all  Ispa- 
han ;  which  was  not  yet  finished,  but  wanted  Uitle: 
this  Hhan  yielded  a  great  revenue  to  the  king,  to 
whom  it  belonged,  in  chamber-rents."  So  far  the 
])arallel  is  tolerably  exact ;  for  that  Herod  was  far 
from  being  sober,  is  a  {)ardonable  suspicion  ; — but 
the  sequel  is  different:  "The  uazer,  having  put  him 
in  mind  of  it,  next  morning,  took  the  freedom  to  tell 
him,  that  it  was  unjustifiable  prodigahty  ;  so  the  king 
ordered  to  give  her  a  hundred  tomans,  (200/.)  with 
which  she  was  forced  to  be  contented."  Thevenot, 
in  Persia,  p.  100.  This  may  assign  a  reason  for  the 
hurry  of  Herodias,  to  secure  the  execution  of  John 
the  Baptist ;  for,  had  she  waited  till  the  next  morn- 
ing for  the  fulfilment  of  the  king's  oath,  he  might 
have  been  by  that  time  calmer,  and  some  of  his  ser- 
vants might  have  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  vio- 
lence and  injustice  of  his  order,  as  the  Pei-sian  na- 
zer  did  with  his  master  ;  and  Salome,  who  now  in- 
sists, "  Give  me  here  the  head  of  John  in  a  charger," 
might  have  been  otherwise  forced  to  accept,  in  full 
payment  for  her  activity,  the  vacant  charger  only ; 
without  accomplisliing  that  death,  which  was  so 
vehemently  desired  by  Herodias  ;  or,  perhaps,  the 
pitiful  value  of  a  few  tomans,  instead  of  the  half  of 
the  promised  kingdom. 

II.  ANTIPAS,  a  faithful  witness,  or  martyr,  men- 
tioned Rev.  ii.  13.  It  is  said  that  he  was  one  of  our 
Saviour's  first  disci})les,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Pergamus,  of  which  city  he  was  bishop. 

I.  ANTIPATER,  an  Idumaean,  father  of  Herod 
the  Great,  was  son  of  another  Antipas.  >r  Antipater, 
who  had  been  appointed  governor  ol  i  inaea,  by 
Alexander  Jannaeus,  king  of  the  Jews.  (Josephus, 
Antiq.  xiv.  2.  de  Bello,  i.  5.)  He  was,  both  for  an- 
tiquity of  family  and  for  riches,  the  principal  person 
of  Idumaea,  and  obtained  from  Julius  Caesar  the  gov- 
ernment of  Judea  for  himsel-f,  and  that  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  country  adjacent,  for  his  eldest  son  Phasael ; 
and  the  government  of  Galilee  for  his  other  son, 
Herod,  who  was  not  at  that  time  above  fifteen  years 
of  age.  He  was  poisoned  by  Malichus,  who  after- 
wards took  possession  of  hi'  T^overnment,  ante  A. 
D.  43. 

II.  ANTIPATER,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and 
of  Doris  his  first  wife,  was  educated  as  a  private  per- 
son, and  did  not  appear  at  court,  until  his  father  rfk- 
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i  solved  to  call  him  there,  in  consequence  of  his  sus- 

[jncion  regarding  the  conduct  of  his  two  sons  Alex- 

lander  and  Aristohulus.     Antipater,  taking  advantage 

I  of  Herod's  jealousy,  jilotted  the  destruction  of  his 

brothers,  which  he  accomplished,  A.  M.  3999.     (See 

Alexander.)     This  being  effected,  he  determined 

to  destroy  his  father  also,  that  he  might  the  sooner 

become  possessed  of  the  crown  ;  but  Herod,  having 

discovered  his  unnatural   proceedings,  had  him  put 

to  death,  by  permission  of  Augustus,  A.  M.  4001. 

Herod  died  a  few  days  afterwards.     Jos.  Ant.  xvii. 

C.3,  6,  and  11.  B.  J.  i.  17. 

The  history  of  these  times,  and  of  the  troubles  in 
Herod's  family,  greatly  illustrate  the  gospel  accounts 
of  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  this  prince.  They 
show,  that  Ins  bloody  jealousy  at  Bethlehem  was 
nothing  extraordinary  for  him ;  and  that  no  safety 
for  the  infant  Saviour  was  to  be  expected  from  his 
fury,  short  of  a  residence  in  Egypt.  In  what  times, 
and  under  what  tyranny,  was  tlie  Prince  of  Peace 
born ! 

ANTIPATRIS,  a  town  anciently  called  Cafar- 
Saba,  Acts  xxivi.  31.  Josephus  says  (Antiq.  xiii.  23.) 
it  was  about  150  furlongs,  or  17  miles,  from  Joppa. 
The  old  Itinerary  of  Jerusalem  places  it  ten  miles 
from  Lydda,  and  twenty-six  from  Caesarea.  Herod 
the  Great  changed  its  name  to  Antipatris,  in  honor 
of  his  father  Antipater.  Antipatris  was  situated  in  a 
very  fruitful  and  agreeable  plain,  watered  with  many 
fine  s})rings  and  rivulets,  and  near  the  mountains,  in 
the  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Ceesarea.  Josephus,  de 
Bello,  i.  la 

ANTON  I  A,  a  tower  or  fortress  at  Jerusalem,  on 
the  west  and  north  angle  of  the  temple,  built  by 
Herod  the  Great,  (and  named  Antonia  in  honor  of 
his  friend,  Mark  Antony,)  on  an  eminence,  cut  steep 
on  all  sides,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall  three  hundred 
cubits  high ;  it  contained  many  aj)artments,  bagnios, 
and  halls,  so  that  it  might  pass  for  a  palace.  It  was 
in  form  a  square  tower,  with  a  turret  at  each  of  the 
four  corners.  It  was  so  high,  that  [)ersons  might 
look  from  thence  into  the  temple ;  and  there  was  a 
covered  way  of  communication  from  the  one  to  the 
other ;  so  that,  as  the  temple  was  in  some  sort  a  cit- 
adel to  the  town,  the  tower  of  Antonia  was  a  citadel 
to  the  temple.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  14.  et  de  Bello, 
vi.  12.  There  is  frequent  mention,  in  Josephus,  of 
the  tower  of  Antonia,  particularly  in  his  history  of 
the  Jewish  war.  The  Romans  generally  kept  a  gar- 
rison in  it ;  and  from  hence  it  was,  that  the  tribune 
ran  with  his  soldiers,  to  rescue  Paul  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Jews,  who  had  seized  him  in  the  temple, 
and  designed  fo  kill  him,  Acts  xxi.  31,  32.  See 
Jerusalem. 

I.  APAMEA,  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the  Orontes, 
built,  as  is  beheved,  by  Seleucus  I.  king  of  Syria ; 
or  by  his  son,  Antiochus  Soter,  in  honor  of  queen 
Apamea,  wife  of  Seleucus,  and  mother  of  Antiochus. 
It  was  probably  the  same  with  Shepham,  a  city  of 
Syria,  Numb,  xxxiv.  10,  11. 

II.  APAMEA,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  on  the  river 
Marsyas,  near  which,  as  some  have  been  of  opinion, 
Noah's  ark  rested  ;  whence  the  city  took  the  sut- 
najne  of  {Kibotos)  Ark.  The  Sibylline  verses  place 
the  mountains  of  Ararat,  where  the  ark  rested,  on 
the  confines  of  Phrygia,  at  the  sources  of  the  Marsyas. 
On  a  medal,  struck  in  honor  of  Adrian,  is  the  fi^ire 
of  a  man,  representing  the  river  Marsyas,  vrith  this 
inscription — JUJMESIN  KlBSiTO^  MJP^^IJ 
— A  medal  of  the  Apameans — (he  Ark  and  the  river 
Mattyas.     That  this  was  one  of  the  conrmiemorative 


notices  of  tne  ark,  and  of  the  deluge,  tnere  is  littl« 
doubt ;  but  only  in  the  sense,  that  traditionary  me- 
morials of  the  ark,  were  here  very  ancient.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  medal,  we  may  add  tliat  Strabo  aflirrns 
the  ancient  name  of  Apamea  to  have  been  Kibotos ; 
by  which  name  the  ark  (probably  of  Noah)  wa.«  un- 
derstood. Kibotos  is  apparently  not  a  Greek  term  : 
it  might  be  the  name  of  a  temple,  in  which  com- 
memoration was  made  of  the  ark,  and  of  the  pres- 
ervation of  man  by  it.  There  are  several  medals  of 
Apamea  extant,  on 
which  are  repre- 
sented an  ark,  with 
a  man  in  it,  receiv- 
ing the  dove,  wliich 
is  flying  to  him  ;  and 
part  of  their  inscrip- 
tion is  the  word 
NOE  :  but  either  tliis 
should  be  read  neo, 
an  abridgement  of 
Neokoron  ;  or,  it  is 
the  end  of  a  word, 
jinJMEnN ;  or, 
(some  of)  the  med- 
als are  spurious ;  which  has  been  suspected.  Still, 
as  they  are  from  different  dies,  yet  all  referring  to 
Aj)amea,  it  seems  that  their  authors  had  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  tradition  of  commemoration  res])ecting 
the  ark  presei-ved  in  this  city.  (See  Ark.)  Many 
more  such  commemorations  of  an  event  so  greatly 
aflTecting  mankind  were  no  doubt  maintained  for 
many  ages,  though  we  are  now  under  great  difficul- 
ties in  tracing  them.  In  fact,  many  cities  boasted  of 
these  memorials  ;  and  referred  to  them  as  proofs  of 
their  antiquity.     See  Ararat. 

APE.  Among  the  articles  of  merchandise  im- 
ported by  Solomon's  fleet  were  apes,  1  Kings  x.  22 ; 
2  Chron.  ix.  21.  The  Greek  writers  mention  a  sort 
of  ape,  native  of  Ethiopia,  and  around  the  Red  sea, 
called  Kephos,  or  Keipos,  or  Kehos,  whjch  comes  near 
to  the  Hebrew  Kuph,  or  Koph.  It  was  about  the 
size  of  a  roe-buck.  The  Egyptians  of  Babylon,  in 
Egypt,  adored  a  kind  of  ape,  which  Strabo  calb 
Keipos ;  and  they  are  still  worshipped  in  many 
places  of  India. 

APHARSACHITES,  Ezra  v.  6;  or  Apharsath- 
CHITES,  Ezra  iv.  9;  the  name  of  an  Assyrian  people 
who  were  sent  to  inhabit  the  vacant  cities  of  the 
Israelites.  They  are  elsewhere  unknown.  Gese- 
nius  compares  the  name  of  the  Parfrtaceni,  who  dwelt 
between  Persia  and  Media.     Ilerodot.  i.  101.     R. 

APHEK.  There  are  several  cities  of  this  name 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  name  signifies  strength, 
hence  a  citadel,  fortified  city. — I.  A  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  (Josh.  xiii.  4 ;  xix.  30.)  called  also 
Aphik  in  Judg.  i.  31.  This  can  hardly  be  any  other 
than  the  Aphnca  of  Eusebius  and  Sozonienus,  situ 
ated  in  Libanus,  famous  for  a  temple  of  Venus.  A 
village  called  Afka  is  still  found  in  mount  Lebanon, 
situated  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley ;  see  Burckhardt, 
p.  25,  or  p.  70.  493.  Germ.  ed. — II.  A  city  near 
which  Benhadad  was  routed  by  the  Israelites,  (1 
Kings  XX.  26,  seq.)  to  which  the  Aphaca  of  Euse)nuj 
corresponds,  situated  to  the  east  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
and  mentioned  by  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt,  imder 
the  name  of  Feik.  Euseb.  Onom.  v.  '^fipexa.  Burckh. 
p.  279.  or  p.  438.  539.  Germ,  ed.— III.  A  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  near  to  Jezreel,  where  the  Philis- 
tines twice  encamped  before  battles  with  the  Israel- 
ites, 1   Sam.  iv,  1 ;  xxix.  1 ;  comp.  xxviii.  4.-  -Eithef 
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this  oi  tne  ApLeK  fint  above  mentioned,  is  probably 
the  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites,  sf>oken  of  in  Josh, 
xii.  18. — Bifierent  from  either  of  these  is  the  Apktkah 
mentioned  Josh.  xv.  53 ;  which  was  situated  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah.     R. 

APilEREMA,  one  of  the  three  toparchies  added 
ID  Judea,  by  the  kings  of  Syria,  1  Mace.  xi.  34. 
Perhaps,  the  Ei)hraBm,  or  Ephraim,  mentioned 
John  xi.  54. 

APHSES,  head  of  the  eighteenth  sacerdotal  fam- 
ily, of  the  twenty- four  which  David  chose  for  temple 
service,  1  Chron.  xxiv.  15. 

APHUTi^I,  Israelites,  who  returned  from  the 
captivity,  and  settled  in  their  own  country.  The 
name  JlphutfpA  is  perhaps  derived  from  Jiphtah^  a  city. 
Josh.  XV.  43. 

APIS.  The  Egyptians  maintained,  at  Heliopolis, 
a  bullock  consecrated  to  the  sun,  wliicli  they  called 
Muevis;  and  at  IMeiriphis,  another,  named  Aj)is, 
dedicated  to  the  moon,  an<l  under  which  Osiris  was 
adored.  TJiis  aninml  wfts  not  altogether  a  common 
bull ;  but  was  disthiguished  by  the  following  marks: 
the  whole  body  was  black,  except,  as  some  think,  a 
white  square  spot  on  the  forehead ;  others  say,  a 
spot  like  the  figure  of  an  eagle  on  its  back  ;  but 
rather  a  crescent-like  *»pot.  The  hairs  of  the  tail 
were  double,  and  it  had  the  fonn  of  a  beetle  under 
its  tongue.  When,  after  a  very  diligent  search,  a 
calf  of  this  description  was  found,  it  was  carried  with 
great  joy  to  the  tem[)le  of  Osiris,  where  it  was  fed, 
and  worshijiped  as  a  representative  of  that  god,  so 
long  as  it  lived  ;  and  after  its  death,  it  was  buried 
with  great  solemnity  and  mourning.  This  done, 
they  c«'u*efully  sought  another  with  the  same  marks. 
Sometimes  they  were  many  years  before  they  found 
one  ;  but  when  they  harl  succeeded,  there  was  a 
great  festival  over  all  the  country.  It  has  l>een  gen- 
erally thought  that  the  golden  calf  which  Aaron 
made  for  Israel  in  the  wihlerness,  and  the  calves  set 
up  by  Jeroboam,  to  be  worshipped  by  the  ten  tribea, 
were  imitations  of  the  Egy})tian  Apis.     See  Calf. 

The  worship  of  Apis  was  not  improbably  derived 
from  India  to  Egyj)t ;  and  the  resemblances  between 
the  two  living  deities  are  well  stated,  from  personal 
observation,  by  Era  Paolino  da  San  Bartolomeo. 
[Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  chap.  2.  Eng.  edit.  p. 
^1.)  He  says,  "On  the  day  of  my  return  to  Pondi- 
chery,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  very  singular 
scene ;  as  on  that  day  the  god  Apis  was  led  in  pro- 
cession through  the  city.  This  deity  was  a  beautiful 
fat,  red-colored  ox,  of  a  middle  size.  The  Brahmans 
generally  guard  him  the  whole  year  through,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  temple;  but  this  was  exactly 
the  period  at  which  he  is  exhibited  to  the  people  with 
a  great  many  solerrmities.  He  was  preceded  by  a 
bimd  of  Indian  musicians ;  that  is  to  say,  two  drum- 
mers, a  fifer,  and  severfil  persons,  who,  with  pieces 
of  iron,  beat  upon  cop})er  basins.  Then  came  a  few 
Brahmans;  and  behind  these  was  an  immense  mul- 
titude of  people.  The  pagans  had  all  opened  the 
doors  of  their  houses  and  shops,  and  before  each 
stood  a  small  basket  with  rice,  thin  cakes,  herbs,  and 
other  articles  in  which  the  proprietors  of  these  houses 
and  shops  used  to  deal.  Every  one  beheld  Apis 
with  reverence  ;  and  those  were  considered  fortunate 
of  whose  provisions  he  was  pleased  to  taste  a  mouth- 
All  as  he  pa«se<l.  Philarclius  conjectured,  as  we  are 
told  by  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  on  Isis  and  Osiris, 
that  Apis  was  originally  brought  from  India  to  Egypt 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter.  Plutiirch  himself 
iiwertH,  that  the  Egyptians  considered  Apis  as  an  em- 


blem of  the  soul  of  Osiris:  and,  perhaps,  he  he, 
meant  to  say,  that  under  this  expression  they  under 
stood  that  plastic  power  by  which  Osiris  had  pro- 
duced and  given  life  to  every  part  of  the  creation 
Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  speaking  of  Apis,  usei 
the  following  remarkable  words :  *  When  he  eats  out 
of  the  hand  of  those  who  come  to  consult  him,  it  ii 
considered  as  an  answer.  He  refused  to  receive  any 
thing  from  the  hand  of  Germanicus  Cjesar,  and  the 
latter  soon  after  died.*  From  this  it  appears,  that  the 
Egyptians  entertained  the  same  opinions  respecting 
Apis  as  the  Indians  do.  In  Egypt,  as  well  as  in 
India,  people  were  accustomed  to  consider  him  as  an 
oracle ;  to  place  food  before  him,  and,  according  aa 
he  accepte<l  or  refused  it,  to  form  conclusions  in  re- 
gard to  their  good  or  bad  fortune.  The  ox  [bull] 
which  represents  Apis  must,  every  three  years,  give 
place  to  another.  If  he  die  in  the  course  of  theee 
three  years  of  his  deification,  he  is  committed  to  the 
earth  with  all  that  pomp  and  ceremony  observed  at 
the  interment  of  persons  of  the  first  rank.  Varioue 
pagodas,  or  pagan  temples,  have  on  their  front  the 
figure  of  a  cow,  or  perhaps  two,  of  a  colossal  size." 

Dr.  Forster  (the  translator  of  Era  Paolino)  points 
out  several  differences  between  the  practice  of  the 
Hindoos  and  the  Egyptians:  he  says,  " The  sacred 
ox  of  the  Indians,  for  example,  remains  only  three 
yeai-s  in  life;  whereas  that  of  the  Egyptians,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  remained  twenty-five,  after  which 
he  was  drowned,  then  embalmed,  and  deposited  in 
a  subterranean  burying-place  destined  for  that  pur- 
pose, near  the  village  of  Abusir,  the  ancient  Busiris, 
not  far  from  Memphis.  The  coffin  of  an  Apis  ox 
was  found  there  by  Paul  Lucas  and  Wortley  Mon- 
tague. [Belzoni  also  found  a  tomb  of  Apis  in  one 
of  the  caves  in  the  mountains  of  Upper  Egypt,  which 
enclose  the  toml)8  or  gates  of  the  kings.  In  one  of 
these  he  found  a  colossal  alabaster  sarcopha^s, 
transparent  and  clear  toned,  sculptured  both  on  the 
inside  and  outside  with  hieroglyphics.  In  this  was 
the  body  of  an  ox  [bull]  embalmed  in  asphaltus. 
This  sarcophagus  is  now  m  the  British  museum.   R. 

APOCALYPSE  signifies  revdcUion^  but  is  par- 
ticularly referred  to  the  Revelations  which  John  h«id 
in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  whither  he  was  banished  by 
Domitian,  between  the  years  of  J.  C.  95  and  97. 
The  Apocalypse  was  not  at  all  times,  nor  in  all 
churches,  admitted  as  canonical.  Jerome,  Amphi- 
lochius,  and  Sulpitius  Severus  remark,  that  in  their 
time  many  churches  in  Greece  did  not  receive  it ;  it 
is  not  in  the  catalogues  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,  or 
of  (yyril  of  Jerusalem;  but  Justin,  Trena?uh,  Origen, 
Cyprian,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  after 
them  all  the  fathers  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  following 
ages,  quote  the  Revelation  as  a  book  acknowledged 
to  be  canonical.  Indeed,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has 
remarked,  there  is  no  book  of  the  New  Testament  so 
strongly  attested,  or  commented  so  early  upon,  aa 
this. 

The  book  of  the  Revelation  contains  twenty-two 
chapters.  The  first  three  are  epistolary  admonitions 
and  instructions  to  the  angels  (or  bishops)  of  the 
seven  churches  in  Asia  Minor, — Ej)he3us,  Smyrna, 
Pergamus,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Lao- 
dicea. The  fifteen  following  chaj)ters  contain  repre- 
sentations of  the  persecutions  which  the  church  was 
to  suffer  from  Jews,  heretics,  and  heathens  ;  princi- 
pally from  the  emperors  Dioclesian,  Maximian,  He- 
raclius,  Galerius  Maximian,  Severus,  Maxentius 
Maximin  is,  and  Licinius ;  and,  lastly,  from  Julian 
the  Aj>ostate.     After  thi%  we  have  a  display  of  th« 
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vine  vengeance  against  persecutors,  the  Roman 
npire,  and  the  city  of  Rome,  described  under  tlie 
ime  of  Babylon,  the  great  whore  seated  on  seven 
lis :  and  the  vv^hole  is  terminated  by  a  description 
f  the  victories  of  the  church,  and  its  triumph  over 
I  enemies ;  of  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb,  and  the 
jlestial  happiness  of  the  church  triumphant. 

[Tlie  book  of  Revelation  belongs,  in  its  character, 

the  prophetical  writings,  and  stands  in  intimate 
ilation  with  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
id  more  especially  with  the  writings  of  the  later 
nophets,  as  Ezekicl,  Zechariah,  and  particularly 
•aniel ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  almost  entirely  sym- 
Dlical.  This  circumstance  has  surrounded  the 
;iteq)retation  of  this  book  with  difficulties,  which  no 
iterpreter  has  yet  been  able  fully  to  overcome, 
lost  of  these  are  connected  with  the  questions  as  to 
le  author  and  the  time  when  the  book  was  com- 
osed.  As  to  the  author,  the  weight  of  testimony 
'jrougliout  all  the  history  of  the  church,  is  in  favor 
f  John,  the  beloved  apostle.  As  to  the  time  of  its 
omposition,  we  may  better  judge  after  a  synoptic 
lew  of  its  contents. 

In  all  prophecy  there  is  a  twofold  object,  viz.  of  con- 
flation and  of  exhortation.  So  here  ;  the  despond- 
ig  Christian  community  are  admonished  to  fidehty 
nd  persoyerauce  by  the  assurance  of  the  speedy 
oinniencernent  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  at  least 
|f  the  overthrow  of  its  most  potent  enemies.  The 
ortatory  part  is  chiefly  contained  in  the  epistles  to 
le  seven  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  The  book  may 
e  divided  into  three  parts,  viz. 

L  The  Introduction,  in  epistles  to  the  seven 
hurches,  both  general  and  particular,  (i.  4. — iii.  22.) 

n.  Thejirst  Revelation,  (iv.  L— xi.  19.)  The  book 
f  destiny,  sealed  with  seven  seals,  is  given  to  the 
jamb  to  open.  (iv.  v.)  He  opens  four  of  the  seals, 
nd  at  the  opening  of  each  there  appears  the  emblem 
fa  war  or  plague;  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  and 
ixth  is  announced  the  a})proach  of  the  great  day  of 
udgment  and  wrath  for  all  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
ianity.  (vi.)     Before  the  seventh  seal  is  opened,  the 

hristians  receive  a  seal  as  a  mark  of  preservation 
gainst  the  impending  destruction,  (vii.)  The  sev- 
nth  seal  is  now  opened,  but  the  catastrophe  is  still 
elayed,  being  made  dependent  on  the  sounding  of 
even  trumpets.  At  the  sounding  of  the  four  first 
runi])ets,  four  plagues  appear ;  and  three  woes  are 
nnouuced  as  about  to  accomj)any  the  other  three 
•umpets.  (viii.)  At  the  sounding  of  the  fifth  appears 
le  strange  and  fearful  plague  of  tlie  locusts,  the  first 
vo ;  (ix.  1 — 12.)  at  tlie  sixth,  comes  forth  a  terrible 
rmy  for  war,  the  second  wo.  (ix.  13 — 21.)  The 
nnunciation  is  now  given,  that  with  the  sounding 
f  the  seventh  trumpet^  the  mystery  of  God  will  be 
nished ;  (x.)  and  the  f)rophet  is  conmianded  to 
neasure  the  temple  and  those  who  worship  therein, 
n  order  that  they  may  be  excepted  from  tlie  general 
alamity  of  the  city,  which  for  a  time  is  to  he  given 
o  the  Gentiles,  (xi.  1,  2.)  Before  tlie  final  catastro- 
ihe,  two  prophets  are  still  to  admonish  and  exhort 
0  re])entance  ;  they  will,  however,  be  [)ut  to  death  as 
nartyr^,  and  the  holy  city  will  suffer  punishment  on 
Lccount  of  them,  and  those  who  remain  will  repent 
md  give  glory  to  God.  (xi.  3 — 13.)  Now  follows  the 
lounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  and  the  commence- 
nent  of  the  great  judgment  against  all  enemies,  and 
he  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  announced, 
xi.  14—19.) 

III.  But  all  this  does  not  fbllow  at  once ;  but  is 
ioscribed  at  large  in  the  second  RevdoHon,  which 


now  begins,  (xii. — xxii.)  The  theocracy,  out  of 
which  the  Messiah  springs,  is  persecuted  by  Satan, 
who,  being  cast  out  from  heaven,  is  actuated  for  a  time 
with  rage  so  much  tlie  more  vehement  against  the 
Christians,  (xii.  1 — 17.)  His  instruments  are  the 
heathen,  or  antichrist,  under  the  figure  of  a  beast 
with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  which  persecutee 
the  saints;  (xii.  18. — xiii.  10.)  and  also  the  false 
priesthood  which  is  subservient  to  him,  and  which 
is,  in  like  manner,  represented  under  the  image  of  a 
beast,  (xiii.  11 — 18.)  Then  follows  the  blissful  peace 
enjoyed  by  the  Christians  who  were  exempted  from 
the  plagues,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Lamb.  (xiy. 
1 — 5.)  Announcement  of  the  fall  of  Rome,  and  of 
the  judgment  upon  the  heathen,  (xiv.  6 — 20.)  The 
wrath  of  God  is  to  be  poured  out  from  seven  viaL 
upon  the  earth,  (xv.)  As  the  four  first  vials  are 
poured  out,  follow  four  plagues;  (xvi.  1 — ^9.)  the 
three  others  bring  down  destruction  upon  Rome, 
(xvi.  10 — ^21.)  whose  destruction,  to  be  completed 
through  the  beast  himself,  is  now  more  minutely 
described  and  celebrated,  (xvii.  1. — xix.  10.)  At  laM 
both  beasts  are  subdued  by  the  Messiah,  and  Satan 
is  bound,  (xix.  11. — xx.  3.)  The  reign  of  a  thousand 
years  and  first  resurrection,  (xx.  4 — 6.)  The  last 
conflict  with  Gog  and  Magog,  the  final  overthrow  of 
Satan,  (xx.  6 — 10.)  and  the  last  judgment,  (xx.  11 — 
15.)  The  New  Jerusalem,  (xxi.  1 — xxii.  5.)  Epi- 
logue, (xxii.  6 — ^21.) 

Since  Eichhorn  published  his  commentary  upon 
this  book  in  1791,  (in  which  he  made  the  great  mis- 
take of  assigning  to  the  whole  a  dramatic  character,) 
most  interpreters  agree  with  him  in  finding  in  the 
first  revelation  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
consequent  overthrow  of  Judaism;  and  in  the  second 
revelation,  the  downfall  of  heathenisni,  i.  «.  the  sub- 
version of  the  influence  of  pagan  Rome  and  the 
pagan  Roman  empire,  as  such,  before  the  advance 
and  general  difliision  of  Christianity.  This  of  course 
implies  that  the  A[)Ocalyj)se  was  written  at  an  earlier 
date  than  has  often  been  assigned  to  it.  The  notices 
of  time  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  book  itsclij 
are  the  following.  (1.)  In  c.  xi.  1,  2,  Jerusalem  is 
spoken  of  in  a  manner  which  pre-sui)poses  that  it 
was  still  standing.  (2.)  From  c.  xvii.  10,  it  would 
seem  that  it  was  written  under  the  sixth  Roman  em- 
peror, Vespasian;  unless  one  of  the  three  mock  em- 
perors, Galba,  Otho,  or  Vitellius,  is  to  be  reckoned 
as  the  sixth  ;  which  would  make  but  the  difference 
of  a  year  or  two.  (3.)  The  persecution  of  the 
Christians  under  Nero  is  pre-supposed  ;  (vi.  9 ;  xviL 
6.)  as  also  the  death  of  most  of  the  apostles.  (xviiL 
20.)  These  data  in  themselves  would  seem  to  fix 
the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse  from 
about  A.  D.  68  to  70;  and  as  Jerusalem  was  de- 
stroyed in  A.  D.  72,  this  date  would  accord  weD 
with  Eichhoni's  theory. 

The  general  view  of  the  Apocalypse  given  by 
Hug  in  his  introduction  to  the  N.  T.  is  similar  to  the 
al)()ve,  but  with  some  modifications.  There  are  in 
the  book  tliree  cities,  on  account  of  which  all  these 
terrible  appearances  in  heaven  and  earth  take  place, 
viz.  Sodom  or  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  the  New  Jeru- 
salem. Sodom  is  Jerusalem,  for  in  it  our  Lord  was 
crucified,  (xi.  8.)  and  there  also  is  the  temple,  xi.  1. 
Babylon  is  Rome,  for  it  stands  on  seven  hills,  (xvii 
9.)  and  has  the  empire  of  the  world,  xvii.  18.  Jeru- 
salem and  Rome  therefore  are  the  cities  whose  orer- 
throw  is  foretold  ;  but  tliese  are  not  spoken  of  liter- 
ally, but  as  the  emblems  or  symbols  of  those  religions 
of  which  they  were  the  chief  seats  and  supporter^ 
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riz.  Judaism  aiid  heathenism. — Tlie  New  Jerusalem 
conies  down  from  heaven  in  place  of  those  cities 
which  are  overthrown ;  but  as  these  latter  are  sym- 
bols each  of  a  religion,  so  also  the  former  is  the  em- 
blem of  Christianity,  which  is  to  endure  for  ever,  and 
secure  the  eternal  bliss  of  man. 

Along  with  this  view,  however,  the  same  author 
holds  still  to  the  idea,  that  the  banishment  of  the 
apostle  John  to  Patmos,  and  the  consequent  comjio- 
sition  of  this  book,  did  not  occur  until  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  or  about  A.  D.  95,  and  more  than  twenty 
years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  To  avoid 
Jus  anachronism,  he  apphes,  of  course,  all  that  is 
said  of  Jerusalem,  symbolically,  to  the  Jewish 
religion,  which  still  prevailed  among  that  people, 
although  the  temple  and  worship  were  destroyed. 
But  this  seems  to  be  a  forced  construction,  and  is 
not  at  all  necessary,  since  the  historical  accounts 
respecting  the  time  of  John's  banishment  are  very 
uncertain. 

But  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  this  book  in 
general,  the  following  remarks  of  Hug  are  well  de- 
serving of  the  attention  of  all  interpreters.  "  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  all  the  strokes  and 
figures  in  this  great  work  are  by  no  means  signifi- 
cant. Many  are  inserted  only  to  give  life  and  ani- 
mation to  the  whole ;  or  they  are  introduced  by  way 
of  ornament  out  of  the  prophets  and  holy  books; 
and  no  one  who  is  any  judge  of  such  matters,  will 
deny,  that  the  filling  up  of  the  whole  is  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  rich,  and  for  occidental  readers  in 
the  highest  degree  splendid.  The  description  of  the 
chastisements  by  hail,  pestilence,  floods  which  -are 
changed  into  blood,  by  insects  and  vermin,  are  imita- 
tions of  the  plagues  of  Egypt ;  and  do  not  here  either 
require  or  admit  any  particular  historical  explanation 
Dr  application.  The  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  falling  stars,  are  usual  figures  employed  by  the 
prophets,  in  order  to  represent  the  overthrow  of 
states  and  empires,  or  the  fall  of  renowned  persons, 
by  mi;ans  of  great  and  terrible  physical  phenomena. 
And  in  general,  the  sublimest  and  most  appropriate 
and  striking  figures  and  passages  of  the  prophets  are 
interwoven  by  the  author  in  his  work ;  and  they 
thus  impart  to  the  whole  an  oriental  splendor,  which 
leaves  all  Arabian  writers  far  behind. 

"The  numbers  also  are  seldom  to  be  taken  arith- 
metically, unless  there  exist  special  grounds  for  it. 
Seven  seals,  seven  angels,  seven  trumpets,  seven  vials, 
seven  thunders, — who  does  not  here  see  that  this  is 
the  holy  prophetic  number,  and  is  employed  only  as 
ornament  and  costume  ?  So  also  the  round  numbers, 
and  times,  and  half  times  ;  they  admit  neither  of  a 
chronological  nor  numerical  reckoning ;  but  are  gen- 
erally put  for  indefinite  times  and  numbers. 

"  There  are  in  the  whole  only  two  historical 
events,  which,  consequently,  admit  of  a  historical 
intery)retation.  Aside  from  the  general  prevalence 
of  Christianity,  with  which  the  vision  closes,  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  is  a  known  fact, — and  by  the 
side  of  this  stands  also  the  downfall  of  Rome. — Here 
we  are  necessarily  referred  to  the  historical  interpreta- 
tion, so  far  as  it  can  be  applied  without  violence, 
and  so  far  as  history  voluntarily  aflTords  her  aid. 
But  every  thing  minute  and  frivolous,  and  every 
thing  far-fetched  or  forced,  must  be  cautiously 
avoided." 

Upon  the  foregoing  principles,  the  greater  part  of 
the  book  of  Revelation  must  be  regarded  as  having 
had  its  accomplishment  n  the  earlier  centuries  of 
the  church ;  while  sulxsequent  a^es  are  sunmiarily 


described  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  of  which  the 
fulfilment  is  gradually  developing  itself.     *R. 

There  have  been  several  other  Apocalypses 
attempted  to  be  imposed  on  the  church,  at  various 
times,  but  their  spuriousness  is  universally  main- 
tained. Calmet  enumerates  the  following: — (1.)  h 
The  Revelations  of  St.  Peter ;  an  apocryphal  book 
mentioned  by  Eusebius,  and  Jerome,  and  cited  by 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  in  his  Hypotyposes. — (2.) 
The  Revelation  of  St.  Paul,  an  apoci-yphal  book 
used  among  the  Gnostics  and  Cainites,  and  which 
contained,  as  they  pretended,  those  ineffable  things 
which  the  apostle  saw  during  his  ecstasy,  and 
which  he  mforms  tlie  Corinthians  he  was  not 
permitted  to  divulge,  2  Cor.  xii.  4. — (3.)  The  Rev- 
elation of  St.  John,  different  from  the  true  Apoc- 
alypse ;  and  of  which  Lambecius  says,  there  was 
a  MS.  in  the  emperor's  library  at  Vienna. — (4.] 
The  Revelation  of  Cerinthus,  in  which  he  spoke  or 
an  earthly  kingdom,  and  certain  sensual  pleasures, 
which  the  saints  should  enjoy  for  a  thousand  yeciri 
at  Jerusalem.  It  is  probable  that  the  notion  enter- 
tained by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  Cerinthus  was 
the  author  of  St.  John's  Revelation,  arose  from  this 
imitation  by  him  of  that  work,  and  the  ill  use  which 
he  had  made  of  the  apostle's  writings,  the  better  to  i 
authorize  his  own  visions. — (5.)  The  Revelation  of 
St.  Thomas  is  known  only  by  pope  Gelasius's  de- 
cree, which  ranks  it  among  apocryphal  books. — 
(6.)  The  Revelation  of  Adam,  forged,  probably  by 
the  Gnostics,  from  what  is  said  in  Genesis,  of  the 
Lord's  causing  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  on  Adam  ;  or,  ai 
the  LXX  have  it,  an  ecstasy. — (7.)  The  Revelation 
of  Abraham,  possessed  by  the  Sethian  heretics,  and 
which  Ei)iphanius  describes  as  abounding  with 
impurity.— (8.)  The  Revelation  of  Moses,  which, 
Cedrenus  says,  some  authors  believe  to  be  the  same 
apocryphal  work  as  Genesis  the  Less,  which  was 
extant  among  the  ancients.  Syncellus.  speaking  of 
this  Apocaly})se,  says,  the  passage  of  Paul  to  the 
Galatians  is  taken  from  it,  (ch.  vi.  15.)  "  Neither  cir- 
cumcision availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision, 
but  a  new  creature." — (9.)  The  Revelation  of  Elias, 
from  which  Jerome  thinks  that  the  passage  in  1  Cor. 
i.  9,  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath 
it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  what 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him,"  is  bor- 
rowed. Origen,  in  his  citation  of  these  words,  telli 
us,  that  they  are  no  where  to  be  found,  but  in  the 
secret  books  of  Elias. 

From  this  great  number  of  books  called  by  the 
name  of  Apocalypses,  or  Revelations,  it  should  seem 
that  the  title,  and  perhaps  the  work  itself,  of  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John,  was  more  popular  among  the 
early  Christians,  than  is  usually  thought  to  be  the 
case  ;  it  is,  at  least,  certain  that  the  Mosaic  oniaments 
of  the  most  ancient  churches  now  existing,  have 
more  frequent  allusions  to  scenes  in  the  Revelation, 
than  to  any  other  book  in  the  New  Testament 
Imitations  so  numerous  might  render  the  question 
of  genuineness  and  authenticity  difficult  in  those 
days  ;  but  this  lays  succeeding  ages  under  the  greater 
obligations  to  the  considerate  and  sedate  decision  of 
the  early  Christians,  and  to  the  preference  they  have 
adjudged  to  the  book  now  universally  received. 

APOCRYPHAL  properly  signifies  ^icWen.  Books 
are  called  apocryphal  on  the  following  accounts: 
(1.)  when  the  author  is  not  known;  whether  be 
has  affixed  no  name  to  his  work,  or  has  affixed  a 
feigned  name;  (2.)  when  they  have  not  beeo  ad- 
mitted into  the  canon  of  Scripture,  nor  publicly  read 
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the  cciigiegation,  although  they  may  have  been 
ead  in  [)rivate ;  (3.)  wlien  they  are  not  authentic, 
nd  of  divine  authority ;  even  though  they  may  be 
lought  the  works  of  eminent  or  of  8acre<l  autliors; 
.  g.  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  ;  (4.)  when  they  were 
omposed  by  heretics,  to  authorize,  or  to  justify, 
iheir  errors. 

There  are  apocryphal  books,  therefore,  of  several 
legrees.  Some  are  absolutely  false,  dangerous,  and 
mpious,  composed  to  defend  error  or  to  promote 
uperstition ;  such  as  the  Gospels  of  St.  Thomas, 
f  the  Valentinians,  Gnostics,  Marcion,  &c.  Others 
^e  simply  apocryphal,  and  not  contrary  to  faith 
nd  good  manners ;  as  the  books  of  Esdnis,  Macca- 
bees, &c.  Others,  after  having  been  long  contested 
y  some,  have  been  by  others  received  as  canonical ; 
fl  the  church  of  Rome  admits  many,  which  are  by 
11  Protestants  regarded  as  apocryphal,  though 
irinted  with  our  English  Bibles,  and  parts  of  them 
earl  in  the  Episcopal  service  ;  all  of  which  Jerome 
eckons  among  apocryphal  writings,  and  says,  the 
hurch  reads  them,  but  without  receiving  them  into 
he  canon. 

I  There  are  a  few  inconsiderable  parts  of  Scripture, 
Vhich  are  at  this  day  received  by  some  as  canonical, 
rhile  others  consider  them  as  apocr)'})haI ;  such  as 
he  titles  to  the  Psalms,  the  preface  of  Jeremiah,  Ec- 
lesiasticus,  or  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  and  the  addi- 
ions  to  Esther  and  Daniel. 

[Apocryphal  books,  in  the  Protestant  sense,  are 
if  two  classes,  viz.  (1.)  Those  which  were  in  exist- 
ince  in  the  time  of  Christ,  but  were  not  admitted  by 
he  Jews  into  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament; 
jither  because  they  had  no  Hebrew  original,  or  be- 
ause  they  were  regarded  as  not  divinely  inspired. 
|?he  most  important  of  these  are  collected  in  tlie 
Apocrypha  often  appended  to  the  English  Bible ; 
mong  which  the  books  of  Ecclesiasticus  and  Mac- 
abees  are  the  most  valuable ;  the  former  as  con- 
iining  many  excellent  maxims  of  wisdom,  and  the 
itter  as  being  for  the  most  part  true  history,  but 
mtten  in  a  diffuse  and  legendary  manner.  Most 
f  the  others  bear  the  stamj)  of  legends  on  the  face 
f  them.  All  of  these  stand  in  the  Septuagint  and 
'^ulgate  as  canonical.  But  besides  these  there  ex- 
rted  very  many  pseudepigraphia,,  or  writings  falsely 
^tributed  to  distinguished  individuals ;  e.  g.  to  Adam, 
eth,  Noah,  Abraham,  the  twelve  patriarchs,  &c. 
10..  All  that  is  known  of  these  latter  may  be  seen 
1  Fahricii  Codex  Pseudepig.   V.  T. 

(2.)  Those  which  were  written  after  the  time  of 
/hrist,  but  were  not  admitted  by  the  churches  into 
le  Qanon  of  the  New  Testament,  as  not  being 
ivinely  inspired.  These  are  mostly  of  a  legendary 
haracter.  They  have  all  been  collected  by  Fabri- 
ius  in  his  Codex  Jipoc.  JV.  T.  Among  them  are  no 
J8S  than  24  Gospels  ;  of  which  the  most  important 
re  those  of  the  Egj-^ptians,  of  the  twelve  apostles,  of 
Jerinthus,  of  the  Ebionites,  of  the  Gnostics,  of  Mar- 
ion, of  Thomas,  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of 
esus. — There  are  also  10  different  Books  of  Acts; 
Qd  six  Epistles,  or  rather  correspondences,  includ- 
ig  the  lettei-s  said  to  have  passed  between  Paul  and 
eneca,  an  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Laodice^ns,  one 
•om  the  Corinthians  to  Paul,  and  his  reply,  &c.  &c. 
'or  the  nine  Apocalypses,  see  that  article. — None 
f  all  these  are  received  as  canonical  at  the  preient 
ay  by  an)  portion  of  the  Christian  chaxh. 
Other  pseudeptgraphia  of  this  kind,  though  not 
itended  to  be  put  forth  as  pans  of  the  New  Testa- 
lent,  are  the  correspondence  of  Jesus  Christ  with 
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Abgar,  king  of  Edessa,  (see  Abgar,)  and  the  Epistle 
of  P.  Lentulus  to  tiie  Senate  of  Rome,  describing  the 
person  of  Christ,  &c.     *R.     See  Lentulus. 

APOLLO,  one  of  the  gods  wor8hii)ped  by  the 
headien,  to  whom  tliey  attributed  oracles  and  divi- 
nation.    See  Gospel,  Oracle,  and  Python. 

APOLLONIA,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  through 
which  Paul  i)assed  in  his  way  from  Amphipolis  to 
Thessalonica,  Acts  xvii.  1.  It  was  fonnerly  cele- 
brated for  its  trade. 

I.  APOLLONIUS,  an  officer  belonging  to  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes,  who  is  called  Misarches  in  the 
Greek,  (2  Mace.  v.  24.)  and  whom  Antiochus  Epiph 
anes  sent  into  Judea  to  execute  his  design  of  draw- 
ing large  sums  from  Jerusalem.  Antiochus  came 
thither  at  the  head  of  22,000  men,  and,  on  the  sab- 
bath-day, fell  on  the  peo[)le,  and  put  great  numliers 
to  the  sword.  The  city  was  burnt  and  pillaged; 
10,000  persons  were  taken,  carried  captive,  and  sold 
to  the  king's  profit.  Two  years  afterwards,  Judas 
Maccabseus,  having  gathered  an  army  of  6000  Jews, 
who  continued  faithful,  defeated  and  killed  Apollo- 
nius,  dispersed  his  army,  and  carried  off  a  very 
rich  booty,  1  Mace.  i.  30,  31.  A.  M.  3838,  anU 
A.  D.  166. 

II.  APOLLONIUS  Daus,  governor  of  Coelo- 
Syria,  and  general  of  Demetrius  Nicanor,  having 
abandoned  the  party  of  Alexander  Balas,  and  es- 
poused that  of  Demetrius  Nicanor,  headed  a  power- 
ful army,  to  compel  the  Jews  to  declare  for  Deme- 
trius. A.  M.  3856,  ante  A.  D.  148.  He  was  defeated 
by  Jonathan  Maccaba?us,  however,  and  8000  of  his 
men  killed,  1  I*  -r.  x.  69 — 76.  For  this  victory, 
Alexander  Balas  stowed  new  favors  on  Jonathan ; 
among  which  was  a  golden  buckle,  such  as  the 
king's  relations  wear,  and  the  property  of  Accaron, 
ver.  77—89. 

III.  APOLLONIUS,  son  of  Genneus,  was  one 
of  those  governors  whom  Lysias  had  left  in  Judea, 
after  the  treaty  formed  between  the  Jews  and  the 
young  king  Antiochus  Eupator,  and  who  endeav- 
ored, by  their  ill  treatment,  to  compel  the  Jews  to 
break  it,  2  Mace.  xii.  2. 

APOLLOS,  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  who  came  to 
Ephesus,  A.  D.  54,  during  the  absence  of  Paul,  who 
had  gone  to  Jerusalem.  He  was  "an  eloquent  man, 
and  mighty  in  the  Scri})ture8,"  (Acts  xviii.  24.)  but 
he  knew  only  the  baptimm  of  John ;  so  that  he  was, 
as  it  were,  only  a  catechumen^  and  not  fully  informed 
of  the  higher  bmnches  of  gospel  doctrine.  Never- 
theless, he  knew  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  de- 
clared himself  openly  as  his  disciple.  At  Ephesus, 
where  he  began  to  sj>eak  boldly  in  the  synagogue, 
demonstrating,  by  the  Scriptures,  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  Aqnila  and  Priscilla  heard  him,  and  took 
him  home  with  them,  to  instruct  him  more  fully  in 
the  ways  of  God.  Some  time  after  this,  he  inclined 
to  go  into  Achaia,and  the  brethren  wrote  to  the  d  v 
ciples  there,  desiring  them  to  receive  him.  At  Cor- 
inth he  was  very  useful  m  watering  what  Pan'  had 
planted.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  greai  affec- 
tion his  disciples  had  for  him,  almost  produced  a 
schism,  (1  Cor.  iii.  4 — 7.)  "some  saying,  I  am  of 
Paul ;  others,  I  am  of  Ajwllos ;  others,  I  am  of 
Cei)haa."  But  this  division,  which  Paul  mentions 
and  reproves,  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
did  not  prevent  him  and  Apollos  from  being  closely 
united  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  charity  and  afTec 
tion.  ApoUoe,  hearing  that  the  apostle  was  at  Eph- 
esus, went  to  meet  him,  and  was  there  when  h« 
wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  whereiB 
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ne  observes  thai  tie  had  earnestly  entreated  Apollos 
to  return  to  Corinth,  but  had  not  prevailed  upon 
him ;  tliat,  nevertheless,  he  gave  him  room  to  hope, 
that  he  would  visit  that  city  at  a  favorable  opt)ortu- 
nity,  ch.  xvi.  12.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
apostle  names  Apollos  and  Cephas,  not  as  the  real 
persons  in  whose  names  parties  had  been  formed  at 
Corinth  but  that,  in  order  to  avoid  provoking  a 
temper  which  he  desired  might  subside,  he  "  trans- 
fers, by  a  figure,  to  Apollos,  and  to  himself,"  what  was 
said  really  of  other  parties,  whom,  out  of  prudence, 
he  declines  naming.  It  might  be  so  ;  but  the  reluc- 
tance of  Apollos  to  return  to  Corinth  seems  to  coun- 
tenance the  other,  which  is  the  general  opinion. 
Jerome  says,  (ad.  Tit.  iii.)  Apollos  was  so  dissatisfied 
with  the  division  which  had  hap[)ened  on  his  ac- 
count at  Corinth,  that  he  retired  into  Crete,  with 
Zeno,  a  doctor  of  the  law;  but  that  this  interruption 
of  Christian  hannony  having  been  appeased  by  the 
letter  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  Apollos  returned  to 
that  city,  and  afterwards  became  bishop  there.  The 
Greeks  make  him  bishop  of  Duras ;  but,  in  their 
Menaea,  they  describe  him  as  second  bishoj)  of  Col- 
ophon, in  Asia.  Ferrarius  says  he  was  bishop  of 
Iconium,  in  Phrygia ;  others  say  he  was  bishop  of 
Ca?sarea ;  but  this  is  all  uncertain. 

APOLLYON,  'the  destroyer;'  answering  to  the 
Hebrew  Abaddon,  which  see.   Rev.  ix.  11. 

APOSTLE,  anooroXog,  a  mc55en^cr, or  envoy.  The 
tenn  is  applied  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  God's  en- 
voy to  save  the  world,  (Heb.  iii.  1.)  though,  more 
commonly,  the  title  is  given  to  persons  who  were 
envoys,  commissioned  by  him.  Those  also  who 
were  sent  on  any  errand  by  a  church  or  Christian 
community,  are  called  in  the  N.  T.  apostles.  Thus 
Paul  speaks  of  two  apostles,  Eng.  messengers,  1  Cor. 
viii.  23.  So  also  Phil.  ii.  25,  where  he  calls  Epaph- 
roditus,  in  like  manner,  the  apostle^  i.  e.  messenger 
of  that  church. 

Herodotus  uses  the  word  to  denote  a  public  herald, 
an  ambassador,  or  nuncio.  The  Hebrews  had  apos- 
tles sent  by  their  patriarch  to  collect  a  certain  yearly 
tribute,  which  was  called  awum  coronarium.  (Cod. 
Theod.  xiv.)  Some  assert,  that,  before  Jesus  Christ, 
they  had  another  sort  of  apostle,  who  collected  the 
half  shekel,  which  was  paid  by  every  Israelite  to  the 
temple.  These  might  be  called  apostles ;  but  we 
cannot  perceive  that  this  name  was  given  to  them, 
as  it  certainly  was  to  other  officers,  belonging  to  the 
high-priests  and  heads  of  the  people,  who  were  sent 
to  carry  their  orders  to  distant  cities  and  provinces. 
La  aflTairs  relating  to  religion.  For  example,  Paul 
was  deputed  to  the  synagogues  of  Damascus,  with 
directions  to  seize  and  imprison  all  who  professed 
ihe  religion  of  Christ ;  that  is,  he  was  the  apostle  of 
the  high-priest,  and  others  at  Jerusalem,  for  this 
*urf  jose :  and  he  alludes  to  this  custom,  according  to 
ferome,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
ians,  saying,  that  he  is  "  an  apostle,  not  of  man, 
leither  by  [commissioned  from]  man,  but  by  [com- 
iiissioned  from]  Jesus  Christ:"  as  if  he  had  said,  an 
tpostle,  not  like  those  among  the  Jews,  who  derived 
heir  mission  from  the  chief  priests,  or  from  the 
irincipal  men  of  the  nation  ;  but  an  apostle  sent  by 
iesun  Christ  himself.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  s})eak 
ikewise  of  apostles  sent  by  the  Jews  to  defame  Jesus 
Jhrist,  his  doctrine,  and  his  disciples.  Justin  Mar- 
yr,  in  his  Dialogue  against  Trypho,  says,  they  sent 
persons  whom  they  called  apostles,  to  disperse  cir- 
cular letters,  filled  with  calumnies  against  the  Chris- 
daiu    and  to  this,  it  is  supftosed,  there  is  a  reference, 


"  we  have  not  received  letters  concerning  thee  fron 
Jerusalem ; — but  this  sect  is  every  where  8})oket 
against,"  Acts  xxviii.  21,  22.  Epiphanius,  speakini 
of  these  apostles,  observes,  that  theirs  was  a  ver 
honorable  and  profitable  employment  among  thi 
Jews. 

The  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  were  his  chief  di* 
ciples,  whom  he  invested  with  his  authority,  fille( 
with  his  Spirit,  intrusted  particularly  with  his  doc 
trines  and  services,  and  chose  to  raise  the  edifice  oi 
his  church.  After  his  resurrection,  he  sent  his  apos- 
tles into  all  the  world,  commissioned  to  preach,  u 
baptize,  to  work  miracles,  &c.  The  names  of  th« 
twelve  are, — 

1.  Peter  6.  Bartholomew     10.  Jude  (Lebbeui 

2.  Andrew       7.  Thomas  Thaddeus) 

3.  John  8.  Matthew  (Levi)  11.  James  Mmor 

4.  Philip  9.  Sunon  12.  Judas  Iscariot 

5.  Jaines  Major 
The  last  betrayed  his  Master ;  and,  having  hange< 
himself,  Matthias  was  chosen  in  his  place.  Acts  i 
15—26. 

The  order  in  which  the  apostles  are  named  is  no 
the  same  in  all  the  gospels.  See  Matt.  x.  2 ;  Marl  ] 
iii.  IG ;  Luke  vi.  14  ;  Acts  i.  13.  This,  though  a  ver) 
simple  fact  and  observation,  has  its  weight  in  show 
ing  that  the  evangelists  neither  wrote  in  concert,  noi 
copied  from  one  another.  Had  they  done  so,  nothing 
could  be  more  probable  than  their  repetition  of  a  lis 
already  formed  to  their  hands,  of  a  number  of  namei 
so  well  known  as  those  of  the  apostles ;  and  th< 
order  of  which  was  so  perfectly  indifferent  to  an] 
})ersonal  object.  They  all  begin  with  Simon  Peter 
and  end  with  Judas  Iscariot. 

From  the  application  of  the  title  apostle,  as  givei 
above,  we  may  perceive  in  what  sense  Paul  clainii 
it — "  Am  not  I  an  apostle  ?" — a  missionary,  an  envoy 
a  person  autliorized  by  Christ  to  proclaim  his  wiU 
1  Cor.  ix.  1.  In  the  same  sense  he  applies  the  tid< 
to  Barnabas,  whom  he  includes — "or  I  only  an<i 
Barnabas,  have  not  we  power  to  be  accompanied  bj 
a  wife,"  &c.  ver.  6.  So  that  there  are,  perhaps 
three  or  four  persons  called  apostles  in  this  sense 
besides  the  twelve  mentioned  in  the  gospels,  si 
having  been  chosen  to  that  office  by  our  Saviou] 
when  on  earth. 

[In  regard  to  the  apostles  of  our  Lord,  then 
are  some  particulars  deserving  of  a  moment*i 
attention. 

1.  They  were,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  Galileans 
and  from  the  lower  class  of  society.  The  greatei 
part  of  them  were  fishermen,  who  prosecuted  thei] 
employment  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Tiberiai 
Matthew  was  a  pubUcan  or  tax-gatherer  employee 
by  the  Romans;  an  occupation  regarded  by  thi 
Jews  in  general  with  the  utmost  contempt  and  ab 
horrence.  ^  They  were  *  unlearned  and  ignoran 
men,'  (Acts  iv.  13.)  and  Paul  justly  regards  it  as  i 
proof  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  that  he  ha« 
chosen,  through  the  preaching  of  unlearned  men,  U 
overthrow  the  whole  edifice  of  human  wisdom 
and  lead  the  world  to  the  light  of  truth,  1  Cor.  I 
27,  seq. 

2.  The  apostles  all  received  instruction  from  Jesui 
in  common ;  and  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  were  si 
furnished  with  power  from  on  high,  for  their  gre^ 
enterprise  and  destination,  through  the  outpouriii|i 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  respect  to  the  religioii 
truths  which  they  were  to  teacn,  therefore,  they  weri 
infallible,  and  so  directed  and  assisted  by  the  Spirit 
that   their  doctrines  were  not  alloyed   by   humai 
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Bnors.  In  all  other  respects,  however,  they  were 
lot  at  all  infallible,  nor  even  inspired,  as  their  history 
5learly  shows.  Thus,  during  the  whole  ministry  of 
Fesus,  they  were  not  able  to  divest  themselves  of  the 
Fewish  notion,  tliat  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  temporal 
prince,  and  the  deliverer  and  restorer  of  the  Jewish 
nation ;  so  that,  even  after  our  Lord's  resurrection, 
'ihey  put  the  question  to  him  in  a  body,  "  Lord,  wilt 
Jiou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to 
Israel  ?"  Acts  i.  6.  But  even  after  the  extraordi- 
nary gifts  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and 
fifterwards,  we  still  find  Peter  needing  an  express 
phrection  from  the  Spirit,  before  he  could  so  far 
vercome  his  Jewish  prejudices,  as  to  preach  the 
ospel  to  the  Gentiles.  We  find,  too,  Paul  and 
amabas  disputing  and  separating  from  one  another ; 
FActs  XV.  36,  seq.)  and  Paul  rebuking  Peter  and 
khers  for  their  want  of  consistency.  Gal.  ii.  11,  seq. 
In  respect,  also,  to  certain  parts  of  doctrine,  they 
received  only  by  degrees  a  fuller  illumination ;  see 
Acts  XV.  So  also  Paul  several  times  distinguishes 
tietween  what  is  merely  his  own  judgment  or  opin- 
ion, and  that  which  he  receives  directly  from  the 
Lord,  e.  g.  1  Cor.  vii.  6.  At  other  times  the  apostle 
'laid  plans  and  attempted  to  execute  them ;  which 
'phms  either  remained  unfulfilled,  or  were  directly 
frustrated  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit ;  e.  g.  in  Rom. 
rv  28,  Paul  expresses  the  intention  of  passing 
:hrough  Rome  on  his  way  to  Spain ;  in  Acts  xvi.  7, 
t  is  related  that  Paul  and  Silas  "  assayed  to  go  into 
Bithynia,  but  the  Spirit  suflTered  them  not." 

3.  There  was  among  the  apostles  no  external  dis- 
n notion   of  rank ;    indeed,  the    whole    teaching  of 
Jesus  was  directed   to   do   away   all   such    distinc- 
tion, had  it  been  otherwise  possible   for  it  to  exist. 
Matt.   XX.  24,  seq.  xxiii.  11,  12;    Mark  x.  44.     Nev- 
3rtheless,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  difference  of 
character  and  standing  among  them   in  respect  to 
nrtuence  and  activity,  so  far  as  this,  that  Peter,  and 
Fames,  and  John  act  a  more  prominent  part  than  any 
■)f  the  others,  both  during  the  lifetime  of  Christ,  and 
lilso  after  his  death  ;  when  they  became  especially 
\oillars  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  Gal.  ii.  9.     Among 
•these  three,  again,  Peter  seems  to  have  had  a  special 
'prominence,  arising  from  his  zeal,  activity,  energy, 
ind  decision  of  character.     He  also  was  the  first  to 
breach  the  gos])el  to  the  Gentiles,  Acts  xv.  7.     But 
above  all  the  apostles  who  had  personally  known  our 
Lord  and  received  his  instructions,  Paul,  who  after- 
wards became  an  apostle,  like  one  born  out  of  due 
lime,  was  distinguished   for  a  widely  extended  and 
[^U'-cessful  activity,  particularly  among  the  heathen ; 
ird  he  it  was,  especially,  through  whose  instrument- 
I'ty  Christianity  became  what  it  was  mtended    by 
>v  Founder  to  be,  the  religion  of  the  whole  human 
ace.     If  it   was  the  zeal,  activity,  and  success  of 
*eter  which  gave  him  a  pre-eminence  in  the  church, 
nuch   more   woidd    such    pre-eminence   be  due  to 
*aul. — Of  the  other  apostles  we  have  no  particular 
)ersonal  accounts,  after  the  day  of  Pentecost.     *R. 

APPII  FORUM,  a  city,  or  market  town,  founded 
)y  Appius  Claudius,  on  the  great  road  ( Via  Jippii) 
ivhich  he  constructed  from  Rome  to  Capua.  Some 
uthors  suppose  it  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the 
jreaent  hamlet  of  Le  Case  Nuove.  But  it  is  more 
)robably  to  be  found  in  the  present  Casarillo  di  Santa 
Maria,  situated  56  miles  from  Rome,  in  the  borders 
jf  the  Pontine  marshes,  where  are  the  remains  of  an 
indent  city.  Being  thus  situated  in  the  marshes, 
t  is  no  wonder  that  the  water  was  bad,  as  mentioned 
ly  Horace 
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Egressum  magna  me  excepit  Aricia,  Roma, 
Hospitio  modi  CO. — 

— Inde  Forum  Appt 
DiflTertum  nautis,  cauponibus  atque  mahgnis* — 
Hie  ego,  propter  aquam,  quod  erat  deterrima,  ventri 
Indico  belluin. — Hor.  Sat.  i.  5. 


The  "  Three  Taverns"  were  about  eight  or  ten 
miles  nearer  to  Rome  than  "  Appii  Forum,"  as  Cice- 
ro intimates,  who,  going  fi-om  Rome,  writes,  **  ab 
Appii  Foro,  horfi  quarta ;  dederam  aiiam  pavlo  ante 
CL  Trihus  Tabemis ;"  a  little  before  he  came  to  the 
Forum  of  Appius  he  had  written  from  the  Three 
Taverns;  (ad.  Att.  ii.  10.)  so  that  probably  the  chief 
number  of  Christians  waited  for  the  apostle  Paul  at 
a  place  of  refreshment ;  while  some  of  their  num- 
ber went  forward  to  meet  him,  and  to  acquaint  him 
vnth  their  expectation  of  seeing  him  among  them, 
for  which  they  respectfully  waited  his  coming. 
See  Acts  xx\'iii.  15. 

APPLE  and  APPLE-TREE,  Heb.  n^DD  tappxuuh 
Cant.  viii.  5 ;  Joel  i.  12.  Commentators  have  been 
at  a  loss  what  tree  is  strictly  meant  under  this  name  j 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  employed  seeming  to  imply 
a  tree  of  great  and  distinguished  beauty  ;  thus  CanL 
ii.  3,  "  As  the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood, 
so  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons ;"  and  vii.  8,  "  the 
smell  of  thy  nose  is  Uke  apples."  Hence  Harmar 
supposes  it  to  be  the  orange  or  citron-tree.  Obs, 
Ixxv.  The  corresponding  Arabic  word,  tyffax:,h,  sig- 
nifies not  only  apples^  but  also  generally  all  similar 
fi-uits,  as  oranges,  lemons,  qumces,  peaches,  apricots, 
etc.  and  it  is  a  common  comparison  to  say  of  any 
thing,  "  It  is  as  fragrant  as  a  tiiffhch."  The  Hebrew 
word  may,  perhaps,  have  been  used  in  the  same  gen- 
eral sense.  There  is,  however,  no  need  of  such  a 
supposition.  Apple-trees  were  not  very  common  in 
Palestine,  and  their  comjiarative  rarity  would  natu- 
rally give  them  a  poetical  value.  The  same  word, 
tappuach,  is  also  employed  as  the  name  of  a  person, 
(1  Chron.  ii.  43.)  and  of  two  cities,  one  in  Judah,  (Josh, 
xii.  17  ;  XV.  34.)  and  the  other  on  the  border  between 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  Josh.  xvi.  8. 

In  Prov.  xxv.  11,  it  is  said,  in  our  English  version, 
"  A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pic 
tures  of  silver."  This  is  translated  by  Gesenius  and 
others  thus  :  "  Like  golden  apples  inlaid  with  silver 
figures."  On  this  Rosenmueller  remarks,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  for  what  purpose  such  apples  of  gold 
should  be  fabricated ;  and  he  prefers,  therefore,  to 
refer  the  epithet  golden  to  their  color,  and  translates, 
"  like  golden  apples,  or  quinces,  in  vases  or  baskets 
of  silver ;"  i.  e.  as  these  allure  the  eye,  so  a  fitly 
spoken  word  is  pleasant  to  the  understanding.     *R, 

APPLES  OF  Sodom.  The  late  adventurous 
traveller,  M.  Seetzen,  who  went  round  the  Red  sea, 
notices  the  famous  Apple  of  Sodom ;  which  was  said 
to  have  all  the  appearance  of  the  most  inviting  apple, 
while  it  was  filled  with  nauseous  and  bitter  dust 
only.  It  has  furnished  many  moralists  with  allusions: 
and  also  our  poet  Milton,  in  whose  infernal  regions- 

A  grove  spnmg  up — laden  with  fair  fruit — 

greedily  they  plucked 

The  fruitage,  fair  to  sight,  like  that  which  grew 
Near  that  bituminous  lake,  where  Sodom  named 
This,  more  delusive,  not  the  touch,  but  taste 
Deceived.     They,  fondly  thinking  to  allay 
Their  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  fruit 
Chewed  bitter  ashes,  which  the  offended  taste 
With  spattering  noise  rejected  :-  - 
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Seetzen  thus  explains  this  peculiarity :  "  The  infor- 
mation which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  on  the  ap- 
ples of  Sodom  {Solanmn  Sodomeuin)  is  very  contra- 
dictory and  insufficient ;  I  believe,  nowever,  that  I 
can  give  a  very  natural  explanation  of  the  [)henom- 
enon,  and  that  the  following  remark  will  lead  to  it. 
While  I  was  at  Karrak,  at  the  house  of  a  Greek  cu- 
rate of  the  town,  I  saw  a  sort  of  cotton,  rescmbhng 
silk,  which  he  used  as  tinder  for  his  match-lock,  as  it 
could  not  be  employed  in  malting  cloth.  He  told 
me  that  it  grew  in  the  plains  of  el-G6r,  to  the  east 
of  the  Dead  sea,  on  a  tree  like  a  fig-tree,  called 
Ao^schaer.  The  cotton  is  contained  in  a  fruit  re- 
sembUng  the  pomegranate  ;  and  by  making  incisions 
at  the  root  of  the  tree,  a  sort  of  milk  is  procured, 
which  is  reconunended  to  barren  women,  and  is 
called  L^bbin  Ao^schaer.  It  has  struck  me  that 
tliese  fruits,  being,  as  tliey  are,  without  pulj),  and 
which  are  unknown  throughout  the  rest  of  Pales^ 
tine,  might  be  the  famous  apj)les  of  Sodom.  I  sup- 
pose, likewise,  that  the  tree  which  produces  it,  is  a 
sort  of  fromager,  [Bomhyx^  Linn.)  which  can  only 
flourish  under  the  excessive  heat  of  the  Dead  sea, 
and  in  no  other  district  of  Palestine." 

This  curious  subject  is  further  explained,  in  a  note 
acjded  by  M.  Seetzen's  editor,  who  considers  the  tree 
to  be  a  species  of  Asclepias,  probably  the  Asclepias 
Gigantea.  The  remark  of  M.  Seetzen  is  corroborat- 
ed by  a  traveller,  who  passed  a  long  time  in  situa- 
tions where  this  plant  is  very  abundant.  The  same 
idea  occurred  to  him  when  he  first  saw  it  in  1792, 
though  he  did  not  then  know  that  it  existed  near  the 
lake  Asj)haltites.  The  umbella,  somewhat  like  a 
bladder,  containing  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint,  is  of 
the  same  color  with  the  leaves,  a  l)right  green,  and 
may  be  mistaken  for  an  inviting  fruit,  without  nmch 
stretch  of  imagination.  That,  as  well  as  the  other 
parts,  when  green,  being  cut  or  })ressed,  yields  a 
milky  juice,  of  a  very  acrid  taste  :  but  in  winter, 
when  dry,  it  contains  a  yellowish  dust,  in  aj»pearance 
resembling  certain  fungi,  common  in  South  Britain; 
but  of  pungent  quahty,  and  said  to  be  particularly 
injurious  to  the  eyes.  The  whole  so  nearly  corre- 
sponds with  the  description  given  by  Solinus,  (Poly- 
histor,)  Josephus,  and  others,  of  the  Poma  Sodomae, 
allowance  being  made  for  their  extravagant  exagge- 
rations, as  to  leave  little  doubt  on  the  subject. 

Seetzen's  account  is  j)artly  confirmed  by  the  la- 
mented Burckhardt.  He  says,  "  The  tree  Asheyr  is 
rery  conmion  in  the  Glior.  It  bears  a  fruit  of  a  red- 
dish yellow  color,  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
which  contains  a  white  substance,  resembling  the 
finest  silk.  The  Arabs  collect  the  silk,  and  twist  it 
into  matches  for  their  fire-locks,  preferring  it  to  the 
common  match  because  it  ignites  more  readily. 
More  than  twenty  camel  loads  might  be  produced 
annually."  p.  392. 

The  same  plant  is  also  to  be  seen  on  the  sandy 
borders  of  the  Nile,  above  the  first  cataracts,  the 
only  vegetable  production  of  that  barren  tract.  It 
is  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  the  fruit  exactly 
answering  the  above  description.  It  is  there  called 
Oshom.  The  downy  substance  found  within  the 
stem  is  of  too  short  staple  probably  for  any  manufac- 
ture, for  which  its  silky  delicate  texture  and  clear 
whiteness  might  otherwise  be  suitable.  It  is  used  to 
stuff  pillows,  and  similar  cuticles. 

[Chateaubriand  supposes  the  apples  of  Sodom  to 
be  the  fruit  of  a  shrub  which  grows  two  or  three 
leases  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan ;  it  is  thorny, 
with  small  taper  leaves,  and  its  fruit  is  exactly  like 


the  small  Egyptian  lemon  in  size  and  color.  Befons 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  it  is  filled  with  a  corrosive  and  sa- 
line juice;  when  dried,  it  yields  a  blackish  seed, 
which  may  be  compared  to  ashes,  and  which  in  taslt 
resembles  bitter  pepper. — Mr.  King  found  the  same 
shrub  and  fruit  near  Jericho,  and  seems  also  inclined 
to  regju-d  it  as  the  appJe  of  Sodom.  Miss.  Herald 
for  1824,  p.  99.     Mod.  Traveller,  i.  p.  206. 

Most  probably,  however,  the  whole  story  in  Taci- 
tus and  Josephus  is  a  fable,  which  sprung  up  is 
connection  with  the  singular  and  marvellous  chajp- 
acter  of  this  region  and  its  history.  The  whole  ac- 
count of  the  Dead  sea  in  Tacitus  is  of  a  similar 
kind.  Even  to  the  present  day  a  hke  fable  m 
current  among  the  Arabs  who  dwell  in  the  vicinity. 
Burckhardt  says,  "They  speak  of  the  spurioui 
pomegranate-tree,  producing  a  fruit  precisely  like 
tliat  of  the  pomegranate,  but  which,  on  being  open- 
ed, is  found  to  contain  nothing  but  a  dusty  powder. 
This,  they  pretend,  is  the  Sodom  apple-tree ;  other 
persons,  however,  deny  its  existence."  p.  392.     *R. 

APRIES,  king  of  Egypt,  called  Pharaoh-Hophrah, 
in  the  sacred  writings,  (Jer.  xhv.  30.)  was  son  of 
Psammis,  and  grandson  of  Nechos,  or  Necho,  who 
fought  Josiah  king  of  the  Jews.  He  reigned  twenty- 
five  years,  and  was  long  considered  as  one  of  the 
liappiest  princes  in  the  world ;  but  having  equipped 
a  fleet,  with  design  to  reduce  the  Cyrenians,  he  lost 
almost  his  whole  army  in  the  expedition.  The 
Egyptians,  exasperated  at  the  occurrence,  rebelled 
and  proclaimed  Amasis,  one  of  his  chief  officers 
king.  Amasis  marched  against  Apries,  and  took 
him  prisoner,  and  he  was  afterwards  strangled  by 
the  peo})le.  Such  was  the  end  of  Apries,  according 
to  Herodotus,     (ii.  c.  161,  162,  169.) 

This  prince  had  made  a  league  with  Zedekiah, 
and  promised  him  assistance ;  (Ezek.  xvii.  15.j 
whereupon  Zedekiah,  relying  on  his  forces,  revolted 
from  Nebuchadnezzar,  A.  M.  3414,  ante  A.  D.  580. 
Early  in  tlie  year  following,  the  Babylonians  marclr 
ed  into  Judea,  but  as  other  nations  of  Syria  had 
likewise  shaken  off  their  obedience,  he  first  reduced 
them  to  their  duty ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  he  besieged  Jerusalem,  2  Kings  xxv.  5;  2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  17 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  1  ;  hi.  4.  Zedekiah 
defended  himself  long  and  obstinately,  in  order  to 
give  time  to  Hophrali,  or  Apries,  to  come  to  his  as- 
sistance. Apries  advanced,  with  a  powerful  army, 
and  the  king  of  Babylon  raised  the  siege,  to  meet 
him ;  but,  not  daring  to  hazard  a  battle  against  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Egyptian  retreated,  and  abandoned 
Zedekiah.  Jeremiah  threatened  A})ries  with  beinff 
dehvered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  as  he  had 
delivered  Zedekiah  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ;  and  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxix.)  re[)roache8  him  se- 
verely with  his  baseness ;  thre.itening,  since  Egypt 
had  been  "  a  staff  of  reed  to  the  house  of  Israel, 
and  an  occasion  of  falling,"  itself  should  be  reduced 
to  a  solitude  ;  that  God  would  send  the  sword  against 
it,  which  should  destroy  man  and  beasu  This  was 
afterwards  accom})lished,  first,  hi  the  person  of 
Apries  as  above  stated  ;  secondly,  in  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  by  the  Persians.  Comp.  Greppo's  Essay  on 
the  Hieroglyphic  System,  p  129. 

AQUILA,  a  native  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor 
who,  with  his  wife  Priscilla,  (Acts  xviii.  2.)  enter 
tained  Paul  at  Corinth,  whither  they  had  been  drive 
by  the  edict  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  which  banish 
all  Jc^s  from  Rome.  (Sueton.  Claud,  c.  25.)  P 
aflenvards  quitted  Aquila's  house,  and  lodged  wii 
Justus,  near  the  Jewish  synagogue,  at  Corinth,  per- 
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haps,  because  Aquila  was  a  convert  from  Judaism, 
whereas  Justus  was  a  convert  from  paganism;  on 
which  account  the  Gentiles  niidit  come  and  hear 
him  with  more  hberty.  When  tlie  apostle  left  Cor- 
inth, Aquila  and  Priscilla  accom})anied  him  to 
Kphesus,  where  he  left  then,  to  edify  the  church  by 
their  instructions  and  exami)le,  while  he  went  to 
iJerusalem.  They  rendered  him  very  great  services 
in  this  city,  and  even  exposed  their  own  lives  to  pre- 
serve his,  (Rom.  xvi.  4.) — as  some  think,  on  occasion 
iof  the  tumult  raised  by  Demetrius  and  his  crafts- 
men in  behalf  of  their  goddess  Diana.  They  had 
ireturned  to  Rome  when  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to 
me  Romans,  (A.  D.  58.)  in  which  he  salutes  them 
with  great  encomiums ;  but  they  did  not  continue 
there  ;  for  they  were  at  Ephesus  again,  when  Paul 
wrote  his  Second  E})istle  to  Timothy,  (A.  D.  64.) 
chap.  iv.  19.  What  became  of  them  afterwards  is 
not  known. 

AR,  Areopolis,  Ariel  of  Moab,  or  Rabbath- 
MoAB,  names  which  signify  the  same  city,  the  capital  of 
the  territory  of  the  Moal)ites,  on  the  south  of  the  river 
Anion.  Eusebius  remarks,  that  the  idol  of  these 
people,  probably  Moabites,  wds  called  Ariel.  Epi- 
phanius  says,  that  a  small  tract  of  land,  adjoining  to 
Moab,  Iturea,  and  the  country  of  the  Nabatheeans, 
is  called  Arielitis.  Isaiah  (xvi.  7,  11.)  calls  it  "the 
city  with  walls  of  burnt  brick  ;"  in  Hebrew  Kirha- 
rescheth,  or  Kirjathhares.  Jerome  says,  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  when  he  was  young. 
Burckhardt  found  a  place  still  called  Rabba,  about  20 
miles  south  of  the  Arnon,  with  ruins  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  circuit ;  doubtless  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Rabbah.  (p.  377,  or  jj.  640  Germ,  ed.)  Ar  was 
not  attacked  by  Israel,  from  res]ject  to  the  memory 
of  Lot;  TO  whose  posterity  God  had  assigned  it, 
DeuL  ii.  9. 

ARAB,  a  city  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  52. 

ARABAH,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  Josh,  xviii.  22. 

ARABIA  is  a  considerable  country  of  Western 
Asia,  lying  south  and  south-east  of  Judea.  It  ex- 
lends  1500  miles  froiri  north  to  south,  and  1200  from 
east  to  west.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  part  of 
Syria,  on  the  east  by  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, on  the  south  by  the  Arabian  sea  and  the 
straits  of  Babelmandel,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Red 
sea,  &c.  Arabia  is  distinguished  by  geographers 
into  three  parts,  Arabia  Deserta — Petra?a,  and — Felix. 

Arabia  Deserta  has  the  mountains  of  Gilead 
west,  and  the  river  Euphrates  east ;  it  comprehends 
tlie  country  of  the  Itureans,  the  Edoinites,  the  Naba- 
thffians,  the  peo{)le  of  Kedar,  and  others,  who  lead  a 
wandering  life,  having  no  cities,  houses,  or  fixed  hab- 
itiitions  ;  but  wholly  dwelling  in  tents  ;  in  modem 
Arabic,  such  are  calh^d  j^edouins.  This  country 
seems  to  be  generally  described  in  Scripture  by  the 
word  "Arab,"  which  signifies,  properly,  in  Hebrew, 
the  west.  Th(!y  may  have  taken  the  name  of  Arabim, 
or  fVtsterns,  from  their  situation,  being  west  of  the 
river  Euj)hrates;  and  if  so,  their  name  ^^rab  is  prior 
to  the  settlement  of  Israel  in  Canaan.  In  Eusebius, 
and  authors  of  that  and  the  folltwing  ages,  the  coim- 
try  and  the  gi-eater  ])art  of  the  cities  beyond  Jordan, 
and  of  what  they  call  the  Tlnrd  Palestine,  are  con- 
siilered  .-is  parts  of  Arabia. 

Arabia  Petrjea  lies  south  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
hnxl  Petra  for  its  caj)ital.  Tlris  region  contained  the 
southern  Edomites,  the  Amalekites,  the  Cushites, 
(improperly  called  Ethiopians,  by  our  translators,  and 
other  interj)reters  of  Scripture,)  the  Hivites,  the  Me- 
tnians,  or  Maonim,  &c.  people   at   present  known 


under  the  general  name  of  Arabians.  Bu  it  is  of 
consequence  to  notice  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  these 
districts,  as  they  are  mentioned  in  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture. In  this  country  was  Kadesh-bamea,  Gerar, 
Beersheba,  Lachish,  Libnah,  Paran,  Arad,  Hasmona, 
Oboth,  Phunon,  Dedan,  Segor,  &c.  also  mount  Sinai, 
where  the  law  was  given  to  Moses. 

Arabia  Felix  lay  still  farther  south;  being 
bounded  east  by  the  Persian  gulf;  south  by  the  ocean, 
between  Africa  and  India  ;  and  west  by  the  Red  sea. 
As  this  region  did  not  immediately  adjoin  the  Holy 
Land,  it  is  not  so  frequently  mentioned  as  the  former 
ones.  It  is  thought,  that  the  queen  of  Sheba,  who 
visited  Solomon,  (1  Kings  x.  1.)  was  queen  of  part  of 
Arabia  Felix.  This  country  abounded  with  riches, 
and  particularly  with  spices ;  and  is  now  called  Hed- 
jaz.  .  It  is  much  celebrated,  by  reason  of  the  cities 
of  Mecca  and  Medina  being  situated  in  it. 

Arabia  is  generally  stony,  rocky,  and  mountainous ; 
I)rincipally  in  the  parts  remote  from  the  sea.  In  the 
course  of  ages,  a  vast  plain  has  been  interposed  be- 
tween the  mountains,  now  in  the  midst  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  sea,  which  has  gradually  retired  from 
them.  This  is  now  the  most  fruitful  and  best  culti- 
vated part,  but  it  is  also  the  hottest;  for  up  'n  the 
mountains  the  air  is  much  cooler  than  below  in  the 
plains.  The  plain  is  called  Tehama;  or  "the 
Levels." 

The  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  who  dwelt  there  before 
Abraham  came  into  Canaan,  are  supposed  to  have 
descended  from  Ham.  We  find  there  Midianites,  of 
the  race  of  Cush,  among  whom  Moses  retired.  Abina- 
elech,  king  of  Gerar,  is  known  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham ;  and  the  Amalekites,  in  the  time  of  Moses.  The 
Hivites,  the  Amorites,  the  Kenites,  and  the  Meonians, 
or  Mahonians,  extended  a  good  way  into  Arabia 
Petraia ;  the  Horim  occupied  the  mountains  which 
lie  south  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  east  of  the  Dead 
sea.  The  Rephaim,  Emim,  Zuzim,  and  Zamzum- 
inim  (Gen.  xiv.  5  ;  Deut.  ii.  10,  11.)  inhabited  the 
country  called  afterwards  Arabia  Deserta,  and  which 
was  subsequently  peopled  by  the  Ammonites,  Moab- 
ites, and  Edomites. 

The  Arabs  derive  their  remotest  origin  from  the 
patriarch  Heber,  whom  they  called  Iloud,  and  who, 
at  the  distance  of  four  generations,  was  the  father  of 
Abraham.  He  settled,  they  say,  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Arabia,  and  died  there  about  1817  years  before  A. 
D.  His  son  Joctan,  named  by  the  Arabs  Kathan,  or 
Kahthan,  being  the  father  of  a  numerous  family,  be- 
came, also,  the  first  sovereign  of  the  country  :  his  pos- 
terity peopled  the  peninsula,  and  from  him  many 
tribes  of  Arabs  boast  their  descent.  These  are  called 
pure  or  unmixed  Arabs.  They  say,  too,  that  the 
name  Arabia  is  derived  from  Jarab,  one  of  his  sons. 
See  JoKTAN. 

The  Arabs  of  the  second  race  derive  their  descent 
from  Ishmael,  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar,  who  came 
and  settled  among  the  former  tribes.  Of  his  poster- 
ity, some  a})plied  themselves  to  traffic  and  hus- 
bandry ;  but  the  far  greater  part  kept  to  the  deserts, 
and  travelled  from  place  to  place,  like  the  modem 
Bedouins.  It  is  probable  that  a  third  description 
of  Aral)s  might  arise  from  the  sons  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah,  as  they  would  naturally  associate  more  op 
less  with  their  brethren  the  Ishmaehtes.  Other  oc- 
casional accessions  of  a  like  nature  might  augment 
the  migratory  population.  The  present  Bedouins 
are  fond  of  tracing  their  descent  from  Ishmael,  and 
consider  their  numbers  as  fulfilling  the  promise  made 
to  Hagar,  of  a  numerous  posterity  to  idsue  from  her 
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■on.  Their  character,  too,  agrees  with  that  of  their 
alleged  progenitor,  for  their  hand  is  against  every  man  ; 
and  every  wian'5  hand  is  against  them.  Their  disposi- 
tion leads  them  to  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  warlike 
habits  ;  to  the  tending  of  flocks ;  and  to  the  keen  ex- 
amination of  the  tracts  i\nd  passages  of  their  comitry, 
in  hopes  of  meeting  with  booty.  They  despise  tlie 
arts  of  civilized  and  social  life;  nor  will  they  inter- 
marry with  settled  tribes,  nor  with  tlie  Turks,  nor 
with  the  Moors,  lest  they  should  degrade  the  dignity 
of  their  pedigree.  Their  families  are  now  dispersed 
over  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  great 
part  of  Africa,  beside  their  original  country,  the  Ara- 
bias.  They  have,  indeed,  but  few  kingdoms  in  which 
they  possess  absolute  power,  but  they  are  governed 
by  (princes)  emirs,  and  by  (elders)  sheiks ;  and  though 
no  where  composing  an  empire,  yet  in  the  whole 
they  are  a  prodigious  multitude  of  men — an  unde- 
niable fulfilment  (in  conjunction  with  the  Jews)  of 
the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  that  his  posterity 
should  be  innumerable,  as  the  stars  in  heaven,  or  as 
the  sand  of  the  sea. 

To  us,  who  inhabit  towns,  and  have  fixed  resi- 
den-jes,  the  wandering  and  migratory  lives  of  the  pa- 
triarchs have  a  peculiar,  and  somewhat  strange,  ap- 
pearance ;  but  among  the  Arabs,  that  very  kind  of 
life  is  customary  at  this  day.  In  Egypt,  "  The  Be- 
douin Arabs  are  distributed  into  little  companies, 
each  with  a  chief,  whom  they  call  sheik ;  they  dwell 
always  under  tents,  and  each  platoon  forms  a  little 
camp.  As  they  have  no  land  belonging  to  them, 
they  change  their  abode  as  often  as  they  please. 
When  they  fix  themselves  any  where,  for  a  certain 
time,  they  make  an  agreement  with  the  Bey,  the 
CachefF,  or  the  Caimakan,  and  purchase,  for  a  whole 
year,  the  permission  of  cultivating  a  certain  portion 
of  land,  or  of  feeding  their  flocks  there,  during  the 
time  they  agree  for.  They  continue  there,  then,  very 
peaci^dDly,  go  forwards  and  backwards  into  the  vil- 
lages, or  neighboring  towns,  sell  and  purchase  what 
they  please,  and  enjoy  all  the  liberty  they  can  de- 
wre."  But  "they  often  establish  themselves  on  the 
land  they  occupy,  separating  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  government  the  land  they  have  seized  on,  and 
taking  possession  of  it,  without  paying  the  tax.  This 
is  a  loss  for  the  government,  which  is,  by  this  means, 
deprived  of  the  revenue  of  those  lands."  (Norden's 
Travels  in  Egypt,  p.  96.)  This  may  remind  us  of  the 
mode  of  life  of  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jac/)b  :  and  so  we  find  Abimelech  jealous  of  Isaac's 
greatness — "  Go  from  us,  for  thou  art  much  mightier 
than  we;  and  if  we  let  thee  stay  a  little  longer,  thou 
wilt  seize  the  land  as  thy  property,  and  we  shall  lose 
the  revenue  of  it." — "  They  go  into  the  villages  or 
neighboring  towns  ;"  so  "  Dinah,  the  daughter  of  Ja- 
cob, went  out  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land;" — 
i.  e.  into  the  town  of  Shechem,  as  the  storj'  proves. 
This  may  also  remind  us  of  the  injunctions  of  Jon- 
adab,  son  of  Rechab,  on  his  posterity  :  ( Jer.  xxxv.  6.) 
"  Ye  shall  not  build  a  house,  but  dwell  in  tents  all 
your  days."  Nevertheless,  they  fled  for  shelter,  from 
the  army  of  the  Chaldeans,  to  Jerusalem  ;  though 
even  there,  no  doubt,  they  continued  to  abide  in 
their  tents  ;  and  this  singularity  distinguished  them, 
not  to  the  prophet  only,  but  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem.  Col.  Capper,  in  his  "  Observations  on 
the  Passage  to  India,"  (1778,)  thus  describes  an  Arab 
encampment: — "From  this  hill,  we  could  [)Iainly 
perceive,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles,  an  im- 
mense body  of  Arabs,  which,  as  they  had  their  fam- 
ilies and  flocks  with  them,  looked  like  an   encamp- 


ment of  the  patriarchs  :  they  first  sent  oiit  a  detach 
ment  of  about  Jour  hundred  men  towards  us ;  but, 
finding  we  were  drawn  up  to  receive  them,  five  men 
only  advanced  from  the  main  body,  seemingly  with 
an  mtention  to  treat :  on  seeing  which,  we  also  sent 
five  of  our  people  on  foot  to  meet  them.  A  short 
conference  ensued ;  and  then  both  parties  came  to 
our  camp,  and  were  received  with  great  ceremony 
by  our  sheik  :  they  proved  to  be  Bedouins,  under 
the  command  of  sheik  Fadil,  amounting  together  to 
nearly  twenty  thousand,  including  women  and  chil- 
dren. After  nmch  negotiation,  our  sheik  agi-eed  to 
pay  a  tribute  of  one  chequin  for  every  camel  carry- 
ing merchandise  ;  but  he  refused  to  pay  for  tho*»e 
carrying  tents,  baggage,  or  provisions : — they  promised 
to  send  a  refetk  [a  protecting  com})anion  of  their  own 
party]  with  us,  till  we  were  past  all  danger  of  being 
molested  by  any  of  their  detached  parties,"  (p.  63.] 
This  extract  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  Israelites^ 
encampment  in  the  wilderness,  under  Moses.  Here 
we  find  20,000  persons,  women  and  children  in- 
cluded. How  heavy  was  the  burden  of  Babylon ' 
(Isaiah  xiii.  20.)  "  It  shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither 
shall  it  be  dwelt  in,  from  generation  to  generation; 
neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there  ;  neither 
shall  the  shepherds  make  a  fold  there  :" — wander 
where  they  will,  they  shall  keep  aloof  from  Babylon. 
To  the  same  purpose  speaks  Niebuhr : — "  Their  way 
of  living  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
wandering  Arabs,  of  the  Kurds,  and  of  the  Turco- 
mans. They  lodge  in  tents  made  of  coarse  stuff, 
either  hlach,  or  striped  black  and  white ;  which  ia 
manufactured  by  the  women,  of  goats'  hair.  The 
tent  consists  of  three  apartments,  of  which  one  is  for 
the  men,  another  for  the  women,  and  the  third  for 
the  cattle.  Those  who  are  too  poor  to  have  a  tent, 
contrive,  however,  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  weather,  either  with  a  piece  of 
cloth  stretched  upon  poles,  or  by  retiring  to  the 
cavities  of  the  rocks.  As  the  shade  of  trees  is  ex- 
ceedingly agreeable  in  such  torrid  regions,  the  Bed- 
ouins are  at  great  pains  in  seeking  out  shaded 
situations  to  encamp  in."  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  208.) 
"  I  am  black,  but  comely,"  says  the  spouse  ;  (Cant.  L 
5.)  black,  as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  comely,  as  the  tent-cur- 
tains of  Solomon.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  those  who  are  able,  have  distinct  tents,  not 
apartments  only,  for  the  men,  the  women,  and  the 
cattle.     See  Tents. 

The  pure  and  ancient  Arabians  were  divided  into 
tribes,  as  well  as  the  sons  of  Ishmael.  Some  of 
these  tribes  still  exist  in  Arabia,  others  are  lost  and 
extinct.  The  Ishmaelites  formed  twelve  tribes,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  (Gen. 
XXV.  13,  14.)  viz.  Nebajoth,  Kedar,  Abdiel,  Mibsam, 
Mishma,  Dumah,  Massa,  Hadar,  Tema,  Jetur,  Na- 
phish,  and  Kedemah  ;  but  although  these  people  very 
carefully  preserve  their  genealogy,  yet  they  cannot 
trace  it  up  to  Ishmael;  they  are  obliged  to  stop  at 
Adnan,  one  of  his  descendants ;  the  genealogy  even 
of  Mahomet  rises  no  higher.  Besides  the  descend- 
ants of  Ishmael,  who  peopled  the  greater  part  of 
Arabia,  the  sons  of  Abraham  and  Keturah,  of  Lot,  of 
Esau,  of  Nahor,  and  others,  dwelt  in  the  same  country, 
and  mixed  with,  or  drove  out,  the  old  inhabitants. 

The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  are  divided  into  those 
who  dwell  in  cities,  and  those  who  live  in  the 
field  and  desert:  the  latter  abide  continually  in 
tents,  and  are  much  more  honest  and  simjile  than  the 
Arabians  who  live  in  towns.  Of  these  some  are 
Gentiles,  others  Mussulmans ;  the   former  preceded 
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ahoinet,  and  are  now  called  among  tliern  "  Ara- 
ians  of  the  Days  of  Ignorance ;"  the  others,  who 
lave  received  the  doctrines  preached  hy  Mahomet, 
re  called  Moslemoun,  or  Mussulmans,  that  is,  he- 
levers ;  and  are  tlie  people  who  conquered,  and  who 
till  possess,  great  |)art  of  Asia  and  Africa  ;  and  who 
bunded  the  four  great  monarchies  of  the  Turks,  the 
*ersians,  Morocco,  and  Mogul ;  not  to  mention  less- 
1  kingdoms. 

The  ancient  Arabians  were  idolaters ;  worshipping 
.  stone,  says  Clemens  Alexandriuus.  Maximus  Tyr- 
us  and  the  modern  Arabians  accuse  them  of  the 
ame.  The  black  stone,  which  lias  the  repute  of 
iaving  been  "  from  time  immemorial"  the  object  of 
heir  worship,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Caaba  at 
klecca.  They  say  this  stone  was  originally  white, 
)ut  has  wept  itself  black,  on  account  of  the  sins  of 
nankind.  Herodotus  says  they  had  only  two  deities — 
.:{acchus  and  Venus.  Strabo  tells  us  that  they  adored 
)nly  Jujiiter  and  Bacchus;  whicii  Alexander  the 
ijrreat  being  informed  of,  resolved  to  subdue  them, 
hat  he  might  oblige  them  to  worship  him  as  their 
hird  deity.  The  modern  Arabians  mention  ler 
lames  of  ancient  deities  adored  in  Arabia ;  as  Lakiah, 
vhom  they  invoked  for  rain  ;  If  if(dah,for  preserva- 
ion  from  serious  accidents  in  journeys ;  Razora,  for 
he  necessaries  of  life ;  Lath,  or  Allat,  which  is  a 
iiminutive  of  Allah,  the  true  name  of  God  ;  Aza,  or 
Jza,  from  ^212,  which  signifies  the  Mighty  God ; 
VIenat,  from  Menan,  distributor  of  favors.  It  is  very 
probable  that  they  adored  likewise  the  two  golden 
mtelopes,  which  are  frequently  mentioned  in  their 
listories,  and  TV'hich  were  consecrated  in  the  temple 
it  Mecca.  The  ancient  Midianites,  among  whom 
Moses  retired  when  he  was  received  by  Jethro, 
worship|)ed  Abda  and  Hinda.  (D'Herbelot,  p.  476.) 
Urotalt,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  denotes  probably 
the  sun ;  and  Alilal,  the  moon.  The  first  of  these 
words  may  signify  the  God  of  Light ;  the  second, 
the  God,  or  Goddess,  eminently. 

The  Arabs  glory  in  the  fertility  of  their  language, 
which,  certainly,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the 
world  ;  and  is  remarkable  for  its  copiousness  and  the 
multitude  of  words  which  express  the  same  thing. 
We  read  in  Pococke's  Notes  on  Abul])haragius,  that 
Ibn  Chalawaisch  composed  a  book  on  the  names  of 
the  lion,  which  amounted  to  .WO;  and  those  of  the 
serpent  to  200.  Honey  is  said  to  have  80  names ; 
and  a  sword  1000.  The  greater  part  of  these  names, 
however,  are  poetical  epithets ;  just  as  we  say  the 
Almighty  for  God.  So  in  Arabic,  the  lion  is  the 
strong,  the  terrible,  &c.  Some  specimens  of  their 
poetry  are  thought  by  Schultens  to  be  of  the  age  of 
Solomon.  The  present  Arabic  characters  are  mod- 
ern. The  ancient  writing  of  Arabia  was  without 
vowels,  like  the  Hebrew  ;  and  so  is  also  the  modem 
Arabic,  except  in  the  Koran  and  other  specimens 
of  exact  chirography.  The  Arabs  studied  astron- 
omy, astrology,  divination,  &c.  They  suflTer  no  like- 
ness of  animated  nature  on  their  coins.  See  Ori- 
ental Languages. 

A  history  of  Arabia  is  that  of  human  nature  in  its 
earliest  stages  of  association,  and  witli  as  little  change 
of  manners  from  generation  to  generation  as  may  be. 
"  If  any  people  in  the  world,"  says  Niebuhr,  "  afford 
in  their  history  an  instance  of  high  antiquity  and  of 
great  simplicity  of  manners,  the  Arabs  surely  do. 
Coming  among  them,  one  can  hardly  help  fancying 
one's  self  suddenly  carried  backwards  to  the  ages 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  flood.  We  are 
tempted  to  imagine  ourselves  among  the  old  patri- 
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archs,  with  whose  adventures  we  have  been  so  much 
amused  in  our  infant  days.  The  language,  which  hu 
been  spoken  from  time  immemorial,  and  which  to 
nearly  resembles  that  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  as  of  the  most  distant  antiquity,  complete» 
the  illusion  which  the  analogy  of  manners  began.** 
(Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  2.)  "All  that  is  known  concern- 
ing the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  this  country, 
is,  that  it  was  governed  in  those  days  by  potent 
monarchs  called  Tobba.  This  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  title  common  to  all  those  princes,  as  the 
name  Pharaoh  was  to  the  ancient  sovereigns  of 
Egjpt."  (Ibid.  p.  10.)  "The  country  which  this 
nation  inhabits  affords  many  objects  of  curiosity, 
equally  singular  and  mteresting.  Intersected  by 
sandy  deserts,  and  vast  ranges  of  mountains,  it  pre- 
sents.on  one  side  nothing  but  desolation  in  its  most 
frightful  form,  while  the  other  is  adorned  with  all  the 
beauties  of  the  most  fertile  regions.  Such  is  its  posi- 
tion, that  it  enjoys,  at  once,  all  the  advantages  of 
sultry  and  of  temperate  climates.  The  peculiar  pro- 
ductions of  regions  the  most  distant  from  one  an- 
other, are  produced  here  in  equal  perfection.  Hav- 
ing never  been  conquered,  Arabia  has  scarcely  known 
any  changes,  but  those  effected  by  the  hand  of  na- 
ture ;  it  bears  none  of  the  impressions  of  human  fury 
which  appear  in  many  other  places."  "  The  natural 
and  local  circumstances  of  Arabia  are  favorable  to 
that  spirit  of  independence  which  distinguishes  its 
inhabitants  from  other  nations.  Their  deserts  and 
mountains  have  always  secured  them  from  the  en- 
croachments of  conquest.  Those  inhabitu  g  the 
plains  have  indeed  been  subdued,  but  their  servi- 
tude has  been  only  temporary ;  and  the  only  foreign 
powers  to  whose  arms  they  have  yielded,  have  been 
those  bordering  on  the  two  gulfs  between  which 
this  country  lies."  (Ibid.  p.  99.)  "  The  most  ancient 
and  powerful  tribes  of  this  people  are  those  which 
easily  retire  into  the  desert  when  attacked  by  a  foreign 
enemy."  (Ibid.  p.  168.)  "The  Bedouins,  who  live  in 
tents  in  the  desert,  have  never  been  subdued  by  any 
conqueror;  but  such  of  them  as  have  been  enticed, 
by  the  prospect  of  an  easier  way  of  hfe,  to  settle 
near  towns,  and  in  fertile  provinces,  are  now,  in 
some  measure,  dependent  on  the  sovereigns  of  those 
provinces.  Such  are  the  Arabs  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Some  of  them  pay  a  rent 
or  tribute  for  the  towns  or  pasturages  which  they 
occupy.  Others  fi*equent  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, only  in  one  season  of  the  year ;  and  in 
winter  return  to  the  desert.  These  last  acknowl- 
edge no  dependence  on  the  Porte.*'  (Ibid.  p.  164.) 
"Of  all  nations  the  Arabs  have  spread  farthest  over 
the  world,  and  in  all  their  wanderings  they  have,  better 
than  any  other  nation,  preserved  their  language, 
manners,  and  peculiar  customs.  From  east  to  west, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Senegal  to  the  Indus,  are 
colonies  of  the  Arabs  to  be  met  with ;  and  between 
north  and  south,  they  are  scattered  from  the  Eu 
phrates  to  the  island  of  Madagascar.  The  Tartai 
hordes  have  not  occupied  so  wide  an  extent  of  th* 
globe." 

The  Arabians  in  general  are  cunning,  witty,  gener 
ous,  and  ingenious;  lovers  of  eloquence  and  poetry  v 
but  superstitious,  vindictive,  sanguinary,  and  given  tc 
robbery,  (that  is,  of  those  not  under  the  protection  d 
some  of  their  own  people,)  which  they  think  allow- 
able, because  Abraham,  the  father  of  Ishmael,  say 
they,  gave  his  son  nothing,  Gen.  xxv.  5,  6. 

The  Arabs  have  various  traditions  among  them  of 
Scripture  personages  and  events.     They  relate  ad 
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rentures  of  Abraham  tlieir  progenitor,  of  Moses,  of 
iethro,  of  Solomon,  and  others.  They  have  seen 
originate  m  their  country  tliose  modes  of  religion  to 
which  a  great  portion  of  mankind  adhere :  the  Jew- 
Wi,  die  Christian,  and  the  Maliometau.  We  have 
no  complete  Ust  of  their  kings,  nor  history  of  their 
ountry ;  but  some  few  fixed  periods  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  learned,  of  which  the  mention  of 
ft  part  may  be  acceptable.  A  complete  history 
would  throw  great  light  on  Sci  ipture  ;  and  notwith- 
standing tlie  broken  and  divided  nature  of  its  sub- 
ject, in  relation  to  various  governments,  yet  the  gen- 
eral picture  of  hfe  and  maimers  which  it  would  ex- 
hibit, could  not  fail  of  being  both  interesting  and 
instructive. 

Ante  A.  D.  1817.  Joctan,  son  of  Heber.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  his  grandson,  and  his  great- 
grandson. 

Kabr-Houd — the  tomb  of  Heber — is  said  to  be  ex- 
tant, at  the  extremity  of  a  district  named  Seger,  situ- 
•ted  between  Hadramaut  and  Marah. 

1698.     Hamyar,  son  of  Abd-elshams  ;  whose 

fiunily  possessed  the  sovereignty  2200  years ;  but  not 
without  intervals  of  privation. 

1458.     Afrikis,  contemporary  with  Joshua. 

The  Aral)  writers  say  that  he  granted  an  asylum  to  a 
tribe  of  Canaanites  expelled  by  Joshua. 

980.  Balkis,  the  queen  of  Sheba,  who  visit- 
ed Solomon. 

Malek,   brother   of  Balkis ;  who  lost  an 

ftnny  in  the  moving  sands  of  the  desert. 

— - — 890.     Amram,  not  of  the  Hamyarite  family. 

800.     Al  Alkram,  of  the  Hamyarite  family. 

Dhouhabschan,  his  son.     In   his  reign  a 

prodigious  inundation,  from  a  collection  of  waters, 
overwhelmed  the  city  of  Saba,  the  capital  of  Yemen, 
«md  destroyed  the  adjacent  country. 

A.  D.  436.  Dhod'lnaovas,  deprived  of  his  do- 
minions by  the  Ethiopians,  threw  Irmself  into  the  sea 

502.  The  Hamyarites  cease  to  reign  in  Arabia, 
which  is  now  governed  by  Ethiopian  viceroys. 

569.  Mahomet  born :  he  invents  and  propagates 
ft  new  religion,  which  he  spreads  by  conquest.  In 
A.  D.  622,  he  flees  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  July  16th, 
which  constitutes  the  commencement  of  the  Hegira^ 
or  Mahometan  era. 

The  early  successors  of  Mahomet  removed  the 
•eat  of  empire  into  Syria,  and  afterwards  to  Bagdad  , 
where  it  continued  till  the  taking  of  that  city  by  the 
Tartar  Houlogan,  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  customs  of  the  Arabians  are  allied  in  many 
respects  to  those  which  we  find  in  Holy  Writ ;  and 
ftre  greatly  illustrative  of  them  ;  many  being,  indeed, 
the  very  same,  retained  to  this  day.  Their  personal 
and  domestic  maxims,  rfieir  local  and  political  pro- 
ceedings, are  the  same  now  as  heretofore  ;  and  the 
general  character  anciently  attributed  to  them,  of 
being  plunderers,  yet  hospitable  ;  greedy,  deceitful, 
and  vindictive,  yet  generous,  trust-worthy,  and  hon- 
orable ;  is  precisely  the  description  of  their  nation 
\X  present.  The  Scripture  frequently  mentions  the 
Arabians  (meaning  those  adjoining  Judea)  as  a  pow- 
erful people,  who  valued  themselves  on  their  wis- 
dom. Their  riches  consisted  principally  in  flocks 
and  cattle;  they  paid  king  Jehoshaphat  an  annual 
tnbute  of  7700  sheep,  and  as  many  goats,  2  Chron. 
xyii.  11.  The  kings  of  Arabia  furnished  Solomon 
with  a  great  (luantity  of  gold  and  silver,  2  Chron.  ix. 
14.'  They  loved  war,  but  made  it  rather  like  thieves 
and  pJund(;rer8,  than  like  soldiers.  They  lived  at 
ttberty  in  the  field,  or  the  desert,  concerned  them- 


selves httle  about  cultivating  the  earth,  and  were  not 
very  obedient  to  established  governments.  This  ie 
the  idea  which  Scripture  gives  of  them  ;  (Isa.  xiiL 
20.)  and  the  same  is  their  character  at  this  day. 

There  are  many  other  particulars  in  which  this 
people  appear  to  resemble  their  collateral  relations, 
the  Jews  ;  and  probably  the  worship  of  the  true  Grod 
was  long  preserved  among  them — to  the  time  of 
Jethro,  at  least ;  but  the  prevalence  of  Mahometan- 
ism  has  given  a  certain  character  to  them,  which 
renders  them  almost  obdurate  against  the  gospeL 
The  true  Arabians  are  not  so  intolerant  as  the  Turks, 
and  should  be  carefully  distinguished  not  only  from 
the  Turks,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Mooi-s,  but  also 
among  the  Arabs  themselves,  because  the  proportion 
of  vices  and  virtues  which  characterize  them,  dif- 
fers among  the  tribes,  no  less  tlian  among  indi- 
viduals. 

Since  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  many  Ara- 
bians have  embraced  Christianity  ;  and  we  know  of 
some  bishops  and  mai-tyrs  of  Arabia.  In  Origen'g 
time  a  council  was  held  there  against  certain  her- 
etics. The  Mahometans  acknowledge,  that  befor*  i 
Mahomet  there  were  three  tribes  in  this  country  i 
which  professed  Christianity  ;  those  of  Thanouk,  Bar 
hora,  and  Naclab.  That  of  Thanouk,  having  had 
some  difference  with  their  neighbors  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  retired  to  the  province  of  Baharain,  on 
the  Persian  gulf. 

[There  are  three  etymologies  usually  given  of  the 
name  Arabia ;  one  of  which  is  mentioned  under 
Arabia  Deserta,  above ;  the  second  is  also  men- 
tioned above,  viz.  that  it  was  from  Jarab,  the  son  of 
Joktan  or  Kathan  ;  the  third  is  sanctioned  by  Rosen- 
mueller,  viz.  that  the  Heb.  :3-iv  has  the  same  meaning 
as  the  feminine  nanjj,  i.  e.  a  plain,  a  desert. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  gave  to  all  the  countries 
afterwards  comprehended  under  the  name  Ara- 
bia, the  general  appellation  of  the  East,  and  called 
the  inhabitants  children  of  the  East,  Gen.  xxv.  6 ; 
Judg.  vi.  3 ;  Job  i.  3,  &c.  The  name  Arab  and 
Arabia  was  originally  applied  by  the  Hebrews  only 
to  a  small  portion  of  the  vast  territory  now  known 
by  that  title.  In  Ezek.  xxvii.  21,  among  several 
Arabian  provinces  which  traded  with  Tyre,  Arab 
(Arabia)  and  the  princes  of  Kedar  are  mentioned ; 
compare  also  2  Chron.  xxi.  16,  17  ;  xxvi.  7.  Under 
all  the  kings  of  Arabia,  mentioned  1  Kings  x.  15,  Jer. 
xxv  24,  are  doubtless  to  be  understood  chiefs  of 
Arab  nomadic  tribes  or  Bedouins.  The  Arabians 
spoken  of  in  Isa.  xiii.  20,  Jer.  iii.  2,  are  in  like  man- 
ner Bedouins,  who  wander  in  the  desert  and 
dwell  in  tents.  When  the  apostle  Paul  says,  (QaL 
i.  17.)  that  he  went  into  Arabia  and  returned  again  to 
Damascus,  he  means,  without  doubt,  the  northern 
part  of  Arabia  Deserta,  which  lay  adjacent  to  the 
territory  of  Damascus.  He  uses  the  name  in  a 
wider  sense,  when  he  remarks,  (Gal.  iv.  25.)  that 
mount  Sinai  lies  in  Arabia. 

For  full  and  particular  accounts  of  Arabia  and  its 
inhabitants,  see  Niebuhr's  Travels ;  Burckhardt*8 
Travels  in  Arabia,  Lond.  1829  ;  Rosenmueller's  BibL 
Geogr.  vol.  iii ;  and  also  the  Modern  Traveller  in 
Arabia,  which  contains  a  very  good  account  of  the 
history  and  geography  of  Arabia,  and  especially 
of  the  peninsula  of  mount  Sinai,  compiled  from 
various  authors.     *R. 

ARACEANS,  or  Arkites,  a  people  descended  from 
Arak,  son  of  Canaan,  who  dwelt  in  the  city  Arce,  or 
Area,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Libanus.  Josephus  and 
Ptolemy  both  speak  of  this  city      Antoninus's  Itine- 
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rary  places  it  between  Tripolis  and  Antaradus  and 
Josephus  produces  a  fragment  of  the  history  of  As- 
■yria,  wherein  it  is  related,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Arce  submitted  to  the  Assyrians,  together  with  those 
of  Sidon  and  the  ancient  Tyre.  He  says,  also,  that 
the  river  Sabbaticus  empties  itself  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, between  Arce  and  Raphansea,  This  is  prob- 
ably the  Arce  said  to  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
and  otherwise  called  Antipas.  (Antiq.  book  v.  chap. 
l.J  In  Solomon's  time,  Baariah  was  superintendent 
of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  according  to  the  Hebrew  ;(1 
Kings  iv.  16.)  but  Josephus  says,  he  was  govenior  of 
the  country  aiound  the  city  of  Arce,  which  lies  on 
the  sea.  In  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth, this  city  was  part  of  Agrippa's  kingdom. 
See  Rosenm.  Bibl.  Geog.  II.  i.  10. 

ARAD,  Arada,  Arath,  Adraa,  or  Adra,  a  city 
soutli  of  the  tribe  of  Judali  and  the  land  of  Canaan,  in 
Arabia  Petraea.  The  Israelites  having  advanced  to- 
wards Canaan,  the  king  of  Arad  opposed  their  pas- 
sage, defeated  them,  and  took  a  booty  from  them. 
But  they  devoted  liis  country  as  accursed,  and  de- 
stroyed all  its  cities,  when  they  became  mastei*s  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  Numb.  xxi.  1.  Arad  was  re- 
built ;  and  Eusebius  places  it  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Kadesh,  four  miles  from  Malathis,  and  twenty 
from  Hebron. 

ARADUS,  in  the  Bible,  Arvaiv,  now  Ruady  a  city 
and  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of 
Phcenicia,  over  against  Antaradus.  The  isle  of  Ara- 
dus  is  but  seven  furlongs,  or  875  paces  about,  and 
is  200  paces  distant  from  the  continent.  The  Ara- 
dians,  or  Arkites,  descendants  of  Canaan,  dwelt  at 
Aradus,  Gen.  x.  17.  This  country  was  promised  to 
the  Israelites;  but  they  did  not  possess  it  until,  per- 
haps, the  reign  of  David,  or  that  of  Solomon. 

I.  ARAM,  the  fifth  son  of  Shem,  (Gen.  x.  22.)  was 
the  father  of  the  people  of  Syria,  who,  from  him,  are 
called  Aramaeans.  (See  Shem.)  Homer  and  Hesiod 
call  those  Aramaeans,  whom  the  more  modern  Greeks 

jcall  Syrians.  The  prophet  Amos  (ix.  7.)  seems  to 
say,  that  the  first  Aramaeans  dwelt  in  the  country  of 
Kir,  in  Iberia,  where  the  river  Cyrus  runs ;  and  that 
God  brought  them  from  thence,  as  he  did  the  He- 
brews out  of  Egypt :  but  at  what  time  this  happened 
is  not  known.  Moses  always  calls  the  Syrians,  and 
inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia,  Aramites.  The  Ara- 
maeans often  warred  against  the  Hebrews;  but  Da- 
vid subdued  them,  and  obliged  them  to  pay  him  trib- 
ute. Solomon  preserved  the  same  authority  ;  but, 
after  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  Syrians  were  generally  subject  to  the 
Kings  of  Israel ;  unless,  perhaps,  under  Jeroboam  II. 
who  restored  the  kingdom  of  Israel  to  its  ancient 
boundaries,  2  Kings  xiv.  25.  For  the  Arameean  lan- 
^a^e  or  dialect,  see  Oriental  Languages. 

II.  ARAM.  There  are  several  countries  of  this 
name  mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  as — Aram  Naharaim, 
or  Syria  of  the  Two  Rivera,  that  is,  of  Mesopotamia ; 
Aram  of  Danias(;us  ;  Aram  of  Soba;  Aram  of  Beth- 
rehoh ;  and  Aram  of  Maachah.     See  Stria. 

ARARAT,  a  country  and  mountain  in  Armenia, 
on  which  the  ark  is  said  to  have  rested,  after  the 
deluge,  Gen.  viii.  4.  It  h-as  been  affirmed,  that  there 
are  still  remains  of  Noah's  ark  on  the  top  of  this 
mountain ;  but  M.  de  Tournefort,  who  visited  the 
j  spot,  assures  us  that  there  was  nothing  like  it ;  that 
the  top  of  the  mountain  is  inaccessible,  both  by  rea- 
son of  its  great  height,  and  of  the  snow  which  per- 
petually covers  it.  Ararat  is  twelve  leagues  from 
Erivan,  east,  and  is  situated  in  a  vast  plain,  in  the 
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midst  of  which  it  rises.  The  Eastern  people  call 
mount  Ararat,  Ar-dag^  or  Parmak-daghy  the  finger 
mountxiin,  because  it  is  straight,  aiid  stands  by  it- 
self, like  a  finger  held  up ;  or  the  mountain  of  Dag. 
It  is  visible  at  the  distance  of  180  or  200  mile*. 
Tavemier  says,  there  are  many  monastenes  on 
mount  Ararat  ;  that  the  Armenians  call  it  Mere- 
soussavy  because  the  ark  stopped  here.  It  is,  a«  it 
were,  taken  oflTfrom  the  other  mountains  of  Arme- 
nia, which  form  a  long  chain :  from  the  top  to  the 
middle,  it  is  often  covered  with  snow  three  or  four 
months  of  the  year.  He  adds,  that  the  city  of  Nek- 
givan,  or  Nakschivan,  three  leagues  from  mount 
Ararat,  is  the  most  ancient  in  the  world ;  that  Noah 
settled  here,  when  he  quitted  the  ark ;  that  the  word 
JVak'Schivan  is  derived  from  JVaA,  which  signifies 
shipy  and  schivariy  stopped  or  settled^  in  memory  of 
the  ark's  resting  on  mount  Ararat. 

The  Armenians  maintain,  by  tradition,  that,  since 
Noah,  no  one  has  been  able  to  climb  this  mountain, 
because  it  is  perpetually  covered  with  snow,  which 
never  melts,  unless  to  make  room  for  other  snow, 
newly  fallen  ;  that  Noah,  when  he  left  the  ark,  set- 
tled at  Erivan,  twelve  leagues  from  Ararat,  and  that 
at  a  league  from  this  city,  in  a  very  happy  aspect, 
that  patriarch  planted  the  vine  in  a  place  which  at 
present  yields  excellent  wine.  Mr.  Morier  describes 
Ararat  as  being  most  beautiful  in  shape,  and  most 
awful  in  height ;  and  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  has  fur- 
nished the  following  graphic  picture  of  this  stupen- 
dous work  of  nature : — "  As  the  vale  opened  beneath 
us,  in  our  descent,  my  whole  attention  became  ab- 
sorbed in  the  view  before  me.  A  vast  plain  peopled 
with  countless  villages;  the  towers  and  spires  of  the 
churches  of  Eitch-mai-adzen  arising  from  amidst 
them ;  the  glittering  waters  of  the  Araxes  flowing 
through  the  fresh  green  of  the  vale  ;  and  the  subordi- 
nate range  of  mountains  skirting  the  base  of  the 
awful  monument  of  the  antediluvian  world,  it  seemed 
to  stand  a  stupendous  link  in  the  history  of  man, 
uniting  the  two  races  of  men  before  and  after  the 
flood.  But  it  was  not  until  we  had  arrived  upon 
the  flat  plain  that  I  beheld  Ararat  in  all  its  ampli- 
tude of  grandeur.  From  the  spot  on  which  I  stood, 
it  appeared  as  if  the  hugest  mountains  of  the  world 
had  been  piled  upon  each  other,  to  form  this  one 
sublime  immensity  of  earth,  and  rock,  and  8now 
The  icy  peaks  of  its  double  heads  rose  majestically 
into  the  clear  and  cloudless  heavens ;  the  sun  blazed 
bright  upon  them,  and  the  reflection  sent  forth  a 
dazzling  radiance  equal  to  other  suns.  This  point 
of  the  view  united  the  utmost  grandeur  of  plain  and 
height^  but  the  feelings  I  experienced  while  looking 
on  the  mountain  are  hardly  to  be  described.  My 
eye,  not  able  to  rest  for  any  length  of  time  on  the 
blinding  glory  of  its  summits,  wandered  down  the 
apparently  intenninable  sides,  till  I  could  no  longer 
trace  their  vast  lines  in  the  mists  of  the  horizon ; 
when  an  inexjiressible  impulse,  immediately  carry- 
ing my  eye  upwards  again,  rcfixed  my  gaze  on  the 
awful  glare  of  Ararat ;  and  this  bewildered  sensibil 
ity  of  sight  being  answered  by  a  similar  feeling  in 
the  mind,  for  some  moments  I  was  lost  in  a  strange 
suspension  of  the  powei-s  of  thought." 

Of  the  two  separate  peaks,  called  Little  and  Great 
Ararat,  which  are  separated  by  a  chasm  about  seven 
miles  in  width.  Sir  Robert  Porter  thus  speaks ; — 
"These  inaccessible  summits  have  never  been  trod- 
den by  the  foot  of  man,  since  the  days  of  Noah,  if 
even  then,  for  my  idea  is  that  the  ark  rested  in  the 
space  between  these  heads,  and  not  on  the  top  of 
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either.  Variouft  attempts  have  been  made  in  differ- 
ent ages  to  ascend  these  tremendous  mountain  pyra- 
mids, but  in  vain ;  tiieir  fonn,  snows,  and  glaciers 
•re  insurmountable  olistacles,  the  distance  being  so 
great  from  the  commencement  of  the  icy  regions  to 
the  highest  ooirits,  cold  aJone  would  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  person  who  shoidd  have  the  hardihood 
to  persevere.  On  viewing  mount  Ararat  from  the 
northern  side  of  tlie  })lnin,  its  two  heads  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  wide  cleft,  or  rather  glen,  in  the  body  of 
the  triountain.  Tlie  roi^ky  side  of  the  greater  head 
runs  almost  per[)endiculurly  down  to  the  north-east, 
while  tlie  lesser  head  rises  from  the  sloping  bottom 
of  the  cleft,  in  a  perfectly  conical  siia}>e.  Both 
hea^is  are  covered  with  snow.  The  form  of  the 
greater  is  similar  to  the  less,  only  broader  and 
rounder  at  the  top,  and  shows  to  the  north-west  a 
broken  and  abrupt  front,  opening  about  half  way  down 
into  a  8tuj)endous  chasm,  deep,  rocky,  and  peculiarly 
black.  At  that  part  of  the  mountain,  the  hollow  of 
the  chasm  receives  an  interruption  from  the  pr©jec- 
tion  of  the  minor  mountains,  which  start  from  the 
side  of  Ararat,  like  branches  from  the  root  of  a  tree, 
and  run  along  in  undulating  progression,  till  lost  in 
the  distant  vapors  of  the  plain." 

[The  following  interesting  and  graphic  account, 
both  of  the  province  and  mountain  of  Ararat,  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  E.  Smith,  American  mis- 
sionary to  Palestine,  who  made  an  exploring  tour  in 
Persia  and  Armenia,  in  1830  and  1831.  It  was  writ- 
ten from  Tebreez  in  Persia,  under  date  of  Feb.  18th, 
1831,  and  is  here  extracted  from  the  Biblical  Repos- 
itory, vol.  ii.  p.  202. 

"The  name  of  Ararat  occurs  but  twice  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Gen.  viii.  4,  and  Jerem.  li.  2^ ;  and  both 
times  as  the  name  of  a  country,  which  in  the  last  {)as- 
sage  is  said  to  have  a  king.  It  is  well  known,  that  this 
was  the  name  of  one  of  the  fifteen  provinces  of  Ar- 
menia. It  was  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom ;  was  very  extensive,  reaching  from  a  point 
above  seven  or  eight  miles  east  of  the  modern  Erz- 
room,  to  within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  Nakhchewan  ; 
yielded  to  none  in  fertility,  lieing  watered  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other  by  the  Araxes,  which  divided 
it  into  two  nearly  equal  i)arts  ;  and  contained  some 
eight  or  ten  cities,  which  were  successively  the  resi- 
dences of  the  kings,  princes,  or  governors  of  Arme- 
nia, from  the  commencement  of  its  political  exist- 
ence about  2000  years  B.  C.  according  to  Armenian 
tradition,  until  the  extinction  of  the  Pagratian  dy- 
nasty, about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century;  with 
the  exception  of  about  230  years  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Arsacian  dynasty,  when  Nisibis  and  Orfa 
were  the  capitals.  It  is  therefore  not  unnatural  that 
this  name  should  be  substituted  for  that  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  thus  become  known  to  foreign  na- 
tions, and  that  the  king  of  Armenia  should  be  called 
the  king  of  Ararat.  This  province  we  have  seen 
almost  in  its  whole  extent,  first  entering  it  at  the 
western  and  then  at  its  eastern  extremity. 

"On  the  last  occasion  we  passed  very  near  the 
base  of  that  noble  moimtain,  which  is  called  by  the 
Armenians,  Masis,  and  by  Europeans  generally  Ara- 
rat ;  and  for  more  than  twenty  days  had  it  constant- 
ly in  sight,  except  when  obscured  by  clouds.  It 
consists  of  two  peaks,  one  considerably  higher  than 
the  other,  and  is  connected  with  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains running  off  to  the  north-west  and  west,  which, 
though  high,  are  not  of  sufficient  elevation  to  detract 
At  all  from  the  lonely  dignity  of  this  stupendous 
mass.     From   Nakhchewan     at  the  distance   of  at 


least  100  miles  to  the  south-east,  it  apj)eared  like  aa 
immense  isolated  cone,  of  extreme  regularity,  rising 
out  of  the  valley  of  the  Araxes.  Its  height  is  said 
to  be  16,000  feet,  but  I  do  not  know  by  whom 
the  measurement  was  taken.  The  eternal  snows 
uj)on  its  summit  occasionally  form  vast  avalanches, 
which  precij)icate  tliemselves  down  its  sides  with  a 
sound  not  unlike  that  of  an  earthquake.  When  we 
saw  it,  it  was  white  to  its  very  base  with  snow.  And 
certainly  not  among  the  momitains  of  Ararat  or  oi 
Armenia  generally,  nor  those  of  any  part  of  the 
world  where  I  have  been,  have  I  ever  seen  one 
whose  majesty  could  plead  half  so  powerfully  iti 
claims  to  the  honor  of  having  once  been  the  step- 
ping stone  between  the  old  world  and  the  new.  I 
gave  myi*elf  up  to  the  feeling,  that  on  its  summit  were 
once  congregated  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  aiid 
that,  while  in  the  valley  of  the  Araxes,  I  was  paying  a 
visit  to  the  second  cradle  of  the  humai)  ••  <fe.  Nor 
can  I  allow  my  opinion  to  be  at  all  sh.  n  by  the 
Chaldee  paraphrasts,  the  Syrian  translators  and  com- 
mentators, and  the  traditions  of  the  whole  family  of 
Syrian  churches,  which  translate  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion mountains  ofthe  Kurds.  The  Septuagint  and  Jo- 
sephus,  who  support  the  Hebrew  original,  certainly 
speak  the  language  of  a  tradition  quite  as  ancient 
Not  to  urge  the  names  of  places  around  mount  Ma- 
sis in  favor  of  its  claims,  as  I  think  in  the  case  of 
Nakhchewan  might  be  done  with  some  force,  there 
is  one  passage  of  Scripture  of  some  importance, 
which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  seen  appUed 
to  elucidate  this  subject.  In  Gen.  ii.  2,  where  the 
movements  of  the  descendants  of  Noah  are  first  al- 
luded to,  it  is  said  that  they  journeyed  from  the 
east  and  came  into  the  land  of  Shinar.  Now,  had 
the  ark  rested  upon  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan, 
they  would  naturally  have  issued  at  once  into  Meso- 
potamia, and  have  made  their  way  down  to  Babylon 
from  the  north  ;  nor  would  they  have  been  obliged 
to  go  so  far  to  find  a  plain.  But  in  migrating  from 
the  valley  of  the  Araxes,  they  would  of  course  keep 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Median  mountains  il 
they  ahnost  reached  the  parallel  of  Babylon,  lore 
they  would  find  a  convenient  place  for  crossing 
them.  Such  is  now  the  daily  route  of  caravans 
going  from  Tebreez  to  Bagdad.  They  go  south  as 
far  as  Kermanshah,  and  then,  making  almost  a  right 
angle,  take  a  western  direction  to  Bagdad  ;  thus  mak- 
ing their  journey  some  ten  or  twelve  days  longer 
than  it  would  be,  were  they  to  take  the  more  moun- 
tainous and  difficult  road  by  Soleymania.  It  has 
been  objected  to  this  location  of  mount  Ararat,  that 
there  are  now  no  olive  trees  near  enough  for  Noah*s 
dove  to  have  plucked  her  leaf  from ;  and  perhaps 
this  opinion  gave  rise  to  the  tradition  in  favor  of  the 
Kurdish  mountains,  which  are  so  near  to  the  warm 
regions  of  Mesopotamia.  In  fact,  there  are  no  olive 
trees  in  the  valley  of  the  Araxes,  nor  of  the  Cyrus, 
nor  in  any  part  of  Armenia  we  have  seen,  nor  yet,  as 
we  have  been  told,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian. 
They  are  to  be  found  no  nearer  than  some  of  the 
warm  valleys  of  the  province  of  Akhaltzikhi  and 
the  basin  of  the  ancient  Colchis.  We  mentioned 
this  objection  in  a  circle  of  learned  monks  at  Etch- 
miazin.  They  shrewdly  replied  by  asking,  if  it 
would  be  very  hard  work  for  a  pigeon  to  fly  to  Ak- 
haltzikhi and  back  again.  Their  explanation  was 
in  fact  satisfactory.  The  distance,  in  the  direction 
taken  by  caravans,  is  about  130  miles,  and  in  a 
straight  line  must  be  less ;  a  distance  which,  accord 
ing  to  some  recent  experiments  niad«  upon  the  fligltt 
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♦f  carrier  pigeons  between  London  and  Antwerp, 
higlit  be  easily  passed  over  twice  in  a  day  by  that 
tird."     *R. 

ARAUNAH,  or  Ornan,  an  ancient  inhabitant  of 
ferusalem,  wliose  threshing-floor  was  on  mount  Mo- 
•iah,  where  the  temple  was  afterwards  built,  2  Sam. 
bciv.  18;  1  Chron.  xxi.  18.     See  Jerusalem. 

ARBA,  otherwise  Hebron,  (Josli.  xiv.  15.)  was 
iirst  possessed  by  giants  of  the  race  of  Anak ;  after- 
vanls  given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  property 
^f  it  transferred  to  Caleb.  The  rabbins  liave  a  tradi- 
tion that  Hebron  was  called  Arha,  that  is,  four,  be- 
ause  the  four  most  illustrious  patriarchs,  Adam, 
l^braham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  buried  there ;  or, 
lis  others  say,  because  four  of  the  most  celebrated 
natrons  of  antiquity  were  interred  there,  viz.  Eve, 
5arah,  Rebecca,  and  Leali :  but  there  is  no  account- 
ng  for  these  rabbinical  traditions.     See  Hebron. 

ARBATTIS,  a  city  of  Galilee,  talcen  and  destroyed 
>y  Simon  Maccabaeus,  1  Mace.  v.  23. 

aRBELA,  the  name  of  several  places  in  Palestine. 
t  ui  said  (1  Mace.  ix.  2.)  that  Bacchides  and  Alcimus 
;ame  into  Galilee,  and  encamped  at  Maseloth,  which 
s  in  Arbela.  The  city  Masai,  or  Misheal,  was  in  the 
ribe  of  Asher,  near  to  which  was  a  place  called  Ar- 
)ela.  Josh.  xix.  26. — Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  a 
;ity  of  this  name,  in  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
line  miles  from  Legio,  probably  east ;  and  the  former 
rvrjter  mentions  another  belonging  to  the  region  of 
Pella.     See  Beth-arbel. 

ARCA,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  allotted  to  Asher,  and 
;ituated  between  Arad  and  Tripolis.    See  Araceans. 

ARCE,  [from  Arke,)  or  Rekem,  by  change  of 
pronunciation,  or  Petra,  the  capital  of  Arabia  Petraea. 
5ee  Rekem,  and  Petra. 

ARCHANGEL.     See  Angel. 

I.  ARCHELAUS,  king  of  Cappadocia,  father  of 
laphyra,  wife  of  Alexander,  son  of  Herod  the  Great. 

See  Alexander  VII. 

II.  ARCHELAUS,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and 
Vlaltace,  his  fifth  wife.  Herod  having  put  to  death 
lis  sons  Alexander,  Aristobulus,  and  Antipater,  and 
jxpuuged  from  his  will  Herod  Antipas,  whom  he 
lad  declared  king,  substituted  Archelaus,  giving  to 
.\ntipas  only  the  title  of  tetrarch.  (See  Antipas.) 
\tler  the  death  of  Herod,  Arclielaus  was  proclaimed 
<^iug  by  the  populace,  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome 
.o  procure  from  Augustus  the  confirmation  of  his 
'aiher's  will.  Antipas,  his  brother,  disputed  his  title 
jefore  the  emperor,  and  the  Jews  also  sent  a  solemn 
iml.>assy  to  Rome,  to  desire  Augustus  to  permit  them 
:o  live  according  to  their  own  laws,  and  on  the  foot- 
ng  of  a  Roman  province ;  without  being  subject  to 
dngs  of  Herod's  fkmily,  but  only  to  the  governors  of 
Syria,  Augustus,  having  heard  all  parties,  gave  to 
A.rchelaus  the  title,  not  of  king,  but  of  ethnarch,  with 
3ne  moiety  of  the  territories  which  his  father  Herod 
^lad  enjoyed ;  promising  him  the  crown  likewise,  if 
liis  conduct  should  deserve  it.  Archelaus  returned 
to  Judea,  and  under  pretence  that  he  had  counte- 
nanced the  s(jditious  against  him,  he  deprived  Joazar 
jf  the  high-priesthood,  and  gave  that  dignity  to  his 
brother  Eleazar.  He  governed  Judea  with  so  much 
violence,  that,  after  seven  years,  the  chiefs  of  the  Sa- 
tnaritfuis  and  Jews  accused  him  before  Augustus ; 
who  sent  for  him  to  Rome,  and  after  hearing  his 
lefence,  banished  him  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  where  he 
died.  His  territory  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Ro- 
man province,  Josephus,  de  Bello,  ii.  6 ;  Ant.  xvii.  ult. 

ARCHI,  a  city  of  Manasseh,  near  Bethel,  Josh. 
XVL  2. 


ARCHIPPUS,  eitlier  a  teacher  or  deacon  in  the 
church  at  Colosse,  of  wliom  Paul  speaks,  as  his  fel- 
low-soldier. Col.  iv.  17;  Philem.  2. 

ARCHISYNAGOGUS,  or  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
see  Synagogue. 

ARCTURUS  signifies,  properly,  the  Bear's  taUy 
and  denotes  a  star  in  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear,  or 
constellation  Ursa  Major. 

Job  is  supposed  to  s})eak  of  Arcturus,  or  the  Bear, 
under  the  name  of  Ash,  (i^-y)  chap.  ix.  9;  xxxviii.  .'J2. 

Niebuhr  observes,  tliat  the  Arabs  have  no  names 
in  their  language  related  to  those  Hel)rew  names 
which  occur  in  Job  ix.  9,  yet  some  of  them,  he  adds, 
call  the  Great  Bear,  JVdsh,  or  Benai  JVdsh;  from 
which  the  Hebrew  Ash,  ifjj,  is  prol)ably  a  contrac- 
tion ;  and  from  a  conversation  he  held  with  a  Jewish 
astrologer,  at  Bagdad,  he  is  of  oi)inion  that  vy.  Ash, 
signifies  the  Great  Bear,  {Ursa  Major,)  which  is 
called  in  Europe,  by  the  common  peo})le,  a  chariot — 
"  Charles's  Wain."  In  the  tables  of  Ulugh  Bey,  pub- 
lished by  Hyde,  the  stars  a  (i  y  ^,  of  the  Great  Bear, 
are  called  el  JSfash;  and  the  stars  ?  t  ?/,  el  Bendttu 
Aben  Ezra  says,  ^^Ash  is  the  wagon,  which  is  also 
called  the  Bear,  and  is  near  to  the  north  pole."  Aben 
Ezra  also  says,  "  The  ancients  have  assured  us,  that 
the  seven  small  stars  at  the  tail  of  the  Ram  compose 
the  Kima,''^  and  Rabbi  Isaac  Israel  says,  in  expreaa 
terms,  "  JfCima  is  the  Arabian  Thuraija — the  Pleia- 
des."   (Descript.  of  Arabia,  p.  114.  Germ,  ed.) 

We  may  therefore  with  great  certainty  conclude 
that  the  Ash,  ;rj',  in  Job,  is  Ursa  Major,  and  the  KimaX 
nr.'>D,  the  Pleiades  or  seven  stars;  although  the  LXX 
understand  Ash  to  be  the  Pleiades,  and  Kimak 
Arcturus. 

That  the  course  of  the  stars  influenced  the  sea- 
sons, in  the  opinion  of  tlie  ancients,  is  well  known  , 
whence  Pliny  says,  (lib.  2.  cap.  39. i  "Arcturus  sel- 
dom rises  without  bringing  hail  and  tempests ;"  imd 
(hb.  xviii.  cap.  28.)  "the  evils  which  the  heavens 
send  us  are  of  two  kinds ;  that  is  to  say,  tempests 
which  produce  hail,  storms,  and  other  like  things, 
which  is  called  Fis  Major,  and  which  are  caused,  a» 
I  have  often  said,  by  dreadful  stars,  such  as  Arcturua, 
Orion,  and  the  Kids."  The  ancients,  however,  were 
mistaken  in  this  notion,  for  the  stars  only  marked  that 
time  of  the  year  when  such  things  might  naturally 
be  expected. 

AREOPAGUS,  the  place,  or  court,  in  which  the 
Areopagites,  the  celebrated  and  supreme  judges  of 
Athens,  assembled.  It  was  on  an  eminence,  for- 
merly almost  in  the  middle  of  the  city ;  but  nothing 
remains  by  which  we  can  determine  its  form  or  con- 
struction. "  Going  out  of  the  gate,  which  is  tlie 
present  entrance  to  the  Acropolis,"  says  Mr.  Stuart, 
"we  had  just  before  us  the  Areopagus,  a  hill  which 
gave  name,  as  every  one  knows,  to  the  most  celebrated 
tribunal  of  Athens,  built  either  on  it,  or  contiguous  to 
it.  This  hill  is  almost  entirely  a  mass  of  stone ;  ite 
up])cr  surface  is  without  any  considerable  irregulari- 
ties, but  neither  so  level,  nor  so  spacious,  as  that  of 
the  Acropohs,  and  tliough  of  no  great  height,  noC 
easily  accessible,  its  sides  being  steef  and  abrupL 
On  this  hill  the  Amazons  pitched  their  tents,  when 
they  invaded  Attica  in  the  time  of  Theseus ;  and  In 
after-times,  the  Persians  under  Xerxes  began  from 
hence  their  attack  on  the  Acrojjolis.  Here  we  ex- 
pected to  find  some  vestiges  of  tlie  tribunal — but 
were  disappointed,  for  we  did  not  discover  the  leart 
remaining  trace  of"  building  upon  it.  At  the  foot  of 
this  rock,  on  the  part  facing  the  north-east,  are  sorn« 
natural  caverns,  and  contigufius  to  them,  ratlier  tb« 
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rubbish  than  the  ruins  of  acme  considerable  build- 
ing*. That  nearest  the  Acropolis,  according  to  tra- 
dition, was  the  palace  of  Diouysius  the  Areopagite. 
After  Christianity  was  established  at  Athens,  it  be- 
came a  church,  and  was  dedicated  to  hini.  Near  it 
stood  the  archbishop's  palace,  but  that  is  at  present 
utterly  demolished.  It  is  not  improbaoie,  that  both 
the  church  and  the  palace  were  built  on  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  tribunal  called  the  Areopagus." 

It  is  said,  the  Areo])agites  pronounced  sentence  in 
the  dark,  that  they  might  not  be  affected  by  the  sight 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  prosecution.  It  is  also 
said,  that  before  any  person  could  be  elected  a  judge 
of  the  Areopagus,  he  must  have  discharged  the  office 
of  archon,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  city ;  but  this 
was  not  attended  to  in  later  ages.  However,  it 
probably  gives  a  character  to  Dionysius,  who  was 
converted  by  Paul.  The  Areopagites  took  cog- 
nizance of  murders,  imjjieties,  and  immoralities ; 
they  punished  vices  of  all  kinds — idleness  included  ; 
they  rewarded  or  assisted  the  virtuous;  they  were 
peculiarly  attentive  to  blasphemies  against  the  gods, 
and  to  the  performance  of  the  sacred  mysteries.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  that  Paul 
was  questioned  before  this  tribunal.  Having  preached 
ftt  Athens  against  the  pluraHty  of  gods,  and  declared, 
that  he  came  to  reveal  to  the  Athenians  that  God 
whom  they  adored  without  knowing  him,  the  apostle 
was  carried  before  the  Areopagites,  as  the  introducer 
of  new  deities,  (Acts  xvii.  19,  22.)  where  he  spoke 
with  so  much  wisdom,  that  he  converted  Dionysius, 
one  of  the  judges,  and  was  dismissed,  without  any 
interference  on  their  part.  Our  translation,  by  giving 
the  import  of  the  word  Areopagus,  "  Mars'  hill,"  has 
lost  the  correct  representation  of  the  passage  ;  since 
Mars'  hill  might  not  be  a  court  of  justice  ;  and  beside 
this,  the  station  of  Dionysius,  as  one  of  the  Areopa- 
gites, is  lost  on  the  reader.  Comp.  Potter's  Antiqui- 
ties of  Greece,  b.  i.  c.  19.     See  Athens. 

AREOPOLIS,  the  same  as  Ar,  or  Ariel,  or 
Rabbath-Moab.     See  Ar. 

ARETAS,  the  proper  name  of  several  kings  of 
Arabia  Petraea.  One  was  contemporary  with  Anti- 
pater.  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  c.  2, 3, 4.)  Another,  the  only  one 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  gave  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Herod  Antipas ;  but  she  being  repudiated  by 
Herod,  Aretas  made  war  upon  him  (A.  D.  37)  and 
destroyed  his  army.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
emjjeror  Tiberius,  indignant  at  the  audacity  of  Aretas, 
and  being  entreated  by  Herod  to  give  him  assistance, 
directed  Vitellius,  then  proconsul  of  Syria,  to  make 
war  upon  the  Arabian  king,  and  bring  him  alive  or 
dead  to  Rome.  But  while  Vitellius  was  in  the  midst 
«*f  preparation  for  the  war,  and  had  already  sent  for- 
ward some  of  his  troops,  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  Tiberius;  on  which  he  immediately  re- 
called  his  troo[»s,  dismissed  them  into  winter  quar- 
ters, and  then  left  the  province,  A.  D.  39.  (Jos.  Ant 
xvii.  c.  5.}  Aretas,  taking  advantage  of  this  supine- 
ness,  seems  to  have  made  an  incursion  and  got  pos- 
session of  Damascus;  over  which  he  then  appointed 
a  governor  or  ethnarch,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Jews,  attempted  to  put  Paul  in  prison,  2  Cor.  xi.  ^ 
33 ;  comp.  Acts  iv.  24,  25.— Under  Nero,  however, 
(A.  D.  54  to  67,)  Damascus  appears  again  on  coins  as 
a  Roman  city.  See  Kuinoel  on  Acts  I  c.  and  Pro* 
legom.    *R. 

I.  ARGOB,  (ajnK,  with  prosth.  «  for  ajT,  a  heap  of 
atoTiM,  etc.)  a  district  east  of  Jordan,  in  the  half-tribe 
of  Mana.sseh,  and  in  the  country  of  Baahan,  one  of 
ibe  most  fruitful  territories  on  the  other  aide  Jordaa. 


In  this  district  were  the  sixty  towns  called  Havoth* 
Jair,  which  had  walls  and  gates;  without  reckoninn 
villages  and  hamlets,  not  enclosed  ;  all  belonging  to 
Og,  king  of  Bashan.  There  are  some  remains  of  the 
word  Argob  in  Ragab,  a  city  east  of  Jordan,  Deut 
iii.  4,  14 ;  1  Kings  iv.  13. 

II.  ARGOB,  the  capital  of  the  region  of  Argob. 
Eusebius  says,  that  Argob  was  fifteen  miles  west 
from  Gerasa.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  Ragab,  or 
Ragabah,  mentioned  in  the  Mishna,  in  Menachoth, 
viii.  3.  and  in  Josephus,  Antiq.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  23.  The 
Samaritan  translation,  instead  of  Argob,  generally 
puts  Rigobah. 

ARIEL  (Sk^k,  lion  of  God^  i.  e.  hero,  or  city  of 
heroes)  is  understood  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offer- 
ings; or  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  in  Isaiah  zxix. 

I,  2,  7. 

ARIMATHEA,  or  Ramab,  or  Ramatha,  a  city 
whence  came  Joseph  the  counsellor,  mentioned 
Luke  xxiii.  50.  and  often  supposed  to  be  the  modem 
Raml^,  or  Ramla,  a  pleasant  town,  standing  in  a  fer- 
tile plain,  about  thirty -five  miles  north-west  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  high  road  to  Jaffa,  and  containing  a 
population  of  about  5000  souls,  who  are  principally 
occupied  in  husbandry.  [This,  however,  is  a  mis- 
apprehension ;  for  the  Hebrew  for  Arimathea  is 
Ramah,  not  Ramleh ;  and  besides,  this  latter  city 
could  not  be  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  since  it 
was  first  founded  about  A.  D.  716,  by  Soliman  Ben 
Abdolmelek,  the  seventh  caliph  of  the  race  of  the 
Ommiadse.  Ste  Abulfedae  Tab.  Syr.  p.  79 ;  Rosenm. 
Bibl.  Geog.  II.  ii.  p.  338. 

Arimathea,  then,  is  the  Hebrew  Ramah ;  but  as 
there  were  at  le^t  two  cities  of  this  name  in  Pales- 
tine, it  is  still  somewhat  uncertain  which  of  these 
is  meant.  Most  probably,  however,  it  was  the  Ra- 
mah of  mount  Ephraim,  (probably  identical  with  that 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  see  Rosenm.  Bibl.  Geog. 

II.  ii-  P-  186.)  the  birth-place  and  residence  of  Sam- 
uel. This  was  called  also  Ramathaim-Zophim,  (cnon 
D1D1X,  heights  of  the  Zophim,  1  Sam.  i.  1  ;  comp.  v. 
19.)  from  which  name,  with  the  article  prefixed,  Hor- 
ramathaim,  (1  Sa**!.  1. 1.)  the  form  AHmatliea  is  readily 
derived.  In  1  Mace.  xi.  34.  it  is  called  Ramatheni, 
and  bv  Josephus,  Ramatlia,  Ant.  vi.  11.  4,  5.     See 

R'MAH.        *R. 

ARISTARCHUS,  a  disciple  mentioned  by  Paul, 
(Col.  iv.  10 ;  Phil.  24.)  and  also  in  the  Acts,  (xix.  29; 
XX.  4 ;  xxvii.  2.)  was  a  Macedonian,  of  Thessalonica. 
He  accompanied  Paul  to  Ephesus,  and  continued  with 
him  the  two  years  of  his  abode  there,  partaking  of 
hia  labors  and  dangers.  He  was  nearly  killed  in  a 
tumult  raised  by  the  Ephesian  goldsmiths,  whose  city 
he  left  with  the  apostle,  and  accompanied  him  into 
Greece  and  Asia,  and  then  as  a  fellow-prisoner  to 
Rome.  The  Greeks  say,  he  was  bishop  of  Apamea, 
in  Syria;  and  was  beheaded  with  Paul,  at  Rome, 
under  Nero. 

I.  ARISTOBULUS,  a  Jew,  of  the  race  of  the 
priests,  a  philosopher,  and  preceptor  to  Ptolemy, 
king  of  Egypt,  2  Mac.  i.  10.  Clemens  and  Eusebius 
believe  him  to  be  the  same  as  is  mentioned  in  the 
preface  to  the  second  book  of  Maccabees,  called 
"king  Ptolemy's  master,  who  was  of  the  stock  of  the 
anointed  priests,"  that  is,  of  the  priests  of  the  Grod  of 
Israel,  consecrated  by  holy  unction. 

II.  ARISTOBULUS,  of  whom  Paul  speaks,  (Rom. 
xvi.  10.)  was,  according  to  the  modern  Greeks,  brother 
of  Barnabas,  and  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  ;  was 
ordained  a  bishop  by  Barnabas,  or  by  Paul,  whom 
he  followed   in  his  travels;   was  sent  into  Britain. 
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<rh«^re  lie  labored  much,  made  many  converts,  and 
m  lai»t  died.     See  Christianity  ;  History. 

III.  ARISTOBULUS,  or  Judas,  or  Puilellen, 
(lover  of  the  Greeks,)  was  the  son  of  Hircanus,  whom 
be  succeeded,  A.  M.  3898,  but  reigned  one  year  only. 
He  was  cruel  and  vindictive.  He  made  war  upon 
the  Itureans,  a  people  descended  from  Jethur,  son 
of  Ishmael,  who  dwelt  in  Arabia,  between  Damascus 
and  the  half-tril)e  of  ]\Ianasseh.  He  subdued  them, 
ind  forced  ttiern  to  receive  circumcision,  by  offering 
hem  the  alternative  either  of  embracing  Judaism 
or  of  quitting  their  country.     Jos.  AnU  xiii.  c.  18, 19. 

lY.  ARISTOBULUS,  second  son  of  Alexander 
7ann{eus,  and  youngest  brother  of  Hircanus  the  high- 

Eriest,  (see  Alexandra,]  whom  he  made  war  upon, 
ut  was  taken  by  Pompey,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Rome, 
with  his  children,  where  he  remained  eight  years. 
He  at  length  escaped,  and  returned  to  Judea,  where 
he' levied  ti'ocps,  and  endeavored  to  establish  himself, 
but  was  severely  v/ounded  by  Gabinisjs,  ihe  Roman 
cener&I,  and  again  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  was  kept 
in  fetters.  He  Vvs.z  set  at  liberty  by  Julius  Ctesar, 
after  a  captivity  of  seven  or  eight  years,  and  appointed 
to  opf)ose  Pompey's  party  in  Syria,  for  which  pur- 
pose two  legions  were  assigned  him.  He  was  poi- 
Boned  by  tlmt  party,  however,  before  he  could  quit 
Rome,  and  received  the  honoi-s  of  a  funeral  from 
tliose  in  the  interest  of  Cssar.  His  body,  being  em- 
balmed LQ  honey,  remained  at  Rome,  till  Mark  An- 
tony caused  it  to  be  carried  to  Judea,  to  be  interred 
in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings.  He  died  A.  M.  3955, 
ante  A.  6.  49.     Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  xiv. 

V.  ARISTOBULUS,  son  of  Alexander,  and  grand- 
son of  Ai'istobulus,  second  son  of  Alexander  Jaimceus, 
was  the  last  of  the  Asmonjean  family.  Herod,  his 
brorher-in-Iaw,  exerted  himself  to  prevent  his  pos- 
sessing the  high-priesthood,  but  bein^  overpowered 
by  the  solicitations  of  his  wife,  Mai'iamne,  and  his 
mother-in-law,  Alexandra,  he  invested  Aristobulus 
with  this  dignity,  who  v/as  then  but  seventeen  years 
of  age.  He  resolved,  however,  to  procure  his  de- 
struction, and  had  him  drowned,  while  he  was  bathing 
near  Jericho,  A.  M.  3970»  ante  A.  D.  34.  Jos.  Ant 
XV.  c-  2,  3 ;  xvi.  3. 

XL  ARISTOBULUS.  son  of  Herod  the  Gre©l 

JuQd  Mariamne,  and  orother  of  Aiexanaer.  3ee 
Alexander,  VIL 

ARIUS,  or  Areus,  king  of  Spariu,  mentioned  1 
Mactr.  xii.  7.  and  by  Josephus,  Antiq.  book  xii.  chap. 
5.  This  prince  wrote  a  letter  to  the  high-priest, 
Onias,  the  contents  of  which  are  given,  1  Mace.  xii. 
20.  One  particular  feature  in  it  is,  that  the  Lace- 
diemonians  are  acknowledged  as  brethren  of  the 
J(  \vs;  that  is,  sprung  from  the  same  origin,  having 
A4)raham  for  their  father. 

I.  ARK,  (Noah's,)  in  Hebrew  nan,  thebah ;  Greek, 
xiSonuc.  a  chesty  or  Xuoraz,  a  coffer.  The  term  thebah 
used  by  Moses  is  different  from  the  common  name 
by  which  he  describes  a  coffer ;  and  is  the  same  that 
be  employs  when  speaking  of  the  little  wicker  basket 
m  which  he  was  exposed  on  the  Nile  ;  whence  some 
have  thouirht  that  the  Ark  was  of  wicker  work.  It 
was  a  sort  of  bark,  in  shape  and  appearance  much 
Uke  a  chest  or  trunk.  The  ancients  infonn  us,  that 
the  Egyj)tians  used  on  the  Nile  biu-ks  made  of  bul- 
rushes, which  were  so  light,  as  to  be  carried  on  their 
shotilders,  when  they  met  with  falls  of  water,  that 
prevented  their  passage.  Noah's  Ark  was,  in  all 
probabiUty,  in  form  like  these  Egyptian  boats.  The 
greatest  difficulty  refers,  principally,  to  its  size  and 
capacity ;  and  how  Noah  was  able  to  build  a  vessel  j 


sufficient  to  contain  the  men  and  beasts,  with  provis- 
ions requisite  for  their  support,  during  a  whole  yeai 
To  resolve  these  difficulties,  it  has  been  requisite  to 
inquire  very  particularly  into  the  measure  of  the 
cubit  mentioned  by  Moses,  into  the  number  of  the 
creatures  admitted  into  the  Ark,  and  into  the  di- 
mensions of  this  vast  building.  After  tlie  nicest 
examination  and  computation,  and  taking  tlie  dimen- 
sions with  the  greatest  geometrical  exactness,  the 
most  learned  and  accurate  calculators,  and  those  most 
conversant  with  tlie  building  of  ships,  conclude,  that  if 
the  ablest  mathematicians  had  been  consulted  about 
proportioning  the  several  apartments  in  the  Ark,  they 
could  not  have  done  it  with  greater  correctness  than 
Moses  has  done ;  and  this  narration  in  the  sacred 
history  is  so  far  from  furnishing  deists  with  arguments 
wherewith  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, that,  on  the  contrary,  it  supplies  good  arguments 
to  confirm  that  authority  ;  since  it  seems,  in  a  manner, 
impossible  for  a  man,  in  Noah's  time,  when  naviga- 
tion was  not  perfected,  by  his  own  wit  and  invention, 
to  discover  such  accuracy  and  regularity  of  propor- 
tion, as  is  remarkable  in  the  dimensions  of  the  Ark. 
It  follows,  that  the  correctness  must  be  attributed  to 
divine  ins})iration,  and  a  supernatural  direction. 
(Wilkins's  Essay  towards  a  Real  Character,  part  ii 
cap.  5.  Saurin,  Discours  Historique,  &c.  torn.  i.  p 
87,  88.) 

If  we  reckon  the  Hebrew  cubit  at  twenty-one 
inches,  the  Ark  was  512  feet  long,  87  wide,  and  52 
feet  .high  ;  and  the  internal  capacity  of  it  was  357,600 
cubical  cubits.  If  we  suppose  the  cubit  to  be  only 
eighteen  inches,  its  length  was  450  feet,  its  width  75, 
and  its  height  45.  Its  figure  was  an  oblong  square, 
but  the  covering  might  have  a  declivity  to  carry  off 
water.  Its  length  exceeded  that  of  most  churches  in 
Europe.  The  height  might  be  divided  into  tour 
stories,  allowing  three  cubits  and  a  half  to  the  first; 
sf  ven  to  the  second  ;  eight  to  the  third  ;  and  five  and 
a  half  to  the  fourth ;  and  allotting  five  cubits  for  the 
thickness  of  the  top  and  bottom,  and  the  floors.  The 
first  story  might  be  the  bottom,  or  what  is  called  the 
hold  of  ships;  the  second  might  Ive  a  granary,  or 
magazine ;  the  third  might  contain  the  beasts ;  and 
the  fourth  the  fowls.  But  the  hold  not  being  reck- 
oned as  a  story,  and  serving  only  as  a  conservatory 
of  fresh  water,  Moses  says,  there  were  but  three  sto- 
ries in  the  Ark :  and  when  interpreters  say  four,  they 
include  the  hold.  Some  reckon  as  many  stables  as 
there  were  kinds  of  beasts,  which  is  not  necessary ; 
because  many  kinds  of  birds  and  beasts,  which  use 
the  same  food,  might  very  well  live  together. 

The  number  of  beasts  received  into  the  Ark  is  not 
so  great  as  some  have  imagined.  We  know  about  a 
hundred  and  forty,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty,  s]»ecies  of 
quadrupeds ;  of  birds,  more  in  number,  but  smaller  in 
size  ;  of  reptiles,  thirty  or  forty  species.  We  know  not 
of  more  than  six  species  of  beasts  larger  than  a  horse : 
very  few  equal  to  a  horse,  and  many  much  smaller 
even  under  the  size  of  a  sheep :  so  that  all  the  fou*" 
footed  beasts,  including  3650  sheep,  if  they  be  sup- 
posed necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  such  animals 
as  live  on  flesh,  at  the  rate  of  ten  sheep  daily,  scarcely 
occui)y  more  room  than  120  oxen,  3730  sheep,  and  80 
wolves.  Among  birds,  few  are  larger  than  a  swan, 
and  most  are  less.  Reptiles,  or  creeping  animals,  arc 
generally  small:  many  can  live  in  the  water,  and 
these  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  receive  into  the 
Ark.  All  the  beasts  might  easily  have  been  lodged 
in  36  stables,  and  all  the  birds  in  as  many  lofts ;  al- 
lowing to  each  apartment  52i  feet  Ut  length,  29  \r. 
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tridth,  and  13i  in  lieight.  There  might  l>e  more 
dtian  31,174  bushels  of  fresh  water  in  the  hold  ;  which 
m  more  than  is  sufficient  for  drink  to  four  times  as 
amny  men  and  beasts,  for  one  year,  as  were  in  the 
Ark.  The  grauary  in  tiie  first  story  might  contain 
more  provisions  ilian  were  necessary  for  all  tiie  ani- 
mals in  the  Ark,  during  one  year  ;  whetlier  they  all 
lived  on  hay,  fruits,  and  herbs,  (which  is  very  proba- 
ble, at  this  juncture,  there  being  none  which,  in  cases 
of  necessity,  might  not  subsist  well  enough  without 
flesh,)  or  whether  there  were  sheep  designed  for  tlie 
food  of  such  animals  as  Uve  on  flesh.  Beside  places 
for  the  beasts  and  birds,  and  their  provisions,  Noah 
might  find  room  on  the  third  story  for  thirty-six  cab- 
ins ocru[)ied  by  houseliold  utensils,  instruments  of 
husbandry,  books,  grains,  ami  seeds;  for  a  kitchen, a 
hall,  four  chambers,  and  a  space  of  about  forty-eight 
cubits  in  length,  tf>  walk  in. 

Sucli  is  the  substance  of  Calmet's  reasoning,  and 
tiiough  modern  discoveries  have  augmented  the  va- 
riety of  species  of  be<ists  ami  birds,  the  number  of 
them  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  annul  the  argument 
he  has  adduced.  Many  animals  which  t\iei\  on  flesh 
can  endure  long  fiistiiig;  others  are  torpid  in  certain 
degrees  of  cold  ;  others  fold  themselves  into  a  very 
small  compass,  and  pjiss  their  time  with  little  or  no 
motion.  We  must  also  recollect,  that  the  iruiumera- 
ble  varieties  of  s})ecies  now  known,  are  greatly  the 
effiict  of  climate,  of  food,  of  habit,  whether  roving  or 
domesticated,  and  these  would  allow  for  considerable 
deductions  from  the  general  mass  of  creatures  in  the 
Ark.  As  to  trees,  plants,  and  vegetables,  in  general, 
we  know,  that  most  of  their  seeds  can  endure  water 
for  a  long  while  without  rotting ;  that  the  taller  trees 
were  not  long  wholly  covered  with  the  water  of  the 
deluge ;  and  that  the  eggs,  &c.  of  insects,  though 
extremely  numerous,  might  be  attached  in  various 
corners  of  the  Ark,  and  occu[)y  very  little  s])ace. 

Interpreters  generally  believe  that  Noah  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  in  building  the  Ark  ;  an 
opinion  founded  on  Gen.  vi.  3,  "  My  spirit  shall  not 
always  strive  with  nuui ;  his  days  shall  be  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years."  They  suj)pose  that  God  here 
predicte<l  an  interval  of  only  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  to  the  deluge  ;  imd  that  this  time  was  necessary 
for  Noah  to  make  preparations,  to  build  the  Ark,  to 
preach  repentance,  to  collect  provisions,  animals,  &c. 
But  how  shall  we  reconcile  this  with  what  is  said 
Gen.  V.  32.  of  Noah's  being  five  hundred  years  old 
at  the  birth  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Ja])heth  ?  And  when 
God  commands  him  to  l;uild  the  Ark,  he  says,  "  And 
thou  slialt  come  into  the  Ark,  thou,  and  thy  sons,  and 
thy  wife,  and  thy  sons'  wives  witli  thee,"  Gen.  vi.  18. 
At  that  time,  his  three  sons,  who  were  not  bom  till 
afi;er  the  five  hundredth  year  of  his  age,  were  all 
married;  though  the  deluge  happened  in  the  six 
hurulrtdth  year  of  Noah.  It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
that  he  should  have  received  orders  to  build  the  Ark 
a  hundnd  and  twenty  years  before  the  deluge,  un- 
less he  liad  other  sons,  though  only  these  three  at- 
tended to  his  orders. 

The  wood  used  for  the  Ark  is  called  in  the  He- 
brew, gopher  wood,  (Gen.  vi.  14.)  -ii3U  >i*p  ;  in  the  LXX, 
|(  Att  TsT(Juyt;nu,  squwrt  pitcts  of  wood.  Some  render 
it  cedar,  or  box,  or  woods  tliat  do  not  easily  perish. 
Bochart  maintains,  that  f^opher  signifies  cypress ;  and 
in  Armenia  and  Assyria,  where  it  is  supposed,  with 
reason,  that  the  Ark  was  constructed,  cypress  is  the 
only  wood  fit  to  make  so  long  a  vessel  of.  Others 
are  of  opinion,  that  gopker  signifies,  in  general,  oily 
and  gummy  woods ;  such  as  the  pine,  the  fir-tree. 


and  the  turpientine-tree.  The  word  g:ophrit,  which 
comes  very  near  gopher^  signifies  sulphur,  and,  in  a 
larger  sense,  may  be  taken  for  rosin,  pitch,  and  other 
combustible  matters  drawn  from  wood.  Jerome 
translates  it  here,  polished  wood,  but  elsewhere, 
wood  coated  over  with  bitumen.  The  point  remaina 
undecided ;  but  Calmet  prefers  the  cypress. 

Some  persons  have  started  difficulties  with  regard 
to  the  square  and  oblong  figure  of  the  Ark  ;  but  they 
did  not  consider  that  this  vessel  was  not  designed  for 
sailing  or  rowing,  but  chiefly  for  floating  on  the  water 
a  considerable  time.  Besides,  it  may  be  proved,  by 
instances,  that  its  form  was  not  less  commodious  for 
rowing,  than  capacious  for  carrying.  George  Homius, 
in  his  "  History  of  the  several  Empires,"  tells  us,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  one  Peter  Hans, 
of  Home,  had  two  ships  built  after  the  model  and 
proportions  of  the  Ark ;  one  was  120  feet  long,  20 
wide,  and  12  deep.  These  vessels  had  the  same  fate 
with  Noah's,  being  at  first  objects  of  ridicule  and  rail- 
leiy  ;  but  experience  demonstrated,  that  they  carried 
a  third  part  more  than  others,  though  they  did  not 
re<|uire  a  larger  crew :  they  were  better  sailers,  and 
made  their  way  with  much  more  swiftness.  The  only 
inconvenience  found  in  them  was,  that  they  were  fit 
only  for  times  of  peace,  because  they  were  not  proj)er 
to  carry  guns.  (Le  Pelletier,  Dissert,  sur  I'Arche  de 
Noe,  cap.  ii.  p.  29,  30.) 

The  number  of  men  and  animals  included  in  the 
Ark,  plentifully  supphes  matter  of  dispute.  As  to  the 
number  of  men,  if  we  kept  to  the  texts  of  Moses  and 
Peter,  we  should  have  no  contest  about  it;  Moses 
expressly  says,  that  Noah  went  into  the  Ark,  himself, 
his  wife,  his  three  sons,  and  their  three  wives :  and 
Peter  tells  us,  that  there  were  but  eight  persons  saved 
from  the  deluge.  But  the  mind  of  man,  fruitful  in 
imaginations,  always  curious,  and  perpetually  unquiet, 
has  considerably  augmented  this  number.  Some  have 
hereby  thought  to  do  God  service ;  supposing  eight 
persons  were  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  so 
many  animals.  Others  have  imagined,  that  to  affirm 
eight  [)ersons  only  to  have  been  preserved  from  th« 
deluge,  was  to  set  too  narrow  bounds  to  God's  mercy 
The  Mahometan  interpreters  believe,  that  beside 
the  eight  persons  whom  we  have  mentioned,  there 
were  seventy-two  more  who  entered ;  not  the  sons 
only  of  Noah,  but  their  servants  likewise.  It  is,  be- 
yond comparison,  more  difficult  to  fix  the  number  of 
animals  than  that  of  men.  Moses  himself  helps  to 
perf)lex  us,  in  these  words :  "  Of  every  clean  beast 
thou  shalt  take  to  thee  seven  seven,  the  male  an«l  his 
female ;  and  of  beasts  not  clean,  two,  the  male  and  his 
female."  He  places  two  here  but  once  :  but  the  Sa- 
maritan, the  LXX,  and  Vulgate,  read  two  twice ;  and 
the  Hebrew  itself,  chap.  vii.  ver.  9.  reads  two  two, 
went  in — which  leaves  the  difficulty  in  all  its  force  ;  the 
text  bearing  ecjually  to  be  construed  seven  and  seven, 
and  two  and  two ;  or,  of  clean  beasts,  fourteen,  or 
seven  pair;  and  of  imclean,  two  pair,  or  only  one 
pair.  But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  clean  and 
unclean  beasts?  Was  this  distinction,  declnr- d  by 
Moses  in  the  law,  known  and  practised  b«  "  the 
deluge ;  or  did  Moses  mention  it  as  known  ui.u  un- 
derstood by  the  persons  for  whom  he  wrote  ?  It  is 
probable,  that  this  distinction  was  known  to  Noah ; 
and  that  the  same  animals  were  esteemed  pure  (while 
others  were  impure)  both  by  Noah  and  by  Moses.  It 
is  manifest,  that  by  pure  or  chan  animals,  in  general, 
those  only  were  meant  which  might  be  oflTered  in 
sacrifice,  bs  bulls,  sheep,  goats,  and  their  several  spe- 
cies; and  the  like  among  birds,  as  pigeons.  dove« 
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.^fms,  and  sparrows.  For  the  common  uses  of  life, 
as  food,  &LC.  Mosea  allows  a  great  nuinher  of  animals ; 
but  it  is  <jiie8tional)le,  whether  in  this  place  we  are 
to  extend  the  pure  animals  beyond  those  admitted  in 
eacrifice.  The  pair  of  unclean  could  be  only  one 
male  and  one  female;  but  tlie  seven  clean  beasts 
might  be  two  males  and  five  females ;  one  male  for 
8»4;rifice,  tlie  other  for  multiplication  of  the  species. 

[The  preceding  remarks  are  from  Calmet.  The 
English  editor  has  expended  much  time  and  fruitless 
labor,  in  attempting  to  ascertain  tlie/onn  of  the  Ark ; 
and  has,  for  this  purpose,  compared  it  with  an  oriental 
house,  and  with  a  variety  of  objects  in  heathen  my- 
thology. But  all  oriental  houses  are  not  alike.  We 
can  only  draw  tlie  conclusion  from  the  Scripture 
account,  that  the  Ark  was  not  a  ship,  but  a  building 
in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  300  cubits  long,  50 
cubits  broad,  and  30  cubits  high.  The  length  of  the 
cubit,  in  the  great  variety  of  measures  which  bore 
this  name,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertiiin,  and  useless  to 
ctiujecture.  The  Ark  is  called  in  Hebrew  tfiebah,  by 
the  SepL  xi^ioToc,  kibotos ;  and  by  Josephus,  Xu^uaf, 
lanuix^  a  chest.  So  far  as  these  names  afford  any  evi- 
dence, they  also  go  to  show  that  the  Ark  of  Noah 
was  not  a  regularly  built  vessel;  but  merely  in- 
tended to  float  at  large  upon  the  waters.  We  may, 
therefore,  probably  with  justice,  regard  it  as  a  large, 
oblong,  floating  house,  with  a  roof  either  flat,  or  only 
slightly  incUned.  It  was  constructed  with  three  sto- 
ries, and  had  a  door  in  the  side.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  windows  in  tfit  side  ;  but  above,  i.  e.  probably 
in  the  flat  roof,  where  Noah  was  commanded  to 
make  them  of  a  cuhh  in  si/p  Gen.ri.  16.  That  this 
is  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  seems  apparent  from 
Gen.  viii.  13 ;  where  Noah  removes  the  covering  of 
the  Ark,  in  order  to  behold  whether  tJie  ground  was 
dry  ; — a  labor  surely  unnecessary,  had  there  been 
windows  in  the  sides  of  the  Ark. 

The  form  and  dimensions  of  Noah's  Ark  have 
ffiven  rise  to  an  infinite  amount  of  useless  speculation. 
I$esi(ie8  the  practical  illustration  of  building  similar 
ships,  mentioned  above,  many  books  have  also  been 
written  on  the  subject.  One  of  the  most  important 
was  written  by  the  Jesuit  Kircher,  under  tlie  title 
"Area  Noie,"  published  at  Rome,  1GG9,  in  folio,  and 
republished  at  Amsterdam  in  1675,  fol.  pp.  250.  This 
work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  contains  an  il- 
lustration of  what  took  place  before,  during,  and  afl;er 
the  deluge.  All  the  different  stories  and  compart- 
ments of  the  Ark  are  here  delineated  ;  and  the  beasts, 
birds,  and  reptiles,  are  all  appropriately  distributed ! 
The  plate  given  by  Calmet  to  represent  the  Ark,  does 
not  fall  much  short  of  the  same  fanciful  particularity. 
As  Noah  was  the  progenitor  of  all  the  nations  of 
tlie  earth,  we  might  njiturally  expect  to  find  memo- 
rials of  him  also  anjong  heathen  nations,  and  espe- 
cially interwoven  into  their  mythological  traditions. 
This  appears  to  have  been  undoubtedly  the  fiict. 
The  traces  of  the  deluge  in  heathen  mythology  have 
been  laboriously  collected  by  Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  My- 
thology, vol.  ii.  p.  193,  se(j. 

It  appears,  from  many  circumstances,  that  the  great 
patriarch  wjis  highly  reverenced  by  his  posterity. 
Tliey  styled  him  Prometheus,  Deucalion,  Theuth, 
Zuth,  Xuthus,  Inachus,  Dionnusus,  etc.  In  the 
Eaat,  his  true  name  was  better  preserved ;  he  was 
there  called  Noas,  Naus,  and  sometimes  contracted, 
Nous.  In<leed,  it  mnst  ever  remain  a  striking  fact, 
that  throughout  the  whole  kindred  family  of  lan- 
guages, from  India  to  us,  the  syllable  JVa,  or  JVachy 
ns  one  of  the  fundamental  sounds  by  which  toaier^ 


and  a  multitude  of  ideas  connected  vvi'.li  it,  are  des- 
ignated;  as  *ai9iv,  vofia,  vavq,  navis,  navigate^  nass 
J^a4:/ienj  etc. 

Suidas  relates  an  account  of  this  personage,  whom 
he  calls  Annacus,  agreeing  in  its  main  points  with  tne 
story  of  Noah,  and  which  is  further  illustrated  by 
Ste[)hen  of  Byzantium.  Diodorus,  and  other  Greeks, 
call  him  Deucahon ;  and  describe  the  deluge  as  uni- 
versal. We  are  assured  by  Philo,  (De  pra^mio  et 
peena.  vol.  ii.  p.  412.)  that  Deucahon  was  Noah. 
"The  Grecians  call  the  person  Deucalion,  but  the 
Chaldeans  style  him  Noe,  in  whose  time  there  hap- 
pened the  great  eruption  of  waters."  The  Chaldeans 
likewise  mentioned  hhn  by  the  name  of  Xisouthros. 
(Cedren.  p.  10.) — Eusebius  has  preserved  a  passage 
from  Abydenus,  (Prsef  Evang.  ix.  12.)  in  wliich  he 
speaks  of  Noah  as  a  king  under  the  name  of  Sei- 
sithrus,  and  says  that  "during  the  prevalence  of  the 
flood,  Seisithrus  sent  out  birds,  that  he  might  judge 
whetlier  the  waters  had  subsided  ;  but  that  the  birds, 
not  finding  any  resting  place,  returned  to  him  again. 
This  was  repeated  three  times ;  when  the  birds  were 
found  to  return  with  their  feet  stained  with  soil ;  by 
which  he  knew  that  the  flood  was  abated.  Upon 
this  he  quitted  the  ark."  Abydenus  concludes  with 
a  particular  in  which  all  the  easteni  writers  are 
unanimous,  viz.  that  the  place  of  descent  from  the 
Ark  was  in  Armenia. — Plutiirch  also  mentions  the 
dove  of  Noah,  (Deucahon,)  and  its  being  sent  from 
the  Ark.    (de  solert.  Animal,  v.  ii.  p.  968.J 

But  the  most  particular  account  of  the  deluge,  and 
the  nearest  of  any  to  that  of  Moses,  is  given  by  Lu- 
cian.  He  also  describes  Noah  under  the  name  of 
Deucalion,  (De  Dea  Syra,  v.  ii.  p.  882.)  and  says  he 
"put  all  his  family  into  a  vast  ark  which  he  had 
provided  ;  and  went  into  it  himself.  At  the  same 
time  animals  of  every  species,  boars,  horses,  lions, 
ser]>ents,  whatever  lived  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
followed  him  by  pairs ;  all  of  which  he  received  into 
the  ark,  and  experienced  no  evil  from  them.  Thus 
they  were  wafted  with  him  as  long  as  the  flood  en- 
dured." After  the  receding  of  the  waters,  Lucian 
says  Deucalion  went  out  from  the  Ark  and  raised  an 
altar  to  God ;  but  he  transposes  the  scene  to  Hiera- 
polis  in  Syria ;  where  the  natives  pretended  to  have 
particular  memorials  of  the  deluge. 

Most  of  the  authors  who  have  transmitted  these 
accounts,  likewise  affirm  that  the  remains  of  the  Ark 
were  visible  in  their  days  upon  one  of  the  mountains 
of  Annenia.  So  also  some  of  the  fathers.  This, 
however,  we  may  properly  aissume  as  fabulous.  See 
Ararat. 

Part  of  the  ceremonies,  in  most  of  the  ancient  mys- 
teries, consisted  in  carrying  about  a  ship  or  boat; 
which  may  perhaps,  relate  to  nothing  else  but  Noah 
and  tne  deluge.  So  the  ship  of  Isis,  so  celebrated 
among  tne  Egyptians.     ^Pitiscus  Lexicon.) 

Mr.  Bryant  is  of  opinion  that  the  appellation  of 
many  cities,  as  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  and  in  Boeotia, 
and  also  of  others  in  Cilicia,  Ionia,  Attica,  Syria,  and 
Italy,  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  th/bah,  the  word 
signifying  ark.  But  this  we  may  justly  regard  as 
verging  too  much  upon  the  fanciful. 

The  Ark  was  also  called  by  the  Greeks  xi^wtoc, 
kibotos,  which  would  seem  not  to  be  a  word  of  Greek 
origin.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  city  Apamea  in 
Phrygia  seems  to  have  become  particularly  connected 
with  the  memory  of  the  deluge.  This  city  waa  an- 
ciently called  Cihotus,  whether  in  commemoration 
of  the  deluge,  or  whether,  being  so  called,  the  name 
was  afterwards  referred  to  the  Ark,  it  is  difficult  to 
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nj.  At  any  rate,  the  people  of  this  city  seem  to 
have  collerted  or  preserved  more  particular  and 
authentic  traditions  concerning  tlie  flood,  and  of  the 
preservation  of  the  human  race,  than  are  elsewhere 
to  Ikj  met  with  out  of  the  Bible.     *ll. 

A  s[>ecimen  of  this  is  given  in  the  annexed  medal, 

which  is  preserved  in  tiie 
cabinet  of  the  king  of 
France,  and  is  too  remark- 
able to  be  overlooked  ; 
and  having  been  particu- 
larly scrutinized  by  the 
late  Abbe  Barthelemy,  at 
the  desire  of  tlie  late  Dr. 
Combe,  was,  by  that  able 
antiquary,  pronounced 
authentic.  It  bears  on 
one  side  the  head  of  Se- 
venis ;  on  the  other  a  history  in  two  parts ;  represent- 
ing, first,  two  figures  enclosed  in  an  ark,  or  chest, 
sustained  by  stout  jiosts  at  the  corners,  and  well 
timbered  throughout.  On  the  side  are  letters ;  on  the 
top  is  a  dove  ;  in  fronts  the  same  two  figures  which 
we  see  in  the  ark  are  represented  as  come  out,  and 
departing  from  their  late  residence.  Hovering  over 
them  is  the  dove,  with  a  sprig  in  its  bill.  (Double 
histories  are  common  on  medals.)  The  situation  of 
these  figures  implies  the  situation  of  the  door ;  and 
clearly  commemorates  an  esca})e  from  the  dangers 
of  water,  by  means  of  a  floating  vessel.  Whether 
tliese  particulars  can  be,  without  difiiculLy,  referred  to 
the  history  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  as  usually  un- 
derstood, will  be  strongly  doubted  by  all  who  duly 
contemplate  the  subject.  Moreover,  the  Abb6  Bar- 
thelemy informs  us,  that  the  letters  on  the  ark  are — 
'*th(^  letter  N,  followed  by  two  or  three  others,  of 
which  there  remain  only  the  slightest  traces ;  or,  to 
gpeak  more  accurately,  there  is  nothing  but  the  con- 
tour of  the  second  letter  to  be  distinguished,  which, 
according  to  different  lights,  appears  sometimes  an 
12,  (O,)  sometimes  an  E.  There  are  traces  of  two  or 
three  others ;"  say  of  two  others  ;  one  of  which  "  in 
some  lights  appears  to  be  O  (-Q)."  [These  letters 
Mr.  Bryant  reads  as  NSiE.  The  inscription  refers 
it  to  Apamea.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a 
notion  that  the  ark  rested  on  the  hills  of  Celfena, 
where  the  city  Cibotus  was  founded  ;  and  the  Sibyl- 
line oracles,  wherever  they  were  written,  also  include 
these  hills  under  the  name  of  Ararat,  and  mention 
this  circumstance.  See  Apamea,  and  Ararat.  R. 
It  is  possible,  says  Mr.  Taylor,  that  tlie  reader  may 
not  at  first  perceive  the  propriety  of  attaching  so 
great  importance  to  the  history  of  Noah's  deliverance 
and  its  commemoration.  The  outcry  of  a  certain 
class  of  reasoners  against  Revelation  has  long  been, 
"Bring  us  facts  which  all  the  world  agree  in; 

FACTS  ADMITTED,  ESTABLISHED,  BY  UNBIASED  EVI- 
DENCE," &c.  If,  in  answer  to  this,  we  adduce  proof 
that  the  Christian  dis})ensation  is  from  above,  we 
are  reminded— " How  few  of  mankind  receive  it! 
Christ's  own  nation  deny  the  subject  of  it ;  heathen 
lands  refuse  him."  If  we  advert  to  Moses — "  What ! 
a  leader  of  a})itiful  horde  of  leprous  slaves!  at  most, 
a  legislator  acknowledged  by  a  single  nation !  and 
that  a  stupid  nation  too."  To  estabhsh  the  assertion, 
therefore,  that  Deity  has  condescended  to  make 
known  his  intentions  to  man,  he  invites  such  persons 
to  investigate  the  instance  of  Noah  : — Was  the 
deluge,  he  asks,  a  real  occurrence  ? — All  mankind 
acknowledge  it.  Wherever  tradition  has  been 
maintained,  wherever  written  record*  are  preserved 


wherever  commemorative  rites  have  been  instituted 
what  has  been  their  subject  ? — ^The  deluge  ;  deUver- 
ance  from  destruction  by  a  flood.     The  savage  and 
tlie  sage  agree  in  this :  North  ana  South,  East  and 
West,  relate  the  danger  of  their  great  ancestor  from 
overwhelming   waters. — But    he   was    saved :    and 
how? — By  personal  exertion?     By  long  supported 
swimming  ?     By  concealment  in  the  highest  moim- 
tains  ?     No :  but  by  enclosure  in  a  large  floating  edi- 
fice of  his  own  construction — his  own  construction, 
for  this   particular   purpose.     But  this   labor  wa« 
long ;  this  was  not  the  work  of  a  day ;  he  must  have 
FOREKNOWN  SO  astouishing  an  event,  a  considerable 
time  previous  to  its  actual  occurrence. — Whence  did 
he  receive  this  foreknowledge  ?     Did  tlie  earth 
inform  him,  that  at  twenty,  thirty,  forty  years'  dis- 
tance it  would  disgorge  a  flood .'' — ^Surely  not.     Did 
the  stars  announce  that  they  would  dissolve  the  ter- 
restrial atmosphere   in   terrific  rains? — Surely  not. 
Whence,  then,  had  Noah  his  foreknowledge  ?   Did 
he  begin  to  build  when  the  first  showers  descended  ? 
This  was  too  late.     Had  he  been  accustomed  to  rains 
formerly — why  think  them  now  of  importance  ?  Had 
he    never    seen   rain — what   could   induce   him   to 
provide  against  it?     Why  this  year  more  than  last 
year  ? — why  last  year  more  than  the  year  before  ? 
These  inquiries  are  direct:  we  cannot  flinch  from 
the  fact.     Erase  it  from  the  Mosaic  records ;  still  it 
is  recorded  in  Greece,  in  Egypt,  in  India,  and  in 
Britain :  it  is  registered  in  the  very  sacra  of  the  pagan 
world  ;  and  is  annually  renewed  by  commemorative 
imitation,  where  the  hberty  of  opinion  is  not  fettered 
by  prejudices  derived  fi-om  Helirew  institutions,  or 
by  the  "sophisticated"  inventions  of  Christianity. — 
"  Go,  infidel,"  he  adds,  "  turn  to  the  right  hand,  or  to 
the  left  hand :  take  your  choice  of  difficulties :  dis- 
j)arage  all  mankind  as  fools,  as  willing  dupes  to 
superstitious  commemoration,  as  leagued  throughout 
the  world  to  delude  themselves  in  (  rder  to  impugn 
your  wisdom,  your  just-thinkiim,  your  love  of  truth, 
your  unbiased  integrity ;  or  allow  that  this  fact, 
at  least  this  one  fact,  is  established  by  testimony 
abundantly  suflScient;  but  remember,  that  if  it  be 
established,  it  implies  a  commcnication  from  GOD 
TO  MAN. — Who  could  inform  Noah  ?    Why  did 
not   that   great   patriarch    provide   against   Firt7 — 
against    Earthquakes  ? — against    Explosions  ? — Why 
against  a  Deluge  ? — why  against  Water  ? — Away  with 
subterfuge.     Say  frankly,  '  This  was  the  dictation  of 
Deity ;'  say,  '  Only  HE  who  made  the  world  could 
predict  the  time,  the  means,  the  causes  of  this  devas- 
tation ;  only  HE  could  excite  the  hope  of  restoration 
or  suggest  a  method  of  deliverance.'     Use  your  owrn 
language;  but  permit  a  humble  behever  to  adopt 
language  already  recorded:  ^  By  faith,  JVoah — being 
warned  of  God— of  things  never  seen  as  yet — in  pious 
fear — pr^ared  the  Ark  (KibotosJ  to  the  saving  of  his 
family — by  which  he  condemned  the  world.''     May  a 
similar  condemnation  never  rest  on  us,  who  must  at 
least  admh  the  truth  of  one  text  in  the  Bibie — or 
stand  convicted  by  the  united  voice  of  all  mankind, 
and  by  the  testimony  of  the  earth,  the  now  shattered 
the  now  disordered  earth  itself!" 

II.  ARK  OF  the  Covenant.  The  Hebre 
word  inN,  which  Moses  employs  to  denote  th 
sacred  coffer  in  which  the  tables  of  the  law 
were  deposited,  signifies  a  chest  or  box.  It  was 
of  Shittim-wood,  covered  with  plates  of  gold  ;  two 
cubits  and  a  half  in  length,  a  cubit  and  a  half 
wide,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  high.  On  the  top  of  it, 
all  roimd,  ran  a  kind  of  gold  crown  ;  and  two  char 
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ubmi  were  over  the  cover.  It  had  four  rings  of 
gold,  two  on  each  side,  through  which  staves  were 
put,  by  which  it  was  carried,  Exod.  xxv.  10 — 22. 
After  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  the  Ark  continued 
some  time  at  Gilgal ;  (Josh.  iv.  19.)  whence  it  was 
removed  to  Shiloh,  1  Sam.  i.  3.  From  hence  the 
Israehtes  took  it  to  their  camp ;  but  when  they  gave 
battle  to  the  Philistines,  it  was  taken  by  the  enemy, 
chap.  iv.  The  Philistines,  oppressed  by  the  hand 
of  God,  however,  returned  the  Ark,  and  it  was  lodged 
at  Kirjath-jearim,  chap.  vii.  1.  It  was  afterwards,  in 
the  reign  of  Saul,  at  Nob.  David  conveyed  it  from 
Kirjath-jearim  to  the  house  of  Obed-Edom ;  and  from 
thence  to  his  palace  at  Sion  ;  (2  Sam.  vi.)  and,  lastly, 
Solomon  brought  it  into  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  2 
Chron.  v.  2.  (See  Armies.)  It  remained  in  the  tem- 
pie  with  all  suitable  respect,  till  the  times  of  the  later 
kings  of  J  udah,  who,  abandoning  themselves  to  idol- 
atry, were  so  daring  as  to  establish  their  idols  in  the 
holy  place  itself.  The  priests,  unable  to  endure  this 
profanation,  removed  the  Ark,  and  carried  it  from 
place  to  place,  to  preserve  it  from  the  pollution  and 
unpiety  of  these  princes.  Josiah  commanded  them 
to  bring  it  back  to  the  sanctuary,  and  forbade  them 
to  carry  it,  as  they  had  hitherto  done,  into  the  coun- 
try, 2  Chron.  xxxv.  3. 

It  is  doubted,  with  good  reason,  whether  the  Ark 
was  replaced  in  the  temple,  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  Babylon.  Dr.  Prideaux  is  of  opinion,  that 
as  the  Jews  found  it  necessary,  for  the  celebration  of 
their  worship  in  the  second  temple,  to  have  a  new 
altar  of  incense,  a  new  shew-bread  table,  and  a  new 
candlestick,  they  had  likewise  a  new  Ark ;  and  he 
asks,  Since  the  holy  of  holies,  and  the  veil  drawn  be- 
fore it,  were  wholly  for  the  sake  of  the  Ark,  what 
need  had  there  been  of  these  in  the  second  temple, 
if  there  had  not  been  the  Ark  also  to  which  they 
referred  ?  Some  think  that  Nebuchadnezzar  con- 
veyed the  Ark  to  Babylon,  among  the  spoil  of  rich 
vessels  carried  off*  by  him  from  the  temple  ;  others, 
that  Manasseh,  having  set  up  idols  in  the  temple, 
took  away  the  Ark,  which  was  not  returned  during 
his  reign.  The  author  of  Esdras  (2  Esd.  x.  22.)  rep- 
resents the  Jews  lamenting,  that  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  was  taken  by  the  Chaldeans,  among  the 
plunder  of  the  temple.  The  Gemara  of  Jerusalem, 
and  that  of  Babylon,  both  acknowledge,  that  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  was  one  of  the  things  wanting  in  the 
second  temple.  The  Jews  flatter  themselves,  that 
it  will  be  restored  by  their  Messiah,  says  Abarbanel ; 
but  Jeremiah,  (cliap.lii.  16.)  speaking  of  the  time  of 
the  Messiah,  says,  they  shall  neither  talk  nor  think  of 
the  Ark,  nor  remember  it  any  more.  Esdras,  Nehe- 
miah,  the  Maccabees,  and  Josephus,  never  mention 
the  Ark  in  the  second  temple ;  and  Josephus  says 
expressly,  that  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Titus, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  sanctuary.  Lastly,  the  rab- 
bins agree  in  saying,  that,  after  the  captivity  of  Baby- 
lon, the  Ark  was  not  at  Jerusalem ;  and  that  the 
foundation-stone,  which  they  beheve  to  be  the  cen- 
tre of  the  holy  mountain,  was  placed  in  the  sanc- 
tuary in  its  room.  The  fathers,  and  Christian  com- 
mentators, agree  generally  with  the  Jews  on  this 
point. 

Beside  the  tables  of  the  covenant,  placed  by  Moses 
in  the  sacred  coflTer,  God  appointed  the  blossoming 
rod  of  Aaron  to  be  lodged  there,  (Numb.  xvii.  10.) 
and  the  omer  of  manna  which  was  gathered  in  the 
wilderness,  Exod.  xvi.  33,  34. 

The  heathen,  likewise,  had,  in  their  religious  rites, 
little  chests,  or  rist(B,  in  which  they  locked  up  their 
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most  sacred  things.  Apuleius  says,  that  in  procei*- 
sions  in  Egypt  there  was  a  chest-bearer,  who  carried 
a  box,  enclosing  the  richest  things  for  their  rehgioui 
Plutarch,  on  the  rites  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  sayg 
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the  same.  Pausanias  mentions  a  chest,  in  which  ti^e 
Trojans  locked  up  their  mysteries,  which,  at  the 
siege  of  Troy,  fell  to  Euripulus's  share.  The  an- 
cient Etrurians  had  also  cistcB  ;  so  had  the  Greeks 
and  Romans :  but  tliese  chests  often  enclosed  things 
profane,  superstitious,  and  ridiculous ;  whereas  the 
Ark  of  God  contained  the  most  sacred  and  serious 
things  in  the  world. 

ARKITES,  (Gen.  x.  17.) and  Archite9,(1  Chron. 
i.  15.)  a  Canaanitish  tribe  inhabiting  the  city  Area 
(* ^5 x//)  in  Syria,  some  miles  north  of  Tripolis.  Ar- 
ea was  the  birth-place  of  Alexander  Severus.  Burck- 
hardt  found  here  ruins,  which  serve  to  show  its  an- 
cient importance.  Travels  in  Syr  p.  162,  or  Grerm. 
ed.  p.  520,  with  Gesenius's  note. 

ARM.  This  word  is  frequently  used  in  th* 
Scriptures  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  to  denote  power, 
as  1  Sam.  ii.  31  ;  Ps.  x.  15;  Ezek.  xxx.21.  Hence, 
any  remarkable  or  striking  manifestation  of  God's 
power  is  referred  to  his  arm,  Exod.  vi.  6  ;  Ps.  xlir. 
3 ;  xcviii.  1  ;  Luke  i.  51 ;  Acts  xiii.  17.  The  prophet 
represents  God  as  the  arm  of  his  people,  (Isa.  xxxiiL 
2.)  in  affording  them  strength  and  protection.  In 
allusion  to  the  ancient  custom  of  warriors  makinr 
bare  the  arm  when  closely  engaged  in  combat,  God 
is  said  to  "  make  bare  his  arm,"  when  in  any  signs) 
manner  he  interposes  his  power  for  the  deliverance 
of  his  people,  and  the  destruction  of  his  enemies,, 
Isa.  lii.  10. 

ARMAGEDDON,  [mountain  of  Megiddoy)  a  place 
mentioned  Rev.  xvi.  16.  Megiddo  is  a  city  in  the 
great  plain,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Carmel,  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  much  slaughter.  Under  this  char- 
acter it  is  referred  to  in  the  above  text,  as  the  placs 
in  which  God  will  collect  together  his  enemies  for 
destruction.     See  Megiddo. 

ARMENIA,  a  considerable  province  of  Asia; 
having  Media  on  the  east,  Cappadocia  on  the  west, 
Colchis  and  Iberia  on  tlie  north,  Mesopotamia  on 
the  south,  and  the  Euphrates  and  Syria  on  tlie  south- 
west. Care  should  be  taken  to  distinguish  Arme- 
nia from  Aramsea,  or  Syria,  with  which  it  htus  been 
sometimes  confounded. 

The  name  Armenia  is  probably  derived  from 
Hanninni,  the  mountainous  country  of  the  Minni,  or 
Mineans,  who  are  noticed  Jer.  U.  27.  In  Gen.  viiL 
4,  Moses  says  the  ark  rested  on  the  mountains  of 
Armenia;  in  the  Hebrew,  the  mountains  of  Ararat: 
and  in  2  Kings  xix.  37,  it  is  said  the  two  sons  of 
Sennacherib,  after  having  killed  tlieir  father,  es- 
caped into  Armenia ;  in  the  Hebrew,  the  land  of 
Ararat. 

ARMIES.  The  Lord,  in  Scripture,  assumes  the 
name  "Jehovah  of  Hosts:"  niNJi  rtyrt\  The  Hebrew 
nation,  in  many  places,  is  called  the  "  army  of  the 
Lord,"  because  God  was  considered  as  its  head  and 
general ;  who  named  the  captains  of  its  armies ; 
who  ordained  war  and  peace  ;  whose  priests  sounded 
the  trumpets,  &c.  The  armies  of  Israel  were  not 
composed  of  regular  troops  kept  constantly  m  pay ; 
the  whole  nation  were  fignting  men,  ready  to  march 
as  occasion  required.  The  army  expected  no  re- 
ward beside  honor,  and  the  spoils  taken,  which  were 
divided  by  the  chiefs.  Each  soldier  furnished  him- 
self with  arms  and  provisions,  and  their  wars  wers 
generally  of  short  duration:  they  fought  on  foot,  hay- 
ing no  horse,  till  the  reign  of  Solomon.     David  is 
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the  first  who  had  regular  troops ;  his  successors,  for 
the  most  parr^  had  only  inihtia,  excepting  their  body- 
guards, which  were  not  numerous.  When  they 
expected  to  give  battle,  proclamation  was  made  at 
the  head  of  every  battalion,  according  to  Deut.  xx. 
5.  (See  War.j  The  ark  of  God  was  often  borne 
in  the  army,  (1  Sam.  iv.  4,  5 ;  2  Sam.  xi.  11 ;  xv. 
24.)  and  the  Israelites  of  tiie  ten  tribes,  in  imitation 
of  Judah,  carried  their  golden  calves  with  them  in 
their  camp,  as  the  Philistines  did  their  idols,  1  Chron. 
xiv.  12  ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  8. 

Few  things  in  history  are  more  surprising  than 
the  great  numbers  which  are  recorded  as  forming 
eastern  armies  ;  even  the  Scripture  accounts  of  tlie 
armies  that  invaded  Judea,  or  were  raised  in  Judea, 
often  excite  the  wonder  of  their  readers.  To  paral- 
lel these  great  numbers  by  those  of  other  armies,  is 
not  ALL  that  is  acceptable  to  the  inquisitive ;  it  is 
requisite  also  to  show  how  so  small  a  province  as 
the  Holy  Land  really  was,  could  furnish  such  mighty 
armies  of  fighting  men  ;  with  the  uncertainty  of  tlie 

Eroportion  of  these  fighting  men  to  the  whole  num- 
er  of  the  nation  ;  in  respect  to  which  many  un- 
founded conjectures  have  esca[)ed  the  pens  of  the 
learned.  With  a  view  to  this,  Mr.  Taylor  has  at- 
tempted, by  adducing  instances  of  numerous  armies 
which  have  been  occasionally  raised,  to  show  what 
may  be  done  by  despotic  power,  or  the  impulse  of 
military  glory ;  and  also  that  the  composition  of 
Asiatic  armies  is  such  as  may  render  credible  those 
numbers  which  express  their  gross  amount;  while 
no  just  inference  respecting  the  entire  population  of 
a  country  can  be  drawn  from  the  numbers  stated  as 
occasionally  composing  its  armies. 

The  account  given  by  Knolles,  in  his  "  History  of 
the  Turks,"  of  the  contending  armies  of  Bajazet  and 
Tamerlane,  is  no  bad  specimen  of  the  "  I  will"  of 
military  power,  of  tlie  cares  and  anxieties  attending 
on  the  station  of  command,  and  of  the  feelings  of 
great  minds  on  great  occasions.  "  So,  marching  on, 
Tamerlane  at  length  came  to  Bachichich,  where  he 
staid  to  refresh  his  army  eight  dales,  and  there  againe 
took  a  generall  muster  thereof,  wherein  were  found 
fas  most  write  jybiir  hundred  thousand  horse,  and  six 
hundred  thousand  foot ;  or,  as  some  others  that  were 
there  present  affirme,  three  hundred  thousand  horse- 
men, and  Jiue  hundred  thousand  foot  of  al  nations. 
Vnto  whom  he  there  gaue  a  generall  pay,  and,  as 
his  manner  was,  made  vnto  them  an  oration,  inform- 
ing them  of  such  orders  as  he  would  haue  kept,  to 
the  end  they  might  the  better  obserue  the  same : 
with  much  other  mihtarie  discipline,  whereof  he  was 
very  curious  with  his  captains.  At  which  time,  also, 
it  was  lawfull  for  euery  common  soldier  to  behold 
him  with  more  boldness  than  on  other  dales,  foras- 
much as  he  did  for  that  time,  and  such  like,  lay 
aside  imperial  majestic,  and  shew  himselfe  more  fa- 
miUar  unto  them."  p.  215.  "  Malcozzius  hauing 
made  true  relation  vnto  Baiazet,  was  by  him  de- 
manded 'whecner  of  the  two  armies  he  thought  big- 
ger or  stronger  ?'  for  now  Baiazet  had  assembled  a 
mightie  annie  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  or,  as 
some  report,  of  three  hundred  thousand  horsemen  and 
ttpo  hundred  thousand  foot.  Whercunto  Malcozzius, 
hauing  before  craned  pardon,  answered,  *  That  it 
could  not  be,  but  that  l^am^rlane  might  in  reason 
haue  the  greater  number,  for  that  he  was  a  com- 
Dumder  of  farre  greater  countries.'  Wherewith 
proud  Baiazet  offended,  in  great  choller  replied, 
*Out  of  doubt,  the  sight  of  the  Tartarian  hath  made 
this  coward  so  afilraid,  that  he  thinketh  euery  enemie 


to  be  two."  p.  216.  "  All  which  Tamerlane,  walk- 
ing this  night  vp  &  down  in  his  canipe,  heard,  and 
much  reioiced  to  see  the  hope  that  his  soldiers  had 
alreadie  in  general  conceiued  of  the  victorie.  Who 
after  the  second  watch  returning  vnto  his  pauilhon, 
and  there  casting  himself  upon  a  carpet,  had  thought 
to  haue  slept  a  while  ;  b^it  his  cares  not  suffering  him 
so  to  do,  he  then,  as  his  manner  was,  called  for  aoooke 
wherein  was  contained  the  Hues  of  his  fathers  and  an- 
cestors, and  of  other  valiant  woiifdes,  the  which  he  vstd 
ordinarily  to  read,  as  he  then  did:  not  as  therwith 
vainly  to  deceiue  the  time,  but  to  make  vse  thereof, 
by  the  imitation  of  that  which  was  by  them  worthily 
done,  &  dechning  of  such  dangers  as  they  by  their 
rashness  or  ouersight  fel  into."  p.  218.  [See  the 
same  kind  of  occupation  of  Ahasuerus,  Esther  vi. 
1.]  "My  will  is,  said  Tamerlane,  'that  my  men 
come  forward  vnto  me  as  soon  as  they  may,  for  I 
will  aduance  forward  with  an  hundred  thousand  foot- 
men, fiftie  thousand  vpon  each  of  my  two  wings,  and 
in  the  middest  of  them  forty  tliousand  of  my  best 
horsemen.  My  pleasure  is,  that  after  they  haue  tried 
the  force  of  these  men,  that  they  coine  vnto  my 
avauntgard,  of  whom  I  wil  dispose,  &Lffty  thousarid 
horse  more  in  three  bodies,  whom  thou  shalt  com- 
mand :  which  I  wil  assist  with  80,000  horse,  where- 
in shal  be  mine  owii  person  :  hauing  100,000  foot- 
men behind  me,  who  shal  march  in  two  squadrons : 
and  for  my  arereward  I  appoint  40,000  horse,  and 
fiftie  thousand  footmen,  who  shal  not  march  but  to 
my  aid.  And  1  wil  make  choice  of  10,000  of  my 
best  horse,  whom  I  wil  send  into  eury  place  where 
I  shal  thinke  needfull  within  my  armie,  for  to  im- 
part my  commands."  p.  218. 

It  is  impossible,  on  this  occasion,  not  to  recollect 
the  immense  army  led  by  Napoleon  into  Russia, 
exceeding  six  hundred  thousand  troops ;  also,  the 
forces  engaged  around  Leipsic  ;  amounting  (includ- 
ing both  sides)  to  half  a  million  of  men. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  "  such  mighty  empires 
may  well  be  supposed  to  raise  forces,  to  which  the 
small  state  of  Judea  was  incompetent."  This  may 
safely  be  admitted  ;  but  what  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  nature  and  coviposition  of  the  Jewish,  as  of  other 
eastern  armies,  we  may  learn  from  the  follo^ving 
relations ;  which  contribute  to  strengthen  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  greater  numbers  recorded  as  compos- 
ing them.  Baron  du  Tott  reports  as  follows  of  the 
armies  raised  by  the  Cham  of  the  Crimea :  "It  may 
be  presumed  that  the  rustic  frugal  life  which  these 
pastoral  people  lead  favors  population,  while  the 
wants  and  excesses  of  luxury,  among  polished  na- 
tions, strike  at  its  very  root.  In  fact,  it  is  observed, 
that  the  people  are  less  numerous  under  the  roofs 
of  the  Crimea,  and  the  province  of  Boodjack,  than 
in  the  tents  of  the  Noguais.  The  best  calculation 
we  can  make,  is  from  a  view  of  the  military  forces 
which  the  Cham  is  able  to  assemble.  We  shall 
soon  see  this  prince  raising  three  armies  at  the  same 
time  ;  one  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  which  he  com- 
manded in  person  ;  another  of  sixty  thousand,  com- 
manrled  by  the  Calga ;  and  a  third  of  forty  thousand, 
by  the  Nooradin.  He  had  the  power  of  raising 
double  the  number,  vnthout  prejudice  to  the  necessary 
labors  of  the  state."  (Vol.  i.  p.  113.)  "The  invasion 
of  New  Servia,  which  had  been  determined  on  at 
Constantinople,  was  consented  to  in  tlie  assembly  of 
the  Grand  Vassals  of  Tartary,  and  orders  were  ex- 
pedited, throughout  the  provinces,  for  the  necessary 
military  suppUes.  Tliree  horsemen  were  to  be  fur- 
nished by  eight  families ;  which  number  wis  esiimai- 
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Mi  to  be  sufficient  for  the  three  armies,  which  were 
all  to  begin  their  operations  at  once.  That  of  the 
STooradin,  consisting  of  forty  thousand  wen,  had  or- 
lers  to  repair  to  the  Little  Don ;  that  of  the  Calga, 
3f  sixty  thousand^  was  to  range  the  left  coast  of  tlie 
Boristhenes,  till  they  came  beyond  the  Orela ;  and  that 
»rhich  the  Cham  commanded  in  person,  of  a  hundred 
■housand^  was  to  penetrate  into  New  Servia."  (Vol. 

p.  150.)  The  following  descriptive  account  of 
Asiatic  armies  is  from  Volney: — ^^  Sixty  thousand 
nen,  with  them,  are  very  far  from  being  synonymous 
irith  sixty  thousand  soldiers^  as  in  our  armies.  That 
bf  which  we  are  now  s[)eaking  affords  a  proof  of 
iiis :  it  might  amount,  in  fact,  to  forty  thousand  men, 
which  may  be  classed  as  follows: — Five  thousand 
Vlamlouk  cavalry,  which  was  the  whole  effective  army ; 
ibout  fifteen  hundred  Barbary  Arabs,  on  foot,  and 
lo  other  infantry,  for  the  Turks  are  acquainted  with 
lone ;  with  them  the  cavalry  is  every  thing.  Be- 
rides  these,  each  Mamlouk  having  in  his  suite  two 
footmen,  armed  with  staves^  tliese  would  form  a  body 
i)f  ten  thousand  valets,  besides  a  number  of  servants 
md  serradgisy  or  attendants  on  horseback,  for  the 
Bey  and  Kachefs,  which  may  be  estimated  at  two 
iiousand :  all  the  rest  were  sutlers,  and  the  usual 
Tain  of  followers. — Such  was  this  army,  as  described 
:o  be  in  Palestine,  by  persons  who  had  seen  and 
bllowed  it."  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  124.)  "  The  Asiatic 
mnies  ai'e  mobsj  their  marches  ravages,  their  cam- 
jaigns  mere  inroads,  and  their  battles  bloody  frays. 
The  strongest,  or  the  most  adventurous  paity,  goes 
n  search  of  the  other,  which  not  unfrequently  flies 
ivithout  offering  resistance  :  if  they  stand  their 
^round,  they  engage  pell-mell,  discharge  their  car- 
3ines,  break  their  speai*s,  and  hack  each  other  with 
;heir  sabres ;  for  they  rarely  have  any  cannon,  and 
ivhen  they  have,  they  are  but  of  little  service.  A 
lanic  frequently  diffuses  itself  itrithout  cause :  one 
)arty  flies ;  the  other  pursues,  and  shouts  victory ; 
he  vanquished  submits  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror, 
ind  the  campaign  often  terminates  without  a  battle." 
p.  126.  It  appears,  by  these  extracts,  that  the  num- 
bers which  compose  the  gross  of  Asiatic  armies  are 
v^ery  far  from  denoting  the  true  number  of  soldiers, 
fighting  men  of  that  army  ;  in  fact,  when  we  deduct 
those  whose  attendance  is  of  little  advantage,  it  may 
be  not  very  distant  from  truth,  if  we  say  nine  out 
of  ten  are  such  as,  in  Europe,  would  be  forbidden  the 
army  ;  nor  is  the  suggestion  absolutely  to  be  rejected, 
that  when  we  read  40,  instead  of  400,  the  true 
fighting  corps  of  soldiers  only  are  reckoned  and 
stated.  However  that  may  be,  these  authorities  are 
sufficient  to  justify  the  possibility  of  such  numbers  as 
Scripture  has  recorded,  being  assembled  for  pur- 
poses of  warfare  ;  of  which  purposes  plunder  is  not 
one  of  the  least  in  the  o[)inion  of  those  who  usually 
attend  a  camj).  It  follows,  also,  that  no  conclusive 
estimate  of  the  population  of  a  kingdom  can  be 
drawn  from  such  assemblages,  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  and,  therefore,  that  no  calculation  ought  to 
be  hazarded  on  such  imperfect  data^ 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  connected  with 
eastern  armies  that  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  es- 
pecially as  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  ilhistrating 
a  passage  of  Scripture.  We  mean,  the  apparently 
singular  request  made  by  Barak,  the  general  of  the 
Israehtes,  to  Deborah  the  prophetess,  Judg.  iv.  6. 
Deborah  commanded  him  in  llie  name  of  the  Lord 
lo  encamp  on  mount  Tabor,  with  ten  thousand  men  : 
"  And  I  will  draw  unto  thee,  to  the  river  Kishon, 
Sisera,  the  captain  of  Jabin's  army,  with  his  chariots 


and  his  multitude ;  and  I  will  deliver  him  into  thine 
hand.  And  Barak  said  unto  her.  If  thou  wilt  go 
with  me,  then  I  will  go:  but  if  thou  \vilt  not  go 
with  me,  then  I  will  not  go."  Modern  warfkre 
would  nmch  ratlier  decline  the  company  of  a  wo- 
man, who,  under  the  circumstances  stated,  wa*j  httle 
other  than  commander-in-chief.  But  we  learn  from 
Xenophon,  (Cyrop.  Hb.  iv.)  "  that  most  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Asia  are  attended  in  their  military  ex- 
peditions by  those  whom  they  live  with  at  home." — 
"  The  army  brought  chariots  which  they  had  taken ; — 
some  of  them  full  of  the  most  considerable  women, 
....for  to  this  day  all  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  in  time 
of  war,  attend  the  service  accompanied  with  what 
they  value  most ;  and  they  say,  that  they  fight  the 
better  when  the  objects  most  dear  to  them  are  pres- 
ent," Herodotus  (Polhymnia,  cap.  39.)  narrates  the 
following  history :  "  Pythius,  the  Lydian,  had  highly 
honored  king  Xerxes  by  contributions,  entertain- 
ments, &c. — whom  he  thus  addressed  :  '  Sir,  I  have 
five  sons,  who  are  all  with  you  in  this  Grecian  expe- 
dition ;  I  would  entreat  you  to  pity  my  age,  and 
dispense  with  the  presence  of  the  eldest.  Take  with 
you  the  four  others,  but  leave  this  to  manage  my 
affairs.' — Xerxes  in  great  indignation  made  this 
reply  :  '  Infamous  man  !  you  see  me  embark  my  aU 
in  this  Grecian  war  ;  myself,  my  children^  my  broth- 
ers, my  domestics,  and  my  friends ; — how  dare  you, 
then,  presume  to  mention  your  son,  you  who  are  my 
slave,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  accompany  me  on 
this  occasion — with  all  your  family,  and  even  your 
unfe  V  "  We  may  now  form  a  better  notion  of  the 
policy  of  Barak,  in  stipulating  for  the  presence  of  the 
prophetess  who  judged  Israel  with  his  army.  She 
was  a  public  person,  was  well  known  to  all  Is- 
rael, and  her  appearance  would  no  less  stimulate 
the  valor  of  the  troops  to  "fight  the  better  for 
an  object  most  dear  to  them,"  than  it  would  sanc- 
tion the  undertaking  determined  on  and  executed 
against  an  oppressor  so  powerful  as  Jabin,  king  of 
Canaan. 

This  notion  may  be  extended  somewhat  further ; 
for  Deborah,  in  her  triumphant  song,  supposes  that 
Sisera's  mother  attributed  the  delay  in  his  return  to 
the  great  number  of  captives — female  captives- 
taken  from  the  enemy — "to  every  man  a  damsel,  oi 
two  ;" — families  of  the  warriors  of  Israel,  taken  pris- 
oners in  their  camp,  equally  with  seizures  made  in 
the  villages  and  towns.  Whether  this  be  correct 
or  not,  no  striking  objection  seems  to  oppose  it — and 
we  are  sure  that  the  presence  of  women  of  rank  in 
the  camps  of  the  orientals  was  not  uncommon. 
Every  body  is  acquainted  with  the  generosity  of 
Alexander  in  the  tent  of  Darius,  when  the  royal 
family  of  Persia  became  his  captives ;  and  the  story 
of  Panthea  is  so  beautifully  told  by  Xenophon, 
(Cyrop.  lib.  v.)  that  if  it  be  already  famihar  to  the 
reader,  he  cannot  be  displeased  with  its  repetition. 
The  generosity  of  Alexander  might  emulate,  but  it 
could  not  excel,  the  generosity  of  Cyrus.  "When 
we  first  entered  her  tent  (that  of  Panthea)  we  did 
not  know  her ;  for  she  was  sitting  on  the  ground, 
with  all  her  women-servants  roimd  her,  and  was 
dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  her  servants  were : 
but  when  we  looked  around,  being  desirous  to  know 
which  was  the  mistress,  she  immediately  appeared 
to  excel  all  the  others,  though  she  was  sitting  with 
a  veil  over  her,  and  looking  down  upon  the  ground. 
When  we  bid  her  arise,  she  and  the  servants  around 
her  rose.  Standing  in  a  dejected  posture,  her  tears 
fell  at  her  feet,"  &c.     This  idea  of  women  attending 
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soldiers  contributes  an  illustration  to  a  verse  in  that 
sufficiently  obscure  effusion,  Psalm  Ixviii.  12. 

Kings  of  armies  did  flee,  did  flee. 

And  she  who  tarried  at  home  divided  tlie  spoil. 

[Here  the  phrase  "  she  that  tarries  at  home,"  or, 
more  properly,  "that  abides  in  the  house,"  is  poet- 
ically put  for  female  ;  since  in  the  East  it  is  custom- 
ary for  the  women  to  remain  within  doors.  The 
distribution  of  the  plunder  is  here,  therefore,  attribut- 
ed to  the  women ;  and  appropriately ;  for  it  was 
enough  for  the  men  to  have  vanquished  the  en- 
emies and  conquered  in  battle ;  the  spoil^  obtained 
through  their  valor,  was  left  to  the  equitable  division 
of  others;  and  who  more  proper  for  this  than  the 
females  ?     Comp.  Judg.  v.  24.     R. 

ARMS,  MILITARY,  and  ARMOR.  The  He- 
brews used  in  war  offensive  arms  of  the  same  kinds 
as  were  employed  by  other  people  of  their  time, 
and  of  the  Ljist ;  swords,  darts,  lances,  javelins,  bows, 
arrows,  and  slings.  For  defensive  arms,  they  used 
helmets,  cuirasses,  bucklers,  armor  for  the  thighs, 
&-C.  At  particular  periods,  especially  when  under 
servitude,  whole  armies  of  Israelites  were  without 
good  weapons.  In  the  war  of  Deborah  and  Barak 
against  Jabin,  there  were  neither  shields  nor  lances 
among  40,000  men,  Judg.  v.  8.  In  the  time  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  22.)  none  in  Israel,  beside  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  was  armed  with  swords  anfl  spears ;  be- 
cause the  Philistines,  who  were  then  masters  of  the 
country,  forbade  the  Hebrews  using  the  trades  of 
armorers  and  sword  cutlers ;  and  even  obliged  them 
to  employ  Philistines  to  sharpen  their  tools  of  hus- 
bandry ;  but  these,  being  their  masters,  would  make 
no  arms  for  them. 

We  have  in  Scri})ture,  not  only  histories  in  which 
armor  and  some  of  its  parts  are  described,  but  also 
allusions  to  complete  suits  of  armor,  and  to  the 
pieces  which  composed  them.  Without  any  formal 
attempt  to  expose  the  en*ors  of  critics,  whose  infor- 
mation on  this  article  might  have  been  improved  by 
greater  accuracy,  the  following  remarks  may  con- 
tribute to  our  better  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 
The  following  figure,  which  is  from  Calmet,  is 
usually  offered,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  armor  of 
the  famous  champion  Goliath.  As  it  is  drawn  from 
the  description  given  of  him,  and  according  to  the 
signification  of  the  words  used  to  describe  each 
separate  part,  it  may  be  something  like  the  original. 

It  should  be  observed, 
however,  ( 1. )  that  swords 
so  long  as  this  are  not 
known  in  antiquity  ;  and 
that  had  it  been  of  the 
length  here  represented, 
David  would  have  found 
it  cumbersome  to  use  af- 
terwards, constantly,  as 
we  learn  he  did ;  (2.) 
that  this  figure  is  com- 
posed on  the  principle 
that  the  armor  was 
worn  without  any  other 
dress,  which  we  think 
may  be  questioned,  and 
is  not  easily  determined ; 
(3.)  that  the  forms  of 
Roman  or  Greek  armor 
are  not  decidedly  ap- 
olicable   to    the    Pales- 


tine history ;  yet    the    armor   of  these   people   has 
been  studied  for  this  figure. 

The  next  is  a  soldier  in  armor,  from  the  column 
usually  called  that  of  Anto- 
ninus, but  perhaps  more  prop- 
erly referred  to  Aurelius.  The 
apostle  (Eph.  vi.  13,  14.)  ad- 
vises believers  to  "take  unto 
themselves  the  whole  armor 
of  God ;"  and  he  separates 
this  panoply  into  its  parts: 
"  your  loins,"  says  he,  "  girt 
about  with  truth."  Now,  mis 
figure  lias  a  very  strong  com- 
position of  cinctures  round 
his  waist  (loins) ;  and  if  we 
suppose  them  to  be  of  steel, 
as  they  appear  to  be,  the  de- 
fence they  form  to  his  person 
is  very  great ;  such  a  defence 
to  the  mind  is  truth.  Un- 
doubtedly there  were,  as  we 
shall  see,  other  kinds  of 
girdles;  but  none  that  could  be  more  thoroughly 
defensive  than  that  of  this  soldier.  Moreover,  these 
cinctures  surround  the  person,  and  go  over  the 
back,  also.  So  truth  defends  on  all  sides.  The  re- 
mark that  "  Paul  names  no  armor  for  the  back,** 
is  also  somewhat  impaired ;  because  if  this  part  of 
the  dress  was  what  he  referred  to  by  ntQita^au^isvoi^ 
"girded  round  about,''^  then  its  passing  round  the 
back,  pretty  high  up,  at  least,  was  implied. — The 
apostle  proceeds  to  advise  "  having  on  the  breast- 
plate of  righteousness,"  to  defend  the  vital  parts  ;  as 
our  figure  has  on  a  breast-plate ;  and  as  one  below 
has  a  covering  made  in  one  piece  for  the  whole 
upper  part  of  his  body.  "Having  the  feet  shod 
with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace ;"  not 
iron,  not  steel ;  but  patient  investigation,  calm  in- 
quiry;  assiduous,  laborious,  lasting;  if  not,  rather, 
WiXXi  firm  footing  in  the  gospel  of  peace.  Whether 
the  apostle  here  means  stout,  well -tanned  leather, 
leather  well  prepared,  by  his  "  preparation  of  the 
gospel  o/*jocace,"  or  shoes  which  had  spikes  in  them, 
which,  running  into  the  ground,  gave  a  steadfastness 
to  the  soldier  who  wore  them,  may  come  under  re- 
mark hereafter.  We  shall  only  add,  that  Moses 
seems,  at  least  according  to  our  rendering,  to  have 
some  allusion  to  shoes,  either  plated,  or  spiked,  on 
the  sole,  when  he  says,  (Deut.  xxxiii.  25.)  "Thy 
shoes  shall  be  iron  and  brass ;  and  as  thy  days  shall  I 
thy  strength  be." — "Above  all  taking  the  shield  of 
faith  :"  not  above  all  in  point  of  value  ;  but  of  situa- 
tion ;  over  all — before  all ;  as  our  soldier  holds  his 
shield ;  for  his  protection.  Faith  may  be  a  prime 
grace,  but  if  raised  too  high,  like  a  shield  over  ele- 
vated, the  parts  it  should  defend  may  become  ex- 
posed to  the  enemy.  "  Take  the  helmet  of  salva- 
tion ;"  security — safety.  So  far  our  figure  appUes ; 
however,  it  has  no  sword :  it  had  originally  a  spear, 
but  that  weapon  has  been  destroyed  by  time. 
"  Praying,"  says  the  apostle,  "  and  watching  ;"  these 
are  duties  of  soldiers,  especially  of  Christian  soldiers,  , 
but  they  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  explained  by  this  ^ 
figure ;  however,  we  very  fi-equently  meet  with  them 
in  monuments  of  antiquity :  nothing  is  more  common 
than  sacrifices,  &c.  in  camps,  and  the  very  first  sol- 
diers in  the  Antonine  pillar  are  sentinels.  It  may  be 
remarked,  that  this  soldier  has  no  annor  for  his 
legs,  or  thighs,  or  arms :  they  are  merely  sheltered 
by  clothing,  but  are  not  defended  by  armor.     We 
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io  not  find  that  the  apostle  alludes  to  any  pieces  of 
defence  for  the  legs,  or  the  thighs,  of  his  Christian 
warrior. 
This  enarraving  shows  the  parts  of  a  complete  suit 


of  annor,  separately  ;  from  an  ancient  gem:  as,  (1.) 
the  Leg-pieces,  which  not  only  cover  the  legs  pretty 
low  down,  but  also  the  thighs,  up  above  the  knee  ; 
(2.)  the  Spear  stuck  in  the  gi-ound ;  (3.)  the  Sword, 
in  this  instance  in  its  sheath ;  (4.)  the  Cuirass,  or 
defence  of  the  body :  this  appears  to  be  made  of 
leather,  or  some  pliant  material,  capable  of  taking 
the  form  of  the  parts :  (5.)  the  Sliield  ;  u])on  which, 
in  our  gem,  is  placed  (6.)  the  Helmet,  with  its  flow- 
ing crest. 


The  next  is  among  the  most  curious  statues  of  an- 
tiquity remaining,  being  a  portrait  of  Alexander  the 
Great  fighting  on  horseback ;  and  probably,  also,  a 
portrait  of  his  famous  horse  Bucephalus.  The 
figure  hjis  a  girdle  round  his  waist ;  in  which  it  is 
ratlier  singular;  and  close  to  this  girdle  falls  the 
sheath  for  his  sword ;  his  loins  are  girt  about  with  a 
single  pierc  of  armor,  buckled  at  the  sides ;  which 
answers  the  purposes  of  a  breast-plate,  by  covering 
bigh  up  on  the  thorax :  his  feet  are  not  only  shod, 
but  ornamented  with  straps,  &c.  a  considerable  way 
up  the  leg.  He  has  neither  shield  nor  helmet ;  and 
Mr.  Taylor  remarks,  that  he  has  not  found  a  com- 
fnanding  officer — a  general — with  a  helmet  on, 
oeithei    during  his  actual  engagement   in  fighting. 


as  this  figure  is  represented,  nor  when  addreiieing 
his  soldiers,  though  tliat  could  hardly  be  the  fact 
The  form,  size,  &c.  of  tliis  sword  deserve  notice ;  it 
is  very  different  from  the  ideal  sword  of  Gohath,  in 
the  first  figure  above.  That  girdles  were  of  several 
kinds  we  need  not  doubt ;  if  we  did,  the  entire  dif- 
ference between  that  of  this  figure  and  that  of  the 
second  above  would  justify  the  assertion.  In  that 
there  is  no  room  for  concealing,  or  for  carrying,  any 
thing,  but  we  know  that  one  use  of  the  girdle  in  the 
East  was,  and  still  is,  to  carry  various  articles.  So 
we  read,  2  Sam.  xx.  8.  that  "  Joab's  garment  that  he 
had  put  on,  was  girded  (close)  unto  him,  and  upon 
it  a  sword-girdle,  (or  belt,)  that  is,  a  girdle  of  a  mili 
tary  nature,  fit  for  holding  a  sword :  and  in  this  gir- 
dle was  a  sword  in  its  sheath ;  and  as  he  went  it 
fell  out."  Notwithstanding  that  there  was  much 
hypocritical  baseness  in  Joab's  behavior,  we  ought 
to  observe,  that  a  sword  might  thus  fall  out  of  the 
girdle  which  contained  it;  for  so  we  are  told  by 
Herodotus,  that  the  sword  of  Cambyses  fell  out  of 
the  girdle,  and  wounded  him  in  the  thigh,  of  which 
wounds  he  died. 

We  read  of  swords  having  two  edges;  and  of  the 
great  execution  expected  to  be  done  by  them.  See 
Psalm  cxlix.  6,  and  Prov.  v.  4.  That  a  sword  so  short 
as  that  of  this  figure  might  have  two  edges  seems 
probable  enough,  while  that  of  Goliath  would  be 
both  the  weaker  and  the  worse  for  such  a  form.  The 
sharp  sword  issuing  out  of  the  mouth  of  our  Lord 
(Rev.  ii.  12.)  will  be  noticed  elsewhere  ;  we  only  ob- 
serve here,  that  to  imagine  a  long  sword  issuing  out 
of  the  mouth  of  a  person,  suggests  a  very  awkward 
image,  or  idea,  to  say  the  least  ;  an  idea  which 
hardly  could  have  its  prototype  in  nature. 

The  annexed  figures  represent 
Standards  or  Ensigns  of  the  Ro- 
man legions ;  and  explain  on 
what  principles  the  Jews  might 
regard  them  as  idolatrous,  not 
only  because  they  had  been  con- 
secrated to  idols,  and  by  heathen 
priests,  but  as  they  have  images 
on  them ;  which,  if  they  might 
be  those  of  the  emperor,  might 
also  be  those  of  idol  deities. 

The  passage  2  Sam.  i.  9.  has 
divided  interpreters :  "  Slay  me," 
says  Saul,  "  for  anguish  (vertigo) 
is  come  upon  me  ;"  so  reads  our 
translation, with  the  Vulgate; but 
the  LXX  and  Syriac  read,  "  deep 
darkness  surrounds  me;"  the 
Chaldee  paraphrast,  "I  am  wholly 
terrified ;"  and  some  rabbins,  "  I 
have  the  cramp."  The  Hebrew  word  {y2v,  shabats) 
signifies  to  surround — enclose — interweave  :  it  occun 
several  times  as  descriptive  of  a  coat,  or  covering; 
as  Exod.  xxviii.  4,  39  :  "  And  thou  shalt  make  an 
embroidered  coat;"  a  close  coat,  says  the  Vulgate, 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodction ;  the  LXX  to 
the  same  effect,  xoav^(iwr6i ;  and  elsewhere :  but  per- 
haps, a  coat  wrought  with  eye-let  (oi/cf,  Fr.)  holes  j 
whence  the  word  signifies,  the  holes  in  which  jew- 
els are  set.  Since,  then,  this  word,  or  its  derivativea, 
in  more  than  a  dozen  places,  describes  a  bodUy  ves- 
ture, and  of  a  particular  kind,  should  it  in  this 
j)assage  be  understood  to  signify  mental  sufferings  ? 
Should  it  not  rather,  as  rabbi  Levi  Ben  Gershon  and 
M.  Saurin  think,  be  rendered  a  close  coat,  made  of 
rings  [oilets)  in  the  nature  of  a  coat  of  mail,  worn  bt 
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tkiul,  foi  his  personal  security  and  defence  in 
battle  ?  There  are  still  extant  among  our  ancient 
armory  some  of  these  close  coats,  which  appear 
to  be  composed  of  small  steel  rings,  connected 
into  each  other  ;  and  thereby  permitting  a  free 
motion  of  the  body  on  all  sides.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  this  question ;  for  though  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  might  use 
such  coats,  yet  we  cannot  prove  it  to  have  been  the 
case. 

The  nature  of  the  difficulties  arising  in  this  his- 
tory being  understood,  the  reader  is  requested  to 
examine  the  annexed  engraving,  which  represents  a 
combat  between  a  person  on  horseback  and  another 


iOn  foot:  it  is  from  INtoutfaucon,  {Supplenit  n  ,  vol.  iii. 
page  3y7.)  who  thus  remarks  on  it:  *'Tlic  horseman 
represented  on  ai^  Etruscan  vase,  of  CaroiuaJ  Gaal- 
teri,   is  armed  iu   such    a  singnlai    nianuer,  thai  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  figure  here.     This 
horseman  is  mounted  on  a  ntdicd  horee  with  noly 
a  bridle:  though  the  horse  st^enis  lo  have  something 
on   his  neck,  which  paases    between  his  two  ear^ 
but  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  wliai  it  is."     "  The 
armor  also  of  this  horseman  is  as  e;ftraordinary  as 
that  of  the  Ramaritan  horseman   on  Trajan's   Pillar. 
His  military  habit  is  very  close^  andjitted  to  his  body, 
and  covers  h,m  even  to  his  wrist,  and  below  his  ankles, 
uo  that  his  feet  remain  naked ;  which  is  very  extra- 
ordinary.    For,  I   think,  both    in    the   ancient   and 
modem  cavalry,  the  feet  were  a  principal  part  which 
they  guarded ;    excepting    only  the  Moorish  horse, 
who  have  for  their  whole  dress  only  a  short  tunic, 
which  reaches  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh ;  and  the 
Numidians,   who    ride  quite  naked,    upon  a  naked 
aorse,  except  a  short  cloak  which  they  have  fastened 
to   their   neck,   and  hanging  loose  behind  them  in 
warm  weather,  and  which  they  wrap  about  them- 
selves   in   cold   weather.     Our   Etruscan  horseman 
here  hath  his  fo^t  naked ;  but  he  hath  his  head  well 
covered  with  a  rap  folded  about  it,  and  large  slips 
of  stuff  hanging  down  from  it.     He  wears  a  collar 
of  round  stones.     The  close  bodied  coat  he  wears,  is 
wrought  all  over  with  zigzags,  and  large  points,  down 
lo  the  girdle  ;  which  is  broad,  and  tied  round  the  mid- 
dle of  his  body ;  the  same  flourishing  is   continued 
ower  down  his  hab»t  quite  to  his  ankle,  and  all  over 
nis  arms  to  his  wrist    He  brandishes  his  spear  against 
ois  adversary,  who  is  a  naked  man   on   foot,  who 
hath  only  a  helmet  o^s,  and  holds  a  large  oval  shield 
in  his  left  hand,  and  a  spear  in  his  right,  which  he 
dmrts  at  his  enemy,  without  being  frighted  at  his 


being  so  well  equipped.  The  horseman,  besidet 
his  spear,  hath  a  sword  fastened  to  his  belt,  oi 
breast  girdle.  The  hilt  of  his  sword  terminates  in 
a  bird's  head.  Behind  the  man  on  foot,  is  a  man 
well  dressed,  with  his  hat  (which  is  like  the  modem 
onesj  falling  from  his  head.  He  is  the  esquire  of 
the  norseman ;  and  holds  a  spear  ready  for  him, 
which  he  may  take  if  he  happens  to  break  his 
own."  This  may  assist  our  inquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sup[)osed  close  coat  of  Saul's  armor. 
(1.)  This  bein^  an  Etruscan  vase,  is  probably  of 
pretty  deep  antiquity  ;  as  vases  of  the  kind  were  not 
manufacture<l  in  later  ages.  (2.)  These  vases  have, 
very  often,  histories  depicted  on  them,  referring  to 
eastern  nations :  they  have  events,  deities,  fablea, 
&c.  as  well  as  dresses,  derived  fi-om  Asia ;  whence 
the  Etruscans  were  a  colony.  We  risk  little,  there- 
fore, in  supposing  that  our  subject  is  ancient,  even 
advancing  towards  the  time  of  King  Saul ;  and  that 
it  is  also  Asiatic.  Our  next  inquiry  is.  What  it  re- 
presents.— Ceitainly  we  may  consider  the  person  on 
horseback  as  no  common  cavalier  ;  he  is  an  officer 
at  least,  probably  a  general;  if  not  rather  a  king: 
in  whicn  case,  this  is  the  very  common  subject  of  a 
kingvanquishinganenemy;  a  subject  which  occurs 
in  numerous  instances  on  gems,  medals,  &ct  as  is 
well  known  to  antiquaries.  But  the  peculiarities  of 
his  dress  are  what  demand  our  present  attention. 
(1.)  His  coat  is  so  close  as  to  cover  his  whole  per- 
son. (2.)  It  seems  to  have  marks,  which,  though 
they  may  be  ornaments,  yet  are  analogous  to  qmU- 
ings,  and  raise  that  idea  strongly.  Now  supposing, 
that  under  these  quiltings  is  a  connected  chain  of 
iron  rings,  extending  throughout  the  whole,  it  pre- 
sents a  dress  well  known  in  later  ages,  and,  as  this 
example  proves,  in  times  of  remote  antiquity  ;  and 
to  which  agree  the  words  used  in  describing  Saul's 
shabatz,  as  already  noticed. 

In  order  further  to  justify  these  conjectures  on  the 
nature  of  the  defence  afforded  by  Saul's  coat  of  mail, 
Mr.  Taylor  copied  one  of  the  Samaritan  horsemen 


from  the  Trajan  Pillar.  This  dress,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
wholly  composed  of  scales,  and  fits  the  wearer  with 
consummate  accuracy  ;  even  his  feet  and  his  hands 
are  covered  with  scales :  and  though  his  dress  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  his  body,  the  other 
for  his  legs,  yet  the  whole  shows  not  only  his  shape, 
but  also  every  muscle  of  his  body.  This  dress  was 
made  of  horny  substances,  such  as  horses'  hoofs, 
(Pausanias  Attic,  cap.  21.)  or  other  materials  of  equa] 
toughness  and  hardness  :  but  scaly  coats  of  mail  were 
frequently  made  of  iron,  and,  very  conmionly,  we 
find  parts  of  armor  of  defence  imbricated  in  this 
manner. 

[The  above  remarks  on  the  case  of  Saul  have  been 
permitted  to  remain,  partly  as  an  instance  of  the  fan- 
ciful, and  often  groundless,  speculations  of  Taylor ; 
but  principally  for  the  sake  of  the  general  illustrations 
of  ancient  armor.     R. 

An  observation  or  two  on  the  story  of  Saul's  at 
tempt  to  dress  David  in  his  armor,  (1  Sam.  xvii.  38.) 
and  we  may  dismiss  this  subject.     That  youth  beinf 
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introduced  into  the  royal  presence,  in  consequence 
of  his  proposal  to  meet  Goliath,  our  translation  says, 
"Saul  armed  David  with  his  armor^  and  he  put  a 
helmet  of  brass  on  his  head ;  also  he  anned  him 
with  a  coat  of  mail."  [This  ought,  however,  to  be 
translated :  "  Saul  clothed  David  with  his  garments ; 
and  he  put  a  helmet  of  brass  upon  his  head ;  and 
clothed  him  also  with  a  coat  of  mail."  There  is  here 
DO  difficulty.  David,  as  a  shepherd  youth,  had  been 
accustomed  to  rove  the  hills  and  deserts  in  his  simple 
dress,  with  all  his  hmbs  at  full  liberty ;  and  of  course 
he  could  not  at  once  feel  himself  at  ease  in  the  gar- 
ments and  close  armor  of  a  warrior.  He  had  never 
tried  them,  i.  e.  he  was  not  accustomed  to  them,  and 
could  move  in  them  neither  with  ease  nor  agility. 
Being,  too,  the  armor  of  Saul,  who  was  taller  than  the 
rest  of  the  people,  they  might  also  be  too  large  for 
David.  At  any  rate,  he  preferred  to  lay  them  aside  ; 
and  to  go  against  the  Phihstine  in  that  garb  to  which 
alone  he  had  been  accustomed,  and  in  which  alone 
he  felt  himself  free,  and  able  to  act  with  energy  and 
dexterity.     Can  we  wonder  at  his  preference  ?     R. 

ARNON,  a  river  frequently  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, (Deut.  ii.  24,  &c.)  and  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead  or  Moab,  and  runs  by  a  north-west 
course  into  the  eastern  part  of  the  Dead  sea.  It  is 
now  called  JVady  Mod-jeb,  and  divides  the  province 
of  Belka  from  that  of  Kerek,  as  it  formerly  divided 
the  kingdom  of  the  Moabites  and  Amorites,  Numb. 
xxi.  13.  [It  flows  through  a  deep  and  wild  ravine 
of  the  same  name,  (in  the  Heb.  Numb.  xxi.  15 ;  Deut. 
ii.  24 ;  iii.  9.)  and  in  a  narrow  bed.  Burckhardt 
describes  it  as  follows :  "  From  the  spot  where  we 
reached  the  high  banks  of  the  Modjeb,  we  followed 
the  top  of  the  precipice  at  the  foot  of  which  the  river 
flows,  in  an  eastern  direction,  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  when  we  reached  the  ruins  of  Araayr,  the 
Aroer  of  the  Scriptures,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  From  hence  a  footpath  leads  down  to 
the  river.  The  view  which  the  Modjeb  presents  is 
very  striking.  From  the  bottom,  where  the  river 
runs  through  a  narrow  stripe  of  verdant  level  about 
forty  yards  across,  the  steep  and  barren  banks  arise 
to  a  great  height,  covered  with  immense  blocks  of 
stone  which  have  rolled  down  from  the  upper  strata ; 
so  that  when  viewed  from  above,  the  valley  looks 
like  a  deep  chasm,  formed  by  some  tremendous  con- 
vulsion of  the  earth,  into  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
possibility  of  descending  to  the  bottom.  The  distance 
from  the  edge  of  one  precipice  to  that  of  the  opposite 
one,  is  about  two  miles  in  a  straight  hne. 

"  We  descended  the  northern  bank  of  the  Wady 
by  a  footpath  which  winds  among  the  masses  of 
rock,  dismounting  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the 
road.  We  were  about  thirty-five  minutes  in  reach- 
ing the  bottom. — The  river,  which  flows  in  a  rocky 
bed,  was  almost  dried  up ;  but  its  bed  bears  evident 
marks  of  its  impetuosity  during  the  rainy  season,  the 
shattered  fragments  of  large  pieces  of  rock  wliich 
had  been  broken  from  the  banks  nearest  the  river, 
and  earned  along  by  the  torrent,  having  been  depos- 
ited at  a  considerable  height  above  the  present  chan- 
nel of  the  stream.  A  few  Defle  and  willow  trees 
grew  on  its  banks. — The  principal  source  of  the 
Modjeb  is  at  a  short  distance  to  the  north-east  of  Ka- 
trane,  a  station  of  the  Syrian  Hadji  or  caravans  to 
Mecca."  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  372 ;  Geseniua,  Comm. 
on  Is.  xvi.  2.     *R. 

ARNONA,  a  district  beyond  Jordan,  along  the 
river  Anion.     See  Reland,  p.  495. 

AROER,  the  name  of  various  cities.  (1.)  A  city  on 


the  north  side  of  the  river  Arnon,  which  wa«  th« 
southern  border  of  the  Moabitish-Ammoniti»h  terri- 
tory, or  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  DeuL  ii.  36 
iii.  12 ;  Josh.  xii.  3 ;  xiii.  16.  In  Jerem.  xlviii.  19.  h 
is  called  a  Moabitish  city.  Burckhardt  found  iti 
ruins  on  the  Arnon,  under  the  name  Araayr;  see 
the  extract  from  Burckliardt  in  the  i)receding  article 
— (2.)  Another  city,  farther  north,  situated  over  agairurt 
Rabboth  Amnion,  (Josh.  xiii.  25.)  on  the  brook  Gad, 
i.  e.  an  arm  of  the  Jabbok,  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  5.)  and  built 
by  the  Gadites,  Num.  xxxii.  34. — (3.)  A  tliird  city,  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  1  Sam.  xxx.  28.     R. 

ARPAD  or  Arphad,  a  town  in  Scripture  alwayi 
associated  with  Hamath,  the  Epiphania  of  the  Greeks, 
2  Kings  xviii.  34,  &c.  Some  make  it  the  same  as 
the  Arphas  noticed  in  Josephus,  as  limiting  the 
provinces  of  Gamalitis,  Gaulanitis,  Batanaea,  and 
Trachonitis,  north-east ;  (Joseph.  Bel.  J.  iii.  c.  2 ;)  bu 
this  is  im[)robable.  Michaehs  and  others  compare  the 
Raphan  or  Raphansea,  which  Stephen  of  Byzantium 
places  near  Epiphania. 

I.  ARPHAXAD,  son  of  Shem,  and  father  of  Sa- 
lah ;  born  one  year  after  the  deluge  ;  died  A.  M. 
2096,  aged  438  years,  Gen.  xi.  12,  &c. 

II.  ARPHAXAD,  a  king  of  Media,  mentioned 
Judith  i.  1.  Calmet  supposes  him  to  be  the  same 
with  Phraortes,  the  son  and  successor  of  Dejoces, 
king  of  Media.  But  in  this  he  differs  from  the 
learned  Prideaux,  who  thinks  Arphaxad  to  be  Dejo- 
ces, and  not  Phraortes,  his  successor ;  for,  as  he 
observes,  Ai*phaxad  is  said  to  be  that  king  of  Media 
who  was  the  founder  of  Ecbatane,  which  all  other 
writers  agree  to  have  been  Dejoces ;  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  year  of  Saosduchinus  exactly 
agrees  with  the  last  year  of  Dejoces,  when  the  battle 
of  Ragau  is  said  to  have  been  fought.  Herodotus 
says  that  Phraortes  first  subdued  the  Persians,  and 
afterwards  almost  all  Asia;  but  at  last,  attacking 
Nineveh,  and  the  Assyrian  empire,  he  was  killed,  in 
the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign.  The  book  of 
Judith  informs  us,  that  he  built  Ecbatane,  and  was 
defeated  in  the  great  plains  of  Ragau,  those  probably 
about  the  city  of  Rages,  or  Rey,  in  Media,  Tobit  l 
16;  iii.  7 ;  iv.  11. 

ARROW,  a  missile  oflTensive  weapon,  sharp,  slen- 
der, barbed,  and  shot  from  a  bow,  1  Sam.  xx.  36* 
Divination  with  arrows  was  a  practice  formerly  much 
in  use,  and  is  not  unknown  even  in  modern  times. 
Ezekiel  (chap.  xxi.  21.)  informs  us  that  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, marching  against  Zedekiah  and  the  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  when  he  came  to  the  head  of  two  ways, 
mingled  his  arrows  in  a  quiver,  to  divine  from  them 
in  which  direction  he  should  pursue  his  march  ;  that 
he  consulted  Teraphim,  and  inspected  the  livers  of 
beasts,  in  order  to  determine  his  resolution.  Most 
commentators  beheve  that  he  took  several  arrows, 
and  on  each  of  them  wrote  the  name  of  the  king,  or 
city,  &c.  which  he  designed  to  attack ;  as  on  one — 
Jerusalem  ;  on  another — Rabbali ;  on  another — 
Egypt,  &c. ;  and  that  these,  being  put  into  a  quiver, 
were  shaken  together,  and  one  of  them  drawn  out ; 
that  coming  first  being  considered  as  declarative  of 
the  will  of  the  gods  to  attack  first  that  city,  province, 
or  kingdom,  whose  name  was  upon  the  arrow. 

This  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  divination 
was  performed,  may  be  correct ;  but  the  following 
mode  of  doing  it,  transcribed  from  Delia  Valle,  (p. 
276.)  is  worthy  of  notice: — "I  saw  at  Aleppo  a  Ma- 
hometan, who  caused  two  persons  to  sit  upon  the 
ground,  one  opposite  to  the  other ;  and  gave  them 
Jour  arrows  into  their  hands^  which  both  of  thes 
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held  with  their  points  downward,  and,  as  it  were,  in 
two  right  lines  united  one  to  the  other.  Then  a  ques- 
tion heing  put  to  him,  about  any  business,  he  fell  to 
murmur  his  enchantments,  and  thereby  caused  the 
■aid  four  arrows,  of  their  own  accord,  to  unite  their 
points  together  in  the  midst,  (thougli  he  that  held  them 
stirred  noV  his  hand,)  and,  according  to  the  future 
event  of  the  matter,  those  of  the  right  side  were 

£  laced  over  those  of  the  left,  or  on  the  contrary." — 
>ella  Valle  then  proceeds  to  refer  tliis  to  diabohcal 
agency.  Without  affirming  that  this  mode  of  divina- 
tion was  that  practised  by  the  king  of  Babylon,  the 
passage  in  the  i)rophet  would  seem  to  be  entitled  to 
examination,  with  s})ecial  reference  to  it. 

There  were  many  other  ways  of  divination  by  ar- 
rows ;  such  as  shooting  one,  or  more,  into  the  air,  and 
watching  on  which  side  it  (or  the  greater  number) 
fell,  &c.  Comp.  2  Kings  xiii.  14 — 19.  [Pococke  in 
his  Spec.  Hist.  Arab.  (p.  329.)  relates,  that  when  one  is 
about  to  set  out  on  a  journey,  or  to  marry  a  wife,  or 
to  undertake  any  important  business,  he  usually  con- 
sults three  arrows  which  are  kept  in  a  vase  or  box. 
The  first  has  the  inscription  God  orders  it ;  the  sec- 
ond, God  forbids  it ;  and  the  third  has  no  inscription. 
He  draws  out  an  arrow  with  one  hand ;  and  if  it  be 
the  first,  he  prosecutes  his  purpose  with  alacrity,  as 
by  the  express  command  of  God  ;  if  it  be  the  second, 
he  desists ;  if  the  third,  he  puts  it  back  and  draws 
again,  until  he  obtains  one  of  the  other  two.  Comp. 
Rosenm.  Com.  in  Ezek.  xxi.  26.     R. 

The  word  arrow  is  often  taken  figuratively  for 
lightning,  and  other  meteors,  (the  same  as  the  heathen 
would  call  the  thunderbolts  of  their  Jupiter,)  but 
thPi-e  is  a  passage,  (Psalm  xci.  5.)  where  it  has  been 
thought  dubious  whether  it  should  be  taken  literally, 
for  war,  or  Jiguralively,  for  some  natural  evil : 

Thou  shall  have  no  occasion  of  fear, 

From  the  ten'or  by  nig-ht ; 

From  the  arrow  that  nieth  by  day ; 

From  the  pestilence  in  darkness  walking  ; 

From  the  destruction  which  wasteth  at  noon-day. 

[But  arrow  is  here  used,  no  doubt,  figuratively  for 
danger  in  general ;  terror  by  night  and  arrows  by  day 
include  all  species  of  calamity ;  while  the  next  lines 
go  on  to  specify  more  particularly  the  pestilence. 
This,  indeed,  I'ke  every  other  calamity,  may  be 
reckoned  amo  ig  the  arrows  of  divine  judgment.  So 
the  Arabs.     R. 

The  following  is  from  Busbequius:  (Eng.  edit.) 
*  I  desired  to  remove  to  a  less  contagious  air.  ...  I 
received  from  Solvman.  the  emperor,  this  message ; 
tnat  tne  emperor  wondered  what  I  meant,  in  desiring 
lo  remove  my  habitation.  Is  not  the  pestilence  God^s 
ARROW  which  will  always  hit  his  mark  ?  if  God  would 
visit  me  herewith,  how  could  I  avoid  it  ?  Is  not  the 
plague,  said  he,  in  my  own  palace,  and  yet  I  do  not 
think  of  removing  ?"  We  find  the  same  opinion  ex- 
Dressed  in  Smith's  Remarks,  &c.  on  the  Turks :  (p. 
109.)  "What,  say  they,  is  not  the  plague  the  dart  of 
Almighty  God7  and  can  we  escape  the  blow  he  lev- 
els at  us  ?  is  not  his  hand  steady  to  hit  the  persons  he 
aims  at  ?  can  we  run  out  of  his  sight,  and  beyond 
his  power?"  So  Herbert,  (p.  99.)  speaking  of  Cur- 
roon,  says,  "  that  year  his  empire  was  so  wounded 
frith  God's  arrows  of  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine, 
as  this  thousand  years  before  was  never  so  terrible." 
See  Ezek.  v.  15.  "When  I  send  upon  them  the  evil 
arrows  of  famine,"  &c. 

ARSACES,  or  Mithridates,  king  of  the  Parthi- 
ans,  1  Mace.  xiv.  ii.  Demetrius  Nicanor,  or  Nicator, 
king  of  Syria,  having  invaded  his  country,  at  first 


obtained  several  advantages.  Media  declared  for 
him,  and  die  Elymseans,  Persians,  and  Bactriana 
joined  him  ;  but  Arsaces  having  sent  one  of  his  ofli- 
cers  to  him,  under  pretence  of  treating  for  peace,  he 
fell  into  an  ambuscade ;  his  army  was  cut  off  by  the 
Pereians,  and  he  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ar- 
saces. Joseph.  Antiq.  hb.  xiii.  cap.  9;  Justin  hb. 
xxxvi.  and  xli. 

ARSENAL.  The  ancient  Hebrews  had  each  man 
his  own  arms,  because  all  went  to  the  wars ;  they 
had  no  arsenals,  or  magazines  of  arms,  because  they 
had  no  regular  troops,  or  soldiers,  in  constant  pay. 
There  were  no  arsenals  in  Israel,  till  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon.  David  made  a  large  collection 
of  arms,  and  consecrated  them  to  the  Lord,  in  his 
tabernacle.  The  high-priest,  Jehoiada,  took  them 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  temple,  to  arm  the  people 
and  Levites,  on  the  day  of  the  young  king  Joash's 
elevation  to  the  throne,  2  Chron.  xxiii.  9.  Solomon 
collected  a  great  quantity  of  arms  n  his  palace  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon,  and  established  well-provided  ar- 
senals in  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  which  he  fortified,  2 
Chron.  xi.  12.  He  sometimes  compelled  the  conquered 
and  tributary  people  to  forge  arms  for  him,  1  Kings 
x.  25.  Uzziah  not  only  furnished  his  arsenals  with 
spears,  helmets,  shields,  cuirasses,  swords,  bows,  and 
slings,  but  also  with  such  machines  as  were  proper 
for  sieges.  Hezekiah  had  the  same  precaution ;  he 
made  stores  of  arms  of  all  soHs.  Jonathan  and  Simon 
Maccabceus  had  arsenals  stored  with  good  arms ;  not 
only  such  as  had  been  taken  from  their  enemies,  but 
others  which  they  had  purchased,  or  commissioned 
to  be  forged  for  them. 

ARTABA,  '^"toraiiai,  a  measure  used  by  the  Baby- 
lonians, containing  seventy-two  sextarii,  according 
to  Epiphanius,  (de  Ponderib.  et  Mens.)  and  Isidore 
of  Seville ;  (lib.  xvi.  Origen.)  or,  according  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot's  tables,  one  bushel,  one  gallon,  and  one 
pint ;  allowing,  with  him,  four  pecks  and  six  pints  to 
the  medimnus,  and  one  pint  to  the  choinix.  It  is 
found  only  in  the  apociyphal  Daniel,  or  Dan.  xiv.  3. 
Vulg. 

ARTAXERXES,  (Nnct:'nnnN,)  a  name  or  title  com- 
mon to  several  kings  of  Persia.  Ezra  iv.  7.  In  Ezra 
vii.  21.  the  same  name  is  written  Nnocnn-iN. 

I.  ARTAXERXES,  a  name  given  by  Ezra  (iv.  7, 
8,  23;  comp.  24.)  to  the  Magus,  called  by  Justin 
Oropastes;  by  Herodotus,  Smerdis;  by  iEschylus, 
Mardus ;  and  by  Ctesias,  Sphendadates.  After  the 
death  of  Cambyses,  he  usurped  the  government  of 
Persia,  [ante  A.  D.  522,)  pretending  to  be  Smerdis, 
son  of  Cyrus,  whom  Cambyses  had  put  to  death. 
He  probably,  also,  assumed  the  title  of  Artaxerxts, 
though  this  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Greek  historians. 
This  is  the  Artaxerxes  who  wrote  to  his  governors 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  signifying,  that,  having  re- 
ceived their  advices  relating  to  die  Jews,  he  required 
them  to  forbid  the  Jews  from  rebuilding  Jerusalenu 
Thus,  from  about  ante  A.  D.  522,  the  Jews  did  not 
dare  to  forward  the  repairs  of  the  city  walls,  till  about 
ante  A.  D.  520,  when  Darius  Hystaspes  renewed  the 
royal  permission  to  build  them,  Ezra  iv.  24  ;  v.  vi. — 
Smerdis  reigned  only  about  six  months ;  when  seven 
noblemen  conspired  against  him,  assassinated  him 
and  placed  Darius  Hystas[)es,  one  of  their  number 
on  the  throne,  ante  A.  D.  521. 

II.  ARTAXERXES  Longimands,  the  second  son 
and  successor  of  Xerxes,  ascended  the  Persian  thron 
ante  A.  D.  464.     In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  he 
permitted  Ezra  to  return  to  Judea,  with  all  who  in- 
clined to  follow  him,  (Ezra  vii.  viii.)  and  in  the  twen 
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tieth  year  of  his  reign  Nehemiah  aiSO  obtained  leave 
to  return,  and  to  rebuild  the  walls  and  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem, Neh.  ii.  From  this  year  some  chronologers 
compute  Daniel's  seventy  weeks  of  years,  (Dan.  ix. 
24.]  but  Dr.  Prideaux,  who  discourses  very  coj)iously 
ina  with  great  learning  on  this  prophecy,  maintains 
iiat  the  decree  mentioned  in  it  for  restoring  and 
rebuilding  Jerusalem  cannot  be  understood  of  that 
punted  to  Nehemiah,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Arta- 
Kerxes ;  but  of  that  granted  to  Ezra,  by  the  same 
prince,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign.  From  thence 
;o  the  death  of  Christ,  are  exactly  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years,  to  a  month  ;  for  in  the  month  of  Niwm 
was  the  decree  granted  to  Ezra ;  and  in  the  middle 
jf  the  same  month,  Nisan,  Christ  suffered ;  just  four 
hundred  and  ninety  years  afterwards.  (Connect, 
part  1.  b.  V.)  [Others  suppose  the  Artaxerxes  men- 
tioned in  Ezra  vii.  viii.  to  have  been  Xerxes,  the 
predecessor  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus ;  so  Winer 
md  others  following  Josephus.  But  the  Scripture 
aame  of  Xerxes  is  Ahasuerus  ;  (see  this  article ;) 
md  the  authority  of  Josephus  in  this  respect  is  very 
slender ;  since  he  makes  Xerxes  reign  35  years ; 
ivhereas  we  know  from  other  accounts  that  he  was 
assassinated  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign. — 
This  Artaxerxes  is  said  to  have  received  the  name 
Df  Longimanus  from  the  unusual  length  of  his  anns, 
nrhich  were  so  much  out  of  due  proportion,  that 
•v^lien  standing  erect,  he  could  touch  his  knees.  Oth- 
ers say  he  had  one  arm  or  hand  longer  than  the 
»ther.  He  died  ante  A.  D.  425,  afler  a  mild  reign  of 
39  years.     R. 

ARTEMAS,  a  disciple  who  was  sent  by  the  apos- 
de  Paul  into  Crete,  in  the  room  of  Titus,  while  the 
latter  continued  with  Paul  at  Nicopolis,  where  he 
passed  the  winter,  Tit.  iii.  12.  We  know  nothing 
particular  either  of  his  life  or  death. 

ARUBOTH,  or  Araboth,  a  city  or  country  be- 
longing to  Judah,  (1  Kings  iv.  10.)  the  situation  of 
which  is  not  known. 

ARUM  AH,  otherwise  Rum  ah,  a  city  near  She- 
chem,  (Judges  ix.  41.)  where  Abimelech  encamped. 

ARvAD,  properly  Aradus,  the  name  of  a  Phceni- 
cian  city  upon  the  island  of  the  same  name,  not  far 
from  the  coast,  founded,  according  to  Strabo,  (xvi.  2. 
§13,  14.)  by  Sidonian  deserters,  Ezek.  xxvii.  8,  11 
Their  gentile  name  is  Arvadites,  Gen.  x.  18 ;  1 
Chron.  i.  16.     See  Aradus,  and  Antarada.     R. 

ARZA,  governor  of  Tirzah,  in  whose  house  Zimri 
killed  Elah,  king  of  Israel,  1  Kings  xvi.  9. 

ASA,  son  and  successor  of  Abijain,  king  of  Judah, 
1  Kings  XV.  8.)  began  to  reign  A.  M.  3049,  ante  A.  D. 
'55 ;  and  reigned  forty-one  years  at  Jerusalem.  Asa 
expelled  those  who,  from  sacrilegious  superstition, 
prostituted  themselves  in  honor  of^  their  false  gods ; 
purified  Jerusalem  from  the  infamous  practices  at- 
tending llie  worship  of  idols ;  and  deprived  his 
mother  of  her  office  and  dignity  of  queen,  because 
•he  erected  an  idol  to  Astarte :  which  idol  he  burnt 
in  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  (See  King's  Mother.) 
Scripture,  however,  reproaches  him  with  not  de- 
stroying the  high  places,  which  he,  ])erhaps,  thought 
it  was  necessary  to  tolerate,  to  avoid  the  greater  evil  of 
idolatry.  He  carried  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  the 
gold  and  silver  vessels  which  his  father,  Abijam,  had 
rowed  he  would  consecrate ;  and  fortified  and  re- 
paired several  cities,  encouraging  his  people  to  this 
tabor  while  the  kingdom  was  at  peace.  Afler  this, 
he  levied  300,000  men  in  Judah,  armed  with  shields 
and  pikes;  and  280,000  men  in  Benjamin,  armed 
with  shields  and  bows,  all  men  of  couraare  and  valor. 

1< 


About  this  time,  Zerah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  (or  of  Cusk 
that  is,  part  of  Arabia;  see  Cdsh,  HI.)  marched 
against  Asa  with  a  million  of  foot,  and  300  charioti 
of  war,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Mareshah  ;  probably 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Asa's  reign.  See  2  Chriii. 
xiv.  9.  A.  M.  3064.  Asa  advanced  to  meet  him,  and 
encamped  in  the  plain  of  Zephatha,  (or  Zephalah,] 
near  Mareshah.  Asa  prayed  to  the  Lord,  and  Goa 
terrified  Zerah 's  army  by  a  panic  fear ;  it  began  to 
fly,  and  Asa  pursued  it  to  Gerah,  slaying  a  great 
number.  Asa's  army  then  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
loaded  with  booty,  (2  Chron.  xiv.  15;  xv.  1,  2.)  and 
were  met  by  the  prophet  Azariah,  wlio  encouraged 
warned,  and  exhorted  them.  Asa,  being  thus  an  - 
mated  with  new  courage,  destroyed  the  idols  of  Ju- 
dah, Benjamin,  and  mount  E[)hraim ;  repaired  the 
altar  of  burnt-offerings ;  assembled  Judah,  and  Ben- 
jamin, with  many  from  the  tribes  of  Simeon,  Ephraim, 
and  IManasseh ;  and  on  the  third  month,  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  his  reign,  celebrated  a  solemn  festival. 
Of  the  cattle  taken  from  Zerah,  they  sacrificed  700 
oxen,  and  7000  sheep ;  they  renewed  the  covenant 
with  the  Lord ;  and  declared,  that  whosoever  would 
not  seek  the  Lord  sliould  be  put  to  death.  God  gave 
them  peace ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  according 
to  the  Chronicles,  was  quiet  till  the  thirty-fifth  year 
of  Asa.  But  there  are  difficulties  concerning  thia 
year ;  and  it  is  thought  probable,  that  we  should  read 
the  twenty-fiflh,  instead  of  the  thirty-fifth,  since 
Baasha,  who  made  war  on  Asa,  lived  no  longer  than 
the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Asa,  1  Kings  xvi.  8.  In  the 
thirty-sixth  (rather,  says  Calmet,  the  twenty-sixth) 
year  of  Asa,  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  began  to  fortify 
Ramah,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Ju- 
dah and  Israel,  to  hinder  the  Israelites  from  resortinff 
to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  the  temple  of  the  Lord 
at  Jerusalem.  Whereuj)on  Asa  sent  to  Benhadad, 
king  of  Damascus,  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  his  pal- 
ace, and  of  the  temple,  to  prevail  on  him  to  break  hii 
alliance  with  Baasha,  and  to  invade  his  territories, 
that  Baasha  might  be  obhged  to  abandon  his  design 
at  Ramah.  Benhadad  accepted  Asa's  presents,  and 
invaded  Baasha's  country,  where  he  took  several 
cities  belonging  to  Naphtah ;  Baasha  being  forced 
to  retire  from  Ramah,  to  defend  his  dominions  nearer 
home,  Asa  immediately  ordered  his  people  to  Ra- 
mah, carried  oflT  all  the  materials  prepared  by 
Baasha,  and  employed  them  in  building  Geba  and 
Mizpah.  At  this  time,  the  prophet  Hanani  came  to 
Asa,  and  said,  (2  Chron.  xvi.  7.)  "  Because  thou  hart 
relied  on  the  king  of  Syria,  and  not  on  the  Lord  thy 
God,  herein  thou  hast  done  foolishly  ;  therefore,  from 
henceforth,  thou  shalt  have  wars."  Asa,  offended 
at  these  reproaches,  put  the  prophet  in  chains,  at 
the  same  time  ordering  the  execution  of  several  per- 
sons in  Judah.  Toward  the  latter  ])art  of  his  life, 
he  was  afflicted  with  the  gout  in  his  feet,  and  the 
disorder,  rising  upward,  killed  him.  Scripture  re- 
proaches him  with  having  recourse  rather  to  phvBi- 
cians  than  to  the  Lord.  His  ashes  were  buried  in 
the  sepulchre  which  he  had  provided  for  himself, 
in  the  city  of  David,  afler  his  body  had  been  burned. 
A.  M.  3090,  an<c  A.  D.  914. 

ASAHEL,  son  of  Zeniiah,  and  brother  of  Joab; 
one  of  David's  thirty  heroes,  and  extremely  swifl  of 
foot ;  killed  by  Abner,  at  the  battle  of  Gibeon,  9 
Sam.  ii.  18,  10 

ASAHIAH,  one  of  the  persons  sent  by  king  Jo- 
siah  to  consult  Huldali,  the  prophetess,  conceminf 
the  book  of  the  law,  found  in  the  temple,  2  King! 
xxii.  14. 
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ASAPH,  son  of  Barachias,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
&ther  of  Zaccur,  Joseph,  Nethaniali,  and  Asarelah, 
and  a  celebrated  musician,  in  David's  time,  1  Chron. 
»xv.  1,  2.  In  the  distribution  of  the  Levites,  which 
tl  at  prince  directed  for  the  service  of  the  temple,  he 
aL  pointed  Kohath's  family  to  be  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle, about  the  altar  of  burnt  sacrifices ;  Merari's 
family  to  the  left;  and  Gerson's  family  to  the 
right.  Asaph,  who  was  of  Gerson's  family,  presided 
over  this  band  ;  and  his  descendants  had  the  same 
place  and  rank.  There  are  twelve  Psalms  with 
Asaph's  name  prefixed,  viz.  the  50th,  and  from  the 
73d  to  the  83d ;  but  whether  Asaph  composed  the 
words  and  the  music  ;  or  David  the  words,  and 
Asaph  the  music ;  or  whether  some  of  Asaph's  de- 
scendants vi^rote  them,  and  prefixed  to  them  the  name 
of  that  eminent  master  of  the  music  of  the  temple, 
or  of  that  division  of  singers  of  which  Asaph's  fam- 
ily was  the  head,  is  not  certain.  All  these  psalms, 
though  generally  distinguislied  for  their  beauty,  do 
not  suit  Asaph's  time ;  some  were  written  during 
the  captivity,  others  in  Jehoshaphat's  time.  "A 
Psalm  for  Asaph,"  might  mean  a  Psalm  for  Asaph's 
fkrnily. 

ASENATH,  daughter  of  Potiphar,  priest  of  Heli- 
opohs,  and  the  wife  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45.)  and 
mother  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  (See  Potiphar, 
ad  Jin.)  [The  Seventy,  whose  authority  is  worth 
something  in  Egyptian  names,  write  'Aosvi&^  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  Egyptian  or  Coptic  j^s-JVeith^ 
i.  e.  belonging  to  JVeith,  the  Egyptian  goddess  of  wis- 
dom, corres])onding  to  the  Minerva  of  the  Greeks. 
See  Greppo,  Hieroglyph.  Syst.  Append,  p.  226. 
Champollion,  Pantheon  Egyptien,  no.  6.     R. 

ASHAN,  {smoke,)  a  city  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  42.) 
but  afterwards  appai*ently  yielded  to  Simeon,  Josh, 
xix.  7.  Eusebius  says  that,  in  his  time,  Beth-Ashan 
was  sixteen  miles  from  Jerusalem,  west.  In  1  Sam. 
XXX.  30,  it  is  called  Chor-ashan,  i.  e.  furnace  of 
sinoke. 

ASHDOD,  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tines, assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  never  con- 
quered by  them,  Josh.  xiii.  8  ;  xv.  46,  47  ;  1  Sam.  v. 
1 ;  vi.  17,  etc.  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Azotus. 
Here  stood  the  temple  of  Dagon ;  and  hither  the 
ark  was  first  brought,  after  the  fatal  battle  at  Eben- 
ezer,  1  Samuel  v.  1,  seq.  It  sustained  many  sieges, 
e.  g.  by  Tartan,  the  Assyrian  general,  in  the  time 
of  Hezekiah  ;  (Is.  xx.  1.)  afterwards  by  Psammet- 
ichus,  king  of  Egypt,  contemporary  with  Manasseh, 
Amon,  and  Josiah.  This  siege  is  said  by  Herodotus 
(ii.  157.)  to  have  lasted  twenty-nine  years!  It  was 
afterwards  taken  by  the  Maccabees,  and  destroyed 
by  Jonathan;  (1  Mace.  v.  16;  x.  77,  seq.)  but  was 
again  restored  by  the  Roman  general  Gabinius. 
(Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  5.  3.)  At  the  present  day,  it  is  a  mis- 
erable village,  still  called  Esdud.  See  also  the 
article  Azotus.     R. 

ASHDOTH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  called 
Ashdoth-pisgah,  (Josh.  xii.  3 ;  xiii.  20.)  because  it 
was  seated  in  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pisgah. 
The  word  signifies  low  places.,  or  ravines,  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain. 

ASHER,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  and  Zilpah, 
Leah's  maid.  He  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter, 
Gen.  xlix.  20 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  24.  The  inheritance  of 
his  tribe  lay  in  a  very  fruitful  country,  on  the  sea- 
coast,  with  Libanus  north,  Carmel  and  the  tribe  of 
Isaachar  south,  and  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  east. 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  with  the  whole  of  Phosnicia,  were 
assigned  aa  the  territory  of  this  tribe,  (Josh.  xix.  25, 


seq.)  but  it  never  possessed  the  whole  range  of  (!»■ 
trict  assigned  to  it,  Judg.  i.  31.     See  Canaan. 

ASHER,  a  city  between  Scythopohs  and  She- 
chem,  and,  consequently,  remote  from  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  Josh.  xvii.  7.  In  the  Old  Itinerary  to  Jem* 
salem,  it  is  placed  between  Scythopohs  and  Neapo- 
lis,  which  is  the  same  as  Shechem.  Eusebius  saya, 
it  was  in  Manasseh,  15  miles  from  Neapolis,  towards 
Scythopohs. 

ASHES.  To  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  or 
to  lie  down  among  ashes,  was  an  external  sign  of 
self-affliction  for  sin,  or  of  grief  under  misfortune. 
We  find  it 'adopted  by  Job;  (chap.  ii.  8.)  by  many 
Jews  when  in  great  fear ;  (Esth.  iv.  3.)  and  by  the 
king  of  Nineveh,  Jonah  iii.  6.  Homer  describes  old 
Laertes  grieving  for  the  absence  of  his  son, — "  sleep- 
ing in  the  apartment  where  the  slaves  slept,  in  the 
ashes  near  the  fire."  Compare  Jer.  vi.  26.  "  Daugh- 
ter of  my  people, — wallow  thyself  in  ashes."  "  I  am 
but  dust  and  ashes,"  said  Abraham  to  the  Lord; 
(Gen.  xviii.  27.)  indicating  his  deep  sense  of  his  own 
meanness  in  comparison  with  God.  God  threatens 
to  shower  down  dust  and  ashes  on  the  lands  instead 
of  rain  ;  (Deut.  xxviii.  24.)  thereby  to  make  them 
barren  instead  of  blessing  them.  (See  Rain.)  The  i 
Psalmist,  in  great  sorrow,  says,  poetically,  that  he  ; 
had  "  eaten  ashes,"  Ps.  cii.  9.  He  sat  on  ashes,  and  1 
threw  them  on  his  head ;  his  food  was  sprinkled  i 
with  the  ashes  wherewith  he  was  himself  covered. 
So  Jeremiah  (Lam.  iii.  16.)  introduces  Jerusalem, 
saying,  "  The  Lord  hath  covered  me  with  ashes.** 
There  was  a  sort  of  ley  and  lustral  water,  made  with 
the  ASHES  of  the  heifer,  sacrificed  on  the  great  day 
of  expiation ;  these  ashes  were  distributed  to  the 
people,  and  used  in  purifications,  by  sprinkling,  to 
such  as  had  touched  a  dead  body,  or  been  present  at 
funerals,  Numb.  xix.  17. 

The  ancient  Persians  had  a  punishment  which 
consisted  in  executing  certain  criminals  by  stifling 
them  in  ashes,  f  Valerius  Maximus,  hb.  ix.  cap.  2.) 
Thus  the  wicked  Menelaus  was  despatched,  who 
caused  the  troubles  which  had  disquieted  Judea; 
(2  Mace.  xiii.  5,  6.)  being  thrown  headlong  into  a 
tower,  fifty  cubits  deep,  which  was  filled  with  ashes 
to  a  certain  height.  The  action  of  the  criminal  to 
disengage  himself,  plunged  him  still  deeper  in  the 
whirling  ashes  ;  and  this  agitation  was  increased  by 
a  wheel,  which  kept  them  in  continual  movement, 
till  he  was  entirely  stifled. 

ASHIMA,  a  deity  of  very  uncertain  origin, 
adored  by  the  men  of  Hamath,  who  were  settled  in 
Samaria,  2  Kings  xvii.  30.  Some  of  the  rabbins 
say,  that  Ashima  had  the  shape  of  an  ape  ;  others 
that  of  a  lamb,  a  goat,  or  a  satyr.  (Selden,  de  Diia 
Syr.  Syntagm.  ii.  cap.  9.  et  Additiones  And.  Beyr. 
ibidem.)  They  who  think  this  divinity  was  an  ape 
seem  to  have  had  regard  to  the  sound  of  the  word 
Sima,  which  has  some  relation  to  the  Greek  word 
for  an  ape,  Simia :  but  the  Hebrews  have  another 
word  for  an  ape,  Levit.  xvii.  7.  Both  the  ape  and 
the  goat  were  worshipped  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  East. 
(Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  Basnage,  Antiq.  Jud.  tom.  i.  p 
190.) — The  name  Ashima  may  very  well  be  com- 
pared with  the  Persian  asumun,  heaven ;  in  Zend, 
acmdno ;  so  Gesenius,  in  his  Manual  Lex.  1832. 
This,  also,  according  to  the  magi,  is  the  name  of  the 
angel  of  death,  who  separates  the  souls  of  men  from 
their  bodies,  and  also  presides  over  the  27th  day  of 
every  solar  month  in  the  Persian  year  ;  which,  there- 
fore, is  called  by  his  name.  (D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient 
D.  141.) — It  may  be  further  observed,  that  these  peo- 
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pie  came  from  Hamath,  or  Emesa,  a  city  of  Syria, 
on  the  river  Orontes ;  and  we  read,  in  Herodian,  that 
the  sun  was  adored  in  tnis  city,  under  the  name  of 
Elah-Gabalah;  whence  the  emperor  Heliogabalus 
took  his  name.  The  god,  Elagabal,  was  represented 
by  a  large  stone,  round  at  the  bottom,  which,  rising 
insensibly  to  a  point,  terminated  in  a  conic  or  pyram- 
idal figure.  His  worehip  became  celebrated  at 
Rome,  from  the  time  of  Heliogabalus,  who  caused  a 
magnificent  temple  to  be  erected  to  him.  Around 
this  temple  were  several  altars,  on  which  hecatombs 
of  bulls,  and  gi*eal  numbers  of  sheep,  were  sacrificed 
every  morning,  and  abundance  of  excellent  wine  and 
apices  poured  out. 

ASHCHENAZ,  (Jer.  H.  27.)  and  ASHKENAZ, 
(Gen.  X.  3.)  proper  name  of  a  son  of  Gomer,  and  of 
a  tribe  of  his  descendants.  In  Jeremiah,  this  tribe  is 
i  mentioned  as  one  of  those  that  shall  execute  the  di- 
vine judgments  upon  Babylon,  and  is  placed  together 
with  Ararat  and  Minni,  provinces  of  Annenia. 
Hence  the  conjecture  is  not  improbable,  that  Ashke- 
naz  itself  was  also  a  tribe  and  province  of  Ar- 
menia ;  or,  at  least,  lay  not  far  from  it,  near  the  Cau- 
casus, or  towards  the  Black  sea.  Further  than  this 
we  can  have  no  data.  See  Rosenmueller,  Bib.  Geog. 
I.  i.  238.     R. 

ASHNAH,  a  city  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  33. 

ASHPENAZ,  intendant,  or  governor  of  king  Neb- 
uchadnezzar's eunuchs,  who  changed  the  name  of 
Daniel  and  his  companions,  Dan.  i.  3. 

ASHTAROTH,  see  Astaroth. 

ASHUR,  a  son  of  Shem,  who  gave  name  to  As- 
syria. It  is  believed,  that  he  dwelt  originally  in  the 
land  of  Shinar,  and  about  Babylonia ;  but  was  com- 
pelled by  Nimrod  to  remove  thence,  higher  towards 
the  springs  of  the  Tigi'is,  in  the  province  of  Assyria, 
where  he  built  Nineveh,  Rehoboth,  Calah,  and 
Resen.  This  is  the  sense  sometimes  given  to  Gen.  x. 
11, 12 :  "  Out  of  that  land  (Shinar)  went  forth  Ashur, 
and  builded  Nineveh,"  &c.  But  others  understand 
it  to  speak  of  Nimrod,  who  left  his  own  country,  and 
attacked  Assyria,  which  he  overcame,  built  Nineveh, 
and  here  established  the  seat  of  his  empire.  The 
prophet  Micah  (chap.  v.  6.)  calls  Assyria  the  land  of 
Nimrod.  (See  Bochart,  in  Phaleg,  lib.  iv.  cap.  12.) 
See  Assyria. 

ASIA.  The  ancient  Hebrews  were  strangers  to 
the  division  of  the  earth  into  parts  or  quarters;  and 
hence  we  never  find  the  word  Asia  in  any  Hebrew 
book.  It  occurs  only  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  in  the  New  Testament. 

Asia  is  separated  from  Europe  by  the  Tanais  or 
Don,  the  Euxine,  iEgean,  and  Mediterranean  seas ; 
the  Red  sea  and  isthmus  of  Suez  divide  it  from  Africa. 
This  part  of  the  globe  is  regarded  as  having  been  the 
most  favored.  Here  the  first  man  was  created  ;  here 
the  patriarchs  lived  ;  here  the  law  was  given  ;  here 
the  greatest  and  most  celebrated  monarchies  were 
formed ;  and  from  hence  the  first  founders  of  cities 
and  nations  in  other  parts  of  the  world  conducted 
their  colonies.  In  Asia,  our  blessed  Redeemer  ap- 
peared, wrought  salvation  for  mankind,  died,  and 
rose  again  ;  and  from  hence  the  light  of  the  gospel 
has  been  diflTused  over  the  world.  Laws,  arts,  sci- 
ences, nnd  religions,  almost  all  have  had  their  origin  in 
Asia.  The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  abounds  with  all  the 
luxuries  as  well  as  necessaries  of  life. 

A«ia  was  generally  divided  into  Major  and  Minor. 
Asia  Minor  was  a  large  country,  (Acts  xix.  10.)  lying 
between  the  Euxine  or  Black  sea  northward,  and 
the  Mediterranean  southward.  It  is  now  called  Ana- 


tolia, or  Natolia.  Asia  Major  denotes  all  the  rest  of 
the  Asiatic  continent.  Asia  Minor  contained  tha 
provinces  of  Bithynia,  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
Cihcia,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Lycaonia,  Phrygia,  Mysia, 
Troas — all  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament ; — Lydia,  Ionia,  and  iEolis — which  are  tome- 
times  included  under  Lydia — Caria,  Doris,  and  i^ycia. 
Of  these,  Lydia  and  Caria — taken  in  their  larger 
acceptations,  the  latter  including  Doris — Mysia  and 
Phrygia,  including  Troas  or  Phrygia  Minor,  formed 
the  Roman  proconsular  Asia,  which  has  been  thought 
by  some  to  be  the  same  as  the  Scripture  Asia.  But, 
as  Dr.  Wells  remarks,  it  is  evident  that  Mysia, 
Phrygia,  and  Troas,  are  reckoned  by  the  sacred 
writer  as  distinct  provinces  from  the  Asia  so  called 
in  Scripture.  [It  is  therefore  more  reasonably  sup- 
posed, that  by  Asia,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  to  be 
understood,  (1.)  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  as  Acts  xix. 
26,  27 ;  XX.  4,  16,  18 ;  xxvii.  2,  &c.  or  (2.)  only  pro- 
consular Asia,  i.  e.  the  region  of  Ionia,  or  the  whole 
western  coast,  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  capital,  and 
which  Strabo  also  calls  Asia ;  (lib.  xiv.)  thus  in  Acts 
ii.  9 ;  vi.  9 ;  xix.  10,  22  ;  2  Tim.  i.  15 ;  1  Pet.  i.  1 ; 
Rev.  i.  4,  11.  Cicero  speaks  of  proconsular  Asia  as 
containing  the  provinces  of  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Caria, 
and  Lydia.     (Pro.  Place.  27.   Ep.  Fam.  ii.  15.)     R. 

ASIARCH^,  or  AstfB  Princtpes,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  Acts,  (chap.  xix. 
31,  "Certain  of  the  chief  of  Asia,"  Eng.  tr.)-— were 
high-priests  of  Asia.  [In  the  eastern  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  persons  were  selected  from  among 
the  more  opulent  citizens,  to  preside  over  the  things 
pertaining  to  religious  worship,  and  to  exhibit  annual 
games  and  theatrical  amusements,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, in  honor  of  the  gods,  in  the  manner  of  the 
sediles  at  Rome.  These  officers  received  their  titles 
from  the  province  to  which  they  belonged,  as  Syr 
iarchy  (2  Mace.  xii.  2.)  Lyciai'ch,  Cariarch,  etc.  and,  of 
course,  in  proconsular  Asia,  they  were  called  Asi- 
archs.  Their  appointment  was  annual,  and  was 
made  in  the  following  manner :  At  the  beginning 
of  each  year,  i.  e.  about  the  autumnal  equinox,the  sev- 
eral cities  of  Asia  held  each  a  public  assembly,  in  order 
to  nominate  one  of  their  citizens  as  Asiarch.  A  per- 
son was  then  sent  to  the  general  council  of  the  prov- 
ince, at  some  one  of  the  principal  cities,  as  Ephesus, 
Smyrna,  Sardis,  etc.  who  publicly  announced  the 
name  of  the  individual  who  had  been  selected.  From 
the  persons  thus  nominated  by  the  different  cities, 
the  council  designated  ten ;  and  from  these  the 
Roman  proconsul  appointed  one  to  preside  over  all 
that  pertained  to  the  honor  and  worship  of  the  gods. 
This  person  was  especially  called  Asiarch ;  while 
those,  also,  who  had  formerly  held  the  office,  still 
retained  the  name  ;  or  perhaps  it  was  also  borne  by 
the  other  nine  persons  who  were  designated  by  the 
council,  and  who  were  the  colleagues  and  advisers 
of  the  chief  Asiarch.  Their  place  of  residence  was 
at  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Sardis,  Cyzicus,  or  at  any 
other  city  where  the  council  was  held.  See  on 
Acts  xix.  31,  Kuinoel,  Hammond,  Poh  Synops. 
Also  Winer.  Bib.  Realw.  p.  61.     R. 

These  chiefs,  then  holding  such  games  at  Ephe- 
sus, out  of  friendly  consideration  for  Paul,  restrained 
him  from  appearing,  as  he  i)roposed,  in  the  theatre, 
during  the  sedition  raised  by  Demetrius,  the  gold 
smith,  respecting  Diana  of  Ephesus.  The  Asiarchs 
were  frequently  priests  of  the  religion  whose  games 
they  celebrated :  thus,  in  the  martyrdom  of  Poly- 
carf),  Philip  the  Asiarch  (a  little  aftcnvards  called 
the  liigh-priest)  is  solicited  to  let  out  a  lion  agaimat 
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r*olycarp,  which  he  declares  he  could  not  do,  because 
that  kind  of  spectacle  was  over.  These  Asiarchs 
should  by  no  means  be  confounded  with  the  archon, 
or  chief  magistrate  of  Ephesus ;  for  they  were  rep- 
lesentatives,  not  of  a  single  city,  but  of  many  cities 
united.  The  dignity  was  great;  but  the  expense 
also  was  great ;  so  that  only  men  of  wealth  could 
undertake  it.  Hence  we  find  Aristides  exerting  him- 
■elf  strenuously  to  be  discharged  from  this  costly 
office,  to  which  he  had  been  three  or  four  times 
nominated.  This  notion  of  the  Asiarchs  is  con- 
firmed by  a  medal  of  Rhodes,  struck  under  Hadrian, 
on  the  reverse  of  which  we  read,  "a  coin  struck  in 
common  by  thirteen  cities,  in  honor  of  the  magis- 
trate of  Rhodes,  Claudio  Fronto,  Asiarch  and  high- 
priest  of  the  thirteen  cities." 

The  consideration  of  these  Asiarchs  for  the  apos- 
de  Paul,  during  the  tumult,  is  not  only  extremely 
honorable  to  his  character,  and  to  theirs,  but  is  also 
a  strong  confirmation  of  the  remark  made  by  the 
evangelist,  (ver.  10.)  that  "all  they  who  dwelt  in 
Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord,  both  Jews  and 
Greeks."  It  shows  also  in  what  light  tiie  tumult  of 
Demetrius  was  beheld,  since  he  took  especial  care 
to  observe  that "  all  Asia"  worshipped  their  goddess. 
Yet  were  the  very  Asiarchs,  now  engaged  in  this 
worship,  intent  on  saving  the  man  whom  Deme- 
trius represented  as  its  most  formidable  enemy. 
Though  there  was,  properly  speaking,  only  one 
Asiarch  at  a  time,  yet  those  who  had  passed  through 
the  office  retained  the  title ;  for  which  reason  they 
are  mentioned  in  the  plural  by  the  evangelist. 

ASKELON,  a  city  in  the  land  of  the  Phihstines, 
between  Ashdod  and  Gaza,  on  the  coast  of  the  Med- 
terranean.  After  the  death  of  Joshua,  the  tribe  of 
Judah  took  Askelon ;  but  it  subsequently  became 
one  of  the  five  governments  belonging  to  the  Philis- 
tines, Judges  i.  11.  [The  prophets  Amos,  (i.  8.) 
Zephaniah,  (ii.  4.)  and  Jeremiah  (xlvii.  5, 7.)  announce 
destruction  to  it,  as  also  to  the  other  cities  of  the 
Philistines.  In  the  fourth  century,  Askelon,  like 
Ashdod,  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop;  and  remained 
till  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  when  the 
Arabs  took  possession  of  Palestine.  The  city  under- 
went various  fortunes  during  the  crusades,  till  at 
length  it  was  razed,  by  the  labors  of  Christians  and 
Mussulmans  in  common,  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty  between  Richard  and  Saladin,  A.  D.  1192. 
Since  that  time,  this  formerly  opulent,  splendid,  and 
strong  city,  has  remained  a  desolate  heap  of  ruins. 
Dr.  Richardson  thus  describes  its  present  state : 
"Askelon  was  one  of  the  proudest  satrapies  of  the 
Philistines ;  now  there  is  not  an  inhabitant  within  its 
walls ;  and  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  is  fulfilled, 
*The  king  shall  perish  from  Gaza,  and  Askelon 
shall  not  be  inhabited,'  Zech.  ix.  6.  When  the 
prophecy  was  uttered,  both  cities  were  in  an  equally 
flourishing  condition,  and  nothing  but  the  prescience 
of  Heaven  could  pronounce  on  which  of  the  two, 
and  in  what  manner,  the  vial  of  his  wrath  should 
thus  be  poured  out.  Gaza  is  truly  without  a  king. 
The  lofty  towers  of  Askelon  lie  scattered  on  the 
ground,  and  the  ruins  within  its  walls  do  not  shelter 
a  human  being.  How  is  the  wrath  of  man  made  to 
praise  his  Creator!" 

The  ancients  mention  the  wine  of  Askelon  with 
applause ;  as  also  the  onions,  which  grew  here  in 
abundance.  (Pliny,  H.  N.  xix.  6.|  Indeed,  the  name 
thalotj  Fr.  tchalotte^  Ital.  sccdognKL,  seems  to  be  cor- 
rupted out  of  Jlscalonia,  it  being  properly  the  aUirnn 
^tccdonicwi.      According    to   an    ancient  tradition, 


Derceto,  the  mother  of  the  Babylonish  queen  Se^l^ 
ramis,  cast  herself  headlong  into  a  lake  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  this  city,  in  order  to  preserve  her  honor  from 
a  young  man  who  was  pursuing  her ;  and  was  there 
transformed  into  a  fish.  On  this  account,  the  Syri- 
ans ate  no  fish ;  and  worshipped  Derceto  as  a  god- 
dess in  the  fonn  of  a  fish  with  the  head  of  a  woman. 
This  same  divinity,  probably  the  emblem  of  the 
prolific  powers  of  nature,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have 
adored  as,.the  heavenly  Venus.  At  least  this  latter 
had  a  temple  at  Askelon,  which  was  plundered  of  its 
riches  by  the  Scythians.  (Herodot.  i.  105.)  Com- 
pare the  article  Daoon. 

Askelon  was  the  birthplace  of  Herod  the  Great, 
and  of  several  distinguished  Mussulmans.     *R. 

ASMODEUS,  or  Asmodi,  an  evil  spirit,  mentioned 
in  the  apocryphal  book  Tobit,  as  having  beset  Sarah, 
the  daughter  of  Raguel,  and  killed  her  seven  first 
husbands,  whom  she  had  married  before  Tobit.  (iii. 
8 ;  vi.  14  ;  viii.  2,  3.)  The  rabbins  have  various 
legends  respecting  this  spirit.  He  is  properly  the  same 
as  Ashmadai^  and  also  Abaddon,  and,  therefore,  the 
same  as  the  Greek  Apollyon,  i.  e.  the  angel  of  death. 

ASMONEANS,  a  name  given  to  the  Maccabees, 
descendants  of  Mattathias,  who  was,  according  to 
Josephus,  (Antiq.  lib.  xii.  cap.  8.)  the  great-grandson 
of  Asmonceus.  The  family  of  the  Asmonseans  be- 
came very  illustrious  in  the  later  times  of  the  He- 
brew commonwealth ;  it  was  the  support  of  the 
religion  and  liberty  of  the  Jews ;  and  possessed  the 
supreme  authority,  from  Mattathias  to  Herod  the 
Great.  See  Maccabees.  It  is  no  where  said 
whether  the  Asmonseans  were  of  the  race  of  Joze- 
deck,  in  whose  family  the  office  of  high-priest  con- 
tinued in  a  lineal  descent,  till  Alcimus  was  promoted 
to  that  dignity.  This  is  certain  of  the  Asmoneeans, 
that  they  were  of  the  course  of  Joarib,  which  was 
the  first  class  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  ;  and,  therefore, 
on  failure  of  the  former  pontifical  family,  (which  had 
now  happened  by  the  flight  of  Onias,  son  of  Onias, 
into  Egypt,)  they  had  the  best  right  to  succeed  to  that 
station.  Under  this  right  Jonathan  took  the  office, 
when  nominated  to  it  by  the  reigning  king  in  Syria; 
being  also  elected  thereto  by  the  general  suffi'age  of 
the  people.     Prid.  Connect.  &c.  Part  II.  book  iv. 

ASNAPPER,  a  king  of  Assyria,  who  sent  the 
Cuthneans  into  Israel,  Ezra  iv.  10.  Many  think  this 
was  Salmaneser ;  but  others,  with  more  probabihty, 
think  it  was  Esar-haddon. 

ASP,  a  kind  of  serpent,  whose  poison  is  of  such  rapid 
operation,  that  it  kills  almost  the  instant  it  penetrates, 
without  a  possibility  of  remedy.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
small.  The  most  remarkable  mention  of  it  in  Scripture 
is  in  Psalm  Iviii.  4.  where  the  adder  or  asp  (^nc)  is  said 
to  "  stop  its  ears,  that  it  may  not  hear  the  voice  of  the 
charmer."  This  is  supposed  by  Forskal  to  be  the  co- 
luber Baetaen,whose  bite  causes  instant  death.  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  sort  of  asp  really  deaf, 
which  is  the  most  dangerous  of  its  kind,  and  that  the 
Psalmist  here  speaks  of  this.  (Bochart,  de  Animal 
Sacr.  Part  II.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6.)  Others  think  that  the 
asp,  when  old,  becomes  deaf;  others,  that  it,  as  well 
as  other  serpents,  liears  exquisitely  well,  but  that, 
when  any  one  attempts  to  charm  it,  it  stops  its  ears, 
by  applying  one  very  close  to  the  earth,  and  stop- 
ping the  other  with  the  end  of  its  tail.  The  exyires- 
sion  is,  probably,  taken  from  actual  obsei^vation  of 
nature.  That  serpents  are  overcome,  as  if  charmed, 
so  that,  while  they  would  bite  some  p  jrsons  with 
great  violence,  they  are  harmless  o  others,  is  a 
known  fact :  but  the  mode  of  producing  this  effi^c. 
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has  n»)t  yet  been  communicated  to  European  travel- 
lers. A  Hottentot  informed  Mr.  Taylor,  that  in  his 
country,  the  naja,  or  hooded  snake,  was  charmed  by 
a  pecuhar  whistle,  which  he  repeated  several  times: 
but  from  his  description  of  the  attitude  and  situation 
of  the  creature,  as  hiding  itself  behind  rocks,  in  holes, 
&c.  and  putting  out  its  head  from  its  retreat,  as  if 
to  listen,  he  could  conceive  no  idea  of  a  charm, 
strictly  so  called.  The  attention  of  the  creature 
seemed  to  be  excited  by  the  whistled  tune,  and  that 
instant  opportunity  was  taken  to  knock  him  on  the 
head.  But  if  there  be  a  kind  of  asp,  over  which 
such  a  whistle,  &c.  has  no  power  to  excite  his  atten- 
tion, but  he  steadily  keeps  himself  safe  within  his 
hole  of  conceahnent,  this  may  coincide  with  the 
Psalmist's  idea,  and  justify  the  expression  used  by 
him.  Such  a  serpent,  so  hid  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock, 
may  look  at  his  enemy,  and  may  preserve  himself 
motionless  and  secure,  notwithstanding  every  art  to 
entice  him  from  his  hiding  place. 

[The  true  asp  of  the  ancients  seems  to  be  entirely 
unknown.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers  ;  but  in  such  a  careless  and  indefinite  man- 
ner, that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  species  with 
precision.  Critics  are  still  undecided  with  respect 
to  the  species  by  which  Cleopatra  procured  her 
death  ;  and,  indeed,  whether  she  was  bitten  or  stung 
at  all.  In  the  English  version,  the  word  is  uni- 
formly used  for  the  Heb.  jni3,  the  coluber  Baetaen  of 
Forskal.  In  Rom.  iii.  14,  the  Greek  word  aanig  oc- 
curs, and  it  is  also  used  by  the  Seventy  in  Ps.  cxl.  4. 
(3.)  where  it  is  for  the  Heb.  jitj^jy,  adder.     R. 

ASPHALT  US,  or  Jews'  Pitch,  bitumen,  a  gummy, 
inflammable  mineral  substance,  with  a  smooth, 
shining  surface,  and  usually  of  a  dark  brown  color,  not 
unlike  common  pitch.  It  is  found  in  nature,  partly 
as  a  dry,  hard  fossil,  mingled  with  chalk,  marie, 
gypsum,  or  slate ;  and  partly  as  a  fluid,  tar-like  sub- 
stance, issuing  from  crevices  in  rocks,  and  from  the 
earth,  or  swimming  on  inland  lakes.  This  last  oc- 
curs most  frequently  on  the  Dead  sea ;  compare 
Gen.  xiv.  10.  Tacitus  Hist. — The  ancients  used  this 
production,  among  other  things,  instead  of  mortar, 
and  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  cemented  by  it.  Gen. 
xi.  3.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Babylon  there  were 
abundant  springs  of  asphaltus,  at  the  place  called  Is, 
or  Hit;  see  D'Herbelot,  Bib.  Orient,  art.  Hit.  It 
was  used  also  to  cover  boats,  etc.  (Gen.  vi.  14 ; 
Ex.  ii.  2.)  and  was,  moreover,  much  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  medicines,  and  particularly  in  em- 
ualming  dead  bodies.  Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  v.  de  Bello, 
cap.  iv.  seu  cap.  v.  in  Lat.  p.  892.  The  asphaltus  of 
the  Dead  sea,  which  rises,  at  particular  seasons,  from 
the  bottom  of  the  lake,  is  thought  to  be  superior  to 
every  other  kind.  The  Arabians  fish  for  it  diligently, 
or  gather  it  on  the  shore,  whither  the  wind  drives  it. 
It  is  shining,  dark,  heavy,  and  of  a  strong  smell 
when  burnt. 

ASPHAR,  a  lake  in  the  district  of  Tekoah,  (1  Mace. 
ix.  33.)  which  Calmet  takes  to  be  the  Dead  sea. 

I.  ASS,  an  animal  well  known  for  domestic  uses ; 
and  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture.  People  of 
the  first  quality  in  Palestine  rode  on  asses.  Deborah, 
in  her  song,  describes  the  nobles  of  the  land  as  those 
who  ride  on  white  asses;  (Judg.  v.  10;  comp.  Bib. 
Repos.  i.  p.  588.)  Jair  of  Gilead  had  thirty  sons, 
who  rode  on  as  many  asses,  and  commanded  in  thirty 
cities ;  (ib.  x.  4.)  and  Abdon,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel, 
had  forty  sons  and  thirty  grandsons,  who  rode  on 
seventy  asses,  (Judg.  xii.  14 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  xvii. 
2J1.  etc.)      The  oriental  asses  are  not   to   be   com- 


pared with  those  of  northern  countries;  but  are  far 
more  stately,  active,  and  lively.  Indeed  they  were 
anciently,  as  still,  highly  prized ;  and  were  also  pre^- 
ferred  for  riding,  especially  the  she-asses,  on  account 
of  their  sure-footedness.  Hence  we  so  often  find 
mention  of  she-asses  alone. — The  ass  was  unclean 
by  the  law,  because  it  did  not  chew  the  cud.  To 
draw  with  an  ox  and  an  a»  together  was  prohibited. 
Lev.  xi.  26. 

We  read  in  Matt.  xxi.  4.  that,  in  order  to  accomplish 
a  prophecy  of  Zechariah,  (ix.  9.)  our  Saviour  rode  on 
an  ass  into  Jerusalem,  in  a  triumphant  manner.  Tliia 
has  been  made  a  subject  of  ridicule  by  some  ;  but  we 
ought  to  consider,  not  only  that  the  greatest  men  in 
Israel  rode  on  asses  anciently,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
but,  also,  that  God  had  thought  fit  absolutely  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  horses  and  of  chariots  for  w£ir; 
(DeuL  xvii.  16 ;  compare  Josh.  xi.  6.)  that  David  rode 
on  a  mule,  and  ordered  Solomon  to  use  it  at  his  cor- 
onation ;  (1  Kings  i.  33,  34.)  that  afterwards,  when 
Solomon  and  succeeding  princes  multi})lied  horses, 
they  were  rebuked  for  it ;  (Isaiah  ii.  ft,  7 ;  xxxi.  1 ; 
Hosea  xiv.  3.)  and  that  the  removal  of  horses  \b 
promised  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  Hosea  i.  7; 
Micah  V.  10, 11 ;  Zech.  ix.  10.  So  that  on  the  whole 
we  find,  that  this  action  of  our  Lord  is  to  be  viewed 
not  merely  as  an  accomplishment  of  a  prophecy,  but 
also  as  a  revival  of  an  ancient  and  venerable  Hebrew 
custom.  An  uncertainty,  if  not  a  difficulty,  has  been 
started,  whether  to  adhere  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, or  to  that  of  Mr.  Hervey,  in  respect  to  the 
kind  of  ass  on  which  our  Lord  rode  into  Jerusalem. 
Dr.  Doddridge  observes,  that  the  eastern  asses  are 
larger  and  much  better  than  ours,  and  that  our 
Lord's  triumphant  entiy  was  not  degraded  by  indig- 
nity ;  though  humble,  it  was  not  mean.  Mr.  Hervey, 
on  the  contrary,  glories  in  whatever  of  meanness  and 
disrepute  attached  to  that  circumstance.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  much  of  that  extreme 
meanness,  which  some  have  found  in  the  character 
and  situation  of  Jesus,  arises  from  their  imj)erfect 
acquaintance  with  local  customs  and  manners,  and 
is  greatly  diminished  on  closer  inspection  ;  for,  how- 
ever humble  might  be  his  appearance,  yet  it  waa 
neither  vulgar  nor  mean.  How  far  the  following 
extracts  support  this  idea,  in  respect  to  the  kind  of  asf 
rode  by  our  Lord  when  entering  Jerusalem,  is  left  to 
the  reader ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
the  medium  is  safest  and  best.  Niebuhr  says,  "  Chris- 
tians cannot,  indeed,  repine  at  being  forbidden  to 
ride  on  horseback  in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  for  the  asset 
are  there  very  handsome;  and  are  used  for  riding,  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  Mahometans  ;  and  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished women  of  the  country, ^^  p.  39.  [French  edition.) 
In  fact,  this  use  of  asses  is  general  in  the  East ;  ana 
only  the  grandees  use  horse*  in  the  cities.  Thii 
excepts  the  Arabs  of  the  country,  those  in  oflSces  of 
government,  &.c. 

In  the  gospel  is  mentioned  the  ^ri.og  6vix6g,  (Matt, 
xviii.  6 ;  Mark  ix.  41.)  to  express  a  large  mill-stone, 
turned  by  asses,  heavier  than  that  turned  by  women 
or  by  slaves.     See  Jahn's  Archceol.  §  138,  139. 

The  Jews  were  accused  by  the  pagans  of  wor- 
shipping the  head  of  an  ass.  Apion,  the  grammarian, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  slander, 
(Joseph,  lib.  ii.  contra  Apion,)  afl[irmed,  that  the  Jewa 
kept  the  head  of  an  ass  in  the  sanctuary ;  that  it  waa 
discovered  there  when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  took 
the  temple,  and  entered  into  the  most  holy  place. 
He  added,  that  one  Zabidus,  having  secretly  got  into 
the  temple,  carried  oflT  the  aas's  head,  and  conveyed 
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It  to  DoHL  Suidas  (in  Damocrito,  and  in  Juda)  says, 
that  Dainocritus,  or  Democritus,  the  historian,  aver- 
red that  the  Jews  adored  the  head  of  an  ass,  made 
of  gold ;  and  sacrificed  a  man  to  it  every  three,  or 
every  seven,  years,  after  iiaviug  cut  him  in  pieces. 
PlutiiDch  (Symposia,  lib.  iv.  cap.  5.)  and  Tacitus, 
(Hist,  hb.  v.)  being  imposed  on  by  this  calumny,  re- 
port, that  the  Hebrews  adored  an  ass,  out  of  gratitude 
for  the  discovery  of  a  fountain  by  one  of  these  crea- 
tures in  the  wilderness,  at  a  time  when  the  army  of 
this  nation  was  parched  with  thirst,  and  extremely 
fatigued.  The  heathen  imputed  the  same  worship 
to  the  early  Christians ;  and  TertuUian  (Apolog.  cap. 
16.)  reports,  tiiat  certain  enemies  to  the  Christians 
exposed  to  j)ublic  view  a  picture,  wherein  was  rep- 
res(?nted  a  person  holding  a  book  in  his  hand,  dressed 
in  a  long  robe,  wirli  aAs'n  ears,  and  a  foot  Uke  an  ass, 
which  picture  was  iuscril)ed,  "The  God  of  the 
Cliristians  hjis  an  a-s^s's  iioof."  Epiphanius,  (de  Hae- 
res.)  speaking  ot'the  Gnostics,  says,  they  taught  that 
the  god  Sabaoth  imd  the  shape  of  an  ass;  but  tliat 
others  described  him  an  shaped  like  a  hog.  Learned 
men  who  have  endeavored  to  discover  tiie  origin  of 
this  slander,  are  divided  it)  their  opinions.  The 
reason  which  Plutarch  and  Tacitus  give  for  it,  would 
be  the  most  plausible,  were  there  any  truth  in  the 
fact  on  which  they  ground  it.  But  nothing  in  the 
history  of  the  .lews  can  be  interjjreted  to  favor  it. 
Tanaquil  Faber  has  attempted  to  prove,  that  tliis  ac- 
cusation proceeded  from  the  temple  in  Egypt,  called 
Onion,  after  Onias,  the  high-priest ;  (having  been 
built  by  him  at  Heliopolis,  B.  C.  150 ;)  as  if  this  name 
came  from  onos,  an  ass ;  which  is,  indeed,  a  plausi- 
ble conjecture.  Others  have  Jisserted,  that  the  mis- 
take of  the  heathen  proceeded  from  an  ambiguous 
mode  of  reading,  as  if  the  Greeks,  meaning  to  say 
tliat  the  Hebrews  adored  heaven,  Ouranon,  might  in 
abbreviation  write  Ounon ;  wiience  tlie  enemies  of 
the  Jews  concluded  that  they  vvorshipj>e(l  onos,  an 
ass.  Bochart  (de  Animal.  Sacr.  hb.  ii.  cap.  18.)  is 
of  opinion  that  the  error  arose  from  an  expression 
of  Scripture:  (Isaiah  i.  20;  xl.  5;  Iviii.  14.)  "The 
mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it ;"  in  the  Hebrew, 
Pi-Jehovah,  or  Pi-Jeo.  Now,  in  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage,/?ieo  signifying  an  ass,  the  Alexandrian  Egyp- 
tians, hearing  the  Jews  often  pronounce  this  word 
pieo,  might  believe  that  they  called  on  their  god, 
and  thence  inferred  that  they  adored  an  as«.  But 
though  these  exphcations  are  ingenious,  they  are  not 
solid. — It  is  probable  that  no  good  reason  can  be 
given  for  the  accusation,  which  might  have  arisen 
from  a  joke,  or  from  accident.  M.  Le  Moine  seems 
to  have  succeeded  best,  wiio  s;iys,  tliat  in  ail  proba- 
bility the  golden  urn  containing  the  manna,  which 
was  preserved  in  the  sanctuary,  was  taken  for  the 
head  of  an  ass ;  and  that  the  omer  of  manna  might 
have  been  confounded  with  the  Hebrew  hamor, 
which  signifies  an  ass.     See  Assaron. 

II.  ASS  OF  Balaam.  In  the  article  Balaam, 
some  account  of  his  ass  may  be  seen.  Here  we 
shall  oidy  intpiire,  whether  it  were  a  reality,  or  an  al- 
Jt'uroVy  ;  an  imagination,  or  a  vision  of  Balaam.  Au- 
gustin,  with  the  greater  number  of  commentators, 
supposes  it  was  a  certain  fact,  and  takes  it  literally. 
(Quaest.  in  Gen  48,  .50.)  He  discovers  nothing  in 
the  whole  relation  more  suq>rising  than  the  stupidity 
of  Balaam,  who  heard  his  ass  speak  to  him,  and  who 
replied  to  it,  as  to  a  reasonable  person  ;  and  adds,  as 
his  opinion,  that  God  did  not  give  the  ass  a  reasona- 
ble soul,  but  f)ermitted  it  to  pronounce  certain  words, 
to  repro  ve  the  prophet's  covetousness. 


Gregory  of  Nyssa  (in  Vita  Mosis)  seems  to  thinlL 
tliat  tlie  ass  did  not  utter  words ;  but  that  havinf ''^^ 
brayed  as  usual,  or  a  little  more  than  usual,  the  di 
viner,  practised  in  drawing  presages  from  the  voiceil''''^ 
of  beasts^  and  of  birds,  easily  comprehended  thtP'f, 
meaning  of  the  ass ;  and  that  Moses,  designing  tcF' 
ridicule  tliis  superstitious  art  of  augury,  relates  thcl 
matter  as  if  the  ass  really  spoke  articulately.  (Bui  '^"^ 
see  2  Peter  ii,  16.)  Maimonides  asserts  the  whole  "^^ 
dialogue  to  be  but  a  kind  of  fiction  and  allegory ;  'W^' 
whereby  Moses  relates  what  passed  only  in  Balaam's  1® ' 
imagination  as  real  history,  Philo,  in  his  hfe  of  Mo-P 
ses,  suppresses  it  entirely.  And  the  greater  part  of  W 
the  Jewish  authors  consider  it,  not  as  a  circumstance  f^ 
which  actually  took  place,  but  as  a  vision,  or  some 
similar  occurrence. 

Le  Clerc  solves  the  difficulty,  by  saying,  Balaam 
believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  passing  from  |^ 
one  body  into  another,  from  a  man  into  a  beast, 
reciprocally ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  not  surprised 
at  the  ass's  complaint,  but  conversed  with  it  as  if  it 
were  rational.  Others  have  imagined  different  ways 
of  solving  the  difficulties  of  this  history. 

In  considering  this  question,  Mr.  Taylor  assumes 
as  facts,  (1.)  That  Balaam  was  accustomed  to  au- 
gury and  presages.  (2.)  That  on  this  occasion  he 
would  notice  every  event  capable  of  such  interpret- 
ation, as  presages  were  supposed  to  indicate.  (3.) 
That  he  was  deeply  intent  on  the  issue  of  his  jour- 
ney. (4.)  That  the  whole  of  his  conduct  towards 
Balak  was  calculated  to  represent  himself  as  an  ex- 
traordinary personage.  (5.)  That  the  behavior  of 
the  ass  did  actually  prefigure  the  conduct  of  Ba- 
laam in  the  three  particulars  of  it  which  are  re- 
corded.— First,  tlie  ass  turned  aside,  and  went  into 
the  field ;  for  which  she  was  smitten,  punished,  re- 
proved :  so  Balaam,  on  the  first  of  his  perverse 
attempts  to  curse  Israel,  was,  as  it  were,  smitten, 
reproved,  punished,  (1.)  by  God,  (2.)  by  Balak.  The 
second  time  the  ass  was  more  harshly  treated  for 
hurting  Balaam's  foot  against  the  wall  so  Balaam, 
for  his  second  attempt,  was,  no  doubt,  still  further 
mortified.  Thirdly,  the  ass,  seeing  inevitable  danger, 
fell  down  and  was  smitten  severely :  m  like  manner 
Balajmi,  the  third  time,  was  overruled  by  God,  to 
speak  truth,  to  his  own  disgrace ;  and  escaped,  not 
without  hazard  of  his  hfe,  from  the  anger  of  Balak, 
Nevertheless,  as  Balaam  had  no  sword  in  his  hand, 
though  he  wished  for  one,  with  which  to  slay  his 
ass,  so  Balak,  notwithstanding  his  fury,  and  his 
seeming  inclination,  had  no  power  to  destroy  Balaam. 
In  short,  as  the  ass  was  opposed  by  the  angel,  but 
was  driven  forward  by  Balaam,  so  Balaam  was  op- 
posed by  God,  but  was  driven  forward  by  Balak, 
against  his  better  knowledge.  Were  we  sure  that 
Balaam  wrote  this  narrative,  and  that  Moses  copied 
it,  as  the  rabbins  affirm,  (see  Balaam,)  this  view  of 
the  subject  would  remove  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  raised  about  it.  It  might  then  be  entitled  "  a 
specimen  of  Balaam's  augury," 

III,  ASS,  Wild.  This  animal,  which  was  for- 
merly well  known  in  the  East,  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  is  a  much  handsomer  and 
more  dignified  animal  than  the  common  ass.  It  is 
called  N10,  para,  by  the  Hebrews,  and  ovayqoq,  or  ona- 
ger, by  the  Greeks.  That  the  wild  ass  was  known 
and  valued  for  its  mettle,  appears  from  a  passage  in 
Herodotus,  (Pol.  86.)  where  that  writer  says,  "  The 
Indian  horse  were  well  armed  hke  their  foot :  but, 
beside  led  horses,  they  had  chariots  of  war,  drawn 
by  horses  and  wild  asses,"     The  reference  of  these 
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ilk  aiinals  to  the  troops  of  India  (a  province  at  the  head 
Im  the  Indus,  not  our  Hiiidoostan)  deserves  attention ; 
diiecause  tlie  troop«  of  the  onager  are  said  by  Gmehn 
;ei)  "  return  towards  India,  where  they  winter."  Aris- 
lieptle  (IlisL  lib.  vi.  cap.  36.^  nrientions  the  wild  ass, 
irhich  is  said  to  exceed  norses  in  swiftness;  and 
Lenophon  says  (Cyrop.  hb.  i.)  that  he  has  long  legs, 
}  very  rapid  in  running,  swift  as  a  whirlwind,  hav- 
ig  strong  and  stout  hoofs,  ^lian  says  the  sanie ; 
ut  that  he  may  be  tired,  and  when  taken,  is  so  gen- 
ie that  he  may  easily  be  led  about.  Martial  gives 
he  epithet  "  handsome"  to  the  wild  ass — "  Pulcher 
dest  onager;"  (lib.  xiii.  Epig.  100.)  and  Oppian 
[escribes  it  as  "  handsome,  large,  vigorous,  of  stately 
;ait,  and  his  coat  of  a  silvery  color,  having  a  black 
•and  along  tlie  spine  of  his  back ;  and  on  his  flanks 
)atche8  as  white  as  snow."  Mr.  Morier  says,  "  We 
^ave  chase  to  two  wild  asses,  which  had  so  much 
he  speed  of  our  horseSj  that  when  they  had  gof  at 
ome  distance,  they  stood  still  and  looked  behind  at  us, 
inorting  with  their  noses  in  the  air,  as  if  in  contempt 
>f  our  endeavors  to  catch  them."  (Second  Journey 
n  Persia,  p.  200.)  The  latest  traveller  who  has  de- 
(cribe<l  the  onager  is  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  in  his  "  Trav- 
;ls  in  Persia,"  who  also  gives  a  figure  of  the  animal. 
The  mode  of  hunting  it  is,  as  it  was  in  Xenophon's 
ime,  by  means  of  several  horses  relieving  each 
)ther,  till  the  onager  is  completely  tired.  The  color 
)f  Sir  Robert's  figure  is  a  bright  bay. 

[These  animals  inhabit  the  dry  and  mountainous 
parts  of  the  deserts  of  Great  Tartary,  but  not  higher 
;han  about  lat.  48°.  They  are  migratory,  and  arrive 
n  vast  troops  to  feed  during  the  summer,  in  the 
xacts  to  the  east  and  north  of  the  sea  of  Aral.  About 
lutumn  they  collect  in  herds  of  hundreds,  and  even 
thousands,  and  direct  their  course  southward  towards 
India,  to  enjoy  a  warm  retreat  during  winter.  But 
tliey  more  usually  retire  to  Persia,  where  they  are 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Casbin,  and  where  part 
of  them  remain  the  whole  year.  They  are  also  said 
to  penetrate  even  to  the  southern  parts  of  India,  to 
the  mountains  of  Malabar  and  Golconda. — These 
animals  were  anciently  found  in  Palestine,  Syria, 
Arabia  Deserta,  Mesopotamia,  Phrygia,  and  Lycao- 
nia ;  but  they  rarely  occur  in  thofle  regions  at  the 
present  time ;  and  seem  to  be  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  Tartary,  some  parts  of  Persia  and  India,  and 
Africa. — Their  manners  greatly  resemble  those  of 
the  wild  horse.  They  asseinble  in  troops  under  the 
conduct  of  a  leader  or  sentinel ;  and  are  extremely 
shy  and  vigilant.  They  will,  however,  stop  in  the 
midst  of  their  course,  and  even  suffer  the  approach 
of  man  for  an  instant,  and  then  dart  off  with  the  ut- 
most rapidity.  They  have  been  at  all  times  celebrated 
for  their  swiftness.  Their  voice  resembleg  that  of 
the  common  ass,  but  is  shriller. 

The  Persians  catch  these  animals  alive  for  the 
sake  of  domesticating  them,  or  improving  the  breed 
of  tame  asses.  The  breed  of  asses  in  such  high  es- 
teem in  the  East,  is  produced  by  crossing  the  tame 
kind  with  the  ass  thus  reclaimed  from  a  state  of 
wildness. — These  facts  rest  principally  on  the  au- 
thoritv  of  the  Russian  professors  Pallas  and  Gme- 
lin.     *R. 

It  is  to  professor  Gmelin,  however,  who  brought 
a  female  and  a  colt  from  Tartary  to  St.  Petersburgh, 
that  we  are  princi[)ally  indebted  for  our  acquaintance 
with  the  wild  ass.  The  female,  which  had  been 
caught  when  very  young,  though  of  small  stature, 
and  probably  stinted  in  growth  by  its  captivity,  and 
by  wart  of  suitable  food,  travelled  from  Astracan  to 


Moscow  (1400  werstes)  vnth  the  ordintry  post,  with- 
out any  other  repose  than  tliat  of  a  few  nights  ;  she 
also  travelled  from  Moscow  to  Petersburgh  (730 
werstes,)  and  did  not  seem  to  have  suffered  by  the 
journey ;  though  she  died  in  the  autumn  following, 
aj)pareutly  from  the  effect  of  the  herbage  of  a 
marshy  soil,  and  the  cold  and  humidity  of  so  north- 
em  a  climate.  She  had  nothing  of  the  dulness  and 
stupidity  of  the  common  ass.  "  I  remarked  that  she 
often  passed  two  days  without  drinking,  especiallv 
in  moist  weather,  or  when  very  heavy  dews  felL 
She  also  preferred  brackish  water  to  fresh ;  and 
never  drank  of  what  was  troubled.  She  loved  bread 
sprinkled  with  salt,  and  sometimes  would  eat  a  hand- 
ful of  salt.  I  was  told,  that  when  at  Derbent,  she 
always  ran  to  drink  of  the  Caspian  sea,  though  fresh 
water  was  nearer  to  her.  She  also  selected  plants 
imprecated  mth  sahne  particles  ...  or  those  of 
bitter  juices.  She  loved  raw  cucumbers ;  and  some 
herbs,  which  she  refused  when  green,  pleased  her 
when  dried.  She  would  not  touch  odoriferous  or 
marsh  plants,  nor  even  thistles.  I  was  informed  that 
the  Persians,  when  taming  the  young  onagers,  feed 
them  with  rice,  barley,  straw,  and  bread.  Our  ani- 
mal was  extremely  lamiliar,  and  followed  person* 
who  took  care  of  her,  freely,  and  with  a  kind  of  at- 
tachment. The  smell  of  bread  strongly  attracted 
her ;  but,  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  lead  her  againrt 
her  will,  she  showed  all  the  obstinacy  of  the  ass: 
neither  would  she  suffer  herself  to  be  approached 
behind,  and  if  touched  by  a  stick,  or  by  the  hand, 
on  her  hinder  parts,  she  would  kick  ;  and  this  action 
was  accompanied  by  a  slight  grumbling,  as  express- 
ive of  complaint.  The  male  onager,  which  was 
bought  at  the  same  time  as  the  female,  but  which 
died  in  the  voyage  from  Derbent  to  Astracan,  was 
larger  and  less  docile.  His  length  from  the  nape  of 
the  neck  to  the  origin  of  his  tail  was  five  feet ;  his 
height  m  front,  four  feet  four  inches ;  behind,  four 
feet  seven  inches ;  his  head  two  feet  in  length  ;  his 
ears  one  foot ;  his  tail,  including  the  tuft  at  the  end, 
two  feet  three  inches.  He  was  more  robust  tlian  the 
female;  and  had  a  bar  or  streak  crossing  at  hii 
shoulders,  as  well  as  that  streak  which  runs  along 
the  back,  which  is  common  to  both  sexes.  Some 
Tartars  have  assured  me  that  they  have  seen  the 
cross-bar  double  in  some  males.  Our  onager  wa* 
higher  on  her  legs  than  the  common  ass ;  her  legs 
also  were  more  slender  than  those  of  the  ass ;  and 
she  resembled  a  young  filly :  she  could  also  scratch 
her  neck  and  head  easily  with  her  hind  foot.  She 
was  weak  on  her  fore  legs,  but  behind  she  could  very 
well  support  the  heaviest  man.  Notwithstanding  her 
state  of  exhaustion,  she  carried  her  head  higher  than 
the  ass,  her  ears  well  elevated,  and  showed  a  vivacity 
in  all  her  motions.  The  color  of  the  hair  on  the 
greater  part  of  the  body,  and  the  end  of  the  nose,  m 
silvery  white ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  the  sides 
of  the  neck,  and  the  body,  are  flaxen,  or  pale  Isabella 
color.  The  mane  is  deep  brown;  it  commences 
between  the  ears,  and  reaches  the  shoulders ;  its  hair 
is  soft,  woolly,  three  or  four  inches  long,  hke  the 
mane  of  a  young  filly.  The  coat  in  general,  espe- 
cially in  winter,  is  more  silky  and  softer  than  that  of 
horses,  and  resembles  tliat  of  a  camel.  The  Arabs, 
no  less  than  the  Tartars,  esteem  the  flesh  of  the  ona- 
ger ;  and  the  Arab  writers,  who  permit  the  eating  of 
its  flesh,  make  the  same  difference  between  this  aw 
and  the  domestic  ass,  as  the  Hebrews  did,  whose  law 
did  not  permit  the  coupling  of  the  onager  with  the 
she  ass,  as  being  of  different  kinds." 
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ASSIDiEANS,  a  term  occurring  in  the  books  of 
the  Maccabees,  which  some  think  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  onon,  chasidim,  merciful,  pious.  Ecclesi- 
asticus,  (eh.  xiiv.  10.)  praising  the  greatest  men  of 
his  nation,  calls  them  "  merciful  men ;"  which  is 
equivalent  to  Assidaeans,  taken  in  this  sense.  Others 
maintain,  that  the  Assidaeans  are  the  same  as  the  Es- 
senians,  whose  manner  of  living  is  so  much  com- 
mended by  Josephus,  Philo,  Phny,  and  others ;  an 
opinion  which  seems  confirmed  by  1  Mace.  vii.  13. 
which  calls  the  Essenians  Asdanim.  Others  have 
thought  the  Assidaeans  were  afterwards  divided,  and 
produced  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees.  The  name 
of  Sadducees  signifies,  just ;  that  of  Pharisees,  sepa- 
rated ;  to  indicate  their  distinction  above  other  Jews, 
by  their  justice  and  sanctity.  The  members  of  the 
Jewish  church,  after  the  captivity,  were  divided  into 
tlie  Zadikim^  or  righteous,  who  observed  only  the 
written  law  of  Moses  ;  and  the  Chasidim^  or  pious, 
who  superadded  the  constitutions  and  traditions  of 
the  elders.  These  Chasidim  Prideaux  supposes  to 
be  the  Assidaeans,  or  Cliassidaeans ;  the  Hebrew 
chethy  answering  to  our  cA,  being  expressed  some- 
times in  Greek  by  an  aspirate  ;  in  Latin  sometunes 
by  an  h;  and  sometimes  being  entirely  omitted,  as 
in  Assidfeans.  Scaliger  supposed  the  Assidaeans  to 
be  a  confraternity  of  Jews,  whose  principal  devotion 
consisted  in  keeping  up  the  edifices  belonging  to  the 
temple  ;  and  who,  not  content  with  paying  the  com- 
mon tribute  of  half  a  shekel  a  head,  appointed  for 
temple  reparations,  voluntarily  imposed  on  them- 
selves other  taxes.  They  swore  by  the  temple  ;  every 
day,  except  the  eleventh  of  Tizri,  they  offered  a 
lamb  in  sacrifice,  which  was  called  the  sin-offering 
of  the  Assidaeans ;  and  from  this  sect  sprung  the 
Pharisees,  who  produced  the  Essenians.  1  Mace.  ii. 
42.  represents  the  Assidaeans  as  a  numerous  sect, 
distinguished  for  valor  and  zeal.     See  Essenes. 

ASSOS,  a  maritime  city,  by  some  geographers 
described  as  belonging  to  Mysia,  by  others,  to  Troas. 
Luke,  and  others,  went  by  sea  fr  Troas  to  Assos  : 
but  Paul  went  by  land  thither,  ui  meeting  them  at 
Assos,  they  went  together  to  Mit\  .ene.  Acts  xx.  13, 
14.  A.  D.  56.  But  there  were  many  cities  of  this 
name.  (1.)  A  maritime  city  in  Lycia.  (2^  Another 
in  the  territory  of  Eolis.  (3.)  Another  in  Mysia.  (4.) 
Another  in  Lydia.  (5.)  Another  in  Epirus  Minor, 
the  native  country  of  Cleanthes  the  philosopher, 
which  also  was  called  ApoUonia,  as  Pliny  says.  To 
this  last  city  Paul  sailed,  Acts  xx.  13.  It  was  be- 
tween Troas  and  Mitylene,  therefore  in  the  district 
of  Troas ;  and  is  marked  accordingly  in  the  maps. 
Strabo  says,  that  the  luxurious  kings  of  Persia  had 
ihe  grain  of  which  their  bread  was  made  brought 
from  Assos,  the  wine  which  they  drank  from  Syria, 
and  the  water  which  they  drank  from  the  river 
Ulaeus.  This  need  not  be  taken  hterally  ;  the  import 
of  the  phrase  being  that  their  power  extended 
over  these  places  ;  and  that  they  received  tribute 
from  them. 

ASSYRIA,  a  celebrated  territory  and  empire,  has 
its  name  from  Ashur^  {"^ry^,)  or  Assur,  the  second 
son  of  Shem,  (Gen.  x.  22.)  who  settled  in  that  coun- 
try. But  as  the  Chaldeans  and  Syrians  in  their 
dialect  pronounced  the  name  Athur^  (instead  of 
Ashur^)  so  it  is  also  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans Atyria  and  Aturia,  The  name  Athur  has 
maintained  itself  in  an  ancient  city  on  the  Tigris, 
not  far  from  Mosul,  which  already  lay  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Abulfeda.     R. 

The  boundaries  of  Assyria  have  varied  according 


to  its  success  in  arms.  It  was  at  first  bounded  b 
the  Lycus  and  Caprus ;  but  the  name  of  Assyria, 
more  generally  speaking,  is  applied  to  all  that  terri- 
tory which  hes  between  Media,  Mesopotamia,  Ar- 
menia, and  Babylon.  It  is  now  called  Kurdistan 
The  empire  of  Assyria  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Ashur,  son  of  Shem,  who  was 
driven  from  Shinar  by  Nimrod,  Gen.  x.  10,  11.  Bo- 
chart,  however,  adopts  the  marginal  reading  of  the 
passage — "Out  of  that  land,  he  (Nimrod)  went  forth 
into  Assur  or  Assyria,  and  builded  Nineveh," — in 
which  he  has  been  followed  by  Faber,  Hyde,  Marsh- 
am,  Wells,  the  authors  of  the  Universal  History 
Hales,  Rosenmueller,  Gesenius,  and  others.  This 
opinion  is  supported,  too,  by  the  Targums  of  Onke- 
los  and  Jerusalem,  by  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and 
Jerome  ;  and  though  not  free  from  difficulty,  appears 
to  be  the  more  consistent  of  the  two  interpretations. 
(See  NiMROD.)  Nimrod,  then,  may  be  considered  as 
the  founder  of  the  new  empire  at  Nineveh,  which, 
being  seated  in  a  country  almost  exclusively  peopled 
by  the  descendants  of  Ashur,  had  been  called  Ashur, 
or  Assyria.  Of  Nimrod's  successors  we  are  igno- 
rant. We  read  (Gen.  xiv.)  that  in  Abraham's  time, 
about  A.  M.  2092,  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  in 
confederacy  with  certain  kings,  attacked  the  kings 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  and  the  neighboring  cities, 
which  had  rebelled.  Under  the  Judges,  (Judg.  iiL 
8.)  about  A.  M.  2591,  the  Lord  deUvered  Israel  into 
the  hands  of  Cushan-rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopota- 
mia, who  oppressed  them  eight  years.  Julius  Afri- 
can us  says,  that  Evechous  reigned  in  Chaldea  224 
years  before  the  Arabians,  (i.  e.  A.  M.  2242,)  in  the 
time  of  Isaac.  The  Arabians  conquered  the  Chal- 
dean empire,  A.  M.  2466,  and  kept  it  about  216  years, 
to  A.  M.  2682 ;  and  Belus,  the  Assyrian,  succeeded 
the  Arabians  fifly-five  years  before  the  foundation  of 
the  latter  Assyrian  empire  by  Ninus.  Dionysius 
Hahcarnassus  (Antiq.  Rom.  Ub.  i.)  justly  observes, 
that  the  Assyrian  empire  was,  in  the  beginning,  but 
of  small  extent ;  and  what  we  have  said  confirms 
this ;  since  we  see  kings  of  Shinar,  Elam,  Chaldea, 
and  Ellasar,  at  a  time  when  the  Assyrian  empire, 
founded  by  Nimrod,  must  have  subsisted ;  and  be- 
fore Ninus,  son  of  Belus,  had  founded,  or  rather  ag- 
grandized, the  only  empire  of  Assyria  known  to 
profane  authors  ;  for  they  had  no  knowledge  of  that 
estabhshed  by  Nimrod.  During  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon,  the  Assyrian  monarchs  possessed 
nothing  on  this  side  the  Euphrates.  David  subdued 
all  Syria,  without  their  concerning  themselves  about 
it ;  and  when  he  attacked  the  Ammonites,  they  sent 
for  succor  to  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates ;  (2 
Sam.  X.  16.)  but  David  defeated  those  troops,  and 
even  obliged  certain  people  on  the  other  side  the 
river  to  pay  him  tribute. 

The  first  king  of  Assyria  mentioned  in  Scripture 
is  the  sovereign  who  reigned  at  Nineveh,  when  Jo- 
nah went  thither,  about  A.  M.  3180.  The  prophet 
does  not  inform  us  who  this  monarch  was ;  but  he 
describes  the  city  as  being  prodigiously  large.  From 
2  Kings  XV.  19.  and  1  Chron.  v.  26.  we  learn  that 
about  50  years  afler  this,  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  invaded 
the  territories  of  Israel,  under  the  reign  of  Mena- 
hem.  It  is  conjectured  that  Pul  was  the  fkther  of 
Sardanapalus ;  who  began  to  reign,  according  to 
Usher,  A.  M.  3237,  and  under  whom  the  history  of 
Assyria  assumes  a  more  consistent  aspect. 

The  measure  of  Nineveh's  sins  being  completed, 
God  raised  up  enemies  against  Sardanapalus,  in  the 
persons  of  Arbaces  governor  of  Media,  and  the  Per« 
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9ians  and  other  of  his  allies,  who  besieged  and  took 
the  capital,  and  induced  the  king  to  put  himself  to 
death.  Thus  terminated  the  ancient  empire  of  the 
Assyrians,  which  had  lasted  from  Nimrod,  about 
2500  years,  and  from  Ninus,  son  of  Belus,  about  520 
years,  A.  M.  3254.  (Herodot.  lib.  i.  c.  95.)  U})on 
the  death  of  Sardanapalus  the  empire  was  divided 
into  the  Assyrian,  properly  so  called,  and  the  Baby- 
lonian kingdoms.  Arbaces,  whom  Prideaux  beheves 
to  be  the  Tiglath-pileser  of  the  Scriptures,  (2  Kings 
XV.  29,  &c.)  fixed  the  seat  of  his  government  at 
INineveh,  which  continued  the  capital  of  the  Assyr- 
ian empire.  He  was  succeeded  by  Salmaneser, 
whose  son  and  successor,  Sennacherib,  is  so  famous 
in  sacred  and  profane  history.  He  was  killed  by 
two  of  his  sons,  and  succeeded  by  a  third,  Esai-had- 
don  ;  who,  after  having  re-united  the  dissevered 
enemies  of  Chaldea  and  Assyria,  left  the  throne  to 
Saosduchinus,  who  reigned  twenty  years.  This  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  prince  who  is  named 
Nabuchodonosor,  in  Judith,  but  without  probabihty. 
Saosduchinus  was  succeeded  by  Chyniladon,  the 
Nebuchodonosor  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha,  upon 
whose  death  the  throne  was  filled  by  Sai-achus,  or 
(yhynaladanus,  the  true  Sardanapalus.  Sarachus 
having  rendered  himself  contemptible  to  his  sub- 
jects by  his  effeminacy,  Nabopolassar,  to  whom  he 
had  committed  the  government  of  Chaldea,  deter- 
mined upon  seizing  the  crown,  and  for  this  purpose 
formed  an  alliance  with  Astyages,  or  Ahasuerus,  son 
of  the  king  of  Media.  With  their  united  forces  they 
besieged  Nineveh,  took  the  city,  and  terminated  the 
monarchy  of  the  Assyrians  ;  Sarachus  having  burned 
himself  to  death  in  his  palace.  Ante  A.  D.  612. — 
With  this  event  the  prophecies  of  Jonah,  Zephaniah, 
and  Nahum  against  Nineveh  were  fulfilled.  See 
Nineveh. 

[The  history  of  the  Assyrian  empire  is  one  of  the 
most  obscure  portions  of  ancient  biblical  literature  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  treat- 
ed, has  not  contributed,  in  any  measure,  to  dispel  the 
darkness.  In  the  want  of  all  native  historians,  the 
only  original  sources  from  which  the  fragments  of 
the  earher  history  of  this  country  can  be  drawn,  are 
the  Old  Testament,  Herodotus,  and  Ctesias.  These 
sources  are  all  evidently  independent  of  each  other ; 
but  the  accounts  derived  from  them  are  so  far  from 
constituting  an  harmonious  whole,  that  they  are  in 
the  chief  points  entirely  discordant.  Indeed  the  two 
Greek  historians  are  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
biblical  writers,  and  also  with  themselves,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  origin  and  duration  of  the  Assyrian 
and  Median  empires,  that  most  critics  have  assumed 
a  double  Assyrian  dynasty  ;  the  first  closed  by  Sar- 
danapalus, about  888  B.  C.  and  followed  by  Arba- 
ces  and  the  Median  kings;  and  the  second  com- 
mencing about  800  or  775  B.  C.  and  subsisting 
along  with  the  Median  race.  But  as  Herodotus  and 
Ctesias  both  profess  to  have  drawn  from  genuine 
sources,  and  yet  differ  from  each  other  in  important 
particulars,  as  much  as  if  they  were  speaking  of 
different  states  ;  and  as  there  is  no  ground  whatever 
for  distrusting  the  accounts  contained  in  the  Old 
Tewtament  respecting  the  nations  with  which  the 
Hebrews  came  in  contact,  it  would  seem  prefera- 
ble, on  every  critical  as  well  as  other  ground,  to 
make  the  biblical  accoimts  the  foundation  of  the  As- 
syrian history,  illustrating  them,  nevertheless,  so  far 
as  possible,  by  the  Greek  accounts,  whenever  these 
latter  harmonize  with  them.  This  is  done  in  the 
following  8vnoi>8i8  ;  which  has  been  compiled  chiefly 
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from  the  collections  made  by  Rosenmucller  and  Gr« 
seuius.  (Rosenm.  Bibl.  Geogr.  I.  ii.  91,  seq.  Gesen 
Comm.  zu  Isa.  xxxix.  1,  etc.  Thesaur.  Ling.  Heb. 
p.  Itki,  seq.) 

That  Assyria  was  one  of  the  most  ancic  nt  empiret 
of  Asia,  appears  from  the  united  testimony  both  of 
the  Bible  and  of  foreign  historians.  In  the  genealo- 
gical and  ethnographical  table  of  Genesis  it  is  said, 
(Gen.  x.  11.)  that  Nimrod  went  forth  from  Babylon 
to  Assyria,  i.  e.  conquered  it,  and  built  there  Nine- 
veh and  other  cities.  That  this  is  the  y^irer  trans- 
lation of  this  passage,  and  not  (as  in  the  English 
version)  that  Ashur  went  forth  and  built  Nineveh, 
is  apparent  from  the  connection  ;  which  is  entirely 
broken  up  and  destroyed  by  the  latter  mode  of  ren- 
dering,— Asliur,  a  son  of  Shem,  being  thus  anoma- 
lously inserted  among  the  descendants  of  Ham,  and 
an  event  in  his  history  narrated  before  his  birth, 
which  is  first  mentioned  in  v.  22.  In  the  other 
mode,  the  narrative  is  uninterrupted  ;  and  hence  the 
prophet  Micah  calls  Assyria  the  land  of  JVimrody 
Mic.  V.  6.  The  native  accounts  preserved  by  Cte- 
sias (in  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  1,  seq.)  call  the  founder  of  the 
Assyrian  kingdom  JVinus ;  but  there  is  no  good 
reason  extant  for  regarding  him  as  a  different  peiv 
son  from  Nimrod.  The  stories  related  by  Ctesias 
of  the  extraordinary  deeds  of  Ninus  and  his  queen 
Semiramis,  bear  the  stamp  of  exaggerated  traditiojQ. 
in  which  the  actions  of  several  kings,  or  perhaps  oi 
a  whole  dyn;isty,  would  seem  to  be  referred  to  a 
single  pair.  The  most  that  can  be  assumed  from 
these  accounts  as  true,  is  the  probable  fact,  that  the 
successors  of  Ninus  continued  to  extend  their  con- 
quests on  every  side.  Indeed,  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Moses,  the  Assyrians  appear  to  have  made  them- 
selves already  formidable  as  conquerors,  who  carried 
away  the  nations  whom  they  subdued  ;  for  Balaam, 
who  came  from  the  Euphrates,  announces  to  the 
Kenites,  a  Canaanitish  tribe  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Jordan,  that  they  should  be  carried  into  captivity  by 
the  Assyrians,  (Num.  xxiv.  22.)  and  adds  that  these 
conquerors  should  also  in  their  turn  be  subjugated 
by  ships  from  Chittim,  i.  e.  coming  from  the  west, 
xxiv.  24.  In  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  8,  the  Assyrians  are  men- 
tioned among  David's  enemies,  in  connection  with 
the  Moabites,  Edomites,  Phihstines,  and  Tyrians  ;  a 
proof  that,  in  David's  time,  (1000  B.  C.)  the  Assyrian 
dominion  had  extended  itself  into  Syria. 

The  first  king  of  Assyria  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  Pul,  who  made  his  ai)pearance  on 
the  border  of  Israel  about  770  B.  C.  and  compelled 
king  Menahem  to  pay  him  a  thousand  talents  of  sil- 
ver to  spare  him  and  confirm  him  in  his  U8ur^)ation, 
2  Kings  XV.  19.  In  the  subsequent  internal  divisions 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  one  of  the  parties 
seems  also  to  have  a})pealed  to  the  Assyrians  for 
aid  ;  compare  Hos.  v.  18.  x.6.  When,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, Pekah  king  of  Israel,  and  Rezin  king  of  Syria, 
made  an  alliance  against  Judah,  king  Ahaz  invited 
TioLATH-piLESER,  king  of  Assyria,  to  become  his 
ally,  and  sent  him  all  the  silver  and  gold  of  the  tern 

g'e  as  a  present.  He  accordingly  besieged  and  took 
amascus,  put  Rezin  to  death,  and  carried  the  in- 
habitants away  to  Kir,  or  Kur,  a  province  of  Assyr- 
ia, 2  Kings  xvi.  5 — 10.  He  did  the  same  also  with 
a  part  of  the  Israelites,  2  Kings  xv.  29.  Under  the 
following  king  Shalmawkskr,  (Enemessar,  Tob.  i 
2.)  the  Assyrian  empire  appears  to  have  reached  its 
most  flourishing  point  Tne  king  of  Israel,  Hoshea, 
became  his  tributary,  (2  Kings  xvii.  3.)  but  soon 
made  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  refused  to  pay  the 
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promised  tribute.  Shaliniuieser  now  invaded  Israel, 
(about  730  to  720  B.  C.)  besieged  Samaria  three 
years,  and  took  it ;  reduced  the  country  to  an  As- 
syrian province ;  transported  the  former  inhaf)itant8 
to  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Media  ;  and  introducetl 
new  inhabitants  or  colonists  from  other  parts  of  his 
kingdom,  and  also  from  Babylonia^  2  Kijigs  xvii.  6, 
24  ;  xviii.  9- — 11.  He  subdued,  also,  all  Phoenicia, 
except  the  island  of  Tyre.  (Jos.  Ant.  ix.  14.  2.)  At 
this  time,  therefore,  about  720  B.  C.  the  Assyrian 
empire  was  at  the  sumjnit  of  its  power,  and  included 
all  Upper  Asia,  from  Persia  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Persian  gulf.  But  the 
monarchs  were  not  yet  satisfied  with  these  colossal 
dominions.  Fearing,  it  would  seem,  that  the  south- 
western provinces  might  ally  themselves  with  Egypt, 
and  thus  help  to  augment  the  power  of  that  state, 
(as  was  actually  the  wish  of  a  large  party  among 
the  Jews  ;  see  Is.  xx.  5, 6  ;  xxx.  2,  seq.  xxxi.  1,  seq.) 
the  successor  of  Shalmaneser,  Sargon,  undertook 
the  conquest  of  Egypt.  Tartan,  his  general,  opened 
the  way  thither  by  the  siege  and  capture  of  Ash- 
dod  ;  (Is.  xx.  1.)  and  thatal>out  this  time  an  Assyrian 
host  actually  penetrated  into  Egyj)t  and  captured 
No-Ammon,  i.  e.  Thebes,  or  Diospolis,  the  capital  of 
U})per  Egypt,  seems  a})parent  from  the  passage  in 
Nanum  iii.  8 — 10.  But  Sargon  must  soon  have  died, 
and  his  host  withdrawn  itself  from  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine ;  for  HezekiaJi  ventured,  in  the  very  first  years 
af  his  reign,  to  fall  away  from  Assyria  and  ally  him- 
lelf  with  Egj^it,  2  Kings  xviii.  7.  Again,  therefore, 
Sargon*8  successor,  Sennacherib,  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Judea  witli  an  army,  on  his  way  to  Egypt, 
took  possession  of  all  the  Jewish  cities,  and  demand- 
ed the  surrender  of  Jerusalem,  Is.  xxxvi.  1 ;  2  Kings 
xviii.  14 — 16.  But  in  the  mean  time,  hearing  that 
Tirhaludi,  king  of  Ethiopia,  was  advancing  against 
him,  (Is.  xxxvii.  9 ;  2  Kings  xix.  9.)  and  the  Lord 
also  having  almost  destroyed  his  army  by  a  pesti- 
lence, he  raised  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  retired 
to  Nineveh,  2  Kings  xviii.  13,  seq.  xix ;  Isa.  xxxvi, 
txxvii. 

Encouraged,  it  would  seem,  by  this  unsuccessful 
expedition  of  Sennacherib  against  the  western  coun- 
tries, the  eastern  provinces  also  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire seized  this  moment  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  About 
this  time  Media  seems  to  have  become  independent 
under  Dejoces ;  and  also  in  Babylonia  Merodach-bala- 
dan  had  set  himself  up  as  an  independent  sovereign, 
but  was  murdered  afler  a  reign  of  six  months.  His 
successor,  Belibus,  was  van(}uished  by  Sennacherib 
in  a  battle,  who  took  him  prisoner,  and  thus  brought 
Babylonia  again  under  his  dominion.  He  appointed 
his  son  Esarhaddon  viceroy  over  it,  and  returned 
himself  to  Assyria.  He  now  made  an  expedition 
against  the  Greeks  as  far  as  to  Cihcia,  overcame 
tliem,  and  founded  the  city  of  Tarsus.  (These  last 
circumstances  are  related  by  Berosus,  in  a  fragment 
preserved  in  the  Armenian  version  of  the  Chronicon 
of  Eusebius,  and  hitherto  not  referred  to.  See  Ge- 
een.  Comm.  z.  Isa.  xxxix.  1.  p.  999.)  Afler  a  reign 
of  eighteen  years,  Sennacherib  was  assassinated  liy 
two  of  his  sons,  who  fled  to  Armenia;  and  Esar- 
haddon, the  viceroy  of  Babylon,  became  his  succes- 
sor, 2  Kings  xix.  37  ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  38.  Of  this  mon- 
arch the  Bible  makes  no  mention,  except  merely  the 
passing  notice,  (Ezra  iv.  2.)  that  he  sent  colonists  to 
Samaria.  It  is  the  not  improbable  conjecture  of 
many  learned  men,  that  Esarhaddon  is  the  Sardan- 
A.PALUS  of  Ctesias,  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  24- -27.)  who, 
Deing    driven   back   by   ths   rebellious  Medes  and 


Babylonians  into  Nineveh,  his  capital,  and  pushed  to 
extremities,  destroyed  himself,  his  wives,  and  his 
treasures,  in  one  common  conflagration. 

Afler  Sennacherib,  however,  the  Hebrews  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  troubled  by  the  inroads  of  the 
Assyrians ;  except,  perhaps,  the  incursion  mentioned 
2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11,  when  Manasseh  was  carried  off 
as  a  captive.  But  the  name  of  the  Assyrian  king 
under  whom  this  took  place,  is  not  mentioned ;  and 
very  soon  afler  Sennacherib,  certainly,  the  Chalde- 
ans appear  as  the  conquerore  of  Hither  Asia.  Mean- 
time, however,  Assyria,  although  weakened  and  re- 
duced perhaps  within  its  original  limits,  appears  to 
have  maintained  itself  as  a  separate  state.  But  about 
120  yeai's  afler  Esarhaddon,  (597  B.  C.)  Cyaxares, 
king  of  Media,  made  an  alliance  with  Nabopolassar 
vice-king  of  Babylon,  against  Assyria ;  and  the  two 
captured  and  destroyed  Nineveh,  and  divided  the 
kingdom  between  them.  Assyria  itself  became  a 
Median  province. 

As  to  the  interior  constitution,  and  the  civil  and 
social  institutions  of  the  Assyrian  state,  the  fragments 
of  its  history  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  en- 
tirely silent.  The  Assyrians  stand  out  on  the  historic 
page  solely  as  conquerors.  That  they  possessed  any 
important  commerce,  that  they  paid  any  attention  to 
arts  and  sciences,  that  they  exercised  any  influence 
on  the  moral  cultivation  of  the  nations  whom  they 
subdued,  we  find  no  trace.  Their  language  and  re- 
ligion, i.  e.  the  worship  of  the  stars  and  of  nature, 
under  symbohc  forms,  they  a})pear  to  have  had 
in  common  with  the  Medo- Persian  tribes,  their 
neighbors. 

In  reference  to  this  historical  view  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  we  find  tliat  the  name  Assyria  is  employed 
in  the  Old  Testament  in  three  different  significa- 
tions, viz : 

1.  Assyria  ancient  and  proper y  lay  east  of  the  Ti-, 
gris,  between  Armenia,  Susiana,  and  Media ;  and 
appears  to  have  comprehended  the  six  provinces  at- 
tributed to  it  by  Ptolemy,  (vi.  1.)  viz.  Arrapachia, 
(Heb.  Arphaxad  ?)  Adiabene,  Arbelis,  (now  Erbil,) 
Calachene,  (Heb.  Halah?  2  Kings  xvii.  6.)  AjjoUo- 
nias,  and  Sittacene.  It  is  the  region  which  mostly 
comprises  the  modern  Kurdistan  and  the  pashalik 
of  Mosul.  Of  these  provinces  Adiabene  was  the 
most  fertile  and  important ;  in  it  was  situated  Nine- 
veh, the  cai)ital ;  and  the  term  Assyria  in  its  most 
narrow  sense  seems  sometimes  to  have  meant  only 
this  province.     Plin.  v.  12. 

2.  Most  generally  Assyria  means  the  kingdom  of 
Assyria,  including  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia,  and 
extending  to  the  Euphrates,  which  is  therefore  used 
by  Isaiah  as  an  image  of  this  empire,  Isa.  vii.  20  ;  viii. 
7.  In  one  instance  the  idea  of  the  empire  predomi- 
nates so  as  to  exclude  that  of  Assyria  proper,  viz. 
Gen.  ii.  14,  where  the  Hiddekel  or  Tigris  is  said  to 
flow  eastward  of  Assyria. 

3.  Afler  the  OA'^erthrow  of  the  Assyrian  state,  the 
name  continued  to  be  applied  to  those  countries 
which  had  been  formerly  under  its  dominion,  viz. 
{a)  To  Babylonia,  2  Kings  xxiii.  29 ;  Jer.  ii.  18,  etc 
So  Judith  i.  5;  ii.  1;  v.  1.  etc.  where  Nebu- 
chadnezzar is  called  king  of  Assyria.  (6)  To  Persia, 
Ezra  vi.  22,  where  Darius  is  also  called  king  of  As- 
syria, (c)  Roman  writers  also  apply  this  name  to 
Syria ;  but  this  use  of  it  is  unknown  to  the  orient- 
als ;  see  Bocharti  Phaleg.  ii.  3 ;  Relandi  Palaest 
1012,  seq.     *R. 

I.  ASTAROTH,  or  Astoreth,  or  A 't arte, 
a     celebrated     PhcEnician     goddess.       In     S<prip- 
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ture,  this  word  is  often 
plural,  nnnz';? ;  some- 
times, n-ic?K,  aserah^  the 
grove ;  nnc'N,  aseroth, 
or  □"•-icN,  aserinij 
woods ;  groves  were 
her  temples ;  in  groves 
consecrated  to  her, 
such  obscenities  were 
committed,  as  render- 
ed her  worship  infa- 
mous. She  was  god- 
dess of  the  woods,  the 
celestial  goddess,  and 
was  also  called  the  "queen  of  heaven ;"  (Jer.  xliv.  17, 
18.)  and  sometimes  her  worship  is  described  by  that 
of  the  "  host  of  heaven."  (See  Meni.)  She  is  almost 
always  joined  with  Baal,  and  is  called  gods ;  Scrip- 
ture having  no  particular  word  for  expressing  a  god- 
dess. It  is  supposed  that  the  moon  was  adored  under 
this  name.  Temples  of  the  moon  generally  accom- 
panied those  of  the  sun  ;  and  while  bloody  sacri- 
fices, or  human  victims,  were  offered  to  Baal,  bread, 
liquors,  and  perfumes  were  presented  to  Astarte ; 
tables  were  prepared  for  her  on  the  flat  terrace-roofs 
of  houses,  near  gates,  in  porches,  and  at  cross-ways, 
on  the  first  day  of  every  month,  which  the  Greeks 
called  Hecate's  supper.  Jerome,  in  several  places, 
translates  the  name  of  Astarte  by  Priapus^  as  if  to 
denote  the  licentiousness  of  her  worship.  The 
eastern  people,  in  many  places,  worshipped  the 
moon  as  a  god,  and  represented  its  figure  with  a 
beard,  and  in  armor.  The  statue  in  the  temple  of 
Heliopolis,  in  Syria,  Pliny  says,  was  that  of  a  woman 
clothed  like  a  man.  Solomon,  seduced  by  his  foreign 
wives,  introduced  the  worship  of  Astane  into  Israel ; 
but  Jezebel,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Tyre,  and  wife 
of  Ahab,  principally  established  her  worship.  Augus- 
tin  assures  us,  that  the  Africans  (descendants  from 
the  Phoenicians)  maintained  Astarte  to  be  Juno. 
But  Herodian  says,  the  Carthaginians  call  the  heaven- 
ly goddess,  the  moon,  Astronrche.  The  Phoenicians 
asserted  confidently,  says  Cicero,  that  their  Astarte 
was  the  Syrian  Venus,  born  at  Tyre,  and  wife  of 
Adonis  ;  very  different  from  the  Venus  of  Cyprus. 
Lucian,  who  wrote  particularly  concerning  the  god- 
dess of  Syria,  (Astarte,)  says,  expressly,  that  she  is 
the  moon,  and  no  other;  and  it  is  indubitable,  that 
this  luminary  was  worshipped  under  different  names 
in  the  Ejist.  AstJirte  was  probably  the  same  as  the 
Jsis  of  Egypt,  who  was  represented  with  the  head 
of  an  ox,  or  with  horns  on  her  head.  But  the  man- 
ner of  representing  Astarte  on  medals,  is  not  always 
the  same.  Sometimes  she  is  in  a  long  habit;  at 
other  times,  in  a  short  habit ;  sometimes  holding  a 
long  stick,  with  a  cross  on  its  top ;  sometimes  she 
has  a  crown  of  rays  ;  sometimes  she  is  crowned 
with  battlements;  or  by  a  victory.  In  a  medal  of 
Cfiesarea  Palestina,  she  is  in  a  short  dress,  crowned 
with  battlements,  with  a  man's  head  in  her  right 
hand,  and  a  staff  in  her  left.  This  is  believed  to  be 
the  man's  head  mentioned  by  Lucian,  which  was 
every  year  brought  from  Egypt  to  Bililos,  a  city  of 
Phoenicia.  Sanchoniathon  says,  she  was  re}>resiented 
with  a  cow's  head,  the  horns  describing  royalty,  and 
the  lunar  rays. 

[Thus  far  Calmet,  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  most  of  the  earlier  commentators ;  compare  also 
Jahn,  Bibl.  Archaeol.  §  409 ;  Miinter,  Religion  der 
Babylonier,  p.  20.  But  Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller,  and 
others,  who  have  devoted  particular  ^*^ention  to  the 


suWect,  have  been  le<i  to  adoj)t  views  somewhax 
different,  and  of  the  following  ])urport.  See  Geae- 
nius,  Thesaur.  p.  1(52.  Conm    zu.  Isa.  ii.  p.  337,  seq. 

Astarte,  or  Heb.  Ashtoreth,  plur.  Ashtaroth,  is  the 
name  of  a  Phceniciaii  goddess,  (2  Kings  xxiii.  13.) 
whose  worship  was  also  introduced  among  the  Isra- 
elites and  Philistines,  1  Kings  xi.  5,  33  ;  1  Sam.  viL 
3  ;  xxxi.  10.  She  is  more  commonly  named  in  con- 
nection with  Baal,  Judg.  ii.  13;  x.  6 :  1  Sam.  vii.  4  ; 
xii.  10.  Another  Hebrew  name  of  the  same  goddess 
is  mrK,  Asherak,  i.  e.  the  happy,  the  fortunate ;  or 
more  simply ybrifwnc.  This  last  name  is  commonly 
rendered  in  the  English  version  grove ;  as  also  in 
the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  Luther,  and  others.  But 
after  reviewing  all  the  passages  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  Gesenius  comes  decidedly  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  meaning  grorc  cajinoi  be  supported  in  any 
one  of  tiieni,  but  is  manifestly  contrary  both  to  the 
etymology  and  to  the  context.  Both  these  Hebrew 
names  of  Astarte,  when  used  in  the  plural,  often 
signify  images  or  statues  of  Astarte ;  which  are  then 
said  to  be  broken  down,  destroyed,  &c.  In  connec- 
tion A\ith  the  worship  of  Astarte  there  was  much  of 
dissolute  licentiousness;  and  the  pul)lic  prostitute* 
of  both  sexes  were  regarded  as  consecrated  to  her. 
See  2  Kings  xxiii.  7 ;  comp.  Lev.  xix.  29 ;  Deut 
xxiii.  18. 

As  now  Baal,  or  Belj  denotes,  in  the  astrological 
mythology'  of  tlie  Ea:«t,  the  male  star  of  fortune,  the 
planet  Jupiter,  so  Ashtoreth  signifies  the  female  star 
of  fortune,  the  planet  Venus,  The  word  ir^rDjr, 
Ashtoreth,  for  which  an  etymology  has  long  been 
sought,  is  equivalent  to  the  Syriac  ashieruth  and  es- 
tero,  and  to  the  Persian  sitareh,  which  all  signify 
star;  and  it  therefore  denotes  by  way  of  eminence, 
the  STAR,  i.  e.  Venus.  The  ancient  Orient  regjirded 
this  planet  as  the  goddess  of  love  mid  fortune;  hence 
it  was  called  by  the  Babylonians  Mem,  (which  see,) 
and  by  the  Hel)rews  also  Asherah,  the  fortunaie ;  see 
above.  It  was  also  worshipped  under  the  names  of 
Anaitis,  JVdn/Baj  Mylitta,  among  the  Babylonians  and 
Armenians,  with  many  licentious  rites,  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  Zabian  books.  It  should  be  here 
remarked,  that  bishop  IMunter  concedes  this  view 
of  the  subject  only  in  respect  to  a  later  age ;  but 
supposes  that  originally  Baal  and  Astarte  were 
the  representatives  of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  Rel.  der 
Babylonier,  p.  20.     See  Baal. 

A  part  of  the  Phoenician  my/Aiw  respecting  Astarte 
is  given  by  Sanchoniathon,  Euseb.  de  Prsep.  Evang. 
i.  10.  "  Astarte  the  most  high,  and  Jupiter  Dema- 
rous,  and  Adodus  king  of  the  gods,  reigned  over  the 
country,  vsrith  the  assent  of  Saturn.  And  Astarte 
placed  the  head  of  a  bull  upon  her  own  head,  as  an 
emblem  of  sovereignty.  As  she  was  journeying 
al)out  the  world,  she  found  a  star  wandering  in  the 
air,  and  having  taken  possession  of  it,  she  conse- 
crated it  in  the  sacred  island  of  Tyre.  The  Phoe- 
nicians say  that  Astarte  is  Venus."  This  serves  to 
account  for  the  horned  figure  under  which  she  was 
represented  ;  and  affords  testimony  of  a  star  conse- 
crated as  her  symbol.     *R. 

II.  ASTAROTH,  Astaroth-Carnaim,  or  Kar- 
if  AiM,(Gen.  xiv.  5.)  wns  a  city  beyond  Jordan,  six  miles 
from  Adraa,  or  R,drei,  between  that  city  and  Abila, 
now  Mezaraib.  Astaroth-Carnaim  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  goddess  Astarte,  adored  there, 
who  was  represented  with  horns,  or  a  crescent ;  for 
cama/m  signifies  horns.  In  2  Mace.  xii.  2().  mention 
is  made  of  a  temple  of  the  goddess  Atargatis,  in 
Camion,  which  is  doubtless  the  same  hs  Astaroth- 
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Camaim.  Atargatis,  (which  see,)  was  the  same  as 
Derceto,  of  Askelon,  represented  as  a  woman  with 
the  lower  parts  of  a  fish.  See  Askel-on,  and  Dagon. 

ASTARTE,  see  Astaroth,  I. 

ASTONISHMENT,  wine  of.     See  Wine. 

I.  ASTYAGES,  otherwise  Cyaxares,  king  of  the 
Medes,  successor  of  Phraortes,  reigned  forty  years, 
and  died  A.  M.  3409,  ante  A.  D.  595.  He  had  a  son, 
called  Astyages,  or  Darius ;  and  two  daughters,  Man- 
dane  and  Auiyit.  For  Astyages,  or  Darius,  see  the 
follovvin«r  article.  Amyit  married  Nehuchadnezzar, 
son  of  Nubopolassar,  king  of  Chaldea,  and  was 
mother  of  Evil-merodach.  Mandane  married  Cam- 
bysos  the  Persian,  and  was  mother  of  Cyrus. 

II.  ASTYAGES,  otherwise  Ahascerds,  (Tobit 
xiv.  15;  Dan.  ix.  l.)or  ARTAXERXES,(Dan.  vi.  1.  Gr.) 
or  Darius  the  Mede,  (Dan.  v.  31.)  or  Cyaxares,  (by 
his  father's  name,)  or  Apandas,  was,  by  his  father, 
Cyaxares,  appointed  governor  of  Mediji,  and  sent 
with  Nabopohissar,  king  of  Babylon,  against  Sara- 
chus,  (or  Chiniladanus,)  king  of  Assyria,  whom  they 
besieged  in  Nineveh,  took  that  city,  and  dismem- 
bered the  Assyrian  empire.  See  Assyria.  Astya- 
ges was  with  Cyrus  at  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  and 
succeeded  Belshazzar,  king  of  Babylon,  Dan.  v.  30, 
31.  A.  M.  3447.  Cyrus  succeeded  him,  345G,  Dan. 
xiii.  65.  See  Isa.  xiii.  xiv.  xxi,  xlv.  xlvL  xlvii.  Jer. 
I.  H. 

ASUPPIM,  house  of.  This  word  occurs  1  Chron. 
xxvi.  15.  but  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists 
among  learned  men  as  to  its  import.  Dr.  Geddes 
renders  it,  "the  store-rooms,"  and  understands  it 
of  the  upper  galleries  of  the  temple,  where  the 
stores  were  probably  kept.  Others  understand  by  it 
the  treasury  of  the  temjile.  This  opinion  is  ground- 
ed— 1.  upon  the  import  of  the  word  ;  2.  necause 
Obed-Edom  (whose  sons  are  said  to  be  placed  at 
Asuppim)  is  said  (2  Chron.  xxv.  24.)  to  have  the  cus- 
tody of  the  treasures.  Dr.  Lightfoot,  who  has  a  long 
discussion  on  the  subject,  concludes  that  A8up})im 
were  two  gates  in  the  western  wall,  which  stood 
most  south,  or  nearest  to  Jerusalem ;  and  that  the 
bouse  of  Asuppim  was  a  large  building  which  ran 
between  them,  and  was  a  treasury  of  divers  rooms, 
for  laying  up  things  that  served  for  the  use  of  the 
temple.  (Tem])le  Service,  chap.  v.  sec.  3.)  [The 
meaning  of  the  word  is  collections,  i.  e.  stores ;  and 
house  q(  Asuppim  is,  therefore,  a  store-hxnist  connected 
?vith  the  temple,  probably  on  the  southern  part,  1 
Chr.  xxvi.  15,  17.     R. 

ASYLUM,  Or.  ''  JnvUv,  from  «  and  avXt],  prey. 
This  word  signifies  a  sanctuary,  whither  unfortunate 
persons  might  retire  for  security  from  their  enemies, 
and  from  whence  they  could  not  be  forced.  It  has 
been  supposed,  that  Hercules's  grandsons  were  the 
mstitutors  of  these  places  of  refuge,  in  Greece,  if 
Dot  in  F^urope  ;  for,  apprehending  the  resentment  of 
those  whom  Hercules  had  ill-treated,  they  appointed 
an  nsylum  or  tem])le  of  mercy  at  Athens.  Cadmus 
erected  another  at  Thel)e8,  and  Romulus  another  at 
Rome,  on  mount  Palatine.  That  of  Daphne,  near 
Antioch,  was  very  famous,  2  Mace.  iv.  34.  Theseus 
built  an  asylum  at  Athens  in  favor  of  slaves,  and  of 
the  poor  who  should  fly  thither,  from  the  oppression 
of  the  rich.  There  was  one  in  the  isle  of  Calauria. 
The  temples  of  Aj)ollo  at  Delphi,  of  Juno  at  Samos, 
of  Esculapius  at  Delos,  of  Bacchus  at  Ephesus,  and 
many  others  in  Greece,  had  the  privilege  of  being 
asyla.  Romulus  gave  this  right  to  a  wood  adjoin- 
ing the  temple  of  Vejovis.  (Virgil,  iEneid.  viii.  342.] 
Oyid  speaks  of  a  wood  near  Ostium,  that  enjoyea 


the  same  privilege.     (Fast.  1. 1.)     Augiistin  obserreai 
(de  Civit.  lib.  i.  cap.  34.)  that  the  whole  city  of  Ror>  - 
was  an  asylum  to  all  strangers.     The  numbei 
these  privileged  places  was  so  much  increased  ii 
Greece,  under  the  emperor  Tiberius,  that  he  wa.^ 
obliged  to  recall  their  Hcenses,  and  to  suppress  thei  < 
(Sueton.  in  Tiberio.   Tacit.  Annal.   lib.  iii.  cap.  G.) 
But  his  decree  was  little  observed  after  his  death. 

The  altar  of  burnt  sacrifices,  and  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  were  sanctuaries.  Hither  Joab  retired ; 
(1  Kings  ii.  28,  2i),  31.)  but  Solomon,  observing  that 
he  would  not  quit  the  altar,  ordered  him  to  be  killed 
there.  Moses  commands  (Exod.  xxi.  14.)  that  any 
who  had  conmiitted  murder,  and  fled  for  protection 
to  the  altar,  should  be  dragged  from  thence.  Sanc- 
tuaries were  not  for  the  advantage  of  wicked  men, 
but  ui  favor  of  the  innocent,  when  attacked  unjustly. 
When  criminals  retired  to  the  sanctuary  of  a  temple, 
they  were  either  starved,  or  forced  thence  by  fires 
kindled  around  them.     See  Refuge. 

ATAD.  At  Atad's  threshing  floor  (Gen.  I.  11.)  tlie 
sons  of  Jacob,  and  the  Egyptians  who  accompanied 
them,  mourned  for  Jacob,  whence  it  was  afterwards 
called  Abel-Mizraim,  "the  mourning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians."    See  Abel-Mizraim. 

ATARGATIS,  a  goddess  of  the  Philistines,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Derceto,  Plin.  v.  23.  She  was  repre- 
sented with  the  head  and  upper  parts  of  a  beautiful 
female,  and  the  tail  of  a  fish.  She  was  worshipped 
particularly  at  Askelon,  which  see.  She  had  also  a 
tem})le  at  Carnaim,  i.  e.  Astaroth-Carnaim,  2  Mace, 
xii.  20 ;  comp.  1  Mace.  v.  43.  This  last  circumstance 
would  naturally  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  Atarga- 
tis or  Derceto  was  the  ^ame  as  Astaroth  or  Astarte ; 
and  further,  Herodotus  expressly  calls  the  goddeaa 
worshipped  at  Askelon,  Venus,  (i.  105.)  i.  e.  Astarte. 
See  Jahn,  Bibl.  Archa?ol.  iii.  509.  Gesen.     *R. 

ATAROTH.  There  are  several  cities  of  this 
name. — (1.)  One  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  beyond  Jordan, 
(Numb,  xxxii.  3,  34.)  the  same,  probably,  witn  Atroth- 
Shophan,  given  to  this  tribe,  verse  35. — (2.)  Another 
on  tlie  frontiers  of  Ephraim,  between  Janohali  and 
Jericho,  (Josh.  xvi.  7.)  probably  Ataroth-Addar,  xvi. 
5 ;  xviii.  13. — (3.)  Ataroth  Beth-Joab,  in  Judah, 
1  Chron.  ii.  54. 

ATH  A  LI  AH,  daughter  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel, 
and  wife  of  Jorani,  king  of  Judah.  Being  informed 
that  Jehu  had  slain  her  son  Ahaziah,  and  forty-two 
princes  of  his  family,  she  resolved  to  destroy  all  the 
princes  of  the  blood-royal  of  Judah,  that  she  might 
ascend  the  throne  without  a  rival,  2  Kings  xi.  1  ;  3 
Chr.  xxii.  10.  But  Jehosheba,  daughter  of  Joram, 
and  sister  of  Ahaziah,  took  Joash,  son  of  Ahaziah, 
and  kept  him  secretly,  for  six  years,  in  the  temple. 
In  the  seventh  year,  the  high-priest  Jehoiada  deter- 
mined to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors; 
which  he  accomplished  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude.  Athaliah,  hearing  the  noise,  entered  the 
temple  ;  seeing  the  young  king  seated  on  his  throne, 
she  tore  her  clothes,  and  cried,  "  Treason !  Treason  I" 
Jehoiada  commanded  the  Levites,  who  were  armed, 
to  carry  her  without  the  temple,  where  she  was  slain, 
A.  M.  3126;  ante  A.  D.  884. 

ATHAR,  see  Ether. 

ATHENS,  a  celebrated  city  and  powerful  com- 
monwealth of  Greece,  distinguished  by  the  military 
talents,  learning,  eloquence,  and  politeness  of  its  in- 
habitants. When  Paul  visited  it,  A.  D.  52,  he  found 
it  plunged  in  idolatry ;  occupied  in  inquiring  and 
reporting  news ;  curious  to  know  every  thing ;  and 
divided  in  opinion  concerning  religion  and  happineaa, 
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Acts  xvii.  The  apostle,  taking  o})portunitie8  to 
preach  Jesus  Christ,  was  brouglit  beibre  the  judges 
of  the  Areoi)agus ;  where  he  gave  an  illustrious  tes- 
timony to  trutli,  and  a  remarka])le  instance  of  pow- 
erful reasoning.  (See  Areopagus. |  The  schools, 
professors,  and  philosophers  of  Atnens  were  very 
famous.  The  Lyceum,  wliere  Aristotle  taught,  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ilissus.  The  academy 
was  part  of  the  Ceraniicus,  which,  being  at  first 
marshy  and  unwholesome,  was  drained  and  planted; 
in  these  shady  walks  Plato  read  his  lectures  ;  whence 
his  disci})les  were  called  Academics.  There  were 
other  sects  ot  philosophers  at  Athens,  as  the  Stoics, 
the  Cynics,  and  the  Ej)icureans. 

As  the  customs  of  this  city  illustrate  certain  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  we  shall  add  a  few  particulars 
relating  to  them  ;  principally  extracted  from  Stuart's 
Antiquities  of  Atliens. 

On  the  architrave  of  a  Doric  portico,  yet  standing 
in  Athens,  are  inscriptions  to  the  following  pur- 
port: 

"The  people  [of  Athens]  out  of  the  donations 
bestowed  [on  them]  by  Caius  Julius  Ctesar,  the  god ; 
and  by  the  emperor  Augustus  Ceesar,  the  son  of  the 
god  ;  [dedicate  this]  to  Minerva  Archegetia  [chief 
conductress]"  &c. 

"  The  people  [honor]  Lucius  Caesar,  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Augustus  Caesar,  the  son  of  the  god." 

"The  senate  of  the  Areoj)agus,  and  the  senate  of 
the  six  hundred,  and  the  people  [honor  with  this 
statue]  Julia  goddess,  Augusta,  Providence,"  &c. 

The  reader  will  compare  these  public  memorials 
with  the  observation  of  the  apostle,  that  Athens  was 
too  much  addicted  to  the  adoption  of  objects  for  wor- 
thip  and  devotion.  It  was  not,  indeed,  singular  in 
worship})ing  the  reigning  emperor;  but  flattery 
could  be  carried  no  higher  than  to  characterize  his 
descendants  as  deities,  and  one  of  them  as  no  less 
a  deity  than  Providence  itself.  (Compare  Luke 
xxii.  25.) 

The  great  festival  at  Athens  in  honor  of  Minerva, 
called  the  Pan-Atlienaic  procession,  deserves  partic- 
ular notice.  One  of  its  greatest  ornaments  was  a 
ship,  which  was  kept  in  a  repository  near  the  Areop- 
agus, and  is  mentioned  by  Suidfis,  who  says,  among 
the  Athenians,  the  peplus  is  the  sail  of  the  Pan-Athe- 
naic  ship,  which  every  fourth  year  they  prepare  for 
Minerva,  conducting  it  through  the  Ceramicus  to 
the  Eleusinium.  The  peplus  was  also  esteemed  as 
the  veil  of  Minerva.  This  reference  of  a  ship  to  Mi- 
nerva, Mr.  Taylor  thinks,  is  not  without  its  meaning  ; 
and  indeed,  he  adds,  we  find  that  almost  every  an- 
cient divinity  is  directly,  or  indirectly,  related  to  the 
sea.  The  famous  statue  of  Minerva,  of  ivory  and 
gold,  was  the  work  of  Phidias.  Pausanius  says,  it 
was  standing  erect,  her  garment  reaching  to  her 
feet ;  she  had  a  helmet  on  ;  and  a  Medusa's  head  on 
her  breast ;  in  one  hand  she  held  a  si)ear,  and  on 
the  other  stood  a  Victory  of  about  four  cubits  high. 
Pliny  informs  us,  that  the  statue  was  twenty -six  cu- 
bits high  ;  in  which,  perhaps,  he  included  the  pedes- 
tal, on  which,  they  both  say,  the  birth  of  Pandora 
was  represented.  It  is  j)robable  this  statue  was 
painted.  The  gold  about  it  weighed  forty  talents ; 
and  might  be  worth  120,000Z.  sterling.  Lachares 
etript  it  off  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after 
the  statue  had  been  finished.  The  Areopagus  was 
not  far  fiom  the  ascent  and  entrance  to  the  Acropo- 
hs,  called  the  Propylea ;  but  this  is  described  in  its 
proper  place.     See  Areopagus. 

From  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  to  the  irruption  of 


Alanc  into  Greece,  (A.  D.  396,)  Athens  changed  mas- 
ters upwards  of  twenty  times.  It  was  twice  burnt 
by  the  Persians ;  destroyed  by  Philip  II.  of  Mace- 
don  ;  again  by  Sylla ;  the  Acropolis  was  plundered 
by  Tiberius;  desolated  by  the  Goths  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius ;  and  the  whole  territory  ravaged  and  ruin- 
ed by  Alaric.  That  conqueror,  however,  spared 
much  of  Athens,  and  perhaps  most  of  the  antiqui- 
ties. From  the  reign  of  Justinian  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  city  remained  in  obscurity,  though  it 
continued  to  be  a  town,  and  the  head  of  a  small 
state.  It  supplied  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  widi  silk- 
wonns,  in  1130 ;  was  besieged  by  Sgure,  a  petty 
prince  of  the  Morea,  in  1204  ;  but  was  successfully 
defended  by  the  archbishop.  It  was  seized  by  Bon- 
iface, marquis  of  Montserrat,  who  appointed  one  of 
his  followers  duke  of  Athens.  It  was  a  fief  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century ;  and  then  fell  into  the  possession  of 
Reinier  Acciajuoli,  a  Florentine,  who  bequeathed  it 
to  the  Venetians.  Omar,  general  of  Mahomet  tne 
Great,  seized  it  in  1455.  It  was  sacked  by  the  Ve- 
netians in  1464  ;  was  bombarded  and  taken  by  them 
in  1687 ;  and  lost  to  the  Turks,  again,  in  1688.  It 
was  always  of  some  consideration ;  and  those 
writers  who  describe  it  as  reduced  to  a  village  [Bos 
Ant.  GrsBC.  p.  20.]  were  misinformed.  The  name 
Settines,  which  they  give  it,  is  a  corruption  of  lis 

The  population  of  Athens,  in  1812,  was  about 
12,000,  about  a  fifth  part  only  of  which  were  Turks ; 
but  the  sanguinary  contest  which  has  been  since 
carried  on  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks,  las 
left  it  but  a  mass  of  ruins. 

ATONEMENT,  i.  e.  reconciliation.  We  have 
evidently  lost  the  true  import  of  this  word,  by  our 
present  manner  of  pronouncing  it.  When  it  was 
customary  to  pronounce  the  word  one  as  own — (as 
in  the  time  of  our  translators)  then  the  word  atone- 
ment was  resolvable  into  its  parts,  at-one-ment,  or 
the  means  of  being  at  one,  i.  e.  reconciled,  united, 
combined  in  fellowship.  This  seems  to  be  preciselyr 
it¥idea,  Kom.  v.  11.  "being  (to  God)  reconciled — or 
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at-one-ed,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  (Christ's)  lifft^Jij^ 
whom  we  have  received  the  at-one-ment^''^  or  means 
of  reconciliation.     Here,  it  appears,  the  word  atont^ 
ment  does  not  ttifean  a  ransom,  price,  or  purchase  paid 
to  the  receiver,  J3ut  a  restoration  of  accord,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  correcr-Mca  wo  can  afliM  ttrtBe 
V^rnvT'expiation  ur  atmement  under  the  Mosaic  lawT^ 
Sacrifices,  fcc.  were  a^fpuinted  means  ior  restoring 
^Tlowship  and  oecorc^  between  God  and  the  nation. 
pT  Israel ;  in  other  words,  of  rendering  God,  or  cer- 
tain of  the  divine    attributes,  as   justice,  &c.  ritu- 
afly  propitious,  capable  of  holding  (i.  e.  satisfied  to 
hold)  communion  with  the  people ;  by  their  interpo- 
sition eficJCtnnlly  re.tfnrivfor  that  one-Pf^^r'^  ^^rh\nh  tr«n»^ 
ession  haJT  violated. — In  Job  xxxiii.  24.  where  our 


translators  have  placed  in  the  text  ransom,  and  in 
the  margin  atonement,  the  marginal  word  seems 
preferable — "  deliver  him  from  going  down  to  the  pit 
of  death,  for  I  have  accepted  an  atonement  for  nis 
life  ;  therefore  his  youth  shall  return — his  flesh  be- 
come fairer  than  a  child's."  To  justify  these  ideas, 
we  may  refer  to  Numb.  xvi.  46 :  "  Go  quickly,  make 
reconciliation,  for  wrath  is  gone  out,"  Lev.  xvi.  11, 
"  Aaron  shall  make  reconciliation  for  himself  and 
his  house."  Lev.  iv.  20.  et  cd.  "The  priest  shaU 
make  reconciliation  for  him,  and  he  shall  be  forgiv- 
en." 2  Sam.  xxi.  3.  David  said  to  the  Gibeonitea, 
"  Wherewith  shall  I  make  the  reconciliation,  that  ye 
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aaay  bless  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord  ?" — i.  e.  that 
ye  may  be  at  one  with  the  people  of  Israel.  Eng. 
tr.  reads  atonement.  jTro"^  »^'  tlijp  it  is  evident^ 
tfiat  the  expiatory  sacrifice  offered  by  our  Saviour 
on  Calvary,  was  the  price  or  ransom,  on  the  efR(;acy 
of  which  the  at-one-ment  of  the  race  of  maukintl 
depended  ;  but  to  call  that  sacrifice  the  atonement, 
mstead  of  the  means  of  atonement,  is  an  incorrect 
'  application  of  tlie  word.     See  Sacrifice,  and  Mer- 

C  Y-SEAT 

ATONEMENT,  DAY  OF,  was  the  tenth  of  Tiz- 
ri,  which  nearly  answers  to  our  September.  The 
Hebrews  call  it  iKp/?Mr,  pardon,  or  expiation,  because 
tlie  faults  of  the  year  were  then  expiated.  The 
principal  ceremonies  were  the  following:  (Lev.  xvi.) 
The  high-priest,  after  he  had  washed,  not  only  his 
hands  and  his  fee^,  as  usual  at  common  sacrifices, 
but  his  whole  body,  dressed  himself  in  plain  linen 
like  the  other  jiriests,  wearing  neither  his  purple 
robe,  nor  the  ephod,  nor  the  i)ectoral,  because  he 
was  to  expiate  his  own  sins,  together  with  those  of 
the  people.  He  first  offered  a  bullock  and  a  ram 
for  his  own  sins,  and  those  of  the  priests,  putting  his 
hands  on  the  heads  of  the  victims,  and  confessing 
his  own  sins,  and  .the  sins  of  his  house.  Afterwards, 
he  received  from  the  princes  of  the  people  two 
goats  for  a  sm-offering,  and  a  ram  for  a  burnt-offer- 
ing, to  be  offered  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation. 
The  lot  determined  which  of  the  two  goats  should 
be  sacrificed,  and  which  set  at  liberty.  After  this, 
the  high-priest  put  some  of  the  sacred  fire  of  the 
altar  of  burnt-offerings  into  a  censer,  threw  incense 
jpon  it,  and  entered  with  it,  thus  smoking,  into  the 
sanctuary.  After  having  perfumed  the  sanctuary 
with  this  incense,  he  came  out,  took  some  of  the 
blood  of  the  young  bullock  he  had  sacrificed,  carried 
that  also  into  the  sanctuary,  and,  dipping  his  fingers 
in  it,  sprinkled  it  seven  times  between  the  ark  and 
the  veil,  which  separated  the  holy  from  the  sanctu- 
ary, or  most  holy.  Then  he  came  out  a  second 
time,  and  beside  the  altar  of  burnt -offerings  killed 
the  goat  which  the  lot  had  determined  to  be  the  sac- 
rifice. The  blood  of  this  goat  he  carried  into  the 
most  holy  place,  and  sprinkled  it  seven  times  be- 
tween the  ark  and  the  veil,  which  separated  the  holy 
from  the  sanctuary ;  from  thence  he  returned  into 
the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  and  sprinkled  both  sides 
of  it  with  the  blood  of  the  goat.  During  this  time, 
none  of  the  priests,  or  people,  were  admitted  into 
the  tabernacle,  or  into  the  court.  This  being  done, 
the  high-priest  came  to  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings, 
wetted  the  four  horns  of  it  with  the  blood  of  the 
goat,  and  young  bullock,  and  sprinkled  it  seven  times 
with  the  same  blood.  The  sanctuary,  the  court,  and 
the  altar  being  thus  purified,  he  directed  the  goat 
which  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  lot,  to  be  brought  to 
him,  which  being  done,  he  put  his  hand  on  the  goat's 
head,  confessed  his  own  sins,  and  the  sins  of  the 
people,  and  then  delivered  it  to  a  person  to  carry  it 
to  some  desert  place,  and  let  it  loose,  or  throw  it 
down  some  precipice.  (See  Scape  Goat.)  This 
being  done,  the  high-priest  washed  himself  all  over 
in  the  tabernacle,  and,  putting  on  other  clothes,  (some 
think  his  pontifical  dress,  his  robe  of  purple,  the 
e})hod,  ana  the  pectoral,)  sacrificed  two  rams  for 
burnt-offering,  one  for  himself,  and  the  other  for  the 
people.  The  day  was  a  great  solemnity  of  the  He- 
brews ;  a  day  of  rest,  and  of  strict  fasting.  Leo  of 
Modena,  Buxtorf,  and  others,  have  collected 
many  particulars  relative  to  the  solemnities  of  this 
day     from    the   rabbins,    hs    may  be   seen   in    the 


larger  edition  of  this   work,   art.    Expiation,  Aza- 

ZELi     &i/C 

ATROTH,  see  in  Ataroth. 

ATTALIA,  a  maritime  city  of  Pamphylia,  which 
Paul  and  Barnabas  visited.  Acts  xiv.  25.  A.  D.  45.    It 
still  subsists  under  the  name  of  Antali.     It  was  bui 
(or  refbunded)  by  Attains  Philadelphus,  king  of  Per 
gamus,  who  gave  to  it  his  own  name. 

ATTALUS,  a  king  of  Pergamus,  surnamed  Phila- 
delphus, (1  Mace.  XV.  22.)  to  whom  the  Romans 
wrote  in  favor  of  the  Jews.  The  arrival  of  the  Jew- 
ish ambiissadors  at  Rome,  to  renew  their  alliance,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Roman  senate  wrote  to 
Attains,  is  fixed  to  A.  M.  8865  ;  and  Attalus  Phila- 
delphus began  to  govern  in  3845.  He  governed 
twenty-one  years ;  and,  in  3866,  resigned  tne  king 
dom  to  his  nephew  Philometor,  to  whom  of  rigni  it 
belonged. 

ATTITUDE  AT  TABLE,  see  Eating. 

AUGUSTUS,  emperor  of  Rome,  succeeded  Juhus 
Ccesar,  nineteen  years  before  A.  D. — A.  M.  3985.  Au- 
gustus was  the  emperor  who  appointed  the  enrol- 
ment (Luke  ii.  1.)  which  obliged  Joseph  and  the  Vir- 
gin to  go  to  Bethlehem,  the  ])lace  where  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  born. 

Augustus  procured  the  crown  of  Juda?a  for  Herod, 
whom  he  loaded  with  honors  and  riches ;  and  wa« 
pleased  also  to  undertake  the  education  of  Alexan- 
der and  Aristobulus,  his  sons,  to  whom  he  gave  apart- 
ments in  his  palace.  When  he  came  into  Syria, 
Zenodorus,  and  the  Gadarenes,  waited  on  him  with 
complaints  against  Herod  ;  but  he  cleared  himself 
of  the  accusations,  and  Augustus  added  to  his  hon- 
ors and  kingdom  the  tetrarchy  of  Zenodorus.  He 
also  examined  into  the  quarrels  between  Herod  and 
his  sons,  and  reconciled  them.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  lib 
XV.  cap.  13.)  Sylljeus,  minister  to  Obodas,  king  of 
the  Nabatheans,  having  accused  Herod  of  invading 
Arabia,  and  destroying  many  people  there,  Augus- 
tus, in  anger,  wrote  to  Herod  about  it ;  but  he  so 
well  justified  .his  conduct,  that  the  emperor  restored 
him  to  favor,  and  continued  it  ever  after.  He  dis- 
approved, however,  of  the  rigor  exercised  by  Herod 
toward  his  sons,  Alexander,  Aristobulus,  and  Antipa- 
ter  ;  and  when  *hey  were  executed  he  is  said  to  have 
observed,  "  that  it  were  better  a  great  deal  to  be 
Herod's  hog  than  his  son."  (Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  4.)  After  the  death  of  Lepidus,  Augustus  as- 
sumed the  office  of  high-priest ;  a  dignity  which 
gave  him  the  inspection  over  ceremonies  and  reli 
gious  concerns.  One  of  his  first  |)roceeding8  was, 
an  examination  of  the  Sibyls'  books,  many  of  which 
he  burnt,  and  ])laced  the'  others  in  two  gold  boxes, 
under  the  pedestal  of  Apollo's  statue,  whose  teni[)le 
was  within  the  enclosure  of  the  palace.  See  Sikyl. 
This  is  worthy  of  note,  if  these  prophecies  had  ex- 
cited a  general  expectation  of  some  great  person 
about  that  time  to  be  born,  as  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose was  the  fact.  It  should  be  remembered,  also, 
that  Augustus  had  the  honor  to  shut  the  tem{)le  of 
Janus,  in  token  of  universal  peace,  at  the  time  when 
the  Prince  of  Peace  was  born.  This  is  remarkable, 
because  that  temple  was  shut  but  a  very  few  times. 
Augustus  died  A.  D.  14. 

AURANITIS,  see  Hadran. 

AURITiE,  sons  of  Gush.     See  Ur. 

AVEN,  a  plain  in  Syria  ;  the  same,  probably,  as  th« 
plain  of  Baal-beck,  or  valley  of  Baal,  where  there  wai 
a  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  the  sun.  It  is  sit- 
uate between  I^ebanonand  Anti -Lebanon,  and  hence 
called  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  Josh.  xi.  17  ;  Amos  L  5 
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AVENGE.     See  Revenge 

I.  AVIJM,  a  city  of  Beiijaiuiii,  Josh,  xviii.  3. 

II.  AVIM,  a  people  descended  from  Hevseus,  son  of 
Canaan,  who  dwelt  originally  in  the  country  after- 
wards possessed  by  the  Ca])htoriin,  or  Philistines, 
Deut.  ii.  2^3;  Josh.  xiii.  3.  There  were  also  Avini, 
or  Hivites,  at  Shechein,  or  Gibeon,  Josh.  ix.  7  ;  Gen. 
xxxiv.  2.  There  were  some  also  beyond  Jordan,  at 
tlie  foot  of  mount  llermon.  Josh.  xi.  3.  Bochart 
tliinks  that  Cadmus,  who  conducted  a  colony  of 
Phoenicians  into  Greece,  wtis  a  liivite ;  his  name, 
Cadmus,  deriving  from  the  Hebrew  Kedem^  the  East, 
because  he  came  from  the  eastern  parts  to  Canaan  ; 
and  the  name  of  his  wife,  Hermione,  from  mount 
HermoTiy  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Hivites  dwelt.  In 
this  case,  the  metamorphosis  of  Cadmus's  compan- 
ions into  serpents,  is  founded  on  tlie  signification  of 
the  name  Hivites  ;  which,  in  the  Phoenician  language, 
signifies  serpents.  The  country  of  the  Avim  was  also 
called  Hazerim  ;  (Deut.  ii.  23.)  in  the  eastern  inter- 
preters and  Pliny,  Raphia.  Their  territorj'  ended  at 
Gaza,  beginning  at  the  river  of  Egypt ;  and  thus  ex- 
tending forty-four  miles.  Sometimes  this  country 
appears  to  be  called  Shur ;  which  the  Arabic  ren- 
ders Gerarim,  Gen.  xx.  1.     See  Gerar. 

A VITH,  the  capital  city  of  Hadad,  king  of  Edom, 
Gen.  xxxvi.  35. 

AXE,  a  well-known  instrument  of  iron,  used  for 
cutting ;  and  often  metaphorically  employed  in 
Scripture,  for  a  person  or  power,  who,  as  a  cutting 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  God,  is  employed  to  lop 
off  branches  and  boughs,  and  sometimes  to  cut 
down  the  tree  itself.  Thus,  if  sinners  be  compared 
to  trees  in  a  forest,  he  who  smites  them  is  compared 
to  an  axe,  Isa.  x.  15.  This  is  especially  apparent  in 
the  proverbial  phraseology  used  by  John  the  Bap- 
tist: (Matt.  iii.  10;  Luke  iii.  9.)  "The  axe  is  laid  to 
the  root  of  the  trees" — irresistible  punishment,  de- 
struction, is  near.  We  risk  little  in  referring  this 
(ultimately)  to  the  Roman  power  and  armies  ;  which, 
as  an  axe,  most  vehemently  cut  away  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  Jewish  polity  and  state.  In  this 
sense  it  coincides  with  our  Lord's  expression,  "  I  am 
come  to  send  a  sword  on  the  earth'^ — more  properly  on 
the  land;  that  is,  of  Judea.  See  Judges  ix.  8:  Psalm 
Ixxiv.  5 :  Isa.  xiv.  6 — 8 :  Ezek.  xvii.  22 — ^24  :  xxxi.  3. 

AZA.  Gaza  and  Azoth  are  sometimes  so  called. 
Josephus  notices  a  mountain  of  this  name,  near  to 
which  Judas  Maccabseus  fought  against  Bacchides, 
in  his  last  encounter.  In  1  Mace.  ix.  15,  it  is  called 
mount  Azotus. 

I.  AZARIAH,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  (1  Chron. 
vi.  9.)  and  perhaps  the  same  with  Amariah,  who 
Uved  under  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  2  Chron. 
xix.  11.  about  A.M.  3092. 

II.  AZARIAH,  son  of  Johanan,  high-priest  of  the 
Jews,  1  Chron.  vi.  10.  Perhaps  the  same  with 
Zechariah,  son  of  Jehoiada,  killed  A.  M.  3164,  2 
Chron.  xxiv.  20,  22. 

III.  AZARIAH,  the  high-priest  who  opposed 
Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  in  offering  incense  to  the 
Lord,  2  Chron.  xxvi.  17. 

IV  AZARIAH,  a  high-priest  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  2  Chron.  xxxi.  10. 

V.  AZARIAH,  the  father  of  Seraiah,  the  last 
high-priest  before  the  captivity,  1  Chron-  vi.  14. 

VI.  AZARIAH,  son  of  the  high-priest  Zadok ; 
but  we  do  not  read  that  he  succeeded  his  father,  1 
Kings  iv.  2. 

V'lJ.  AZARIAH,  captain  of  Solomon's  guards,  1 
Kinu-s  iv.  5. 


VIII.  AZARIAH,  or  Uzziah,  a  king  of  Judan, 
began  to  reign  at  sixteen  years  of  age.  and  reicned 
fifty-two  years  at  Jerusalem,  2  Kings  xv.  27.  2  Chron, 
xxvi.  18,  19.  The  beginning  of  Uzziah 's  reign  was 
very  haj)))y.  Having  obtained  great  advantages  over 
the  Philistines,  Ammonites,  and  Arabians,  he  added 
to  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem,  and  kept  up  an 
army  of  307,500  men,  with  great  magazines  of  arms. 
He  was  also  a  great  lover  of  agriculture,  had  nu- 
merous husban(hnen  in  the  plains,  vine-dressers  in 
the  mountains,  and  shepherds  in  the  valleys.  Pre- 
suming to  offer  incense  in  the  temple,  however, 
which  office  was  peculiar  to  the  priests,  he  wan 
struck  with  a  leprosy,  and  continued  without  the 
city,  separated,  to  his  death,  A.  M.  3246. 

IX.  AZARIAH,  a  proi)het,  who,  by  God*s  ap- 
pointment, met  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  when  returning 
after  his  success  against  Zerah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  or 
Cush,  2  Chron.  xv.  1 

X.  AZARIAH,  a  person  to  whom  the  high-priest, 
Jehoiada,  discovered  that  the  young  prince,  Joash, 
was  living ;  and  who  contributed  to  place  him  on 
the  throne,  2  Chron.  xxiii.  1. 

XI.  AZARIAH,  the  name  of  two  sons  of  Jehosha- 
phat, king  of  Judah,  2  Chron.  xxi.   2. 

XII.  AZARIAH,  the  son  of  Hoshaiah,  who  ac- 
cused the  prophet  Jeremiah  (chap,  xliii.  2.)  of  de- 
ceiving the  people ;  because  he  advised  the  Jews, 
who  remained  after  the  transportation  to  Babylon, 
against  going  into  Egypt.  He  carried  Jeremiah  and 
Baruch  into  Egypt,  with  the  people  who  had  been 
left  behind. 

XIII.  AZARIAH,  the  Chaldean  name  of  Abed- 
nego,  who  was  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, for  refusing  to  adore  his  golden  statue, 
Dan.  i.  7.  iii.  19. 

AZAZEL.     See  Goat,  scape. 

AZEKAH,  a  city  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  35 ;  1  Sam. 
xvii.  I.)  which  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  between 
Jerusalem  and  Eleutheropolis. 

AZEM,  a  city  of  Simeon,  Josh.  xix.  3.  The  same, 
perhaps,  as  Esmonia,  or  Asmona. 

AZMAVETH,  or  Azmoth,  or  Beth-azmoth,  a 
city,  probably  in  Judah,  adjacent  to  Jerusalem  and 
Anathoth,  Nehem.  vii.  28  ;  xii.  29. 

AZMON,  or  Jeshimon,  a  city  in  the  wilderness  of 
Maon,  south  of  Judah,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Simeon,  Numb,  xxxiv.  4  ;  Josh.  xv.  4. 

AZNOTH  TABOR,  oi-  simply  Azanoth,  or  Az- 
NOTH,  a  city  of  Naphtali,  (Josh.  xix.  34.)  which  Euse^* 
bius  places  in  the  plain,  not  far  distant  from  Dio 
ceesarea. 

AZOTUS  is  the  Greek  name  of  the  same  city  which 
is  called,  in  the  Hebrew,  Ashdod.  It  was  not  taken 
by  Joshua,  and,  being  surrounded  with  a  wall  ol 
great  strength,  it  became  a  place  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  one  of  the  five  governments  of  the  Philis 
tines.  Hither  was  sent  the  ark  of  God,  when  taken 
from  the  Israelites ;  and  here  was  Dagon  cast  down 
before  it,  1  Sam.  v.  2,  3.  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah, 
broke  down  its  wall,  and  bu  It  cities,  or  watch-tow- 
ers, about  it,  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6.  It  was  taken  by 
Tartan,  general  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  (2  Kincs 
xviii.  17.)  when  it  appears  to  have  been  very  severely 
treated  ;  as  Jeremiah  (chap.  xxv.  20.)  gives  the  cup  of 
desolation  to  be  drunk  by  "  the  remnant  of  Ashdod." 
It  was  not  wholly  destroyed,  however,  for  Amos  (chap, 
i.  8.)  mentions  "  the  inhabitant  of  Ashdod  ;''  Zepha^. 
niah(chap.ii.4.)  says,  "Ashdod  shall  be  driven  out  at 
noon-day ;"  and  Zechariah  (ix.  6.)  says, "  a  bastard  shall 
dwell  in  Ashdod."     From  these  notices,  it  appears, 
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tkat  Ashdod  was  a  place  of  grisat  strength  and  cons©* 
queace.  Its  New  Testament  name  is  Azotus,  and  here 
Philip  was  found,  after  his  conversion  of  the  eunuch 
at  Gaza,  distant  about  thirty  miles,  Acts  viii.  40. 

Azotus  was  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean,  hotween 
Asknion  and  Ekron,  or  between  Jamnta  and  Aske^ 
Ion,  (Ji'dith  iii.  2.  Gr.)  or  between  Gaza  and  Jamnia^ 
(Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  23.)  i.  e.  ii  lay  !)etween  these 
cities,  but  not  directly,  nor  in  the  same  sensn.  The 
present  state  of  the  town  is  thus  described  by  Dn 
Wittriian  :  (Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  285.)  ">urw 
euiog  our  route  through  a  delightful  couDtry,  ^y^^ 
eame  to  Ashdod,  called  by  the  Greeks  Azotus,  and 
under  that  name  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  provided  with  two 


small  entrance  gates.  In  passing  through  this  place, 
we  saw  several  fragments  of  columns,  capitals,  cor- 
nices, &c.  of  marble.  Towards  the  centre  is  a  hand- 
some mosque,  with  a  minaret.  By  the  Arab  inhab- 
itants Ashdod  is  called  Mezdel.  Two  miles  to  the 
south,  on  a  hill,  is  a  ruin,  having  in  its  centre  a  lofty 
column  still  standing  entire.  The  delightful  verdure 
of  the  surrounding  plains,  together  with  a  great 
abundance  of  fine  old  ohve  trees,  rendered  the  scene 
charmingly  picturesque.  In  the  villages,  tobacco, 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  cultivated  abundantly  by 
the  inhabitants ;  and  the  fertile  and  extensive  plaini 
yield  an  ample  produce  of  corn.  Ashdod  may  oe 
seen  from  the  *  sloping  hill  of  easy  ascent,'  neai 
Jaffa,  or  Joppa."     See  Ashdod 
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L  BAAL,  or  Bel,  {fovemor^  ruler,  lordA  a  god  of 
die  Phoenicians  and  Cm  aanites.  Baal  and  Astaroth 
are  commonly  mentionc  i  together ;  and,  as  it  is  be- 
Heved  that  Astaroth  denotes  the  moon,  Calmet  con- 
cludes that  Baal  represt.its  the  sun.  The  name 
Baal  is  used,  in  a  generii  il  sense,  for  the  superior 
god  of  the  Phoenicians,  Chaldeans,  Moabites,  and 
other  people,  and  is  often  compounded  with  the 
name  of  some  place  or  quahty  ;  as  Baal-Peor,  Baal- 
zebub,  Baal-Gad,  Baal-Zephon,  Baal-Berith.  Baal 
is  the  most  ancient  god  of  the  Canaanites,  and,  per- 
ha])s,  of  the  East;  and  the  Hebrews  too  often  im- 
itated the  idolatry  of  the  Canaanites,  in  adoring  him. 
They  ofl^ered  human  sacrifices  to  him,  and  erected 
altars  to  him,  in  groves,  on  high  places,  and  on  the 
terraces  of  houses.  Baal  had  priests  and  prophets 
consecrated  to  his  service ;  and  many  infamous 
actions  were  committed  in  his  festivals.  Some 
learned  men  nave  maintained  that  the  Baal  of  Phoe- 
nicia was  the  Saturn  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  and  cer- 
tainly there  was  great  conformity  between  their  ser- 
vices and  sacrifices.  Others  are  of  opinion  that 
Baal  was  the  Phoenician  (or  Tyrian)  Hercules,  (an 
opinion  not  inconsistent  with  the  other,)  but  it  is 
generally  concluded  that  Baal  was  the  sun  ;  and,  on 
this  admission,  all  the  characters  which  he  assumes 
in  Scripture,  may  be  easily  explained.  The  great 
luminary  was  adored  over  all  the  East,  and  is  the 
most  ancient  deity  acknowledged  amij.ng  the  hea- 
then.    See  Idolatry. 

The  Hebrews  sometimes  called  the  sun  Baal- 
Shemesh; — Baai  the  sun.  Manasseh  adored  Baal, 
planted  groves,  and  worshipped  all  the  host  of 
heaven ;  but  Josiah,  desirous  to  repair  the  evil  in- 
troduced by  Manasseh,  put  to  death  "  the  idolatrous 
priests  that  burnt  incense  unto  Baal,  to  the  sun,  and 
to  the  moon,  and  to  the  planets,  and  to  all  the  host 
of  heaven.  He  commanded  all  the  vessels  that 
were  made  for  Baal,  and  for  the  grove,  (Ashreh,  or 
Astaroth,J  and  for  all  the  host  of  hea^^en,  to  be 
brought  forth  out  of  the  temple.  He  took  away  the 
horses  that  the  kings  of  Judah  had  given  to  the 
sun,  and  burnt  the  chariots  of  the  sun  with  fire." 
Here  the  worship  of  the  sun  is  particularly  described ; 
■nd  the  sun  itself  is  clearly  expressed  by  the  name 
of  Baal,  2  Kings  xxiii.  11.  The  temples  and  ji!iars 
of  the  sun,  or  Baal,  were  generally  on  emine'^"es. 
Manasseh  placed  in  the  two  courts  of  the  temp»  at 
Jerusalem  altars  to   all  the  host  of  heaven,  a***     n 


particular,  to  Astarte,  or  the  moon,  2  Kings  xxi.  5. 
7.  Jeremiah  threatens  those  of  Judah,  who  had 
sacrificed  to  Baal  on  the  house-top,  (ch.  xxxii.  29.] 
and  Josiah  destroyed  the  altars  which  Ahaz  haa 
erected  on  the  terrace  of  his  palace,  2  Kings  xxiii.  12. 

Human  victims  were  offered  to  Baal,  as  they  were 
to  the  sun.  The  Persian  Mithra  (who  is  also  the 
eun)  was  honored  with  like  sacrifices,  as  was  also 
Apollo.  Jeremiah  reproaches  the  inhabitants  of  Ju- 
dah and  Jerusalem  with  "building  the  high  places 
of  Baal,  to  burn  their  sons  with  fire  for  burnt-offer- 
ings unto  Baal,"  (chap.  xix.  5.) — an  expression  which 
appears  to  be  decisive,  for  the  actual  slaying  by  fire 
of  the  unhappy  victims  to  Baal. 

The  Scripture  calls  temples  consecrated  to  B 
i.  e.  to  the  sun,  chavianim,  Lev.  xxvi.  30 ;  Isa.  xvii. 
8;  xxvii.  9;  Ezek.  vi.  4,  6,  and  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  4. 
They  were  places  enclosed  with  walls,  in  which  a  per- 
petual fire  was  maintained ;  they  were  frequent  in  the 
East,  particularly  among  the  Persians ;  and  the  Greeks 
called  them  pyreia,  or  pyratheia,  from  the  Greek 
pyvj  fire,  or  pyra,  a  funeral  pile.  There  was  in  themi, 
says  Strabo,  (lib.  xv^  an  altar,  abundance  of  ashes, 
and  a  fire  never  suffered  to  go  out.  Maundrel,  in 
his  journey  from  Alej)po  to  Jerusalem,  observed 
some  remains  of  them  in  Syria.  [The  word 
D^Jcn,  chamanwL,  signifies,  to  judge  from  the  clearest 
passage,  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4.)  a  species  of  idol  statues,  or 
images,  which  stood  upon  the  altars  of  Baal.  The 
word  is,  therefore,  always  properly  rendered  in  the 
English  version  images.  The  explanation  of  Jarchi 
is  not  improbably  the  correct  one,  viz.  solar  pillars, 
sun-columns.  The  god  Baal  Chaman  {]zp)  is  not 
unfrequently  mentioned  in  Phoenician  inscriptions, 
which  is  best  explained  by  Baal  i.  e.  Deus  Solaris.  R. 

Some  critics  have  thought  that  the  god  Belus  of 
the  Chaldeans  and  Babylonians  was  Nimrod,  their 
first  king;  others,  that  he  was  Belus  the  Assyri- 
an, father  of  Ninus ;  and  others,  a  son  of  Semi- 
ramis.  Many  have  supposed  Belus  to  be  the  same 
with  Jupiter;  but  Calmet  concludes  that  Baal  was 
worshipped  as  the  sun  among  the  Phoenicians  and 
Canaanites ;  and  that  he  was  often  taken  in  general 
for  the  great  god  of  the  eastern  people. 

[The  preceding  observations  are  mostly  from  Cal- 
met himself;  but  as  very  much  of  the  idolatry  al- 
luded to  in  the  Old  Testament  is  derived  froui,  or 
connected  with,  the  rites  of  Baal,  it  seems  important 
to  give  here  the  views  of  later  commentators,  who 
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ftave  been  led  to  investigate  the  subject  wilh  par- 
ticular care.  The  principal  of  these  are  Gfesenius, 
(in  his  Thesaurus  Ling.  Heb.  p.  224,  and  in  his  Com- 
mentar  zu  Isa.  ii.  p.  335.)  and     ishop  Miinter,  of  Co- 

f>enhagen,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Rehgion  der  Baby- 
onier,"  Copenh.  1827,  p.  16,  seq. 

The  word  Baaly  in  the  Old  Testament,  when  em- 
ployed with  the  article,  and  without  further  addition, 
1.  e.  the  Baal,  i.  q.  the  Lord,  denotes  an  idol  of  the 
Phoeniciajis,  and  particularly  of  the  Tyrians,  whose 
worship  was  also  introduced,  with  great  solemnities, 
among  the  Hebrews,  and  especially  at  Samaria, 
along  with  that  of  Astarte ;  Judg.  vi.  25,  seq.  2  Kings 
X.  18,  seq.  (See  Astaroth  1.)  In  the  plural,  Baalim, 
tlie  word  signifies  images  or  statues  of  Baalj  Judg. 
ii.  11 ;  X.  10,  &c. — Of  the  extent  to  which  the  wor- 
ship of  this  idol  was  domesticated  among  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Carthaginians,  we  have  an  evidence  in 
the  proper  names  of  persons ;  as  among  the  former 
Ethbaal,  Jerubbaal ;  and  among  the  latter,  Hannibal, 
Asdrui)al,  &c. — Among  the  Babylonians  tlie  same 
idol  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Bel;  which 
is  only  the  Aramsean  form  of  Baal,  i.  e.  S3  for  ^';2, 
e.  g.  Isa.  xlvi.  1  ;  Jer.  1.  2 ;  Ii.  44,  &c.  His  worship 
was  established  in  that  city  in  the  famous  tower  of 
Babel,  the  uppermost  room  of  which  served  at  the 
same  time  as  an  observatory,  and  was  the  re- 
pository of  a  collection  of  ancient  astronomical  ob- 
servations. (Herodot.  i.  181 — 183.  Diod.  ii.  10. 
Strabo,  xvi.  1.  6.)  See  also  the  article  Babel. — By 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  the  Phcenician  Baal  is 
called  Hercules  and  Hercules  Tyrius.  (Her.  ii.  14. 
Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  ii.  16.    2  Mace.  iv.  18,  20.) 

That  in  the  astronomical,  or  rather  astrological 
mythology  of  the  East,  we  are  to  look  for  the  origin 
of  this  worship  in  the  adoration  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  is  conceded  by  all  critics.  But,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  varying  statements  of  ancient  authors, 
who  lived  at  different  periods,  a  considerable  di- 
versity of  opinion  has  arisen  in  respect  to  what 
heavenly  body  we  are  to  regard  Baal  as  represent- 
ing. The  more  common  opinion  has  been,  that 
Baal,  or  Bel,  is  the  sun ;  and  that,  under  this  name, 
this  luminary  received  divine  honors.  Bishop  JMiinter 
supposes  that  this  was  the  case  at  least  originally ; 
(p.  17.)  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  all  oriental 
idolatry, — which  may  also  be  traced  from  India  to 
the  north  of  Europe, — is  the  primeval  power  of  nature, 
which  divides  itself  into  the  generative,  and  the  con- 
ceptive  or  productivt  power.  Of  these  two,  the  male 
and  female  powers  of  nature,  he  supposes  (with 
others^  the  sun  and  moon  to  have  been  worshipped 
as  the  representatives  under  the  names  of  Baal  and 
Astarte,  at  least  by  the  most  ancient  Babylonians 
and  other  Semitish  tribes. — Gesenius,  fixing  his 
view  more  particularly  on  a  later  period,  finds  that 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  give  to  the  Babylonian 
bei  the  name  of  Jupiter  Bclus.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii. 
10.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  16.  Diod.  ii.  8,  9.)  By 
this  name,  however,  they  did  not  mean  the  "  father 
of  the  gods,"  but  the  planet  Jupiter,  stella  Jovis,  (Cic. 
de  Nat  Deor.  ii.  20.)  which  was  regarded,  along  with 
the  planet  Venus,  as  the  princi})le  of  all  good,  the 
guardian  and  giver  of  all  good  fortune ;  and  forms 
with  Venus  the  most  fortunate  of  all  constellations, 
under  which  alone  fortunate  sovereigns  can  be  born. 
(Comm.  z.  Isa.  ii.  p.  355,  seq.)  Hence  it  is  also  called, 
by  the  Arabians,  Fortunamajor.  (See  Gao,  and  Meni.) 
This  planet,  therefore,  Gesenius  su])pose8  to  have 
been  the  object  of  worshi])  under  the  name  of  Baal ; 
tts   also  the    plaiiet  Venus    unde»     that    of  Astarte. 


Not  that  tlie  sun  was  not  an  object  of  idolatrou 
worship  among  these  nations ;  but  in  that  case  he  is 
represented  under  his  own  name,  Shem^h,  also  Baal- 
shoLmaim^  (lord  of  the  heavens,)  Baal-hamman,  Baal- 
shemesh,  &c.  (Thesaur.  p.  224,  col.  2.) — This  view,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  directly  controverted  by  Miinter, 
only  in  reference  to  the  very  earliest  ages. 

The  following  passages  have  been  retained  from 
the  English  edition  of  this  work,  not  as  illustrating, 
in  any  way,  the  Bible  or  the  idolatrous  worship  01 
Baal,  but  as  being  in  themselves  interesting,  and  as, 
perhaps,  casting  a  faint  light  on  the  remark  of  bishop 
Mihiter  above,  in  reference  to  the  worship  of  the 
male  and  female  powers  of  nature,  "  from  India  to 
the  north  of  Europe."     *R. 

The  worship  of  Bel,  Belus,  Belcnus,  or  Belinus, 
was  general  throughout  the  British  islands ;  and  cer 
tain  of  its  rites  and  observances  are  still  mainminea 
among  us,  notwithstanding  the  spread  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  Christianity  during  so  many  ages.  It 
might  have  been  thought,  that  the  pompous  rituals 
of  popery  would  have  sui)erseded  the  Druidical 
superstitions ;  or  that  the  reformation  to  Protestant- 
ism would  have  banished  them  ;  or  that  the  prev- 
alence of  various  sects  would  have  reduced  them 
to  oblivion:  but  the  fact  is  otherwise.  Surely  the 
roots  of  Druidism  were  struck  extremely  deep ! 
What  charm  could  render  them  so  prevalent  and 
permanent  ? — "  A  town  in  Perthshire,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Highlands,  is  called  T^llie-  [or  Tullie-)  beltane, 
i.e.  the  tmih.  uce,  or  rising-ground,  of  the  f. re  of  Baal. 
In  the  neigli;>orhood  is  a  Druidical  temple  of  eight 
upright  stones,  where  it  is  suj)posed  the  fire  was 
kindled.  At  some  distance  from  this  is  another 
temple  of  the  same  kind,  but  smaller,  and  near  it  a 
well  still  held  in  great  veneration.  On  Beltane 
morning,  superstitious  people  go  to  this  well,  and 
drink  of  it ;  then  they  make  a  procession  round  it, 
as  we  are  informed,  nine  times.  After  this  they  in 
like  manner  go  round  the  temple.  So  deep-rooted 
is  this  heathenish  superstition  in  the  minds  of  many 
who  reckon  themselves  good  Protestants,  that  they 
will  not  neglect  these  rites,  even  when  Beltane  falls 
on  sabbath."  (Statist.  Accounts  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii. 
p.  105.)  "On  the  first  day  of  May,  which  is  called 
Beltan,  or  Bal-tein,  day,  all  the  boys  in  a  township, 
or  hamlet,  meet  in  the  moors.  They  cut  a  table 
in  the  green  sod,  of  a  round  figure,  by  casting  a 
trench  in  the  ground  of  such  circumference  as  to 
hold  the  whole  company.  They  kindle  a  fire,  and 
dress  a  repast  of  eggs  and  milk  in  the  consistence 
of  a  custard.  They  knead  a  cake  of  oatmeal,  which 
is  toasted  at  the  embers  against  a  stone.  After  the 
custard  is  eaten  up,  they  divide  the  cake  into  so 
many  portions,  as  similar  as  possible  to  one  another 
in  size  and  shape,  as  there  are  j)ersons  in  th..  com- 
pany. They  daub  one  of  these  portions  all  over 
with  charcoal,  until  it  be  perfectly  black.  They  put 
all  the  bits  of  cake  into  a  bonnet.  Every  one, 
blindfold,  draws  out  a  portion.  He  who  holds  the 
bonnet  is  entitled  to  the  last  bit.  Whoever  draws 
the  black  bit,  is  the  devoted  person  who  is  to  be 
sacrificed  to  Baal,  whose  favor  they  mean  to  implore, 
in  rendering  the  year  productive  of  the  sustenance 
of  man  and  beast.  There  is  little  doubt  of  these 
inhuman  sacrifices  having  been  once  offeretl  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  the  East,  although  they  now 
pass  from  the  act  of  sacrificing,  and  only  compel  the 
devoted  person  to  leap  three  times  through  the 
flames ;  with  which  the  ceremonies  of  this  festivaJ 
are  closed."     (Id.  vol.  xi.  p.  621.) 
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This  pngaii  ceremony  of  lighting,  fires  in  honor 
of  Tlie  Asiarie  got!  IJelus,  gav^e  its  name  to  the  entire 
niontli  of  IMay,  wliioh  is  to  this  day  called  mi  na 
Bealtme,  in  tJie  Irish  language.  Dr.  Keating^  speak- 
ing of  this  fire  of  Beal,  says,  that  the  cattle  were 
driven  through  it,  and  not  sacrificed  ;  and  that  the 
chief  design  of  it  wfis  to  keep  off"  all  contagious  dis- 
orders from  them  for  that  year ;  and  he  also  says, 
that  all  the  inhahitants  of  Ireland  quenched  their 
fires  on  that  day,  and  kindled  them  again  out  of 
some  i)art  of  that  fire.  He  adds,  from  an  ancient 
glossary :  "  The  Druids  lighted  two  solemn  fires 
every  year,  and  drove  all  four-footed  beasts  through 
them  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  all  contagious 
distempers  during  the  current  year."  In  Wales  this 
annual  fire  is  kindled  in  autumn,  on  the  first  day  of 
November.  In  North  Wales,  especially,  this  fire  is 
attended  by  many  ceremonies ;  such  as  running 
through  the  fire  and  smoke,  each  participator  casting 
a  stone  into  the  fire,  &c. 

This  superstition,  says  Dr.  Macpherson,  prevailed 
throughout  the  North,  as  well  as  throughout  the  West. 
"Although  the  name  ofBel-tein  is  unknown  in  Swe- 
den, yet,  on  the  last  day  of  April,  i.  e.  the  evening 
preceding  our  Bel-tein^  the  country  people  light  great 
fires  on  the  hills,  and  spend  the  night  in  shooting. 
This  with  them  is  the  eve  of  Walburgh's  Mess." 
Leopold  Von  Buch,  who  travelled  through  Norway 
in  1807,  noticed  this  practice  at  Lbdingen,  N.  lat. 
68^.  His  words  are — "  It  was  Hansdagsqflen,  the 
eve  of  St.  John's  day.  The  people  flocked  together, 
on  an  adjoining  hill,  to  keep  up  St.  John's  fire  till 
midnight,  as  is  done  throughout  all  Germany  and 
Norway.  It  burnt  very  well,  but  it  did  not  render 
the  night  a  whit  more  light.  The  midnight  sun 
shone  bright  and  clear  on  the  fire,  and  we  scarcely 
could  see  it.  The  St.  Jolin's  fire  has  not  certainly 
been  invented  in  these  regions,  for  it  loses  here  all 
the  power  and  nightly  splendor  which  extend  over 
whole  territories  in  Germany.  Notwithstanding  this 
circumstance,  we  surrounded  the  fire  in  great  good 
humor,  and  danced  in  continual  circles  the  whole 
night  through."  This  extract  informs  us,  not  only 
that  this  custom  maintains  itself  in  the  extreme 
north,  but  also  throughout  Germany :  in  short,  we 
see  that  it  involves  all  Europe.  It  can,  therefore, 
occasion  no  surprise  that  we  find  it  so  inveterately 
established  in  the  countries  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
where  the  sun  had  infinitely  more  power  and  in- 
fluence, and  which  are  much  nearer  to  the  seat  of 
the  original  observances.  The  world  was  then 
plunged  in  idolatry,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that 
this  branch  of  it  prevailed,  since  many  of  its  cere- 
monies and  superstitious  rites  still  exist,  notwith- 
standing the  influence  of  the  gospel. 

There  were  many  cities  in  Palestine,  into  whose 
name  the  word  Baal  entered  by  composition. 

I.  BAALAH,  otherwise  KiRjATH-jEARiM,or  Km- 
jath-Baal,  or  Baale-Jddah,  (Josh.  xv.  9,  60;  2 
Sam.  vi.  2 ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  6.)  a  city  of  Judah,  not  far 
from  Gibeah  and  Gibeon,  and  where  the  ark  was 
stationed  after  the  Philistines  returned  it,  1  Sam.  vi.  21. 
It  lay  about  9  or  10  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem. 

II.  BAALAH,  a  mountain  on  the  border  of  the 
lot  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  11. 

BAALATH,  a  city  of  Dan,  Josh.  xix.  44 ;  1 
Kings  ix.  18.  Josej)hus  speaks  of  Baleth,  not  far 
from  Gazara,  Antiq.  hb.  viii.  cap.  2.  It  was  fortified 
by  Solomon,  2  Chron.  viii.  6. 

BAALATH-BEER,  a  city  of  Simeon,  Josh.  xix. 
8,  probably  the  same  as  Baal,  1  Chron.  iv.  33. 


BAAL-BERITH,  Lord  of  the  covenant^  a  deity  oi 
the  Shechemites,  { Judg.  viii.  33 ;  ix.  4.)  which  the 
Israelites  made  their  god  after  the  death  of  Gideon. 
There  was  at  Shechem  a  temple  of  Baal-Berith,  in 
whose  treasury  they  accumulated  that  money  which 
they  afterwards  gave  to  Abirnelech,  son  of  Gideon. 
The  most  simple  explanation  of  the  name  Bcuil- 
Berith,  is  to  take  it  generally  for  the  god  who  pre- 
sides over  alliances  and  oaths.  In  this  sense  the 
true  God  may  be  termed  the  God  of  covenants 
and  if  Scripture  had  not  added  the  name  Baal  to 
Beiith,  it  mi gl  it  have  been  so  undei*stood.  The  most 
barbarous  nations,  as  well  as  the  most  superstitious, 
the  most  religious,  and  the  most  intelligent,  have 
always  invoked  the  Deity  to  witness  oaths  and  cove- 
nants. The  Greeks  had  their  Zisus  Horkios,  Jupiter 
the  witness  and  arbitrator  of  oaths  ;  and  the  Latins 
had  their  Deus  Fidins,  or  Jupiter  Pisiius,  whom  they 
regarded  as  the  god  of  honesty  and  integrity,  and 
who  presided  over  treaties  and  alliances. 

BAAL-GAD,  a  city  at  the  foot  of  mount  Hermon, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  deity  Baal,  there 
adored,  Josh.  xi.  17.  Some  have  erroneously  sup- 
posed it  to  be  the  same  as  Heliopolis,  or  BaalbecK. 
It  is  probably  i.  q.  Baal-Hermon,  which  see. 

BAAL-GUR,  or  Gur-Baal,  i.  e.  sojourn  of  BaaL 
We  read,  2  Chron.  xxvi.  7.  "the  Lord  assisted  Uz- 
ziah  against  the  Philistines,  and  against  the  Ara- 
bians, that  dwelt  at  Gur-Baal."  The  Septuagint  heia, 
"  the  Arabians  that  dwelt  above  Petra."  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  town  in  Arabia  Petraea,  where  was 
probably  a  temple  to  Baal. 

BAAL-HAZOR,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  where  Absa 
lorn  kept  his  flocks,  2  Sam.  xiii.  23. 

BAAL-HERMON,  Judg.  iii.  3 ;  1  Chron.  v.  23. 
See  Hermon,  and  Baal-Gad. 

B  AALIS,  a  king  of  the  Ammonites,  who  sent  Ish- 
mael  to  kill  Gedaliah,  who  governed  the  remnant  of 
the  Jews,  not  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  Jer. 
xl.  14. 

BAAL-MEON,  a  city  of  Reuben,  (Numb,  xxxii. 
38  ;  1  Chron.  v.  8.)  sometimes  called  Beth-Baal- 
Meon,  (Josh.  xiii.  17.)  the  house,  or  temple,  of  Baal- 
Meon;  and  also  Beth-Meon,  Jer.  xlviii.  23.  The 
Moabites  took  it  from  the  Reubenites,  and  were 
masters  of  it  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  Ezek.  xxv.  9. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  nine  miles  from  Es- 
bus,  or  Esebon,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Baaru,  or 
Abarim. 

BAAL-PEOR.  The  import  of  this  name  is  un- 
certain. Simon  takes  it  to  denote  "the  lord  of 
mount  Peor,''^  where  this  deity  was  worshipped ;  as 
the  heathen  had  their  Jupiter  Olympius,  Apollo 
Clarius.  Mercurius  Cyllenius,  &c.  It  has  been  taken 
in  an  obscene  sense,  and  with  too  much  truth ;  for 
it  is  certain  that  the  deities  of  the  heathen  were, 
and  still  are,  often  of  the  gi-ossest  kind ;  not  that 
we  know  their  worshippers  to  have  thought  them 
scandalous,  or  to  have  connected  them  with  any 
offence  against  decency,  or  with  that  sense  of  shame 
and  indignation  which  they  excite  in  us.  They  may 
have  considered  them  as  commemorative  memorials 
of  distant  persons  and  times,  or  as  employed  to 
bring  to  recollection  truths,  in  themselves  perfectly 
innoxious ;  although  such  means  of  recording  his- 
torical facts,  of  whatever  nature,  are  in  our  opinion 
criminally  indecorous,  and  utterly  unfit  for  pyhlic 
exposure.  Of  this  the  compound  of  the  Lingam 
and  Yoni,  among  the  Hindoos,  aflTords  open  and 
popular  proof;  but  there  are  other  observances  in 
some  of  their  festivals,  usuallv  nostooned  till  after  aU 
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Europeans  are  departed,  which  too  obscenely  justify 
Ithe  most  offensive  derivation  of  the  name. 

This  false  god  is,  by  some,  jmpposed  to  be  the 
iAdonis,  or  Orus,  adored  by  the  Eg}^ptians,  and  other 
e£istern  people.  Scripture  informs  us  (Numb.  xxv. 
|1 — (1)  that  tlie  IsraeUtes,  being  encamped  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sin,  vv^ere  seduced  to  v^^orship  Baal- 
Peor,  to  partake  of  his  sacrifices,  and  to  sin  vv^ith  the 
daughters  of  Moab  ;  and  the  Psalmist,  (Psalm  cvi. 
28.)  adverting  to  the  same  event,  says,  "they  ate  the 
offerings  of  the  dead."  Peor  is  Or,  or  Orus,  if  we 
cut  off  the  article  Pe,  which  is  of  no  signification. 
Orus  is  Adonis,  or  Osiris.  The  feasts  of  Adonis 
were  celebrated  after  the  manner  of  funerals ;  and 
the  worshippers  at  that  time  committed  a  thousand 
dissolute  actions,  particularly  after  they  were  told 
that  Adonis,  whom  they  had  mourned  for  as  dead, 
was  alive  again.  (See  Adonis.)  Origen  beheved 
Baal- Peor  to  be  Piiapus,  or  the  idol  of  turpitude^ 
idored  principally  by  women,  and  that  Moses  did 
QOt  think  proper  to  express  more  clearly  what  kind 
of  tuq»itude  he  meant ;  and  Jerome  says,  this  idol 
was  represented  and  worshipped  in  the  same  ob- 
icene  manner  as  Priapus.  His  opinion  is,  that  effem- 
inate men  and  women,  who  prostituted  themselves 
in  honor  of  idols,  as  frequently  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, were  consecrated  to  Baal-Peor,  or  Priapus. 
Maimonides  asserts  that  Baal-Peor  was  adored  by 
the  most  immodest  actions ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  the  god  of  impurity.  We  know  with 
what  impudence  the  daughters  of  Moab  engaged  the 
Israelites  to  sin ;  (Numb.  xxv.  3.)  and  the  prophet 
Hosea,  (chap.  ix.  10.)  speaking  of  this  crime,  says, 
"They  went  unto  Baal-Peor,  and  separated  them- 
selves unto  that  shame."  Selden  suggests  that  Baal- 
Peor  is  Pluto,  the  god  of  the  dead,  founding  his  con- 
jecture on  Psalm  cvi.  28,  where  "  offerings  to  the 
dead"  are  mentioned,  and  which  he  takes  to  be 
tliose  that  were  offered  to  appease  the  manes  of  the 
dead.  Apollinarius,  in  his  paraphrase  on  this  Psalm, 
says,  the  Hebrews  polluted  themselves  in  the  sacri- 
fices of  Baal-Peor,  by  eating  hecatombs  offered  to 
the  dead;  and  some  affirm  that  Saturn  ranked  his 
■on  Muth,  whom  he  had  by  Rhea,  among  the  gods, 
and  that  he  was  adored  by  the  Phoenicians,  some- 
times under  the  name  of  DeatJi^  (which  is  the  sig- 
nification of  the  word  MuthA  and  sometimes  by  that 
of  Pluto.  (Sanchon.  apud  Euseb.  Pra^par.  lib.  i.  cap. 
viii.)  But  these  opinions  seem  less  probable  than  that 
above  proposed,  that  this  deity  was  (the  dead)  Ado- 
nis, or  Osiris.  It  may  be  added,  that  some  believe 
Adonis  to  have  been  the  father  of  Priapus  ;  and  that 
funeral  entertainments  were  made  in  his  honor, 
which  may  well  be  understood  by  the  name  of  sacri- 
fices :  "  The  priests  roar  and  cry  before  their  gods, 
as  men  do  at  the  feast  when  one  is  dead,"  Baruch 
vi.  32.  The  Psalmist  expresses  himself  in  the  plural 
number  ;  "  they  ate  the  sacrifices,''^ — for  the  sacrifices 
of  Baal-Peor  were  repasts,  such  as  were  used  at 
funerals ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  were 
often  accompanied  witli  real  and  sincere  sorrow; 
whereas,  in  those  of  Adonis,  the  tears  were  feigned, 
and  the  debauchery,  afterwards  indulged,  real.  See 
Chidn,  and  Adonis. 

BAAL-PERAZIM,  a  place  in  the  valley  of  Re- 
phaTm,  not  vor}"^  far  distant  from  Jerusalem,  2  Sam. 
v.  20;  1  Chron.  xiv.  11 ;  comp.  Is.  xxviii.  11.  Here 
David  gainod  a  victorv  over  the  Philistines. 

BAAL-SUALISHA,  (2  Kings  iv.  42;  1  Sam.  ix. 
4.|  a  district  placed  by  Jerome  and  Eusebius  fifteen 
miles  from  Diospolis  north,  near  mount  Ephraim. 


BAAL-TAMAR,  lord  of  the  palm-tree,  a  villagi 
near  Gibeah,  where  the  children  of  Israel  engaged 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  Judg.  xx.  33. 

The  palm-tree  occurs  on  many  coins  as  a  symboi 
attending  Astarte ;  a  branch  of  palm  is  held  by  the 
goddess  sitting  on  the  rock ;  and  oflen  by  Jupiter, 
who,  most  probably,  answers  to  the  character  of  the 
lord  of  the  palm-tree.  It  may  be  sujiposed  that 
this  symbol  was  chiefly  adopted  where  the  palm  wa« 
best  known  ;  nevertheless,  we  find  it  apphed  where 
it  cannot  be  restrained  to  the  idea  of  a  production 
of  the  country  merely,  and  therefore,  most  i)roba- 
bly,  it  was  introduced  from  where  this  symbol  wa« 
locally  api)licable. 

BAALTIS,  the  same  as  Astarte,  or  the  moon  ;  next 
to  Baal,  the  god  most  honored  by  the  Phoenician*. 
See  Astarte,  and  Astaroth. 

BAAL-ZEBUB,  see  Beel-zebub. 

BAAL-ZEPHON,  a  station  of  the  Hebrews 
(Exod.  xiv.  2, 9 ;  Numb,  xxxiii.  7.)  near  Clysma,  or 
Colsum.  Baal-Zephon  was,  probably,  a  temple  to 
Baal,  at  the  northern  point  of  the  Red  sea  ;  and,  most 
likely,  in  or  near  an  estabhshment,  or  town,  like  the 
present  Suez.  [See,  on  this  point,  Stuart's  Course  of 
Heb.  Study,  ii.  p.  186,  seq.  Roseninueller  and  Ge- 
senius  sui)po8e  the  name  to  mean  place  or  temple  oj 
Tijphon,  the  evil  genius  of  Egypt  and  enemy  of  fer- 
tihty,  who  was  worshipped  at  Heroopohs.  R.] — Some 
describe  this  deity,  viz.  Baal-Zephon,  as  a  dog  in  shape, 
(seeANUBis,)  signifying  his  vigilant  eye  over  this 
place,  and  his  office  by  barking,  to  give  notice  of  an 
enemy's  arrival ;  and  to  guard  the  coast  of  the  Red 
sea,  on  that  side.  It  is  saiil,  he  was  placed  there, 
principally,  to  stop  slaves  that  fled  from  their  masters. 
The  Jerusalem  Targuin  assures  us,  that  all  the  statues 
of  the  Egyptian  gods  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
exterminating  angel,  Baal-Zephon  alone  resisted; 
whereupon,  the  Egyptians,  conceiving  great  ideas  of 
his  power,  redoubled  their  devotion  to  him.  Moses, 
observing  that  the  people  florked  thither  in  crowds, 
petitioned  Pharaoh  that  he,  too,  might  make  a  jour- 
ney thither  with  the  Israehtes ;  which  Pharaoh  per- 
mitted ;  but  as  they  were  employed  on  the  shore  of 
the  Red  sea,  in  gathering  up  the  precious  stones 
wliich  the  river  Phison  had  carried  into  the  Gihon, 
and  from  thence  were  conveyed  into  the  Red  sea, 
(a  notable  instance  of  rabbinical  geography  !)  Pha- 
raoh surprised  them,  and  sacrificed  to  Baal-Zephon, 
waiting  till  the  next  day  to  attack  Israel,  whom  he  be- 
lieved his  god  had  delivered  into  his  hands :  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  they  passed  the  Red  sea  and  escaped. 

BAANAH  and  RECHAB,  officers  of  Ishbosheth, 
son  of  Saul,  who  privately  slew  that  prince  while 
reposing,  and  were  punished  for  it  by  David,  2  Sam. 
iv.  2,  seq. 

BAASHA,  son  of  Ahijah,  and  commander  of  the 
armies  of  Nadab,  king  of  Israel.  He  killed  his  mas- 
ter treacherously  at  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  and 
usurped  the  kingdom,  which  he  possessed  twenty- 
four  years.  He  exterminated  the  whole  race  of  Jer- 
oboam, as  God  had  commanded  ;  but  by  his  bad 
conduct,  and  his  idolatry,  incurred  God's  indigna- 
tion, 1  Kings  XV.  27;  xvi.  7.  A.  M.  3051.  Baasha, 
instead  of  making  good  use  of  admonition,  trans- 
ported with  rage  against  a  prophet,  the  messenger 
of  it,  killed  him. 

BABEL,  or  Babylon,  a  city  and  province,  which 
received  this  name,  because,  when  the  tower  of  Babel 
was  building,  God  confounded  the  languages  of 
those  who  were  employed  in  the  undertaking,  (Gen. 
X.  10.)  about  A.  M.  1775,  120  years  afler  the  delujff 
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Others  derive  the  name  from  the  Arabic  word  6di,  a 
door  or  c-o/e,  compounded  with  Bel,  e.  g.  the  gate  or 
city  of  Bel. — For  an  account  of  the  cUy  of  Babylon, 
see  the  next  article  ;  and  for  the  geographical  descrip- 
tion, as  well  as  an  historical  notice  of  the  province 
or  kingdom,  see  Babylonia.  Here  we  confine  our- 
selves t»  the  toicer. 

Very  different  conceptions  have  been  formed  on 
the  nature  and  figure  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  Some 
have  delineated  it  as  being  round  in  shape,  with  a 
spiral  pathway  leading  up  to  the  top ;  but  it  appears 
more  credible  that  it  was  square ;  and  that  certain 
buildings,  yet  remaining  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  may  be  considered  as  transcripts,  or  imita- 
tions, of  it.  To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  this 
proposition,  Mr.  Taylor  copied  several  instances, 
apparently  nearly  related  to  it  in  form  and  destina- 
tion, from  which  we  select  the  following. 

This  pyramid,  rising  in  several  steps  or  stages,  is 


at  Tanjore,  in  the  East  Indies ;  and  affords,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, a  just  idea  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  It  is,  in- 
deed, wholly  constructed  of  stone,  in  which  it  differs 
from  that  more  ancient  edifice,  which,  being  situated 
in  a  country  destitute  of  stone,  was,  of  necessity,  con- 
structed of  brick.  On  the  top  of  this  pyramid  is  a 
chapel  or  temple ;  affording  a  specimen  of  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  this  kind  of  sacred  edifices  in  India. 
These  amazing  structures  are  commonly  erected  on, 
or  near,  the  banks  of  great  rivers,  for  the  advantage 
of  ablution.  In  the  courts  that  surround  them,  in- 
numerable multitudes  assemble  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  after  having  bathed  in  tlie  stream  below.  The 
gate  of  the  ])agoda  uniformly  fronts  the  east.  The 
internal  chamber  conunonly  receives  light  only  from 
the  door.  An  external  jiathway,  for  the  purpose  of 
▼isiting  the  chapel  at  the  top,  merits  observation. 
This  is  an  ancient  pyramid,  built  by  tlie  Mexicans 

m  America ;  it  agrees 
in  figure  with  the 
former  ;  and  has,  on 
the  outside,  an  ascent 
of  stairs  leading  up 
one  side  to  the  upper 
story,  proceeding  to 
the  chapels  on  its 
summit.  This  .iscent 
implies  that  the  chap- 
els were  used,  from 
time  to  time  ;  and  no 
doubt,  it  maiks  the 
shortest  track  for  that 
purpose,  as  it  occu- 
pies one    side    oidy. 


That  the  tower  of  Belus  had  a  chapel  on  the  top,  ap 
pears  from  Herodotus,  who,  after  mentioning  the 
spiral  ascent,  says,  "In  the  last  tower  is  a  largt 
chapel,  but  no  statue,"  &c.  (See  in  Baal.)  Diodo- 
rus  implies  the  same,  when  he  says,  there  were  stat- 
ues of  gold,  of  which  one  was  forty  feet  high :  it 
must  have  been  a  large  chapel  that  could  be  sup- 
posed to  contain  such  a  figure.  The  ideas  collected 
from  the  foregoing  subjects  lead  us,  (1.)  to  a  pyra- 
mid of  solid  construction,  in  its  principal  parts,  but 
of  less  laborious  materials  internally  :  (2.)  to  a  chapel, 
or  temple,  on  the  top  of  such  pyramid :  (3.J  to  one 
or  more  passages  leading  to  the  summit.  Tnere  are 
certain  points  of  comparison  between  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt  (see  Pyramids)  and  the  tower  of  Babel  to 
which  our  attention  may  be  directed.  (1.)  A  river 
runs  before  the  pyramids,  which  agrees  with  the 
notion  of  their  being  sacred  structures,  since  the 
stream  was  suitable  to  purposes  of  ablution;  in 
like  manner,  a  river  ran  before  the  tower  of  BabeL 
(2.)  The  general  form  of  these  structures  were  alike, 
that  is,  broad  at  bottom,  rising  very  high,  tapering 
at  top.  (3.)  The  internal  construction  was  of  less 
costly  materials  than  the  external ;  being  of  sun- 
baked bricks,  at  best ;  while  the  external  was  fur- 
nace-baked bricks  at  Babel,  but  immense  stones  in 
Egypt,  which  insured  the  durability  of  the  Egyptian 
edifices.  (4.)  A  city  extended  on  each  side  of  the 
river  in  both  instances.  (5.)  The  royal  palace  was 
separated  from  the  temple  by  a  considerable  width 
of  water.  (6.)  There  were  apartments,  or  chapels, 
in  each.  (7.)  There  were  sacred  cloisters  or  courts 
around.  (8.)  There  was  (or  was  intended  to  be)  at 
the  top  a  great  image:  there  are  indications  of  such 
an  intention  on  the  top  of  the  open  pyramid.  This 
thought  is  not  new ;  the  Jerusalem  Targum  asserts 
it  of  Babel,  and  says  that  the  image  was  to  have 
held  a  sword  in  its  hand,  as  a  kind  of  protector 
against  men  and  demons — Faciamus  nobis  Imaginem 
ADORATiONis  iu  cjus  fastigio,  ct  ponamus  Gladiumin 
wnnu  ejus,  ut  conferat  contra  acies  prrelium,  prins  quam 
dispergamur  de  superjlcie  terrfP.  These  obvious  agree- 
ments sufficiently  evince  that  the  structures  were 
alike  in  form  and  in  destination  [?]  so  that  we  may 
judge  pretty  accurately  on  what  we  do  not  know  of 
the  one  by  what  we  do  know  of  the  other.  They 
contribute,  also,  to  establish  the  inference,  that  the 
same  people  (though  not  the  same  branch  of  tliat 
people)  were  the  builders  of  both. 

Being  now  enabled,  by  means  of  these  points  of 
comparison,  to  comprehend  the  intention  of  the 
builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  we  proceed  to  con 
sider  the  mode  of  its  construction.  We  read  (Gen. 
xi.  3.)  that  they  proposed  to  make  bricks  and  to 
burn  them  thoroughly ;  that  these  bricks  were  em- 
ployed by  them  as  stones,  of  which  it  should  ap- 
pear the  country  was  destitute  ; — "  instead  of  (mor- 
tar) chomar  they  had  chimar,^^  where  the  reader  will 
observe,  that  the  same  word  is  used  under  two  pro- 
nunciations, and  this,  probably,  ought  to  be  thus 
understood — "  instead  of  clay-mortar,"  which  is  the 
kind  used  in  countries  east  of  Shinar  for  build- 
ings not  expected  to  exceed  ordinary  duration, 
these  determined  builders  employed  the  bitumen 
which  rises  in  the  lands  adjacent  to  this  tower,  or 
was  brought  from  sources  higher  up  the  Euphrates: 
— bitumen-mortar,  to  resist  moisture  from  morasses 
formed  by  the  river.  The  quantity  of  bitumen  that 
must  have  been  employed  in  building  Babylon  is 
scarcely  credible.  Most  probably  it  was  procured 
from  Hit  on  the  Euphrates,  where  it  still  abounds 
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I^The  master-mason  told  me,  (says  M.  Beauchamp,) 
ithal  he  found  8ome  in  a  spot  where  ke  was  digging, 
about  twenty  years  ago  ;  which  is  by  no  means  strange, 
as  it  is  common  enough  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphra- 
tes. I  have  myself  seen  it  on  the  road  from  Bagdad 
|to  Jul)a,  an  Arabian  village,  seated  on  that  river." 

The  men  engaged  at  Babel  had  two  objects  in 
view;  (1.)  to  build  a  city,  and  (2.)  a  tower.  There 
could  be  no  injj)iety  in  proposing  to  build  a  city ; 
yet  it  is  exj)ressly  stated,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
'divine  inter])osition,  the  continuation  of  the  city  was 
relinquislied.  On  the  other  hautl,  the  tower  was 
certainly  intended  as  a  place  for  worship,  but  not  of 
die  true  God ;  yet  it  is  no  where  said  in  Scripture 
diat  it  was  destroyed,  or  its  works  suspended.  This 
is  not  easily  exphuned ;  and  the  circumstance  is 
rendered  the  more  obscure,  by  the  accounts  of  its 
Overthrow  which  have  been  preserved  in  heathen 
jwriters.  Eupolemus,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  (Praep. 
'lib.  ix.)  says,  "The  city  Babel  was  first  founded, 
and  afterwards  the  celebrated  tower;  both  which 
were  built  by  some  of  the  people  who  had  escaped 
the  deluge. — The  tower  was  eventually  ruined  by 
the  power  of  God."  Abydenus,  in  his  Assyrian 
Annals,  also  mentions  the  tower;  which,  he  says, 
was  carried  up  to  heaven ;  but  that  the  gods  ruined 
it  by  storms  and  whirlwinds,  frustrated  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed,  and  overthrew  it  on  the 
heads  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  work.  The 
ruins  of  it  were  called  Babylon.  (Euseb.  Chron.  p.  13.) 
The  reader  will  bear  this  in  mind,  as  it  will  assist  in 
determining  our  judgment  on  the  character  of  the 
ruins  still  extant. 

We  do  not  find  in  Scripture  any  subsequent  al- 
lusion to  the  tower  of  Babel ;  but  there  is  in  the 
LXX  a  remarkable  variation  from  our  Hebrew 
copies  in  Isaiah  x.  9,  where  we  read.  Is  not  Calno  as 
Carchemish  ?  those  translators  read,  "  Have  I  not 
taken  the  region  which  is  above  Babylon  and  Cha- 
lane,  where  the  tower  was  built  ?"  That  they  re- 
ferred to  the  ancient  attempt  of  the  sons  of  men 
cannot  be  doubted ;  and  the  passage  is  so  under- 
stood by  the  Christian  fathers,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Bochart.  The  latest  accounts  by  our  travellers,  es- 
pecially the  tract  of  Mr.  Rich,  with  his  plates,  had 
raised  a  doubt  whether  the  original  tower  of  Babel 
were  the  same  with  that  known  to  us  by  the  de- 
scriptions of  ancient  authors  as  the  tower  of  Belus, 
at  Babylon.  The  same  doubt  had  occurred  to  Fa- 
ther Kircher,  (Turris  Babel,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.)  but  he 
produces  no  authority  in  support  of  his  conjecture, 
thut  a  second  tower  was  built  by  Ninus  and  Semi- 
ramis.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  ancient  author  men- 
tions two  towers;  but  if  we  might  be  allowed  to  ad- 
mit the  supposition,  it  would  obviate  almost  every 
diflficulty  that  at  present  appears  insurmountable,  in 
attempting  to  reconcile  ancient  accounts  with  actual 
appearances. — [The  supposition  of  Calmet  and  others 
18  not  improbable,  viz.  that  the  tower  of  Belus  was 
not  the  tower  of  Babel  itself,  but  was  rather  built 
upon  the  old  foundations  of  the  latter.     R. 

We  submit  here  an  instance  of  a  building  very 
similar  in  form  and  proportions  to  the  original 
tower ;  and  producing  effects  on  the  eye  and  mind 
of  a  British  traveller  analogous  to  what  it  may  be 
presumed  was  intended  by  the  priests  and  the 
builders  of  Babel.  It  is  Mr.  Wathen*8  account  of 
the  great  pagoda  at  Conjeveram,  the  Dewal,  or  tem- 
ple of  Vurdaraujah ;  extracted  from  his  voyage  to 
Sladras.  "  The  tower,  or  most  elevated  part  of  this 
budding,  consisted  of  fifteen   stories,  or  stages ;  the 


floor  of  the  lowest  of  these  was  covered  with  boarda 
somewhat  decayed,  and  was  about  twenty  feet 
square,  having  much  the  apj)»?arance  of  the  belfry 
of  a  country  church  in  England.  A  ladder  of  fifteen 
rounds  conducted  us  to  the  next  stage,  and  so  on, 
from  story  to  story,  until  we  reached  the  top,  each 
stage  or  floor  diminishing  gradually  in  size  to  the 
summit.  Here  our  labor  was  most  amply  repaid ; 
for  never  had  I  witnessed  so  beautiful  and  so  sub- 
lime a  prosjiect.  It  so  far  surpassed  every  idea  I 
had  or  could  have  formed  of  its  grandeur  and  effect, 
that  I  was  almost  entranced  in  its  conienij)latioii. 
I  forgot  all  the  world  beside,  and  felt  as  if  1  could 
have  continued  on  this  elevated  spot  for  ever." 

Modern  travellers  vary  in  their  liescriptions  of  the 
remains  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  Fabricius  says,  it 
might  have  been  about  a  mile  in  circumference. 
Guion  says  the  same.  Benjamin,  who  is  much  more 
ancient,  informs  us,  that  the  foundations  were  two 
thousand  paces  in  length.  The  Sieur  de  la  Bonlaye 
le  Gour,  a  gentleman  of  Anjou,  who  says  he  made 
a  long  stay  at  Babylon,  or  Bagdad,  declares,  that 
about  three  leagues  from  that  city,  is  a  tower,  called 
Megara,  situated  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
in  an  open  field,  which  is  solid  within,  and  more 
like  a  mountain  than  a  tower.  The  compass  of  it  is 
above  five  hundred  paces ;  and  as  the  rain  and 
winds  have  very  much  ruined  it,  it  cannot  be  more 
than  about  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet  high.  It  is 
built  of  bricks  four  inches  thick  ;  and  between  every 
seven  coiu'ses  of  bricks  there  is  a  course  of  straw, 
three  iiiclies  thick,  mixed  with  pitch  and  bitumen ; 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  are  about  fifty  courses. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  tower  of  Belus 
are  from  Dr.  Prideaux : — "  Till  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  temple  of  Belus  contained  no  more 
than  the  [central]  tower  only,  and  the  rooms  in  it 
served  all  the  occasions  of  that  idolatrous  worship, 
that  he  enlarged  it  by  vast  buildings  erecte<l  round 
it,  in  a  square  of  two  furlongs  on  every  side,  and  a 
mile  in  circumference,  which  was  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  feet  more  than  the  square  at  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem,  for  that  was  but  three  thousand 
feet  round ;  whereas  this  was,  according  to  this  ac- 
count, four  thousand  eight  hundred ;  and  on  the 
outside  of  all  these  buildings,  was  a  wall  enclosing 
the  whole,  which  may  be  su})posed  to  have  been  of 
equal  extent  with  the  square  in  which  it  stood,  that 
is,  two  miles  and  a  half  in  compass,  in  which  were 
several  gates  leading  into  the  temple,  all  of  sohd 
brass ;  and  the  brazen  sea,  the  brazen  pillars,  and 
the  other  brazen  vessels,  which  were  carried  to  Bab- 
ylon, from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  seem  to  have 
been  employed  in  the  making  of  them  ;  for  it  is  said, 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  did  [)ut  all  the  sacred  vessels, 
which  he  carried  from  Jerusalem,  into  the  house  of 
his  god  at  Babylon,  that  is,  into  this  house  or  tem- 
ple of  Bel.  This  temple  stood  till  the  time  of 
Xerxes,  but  on  his  return  from  the  Grecian  expedi- 
tion, he  demohshed  the  whole  of  it,  and  laid  it  all 
in  rubbish,  having  first  plundered  it  of  its  hnmense 
riches,  among  which  were  several  images  or  statues 
of  massy  gold  ;  and  one  of  them  is  said  by  Diodorua 
Siculus  to  have  been  forty  feet  hich,  which  might 
perchance  have  been  that  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
consecrated  in  the  plains  of  Dura." 

[A  succinct  account  of  the  tower  of  Belus  may 
be  given  as  follows ;  and  it  will  also  serve  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  worship  of  Bel,  or  Baal,  i.  e.  of  the 
l)lanet  Jupiter.  (See  Baal.)  Herodotus  saw  this 
temple,  still  unimpaired.     (Herodot.  i.  181,  seq.)     It 
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^ukh\  within  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  a  square  area, 
surrouiKied  by  walls  whicli  were  furnished  witli 
iron  gates.  It  was  built  of  burnt  bricks  laid  in 
bitumen,  and  rose  to  the  height  of  a  stadium,  i.  e. 
according  to  Volney,  (Recherches,  P.  iii.  p.  72,  seq.) 
about  320  feeL  There  were  eight  stages  or  stories ; 
to  which  the  ascent  was  by  slanting  stairs  along  the 
external  walls.  These  stories  gradually  diminished  in 
oreadth  from  the  base  upwai*d ;  thus  giving  to  the 
tower  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  Hence  Strabo  also  calls 
it  a  square  pyramid,  (xvi.  1.  5.)  The  upper  story 
contained  a  chamber,  with  a  bed,  before  which 
gtood  a  golden  table.  In  this  chamber  Herodotus 
says  no  one  slept  at  night  except  a  female,  whom 
the  god  IJelus,  according  to  the  Chaldeans  the 
priests  of  this  temple,  had  selected  from  the  females 
of  the  city.  DiodoruH  Siculus  says,  this  chamber 
served  also  for  astronomical  observations.  In  the 
next  story  below  was  a  cha[>el,  with  a  gigantic  statue 
of  Belus,  sitting  upon  a  throne  with  a  table  be- 
fore it.  The  image,  tlirone,  and  table,  throughout, 
were  of  pure  gold. — Niebuhr  and  R.  K.  Porter  sup- 
pose that  the  remains  of  this  temple  are  extant  in 
the  ruin  Birs  JVimrood ;  and  to  this  Rosenmueller 
also  gives  his  assent  Bib.  Geog.  I.  ii.  p.  24.  See 
imder  Babylon.     R. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  remains  of  towers, 
shown  in  Babylonia,  are  only  ruins  of  old  Babylon, 
built  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  See  further  in  the  next 
article. 

"Babel,"  says  Ibn  Haukal,  "is  a  small  village, 
but  the  most  ancient  spot  in  all  Irak.  The  whole 
region  is  denominated  Babel,  from  this  place.  The 
kings  of  Canaan  resided  there,  and  ruins  of  great 
edifices  still  remain.  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  in  for- 
mer times,  it  was  a  very  considerable  place.  They 
say  that  Babel  was  founded  by  Zokah  Piurasp;  and 
there  was  Abraham,  to  whom  be  peace  !  thrown  into 
the  fire.  There  are  two  heaps,  one  of  which  is  in 
a  place  called  Koudi  Fereik,  the  other  Koudi  Der- 
bar :  in  this  the  ashes  still  remain  ;  and  they  say 
that  it  was  the  fire  of  Nimrod  into  which  Abraham 
was  cast ;  may  ^eace  be  on  him  !"  Now,  as  it  is 
evidently  impossible  that  a  monarch  of  the  Peishda- 
dian,  or  first  dynasty  of  the  Persian  kings,  supposed 
to  have  reigned  ante  A.  I).  780,  should  have  seen  Abra- 
ham, may  not  this  tradition  have  some  reference  to 
the  story  of  Shadrach,  and  his  companions,  cast  into 
the  fiery  furnace,  as  recorded  in  Daniel  ?  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  miraculous  delivery  are  the  siune, 
and  the  memory  of  this,  so  much  later  miracle,  is 
more  likely  to  have  been  preserved  than  the  other. 
At  all  events,  these  traditions  of  deliverance  from 
the  power  of  fire,  show  that  the  memory  of  a  his- 
tory, of  which  that  wjis  the  subject,  was  strongly  and 
generally  injpressed  on  the  minds  of  the  inhab'^ants 
in  neighboring  countries ;  though  they  migln  not 
accurately  report  all  the  particulars  of  it. 

I.  BABYLON,  (derived  from  Babel,  which  see,) 
the  capital  of  Babylonia,  or  Chaldea,  was  probably 
built  by  Nimrod ;  but  it  was  long  before  it  obtained 
its  subsequent  size  and  splendor.  It  was  enlarged 
by  Belus ;  and  Semiramis  added  so  many  and  so 
Tery  considerable  works,  that  she  might  be  called, 
not  improperly,  tne  foundress  of  it;  as  Constantine 
is  called  the  founder  of  Constantinople,  although 
that  city  had  long  been  the  city  Byzantium.  It  was, 
long  afterwards,  embellished  by  Nebuchadnezzar ; 
and  hither  a  considerable  portion  of  the  .lewish 
captives  were  led  by  their  haughty  and  politic  con- 
queror.    !n   consequence   of  this   transportation  to 


the  chief  city  of  the  empire,  the  name  Babylon  be 
came  symbolical  among  the  Jews  for  a  state  of  suf- 
fering and  calamity  ;  and  is,  accordingly,  used  in  this 
figurative  sense  in  the  Revelations ;  not  for  the  city 
of  Babylon  in  Chaldea,  but  for  another  place  and 
state  which  might  justly  be  compared  to  the  ancient 
Babylon.  [But  see  under  Apocalypse.]  The  Jews 
carry  this  notion  still  further,  and  give  the  name  of 
Babylon  to  any  place,  whetlier  in  Babylonia  Proper, 
or  out  of  it,  where  any  division  of  their  nation  had 
been  held  in  a  state  of  captivity. 

Belus  the  Assyrian  is  said  to  have  reigned  at  Baby- 
lon A.  M.  2682,  ante  A.  D.  1322,  in  the  time  of  Sham- 
gar,  judge  of  Israel ;  and  to  have  been  succeeded 
by  Ninus,  Semiramis,  Ninyas,  and  others .  but  none 
of  these  princes  are  noticed  in  Scripture,  at  least 
not  under  the  title  of  kings  of  Babylon.  Ninus,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (lib.  i.  cap.  95.)  founded  the 
Assyrian  empire,  which  subsisted  in  Upper  Asia  520 
years.  During  this  interval,  the  city  and  province 
of  Babylon  was  under  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Assyria,  till  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  (A. 
M.  3257,)  when  Arbaces,  governor  of  the  Medes, 
and  Belesis,  or  Nabonassar,  governor  of  Babylon, 
are  said  to  have  revolted  against  him.  Sardanapa- 
lus burnt  himself  in  his  palace  ;  and  the  insurgents 
divided  the  monarchy ;  Arbnces  reigning  in  Media, 
and  Belesis  at  Babylon.  (See  Assyria.)  Nebu 
chadnezzar  the  Great,  who  destroyed  Jerusaleni, 
was  the  most  magnificent  king  of  Babylon  known. 
Evilmerodach  succeeded  him,  and  Belshazzar  suc- 
ceeded Evilmerodach.  (Beros.  apud  Joseph.  Ub.  1. 
contra  Apion.  p.  1045.)  Darius  the  Mede  succeeded 
Belshazzar,  and  Cyrus  succeeded  Darius,  otherwise 
called  Astyages.  The  death  of  Belshazzar  is  fixed 
to  A.  M.  3448,  and  the  first  year  of  Cyrus's  reign  at 
Babylon,  to  A.  M.  3457.  The  successors  of  Cyrus 
are  well  known :  the  following  is  their  order :  Cam- 
byses,  the  Seven  Magi,  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes, 
Xerxes,  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  Xerxes  II.  Secun- 
dianus  or  Sogdianus,  Ochus,  or  Darius  Nothus,  Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon,  Ochus,  Arses,  Darius  Codoman- 
nus,  who  was  overcome  by  Alexander  the  Great  A. 
M.  3673,  ante  A.  D.  231.  For  a  fuller  sketch  of 
the  history.  Sic.  of  Babylon,  see  the  next  article, 
Babtlojxia. 

Scripture  often  speaks  of  Babylon,  particularly 
after  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who,  on  his  recovery, 
was  visited  by  ambassadors  from  Merodach-Bala- 
dan,  king  of  Babylon,  2  Kings  xx.  12.  Isaiah,  who 
lived  at  the  time,  especially  foretells  the  calamities 
which  the  Babylonians  shoidd  bring  upon  Palestine  ; 
the  captivity  of  the  Hebrews  at  Babylon,  and  their 
return  ;  the  fall  of  the  great  city,  and  its  capture  by 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  The  prophets  who  lived 
afler  Isaiah,  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
who  saw  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  enlarge  still  further  on  the  gran- 
deur of  Babylon,  its  cruelty,  and  the  desolation 
with  which  God  would  overwhelm  it. 

Babylon  is  described  as  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  city  in  the  world — Babylon  the  Great  Of 
what  other  city  are  terms  used  equally  haughty, 
equally  magnificent  ? — the  Golden  City !  (Isaiah  xiv. 
4.) — the  Glory  of  Kingdoms  ! — the  Beauty  of  th^  Chal- 
dees^  excellency!  (xiii.  19.) — the  Tender  and  Delicate! 
the  Lady  of  Kingdoms!  a  Lady  !  a  Queen  for  ever! 
who  says,  /  am ;  and  none  else  beside  me !  (xlvii.) 
These  and  other  terms,  altogether  peculiar,  express 
her  beauty  ;  and  as  for  her  power,  she  is  cal  ed, — 
the    Hammer  of  the   whole    Earth!  (Jer.  1.  23  , — th* 
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Battle  Axe  !  the  weapons  of  war !  pioper  to  break  in 
pieces  nations^  ana  to  destroy  kingdoms^  li.  20. 
Ringdoms  and  nations  she  did  destroy  ;  but,  after  a 
wliile,  her  turn  came ;  and  we  now  contemplate  in 
her  ruins  a  speaking  instance  of  the  vicissitude  of 
human  affairs ;  a  most  impressive  evidence  of  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecies  wherein  were  foretold  tlie 
devastations  which  those  ruins  now  witness. 

Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon,  and  is  the  most 
ancient  author  who  has  written  upon  it,  has  left  the 
following  description  of  this  celebrated  city.  It  was 
square ;  120  furlongs  every  way,  i.  e.  fifteen  miles, 
or  five  leagues  square  ;  and  the  whole  circuit  of  it 
was  480  furlongs,  or  twenty  leagues.  The  walls 
were  built  with  large  bricks,  cemented  with  bitu- 
men ;  and  were  87  feet  thick,  and  .350  feet  high.  The 
city  was  encomjiassed  with  a  vast  ditch,  which  was 
filled  with  water  ;  and  brick  work  was  carried  up  on 
both  sides.  The  earth  which  was  dug  out  was 
employed  in  making  the  bricks  for  the  walls  of  the 
city  ;  so  that  one  may  judge  of  the  depth  and  width 
of  the  ditch  by  the  extreme  height  and  thicknees  of 
the  walls.  There  were  a  hundred  gates  to  the  city, 
twenty-five  on  each  of  the  four  sides ;  these  gates, 
with  their  posts,  &c.  were  of  brass.  Between  every 
two  of  them  were  three  towers,  raised  ten  feet  above 
the  walls  where  necessary.  A  street  answered  to 
each  gate,  so  that  there  were  fifty  streets  in  all,  cut- 
ting one  another  in  right  angles ;  each  fifteen  miles 
in  length,  and  151  feet  wide.  Four  other  streets, 
having  houses  only  on  one  side,  the  ramparts  being 
on  the  other,  made  the  whole  compass  of  the  city : 
each  of  these  streets  was  200  feet  wide.  As  the 
streets  of  Babylon  crossed  one  another  at  right  an- 
gles, they  formed  676  squares,  each  square  four  fur- 
longs and  a  half  on  every  side,  making  two  miles 
and  a  quarter  in  circuit.  The  houses  of  these 
squares  were  three  or  four  stories  high,  their  fronts 
were  adorned  with  embellishments,  and  the  inner 
space  was  courts  and  gardens.  The  Euphrates 
divided  the  city  into  two  parts,  running  from  north 
to  south.  A  bridge  of  admirable  structure,  about  a 
furlong  in  length,  and  60  feet  wide,  formed  the  com- 
munication over  the  river  ;  at  the  two  extremities  of 
this  bridge  were  two  j)alaces,  the  old  palace  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  the  new  palace  on  the  west ; 
and  the  tenq)le  of  Belus,  which  stood  near  the  old 
palace,  occu|)ied  one  entire  scpiare.  The  city  was 
situated  in  a  vast  plain  ;  and  to  people  it  Nebuchad- 
nezzar carried  thither  an  almost  infinite  number  of 
his  ca})tives  of  all  nations.  The  famous  hanging 
gardens  which  adorned  the  [)alace  in  Babylon,  and 
which  are  ranked  among  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
contained  four  hundred  feet  square  ;  and  were  com- 
posed of  several  large  terraces,  the  platform  of  the 
highest  ten-ace  equalling  the  walls  of  Babylon  in 
height,  i.  e.  350  feet.  From  one  terrace  to  that 
above  it,  was  an  ascent  by  stairs  ten  feet  wide.  This 
whole  mass  was  su{)ported  by  larirt^  vaults,  built  one 
upon  another,  and  strengthened  !>\  a  wall  twenty- 
two  feet  thick,  covered  with  stones,  rushes,  and  bitu- 
men, and  plates  of  lead  to  prevent  leakage.  On  the 
highest  terrace  was  an  aqueduct,  said  to  be  svq)])lie(l 
with  water  from  the  river,  by  a  pump,  (probably  the 
Persian  wheel,)  from  whence  the  whole  garden  was 
watered.  It  is  affirmed,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  un- 
dertook this  wonderful  and  famous  edifice  out  of 
complaisance  to  his  wife  Amytis,  daughter  of  Asty- 
agcs  ;  who,  being  a  native  of  Media,  retained  strong 
inclinations  for  mountains  and  forests,  which  abound- 
ed in  her  native  country      CDiod.  Sicul.  ii.  Strabo, 


xvi.  2.  Quint.  Curt.  v.  1.)  Scripture  no  where  no- 
tices these  celebrated  gardens ;  but  it  speaks  of  wil- 
lows planted  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  of  Babylon : 
"  We  hanged  our  harps  on  the  willows  in  the  midst 
thereof,"  says  Ps.  cxxxvii.  2.  Isaiah,  describing,  in 
a  prophetic  style,  the  captivity  of  the  Moabites  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  says,  "They  shall  be  carrie<l  away 
to  the  valley  of  willows,"  xv.  7.  The  same  prophet, 
(ch.  xxi.  1.)  describing  the  calamities  of  Babylon  by 
Cyrus,  calls  this  city  the  desert  of  tJie  sea ;  where 
the  word  sea  is  applied  to  the  river  Euphrates, 
(comp.  xxvii.  1.)  as  also  to  the  Nile,  Is.  xix.  5  ;  Nali. 
iii.  8.  [See  also  the  additions  under  Babyloma.1 
Jeremicdi,  to  the  same  purport,  says,  (li.  36,  42.)  "I 
will  dry  up  the  sea  of  Babylon,  and  make  her  springs 
dry.  The  sea  is  come  up  upon  her:  she  is  cov- 
ered with  the  multitude  of  the  waves  thereof." 
Megasthenes  (ap.  Euseb.  Prtep.  ix.  4L)  assures  us, 
that  Babylon  was  built  in  a  place  which  had  before 
abounded  so  greatly  with  water,  that  it  was  called 
the  sea.  But  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  above 
quoted,  suggests  the  idea  that  the  city  of  Babylon 
was  refreshed  by  a  considerable  number  of  streams; 
"  By  the  rivers  [streams,  flowing  currents]  of  Baby- 
lon we  sat  down." — "On  the  willows  (plural)  in  the 
midst  thereof  we  hanged  our  harj)s"  (plural).  There 
must  then  have  been  gardens  visited  by  these 
streams,  easily  accessible  to  the  captive  Israelites; 
not  the  royal  gardens,  exclusively,  but  others  less 
reserved.  We  know,  also,  that  there  was  but  one 
river  at  Babylon  then,  as  there  is  but  one  now,  the 
Euphrates;  so  that  when  these  captives  represent 
themselves  as  "sitting  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,"  in 
the  plural,  they  inform  us,  that  this  river  was  divided 
into  several  branches,  or  canals ;  antl  these  were, 
doubtless,  works  of  art.     See  under  Babylonia. 

From  the  history  in  Daniel,  (cha]).  iii.)  of  the  con- 
secration of  Nebuchadnezzar's  "  Golden  Image,"  we 
know  that  Babylon  [i.  e.  the  province]  contained  a 
vast  plain,  capacious  enough  to  acconunodate  the 
assembled  officers  of  his  empire,  'vvith  all  tlie  pomp 
and  preparations  in  the  power  of  this  mighty  mon 
arch,  and,  l^yond  all  doubt,  also  a  very  great  propor- 
tion of  the  prodigious  poj)ulation  of  Babylon.  This 
is  called  the  plain  of  Dura,  Nnn ;  and,  deducing  its 
name  fi-om  the  meaning  of  the  root,  it  iini)orts  the 
round,  or  circxdar,  enclosure.  As  the  occasion  was 
the  consecration  of  a  statue,  it  is  natural  to  sup})08e 
that  the  ceremony  would  take  place  as  near  as  might 
be,  and,  if  possible,  immediately  before,  the  temple, 
or  sacred  station,  in  which  this  idol  deity  was  to  re- 
main :  it  would  not  be  dedicated  in  a  distant  place, 
and  afterwards  conveyed  to  its  ap])ointed  residence ; 
but  the  homages  of  its  worshij)pei-s  would  be  more 
appropriate  on  its  arrival  at  home,  and  its  inhabita- 
tion of  its  destined  residence.  This  enables  us  to 
affix  a  character  to  a  large  circular  enclosure,  of 
which  the  remains  are  still  visible  at  Babylon,  and 
which  surrounds  the  princii)al  mounds,  which  may 
be  those  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  the  royal  |)alace. 
In  fact,  admitting  this  very  natural  8U])position, 
[which,  however,  is  entirely  fimciftd,  R.]  it  contributes 
at  the  same  time  an  argument,  not  without  its  use, 
in  attenq)ting  to  identify  and  distinguish  these  exten- 
sive structures.  We  do  not  find  that  this  plain  is 
described  by  ancient  authoi-s,  luiless  it  be  included 
in  what  they  report  of  the  acconnnodations  and 
enceinte  of  the  palace.  Diodorus  says  that  the  tem- 
ple occujjied  the  centre  of  the  city  ;  Herodotus  says, 
the  centre  of  that  division  of  the  city  in  which  it 
stood ;  as  the   palace  in  the  centre  of  its  division. 
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But  the  description  of  Diodorus  is  pointed  with  re- 
ipect  to  the  fact  of  the  palace  being  near  to  the 
bridge,  and,  consequently,  to  the  river's  bank  :  and  he 
ifl  borne  out  by  the  descriptions  of  Strabo  and  Cur- 
tiu8,  both  of  whom  represent  the  hanging  gardens  to 
be  very  near  the  river ;  and  all  aeree  that  they  were 
within,  or  adjacent  to,  the  square  of  the  fortified  palace. 

Great  boastings  have  been  made  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  astronomical  observations  taken  by  the  Baby- 
lonians. Josephus  tells  us,  (c.  Apion.  i.  p.  1044.) 
that  Berosus,  the  Babylonian  historian  and  astrono- 
mer, agreed  with  Moses  concerning  the  corruption 
of  mankind,  and  the  deluge  ;  and  Aristotle,  who  was 
curious  in  examining  the  truth  of  what  was  reported 
relating  to  these  observations,  desired  Calisthenes  to 
send  him  the  most  certain  accounts  that  he  could 
find  of  this  particular,  among  the  Babylonians.  Ca- 
listhenes sent  him  observations  of  the  heavens,  which 
aad  been  made  during  1903  years,  computing  from 
the  origin  of  the  Babylonish  monarchy  to  the  time 
of  Alexander.  This  carries  up  the  account  as  high 
as  the  one  hundred  and  fifteenth  year  after  the  flood, 
which  was  within  fifteen  years  after  the  tower  of 
Babel  was  built.  For  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
which  followed  immediately  after  the  building  of 
that  tower,  Iiapj)ened  in  the  year  in  which  Peleg  was 
bom,  101  years  after  the  flood,  and  fourteen  years 
before  that  in  which  these  observations  begin. 

In  ancient  authors  much  confusion  is  occasioned 
oy  a  too  general  application  of  the  name  Babel :  it 
has  denoted  the  original  tower,  the  original  city, 
the  subsequent  tower,  the  palace,  the  later  city, 
and  we  shall  find  it  expressing  the  province  of 
Babylonia :  in  fact,  it  stands  connected  in  that  sense 
with  the  plain  of  Dura,  which  is  said  to  be  in  the 
province  of  Babylon,  and  which  might  be  placed  at 
a  distance  from  the  city,  were  it  not  for  considera- 
tions already  recited.  Ancient  authors  have  raised 
the  wonder  of  their  readers,  by  allowing  to  the  walls 
9f  Babylon  dimensions  and  extent  which  confound 
the  imagination,  and  rather  belong  to  a  province  than 
to  a  city.  But  that  they  really  were  of  extraordi- 
nary dimensions,  should  appear  from  references 
made  to  them  by  the  prophet,  who  threatens  them 
with  destruction.  Jeremiah  (i.  15.)  says,  "Her  foun- 
dations are  fallen :  her  walls  are  thrown  down  ;"  and 
again,  (li.  44.)  "  The  very  wall  of  Babylon  shall  fall :" 
and  (verse  58.)  "the  broad  wall  of  Babylon  shall  be 
utterly  broken  :" — observe,  the  broad  wall ;  and  in 
verse  .53.  we  read,  "Though  Babylon  shall  mount 
up  to  heaven,  [that  is,  her  defences,]  and  though  she 
should  fortify  the  height  of  her  strength,"  [that  is, 
her  wall.]  Thus  we  find  allusions  to  the  height, 
the  breadth,  and  the  strength,  of  the  walls  of  Baby- 
lon :  but,  before  we  proceed  to  examine  these  pas- 
sages more  fully,  we  shall  avail  ourselves,  in  part  at 
least,  of  what  descrii)tions  are  afforded  by  heathen 
writers. 

Public  belief  has  been  staggered  by  the  enormous 
dimensions  allowed  to  Babylon  by  the  difl^erent  au- 
thors of  ancient  times — Herodotus,  Strabo,  Diodorus, 
PUny,  and  Quintus  Curtius ;  because,  even  if  the 
most  confined  of  those  mea.sures  reported  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Alexander  (who  viewed  it  at  their  fullest 
leisure)  be  adopted,  and  the  stadia  taken  at  a  moder- 
ate standard,  they  will  give  an  area  of  72  square 
miles.  We  therefore  conce  ve,  that,  with  respect  to 
the  extent  of  the  buildings  and  population  of  Baby- 
lon, we  ought  not  to  receive  the  above  measure  as  a 
tcale  ;  fi-om  the  great  improbabihty  of  so  vast  a  con- 
tiguous space  having  ever  been  built  on :  but  that  the 


wall  might  have  been  continued  to  the  extent  given, 
does  not  appear  so  improbable,  for  we  cannot  su{>- 
pose  that  so  many  ancient  writers  could  have  been 
misled  concerning  this  point  But,  although  we  may 
extend  our  belief  to  the  vastness  of  the  enceinte^  it 
does  not  follow  that  we  are  to  beheve  that  80,  or 
even  72  square  miles,  contiguous  to  each  other,  were 
covered  with  buildings.  The  diflTerent  reports  of 
the  extent  of  the  walls  of  Babylon  are  given  as  fol- 
low:— By  Herodotus,  at  120  stadia  each  side;  or 
480  stadia  in  circumference.  By  Phny  and  Solinua, 
at  60  Roman  miles ;  which,  at  8  stadia  to  a  mile, 
agrees  with  Herodotus.  By  Strabo,  at  385  stadia. 
By  Diodorus,  from  Ctesias,  360 :  but  from  Clitarchua, 
who  accompanied  Alexander,  365.  And,  lastly,  bj 
Curtius,  at  368.  It  appears  highly  probable  that  360 
or  365,  was  the  true  statement  of  the  circumference. 
That  the  area  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  Babylon  waa 
only  partly  built  on,'  is  })roved  by  the  words  of  Quin- 
tus  Curtius,who  says  (lib.  v.  cap.  4.)  that '  the  buildings 
(in  Babylon)  are  not  contiguous  to  the  walls,  but  some 
considerable  space  was  left  all  round  .  .  .  Nor  do 
the  houses  join ;  perhaps  from  motives  of  safety. 
The  remainder  of  the  space  is  cultivated ;  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  siege,  the  inhabitants  might  not  be 
compelled  to  depend  on  supplies  from  without.* 
Thus  far  Curtius.  Diodorus  describes  a  vast  space 
taken  up  by  the  palaces  and  public  buildings.  The 
enclosure  of  one  of  the  palaces  ^which  appears  to  be 
what  is  called  by  others  the  citadel)  was  a  square  of 
15  stadia,  or  near  a  mile  and  a  half;  the  other  of 
five  stadia:  here  are  more  than  two  and  a  half 
square  miles  occupied  by  the  palaces  alone.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  the  temple  and  tower  of  Belus, 
of  vast  extent ;  the  hanging  gardens,  &c.  But,  after 
all,  it  is  certain,  and  we  are  ready  to  allow,  that  the 
extent  of  the  buildings  of  Babylon  was  great,  and  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  size  of  capital  cities  then  known 
in  the  world  ;  which  may  indeed  be  concluded  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  ancients  in  general  speak 
of  it.  The  population  of  this  city,  during  its  most 
flourishing  state,  exceeded  twelve  hundred  thousand ; 
or  perhaps  a  million  and  a  quarter. 

The  hanging  gardens,  (as  they  are  called,)  which 
had  an  area  of  about  three  and  a  half  acres,  had 
trees  of  a  considerable  size  growing  in  them  :  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  they  were  of  a  species  diflfer- 
ent  from  those  of  the  natural  growth  of  the  alluvial 
soil  of  Babylonia.  Curtius  says,  that  some  of  them 
were  eight  cubits  in  the  girth ;  and  Strabo,  that 
there  was  a  contrivance  to  prevent  the  large  roots 
fi-om  destroying  the  superstructure,  by  building  vast 
hollow  piers,  which  were  filled  with  earth  to  receive 
them.  These  trees  may  have  been  perpetuated  in 
the  same  spot  where  they  grew,  notwithstanding 
that  the  terraces  may  have  subsided,  by  the  crum- 
bling of  the  piers  and  walls  that  supported  them. 

Now,  it  appears  that  we  ought  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion here.  That  the  province  of  Babylonia  should 
be  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  immense  thickness,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  fortification,  is  little  less  than  ridicu- 
lous ;  but  that  an  enclosure  or  wall  might  embrace 
a  large  extent  of  country,  is  credible.  Ibn  Haukal 
speaks  of  villages  "  extending  for  nearly  twenty  far- 
sang  by  twelve  farsang;  all  about  this  space  is  a 
wall,  and  within  it  the  people  dwell  winter  and  sum- 
mer."— This  may  be  allowed  to  justify  the  extent 
assigned  to  the  walls  of  Babylonia,  as  a  province ; 
while  those  more  proximate  to  the  city  of  Babylon 
were  certainly  constructed  with  wonderful  labor, 
skill,  and  solidity,  according  to  the  duty  demanded 
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of  them  in  protecting  a  narrower  space.  This  seemB 
rathei  to  militate  against  the  sentiment  of  Dr.  Blay- 
ney,  who  would  keep  to  the  singular,  wall,  where 
ibe  term  occurs ;  as  Jer.  li.  58 :  "  The  walls  [plural] 
of  Babylon ;  the  broad  [wall,  singular]  shall  be 
utterly  broken."  It  would  be  hazardous  to  insist 
that  the  prophet  intended  a  distinction  from  nar- 
rower walls  by  using  the  term  hroad ;  but  those  who 
observe  that  in  chap.  1.  15.  we  have  also  walls,  in  the 
plural — "  her  walls  are  thrown  down,"  as  the  doctor 
himself  renders,  will  hesitate  on  reducing  this  term 
in  this  place  to  tlie  singular. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  examine  somewhat 
more  closely  the  predictions  quoted  from  the 
prophet.  With  regard  to  the  firet,  (Jer.  1.  15.)  "  Her 
foundations  are  fallen,"  Dr.  Blayney  observes,  very 
justly,  that  foundations  cannot  fall :  they  are  tdready 
deep  in  the  ground ;  they  may  be  razed,  or  uprooted, 
but  they  can  go  no  lower.  He  therefore  renders, 
with  the  LXX,  inaX^ftg,  h^r  battlements,  or  the  turrets 
filled  with  men  who  fought  in  defence  of  the  walls. 
They  might  be  somewhat  imalogous  to  the  bastions 
of  modern  fortification;  but,  most  likely,  they  were 
raised  higher  than  the  wall  itself  Another  passage 
deserves  remark,  as  being  manifestly  intended  by  the 
writer  to  display  uncommon  emphasis,  (li.  58.)  "  The 
broad  wall  of  Babylon  shall  be  utterly  broken." 
These  last  words  are  but  a  feeble  resemblance  of 
the  original,  which  is  very  difficult  to  be  rendered 
into  English,  -^jnynn  ^y>>',  in  utterly  razing  it  most 
utterly  raze  i/,— doubly  destroy  it  with  double  de- 
struction. And  this  is  denounced  on  the  broad  wall 
of  Babylon.  If,  therefore,  traces  should  be  found  of 
any  narrow  wall  of  this  ill-fated  city,  they  may  be 
allowed  to  possess  their  interest :  but  hitherto  no  in- 
dications of  the  broad  wall  have  been  so  much  as 
suspected  by  the  most  inquisitive,  and  probably  no 
such  discovery  ever  will  be  achieved. 

We  have  ^ow  touched  on  the  particulars  connected 
with  Babylon,  except  one  tliat  has  puzzled  all  com- 
mentators, Jer.  li.  41.  "How  is  Sheshach  taken  !  and 
how  is  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth  surprised  !  how 
is  Babylon  become  an  astonishment  among  the  na- 
tions!"  On  which  Dr.  Blayney  says,  "That  Babylon 
is  meant  by  Sheshach  is  certain  ;  but  why  it  is  so 
called,  is  yet  matter  of  doubt."  We  have  this  term, 
also,  chap!  xxv.  26.  "And  the  king  of  Sheshach 
shall  drink — after  the  other  kings  of  the  earth." 
[That  it  is  a  name  for  Babylon,  there  can  be  no 
douVjt,  from  the  first  passage  above;  but  the  deriva- 
tion is  extremely  obscure.  The  Jewish  commenta- 
tors, and  Jerome,  suppose  it  to  be  the  name  h22^ 
Babel,  written  in  the  cabalistic  manner  called 
Jitbash,  i.  e.  in  which  n  is  put  for  n,  ^  for  3,  etc. 
But  even  sup[)08ing,  though  not  admitting,  that  this 
secret  mode  of  writing  is  really  so  ancient,  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why,  in  tJi{^  very  same 
verse,  (li.  41.)  Babel  should  be  mentioned  once  l)y 
its  true  name,  and  then  again  by  a  concealed  one. 
'Others  su[)pose  it  to  be  for  Shikshak,  yal-z.^nvluQ,  i.e. 
the  city  of  iron  plated  gates.  But  the  most  apt  and 
probable  derivation  is  that  of  Von  Bolil<'n,  (Symbol. 
ad  Interp.  S.  Cod.  ex  Ling.  Pers.  p.  22.)  viz.  that  it  is 
the  same  as  the  Persian  Shih-Shdh,  or  Shah-Shah, 
I.  e.  house  or  court  of  the  prince,  an  a}>f)('llatioTi  wliich 
could  be  more  suitable  to  no  city  than  to  Ba!)yl()n.     R. 

[Thus  far  the  mingled  contributions  of  Cahiiot  and 
Taylor,  in  regard  to  the  ancient  Bal>ylon.  Befon; 
proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  the  mighty  ruins, 
which  at  the  present  day  alone  mark  its  former  site, 
it  mR\  not  be  improper  to  subjoin  a  few  particulars 
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relating  more  especially  to  the  decline  ana  tall  of 
this  proud  city ;  leaving  the  more  detailed  account 
of  the  geographical  character  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  of  the  hiitory  of  the  state,  to  be  added 
under  the  article  Babylonia. 

The  original  foundation  of  the  city  is  referred,  in 
the  Bible,  to  the  attempt  of  tlie  descendants  of  Noah 
to  build  "a city  and  a  tower;"  on  account  of  which 
their  language  was  confounded  and  they  were  scat- 
tered, by  the  interposition  of  God  himself,  Gen. 
xi.  1,  seq.  Hence  the  name  Babel,  i.  e.  confusion. 
With  this  coincide  the  traditions  related  by  other 
ancient  WTiters,  rmd  professedly  extracted  from  As- 
syrian historians.  (See  the  extract  from  Al)ydenu8, 
under  the  article  Babel,  and  compare  the  Armenian 
Hist,  of  Moses  Choren.  i.  c.  8. — Josephus,  Ant,  i.  4, 
3.  quotes  a  similar  tradition  from  the  Sibylline  ora- 
cles, which  is  found  in  the  edition  of  Galleeus,  lib 
iii.  p.  336,  seq.  with  which  compare  also  Gallaei 
Dissertat.  de  Sibyllis,  p.  459.)  Another  Assyrian 
account,  handed  down  by  Ctesias,  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7.) 
makes  Semiramis,  tlie  queen  of  Ninus,  to  be  the 
founder  of  Babylon ;  and  a  later  Chaldean  ac- 
count, given  by  Megasthenes  and  Berosus,  describes 
Nebuchadnezzar  as  its  builder.  (In  Euseb.  Preep 
Evang.  ix.  41.  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  19.)  These  ac- 
counts may  all  be  reconciled,  by  supposing  that 
Semiramis  rebuilt  or  greatly  extended  the  ancient 
city  :  and  that  Nebuchadnezzar  afterwards  enlarged 
it  still  farther,  and  rendered  it  more  strong  and 
splendid.  The  description  of  the  city  itself  by  He- 
rodotus, who  personailly  visited  it,  has  already  been 
given  above. 

Under  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  any  rate,  Babylon  reach- 
ed the  sunmiit  of  her  greatness  and  splendor.  She 
was  now  the  capital  of  the  civilized  world,  and  into 
h«Tlap  flowed,  either  through  conquest  or  commerce, 
the  wealth  of  almost  all  known  lands.  Justly,  there- 
fore, might  the  prophets  call  her  the  great,  (Dan.  iv. 
30.)  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth,  (Jer.  li.  41.)  the 
beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency,  (Is.  xiii.  19.)  the  lady 
of  kingdoms,  (Is.  xlvii.  5.)  but  also  the  tender  and  del- 
tcatt,  and  given  to  pleasures,  Is.  xlvii.  1.  8.  Indeed, 
these  hu<  epithets  are  gentle,  in  comparison  with  the 
real  state  of  the  case ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the 
opulence  and  luxury  of  the  inhabitants,  the  corrupt- 
ness and  licentiousness  of  manners  and  morals  were 
carried  to  a  frightful  extreme.  Herodotus  assures 
us,  (i.  199.)  that  tiie  daughters  even  of  the  nobles 
})rostituted  themselves  in  the  temple  of  INIylittii,  i.  e. 
the  planet  Venus,  or  Ashtaroth.  Quintus  Curtius 
gives  us  the  following  picture  of  the  horrid  profli- 
gacy and  beastly  indecency  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
is  quite  too  bad  to  be  translated  :  (lib.  y.  1.) "  Niliil  ur- 
bis  ejuscorniptius  moribus,  nee  ad  irritandas  illicien- 
dasque  innnodicas  voluptates  instructhis.  Liberos 
cojijugesque  cum  hospitibus  stupro  coire,  modo  pre- 
tium  flugitii  detur,  parentes  maritique  patiuntur. — 
Fe!iiiiiaruni  ronvivin  ineuntium  in  })nncipio  modes- 
tus  «^st  liahitns;  dein  summa  quneque  amicula  exu- 
uiu,  |>aulalimque  pudorem  profanant ;  ad  ultimum 
(lionos  auribus  sit)  ima  corporum  velamenta  jjroji- 
ciunt :  ne<r  meretricium  hoc  dedecus  est,  sed  matro- 
nannn  virginumque,  apud  quas  comitas  habetur 
vnlg.iti  corporis  vilitas."  Well,  therefore,  might  the 
prophets  })roclaim  woes  against  her!  Well  might 
wr  ('\p(>ct  Jehovah  to  bring  <lown  vengeance  on  her 
crimes!  Iiidced,  the  woes  denounced  against  Bab- 
ylon by  the  propheta,  constitute  some  of  the  moat 
aw  11  Uy  •qjlendid  and  sublime  portions  of  tlie  whole 
IVil)l( ,  Is.  xiii ;  xlvii ;  Jer.   I ;   U.  et  al.  saep.     Hence, 
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too,  as  tne  great  capital,  in  wliicli  all  the  corruptions 
of  idolatry  were  concentrated,  Babylon,  in  the  Rev- 
elation of  St  John,  is  put  symbolically  for  Rome,  at 
that  time  the  chief  seat  and  capital  of  heathenism. 

The  city  of  Babylon,  however,  did  not  long  thus 
remain  the  capital  of  the  world  ;  for  already,  under 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  gi-andson,  Nabonnid, 
the  Belsliazzar  of  the  Scriptures,  it  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Cyrus.  The  accounts  of  Greek  historians 
harmonize  here  with  that  of  the  Bible,  that  Cyrus 
made  his  successful  assault  on  a  night  when  the 
whole  city,  relying  on  the  strength  of  the  walls,  had 
given  themselves  up  to  the  riot  and  debauchery  of  a 
grand  public  festival,  and  the  king  and  his  nobles 
were  revelling  at  a  splendid  entertainment.  Cvrus 
had  previously  cayscd  tlie  Pcdlacopas,  a  canal  which 
ran  west  of  the  city,  and  carried  off  the  superfluous 
water  of  the  Euphrates  into  the  lake  of  Nitocris, 
(see  under  Babylonia,)  to  be  cleared  out,  in  order 
to  turn  the  river  into  it ;  which,  by  this  means,  was 
rendered  so  shallow,  that  his  soldiers  were  able  to 
penetrate  along  its  bed  into  the  city.  From  this 
time  its  importance  declined  ;  for  Cyrus  made  Susa 
the  ca[)itaJ  of  his  kingdom ;  and  Babylon  thus  ceased 
to  be  the  chief  city  of  an  independent  state.  He  is 
said  also  to  have  torn  down  the  external  walls;  be- 
cause the  city  was  too  strongly  fortified,  and  might 
easily  rebel  against  him.  It  did  thus  revolt  against 
Darius  Hystaspea;  who  again  subdued  it,  broke 
down  all  its  gates,  and  reduced  its  walls  to  the  height 
of  fifty  cubits.  (Herod,  iii.  159.)  According  to 
Strabo,  (xvi.  1,  5.)  Xerxes  destroyed  the  tower  of 
Belus.  The  same  writer  mentions,  that  under  the 
Persians,  and  under  Alexander's  successors,  Baby- 
lon continued  to  decline ;  especially  after  Seleucus 
Nicator  had  founded  Seleucia,  and  made  it  his  resi- 
dence A  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Baby- 
lon removed  thither ;  and  i.i  Strabo's  time,  i.  e.  under 
Augustus,  Babylon  had  become  so  desolate,  that  it 
might  be  called  a  vast  desert.  Diodorus  Siculus,  in 
the  same  century,  says,  (ii.  27.)  that  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  Babylon  was  inhabited  ;  and,  in  tlie  time  of 
Pausanias,  in  the  first  half  of  tlie  second  century, 
only  the  walls  remained.  (A read.  c.  33.)  After  this, 
the  sole  mention  of  Babylon,  (and  only  as  a  village 
on  that  site,)  until  the  time  of  Delia  Valle,  (see  below,) 
is  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  century,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth.     *R. 

We  shall  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  remains  of 
those  once  magnificent  structures  which  distinguished 
Babylon  as  the  wonder  of  the  world :  of  their  elegance 
we  cannot  judge,  as  that  has  ceased  to  exist ;  of  their 
magnitude  we  can  form  some  estimate,  though  not 
of  their  connection,  or  mutual  dependence  ;  we  shall, 
neverthelese,  find,  on  examination,  sufficient  partic- 
ulars attached  to  these  monuments  of  persevering 
labor,  to  justify  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  and  to 
clear  them  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  or  pre- 
varication ;  which  is  our  principal  object. 

[For  the  easier  understanding  of  the  subjoined 
quotations,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  the 
principal  ruins  yet  discovered,  are  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  F^uphrates.  They  lie  witliin  a  triangular  area, 
of  which  the  river  is  the  base,  and  the  two  sides  are 
formed  by  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  wall,  which  com- 
mence at  the  river  aliove  and  below,  and  meet  in  a 
right  angle  at  the  most  eastern  point.  The  latest 
travel.er  who  has  visited  these  stupendous  niins  is 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  who  has  examined  them  with  more 
Attention  than  any  former  traveller.     R. 

The  first  traveller  who  communicated  an  intel- 


ligible account  of  these  antiquities  was  Delia  Valle, 
who,  in  1616,  examined  them  more  minutely  and 
leisurely  than  some  who  went  before  him.  His  ac- 
count of  the  more  northerly  of  these  ruins,  which 
he  calls  the  tower  of  Belus,  is  instructive,  notwith- 
standing later  information:  "In  the  midst  of  a  vast 
and  level  plain,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
Euphrates,  appears  a  heap  of  ruined  buildings,  like 
a  huge  mountain,  the  materials  of  which  are  so  con- 
founded together,  that  one  knows  not  what  to  make 
of  it.  Its  figure  is  square,  and  it  rises  in  form  of  a 
tower  or  pyramid,  with  four  fronts,  which  answer 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass,  but  it  seems ] 
longer  from  north  to  south  than  from  east  to  west, 
and  is,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  by  my  pacing  of  it, 
large  quarter  of  a  league.  Its  situation  and  form 
correspond  with  that  pyramid  which  Strabo  calls  the 
tower  of  Belus.  The  height  of  this  mountain  of 
ruins  is  not  in  every  part  equal,  but  exceeds  the 
highest  palace  in  Naples ;  it  is  a  mis-shapen  mass, 
wherein  there  is  no  appearance  of  regularity ;  in 
some  places  it  rises  in  sharp  points,  craggy  and 
inaccessible  ;  in  others  it  is  smoother  and  of  easier 
ascent;  there  are  also  traces  of  torrents  from  the 
summit  to  the  base,  caused  by  violent  rains.  It  h 
built  with  large  and  thick  bricks,  as  I  carefully  ob- 
served, having  caused  excavations  to  be  made  in 
several  places  for  that  purpose ;  but  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  burned,  but  dried  in  the  sun, 
which  is  extremely  hot  in  those  parts.  These  sun- 
baked bricks,  in  whose  substance  were  mixed  bruised 
reeds  and  straw,  and  which  were  laid  in  clay  mor- 
tar, compose  the  great  mass  of  the  building,  but 
other  bricks  were  also  perceived  at  certain  intervals, 
especially  where  the  strongest  buttresses  stood,  of 
the  same  size,  but  baked  in  the  kiln,  and  set  in  good 
lime  and  bitumen."  (Vol.  ii.  Let.  17.)  He  paced  the 
circumference,  and  found  it  to  be  1134  of  his  ordi- 
nary steps ;  say  about  2552,  or  2600,  feet :  conse- 
quently the  dimensions  of  each  side  should  have 
been  about  640  or  650  feet.  He  observed  founda- 
tions of  buildings  around  the  great  mass,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fifty  or  sixty  paces.  This  ruin  has  subse-™ 
quently  been  known  under  the  appellation  of  "  Delia 
Valle's  Ruin  ;"  it  is  the  same  as  the  natives  call 
Makloube,  Mujelib^,  that  is,  overturned;  or  "tlie 
pyramid  of  Haroot  and  Maroot." 

M.  Beauchamp,  Vicar  General  of  Babylon,  and 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  visited  these  celebrated  ruins  several  times 
within  the  (then)  last  twenty  years  [1799.]  He  says, 
"The  ruins  of  Babylon  are  very  visible  a  league 
north  of  Hellah.  There  is,  in  particular,  an  eleva- 
tion which  is  flat  on  the  top ;  of  an  irregular  figure  ; 
and  intersected  by  ravines.  It  would  never  have 
been  suspected  for  the  work  of  human  hands,  were 
it  not  proved  by  the  layers  of  bricks  found  in  it.  Its 
height  is  not  more  than  60  yards.  It  is  so  httle  ele- 
vated, that  the  least  ruin  we  pass  in  the  road  to  it 
conceals  it  from  the  view.  To  come  at  the  bricks 
it  is  necessary  to  dig  into  the  earth.  They  are 
baked  with  fire,  and  cemented  with  zepth,  or  bitu- 
men :  between  each  layer  are  found  osiers.  Above 
this  mount,  on  the  side  of  the  river,  are  those  im- 
mense ruins  which  have  served,  and  still  serve,  for 
the  building  of  Hellah,  an  Arabian  city,  containing 
10  or  12,000  souls.  Here  are  found  those  large  and 
thick  bricks,  imprinted  vrith  unknov\ai  characters, 
specimens  of  which  I  have  presented  to  the  Abb^ 
Barthelemy.  This  place,  and  the  mount  of  Babel, 
are  commonly  ca/led  by  the  Arabs  Makloube,  that 
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M,  turned  topsy-turvy.  I  was  informed  by  the  mas- 
ter mason  employed  to  dig  for  bricks,  tliat  the  places 
fix>m  which  he  procured  them  were  large,  thiok 
I  walls,  and  sometimes  chambers.  He  has  frequently 
Ifound  earthen  vessels,  engraved  marbles,  an<l,  about 
leight  years  ago,  a  statue  as  large  as  hfe,  which  he 
threw  among  the  rubbish.  On  one  wall  of  a  cham- 
ber he  found  the  figures  of  a  cow,  and  of  the  sun 
land  moon,  formed  of  varnished  bricks.  Sometimes, 
lidols  of  clay  are  found,  representing  human  figures. 
jl  found  one  brick  on  which  was  a  lion,  and  on 
lothers  a  half-moon  in  relief.  The  bricks  are  ce- 
imented  with  bitumen,  except  in  one  place,  which  is 
well  preserved,  where  they  are  united  by  a  very  thin 
stratum  of  white  cement,  wliich  appears  to  me  to  be 
made  of  lime  and  sand.  The  bricks  are  every  where 
of  the  same  dimensions,  one  foot  three  lines  square 
by  three  inches  thick.  Occasionally,  layers  of  osiers 
in  bitumen  are  found,  as  at  Babel.  The  master  ma- 
ion  led  me  along  a  valle}^  which  he  dug  out  a  long 
iwhile  ago,  to  get  at  the  bricks  of  a  wall,  that,  from 
the  marks  he  showed  me,  I  guess  to  have  been  sixty 
feet  thick.  It  ran  perpendicular  to  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  was  probably  the  wall  of  the  city.  I  found 
in  it  a  subterranean  canal,  which,  instead  of  being 
arched  over,  is  covered  with  pieces  of  sand-stone, 
six  or  seven  feet  long,  by  three  wide.  These  ruins 
extend  several  leagues  to  the  north  of  Hellah,  and 
incontestably  mark  the  situation  of  ancient  Babylon." 
The  increasing  curiosity  of  travellers,  with  the 
irrival  in  Europe  of  several  inscribed  bricks,  and 
Dther  instances  of  the  kind  of  letters  used  in  these 
inscriptions,  induced  the  visits  of  others :  the  follow- 
bng  are  extracts  from  Kinneir's  Memoir  on  Persia. 
"  In  the  latitude  of  32  deg.  25  min.  north,  and,  ac- 
cording to  my  reckoning,  fifty-four  miles  from  Bag- 
dad, stands  the  modern  town  of  Hilleh,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.  It  covers  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  space  occupied  by  the  ancient  capital  of  Assyria, 
the  ruins  of  which  have  excited  the  curiosity  and 
admiration  of  the  few  European  travellers,  whom 
chance  or  business  has  conducted  to  this  remote 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  have  been  partially  de- 
scribed by  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Beauchamp,  and 
Pieiro  Delia  Valle.  p.  2G9.  The  town  of  Hilleh  is 
»aid,  by  the  people  of  the  country,  to  be  built  on  the 
rite  of  Babel ;  and  some  gigantic  ruins,  still  to  be 
?een  in  its  vicinity,  are  believed  to  be  the  remains  of 
hat  ancient  metropolis.  I  visited  these  ruins  in 
1808;  and  my  friend,  captain  Frederick,  whose 
laine  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  mention  in  this 
Memoir,  spent  six  days  in  minutely  examining  every 
hiiig  worthy  of  attention,  for  many  miles  round 
flilleh.  I  shall,  therefore,  without  noticing  the  de- 
tori  ption  given  by  former  travellers,  state  firet  what 
vas  seen  by  myself;  and  afterwards  the  result  of 
japtain  Frederick's  inquiries.  The  principal  ruin, 
md  that  which  is  thought  to  represent  the  temple  of 
Jelus,  is  four  miles  north  of  Hilleh,  and  a  quar- 
er  of  a  mile  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Eu[)hrates. 
This  stupendous  monument  of  antiquity  is  a  huge 
)yramid,  nine  hundred  paces  in  circumference, 
Ca[)t<iin  Frederick  measured  the  east  and  south 
aces  at  the  top,  and  found  the  former  to  be  one 
lundred  and  eighty,  and  the  latter  one  hundred  and 
linety,  paces,  at  two  feel  and  a  half  each  pace,!  and, 
IS  nearly  as  I  could  guess,  about  two  hundred  and 
wenty  feet  in  height  at  the  most  elevated  [lart.  It 
B  an  exact  quadrangle.  Three  of  its  faces  are  still 
»erfect  5  but  that  towards  the  south  has  lost  more  of 
ts  regularity  than  the  others.     This  pyramid  is  built 


ep*'Tely  of  brick  dried  in  the  sun,  cemented  in  some 
places  with  bitumen  and  regular  layers  of  reeds,  and 
in  others  with  slime  and  reeds,  which  appeared  to 
me  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  used  only  a  few 
days  before.  [All  that  captain  Frederick  saw  were 
cemented  with  bitumen.  On  entering  a  small  cav- 
ern, however,  about  twenty  feet  in  depth,  I  found 
that  the  bricks  in  the  interior  of  the  mass  were  inva- 
riably cemented  with  slime  and  layers  of  reeds  at 
each  course.]  Quantities  of  furnace-baked  briok 
were,  however,  scattered  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramid  : 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  was  once  faced 
with  the  latter,  wliich  have  been  removed  by  the 
natives  for  the  construction  of  their  houses.  The 
outer  edges  of  the  bricks,  from  being  exposed  to  the 
weather,  have  mouldered  away :  it  is,  therefore, 
only  on  minute  examination  that  the  nature  of  the 
materials  of  wliich  it  is  composed  can  be  ascertained. 
When  viewed  from  a  distance,  the  ruin  has  more 
the  appearance  of  a  small  hill  than  a  building.  The 
ascent  is  in  most  places  so  gentle  that  a  person  may 
ride  all  over  it.  Deep  ravines  have  been  sunk  by 
the  periodical  rains ;  and  there  are  numerous  long, 
narrow  cavities,  or  passages,  which  are  now  the  un- 
molested retreat  of  jackals,  hyaenas,  and  other  nox- 
ious animals.  The  bricks  of  which  this  structure  is 
built  are  larger,  and  much  inferior  to  any  other  I 
have  seen ;  they  have  no  inscrii)tions  on  them,  and 
are  seldom  used  by  the  natives,  on  account  of  their 
softness.  The  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  this  ruin 
is  Haroot  and  Maroot ;  for  they  believe  that,  near 
the  foot  of  the  pyramid,  there  still  exists  (although 
invisible  to  mankind)  a  well,  in  which  those  two 
wicked  angels  were  condemned  by  the  Almighty  to 
be  suspended  by  the  heels  until  the  end  of  the 
world,  as  a  punishment  for  their  vanity  and  pre- 
sumption. Delia  Valle  mentions  several  smaller 
mounds,  as  being  situated  in  the  plain  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  pyramid.  Ca])tain  Frederick 
and  myself  looked  in  vain  for  these  mounds ;  we 
could  only  discern  the  high  banks  of  a  canal,  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  S.  W.  face  of  the  square,  and  a 
mound,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  hereafter. 

"  On  the  opposite  [the  W.]  side  of  the  river,  about 
six  miles  S.  W.  of  Hilleh,  a  second  eminence,  not 
quite  so  large  as  that  just  mentioned,  but  of  greater 
elevation,  would  seem  to  have  escaped  the  observa 
tion  of  modern  travellers;  with  the  exception  of 
Niebuhr,  by  whom  it  is  slightly  mentioned.  It  is 
formed  of  furnace-baked  and  sun-dried  brick,  about 
one  foot  in  diameter,  and  from  three  to  four  inches 
thick.  This  pyramid  is  styled  Ninirood  by  the 
Arabs  ;  and  on  its  summit  are  the  remains  of  a  small 
square  tower,  the  wall  of  which  is  eight  feet  thick, 
and,  as  nearly  as  I  could  guess,  about  fifty  in  height. 
It  is  built  of  furnace-baked  bricks,  of  a  yellowish 
color,  cemented  \vith  slime,  but  no  reeds  or  bitumen 
were  perceptible.  From  this  tower  there  is  a  most 
extensive  view  of  the  windings  of  the  Euphrates, 
through  the  level  plain  of  Shinar.  Its  hanks  are 
lined  with  villages  and  orchards,  and  here  «»  id  there 
a  few  scattered  hamlets  in  the  desert  appe^  rea  like 
spots  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  On  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  mound  I  observed  several  frag  nents  of 
diflferent  colors,  resembling,  in  appearan<  e,  pieces 
of  mis-shapen  rock.  CajitJiin  Frederick  examined 
these  curious  fragments  with  much  atte  ition,  and 
was  at  fii*st  inchiied  to  think  that  they  wer  e  consoli- 
dated pieces  of  fallen  masonry  ;  but  this  idea  was 
soon  laid  aside,  as  they  were  found  so  nard  as  !• 
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resist  iron,  in  the  manner  of  any  other  very  hard 
■tone,  and  the  junction  of  the  bricks  was  not  to  be  dis- 
cemeil.  It  is  difficuh  to  form  a  conjecture  concern- 
ing these  extraordinary  fragments,  (some  of  which 
are  six  and  eight  feet  in  diameter,)  as  there  is  no 
Jtone  of  such  a  quality  to  be  procured  any  where  in 
the  neight»oring  country,  and  we  could  see  or  hear 
of  no  buildhig  of  which  they  could  form  a  part. 
Here  those  bricks  wliich  have  inscriptions  on  them 
are  generally  found  by  the  Arabs,  who  are  constantly 
employed  in  digging  for  them,  to  build  the  houses 
at  Ililleh.  About  a  hundred  and  twenty  paces  from 
this  pyramid  is  another,  not  so  high,  but  of  greater 
circumference  at  tlie  base.  Bricks  are  dug  in  great 
quantities  from  this  place ;  but  none,  I  beheve,  with 
inscriptions. 

"  [To  return  to  the  E.  side.]  About  one  mile  and 
a  half  from  Hilleh,  on  the  eaateni  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, captain  Frederick  discovered  a  longitudinal 
mound,  close  on  the  edge  of  the  river ;  and  rwo 
miles  further  up,  in  an  easterly  direction,  a  second, 
more  extensive  than  the  first.  He  was  given  to  un- 
derstand that  the  Arabs  were  in  the  habit  of  procur- 
ing vast  quantities  of  burnt  bricks  from  this  mound, 
none  of  which,  however,  had  any  inscription.  He 
perceived,  on  examination,  a  wall  of  red  bricks,  in 
one  part  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
open  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet  in  the  mound,  the 
earth  having  been  moved  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing the  l)ricks.  At  another  place,  not  far  distant, 
were  tlie  remains  of  an  extensive  building.  Some 
of  its  walls  were  in  great  preservation,  ten  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  rubbish ;  .and  the  foundation,  at 
another  part,  had  not  been  reached  at  the  depth  of 
forty-five  feet.  It  was  six  feet  eight  inches  thick, 
built  of  a  superior  kind  of  yellowish  brick,  furnace- 
baked,  and  cemented,  not  with  bitumen  or  reeds, 
but  lime  mixed  with  sand.  A  decayed  tree,  not  far 
from  this  spot,  was  shown  by  the  country  people,  as 
being  coeval  with  the  building  itself  Its  girth,  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  meai^ured  four  feet  seven 
inches,  mid  it  might  be  about  twenty  feet  in  height : 
it  was  hollow,  and  apparently  very  old.  [Former 
travellers  have  asserted  that  they  saw  a  number  of 
very  old  and  uncommon  looking  trees  along  the 
banks  of  the  river :  but  neither  captain  Frederick 
nor  myself  saw  any  but  this  one;  and  it  certainly 
differed  from  the  other  trees  which  grow  in  the 
neighborhood.]  The  great  pyramid,  first  mentioned, 
is  only  about  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
this  mound.  Captain  Frederick,  having  carefully 
examined  every  mound  or  spot,  described  by  the 
natives  as  belonging  to  Babel,  endeavored  to  dis- 
cover if  any  thing  remained  of  the  ancient  city  wall. 
He  commenced  by  riding  five  miles  down  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  then  by  following  its  windings  six- 
teen miles  north  of  Hilleh,  on  the  eastern  side.  The 
westeni  bank  was  explored  with  the  same  minute- 
ness ;  but  not  a  trace  of  any  deep  excavation,  or  any 
rubbish,  or  mounds,  (excepting  those  already  men- 
tioned,) were  discovered.  Leaving  the  river,  he 
proceeded  from  Hilleh,  to  a  villag**  named  Kara- 
kooli,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  in  a  N.  W.  direc- 
tion, without  meeting  any  thing  worthy  of  remark. 
He  next  rode  in  a  parallel  line,  six  miles  to  the  west, 
and  as  many  to  the  east  of  the  pyramid  of  Haroot 
and  Maroot,  and  returned  to  Hilleh,  disappointed  in 
tU  his  expectations ;  for,  within  a  space  of  twenty- 
one  miles  in  length  and  twelve  in  breadth,  he  was 
unable  to  discover  any  thing  that  could  admit  of  a 
oonclusion,  that  either  a  wall  or  ditch  had  ever  ex- 


isted within  this  area.  [Captain  Frederick  informed 
us,  that  he  dedicated  eight  or  ten  hours  each  day  to 
his  inquiries,  during  his  stay  at  Hilleh.]  The  size, 
situation,  and  construction  of  the  pyramid  of  Haroot 
and  Maroot  have  led  major  Rennell  and  D'Anville 
to  suppose  it  to  be  the  remains  of  the  temple  of 
Belus.  The  latter,  as  we  have  already  stated,  ii 
described  as  being  a  square  of  a  stadium  in  breadth, 
and  of  equal  dimensions  at  the  base,  and  built  of 
brick  cemented  with  bitumen.  The  mass  which  we 
now  see,  is  on  exact  quadrangle,  which,  ten  feet 
within  the  outer  edge  of  the  rubbish,  measured  nine 
hundred  paces,  or  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  exceeding  the  circuit  of  the  base  of  the 
tower  of  Belus  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet — a 
trifling  excess,  when  we  consider  how  much,  it  must 
have  increased  by  the  fallen  ruins.  Its  elevation,  at 
the  S.  W.  angle,  is  still  upwards  of  two  hundred 
feet ;  which  is  very  great,  considering  its  antiquity, 
and  the  soft  materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Strabo  represents  the  temple  of  Belus  as  having  an 
exterior  coat  of  burnt  brick  ;  and,  as  I  have  before 
said,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  pieces  of  furnace-baked  bricks  at  the 
foot  of  each  face,  that  this  was  the  case  with  the 
great  pyramid  to  the  north  of  Hilleh.  We  are,  how- 
ever, left  in  some  doubt  respecting  the  situation  of 
the  temple.  Diodorus  says,  that  it  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  city :  but  the  text  is  obscure ;  and  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  the  palace  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Euphrates  and  [the]  temple  were  the  same.  If 
this  be  the  case,  we  may  be  permitted  to  conjecture, 
that  the  Euphrates  once  pursued  a  coui*se  different 
from  that  which  it  now  follows,  and  that  it  flowed 
between  the  pyramid  of  Haroot  and  Maroot,  and  the 
mound  and  tlie  ruins,  already  mentioned  as  half  a 
mile  farther  to  the  west.  The  present  course  of  the 
river  would  appear  to  justify  this  conclusion ;  for  it 
bends  suddenly  towards  these  mounds,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  having  formerly  passed  between  them. 
Should  this  conjecture  be  admitted,  then  will  the 
ruins  just  mentioned  be  found  to  answer  the  de- 
scription given  by  the  ancients  of  the  materials,  size, 
and  situation  of  the  two  principal  edifices  in  Baby- 
lon. But  if  not,  we  shall  continue  in  ignorance 
concerning  the  remains  of  the  palace ;  for  the  pyra- 
mid is  far  too  distant  from  the  river  and  the  other 
ruins,  to  incline  us  to  suppose  it  to  have  been  the 
royal  residence."     p.  279. 

To  Mr.  Rich,  Resident  at  Bagdad  for  the  East 
India  Company,  we  are  indebted  for  a  still  more 
particular  account  of  these  monuments  of  antiquity ; 
his  tracts  have  greatly  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
public,  and  have  given  occasion  to  much  investiga- 
tion. The  following  are  extracts  from  his  first 
work.  (Lond.  1815.)  "The  ruins  of  Babylon  may 
in  fact  be  said  almost  to  commence  from  Mohawil, 
a  very  indiflferent  khan,  close  to  which  is  a  large 
canal,  with  a  bridge  over  it,  the  whole  country  be- 
tween it  and  Hellah  exhibiting  at  intervals  traces  of 
building,  in  which  are  discoverable  burnt  and  un- 
burnt  bricks  and  bitumen.  Three  mounds  in  par- 
ticular attract  attention  from  their  magnitude.  The 
district  called  by  the  natives  El-Aredh  Babel  ex- 
tends on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates.  The  ruins  of 
the  eastern  quarter  of  Babylon  commence  about  twc 
miles  above  Hellah,  and  consist  of  two  large  massea 
or  mounds  connected  with,  and  lying  N.  and  S.  of^ 
each  other  ;  and  several  smaller  ones  which  cross  the 
plain  at  different  intervals.  [At]  the  northern  ter- 
mination of  the  plain  is  Pietro  Delia  Valle's  ruin  j 
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from  the  S.  E.  (to  which  it  evidently  once  joined, 
being  only  obliterated  there  by  two  canals)  proceeds 
a  narrow  ridge  or  mound  of  earth,  wearing  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  l)een  a  boundary  wall.  This 
ridge  forms  a  kind  of  circular  enclosure,  and  joins 
the  S.  E.  point  of  the  most  southerly  of  the  two 
grand  masses.  Tlie  whole  area,  enclosed  by  tlie 
boundary  on  the  east  and  south,  and  the  river  on  the 
west,  is  two  miles  and  six  hundred  yards  from  E.  to 
W. — as  much  from  Pietro  Delia  Valle's  ruin  to  the 
iouthern  part  of  the  boundary,  or  two  miles  and  one 
thousand  yards  to  the  most  southerly  mound  of  all. 
The  first  grand  mass  of  ruins  [south]  is  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  eight  hundred 
in  the  greatest  breadth.  The  most  elevated  part 
may  be  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain,  and  it  has  been  dug  into  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  bricks.  On  the  north  is  a  valley  of 
five  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length,  the  area  of 
which  is  covered  with  tussocks  of  rank  grass,  [is 
longest  from  E.  to  W.]  and  crossed  [from  S.  to  N.] 
by  a  line  of  ruins  of  very  little  elevation.  To  this 
Biicceeds  [going  N.]  the  second  grand  heap  of  ruins, 
the  shape  of  which  h  nearly  a  square  of  seven  hun- 
dred yards  length  and  breadth.  This  is  the  place 
where  Beauchamp  made  his  observations;  and  it 
certainly  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  ruins  of 
Babylon :  every  v^estige  discoverable  in  it  declares  it 
to  have  been  composed  of  buildings  far  superior  to 
all  the  rest  which  have  left  traces  in  the  eastern 
quarter  :  the  bricks  are  of  the  finest  description,  and, 
notwithstanding  this  is  the  grand  store-house  of  them, 
and  that  the  greatest  supplies  have  been  and  are  now 
constantly  drawn  from  it,  they  appear  still  to  be 
abundant.  In  all  these  excavations  walls  of  burnt 
brick,  laid  in  lime  mortar  of  a  very  good  quality,  are 
seen ;  and  in  addition  to  the  substances  generally 
strewed  on  the  surfaces  of  all  these  mounds,  we  here 
find  fragments  of  alabaster  vessels,  fine  earthen  ware, 
marble,  and  great  quantities  of  varnished  tiles,  the 
glazing  and  coloring  of  which  is  surprisingly  fresh. 
In  a  hollow,  near  the  southern  part,  I  found  a 
sepulchral  urn  of  earthen  ware,  which  had  been 
broken  in  digging,  and  near  it  lay  some  human 
bones,  which  pulverized  with  the  touch. 

"To  be  more  particular  in  my  description  of  this 
mound : — not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  from 
its  northern  extremity  is  a  ravine,  hollowed  out  by 
those  who  dig  for  bricks,  in  length  near  a  hundred 
yards,  and  thirty  feet  wide  by  forty  or  fifty  deep. 
On  one  side  of  it  a  few  yards  of  wall  remain  stand- 
ing, the  face  of  which  is  very  clear  and  perfect,  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  front  of  some  building. 
The  opposite  side  is  so  confused  a  mass  of  rubbish, 
that  it  should  seem  the  ravine  had  been  worked 
through  a  solid  building.  Under  the  foundations  of 
the  southern  end,  an  oj)ening  is  made,  which  dis- 
covers a  subren*anean  passage,  floored  and  walled 
with  large  bricks  laid  in  bitumen,  and  covered  over 
with  j)ie(;es  of  sand  stone,  a  yard  thick  .and  several 
yards  long,  on  which  the  whole  [weight  rests]  I)eing 
so  great  as  to  have  given  a  considerable  degree  of 
obliquity  to  the  side  walls  of  the  passage.  It  is  half 
full  of  brackish  water;  (7)robably  rain  water  impreg- 
nated with  nitre,  in  filtering  through  the  ruins,  which 
are  all  very  productive  of  it ;)  and  the  workmen  say 
tliat  some  way  on  it  is  liigh  enough  for  a  horseman 
to  pass  upright :  as  much  as  I  saw  of  it,  it  was  near 
seven  feet  in  height,  and  its  course  to  the  south. — 
This  is  described  by  Beauchamp,  who  most  unac- 
rountably   imagines  it  must  have  been   part  of  the 


city  wall.  The  superstructure  over  tne  passage  is 
cemented  with  bitumen  ;  other  parts  of  the  ravine 
[are  cemented]  with  mortar,  and  the  bricks  have  all 
writing  on  them.  The  northern  end  of  the  ravine 
ap[)cars  to  have  been  crossed  by  an  extremely  thick 
wall  of  yellowish  brick,  cemented  with  a  brilliant 
white  mortar,  which  has  been  broken  through  in 
hollowing  it  out ;  and  a  httle  to  the  north  of  it  I  dis- 
covered what  Beauchamp  saw  imperfectly,  and  un- 
derstood from  the  natives  to  be  an  idol.  I  was  told 
the  same,  and  that  it  was  discovered  by  an  old  Arab 
in  digging,  but  that,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it, 
he  covered  it  up  again.  [It  is  probable  that  many 
fragments  of  antiquity,  especially  of  the  larger  kind, 
are  lost  in  this  manner.  The  inhabitants  call  all 
stones  with  inscriptions  or  figures  on  them  idols.] 
On  sending  for  the  old  man,  I  set  a  number  of  men 
to  work,  who,  after  a  day's  hard  labor,  laid  open 
enough  of  the  statue  to  show  that  it  was  a  lion  of 
colossal  dimensions,  standing  on  a  pedestal  of  a 
coarse  kind  of  gray  granite,  and  of  rude  workmcua- 
ship;  in  the  mouth  was  a  circular  aperture  into 
which  a  man  might  introduce  his  fist.  A  little  to 
the  west  of  the  ravine  is  the  next  remarkable  object, 
called  by  the  natives  the  K.'isr,  or  Palace,  by  which 
appellation  I  shall  designate  the  whole  mass.  It  is 
a  very  remarkable  ruin,  which,  being  uncovered  and 
in  part  detached  from  the  rubbish,  is  visible  from  a 
considerable  distance  ;  but  so  surprisingly  fresh  in 
its  appearance,  that  it  was  only  after  a  minute  in- 
spection that  I  was  satisfied  of  its  being  in  reality  a 
Babylonian  remain.  It  consists  of  several  walls  and 
piers,  (which  face  the  cardinal  points,)  eight  feet  in 
thickness,  in  some  places  ornamented  with  niches, 
and  in  others  strengthened  by  pilasters  and  buttresses, 
built  of  fine  burnt  brick,  (still  perfectly  clean  and 
sharp,)  laid  in  lime-cement  of  such  tenacity,  that 
those  whose  business  it  is  have  given  up  working,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  extracting  them 
wliole.  The  tops  of  these  walls  are  broken,  and 
many  have  been  much  higher.  On  the  outside  they 
have  in  some  places  been  cleared  nearly  to  the  foun- 
dations, but  the  internal  spaces  formed  by  them  are 
yet  filled  with  rubbish ;  in  some  paits  almost  to  their 
summit.  One  part  of  the  wall  has  been  split  into 
three  parts,  and  overthrown  as  if  by  an  earthquake  ; 
some  detached  walls  of  the  same  kind,  standing  at 
different  distances,  show  what  remains  to  have  been 
only  a  small  part  of  the  original  fabric ;  indeed  it 
appears  that  the  passage  in  the  ravine,  together  with 
the  wall  which  crosses  its  upper  end,  were  connected 
with  it.  There  are  some  hollows  underneath,  in 
which  several  persons  have  lost  their  lives ;  so  that 
no  one  will  now  venture  into  them,  and  their  en- 
trances have  become  choked  up  with  rubbish.  Near 
this  ruin  is  a  heap  of  rubbish,  the  sides  of  which  are 
curiously  streaked  by  the  alternation  of  its  materials, 
the  chief  part  of  which,  it  is  probable,  was  unburnt 
brick,  of  which  I  found  a  small  quantity  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  no  reeds  were  discoverable  in  the 
interstices.  There  are  two  paths  near  this  ruin, 
made  by  the  workmen  who  carry  down  their  bricks 
to  the  river  side,  whence  they  are  transported  by 
boats  to  Hellah ;  and  a  little  to  the  N.  N.  E.  of  it  is 
the  famous  tree  which  the  natives  tall  Athele,  and 
maintain  to  have  been  flourishing  in  ancient  Baby- 
lon, from  the  destruction  of  which  they  say  God 
purposely  preserved  it,  that  it  might  afford  Ali  a  con- 
venient place  to  tie  up  his  horse  after  the  battle  of 
Ilellab  !  It  stands  on  a  kind  of  ridge,  and  nothins 
more  than  one  side  of  its  trunk  remains ;  (by  whicS 
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ft  appears  to  have  been  of  considerable  girth  ;)  yet 
the  branches  at  the  top  are  still  perfectly  verdant, 
find,  gently  waving  in  the  wind,  produce  a  melan- 
choly rustling  sound.  It  is  an  evergreen,  something 
resembling  the  li^um  vita^  and  of  a  kind,  1  beheve, 
not  conmion  in  this  j)art  of  the  country,  though  I  am 
told  there  is  a  tree  of  the  same  description  at  Bassora. 
All  the  people  of  the  country  assert  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  approach  this  mound  after 
night- fall,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  evil  spirits 
by  which  it  is  haunted. 

"  A  mile  to  the  north  of  the  Kasr  [palace]  and  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  river  bank,  is  the 
last   ruin  of  this   series,  described  by  Pietro  Delia 
Valle.     The  natives  call  it  Mukallib^,  (or,  accordijig 
to  the  vulgar  Arab  pronunciation  of  these  parts,  Mu- 
jelib^,)  meaning  overturned.      It  is  of  an  oblong 
■hape,  irregular  in  its  height  and  the  measurement 
of  its  sides,  which   face  the   cardinal   points;    the 
northern  side  being  two  hundred  yards  in  length; 
the  southern  two  hundred  and  nineteen  ;  the  eastern 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  ;  and  the  western  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six ;  the  elevation  of  the  S.  E. 
or  highest  angle,  one   hundred  and  forty-one  feet. 
Near  the  summit,  W.  appears  a  low  wall,  built  of 
unburnt  bricks,  mixed   up  with  chopped  straw  or 
reeds,  and  cemented  with  clay-mortar  of  great  thick- 
ness, having  between  every  layer  a  layer  of  reeds. .  .  . 
All  are  worn  into  furrows  by  the  weather  ; — in  some 
places  of  great  depth.     The  summit  is  covered  with 
heaps  of  rubbish  ; — whole  bricks  with   inscriptions 
on  them  are  here  and  there  discovered :  the  whole  is 
covered   with    innumerable   fragments  of   pottery, 
brick,  bitumen,  pebbles,  vitrified  brick,  or  scoria,  and 
even    shells,    bits   of    glass,   and    mother-of-pearl. 
There  are  many  dens  of  wild  beasts  in  various  parts, 
m  one  of  which  I  found  the  bones  of  sheep  and  other 
animals,  and  perceived  a  strong  smell  like  that  of  a 
Hon.     I  also  found  quantities  of  porcupine  quills,  and 
in  most  cavities  are  numbers  of  bats  and  owls.     It  is 
a  curious  coincidence,  that  I  here  first  heard  the 
oriental  account  of  satyrs.     I  had  always  imagined 
the  belief  of  their  existence  was  confined  to  the  West : 
but  a  Choadar,  who  was  with  me  when  I  examined 
this  ruin,  mentioned,  by  accident,  that  in  this  desert 
an  animal  is  found  resembling  a  man  from  the  head 
to  the  waist,  but  having  the  thighs  and  legs  of  a  sheep 
or  goat ;  he  said,  also,  that  the  Arabs  hunt  it  with 
dogs,  and  eat  the  lower  parts,  abstaining  from  the 
upper,  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
human  species.  '  But  the  wild  beast  of  the  desert  shall 
lie  there,  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  crea- 
tures ;  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  £md  satyrs  shall 
dance  there,*  Is.  xiii.  21." 

It  was  in  this  Mujelib^  that  a  quantity  of  marble 
was  found,  some  years  ago,  and  afterwards  a  coffin 
of  mulberry-wood,  containing  a  human  body,  en- 
closed in  a  tight  wrapper,  and  apparently  partially 
covered  with  bitumen.  The  report  of  this  induced 
Mr.  R.  to  set  laborers  to  work,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovery.  "  They  dug  into  a  shaft  or  hollow  pier, 
sixty  feet  square,  lined  with  fine  brick  laid  in  bitu- 
men, and  filled  up  with  earth  ;  in  this  they  found  a 
brass  spike,  some  earthen  vessels,  (one  of  which  was 
very  thin,  and  had  the  remains  of  fine  white  var- 
nish on  the  outside,)  and  a  beam  of  date-tree  wood. 
On  the  third  day's  work  they  made  their  way  into 
the  opening,  and  discovered  a  narrow  passage 
nearly  ten  ^et  high,  half  filled  with  rubbish,  flat  on 
the  top,  and  exhibiting  both  burnt  and  unburnt 
bricks ;   the  former  with  inscriptions  on  them,  and 


the  latter,  as  usual,  laid  with  a  layer  of  reeds  be- 
tween every  row,  except  in  one  or  two  courses  neai 
the  bottom,  where  they  were  cemented  with  bitu- 
men ;  a  curious  and  unaccountable  circumstance. 
This  passage  appeai*ed  as  if  it  originally  had  a  Uning 
of  fine  burnt  brick,  cemented  with  bitumen,  to  con- 
ceal the  unburnt  brick,  of  which  the  I)o«iy  of  tlie 
building  was  princij)ally  composed.  Fronting  it  is 
another  ptissage,  (or  rather  a  continuation  of  the 
same  to  the  eastward,  in  which  direction  it  probably 
extends  to  a  considerable  distance,  perhaps  even  all 
along  the  noithern  front  of  the  Mujehbe,)  choked  up 
with  earth,  in  digging  out  which  1  discovered,  near 
die  top,  a  wooden  coffin,  containing  a  skeleton  in 
high  preservation.  Under  the  head  of  the  coffin 
was  a  round  pebble ;  attached  to  the  coffin,  on  the 
outside,  a  brass  bird,  and  inside  an  ornament  of  the 
same  material,  which  had  apparently  been  suspend- 
ed to  some  part  of  the  skeleton.  These,  could  any 
doubt  remain,  place  the  antifjuity  of  the  skeleton 
beyond  all  dispute.  This  being  extracted,  a  little 
further  in  the  rubbish  the  skeleton  ol'  a  child  was 
found;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  pas- 
sage, whatever  its  extent  may  be,  was  occupied  in  a 
similar  manner.  No  skulls  were  found,  either  here 
or  in  the  sepulchral  urns  at  the  bank  of  the  river." 

These  are  all  the  great  masses  of  ruins  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river.  The  western  side  afford* 
none  immediately  adjacent  to  the  river;  but  aboui 
six  miles  south-west  of  Hellah  is  a  vast  mass,  pre- 
viously known  to  us  only  by  the  cursory  report  of 
Niebuhr,  who  had  not  opportunity  to  examine  iL 
It  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Birs  JVimrood,  by  the  Jews, 
Nebuchadnezzar's  Prison.  Of  this  Mr.  Rich  says, 
"I  visited  the  Birs  under  circumstances  peculiarly 
favorable  to  the  grandeur  of  its  effect.  The  morning 
was  at  first  stormy,  and  threatened  a  severe  fall  of 
rain  ;  but  as  we  approached  the  object  of  our  jour- 
ney, the  heavy  cloud  separating  discovered  the  Birs 
frowning  over  the  plain,  and  presenting  the  appear 
ance  of  a  circular  hill,  crowned  by  a  tower,  with  a 
high  ridge  extending  along  the  foot  of  it.  Its  being 
entirely  concealed  from  our  view  during  the  first 
part  of  the  ride,  prevented  our  acquiring  the  gradual 
idea,  in  general  so  prejudicial  to  effect,  and  so  par- 
ticularly lamented  by  those  who  visit  the  pyramids. 
Just  as  we  were  within  the  proper  distance,  it  burst 
at  once  upon  our  sight  in  the  midst  of  rolling  masses 
of  thick  black  clouds,  partially  obscured  by  that  kind 
of  haze  whose  indistinctness  is  one  great  cause  of 
sublimity,  whilst  a  few  strong  catches  of  stormy 
light,  thrown  u[)on  the  desert  in  the  back  ground, 
served  to  give  some  idea  of  the  immense  extent,  and 
dreary  solitude,  of  the  wastes  in  which  this  venera- 
ble ruin  stands.  It  is  a  mound  of  an  oblong  figure, 
the  total  circumference  of  which  is  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-two  yards.  At  the  eastern  side  it  is  not 
more  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high  ;  at  the  western 
it  rises  in  a  conical  figure  to  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  feet ;  and  on  its  summit  is  a  solid  pile  of  brick, 
thirty-seven  feet  high,  by  twenty-eight  in  breadth, 
diminishing  in  thickness  to  the  toj),  which  is  irreg- 
ular. It  is  built  of  fine  burnt  bricks,  which  have 
inscriptions  on  them,  laid  in  lime-mortar  of  admira- 
ble cement.  The  other  parts  of  the  summit  of  this 
hill  are  occupied  by  immense  fragments  of  brick- 
work of  no  determinate  figure,  tumbled  together, 
and  converted  into  solid  vitrified  masses,  as  if  tJiey 
had  undergone  the  fiercest  fire,  or  been  blown  up 
with  gunpowder,  the  layers  of  bricks  being  perfectly 
discernible — a  curious  fact,  and  one  for  which  I  ana 
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ttterly  incapable  of  accounting.  The  whole  of  this 
mound  is  itself  a  ruin,  channeled  by  the  weather, 
and  strewed  with  the  usual  fragments,  and  witli 
pieces  of  black  stone,  sand  stone,  and  marble.  No 
reeds  are  discernible  in  any  part.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mound  a  stej)  may  be  traced,  scarcely  elevated  above 
the  plain,  exceeding  in  extent  by  several  feet  the 
base  :  and  there  is  a  quadrangular  enclosure  round 
the  whole,  as  at  the  IMujelib^,  but  much  more  per- 
fect and  of  greater  dimensions.  At  a  trifling  distance 
from  the  Birs,  and  parallel  with  its  eastern  face,  is  a 
mound  not  inferior  to  the  Kasr  in  elevation  ;  much 
longer  than  it  is  broad.  Round  the  Birs  are  traces 
of  ruins  to  a  considerable  extent." 

[This  ruin  was  afterwards  examined  by  Sir  R.  K. 
Porter,  who  gives  some  additional  facts  and  notices. 
He  found  the  base  of  the  brick  wall,  which  is  still 
standing,  to  be  entirely  free  from  marks  of  fire, 
and  apparently  still  in  its  original  condition.  He 
thence  draws  the  not  improbable  conclusion,  that 
the  destroying  agent,  whatever  it  was,  must  have 
acted  from  above,  in  a  downward  direction ;  and 
that  the  immense  fragments  of  vitrified  brick-work 
which  lie  strewed  around,  must  have  fallen  from 
some  point  higher  than  the  summit  of  the  remnant 
of  wall  at  present  standing.  The  fire  which  pro- 
duced these  remarkable  eftects,  must  have  had  the 
glow  of  the  hottest  furnace  ;  and  from  the  character 
of  the  disruption  or  fissure  of  the  wall,  and  of  the 
vitrified  masses,  he  is  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
destruction  was  eflfected  by  lightning.  (Travels, 
voL  ii.  p.  312.) 

Through  the  researches  of  Ker  Porter  and  Mr. 
Rich,  the  former  suggestion  of  Niebuhr,  that  this 
ruin  is  the  remains  of  the  tower  of  Belus,  is  sup- 
posed by  Rosenmueller  to  be  placed  nearly  beyond 
doubt.  (Bib.  Geog.  I.  ii.  p.  24.)  The  traditional 
name,  also,  Birs  JVimrood,  tower  of  Nimrod,  favors 
the  supposition,  so  far  as  this  species  of  proof  is  of 
any  value.  The  mound  to  the  eastward  of  the  Birs 
may  then  be  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  occupied 
by  the  numerous  priests  and  servants  of  the  temple. 
— All  these  heaps  of  ruins  occupy  the  area  of  a  large 
parallelogram,  around  which  the  remains  of  a  strong 
wall  or  mound  are  still  distinctly  to  be  traced. 

Delia  Valle,  major  Rennell,  and  others,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  preceding  extracts,  have  supposed  that 
the  tower  of  Belus  is  to  be  sought  for  in  Delia  Valle's 
ruin,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  at  the  most 
northern  point  of  all  the  ruins.  Against  this  sup- 
position, K.  Porter  brings  very  cogent  reasons;  (ii.  p. 
346.)  but  supposes  that  ruin  to  have  been  formerly  the 
royal  palace  or  castle.  The  objection  urged  by 
Rosenmueller  against  this  latter  conjecture  is  a  strong 
one,  viz.  that  this  ruin  lies  quite  out  of  the  city 
itself,  being  connected,  according  to  the  drawings, 
with  the  wall  which  here  sweeps  around  it ;  while 
it  is  also  too  remote  from  the  river,  which  divided 
the  palace  or  castle  into  two  parts.  The  latter 
writer,  with  great  probability,  conjectures,  that  we 
see  here  the  ruins  of  a  fortification  or  citadel,  which 
commanded  and  protected  the  walls  of  the  city  on 
this  side.     *R. 

Descending  from  this  ruin  southward,  we  arrive  at 
that  grand  mass  of  rums,  called  by  tradition  the  Kasr, 
or  palace.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  deferring  to  this 
tradition  ;  or  even  in  believing  that  perhaps  the  sin- 
gle remaining  tree,  the  Athele,  may  be  a  descend- 
ant of  some  which  formerly  composed  the  ornaments 
of  the  famous  hanging  gardens.  This  building  has, 
evidently,  been  constructed  with  the  greatest  care  ; 


and  its  peculiar  "  freshness,"  on  which  major  Ren- 
nell founds  an  argument  against  its  Bahyloniih 
origin,  ap])ear8  to  be  nothing  beyond  what  might  bo 
expected  fi*om  more  careful  selection  of  materials, 
better  manipulation  and  workmanship,  and,  in  one 
word — from  royal  liberality  and  jjatronage.  Uni- 
formity of  plan  is  seldom  consulted  in  the  palaces  of 
eastern  monarchs,  nor  is  the  arrangement  of  theii 
efeveral  offices,  such  as  European  judgment  would 
prefer.  Unless,  therefore,  we  could  suppose  that  the 
palace  of  Semiramis,  or  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  of 
any  other  Babylonish  monarch,  with  the  addition! 
of  later  times,  was  conceived  on  princij)le8  of  more 
than  common  correctness,  we  must  allow  that  in  its 
best  condition  it  was  little  other  than  a  labyrinth ; 
and,  consequently,  its  ruins  can  be  nothing  but 
confusion. 

Mr.  Rich  says,  (Second  Memoir,  p.  10.)  "The 
strong  embankment  built  by  the  Babylonian  mon- 
archs was  intended  to  prevent  the  overflow,  not  to 
secure  its  running  in  one  channel ;  and  ever  since 
the  embankment  was  ruined,  the  river  has  expended 
itself  in  periodical  inundations.  This  is  the  case  in 
many  parts  of  its  progress ;  for  instance  at  Feluja, 
the  inundation  from  whence  covers  the  whole  face 
of  the  country  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Bagdad,  .... 
with  a  depth  of  water  suflficient  to  render  it  navigable 

for  rafts  and  flat-bottomed  boats At  Hellah, 

notwithstanding  the  numerous  canals  drawn  from  it, 
when  it  rises  it  overflows  many  parts  of  the  western 
desert ;  and  on  the  east  it  insinuates  itself  into  the 
hollows  and  more  level  parts  of  the  ruins,  converting 
them  into  lakes  and  morasses."  The  reader,  who 
has  seen  the  overflowing  Nile  called  sea,  by  Nahum, 
in  the  instance  of  Memphis,  will,  wit-iiout  reluctance, 
allow  the  same  appellation  to  the  overflowing  Eu- 
phrates ;  and  truly  enough  may  it  be  said,  that  the 
sea  has  come  up  over  Babylon  ;  since  the  more  level 
parts  of  the  ruins  are  converted  into  lakes  and  mo- 
rasses, during  the  seasons  of  the  river's  swelling; 
though  at  intei-vals  these  swamps  may  be  tolera- 
bly dry. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  adduced,  that  no 
other  remains  of  ancient  Babylon  than  those  of  its 
public  buildings  can  now  be  discovered  or  distin- 
guished :  the  houses  of  individuals,  which  Herodotus 
describes  as  being  three  stories  in  height,  have  dis- 
appeared, with  all  tlieir  accommodations  and  accom- 
paniments. No  doubt  they  had  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds,  embellished  and  refreshed  by  streams  of 
water,  and  by  plantations  affording  shade  and  pri- 
vacy, those  indispensable  luxuries  in  the  East.  These 
are  destroyed  ;  no  trace  of  them  exists ;  ah  J,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  wonder  that  more  accessible  retreats, 
in  which  those  who  carried  them  captive  demanded 
of  the  forlorn  Israelites  to  sing  the  Lord's  song  in 
this  foreign  land,  should  have  shared  in  the  general 
fate.  We  see  by  what  means  the  willows  on  which 
they  hanged  their  harps  might  grow  among  the  wa- 
ter-courses ;  but  the  water-courses  are  ruined,  and 
the  willows  are  extinct. 

Whether  we  should  seek  the  exterior  walls  of  the 
province  of  Babylon  in  the  direction  taken  by  cap- 
tain Frederick  is  of  small  importance,  since  we  have 
ventured  to  conjecture  that  they  were  not  distin- 
guished by  magnitude  or  solidity:  whether  those 
more  proximate  to  the  city,  and  especially  whether 
those  which  have  left  long  mounds,  in  rujns,  bui 
which  evidently  enclosed  the  temple  and  the  palace, 
may  be  any  part  of  the  broad  walls,  is  a  question 
of  greater  imoortance,  and,  at  present    of  difficu't 
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•olution.  Whether  these  long  enclosures  have  ever 
been  faced  with  brick,  whether  tliey  have  ever  had  a 
ditch  before  them,  and  whether  their  breadth  answers 
to  that  assigned  to  the  famous  walls  of  Babylon  by 
ancient  writers,  we  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  till 
possessed  of  more  accurate  information. 

Mr.  Rich  has  very  properly  called  the  attention  of 
his  readers  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  which  predicts  the  overthrow  of  Babylon, 
"  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrha.  It 
shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in 
from  generation  to  generation:  neither  shall  the 
Arabian  pitch  tent  there ;  neither  shall  the  shepherds 
make  their  fold  there :  but  wild  beasts  of  the  desert 
shall  lie  there ;  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  dole- 
ful creatures ;  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs 
shall  dance  there :  aiid  the  wild  beasts  shall  cry  in 
their  desolate  houses,  and  dragons  in  their  pleasant 
palaces."  The  prophet  adds  in  the  following  chap- 
ter :  (xiv.  23.)  "  I  will  make  it  a  possession  for  the 
bittern,  (see  Bittern,)  and  pools  of  water" — rather, 
stagnant  marshes  of  reeds.  Almost  every  word  of 
these  prophecies  may  be  justified  from  Mr.  Rich  him- 
self: he  mentions  his  perception  of  a  strong  smell 
like  that  of  a  lion  ; — his  finding  bones  of  sheep,  &c. 
doubtless  of  animals  carried  there  and  devoured  by 
the  wild  beasts,  many  dens  of  which  are  in  various 
parts ;  he  found  quantities  of  porcupine  quills ; — 
numbers  of  bats  and  owls  ; — and,  to  close  the  list  of 
tliese  doleful  creatures,  here  he  learned  the  existence 
of  satyrs ; — here  he  was  cautioned  against  the  vio- 
lence of  evil  spirits  after  night-fall ; — and,  in  short, 
his  "  tussocks  of  rank  grass"  are  no  other  than  the 
"  reeds  of  the  stagnant  marshes"  of  the  prophet. 

There  would  be  something  extremely  melancholy 
in  the  fate  of  Babylon,  its  desolation,  its  disappear- 
ance, its  external  annihilation,  after  so  vigorous  and 
so  long  continued  exertion  to  raise  it  to  pre-eminence, 
did  we  not  know  that  its  pride  was  excessive,  and  ite 
power  was  cruel.  The  fierceness  of  war  was  the 
delight  of  its  kings.  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  had 
been  a  warrior  of  no  limited  ambition  ;  the  Chaldeans 
were  bitter,  hasty,  sanguinary,  ferocious ;  and  to  read 
the  accounts  of  their  inhumanity  prepares  us  for  a 
reverse,  which  we  await,  but  do  not  regi"et.  There 
is  something  in  the  idea  of  retaliation  from  which 
ihe  human  mind  is  not  averse — "  As  she  hath  done, 
80  do  to  her ;"  is  the  language  not  of  prophecy  or  of 
poetry  only,  but  of  "even-handed  justice,"  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  mankind.  It  is  not  only  be- 
cause we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  miseries  in- 
flicted on  Jerusalem  and  the  sanctuary  that  we  admit 
these  feelings  in  respect  to  Babylon :  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  what  other  nations  had  equally  suffered 
under  her  oppression :  the  people  who  are  emphat- 
ically called  on  to  execute  the  vengeance  determined 
against  her,  had  certainly  been  galled  under  her  yoke. 
Cyrus  and  Xerxes,  who  captured  her  city  and  de- 
stroyed her  temple,  were  but  the  avengers  of  their 
country.  Alexander  considered  himself  in  the  same 
light.  It  is  rather  from  a  deficiency  of  historical 
accounts  than  from  the  facts  of  the  case,  that  Ba1)ylon 
has  been  supposed  to  have  l)een  reduced  by  a  gradual 
decay  only.  Already  have  more  symptoms  of  vio- 
lence been  discovered  than  were  formerly  su})posed, 
and  it  is  more  than  possible,  that  our  intercourse  with 
eastern  writers  may  bring  us  acquainted  with  events, 
which  will  enable  us  to  account  for  appearances  that 
now  present  nothing  but  uncertainties.  Idolatry  took 
its  rise  at  Babylon,  was  fostered  and  protected  there, 
tDU  from  thence  was  diflfused  throughout  (at  least) 


the  western  world :  the  liberal  arts,  the  more  recoii 
dite  sciences,  with  every  power  of  the  human  mind  ^ 
were  rendered  subservient  to  systematic  idolatry. — 
Its  doom,  therefore,  nmst  correspond  with  its  crimes 
It  is  enough  for  us,  that  we  know  its  punishment  to 
be  just ;  and  that  we  are  happily  enabled  to  trace  in 
its  ruins  the  unequivocal  and  even  the  verbal  accom- 
phshment  of  those  predictions  which  denounced  its 
calamitieji — the  monuments  of  miseries  long  deserved, 
but  not  remitted  though  postponed. 

The  following  are  the  comparative  dimensions  of 
the  principal  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon. 

Mujelibe,  circumference  2111  feet;  height  remain- 
ing on  the  S.  E.  141  feet. 

Kasr,  or  Palace,  square,  700  yards. 

Sea,  or  Lake,  by  the  plain,  length  800  yards ;  breadth 
550  yards,  by  measurement. 

Bridge,  (supposed,)  length  600  yards ;  breadth  neai'ly 
100  yards,  ruins. 

Temple  of  Belus,  (Herodotus,)  square,  500  feet. 

Temple  of  Belus,  (supposed,)  with  the  buildings  near 
it,  ruins,  length  1100  yards;  breadth  800  yards; 
height  remaining  50  or  60  feet. 

Birs  Nimrood,  circumference  2286  feet ;  height  re- 
maining, E.  50  or  60  feet ;  W.  198  feet ;  tower, 
235  feet. 

Extent  of  the  whole  enclosure,  above  two  miles  and 
a  half,  N.  and  S. — the  same  E.  and  W. 

II.  BABYLON,  a  city  in  Egypt,  on  the  borders 
of  Arabia,  not  far  from  Heliopolis  and  Aphrodisiopo- 
lis,  and  not  very  distant  from  Cairo.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  who  calls  it  Baby  lis.  (Compare  Josephus, 
Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  book  ii.  clia}).  13.)  Diodorus 
Siculus  says  it  was  built  by  the  captives  brought  by 
Sesostris  from  Chaldea;  but  Josephus  says  it  was 
built  in  the  time  of  Caml^yses,  by  some  Persians 
whom  he  permitted  to  settle  there.  Some  critics 
have  supposed  that  Peter  wrote  his  first  Epistle  from 
this  Babylon  ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  ever 
was  in  Egypt ;  and  probability  leads  to  the  contrary 
conclusion. 

[BABYLONIA,  the  province  of  which  Babylon 
was  the  capital ;  now  the  Babylonian  or  Aral)ian 
Irak^  which  constitutes  the  pashalik  of  Bagdad.  This 
celebrated  province  included  the  tract  of  country 
contained  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
bounded  north  by  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  and 
south  by  the  Persian  gulf.  This  gulf  was  indeed  its 
only  definite  and  natural  boundary ;  for  towards  the 
north,  towards  the  east  or  Persia,  and  towards  the 
west  or  desert  Arabia,  its  limits  were  quite  indefinite. 
It  is,  however,  certain,  that  both  in  ancient  and  mod- 
ern times,  important  tracts  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  and  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  still  more  on  both  banks  of  their  united  stream, 
the  ancient  Pasitigris  and  modern  Shatt  el-Arab,  were 
reckoned  to  Babylonia,  or  Irak  el-Arab. 

The  most  ancient  name  of  the  country  is  Shinar^ 
Gen.  X.  10 ;  Dan.  i.  1,  2.  Afterwards  Babel,  Baby- 
lon, and  Babylonia,  became  its  common  appellation  ; 
with  which,  at  a  later  period,  Chaldea,  or  the  land  of 
the  Chaldeans,  was  used  as  synonymous,  after  this  ^ 
people  had  got  the  whole  into  their  possession.  Isaiah, 
in  the  superscription  of  one  of  his  prophecies  re- 
specting the  destruction  of  Babylon,  (xxi.  1.)  calls 
this  land  the  desert  or  plain  of  the  sea.  This  we  must 
regard  as  a  poetical,  or  rather,  perhaps,  a  symbolical, 
epithet,  derived  probably  from  the  circumstance,  that 
before  the  erection  of  dikes  aw  I  mounds  >y  Semh  a 
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nnis,  the  whole  of  this  flat  region  was  often  over- 
flowed by  the  adjacent  rivers,  and  tlius  actually  re- 
sembled, and  might  with  propriety  be  called,  a  secu 
See  Gesen.  and  Rosenm.  on  Is.  xxi.  1. 

Babylonia  is  an  extensive  plain,  interrupted  by 
no  hill  or  mountain,  consisting  of  a  fatty  brownish 
soil,  and  subject  to  the  annual  inundations  of  the  Ti- 
gris and  Euphrates,  more  especially  of  the  latter,  whose 
banks  are  lower  and  flatter  than  those  of  the  Tigris. 
The  Euphrates  conunonly  rises  about  twelve  feet 
above  its  ordinary  level ;  and  continues  at  this  heiglit 
from  the  end  of  April  till  June.  These  frequent  inun- 
dations of  course  compelled  the  earliest  tillers  of  the 
soil  to  provide  means  for  drawing  off'  the  superabun- 
dant water,  and  so  distributing  it  over  the  whole  sur- 
face, that  those  tracts  which  were  in  themselves  less 
well-watered,  might  receive  the  requisite  irrigation. 
From  this  cause,  the  whole  of  Babylonia  came  to  be 
divided  up  by  a  multitude  of  larger  and  smaller  ca- 
nals; in  j)art  passing  entirely  through  from  one  river 
to  tlie  other ;  in  part,  also,  losing  themselves  in  the 
interior,  and  serviiig  only  the  })UFposes  of  irrigation. 
(Herodot.  i.  193.)  These  canals  seem  to  be  the  rivers 
of  Babylon  spoken  of  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.  1.  The  most 
inqjortant  of  these  were  the  JVa/iar  Malca,  or  the 
king's  river,  which  flowed  from  the  Eu})lirates  S.  E. 
into  the  Tigris;  the  Pallacopa^,  drawn  from  the 
Euphrates,  above  Babylon,  and  emptying  its  waters 
into  the  lakes  or  marshes  formed  by  it  on  the  S.  W. 
borders  ol'the  province  towards  Arabia;  (into  which 
chaimel  Cyrus  turned  the  main  stream  of  the  Eu- 
phrates in  his  assault  ui)on  the  city  j)  and  the  Maar- 
sares,  whicli  flowed  parallel  to  the  Euphrates,  at  the 
distance  of  some  miles  from  it  toward  the  west. 

Besides  this  multitude  of  canals,  which  are  now 
mostly  vanished  without  trace,  Babylonia  contained 
several  large  lakes,  formed  partly  by  the  inundations 
of  the  two  great  rivers,  and  partly  the  work  of  art. 
The  largest  of  these  is  described  by  Herodotus,  (i. 
185.)  and  was  the  work  of  the  celebrated  queen  Ni- 
tocris.  It  was  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Baby- 
lonia, far  above  the  city,  not  very  remote  from  the 
river,  to  which  it  ran  parallel  for  a  great  distance. 
The  earth  which  was  excavated  from  it,  served  to 
build  the  dikes  and  mounds  along  the  river ;  and  the 
whole  shore  of  the  lake  was  encased  by  a  wall  of 
stone.  Besides  this,  at  a  distance  below  the  city, 
there  were  on  the  west  side  of  the  Euphrates,  tracts 
of  low  marshy  land,  which  were  filled  with  water 
from  the  river  and  canals,  and  extended  far  into  the 
Arabian  desert.  Babylonia,  therefore,  was  a  land 
abounding  in  water ;  and  Jeremiah  might  therefore 
well  say  of  it,  that  it  dwelt  upon  many  waters^  Jer. 
li.  13. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  heat  which  reigns 
here  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  and  which 
compels  the  inhabitants  to  pass  the  most  of  the  day 
in  subterraneous  apartments,  called  Serdaps,  the  air 
is  in  general  pure  and  wholesome,  excepting  around 
Basra  and  the  low  regions  in  the  vicinity.  In  sum- 
mer the  atmosphere  is  so  clear,  that  at  a  veiT  short 
distance  from  the  river,  neither  dampness  nor  dew 
is  to  be  perceived  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  morasses 
formed  by  the  inundations,  which  might  easily  be 
reclaimed,  the  country  might  still  be  what  it  was 
anciently,  the  most  fertile,  ])erhaps,  on  earth.  Thus 
Herodotus  describes  it,  (i.  193.)  as  rewarding  the  dil- 
igent irrigation  and  tillage  of  its  ancient  cultivators 
by  a  return  of  two  hundred  and  even  three  hundred 
fold.  On  the  other  hand,  the  country  was  destitute 
of  large  trees,  and  had  neither  the  fig,  ohve,  nor 


vme ;  though  date  and  palm  trees  were  common 
But  the  want  of  tiuiber  for  building  was  made  up  by 
abundant  supplies  of  the  best  of  clay  for  bricks, 
which,  whether  bunied,  or  dried  in  the  sun,  acquired 
such  hardness,  that  they  have  endured  without  injur3r 
the  storms  and  violence  of  ages,  altiiough  scattered 
and  exposed  to  the  weather  in  the  utmost  degree. 
Mortar,  also,  was  abundantly  prepai'ed  and  furnished 
by  the  hand  of  nature  herself.  Eight  days'  journey 
al)ove  Babylon,  on  the  small  river  /s,  near  the  city 
Hit,  were  copious  fountains  of  najjhtiia,  or  bitumen, 
which  was  used  for  cement,  by  uitermingling  with  it 
layers  of  straw  or  reeds.  This  process  is  described 
by  Herodotus;  and  the  present  ruins  of  Babylon 
exhibit  this  cement  and  these  layers  in  perfect 
presei'vation. 

The  cities  and  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as 
lying  in  Babylonia,  besides  Babylon  the  capital,  are 
Dura,  the  great  plain  around  Babylon,  where  Nebu- 
chadnezzar set  up  the  gigantic  golden  image,  (Dan.  iii. 
1.)  Erech,  Accad,  Calneii  or  Cal.no,  etc.  which 
may  be  seen  under  these  articles  resjjectively. 

The  geographical  situation  of  Babylon  was  un- 
commonly favorable  for  conmiercial  pursuits.  By 
means  of  its  great  navigable  waters,  it  received  from 
above  the  productions  of  Syria  and  Asia  IMinor,  of 
Media  and  Armenia;  and  from  below,  through  the 
Persian  gulf,  those  of  India,  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  the  whole  of  Africa.  Thus  Babylon  became 
the  repository  of  all  the  treasures  of  Asia  and  Africa ; 
and  is,  therefore,  justly  termed  by  Ezekiel,  a  city  of 
merchants,  Ezek.  xvii.  4.  Babylonitm  garments  or 
mantles,  renowned  for  their  fineness  and  splendor, 
seem  early  to  have  been  articles  of  exj)ortation  ;  see 
Josh.  vii.  21.  Indeed,  the  Babylonians,  from  all  the 
hints  contained  hi  the  Bible,  and  also  from  iji^  more 
detailed  accounts  of  Herodotus,  (i.  195.)  seem  to  have 
been  a  people  who  loved  splendor,  and  who  had  bo- 
come  accustomed  to  a  multitude  of  artificial  wants, 
which  could  cot  be  satisfied  widiout  a  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  many  and  even  distant  nations. 

The  Babylonians  were  celebrated,  even  m  the 
earliest  ages,  for  their  knowledge  of  the  sciences; 
and,  more  especially,  they  had  cultivated  astronomy 
to  a  very  important  extent.  Professor  Ideler,  of  Berlin, 
has  shown,  that  in  the  ancient  calculations  of  the 
echpses  of  the  moon,  quoted  by  Ptolemy  from  the 
observations  of  the  Chaldeans,  they  are  found  to  dif- 
fer from  modern  calculations  of  the  same  echpses 
only,  at  most,  in  the  minutes.  (Memoirs  of  the  Berlin 
Acad,  for  1814  and  1815.)  It  was  not  all,  however, 
a  pure  love  of  science,  that  thus  led  them  to  the  culti- 
vation of  astronomy  ;  but  die  belief  in  the  power  of  the 
stars  over  the  fates  of  men  and  over  the  weather ;  in 
short,  an  astrological  faith,  which  could  not  but  easily 
lead  them  to  pay  divine  honors  to  the  heavenly  bodies. 
(See  Baal,  Astaroth,  Babel.)  This  sort  of  astro- 
nomical and  astrological  knowledge,  transmitted  down 
through  many  centuries,  was  the  lixchisive  possession 
of  a  caste  of  priests  or  learned  men,  which,  as  also  in 
Egyjit  and  Persia,  was  divided  into  difierent  classes. 
Tiiey  are  called,  generally,  wise  men,  learned ;  also 
Chaldeans,  (Dan.  ii.  4,  5,' 10.)  from  the  nation  with 
which  they  probably  migrated  to  Babylon.  As 
Nebuchadnezzar  made  his  entry  into  Jerusalem,  aftei 
the  capture  of  the  city,  there  wjis  among  his  train  of 
nobles  the  Rab-mag,  which,  although  treated  in  the 
English  version  as  a  projier  name,  means,  doubtless, 
the  chief  of  the  magi ;  (Jerem.  xxxix.  3,  13.)  but 
whether  this  term  was  a  general  name  for  the  whole 
caste  of  the  priests,  or  only  of  a  particular  class,  can- 
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opt  be  determined.  To  them  belonged  also,  no 
doubt,  the  astrologers  and  star-gazers  mentioned  in 
*8a  xlvii.  13. 

The  language  of  the  ancient  Babylonians  was  un- 
df^"btedly  a  branch  of  the  gi-eat  Semitish  stock,  to 
wiiich,  also,  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  belong ;  and  was 
probably  not  very,  if  at  all,  different  from  the  East 
Aramaean,  or  Chaldee.  The  written  character  was 
also  the  same  as  that  of  the  Chaldeans.  Later  Jew- 
ish writers  indeed  inaccurately  call  this  the  Assyrian, 
inasmuch  as  they  take  the  name  Assyria  in  its  most 
extensive  sense,  as  including  Babylonia  and  Chaldea, 
etc.     See  Assyria^ 

According  to  the  Bible,  the  kingdom  of  Babylonia 
was  the  earliest  founded  after  the  flood.  Nimrod  was 
its  founder;  and  he  afterwards  extended  his  con- 
quests over  Assyria,  Gen.  x.  8,  9,  10.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  knew  nothing  of  Nimrod ;  with 
them  Belus  wjis  the  founder  of  Babel  and  the  Baby- 
lonish kingdom.  But  as  Bel,  (Baal,)  which  signifies 
iord,  may  very  probably  have  been  the  general  title 
of  the  earliest  kings,  so  Belus  and  Nimrod  can  easily 
have  been  one  person.  Several  centuries  later,  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  we  hear  of  a  king  of  Shiuar,  or 
Babylon,  Amraphel,  Gen.  xiv.  1.  From  this  time 
onward,  there  is  no  mention  of  Babylonia  in  the  ear- 
lier historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Ptolemy 
of  Alexandria,  in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  gives 
us  a  catalogue  of  the  kings  of  Babylonia,  which  he 
probably  took  from  the  writings  of  Berosus.  This 
begins  with  Nabonassar,  in  747  B.  C.  who  was 
without  doubt  a  vassal  of  Assyria ;  for  among  the 
colonists  sent  by  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria  to  Sa- 
maria, about  730  B.  C.  there  were  also  Babylonians ; 
a  proof  that  Babylonia  at  that  time  was  dependent  on 
Assyria,*  although  it  might  have  its  own  king.  Such 
a  vassal  or  viceroy  was  also  Merodach-baladan, 
who  about  711  B.  C.  sent  messeugei's  to  Hezekiah, 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  restoration,  and  form  an 
alliance  with  him  against  the  Assyrians,  2  Kings  xx. 
12 ;  Isa.  xxxix.  1.  This  Merodach-baladan  is  also  men- 
tioned under  the  same  name  by  Berosus,.  (see  Gese- 
nius.  Com.  z.  Isa.  i.  p.  999.)  who  relates  of  him,  that 
he  usurped  the  throne  after  having  murdered  his 
predecessor  Acises  ;  that  after  six  months  he  him- 
self was  slain  by  Belibus,  or  Elibus,  who  undertook 
to  maintain  himself  as  an  independent  king.  But  in 
the  third  year  of  his  reign,  he  was  conquered  by 
Sennacherib,  who  made  his  son,  Esar-haddon,  vice- 
roy of  Babylon.  Nevertheless,  before  the  lapse  of  a 
century,  the  empire  of  Assyria  was  destined  to  be 
overthrown  by  a  power  from  Babylonia,  viz.  the 
Chaldeans.  (See  this  article.)  This  warlike  people, 
called  in  Scripture  the  Chasdim,  who  had  formerly 
inhabited  the  mountainous  tracts  in  the  north  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  had  now  become  fixed  in 
Babylonia,  and  must,  in  a  very  short  time,  have  ac- 
quired the  upper  hand  in  the  Assyrian  empire.  For 
about  a  century  after  Esar-haddon,  the  Babylonian 
viceroy  Nabopolassar  made  himself  independent 
of  Assyria,  and,  in  alhance  with  Cyaxares  of  Media, 
made  war  upon  and  conquered  that  country.  (See 
Assyria.)  That  Nabopolassar  was  a  Chaldean,  is 
manifest,  from  the  circumstance  that  there  is  no  fur- 
ther mention  whatever  of  Assyrian  kings,  but  only 
of  Chaldean  sovereigns.  In  his  old  age  he  assumed 
as  the  partner  of  his  throne  his  son,  the  celebrated 
Nebuchadnezzar.  (See  this  article.)  Under  his 
reign  the  city  of  Babylon  and  the  empire  of  Babylo- 
nia attained  to  their  highest  pitch  of  splendor.  He 
died  after  a  reign  of  35  years,  in  the  year  5()2  B.  C 


After  his  death  the  Babylonish-Chaldee  empire  has 
tened  rapidly  to  its  ruin.  His  son  and  successor, 
EviL-MERODACH,  (2  Kings  XXV.  7;  Jerem.  lii.  31.) 
whose  queen  was  probably  the  celebrated  Nitocris, 
became  so  odious  by  his  vices,  that  he  was  murdered 
in  the  secdnd  year  of  his  reign,  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Neriglissar,  who  tlien  mounted  the  throne.  He 
was  folloAved,  after  a  reign  of  four  years,  by  his  son 
Laborosoarchod,  a  minor,  who,  after  nine  months, 
was  murdered  by  several  of  his  nobles.  These 
placed  Nabonnid,  or  Labtnet  (the  Belsuazzar  of 
Daniel)  upon  the  throne,  who  was  a  son  of  Evil- 
merodach  and  grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and 
during  his  minority  his  mother  Nitocris  seems  to 
have  acted  as  regent.  But  at  this  time  the  Medo- 
Persian  kingdom  was  every  where  acquiring  strength 
and  extent  under  Cyrus ;  and  at  length  Babylon,  and 
with  it  the  Chaldean  empire,  fell  before  his  arms,  and 
became  incorporated  with  the  empire  of  the  Persians, 
about  the  year  538  B.  C.     See  Babylon. 

Of  the  internal  constitution  of  the  Babylonian  em- 
pire, we  only  know,  in  general,  that  its  provinces  were 
under  governors,  or  viceroys,  pachas, — a  constitution 
which  seems  to  be  common  to  all  the  oriental  state* 
of  ancient  and  modern  times.  But  the  number  of 
provinces  is  unknown.     *R. 

BACA,  THE  VALLEY  OF,  or  of  tears,  (Psalm  Ixxxiv. 
6.)  perhaps  the  same  as  the  valley  of  Tears,  or  Weep- 
ers, or  Bochim,  Judg.  ii.  X ;  2  Sam.  v.  23.  In  a  moml 
sense  the  vale  of  tears  signifies  this  world,  which,  to 
good  men,  presents  only  an  occasion  of  grief  and 
tears,  because  of  the  disorders  that  prevail,  of  the 
continual  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed,  and  the 
absence  of  those  eternal  good  things  which  we  ought 
to  long  after.  The  Psalmist  says,  "  Blessed  is  the 
man  whose  strength  is  in  thee,  in  whose  heart  are  the 
ways  of  them,  who,  passing  through  the  valley  of 
Baca,  or  tears,  make  it  a  well,  the  rain  also  filleth  the 
pools ;"  from  which  it  has  been  generally  inferred 
that  the  valley  of  Baca  was  a  dreary,  thii-sty,  unde- 
sirable place — the  very  reverse  of  what  appears  to  be 
the  fact.  The  following  is  from  De  la  Roque :  ( Voy. 
de  Syrie,  p.  116.)  "  I  was  extremely  satisfied  with  our 
walk ;  which,  besides,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
admiring  the  most  agreeable  territory,  and  the  best 
cultivated,  perhaps,  in  all  Syria,  lying  the  length  of 
the  plain  from  north  to  south,  to  the  mountains  which 
separate  it  from  that  of  Damascus.  This  plain,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  the  whole  territory  of  Baal- 
bec,  to  the  mountains,  is  named  in  Arabic,  Al-bkaa, 
which  we  express  by  Btkaa.  It  is  watered  by  the 
river  Letanus,  and  by  many  other  streams ;  it  is  a 
delicious,  I  might  say  an  enchanted,  country,  and  in 
nothing  inferior  to  the  country  of  Damascus,  which 
is  so  renowned  among  the  orientals.  Beka  produces, 
among  other  things,  those  beautiful  and  excellent 
grapes  which  are  sent  to  various  parts,  under  the 
name  of  grapes  of  Damascus."  This  seems  to  be  the 
very  same  place  meant  by  the  Psalmist,  and  to  have 
retained  (or  recovered,  as  many  places  have,  under 
the  present  Arab  government)  its  ancient  appellation. 
It  is  among  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  north  of 
Judea.  [It  need  not,  however,  be  understood,  that 
there  was  really  a  valley  called  Baca^  or  the  valley  of 
weeping.  The  Psalmist  in  exile,  or  at  least  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Jerusalem,  is  speaking  of  the  privileges 
anfl  happiness  of  those  who  are  permitted  to  make 
the  usual  pilgrimages  to  that  city  in  order  to  worship 
Jehovah  in  the  temple :  "  They  love  the  ways  which 
lead  thither;  yea,  though  they  must  pass  through 
rough  and  dreary  paths,  even  a  vale  of  tears  vet  such 
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arc  their  hope  and  joy  of  heart,  that  all  this  is  to  them 
as  a  well  watered  country,  a  land  crowned  with  the 
Slessings  of  the  early  rain."  Soinetliing  like  this 
would  seen  to  he  the  sense  of  the  passage.  The 
plain  or  valley  of  Baalhec,  referred  to  above,  could 
not  of  course  he  in  the  way  of  any  Israehtes  on  such 
a  pilgrimage ;  while  its  fertility  is  utterly  inappro- 
priate to  the  sentiment  of  the  Psahnist.     K. 

BACClllDES,  the  general  of  the  Syrian  king 
Demetrius,  and  governor  beyond  the  river^  i.  e.  the 
Euphrates,  1  Mace.  vii.  8.  Tlie  king  sent  him  with 
an  army  against  Judea,  to  establish  the  notorious 
Alcimus  (q.  v.)  by  force  in  the  dignity  of  high-priest, 
161  B.  C.  He  left  with  Alcimus  a  body  of  troops, 
tliat  he  might  maintain  himself  against  Judas  Macca- 
buius.  But,  as  Judas  continued  to  make  progress, 
Bacchides  returned  the  next  year  with  a  chosen  ar- 
my, vanquished  and  slew  Judas  at  Laisa,  (1  Mace. 
IX.  18.)  held  Jonathan  afterwards  at  bay,  and  fortified 
Jerusalem  ;  (ix.  49,  50.)  but  after  the  death  of  Alcimus, 
in  the  next  year,  he  again  withdrew  his  forces.  In 
the  following  year,  (158  B.C.)  however,  he  returned 
to  Judea  on  the  invitation  of  some  of  the  discontented 
Jews ;  but  concluded  a  peace  with  Jonathan  on  rea- 
sonable terms,  and  left  him  to  govern  the  Jewish 
state,  1  Mace.  ix.  70,  seq.     *R. 

BACKBITE,  to  speak  evil  of  an  absent  person. 
Paul  classes  this  sin  with  several  others  of  a  heinous 
nature,  Rom.  i.  30. 

BACKSLIDE,  to  depart  gradually  and  insensibly 
from  the  faith,  love  and  practice  of  God's  truth,  Jer. 
iii.  6 — 14  ;  Hos.  iv.  16. 

BADGERS'  SKINS.  Among  those  inadvertent 
renderings,  which,  for  want  of  better  information  on 
oriental  natural  history,  have  been  adopted,  in  our 
pubUc  translation,  that  of  "badgers'  skins"  for  the 
covering  of  the  tabernacle,  (Exod.  xxv.  5,  et  al.)  and 
for  shoes,  (Ezek.  xvi.  10.)  has  been  liable  to  great 
exception.  The  badger  is  an  inhabitant  of  cold 
countries,  certainly  not  of  Arabia,  and  is  rare,  even 
where  it  breeds ;  as  in  England.  It  it.  a  small,  in- 
offensive animal,  of  the  bear  genus,  and  remains 
torpid  all  winter. 

The  ancient  versions,  for  the  most  pait,  took  the 
word  Tahash  to  signify  a  color,  a  violet  color,  to  which 
the  rams'  skins  were  dyed ;  and  for  this  opinion  Bo- 
chart  contends:  but  the  rabbins  insist  on  its  being 
an  animal ;  and  Aben  Ezra  thinks  it  to  be  of  the 
bull  kind;  some  animal  which  is //i?cA:  and ycrf;  and 
in  this  sense  the  word  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Arabic  Daliash,  fat,  oily.  The  conjecture,  then,  of 
those  who  refer  the  Tahash  to  the  seal,  is  every  way 
credil)le;  as  in  our  own  island  the  seal  is  famous 
for  its  fat  or  oil,  which,  in  default  of  whale  oil,  is 
used  for  similar  purposes.  Moreover,  seal-skins,  on 
account  of  their  durability,  are  used  to  cover  trunks 
and  boxes,  to  defend  them  from  the  weather ;  and 
as  the  skin  of  the  Tahash  was  used  for  making  shoes, 
(Ezek.  xvi.  10.)  so  the  skin  of  the  seal  may  be,  and  is, 
tanned  into  as  good  leather  as  calf-skin  itself. 

It  remains,  then,  to  be  proved  that  an  animal,  fit 
for  the  purpose,  was  readily  procurable  by  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  wilderness ;  for  this  we  quote  Thevenot, 
(p.  166.)who,  being  at  Tor,  a  port  on  the  Red  sea, 
says,  "But  they  could  not  furnish  me  with  any 
thing  of  a  certain  fish,  which  they  call  a  sea-man. 
However,  I  got  the  hand  of  one  since.  This  fish  is 
taken  in  tlie  Red  sea,  about  little  isles,  that  are  close 
by  Tor.  It  is  a  great,  strong  fish,  and  hath  nothing 
extraordinary  but  two  hands,  w^iich  are  indeed  like 
iie  hands   of  a   man,   saving   that  the  fingers   are 


joined  together  A^ith  a  skin  like  the  foot  of  a  goose 
but  the  skin  of  the  fish  is  like  the  skin  of  a  wild  goaiy  or 
chamois.  When  they  spy  that  fish,  they  btrike  him 
on  the  hack  with  haq)mg  irons,  as  they  do  whales, 
ind  so  kill  him.  T hey  use  the  skin  of  it  for  making 
bucklerSf  tchich  are  musket  proof"  Whether  this  be 
a  s})ecie8  of  seal  must  be  lef^  undetermined  ;  aft 
notliing  is  said  of  its  coming  ashore,  or  being  am- 
I)hibious ;  nevertheless,  it  may  be  the  Tahash  of  the 
Hebrews.  Niebuhr  says,  (p.  157,  Fr.  edit.)  "  A  mer- 
chant of  Abushahr  called  Dahash  that  fish  which  the 
captains  of  English  vessels  called  porpoise^  and  the 
Germans  sea-hog,  or  dolphin.  In  my  voyage  from 
Maskat  to  Abushahr,  I  saw  a  prodigious  quantity  to- 
gether, near  Ras  Mussendom,  who  all  were  going 
the  same  way,  and  seemed  to  swim  with  great  ve- 
hemence." 

[Gesenius  adopts  the  same  opinion,  on  account  of 
the  similarity  of  the  Arabic  name  Daha^hy  which 
means,  proi)erly,  the  dolphin,  but  is  also  api)hed  to 
the  seal  genus.  On  many  of  the  small  islands  of 
the  Red  sea,  around  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  are 
found  seals ;  (hence  insula  phocarum,  Strab.  xvi.  p 
776.)  likewise,  a  species  of  sea-cow,  called  also  sea- 
man or  sea-camel,  the  skin  of  which  is  an  inch 
thick,  and  is  used  by  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day 
for  shoe-leather.  Burckhardt  remarks  that  he  "  saw 
parts  of  the  skin  of  a  large  fish,  killed  on  the  coast, 
which  was  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  employed  by 
the  Arabs  instead  of  leather  for  sandals."  (Travels 
in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  582.)— Rosenmuel- 
ler(on  Ex.  xxv.  5.)  inchnes  to  the  ancient  rendering, 
which  makes  the  word  denote  some  color.     R. 

BAGOAS,  Holofernes'  chamberlain,  who  intro- 
duced Judith  into  his  master's  tent.  The  word  Bci- 
goas  is  used  for  eunuchs  in  general,  and  often  oc- 
curs in  the  history  of  the  East. 

BAHURIM,  a  town  of  Benjamin,  (2  Sam.  iii.  16 
xvii.  5 ;  xvi.  18.)  probabl>   built  by  the  young  men 
who   escaped  tlie  destruction   of  their   tribe.     It  is 
thought  to  have  been  also  named  Almon,  (Josh.xxL 
18^  and  Alemath,  1  Chron.  vi.  60. 

BAJITH,  a  tower  of  Moab,  Isaiah  xv.2. 

BALA,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  Josh.  xix.  3, 
called  also  Bi'lhah,  1  Chr.  iv.  29.  Josephus  also 
speaks  of  a  place  Bala,  Ant.  vi.  6. 

BALAAM,  a  prophet,  or  diviner,  of  the  city  Pe- 
thor,  on  the  Euphrates,  Numb.  xxii.  Balak,  king  of 
Moab,  having  seen  the  multitude  of  Israel,  and  fear- 
ing they  would  attack  his  country,  sent  for  Balaam, 
to  come  and  curse  them.  His  messengers  having 
declared  their  errand,  Balaam,  during  the  night,  con- 
sulted God;  who  forbade  his  going.  Balak  after- 
wards sent  others,  of  superior  quality  :  Balaam  still 
declined,  but  kept  them  in  his  house  that  night; 
during  which  the  Lord  said  to  him,  "  If  the  men 
COME  TO  CALL  THEE,  risc  up  and  go  with  them ;  but 
yet  the  word  that  I  shall  say  unto  thee,  that  shall 
thou  do."  Balaam,  therefore,  rose  up  in  the  morning, 
(not  staving  for  the  signal  appointed  to  him,  of 
being  called  by  the  messengers,  as  appears,)  and 
went  with  the  envoys  of  Balak.  God,  perceiving 
this  froward  evil  disposition  of  his  heart,  \yas  angry  ; 
and  an  angel  stood  in  the  way  to  stop  him.  This, 
Balaam's  ass  seeing,  while  the  diviner  himself  was, 
probably,  lost  in  thought,  turned  out  of  the  road 
way,  into  the  fields.  Balaam,  however,  forced  her 
into  the  way  again,  and  this  occurred  a  second  and 
a  third  time.  (See  Ass  of  Balaam.)  At  length. 
Balaam  was  made  sensible  of  the  divine  intenwai 
tion,  and  offered  to  return  home ;  but,  receiving  oer 
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mission,  he  continued  his  journey  to  Balak,  who 
complained  of  his  reluctance  in  coining.  "  Now  I 
am  come  (said  Balaam)  I  can  say  nothing :  the  word 
that  God  puttetli  into  my  mouth,  that  nmst  I  speak." 
Balak  conducted  him  to  a  feast  in  his  capital,  (Kir- 
jath  Huzoth,)  and  the  next  morning  carried  him  to 
the  high  places  of  Baal,  and  showed  him  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Iraelitish  camp.  Here  Balaam  de- 
sired seven  altars  to  be  built,  and  a  bullock  and  a 
ram  to  be  offered  on  each  altar,  Numb,  xxiii.  ad  Jin. 
Balak  stood  by  the  burnt  offering,  while  Balaam 
withdrew  to  his  enchantments.  God  bade  him  re- 
turn, and  utter  an  oracular  blessing  on  Israel,  and 
not  a  curse.  This  he  did  a  second  and  a  third  time, 
to  the  extreme  mortification  of  Balak,  who  dismissed 
him  in  great  anger ;  Balaam  declaring,  that  he  could 
not  "  go  beyond  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  to 
do  either  good  or  bad  of  his  own  mind."  He  sub- 
sequently foretold  what  Israel  should,  in  future 
times,  do  to  the  nations  round  about ;  and,  afler  hav- 
ing advised  Balak  to  engage  Israel  in  idolatry  and 
whoredom,  that  they  might  offend  God  and  be  for- 
saken by  him,  quitted  his  territories  for  his  own 
land,  Numb.  xxiv.  14 ;  Mic.  vi.  5  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  15 ;  Jude 
11 ;  Rev.  ii.  14.  This  bad  counsel  was  pursued: 
the  young  women  of  Moab  inveigled  the  Hebrews 
to  the  feasts  of  Baal-Peor ;  persuaded  tliem  to  idol- 
atry and  seduced  them  to  impurity.  God  com- 
manded Moses  to  avenge  this  insidious  procedure, 
and  he  declared  war  against  the  Midianites,  of  whom 
he  slew  many,  and  killed  five  of  their  princes.  Numb. 
XXV.  17,  18.  Among  those  who  fell  on  this  occa- 
sion was  Balaam,  xxxi.  2,  7,  8. 

The  rabbins  relate  many  other  particulars  of  Ba- 
laam ;  as  that  at  first  he  was  one  of  Pharaoh's  coun- 
sellors ;  according  to  others,  he  was  the  father  of  Jan- 
nes  and  Jambres,  two  eminent  magicians ;  that  he 
squinted,  and  was  lame  ;  that  he  was  the  author  of 
thai  passage  in  JVumbers,  wherein  his  history  is  re- 
lated ;  and  that  Moses  inserted  it,  in  like  manner  as 
he  inserted  other  writings. 

It  has  been  much  questioned  whether  Balaam 
were  a  true  prophet  of  the  Lord,  or  a  mere  diviner, 
magician,  or  fortune-teller.  Origen  and  others  say, 
that  all  his  power  consisted  in  magic  and  cursing ; 
because  the  devil,  by  whose  influence  he  acted,  can 
only  curse  and  injure.  Theodoret,  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  Ambrose,  think  he  prophesied  without 
being  aware  of  the  imjjort  of  what  he  said ;  but  Je- 
rome seems  to  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  He- 
brews— that  Balaam  knew  the  true  God,  and  was  a 
tnie  prophet,  though  corrupted  by  avarice.  Moses 
certainly  says,  he  consulted  the  Lord ;  and  calls  the 
Lord,  his  God,  (Numb.  xxii.  18.)  but  this  might  have 
been  merely  because  he  was  of  the  posterity  of 
Shem,  which  patriarch  maintained  the  worship  of  the 
Lord  among  his  descendants ;  so  tliat,  while  the 
posterity  of  Ham  fell  into  idolatry,  and  the  posterity 
of  Japheth  were  settled  at  a  distance,  in  Europe,  the 
Shemites  maintained  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and 
knew  his  holiness  and  jealousy.  This  appears 
in  the  profligate  advice  which  Balaam  gives  Ba- 
lak, to  seduce  the  Israelites  to  transgress  against 
Jehovah,  with  the  holiness  of  whose  nature  the 
perverted  prophet  seems  to  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  the  account  of  Balaam's 
divinations,  (Numb.  xxiv.  1.)  that  "  When  he  saw  that 
it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bless  Israel,  he  went  not  as 
at  other  tunes  to  seek  for  enchantments  ;"  i.  e.  he  did 
not  pretend  to  go  away  and   seek    for  omens   and 


practise  incantations,  but  oegan  at  once  to  sp  ^    • 
the  name  of  the  Lord. 

BALADAN,  the  father  of  Meroch-Baladan,  the 
king  of  Babylon,  who  sent  messengers  to  Hezekiah, 
2  Kings  XX.  12 ;  Isa.  xxxix.  1.  He  is  by  many  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  same  as  Nabonassar,  a  for- 
mer king  of  Babylon  ;  but  this  does  not  accord  with 
the  account  of  Berosus.  See  in  Babylonia,  and 
Assyria.     R. 

BALAK,  son  of  Zippor,  king  of  Moab,  being  terri- 
fied at  the  multitude  of  Israel  who  were  encamped  on 
the  confines  of  his  country,  sent  deputies  to  Balaam 
the  diviner,  desiring  him  to  come  and  curse  them,  or 
devote  them  to  destruction.  Numb.  xxii. — xxv.  (See 
Balaam.]  Balaam  having  advised  him  to  engage 
the  Israelites  in  sin,  Balak,  politically,  as  he  thought, 
followed  his  counsel ;  which  proved  equally  per- 
nicious to  him  who  gave  it,  to  those  who  followed 
it,  and  to  those  against  whom  it  was  intended.  The 
Israelites,  who  were  betrayed  by  it,  were  slain  by 
their  brethren  who  continued  unperverted  ;  Balaam, 
the  author  of  it,  was  involved  in  the  slaughter  of  the 
Midianites;  and  Balak,  who  had  executed  it  by 
means  of  the  Midianite  women,  saw  his  allies  at- 
tacked, their  country  plundered,  and  himself  charged 
with  being  the  cause  of  their  calamity. 

BALANCE,  in  Scripture,  an  instrument  much  of 
the  same  nature,  probably,  as  the  Roman  steelyard, 
where  the  weight  is  hung  at  one  end  of  the  beam, 
and  the  article  to  be  weighed  at  the  other  end. 
Balances,  in  the  plural,  generally  appear  to  mean 
scales, — a  pair  of  scales.     See  Weighing. 

BALDNESS  is  a  natural  effect  of  old  age,  in 
which  period  of  life  the  hair  of  the  head,  wanting 
nourishment,  falls  off,  and  leaves  the  head  naked. 
Baldness  was  used  as  a  token  of  mourning ;  and  ii 
threatened  to  the  voluptuous  daughters  of  Israel, 
instead  of  well-set  hair ;  (Isa.  iii.  24.  see  also  Mic.  i 
16.)  and  instances  of  it  occur,  Isa.  xv.  2;  Jer.  xlvii, 
5 ;  Ezek.  vii.  18 ;  Amos  viii.  10. 

BALM,  see  Balsam. 

BALSAM-TREE,  or  Balsam.  The  word  Balsa- 
mon  may  be  derived  from  Baal-shemen,  ^cr-Sja,  i.  e. 
lord  of  oil ;  or  the  most  precious  of  perfumed  oils. 
The  word  is  not  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Song  ot 
Solomon,  but  we  find  the  vii  eyards  of  Engedi,  (L 
14.)  which  are  believed  to  have  been  gardens  of  the 
balsam-tree.  In  Ezek.  xxvii.  17.  we  find  the  w 
pannag ;  which  the  Vulgate  translates  Balsamum 
which  is  so  understood  by  the  Chaldee,  and  or  I 
terpreters.  [The  usual  Hebrew  word  is  Tztn,  the 
opobalsam,  which  was  found  particularly  in  Gil- 
ead.      R. 

The  Balsam  tree,  though  not  a  native  of  Judea, 
was  cultivated  in  great  perfection  in  the  gardena 
near  Jericho,  on  the  banks  of  Jordan.  Josephus, 
speakitig  of  the  vale  of  Jericho,  says,  "  Now  here  is 
the  most  fruitful  country  of  Judea,  which  bears  a 
vast  number  of  palm  trees,  besides  the  balsam  tree, 
whose  sprouts  they  cut  with  sharj)  stones,  and  at  the 
incisions  they  gather  the  juice,  which  drops  down 
like  tears."  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  7.  sect.  6.  The 
balsam  produced  by  these  trees  was  of  such  conse- 
quence as  to  be  noticed  by  all  the  writers  who 
treated  of  Judea.  Pliny  says,  "  This  tree,  which 
was  peculiar  to  Juris,  or  the  vale  of  Jericho,  was 
more  like  a  vine  than  a  myrtle.  Vespasian  and  Ti- 
tus carried  each  of  them  one  to  Rome  as  raritres,' 
and  Pompey  boasted  of  bearing  them  in  his  triumph. 
When  Alexander  the  Great  was  in  Juria,  a  spoonful 
of  the  balsam  was  all  to  be  collected  on  a  summer'* 
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day  ;  and  in  tJie  most  plentiful  year  the  great  royal 
park  of  these  trees  yielded  only  six  gallons,  and  the 
smaller  one  only  one  gallon.  It  was,  consequently, 
BO  dear,  that  it  sold  for  double  its  weight  in  silver. 
But,  from  the  great  demand  for  it,  adulteration  soon 
followed,  and  a  spurious  sort  grew  into  common  use, 
at  a  less  price."  Phny,  Natural  History,  c.  xxv. 
Justin,  indeed,  makes  this  tree  the  source  of  all  the 
national  wealth  ;  for  in  speaking  of  this  part  of  the 
country  he  says,  "The  wealth  of  the  Jewish  nation 
did  arise  from  tlie  opobalsamum,  whicli  doth  only 
grow  in  those  countries,  for  it  is  a  valley  like  a  gar- 
den, which  is  environed  in  continual  hills,  and,  as 
it  were,  enclosed  with  a  wall.  The  space  of  the 
valley  containeth  200,000  acres,  and  is  called  Jericho. 
In  that  valley  there  is  a  wood  as  admirable  for  its 
fruitfulness  as  for  its  delight,  for  it  is  intermingled 
with  palm  trees  and  opobalsamum.  The  trees  of 
the  opobalsamum  have  a  resemblance  to  the  fir- 
tree  ;  but  they  are  lower,  and  are  planted  and  hus- 
banded after  the  manner  of  vines,  and  on  a  set 
seasonof  the  year  they  sweat  balsam.  The  darkness 
of  the  place  is,  besides,  as  wonderful  as  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  it.  For  although  the  sun  shines  no  where 
hotter  in  the  world,  there  is  naturally  a  moderate 
and  perpetual  gloominess  of  the  air."  Justin's  His- 
tory, hb.  xxxvi.  In  the  estimate  of  the  revenues 
which  Cleopatra  derived  from  the  region  round 
about  Jericho,  which  had  been  given  to  her  by  An- 
tony, and  which  Herod  afterwards  farmed  of  her,  it 
is  said,  "  that  this  country  bears  that  balsam  which 
is  the  most  precious  drug  that  is  there,  and  grows 
there  only."  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c.  4.  sect. 
2.  And  in  the  account  of  Sheba's  visit  to  Solomon, 
from  a  desire  to  see  a  person  so  celebrated  for  his 
wisdom,  it  is  said  that  she  gave  him  twenty  talents 
of  gold,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  spices  and  pre- 
cious stones ;  and  "  they  say,"  adds  the  Jewish  his- 
torian, "  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  root  of  that 
balsam,  which  our  country  still  bears,  to  this  woman's 
gift."  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  viii.  c.  6.  sect.  6.  This 
balsam  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  under  the 
name  of  balm  of  Gilead,  Jer.  viii.  22 ;  xlvi.  11  ;  li.  8. 
Since  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Romans,  says 
Mr.  Buckingham,  "  the  balsam-tree  has  entirely 
disappeared ;  not  one  is  now  to  be  found."  The 
following  account  of  the  balsam-tree  is  extracted,  by 
Dr.  Harris,  from  Mr.  Bruce.  The  Balessan,  balsam, 
or  balm,  is  an  ever-green  shrub,  or  tree,  which 
grows  to  about  14  feet  high,  spontaneously  and  with- 
out culture,  in  its  native  country  Azab,  and  all  along 
the  coast  to  Babelmandel.  The  trunk  is  about  eight 
or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  the  wood  li^ht  and  open, 
gummy,  and  outwardly  of  a  reddish  color,  incapable 
of  receiving  a  pohsh,  and  covered  with  a  smooth 
bark,  like  that  of  a  young  cherry-tree.  It  flattens  at 
top,  like  trees  that  are  exposed  to  snow  blasts,  or  sea 
air,  which  gives  it  a  stunted  appearance.  Jt  is  re- 
markable for  a  penury  of  leaves ;  the  flowers  are 
like  those  of  the  acacia,  small  and  white,  only  that 
three  hang  upon  those  filaments  or  stalks  where  the 
acacia  has  but  one.  Two  of  these  flowers  fall  off 
and  leave  a  single  fruit ;  the  branches  that  bear 
these,  are  the  shoots  of  the  present  year ;  they  are 
of  a  reddish  color,  and  rougher  than  the  old  wood. 
Afler  the  blossoms,  follow  yellow,  fine  scented 
seed,  enclosed  in  a  reddish-black  pulpy  nut,  very 
sweet,  and  containing  a  yellowish  liquor  like  honey. 
They  are  bitter,  and  a  little  tart  upon  the  tongue,  of 
the  same  shape  and  size  of  the  fruit  of  the  turpen- 
tine-tree, thick  in  the  middle,  and  pointed  at    the 


ends.  There  were  three  kinds  of  balsam  extracte* 
from  this  tree.  The  first  was  called  opohdisamum 
and  was  most  highly  esteemed.  It  was  that  which 
flowed  spontaneously,  or  by  means  of  an  incision 
from  the  trunk  or  branches  of  the  tree  in  sunnner 
time.  The  second  was  carpobalsanmm,  made  by 
pressing  the  fruit  when  in  maturity.  The  third, 
and  least  esteemed  of  all,  was  hylobalsanumi,  made 
by  a  decoction  of  the  buds  and  small  young  twigs. 

The  gi'eat  value  set  upon  this  drug  in  the  East  is 
traced  to  the  earliest  ages.  The  Ishmaelites  or 
Arabian  carriers  or  merchants,  trafficking  with  the 
Arabian  commodities  into  Egypt,  brought  with  them 
nK,  balm,  as  a  part  of  their  cargo,  Gen.  xxxvii.  25 
xliii.  11. 

Strabo  alone,  of  all  the  ancients,  has  given  us  the 
truest  account  of  the  place  of  its  origin.  "  In  thai 
most  happy  land  of  the  Sabajans,"  says  he,  "  grow 
the  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  cinnamon;"  "and 
in  the  coast  that  is  about  Saha,  the  balsam  also." 
Among  the  myrrh-trees  behind  Azab,  all  along  the 
coast,  is  its  native  country.  We  need  not  doubt  that 
it  was  transplanted  early  into  Arabia,  that  is,  into 
the  south  part  of  Arabia  FeUx,  immediately  fronting 
Azab,  where  it  is  indigenous.  The  high  country  of 
Arabia  is  too  cold  to  receive  it,  being  all  mountain 
ous  ;  water  freezes  there.  The  first  plantation  thai 
succeeded  seems  to  have  been  at  Petra,  the  ancieni 
metropolis  of  Arabia,  now  called  Beder,  or  Badei 
Hunim.  Notwithstanding  the  positive  authority  oi 
Josephus,  and  the  great  i)robability  that  attends  it 
that  Judea  was  indebted  to  Sheba  for  this  tree,  wf 
cannot  put  it  into  competition  with  what  we  hav* 
been  told  in  Scripture,  as  we  have  just  now  seen 
that  the  place  where  it  grew  and  was  sold  to  mer 
chants  was  Gilead  in  Judea,  more  than  1730  years  be 
fore  Christ,  or  1000  before  the  queen  of  Sheba  ;s« 
that,  in  reading  the  verse,  nothing  can  be  plainer  thao 
that  it  had  been  transplanted  into  Judea,  flourished 
and  had  become  an  article  of  commerce  in  Gilead 
long  before  the  period  he  mentions.  "  A  company 
of  Ishmaelites  came  from  Gilead  with  their  camelh 
bearing  spices,  and  bahn,  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry 
down  to  Egypt,"  Gen.  xxxvii.  25.  Now  the  spicery 
or  pepper  was  certainly  purchased  by  the  Ishmael- 
ites at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  sea,  where  was  the 
market  for  Indian  goods ;  and  at  the  same  j)lace  they 
must  have  bought  the  myrrh,  for  that  neither  grew 
nor  grows  any  where  else,  than  in  Saba,  or  Azabo, 
east  of  cape  Gardefan,  where  were  the  ports  of  India, 
and  whence  it  was  dispersed  over  all  the  world. 

Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  Strabo,  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus,  Tacitus,  Justin,  Solinus,  and  Serapion, 
speaking  of^  its  costliness  and  medicinal  virtues,  aU 
say  that  this  balsam  came  from  Judea.  The  words 
of  Pliny  are,  "but  of  all  other  odors  whatever, 
balsam  is  preferred,  produced  in  no  other  })art  but 
in  the  land  of  Judea,  and  even  there  in  twf»  garden* 
only,  both  of  them  belonging  to  the  kin^,  one  no 
more  than  20  acres,  and  the  other  still  smaller.** 
Pliny's  History,  1.  xxii.  c.  25. 

"  At  this  time,"  continues  Mr.  Bruce,  "  I  suppose 
it  got  its  name  of  balsamum  Judaic  urn,  or  balm  of 
Gilead,  and  thence  became  an  article  of  merchandise 
and  fiscal  revenue,  which  probably  occasioned  the 
discouragement  of  bringing  any  more  from  Arabia, 
whence  it  was  very  probably  prohibited  as  contra- 
band. We  should  suppose  that  30  acres  planted  with 
this  tree  would  have  produced  more  than  all  the 
trees  of  Arabia  do  at  this  day.  Nor  does  the  planta- 
tion  of  Beder  Hulnn  amount  to  much  more  thar 
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that  quantity  ;  for  we  are  still  to  observe,  that  even 
when  it  had  been,  as  it  were,  naturalized  in  Judea, 
and  acquired  a  name  in  tliat  country,  still  it  bore 
evident  marks  of  its  being  a  stranger  tliere ;  and  its 
being  contined  to  two  royal  gardens  alone,  shows 
that  it  was  maintained  there  by  force  and  culture,  and 
was  by  no  means  a  native  of  the  country  ;  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  Strabo,  who  speaks  of  it  as  being 
in  tlie  king's  palace  and  garden  of  Jericho:  the 
place  being  one  of  the  warmest  in  Judea,  indicates 
these  apprehensions  about  it."  Bruce's  Travels, 
vol.  V.  p.  23.  edit.  8vo.  Carpenter's  Scrip.  Nat. 
Hist. 

Nothing  is  more  inexplicable  to  us  than  the  re- 
mark of  the  bride,  (Cant.  v.  5.)  who,  rising  from  bed, 
says,  "  her  handts  dropped  myrrh,  (balsam,)  and  her 
fingers  sweet-smelling  myrrh,  on  the  handles  of  tlie 
lock."  But  we  think  this  extract  may  assist  our 
conjectures  on  the  subjecL  Observe,  the  word 
rendered  swed-smelling  signifies  sdf-fMxcing — <irop- 
piiig — what  comes  over  (as  a  chemist  would  sayj 
freely.  Now  as  we  are  not  bound,  that  we  know  ol, 
to  restrain  this  to  a  juice,  we  may  take  it  for  this 
very  "red,  sweet-smelling  j)owder,  shed  sponta- 
neously by  the  tree  itself."  Moreover,  as  the  women 
of  Abu  Jirisch  cannot  possibly  use  a  powder,  simply, 
to  wash  themselves  with,  but  must  combine  it  with 
water  or  fluid,  or  essence  of  some  kind,  we  shall, 
we  apprehend,  need  only  to  admit,  that  with  such  an 
essence  as  the  bride  calls  balsam,  she  had  recently 
washed  herself,  (that  is,  before  going  to  repose,)  to 
perceive  that  this  incident,  so  perplexing  to  us,  be- 
cause unlike  our  customs,  is  perfectly  agreeable  to 
die  customs  of  eastern  countries,  and  what  in  Ara- 
bia would  be  thought  nothing  extraordinary.  If  the 
bride  had  only  washed  her  head  with  such  an  es- 
sence, yet  some  of  it  might  remain  on  her  hands ; 
but  if  she  had,  which  nothing  forbids,  washed  her 
arms  and  hands  also,  {vide  Al  Henna,)  then  it  might 
natui-ally  occur  to  a  person,  fancying  herself  in  a 
dreeun  to  be  acting,  that  she  should  suppose  her 
hands  and  fingers  to  shed  some  of  this  fluid,  wher- 
ever, and  or  whatever,  they  touched.  It  appears 
that  fragrant  essences  of  several  kinds  are  used  by 
the  women  iii  Arabia ;  of  which  professor  Forskal 
affords  suflSrient  instances. 

As  the  opobalsam  grows  in  Arabia,  we  see  no 
reason  why  it  may  not  be  the  famous  balm  of  Judea, 
mentioned  Gen.  xxxvii.  25.  and  Jer.  xlvi.  11.  et  aL 
the  Tzeri.  There  being  several  other  balmy  trees, 
perhaps,  may  have  been  the  reason  why  tliis  has 
any  difficulty  in  it,  since  certainly  we  must  admit 
the  possibility  of  its  being  one  of  them. 

BAMAH,  an  eminence,  or  high  place,  where  tlie 
Jews  worshipped  their  idols,  Ezek.  xx.  29. 

BAMIAN,  says  Ibn  Haukal,  "  is  a  town  half  as 
large  as  l^alkh,  situated  on  a  hill.  Before  this  hill 
runs  a  river,  the  stream  of  which  flows  into  Gurjes- 
tan.  Bamian  has  not  any  gardens  or  orchards, 
and  it  is  the  only  town  in  this  district  situated  on  a 
hill.  The  cold  part  of  Khorasan  is  about  Bamian." 
(Sir  W.  Ouseley's  Trans,  p.  225.)  This  town  is 
affirmed  to  have  been  die  residence  of  Shem.  See 
Chaldea. 

BAMOTH,  a  station  of  the  Israelites,  Numb.  xxi. 
19, 20.  Eusebius  says,  Bamoth  is  a  city  of  Moab, 
on  the  river  Amon.  It  was  the  same  place  as  the 
following  Bamoth-Baal. 

hAM()'YH-\iA\\^tht  high  places  of  Baal,  or  the 
heights  sacred  to  Baal^  was  a  city  east  of  the  river 
Jordan,  given  to  Reuben,  Jogh.  xiii.  17.     Eusebius 


says  it  was  situated  on  the  plains  oi  the  Amon.   Se^ 
Bamoth. 

BANNER,  see  Ensioic. 

BAPTISM,   Bunrtoftoi,  from  (ianritv),  to  tffoshj  to 
dipf  or  immerge, 

I.  BAPTISM  BT  WATER.  The  law  and  history 
ol  the  Jews  abound  with  lustrations  and  baptisms 
of  different  sorts.  Moses  enjoined  the  people  to 
wash  their  garments,  and  to  purify  themselves,  by 
way  of  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  law, 
Exod.  xix.  10.  The  priests  and  Levites,  before  they 
exercised  their  ministry,  washed  themselves,  Exod. 
xxix.  4 ;  Levit-  viii.  6.  All  legal  pollutions  were 
cleansed  by  baptism,  or  by  plunging  into  water. 
Certain  diseases  and  infirmities,  natural  to  men  and 
to  women,  were  to  be  purified  by  bathing.  To  touch 
a  dead  body,  to  be  present  at  funerals,  &c.  required 
purification.  But  these  purifications  were  not  uni- 
fonn :  generally,  people  dipped  themselves  entirely 
under  tlie  water,  and  this  is  the  most  simple  notion  of 
the  word  baptize :  but,  very  commonly,  ritual  bap- 
tism was  performed  by  aspersion,  or  such  a  lustra- 
tion as  included  no  more  than  the  reception  of  some 
lustral  blood  and  water  scattered  lightly  on  the  per- 
son;  as,  when  Moses  consecrated  the  priests  and 
cdtar;  (Exod.  xxix.  21.)  when  the  tabernacle  was 
sprinkled  with  blood,  on  the  day  of  solemn  expia- 
tion ;  (Lev.  viii.  11.)  or  when  the  sacrifice  was  offer- 
ed by  him  for  the  sins  of  the  high-priest  and  the 
multitude,  (Lev.  xvi.  14,  15.)  and  he  wetted  the  horns 
of  the  altar  with  the  blood  of  the  victim.  When 
a  leper  was  purified  after  his  cure,  or  when  a  man 
was  |)olluted  by  touching  or  ';>y  meeting  a  dead 
body,  they  lightly  sprinkled  such  persons  with  lus- 
tral water,  Numb.  xix.  13,  18,  20. 

The  more  strict  professors  among  the  Jews  washed 
their  arms  up  to  their  elbows,  when  returned  home 
from  market,  or  out  of  the  street,  fearing  they  might 
have  touched  some  polluted  thing,  or  person.  They 
washed  their  hands,  likewise,  with  great  exactness, 
before  and  after  meals ;  also,  the  furniture  and  uten- 
sils of  their  table  and  kitchen,  as  often  as  they  had 
the  least  suspicion  of  their  having  been  polluted, 
Mark  vii.  2  ;  John  ii.  6.  The  following  description 
of  a  sect  of  Christians  will  remind  the  reader  of  the 
notice  taken  by  the  Evangelist  Mark  (chap.  vii.  4.) 
of  the  ceremonial  washings  of  the  Pharisees:  "For 
the  Pharisees,  and  all  the  Jews,  except  they  wash 
their  hands  oft,  eat  not  ;  holding  the  tradition  of 
the  elders.  And  when  they  come  from  market,  ex- 
cept they  wa.sh,  they  eat  not." — "The  Kemmont 
were  once  the  same  as  the  Falasha.  .  .  .  They  have 
great  abhon-ence  to  fish,  which  they  not  only  refrain 
from  eating,  but  cannot  bear  the  sight  of;  and  the 
reason  they  give  for  this  is,  that  Jonah  the  prophet 
(from  whom  they  boast  they  are  descended)  was  swal- 
lowed by  a  whale,  or  some  other  such  great  fisli. 
They  are  hewers  of  wood,  and  carriers  of  water,  to 
Gondar,  and  are  held  in  great  detestation  by  the 
Abyssinians.  They  hold  tliat,  having  been  once 
baptized,  and  having  once  communicated,  no  sort  of 
prayer,  or  other  attention  to  divine  worship,  is  neces- 
sary. TViey  wash  themselves  from  head  to  foot,  ajler 
coming  from  market  or  any  pxiblic  place^  wfiere  they 
may  have  touched  any  one  of  a  sect  different  from 
their  otrniy  esteeming  all  such  unclean.''^  Bruce,  vol.  iv 
p.  275. 

It  may  be  at  least  amusing  to  trace  the  ideas  of  in 
terpreters  on  the  force  of  the  original  words  nvyftri 
vl\p(i>rTui,  (Mark  vii.  3.)  which  express,  say  some,  to 
wash  "  with  the  fist,"  i.  e.  by  rubbing  water  on   the 
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palm  of  one  hand  witli  the  doubled  fist  of  the  other, 
tightfoot  explains  the  phrase  by  "  washing  tlie  hand 
B8  far  as  the  fist  extends,"  i.  e.  up  to  the  wrist ;  and 
Theophylact  enlarged  its  meaning  still  further,  "  up 
to  tlie  elbow."  We  little  need  to  fear  tliat  this  en- 
largement of  Theophylact  should  be  too  great,  if 
these  Kemmont  might  be  the  commentators;  for 
they,  it  seems,  washed  themselves  from  head  to  foot, 
lafter  coming  from  market.  May  we  not  suppose  that 
isome  of  the  stricter  kind  of  Pharisees  did  thus  en- 
\tirely  wash  themselves,  though  the  Evangelist  only 
notices  what  was  general  and  notorious,  or,  rather, 
what  he  thought  best  adapted  to  the  conception  of 
the  foreigners  for  whose  use  he  wrote,  and  for  whom 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  explaining  the  phrases 
relating  to  this  matter,  as  "  defiled,  i.  e.  unwashed — 
jhands  ?"  ver.  2.  So  he  glances  at  their  "  washing  of 
cups  and  pots,  brazen  vessels  and  tal)les,"  which 
mighi  be  washed  all  over ;  whatever  be  taken  as  the 
import  of  the  word  baptism,  in  this  place.  We  see, 
also,  in  this  instance,  now  consistent  is  the  idea  of 
persons  being  excessively  scrupulous  in  some  things, 
while  excessively  negligent  in  others  ;  as  these  Kem- 
mont, though  super-accurate  in  washing  themselves, 
think  attendance  on  divine  worship  unnecessary  ;  in 
which,  also,  they  remind  us  of  the  Pharisees,  who 
neglected  "the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  justice, 
mercy,  (md  truth,"  Matt,  xxiii.  23. 

But  by  what  means  did  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness, where  water  was  so  scarce  that  a  miracle  was 
necessary  to  procure  sufficient  for  their  sustenance, 
perform  the  numerous  ablutions  required  by  their 
law  ? — If  the  priests  could  obtain  sufficient  for  their 
sacred  services,  which  no  doubt  required  a  consider- 
able quantity,  how  should  the  whole  camp,  men, 
women,  and  children,  be  furnished,  beside  their  sup- 
ply for  drinking,  cooking,  &c.  with  that  wliich  was 
requisite  for  natural  and  for  ceremonial  washings  ? 
This  to  each  person  was  no  trifling  quantity  daily, 
and  in  the  whole  was  a  vast  consumption  :  add  to 
it,  the  quantity  necessar}'  for  sui)plying  the  herds  of 
cattle,  &c.  which  are  represented  as  numerous  ;  and 
we  know,  beneath  a  burning  sky,  they  must  have 
been  thirsty,  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion.  The 
present  question,  however,  only  regards  a  eupijosed 
waste  of  water  in  pei*sonal  and  ceremonial  ablu- 
tions: which  those  who  have  observed  the  frequen- 
cy of  them  will  not  esteem  trivial,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  a  prodigious  multitude  stationary  in  an 
arid  desert. 

The  following  quotations  may  assist  in  regulating 
our  conceptions  of  tliis  matter.  " — If  they  [the  Arab 
Algerines]  cannot  come  by  any  water,  then  tliey 
must  wipe  [themselves]  as  clean  as  they  can,  till 
water  may  conveniently  be  had,  or  else  it  suffices  to 
take  Ahdes  ui)on  a  stone,  which  I  call  an  imaginary 
Abdes  ;  i.  e.  to  smooth  tlieir  hands  over  a  stone  two  or 
tiirex  times,  and  rub  them  one  with  the  other,  as  if  they 
were  washing  with  water,  (The  like  Ahdes  sufhccth, 
when  any  are  sickly,  so  that  water  might  endanger 
their  life)  and  after  they  have  so  wiped,  it  is  Gaise^ 
i.  e.  lawful"  to  esteem  themselves  clean.  (Pitts' 
Account  of  the  Mahometan .  Religion,  &c.  p.  44.) 
Perfectly  agreeable  to  this  description  is  Aaron  UilTs 
notice  :  (Travels,  p.  50.J  "  If  the  time  be  cold  and 
rigid,  'tis  enough  to  make  an  oidward  motion,  (i.  e.  of 
washing,)  and  the  will  is  taken  for  the  duty  of  the 
action,"  So  in  the  Mahometan  trcatis«;  of  Prayer, 
published  by  De  la  Motraye,  (vol.  i.  p.  3G0.)it  is  said, 
"  In  case  water  is  not  to  be  had,  tliat  defect  may  be 
I  supplied  with  earth,  a  stone,  or  any  other  product 


of  the  earth  ;  and  this  is  called  Tayamum ;  and  la 
performed  bv  cleaning  the  insides  of  the  hands  upon 
the  same,  rubbing  therewith  the  face  once  ;  and  then 
again  rubbing  the  hands  u])on  the  earth,  stone,  or 
whatever  it  is  ;  stroking  the  right  arm  to  the  elbow 
with  the  left  hand  ;  and  so  the  left  with  the  right.'' 
Now,  if  such  ideas  prevailed  among  the  Israelites, 
we  see  how  the  whole  camp  might  obtain  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  purity,  yet  waste  no  water.  So 
might  single  travellers  in  the  desert,  as  David,  Eli- 
jali,  &c.  perform  their  ablutions,  at  tlie  times  when 
the  law  more  particularly,  or  when  custom  more 
generally,  directed  them ;  although  they  were  dis- 
tant from  pool,  fountain,  or  spring. — But  the  princi- 
pal object  of  reference  here  is  one  which,  beuig  sin- 
gular, has  always  been,  in  consequence,  perplexing : 
We  find  Naaman  (2  Kings  v.  17.)  requesting  of  the 
prophet  Elisha,  "two  mules'  burthen  of  earth,"  evi- 
dently for  some  religious  purpose,  but  what  that  pur- 
pose could  be,  has  embarrassed  commentators.  The 
opinion  has  prevailed,  that  he  meant  to  form  this 
earth  into  an  altar ;  or  to  spread  it  for  a  floor,  to 
pray  upon,  as  if  he  were  thereby  constantly  resident 
in  that  holy  country  whence  he  had  brought  it. 
But  it  is  not  impossible,  that  there  is  here  a  refer- 
ence to  the  same  custom  of  using  earth  instead  of 
water  for  purifications. 

There  is  a  description  of  Elisha  the  proi)het,  by  a 
part  of  his  office  when  servant  to  Elijah,  which  ap- 
j)ears  rather  strange  to  us.  "Is  there  not  here  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord  ?"  says  king  Jehoshaphat ;  and  he 
is  answered,  "  Here  is  Elisha  ben  Shaphat,  wJw  poured 
water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah,'^  (2  Kings  iii.  11.)  i.  e. 
who  was  his  servant  and  constant  attendant.  So 
Pitts  tells  us :  (p.  24.)  "  The  table  being  removed, 
before  they  rise,  [from  the  ground  whereon  they 
sit,]  a  slave,  or  servant,  who  stands  attending  on  them 
witli  a  cup  of  water  to  give  them  drink,  steps  into 
the  middle,  with  a  basin,  or  copper  pot  of  water 
something  like  a  coffee-pot,  and  a  httle  soap,  and 
lets  the  water  run  upon  their  hands  one  after  another, 
in  order  as  they  sit."  Such  service,  it  appears,  Elisha 
performed  for  Elijah :  what  shall  we  say  then  to  the 
remarkable  action  of  our  Lord,  who  "  poured  water 
into  a  basin,  ^nd  washed  his  disciples'  feet,"  after 


supper , 


Was  he  indeed  among  them  as  one  who 
scrveth  ?  On  this  subject  D'Ohsson  says,  (p.  309.) 
"Ablution,  Abdesth,  consists  in  washing  the  hands, 
feet,  face,  and  a  part  of  the  head  ;  the  law  mentions 
them  by  the  term — "the  three  parts  consecrated  to 
ablution." ...  "The  Mussulman  is  generally  seated 
on  the  edge  of  a  sopha,  with  a  pewter  or  copper  ves- 
sel lined  with  tin  j)Iaced  before  him  upon  a  round 
piece  of  red  cloth,  to  prevent  the  carpel  or  mat  from 
being  wet :  a  servant,  kneeling  on  the  ground,  pours 
out  water  for  his  master ;  another  holds  a  cloth  des- 
tined for  these  purifications.  The  i)er8on  who  puri- 
fies himself  begins  by  baring  his  arms  as  far  as  the 
elbow.  As  he  washes  his  hands,  mouth,  nostrils, 
face,  arms,  &c.  he  repeats  the  proper  prayers. ...  It 
is  probable  that  Mohammed  followed  on  this  subject 
the  book  of  Leviticus."  It  is  well  known  that  there 
was  in  England  an  officer,  who,  at  the  coronation, 
and  formerly  at  all  public  festivals,  held  a  basin 
of  water  for  the  king  to  wash  his  hands  in,  after  din- 
n(^r ;  but  it  is  not  equally  well  known,  that  cardinal 
Wolsey,  one  time,  when  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
held  the  basin  for  Ih^nry  VIII.  after  the  king  had 
washofi,  put  his  own  hand  into  the  basin  ;  tlie  duke 
resenting  this  intrusion,  let  some  of  the  water  fall  or 
the  habit  of  the  cardinal,  who  never   forgave  thft 
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action,  but  brought  the  duke   to  the  block,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  resentment. 

When  the  Jews  received  a  proselyte  to  their  re- 
ligion, tliey  both  circumcised  and  baptized  him ; 
affirming  that  this  baptism  was  a  kind  of  regenera- 
tion, whereby  he  was  made  a  itew  man  ;  fro.  i  being 
a  slave,  he  became  free ;  and  his  natural  relations 
before  this  ceremony  were,  after  it,  no  longer  ac- 
counted such.  See  on  Matt.  iii.  6,  Kuinoel  and 
Lightfoot  Hor.  lleb.  also  Jahn's  Bib.  Archaeol. 
4  325.  and  his  large  Grerman  work,  vol.  iii.  p.  218. 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  llab.  Talm.  col.  408. — Jesus  is 
supposed  to  refttr  to  tliis  species  of  baptism  in  hi« 
discourse  with  Nicodemus,  John  iii.  1 — 12. 

When  John  Baptist  began  to  preach  repentance, 
he  practised  a  baptism  in  the  waters  of  Jordan. 
He  did  not  attribute  to  this  service  the  virtue  of  for- 
giving sins,  but  used  it  as  a  preparation  for  the  bap- 
tism of  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  remission  (forsaking)  of 
sins.  Matt.  iii.  2  ;  Mark  i.  4.  He  not  only  exacted 
sorrow  for  sin,  but  a  change  of  life,  manifested  by 
such  practices  as  were  worthy  of  repentance.  The 
baptism  of  John  was  more  perfect  than  that  of  the 
Jews,  but  was  less  perfect  than  that  of  Christ,  "  It 
was,"  says  Chrysostom,  "  as  it  were,  a  bridge,  which, 
from  the  baptism  of  the  Jews,  made  a  way  to  that  of 
our  Saviour ;  it  was  superior  to  the  first,  but  inferior 
to  the  second."  That  of  John  promised  what  that  of 
Jesus  pcrfonned.  Notwithstanding  that  John  did 
not  enjoin  his  disciples  to  continue  his  baptism  after 
his  death — it  being  superseded  by  the  manifestation 
of  the  Messiah,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost — 
many  of  his  followers  administered  it,  several  years 
after  the  death  of  Christ,  and  some  did  not  even 
know  that  there  was  any  other  baptism.  Among 
this  number  was  Apollos,  a  learned  and  zealous  man 
of  Alexandria,  who  came  to  Ephesus  twenty  years 
after  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  Acts  xviii.  25. 
And  Paul,  coming  afterwards  to  the  same  city,  found 
many  Ephesians,  who  had  received  no  other  bap- 
tism than  that  of  John,  and  knew  not  that  there 
were  any  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost  communi- 
cated by  baptism  into  Christ,  Acts  xix.  1.  Our  Sa- 
viour, when  sending  his  apostles  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel, said,  "  Go,  teach  all  nations ;  baptizing  them 
m  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  Euid 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  Whosoever 
beheveth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned,"  Mark  xvi.  16  ;  John 
iii.  18.  Baptism,  therefore,  is  the  first  mark  by  which 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  are  distinguished. 

Baptism  is  taken  in  Scripture  for  sufferings :  "  Can 
ye  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink  of,  and  be  baptized 
with  the  baptism  which  I  am  baptized  with  ?"  Mark 
X.  38.  And,  Luke  xii.  50,  "  I  have  a  baptism  to  be 
baptized  with,  and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be 
accomplished  ?"  We  find  traces  of  similar  phrase- 
ology in  the  Old  Testament  (Ps.  Ixix.  2,  3.)  where 
waters  often  denote  tribulations ;  and  where,  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  waters,  to  pass  through  great 
waters,  &c.  signifies,  to  be  overwhelmed  by  mis- 
fortunes. 

II.  BAPTISM  BY  FIRE.  The  words  of  John, 
IVIatL  iii.  11.  have  given  occasion  to  inquire  what 
■  meant  by  baptism  by  fire.  Some  of  the  fathers 
•elieved,  that  the  faithml,  before  they  entered  Para- 
iise,  would  pass  through  a  certain  fire,  to  purify 
(hem  fi*om  remaining  poUutionB.  Others  explain 
the  tenn  fire  of  an  abundance  of  graces ;  others 
by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  apostles,  in 
the  form  of  fiery  tongues.     Others  have  said,  that 


the  word  fire  is  an  addition,  and  that  we  should  reaa, 
"  I  baptize  you  with  water,  but  he  that  cometh  after 
me,  will  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  It  is  cer- 
tain the  word^re  is  not  in  several  MSS.  of  Matthew 
but  we  read  it  in  Luke  iii.  17.  and  in  the  orient 
versions  of  Matthew.  Some  old  heretics  understoo( 
the  passage  literally,  and  maintained,  that  material' 
fire  was  necessary  in  the  administration  of  baptism ;  ■ 
but  we  are  not  told  either  how  or  to  what  part  of  the 
body  they  applied  it ;  or  whether  they  obliged  the 
baptized  to  pass  over  or  through  the  flames.  V»- 
lentinus  re-baptized  those  who  had  received  bap- 
tism out  of  his  sect,  and  drew  them  through  the 
fire.  Heraclion,  cited  by  Clemens  Alexandriuua, 
says,  that  some  applied  a  red-hot  iron  to  the  eareof 
the  baptized,  as  if  to  impress  some  mark  on  them. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  in  both  the  evangehstf 
this  prediction  is  expressed  in  the  same  manner  ;  thai 
is  to  say,  there  is  no  article,  nor  any  sign  of  disjunc* 
tion,  between  the  terms  Holy  Ghost  and  Jire.  Ac- 
cording, therefore,  to  the  power  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, these  two  terms  form  but  one  act,  or  thing 
or,  in  other  words,  this  one  baptism  was  to  be  con- 
ferred at  the  same  time,  not  separately,  though  under 
two  species ;  the  first  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
second,  that  of  fire ;  and  to  this  agrees  the  history, 
Acts  ii.  "  there  was  the  sound  as  of  a  rushing 
mighty  wind,"  this  was  the  first ;  and  "  the  cloven 
tongues  like  as  of  fire,  which  sat  on  each  of  them," 
this  was  the  second ; — strictly  the  baptism  by  fire. 
Immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  cloven 
tongues,  it  is  said,  "they  were  all  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues :" 
— The  same  we  read,  also,  in  the  history  of  Corne- 
lius, (Acts  x.  45.)  "  on  the  Gentiles  also  was  poured 
out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  they  heard  thera 
speak  with  tongues."  And  Peter,  in  narrating  the 
history,  (Acts  xi,  15.)  says,  "  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on 
them  as  [he  fell]  on  us  at  the  beginning" — and  they 
were  "  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  Yet,  as  we 
read  nothing  of  wind  in  this  history,  it  should  seem 
that  the  symboHcal  Jire  only  appeared  ;  and  that 
these  Gentiles  were  baptized  by  fire  falling  from 
heaven ;  and  afterwards  by  water,  as  directed  by 
Peter. 

[After  all  that  is  said  above,  the  question,  respect- 
ing the  baptism  by  Jire  in  Matt.  iii.  11,  and  Luke  iiL 
16,  must  still  be  determined  by  a  simple  reference 
to  the  succeeding  verse  in  each  case.  The  whole 
passage  is  as  follows :  (and  John  said,)  "  I  indeed 
baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance  ;  but  there 
cometh  one  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not 
worthy  to  bear ;  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire  :  Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and 
he  will  thoroughly  purge  his  floor,  and  gather  hii 
wheat  into  his  gamer ;  but  the  chaff  he  will  bum 
with  unquenchable  fire."  Here  the  wheat  are  evi- 
dently those  who  receive  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  and 
embrace  his  doctrines;  these  he  will  baptize  with^ 
the  Holy  Ghost,  i.  e.  he  will  impart  to  them  spiritual 

flfts,  the  teachings  and  consolations  of  the  Holy 
pirit :  while  the  chaff  are  as  evidently  those  who 
reject  Christ  and  his  doctrines,  and  live  in  sin: 
these  he  will  baptize  with  Jire  "unquenchable;* 
they  shall  "go  away  to  everlasting  punishment*. 
Compare  also  Matt.  iii.  10.     R. 

III.    BAPTISM    IN    THE    NAME    OF  JeSUS  ChRIST. 

Many  difficulties  nave  been  raised  on  the  words  of 
Luke:  (Acts  x.  48.)  " Be  baptized  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins."  And 
again,  (chap.  viii.  16.)  "They  were  baptized  in  thm 
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«AME  OF  THE  LORB  Jesus."  It  has  been  questioned, 
whether  l)a|)ti!SHi  was  ever  administered  hi  the  name 
of  Je^us  only,  witliout  exj)resH  mention  of  the 
Fatlier  and  tiie  Spirit ;  and  whether  such  ba})tism 
could  be  vahd  or  lawful.  Many  fatjiers,  and  some 
councils,  believed  that  the  apostles,  occasionally,  had 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  only;  and  Ambrose 
asserts  that  though  one  person  only  of  the  Trinity 
were  expresst^d,  the  baptism  is  perfect.  "For," adds 
he,  "whosoever  names  one  person  of  the  Trinity, 
means  the  whole."  But,  as  this  oj)inion  is  founded 
only  on  a  dubious  fact,  and  an  obscure  text,  it  is  not 
imi)Ossible  that  these  fathers  and  councils  might  be 
mistaken ;  first^  as  to  the  fact,  and  explanation  of 
tJie  text ;  and  secondly y  in  the  consequences  they 
drew  from  it.  It  may  be  shown,  (.1.)  that  the  text 
in  the  Acts  is  not  clear  for  this  opinion  ;  (2.)  that  it 
is  very  dubious  whether  the  apostles  ever  baptized 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  only.  By  bajuizing  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  may  be  signified,  (1.)  eitlier  to  bap- 
tize with  invocation  of  the  name  of  Jesus  alone, 
without  mentioning  the  Father  and  the  Spirit ;  or 
(2.)  to  baptize  in  his  name,  by  his  authority,  with 
his  baptism,  and  into  his  religif)n,  (making  express 
mention  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,)  as  he 
has  clearly  and  plainly  commanded  in  Matthew. 
Since,  therefore,  we  have  a  j)ositive  jmd  explicit  text 
for  this  sei-vice, — what  should  induce  us  to  l(;ave  it, 
and  to  follow  another  capable  of  different  senses  ? 
Who  will  believe  that  the  apostles,  forsaking  the  form 
of  baptism  prescribed  to  them  by  Jesus  CJu-ist,  had 
instituted  another  form,  quite  new,  and  without  ne- 
cessity? In  fact,  the  opinion  that  bajjtism  ougjit  to 
he  administered  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Trinity, 
and  with  express  invocation  of  three  persons,  has  a 
clear  text  of  Scripture  in  its  favor,  wher<"  the  rite  is 
instituted,  as  it  were,  and  expressly  Treated  of;  and 
this  against  an  incidental  mention  of  it  in  a  historical 
relation,  among  other  things,  and  capable  of  several 
senses. 

There  is  a  very  sudden  turn  of  metaphor  used  by 
the  apostle  Paul,  in  Rom.  vi.  3 — 5.  "  Know  ye  not  that 
so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were 
baptized  into  his  death'?  therefore  we  are  buried  with 
hAm  by  baptism  into  death  .  .  .  that  we  should  walk  in 
newness  of  life.  For  if  we  iiave  been  planted  to- 
^tiher  [with  him]  in  the  likeness  of  his  deaths  we  shall 
^'^  also  ])lanted  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection." 
Now  what  has  baptism  to  do  with  planting  ?  Wherein 
consists  their  similarity,  so  as  to  justify  the  resem- 
blance here  im[)lied  ?  In  1  Pet.  iii.  21.  we  find  the 
apostle  speaking  of  baptism,  figuratively,  as  "saving 
-j;''  and  alluding  to  Noah,  who  long  lay  buried  in 
the  ark,  as  corn  long  lies  buried  in  the  earth.  Now, 
as  after  having'  died  to  his  former  course  of  life  in 
t)eing  naptized,  a  convert  was  considered  as  rising  to 
I  renewed  life,  so  after  having  been  separated  from 
lis  former  connections,  his  seed-bed  as  it  were,  afler 
naving  died  in  being  j)lanted,  he  was  considered  as 
rising  to  renewed  life  also.  The  ideas,  therefore, 
conveyed  by  the  apostle  in  these  verses  are  f>recivsely 
:ne  siime ;  though  the  metaphors  are  different. 
VIoreover,  if  it  were  anciently  common  to  speak  of  a 
person,  afl(;r  baptism,  as  rising  to  n^newed  life,  and 
['to  consider  corn  also  as  sprouting  to  a  renewed  life, 
:htn  we  see  how  easily  Hymeneus  and  Philetus  (] 
rim.  i.  18.)  "concerning  the  truth  might  err,  saying, 
:hat  the  resurrection  was  past  already ;"  that  is,  in 
3apti8m,  [quasi  in  planting,  that  is,  in  being  transfer- 
red ro  Christianity.]  in  which  error  they  did  little 
nore  than  annex  tneir  old  heathen  notions  to  the 
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Christian  institution.  The  ti-aneition  was  extremely 
easy  ;  but,  unless  checked  in  time,  the  error  might 
have  become  very  dangerous.  We  think  this  more 
likely  to  have  been  the  fact  respecting  thes(?  errone- 
ous teachers,  than  any  allusion  to  vice,  a.-^  death,  and  to 
a  njtum  to  virtue,  iis  life  ;  which  Warburton  proposes, 
(Div.  Leg.  vol.  i.  j).  435.)  and  the  notion  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  by  INlenander,  who  taught  (Irena?us,  lib 
i.  cap.  21.)  that  his  discipl»;s  obtained  resurreclio!!  by 
his  baj)tism,  and  so  became  inunortal.  How  easily 
figurative  language  suffers  under  the  misconstructions 
ot  gross  conception ! 

IV.  BAPTISM  FOR  THE  DEAD.  The  ajKistle  Paul, 
(1  Cor.  XV.  2l).)  proving  the  resurrection  ol"  the  dead, 
says,  "If  the  dead  rise  not  at  all,  what  shall  they  do 
who  are  baptized  for  the  dead  .^"  The  question  is, 
What  is  meant  by  "  baptism  tor  the  dead  ?"  No  one 
pretends,  that  the  apostle  approves  the  j)ractice,  or 
authorizes  the  opinion.  It  is  sufficient,  that  there 
were  people  who  thus  thought  and  acted  at  the  time. 
Obsen'e,  also,  he  does  not  say,  the  Corinthians  caused 
themselves  to  Ix^  baptized  for  the  dead;  but — "what 
shall  THEY  do,  who  are  l)a})tized  for  the  dead  ?"  How 
will  THEYSU])])ort  this  practice,  upon  what  will  thet 
justify  it,  if  the  dead  rise  not  again,  and  if  souls  de- 
parted rise  not  after  death  ?  We  might  easily  show,, 
that  some  at  this  time,  who  called  themselves  Chris- 
tians, were  baptized  for  the  dead, — for  the  advantage 
of  the  dead.  When  this  ej)istle  to  the  Corinthians 
was  written,  twenty-three  years  after  the  resurrection 
of  our  Saviour,  several  heretics  (as  the  Simonians, 
Gnostics,  and  Nicolait^ms)  denied  the  real  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  and  acknowledged  only  a  metaphor- 
ical resurrection  received  in  ba})tism.  The  Marcion- 
ites,  who  a})})eared  some  time  afterwards,  embraced 
the  same  princij)les;  they  denied  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and,  which  is  more  particular,  they  received 
baptism  for  the  dead.  This  we  learn  from  Tertullian, 
who  tells  the  Marcionites,  that  they  ought  not  to  use 
Paul's  authority,  in  favor  of  their  practice  of  receiving 
"baptism  for  the  dead  ;"  and  that  if  the  apostle  no- 
tices this  custom,  it  is  only  to  prove  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  against  themselves.  In  another  place,  he 
confesses  that  in  Paul's  time,  some  were  bajttized  a 
second  time  for  the  dead, — on  behalf  of  the  i\ot\d ; 
hoping  it  would  be  of  service  to  others,  as  to  their 
resurrection,  (contra  Marcion.  v.  10 ;  De  Resurrect* 
Carnis,  c.  48.) 

Chrysostom  says,  that  among  the  Marcionitea, 
'when  any  of  their  catechumens  die,  th<;y  lay  a  living 
person  under  the  bed  of  the  decetised  ;  then,  advanc-  . 
mg  toward  the  dead  body,  they  ask  whetlier  he  lie 
^v^lling  to  receive  baptism.  The  person  under  the 
bed  answers  for  him,  that  he  desires  earnestly  to  be 
baptized  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  is  so,  instead  of  the 
dead  j)f'r8on  ;  jlius  making  a  mummery  of  this  sacred 
administration^fln  1  Cor.  Homil.  40.j  Epij)haniu8al80 
asserts  that  tlie  Marcionites  received  baptism  not  only 
once,  but  frequently,  as  oflen  as  they  thought  proper; 
and  they  procured  themselves  to  be  baptized  in  the 
name  of  those  among  them  who  died  without  bap- 
tism, as  s»d)stituted  representatives  of  such  j»erson8; 
and  that  Paul  had  tliese»heretics  in  view.  (Hoeres.  42. 
et  28.) 

Bochart  has  collected  no  less  than  fifteen  senses  in 
which  this  pa.ssage  has  been  taken  by  the  learned, 
such  is  its  obscurity ;  but  it  is  only  obscure  to  us,  by 
reason  of  our  ignorance  of  ancient  customs.  It  wa« 
clear  to  the  apostle ;  and  equally  clear  to  those  to 
whom  he  wrote.^  He  refers  to  a  rite  well  known, 
openly  and  avowed  y  practised  :  not  by  a  few,  nor  by 
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a  petty  sect  c  t'  Cliristiaiis,  but  by  a  whole  people :  in 
short,  it  was  familiar  to  the  Corinthians,  and  needed 
no  explanation.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  the 
import  of  the  Jewish  practice  in  cases  of  pollution 
by  a  dead  body,  should  have  been  so  imperfectly 
applied  in  explanation  of  this  subject ;  but  we  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  apply  the  idea  to  the  illustration 
of  the  text.  The  first  office  performed  to  a  dead 
body  was  washing:  and  tliis  was  common  to  the 
heathen, 

Tarquinii  corpus  honafamina  lavit  et  unxii; 

and  to  the  Jews,  as  appears  from  the  Talmud ;  and 
to  the  early  Christians,  Acts  ix.  37.     Accordingly, 
the  person  who  laid  out,  and  washed,  a  dead  body, 
and  consequently  participated  in  the  pollution  occa- 
sioned by  death,  participated  also  in  the  customary 
interment  of  the  dead.     Death  was,  as  it  were,  im- 
puted to  him  ;  and  he  continued  in  a  state  of  seclusion 
from  society  till  the  third  day.      On  that  day  he 
washed  hhnself  thoroughly  in  water,  and  was  bap- 
tized by  the  sprinkhng  of  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer ; 
which  restored  him  to  his  place  among  the  living, 
and  was  to  him  a  release  from  his  sepulchral  state ; 
in  other  words,  a  resurrection.     This  sprinkling  is 
expressly  enumerated  among  the  Jewish  baptisms  by 
the  apostle,  Heb.  ix.  10,  13.     See  also,  in  Gr.  Ecclus. 
xxxiv.  25.     Suppose,  then,  a  person  to  be  polluted  by 
a  dead  body  on  Friday  afternoon,  he  would  be  sym- 
bolically dead  the  remainder  of  the  day,  the  whole 
of  Saturday,  and  until  he  was  baptized  by  the  ashes 
on  the   Sunday  morning:  such  being  the   Hebrew 
manner  of  reckoning  three  days.     It  is  evident,  that 
he  sympathized  with  the  death  of  the  party  who  oc- 
casioned his  pollution,  by  symbolizing  with  his  inter- 
ment, and  with  his  wjishing ;  and  if  the  Jews  under- 
stood the  symbol,  and  attached  to  the   subsequent 
baptism  the  idea  of  an   illustration   of  the  national 
hope  of  a  resurrection,  (Acts  xxiii.  6.)  then  the  apos- 
tle's argument  is  extremely  cogent  on  that  people : 
"What  shall  they — the  Jews — do,  who  are  baptized 
for  the  dead  ;  [hterally,  instead  of  the  dead,  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  dead,  vfy.oror,  plural,]  if  there  is  not, 
if  there  cannot  be,  any  such  thing  as  a  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  why  do  they  undergo  a  ceremony  the 
very  purport  and  intention  of  which  is  the  prefigura- 
tion  of  a  resurrection  ?     Why  are  they  baptized  as 
substitutes  for — as   representatives   of — the   dead  ?" 
From  this  argument  the  Sadducees  among  the  Jews 
must  be  excepted  ;  and  also  the  heathen.     The  apos- 
tle's words,  therefore,  are  not  general,  but  an  argu- 
mentum  ad  hominem.     The  reader  will  also  observe 
the  force  of  the  article  before  the  term  dead,  rror 
t'sxofov,  not  any  dead,  nor  the  dead  in  general,  but, 
those  dead  well  known  to  the  parties ; — as  the  cus- 
tom was  well  known  to  the  Corinthians.     That  the 
Jews  really  did  attach  the  idea  of  regeneration  to 
baptism  in  the  case  of  converts,  as  observed  by  Cal- 
met,  in  the  early  part  of  this  article,  is  well  knowii 
from  Maimonides,  and  other  rabbins :  and  the  resem- 
blance between  regeneration^  importing  a  renewal  of 
life,  and  resurrection^  importing  also  a  renewal  of  life, 
is  so  close,  that  they  might  almost  be  considered  as 
t)vo  words  expressing  the  same  thing ;  and,  probably, 
they  were  so  used  among  the  Jews. 

[This  passage  respecting  baptism  for  the  dead  (1 
Cor.  XV.  29.)  has  been  a  stumbhng-block  to  interpret- 
ers in  every  age.  Neither  of  the  explanations  above 
pven  is  satisfactory ;  and  it  may  not,  therefore,  be 
uninteresting  to  the  reader,  to  have  the  subject  pur- 
iueci  to  a  gfreater  extent.     In  doing  this,  the  writer 


is  happy  in  bemg  able  to  avail  himself  of  manuecnpi 
notes  of  lectures  delivered  on  this  epistle  by  the_j 
learned  and  pious  professor  Neander  of  Berlin  ;  and, 
more  particularly,  the  judgments  passed  upon  the 
testimony  of  the  fathers  hi  tlie  following  paragraphs, 
rest  upon  his  authority. 

The  most  ancient  interpretation  which  we  have  of 
the  passage,  follows  the  simple  and  hteral  meaning  of 
the  words :  (iunTltfa-dui  mtn  vfXQ(7n\  to  be  baptized^  Jor^ 
instead  of,  the  dead.     In  this  it  is  assumed,  that  at  the 
time  when  Paul  wrote,  many  Christians  had  con 
ceived  superstitious  notions  in  respect  to  the  effica<*.y 
of  the  external  rite  of  baptism ;  they  sup})Osed  tiia 
those  catechumens  and  others  who  died  without  bap 
tism,  were  exposed  to  certain  damnation  ;  and  there- 
fore they  had  adopted  a  vicarious  mode  by  which 
they  might  still  receive  the  benefit  of  the  rite,  viz.  thf^ 
relatives  or  friends  of  such  deceased  persons  wen 
baptized  in  their  stead.     Paul  (it  is  admitted)  caniio 
of  course  assent  to  such  a  superstition  ;  but  he  argue! 
here  only  ad  hominem^  or  ex  concessis ;  i.  e.  "  this  very 
superstition  shows,  how  deeply  the  belief  in  a  resur 
rection  is  grounded  in  the  very  nature  of  man."     Ter 
tuUian  (as  quoted  above)  remarks,  that  this  superstitioi 
would  be   something  entirely  heathenish  ;   and    ht 
compares  it  with  the  lustrations  of  the  heathen  i'oi 
the  dead  on  the  first  of  February.     This  inlerpreta. 
tion  is  also  found  in  the  commentary  of  Hilarius.— 
There  are,  indeed,  many  things  to  be  said  in  favor  of^ 
the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  such  u  supersti 
tion  ;  but  the  passage  of  TertuUian  cannot  properly 
be  thus  applied  ;  because  he  comes  to  this  conclusio 
only  through  an  exegetical  inference.     E})iphaniu 
is  of  opinion,  that  among  the  sect  of  Ceriuthus  the 
usage  was  prevalent,  that  living  persons  were  baptize 
in  place  of  the  dead ;  and  he  appeals  to  an  ancien 
tradition,  which  related  that  Paul  had  condenine< 
such   a  superstition.     But  the  accounts  which   ar 
given  by  Epiphanius  are  to  be  received  with  gi-ea, 
caution  and  suspicion.     Chrysostom  also  relates  o' 
the  Marcionites  the  story  which  has  been  alread 
quoted  above.     But  in  respect  to  this  alleged  custon 
of  the  Marcionites,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  not  so  ol 
as  the  sect  of  Marcion.     At  least,  the  customs  whic 
were  prevalent  among  the  Marcionites  of  Chrysos 
tom's  da}^,  and  in  Syria,  cannot  justly  be  charge( 
upon  Marcion  himself  and  his  immediate  disciples 
The  whole  rests  upon  conjecture  ;  and  this,  so  far  ai 
it  concerns  the  apostolic  age,  is  improbable.     Indeed 
the  probability  is,  that  the  Marcionites  would  neve 
have  introduced  such  a  custom,  had  it  not  been  fo 
their  misapprehension  of  this  passage  of  the  apostle 
But  even  if  there  was  actually  such  a  superstitiouiP 
custom  extant,  we  are  by  no  means  entitled  to  as- 
sume,  that   Paul   would  Veel  himself  warrantt;d   to 
deduce  from  it  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  resurrec- 
tion.    A   practice  so  superstitious   and    unchristian 
Paul   would    never   have   alluded  to,  without  con- 
demning and  contesting  it.     Besides,  it  is  quite  im- 
probable, that  at  so  early  a  period  there  was  any  such 
a  class  of  persons  as  catechumens. 

Another  interpretation,  adopted  by  many,  takes 
the  word  baptize  in  its  hteral  sense;  but  gives  to 
vnin  the  sense /or  the  sake  of  and  supposes  the  pltn-al 
vfxofTjv  to  be  put  by  enallage  for  the  singular  ifxt^otl. 
Then  the  sense  is,  "  What  do  they,  who  are  baptized 
for  the  dead  ?"  i.  e.  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  the  cruci- 
fied Saviour.  The  argument  would  here  be  good  ;  but 
the  use  of  ^'nin  would  be  unumial,  since  it  must  then 
mean  in  faith  on  a  deceased  Jesus.  But  the  use  of 
the  plural  for  the  singular  is  here  inadmissible  ;  bot) 
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on  accounf  of  the  great  harshness,  aiid  particularly 
I  be(rauso  oftlie  following  jjlural  pronoun  ui'kov. 

It  lias  also  been  proposed  to  take  v/it(j  in  the  sense 
of  over,  "to  baptize  over  the  dead;"  i.  e.  either  upon 
the  graves  of  Christian  martyrs,  or  by  the  deathbeds 
of  expiring  Christians.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  any  such  custom  ;  nor  would  there 
be  any  force  whatever  in  such  an  argument.  It 
could,  at  most,  be  only  as  before,  an  argumentum  ad 
hominem. 

There  remain,  however,  two  modes  of  ex{)lanation 
here,  both  of  which  are  natural,  and  give  an  easy  and 
satisfactory  sense.  It  is  perhaps  more  a  matter  of 
taste  than  of  argument,  which  of  the  two  is  to  be 
preferred. 

The  one  method  sets  out  from  the  literal  and  perhaps 
original  meaning  of  the  word  [iunriiftv,  to  immerse^  im- 
merire^  i.  e.  so  as  to  be  entirely  sunk  or  immersed  in  any 
tiling.  Thus  in  Isa.  xxi.  4.  instead  of  "ftarfulness 
afirighted  me,"  the  Septuagint  reads,  "iniquity  baj)- 
tized  me,"  i.  e.  overwhelmed  me,  so  that  I  was 
wholly  immersed  in  it.  Hence,  also,  rnetaphoricall}^, 
^am'i'ifndai,  to  be  immersed  in  calamities ;  as  in  Matt. 
XX.  22,  and  Mark  x.  38,  "  Can  ye  be  baptized  with  the 
baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with  ?"  and  also  Luke 
xii.  50,  "  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with ;  and 
how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished !"  So 
also  Josephus,  (B.  J.  iv.  3.  3.)  in  speaking  of  bands 
of  robbers  who  had  crept  into  Jerusalem,  which  was 
then  defenceless,  says,  varenov  i(ianrtnav  iiv  imXiv, 
"  afterwards  they  baptized  the  city,"  i.  e.  filled  it  with 
confusion  and  suffering,  immersed  it  in  calamities. 
This  meaning  now  furnishes  a  very  appropriate  sense 
in  the  passage  in  question.  The  argument  of  the 
apostle  then  is:  "If  the  dead  rise  not  at  all,  of  what 
avail  is  it  to  expose  ourselves  to  so  many  dangers  and 
calamities  in  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  and  future 
reward  ?  in  the  hope  that  we  shall  rise  again  and 
enter  into  rest  ?  since,  if  the  supposition  be  true,  we 
are  ol  vfxooi  dead,  and  are  never  to  rise."  Compare 
rerses  30  and  31,  where  jcnSwevm,  to  be  in  jeopardy, 
^nd  ano^vilaxin,  to  die,  are  substituted  for  ^anritv),  to 
baptize ;  compare  also  the  use  of  the  word  dead  in 
Luke  XX.  38. 

The  objections  which  may  be  suggested  to  this 
mterpretation,  are  the  following:  (1.)  The  word  bap- 
tize is  thus  taken  here  in  a  figurative  signification, 
while  there  is  in  fact  nothing  which  requires  it  to  be 
so  taken.  (2.)  It  i^  remarkable,  that  Paul  should 
here  use  baptize  twice  in  this  sense,  instead  of  using 
some  other  word, — especially  as  he  repeats  no  other 
word  in  thOj^same  manner.  (3.)  The  baptizing*;  in  v. 
29  seems  to  be  something  common  to  all  Christians ; 
whereas  the  dangers  spoken  of  in  v.  30,  etc.  are 
tliose  of  Paul  himself,  or,  at  most,  those  of  the 
preachers  of  Christianity. 

The  other  remaining  method  retains  the  literal  and 
usual  sense  of  baptize,  as  designating  the  ordinary 
religious  rite ;  and  grounds  itself  particularly  on  the 
circumstance,  that  in  the  previous  verses,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  Paul  makes  the  relation  between  the 
rcsurnu'tion  of  Christ  and  the  resurrection  of  believ- 
ers an  object  of  great  prominency.  "  They  are  buried 
with  him  in  baptism  unto  death ;  wherein  also  they 
are  risen  with  him  unto  newness  of  life,"  etc.  Rom. 
vi.  4  ;  Col.  ii.  12.  Baptism,  therefore,  is  to  them  not 
only  the  symbol  of  a  present  resurrection  to  a  new 
life,  but  also  the  symbol  of  a  jjarticipation  in  the 
future  resurrection.  Keeping  this  idea  in  view,  the 
question  very  naturally  and  cogently  arises:  "If  th" 
^ead  rise  not,  what  do  they  who  are  baptized  for  the 


dead  ?"  i.  e.  who  are  baptized  into  a  belief  in  Chnst 
and  a  resurrection,  and  into  the  hope  of  partici- 
pating in  that  resurrection,  while  yet  they  are  never 
to  rise  again,  but  lor  ever  to  remain  dead.  Why  are 
tney  baptized  into  a  belief,  in  which,  after  all,  diey 
do  not  believe  ?  What  means  such  baptism  as  this.' 
and  what  is  the  benefit  of  it  either  here  or  hereafter? 

The  objections  to  be  suggested  here  are  :  (1.)  That 
the  argument  of  the  ai)ostle  is  thus  reduced  ad  homi- 
nem, though  more  extensive  mid  strong(;r  than  in  the 
cases  above  considered.  (2.)  That  the  transition 
from  verse  29  to  verse  30  is  thus  rendered  quite  ab- 
rupt and  unusual. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  verse  29  is  to  be  taken 
in  immediate  connection  with  verse  19;  the  inter 
vening  nine  verses  being  a  digression  or  j)arenthesis. 
Taking  into  view  this  connection  of  verse  29  with 
both  the  verses  19  and  30,  the  writer  has  ever  been 
inclined  to  prefer  the  former  of  these  two  interpreta- 
tions ;  since  in  this  way  verse  29  forms  with  those 
two  verses  a  continuous  whole,  in  which  the  idea  of 
calamity  and  danger  is  dwelt  upon  throughout ;  while 
in  the  other  mode,  a  new  and  less  forcible  appeal  is 
interposed  between  the  two  parts  of  one  and  the 
same  argument  expressed  in  verses  19  and  30.  The 
excellent  Neander  inclines  to  the  latter  method; 
which  is  also  that  of  Wetstein.     *U. 

BARABBAS,  a  remarkable  thief,  guilty  also  of 
sedition  and  murder ;  yet  prefern^d  before  Jesus 
Christ,  by  the  Jews,  John  xviii.  40.  Origen  says, 
that  in  many  copies,  Barabbas  was  called  Jesus 
likewise.  The  Armenian  lias  the  same  reading : 
"Whom  will  ye  that  I  deliver  unto  you  ;  Jesus  Ba- 
rablias,  or  Jesus  who  is  called  Christ?"  This  gives 
an  additional  spirit  to  the  history  ;  and  well  deserves 
notice. 

BARACHIAS,  father  of  Zechariah,  mentioned 
Matt,  xxiii.  35.  [There  are  two  [lersons  to  whom 
this  name  is  referred  with  gi-eater  or  less  j)rol)abiHty 
by  commentators ;  since  there  are  two  Zechariahs 
mentioned  in  history  as  having  been  slain  by  the 
people  in  the  midst  of  the  temple.  The  first  is 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  mentioned  in  2  Chron. 
xxiv.  20,  seq.  as  having  been  slain  in  the  court  of  the 
temple  by  the  command  of  king  Joash.  If  this  was 
the  Zechariah  intended  by  Jesus,  then  his  father  must 
have  borne  two  names;  a  thing  not  uncommon 
among  the  Jews.  The  other  is  Zechariah  the  son 
of  Baruch,  mentioned  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  iv.  fi.  4.) 
as  having  been  slain  by  the  zealots  in  the  midst 
of  the  temple,  just  before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem. 
The  name  Baruch,  and  the  circumstances,  corres])ond 
here  entirely ;  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact,  that 
this  Zechariah  was  not  thus  murdered  until  long 
afler  the  death  of  Christ,  who  must  then  have  spoken 
prophetically,  whereas  he  evidently  aj)j)ears  to  syieak 
only  of  the  past.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  which  is 
the  only  one,  some,  as  Hug,  (Einl.  ii.  p.  10.)  have 
RUi>posed  that  Jesus  did  in  fact  speak  prophetically 
and  prospectively ;  but  that  when  Matthew  penned 
his  Gos])el,  afler  the  event  thus  predicted  had  acni- 
ally  taken  place,  he  chose  to  make  the  Saviour  em- 
ploy an  aorist  instead  of  a  future  tense  in  respect  to 
it;  in  order  to  cail  the  attention  of  his  nridcM-s  to  if 
as  an  historical  fact,  rather  than  as  a  prophetical  allu 
sion.     R. 

BARAK,  the  son  of  Ab  noam,  who  wjls  chosen 
by  God  to  deliver  the  I  lebrews  from  that  Iwndage 
under  which  they  were  held  by  Jabin,  king  of  the 
Canaanites,  Jud^-.  iv.  4.  He  refused  to  obey  xhe 
Lord's   orders,   signified   to   him    by   Deborah    ih 
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proplietess,  unless  she  consented  to  go  with  him. 
Deborah,  therefore,  uccoinpanied  liiin  towards  Ke- 
desh  of  Na{)htali ;  and  having  assembled  10,000  men, 
they  advancciJ  to  mount  Tabor.  Sisera,  being  in- 
formed of  this  movement,  marched  with  900  chariots 
of  war,  and  encamped  near  the  river  Kishon  ;  but 
Barak  rapidly  descejiding  from  mount  Tabor,  and 
the  Lord  having  spnjad  terror  througli  SSisera'sarmy, 
a  compl(!te  victory  vva^^  easily  obtained.  Sisera  was 
killed  l)y  Jael,  and  Barak  and  Deborah  composed  a 
hynm  of  thanksgiving.     See  Deborah. 

BARliAKIAN,  a  word  used  by  the  Hebrews  to 
denote  a  stnmger ;  one  who  knows  neither  the  holy 
language  nor  the  law.  According  to  the  Greeks,  all 
other  nations,  however  learned  or  polite  they  might 
be  in  themselves  and  in  their  manners,  were  barba- 
rians. Hence  J*aul  com])rehends  all  mankind  under 
the  names  of  Greeks  and  barbarians,  (Rom.  i.  14.) 
and  Luke  calls  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Malta, 
barbarians,  Acts  xxviii.  2,  4.  In  1  Cor.  xiv.  11.  the 
a[)ostle  says,  that  if  he  who  speaks  a  foreign  language 
in  an  ai*sembly,  be  not  understood  by  those  to  whom 
he  discourses,  with  respect  to  them  he  is  a  barbarian  ; 
and,  reciprocally,  if  he  understand  not  those  who 
■peak  to  him,  tliey  are  to  him  barbarians.  Barbarian, 
therefore,  is  used  in  Scripture  for  every  stranger,  or 
foreigner,  who  does  not  speak  our  native  language, 
and  includes  no  implication  whatever  of  savage  nature 
or  manners  in  those  respecting  whom  it  is  used. 

BAR-CHOCHEBA,  or  Chochebas,  or  Chochi- 
BDS,  a  famous  impostor.  It  is  said,  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Bar-Chocheba,  that  is.  Son  of  the  Star^  from 
the  words  of  Balaam,  which  he  applied  to  himself  as 
the  Messiah  :  "There  shall  come  a  star  [cocdb)  out 
of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  out  of  Israel."  Bar-Chocheba 
engaged  the  Jews  to  revolt,  (A.  D.  136,)  under  the 
reign  of  Adrian,  who  sent  Julius  Severus  against 
him.  The  Roman  shut  him  up  in  Bether,  the  siege 
of  which  was  long  and  obstinate.  The  town,  how- 
ever, was  at  length  taken,  and  the  war  finished.  Bar- 
Chocheba  j)erished,  and  the  multitude  of  Jews  put 
to  death,  or  sold  daring  the  war,  and  in  consequence 
of  it,  was  almost  innumerable.  After  this,  Adrian 
published  an  edict,  forbidding  the  Jews,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  visit  Jerusalem  ;  and  guards  were  placed  at 
the  gates,  to  prevent  their  entering.  The  reliellion 
of  Bar-Chocheba  happened  A.  D.  136,  in  the  19th 
year  of  Adrian. 

BAR- JESUS,  a  Jewish  magician  in  the  isle  of 
Cyprus,  Acts  xiii.  6.  Luke  calls  him  Elymas,  which 
in  Arabic  is,  the  sorcerer.  He  was  with  the  procon- 
sul, Sergius  Paulus,  who,  sending  for  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabjLs,  desired  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  Bar-Jesus 
endeavoring  to  hinder  the  proconsul  from  embracing 
Cliristianity,  Paul,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  said, 
"Thou  enemy  of  all  righteousness^  wilt  thou  not 
cease  to  pervert  the  ways  of  the  Lord  ?  Behold,  the 
band  of  the  Lord  is  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  blind, 
not  seeing  the  sun,  for  a  season ;"  which  took  place 
immediately.  The  proconsul  was  converted,  and 
Origen  and  Chrysostom  suppose,  that  Elymas  was 
also  converted,  and  that  Paul  restored  his  sight. 

BAR-JONA,  a  name  by  which  our  Saviour  some- 
times calls  Peter;  (Matt.  xvi.  17.)  i.  q.  son  of  Jonah. 

BARIS,  the  name  of  a  palace  begun  by  John  Hir- 
canus,  on  the  mountain  of  the  temple ;  and  which 
afterwards  was  used  for  the  residence  of  the  Asmo- 
naean  princes.  Herod  the  Great  made  a  citadel  of  it, 
which  he  called  Antonia,  in  honor  of  his  friend  Mark 
A.ntorjy.     See  Antoptia. 

BARLEY.     In  Palestine,  barley  was  sown  in  au- 


tunm,  and  reaped  in  spring,  that  is,  at  the  passovei 
The  rabbins  sometimes  called  barley  the  food  ol 
beasts,  because  they  fed  their  cattle  with  it,  1  Kinga 
iv.  28.  In  Homer,  we  find  barley  always  give?,  to 
horses.  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the  Egyptians  ate 
neither  wheat  nor  barley,  using  a  particular  sort  of 
corn  instead  of  them.  Nevertheless,  the  Hebrews 
frequently  used  barley  bread,  2  Sam.  xvii.  28.  Da- 
vid's friends  brought  hhn  in,  his  flight,  wheat,  barley, 
&.C.  and  Solomon  sent  wheat,  barley,  wine,  and  oil, 
to  the  servants  whom  king  Hiram  had  furnished 
him,  for  the  works  at  Libanus,  2  Chron.  ii.  15.  See 
also  John  vi.  9 ;  2  Kings  iv.  42. 

Moses  remarks,  that  when  the  hail  fell  in  Egypt, 
the  flax  and  the  barley  were  bruised  and  destroyed, 
because  the  flax  was  full  grown,  and  the  barley  form- 
ing its  green  ears ;  but  the  wheat  and  the  rye  were 
not  damaged,  because  they  were  only  in  the  blade, 
Gen.  ix.  31.  This  was  some  days  before  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt;  or  before  the 
passover.  In  Egypt,  barley  harvest  does  not  begin 
till  toward  the  end  of  April. 

BARNABAS,  Joseph,  or  Joses,  a  disciple  of  Je- 
sus, and  a  companion  of  the  apostle  Paul.  He  was 
a  Levite,  and  a  native  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  is 
believed  to  have  sold  all  his  property,  and  laid  the 
price  of  it  at  the  apostles'  feet,  Acts  iv.  36.  It  is  said 
he  was  brought  up  with  Paul  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel. 
When  that  apostle  came  to  Jerusalem,  three  years 
•ifl;er  his  conversion,  Barnabas  introduced  him  to  the 
jther  apostles.  Acts  ix.  26,  27  about  A.  D.  37.  Five 
years  afterwards,  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  being  in- 
formed of  the  i)rogress  of  the  gospel  at  Antioch,.sent 
Barnabas  thither,  who  beheld  with  great  joy  the 
wonders  of  the  grace  of  God,  Acts  xi.  22,  24.  He 
exhorted  the  faithful  to  perseverance,  and  some  time 
afterwards  went  to  Tarsus,  to  seek  Paul,  and  bring 
him  to  Antioch,  where  they  dwelt  together  two  years, 
and  converted  great  nmnbers.  They  left  Antioch, 
A.  D.  44,  to  convey  alms  from  this  church  to  that  at 
Jerusalem,  and  at  their  return  they  brought  John 
Mark,  Barnabas's  cousin,  or  nephew.  While  they 
were  at  Antioch,  the  Holy  Ghost  directed  that  they 
should  be  separated  for  those  labors  to  which  he  had 
a])pointed  them ;  i.  e.  the  planting  of  new  churches 
among  the  Gentiles.  After  three  years  they  returned 
to  Antioch.  In  their  second  journey  into  Asia  Mi- 
nor, Barnabas,  at  Lystra,  was  taken  for  Jupiter,  but 
was  afterwards  persecuted  by  the  same  people.  In 
A.  D.  51,  he  and  Paul  were  appointed  delegates  from 
the  Syrian  church  to  Jerusalem,  and  ^hen  to  carry 
the  apostohc  decrees  to  the  Gentile  churches.  At 
Antioch  he  was  led  into  dissimulation  by  Peter,  and 
was,  in  consequence,  re])roved  by  Paul.  In  their 
return  to  Asia  Minor,  Paul  and  Barnabas  having  a 
dispute  relative  to  Mark,  Barnal)as's  n(q)liew,  they 
separated,  Paul  going  to  Asia,  and  Barnabas,  with 
Mark,  to  Cyprus,  Acts  xiii — xv ;  Gal.  ii.  13.  A 
spurious  gospel  and  epistle  are  ascribed  to  Barnabas. 
See  Fabr.  Cod.  Ay)oc.  N.  T. 

BARRENNESS,  sterility,  want  of  issue  or  frua 
Gen.  xi.  30 ;  2  Kings  ii.  19,  21.  Barrenness  is  ac- 
counted a  great  misfortune  among  the  eastern  peo])le 
and  was  especially  so  among  the  Jews.  Professon 
of  Christianity  are,  figuratively,  said  to  be  barren 
when  they  are  destitute  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
or  do  not  abound  in  good  works,  Luke  xiii.  6 — 9 ;  5 
Pet.  i.  8. 

In  the  description  of  Jericho,  2  Kings  n.  19.  w< 
read  in  the  English  version  as  follows:  The  men  ol 
Jericho  said  to  Elisha,  «  Behold,  I  pray  thee,  the  «itu 
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jiimu  of  this  city  is  pleasant,  as  luy  lord  seeth ;  but  the 
w^ttci  is  naught,  and  the  ground  barren ;" — where 
the  r»irffgin  reads,  "  causing  to  miscarry. ^^  Our  trans- 
latoj*s  stern  to  have  been  startled  at  such  a  proj)erty 
in  the  ground ;  and,  therefore,  placed  the  literal 
rendering  in  the  margin.  Again,  (v.  21.)  "  Thus 
eaith  the  Lord,  I  have  healed  these  waters;  there 
shall  not  be  from  th(uice  any  more  death,  or  barren 
land'^ — literally,  abortion.  The  import  of  the  root  of 
the  word  JHjre  translated  hanum  (n'?Dtt'::)  is,  to  bereave^ 
as  of  children:  (Gen.  xlii.  .%.) — to  lose,  as  by  abor- 
tion; to  miscarry;  (Gen.  xxxi.  38.)  "thy  slie-goats 
have  not  cast  their  young."  It  is  here  in  Piel,  and 
has  a  causative  sense,  to  cause  abortion.  This  is  here 
ascribed  to  the  soil ;  though  in  verse  21  it  is  implied 
that  the  water  was  the  cause  ;  since  that  being  healed, 
the  cause  of  abortion  ceased.  It  cannot  well  refer 
here  to  any  eflect  upon  natural  profhictions ;  because 
Jericho  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  is  pronounced 
pleasant,  and  is  called  "the  city  of  palm-trees,"  2 
Chron.  xxviii.  15.  We  must  rather,  therefore,  refer 
it  to  a  destructive  influence  on  animal  life,  arising 
partly,  perhaps,  from  the  drinking  of  the  wate^r,  and 
partly  from  the  effects  of  the  water  upon  the  adjacent 
tract  of  country. 

Nor  is  this  an  isolated  case ;  nor  is  it  peculiar  to 
Jericho  alone.  Even  at  the  present  day  there  are 
cities  in  the  same  predicament  as  that  in  which  Jeri- 
cho was;  namely,  where  animal  life  of  certain  sorts, 
pines,  and  decays,  and  dies ;  cities  where  that  pos- 
terity which  should  replace  the  current  mortality,  is 
either  not  conceived,  or  if  conceived,  is  not  brought 
to  the  birth,  or  if  brought  to  the  birth,  is  fatal  in  de- 
livery, both  to  the  mother  and  her  offspring.  That 
this  is  the  case  appears  from  the  following  relations: 
"The  inclemency  of  the  climate  of  Porto  Bello  is 
sufficiently  known  all  over  Europe  ;  not  only  strangers 
who  come  thither  are  affected  by  it,  but  even  the 
natives  themselves  suffer  in  various  inanners.  It 
destroys  the  vigor  of  nature,  and  often  imtimely  cuts 
the  thread  of  life.  It  is  a  current  opinion,  that  for- 
merly, and  even  not  above  twenty  years  since,  partu- 
rition was  here  so  dangerous,  that  it  was  seldom  any 
woman  did  not  die  in  child-bed.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  they  had  advanced  three  or  four  months  in  their 
pregnancy,  they  were  sent  to  Panama,  where  they 
continued  till  the  danger  of  delivery  was  past.  A 
few,  indeed,  had  the  firmness  to  wait  their  destiny 
in  their  own  houses ;  but  much  the  greater  number 
thought  it  more  advisable  to  undertake  the  journey, 
than  to  run  so  great  a  hazard  of  their  lives.  The 
excessive  love  which  a  lady  had  for  her  husband, 
blended  with  the  dread  that  he  would  forget  her 
during  her  absence,  his  em])loyment  not  permitting 
him  to  accompany  her  to  Panama,  determined  her  to 
set  the  first  example  of  acting  contrary  to  their  gen- 
eral custom.  The  reasons  for  her  fear  were  sufficient 
to  justify  her  resolution  to  run  the  risk  of  a  probable 
danger,  in  order  to  avoid  an  evil  which  she  knew  to 
be  certain,  and  must  have  embittered  the  whole  re- 
mainder of  her  life.  The  event  was  happy ;  she 
was  delivered,  and  recovered  her  former  health  ;  and 
the  example  of  a  lady  of  her  rank,  did  not  fail  of  in- 
sy)iring  others  with  the  like  courage,  though  not 
founded  on  the  same  reasons;  till,  by  degrees,  the 
dread  which  former  melancholy  cases  had  impressed 
on  the  mind,  and  which  gave  occasion  to  this  climate's 
beirjg  [reported]  fatal  to  pregnant  women,  was  entirely 
dispersed.  Another  oy)inion,  equally  strange,  is,  that 
the  animals  from  other  climates,  on  their  being 
wrought  to   Porto   Bello,  cease  to  procreate.     The 


inhabitants  bring  instances  of  hens,  brought  from 
Panama  or  Carthagena,  which,  immediately  on  their 
arrival,  grew  barren,  and  laid  no  more  eggs ;  and 
even  at  this  time  tlie  horned  cattle  sent  from  Panama, 
ailer  they  have  been  here  a  short  time,  lose  tlieii 
flesh  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  eatable,  though 
they  do  not  want  for  plent}^  of  good  pasture.  It  is 
certain,  that  there  are  no  horees  or  asses  bred  here ; 
which  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion,  that  this  climate 
checks  the  generation  of  creatures  produced  in  a  more 
benign  or  less  noxious  air.  However,  not  to  rely  on 
the  common  opinion,  we  inquired  of  some  intelligent 
persons,  who  differed  but  very  little  from  the  vulgar ; 
and  even  confirmed  what  they  asserted,  by  many 
known  facts  and  experiments,  performed  by  them- 
selves."    Don  Ulloa,  Voy.  S.  Amer.  vol.  i.  p.  9.3. 

This  seems  to  be  a  clear  instance  of  a  circumstance 
very  similar  to  the  genuine  import  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  "causing  to  miscarry,"  and  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  it.  How  far  the  situation  of  Porto 
Bello  and  of  Jericho  might  be  similar,  we  need  not 
inquire ;  nor  whether  Don  Ulloa  be  correct  in  re- 
garding the  air  as  the  cause  of  this  peculiarity. 

A  second  extract  is  from  Mr.  Bruce's  Travels 
(vol.  iv.  p.  469,  471,  472.) — "No  horse,  mule,  ass,  or 
any  beast  of  burden,  will  breed,  or  even  live,  at  Sen- 
naar,  or  many  miles  about  it.  Poultry  does  not  live 
there ;  neither  dog  nor  cat,  sheep  nor  bullock,  can 
be  preserved  a  season  there.  They  must  go,  every 
half  year,  to  the  sands;  though  all  possible  care  be 
taken  of  them,  they  die  in  every  place  where  the  fat 
earth  is  about  the  town,  during  the  first  season  of  the 
rains.  Two  greyhounds  which  I  brought  from  At- 
bara,  and  the  mules  which  I  brought  from  AbyssiniJl, 
lived  only  a  few  weeks  after  I  arrived.  They  seemed 
to  have  an  inward  complaint,  for  nothing  appeared 
outwardly ;  the  dogs  had  abundance  of  water,  but  I 
killed  one  of  them  from  apprehension  of  madness. 
Several  kings  have  tried  to  keep  lions ;  but  no  care 
could  prolong  their  lives  beyond  the  first  rains. 
Shekh  Ad  elan  had  two,  which  were  in  great  health, 
being  kept  with  his  horses  at  grass  in  the  sands,  but 
three  miles  from  Sennaar.  Neither  rose,  nor  any 
species  of  jessamine,  grows  here ;  no  tree,  but  the 
lemon,  flowers  near  the  city,  that  I  ever  saw :  the 
rose  has  been  often  tried,  but  in  vain.  The  soil  of 
Sennaar,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  very  unfavorable 
both  to  man  and  beast,  and  particularly  adverse  to 
their  propagation.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  owing 
to  some  noxious  quality  of  the  fat  earth  with  which 
it  is  every  way  surrounded,  and  nothing  may  be  de- 
pended upon  more  surely  than  the  fact  already  men- 
tioned, that  no  mare,  or  other  beast  of  burden,  ever 
foaled  in  the  town,  or  in  any  village  within  several 
miles  round  it.  This  remarkable  quality  ceases  upon 
removing  from  the  fertile  country  to  the  sands.  Aira, 
between  three  and  four  miles  off  Sennaar,  with  no 
water  near  it  but  the  Nile,  surrounded  with  white 
barren  sand,  agrees  pc^fectly  with  all  animals,  and 
here  are  the  quarters  where  I  saw  Shekh  Adelan  the 
minister's  horse,  (as  I  suj)pose  for  their  numbers,)  by 
far  the  finest  in  the  world  ;  where  in  safety  he 
watched  the  motions  of  his  sovereign,  who,  shut  up 
in  his  capital  of  Sennaar,  could  not  there  maintain 
one  horse  to  opy)ose  him.  But,  however  unfavorable 
this  soil  may  be  for  the  pro])agation  of  animals,  it 
contributes  very  abundantly  both  to  the  nourishment 
of  man  and  beast.  It  is  positively  said  to  render 
three  hundred  for  one,  [see  Gen.  xxvi.  12.]  which, 
however  confidently  advanced,  is,  I  think,  both  froro 
reason  and  appearance,  a  great  exaggeration      It  if 
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til  sown  with  dora  or  millet,  the  principal  food  of 
the  natives.  It  produces  also  \\  heat  and  rice,  hut 
these,  at  Sennaar,  are  sold  by  the  pound,  even  in  years 
of  plenty.  The  salt  made  use  of  at  Sennaar  is  all 
extracted  from  the  earth  about  it,  especially  at  Hal- 
faia,  so  strongly  is  the  soil  impregnated  with  this 
useful  fossil." 

This  instance  presents  a  city,  a  royal  city,  in  some 
respects  very  fertile,  which,  nevertheless,  in  other 
respects,  reminds  us  of  Jericho  :  like  that  city,  it  wan 
pleasant,  but  adverse  to  })ropagation ;  and  this  Mr. 
Bruce  attributes  to  the  nature  of  the  earth,  or  soil 
around  it.  We  find  also  this  effect  ceasing  at  a  small 
distance,  which  deserves  notice ;  because  it  is  very 
possible,  that  this  property  of  the  soil  was  the  means, 
in  the  hand  of  Providence,  to  accomplish  the  predic- 
tion of  Joshua,  respecting  the  rebuilding  of  Jericho, 
Josh.  vi.  26.     See  Abiram. 

I.  BARS  ABAS,  (Josei)h,)  surnamed  The  Just,  was 
an  early  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  and,  probably, 
among  the  seventy,  Acts  i.  21,  22,  &c.  Afler  the 
ascension  of  our  Saviour,  Peter  proposed  to  fill  up 
the  place  of  Judas,  the  traitor,  by  one  of  those  dis- 
ciples who  had  been  constant  eye-witnesses  of  our 
Saviour's  actions.  Two  persons  were  selected,  Bar- 
■abas  and  Mattliias  ;  the  lot  determined  for  Matthias. 

II.  BARSABAS,  (Judas,)  one  of  the  principal 
disciples,  (Acts  xv.  22,  et  seq.)  who,  with  others,  was 
■ent  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  carrying  a  letter 
with  the  council's  decree. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
was  of  Galilee ;  (Acts  i.  13.)  but  we  know  little  of 
him.  It  is  generally  believed  that  he  preached  the 
gospel  in  the  Indies;  (Euseb.  Ub.  v.  cap.  10.)  and 
that  he  carried  thither  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  in 
Hebrew,  where  Pantenus  found  a  copy  of  it  a  hun- 
dred years  after.  We  are  told,  likewise,  that  he 
preached  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  Persia,  which  he 
might  do,  in  passing  through  those  countries  to  In- 
dia, Many  are  of  opinion,  that  Nathanael  and  Bar- 
tholomew are  the  same  person ;  and  they  support 
this  opinion  by  these  reasons: — (1.)  No  notice  is 
taken  of  Bartholomew's  calling,  unless  his  and  Na- 
thanael's  be  the  same.  (2.)  The  evangelists  who 
speak  of  Bartholomew,  say  nothing  of  Nathanael ; 
and  John,  who  speaks  of  Nathanael,  says  nothing  of 
Bartholomew.  (3.)  Bartholomew  is  not  a  proper 
name ;  it  signifies  son  of  Tolmai,  i.  e.  Ptolemy^  be- 
sides which  he  might  be  named  Nathanael,  i.  e.  Na- 
thaniel, son  of  Ptolemy.  (4.)  John  seems  to  rank 
Nathanael  among  the  apostles,  when  he  says,  that 
Peter,  Thomas,  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  Nathanael, 
and  two  other  disciples,  being  gone  a  fishing,  Jesus 
showed  himself  to  them,  John  xxi.  2. 

The  Syrian  writers,  who  are  of  this  opinion,  call 
him  "  Nathanael-bar-Tholemy,"  and  "  Nathanael- 
ebn-Tholemy."  They  say  he  accompanied  his 
brother-apostle,  Thomas,  into  the  East;  that  they 
preached  at  Nisibis,  Mosul,  (or  Nineveh,)  Hazath, 
and  in  Persia ;  that  Thomas  went  on  to  India :  but 
we  do  not  })erceive  that  they  generally  afllirm  the 
same  of  Bartholomew.  Yet  Anirus,  a  Syriac  author, 
quoted  by  Assemanni,  writes,  that  "  Nathanael-ebn- 
Tholemy,  the  disciple  of  Thomas,  (rather  fellow-dis- 
ciple with  Thomas,)  and  Lebbeus,  of  the  twelve, 
with  Addeus,  (or  Thaddeus,)  Marus,  and  Agheus, 
who  had  been  of  the  seventy,  taught  Nisibis,  al- 
Gzeirat,  (i.  e.  Mesopotamia,)  Mosul,  Babylonia,  and 
Chaldea ;  also  Arabia,  the  East  country,  Nebaioth, 
Huzzath,  }md  Persia.  Also,  going  into  the  greater 
Armenia,  he  converted  the  inhabitants  to  Christian- 


ity, and  there  built  a  church.  Lastly,  he  removeu 
to  India,  as  far  as  China."  This  hiist  particular  may 
be  true  of  Thomas  ;  but  is  very  questionable  as  to 
his  associate  Bartholomew.  All  other  writers  place 
the  scene  of  this  apostle's  lalK)rs  in  the  regiona 
around  Persia  and  Armenia.  The  Syrian  canons: 
place  the  fifth  seat  of  ecclesiastical  honor  at  Baby- 
lon, in  consideration  of  "  Thomas,  the  apostle  of  the 
Hindoos  and  Chinese;  and  of  Bartholomew,  who  is 
also  the  Nathanael  of  the  Syrians."  So  that  it  may 
be  taken,  generally,  that  Bartholomew  was  the  apos- 
tle of  Mesopotamia  and  Persia. 

A  spurious  Gospel  of  Bartholemew  is  njentioned 
by  pope  Geiasius.  Bernard,  and  Abbot  Rupert, 
were  of  opinion,  that  he  was  the  bridegioom  at  the 
marriage  of  Cana  Fabric.  Cod.  Apoc.  N.  T.  i.  p. 
341,  seq. 

BAR-TIMEUS,  a  blind  man  of  Jericho,  who  sat' 
by  the  side  of  the  public  road,  begging,  when  our 
Saviour  passed  that  way  to  Jerusalem.  Mark  (x., 
46 — 52.)  says,  that  "Jesus  coming  out  of  Jericho,! 
with  his  disci})les,  and  a  great  crowd,  Bar-Timeus 
when  he  heard  it,  began  to  cry  out,  Jesus,  Son  of 
David,  have  mercy  on  me!"  and  Jesus  restored  him 
to  sight.  But  Matthew,  (xx.  30.)  relating  the  same 
story,  says,  that  two  blind  men,  sitting  by  the  way- 
side, understanding  that  Jesus  was  passing,  began  to 
cry  out,  &c.  and  both  received  sight.  Mark  notes 
Bar-Timeus  only,  because  he  was  more  known,  and 
not  improbably  (as  his  name  is  preserved)  was  bom 
in  a  superior  rank  of  life,  therefore  wjis  no  common 
beggar ;  if,  besides,  his  blindness  had  been  the  cause 
of  reducing  him  to  poverty,  no  doubt  his  neighbors 
would  mention  his  name,  and  take  great  interest  in 
his  cure.  Probably,  Timeus,  his  fatiier,  was  of  note 
in  that  place ;  as  such  was  generally  the  case,  when 
the  father's  name  wap  aken  by  the  son ;  and,  per- 
haps, some  of  the  neighbors  who  had  known  Bar- 
Timeus  in  better  circumstances,  who  had  often 
pitied,  but  could  not  relieve  him,  were  the  persons 
to  encourage  the  blind  man  ;  "  Be  of  good  comfort ! 
Rise  ;  he  calleth  thee."  This  does  not  contradict 
the  supposition,  that  on  this  occasion  he,  principally, 
expressed  his  warmth  and  zeal ;  that  he  spake  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  alac- 
rity, faith,  and  obedience.  However,  this  two  in 
Matthew  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  literal  adhe- 
sion to  the  Syriac  dual  form  of  expression  ;  there 
being  in  this  evangelist  other  instances  of  the  same 
idiom;  as  the  two  thieves  (xxvii.  44.)  who  reviled 
Jesus ;  whereas  Luke  mentions  only  one  ;  and  says, 
the  other  rebuked  his  com})anion.  The  cure  of  an- 
other bhnd  man,  mentioned  Luke  xviii.  35, 43.  is  difl?*er- 
ent  from  this ;  that  happened,  when  Jesus  was  eritering 
i7i<o  Jericho  ;  this,  the  next  day,  us  he  was  coming  out. 
[It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  miracle 
recorded  by  Luke  is  apparently  the  same  as  that 
mentioned  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  is  so  regarded 
by  commentators  in  general.  The  ap])arent  discre- 
pancy of  Luke's  statement  vanishes,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  Newcome  and  others,  that  Jesus  remained 
perhaps  several  days  at  Jericho,  and  in  that  time 
made  one  or  more  excursions  from  the  city  and  re- 
turned to  it  again,     R. 

BARUCH,  son  of  Neriah,  and  grandson  of 
Maaseiah,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  faith- 
ful disciple  and  scribe  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  Jer. 
xxxii.  12 — 16  ;  xliii.  3,  6  ;  li.  61.  There  is  an  ipoc- 
ryphal  book  ascribed  to  him. 

I.  BARZILLAI,  a  native  of  Rogehm,  in  Gilead, 
and   one   who  assisted   David   when   eqjelled  from 
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lerusalem  by  Absalom,  2  Sam.  xvii.  27,  28.  When 
David  returned  to  Jerusaiem,  Barzillai  attended  him 
to  the  .Ionian. 

II.  BARZILLAI,  a  native  of  Meholath,  father  of 
Adriel,  w^ho  married  Michal,  formerly  wife  of  David, 
2  Sam.  xxi.  8. 

III.  BARZILLAI,  a  priest,  w^ho  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite,  Ezra  ii.  61 ;  Nehem 
vii.  63. 

I5ASCA,  or  Bascama,  a  town  near  Bethshan, 
where  Joiiatlum  Maccabaeus  was  killed,  1  Macc.xiii. 
23  ;  Jos.  xiii.  l. 

BASIIAN  signifies  a  sandy^  soft  soil,  from  the 
Arabic  ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  character  of  the 
country,  as  fit  for  pjisturing  cattle  ;  and  is  aj)plicable 
to  an  extensive  province. 

The  'and  of  Bashan,  otherwise  the  Batanaea,  is 
east  of  the  river  Jordan,  north  of  the  tribes  of  Gad 
and  Reuben,  and  in  the  half-trilje  of  Manasseh.  It 
is  bounded  east  by  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  the  land 
of  Ammon,  and  Ea.'st  Edom  ;  north  by  mount  Her- 
mon ;  south  by  the  brook  Jabbok  ;  west  by  the  Jor- 
dan. Og,  king  of  the  Amorites,  possessed  Bashan 
when  JMoses  conquered  it.  Bashan  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  countries  in  the  world  ;  its 
rich  pastures,  oaks,  and  fine  cattle,  are  exceedingly 
commended,  Numb.  xxi.  33 ;  xxxii.  33;  Isa.  ii.  13; 
Deut.  iii.  I ;  Psal.  xxii.  12. 

The  following  description  of  this  region  is  by  Mr. 
Buckingham:  "We  had  now  quitted  the  land  of 
Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  entered  into  that 
of  Og,  the  king  of  Bashan,  both  of  them  well  known 
to  all  the  readers  of  the  early  Scriptures.  We  had 
quitted,  too,  the  districts  apportioned  to  the  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  Gad,  and  entered  that  which  was  allot- 
ted to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  beyond  Jordan, 
eastward,  leaving  the  land  of  the  children  of  Am- 
mon on  our  right,  or  to  the  east  of  the  Jabbok,  which 
divided  Ammon,  or  Philadelphia,  from  Gerasa.  The 
mountains  here  are  called  the  land  of  Gilead  in  the 
Scriptures;  and  in  Josephus,  and  according  to  the 
Roman  division,  this  was  the  country  of  the  Decap- 
olis  so  often  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  or 
the  province  of  Gaulonitis,  from  the  city  of  Gaulon, 
its  early  capital.  We  continued  our  way  over  this 
elevated  tract,  continuing  to  behold,  with  surprise 
and  admiration,  a  beautiful  coimtry  on  all  sides  of 
us ;  its  plains  covered  with  a  fertile  soil,  its  hills 
clothed  with  forests,  and  at  every  new  turn  present- 
nig  the  most  magnificent  landscapes  that  could  be 
unagined.  Amongst  the  trees,  the  oak  was  fre- 
quently seen ;  and  we  know  that  this  territory  pre- 
sented them  of  old.  In  enumerating  the  sources 
fi-om  which  the  supplies  of  Tyre  were  drawn  in  the 
time  of  her  great  wealth  and  naval  splendor,  the 
prophet  says,  '  Of  the  oaks  of  Bashan  have  they  made 
thine  oars,'  Ezek.  xxvii.  6.  Some  learned  comment- 
ators, indeed,  believing  that  no  oaks  grew  in  these 
supposed  desert  regions,  have  translated  the  word  by 
aiders,  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  inaccuracy  in 
the  ins[)ired  writer.  The  expression  of 'the  fat  bulls 
of  Bashan,'  which  occurs  more  than  once  in  the 
Scriptures,  seemed  to  us  equally  inconsistent,  as  ap- 
phed  to  the  beasts  of  a  country  generally  thought  to 
be  a  desert,  in  common  with  the  whole  tract  which 
is  laid  down  in  the  modern  maps  as  such,  between 
the  Jordan  and  the  Euphrates  ;  but  we  could  now 
fully  comprehend,  not  only  that  the  bulls  of  this  lux- 
uriant country  might  be  proverbially  fat,  but  that  its 
possessors,  too,  might  be  a  race  renowned  for  strength 
and  comeliness  of  Derson.  .  .  .  The  genera^  *\ce  of 


this  region  improved  as  we  ailvanced  further  in  it 
and  every  new  direction  of  our  path  o])ened  upoD 
us  views  which  suq)rised  and  charmed  us  by  tlieir 
grandeur  and  beauty.  Lofty  mountains  gave  an 
outline  of  the  most  magnificent  character  ;  flowing 
beds  of  secondary  hills  softened  the  romantic  wild- 
ness  of  the  picture  ;  gentle  slopes,  clothed  with  wood, 
gave  a  rich  variety  of  tints,  hardly  to  be  imitated  by 
the  pencil;  deep  valleys,  filled  with  murmuring 
streams,  and  verdant  meadows,  offered  all  the  luxu- 
riance of  cultivation,  and  herds  and  flocks  gave  \i^e 
and  animation  to  scenes  as  grand,  as  beautiful,  and 
as  highly  picturesque,  as  the  genius  or  taste  of  a  Claude 
could  either  invent  or  desire." 

[Similar  to  this  is  also  the  account  given  by 
Burckhardt  of  the  Belka,  which  lies  south  of  the 
Jabbok,  constituting  the  northern  part  of  the  ancient 
Gilead,  and  of  course  adjacent  to  Bashan.  "  We 
had  now  entered  a  climate  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  Ghor,  [or  valley  of  the  Jordan.]  During  the 
whole  of  yesterday  we  had  been  much  oppressed 
by  heat,  which  was  never  lessened  by  the  shghtest 
breeze ;  in  the  Belkan  mountains,  on  the  contrary, 
we  were  refreshed  by  cool  winds,  and  every  where 
found  a  grateful  shade  of  fine  oak  and  wild  pista- 
chio trees,  with  a  scenery  more  like  that  of  Euro{)e 
than  any  I  had  yet  seen  in  Syria.  The  superiority 
of  the  pasturage  of  the  Belka  over  that  of  all  south- 
ern Syria,  is  the  cause  of  its  possession  being  much 
contested.  The  Bedouins  have  this  saying  :  '  Thou 
canst  not  find  a  country  hke  the  Belka.' "  Travels  m 
Syria,  etc.  p.  348,  368.     R. 

BASON,  or  Laver,  of  the  tabernacle,  and  of  the 
temple.     See  Temple. 

BASTARDS,  children  begotten  out  of  the  state 
of  matrimony.  The  law  forbade  the  admission  of 
bastards  into  the  congregation  of  Israel,  to  the  tenth 
generation,  Deut.  xxiii.  2.  The  rabbins  distinguish 
bastards  into  three  kinds ;  (1.)  those  bom  in  mar- 
riage, of  parents  contracted  in  cases  prohibited  by 
the  law;  (2.)  those  bom  from  a  criminal  conjunction, 
punishable  by  the  judges,  as  are  the  children  of 
adulterers;  (3.)  those  born  in  incest,  and  condemned 
by  the  law.  They  also  distinguish  between  bastards 
certain  and  uncertain.  The  first  are  those  whose 
birth  is  notoriously  corrupted,  and  who  without  diffi- 
culty are  excluded  from  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord.  Doubtful  bastards  are  those  whose  birth  is 
uncertain.  These  could  not  be  excluded  in  strict- 
ness, yet  the  Scribes  would  not  admit  them,  for  fear 
that  any  certain  bastards  should  slip  in  among  them. 
But  the  Vulgate,  the  LXX,  and  the  authors  of  the 
canon  law,  take  the  Hebrew  mamzer,  (Deut.  xxiii.  2.) 
for  the  child  of  a  prostitute ;  while  some  interpret- 
ers take  it  for  a  generic  term,  which  signifies  ille- 
gitimate children,  whose  birth  is  impure  in  any 
manner  whatever.  Others  believe  the  Hebrew 
mamzer  rather  signifies  a  stranger  or  foreigner  than 
a  bastard.  Jephthah,  who  was  the  son  of  a  concu- 
bine, (Judg.  xi.  1.)  became  head  and  judge  in  IsraeL 
Pharez  and  Zarah,  sons  of  Tamar,  conceived  from 
a  kind  of  incest,  are  reckoned  among  the  ancestors 
of  David.  Among  the  Hebrews  the  children  followed 
the  condition  of  the  mother.  How  then,  it  is  asked, 
could  a  bastard  son,  bom  of  a  mother  an  Israehte, 
be  excluded  the  congregation  of  Israel  to  the  tenth 
generation,  since  the  Egyptians  and  Idumseans  might 
be  admitted  afler  the  third  generation  ?  This  con- 
sideration renders  it  probable  that  mamzer  means 
more  than  barely  a  bastard,  perhaps  a  bastard  bom 
of  a  woman  a  stranger  and  an  idolater.     The  LXX 
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render  the  word  in  Zech.  ix.  6.  a  stranger,  or  an 
alien ;  and  in  Deut.  xxiii.  2.  the  son  of  a  prostitute. 
The  Hebrew  word  occurs  only  in  these  two  places, 
and  v^  siijiiification  is  by  no  means  certain.  The 
words,  "  Tliey  shall  not  enter  into  the  congregation 
of  the  Lord,  even  to  the  tenth  generation,"  cfLTnot 
mean  that  this  sort  of  children  might  not  be  convert- 
ed, or  be  admitted  into  Judaism,  till  after  ten  genera- 
tions ;  but  that  they  should  not  enjoy  the  employments, 
dignities,  or  privileges  of  true  Hebrews,  till  the 
blemish  of  their  birth  was  entirely  obhterated  and 
forgotten. 

BAT,  an  unclean  creature,  having  the  body  of  a 
mouse,  and  wings  not  covered  with  feathers,  but  of 
a  leathery  membrane,  expansible  for  the  purpose  of 
flying.  These  wings  consist  in  a  very  curious  form- 
ation, which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  ad- 
miration, the  bones  of  the  extremities  being  con- 
tinued into  long  and  thin  processes,  connected  by  a 
most  dehcate  membrane  or  skin,  capable,  from  its 
thinness,  of  being  contracted  at  pleasure  into  innu- 
merable wrinkles,  so  as  to  lie  in  a  small  space  when 
the  animal  is  at  rest,  and  to  be  stretched  to  a  very 
wide  extent  for  occasional  flight.  It  produces  its 
young  alive,  and  suckles  them  like  four-footed  ani- 
mals. The  bat  is  extremely  well  described  in  Deut. 
xiv.  19.  "Moreover,  the  bat,  and  every  creeping  thing 
thatjlieth,  is  unclean  to  you  ;  they  shall  not  be  eaten." 
This  character,  which  fixes  to  the  bat  the  name  used 
in  both  passages,  is  omitted  in  Leviticus ;  neverthe- 
less, it  is  very  descriptive  ;  and  places  this  creature 
at  the  head  of  a  class,  of  which  he  is  a  very  clear, 
and  a  very  well  known  instance.  There  are  bats  in 
tlie  East  nmch  larger  than  ours ;  and  they  are  salted 
and  eaten.  The  bat  never  becomes  tame ;  it  feeds 
on  flies,  insects,  and  fat  things,  such  as  candles,  oil, 
and  grease.  It  appears  only  by  night,  nor  then,  un- 
less the  weather  be  fine,  and  the  season  warm.  Some 
of  the  bats  of  Africa  and  Ethiopia  have  long  tails, 
like  those  of  mice,  which  extend  beyond  their  wings. 
Some  have  four  ears,  others  only  two ;  they  l)uild 
no  nests,  but  bring  forth  their  young  in  a  hole  or 
cleft,  or  cave,  in  tops  or  coverings  of  houses ;  some 
are  black,  some  white,  sallow  and  ash-colored.  The 
old  one  suckles  its  young,  as  they  are  fastened  to  its 
teats ;  and  when  she  is  obliged  to  leave  them,  in 
order  to  go  out  and  seek  food,  she  takes  them  from 
her  teats,  and  hangs  them  up  against  the  wall,  where 
they  adhere  by  clinging.  There  are  l)ats  in  China, 
Bome  say,  as  large  as  pullets,  and  as  dfdicate  eating; 
those  of  Brazil,  Madagascar,  and  the  Maldives,  called 
Vampire  bats,  are  very  large,  and  suck  the  blood  of 
men,  while  they  sleep,  fastening  upon  some  uncov- 
ered part,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  refresh  the 
sufferer  by  the  fanning  of  their  wings,  who  is  in 
very  great  danger,  unless  he  awakes. 

BATANvEA  was  the  same  as  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Bashan,  (which  see,)  and  was  part  of  the 
territory  given  to  Herod  Antii)as,  at  the  death  of 
Herod  the  Great. 

I5ATH,  or  Ephah,  a  Hebrew  measure,  containing 
seven  gallons,  four  pints,  liquid  measure ;  or  three 
pecks,  three  pints,  dry  measure.  Some  have  imagin- 
ed that  there  was  a  sacred  bath,  different  from  the 
common,  containing  a  bath  and  half  of  the  other  ; 
which  th(!y  endeavor  to  prove  by  what  is  said,  1 
Kings  vii.  26.  of  Solomon's  molten  sea,  that  it  con- 
tained 2000  baths ;  compared  with  2  Chron.  iv.  5. 
which  says  that  it  held  3000  baths ;  but  this  differ- 
ence is  easily  reconciled.  (See  Sea.)  The  LXX 
render  this  word  sometimes  ^ul,9  ;  sometimes  M«n"?- 


rig;  (2  Chron.  iv.  5.)  sometimes  xtQa^tog,  Isaiah  v.  10 
The  ancient  Latin  version  translates  it  lagena.  h 
was  tlie  tenth  part  of  the  homer,  in  liquid  things,  aii 
the  ephali  was  in  dry  measure,  Ezek.  xlv.  11. 

BATH-KOL,  daiighier  of  the  voice,  the  name  by 
which  the  Jewish  writers  distinguish  what  they  called 
a  revelation  from  God,  after  verbal  prophecy  had 
ceased  in  Isr.iel ;  i.  e.  after  the  prophets  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  The  generality  of  their 
traditions  and  customs  are  founded  on  this  Bath- 
Kol,  which,  as  Dr.  Prideaux  has  sho^vn,  was  a  fan- 
tastical way  of  divination,  like  the  Sortes  Virgilianee 
among  the  heathen.  For,  as  with  them,  the  words 
first  opened  upon  in  the  woj-ks  of  that  poet,  were  the 
oracle  whereby  they  prognosticated  those  future 
events  which  they  desired  to  be  informed  of;  so 
with  the  Jews,  when  they  appealed  to  Bath-Kol,  the 
next  words  which  they  should  hear  drop  from  any 
one's  mouth  were  taken  as  the  desired  oracle. 

BATH-SHEBA,  or  Bathshua,  (1  Chr.  iii.  5.)  the 
daughter  of  Eliam,  or  Animiel,  and  wife  of  Uriah 
the  Hittite.  David  having  found  the  metins  of  grati- 
fying his  guilty  passion  with  Bath-sheba,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  she  became  pregnant,  he  further 
added  to  his  crime  by  ])rocuring  the  death  of  Uriah 
her  husband,  2  Sam.  xi.  After  her  husband's  death, 
Bath-sheba  mourned  as  usual ;  which  ceremony  being 
over,  David  brought  her  to  his  house,  and  married 
her ;  soon  after  which  she  was  delivered  of  a  son. 
The  Lord  sent  Nathan  to  David,  to  convince  him  of 
his  sin,  and  to  threaten  his  punishment  by  the  death 
of  this  child,  which  occiu-red  on  the  seventh  day 
After  this,  Bath-sheba  became  the  mother  of  Solo- 
mon, Shammiiah,  Shobab,  and  Nathan,  1  Chron.  iii. 
5 ;  2  Sam.  v.  14. 

BATH-ZACHARIAS,  a  place  near  Bethsura, 
celebrated  for  a  battle  fought  between  Antiochus 
Eupator,  and  Judas  Maccab?eus,  1  Mace.  vi.  30.  Epi- 
phanius  says,  the  prophet  Habakkuk  was  born  in  the 
territories  of  Bath-zacharias. 

BATTLEMENT,  a  wall  round  the  top  of  flat- 
roofed  houses;  as  were  those  of  the  Jews,  and  other 
eastern  people.  (See  House.)  The  Jews  were  en 
joined  to  adopt  this  precaution  against  accidents,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  death,  ^eut.  xxii.  8.  In  Jer.  v. 
10,  the  term  appeai-s  to  denote  towers,  walls,  and 
other  fortifications  of  a  city. 

BAY-TREE.  This  is  mentioned  once  in  the 
English  Bible,  (Psalm  xxxvii.  35,  36.)  but  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew  word  (nniN)  denotes  rather  an  indigenous 
tree,  one  not  transplanted,  but  growing  in  its  own 
native  soil. 

BDELLIUM,  (nSn3,)  occurs  Gen.  ii.  12;  Numbers 
xi.  7.  Compare  Exod.  xvi.  31.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  that  the  bdellium  is  a  gum  from  a  tree, 
common  in  Arabia  and  the  East.  Pliny  (lib.  xii. 
cap.  9.)  says,  the  best  bdellium  comes  from  Bac- 
tria ;  that  the  tree  which  produces  it  is  black,  as 
large  ns  an  olive-tree,  its  leaves  like  those  of  an  oak, 
and  fts  fruit  like  that  of  the  caper-tree.  There  is 
bdellium  likewise  in  the  Indies,  in  Media,  and  in 
Babylonia.  Moses  says  the  manna  of  the  Israelites 
was  of  the  color  of  bdellium.  Numb.  xi.  7.  [But 
this  substance,  whatever  it  was,  is  mentioned  along 
with  gold  and  gems ;  while  bdellium  is  certaiidy  not 
so  remarkable  a  gift  of  nature  as  to  deserve  this 
classification,  or  as  that  the  production  of  it  should 
confer  on  Havilah  a  peculiar  celebrity.  Hence  the 
opinion  of  the  Jewish  writers  is  not  to  be  contemn- 
etl,  V  ixich  Bochart  has  discussed,  (Hieroz.  ii.  674, 
seq.)     '?.  that  pearls  are   .o  be  here  understood,  of 
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which  great  quantities  are  found  on  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  gulf  and  in  India,  and  v/hich  might  not 
naptly  be  compared  with  manna,  as  in  Num. 
u.  7.    R. 

BEAM,  see  Eye,  p.  422. 

BEAM,  the  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  belonging 
to  a  weaver's  loom,  on  which  ikxn  web  is  gradually 
rolled  as  it  is  woven,  Judg.  xvi.  14 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  7. 

BEAR,  (311.)  Bears  were  common  in  Palestine  ; 
David  says,  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  36.)  he  had  often  fought 
with  bears  and  lions.  Elisha  having  prophetically 
cursed  some  lads  of  Bethel,  for  insulting  him,  two 
she  bears  issued  from  a  neighboring  forest,  and 
wounded  forty-two  of  them,  2  Kings  ii.  23,24.  (See 
Elisha.)  The  sacred  writers,  to  express  the  sensa- 
tions of  a  man  transported  by  passion,  say,  "  He  is 
chafed  in  his  mind,  as  a  bear  bereaved,"  2  Sam.  xvii. 
8.  There  are  white  bears  in  the  north ;  but  they 
were,  probably,  unknown  in  Palestine. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  (xi.  7.)  describing  the  happi^ 
ness  of  the  Messiah's  reign,  says,  the  ox  and  the  bear 
sliail  feed  together.  Daniel,  (vii.  5.)  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  four  great  monarchies,  represents  that  of 
the  Persians  under  the  figure  of  a  bear  having  three 
rows  of  teeth ;  by  this,  perhaps,  principally  intend- 
ing Cyrus. 

BEARD.  The  Hebrews  wore  their  beards,  but 
had,  doubtless,  in  common  with  other  Asiatic  na- 
tions, several  fashions  in  this,  as  in  all  other  parts  of 
dress.  Moses  forbids  them  (Lev.  xix.  27.)  "  to  cut 
off  entirely  the  angle,  or  extremity,  of  their  beard," 
that  is,  to  avoid  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
left  only  a  little  tuft  of  beard  at  the  extremity  of 
their  chins.  The  Jews,  in  some  places,  at  this  day 
suffer  a  little  fillet  of  hair  to  grow  from  below  the 
ears  to  the  chin  ;  where,  as  well  as  upon  their  lower 
lips,  their  beards  are  long.  When  they  mourned 
they  entirely  shaved  the  hair  of  their  heads  and 
beards,  and  neglected  to  trim  their  beards,  to  regu- 
late them  into  neat  order,  or  to  remove  what  grew 
on  their  upper  hps  and  cheeks,  Jer.  xli.  5  ;  xlviii.  37. 
In  times  of  grief  and  affliction,  they  plucked  away 
the  hair  of  their  heads  and  beards  ;  a  mode  of  ex- 
pressing gi'ief  common  to  other  nations  under  great 
calamities.     See  Shaving. 

The  customs  of  nations,  in  respect  to  tliis  part  of 
the  human  countenance,  have  differed  so  widely, 
that  it  is  not  easy,  among  us,  who  treat  the  beard  as 
an  encumbrance,  to  conceive  properly  of  the  impor- 
tance which  is  attached  to  it  in  the  East.  The  terms 
in  which  most  of  the  Levitical  laws  that  notice  the 
beard  are  expressed,  are  obscure  to  us,  by  the  very 
reason  of  their  being  familiar  to  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  Perhaps  the  following  quota- 
tions may  contribute  to  throw  a  light,  at  least  upon 
some  of  them  :  "  The  first  care  of  an  Ottoman  prince, 
when  he  comes  to  the  throne,  is,  to  let  his  beard 
grow,  to  which  sultan  Mustapha  added,  the  dyeing 
of  it  black,  in  order  that  it  might  be  more  apparent 
on  the  day  of  his  first  appearance,  when  he  was  to 
gird  on  the  sabre ;  a  ceremony  by  which  he  takes 
possession  of  the  throne,  and  answering  the  corona- 
tion among  us."  (Baron  du  Tott,  vol.  i.  p.  117.)  So, 
De  la  Motraye  tells  us,  (p.  247.)  "That  the  new  sul- 
tan's beard  had  not  been  permitted  to  grow,  but  only 
since  he  had  been  proclaimed  en)j)eror ;  and  was 
very  short,  it  being  customary  to  shave  the  Ottoman 
princes,  as  a  mark  of  their  subjection  to  the  reign- 
ing emperor."  Niebuhr  says,  "In  the  year  17o4, 
Kerim  Khan  sent  to  demand  payment  of  the  tribute 
iue  for  his  possessions  in  Kermesir ;  but  Mir  Ma- 
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henna  maltreated  the  officer  who  was  sent  on  the 
errand,  and  caused  his  beard  to  be  cut  off."  (Vol 
ii.  p.  148.  Eng.  edit.)  This  will  remind  the  reader 
of  the  insult  offered  to  the  ambassadors  of  David, 
by  Hanun,  (2  Sam.  x.)  which  insult,  however,  seems 
to  have  had  a  pecuharity  in  it — of  shaving  one  half 
of  the  beard ;  i.  e.  the  beard  on  one  side  of  the  face. 
On  this  subject,  we  translate  from  Niebuhr  (French 
edit.)  the  following  remarks ;  "  The  orientals  have 
divers  manners  of  letting  the  beaid  grow  ;  the  Jews, 
in  Turkey,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  preserve  their  beard 
from  their  youth ;  and  it  differs  from  that  of  tlie 
Christians  and  Mahometans,  in  that  they  do  no* 
shave  it  either  at  the  ears  or  the  temples.  The  Arabs 
keep  their  whiskers  very  short ;  some  cut  them  ofF 
entirely ;  but  they  never  shave  off  the  beard.  In 
the  mountains  of  Yemen,  where  strangers  are  sel- 
dom seen,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  appear  shaven ;  they 
supposed  our  European  servant,  who  had  only  whis- 
kers, had  committed  some  crime,  for  which  we  had 
punished  him,  by  cutting  off  his  beard.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Turks  have  commonly  long  whiskers ; 
the  beard  among  them  is  a  mark  of  honor.  The 
slaves  and  certain  domestics  of  the  great  lords,  are 
forced  to  cut  it  off,  and  dare  not  keep  any  part  of  it, 
but  whiskers  ;  the  Persians  have  long  whiskers,  and 
clip  their  beard  short  with  scissors,  which  has  an  un- 
pleasant appearance  to  strangers.  The  Kurds  shave 
the  beard,  but  leave  the  whiskers,  and  a  band  of  hair 
on  the  cheeks.  The  true  Arabs  have  black  beards, 
yet  some  old  men  dye  their  white  beards  red ;  but 
this  is  thought  to  be  to  hide  their  age ;  and  is  rather 
blamed  than  praised.  The  Pei-sians  blacken  their 
beards  much  more  ;  and,  probably,  do  so  to  extreme 
old  age,  in  order  to  pass  for  younger  than  they  really 
are.  The  Turks  do  the  same  in  some  cases.  [How 
differently  Solomon  thought!  Prov.  xx.  29.  "The 
glory  of  young  men  is  their  strength,  and  the 
beauty  of  old  men  is  the  gray  head."]  When  the 
younger  Turks,  after  having  been  shaven,  let  their 
beards  grow,  they  recite  afatha^  which  is  considered 
as  a  vow  never  to  cut  it  off;  (compare  Numb.  vi.  18 ; 
Acts  xxl.  24.)  and  when  any  one  cuts  off  his  beard, 
he  may  be  very  severely  punished,  (at  Basra,  at 
least,  to  300  blows  with  a  stick.)  He  would  also  be 
the  laughing  stock  of  those  of  his  faith.  A  Ma- 
hometan, at  Basra,  having  shaved  his  beard 
when  drunk,  fled  secretly  to  India,  not  daring  to 
return,  for  fear  of  public  scorn,  and  judicial  punish 
ment." 

"Although  the  Hebrews  took  great  care  of  theii 
beards,  to  fashion  them  when  they  were  not  io 
mourning,  and  on  the  contrary,  did  not  trim  them 
when  they  were  in  mourning ;  yet  I  do  not  observe 
that  their  regard  for  them  amounted  to  any  venera- 
tion for  their  beard.  On  the  contrary,  the  Arabians 
have  so  much  respect  for  their  beards,  that  they  look 
on  them  as  sacred  ornaments  given  by  God  tc 
distinguish  them  from  women.  They  never  shave 
them;  nothing  can  be  more  infamous  than  for  a 
man  to  be  shaved ;  they  make  the  preservation  of 
their  beards  a  capital  point  of  religion,  because  Ma- 
homet never  cut  off  his ;  it  is  likewise  a  mark  of 
authority  and  liberty  among  them,  as  well  as  among 
the  Turks ;  the  Persians,  who  clip  them,  and  shave 
above  the  jaw,  are  reputed  heretics.  The  razor  is 
never  drawn  over  the  erand  signior's  face  ;  they  who 
serve  in  the  seraglio,  nave  their  beard  shaved,  as  a 
sign  of  servitude ;  they  do  not  suffer  it  to  grow  tiD 
the  sultaa  has  set  them  at  hberty,  which  is  bestowed 
as  a  reward  upon  them,  and  is  always  accompanied 
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mttx  some  employmeut.      Unmarried  young  men 
may  cut  their  beards ;  but  when  married,  especially 
if  parents,  tliey  forbear  doing  so,  to  show  tiiat  tliey 
are  become  wiser,  have  renounced  the  vanities  of 
youtti,  and  think  now  of  superior  things.     When 
t[iey  comb  dieir  beards,  they  hold  a  handkerchief  on 
their  knees,  and  gather  cai-efully  the  hairs  that  fall ; 
and  when  diey  have  got  together  a  proper  quantity, 
they  fold  them  up  in  paper,  and  carry  them  to  the 
place  where  diey  bury  the  dead.     Among  them  it 
ijs  more  hifamous  for  any  one  to  have  his  beard  cut 
off,  ilian  among  us  to  be  publicly  whipped,  or  brand- 
ed  with  a  hot   iron.      Many  men  in  tliat  country 
would    prefer   death   to  such  a  punishment      The 
wives  kiss  their  husbands'  beards,  and  children  their 
fathers',  when  they  come  to  salute  them ;  the  men 
Kiss  one  another's  beards  reciprocally,  when  tliey 
salute  in  the  streets,  or  come  from  a  journey.     They 
say,  that  the  beard  is  the  perfection  of  the  human 
lace,  which  would  be  more  disfigured  by  having  this 
cut  off,  than  by  losing  the  nose.     They  admire  and 
envy  those  who  have  fine  beards:  'Pray  do  but  see, 
they  cry,  that  beard ;  the  very  sight  of  it  would  per- 
suade any    one  that  he,  to  whom  it  belongs,  is  an 
honest  man.'     If  any  one  with  a  fine  beard  is  guilty 
of  an  unbecoming  action,  '  What  a  disadvantage  is 
this,  they  say,  to  such  a  beard  !     How  much  such  a 
Deard  is  to  be  pitied !'     If  they  would  correct  any 
one's  mistakes,  they  will  tell  him, '  For  shame  of  your 
beard  !     Does  not  the  confusion  that  follows  such  an 
action  light  on  your  beard  ?'     If  they   entreat  any 
one,  or  use  oaths  in  affirming,  or  denying,  any  thing, 
they  say,  '  I  conjure  you  by  your  beard, — by  the  hfe 
of  your    beard, — to    grant  me    this,' — or,  'by  your 
i)eard,  this  is,  or   is  not,  so.'     They  say  further,  in 
the   way  of  acknowledgment,  '  May  God  preserve 
your  blessed  beard !     May  God  pour  out  his  bless- 
ings on  your  beard  !'     And  in  comparisons,  'This  is 
more  valuable  than  one's  beard.' "  McEurs  des  Arabes, 
par  M.  D'Arvieux,  chap.  vii. 

These  accounts  may  contribute  to  illustrate  several 
passages  of  Scripture.    The  dishonor  done  by  David 
to  his  beard,  of  letting  his  spittle  fall  on  it,  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  13.)  seetns  at  once  to  have  convinced  Achish  of 
his   being   distempered :    q.   d.   "  No  man    in   good 
health,  of  body  and  mind,  would  thus  defile  wJiat 
we  esteem  so  honorable  as  his  beard."     If  the  beard 
be  thus  venerated,  we  perceive  the  import  of  Mephi- 
bosheth's  neglect,  in  his  not  trimming  it,  2  Sam.  xix. 
24.     If  men  kiss  one  another^s  beards,  when  they  sa- 
lute in  the  streets,  or  when  one  of  them  is  lately 
come  from  a  journey,  then  we  may   discover  traces 
of  deeper  dissimulation  in  the  behavior  of  Joab  to 
Amasa  (2  Sam.  xx.  9.)  than  has  generally  been  no- 
ticed :  "  And  .Toab  held  in  his  right  hand  the  beard 
of  Amasa,  that  he  might  give  it  a  kissy     No  wonder 
that  while  this  act  of  friendship  of  gratulation  afler 
long  absence,  occupied  Aniasa's  attention,  he  did  not 
perceive  the  sword  tliat  was  in  Joab's  left  hand.    The 
action  of  Joab  was,  indeed,  a  high  compliment,  but 
neither  suspicious  nor  unusual  ;  and  to  this  comph- 
meni  Amasa  paying  attention,  and,  no  doubt,  return- 
.ng  it  with  answerable  politeness,  he  could  little  ex- 
pect the  fatal  event  that  .Toab's  perfidy   produced. 
(See  further  on  this  perfidy  of  Joab  under  Arms  and 
Armor.)     Was   perhaps  the  behavior  of  Judas  to 
Jesus  something  like  this  behavior  of  Joab  to  Ama- 
BJi  ? — a  worthy  (ixam])le  worthily  imitated  ! 

The  cufing  off  the  beard  is  mentioned  (Isaiah  xv. 
2.)  as  a  token  of  mourning;  and  as  such  it  appears 
to  be  very  expressive  :  (Jer.  xli  5.)  "  Fourscore  ^en 


came  from  Samariei,  having  their  beards  shaven,  and 
their  clothes  rent." — See,  also,  chap,  xlviii.  37.  Is 
not  this  custom  somewhat  illustrated  by  the  idea 
which  the  Arabs  attached  to  tlie  shaven  servant  of 
Niebuhr,  i.  e.  as  a  kind  of  punishment  suffered  for 
guilt,  expressed  or  imphed  7 

BEAST,  an  animal  destitute  of  reason ;  but  the 
word  is  usually  employed  to  signify  a  quadi-uped 
hving  on  land.     God  created  the  beasts  of  the  (iarth, 
and  man,  on  the  sixth  day ;  and  brought  tlie  fowls 
and  the  beasts  to  Adaiii,  to  receive  their  names; 
that  he  might  begin  his  exercise  of  that  dominion 
which  was  given  to  him  over  the  inferior  creatures. 
Afler  the  deluge  the  flesh  of  beasts  was  given  to  man 
as  food,  but  the  blood  was  forbidden  to  be  eaten,  or 
even  to  be  shed   with  violence.     By  the  law  (Exod. 
xxi.  28,  29.)  every  beast  which  should  kill  a  man,  or 
become  abominably  polluted,  was  to  be  put  to  death, 
Lev.  XX.  15,  16.   In  the  law  of  the  sabbath,  provision  is 
made  for  the  rest  of  domestic  animals ;  and  as  a 
memorial  of  the  saving  of  the  first-born  Hebrews, 
and  the  first-bom  among  their  cattle,  in  the  last  of 
the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  first-born  of  each  were  te 
be  consecrated   to  the  Lord.     The   Egyptians,  and 
Other  idolatrous  people,  adored  beasts,  tiie  souls  of 
which   fliey  thought   to  be  endowed  with   reason. 
The  docti'iiia  of  transmigration  was  common  in  the 
East,  and  prevailed  among  tlie  Hebrews,  as  is  mani- 
fest from  some   passages  in  the  New  Testament. 
Fatlier   Pardies.  a   Jesuit,    wrote    concerning  the 
knowledge  of   beasts ;    to  siiow,  that  they  are  not 
destitute  of  thought  or  understanding.     Willis   hivo- 
wise  wrote  on  the  souls  of  beasts.     Solomon,  in  Ec- 
clesiastes,  whether  he  proposes  his  own   thoughts, 
or  those  of  the  philosophers  and  free-thinkers  of  his 
time,  expresses  himself  in  a  manner  which  might 
be  understood  to  ir  '-innate  that  beasts  possess  under- 
standing, and  reasonable  souls.     "  I  have  said  in  my 
heart  concerning  the  sons  of  men,  that  they  might 
see   that   they  themselves   are  beasts ;   for,  as  one 
dieth,   so  dieth   the   other ;  yea,  they  have  all  one 
breath ;  so  that  a  man  hath  no  pre-eminence  above  a 
beast.     Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  man  that  goeth 
upward,  and  the.  spirit  ofnhe  beast  that  goeth  down- 
ward to  the  earth  ?"  Eccl.  iii.  18,  19,  21.     But  we 
should  widely  mistake  the  import  of  such  passages, 
should  we  infer  from  them,  that  beasts  are  equal  to 
man,  in  reason,  or  in  a  capacity  of  religion,  of  know- 
ing God,  of  .ittaining  celestial  felicity,  and  of  acting 
on  spiritual  principles.     The  knowledge,  reasoning, 
desires,  designs  of  beasts,  are  limited  to  the  discern 
ment  of   what  may  contribute  to  their  immediate 
and  instant  enjoyment,  their  temporal  happiness,  and 
the  multiplication  of  their  species.     They  can  ana 
do,   indeed,  determine  between   hot  and  cold,   be- 
tween enjoyment  and  pain,  safety  and  danger;  but 
not  between  moral  good  and  evil,  between  just  and 
unjust,  lawful  and  unlawful.     But,  it  is  asked,  what 
becomes  of  the  animating  principle  of  beasts,  when 
separated  from  matter  ?    We   have    no   principles 
whereby  we  can  discover  this.     We  know  that  God 
created  all  things  for  his  glory  ;  but  can  beaists  be 
capable  of  an   active  knowledge  and  love   of  their 
Creator  ?    If  not,  he  must  be  glorified  by  them  some 
other  way ;  as,  doubtless,  he  is  glorified  passively  by 
simple  matter ;  but  surely  not  in  any  other  sense, 
than  as  showing  forth   his  glory,  his  vdsdom,  aid 
his  power.     On  this  subject,  we  should  recur  to  the 
distinctions  of  life ; — body,  soul,  spirit      Body  we 
grant  them  ;  soul,  i.  e.  animal  life,  we  also  grant  them , 
his  they    njoy  up  to  fixed  degrees,  each  possessing 
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<7iaf  kind,  degree,  power,  and  duration,  Appropriate 
10  its  species  ;  transftiilting  that  to  its  posterity,  but 
without  improvement  as  without  variation.  Herein 
the  animal  ufe,  or  soul,  is  distinct  from  reason  ;  wliich 
is  infinitely  various,  capable  of  unlimited  improve- 
ments, and  of  strong  desires  after  still  further  acqui- 
ejiiKuiH.  Instinct,  then,  is  a  confined,  contented, 
satisfied  quahty  ;  reason  is  directly  the  contrary  ;  and 
this  strongly  characterizes  the  active  nature  of  spirit, 
which  is  a  higher  principle  of  life,  bestowed  on  man 
for  higher  purposes  of  existence.  (See  Animals. 
Our  translators  have  rendered  ifoa  (Rev.  iv.  6,  &c. 
beasts^  instead  of  living  creatures^  as  the  word  de- 
notes. 

BEATEN-WORK,  see  Idol. 
BED    This  word  frequently  occurs  in  the  English 

version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  is  in  many 
cases    calculated  to 
mislead  and  perplex 
the    reader.        The 
beds    used    in    the 
East  are  very  diflJer- 
ent  from  those  in  this 
part  of  the    world  ; 
and  an  attention   to 
this  is  indispensable 
to  the   right  appre- 
hension  of   several 
passages    of     Holy 
Writ.     It  should  be 
observed  that  the  use 
of  chairs  is  unknown 
in   the   East.      The 
orientals  sit  or  recline  on  a  duan,  divan,  or  sofa,  that 
is,  a  part  of  the  room  raised  above  the  floor,  and 
spread  with  a  carpet  in  winter,  and  in  summer  with 
fine  mats,  and   having  cushions  or  bolsters  placed 
along  the  back  to  lean   against.     These  divans  fre- 
quently serve  the  purpose  of  a  bed,  vnth  the  addi- 
tion of  two  thick  cotton  quilts,  one  of  which,  folded 
double,  serves  as  a  mattrass,  the  other  as  a  covering. 
Such  a  bed  was  that  of  David,  1   Sam.  xix.   15. 
This  will  help  us  to  understand  several  passages  of 
Scripture  otherwise    uninteUigible :    Amos   iii.    12. 
"  As  the  shepherd  taketh  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
lion  two  legs,  or  a  piece  of  an  ear ;  so  shall  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  be  taken  out  that  dwell  in  Samaria 
in  the  corner  of  a  bed ;"  that  is,  in  the  corner — which 
is  the  place  of  honor,  the  most  easy,  voluptuous,  in- 
dulging station — of  the  divan.     Will  it  not  also  help 
us  to  ascertain  the  true  attitude  of  the  dying  Jacob, 
who,  when  Joseph   brought  his  two  sons  to  him, 
"strengthened  himself  and  sat  upon  the  bed," — the 
divan  ;  and  who,  after  blessing  his  sons,  not  "  gather- 
ed up  his  feet  into  the  bed,"  but  "  drew  them  up  on 
the  divan  ?"     Sometimes  the  beds  are   laid  on   the 
floor,  as  we  learn  from  Sir  J.  Chardin,  Mr.  Hanway, 
Dr.    Russell,   and   other   travellers.      Mr.    Hanway 
describes  the  beds  in  Persia  as  consisting  "only  of 
two  cotton  quilts,  one  of  which  was  folded  double, 
and  served  as  a  mattrass,  and  the  other  as  a  cover- 
ing, with  a  large  flat  pillow  for  the  head."     Was  it 
not  on  such  a  bed  that  Saul  slept,  1  Sam.  xxvi.  7.  ? 
Also,  that   on  which  the  paralytic   was  let   down, 
Luke  v.  19.?     The  Psalmist  says,  (Psal.  vi.  6.)  "I 
am  weary  with  my  groaning,  all  the  night  I  make 
my  bed  to  swim  ;  (the  divan  on  which  I  am  placed ;) 
I  water  my  couch  (or  the  divan  furniture)  with  my 
tears."     Is  it  not  good  sense  to  say,  "  My  tears  not 
•nly  copiously  wet  the  divan,  or  mattrass — the  upper 


part  on  which  I  lie,  but  they   run   over  it,  and  even, 
extend  to  the  lower  part — the   broad  part — of  the  di- 
van, and  wet  that  also  ?"  i.  e.  the  bed^s  feet  of  our 
translators.     It  is  said,  Deut.  iii.  11.  "The  bedstead 
(u'ijt)  of  Og  was  a  bedstead   of  iron."     It  may  be 
thought,  that  our  translators,  in  rendering  this  word 
bedstead^  intended  the  broad  smooth   part,  or  floor, 
of  the  divan  ;  unless  it  should  rather  be  referred  to 
the  covering  of  that  part,  i.  e.  the   carpet,  or  scarlet 
cloth,  though   it  possibly   might  denote   both   floor 
and  covering,  as  we  say  in  common   speech,  "  the 
fioor  of  a  room,"  notwithstanding  the  room  may  be 
covered  by   a  carpet.      Either  sense  of  the   word 
takes  oflT  much  occasion  for  wonder  on  account  of 
the   dimensions  of  this  bedstead,  or  divan,  of  Og, 
which  appeai-s  to  have  been  about  fifteen  feet  and  a 
half  long,  and  six  feet  ten  inches  broad  ;  and  to  have 
been  made  of  iron  (its  supporters,  at  least)  instead 
of  wood,  as  was  customary.      English  ideas  have 
measured  this  huge   piece  of  furniture   by   English 
bedsteads ;  but,  had  it  been   recollected  that  neither 
the  divan,  nor  its  covering,  is  so  closely  commensu- 
rate to  the  usual  size  of  a  person   as  our  bedsteads 
in  England  are,  no  inconsiderable  allowance  would 
have  been  made  in  the   dimensions  of  the  bed  for 
the   repose  of  this  martial   prince.     We   may  now 
also  explain  that  very  diflicult  passage,  Ezek.  xiiL 
18.   "Wo  to  those    women  that  sew  pillows  to  all 
arm-holes,  and  make  kerchiefs  on  the  head  of  every 
stature,  to  hunt  souls !"  &c.     These  words  seem  to 
contain  these  ideas  ;  those  who   utter  false  prophe- 
cies, to  soothe  the  mind  of  the  wicked,  are  compared 
by  the  prophet  to   women  who  study  and  employ 
every  art  to  allure  by  voluptuousness; — against  such 
he    declares  wo :    "  Wo    to    those    who  sew,  em- 
broider, luxurious  cushions  for  all  elbows,  i.  e.  to 
suit  the  dimensions  of  persons  of  all  ages  ;  those' 
who  make  pillows,  bolsters,  or  perhaps  quilts,  cover- 
ings, (not  kerchiefs,)  for  heads  of  every  stature,  stu- 
diously suiting  themselves  to  all  conditions,  capaci- 
ties, ages,  making  effeminacy  more  effeminate,"  &c. 
The  cushions,  then,  were  not  to  be  sewed  to  all  arm- 
holes,  and  carried  about  the   person,  as  our  transla- 
tion seems  to  imply ;  but  they  were  to  be  so  soft  in 
their  texture,  so  nicely  adapted  in  their  dimensions 
to  suit  all  leaning  arms,  as  to  produce  their  full  vo- 
luptuous  effect.      These  ^he  prophet  compares  to 
toils,  snares,  &c.  in  which  the  persons  were  caught, 
into  which  they  were  chased,  decoyed  ;  like  anirrials 
hunted  by  a  surrounding  \  ompany,    which   drives 
them  into  a  narrow  space,  or  trap,  where  their  cap- 
ture, or  destruction,  is  inevitable,  according  to  the 
eastern  mode  of  hunting;  from    these  compulsive 
seducers  he  foretells  delivery,  &c.  ver.  20.     Under- 
stood thus,  the  passage  becomes  easy  and  plain,  and 
analogous  to  the  usages  of  the   country  wherein  it 
was  delivered.     Comp.  Prov.  vi.  26. 

This  also  explains  how  Haman  (Esther  vii.  8.) 
not  only  "stood  up  to  make  request  for  his  life,"  but 
was  "  fallen  on  the  bed — the  divan — whereon  Es- 
ther" was  sitting.  We  see,  too,  the  nature  of  the 
order  of  Saul  to  bring  up  David  to  him,  that  he 
might  "kill  him  in  his  bed."  (1  Sam.  xix.  15.)  Wa» 
the  pillow  of  goats'  hair  a  divan  cushion,  perhaps, 
stuffed  with  goats'  hair  instead  of  cotton  ;  and  laid 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  the  disorderly  atti- 
tude and  appearance  of  a  sick  man  ? — Other  passages 
the  reader  will  observe  for  himself. 

Nothing  sounds  more  uncouth  to  English  ears,  than 
to  hear  of  a  person  carrying  his  bed  about  with  him 
To  order  a  man,  miraculously  healed,  to  do  this,  if 
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■o  ftrangfc  to  us,  that  although  we  discover  in  it  a 
convincing  proof  of  his  restoration  to  bodily  strength, 
yet  we  are  almost  tempted  to  ask,  with  the  Phari- 
•ees,  "  Who  bade  thee  carry  thy  bed  ?"  But,  when 
properly  exi)lained,  the  apparent  incongruity  vanish- 
es before  our  better  understanding.  Such  a  kind 
of  matlrass,  or  even  the  simple  quilt,  above  spoken 
of,  might  be  the  bed  {x(Ju(i(iaTor)  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  was  often,  we  may  conclude  from  the 
circumstunces  of  the  occupier,  without  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  cushion,  to  complete  it.  So,  Mark  ii. 
4,  11.  "  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,"  i.  e.  thy  mattrass — 
the  covering  spread  under  thee.  Acts  ix.  34.  Peter 
said  to  Eneas,  "  Arise,  and"  hereafter  "  spread"  thy 
bed  "for  thyself;" — thy  palsy  being  cured,  thou 
ghalt  be  able  not  only  to  do  that  service  for  thyself, 
but  to  give  assistance  rather  than  to  ask  it.  Krabbafon, 
then,  is  the  meanest  kind  of  bed  in  use  :  our  truckle- 
bed,  or  any  other  which  is  supported  by  feet,  &c. 
cannot  justly  represent  it.  Perhaps  our  sailors' 
hammocks  are  the  nearest  to  it.  But  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  all  beds  were  alike ;  no  doubt,  that 
when  David  wanted  warmth,  his  attendants  would 
put  mattrasses  below,  and  coverlets  above,  to  pro- 
cure it  for  him.  Neither  are  we  to  understand,  when 
a  bed  is  the  subject  of  boasting,  that  it  consisted 
merely  of  the  krabbaton,  or  plain  divan.  In  Prov. 
vii.  16.  the  harlot  vaunts  of  her  bed,  as  highly 
ornamente'd  "with  tapestry- work — with  brocade 
I  have  brocaded,  bedecked  my  bed ;  the  covering 
of  it  is  of  the  fine  yarn  of  Egypt,  embossed  with  em- 
broidery." This  description  may  be  much  illus- 
trated by  the  account  which  Baron  du  Tott  gives 
of  a  bed ;  in  which  he  was  expected  to  sleep,  and  in 
which  he  might  have  slept,  had  not  European  habit 
incaj)acitated  him  from  that  enjoyment.  "The  time 
for  taking  our  repose  was  now  come,  and  we  were 
conducted  into  another  large  room,  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  a  kind  of  bed  ;  without  bedstead,  or  cur- 
tains. Though  the  coverlet  and  pillows  exceeded  in 
magnificence  the  richness  of  the  sofa  which  likewise 
ornamented  the  apartment,  I  foresaw  that  I  could 
expect  but  little  rest  on  this  bed,  and  had  the  curi- 
osity to  examine  its  make  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner. Fifteen  mattrasses  of  quilted  cotton,  about  three 
inches  thick,  placed  one  upon  another,  forjiied  the 
ffround-work,  and  were  covered  by  a  sheet  of  In- 
dian linen,  sewed  on  the  last  mattress.  A  coverlet 
of  green  satin,  adorned  with  gold  embroidered  in  em- 
bossed work,  was  in  like  manner  fastened  to  the  two 
sheets,  the  ends  of  which,  turned  in,  were  sewed 
down  alternately.  Two  large  pillows  of  crimson 
satin,  covered  loith  the  like  embroidenf,  in  which  there 
was  no  want  of  gold  or  spangles,  rested  on  two  cush- 
ions of  the  sofa,  brought  near  to  serve  for  a  back, 
and  intended  to  siipport  our  heads.  The  taking  of 
the  pillows  entirely  away,  would  have  been  a  good 
resource,  if  we  had  had  any  holster  ;  and  the  expe- 
dient of  tuniing  the  other  side  iipwards  having  only 
served  to  show  they  were  embroidered  in  the  same 
manner  on  the  bottom,  we  at  last  determined  to  lay 
our  handkerchiefs  over  them,  which,  however,  did 
not  prevent  our  being  very  sensible  of  the  embossed 
ornaments  underneath."  (Vol.  i.  p.  95.)  Here  we 
have  many  mattrasses  of  quilted  cotton  ;  a  sheet  of 
Indian  linen,  {query,  muslin,  or  the  fine  linen  of 
Egypt  ?)  a  coverlet  of  green  satin,  embossed ;  two 
lai^e  pillows,  emlx)ssed  also  ;  two  cushions  from  the 
sofa,  to  form  a  back.  So  that  we  see,  an  eastern 
bed  may  be  an  article  of  furniture  sufficiently  com- 
pUcated, 


This  description,  compared  with  a  note  of  De  la 
Motraye,  (p.  172.)  leads  to  the  supposition,  that  some- 
thing like  what  he  speaks  of  as  called  makass,  i.  e.  a 
brocaded  covering  for  show,  is  what  the  harlot  boasts 
of,  as  being  the  upper  covering  to  her  divan.  "  On 
a  rich  sofa,"  he  says,  "  was  a.  false  covering  of  plain 
green  silk,  for  the  same  reason  as  that  in  the  hall ; 
but  I  lifted  it  up,  while  the  two  eunuchs  who  were 
with  us  had  their  backs  turned,  and  I  found  that  the 
MAKASS  of  the  minders  were  a  very  rich  brocade,  with 
a  gold  ground,  and  flowered  with  silk  of  several  col- 
ors, and  the  cushions  of  green  velvet  also  grounded 
with  gold,  and  flowered  like  them."  JVote. — "  The 
minders  have  two  covers,  one  of  which  is  called 
MAKASs,  for  ornament ;  and  the  other  to  preserve 
that,'  especially  when  they  are  rich,  as  these  were.*' 
This  was  in  the  seraglio  at  Constantinople.  It  is 
perfectly  in  character,  for  the  harlot,  who  (Prov.  ix 
14.)  "sits  on  a  kind  of  throne  at  her  door,"  and  who 
in  this  passage  boasts  of  all  her  showy  embellish 
ments,  to  mention  whatever  is  gaudy,  even  to  the 
tinsel  iDcdeckings  of  her  room,  her  furniture  and  her 
makasses,  assuming  nothing  less  than  regal  dignity 
in  words  and  description  ;  though  her  apartment  be 
the  way  to  hell,  and  the  alcove  containing  her  bed 
be  the  very  lurking  chamber  of  death. 

A  query  may  be  added,  whether  the  ivory  beds  of 
Amos  (vi.  4.)  were  not  the  divan  whereon  the  cover- 
ings were  laid.  These  might  be  ornamented  with 
ivory;  and  to  this  «ense  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  word 
mitteh  agrees.  In  this  acceptation  there  is  no  repeti- 
tion in  the  prophet's  words,  when  he  mentions 
voluptuaries  "  lying  upon  mittehs — divans — their 
frame-work  ornamented  with  ivory  ;  and  stretching 
themselves  (yawning.^)  upon  the  couches — coverings 
of  those  divans;  meaning  carpets,  splendid  cushions, 
&c.  All  these  embellishments,  these  enervating  lux- 
uries, the  nature,  the  enjoyments,  and  the  actions  of 
these  voluptuaries,  agree  with  the  expected  delights 
of  an  alcove  ;  they  agree  also  with  what  has  been 
collected  from  those  ancient  writers  who  censured 
the  luxury  of  which  they  were  witnesses  in  their 
time;  luxury  which,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  was 
brought  from  the  East,  from  Persia,  from  Syria, 
from  the  land  of  silk,  of  calico,  and  of  canopies. 

We  are  now,  it  is  evident,  at  liberty  to  suppose 
that  as  much  elegance  (or,  at  least,  show  and  pom- 
posity) was  displayed  on  the  divans  and  their  furni- 
ture, which  served  for  repose  by  night,  as  on  those 
used  by  day.  And  as  perhaps  the  same  furniture 
did  not  serve  both  day  and  night,  all  the  year  round, 
but  was  occasionally  changed,  it  seems  natural  to 
conclude,  that  in  a  great  house  there  must  be  con- 
siderable stores  of  such  furniture  ;  which,  being  not 
a  little  cumbersome,  must  require  proper,  and  even 
large,  rooms  and  warehouses,  in  which  to  keep  it. 
This  leads  to  the  true  sense  of  the  passage,  (2  Kings 
xi.  2.)  Joash  and  his  nurse  were  hidden  six  years  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord — in  the  bed-chatnber,  (mtorn  mnj,) 
i.  e.  the  repository — or  store-room — for  the  beds — 
for  the  mattrasses  and  their  numerous  accompani- 
ments ;  which,  being  bulky,  afforded  the  means  of 
forming  space  among  them  sufficient  to  receive  the 
child  and  his  nurse,  and  to  conceal  them  effectually. 
This  was  Avithin  the  precincts  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  a  sacred  place,  where  none  but  priests  could 
enter  ;  and  where,  probably,  none  did  enter  but  the 
high-priest,  Jehoiada,  and  his  wife  Jehosheba.  This 
explanation  banishes  all  ideas  of  an  English  bed- 
room in  the  house  of  the  Lord  ;  (which,  to  keep  un- 
visited  during  six  years,  would  liave  been  very  su» 
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pldoi»;]Ttrcn3^erSthe  concealhjcnt  extremely  easy 
and  natural,  since,  certainly,  this  repository  was 
under  the  charge  of  its  proiier  keeper,  who,  only, 
managed  its  concerns ;  aiitl  it  agrees  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  words.  Moreover,  if  the  infant, 
Joash,  were  wounded,  apparently  to  death,  (as  Atha- 
hah,  no  doubt,  thought  him  irrecoverably  dead  be- 
fore she  left  him,)  this  large  room  might  afford  more 
conveniences  while  he  was  under  cure  from  his 
wounds  than  any  other  room  could  do ;  and  having 
been  safe  here  for  a  time,  where  better  could  they 
place  him  afterwards? 

In  closing  this  article,  we  should  note  the  various 
acceptations  of  the  word  divan,  or  duan  :  (1.)  for  the 
raised  floor ;  (2.)  for  the  whole  settle  on  which  a 
person  (or  several  persons)  sits ;  (3.)  for  the  room 
that  contains  the  divan  ;  (4.)  for  the  hall,  or  council 
chamber ;  so  called,  because  the  council  usually  sits 
on  the  duan  constructed  around  the  room ;  (5.)  for 
the  council  itself;  who  are  said  when  in  consulta- 
tion to  be  "  in  divan." 

BED  AN.  We  read  in  1  Sam.  xii.  11.  that  the 
Lord  sent  several  deliverers  of  Israel ;  Jerubbaal,  Be- 
dan,  Jephthah,  Samuel.  Jerubbaal  we  know  to  be 
Gideon;  but  we  no  where  find  Bedan  among  the 
judges  of  Israel.  The  LXX,  instead  of  Bedan,  read 
Barak  ;  others  think  Bedan  to  be  Jair,  of  Manasseh, 
who  judged  Israel  twenty-three  years,  Judg.  x.  3. 
There  was  a  Bedan,  great-grandson  to  Machir,  and 
Jair  w£is  descended  from  a  daughter  of  Machir. 
The  Chaldee,  the  rabbins,  and  after  them  the  gene- 
rality of  commentators,  conclude  that  Bedan  was 
Samson,  of  Dan ;  but  the  opinion  which  supposes 
Bedan  and  Jair  to  be  the  same  person  seems  the 
most  probable.  The  names  of  Samson  and  Barak 
were  added  in  many  Latin  copies,  before  the  cor- 
rections of  them,  by  the  Roman  censors,  were  pub- 
hshed.  The  edition  of  Sixtus  V.  reads,  "  Jerobaal, 
et  Baldan,  et  Samson,  et  Barak,  et  Jephte." 

BEE,  an  insect  producing  honey.  (See  Honey.) 
Bees  were  unclean  by  the  law,  Lev.  xi.  23. 

BEEL-ZEBUB.  The  form  and  quality  of  this 
ridiculous  god  have  been  much  disputed.  Beel-ze- 
bub,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  Beel- 
zebul,  or  Beel-zebut,  had  a  famous  temple  and  ora- 
cle at  Ekron,  and  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel,  having 
fallen  from  the  terrace  of  his  house,  and  received 
dangerous  bruises,  sent  to  consult  him,  whether  he 
should  recover,  2  Kings  i.  In  the  New  Testament, 
Beel-zebub  is  called  "  prince  of  the  devils,"  Matt.  xiL 
24  ;  Mark  iii.  22  ;  Luke  xi.  15.  Some  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  name  of  Achor,  the  god  invoked  at  Cyrene 
against  flies,  comes  from  Accaron,  the  city  where 
Beel-zebub  was  worshipped ;  others,  that  the  true 
name  which  the  Philistines  gave  to  their  deity,  was 
Beel-zebach,  god  of  sacrifice ;  or  Beel-zebaotk,  god  of 
hosts,  or  Beel-zebuly  god  of  the  habitation,  or  of 
heaven ;  and  that  the  Jews,  who  dehghted  in  disfig- 
uring the  names  of  false  gods,  by  a  play  of  words, 
or  punning  upon  them,  and  who  were  scrupulous 
of  calling  them  by  their  proper  appellations,  gave 
him,  in  derision,  that  ofjly  god,  or  god  of  ordure. 
The  name  of  Beel-zebuth  is  not  very  different  from 
that  of  Beel-zebdoth,  god  of  hosts.  Some  comment- 
ators suppose,  that  the  true  name  of  the  deity  was 
Bdsamin^  the  god  of  heaven ;  others,  that  he  was 
called  the  "  god  of  flies,"  because  he  defended  people 
from  these  insects ;  as  the  Eleans  adored  Jupiter ; 
and  the  Romans  too,  though  not  under  the  nnme  of 
Jupiter,  but  of  "  Hercules  Apomyius."  We  no  where 
"ftad,  however,  that  killing  flies  was  one  of  the  la- 


bors of  Hercules.  Others  think  that  the  fly  or  beetle 
accompanied  the  image  of  Baalzebub,  and  gave 
name  to  it :  "  Baal  with  the  fly  ;"  and  the  Egyptians, 
(who  hved  near  the  Philistines,)  we  know,  paid  di- 
vine honors  to  the  beetle.  It  is  said  in  the  book  of 
Wisdom,  (chap.  xii.  8.)  that  God  sent  flies  and  wasps 
to  drive  the  Canaanites  and  Ammonites  by  degrees 
out  of  Canaan ;  and  then  adds,  that  God  made  those 
very  things,  to  which  they  paid  divine  honors,  the 
instruments  of  their  punishment;  which  indicates, 
that  they  adored  flies  and  wasps.  Besides,  it  really 
does  appear,  that  Ekron  and  its  neighborhood  is  pes- 
tered with  a  kind  of  fire-fly,  or  cincinntllcE,  whose 
stings  occasion  "a  most  violent  burning  tumor,"  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year.  Why  the  Jews,  in  our 
Saviour's  time,  called  Beelzebub  the  "  prince  of  the 
devils,"  we  know  not  The  Jews,  however,  accused 
him  of  driving  out  devils,  in  the  name  of  Beelzebub, 
prince  of  the  devils,  that  is,  of  Satan,  Lucifer,  or 
the  chief  of  the  rebel  angels,  as  appears  by  our 
Lord's  answer :  "  If  Satan  cast  out  Satan,  he  is  di- 
vided against  himself;  how  then  can  his  kingdom 
stand  ?"  Matt.  xii.  24. 

[Those  who  write  BstXte^ov(i,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, derive  the  form  from  313t  Sya  the  name  of  an 
idol  deity  among  the  Ekronites,  signifying  lord  of 
Jlies,Jly-baalf  fly-god.,  whose  oflfice  it  was  to  protect 
his  worshippers  from  the  torment  of  the  gnats  and 
flies  with  which  that  region  was  infested,  like  the 
Ztvq  ano^viog  of  the  Greeks,  or  of  the  Myagrius  of 
the  Romans ;  2  Kings  i.  2,  3,  16.  Those  who  write 
BttXte^ovX,  derive  it  from  Sut  Vya,  i.  e.  either  lord  of 
the  dwelling.,  region,  sc.  of  the  demons,  the  air ;  or, 
with  more  probability,  deus  stercoris,  from  Sai  stercus., 
(Buxtorf,  Lex.  Rab.  Tal.  641.)  They  suppose  the 
Jews  to  have  applied  this  appellation  to  Satan  as 
being  the  author  of  all  the  pollutions  and  abomina- 
tions of  idol  worship.  See  Jahn,  §  408.  iii.  Kuinoel 
on  Matt.  x.  25.     See  the  article  Baal.     R. 

BEER,  a  well.,  a  town  about  12  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  way  to  Shechem,  or  Napolose.  It  is 
probable,  that  Jotham,  son  of  Gideon,  retired  to  this 
place,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  brother 
Abimelech,  Judg.  ix.  21. 

BEER-ELIM,  (Isaiah  xv.  8.)  the  well  of  the 
princes.,  probably  the  same  with  that  mentioned 
Numb.  xxi.  18. 

BEER-RAMATH,  the  well  on  the  heights,  Josh, 
xix.  8.  (See  Rama.)  Eng.  tr.  Baalath-beer,  Ramath 
of  the  south. 

BEER-LAHA-ROI,  a  well  between  Kadesh  and 
Shur,  where  the  angel  of  God  appeared  to  Hagar, 
Gren.  xvi.  14. 

I.  BEEROTH,  a  city  of  the  Gibeonites,  after- 
wards belonging  to  Benjamin,  (Josh.  ix.  17 ;  xviiL 
25;  2  Sam.  iv.  2;  Ezra  ii.  25.)  seven  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  toward  Nicopolis. 

II.  BEEROTH,  of  the  children  of  Jaakon,  (Deut 
X.  6.)  a  station  of  the  Israelites  ten  miles  from  the 
city  of  Petra,  according  to  Eusebius.  Numb,  xxxiii. 
31.  reads  only  Bene-Jaakan,  instead  of  Beeroth- 
bene-Jaakan,  Deut.  x.  6.  Where  water  is  scarce, 
wells  would  naturally  induce  settlements,  and  give 
name  to  them ;  so  Puteoli,  the  wells.  Acts  xxviii.  13. 
The  property  of  wells  would  also  be  claimed  by  the 
residents  around  them  ;  hence,  Bteroth-beni-Jaakan^ 
the  wells  of  the  sons  of  Jaakan. 

BEER-SHEBA,  th^.  well  of  an  oath,  (See  Cove- 
WANT.)  The  place  where  Abraham  made  an  alliance 
with  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar,  and  gave  him  sevkn 
ewe-lambs,  in  token  of  that  covenant  to  which  they 
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hud  sworn,  Gen.  xxi.  31.  The  town  subsequently 
built  here  was  given  by  Joshua  to  Judah ;  but  was 
afterwards  tranrferred  to  Simeon,  Josh.  xv.  98.  It 
was  twenty  miles  south  of  Hebron,  and  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Holy  Land. 

BEESHTERAH,  a  city,  belonging  to  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  beyond  Jordan,  which  was  given 
ta  the  Levites,  Josh.  xxi.  27.  Compare  1  Chron.  v\. 
71,  where    it   is   called    Astaroth.      Vulgate,    Bozra. 

BEETLE,  see  Canker-worm,  and  Locust. 

BEEVES,  the  generical  name  for  a  class  of  clean 
animals.     Collectively,  herds.     See  Heifer. 

BEGGING.  Moses,  exhorting  the  Israelites  to 
alms-giving,  says :  (Deut.  xv.  4,  7.J  "  To  the  end  that 
there  be  no  poor  among  you  ;  for  the  Lord  shall 
greatly  bless  thee ;"  and,  a  little  lower,  "  If  there  be 
among  you  a  poor  man,  tliou  shalt  not  harden  thine 
heart,  nor  shut  thine  hand  from  thy  poor  brother." 
These  texts  do  not  spejik  of  begging ;  but  we  know 
tliat  there  were  at  all  rimes  beggars,  among  the  Jews, 
as  well  as  other  nations.  God  himself  says,  (Deut. 
XV.  11.)  "The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the 
land  ;"  and  there  were  beggai-s  in  Jerusalem,  and 
other  places,  Mark.  x.  4G  ;  Luke  xviii.  35.  The  true 
sense  of  the  passage  in  Moses  is,  that  God  would  so 
bless  tlie  lands  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  sixth  year, 
that  though  there  should  be  no  harvest  in  the  sab- 
batical year,  yet  none  among  them  should  be  desti- 
tute, if  they  observed  his  precepts  ;  or,  it  was  his 
design  to  recommend  charity  and  alms- giving 
most  effectually  ;  q.  d.  "  Be  so  charitable  and 
liberal,  that  there  may  be  no  indigent  person  in 
Israel." 

BEHEMOTH,  the  animal.  The  author  of  the  book 
of  Job  lijis  evidently  taken  great  pains  to  delineate 
highly  finished  poetical  pictures  of  two  remarkable 
animals — behemoth  and  leviathan — with  which 
he  closes  his  descrii)tion  of  animated  nature,  and 
lenninates  the  climax  of  that  discourse  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Creator.  The  passage 
stands  thus  in  our  translation  : — 

Behold,  now,  behemoth,  which  I  made  with 
tne« ; 

1.  He  eateth  grass  as  an  ox 

2.  His  strength  is  in  his  loins, 

3.  His  force  in  the  navel  of  his  belly 

4.  He  moveth  his  tail  like  a  cedar; 

5.  The  sinews  of  his  stones  are  wrapt  together. 

6.  His  bones  are  strong  pieces  of  brass, 

7.  His  bones  like  bars  of  iron. 

8.  He  is  the  chief  of  the  ways  of  God  ; 

9.  He  that  made  him,  can  make  his  sword  to  ap- 

proach him. 

10.  Surely  the  mountains  bring  him  forth  food, 

*^.  Where  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  play : 

12.  He  lieth  under  the  shady  trees, 

13.  In  the  covert  of  the  reeds  and  fens ; 

14.  The  shady  trees  cover  him  with  their  shadow, 

15.  The  willows  of  the  brook  compass  him  about ; 

16.  Behold,  he  drinketh  up  a  river  ;  he  hasteth  not ; 

17.  He  trusteth  that  he  can  draw  up  Jordan  into  his 

mouth ; 

18.  He  taketh  it  with  his  eyes; 

19.  His  nose  pierceth  through  snares. 

Bochart  has  taken  great  pains  to  prove  that  this  is 
the  hippopotamus,  or  river-horse  ;  Sanctius  thinks  it 
was  mi  ox  ;  the  Fathers  suppose  it  was  the  devil ;  and 
Calmet,  with  the  generality  of  the  older  intcryjreters, 
believes  that  it  is  the  elephant.  In  ado|)ring  the 
opiD'on  of  Bochart,  we  may  offer  tlie  following  sug- 


gestion in  support  of  that  interpretation.  The  levi- 
athan is  described  at  still  greater  length  than  the  be- 
hemoth, and  they  evidently  appear  to  be  presented 
as  companions ;  to  be  reserved  as  fellows  and  asso- 
ciates. Under  this  idea,  which  is  almost  undeniable, 
we  may  inquire  what  were  the  creatures  most  likely 
to  be  companionized  in  early  ages,  and  in  countries 
bordering  on  Egypt,  where  the  scene  of  the  book  of 
Job  is  laid  ;  and  from  the  "  Antiquities  of  Hercula- 
neum,"  the  "  Praenestine  Pavement,"  and  the  famous 
"  statue  of  the  hill,"  it  is  apparent  that  they  must 
have  been  the  crocodile^  now  generally  allowed  to 
be  the  leviathan,  and  the  hippopotamus,  or  river- 
horse. 

After  these  authorities,  we  may,  without  hesitationy 
conclude,  that  this  association  was  not  rare  or  un- 
common, but  that  it  really  was  the  customary  manner 
of  thinking,  and,  consequently,  of  speaking,  in  an- 
cient times,  and  in  the  countries  where  these  creatures 
were  native  ;  we  may  add,  that  being  well  known  in 
Egypt,  and  in  some  degree  popular  objects  of  Egyp- 
tian pride,  distinguishing  natives  of  that  country, 
from  their  magnitude  and  character,  they  could  not 
escape  the  notice  of  any  curious  naturalist,  or  writer 
on  natural  history ;  so  that  to  suppose  they  were 
omitted  in  this  part  of  the  book  of  Job,  would  be  to 
suppose  a  blemish  in  the  book,  implying  a  deficiency 
in  the  author  And  if  they  are  inserted,  no  other 
description  can  be  that  of  the  hippopotamus. 

It  has  been  above  stated,  that  many  learned  men 
have  taken  the  elephant  for  behemoth  ; — but  to  this 
it  may  be  replied,  that  no  pictorial  authority  which 
has  hitherto  been  published,  has  represented  the  ele- 
phant as  known  in  Eg}^pt ;  much  less  as  peculiar  to 
that  r.ountry,  though  it  has  been  repeatedly,  indeed, 
we  believe,  constantly,  adopted  as  a  symbol  of  Africa. 
Till,  therefore,  some  instances  be  produced,  in  which 
the  elephant  is  not  only  represented  as  an  inhabitant 
of  Egypt,  but  also  as  associated  with  the  crocodile, 
V  e  presume  we  may  consider  the  weight  of  evidence 
as  decisive  in  favor  of  the  hippopotamus  as  being 
behemoth.  Omitting,  therefore,  what  might  be  said 
against  the  elephant,  such  as  the  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling certain  particulars  with  the  description  of  be- 
hemoth by  the  sacred  writer,  &c.  let  us  now  examine 
the  description  somewhat  closely,  in  the  order  of  the 
verses  in  the  passage. 

1.  He  eateth  grass  like  an  ox.  It  is  evident  from 
all  the  representations  selected,  that  the  hip[)opota- 
mus  feeds  on  vegetables.  In  one  of  the  plates  in 
the  Antiquities  of  Herculaneum,  (vol.  ii,  p.  2^)5.)  he 
is  in  the  very  act  of  feeding  on  such  provisions. 

2.  His  strength  is  in  his  loins.  3.  His  force  in  the 
navel  of  his  belly.  Each  of  these  delineations  repre- 
sents him  as  powerfully  built ;  and  shows  prodigious 
strength  of  construction. 

4.  He  moveth  (bendeth)  his  tail  like  a  cedar,  i.  e. 
shaken  by  the  wind ;  not,  we  suppose,  rapidly,  with 
a  tremulous  motion,  but  slowly,  as  it  were  solemnly, 
in  a  stately  niEmner.  This  appears,  in  some  degree, 
from  representations,  where  his  tail  is  seen  to  advan- 
tage, and  is  evidently  in  motion. 

5,  6,  7.  Are  implied  in  his  general  form ;  but  are 
incapable  of  illustration  by  these  subjects.  We  shall 
merely  paraphrase  the  version  :  "  His  smaller  bones 
are  like  compact  bars  of  brass  :  his  larger  bones  like 
forged  bars  of  iron." 

9.  He,  (God,)  in  making  him,  has  made  fast  (fixed)  his 
weapon.  None  of  the  plates  exhibit  the  tusks  of  the 
hippopotamus  like  what  they  are  in  nature  •  yet  this 
part  of  the  animal  had  not  entirely  escapeo  notic*? 
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10.  The  swellings  [namgs)  produce  him  food  ;  not 
inounuiijis,  strictly  speaking,  but  any  elevationa,  sucii 
as  tliose  on  which  he  is  represented  feeding,  in  some 
of  tliese  plates. 

11.  fVh4ire  play  all  the  beasts  of  thejkld.  It  may 
be  thought  sufficiently  remarkable,  that  in  several  of 
these  representations,  where  so  formidable  a  creature 
as  the  hip])opotamus  is  depicted  as  drinking,  roaring, 
&.C.  there  should  be  a  duck  in  perfect  quiet,  and 
without  any  fright,  or  fear  of  injury  from  him,  as  is 
the  case.  Is  it  not  the  chief  intention  of  this  verse, 
to  express  the  security  of  the  lesser  creatures  from 
mjury  by  diis  inoffensive  animal,  which  permits 
even  their  frolics  and  sportiveness  without  interrup- 
tion ? 

12.  He  lieth  under  the  shady  trees ;  14.  TVie  shady 
trees  compass  him  with  their  shadow.  Here  the  prints 
fail ;  Egypt  being  a  country  not  abounding  in  trees ; 
but,  as  amends,  verses  13,  15  {He  lieth  in  the  covert 
of  the  reeds  and  fens)  are  strongly  illustrated  by 
them. 

16.  He  dnnketh  up  a  river ;  he  hasteth  not.  One  of 
the  plates  seems  to  be  a  direct  comment  on  this  verse  ; 
and  on  verses  17,  18.  He  is  confident  though  Jordan 
rush  against  his  mouth,  he  taketh  it  ivith  his  eyes.  The 
ancient  artist  has  well  expressed  the  eagerness  in  this 
animal.  (The  plates  may  be  seen  in  the  large  edition 
of  this  work.) 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  subjects  from 
Herculaneum  were  the  common  ornaments  of  com- 
mon houses ;  their  merit,  therefore,  as  instances  of 
art,  is  by  no  means  considerable  ;  but  their  common- 
ness (as  seems  to  be  a  fair  inference  from  the  situa- 
tions in  which  they  were  found)  deserves  notice,  in 
support  of  principles  adopted  on  this  subject  and 
others. 

These  remarks  are  independent  of  the  general 
natural  history  of  the  hippopotamus  ;  and  are  merely 
meant  to  show,  that  the  chief  particulars  of  his  man- 
ners were  well  understood  in  ancient  times ;  that 
tliey  are  comformable  to  the  accormts  of  travellers, 
will  appear  to  any  who  peruse  BufTon's  account  of 
this  animal ;  and  especially  the  more  recent "  Travels 
in  Africa"  of  M.  Vaillant : — but,  as  our  present  de- 
sign is  not  to  write  the  natural  history  of  the  crea- 
ture, l)ut  merely  to  ascertain  and  identify  the  behe- 
moth of  the  book  of  Job,  with  what  success  this 
design  has  been  fulfilled  must  l)e  left  to  the  reflective 
reader.    See  Elephant,  and  Hippopotamus. 

[That  the  behemoth  of  the  book  of  Job  is  the  hip- 
popotamus, or  river  horse,  is  now  fidly  conceded  by 
all  recent  commentators  of  any  note  ;  and  for  the 
following  reasons  among  others:  (1.)  That  it  is  an 
aquatic  animal  follows  from  the  whole  plan  and  order 
of  the  two  discourses  of  Jehovah  ;  (c.  xxxviii,  etc.) 
in  which  the  ap])eal  is  made,  first,  to  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  and  then  to  the  beasts  of  the  earth  and 
birds  of  the  air ;  all  these  are  reviewed  in  the  for- 
mer address,  and  there  remain  for  the  second  only 
the  aquatic  animals.  (2.)  The  description  of  behe- 
moth is  inmiediately  followed  by  that  of  the  croco- 
dile But  the  crocodile  and  hippopotamus,  as  being 
Egyj)tian  wonders,  are  constantly  and  every  where 
so  joined  by  the  ancient  writers  ;  see  Herodot.  ii.  69 
—71.  Diod.  Sic.  i.  35.  Phn.  H.  N.  xxviii.  8.  (3.) 
That  it  is  amphibious  follows  necessarily  from  the 
antithesis  and  contrast  expressed  in  verses  15,  20 — 
22,  and  verses  23,  34.  The  probabiHty  is  that  the 
name  beJiemoth  is  properly  an  Egyi)tian  word,  sig- 
nifying nver-or ;  just  as  the  same  animal  is  still 
•ometimes  called  by  us  sea-cow. 


The  appearance  of  the  hippopotamus  wiien  on  tht 
land  is  altogether  uncouth,  the  body  being  extremely 
large,  flat,  and  round,  the  head  enormously  large  in 
proportion,  and  the  legs  as  disproportionately  short. 
Authors  vary  in  describing  the  size  of  this  animal. 
The  length  of  a  male  has  been  known  to  be  Seven- 
teen feet,  the  height  seven  feet,  and  the  circumference 
fifteen  ;  the  head  three  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  girt 
nine  feet ;  the  mouth  in  width  about  two  feet.  The 
general  color  of  the  animal  is  brownish  ;  the  eai-s 
small  and  pointed,  and  lined  very  thickly  with  fine, 
short  hairs;  the  eyes  small  in  proportion  to  the 
creature,  and  black ;  the  lips  very  thick,  l)road,  and 
beset  with  a  few  scattered  tufts  of  short  bristles;  the 
nostrils  small.  The  armament  of  teeth  in  its  mouth 
is  truly  formidable  ;  more  particularly  the  tusks  of 
the  lower  jaw,  which  are  of  a  curved  form,  some- 
what cylindrical ;  these  are  so  strong  and  hard  that 
they  will  strike  fire  with  steel,  are  sometimes  more 
than  two  feet  in  length,  and  weigh  upwards  of  six 
pounds  each.  The  other  teeth  are  nmch  smaller ; 
those  in  the  lower  jaw  are  conical,  pointed,  and  pro- 
jecting forwards  almost  horizontally.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  body  is  covered  with  short  hair  ;  but 
more  sparingly  on  the  under  parts  than  on  the  upper. 
The  tail  is  short,  thick,  and  a  httle  hairy.  The  feet 
are  large,  and  each  of  the  four  lobes,  or  toes,  fur- 
nished with  a  hoof.  The  color  of  the  hippopotamus, 
when  just  emerging  from  the  water,  is  palish  brown, 
or  mouse  color,  inclining  to  a  bluish  tinge,  with  the 
skin  appearing  through  the  hair ;  but  this  appear- 
ance vanishes  as  the  skin  becomes  dry. 

The  following  account  of  the  capture  of  a  hippo- 
potamus serves  greatly  to  elucidate  the  description 
in  the  book  of  Job,  and  to  show  its  con^ectness,  even 
in  those  points  which  have  formerly  been  regarded 
as  poetical  exaggerations.  It  is  translated  from  the 
travels  of  M.  Riippell,  the  German  naturalist,  who 
visited  Upper  Egypt  and  the  countries  still  farther  up 
the  Nile,  and  is  the  latest  traveller  in  thos^g  regions. 
(Reisen  in  Nubien,  Kordofan,  etc.  Franlff.  1829.  p. 
52,  seq.)  "In  the  province  of  Dongola,  the  fishermen 
and  hippopotamus  hunters  form  a  distinct  class  or 
caste  ;  and  are  called  in  the  Berber  language  Haunuit 
(pronounced  Howowit).  They  make  use  of  a  small 
canoe,  formed  from  a  single  tree,  about  10  feet  long, 
and  caj)able  of  carrying  two,  and  at  most  three  men. 
The  harpoon  which  they  use  in  hunting  the  hippo- 
potamus, has  a  strong  barb  just  back  of  the  blade  or 
sharp  edge ;  above  this  a  long  and  strong  cord  is 
fastened  to  the  iron,  and  to  the  other  end  of  this 
cord,  a  block  of  fight  wood,  to  serve  as  a  buoy  and 
aid  in  tracing  out  and  follo\ving  the  animal  when 
struck.  The  iron  is  then  slightly  fastened  upon  a 
wooden  handle,  or  lance,  about  eight  feet  long. 

"The  hunters  of  the  hippopotamus  harpoon  their 
prey  either  by  day  or  by  night ;  but  they  prefer  the 
former,  because  they  can  then  better  parry  the  fero- 
cious assaults  of  the  enraged  animal.  The  hunter 
Uikes  in  his  right  hand  the  handle  of  the  har})oon, 
with  a  part  of  the  cord ;  in  his  lefl,  the  remainder  of 
the  cord,  with  the  buoy  ;  in  this  manner  he  cautious- 
ly approaches  the  creature  as  it  sleeps  by  day  upor 
a  small  island  ;  or  he  watches  at  night  on  those  parts 
of  the  shore,  where  he  hopes  the  animal  will  come 
up  out  of  the  water,  in  order  to  feed  in  the  fields  of 
erain.  When  he  has  gained  the  desired  distance, 
(about  seven  paces,)  he  throws  the  lance  with  his  full 
strength  ;  and  the  narpoon,  in  order  to  hold,  mnet 
penetrate  the  thick  hide  and  into  the  flesh.  The 
wounded  beast  commonly  makes  for  the  water,  an^^ 
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pluiiifes  heiicnth  it  in  order  to  conceal  himself;  t'^e 
haiuile  of  the  har})oon  falls  off,  but  the  buoy  swiiiic:, 
and  indicates  the  direction  which  the  animal  takes. 
— ^The  harpooning  of  the  hippopotamus  is  attended 
with  great  danger,  when  the  hunter  is  perceiveu  by 
the  animal,  before  he  has  thrown  the  harpoon.  In 
fuch  CHHes  the  beast  sometimes  rushes,  enraged,  up«  'n 
ois  assailant,  and  crushes  him  at  once  between  his 
wide  and  formidable  jaws, — an  occurrence  that 
once  took  place  during  our  residence  near  Shendi. 
Sometimes  the  most  harmless  objects  excite  the 
mge  of  this  animal ;  thus  in  the  region  of  Amara,  a 
hippopotamus  once  craunched,  m  the  same  way, 
several  cattle  that  were  fastened  to  a  water-wheel. 

"  So  soon  as  the  animal  ha«  been  successfully 
struck,  the  hunters  hasten  in  their  canoe  cau- 
tiously to  approach  the  buey,io  which  they  fasten 
a  long  rope ;  with  the  other  end  of  this  they  pro- 
ceed to  the  large  boat  or  bark,  on  board  of  which 
are  their  companions.  The  rope  is  now  drawn  in  ; 
the  pain  thus  occasioned  by  the  barb  of  the  har- 
poon, excites  the  rage  of  the  animal,  and  he  no 
sooner  i)erceive8  the  bark,  than  he  rushes  upon  it  ; 
■eizes  upon  it,  if  possible,  with  his  teeth ;  and  some- 
times succeeds  in  shattering  it,  or  oversetting  it. 
The  hunters  in  the  mean  time  are  not  idle  ;  they 
fasten  five  or  six  other  harpoons  in  his  flesh,  and 
exert  all  their  strength,  by  means  of  the  cords  of 
these,  to  keep  him  close  alongside  of  the  bark,  in 
order  thus  to  diminish,  in  some  measure,  the  effects 
9f  his  violence ;  they  endeavor,  with  a  long  sharp 
iron,  to  divide  the  ligamentum  jugi,  or  to  beat  in  the 
«kull, — the  usual  modes  in  which  the  natives  kill  this 
wimal.  Since  the  carcass  of  a  full-grown  hippopot- 
imus  is  too  large  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  water 
without  quite  a  number  of  men,  they  commonly  cut 
jp  the  animal,  when  killed,  in  the  water,  and  draw 
the  pieces  ashore.  In  the  whole  Turkish  province 
of  Dongola,  there  are  only  one  or  two  hippopotami 
killed  annually.  In  the  years  1821 — 23  inclusive, 
there  were  nine  killed  ;  four  of  which  were  killed  by 
us.  The  flesh  of  the  young  animal  is  very  good 
eating ;  when  full-grown  they  are  usually  very  fat, 
and  their  carcass  is  commonly  estimated  as  equal  to 
four  or  five  oxen.  The  hide  is  used  only  for  making 
whips,  which  are  excellent ;  and  one  hide  furnishes 
fh)m  350  to  500  of  them.     The  teeth  are  not  used. 

"One  of  the  hippopotami  which  we  killed  was  a 
very  old  male,  and  seemed  to  have  reached  his  ut- 
most growth.  He  measured,  from  the  snout  to  the 
end  of  the  tail,  about  15  feet ;  and  his  tusks,  from 
the  root  to  the  point  along  the  external  curve,  28 
inches.  In  order  to  hill  him,  we  had  a  battle  with 
him  of  four  hours  long,  and  that  too  in  the  night. 
Indeed,  he  came  very  near  destroying  our  large 
bark  ;  and  with  it,  perhaps,  all  our  lives.  The  mo- 
ment he  saw  the  hunters  in  the  small  canoe,  as  they 
were  about  to  fasten  the  long  rope  to  the  buoy,  in 
order  to  draw  him  in,  he  threw  himself  with  one 
nisli  upon  it,  dragged  it  with  him  under  water,  and 
shattered  it  to  pieces.  The  two  hunters  escaped 
tliis  extreme  danger  with  great  difficulty.  Out  of  25 
musket  balls,  which  were  fired  into  the  monster's 
head,  at  the  distance  of  five  feet,  only  one  penetrated 
the  hide  and  the  lK>ne8  near  the  nose ;  so  that  every 
time  he  breathed,  he  morted  streams  of  blood  upon 
the  hark.  All  the  other  balls  remained  sticking  in 
the  thickness  of  the  hide.  We  had,  at  last,  to  em- 
ploy a  small  cannon  ;  the  use  of  which  at  so  short  a 
cluftanc«  had  not  before  entered  our  minds;  but  it 
only  after  five  of  iti  balls,  fired  at  the  distance 


of  a  few  feet,  had  mangled,  most  shockingly,  the 
liead  and  body  of  tlie  monster,  that  he  gave  up  the 
ghost.  The  darkness  of  the  night  augmented  the 
horrors  and  dangers  of  the  contest.  This  gigantic 
hippopotamus  dragged  our  large  bark  at  his  will  Id 
every  direction  of  the  stream ;  and  it  was  in  a  fortu- 
nate moment  for  us  that  he  yielded,  just  as  he  had 
drawn  the  bark  among  a  labyrinth  of  rocks,  which 
might  have  been  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  be- 
cause, from  the  great  confusion  on  board,  no  one 
had  observed  them. 

"  Hippopotami  of  tlie  size  of  the  one  above  de- 
scribed cannot  be  killed  by  the  natives,  for  want  of 
a  cannon.  These  animals  are  a  real  plague  to  the 
land,  in  consequence  of  their  voraciousness.  The 
inhabitants  have  no  permanent  means  of  keeping 
them  away  from  their  fields  and  plantations ;  all  that 
they  do  is,  to  make  a  noise  during  the  night  with  a 
drum,  and  to  keep  up  fires  in  different  places.  In 
some  parts  the  hippopotami  are  so  bold,  that  they 
will  yield  up  their  pastures  or  places  of  feeding,  only 
when  a  large  number  of  persons  come  rushing  upon 
them  with  sticks  and  loud  cries."     *R. 

BEKAH,  half  a  shekel ;  in  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  Ta- 
ble, 13d.  ll-16ths;  in  Dr.  Prideaux's,  Is.  6d.  [The 
true  value  was  about  25  cents.  R.J  The  half- 
shekel  was  called  bekahy  from  the  vert)  haka,  which 
signifies,  to  divide  into  two  parts.  Every  Israelite 
paid  one  hekah  yearly,  for  the  support  and  repaint 
of  the  temple,  Exod.  xxx.  13.     See  Didrachma. 

BEL,  the  Chaldean  Baal.  (See  Baal.)  They  at- 
tributed to  Bel  the  gifl  of  healing  diseases ;  and  be- 
lieved that  he  ate  and  drank  like  a  living  person. 
Daniel  (Apoc.)  relates  his  detection  of  the  cheat  of 
Bel's  priests,  who  came  every  night  through  private 
doors,  to  eat  what  was  offered  to  their  deity. 

BELA,  Bala,  or  Zohar,  Gen.  xiv.  8.     See  Zoar. 

BELIAL  is  plainly  Hebrew,  from  ^Sa,  not^  and 
Sp'',  advantage,  utility  ;  hence,  strictly,  Belial  means 
worthlessnessy  and  is  always  so  used  in  a  moral  sense. 
A  man  or  son  of  Belial,  therefore,  is  a  wicked,  worth- 
less man  ;  one  resolved  to  endure  no  subjection ;  a 
rebel ;  a  disobedient,  uncontrollable  fellow.  The  in- 
habitants of  Gibeah,  who  abused  the  Levite's  wife, 
have  the  name  "men  of  Belial"  given  to  tliem,  Ji  ig. 
xix.  22.  Hophni  and  Phineas,  the  high-priest  E  i's 
sons,  are  likewise  called  "sons  of  Belial,"  because  of 
their  crimes,  and  their  unbecoming  conduct  in  the 
temple  of  the  Lord.  In  later  writings,  Belial  is  put 
for  the  power  or  lord  of  evil,  i.  e.  for  Satan.  Paul 
says,  (2  Cor.  vi.  15.)  "What  concord  hath  Christ 
with  Belial  ?"  Whence  it  is  inferred,  that  m  his 
time  the  Jews,  by  Belial,  understood  Satan,  as  the 
patron  and  epitome  of  licentiousness. 

BELL.  Moses  ordered  that  the  lower  part  of 
the  blue  robe,  which  the  high-priest  wore  in  religious 
ceremonies,  should  be  adorned  with  pomegranates 
and  bells,  intermixed,  alternately,  at  equal  distances. 
The  pomegranates  were  of  wool,  blue,  purple,  and 
crimson;  the  bells  were  of  gold,  Exod.  xxviii.  33,34. 
The  legislator  adds,  "  And  it  shall  be  upon  Aaron 
to  minister ;  and  his  sound  shall  be  heard  when  he 
goeth  in  unto  the  holy  place  before  the  Lord,  and 
when  he  cometh  out ;  that  he  die  not."  The  kings 
of  Persia  are  said  to  have  had  the  hem  of  their 
robes  adorned  like  that  of  the  Jewish  high-priest, 
with  pomegranates  and  golden  bells.  The  Arabian 
ladies,  who  are  about  the  king's  person,  have  little 
gold  bells  fastened  to  their  legs,  their  necks,  and 
elbows,  which,  when  they  dance,  make  a  very 
agreeable    harmony.     The  Arabian  princesses  aloo 
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rfreai-  on  their  legs,  and  suspended  from  their  liair, 
which  is  j)laited,  and  hangs  long  behind,  a  number 
of  little  bells,  which,  when  they  walk,  give  notice  tiiat 
the  mistress  of  tlie  house  is  passing,  that  so  the 
servants  may  behave  tliemselves  respectfully,  and 
strangers  retire,  to  avoid  seeing  the  person  who  ad- 
vances It  was  therefore,  in  all  probability,  with  some 
such  design  of  giving  notice  that  the  high-priest 
was  passing,  that  he  also  wore  these  bells  at  the  hem 
of  his  robe  ;  it  was  a  kind  of  pubhc  notice  that  he 
was  about  to  enter  the  sanctuary.  In  the  court  of 
the  king  of  Persia  no  one  might  enter  the  apart- 
ments without  giving  warning ;  not  by  knocking,  or 
speaking,  but  by  the  sound  of  something,  Judith  xiv. 
8,  9.  Tims  the  high-priest,  out  of  respect,  did  not 
knock  by  way  of  notice,  when  he  entered  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  but,  by  the  sound  of  the  little  bells  at  the 
bottom  of  his  robe,  he,  as  it  were,  desired  permis- 
sion to  enter,  "  that  the  sound  of  the  bells  might  be 
heard,  and  he  be  not  punished  with  death."  The 
prophet  Zechariah  speaks  (chap.  xiv.  20.)  of  "bells 
of  the  horses;"  probably  such  as  were  hung  to  the 
bridles,  or  foreheads,  or  belts  round  the  neck,  of  war- 
horses,  that  thereby  they  might  be  accustomed  to 
noise.  (See  Burder's  Oriental  Customs.  Rosenmiil- 
ler's  Alt.  u.  Neues  Morgenland,  iv.  p.  412.)  A  horse 
which  had  not  been  trained,  nor  used  to  wear 
bells,  was  by  the  Greeks  called — one  that  had  never 
keard  the  noise  of  bells.  The  mules  employed  in 
the  funeral  pomp  of  Alexander  the  Great  had,  at 
each  jaw,  a  gold  bell. 

BELLY.  This  word  is  often  used  as  synon- 
ymous with  gluttony ;  "  The  Cretans  are  always 
liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies ;"  (Tit.  i.  12.)  and, 
"There  are  many  whose  god  is  their  belly,"  (rhilip. 
iii.  19.)  and  (Rom.  xvi.  18.)  "They  serve  not  the 
Lord  .fesus,  but  their  own  bellies."  It  is  used,  like- 
wise, for  the  heart,  the  bottom  of  the  soul :  "  The 
words  of  a  tale-bearer  go  down  into  the  innermost 
parts  of  the  belly,"  and  wound  the  very  bottom  of 
the  soul,  Prov.  xviii.  8,  and  ch.  xx.  27.  "  The  sj)irit 
of  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord,  searching  all  the 
inward  parts  of  the  belly  ;"  the  si)irit  of  tnan  is  hke 
the  light  of  God,  which  penetrates  the  very  bottom 
of  the  soul.  And  ch.  xxii.  18.  "  Preserve  the  les- 
sons of  wisdom  ;  if  thou  keep  it  within  thy  belly," 
in  thy  heart,  "it  will  not  break  out  upon  thy  lips." 
{Vulgate.)  The  "belly  of  hell"  is  the  grave,  or  im- 
minent danger  of  death.  The  author  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cus  says,  that  he  was  delivered  from  the  deep  belly 
of  h(dl :  and  Jonah,  that  he  cried  to  the  Lord  "  out 
of  the  belly  of  hell," — from  Mie  bottom  of  the  sea. 
See  Hell. 

BELMA,  or  Belmon,  a  place  near  the  valley  of 
Esdraelon,  Judith  vii.  3. 

BELMAIM,  the  waters  of  Bel,  or  Belus,  Judith 
vii.  J3. 

BELMEN,  (Judith  iv.  4.  Gr.)  the  same,  probably, 
as  Beel-maim  ;  and,  j)erhaps,  Abel-maim,  (Abel-me- 
hira,  Syriac,)  of  Naphtali,  2  Chron.  xvi.  4.  So  that 
Belmen,  Belma,  Belmaim,  and  Abel-mehola  may  be 
the  same  place. 

BELSHAZZAR,  the  son  of  Evil-merodach,  and 
grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  ascended  the  throne 
of  Chaldea,  A.  M.  3444.  He  made  the  great  and 
fatal  entertainment  for  a  thousand  of  his  courtiers 
in  3449  ;  so  that  he  reigned  but  four  years,  Dan.  v. 
The  king,  when  warmed  by  wine,  commanded  the 
gold  and  silver  vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar,  his 
^andfather,  had  brought  from  the  temple  of  J(m-u- 
aalem,  to  be  produced    before   him,  that  he    might 
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drink  out  of  them,  with  his  touri  ;  bui  he  was  quick 
ly  terror-sirit"k(Ui  by  an  appearance,  lis  it  were,  of  a 
man's  fingers,  writing  on  the  wall  over  against  the 
candlestick.  Belshazzar  was  gi'eatly  astonished,  and 
connnanded  all  the  diviners  and  sages  of  Babylon 
to  be  fetched,  to  exj)lain  the  writing.  He  promised 
great  honors ;  but  the  Magi  could  comprehend 
nothing  of  the  writing,  which  increased  the  disorder 
and  uneasiness  of  the  king  and  his  court.  The 
queen-mother  [probably  Nitocris]  informed  the 
king  of  Daniel  and  his  prophetic  spirit,  who  was 
quickly  sent  for.  The  i)roj)het  performed  what  was 
required,  was  clothed  witli  scarlet,  received  a  gold 
chain,  and  was  jiroclaimed  the  third  person  in  the 
kingdom.  Jiut  on  that  very  night  Belshazzar  was 
killed,  and  Darius  the  Mede  [Cyrus]  took  possession 
of  his  kingdom. 

We  are  considerably  per])lexed  to  reconcile  pro- 
fane history  with  this  account  in  the  sacred  writings. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  Evil-merodach  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Neriglissor;  Neriglissor  by  Laborasoar- 
doch  ;and  that  Belshazzar  is  the  same  with  Nabouidas, 
orLabynites.  (See  the  article  Babylonia,  a// j^n.)  All 
the  marks  whereby  Nabonidas  is  described  in  history^ 
agree  with  Belshazzar.  Herodotus  says,  (1. 1.)  that  he 
was  the  last  king  of  Babylon  ;  that  he  was  not  of 
Neriglissor's  or  of  Laborasoardoch's  family  ;  but  vva« 
the  son  of  the  great  queen  Nitocris.  Belshazzar,  In 
like  manner,  is  in  Daniel  the  last  king  of  the  Chal- 
deans, son  of  a  king  of  Babylon,  (who  can  be  no 
otiier  than  Evil-merodach,)  and  of  whom  the  queen 
dowager,  by  her  influence  over  him,  would  seem  to 
have  been  mother.  Daniel  (v.  2.)  calls  Belshazzar 
the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  in  the  style  of  the 
Hebrews,  grandsons  or  descendants  are  often  named 
sons.  Jeremiah  (xxvii.  6,  7.)  says  expressly,  "  The 
nations  sliall  be  subject  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  his 
son,  and  to  his  grandson,  till  the  time  come  for  ven- 
geance on  himself,  and  his  country."  But  whatever 
variations  ruay  be  observed  in  historians,  the  result 
of  their  accounts  is  uniform — that  the  prophecies 
against  Babylon  were,  for  the  most  part,  literally  ful- 
filled at  the  death  of  Belshazzar  ;  (it  was  then  be- 
sieged by  an  army  of  Medes,  Elamites,  and  Arme- 
nians, according  to  the  predictions  of  Isaiah,  xiii. 
17  ;  xxi.  2.  and  Jeremiah  1.11,27—^0.)  that  the 
fords  of  the  river  should  be  seized ;  that  confusion 
and  disturbance  should  prevail  throughout  the  city  ; 
that  the  bravest  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  dis- 
heartened ;  that  the  river  Eu[)hrates  shoidd  be  made 
dry;  (1.38;  li.  36.)  that  the  city  should  be  taken  in 
a  time  of  rejoicing;  that  its  princes,  sages,  and  cap- 
tains should  be  overwhelmed  with  drunkenness,  and 
should  pass  from  a  natural  to  a  mortal  sleep  ;  (li. 
39,  57.)  that  the  city  which  was  formerly  so  beauti- 
ful, so  powerful,  and  so  flourishing,  should  become 
a  dwelling  for  bitterns  and  unclean  birds,  Isaiah 
xiv.  23.  These  particulars  not  only  deserve  the 
reader's  notice  in  themselves,  but  also  in  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  delivered  in  progression ;  not 
altogether  ;  not  all  by  the  same  prophet;  but  at  dif- 
ferent times ;  the  succeeding  adding  what  a  former 
had  oi;iitted,  yet  all  agreeing  in  the  same  general 
issue  and  description. 

It  must  have  appeared  to  the  mind  of  every  care- 
ful reader  of  the  description  of  the  miracle  at  Bel- 
shazzar's  feast,  (Dan.  v.)  that  some  of  tlie  circum- 
stances attending  it  require  explanation.  This  has 
been  attemined  by  Mr.  Taylor,  the  substance  of 
whose  remarks  we  lay  before  the  reader.  [But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mhid,  that  thit  i«  all  mere  conje« 
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ture.  R.]  Py  inspecting  die  eugraving  accompanying 
the  article  House,  one  of  the  courts  will  be  seen  to 
be  a  squtire  area,  with  pillars  around  it,  supporting 
a  gallery.  In  such  an  area,  Mr.  T.  supposes  the  king 
to  have  been  entertaining  a  select  party  of  his 
guests ;  tliat  the  candlestick,  giving  a  great  light,  was 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  area  ;  the  tables  placed 
around  it,  and  at  the  upper  end  the  king  to  have 
been  seated.  Having  thus  arranged  the  premises,  he 
proceeds  to  inquire,  (1.)  Where,  in  what  part  of  the 
court,  did  the  miracle  occur  .^  and,  (2.)  In  what  did 
it  consist  ?  In  order  to  approach  toward  an  answer 
to  these  questions,  he  thus  minutely  analyzes  the 
narration  of  the  sacred  writer  : — 1.  In  that  same 
hour  came  forth  Jingers  (n  di)  according  to — of — a  hu- 
man hand,  wiiting  (that  is,  they  wrote)  over  against — 
that  is,  near  to  fnot  in  the  comparatively  obscure 
angles  of  the  court ;  but  in  the  part  nearest  to)  the 
candlestick,  where  tlie  principal  force  of  the  light 
struck;  in  a  bright  situation;  upon  the  plaster  {in- 
epect  the  engraving;  above,  or  below,  the  painted 
tiJes  marked  O)  of  the  wall,  enclosure,  partition, 
which  surrounded  the  court;  (that  which  in  our 
engraving  is  supported  by  the  pillars  ;  see  Marriage 
Processions  ;)  (>i  di)  according  <o— of,  the  royal 
palace  :  then  the  king  was  terrified,  and  sent  for 
Daniel.  Tlien  (ver.  24.)  from  before  him  [God]  was 
ient  the  part  (>-\  di)  of  a  hand,  that  is,  like  unto  a 
hand  ;  and  this  writing  appeared  to  be  traced  upon 
the  wall. 

Thus  the  first  question  is  answered  : — The  writing 
was  upon  the  plaster,  over  a  central  pillar  in  the 
court ;  (say,  in  our  plan,  on  that  next  to  the  opening 
D,  on  the  right  hand  side  ;)  in  the  most  conspicuous 
situation  the  wall  could  afford. 

2.  The  miracle  is  supposed  to  have  consisted  in 
tracings,  marks,  or  delineations,  on  the  plaster: — 
now  such  might  be  made  by  various  means  ;  as  (1.) 
by  lines,  drawn  with  a  black  su})stance  on  a  white 
ground  ;  or  (2.)  by  fissures,  cracks,  or  crevices, 
wrought,  as  it  were,  in  the  plaster ;  or  (3.)  as  a  finger 
might  write  on  soft  plaster,  by  tracing  its  course 
along  it ;  thereby  forming  hollows,  little  furrows, 
indented  marks  on  its  surface ;  much  like  those 
made  by  the  impression  of  a  seal ;  for  so  the  word 
(o^c->)  is  used,  ch.  vi.  8. — JVow,  O  king,  establish  the 
decree  and  stamp  (nDtt'nn)  mark  by  stamping  with  thy 
seal,  as  the  custom  in  the  East  is,  for  confirmation, 
the  writing.  This  may  be  accepted  as  answering  ti\e 
second  question. 

So  far  we  are  justified,  no  less  by  our  plate,  than 
by  the  narration  itself:  there  remains  another  ques- 
tion, which  is  rather  to  be  answered  by  conjecture 
tlian  by  facts.  The  following  crude  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject are  offered  that  the  reader  may  improve  them 
into  a  better  character. 

Why  could  not  the  Chaldean  wise  men  read  the 
writing?  They  could  not  ascertain  its  meaning, 
probably,  because,  if  it  consisted  in  indented  tracings, 
as  with  a  finger,  on  soft,  plaster,  there  was  no  dis- 
coloration, whereby  to  distinguish  them  as  letters  (i. 
e.  well-drawn,  well  formed  letters)  from  the  rest  of 
the  plaster ;  at  most,  i)erhaps,  tlje  Chaldeans  saw 
merely  a  number  of  (to  them  confused)  lines  ;  or  if 
the  marks  were  delineated  by  means  of  cracks  or 
fissures,  in  the  plaster  itself,  the  effect  was,  to  the 
Chaldeans,  much  the  same.  When  Daniel  inspect- 
ed the  inscription,  he  perceived  that  it  formed  let- 
ters and  words ;  he  was  enabled  to  combine  and 
arrange  them  ;  also,  to  perceive  their  hidden  mean- 
iBf  and  application  tc  ©arsons  and  things ;  whicli 


he  had  the  fortitude  to  tell  the  king ;  and  to  appl) 
to  him,  personally.  These  ideas  go  far  in  explana- 
tion of  this  matter.  But  if  it  be  thjught  the  letters, 
as  letters,  were  clear  to  the  eyes  of  the  wise  men,  as 
they  were  to  Daniel,  there  still  remains  a  question,  in 
what  characters  were  they  written  ?  Not  in  the 
Chaldee  character,  it  is  presumed  ;  but,  probably,  in 
the  sacred  language ;  the  ancient  Hebrew  ;  which 
for  the  present  we  call  the  Samaritan.  This  was  a  , 
character  not  likely  to  be  familiar  to  the  Chaldeans :  1 
they  would  not  readily  think  of  combining  into  let- 
ters and  words,  in  this  character  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews, (now  their  vanquished  subjects  and  slaves,)  a 
few  irregulai'  scrawling  lines :  thai  character  was  no 
sacred  character  to  them ;  nor  were  they  in  the 
habit  of  investigating  it ;  while  to  Daniel,  this  very 
description  of  writing  had  been  his  daily  study 
from  his  youth, — his  daily  perusal,  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

We  see  no  objection  against  uniting  these  ideas. — 
As  thus:  suppose  the  lines  might  be  formed  by  hol- 
lows or  tracings  in  the  plaster ;  these,  though  they 
appeared  to  the  Chaldean  wise  men  to  be  no  better 
than  those  random  veins  which  are  occasionally  ob- 
served in  marble,  &.c.  yet,  when  inspected  by  the 
learned  eye  of  Daniel,  he  saw  they  were  letters,  in 
that  feacred  language  to  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed ;  he  read  them  without  difiiculty,  he  com- 
bined them,  and,  more  than  that,  he  explained  them. 
The  text  says  expressly,  that  the  Chaldeans  could 
not  read  them ;  but  even  if  they  had  happened  to 
possess  the  power  of  reading  them,  they  might  have 
been  none  the  nearer  toward  ascertaining  their  pro- 
phetic import.  We  see  daily  instances  of  foreign 
characters,  and  foreign  words,  which  are  unintel- 
ligible to  most  persons,  much  like  what  these  char 
acters  were  to  the  Chaldeans. 

There  is  a  species  of  eastern  wit  which  consists  in 
forming  letters  and  sentences  into  enigmas,  of  va- 
rious kinds :  no  doubt  Belshazzar  considered  this 
inscription  as  something  of  the  same  nature,  and 
therefore  expected  his  profound  decipherers  to  ex- 
plain it.  This  kind  of  puzzle  is  more  commo^)  in 
the  East  than  we  are  aware  of;  and  we  find  Nadir 
Shah  had  coins  struck  with  the  same  play  of  words 
upon  them,  "  Al  khhfi  ma  vacheh,  '  What  has  hap- 
pened is  best :'  the  numerical  letters  of  this  mottn 
make  up  1148,  the  year  he  usurped  the  crown." 
Frazer's  History,  p.  119. 

Thus  we  have  endeavored  to  deflect  a  foAV  scai 
tered  rays  on  the  nature  of  this  miracle  ;  always 
meaning  to  insist  on  the  distinction  between  inquir 
ing  in  what  a  miracle  consisted  ;  and  by  what  power 
it  was  accomplished.  The  first  is  the  proper  dul)' 
of  rational  minds:  the  latter  is  confessedly  above 
them. 

BELTESHAZZAR,  the  name  given  to  Daniel,  at 
the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Dan.  i.  7. 

BELUS,  TEMPLE  OF,  see  Babel. 

BEN-ABINADAB,  governor  of  the  country  of 
Dor;  he  married  Taphath,  daughter  of  Solomon,] 
Kings  iv.   11. 

BENAIAH.  son  of  Jehoiada,  captain  of  David's 
guard.  He  slew  "  the  two  lions  of  Moab,"  that  is, 
two  Moabitish  champions,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20.  He  also 
killed  a  lion  in  a  {)it,  in  time  of  snow.  He  killed  a 
giant  five  cubits  high,  who  was  armed  with  sword 
and  spear,  though  he  himself  had  a  staff  only  in 
his  hand.  He  adhered  to  Solomon  against  Adoni- 
jah  ;  was  sent  by  Solomon  to  kill  Joab ;  and  waa 
made  generahssimo  in  his  place,   1  Kings  i.  36 :  i' 


BEN 
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589. — Some  persons  of  this  name  returned  from 
Babylon,  with  Ezra  ;  x.  25, 30,  35,  43. 

BEN-AMMI,  a  son  of  Lot  by  his  daughter,  (Gen. 
xix.  38.)  and  the  father  of  the  Ammonites. 

BEN-DEKAR,  a  governor  of  several  cities  under 
Solomon,  1  Kings  iv.  9. 

BENE,  or  Beine-Berak,  (Josh.  xix.  45.)  a  city  in 
the  tribe  of  Dan  ;  probably  where  the  "  sons  of  Berak" 
were  establish(3d.  The  Vulgate  makes  two  cities  of 
it,  Bane  and  Barak. 

BENE-JAAKAN,  the  sons  of  Jaakan ;  (Numb, 
xxxiii.  31.)and  in  Deut.  x.  6.  Beeroth-bene- Jaakan 
is  the  wells  of  tlie  sons  of  Jaakan. 

BEN-GEBER,  a  son  of  Geber,  of  Manasseh,  who 
possessed  the  cities  of  Jair,  and  the  region  of  Argob, 
beyond  the  Jordan,  1  Kings  iv.  13. 

I.  BEN-IIADAD,  a  son  of  Tabrimon,  king  of  Sy- 
ria, who  came  to  assist  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  against 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  and  obliged  him  to  return 
and  succor  his  own  country,  and  to  abandon  Ra- 
mah,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  fortify,  1  Kings 
XV.  18.  This  Ben-hadad  is  probably  Hadad,  the 
Edomite,  who  rebelled  against  Solomon,  1  Kings 
xi.  25. 

II.  BEN-HADAD,  a  king  of  Syria,  son  of  the 
above  Ben-hadad,  who  made  war  against  Ahab,  A. 
M.  3103.  (See  Ahab.)  Ben-hadad  being  defeated, 
his  generals  told  him  that  the  God  of  the  Hebrews 
was  god  of  the  mountains  only,  and  that  he  must 
attack  Israel  in  the  plain,  where  he  had  no  power. 
Ben-hadad  pui*sued  this  advice  the  year  following  ; 
but  the  Israelites  killed  100,000  of  his  people,  and 
he  concealed  himself,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Ahab,  1  Kings  xx.  1 — 30.  Tlie  king  of  Israel, 
however,  received  him  into  his  ciiariot,  and  accept- 
ed his  conditions  of  peace,  ver.  31—34.  About 
twelve  years  afterwards,  Ben-hadad  declared  war 
against  Jehoram,  son  of  Ahab ;  but  the  prophet 
Elisha  discovered  his  j)lans  to  Jehoram,  and  thereby 
disappointed  them,  2  Kings  vi.  8,  to  end.  Ben-hadad 
suspected  treachery  in  his  officers ;  but  learning, 
after  a  while,  that  his  projects  were  revealed  by 
Elisha,  he  resolved  to  seize  the  prophet ;  and  under- 
standing that  he  was  at  Dothan,  he  sent  thither  a 
detachment  of  his  best  troops,  whom  the  pro[)het 
struck  with  blindness,  and  led  Into  Samaria.  Some 
years  afterwards,  Ben-hadad  again  besieged  Sama- 
ria, and  the  famine  became  extreme  in  the  place : 
but,  in  the  night-time,  a  panic  fear  struck  the  Syrian 
host ;  they  imagined  that  Jehoram  had  procured  an 
army  of  Hittitea  and  Egyptians,  and  thought  only  of 
saving  themselves  by  flight.  The  next  year,  Ben-ha- 
dad, being  sick,  sent  Hazacl  with  presents  to  the  man 
of  God,  to  learn  from  him  whether  there  were  hopes 
of  liis  recovery.  He  answered.  Go,  tell  him  thou 
mayest  certainly  recover ;  however,  the  Lord  hath  showed 
me  thai  he  shall  surely  die.  Hazael  returned  to  Da- 
mascus, and  told  Ben-hadad  that  his  health  would 
be  restored  ;  but  the  next  day  he  took  a  thick  cloth, 
which  he  dipped  in  water,  and  spread  it  over  the 
king's  fare,  so  that  he  speedily  died.  Hazael  suc- 
ceeded him,  viii.  7—15.  A.  M.3120,rtn/e  A.  D.  884. 
See  Hazael. 

III.  BEN-HADAD,  a  son  of  Hazael,  above  men- 
tioned, from  whom  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  recover- 
ed all  that  Hazael  had  taken  from  his  predecessor, 
2  Kings  xiii.  3,  24,  25.  Jehoash  defeated  him 
three  times,  and  compelled  him  to  surrender  all 
the  country  beyond  Jordan,  namely,  the  lands  be- 
longing to  Gad,  Reuben,  and  Manasseh,  which  Ha- 
aael  had  taken. 


Joseplius  calls  those  princes  Hadad,  wh«»,  in  Scrip- 
ture, are  named  Ben-hadad,  or  son  of  Hadad ;  adding 
that  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  paid  divine  lionors  to 
the  last  Hadad,  and  Hazael,  in  consideration  of  the 
benefits  of  their  government,  and  particularly  be- 
cause they  adorned  Damascus  with  magnificent  tem- 
ples.    (Ant.  viii.  8;  ix.  2.) 

BEN-HAIL,  a  prince  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  to  the 
cities  of  his  dominions  to  instruct  the  people,  2 
Chron.  xvii.  7. 

BEN-HINNOM,  or  Geh-hinnow,  or  Geh-bene- 
HiNNOM,  that  is,  "  the  valley  of  the  children  of 
Hinnom,"  or,  "  the  son  of  intense  lamentation," 
south-east  of  Jerusalem,  Josh.  xv.  8  ;  2  Kings  xxiii. 
10.  Some  say,  it  was  the  conunon  sewer  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  an  emblem  of  hell  ;  which  is  called  Ge- 
henna. (See  Gehenna.)  This  valley  was  likewise 
called  Tophet.      See  Tophet. 

BEN-HESED,  governor  of  Sochoh,  and  Hepher, 
under  Solomon,  1  Kings  iv.  10,  margin. 

BEN-HUR,  governor  of  Ephraim,  under  Solomon, 
1  Kings  iv.  8,  margin. 

BENJAMIN,  the  youngest  son  of  Jacob  and  Ra- 
chel, Gen.  XXXV.  16,  17,  &c.  Rachel  died  imme- 
diately after  he  was  born,  and  with  her  last  breath 
named  him  Ben-oni,  the  son  of  my  sorrow :  but  Ja- 
cob called  him  Benjamin,  the  son  of  my  right  hand. 
He  is  often  called  in  Scripture  Jemini  only,  that  is, 
my  right  hand.  D;jring  the  famine  wliich  afflicted 
Canaan,  Jacob,  sending  his  sons  into  Egypt  to  buy 
corn,  kept  Benjamin  at  home.  Joseph,  who  well 
knew  his  brethren,  though  they  did  not  discover 
him,  not  seeing  Benjamin  among  them,  inquired 
whether  he  were  living ;  and  gave  them  corn,  only 
on  condition  that  they  would  bring  Benjamin  to 
Egypt.  Jacob,  after  great  reluctance,  permitted  Ben- 
jamin to  undertake  the  journey  into  Egypt,  Gen.  xlii 
xliii.  I — 15.  Joseph,  now  seeing  Benjamin  among  hit 
brethren,  carried  them  to  his  house,  made  them  eat 
with  him,  but  not  at  his  own  table  ;  and  sent  Ben- 
jamin a  portion  five  times  larger  than  that  of  any 
other.  After  this,  he  commanded  his  steward  to 
fill  their  sacks  with  corn  ;  and  in  the  sack  belonging 
to  the  youngest,  to  put  the  silver  cup  which  he  used, 
and  the  money  which  Benjamin  had  brought  to 
pay  for  his  corn.  When  the  brethren  had  left  the 
city,  he  sent  his  steward  after  them,  who  reproa- 
ed  them  with  their  robbery,  searched  all  tlicir 
sacks,  and  in  that  of  Benjamin  found  the  cup.  They 
returned  to  Joseph,  who,  after  much  solicitation  on 
their  part,  and  tears  on  his,  discovered  himself  to 
them,  fell  on  Benjamin's  neck,  kissed  him,  and  all 
his  brethren  ;  and  invited  them  into  Egypt,  with 
their  father.  He  gave  to  each  of  them  two  suits  of 
raiment ;  but  to  Benjainin  five  suits,  with  three  hun- 
dred pieces  of  silver,  xliii.  16. — xlv.24.  Afler  this, 
Scripture  says  nothing  of  Benjamin.  Of  his  tribe 
Jacob  says,  "Benjamin  shall  raven  as  a  wolf;  in  the 
morning  he  shall  devour  tlie  prey,  and  at  night  he  shall 
divide  the  spoil ;"  (Gen.  xlix.  57.)  and  Moses,  in  his 
last  song,  says,  "The  beloved  of  the  Lord  shall 
dwell  in  safety  by  him  ;  and  the  Lord  shall  cover 
him  all  the  day  long,  and  he  shall  dwell  l)etween 
his  shoulders,"  Deut.  xxxiii.  12.  The  words  "  Ben- 
jamin is  a  ravening  wolf,"  are  allusively  applied  to 
Paul,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ;  but  much 
more  properly  to  the  valor  of  the  tribe.  See  Jud|^. 
XX.  and  Canaan. 

BEN-ONI,  sec  Benjamin. 

BEON,  otherwise  Bean,  a  city  of  Reuben,  beyond 
Jordan)  Numb,  xxxii,  3, 
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I.  BERA,  a  town  in  Judah,  about  eight  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis,  north,  Judg.  ix.  21.    See  Beer. 

II.  BEKA,  a  king  of  Sodom,  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
nam ;  who  was  tributary  to  Chedorlaomer,  king  of 
Elam,  and  with  four  other  kings  rebelled  against 
him,  GtMi.  xiv.  2. 

I.  BERFOA,  (1  Mace.  ix.  4.)  probably  the  same 
town  as  Bera. 

II.  BEREA,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  near  mount  Ci- 
thanos;  vvlirre  Paul  [)reached  the  gospel  with  suc- 
cess, Acts  xvii.  11 — 13.  There  is  a  medal  of  Berea 
extant,  which  is  remarkuble  for  being  inscribed,  "of 
the  second  Macedonia,"  and  also  for  being  the 
only  Macedonian  medal  of  the  date  (A.  U.  C.  700.) 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  city  where  it  was 
struck.     Compare  Acts  xvii.  11,  "jioWe  Bereans." 

BE  BEL),  a  city  in  Jndah,  near  Kadesh,  Gen.  xvi. 
14.  The  Chaldee  calls  it  Jlgara  ;  the  Syriac,  Gedar  ; 
the  Arabic,  Jader ;  it  was  the  same,  perhaps,  as 
Arad,  or  Arada,  (Numb,  xxxiv.  4.)  in  the  south  of 
Judah. 

BERENICE,  or  Bern  ice,  daughter  of  Agrippa 
the  Great,  king  of  the  Jews,  and  sister  of  Agrippa 
the  younger,  also  king  of  the  Jews.  She  was  first 
betrothed  to  Mark,  son  of  Alexander  Lysimachus, 
alabarch  of  Alexandria  ;  but  afterwards  she  married 
Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  her  own  uncle,  by  the  father's 
side.  After  the  death  of  Herod,  she  proposed  to 
Polemon,  king  of  Pontus  and  part  of  Cilicia,  that  if 
he  would  be  circumcised  she  would  marry  him. 
Polemon  complied,  but  Berenice  did  not  continue 
long  with  him.  She  returned  to  her  brother  Agrip- 
pa, with  whom  she  lived  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
excite  scandal.  She  was  present  with  him,  and 
heard  the  discourse  of  Paul  before  Festus,  at  Csesa- 
rea  of  I*alestine,  Acts  xxv.  23. 

BERITH,  or  Baratres,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  between  Biblos  and  Sidon,  400 
furlongs  north  of  Sidon.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Scripture  speaks  of  this  place ;  but  there  fire  several 
cities  of  the  same  name  in  Palestine.  David  car- 
ried off  a  great  quantity  of  brass  from  the  towns  of 
Betah  and  Berothai,  in  Syria,  2  Sam.  viii.  8. 

BERODACH-BALADAN,  son  of  Baladan,  king 
of  Babylon,  sent  ambassadors  to  Hezekiah,  king  of 
Judah,  with  letters  and  presents,  on  receiving  iiffijr- 
mation  that  he  had  been  sick,  and  was  recovered 
in  a  miraculous  manner.  Hezekiah,  extremely 
pleased,  showed  them  the  riches  of  his  palace  ;  but 
Grod  sent  Isaiah  to  forewarn  him  that  every  thing  in 
his  palace,  with  the  sight  whereof  he  had  entertained 
the  foreigners,  would  be  carried  away  to  Babylon, 
2  Kings  XX.  12 — 18.  [In  Isa.  xxxix.  1,  he  is  called 
Merodach-baladan,  (q.  v.)  and  under  this  name  he 
is  also  mentioned  by  Berosus.  See  Assyria,  and 
Babyloma.     R. 

BEROSUS,  the  Babylonish  historian,  was,  by  na- 
tion, a  Chaldean  ;  and  by  office  a  priest  of  Belus. 
Tatian  says,  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  dedicated  his  work  to  king  Antiochus, 
the  third  after  Alexander,  that  is,  Antiochus  Theos, 
or,  perhaps,  Antiochus  Soter ;  for  the  many  years 
between  Alexander  and  Antiochus  Theos  (some 
reckoning  G4  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the  first 
year  of  Antiochus  Theos)  might  induce  us  to  prefer 
this  sense.  Berosus,  having  leained  Greek,  went 
first  to  the  isle  of  Cos,  where  he  taught  astronomy 
and  astrology  ;  and  aflerwards  to  Athens,  where  he 
acquired  so  much  reputation  by  his  astrological  pre- 
dictions, that  in  the  Gynmasium,  where  the  youth 
performed  their   exercises,  a  statue,  with  a  golden 


tongue,  was  erected  to  him.  Josephus  and  Euse 
bins  have  preserved  some  valuable  fragments  of 
'Berosus's  history,  which  greatly  elucidate  many 
places  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  without  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  produce  an  exact  series  of  tlie 
kings  of  Babylon.  [A  very  important  fragment  of 
Berosus,  which  is  referred  to  by  Josephus,  (Ant.  x. 
1. 4.)  but  not  inserted  by  him,  has  recently  beea 
brought  to  light  in  the  Armenian  version  of  the 
Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  pubhshed  at  Venice,  1818. 
tom.  i.  p.  42,  43.  It  is  important  as  illustrating  the 
history  of  Merodach-Baladan  ;  and  has  been  used  for 
this  purpose  by  Gesenius,  in  his  Com.  on  Is.  xxxix. 
1,  where  it  is  quoted   in  full.     R. 

BEROTHAI,  (2  Sam.  viii.  8.)  a  city  conquered 
by  David ;  8uj)posed  by  some  to  be  Berytus,  or 
Beyroot,  in  Phoenicia.  But  it  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  following. 

BEROTHAH,  one  of  the  boundary  towns  of  Is- 
rael, between  Hethalon  and  Emesa,  Ezek.  xlvii.  16. 
[It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  preceding  Berothai, 
and  from  the  mention  of  it  here  would  seem  not  to 
be  a  maritime  place  ;  therefore  not  BeyrooL  See 
Rosenm.  Bib.  Geog.  I.  ii.  p.  292.     R. 

BERYL,  the  eighth  stone  in  the  high-priest's  pec- 
toral, Exod.  xxviii.  20.  The  Vulgate  and  LXX  call 
it  Beryl ;  the  Hebrew,  Shohafn.  The  proper  signi- 
fications of  the  Hebrew  names  of  precious  stones 
are  unknown. 

BESOR,  or  Bosor,  a  brook  which  falls  into   the 
Mediterranean,   near   Gaza,  1  Sam.  xxx.  9,   10,   21 
This  is  "  the  brook  of  the  wilderness,"  (Amos   v\ 
14.)  or  the  river  of  Egypt,  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
Josh.  XV.  4 — 17 ;  2  Chron.  vii.  8. 

BETAH,  a  city  of  Syria-Zobah  ;  taken  by  David 
from  Hadadezer,  2  Sam.  viii.  8.  In  the  parallel 
passage,  1  Chr.  xviii.  8  it  is  called   Tihhaih. 

BETEN  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  Josh.  xix.  25. 

BETH,  in  Hebrew,  signifies  hoiise  ;  and  is  pre- 
fixed to  very  many  proj)er  names  and  other  words, 
thus  forming  with  them  the  name  of  a  place  ;  as 
Beth-el^  '  house  of  God ;'  Beth-leheni,  '  house  of 
bread,'  &c.  Most  of  these  names  follow  here  in 
their  order.     R. 

BETHABARA,  beyond  Jordan,  where  John  bap-1 
tized,  (John  i.  28.)  was  the  connnon  ford  of  the  river,| 
and  probably  the  same  as  Beth-barah,  Judg.  vii.  24. 

BETH-ACHARA,  or  Beth-haccerem,  a  city  of 
Benjamin,  situated  on  an  eminence,  between  Jerusa- 
lem and  Tekoa,  Neh.  iii.  14 ;  Jer.  vi.  1. 

BETH-ANATH,  a  city  of  Naphtali,  Josh.  xix.  38  , 
Judg.  i.  33. 

BETHANY,  (John  xi.  18.)  a  village,  distant  about 
two  miles  east  from  Jerusalem,  beyond  the  mount  of 
Ohves,  and  on  the  way  to  Jericho.  Here  Martha 
and  Mary  dwelt,  with  their  brother  Lazarus,  whom 
Jesus  raised  from  the  dead  ;  and  here  Mary  ])Oured 
perfume  on  our  Saviour's  head.  See  Mod.  Travel- 
ler in  Palestine,  p.  157. 

BETHANIM,  a  village  four  miles  from   Hebron 
and  two  miles  from  Abraham's  turpentine-tree. 

BETH-ARABAH,  a  city  on  the  confines  of  Ju- 
dali  and  Benjamin,  Josh.  xv.  6 ;  xviii.  22. 

BETH-ARAM,  a  city  m  Gad,  Josh,  xni  27 

BETH-ARBEL,  a  place  menuoned  Hosea  x.  !4. 
where  we  read  m  the  Vulgate,  "  As  SkcUmana  was 
overcome  by  him  who  made  war  against  him,  after 
having  destroyed  the  altar  of  Baal,"  designing  to  de- 
scribe Gideon  ;,  (Jud.  vi.  25,  vh.  8,  10,  etc.)  but  the 
Hebrew  imports,  "  As  Sbalman  spoiled  Beth-a;^- 
BEL,  in  the  day  of  battle."     Some  explain  this  p^- 
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gage  as  relating  to  the  taking  of  the  city  Arl)ela,  by 
Salmaneser;  but  tliis  event  is  not  noticed  in  history. 
Jerome,  and  the  Alexandrian  MS.  read  Jerobaal; 
and  understand  it,  with  tlie  Vulgate,  of  the  victory 
obtained  by  Gideon  over  Zahnunna.  Arbela^  or  Ar- 
bah-el,  signifies  fine  countries,  countries  of  God;  for 
which  reason,  we  find  many  places  so  named.  It 
is  said,  1  Mac.  ix.  2.  that  Bacchides  and  Alcimus 
came  into  Galilee,  and  encamped  at  Maseloth,  which 
is  in  Arbela.  The  city  Masai,  or  Misheal,  was  in  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  near  to  which  were  very  fine  fields, 
and  a  place  called  Arbela,  Josh.  xix.  26. 

BETH-AVEN,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
eastward  of  Bethel,  Josh.  vii.  2  ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5.  There 
w;us  also  a  desert  of  the  same  name.  Josh,  xviii.  12. 
The  Talmudists-  have  confounded  it  with  Bethel; 
because  after  Jerobo.am,  son  of  Nebat,  had  set  up  his 
golden  calves  at  Bethel,  the  Hebrews,  who  adhered 
to  the  house  of  David,  in  derision,  called  this  latter 
city  Beth-averiy  that  is,  the  house  of  nothing,  or  the 
house  of  vanity,  instead  of  Bethel,  "  the  house  of 
God,"  as  Jacob  had  formerly  named  it,  Hosea  iv. 
15;  x.  5  ;  Amos  v.  5.     See  Bethel. 

BETK-AZMAVETH,  the  same  as  Azmaveth, 
which  see. 

BETH-BAAL-MEON,  a  city  of  Reuben,  Josh, 
xiii.  17. 

BETH-BARAH,  a  place  beyond  Jordan,  (Judg. 
vii.  24.)  probably  Bethabara. 

BETH-BASI,  a  city  of  Judah,  which  the  two 
Maccabees,  Simon  and  Jonathan,  fortified,  1  Mac.  ix. 
62--64. 

BETH-BIREI,  a  city  of  Judea,  1  Chron.  iv.  31. 

BETH-CAR,  a  city  of  Dan,  1  Sam.  vii.  11. 

I.  BETH-DAGON,  teinple  of  Dagon,  a  city  of 
Asher,  Josh.  xix.  27.     Comj)are  1  Sam.  v.  2 — 5. 

II.  BETH-DAGON,  a  city  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv. 
41.)  so  called,  prol)ab]y,  because  here  was  a  temple 
of  Dagon,  before  the  Israelites  took  it. 

BETH-DIBLATHAIM,  see  Diblatha. 

BETHEKED,  or  Beth-akad,  (2  Kings  x.  12, 
14.)  which  soitje  construe  in  a  general  sense — a 
shearing-house^  or,  the  house  of  shepherds  binding 
sheep  ;  but  the  LXX  take  it  for  a  })lace  between 
Jezreel  and  Samaria. 

BETHEL,  a  city  west  of  Hai,  on  the  confines  of 
the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  (Gen.  xii.  8 ; 
xxviii.  lO.j  and  occuj)ying  the  spot  where  Jacob 
slept, and  nad  his  memorable  dream.  (See  Jacob.) 
Eusebius  j)laces  Bethel  twelve  miles  from  Jerusa- 
lem, in  the  way  to  Sichem,  or  Napolose.  Bethel 
was  also  called  Beth-aven  by  the  prophets  in  de- 
rision of  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves  established 
there.     See  ]?eth-aven 

BETHER,THE  RioDivTAiNs  oF,Cant.  ii.  17;  viii.  14. 
The  Vulgate  reads  "  mountains  of  perfume."  Some 
take  this  place  to  be  Bethoron  ;  others,  Betharis,  be- 
tween Cresarea  and  Diospolis  ;  or  Betlu^r,  mentioned 
by  the  LXX,  Josh.  xv.  (50.  among  the  cities  of  Judah. 
Calmet  believes  it  to  be  Upper  Bethoron,  or  Bethora, 
betweeri  Dios])olis  and  Caesarea.  Eusebius  s})eaks  of 
Betharim,  near  Diospolis,  and  when  he  mentions 
Bether,  taken  by  Adrian,  he  says,  it  was  in  the 
neighl)orhood  of  Jerusalem.  [The  word  Bether 
means,  ]nn^]^er\y ,  dissection  ;  the  mountains  of  15ether 
then  may  be  mountains  of  disjunction,  disruption, 
i.  e.  mountains  cut  up,  divided  by  valleys,  etc.  The 
word  is  no  where  else  foimd  as  a  proper  name ; 
should  it,  then,  be  so  taken  in  the  Canticles  ?     R. 

BETHESDA,  in  the  Vulgate  Bethsaida,  other- 
w\se  caWcd  Piscina probatica^  because  the  sheep  were 


washed  in  it  which  were  designed  for  the  sacrifice*, 
in  Greek  probata.  Bethesda  signifies  "  the  house  ol 
mercy,"  probably  because  the  sick  who  lay  under 
the  porticos  that  surrounded  it,  here  found  shelter. 
The  Gospel  informs  us,  that  there  were  five  porchet 
about  this  pool,  and  many  sick  persons  constantly 
waiting,  in  order  to  descen<l  into  the  water  when  it 
wiis  stirred  ;  for  an  angel  came  down  at  a  certain 
season  and  stirred  the  water;  the  first  who  then 
plunged  into  it  was  cured,  be  his  disease  what  it 
might,  John  v.  1 — 4. 

The  majority  of  writers  have  regarded  the  cures 
wrought  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  as  a  standing  mira- 
cle among  the  Jews ;  and  yet  they  have  been  sur- 
prised that  Josephus  should  omit  to  mention  a  fact 
so  honorable  to  his  nation.  Dr.  Doddridge  calls 
this  "  the  greatest  of  difficulties  in  the  history  of  the 
evangelists  ;  and  that  in  which,  of  all  others,  the 
learned  answerers  of  Mr.  Woolston  had  given  him 
the  least  satisfaction."  Mr.  Fleming,  to  avoid  some 
difficulties  in  the  narrative,  suj)posed  the  latter  part 
of  the  third  verse,  and  the  whole  of  tlie  fourth,  to 
be  spurious:  it  is  waoting  in  Beza's  MS.  and  is  add- 
ed, in  a  later  hand,  to  a  MS.  in  the  French  king's 
library :  however,  it  is  in  all  other  MSS.  in  the  Sy 
riac,  and  the  other  versions  in  the  Polyglot. 

The  learned  Dr.  Hammond  supposed  that  the 
blood  of  the  great  number  of  sacrifices  which  were 
washed  in  this  pool  communicated  a  salutary  ef 
ficacy  to  the  water,  on  its  being  stirred  up  by  a  mes- 
senger from  the  high-priest : — a  very  unphilosojjhi 
cal  suggestion,  surely  !  and  yet  Dr.  Pococke  was  sk) 
far  captivated  by  it,  as  to  seek  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
pool  of  Bethesda,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  city, 
where  it  is  not ;  and  where  it  is,  he  could  not  see  it ; 
for  reasons  which  we  shall  state  presently.  We  in- 
sert one  of  Dr.  Doddridge's  notes  on  this  history ; 
partly  from  respect  to  his  memory,  and  deference  to 
his  difficulties;  partly,  as  it  sets  the  idea  of  a  stand- 
ing miracle  in  a  very  strong  light ;  and  partly,  as  an 
instance  how  greatly  learning  and  piety  might  some- 
times profit,  by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
things,  as  well  as  words. 

"  I  imagine  this  pool  might  have  been  remarkable 
for  some  mineral  virtue  attending  the  water  ;  which 
is  the  more  probable,  as  Jerome  tells  us,  it  was  of  a 
very  high  color ;  this,  together  with  its  being  so  very 
near  the  temple,  where  a  bath  was  so  much  needed 
for  religious  purposes,  may  account  for  the  building 
such  stately  cloisters  round  it,  three  of  which  re- 
main to  this  day.  (See  Jerusalem.)  Some  time 
before  this  passover,  an  extraordinaiy  conmiotion 
was  probably  observed  in  the  water :  and  Providence 
so  ordered  it,  that  the  next  person  who  accidentally 
bathed  here,  being  under  some  great  disorder,  found 
an  immediate  and  unexpected  cure.  The  like 
phenomenon,  in  some  other  desperate  case,  was 
probably  observed  on  a  second  commotion  ;  and 
these  connnotions  and  cures  might  ha])pen  period- 
ically, perhaps  every  sabbath,  (for  that  it  was  yearly 
none  can  pr(i\c,)  tor  sDine  \vi«'k.s  or  mulM^ls^i  Thii^ 
tbc  Jews  uould  iiuriMnlly  nscnlui  t<i  csouiq^  angelic 
power,  as  ihey  did  nflcrwaals  iho-vVolcO  fro^vlionvcn, 
(John  xii.  2t).|  though  no  nngel  appenrot,;  anil  they 
and  St.Jolui  nad  n'ason  to  «l()  if, as  if  wns  the  Script 
turc  scheme,  that  these  luiMvoienf  i^piiifs.liad  been, 
and  fre(iuendy  ore,  tiie  iimsilile  insirunicii.ts  of  good 
to  the  children  of  njen,  Ps.  xxxiv.  7  ;;,  xci^n.!  ^  Unn, 
iii.  28;  vi.  22.  On  their  maUnjg  s'o-ungiatefu]'  a  rt=. 
turn  to  Christ,  for  this  niiraole,  and  fliosi)  >\"niui;ljt  m 
tbe  former  pa^ssover,  and  in  the  iuiiMinediafe  $pacti, 
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Ihia  celestial  visitant,  probably  from  this  time,  re- 
turned no  more :  and  therefore,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  though  the  evangehst  speaks  of  the  pool  as  still 
at  Jerusalem  when  he  wrote,  yet  he  mentions  the 
descent  of  the  angel  as  a  thing  which  had  heeUy  but 
not  as  still  continuing.  (Comp.  ver.  2  and  4.)  This 
may  account  for  the  surprising  silence  of  Josephus 
in  a  story  which  made  so  much  for  the  honor  of 
his  nation.  He  was  himself  not  born  when  it  hap- 
pened ;  and  though  he  might  have  heard  the  report 
of  it,  he  would,  perhaps,  (as  in  the  modern  way,) 
oppose  speculation  and  hypothesis  to  fact,  and  have 
recourse  to  some  indigested  and  unmeaning  ha- 
rangues, on  the  unknown  force  of  imagination  ;  or, 
if  he  secretly  suspected  it  to  be  true,  his  dread  of  the 
marvellous,  and  fear  of  disgusting  his  pagan  read- 
ers with  it,  might  as  well  lead  him  to  suppress  this, 
as  to  disguise  the  passage  through  the  Red  sea,  and 
the  divine  voice  from  mount  Sinai,  in  so  cowardly 
and  ridiculous  a  manner  as  it  is  known  he  does. 
And  the  relation  in  which  this  fact  stood  to  the  his- 
tory of  Jesus,  would  make  him  peculiarly  cautious 
in  touching  upon  it,  as  it  would  have  been  so  dif- 
ficult to  handle  it  at  once  with  decency  and  safety." 

Having  noticed  these  remarks,  Mr.  Taylor  gives 
the  following  analysis  and  illustration  of  the  words 
of  the  evangelical  history. 

JVow  there  is — in  Jerusalem,  over  against  the  sheep- 
(gate)  a  pool  (or  place  for  swimming,  xoAiu</9»;^(;a,) 
named  in  Hebrew,  Bethesda,  having  Jive  porches  (por- 
ticoes, walking  places).  In  these  lay  a  mvltitude  of 
[und f\ or vron) dehilitaled persons, blind,  contracted,  wast- 
ed, waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  water  ;for  an  angel,  ac- 
cording to  the  season,  (occasionally,  xur'a  xuiqov,) 
descended  into  the  pool,  and  troubled  the  water :  tvho- 
ever  then  first  went  down  (into  the  pool)  cL/ler  the  mov- 
ing of  the  water,  tvas  cured  of  whatever  disease  (of  the 
nature  of  those  above  enumerated)  had  seized  him. 

1  JVow  there  is — these  words  do  not  determine 
that  the  evangelist  wrote  his  gospel  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  as  has  been  inferred  from 
them  ; — for  there  are  remains  of  the  pool  to  this 
day,  and,  as  it  is  sunk  in  the  rock,  it  may  still  re- 
main for  ages.  Dr.  Doddridge  says,  "  he  does  not 
find  satisfactory  proof  (though  many  have  asserted 
it)  that  the  sheep  to  be  sacrificed  were  washed  here  ; 
or  that  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  ran  into  it." — And 
indeed  there  are  no  traces,  or  channels,  in  the  rock 
which  forms  the  ground,  (if  in  fact  there  were  a  pos- 
iibihty,)  of  the  blood  from  the  altar  having  ever  ran 
toward,  or  into,  the  pool.  This  obliged  Pococke, 
who  adopted  that  idea,  to  seek  for  the  pool  of  Be- 
thesda  in  lower  ground,  on  the  other  side  of  the  tem- 
ole.  The  error  has  consisted  in  supposing  that  the 
sheep  were  washed  here,  aft.er  they  were  slain : 
whereas,  they  were  washed  in  it,  (if  at  all,)  as  soon  as 
bought  in  the  adjoining  market ;  after  which,  they 
were  driven  into  the  temple.  The  place  now  shown 
for  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  is  square :  nevertheless  it 
might  have  had  five  porches ;  one  on  each  hand  at 
entering,  the  entrance  being  in  the  middle  of  one 
Bide ;  and  three  on  the  other  sides.  (See  the  con- 
jectural |)lans  on  the  plate  of  the  Plan  of  Jerusalem.) 
This  difficulty,  therefore,  is  removed  merely  by  an 
appropriate  construction.  It  was,  probably,  very 
simple,  and  neither  "stately"  nor  fit  for  "purifica- 
tion for  religious  purposes,"  notwithstanding  its 
vicinity  to  the  temple. 

2.  The  diseases  mentioned  are  of  the  nervous 
kind.  We  pretend  not  to  sufficient  acquaintance 
with    the    Greek    medical     writers,    to    determine 


whether  rvtpXeov,  blind,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  dim 
sighted,  i.  e.  so  weak  in  the  nerves  &c.  serving  the 
eye,  as  to  be  nearly,  yet  not  hopelessly,  bhnd.  But 
we  submit  whether  somewhat  very  like  this  sense  of 
the  word,  is  not  its  import  in  Acts  xiii.  11.  "Thou 
shalt  be  blind  (rurpAo?)  not  seeing  the  sun  for  a  sea- 
son  {^</Qi  xuiQa],  ■  Also,  2  Peter  i.  9.  "  These  are — 
blind,  {rv(fX6g  (art,)  not  seeing  afar  off,  myops,  short- 
sighted, fivumutwv  ;"  where  it  should  seem,  that  the 
latter  word  is  used  by  way  of  explaining  the  former; 
as  there  could  be  no  need  to  describe  a  person  to- 
tally blind  as  short-siglited.  1  John  ii.  11. — He  who 
walketh  in  darkness, — darkness  hath  blinded  [fTnpkwos'^ 
— suspended  the  offices  of — his  eyes ;  not  that  his 
eyes  are  deprived  of  the  power  of  seeing ;  but  that 
they  cannot  exert  that  power  to  advantage,  because 
of  surrounding  darkness.  The  other  diseases  men- 
tioned by  the  evangehst,  are  evidently  such  as  cold 
bathing,  especially  in  medicinal  water,  would  be  es- 
teemed a  remedy  for.  For  the  angel,  see  the  article 
Angel,  i.  e.  a  providential  agent  of  God. 

3.  But  what  if  here  were,  in  fact,  two  distinct 
waters  ?  first,  the  constant  body  of  water,  of  a  cer- 
tain de})th  ;  the  pool,  wherein  the  sheep  were  washed 
— the  bath :  secondly,  an  occasional  and  inconstant 
issue  of  water,  the  source  of  which  was  on  one  side 
of  the  bath,  falling  from  a  crevice  of  the  rock  where- 
in this  basin  was  sunk,  from  the  height  of  several 
feet.  What  [{this  were  the  medicinal  water  which 
"was  troubled  at  the  season  ?"  and  falling  perhaps 
in  no  very  large  quantity,  the  person  who  could  first 
get  to  it,  received  the  full  benefit  of  it,  because  he 
had  it  fresh  and  pure  from  the  rock,  which  the 
water  in  the  pool,  if  it  were  supplied  from  the  same 
source,  could  not  be ;  because  there  was  no  super- 
fluity of  it,  of  which  other  patients  might  partake; 
because  such  of  it  as  fell  into  the  [)ool,  became  in- 
stantly diluted,  mingled  with  the  body  of  water  con- 
stantly there,  and  was  thereby  deprived  of  its  ef- 
ficacy, and  its  concentrated  virtues ;  and  this  mixture 
was  sure  to  be  completed  by  the  number  of  persons 
who  would  rush  into  the  pool,  desirous  of  being 
first,  or  very  early,  in  it.  It  should  be  observed,  that 
if  the  water  fell  from  above  into  the  pool,  the  people 
might  easily  watch  it ;  and  would  not  fail  to  force 
their  way  towards  it,  when  they  perceived  signs  of 
it  gushing  out :  whereas,  had  the  [)ool  itself  been 
the  water  that  was  njoved,  would  not  the  sheep  have 
been  prohibited  from  polluting  it  ?  partly  from 
ideas  of  holiness  and  virtue  connected  with  it 
partly  from  apprehension  that,  while  they  were  wash- 
ing, the  water  might  be  troubled,  at  a  moment  when 
nobody  could  benefit  by  it ;  if,  indeed,  its  being 
troubled  could  be  distinguished  from  the  commo- 
tion occasioned  by  the  sheep. 

Let  us  now  accept  assistance  from  travellers  who 
have  visited  the  place.  "  A  httle  above,  we  entered 
the  city  at  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  (where,  on  each 
side,  a  lion  retrograde  doth  stand,)  called,  in  times 
past,  the  port  [gate]  of  the  valley,  and  ofthefiock  ;  for 
that  the  cattle  came  in  at  this  gate  wliioh  were  to  be 
sacnficed  in  the  temple,  and  were  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket adjoining.  On  the  lefl  hand  is  a  strong 
bridge,  which  passeth,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
north  wall,  into  the  court  of  the  temp.e  of  Solomon  ; 
the  head  [of  the  bridge]  to  the  pool  of  Bethesda 
(underneath  which  it  [the  water  of  the  pool]  had  a 
conveyance)  called  also  probaticum,  for  that  tne^sac- 
rifices  were  therein  washed,  ere  delivered  to  the 
priests.  Now,  it  is  a  great  square  profundity,  green 
and  uneven  at  the  bottom:  into   which  a  barrrn 
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9PRIW©  (loth  drill  between  the  stones  of  the  north- 
ward wall  ;  and  siealeth  away  almost  undiscovered. 
The  place  is  for  a  good  depth  hewn  out  of  the  rock ; 
confined  above  on  the  north  side  with  a  steej)  wall, 
on  the  west  with  the  high  buildings,  (perhaps  a  part 
of  the  castle  of  Antonia ;  where  are  two  dooi-s  to 
descend  by,  now  all  that  are,  half  choked  with  rub- 
bish,) and  on  the  south  with  the  wall  of  the  court  of 
the  teinj)le."  Such  is  the  account  of  Sandys,  who 
was  there  in  1011.  He  found  the  spring  running, 
but  in  small  quantities;  and  "  steahng  away"  un- 
noticed. But  it  should  seem,  that  when  Mr.  Maun- 
drell  was  there,  1697,  this  stream  did  not  run — as  he 
does  not  mention  that  circumstance — so  that,  pos- 
sibly, it  is  still  intermitting ;  and  to  this  day  runs 
{xar'u  xai(.-oj]  occasionally.  We  have  every  reason  to 
suppose,  that  the  spring  was  formerly  more  copious 
and  abundant,  as  well  as  medicinal ;  as  the  rubbish 
which  now  chokes  up  the  passage  for  its  waters, 
may  not  ojdy  diminish  their  quantity,  but  injure  their 
quality.  "  On  the  9th  [April,  1607]  we  went  to  take 
a  view  of  what  is  now  called  the  Pool  of  Bethesda, 
which  is  120  paces  long,  40  broad,  and  8  deep:  at 
the  west  end  are  some  old  arches,  now  dammed  up, 
which,  though  there  are  but  three  in  number,  some 
will  have  to  be  the  five  porches,  in  which  sat  the 
lame,  halt,  and  blind."  (Maundrell's  Journey.) 
From  the  account  of  Sandys,  it  ap})ears,  that  the 
basin  being  hewn  deep  in  the  rock,  and  upon 
("  above")  that  rock  the  northern  wall  standing,  and 
the  spring  issuing  from  between  the  stones  of  this 
wall,  the  place  wlience  the  spring  issues  must  be 
several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  ba- 
sin ;  which  basia,  being  deeper  in  some  places  than 
in  others,  "  uneven  at  the  bottom,"  might  be  deep 
enough  to  swim  in,  in  sojne  parts,  while,  in  others,  it 
might  merely  serve  to  wasli  the  sheep. 

Thus,  by  means  of  the  accounts  of  travellers,  and 
their  representations,  this  history  appears  in  what 
may  be  thought  a  new  light,  (and  apparently  a  just 
one,  since,  so  far  as  we  perceive,  it  accounts  strictly 
for  every  thing  in  the  text,)  and,  perhaps,  a  more  ac- 
curate idea  is  annexed  to  the  name  of  this  place, 
than  those  who  deiived  it  from  mcN  no  "the 
house  of  issuing  of  waters,"  "the  house  of  eflTusion," 
were  aware  of  That  it  was  not  in  any  probability 
the  drain  from  the  temple  is  proved  ;  but  may  not 
"  th£  spring  house^''  be  a  title  very  descriptive  of  the 
porticoes  around  this  gushing,  medicinal,  and  intermit- 
ting spring?  and  as  the  water  was  salutary,  this  der- 
ivation is  in  fact  analogous  with  that  from  mon, 
no  the  "  house  of  mercy,"  or  kindness ;  from  non, 
chesed,  exuberant  bounty.  See  Jahn's  Bib.  Arch. 
§  198. 

We  close,  by  reflecting  that  it  was  John's  design 
to  relate  a  miracle  wrought  by  his  Master ;  to  honor 
Jesus,  and  Jesus  solely :  he  had,  therefore,  no  in- 
ducement to  allude  to  any  miraculous  (angelical, 
spiritual)  interference,  previous  to,  or  distinct  from, 
that  of  Jesus ;  and  it  is  submitted  to  the  reader, 
whether  his  words,  properly  taken,  do  really  import 
any  such  interference  ;  especially  if  we  advert  to  the 
various  senses  of  the  word  Angtl ;  of  which  several 
are  given  under  that  article. 

BETH-EZEL,  a  place  mentioned  Mic.  i.  11.  It 
was,  acconling  to  Ephrem  Syrus,  not  far  from  Sa- 
maria. 

BETH-GADER,  a  city  of  Judah,  1  Cnron.  ii.  51. 
See  Gadara. 

BETH-GAM UL,  a  city  of  the  Moabites,  in  Reu- 
ben, Jer  xlviii.  '23. 


BETH-HACCEREM,  see  Beth-achara. 

BETH-HAN  \N,  one  of  the  cities  over  which  Sol 
omon  placed    Ben-dekar,   (]    Kings  iv.  9.)  but   the 
situation  of  which  is  unknown. 

BETH-HARAN,  (Num.  xxxii.  36.)  or  Beth-ha- 
RAM,  (Josh.  xiii.  27.)  a  city  of  Gad  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan, afterwards  called  Livias,  or  Julias. 

BETH-HOGLAH,  a  town  of  Benjamin,  on  the 
confines  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  16;  xviii.  19,21. 

BETH-HORON,  the  name  of  two  cities  or  towns 
lying  apparently  near  each  oth(;r,  and  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Upper  and  Lower  Beth-horon,  Josh, 
xvi.  3,  5  ;  1  Chron.  vii.  24.  They  would  seem  to  be 
sometimes  s})oken  of  as  only  one  |)lace  ;  and  were 
situated  on  the  confines  of  Benjamin  and  E})hraim, 
about  12  Roman  miles  north-west  from  Jerusalem, 
according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  on  the  way  to 
Nicopolis.  At  first  they  were  assigned  to  Ephraim, 
but  afterwards  to  the  Levites,  Josh.  xvi.  3 ;  xxi.  22. 
From  the  distinction  in  the  names,  we  may  draw  the 
conclusion,  that  the  one  lay  on  a  hill,  and  the  other 
in  a  valley ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Josephus,  (B. 
J.  ii.  19.  8.)  who  describes  here  a  naiTow,  steep  and 
rocky  hollow  way  or  pass,  exceedingly  dangerous  to 
an  army  ; — the  same,  no  doubt,  which  is  called  in 
Josh.  X.  11,  the  descent  or  going  doivn  of  Beth-horon ', 
and  which  is  also  described  in  the  same  manner  in 
1  Mace.  iii.  15,  24.  It  therefore  often  proved  disas- 
trous to  flying  troops.  (See  in  Joshua,  Josephus,  and 
Maccabees,  last  above  quoted.)  The  place  was 
strongly  fortified  by  Solomon,  1  Kings  ix.  17 ;  2 
Chron.  viii.  5. — Dr.  Clarke  found  an  Arab  village, 
Bethoor,  on  the  way  from  Jafl^a  to  Jerusalem,  on  a 
hill  about  12  miles  from  the  latter  place ;  which  he 
reasonably  supposes  may  be  the  site  of  Beth-horon 
the  Upper.     *R. 

BETH-JESHIMOTH,  a  city  of  Reuben,  between 
the  mountains  of  Abarim  and  the  Jordan,  about  ten 
miles  south-east  of  Jericho,  (Josh.  xii.  3 ;  xiii.  20.) 
afterwards  p-^ssessed  by  the  Moabites,  Ezek.  xxv.  9. 

BETH-LEBAOTH,  a  city  of  Simeon,  (Josh.  xix. 
6.)  called  Lebaoth,  chap.  xv.  32. 

I.  BETH-LEHEM,  the  house  of  bread,  a  city  of 
Judah  ;  (Judg.  xvii.  7.)  generally  called  Bethlehem 
of  Judah,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Bethlehem 
in  Zebulun.  It  is  also  called  Ephratah,  (Bethlehem 
Ephratah,)  and  its  inhabitants  Ephrateans,  Gen. 
xlviii.  7  ;  Mic.  v.  2.  It  was  six  miles  south  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  way  to  Hebron  ;  and  was  fortified  by 
Rehoboam,  2  Chron.  xi.  6 ;  Ezra  ii.  21. 

In  this  city  David  was  born,  and  dwelt,  until  his 
combat  with  Goliath  introduced  him  to  the  court  of 
Saul,  and  opened  for  him  a  new  career.  But  that 
which  imparts  to  Bethlehem  the  highest  interest,  is, 
that  here  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  was  born.  Micah,  (chap.  v.  2.)  extolling  this 
pre-eminence  of  Bethlehem,  says,  "  Thou  Bethlehem 
Ephratah,  though  thou  be  little  among  the  thou- 
sands of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  He  come  forth 
unto  me,  who  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel  ;"  or,  who  is 
the  Messiali,  as  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  has  trans- 
lated it.  Several  difiiculties  are  started  relating  to 
this  prophecy  of  Micah,  which  foretells  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah  at  Bethlehem.  Matthew  (ii.  6.)  reads, 
"And  thou,  Bethlehem  of  Judah,  art  not  the  least  of 
the  cities  of  Judah  ;"  whereas  the  text  of  Micah  runs, 
"  And  thou,  Bethlehem,  though  thou  be  little  among 
the  thousands  of  Judah."  It  is  ol>jected  that  here  is 
a  contrariety  between  Matthew  and  Micah,  one  of 
whom  says,  that  Bethlehem  is  small  among  the  citiea 
cf  Judah  ;  the  other  that  it  is  not  the  least  of  the  citie« 
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of  judah.  But  to  this  it  is  answered,  that  a  city  may 
be  little^  yet  not  the  least.  [Or  we  have  only  to  sup- 
pose, (what  was  evidently  tlie  fact,)  that  the  apostle 
qtioted  from  memory;  and  that,  therefore,  while  ti  *? 
tense  remains  the  same^  there  is  a  slight  variation  iii 
the  words.     R. 

The  cave  in  which  it  is  said  our  Saviour  was  born, 
was  not  strictly  in  the  city.  The  original  church, 
built  by  the  empress  Helena  over  it,  still  exists,  but 
blended  with  the  necessary  repairs  and  restorations 
from  the  deviistations  of  inimical  hordes  of  Mahome- 
tans and  others,  during  the  Crusades,  and  especially 
at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Near  it  are 
said  to  be  the  chapel  of  the  innocents  and  their  sep- 
ulchre ;  also  the  sepulchres  of  Jerome,  of  Eusebius, 
and  of  Paula  and  Eustochius.  The  tomb  of  Rachel, 
near  Bethlehem,  is  of  no  antiquity. 

The  inn  in  which  our  Saviour  was  born  was  prob- 
ably a  caravanserai,  where  guests  were  received  gra- 
tis ;  but  wliere  nothing  was  found  them  but  shelter. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  caravanserai  being 
full,  Joseph  and  Mary  were  obliged  to  repose  in  a 
cave,  or  grotto  cut  out  of  the  rock,  which  usually 
served  as  a  stable ;  but  this  idea,  as  the  intelhgent 
author  of  the  Modern  Traveller  remarks,  is  an  out- 
rage on  common  sense.  The  gospel  narrative  af- 
fords no  countenance  to  the  notion  that  the  Virgin 
took  refuge  in  any  cave  of  this  description.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  evidently  a  manger  belonging  to  the 
inn,  or  khan  ;  in  other  words,  the  upper  rooms  being 
occupied,  the  holy  family  were  compelled  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  court  allotted  to  the  mules  and 
horses,  or  other  animals. 

The  following  is  Volney's  description  of  the  vil- 
lage :  (Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  332.)  "The  second  place 
deserving  notice,  is  Bait-el-lahm,  or  Bethlehem,  so 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  Christianity.  This  vil- 
lage, situated  two  leagues  south-east  of  Jerusalem,  is 
seated  on  an  eminence,  in  a  country  full  of  hills  and 
valleys,  and  might  be  rendered  very  agreeable.  The 
■oil  is  the  best  in  all  these  districts;  fruits,  vines, 
olives,  and  sesamum  succeed  here  extremely  well ; 
but,  as  is  the  case  every  where  else,  cultivation  is 
wanting." 

Dr.  Clarke  found  Bethlehem  a  larger  place  than 
he  expected,  and  describes  the  first  view  of  it  as  im- 
posing. It  is  built  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill  which  over- 
looks the  valley  reaching  to  the  Dead  sea,  of  which 
it  commands  a  distinct  prospect ;  so  that  any  phe- 
nomenon elevated  over  Bethlehem,  would  be  seen 
from  afar  in  the  East  country,  beyond  the  Dead  sea. 
The  convent  is  not  in  the  town,  but  adjacent :  it  has 
the  air  of  a  fortress ;  and  might  even  stand  a  siege 
against  the  Turks.  The  inmates  manufacture  cru- 
cifixes and  beads  for  the  devout,  and  mark  religious 
emblems  on  the  persons  of  pilgrims,  by  means  of 
gunpowder.  The  doctor  descended  into  the  valley 
of  Bethlehem,  where  he  found  a  well  of  "  pure  and 
delicious  water,"  which,  he  thinks,  is  that  so  ardently 
longed  for  by  David,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  15. 

II.  BETH-LEHEM,  a  city  of  Zebulun,  (Josh.  xix. 
15;  Judg.  xii.  10.)  which  is  scarcely  known,  but  by 
its  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  above. 
BETII-MAON,  see  Baal-Meon. 
BETH-MARCABOTH,  a  city  of  Simeon,  Josh, 
xix.  5  ;  1  Chron.  iv.  31. 

BETH-MI LLO,  a  place  near   Shechem,  2  Kings 

jdi.  20.  ^ 

BETH-NIMRAH,  a  city  of  Gad;  (Numb,  xxxii. 

36;  Josh.  xiii.  27.)  possibly  Nimrim,  (.ler.  xlviii.  34.) 

or  Bethnabris,  five  miles   north    from  Livias.     The 


difficulty  lies  in  extending  the  tribe  of  Gad  so   far 
as  Niuirim  south,  or  Bethnabris  north. 

BETH-OANNABA,  or  Beth-hannabah,  a  town 
which  Eusebius  places  four  miles  east  from  Diospo- 
lis ;  but  Jerome  says  it  is  placed,  by  many,  eight 
ncii.'S  distant.  Beth-oannaba  seems  to  preserve 
some  remains  of  the  word  JVb6,  where  the  taberna- 
cle continued,  some  time,  in  the  reign  of  Saul ;  (1 
Sam.  xxi.  1.)  and  Jerome  says  Nob  was  not  far  from 
Diospolis. 

BETH-ORON,  see  Beth-horon. 

BETH-PALET,  or  Beth-pheleth,  a  city  in  the 
most  southern  part  of  Jujdah,  Josh.  xv.  27  ;  Neh. 
xi.  26. 

BETH-PAZZEZ,  a  city  of  Issachar,  Josh.  xix.  21 

BETH-PEOR,  acity  ofMoab,  given  to  Reuben, 
and  famous  for  the  worship  of  Baal-Peor  ;  which 
see,  Deut.  iii.  20 ;  iv.  46  ;  xxxiv.  6 ;  Josh.  xiii.  20. 

BETHPHAGE,  a  little  village  at  the  foot  of  the 
mount  of  Olives,  between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem, 
Luke  xix.  29.  Jesus,  being  come  from  Bethany  to 
Bethphage,  commanded  his  discfples  to  procure  an 
ass  for  his  use,  in  his  triumphant  entrance  into  Jeru- 
salem, John  xii.  The  distance  between  Bethphage 
and  Jerusalem  is  about  fifteen  furlongs.  The  Tal- 
mudists  say  that  Bethphage  was  within  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  but  at  the  very  utmost  circuit  of  them  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  there  was  a  street  or  district 
so  called,  uecause  it  led  immediately,  and  indeed 
adjoined,  to  the  Bethphage  which  produced  figs,  and 
was  out  of  the  city.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  figs 
of  this  district  were  brought  into  Jerusalem,  and  sold 
on  the  spot.  But  the  district  itself  was,  no  doubt,  at 
the  descent  of  the  mount  of  Olives  next  to  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  seems  rather  to  have  been  so  named  from  a 
house  of  figs  ;  a  house  where  figs  were  sold,  or  in  the 
garden  of  wliich  they  were  cultivated;  and  this 
might  extend  a  good  way  up  the  mountain.  It  is, 
perhaps,  uncertain,  whether  or  not  there  was  a  vil- 
lage, or  number  of  other  houses,  beside  those  of  the 
gardeners  who  attended  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
fruit;  as  also  of  olive-trees,  and  of  palm-trees  ;  most 
probably,  also,  of  various  other  esculents  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 

I.  BETHSAIDA,  a  city  on  the  north-eastern  shore 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  near  the  spot  where  the  Jordan 
enters  that  sea.  It  was  enlarged  and  adorned  by 
Philip  the  Tetrarch,  who  called  it  Julias,  though  it 
is  not  known  by  this  name  in  the  New  TostamenL 
[This  place  is  mentioned  Luke  ix.  10,  where  Jesus 
is  said  to  have  witlidrawn  himself  to  a  desert  place 
belonging  to  Bethsaida,  after  the  execution  of  John 
the  Baptist ;  from  whence,  also,  after  the  miracle  of 
the  five  loaves,  he  is  said  to  have  returned  across 
the  lake  to  Capernaum,  Matt.  xiv.  22,  34  ;  John  vi.  17 
Some  also  reckon  here  Mark  viii.  22.     R. 

IL  BETHSAIDA  of  Galilee  (John  xii.  21.)  lay 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Capernaum,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias ;  as  we  conclude 
from  its  being  often  mentioned  with  Capernaum  as 
one  of  the  chief  places  of  resort  for  Christ  and  his 
disciples.  Matt.  xi.  21 ;  Luke  x.  13.  Eusebius  says, 
merely,  it  lay  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  The 
apostles  Peter,  Andrew  and  Philip  were  of  this 
city,  (John  i.  44.)  and  are  hence  called  Galileans 
Mark  xiv.  70,  al.  John  i.  43.     *R. 

BETH-SHEAN,  more   generally  knovm  by  th# 
name  of  Scythopolis,  was  a  town  of  Manjiseeh,  bu* 
situated  in    Issachar,  Josh.  xvii.  11,  16  ;  Judg.  i.  27 
1  Kings  iv.  12.     In  2  Mac.  xii.  29,  it  is  reckoned  tt 
be  600  furlongs,  or  75  miles,  from  Jerusalem.     Jo«e 
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pnus  says  it  was  120  furlongs  from  Tiberias ;  so  that 
it  cannot  be  so  near  the  lake  of  Tiberias  as  some 
geographers  have  supposed.  It  was  on  the  west  of 
Jordan,  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  name  of  Scytho})olis,  or 
the  city  of  the  Scythians,  came,  according  to  George 
Syncellus,  from  the  Scythians,  who  invaded  Pales- 
tine in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  son  of  Amos,  king  of  Ju- 
dah.  Stephens  the  geographer,  and  Pliny,  call  it 
Nysa;  the  Hebrews  name  it  Bcthsliean,  or  Betli- 
shan  ;  the  LXX,  (Judg.  i.  27.)  "  JJethslian,  other- 
wise Scythoi)olis."  After  the  battle  of  Gil  boa,  the 
Philistines,  having  taken  the  bodies  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  Imng  them  on  the  walls  of  Bethshan  ;  but 
the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  on  the  other  side 
Jordan,  came  in  the  night,  carried  off  the  bodies, 
and  interred  them  honorably  under  a  grove  of  oaks 
near  their  city,  1  Sam.  xxxi.  10. 

The  fruits  of  Bethshan  were  the  sweetest  in  the 
land  of  Israel ;  and  fme  linen  garments  were  made 
here.  Before  the  Babylonish  captivity  it  was  in- 
cluded within  the  land  of  Israel;  but  after  that 
[)eriod  it  was  reckoned  without  the  land  ;  and  none 
of  its  productions  were  tithed.  Probably  the  pos- 
terity of  the  Scythians  retained  their  property  in  it, 
and  its  demesnes. 

liethshan  is  now  called  Bysan,  and  is  described 
by  Burckhardt  as  situated  on  rising  ground,  on  the 
west  of  the  river  Jordan,  about  24  miles  south  of 
Tiberias.  The  [)re8ent  village  contains  70  or  80 
houses,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  in  a  miserable 
condition,  owing  to  the  depredations  of  the  Be- 
douins. The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  of  con- 
siderable extent,  along  the  banks  of  the  rivulet  which 
ran  by  't,  and  the  valley  formed  by  its  branches ;  and 
bespeak  it  to  have  been  nearly  tlu-ee  miles  in  cir- 
cuit.    See  Bib.  Repos.  vol.  i.  p.  599. 

I.  BETH-SHEMESH,  a  city  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  10.)  afterwards  given  to  the 
Levites,  Josh.xxi.  IG.  In  Eusebius  it  is  placed  ten 
miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  east,  in  the  way  to  Nicop- 
ohs,  or  Emails ;  that  is,  about  30  miles  north-west 
of  Jerusalem.  This  city  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Ir-shemesh,  mentioned.  Josh.  xix.  41,  as  belong- 
ing to  Dan.  Ir-shemesh  signifies  the  City  of  the  sun^ 
and  Beth-shemesh  signifies  the  House  of  the  sun.  As 
the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Judah  were  adjacent,  the 
same  city  is  reckoned  sometimes  to  one  tribe,  some- 
times to  the  other.  The  Philistines  returning  the 
ark  of  the  Lord  into  the  land  of  Israel,  it  came  to 
Beth-shemesh ;  and  some  of  the  people  looking 
with  too  much  curiosity  into  it,  the  Lord  smote 
seventy  principal  men  of  the  city,  and  50,000  of  the 
common  people,  1  Sam.  vi.  12 — 20. 

II.  BETH-SHEMESH,  a  city  of  Issachar,  Josh, 
xix.  22. 

I'lL  BETH-SHEMESH,  a  citv  of  Naphtah,  Josh. 
xix.  38 ;  Judg.  i.  33. 

IV.  BETH-SHEMESH,acityin  Egypt,  Jer.  xliii. 
13.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  Heliopolis  of  the  Greeks; 
called  On,  Gen.  xli.  45,  50,  and  Onion  by  Ptolemy ; 
which  name  it  retainer!  in  the  days  of  Ezekiel,  cha]). 
XXX.  17.  It  had  a  t('mj)lo  in  which  there  was  an 
aimual  festival  in  honor  of  the  sun. 

BETH-SHITTAH,  a  place  soutli-west  of  the  sea 
of  Tiberias,  to  which  Gideon  pursued  Midian,  Judg. 
vii.  22. 

BETH-SIMOTH,  called  also  Beth  Jesimoth, 
which  see. 

BETH-SURAH,  see  Beth-zur. 

BETH-TAPPUAH,a  city  of  Judah,  (Josh  xv.53.) 
22 


which  Eusebius  says  is  the  last  city  of  Palestine,  lo 
the  way  to  Egypt,  fourteen  miles  from  Raphia. 

BETHUEL,  son  of  Nahor  and  Milca?i,  was  Abra- 
ham's nephew,  and  father  of  Laban,  ami  of  Rebecca 
Isaac's  wife.  Bethuel  does  not  appear  .u  the  allkij 
of  Rebecca's  marriage,  but  Laban  only.  Gen.  xxiv 
50.     See  Laban 

I5ETHUL,  or  Bethuel,  a  city  of  Simeon  ;  (Josh 
xix.  4 ;  1  Cliron.  iv.  30.)  the  same,  probably,  as  Be 
tlielia,  which  Sozomen  speaks  of,  as  a  town  belong 
ing  to  the  inhabitants    of  Gaza,  well  peopled,  and 
having  several  temples  remarkable  for  their  struc- 
ture and  antiquity  ;  particularly  a  i)antheon,  (or  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  all  the  gods,)  situated  on  an   em- 
inence made  of  eaith,  brought  thither  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  commanded  the   whole  city.     He  con- 
jectures that  it  was  named  Bethelia,  which  signifies 
the  House  of  God,  by  reason  of  this  temple. 

BETHULIA,  a  city  celebrated  for  its  siege  by 
Holofernes,  at  which  he  w.'is  killed  by  Judith,  Ju 
dith  vii.  1.  Calmet  thinks  it  to  be  the  Bethul,  oi 
Bethuel,  above  noticed,  and  believes  that  this  idea 
maybe  reconciled  with  Judith  iv.  6;  vii.  3,  which 
say  that  Bethulia  was  near  Dothaim  and  Esdraelon, 
cities  in  the  great  plain,  very  remote  from  Bethulia, 
by  supposing  that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Judith 
describes  the  march  of  Holofernes'  army,  and  the 
camp  which  he  left  when  he  broke  up  to  go  and 
undertake  the  siege  of  Bethuha;  not  the  camp  of 
which  he  took  possession,  when  he  sat  down  before 
the  place. 

BETH-ZUR,  a  city  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  58.)  which 
was  fortified  by  Rehoboam,  2Chron.  xi.  7.  Lysias,  re- 
gent of  Syria,  under  young  Antiochus,  son  of  Antiochua 
Epiphanes,  besieged  Bethzurwith  an  army  of  60,000 
foot  and  5000  horse  ;  but  Judas  Maccabieus  corning 
to  succor  the  place,  Lysias  was  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege,  1  Mac.  iv.  28;  vi.  7.  Judas  i)Ut  his  army  to 
flight,  and  afterwards,  making  the  best  use  of  the 
arms  and  booty  found  in  the  enemy's  camp,  the 
Jews  became  stronger  and  more  formidable  than 
they  had  heretofore  been.  Bethzur  lay  south  of 
Jerusalem,  on  the  way  to  Hebron,  and  not  far  from 
the  latter  city.  It  was  a  fortress  against  Idumaea,  and 
defended  the  passages  into  Judea  from  thence.  We 
read,  2  Mac.  xi.  5,  that  Bethzur  was  five  furlongs 
from  Jerusalem;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake. 
Eusebius  places  it  twenty  miles  from  that  city, 
toward  Hebron,  and  Dr.  Pococke  speaks  of  a  vil- 
lage on  a  hill  hereabouts,  called  Bethsaon. 

BETONIM,  a  city  of  Gad,  towards  the  north  of 
this  tribe,  bordering  on  Manasseh,  Josh.  xiii.  26. 

BETROTHING,  see  Marriage. 

BEULAH,  marnW ;  a  name  given  to  the  Jewish 
church ;  importing  its  marriage  with  God,  as  their 
husband  and  sovereign  Lord,  Isa.  Ixii.  4. 

BEZALEEL,  a  famous  artificer,  son  of  Uri,  (Exod. 
xxxi.  2;  XXXV.  30.)  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  he  was 
filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  devise  excellent 
works  in  gold,  silver,  and  all  other  workmanship — 
a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  antiquity  of  the  arts, 
to  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held,  to  the  source 
whence  they  were  understood  to  spring,  and  to  the 
wisdom  (by  inspiration)  of  this  artist. 

BEZEK,  a  city  over  which  Adoni-Bezek  was 
king,  (Judg.  i.  4.  seq.)  and  where  Saul  reviewed  his 
army,  before  he  marched  against  Jabesh-(iilead,  1 
Sam.  xi.  8.  Eusebius  sviiys  there  were  twociti(!S  of 
this  name  near  one  another,  seven  miles  from  Si- 
chem,  in  the  way  to  Scythopolis. 

BEZER,  a  city  east  of  the  Jordan,  given  to  the 
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Reubeuites;  and  afterwards  to  tlie  Levites  of  Ger- 
Blioni's  family,  Deut.  iv.  43.  It  was  also  one  of  the 
citi(^8  of  refui^e,  Josh.  xa.  8.  The  site  of  it  is  not 
fcnown. 

HEZETH,  a  city  on  this  side  Jordan,  which  Bac- 
chidos  surprised  and  threw  all  the  inhabitants  into  a 
great  pit,  1  Mac.  vii.  19. 

IJEZETHA,  or  Betzeta,  a  division  or  district  of 
Jerusalem,  situated  on  a  mountain,  encompassed  with 
good  walls;  being,  as  it  were,  a  new  city  added  to 
Sie  old.  I5ezetha  was  north  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
temi)lo.     See  the  Map  of  Jerdsalem. 

I5IJ5LE,  from  the  Greek  Bi[iXog,  boofCj  a  name 
given  to  our  collection  of  sacred  writings,  which  we 
call  THE  Bible,  or  the  Book,  by  way  of  eminence 
and  distinction.  The  Hebrews  call  it  nnpo,  mikrah, 
lesson,  lecture,  or  scripture.  They  acknowledge  only 
twenty-two  books  as  canonical,  which  they  place  in 
the  following  order  : — 

Order  of  the  Books  of  the  BIBLE,  according  to  the 
Hebrew. 

The  Law 

1.  Genesis,  in  Hebrew,  Bereschith  [in  the  begin- 
ning).  2.  Exodus,  in  Hebrew,  Ve-elle  Schemoth 
{these  are  the  names).  3.  Leviticus,  in  Hebrew,  Vay- 
ikra  [arui  lie  called).  4.  Numbers,  in  Hebrew,  Bam- 
niidbar  [in  the  desert).  5.  Deuteronomy,  in  Hebrew, 
Elle  haddebarim  [these  are  the  words). 

The  former  Prophets, 

6.  Joshua.  7.  Judges.  8.  Samuel  L  and  \\.  as 
one  book.     9.  Kings  I.  and  II.  as  one  book. 

The  latter  Propnets. 

10.  Isaiah.  11.  Jeremiah.  12.  Ezekiel.  13. 
The  twelve  minor  Prophets  make  one  book,  viz. : — 
Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Na- 
hum,  Habakkuk,  Zephauiah,  Haggai,  Zechariah, 
MalachL 

The  Sacred  Books;  or,  Hagiographa. 

14.  The  Psalms.  (Divided  into  five  books.)  15. 
The  Proverbs.  16.  Job.  17.  Solomon's  Song. 
(The  Jews  [)lace  the  Lamentations  and  the  book  of 
Ruth  after  the  Song  of  Solomon.)  18.  Ecclesiastes. 
19.  Estlier.  20.  Daniel.  21.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
22.  The  two  books  of  Chronicles. 

Catalogut  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  as  received  by  the 
Jews ;  from  Ongen. 

Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  Genesis.  2.  Exodus.  3.  Ijeviticus.  4.  Num- 
bers. 5.  Deuteronomy.  6.  Joshua.  7.  Judges  and 
Ruth.  8.  The  First  and  Second  Book  of  Samuel. 
9.  The  First  and  Second  Book  of  Kings.  10.  The 
First  and  Second  Book  of  Chronicles.  11.  The 
Firit  and  Second  Book  of  Esdras.  12.  The  Psalms. 
13.  The  Book  of  Proverbs.  14.  Ecclesiastes.  15. 
Solomon's  Song.  1(3.  Isaiah  17  Jeremiah,  with 
the  LauKintations,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Cai)tives. 
18  Ezekiel  19.  Daniel.  20.  Job.  21.  Esther.  22. 
The  Minor  Prophets. 

The  above  and  the  following  list,  both  from  Ori- 


gan, are  important,  as  showing  the  canon  of  Scri|>- 
ture  in  the  diird  century. 

Books  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Grospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John.    The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles. 


Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

To  the  Romans.     To  the  Corinthians.     To  the 
Galatians.     To  the  Ephesians.     To  the  Philippiana.^ 
To   the   Colossians.      To   the   Thessalonians.      T 
Timothy.     To  Titus.     To  Philemon.     To  the  He-' 
brews. 

Cathohc,  or  General  Epistles. 

The  Epistle  of  James.  The  Epistles  of  Peter. 
The  Epistles  of  John.  The  Epistle  of  Jude.  The 
Revelation  by  St.  John. 
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The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  written  o 
the  most  part  in  Hebrew.  Some  parts  of  Ezr;i  iid 
Daniel  are  written  in  Chaldee.  The  books  of  th 
New  Testament  were  all  written  in  Greek,  except, 
perhaps,  Matthew,  whose  Gospel  is  by  some  sup- 
posed to  have  been  first  written  in  Hebrew,  or  Syriac, 
the  language  then  spoken  in  Judea. 

Lost  Books. — There  are  some  Books  cited  in  the 
Old  Testament,  which  art*  supposed  to  be  lost, 
These  are,  (1.)  the  "Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord," 
Numb.  xxi.  14.  (2.)  the  "Book  of  the  Righteous,  or 
Jasher,"  Josh.  x.  13.  and  2  Sam.  i.  18.  {3.)  the  "  Chron- 
icles," or  "Annals  of  the  Kings  of  Judan  and  Israel,'* 
1  Kings  xiv.  19.  We  have  also  only  a  part  of  Solo- 
mon's 3000  Proverbs,  and  of  his  1005  Songs,  (1 
Kings  iv.  32,  33.)  and  none  of  his  writings  on  Natu- 
ral History.  It  is  justly  doubted  whether  we  have 
the  Lamentations  which  Jeremiah  composed  on  the 
death  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  25.) 
because  tlie  tak  ng  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  destruction 
of  that  city  by  Nebuchadnezzai',  appear  to  be  tlie 
subjects  of  those  extant. 

(1.)  "The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord."  This 
is  cited  by  Moses,  Numb.  xxi.  14,  and  appeai-s  to 
have  related  some  particulars  which  happened  when 
the  Hebrews  passed  the  brook  of  Arnon.  Some 
think  it  was  a  work  of  greater  antiquity  than  Moses, 
containing  a  recital  of  wars,  to  which  the  Israehtee 
were  parties,  before  their  Exodus  under  Moses.  In- 
deed, it  is  most  natural  to  quote  a  book,  which  is 
more  ancient  than  the  author  who  is  writing,  par- 
ticularly in  support  of  any  extraordinary  and  mi- 
raculous fact.  The  Hebrew  of  this  passage  is  ]>er- 
plexed  :  "  As  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Lord ;  at  Vaheb,  in  Suphah ;  and  in  the  brooks 
of  Amon,^''  &c.  We  know  not  who  or  what  this 
Vaheb  is.  M.  Boivin,  senior,  thought  it  meant  some 
prince  who  had  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
was  defeated  by  the  Israelites  before  they  came  out 
of  Egypt ;  others  think  Vaheb  was  a  king  of  Moab, 
overcome  by  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites.  Grotius, 
instead  of  Vaheb,  reads  Moab,  and  translates  it, 
'•^  Sihon  beat  Moab  at  Suvhah.^^  Calmet  prefers 
Zared,  instead  of  Vaheb,  after  this  manner:  "As  it 
is  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,  the 
Hebrews  came  from  Zared,  and  encamped  at  Suphali, 
and  about  the  stream  of  the  brook  of  Arnon." 
Zared  we  know,  (Numb.  xxi.  12,  13.)  from  whence 
they  came  to  Suphah,  which  is  mentioned  Deut.  i.  1 
and,  perha})8,   Numb.  xxii.  36.     From   hence  thej 
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carrie  to  the  brook  of  Arnon,  which  tiows  down  to 
Ar,  the  capital  of  the  Moahites.  This  is  cited  very 
seasonably  in  tliis  place,  to  confirm  what  is  said  in 
preceding  verses.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
"  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord"  is  the  book  of 
Numbers  itself,  wherein  this  passage  is  cited ;  or 
that  of  Joshua  or  the  Judges ;  and  they  translate, 
"It  is  said  in  the  recital  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord" 
Others,  that  this  narration  of  tlie  wai*s  of  the  Lord 
is  contained  in  the  135th  and  the  136th  Psalms; 
others,  that  the  "Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord," 
and  the  "Book  of  Jasher,"  (Josh.  x.  13.)  are  the 
same.  Cornelius  a  Lapide  conjectures,  that  this  ci- 
tation is  added  to  the  text  of  Moses,  and  that  the 
"  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,"  related  the  wars 
of  the  Israelites,  under  Moses,  Joshua,  and  the 
judges;  and  therefore  was  later  than  Moses.  Lastly, 
it  is  said,  that  Moses  either  wrote  liiniself,  or  pro- 
cured to  be  written,  a  book,  wherein  he  related  all 
the  wars  of  the  Lord  ;  that  it  was  continued  under 
the  judges  and  the  kings,  and  was  called  Chronicles, 
or  Annals  ;  and  that  from  these  annals  were  com- 
posed those  sacred  books,  which  contained  the  his- 
tories of  the  Old  Testament.  The  whole  passage, 
however,  is  exceedingly  obscure  ;  and  there  is  no 
end  to  conjecture  concerning  it. 

(2.)  "The  Book  of  Jasher,  or  the  Upright,"  is 
cited,  Josh.  x.  13.  and  2  Sam.  i.  18,  and  the  same 
difficulties  are  proposed  concerning  this  as  concern- 
ing the  former.  Some  think  it  to  be  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord ;  others,  that  it  is  the 
book  of  Genesis,  which  contams  the  fives  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  otlier  good  men  ;  others,  the  "  Books 
of  Moses."  But  the  opinion  which  seems  most  proba- 
ble, is,  that  there  were  from  the  beginning  persons 
among  the  Hebrews,  who  were  employed  in  writijig 
the  annals  of  tlitnr  nation,  and  recording  the  memo- 
rable events  in  it.  These  annals  were  lodged  in  the 
tabernacle,  or  temple,  where  recourse  was  had  to 
diem  as  occasion  required.  The  "  Book  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Lord,"  the  "  Book  of  Days,  or  Chronicles," 
and  the  "Book  of  Jasher,  or  the  Righteous,"  are 
therefore,  proi)erly  speaking,  the  same,  but  differ- 
ently denominated,  according  to  the  difference  of 
dmes.  Before  there  were  kings  over  the  Hebrews, 
these  records  might  be  entitled,  the  "  Book  of  the 
W.irs  of  the  Lord,"  or  the  "  Book  of  Jasher,  or 
Right."  After  the  reign  of  Saul,  they  might  be 
called  the  "Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel,  or  of  Judah."  Grotius  is  of  opinion,  that 
this  book  was  a  triumphant  song,  made  piu'posely  to 
celebrate  the  success  of  Joshua,  and  the  miracle  at- 
tending it.  M.  Dupin  prefers  this  opinion,  as  most 
probable,  because,  (1.)  the  words  cited  by  Joshua  are 
poetical  expressions,  not  very  proper  for  historical 
memoirs;  and,  (2.)  because  a  book  under  the  same 
title  is  referred  to  in  Sanniel,  where  David's  song  is 
repeated  on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  2  Sam. 
i.  18.  But  may  not  these  opinions  coincide,  if  we 
suj)pose  this  book  contained  a  collection  of  pieces 
of  poetry,  made  on  occasion  of  remarkable  events  ? 
In  this  view,  the  appeal  to  the  book  of  Jasher  for  a 
co)>y  of  David's  ode,  called  "  The  Bow,"  is  veiy 
pertinent.  Might  it  not  contain  the  Songs  of  Moses, 
of  Deborah,  and  others  ?  Dr.  Geddes  will  not  allow 
that  Josh.  X.  13.  is  a  quotation,  but  it  seems  clearly 
to  l»e  such. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  readers  of  English  history, 
diat  not  only  are  our  most  ancient  chronicles  in 
verse,  hut  also  that  many  national  events  are  record- 
ed in  historical  songs,  which,  though  unquestionably 


genume  and  authentic,  yet  are  no  where  else  to  be 
met  witli.  The  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  several  oth- 
ers, prove  this ;  but  the  most  popular  instances  are 
the  "  border  songs,"  or  events  narrated  in  rhyme,  of 
the  wars  and  contests  between  the  English  and  the 
Scots  on  the  "  debatable  lands,"  before  the  union  oi 
the  two  crowns. 

(3.)  "  The  Book  of  Chronicles,  or  Days,"  con- 
tained the  annals  and  journals  written  by  public  re- 
corders, in  die  kingdom  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Thev 
are  not  now  in  being,  but  are  cited  very  irequentr^ 
in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  which  are 
abstracts  chiefly  from  such  ancient  memoirs  and 
records,  as,  in  all  probability,  were  subsisting  after 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
The  authors  were  generally  prophets. 

As  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  pro- 
fessor of  that  religion  which  is  founded  on  the  Bible, 
that  the  Bible  itself  should  not  only  be  well  under- 
stood by  him,  but  that  its  authority,  as  a  work  com- 
municated by  inspiration  from  Heaven,  should  be 
well  ascertained ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  authen- 
ticity of  such  copies  of  it  as  are  now  procurable, 
and  the  correctness  of  those  translations  from  such 
copies  as  are  usually  read  and  appealed  to  by  us. 
should  be  established,  we  have  thought  it  might  be 
proper  to  offer  an  inquiry  of  some  length  into  these 
latter  particulars,  not  less  for  the  use  of  the  bibhcal 
student,  than  for  the  satisfaction  of  general  readers. 

Of  the  AUTHORITY  of  tlic  Bible,  as  received  by 
inspiration  from  God,  we  shall  at  present  say  noth- 
ing, presuming  it  to  be  fully  admitted  by  the  reader ; 
being  also  aware  that  the  proofs  requisite  to  do  thi» 
subject  tolerable  jusUce  would  extend  these  sum- 
mary hints  to  an  inconvenient  length.  As  to  the 
AUTHENTICITY  of  such  copies  of  the  Bible  as  are 
now  procurable,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
Scripture. 

Of  the  original,  writers  of  the  Bible. — It 
is  very  credible  that  the  patriarch  Abraham,  to  go 
no  higher  into  antiquity,  possessed  and  brought  away 
what  information  the  books  or  records  of  his  origi- 
nal country,  Kedem,  could  communicate.  We  are 
not  aware  that  we  should  say  any  thing  improbable, 
if  we  considered  Noah  himself  as  practising  die  art 
of  writing ;  but  as  great  doubts  have  been  enter- 
tained, whether  this  art  were  more  ancient  than  the 
intercourse  of  Moses  with  the  Deity  on  mount  Horeb, 
we  are  unwilling  to  be  thought  too  sanguine,  or  aa 
taking  too  much  for  granted. 

The  remarks  suggested  under  the  article  Seals, 
are  determinate  for  the  nature  of  the  seal  of  Judah, 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  18.)  that  it  contained  his  name,  or  ap- 
propriate mark,  engraved  on  it.  W^e  assume  this  as 
fact.  But  we  discern  traces  of  a  still  more  early 
employment  of  this  noble  art,  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham. We  have  in  Gen.  xxiii.  17,  18.  a  passage 
which  has  all  the  air  of  an  abridgment  of  a  title- 
deed,  or  conveyance  of  an  estate ;  which,  indeed,  is 
Its  import.  "  And  the  field  of  E})hron,  which  was 
in  Machpelah,  which  was  before  Mamre,  the  field  and 
the  cave  which  was  therein,  and  all  the  trees  in  the 
field,  that  were  in  all  the  borders  thereof  round 
about,  were  made  sure  to  Abraham,  for  a  j)ossession, 
in  the  presence  of  the  children  of  Heth,  before  all 
that  went  in  at  the  gate  of  his  city."  The  whole 
history  of  this  purchase  and  payment  strikes  us  as 
being  not  only  according  to  the  local  usages  of  the 
country,  in  the  present  day,  but  also  to  be  so  mi- 
nutely described,  that  v/e  scarcely  think  it  would 
have  been  so  amply,  and  even  punctiliously,  inserted 
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into  €iu  epiioinizetl  history  of  the  times,  had  not  the 
ongiiml  Iain  hct'ore  the  writer ;  wlio,  finding  himself 
able  to  communicate  this  ancient  document  to  his 
posterity,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  abridging  it. 
If  tliis  be  aduiitted  as  au  instance  of  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, luid  of  that  art  being  practised  in  the  days  of 
Abraham,  we  may  justly  consider  whether  that  pa- 
triarch could  be  tlie  first  possessor  of  it.  We  think  not : 
and  if,  as  the  rabbins  say,  Abraham  himself  learned 
of  Sh(!m, — and  ihey  say,  decidedly,  that  "  Isaac  went 
to  Shem's  school," — then  we  may  hesitate  before  we 
deny  the  possibility,  at  least,  that  Shem  had  pre- 
served histories  of  former  events,  which  histories  he 
communicated  to  Abraham,  from  whom  they  de- 
scended to  Isaac,  to  Jacob,  to  Levi,  to  Moses.  We 
are  not  singular  in  su[)posing  a  diflference  of  style 
between  the  early  parts  of  the  book  of  Genesis  and 
the  original  writings  of  Moses.  No  injury  is  done 
to  the  just  arguments  on  behalf  of  the  inspiration 
of  Scripture,  if  we  suppose  that  Shem  wrote  the 
em*ly  histoiy  of  the  world  ;  that  Abraham  wrote 
family  memoirs  of  what  related  to  himself;  that 
Jacob  continued  what  concerned  himself;  and  that. 
It  length,  Moses  compiled,  arranged,  and  edited^  (to 
use  a  modern  word,)  a  copy  of  the  holy  works  ex- 
tant in  his  time.  A  procedure  perfectly  analogous 
to  this,  was  conducted^  by  Ezra  in  a  later  age  ;  on 
whose  edition  of  Holy  Scripture  our  faith  now  rests, 
as  it  rests,  in  like  manner,  on  the  prior  edition  of 
Moses,  if  he  were  the  editor  of  some  parts ;  or  on 
his  authority,  if  he  were  the  wi'iter  of  the  whole. 

Accepting  Moses  as  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch, 
though  not  without  the  probable  concurrence  of 
Aaron,  we  inay  nevertheless  consider  Joshua  as  add- 
ing some  minor  matters  to  it,  such  as  the  history  of 
the  death  of  Moses;  and  Ezra,  also,  in  his  edition,  as 
adding  some  other  minor  matters  to  it,  such  as  va- 
rious ex])licatory  observations,  changes  of  names 
which  had  hap[)ened  during  the  la[)se  of  many  ages, 
and  particular  directions  where  such  or  such  objects 
were  situated,  for  the  benefit  of  his  readere,  and  of 
remote  posterity.  When  we  come  to  the  days  of 
Moses,  we  have  clear  evidence  of  written  documents 
being  composed,  purposely,  to  deliver  down  to  pos- 
terity the  history  of  events.  Moses  not  only  was 
wilUng  to  write,  but  he  is  specifically  directed  to 
write,  by  way  of  record  ;  and  to  take  special  care  for 
the  preservation  of  those  records,  by  placing  them  in 
the  most  sacred  national  repository  ;  and  under  the 
immediate  care  of  those  persons  who,  l)y  birth,  edu- 
cation, and  ofiice,  were  most  intimately  concerned  in 
their  preservation. 

This  custom  of  composing  public  records  was 
continued  in  after-ages  in  Israel,  under  the  judges 
and  the  kings  ;  and  when  the  division  took  place  be- 
tween Israel  and  Judah,  each  of  those  kingdoms 
preserved  coi)ies  of  the  writings  esteemed  sacred, 
whether  historical  or  devotional.  We  have,  indeed, 
reason  to  be  thankfid,  that  beside  the  Pentateuch 
preserved  by  the  Jewish  people,  the  Samaritans  have 
preserved  a  copy,  which,  if  it  be,  as  many  learned 
men  li  •>  supposed,  written  in  the  ancient  Hel)rew 
characi.  .  is  so  much  the  more  valuable,  as  it  has 
had  less  danger  and  less  occasion  of  error,  than  a 
copy  transcribed  into  another  al])habet,  to  meet  an- 
other dialect.  Kut  this  is  not  the  only  use  which  we 
should  make  of  this  circumstance;  we  ought  to  rec- 
oll(;ct  the  natural  eff'ects  of  party  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, especially  when  heightened  by  i)olitical  ran- 
cor; we  may  l)c  satisfied  that  the  Saniaritans  would 
suflfer  no  alterations  to   be  made   in  their  <"oj)ies,  by 


any  authority  from  the  Jewish  govemoi*s ;  and  the 
Jews,  we  well  know,  would  have  hardly  receiver^  a 
palpable  truth  from  "  that  foolish  people  which 
dwelt  in  Samaria."  When,  therefore,  we  find  tiie 
copies  preserved  by  these  opposing  and  inimical 
people  generally  correspondent,  and  differing  only 
in  some  minor  matters,  we  ought  to  admire  the 
providence  of  God,  which  has  thus  "  made  even  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,"  by  transmitting  more 
than  one  copy  of  this  leading  portion  of  Holy  Writ, 
in  a  maimer  more  certain,  and  much  less  lial)le  to 
doubt,  or  collusion,  or  equivocation,  than  if  a  single 
copy  had  come  through  the  hands  of  one  set  of 
friends  only,  or  had  been  preserved  only  by  those 
whose  unsupported  testimony  might  have  been  sus- 
pected of  undue  partiality,  or  of  improper  bias.  We 
find  the  kings  of  Judah  attentive  to  the  arrangement 
of  their  sacred  code  in  after-ages  :  David,  no  doubt 
authenticated  the  books  of  the  prophet  Sanmel ;  and 
we  read  that  Hezekiah  employed  several  persons  to 
collect  and  arrange  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon ;  and 
even  to  add  to  them  others  which  that  prince  had 
left  behind  him.  It  is  usually  understood  that  the 
Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  and  Ecclesiastes,  were  added 
under  Hezekiah  ;  and  probably  the  books  of  Job  and 
Isaiah  also.  The  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  were  pub- 
lic ;  a  large  number  of  them  were  read  to  all  the 
people,  and  before  the  king,  so  that  many  copies 
might  be  in  circulation.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
most  of  the  minor  propl  jts,  and,  in  short,  of  all  that 
were  near  to  the  dayp  ,f  Nehemiah  and  Ezra.  It  is 
very  natural  to  suppo»^  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Jewish 
people,  after  their  return  from  captivity,  would  do 
their  utmost  to  collect,  preserve,  and  maintain  the 
dignity  and  integrity  of  the  WTitings  of  their  sacred 
code  ;  and,  indeed,  excepting  the  prophet  Malachi, 
we  may  confidently  consider  Ezra  as  not  only  col- 
lecting, but  collating  the  copies  of  former  writings, 
and  composing  additions  to  the  historical  narrations  ; 
not  in  the  books  themselves,  (excej)t  here  and  there 
a  few  words,)  withheld  perha])s  by  their  prior  sanc- 
tity, but  in  that  separate  histoiy  which  we  call  the 
Chronicles. 

Here  we  ought  to  pause ;  because  here  our  faith 
rests  on  Ezra's  edition  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  this 
"scribe,  well  instructed  in  the  law,"  had  not  only 
good  reasons  for  what  he  did,  and  for  his  manner  of 
doing  it,  but  also  divine  guidance  to  preserve  him 
from  erring.  We  suspect  that  we  have  as  many  in- 
stances of  Ezra's  caution  as  we  have  marginal  read- 
ings in  our  Hebrew  Bibles ;  which,  in  the  whole, 
amount  to  840.  These  occur  in  various  places  of 
the  works  extant  before  Ezra  ;  but  there  are  none  in 
the  pro|)het  Malachi,  who  has  been  supposed  to  be 
Ezra  himself;  if  so,  the  reason  for  this  exception 
from  various  readings  is  evident.  From  the  time  of 
Ezra  the  Hebrew  canon  was  esteemed  as  completed  ; 
but,  between  this  time  and  our  Lord,  the  books  of 
the  Jews  became  objects  of  inquiry  among  neighbor- 
ing nations ;  and  translations  of  them  being  under- 
tak(3n  by  those  whose  language  we  also  study,  these 
translations  become  very  im])ortant  to  us,  who,  by 
their  means,  have  additional  sanction  to  tlie  articles 
of  our  inquiry,  and  additional  means  of  answering 
the  pur|)oses  to  which  our  inquiry  is  directed. 

Jewish  labors  on  Hebrew  Copies.  The  at- 
tention of  the  Jews  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
writing  copies  of  the  Holy  Word ;  they  also  made 
most  incredible  exertions  to  preserve  the  genuineness 
and  integrity  of  the  text ;  which  produced  wliat  has 
been  termed  the  Masora,  the  most  stupendous  mon- 
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uuKjnt  in  the  whole  history  of  Hterature,  of  minute 
Hju'  persevering  labor.  (See  Masora.)  In  tlie  Jew- 
isli  inanuscrij)ts  and  printed  editions,  a  word  is  often 
found  with  a  small  circle  annexed  to  it,  or  with  an 
asterisk  over  it,  and  a  word  written  in  tlie  margin  of 
the  same  line.  The  forme/  is  called  the  Kethibh,  the 
latter  the  Keri.  In  these,  mucli  mystery  has  been 
discov(!red  by  the  Masorites.  The  prevailing  opinion 
is,  that  they  are  partly  various  readings,  collected 
from  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  partly  critical  observa- 
tions, or,  as  they  have  been  called,  insmuations,  of 
the  iMasorites,  to  substitute  j)roper  or  regular,  for  im- 
proper and  irregidar  words,  and  sometimes  decent 
for  indecent  expressions,  in  the  text.  As  to  the 
vowel  pointSy  which  Calmet  has  considered  as  Maso- 
retical,  the  reader  may  see  sufficient  information 
undcM*  the  article  Letters,  p.  618. 

On  the  present  state  of  the  Hebrew  Manu- 
scripts.— No  extensive  collation  of  the  Hebrew 
manuscripts  of  the  sacred  text  was  made  till  the  last 
centuiy  ;  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  a  notion  which 
had  prevailed  of  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  text,  in 
consequence  of  its  supposed  preservation  from  error, 
by  the  wonder-working  Masora.  The  rabbins  boldly 
asserted,  and  the  Christians  implicitly  believed,  that 
the  Hebrew  text  was  free  from  error,  and  that,  in  all 
the  manuscripts  of  it,  not  an  instance  of  a  various 
reading  of  importance  could  be  produced.  The 
first  who  combatted  this  notion,  in  the  form  of  regu- 
lar attack,  was  Ludovicus  Capellus.  From  the  dif- 
ferences he  observed  between  the  Hebrew  text  and 
the  version  of  the  Seventy,  and  between  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuchs ;  from  the  manifest 
and  palpable  corruptions  he  thought  he  saw  in  the 
text  itself;  and  from  the  many  reasons  which  made 
him  suppose  the  vowel  points  and  the  Masora  were 
both  a  modern  and  a  useless  invention,  he  was  led 
to  question  the  general  integrity  of  the  text ;  and 
ev(!n  his  enemies  allowed,  that,  in  his  attack  upon  it, 
he  discovered  great  learning  and  ingenuity.  Still, 
however,  he  admitted  the  uniformity  of  the  manu- 
scn[)ts;  and  when  this  was  urged  against  him  by 
Biixtorf,  he  had  little  to  reply.  But  at  length,  (what 
should  have  been  done  before  any  thing  had  been 
said  or  written  on  the  subject,)  the  manuscripts 
themselves  were  exatnined,  and  innumerable  various 
readuigs  were  discovered  in  them.  From  this  time 
biblical  criticism  on  the  sacred  text  took  a  new  turn. 
iMaiuiscripts  were  collated,  and  examined  with  atten- 
tion, their  various  readings  were  discussed  with  free- 
dom, and  their  respective  merits  ascertained  by  the 
rules  of  criticism.  The  celebrated  collation  of  Dr. 
K(!nnicott  was  begun  in  the  year  1760.  He  under- 
took to  collate  all  the  manuscri])ts  of  the  sacred  text 
in  England,  and  in  Ireland  ;  and  while  he  should  be 
ein})love(l  in  this,  (which  he  sii))posf'd  might  be  about 
ten  years,)  to  collate,  as  far  as  the  expense  would  ad- 
mit, all  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  importance,  in 
foreign  countries.  The  first  volume  of  this  great 
work  was  printed  in  1776  ;  the  second  in  1780.  Dr. 
Keiniicott  himself  collated  two  hundred  and  fifty 
manuscripts  ;  and  under  his  direction  and  at  his  ex- 
pense, Mr.  Bruns  collated  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  ;  so  that  the  whole  number  of  manuscripts  col- 
lated, on  this  occasion,  was  nearly  six  hundnid.  In 
his  opinion,  fifty-one  of  the  mamiscripts  collated  for 
his  edition  were  from  (100  to  800,  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  from  480  to  .580,  years  old.  Four 
quarto  volumes  of  various  readings  have  since  been 
pubUshed  by  De  Rossi,  from  more  than  four  hundred 
manuscripts*  some  of  which   are  said  to  be  of  the 


seventh  or  eiglith  century,  as  W(;ll  as  from  a  con- 
siderable number  of  rare  and  unnoticed  editions. 
The  consequence  of  these  extensive  collations  has 
been,  to  raise  a  general  opinion  among  the  learned, 
1st,  that  all  manuscript  cojMes  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures now  extant  may,  in  some  sort,  be  called  Maso- 
retic  coj)ies,  because  none  of  them  have,  entirely,  es- 
caped the  labors  of  the  IMasorites ;  2dly,  that  the 
most  valuable  manuscrpts,  generally  speaking,  are 
those  which  are  oldest,  written  at  first  without  points 
or  accents,  containing  the  greatest  number  of  vowel 
letters,  exhibitijig  marks  of  an  accurate  transcriber, 
and  conforming  most  to  the  ancient  versions,  and, 
with  regard  to  the  Pentateuch,  conforming  most  to 
the  Samaritan  exemj)lar,  and  the  Greek  uninterpo- 
lated  version  ;  3dly,  that  the  Mtisoretic  copies  often 
disagree  (and  that,  the  further  back  they  go,  the 
greater  is  their  disagreement)  from  the  present  printed 
copy ;  4thly,  that  the  synagogue  rolls  disagree  the 
least  from  the  printed  copies,  so  tliat  they  are  of 
little  value  in  ascertaining  the  text.  From  this  com- 
bination of  reasons  they  conclude,  that  the  surest 
sourcesof  emendation,  are  a  collation  of  mamiscripts 
and  parallel  places;  a  comparison  of  the  text  with 
the  ancient  versions,  and  of  these  with  one  another  ; 
and  grammatical  analogy  ;  and  where  all  these  fail, 
even  conjectural  criticism. 

The  ancient  opinions,  however,  have  some  advo- 
cates. They  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert,-  that  a  col- 
lation of  Hebrew  manuscripts  is  perfectly  useless ; 
but  they  think  it  may  be  prized  higher  that  it  de- 
serves ;  that,  when  manuscripts  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  Mjisora  are  sought  for,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  Masorites  h'^.d  those  manuscripts, 
when  they  settled  the  text ;  and  what  hopes  can 
there  be,  they  ask,  that,  at  the  cjose  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  after  the  Hebrew  has  long  ceased  to  be  a 
spoken  language,  a  Christian,  so  much  of  whose 
time  is  employed  in  other  i)ursuits,  and  distracted  by 
other  cares,  can  make  a  better  use  of  those  manu- 
scripts than  was  actually  made  of  them,  by  the  Ma- 
soretic  literati,  whose  whole  tijue,  whose  every 
thought,  from  their  earliest  years  lo  their  latest  age, 
was  devoted  to  that  one  object ;  who  lived  among 
the  people,  and  almost  in  the  country,  where  tlie 
events  recorded  by  them  hai)pene(l,  who  saw  with 
their  own  eyes  the  manners  they  describe,  and  daily 
and  hourly  spoke  and  heard  a  language  kindred  to 
that  in  which  they  are  written?  But  if  there  must 
be  a  collation  of  manuscripts,  then,  sav  liiey,  no 
manuscript  written  by  any  other  than  a  Jew,  or  want- 
ing any  one  of  the  .Jewish  marks  of  authenticity 
should  be  taken  into  account :  and,  trj'ing  the  (pies- 
tion  of  the  integrity  of  the  te.it  by  these,  which  they 
call  the  only  authentic  manuscripts,  no  question,  they 
assert,  will  nMiiain  of  the  perfect  integrity,  and  per- 
fect freedom  from  corruption,  of  the  present  text. 
Where  it  can  be  shown,  that  the  text  of  the  Masora 
is  corrupt,  the  genuineness  of  the  Bible  reading  may 
be  doubted  ;  but  where  there  is  no  reason  to  impeach 
the  Masora,  the  text,  as  they  assert,  is  fixed  beyond 
controversy.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Of  the  printed  Hebrew  Bibles.  Those 
printed  editions  which  denerve  particular  attention, 
are  that  of  Soncino,  in  1488,  from  its  being  tlie  nrst 
printed  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  ;  the  edition  at 
Brescia,  in  1494,  from  its  being  the  edition  used  by 
Luther,  in  his  translation  ;  and  a  third,  printed  in 
1517,  without  the  name  of  any  place.  These  three 
editions  are  called  the  Soncinates  being  printed  by 
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Jews,  of  a  family  vvliich  came  originally  from  Ger- 
many, and  «\stahlislie(l  tiiemselves  at  Soncino,a  town 
in  Lomhanly.  They  were  the  Hi-st  Hebrew  printers. 
iiomlH'r;;'s  edition  wiis  printed  tiv(!  tinies,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  beauty  of  the  tyj)e ;  but,  not  being 
divided  into  chapters  and  verses,  is  unfit  for  general 
use.  The  lirst  of  his  editions  w«is  printed  in  1518, 
he  last  in  1545  ;  they  were  all  [)rinTed  at  Venice, 
.nd  are  all  in  4to.  Robert  !r*r<'pliens's  IOjuo.  edition, 
ni  seven  volumes,  wjis  prinrnl  at  Paris,  1541 — 154tj. 
He  had  before  printed  a  4to  edition  at  I*aris,  in  four 
vohmies,  15^^!) — 1544.  The  celebrated  edition  of 
Ailiias  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  first  in  IGGl, 
iiid  atlerwards  in  l(l()7  ;  and  is  remarkable  for  being 
[\\v  tirsi  edition  in  ll(;brevv,  in  which  the  verses  are 
nunbered.  It  was  luNiutifully  republished  by  Ftm 
ier  Uooicht,  8vo.  1705.  This  edition  has  the  general 
''e|)iitutioM  of  great  accuracy.  His  text  was  ado[)ted 
oy  Dr.  K(;iuii<'<»ti.  A  stereotype  edition  of  Van  dv.r 
llooght  is  now  printe.d  in  l^ondon,  edited  by  .ludah 
D'Allemande,  who  also  translate*!  the  iXi.'w  Testa- 
ment into  Hebrew,  at  the  requcist  of  the  London  So- 
ciety for  promoting  Christianity  auiong  the  Jews. 
Great  juiiiis  have  b«;en  bestowed  to  render  it  accu- 
rate. The  historical  summaries  of  Van  der  Hooght 
have  been  omitted,  and  the  various  readings  ami  Ma- 
soretic  notes  are  exhibited  at  the  foot  of  each  page. 
The  Plantinian  editions  have  considerable  merit  lor 
th(!ir  neatness  and  accuracy.  The  edition  of  Nunes 
Torres,  with  the  notes  of  Kasche,  was  begun  in  1700, 
was  printed  in  1705,  and  was  the  favorite  edition  of 
tin;  Jews.  Most  of  the  former  (jditions  were  sm- 
[)assed,  in  accuracy,  by  that  of  Michaelis  in  1720. 
A  critical  ediuon  w;ls  published  by  Raphael  Cha- 
jim  Basila,  a  Jew  at  Mantua,  in  four  parts,  1742 — 
1744. 

The  most  celebrated  edition  of  the  Hebrew,  with 
a  Latin  translation,  was  that  of  Selwustian  Mimster. 
The  first  v<dume  of  the  finst  edition  was  j»rinted  in 
I5.*}4,  the  second  voliuue  in  I5*i5;  the  second  edition 
was  printed  in  I54().  It  was  the  first  Latin  trans- 
lation by  any  of  the  se])aratists  from  the  see  of  Rome. 
Sanctes  Pagninus  was  the  first  of  the  Catholics  who 
made  tin  entirely  new  Latin  version.  It  was  pub- 
hshed  at  Lyons,  in  1528,  and  has  oflen  been  repub- 
lished. That  the  Latin ity  is  barbarous  caimot  be 
denied ;  but,  as  it  was  the  author's  design  to  frame  a 
verbal  translation,  in  the  strictest  and  most  literal 
sense  of  that  word,  its  supposed  barbarism  was  una- 
voidable. The  celebrated  edition  of  Houbigant, 
with  a  Latin  version  and]  jrolegomena,  was  |)ublished 
in  four  volmn«!s  folio,  in  17.5.3,  at  Paris.  The  merit 
of  this  edition  is  celebrated  by  all  who  are  not  advo- 
cates for  the  Miisora;  by  them  it  is  s})oken  of  ui  the 
harshest  terms.  Several  mamiscri])ts  were  occa- 
sionally <-<)nsulted  by  the  author;  but  it  is  evident, 
that  he  <lid  not  collate  a^iy  one  mojiuscript  through- 
out. Prior  to  Houbigant's  (uliliun,  was  that  of  Rei- 
neccius,  at  L(!ipsic,  in  1725,  re|)rinte«l  there  in  1739. 
A  new  edition  of  it  was  print(>d  in  171)3,  tmder  the 
inspection  of  Dr.  Doederlein,  and  professor  Meisner. 
ft  contains  the  most  important  of  the  various  read- 
ings collected  by  Kemiicott  and  De  Rossi  ;  jjrinted 
under  the  text,  for  the  purjmse  of  conunon  use,  it 
is  an  ex  ;ellent  edition,  and  supj)lieR  the  want  of  the 
splendid  but  exj)en6ive  editions  and  collations  of 
Houbigant^  Kennicott,  mid  De  Rossi. 

fTo  the  al.ove  list  phould  be  added,  the  edition  of 
SJmonis  in8vo.  Halle.  1752,  17C7,  1S22,  and  Amst. 
175.3 ;  the  e.lit'ion  of  Jahu  in  4  vols.  8vo.  Vienna, 
1806,  in  which  all  the  passages  that  are   parallel  are 


printed  side  by  side  in  the  manner  of  a  harmony  ;- 
and  the  stereotype  edition  of  Tauclinitz,  8vo.  Leipsic, 
1831,  printed  under  the  supervision  of  professor  Hahn, 
and  one  of  the  most  correct  and  beautiful  editions  ex- 
tant. For  a  complete  account  of  the  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Le  Long's  Bib- 
liotheca  Sacra,  Par.  1723,  fol.  or  to  Masch's  edition 
of  the  same  work,  in  quarto,  Halle,  1778 — 85.     R. 

Translations  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. — 
The  first  translation  in  order  of  time,  and  indeed  in 
point  of  importance  to  us,  is  that  Greek  version  usu- 
ally calhid  the  Seventy,  or  the  Septuagint ;  but  we 
have  nothing  to  add  to  the  account  given  of  it  under 
Septuagint.  The  Chaldee  translations  come  next 
in  order:  they  are  not  so  much  translations,  howev- 
er, as  })araphrases.  (See  Jonathan,  Targum,  Ver- 
sio.\,  &c.)  The  Syriac  translation  has  been  by  some 
referred  to  the  time  of  Solomon  ;  by  others  to  the 
time  of  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa  ;  which  is  certainly 
more  probable,  but  is  not  universally  admitted.  It 
unquestionably  is  ancient.  Dr.  Prideaux  thinks  it 
was  made  within  the  first  century,  and  that  it  is  the 
best  of  all  translations.  (See  Syria,  adfii.)  Latiin 
translations  do  not  date  before  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Rome.  Of  these  the  Vulgate  is 
the  chief 

We  are  now  to  add  to  our  consideration,  the  sev- 
eral books  which  comj)ose  the  New  Testament ;  and 
which  were  studied,  copied,  and  translated,  together 
with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  by  Christians,  while 
the  Jews  continued  to  study  and  copy  those  only 
which  contained  the  principles  of  their  ancient 
system. 

Of  the  present  state  of  the  Greek  Manu- 
scripts.— The    Greek    manuscripts,    according    to 
Wetstein's  account,  are  written  either  on  parchment 
(or  vellum)  or  on  paper.     The  parchment  or  vellum 
is  sometimes  purple-colored.     ^lanuscripts,  written 
in  capital  letters  of  the  kind  conunonly  found  on  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Greece,  are  generally  suppos 
ed  to  be  of  the  si^th  century,  at  the  latest :  those 
written  in  an  ornamental,  semi-barbarous  character 
are  generally  suj)posed  to  be  of  the  tenth  century 
Mamiscripts    written  in  small   letters  are  of  a  still 
later  age.     Btitthe  Greek  manuscripts  copied  by  the 
Latins,  afler  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  are  in  anoth- 
er kind  of  alphabet ;  the  u,  the  f,  and  the  y,  in  them, 
are  inflected,  in  the  form  of  the  letters  of  the   Latin 
al})habet.      Even   in  the   earliest  manuscripts  some 
words  are  abbreviated.     At  the  beginning  of  a  new 
book,  the  first  four  or  five  lines  are  often  written  in 
vermilion.      There   are  very  few  n)anuscripts  con- 
taining the  entire  New  Testament.     The  greater  part 
contain  the  Gospels  only  ;  very  few  have  the  Apoc- 
aly])se.     The  curious  and  extensive  collations,  which 
have  been  made  of  manuscripts  within  the  last  cen- 
tury, have  shown,  that  certain  manuscri])ts  have  an 
nffinity  to  each  other,   and  that  their  text   is  distin- 
guished from  others  by  characteristic  marks.     This 
has  enabled  the   writers  on  this  subject  to  arrange 
them  under  certain  general  classes.    .They  have  ob 
served,  that,  as  difl^erent  countries  had  difierent  ver 
sions,  according  to  their  respective   languages,  their 
manuscripts  naturally  resemble  their  respective  ver- 
sions, as  the  versions,  generally  si)eaking,  were  made 
from  the  manuscri})ts  in  common  use.      Pursuuig 
this  idea,  they  have  supposed  four  principal  exem- 
plars :  1st,  the  Western  exemplar,  or  that  used  in  the 
countries  where  the  Latin  lo.nguage  was  spoken  ; — 
with  this,  the  Latin  versions  coincide :   2d,  th^  Al- 
exandrine  exemplar  ; — with   this,   the  quotations  of 
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Origen  coincide :  3<i,  the  Edessene  exemplar,  from 
which  the  Syriac  vei-sion  was  made  :  and  4th,  the 
Byzantine  or  Constantinopoliian  exemplar :  tim  great- 
est number  of  manuscripts  written  by  tlie  monks  of 
mount  Athos,  the  Moscow  manuscripts,  the  Sclavo- 
nian  or  Russian  versions,  and  the  quotations  of  Chry- 
sostom  and  Theophylact,  bishop  of  Bulgaria,  are  re- 
ferrible  to  this  edition.  The  readings  of  this  exem- 
plar are  remarkably  different  from  those  of  the  oth- 
er exemplars ;  between  which  a  striking  coincidence 
appears.  A  reading  supported  by  all  tliree  of  them 
is  supposed  to  be  of  the  very  highest  authority ;  yet 
the  true  reading  is  sometimes  found  only  in  the  fourth. 

From  the  coincidence  observed  between  many 
Gre«k  manuscripts  and  the  Vulgate,  or  some  other 
Latin  translation,  a  suspicion  arose  in  the  minds  of 
several  writers  of  eminence,  that  the  Greek  text  had 
been  assimilated  throughout  to  the  Latin.  This 
seems  to  have  been  first  suggested  by  Erasmus ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  supposed  the  alterations 
were  made  before  the  fifteenth  century :  so  that  the 
charge  of  Latinizing  the  manuscripts  tlid  not,  in  his 
opinion,  extend  to  the  original  writers  of  the  manu- 
ijtript,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  writers  a  prima 
inanu,  hut  affected  oidy  the  subsequent  interpolators, 
or,  as  they  are  called,  the  Avriters  a  secundd  manu. 
Fatiier  Simon  and  IMill  adopted  and  extended  this 
accusation  ;  and  it  was  urged  by  Wetstein  with  his 
usual  vehemence  and  ability ;  so  that  it  came  to  be 
generally  received.  Bengel  expressed  some  doubts 
of  it ;  and  Semler  formally  called  it  in  question.  He 
wiLs  followed  by  Griesbach  and  Woide  ;  and  finally 
brought  over  Michaelis;  who,  in  tiie  first  edition  of 
his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  had  taken 
part  witli  the  accusers ;  but,  in  the  fourth  edition  of 
the  sajne  work,  with  a  candor  of  which  there  are 
too  few  examples,  he  declared  himself  persuaded 
that  the  charge  was  unfounded  ;  and  totally  aban- 
doned his  former  oj)inion. 

Besides  the  manuscripts  which  contain  whole 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  other  manuscri{)ts  have 
been  consulted  :  among  these  are  the  Lectionaria,  or 
collections  of  detached  parts  of  the  New  Testatn(>nt, 
af)pointed  to  be  read  in  the  service  of  the  church. 
These  are  distinguished  into  the  Evarnrelistaria,  or 
lessons  from  the  Gospels;  and  the  Jlposloli,  or  les- 
sons from  the  Acts  and  Epistles.  TJie  quotations 
from  the  New  Testament,  in  the  works  of  tlie  an- 
cients, have  also  been  corjsidted. 

The  principal  Greek  ma.nuscripts  now  extant, 
are  the  Codex  Alexa.xdrinus,  in  the  British  Muse- 
um ;  the  Codex  Cantabrigiensis,  or  Codex  Bez^  ; 
and  the  Codex  Vaticanus.  The  Codex  Alexandri- 
nns  consists  of  four  volmnes:  the  first  throe  contain 
the  Old  Testament ;  the  fourth,  the  New  Testament, 
together  with  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  a  fragment  of  the  Second.  The 
Codex  Cantabrigiensis,  or  the  Codex  BczfE,  is  a  Greek 
and  Latin  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  of  tlie  A[)ostles.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  contain- 
ed, originally,  the  whole  Greek  Bil)le.  The  respect- 
ive ages  of  these  venerable  manuscripts  have  been 
a  subject  of  great  controversy,  and  have  employed 
the  ingenuity  and  learning  of  several  biblical  writers 
of  great  renown.  After  a  profound  investigation  of 
tlie  subject.  Dr.  Woide  fixes  the  age  of  the  Codex  JH- 
txaiuirinus  between  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century;  after  a  similar  investigation,  Dr. 
Kipling  fixes  the  age  of  the  Codex  CardabrigienttM, 
or  the  Codex  BezfB,  to  the  second  century  ;  but  biih- 
op  Marsh,  in  his  notes  to  Michaelis,  (vol.  ii.  p.  708— 


715.)  seems  to  prove  that  it  was  not  written  earlier 
than  the  fifth  century.  Montfau^on  and  Blanchini 
refer  the  CWfex  Vaticanus  also  to  the  fifth  century. 
In  1786,  a  fac-simile  e<lition  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  was  published  in  London, 
by  Dr.  Woide.  In  1793,  a  fac-simile  edition  of  the 
Codex  Cantabrigiensis,  or  tiie  Codex  Bezcb,  was  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge,  at  the  expense  of  the  Universi- 
ty, by  Dr.  Kipling.  These  editions  exhibit  their  re- 
spective prototypes,  line  for  line,  and  word  for  word, 
to  a  degree  of  similarity  hardly  credible.  The  types 
were  cast  for  the  purpose,  in  alphabets  of  various 
forms,  that  they  might  be  varied  with  those  of  the 
manuscri})t,  and  represent  it  more  exactly ;  and  the 
ink  was  composed  to  suit  the  color  of  the  faded  pig- 
ment. Nothing  equal  to  them  had  appeared  in  the 
world  of  letters.  The  Alexandrian  manuscript  is  an 
article  of  such  great  curiosity,  and  the  labor  and  ex 
pense  bestowed  on  it  is  so  truly  honorable  to  the 
country  which  possesses  it,  that  some  further  account 
of  it  may  be  looked  for  here  by  the  intelligent  reader. 

This  celebrated  manuscript,  which  had  been  re 
vered  as  a  treasure  by  the  Greek  church  for  several 
ages,  was  presented  to  king  Charles  I.  by  Cyril  Lu- 
car,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  was  transmitted  to 
England  by  sir  Thomas  Roe,  ambassador  at  the  Ot- 
toman Porte,  in  1G28.  It  was  placed  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  St.  James's,  whence  it  was  subsequently 
removed  to  the  national  collection  in  the  British  Mu- 
seutn;  of  which  it  forms  one  of  the  glories.  The 
writer  of  it  is  said  to  have  been  Thecla,  an  Egyptian 
lady,  who  lived  early  in  the  fourth  century  ; — but 
here  ends  our  knowledge  of  her.  She  was,  no  <'oubt. 
a  person  of  eminence,  probably  of  consequence,  since 
her  copy  is  cotnplete,  as  to  its  contents  ;  though  now 
bearing  marks  of  accidents,  to  which  it  has  been  ex- 
posed. Its  value  is  further  enhanced,  by  observing, 
that,  whatever  opinions  in  subsequent  ages  agitated 
the  Christian  world,  they  have  had  no  influence  on 
this  copy  ;  it  neither  omits,  nor  inserts,  nor  dismem- 
bers a  word  to  acconunodate  a  passage  to  such  senti- 
ments. It  was  not  many  removes  distant  from  the 
originals,  of  which  it  is  a  transcript :  the  language 
was  still  S[)oken  ;  and  whatever  ariibiguities  occurred, 
(as  some  will  always  occur  in  all  writings,]  they  were 
then  easily  explained,  and  properly  understood  by 
the  coj)yist ;  so  that  one  principal  cause  of  literary 
and  verbal  errors  did  not  exist.  It  had  not  been  long 
in  England,  before  its  value,  as  an  imi)ortant  docu- 
ment in  behalf  of  Christianity,  became  known.  Mr. 
Patrick  Young,  the  learned  keeper  of  the  king's  li- 
brary at  that  time,  soon  discovered  the  Epistles  of 
Clement,  the  only  copy  known  of  the  second  of  them ; 
and  was  commanded  by  the  king  to  publish  them, 
which  he  did  in  16^3^3,  with  a  Latin  translation.  Dr. 
Grabe,  being  commanded  by  (pieen  Anne  to  publish 
the  manuscri|)t,  connnunicated  to  the  world,  in  1707 
— 1710,  the  Old  Testament  part  of  it ;  being  the  Sep- 
tuagint  translation.  We  have  noticed  Dr.  Woide's 
New  Testament  in  I78f).  Some  years  afterwards, 
Mr.  Baber,  of  the  British  Museum,  published  the 
book  of  Psalms,  with  equal  accuracy  ;  and  in  the 
year  1814,  pro})osed  to  publish  a  fac-simile  copy  of 
the  remaining  |)arts,  so  that  the  whole  will  be  before 
the  worM.  The  number  of  copies  to  be  printed  is 
two  hundred  and  fifty  ;  and  the  expense  will  be  near- 
ly eight  thousand  pounds,  which  has  been  voted  by 
the  British  parliament. 

Punctuation  of  the  Bible. — The  numeroua 
mistakes  of  the  Fathers,  and  their  uncertainty  how 
particular  passages  were  to  be  read  and  understoo«l, 
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clearly  prove  tliai  there  was  no  regular  cr  accustom- 
ed mode  of  punctuation  in  use  in  the  fourth  century. 
The  maj«»rity  of  the  points  or  stops  now  in  use  are 
unquestionably  of  modern  date,  not  being  generally 
adopted  earlier  than  the  ninth  century.  It  seenis  to 
have  been  a  gradual  improvement,  commenced  by 
Jerome  and  continued  by  succeeding  critics.  At  the 
invention  of  printing,  the  editors  placed  the  points 
arbitrarily,  probably  (Michaehs  thinks)  without  be- 
stowing tlie  necessary  attention ;  and  Stephens  in 
particular,  it  is  well  known,  vai'ied  his  points  in  every 
edition. 

Division  of  the  Bible  into  Verses. — On  the 
death  of  Edward,  when  Mary  came  to  the  crown, 
many  of  the  refoimed  fled  into  divers  parts  of  Ger- 
many :  some  of  them,  who  resided  at  Geneva,  setting 
al)Out  a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  in  1557, 
the  New  Testament  was  })rinted  at  Geneva,  by  Con- 
rade  Badius,  and  is  said  to  be  the  first  English  Tes- 
tament divided  into  verses.  Whatever  the  antiquity 
of  the  Hebrew  vowel  points  may  be,  the  division  of 
verses  in  the  Old  Testament  is  antecedent  to  the  dis- 
covery of  printing,  or  to  any  manuscripts  that  are 
known  to  exist ;  but  in  the  Greek  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament  there  is  no  distinction  of  verses,  and 
the  time  when  they  were  first  used  by  printers  is 
perhaps  not  very  accurately  ascertained.  Robert 
Stephens  is  thought  to  have  been  the  author  or  in- 
ventor of  verses  in  the  New  Testament,  which  he  is 
said  to  have  performed  during  a  journey  on  horse- 
back from  Paris  to  Lyons.  Calmet  says,  "the  first 
division  of  the  New  Testament  was  made  by  Robert 
Stephens  in  1551,  and  of  the  whole  Bible  in  1555." 
Michaelis  says,  "  verses  were  first  used  in  the  New 
Testament  by  Robert  Stephens  in  1551,  and  in  the 
Old  Testament  by  Hugo  de  St.  Caro,  a  Dominican 
monk,  in  the  twelfth  century."  But  a  Latin  Bible, 
translated  by  Sanctes  Pagninus,  and  printed  at  Ly- 
ons in  1527,  before  Robert  Stephens  had  printed  any 
Bible  on  his  own  account,  is  divided,  the  verses  be- 
■  »g  numbered  in  the  margin,  and  distinguished  in 
the  text  by  paragraphical  marks,  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  in  the  Apocrypha.  The  books 
are,  indeed,  made  into  fewer  divisions.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  for  example,  in  this  edition,  is  divided  into 
576  verses  ;  whereas  the  present  division  amounts  to 
1071.  Calmet  notices  this  edition,  but  not  the  di- 
vision of  verses.  There  is  reason  to  conclude,  that 
Robert  Stephens  had  seen  this  Bible,  perceived  the 
utility  of  verses,  and  imitated  and  improved  thereon. 
The  great  advantage  of  such  a  division  is  allowed  by 
all  who  know  the  use  of  a  concordance. 

Editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament. — The 
first,  in  point  of  time,  was  that  of  Erasmus,  with  a 
new  Latin  translation,  of  which  he  pubUshed  five 
editions— 1516,  1519,  1522,  1527,  and  1535.  The 
edition  of  1519  is  most  esteemed.  In  fact,  the  edi- 
tions by  Enismus,  with  a  slight  intermixture  of  the 
text  in  the  Com[)lutensian  polyglot,  are  the  principal 
editions  from  which  almost  all  the  subsequent  copies 
have  been  taken.  The  next  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  Greek,  is  that  inserted  in  the  Compluten- 
sian  polyglot.  The  learned  agree  in  Avishing  that 
'.he  editors  had  described,  or  specified,  the  manu- 
scripts they  made  use  of.  The  editors  speak  highly 
of  ihem;  but  this  was  when  the  number  of  known 
inunuBcripts  was  small,  and  manuscrij)t  criticism  was 
m  ita  infancy;  so  that,  without  imi)eaching  either 
the  r  candor  or  their  judgment,  their  assertions,  in 
this  respect,  must  be  understood  with  much  limita- 
tion.    It  has  been  charged  on  them,  that  they  some- 


times ahered  the  Greek  text,  without  the  authority 
of  a  single  maimscript,  to  make  it  conform  to  the 
J^<;.^in.  But  against  this  charge  they  have  been  de« 
fended  by  Goeze,  and  Micliaelis,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, by  Griesbach.  For  exquisite  beauty  and  deli- 
Lacy  of  type,  elegance  and  proper  disposition  of  con- 
tractions, smoothness  and  softness  of  paper,  hquid 
clearness  of  ink,  and  evenness  of  lines  and  letters, 
the  editions  of  Robert  Stephens  have  never  been  sur- 
passed, and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  never  equalled. 
There  were  four  editions  pubhshed  by  hiniself,  in 
1546,  1549,  1550,  and  1551.  His  son  published  a 
fifth  edition  in  1569.  The  third  of  these  is  in  foho, 
and  has  the  readings  of  sixteen  manuscripts  in  the 
margin.  The  first  two  are  in  16nio.  and  of  those, 
the  first  (1546)  is  the  most  correct.  The  first  edition 
of  Beza  was  printed  in  1565;  he  principally  follow- 
ed the  third  edition  of  Robert  Stephens.  He  print- 
ed other  editions  in  1582,  1589,  1598 ;  but  they  do 
not  contain,  every  where,  the  same  text.  In  his 
choice  of  readings  he  is  accused  of  being  influenced 
by  his  Calvinistic  sentiments.  The  celebrated  edi- 
tion of  the  Elzevirs  was  first  printed  at  Leyden,  in 
1624.  It  was  taken  from  the  third  edition  of  Robert 
Stephens :  where  it  varies  from  that  edition,  it  fol- 
lows, generally,  the  edition  of  Beza.  By  this,  tlie 
text,  which  had  previously  fluctuated,  acquired  a 
stability,  it  being  generally  followed  in  all  subsequent 
editions.  It  has  deservedly,  therefore,  obtained  the 
appellation  of  editio  recepta.  The  editors  of  it  are 
unknown 

Editions  with  various  Readings. — The  cele- 
brated edition  of  Mill  was  published  at  Oxford  in 
1707,  afl;er  an  assiduous  labor  of  thirty  years.  He 
inserted  in  his  edition  all  the  collections  of  various 
readings  which  had  been  made  before  his  time ;  col- 
lated several  original  editions;  procured  extracts 
from  Greek  manuscripts,  which  had  never  been  col- 
lated ;  and,  in  many  instances,  added  readings  from 
the  ancient  versions,  and  from  the  quotations  in  the 
works  of  the  ancient  Fathers.  The  whole  of  the  va- 
rious readings  collected  by  him,  is  said,  without  any 
improbability  to  amount  to  thirty  thousand.  He  has 
enriched  his  work  with  learned  prolegomena,  and  a 
clear  and  accurate  description  of  his  manuscripts. 
He  took  the  third  edition  of  Stephens  for  his  text. 

The  edition  of  Bengel  was  published  in  1734.  He 
prefixed  to  it  his  "  Introductio  in  Crisin  JVovi  Ttsta- 
menti  ;"  and  subjoined  to  it  his  "  Apparatus  Criticus 
ti  EpUogus."  He  altered  the  text,  where  he  thought 
it  might  be  improved  ;  but,  excepting  the  Apocalypse, 
studiously  avoided  inserting  any  reading  which  was 
not  in  some  printed  edition.  Under  the  text  he 
placed  some  select  readings,  reserving  the  whole  col- 
lection of  various  readings,  and  his  own  sentiments 
upon  them,  for  his  Apparatus  Criticus.  He  express- 
ed his  opinion  of  these  marginal  readings  by  the 
Greek  letters  a,  (i,  y,  \  and  e. 

But  all  former  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament 
were  surj^assed  by  that  of  Wetstein,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  folio,  in  1751,  at  Amsterdam. 
He  adopted  for  his  text  the  editio  recepta  of  the  El- 
zevirs. His  collection  of  various  readings  far  sur- 
passes that  of  Mill  or  Bengel,  and  his  notes  are  i)ar- 
ticularly  valuable,  for  the  copious  extracts  he  has 
made  from  rabbinical  writers.  These  greatly  serve 
to  exi)laiu  the  idiom  and  turn  of  expression  used  by 
the  a})ostolic  writers  and  evangehsts. 

The  first  edition  of  Griesbach's  New  Testament 
was  jiublished  in  1775 — 1777,  in  two  volumes  octa- 
vo, at  Halle,  in  Germany.     In  the  year  1796,  the 
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hrst  volume  was  reprinted,  under  the  patronage  and 
at  the  exi)ense  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  (Jrafton, 
having  extracts  from  two  hundred  manuscripts,  in 
addition  to  those  quoted  in  the  former  edition.  He 
coUated  all  the  Latin  versions  published  by  Sabatier 
and  Blanchini.  His  object  was  to  give  a  select  and 
choice  collection  of  the  various  readings  produced 
by  Mill,  Bengel,  and  Wetstein,  and  of  his  own  ex- 
tracts ;  omitting  all  such  as  are  trifling  in  themselves, 
gujjported  by  questionable  authority,  or  evidently  only 
errata.  Griesbach's  edition  has  been  rejirinted  in  Eng- 
land in  a  smaller  form,  for  the  use  of  schools  ;  also 
in  America.  Knapp's  Greek  Testament  is  the  text- 
book commonly  used  by  the  students  in  the  German 
universities  ;  and  is  gradually  acquiring  that  authority, 
which,  in  all  probability,  will  render  it  the  general 
book  of  scholars,  tutors,  and  the  htcrati  in  general. 

There  are  many  other  res})ectable  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament ;  but  those  we  have  mentioned  are 
confessedly  the  principal.  The  study  of  Greek  learn- 
ing is  at  this  time  pursued  with  great  ardor  in  the 
British  empire  ;  and  English  travellers  take  opportu- 
nities of  obtaining  copies  of  MSS.  from  abroad,  which 
greatly  increase  the  literary  riches  at  home.  Eng- 
land and  America  repay  the  obligation,  by  printing,  or 
by  contributing  assistance  in  printing,  the  sacred 
books  for  all  the  world. 

POLYGLOTT  EDITIONS  OF  THE  BiBLE,— -that  IS,  Bi- 

»les  published  in  several  languages,  or  at  least  in 
hree,  of  which  the  texts  are  ranged  in  different  col- 
imns.  Some  polyglotts  contain  all  the  books  of  the 
Bible,  others  contain  but  a  part. — The  following  are 
the  principal  editions  : — 

1517.1 — The  first  polyglott  is  that  of  Complutum, 
or  Alcala.  It  is  divided  into  six  parts,  and  compris- 
ed in  four  volumes  folio.  It  has  the  Hebrew,  Latin, 
and  Greek,  in  three  distinct  columns;  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase,  with  a  Latin  inter})retation,  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page,  and  the  margin  is  filled  with  the 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  radicals.  The  fourth  volume 
contains  the  Greek  Testament,  with  no  other  trans- 
lation than  the  Latin.  The  expense  of  the  work, 
which,  it  is  said,  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  ducats, 
was  wholly  paid  by  cardinal  Ximenes,  of  Spain.  It 
is  certain,  that  the  cardinal  spared  no  expense  in 
collecting  manuscripts ;  but  whether  he  had  any  that 
were  truly  valu  ble  has  been  much  doubted.  In 
1784,  when  processor  Birch  was  engaged  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible,  professor  Moldenhawer  went  to 
Alcala,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  manu- 
scripts used  in  the  Ximenian  polyglott.  After  much 
inquiry,  he  ascertained,  that  about  thirty-five  years 
before,  they  had  been  sold  to  a  rocket  maker,  of  the 
name  of  Toryo.     But  this  is  now  doubted. 

1518.] — The  Bible  of  Justinian,  bishop  of  Nebio, 
of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  in  five  languagen ;  He- 
brew, Chaldee,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic.  Only  the 
Psalter  was  printed. 

1546.] — John  Potken,  provost  of  the  co'legiate 
church  of  St.  George,  at  Cologne,  caused  the  Psalter 
to  be  printed  in  four  languages;  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Chaldee,  or  rather  Ethiopic,  and  Latin. 

1546.] — The  Jews  of  Constantino|)le  printed  the 
Pentateuch,  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Persian,  and  Ara- 
bic, with  the  Commentaries  of  Solomon  Jarchi. 

1547.] — The  same  Jews  caused  also  to  be  printed, 
the  Pentateuch,  in  four  languages ;  Hebrew,  Chal- 
dee, vidgar  Greek,  and  Spanish. 

1565.] — John  Draconitis,  of  Carlostad  in  Franco- 
nia,  published  an  edition  of  the  Psalter,  the  Provc^rbs 
of  Solomon,  and  the  prophets  Micah  and  Joel,  in 
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five  languages ;  Hel)rew,  Chaldee,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
German.  The  death  of  the  author  prevented  the 
completion  of  this  work. 

1572.] — The  polyglott  of  Antwerp  was  printed  in 
that  city  in  1569 — 157'2,  in  eight  volumes  folio,  under 
the  direction  of  Arias  Montanus.  It  contains,  beside 
the  whole  of  the  Com])hitensian  edition,  a  Chaldee 
paraphrase  of  j)art  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  car- 
dinal Ximenes,  having  particular  reasons  for  not 
publishing,  had  deposited  in  the  theological  library 
at  Complutum.  The  New  Testament  has  the  Syn- 
ac  version,  and  the  Latin  translation  of  Pagitinus,  as 
revised  by  Montanus. 

1586.] — There  ajjpeared  at  Heidelberg  an  edition 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  with  two  Latin  versions  ;  one  by  Jerome, 
and  the  other  by  Saiictes  Pagninus,  ranged  in  four 
columns,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  notes  ascribed 
to  Vatablus.  Hence  it  obtained  the  name  of  the  poly- 
glott Bible  of  Vatablus.  This  book  is  rare,  but 
held  in  little  estimation. 

159(3,] — David  Wolder,  a  Lutheran  minister  at 
Hamburg,  caused  to  be  printed,  by  James  Lucias,  a 
Bible  in  three  languages  ;  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gemian. 

1599. — Elias  Hutter,  a  Gerinan,  printed  several 
polyglotts.  The  first  is  in  six  languages,  printed  at 
Nuremberg. — There  were  only  j)rinted  tlie  Penta- 
teuch, the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth  ;  in 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  German  of 
Luther:  the  sixth  language  varied  according  to  what 
nation  the  coj)ies  were  designed  for.  Some  had  the 
Sclavonian  vereion,  of  the  edition  of  Wittemberg ; 
others  the  French,  of  Geneva;  others  the  Italian,  al- 
so of  Geneva;  others  the  Saxon  version,  from  the 
German  of  Luther.  Tliis  work  is  very  rare.  Hut- 
ter also  published  the  Psalter  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  German.  But 
his  chief  work  is  the  New  Testament,  in  twejve  lan- 
guages ;  Syriac,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Italian,  Spanish, 
French,  Latin,  German,  Bohemian,  English,  Danish, 
and  Polish.  This  polyglott  was  printed  at  Nurem- 
berg, in  two  volumes,  folio ;  and  in  four  volumes 
quarto.     It  has  no  critical  value. 

lf)45.]_The  Bible  of  M.  le  Jay,  in  seven  Ian 
guages,  was  printed  at  Paris  by  Anthony  Vitre,  in  ten 
volumes,  large  folio.  It  contains  the  Hebrew,  Sa- 
maritan, Chaldee,  Greek,  Syriac,  Latin,  and  Arabic. 
He  followed  the  Greek  version  printed  at  Antwerp, 
also  the  Chaldee  and  Latin.  The  Hebrew  text  ii 
extremely  inaccurate,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  the 
most  beautiful  polyglott  extant. 

1(357.] — Less  beautiftd,  but  more  accurate,  and 
comprehending  more  than  any  of  the  preceding  poly- 
glotts, is  that  of  London,  edited  by  Dr.  Bryan  Wal 
ton,  and  printed  in  1653 — 1657,  in  six  volumes,  tc 
which  the  Lexicon  Heptaglotton  of  Castell,  in  twc 
volumes  folio,  is  usually  added.  This  edition  of  the 
Scriptures  contains  learned  prolegomena,  and  sever- 
al other  treatises,  new  oriental  versions,  and  a  very 
large  collection  of  various  readings.  Twelve  copies 
were  printed  on  large  paper :  one,  of  great  beauty, 
is  in  the  library  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral ;  another  was 
in  that  of  the  count  de  Lauragais ;  and  another  is  in 
the  library  of  St.  Jolm's  college,  Cambridge.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  book  printed  by  subscription 
in  England.  Dr.  Walton  had  leave  from  Cromwell 
to  import  his  paper  duty  free. 

1831.] — Most  of  the  polyglotts  we  have  noticed 
are  of  great  rarity,  and,  bearing  a  high  price,  are  to 
be  found  only,  or  chiefly,  in  public  libraries,  and  in 
those  of  the  curious.     It  gives  us   much   pleasure, 
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therefore,  to  be  able  to  add  to  this  hst  another 
work  of  the  saine  class,  which  has  been  publish- 
ed by  Mr.  Bafp^ter,  of  London,  at  a  price  which 
places  it  within  the  reach  of  all  who  desire  to  possess 
themselves  of  a  most  important  aid  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  ScriptXire.  It  is  pubUshed  in  folio,  exhibit- 
ing, at  one  view,  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  English,  Latin,  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and 
German.  The  Hebrew  text  is  from  Vander  Hooght, 
with  the  Keri,  and  the  Sam.  Pentateuch,  from 
Keniiicott's  edition ;  the  Greek  from  Bos,  with  the 
readings  of  Grabe ;  the  Vulgate  from  the  edition  of 
Clement  V'lU;  the  Spanish  from  Padre  Scio ;  the 
Italian  from  Diodati  ;  the  French  from  Ogtervald ; 
the  (icrman  from  Luther.  The  New  Testament 
embraces  the  same  languages,  excepting  the  Hebrew, 
the  place  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Portuguese : 
the  Greek  is  the  text  of  Mill,  vrjth  Griesbacli's  read- 
ings. It  also  contains  the  Pe»hiio  Syriac  translation, 
with  the  Ei)istles  and  Apocalypse  from  the  Philox- 
enian  version.  Each  language  is  published  in  a  sep- 
Arate  fonn  in  small  octavo. 

The  two  last-mentioned  editions  have  made  a  no- 
ble addition  to  the  materials  for  studying  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  learned  are  daily  augmenting  this  as- 
sistance, by  collations  of  ancient  versions,  with  their 
various  readings;  which  may  be  esteemed  as  so 
many  polyglotts. 

Every  person,  to  whom  the  sacred  writings  are 
dear,  must  wish  them  edited  in  the  most  j)erfect 
manner.  It  would  reflect  disgrace  on  the  learned 
of  the  Christian  world,  that  any  pagan  author  should 
be  published  in  a  more  perfect  manner  than  the 
word  of  God.  An  Englishman  nmst  view  with 
pleasure  the  useful  and  magnificent  exertions  of  his 
countrymen  in  this  respect.  Bishop  Walton's  poly- 
glott  ranks  first  in  that  noble  and  costly  class  of  pub- 
hcations ;  foreign  countries  can  show  nothing  equal 
to  Dr.  Kennicott's  edition  of  the  Bible,  or  similar  to 
Dr.  Woide's  edition  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  Dr. 
Kipling's  edition  of  the  Codex  Bezse,  or  Dr.  Holmes 
and  Mr.  Parsons's  edition  of  the  Sej)tuagint. 

Where  the  word  of  God  is  concerned,  the  greatest 
moderation  should  be  used ;  and  care  should  be 
taken,  that  the  assertions  made,  are  expressed  accu- 
rately, and  in  such  terms  as  prevent  improper  con- 
clusions being  drawn  from  them.  Where  the  num- 
ber of  the  various  readings  is  mentioned  before  per- 
sons to  whom  the  subject  is  new,  or  in  any  works 
likely  to  have  a  general  circulation,  it  should  be  add- 
ed, that  their  importance  is  rather  of  a  hterary  than 
a  religious  kind ;  and  that,  whether  considered  col- 
lectively or  individually,  they  do  not  affect  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  text,  or  the  substance  of  its  history 
or  doctrine.  The  imjjrovements,  which  pro,posed 
alterations  are  thought  to  make,  should  not  be  exag- 
gerated ;  it  should  be  remarked,  that  alterations  of 
that  description  are  confessedly  few  ;  and  that  none 
of  them  affect  the  gospel  as  a  history,  as  a  rule  of 
faith,  or  as  a  body  of  morality.  Conjectural  emen- 
dations should  be  restrained,  and  almost  always  be 
resisted. 

ErroLisH  Translations  of  the  Bible. — We 
proceed  now  to  a  subject  more  particularly  interest- 
mg  to  us,  which  is,  the  history  of  our  English  trans- 
lations. It  would  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  every 
English  translator,  or  when  the  Scriptures  were  first 
translated  into  the  language  of  this  countr}^  That 
the  Saxons  read  the  Bible  in  their  own  language,  is 
u)  opinion  well  authenticated ;  some  parts,  at  least, 
beving  been  translated  by  Adlielm,  bishoj)  of  Sher- 


borne, Eadfrid,  (or  Ecbert,)  bishop  of  Lindisferne, 
the  venerable  Bede,  and  king  Alfred.  ^Ifric,  abbot 
of  Maimesbury,  translated  the  Pentateuch,  Judges, 
and  Job; — which  were  printed  at  Oxford  in  the 
year  1699.  And  the  four  Gospels  were  printed  from 
an  ancient  Saxon  MS.  now  in  the  Bodleian  Ubrary, 
in  1571, under  the  care  of  the  martyrologist  John  Fox,  J 
assisted  and  encouraged  by  Matthew  Parker,  arcli- 1 
bishop  of  Canterbury  It  would  appear  that  the 
Saxons  had  more  than  one  translation,  of  parts  at 
least,  of  the  Bible  among  them;  though  no  version 
particularly  sanctioned  by  public  authority.  Thev 
had  also  glosses  and  comments.  Besides  these  early 
versions,  several  parts  of  the  Scriptures  had  been 
from  time  to  time  translated  by  different  persons  : 
j)roofs  of  which,  if  not  the  veiy  translations  them 
selves,  exist  in  different  Ubraries  of  Great  Britain 
In  i)articular,  in  1349,  the  Psalms  were  translated  by 
Richard  Rolle,  a  hermit  of  Hampole  in  Yorkshire  ; 
and  in  the  Harleian  and  the  king's  libraries,  are 
specimens  of  other  and  different  versions.  Soon 
afterwards  John  Wycliff  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment, several  copies  of  which  are  in  different  libiu- 
ries,  both  public  and  private,  though  with  some  de- 
gree of  variation.  In  the  year  1731,  it  was  j)riiited 
in  folio,  with  a  glossary,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
John  Lewis,  minister  of  Margate,  and  chaplahi  to 
Lord  Malton,  and  again,  in  1810,  in  quarto,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Baber. 

In  1526,  WilhamTyndal  printed  the  first  edition  ot 
his  New  Testament,  at  Antwerp,  in  octavo,  without  a 
name,  with  an  epistle  at  the  end,  wherein  he  desired 
them  that  were  learned  to  amend  if  aught  were  found 
amiss.  This  edition  is  very  scarce  ;  for  soon  after  its 
appearance,  the  bishop  of  London,  being  at  Antwerp, 
desired  an  English  merchant  to  buy  up  all  the  co})ie8 
that  remained  unsold,  which,  with  many  other 
books,  were  burned  at  Paul's  Cross.  This  Dr.  Jor- 
dan thinks  was  done  by  the  bishop  to  serve  Tyndal, 
which  it  certainly  did,  by  putting  a  good  sum  of 
money  into  his  pocket,  and  enabling  him  to  prepare 
another  edition  for  the  press  more  correct  than  the 
former,  which,  however,  was  not  printed  till  1534. 
From  the  first  edition  five  thousand  copies  were  re- 
printed by  tlie  Dutch  in  1527,  1528,  and  in  1530 ; 
but  all  these  editions  are  represented  to  be  exceed- 
ingly incorrect.  In  1534,  they  printed  a  fifth  edition, 
corrected  by  George  Joye,  who  not  only  corrected 
the  typographical  errors,  but  ventured  to  alter,  and 
amend,  as  he  thought,  the  translation.  Soon  after- 
wards, the  second  edition  by  Tyndal  himself  ap- 
peared, in  which  he  complains  of  Joye's  forestalling 
him,  and  altering  his  translation.  Besides  purchas- 
ing the  copies  of  Tyndal  at  Antwerp,  orders  and 
monitions  were  issued  by  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  the  bishop  of  London,  to  bring  in  all 
the  New  Testaments  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue, 
that  they  might  be  burned ;  and  to  prohibit  the  read-  j 
ing  of  them.  In  1523,  Heniy  VIII.  ordered  '*all^ 
the  books  containing  several  errors,  etc.  with  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  corrupted  by  William 
Tyndal,  as  well  in  the  Old  Testament  as  in  the  New, 
to  be  utterly  expelled,  rejected,  and  put  away  out  of 
the  hands  of  his  people,  and  not  to  go  abroad  among 
his  8-jbjects."  Tyndal's  translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch was  printed  at  Marlborough,  in  Hesse,  me 
year  before ;  and  that  of  Jonah  this  year.  Some 
are  of  opinion  these  were  all  he  translated,  and  Fox 
mentions  no  more ;  but  Hall  and  Bale,  his  contem- 
poraries, say,  that  he  likewise  translated  the  books 
from  Joshua  to  Nehemiah  ;  which,  unless  Matthew's^ 
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be  BO  far  a  new  translation,  is  most  probable.     Ful- 
ler presumes,  tijut  he  translated  the  Old  Testament 
from  tile  Latin,  as  his  friends  allowed  tliat  he  had 
no  skill  in  Hebrew:  but  in  this  Fuller  might  be  mis- 
taken.     Me   finished  his   translation   of  the   Penta- 
teuch in  the  year  1528 ;  but,  going  by  sea  to  Ham- 
burgh, he  suffered  shipwreck,  with   the  loss  of  all 
his   books,  pai)ers,   etc.  so   that  he   was   obhged  to 
oegin  the  whole  again.     Tyndal  himself,  in  a  letter 
to  John  Frith,  written  Januaiy,  1583,  says,  ''I  call 
God  to  record,  against  the  day  we  shall  appear  be- 
fore  our   Lord  Jesus,  to  give   a   reckoning  of  our 
doings,  that  I  never  altered  one   syllable   of  God's 
word  against  my  conscience ;  nor  would  do  this  day, 
if  all  that  is  in  earth,  whether  it  be  honor,  pleasure, 
or  riches,  might  be  given  me.     Moreover,  I  Uike  God 
to  witness  to  my  conscience,  that  I  desire  of  God  to 
myself  in  this  world,  no    more    than   that   without 
which  I  cannot  keep  his  laws."     It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  king,  in  pursuance  of  his  own  settled 
judgment,  thinking   much  good    might   come   from 
people  reading  the  New  Testament  with  reverence, 
and    following    it,  commanded  the  bishops  to   call 
to    them    the    most   learned    of  the  two    univei-si- 
ties,  and  to  cause  a  new  translation  to  be  made ;  but 
nothing  being  done,  the  people  still  read  and  studied 
Tyndal's.     It  was  therefore  determined  to  get  rid  of 
BO  dangerous  a  heretic ;  and  the  king  and  council 
employed  one  Henry  Philips,  who  insinuated  him- 
self into  the  acquaintance  of  Tyndal,  and  of  Pointz, 
an  Enghsh   merchant,  at   whose    house  he  lodged : 
and  at  a  favorable  opportunity  he  got  the  procura- 
tor-general   of    the    emperor's   court    to    seize    on 
Tyndal,  by  whom  he  was  brought  to  Vilvorden,  about 
18  miles  from  Antwerp.     After  being  imprisoned  a 
year  and  a  half,  notwithstanding  letters  in  his  favor 
from   secretary  Cromwell,  and  others,  to    the  court 
at  Brussels,  he  was  tried,  and  none  of  his  reasons  in 
his  defence  being  admitted,  he   was  condemned,  by 
virtue  of  the   emperor's  decree,  made  in  the  assem- 
bly at  Augsburgh,  in  the  year  1536.     Being  brought 
to    the  place  of  execution,  he    was   first   strangled, 
calling  out  in  his  last   moments,  "Lord,  open    the 
king  of  England's  eyes  !"— and  then  he  was  burned. 
Thus   died    William   Tyndal,    with   this   testimony 
to    his  character   given  him  by  the  emperor's  pro- 
curator or  attorney-general,  though  his  adversary, 
that   he    was    "  fwnw    doctus,  pius^   et  bonus ;"  and 
others,  who  conversed  with    him  in  the    castle,  re- 
ported of  him,  that  "if  he  were  not  a  good  Chris- 
ten man,  they  could  not  tell  whom  to  trust" 

The  first  English  Bible,  or  complete  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  printed,  was  that  by  Myles  Coverdale, 
the  first  edition  of  which  bears  date  1535.  It  was 
dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.  and  is  printed  in  folio.  A 
co{)y  is  in  the  British  Museum.  In  bishop  Cover- 
dale's  Bible  we  meet  with  the  following  judicious 
remark,  which  shows  the  very  respectable  knowledge 
and  tem})er  of  that  great  man.  "Now  whereas  the 
most  famous  interi)reters  of  all  geve  8ondi7e  judg- 
meiites  on  the  texte,  (so  far  as  it  is  done  by  the 
spiryte  of  knowledge  in  the  Holye  Gooste,)  methynke 
no  man  shoulde  be  offended  thereat,  for  tliey  referre 
theyr  doyngs  in  mekenes  to  the  spiryte  of  trueth  in 
the  congregation  of  God:  and  sure  I  am,  that  there 
commethe  more  knowledge  and  understondinge  of 
the  Scripture  by  their  sondrye  translacions,  than 
by  all  the  gloses  of  our  sophisticall  doctours.  For 
that  one  interpreteth  somthyuge  obscurely  in  one 
phice,  the  same  translateth  another  (or  els  he  himselfe) 
nu»re   manifestly  bv  a  more  playne  vocable  of  the 


same  meaning  in  another  place."  More  than  com 
mon  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  Coverdale 
in  the  language  of  his  translation.  We  have  some 
instances  of  barbarism,  but  they  are  very  few,  and 
none  which  are  not  authorized  by  the  purest  writers 
of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote.  To  him,  and  to 
other  translators  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  of  the 
present  authorized  version,  our  language  owes,  per- 
haps, more  than  to  all  the  authors  who  have  written 
since :  and  even  though  some  of  the  expi^^ssioua 
may  appear  uncouth,  their  fevraess  renders  them  in- 
offensive;  they  are  never  vulgar;  they  preserve 
their  ancient  simplicity  pure  and  undefiled;  and,  in 
their  circumstance  and  connection,  i)erhaps  but  sel- 
dom could  be  exchanged  for  the  better.  Nor  will 
this  opinion  be  condemned  when  it  is  considered, 
that  that  elegant  writer  and  learned  prelate,  bishop 
Lowthjlias  constantly  used  the  words  where  he  haa 
not  differed  from  the  translation;  and  whenever 
amendments  have  been  intended  in  the  language 
of  the  Scriptures,  if  we  have  gained  any  thing  in 
elegance,  we  have  almost  assuredly  lost  in  dignity. 

At   the   convocation   (153(),  probably)  the   clergy 
agreed  on  a  petition  to  the  king,  that  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  grant  unto  the  laity  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  the  English  tongue  ;  and  that  a  new 
translation   might  be   made    for  that   purpose;  anc 
soon  after  injunctions  were  issued  to  the  clergy  by 
the  authority  of  the  king's  highness,  the  seventh  ar- 
ticle of  which  commands,—"  That  every  person  or 
proprietary  of  any  parish  church  within  this  realm, 
at  this  great  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  vincula,  (Aug.  1,) 
next  coming,  provide  a  book  of  the   whole  Bible, 
both  in  Latin  and  also  in  English,  and  lay  the  same 
in  the  quire  for  every  man  that  will  look   thereon  • 
and  shall  discourage  no  man  from  the  reading  any 
part  of  the   Bible,  either  in   Latin  or  English ;  but 
rather  comfort,  exhort,  and  admonish  every  man  to 
read  the  same,  as  the   very  word   of  God,  and  the 
spiritual    food  of  man's   soul;  whereby   they   may 
better   know  their  duties  to   God,  to  the  sovereign 
lord  the  king,  and  their  neighbor;  ever  gentilly  an<i 
charitably  exhorting  them,  that  using  a  sober  and 
modest  behavior  in  the  reading  and  inquisition   ol 
the  true  sense  of  the  same,  they  do  in  no  wise  stiflj 
or  eagerly  contend  or  strive  one  with  another  aboui 
the  same,  but  refer  the  declaration  of  those  placei 
that  be  in  controversy  to  the  judgment  of  them  tha 
be  learned." 

The  first  edition  of  Matthew's  Bible  generalh 
knowi],  was  printed  in  the  year  1537.  The  name  c( 
Thomas  Matthew  is  said  to  have  been  fictitious,  an  1 
used  by  the  real  editor,, John  Rogers,  from  motives  ...f 
prudence  or  fear  ;  for  although  no  clamor  was  raisiid 
against  Myles  Coverdale  for  his  translation,  the  uai^ie 
of  Tyndal  was  exceedingly  odious  to  the  clergy  ;  and 
much  trouble  might  reasonably  have  been  exj)ect'3d 
from  an  acknowledged  repubfication  of  his  transla- 
tion. "None  will  deny,  says  Fuller,  but  that  many 
faults  needing  amendment  are  found  in  the  (TyndaJ's) 
translation,  which  is  no  wonder  to  those  who  con- 
sider ;  first,  such  an  undertaking  was  not  the  task  of  a 
man,  but  men.  Secondly,  no  great  design  is  invented 
and  perfected  at  once.  Thirdly,  Tyndal,  being  an 
exile,  wanted  many  necessary  accommodations. 
Fourthly,  his  skill  in  Hebrew  was  not  considerable : 
yea,  generally,  learning  in  languages  was  then  l)ut 
in  the  infancie  thereof  Fifthly,  our  English  tongue 
was  not  improved  to  that  exi)ressivene8s  whereat,  at 
this  day,  it  is  arrived.  However,  what  he  undertook, 
was  to  be  admired  as  glorious ;  what  he  performed. 
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rt>  be  commeLded  as  profitable ;  wherein  he  failed, 
ui  to  be  excused  as  {)ardoiiable,  and  to  be  scored 
on  the  account  rather  of  that  age,  than  of  the  author 
himself  Yea,  Tyndal's  pains  were  useful,  had  his 
translations  done  no  other  good  than  to  help  towai-ds 
the  nuddug  of  a  better ;  our  last  translators  having 
in  expniss  charge  from  king  James  to  consult  the 
translation  of  Tyndal."  Matthew's  Bible  is  composed 
partly  from  Tyndal's  and  partly  from  Coverdale's 
translations,  with  some  alterations  ;  taking  Tyndal's 
New  Tesuiment,  and  such  parts  of  the  Old  as  were 
translated  by  liim,  except  that  the  prophecy  of  Jonah 
is  of  Coverdalcs's  translation  ;  neither  is  Tyndal's  pref- 
ace prelixtMl  to  Jonah,  or  any  other  preface  inserted, 
except  to  the  Romans,  in  that  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  first  edition.  Sundry  alterations  are  made 
from  Coverdale,  and  some  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  it  vvjus  a  new  work  undertaken  by  Coverdale, 
Tyndal,  and  Rogers,  and  that  the  latter  translated 
tlie  Apocryplia;  but  Mr.  Lewis  thinks  that  Cover- 
dale  had  none  to  assist  him  in  his  translation,  and 
ttial  he  Wcis  not  concerned  in  that  called  Matthew's, 
but  only  Joim  Rogers,  who  made  a  few  alterations, 
but  not  a  new  translation.  Grafton  was  called  to  an 
account  for  printing  Matthew's  Bible,  1537,  and  ex- 
amined as  to  the  great  Bible,  what  notes  he  intended 
to  set  to  it;  to  which  he  replied,  "that  he  added 
none  to  the  Bible  he  printed,  when  he  perceived 
the  king  and  the  clergy  not  willing  to  have  any." 
Yet  he  was  confined  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet  six 
weeks,  and  then  released,  on  being  bound  in  a  bond 
of  £300,  neitlier  to  imprint  nor  sell  any  more  Eng- 
lish Bibles,  till  the  king  and  clergy  should  agree  on 
a  trmslation. 

In  thf  year  1538,  Graflon  and  Whitchurch  had 
obtainf^d  permission  of  Henry  VIII.  to  print  the 
Bible  at  Paris ;  but  when  the  work  was  nearly  finisli- 
ed,  by  an  order  of  the  Inquisition,  dated  the  17th  of 
December  the  same  year,  the  printers  were  inhibited, 
under  canonical  pains,  to  proceed ;  and  the  whole 
impression  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  copies  was 
seized  and  confiscated.  By  the  encouragement  of 
the  lord  Cromwell,  however,  some  Englishmen  re- 
turned to  Paris,  recovered  the  presses,  types,  etc. 
and  brought  them  to  London,  where  the  work  was 
resumed,  and  the  Bible  finished  in  1539.  This  was 
called  Cranmer's  Bible,  on  account  of  the  preface, 
which  was  written  by  the  archbishop.  In  this,  the 
translations  ot  Coverdale  and  Matthew  seem  to  be 
revised  and  corrected.  The  Psalms  are  those  now 
used  in  the  liturgy  of  the  established  church.  There 
are  several  editions  of  this  Bible  ;  in  particular,  one 
in  1541,  under  the  care  of  Tonstal,  bishop  of  Durham, 
and  Heath,  bishop  of  Rochester ;  and  another,  printed 
at  Rouen,  at  the  charge  of  Richard  Carmarden,  1556. 

In  November,  1539,  the  king  appointed  lord  Crom- 
well to  take  special  care  and  charge  that  no  manner 
of  person  or  persons  should  print  any  Bible  in  the 
English  tongue  during  the  space  of  five  years,  but 
only  such  as  shall  be  deputed,  assigned,  and  admitted 
by  the  said  lord  Cromwell :  it  is  not  improbable  but 
this  might  have  been  done  in  favor  of  Taverner's 
Bible,  which  appeared  at  this  time  ;  Bale  calls  it, 
Sacrorum  recognition  scu  potius  nova ;  but  Mr.  Lewis 
says,  that  it  is  neither  a  bare  revisal  nor  a  correct 
edition  of  the  English  Bible  ;  nor  yet  strictly  a  new 
version,  but  between  both  ;  it  is,  what  may  be  called, 
a  correction  of  Matthew's  Bible,  wherever  the  editor 
thought  it  needful.  He  takes  in  a  great  part  of  Mat- 
tliew  8  marginal  notes,  but  omits  several,  and  inserts 
others  of  his  own. 


In  the  convocation  held  February  6,  1542,  the 
archbishop,  in  the  king's  name,  required  the  bishops 
and  clergy  to  revise  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and  for  that  purpose  different  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  put  into  the  hands  of  several  bisiiops  for 
perusal.  Many  objections  were  raised  on  various 
pretences,  and  bishop  Gardiner  read  a  list  of  ninety- 
nine  Latin  words,  which  he  said  would  not  admit  of 
being  translated  into  English.  By  this  it  was  found 
that  this  motion  or  translation  would  come  to  nothing, 
and  a  determination  of  the  king,  to  wrest  the  work 
from  the  bishops,  and  i)lace  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
universities,  seems  to  have  had  a  similar  fate  ;  for 
the  next  year  an  act  was  passed  which  condemned 
Tyndal's  translation  as  crafty,  false,  and  untrue ;  and 
enacted,  that  all  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment of  his  translation  should,  by  authority  of  this 
act,  be  abolished,  extinguished,  and  forbidden  to  be 
kept  and  used  in  this  realm,  or  elsewhere  in  his 
majesty's  dominions.  But  it  was  provided,  "that 
tJie  Bibles  and  New  Testaments  in  English,  not  being 
of  Tyndal's  translation,  should  stand  in  force,  and  j 
not  be  comprised  in  this  abolition  or  act.  Neverthe- 
lesse,  if  there  should  be  found  in  anie  such  Bibles  or 
New  Testamentes  anie  annotations  or  preambles,  that 
then  the  owners  of  them  should  cut  or  blot  the  ^ 
same  in  such  wise  as  they  cannot  be  perceived  or 
read,  on  pain  of  losing  or  forfeiting  for  every  Bible, 
etc.  405.  Provided,  that  this  article  should  not  ex 
tend  to  the  blotting  any  quotations  or  summaries  of 
chapters  in  any  Bibles."  It  was  likewise  enacted, 
"  That  no  manner  of  person  or  persons  after  the  first 
day  of  October,  the  next  ensuing,  should  take  upon 
him  or  them  to  read  openly  to  other  in  any  church 
or  open  assembly,  within  any  of  the  king's  domin- 
ions, the  Bible  or  any  j)art  of  the  Scripture  in  Eng- 
lish, unless  he  was  so  appointed  thereunto  by  the 
king,  or  any  ordinarie,  on  pain  of  suffering  a 
month's  imprisonment.  Provided,  that  the  chancel- 
lor of  England,  captaines  of  the  warres,  the  king's 
justices,  the  recorders  of  any  city,  borough,  or  town,  ^ 
the  speaker  of  the  parliament,  etc.  which  heretofore 
have  been  accustomed  to  declare  or  teache  any 
good,  vertuous,  or  godly  exhortations  in  anie  assem 
blies,  may  use  any  part  of  the  Bible  or  holie  Scrip-  i 
tures  as  they  have  been  wont ;  and  that  every  noble- 
man and  gentleman,  being  a  householder,  may  read, 
or  cause  to  be  read  by  any  of  his  familie  servants  in 
his  house,  orchardes,  or  garden,  and  to  his  own  fami 
lie,  anie  text  of  the  Bible  or  New  Testament,  and 
also  every  merchant-man,  being  a  householder,  and 
any  other  persons  other  than  women,  prentises,  &c. 
might  read  to  themselves  privately  the  Bible.  But  J 
no  woman,  {except  noblewomen  and  gentlewomen,  * 
who  might  read  to  themselves  alone,  and  not  to 
others,  any  texts  of  the  Bible,)  nor  artificers,  pren- 
tises, journeymen,  serving-men  of  the  degrees  o^ 
yomen  or  under,  husbandmen,  or  laborers,  were  to 
read  the  Bible  or  New  Testament  in  Englishe  to 
himself,  or  any  other,  privately  or  oponly,  upon  paine 
of  one  month's  imprisonment."  When  we  read 
enactments  like  these,  and  contrast  such  hinderances 
to  the  spread  of  sacred  knowledge  with  the  present 
state  of  religious  liberty,  pubhc  and  private,  what 
intense  sensations  of  gratitude  to  the  Divine  Author 
of  this  holy  book  should  fill  the  mind  of  every 
Christian!  Another  act  was  passed,  July  8,  154G, 
whereby  the  having  and  reading  of  Tyndal's  and 
Coverdale's  translations  were  prohibited,  as  well  an 
the  use  of  any  other  than  what  was  allowed  by  act 
of  parliament 
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lu  this  state  matters  continued  so  long  as  Henry 
Vlll.  lived  ;  l)ut  on  the  accession  of  his  son  Edward 
VI.  (1547,)  they  took  another  turn  ;  the  reformation 
being  encouraged,  and  the  acts  which  prohibited  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  being  repealed.  In- 
junctions were  issued,  and  sent  into  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  among  other  things  enjoining,  that 
within  three  montlis  a  Bible  of  the  larger  volume  in 
English,  and  within  twelve  months  Erasmus's  Para- 
phrase on  the  Gospels,  be  provided,  and  convenient- 
ly placed  in  the  churches  for  the  people  to  read  in. 

The  reign  of  queen  Mary  was  too  unfavorable  for 
any  translation  of  the  Scrii)tures  to  be  printed  in 
England  ;  and,  except  the  Geneva  Testament,  we 
meet  with  nothing  but  a  quarto  primer,  Latin  and 
English,  according  to  the  use  of  Sarum,  with  the 
epistles  and  gospels  in  English,  printed  by  John 
Kingston  and  Henry  Sutton,  1557.  Bishop  Cover- 
dale,  being  compelled  to  leave  England,  during  the 
reign  of  Mary,  took  up  his  residence  principally  at 
Geneva,  where  he  engaged  with  some  Protestant 
refugees  in  a  new  version  of  the  Scrii)tures,  from  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  witli  notes ;  called 
from  the  place,  the  Geneva  Bible.  That  which  was 
done  in  this  Bible  was  as  follows: — "(L)  Because 
some  translations  read  after  one  sort  and  some  after 
another,  they  noted  in  the  margin  the  diversities  of 
speech  and  reading,  especially  according  to  the  He- 
ore  w. — (2.)  Where  the  Hebrew  speech  seemed  hard- 
ly to  agree  with  ours,  they  noted  in  the  margin, 
using  that  which  was  more  intelligible. — (3.)  Though 
Tiany  of  the  Hebrew  names  were  altered  fronj  the 
old  text,  and  restored  to  the  true  writing,  and  first 
original,  yet  in  the  usual  names,  little  was  changed, 
for  fear  of  troubling  the  sim])le  readers. — (4.)  Where 
the  necessity  of  the  sentence  required  any  thing  to 
be  added,  whethier  verb  or  other  word,  they  put  it 
in  the  text  with  another  kind  of  letter,  that  it  might 
easily  be  discerned  from  the  common  letter  of  the 
text. — (5.)  As  touching  the  division  of  the  verses,  they 
followed  the  Hebrew  examples,  adding  the  number 
to  each  verse. — (6.)  The  principal  matters  were 
noted  ;  and  the  arguments,  both  for  each  book  and 
for  each  chapter. — (7.)  They  set  over  the  head  of 
every  page  some  notable  word,  or  sentence,  for  the 
help  of  memory. — (8.)  They  set  brief  annotations 
upon  all  the  hard  places,  as  well  for  the  under- 
standing of  obscure  words,  as  for  declaration  of  the 
text.  And  for  this  ])urpose  they  diligently  read  the 
best  commentaries ;  and  had  much  conference  with 
godly  and  learned  brethren. — (9.)  They  set  forth 
with  figures  certain  places  in  the  books  of  Moses, 
of  the  Kings,  and  Ezekiel,  which  seemed  so  dark, 
that  by  no  other  description  they  could  be  made  easy 
to  the  reader. — (10.)  They  added  certain  maps  of 
cosmogra])hy,  of  divers  places  and  countries,  partly 
described,  and  [)artly  by  occasion  touched,  both  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  (11.)  They  adjoined 
two  profitable  tables ;  the  one  of  interpretations  of 
Hebrew  names,  and  the  other  containing  all  the 
chief  and  principal  matters  of  the  whole  Bible." 
The  New  Testament  was  published  in  1557,  and  the 
whole  Bible  in  1560. 

In  the  first  parliament  of  queen  Elizabeth,  held 
Jarumry,  1558,  an  act  passed  for  restoring  to  the 
crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction  over  the  state,  eccle- 
siastical and  spiritual  ;  and  another  for  the  uniform- 
ity of  common  prayer,  and  service  in  the  church. 
The  queen  also  appointed  a  royal  visitation,  and 
gave  her  injunctions,  as  well  to  the  clergy  as  the 
IftitY,  by  which   it  was  ordered,  as  in   the  reign   of 


Edward  VI.  that  they  should,  at  the  charge  of  the 
parish,  ^vithin  three  months,  provide  one  book  of  the 
whole  Bible,  of  the  largest  volume  in  English  ;  and 
within  twelve  months,  the  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus. 
The  following  year  the  Liturgy  was  reviewed,  and 
altered  in  some  passages ;  and,  being  presented  to 
parliament,  was  by  that  authority  received  and  es- 
tablished. And,  soon  afl;er,  a  design  was  formed 
to  make  a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  under 
the  direction  of  arclibishop  Parker  ;  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  printed  before  the  year  15()8,  when  it 
first  appeared  in  folio.  This  is  called  the  Bishops^ 
Bible.  The  work  was  divided  into  several  parcels, 
and  assigned  to  men  of  learning  and  character,  se- 
lected for  the  purpose.  Archbishop  Parker  had  the 
chief  direction  of  the  afl^air,  reviewed  the  perform- 
ance, and  gave  the  finishing  hand  to  it.  He  em- 
ployed several  critics  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
languages  to  review  the  old  translation,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  original.  There  is  a  peculiai'ity  ob- 
servable in  the  Psalms  of  this  translation,  for  which 
there  seems  no  apparent  reason,  viz.  the  word  D1^^^ 
is  translated  Lord,  and  mn*  is  translated  G  od  ;  con 
trary  to  general,  if  not  (otherwisic)  universal  custom 
It  is  not  unlikely,  that  this  cir-  amstance  prevented 
the  bishops'  Psalms  from  being  read  in  the  church 
service,  in  which  the  Psalms  of  archbishop  Cranmer's 
Bible  were  used,  and  are  continued  to  this  day. 
Cranmer's  Psalms  were  often  printed  in  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  and  sometimes  in  the  Geneva,  either  by  them- 
selves, or  with  the  propei  ir'salms  of  those  transla^ 
tions  in  o})posite  columns. 

Davies,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  was  now  engaged  in 
translating  the  Bible  into  Welsh,  together  with  Wil- 
liam Salisbury,  bishop  of  Man,  who  was  very  learned 
in  British  antiquities.  A  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Lawrence  Tomson,  who  was  under 
secretary  to  sir  Francis  Walsingham,  was  printed  in 
1576.  This  was  afterwards  reprinted  frequently  in 
the  Geneva  Bible,  instead  of  the  former  translation. 

These  labors  of  the  Protestants  had  their  effect  on 
the  Catholics  ;  who,  as  they  would  not  use  the  ver- 
sions of  those  whom  they  considered  as  heretic* 
and  being  yet  ashamed  of  having  no  version  of 
Scripture  for  their  use,  set  themselves  to  translate,  as 
far  as  they  lawfully  might.  In  1582,  the  New  Testa 
ment,  translated  by  the  English  college  at  Pheinis,  was 
printed  ;  twenty-seven  years  after,  in  1609,  a'JUpeai'ed 
the  first  volume,  and  in  1610,  the  second  vofiwne  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  Apocry])ha,  printed  at  Douay, 
and  thence  called  the  Douay  Bible.  Both  these  have 
been  reprinted  several  times ;  but  an  edition  in  five 
volumes,  12mo.  1750  's  nijcn  improved  in  point  of 
language,  especially  from  the  Douay,  which  is  in 
many  instances  very  obscure.  The  translators  were 
William  Allen,  Henry  Holland,  George  Martin,  and 
Richard  Bristol.  The  notes  were  by  Dr.  Worthing- 
ton.  Le  Long  says,  the  New  Testament  was  princi 
pally  translated  by  William  Raynold,  or  Reynolds. 

Account  of  the  present  English  authorized 
Version. — At  a  convocation  in  1603,  soon  after  the 
accession  of  James  I.  complaints  were  made  that 
many  and  great  faults  existed  in  the  translation  au- 
thorized to  be  read  ;  and  Fuller  says,  one  of  the  best 
things  produced  by  the  Hampton-Court  conference 
was,  a  resolution  in  his  majesty  for  a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible :  to  this  purpose  the  king  wrote  to 
the  archbishops  and  bishops,  enjoining  them  to  pro- 
vide benefices  as  speedily  as  they  could,  for  so  many 
of  the  leanied  men  selected  to  prepare  the  ne^ 
translation,  as  had  not  previously  adequate   ecclesi 
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(ifiiical  prefennent ;  and,  also,  to  inform  themselves  of 
all  persons  in  their  respective  dioceses,  who  under- 
■tood  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  and  had 
studied  tlie  Scriptures  in  tlieir  original  tongues,  ex- 
horting them  to  send  the  results  of  their  private  stud- 
ies to  Air.  Lively,  Hebrew  reader  at  Cambridge,  Dr. 
Harding,  Hebrew  reader  at  Oxford,  or  Dr.  Andrews, 
dean  of  Westminster,  "that  so  our  said  intended 
D-anslation  may  have  the  help  and  furtherance  of  all 
our  principal  learned  men  within  this  our  kingdom." 
Fuller's  list  of  the  translators  amounts  to  forty-seven, 
which  number  was  ranged  under  six  divisions.  The 
names  of  the  persons,  the  places  where  they  met,  to- 
gether with  the  portions  of  Sc»ipture  assigned  to 
each  company,  are  as  follows  : — 

Ten  at  Westminster.  The  Pentateuch ;  the  his- 
tory, from  Joshua  to  the  first  book  of  the  Chronicles, 
•xclusively.  Dr.  Andrews,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Winchester ;  Dr.  Overall,  afterwards  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich ;  Dr.  Saravia,  [)rebendary  of  Canterbury ;  Dr. 
Clarke,  fellow  of  Christ's  college,  Cambridge  ;  Dr. 
Laifield,  fellow  of  Trinity,  Cambridge — being  skilled 
in  architecture,  his  judgment  was  much  rehed  on  for 
the  description  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple  ;  Dr. 
Leigh,  archdeacon  of  Middlesex ;  Mr.  Burgley ; 
Mr.  King ;  Mr.  Tompson  ;  Mr.  Bedwell,  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Eight  at  Cambridge.  From  the  first  of  Chroni- 
cles, with  the  rest  of  the  history,  and  the  Hagiogra- 
pha,  viz.  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Canticles,  Ecclesi- 
astes.  Mr.  Lively  ;  Mr.  Richardson,  fellow  of  Eman- 
uel ;  Mr.  Chadderton ;  Mr.  Dillingham,  fellow  of 
Christ  college  ;  Mr.  Andrews,  afterwards  master  of 
Jesus  college ;  Mr.  Harrison,  the  Rev.  vice-master 
of  Trinity  college ;  Mr.  Spalding,  fellow  of  St. 
John's,  Cambridge,  and  Hebrew  professor  there  ;  Mr. 
Bing,  fellow  of  Peter-house,  Cambridge,  and  He- 
brew })rofessor  there. 

Seven  at  Oxford.  The  four  greater  prophets, 
with  the  Lamentations,  and  the  twelve  lesser  proph- 
ets. Dr.  Harding,  president  of  Magdalen  college  ; 
Dr.  Reynolds,  ])resident  of  Corpus  Uhristi  college  ; 
Dr.  Holland,  rector  of  Exeter  college,  Regius  pro- 
fessor; Dr.  Kilby,  rector  of  Lincoln  college,  and 
Regius  professor ;  Mr.  Smith,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  who  composed  the  learned  and  religious 
preface  to  the  translation ;  Mr.  Brett ;  Mr.  Fair- 
clowe. 

Cambridge.  The  prayer  of  Manasseh,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Apocrypha.  Dr.  Duport,  prebendary  of 
Ely,  and  master  of  Jesus  college ;  Dr.  Brainthwaite, 
afterwards  master  of  Gonvil,  and  Caius  college; 
Dr.  Radclyffe,  a  senior  fellow  of  Trinity  college  ; 
Mr.  Ward,  afterwards  D.  D.  and  Margaret  professor ; 
Mr.  Downes,  fellow  of  St.  John's,  and  Greek  pro- 
fessor ;  Mr.  Boyse,  fellow  of  St.  John's ;  Mr.  Ward, 
of  King's  college,  afterwards  D.  D.  prebendary  of 
Chichester. 

Oxford.  The  four  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  Apocalypse.  Dr.  Ravis,  afterwards  bishop  of 
London  ;  Dr.  Abbot,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  Dr.  Eedes  (instead  of  whom  Lewis  has 
James  Montague,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells) ;  Mr. 
Thoni[)8on  ;  Mr.  Savill ;  Dr.  Peryn ;  Dr.  Ravens  ; 
Mr.  Harmer. 

Westminster.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the 
other  canonical  Epistles.  Dr.  Barlowe,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Lincoln ;  Dr.  Hutchinson ;  Dr.  Spencer ; 
Mr.  ronton ;  Mr.  Rabbet ;  Mr.  Sanderson ;  Mr. 
iakins. 

And  that  they  might  proceed  to  the   best  advan- 


tage  in  their  method  and   management,  the    king 
suggested  the  instructions  following : — (].)  The  Bible 
read  in  the  church,  connnonly  called  the   Bishops' 
Bible,  was  to  receive  as  few  alterations  as  might  be : 
and  to   pass  throughout,  uniese  the  original  called 
plainly  for  an  amendment. — (2.)  The  names  of  the 
prophets  and   the   inspired    writers,  with   the  other 
names  in  the  text,  to  be  kept  so  near  as  may  be  as 
they  stand   recommended   at  present  by  customary 
use. — (3.)    The    old   ecclesiastical    words  to   be  re- 
tained.    For  hist^nce,  the   word    church    not  to  be 
translated  con^retration,  &.c. — (4.)  ^V'hen    any   word 
has  several  significations,  tbat  which  has  been  com- 
monly used  by  the  most  celebrated   Fathers  should 
be  preferred;  provided  it  be  agreeable  to  the  context, 
and  the  analogy  of  faith. — (5.)  As  to  the   cha{)ter8, 
they  were  to  continue  in  their  present   division,  and 
not  be  altered  without  ajjparent  necessity. — (().)  The 
margin    not    to    be    charged   with    any    notes,  ex- 
cepting  for   the   explanation    of   those    Hebrew  or 
Greek  words,  which  cannot  be  turned  without  some 
circumlocution ;  and,  therefore,  not  so  proper  to  be 
inserted  in  the  text. — (7.)  The  margin  to  be  furnished 
with  such   citations  as  serve  for  a  reference  of  one 
place  of  Scripture  to  another. — (8.)  Every  membei 
of  each  division  to  take  the  chapters  assigned  for  the 
whole  company  ;  and  after  having  gone  through  the 
version  or  corrections,  all  the  division  was  to  meet, 
examine  their  respective  performances,  and  come  to 
a  resolution  which  parts  of  them  should  stand. — (9.) 
When  any  division  had  finished  a  book  in  this  man- 
ner, they  were  to  transmit  it  to  the  rest  to  be  further 
considered. — (30.)  If  any  of  the  respective  divisions 
should  doubt  or  dissent  upon  the  review  of  the  book 
transmitted,  they  were  to  mark  the  places,  and  send 
back   the    reasons  of  their   disagreement ;    if  they 
happened  to  differ  about  the  amendments,  the  dis- 
pute was  to  be  referred  to  a  general  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  best  distinguished  pei-sons  drawn  out 
of  each   division.     However,  this  decision  was  not 
to  be  made  tiU  they  had  gone  through   the  work. — 
(11.)  When  any  place  was  remarkably   obscure,  let- 
ters were  to   be   directed  by  authority  to  the  most 
learned  persons  in  the   universities,  or  country,  for 
their  judgment   u})on  the  text. — (12.)  The  directors 
in  each  company  were  to  be  the  deans  of  Westmin- 
ster and  Chester,  and  the  king's  [)rofessors  in  He- 
brew and    Greek    in    each    university. — (13.)    The 
translations  of  Tyndal,  Matthew,  Coverdale,  White- 
church,  and  Geneva,  to  be  used   when  they  come 
closer   to   the  original  than    the    Bishops'  Bible. — 
Lastly^  Three  or  four  of  the  most  eminent  divhies  in 
t ,-  ch  of  the   universities,  though  not  of  the   number 
of  the  translators,  were  to  be  assigned  by  the  vice- 
chancellor,  to  consult  with  other  heads  of  houses  for 
reviewing  the  whole  translation. 

Almost  three  years  were  spent  in  this  service,  the 
entering  on  which  was  somewhat  delayed  by  Mr. 
Edward  Lively's  death.  The  whole  work  being 
finished,  and  three  copies  of  the  whole  Bible  sent  to 
London,  viz.  one  from  Cambridge,  a  secoiid  from 
Oxford,  and  a  third  from  Westminster,  a  new  choice 
was  made  of  two  out  of  each  comjmiiy,  six  in  all, 
to  review  the  whole  work  and  revise  it,  and  extract 
one  out  of  all  the  three  copies,  to  be  committed  to 
the  press.  They  went  daily  to  Stationers'  Hall,  and 
in  three  quarters  of  a  year  fulfilled  their  task.  Last 
of  all,  Bilson,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr.  Myles 
Smith,  who,  from  the  beginning,  had  been  very 
active  in  the  afl^air,  reviewed  the  whole  work,  and 
prefixed  arguments   to   the  several  books ;  and  Dr. 
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dmkh,  who,  for  liis  indefatigable  pains  taken  in  this 
work,  was  soon  afler  tiie  jirinting  of  it  deservedly 
made  bishoj)  of  Gloucester,  was  ordered  to  write  a 
preface  to  it,  the  same  which  is  now  printed  in  the 
folio  editions  of  the  Bible.  This  translation  was 
first  j)rinted  in  HUl,  in  black  letter.  The  title-page 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  a  copper-})late,  with  an  em- 
blematical border,  engraved  by  Boel.  The  title  of 
the  New  Testament  is  in  a  border  cut  in  wood,  with 
.dads  of  the  twelve  apostles,  tents  of  the  tribes, 
&c.  In  1012,  a  (juarto  edition  was  printed  on  Ro- 
man type,  with  an  engraved  title,  copied  from  the 
folio,  by  Jas])er  Isac. 

Marginal  References. — In  1664,  John  Canne,  a 
leader  of  the  English  Brownists  at  Amsterdam,  pub- 
lished a  Bible  of  the  present  translation  in  octavo, 
with  many  marginal  references.  Dr.  Bltiyney  ex- 
amined these  for  his  edition  of  the  Oxford  Bible, 
in  17(;9. 

In  1677,  a  Bible  was  [)rinted  by  Hayes,  at  Cam- 
bridge, with  mjiny  references  added  to  the  first  edi- 
tion ;  and  in  1678,  one  was  printed  at  Cambridge 
with  many  more  references,  the  labor  of  Dr.  Scatter- 
good,  rector  of  Wilwick  and  Elverton,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, and  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Critici 
Sacri.  Several  editions  of  this  Bible  were  printed. — 
In  161^)9,  a  new  edition  of  the  royal  Bible,  in  quarto, 
was  printed  at  London,  with  a  great  addition  of  par- 
allel texts ;  and  a  new  chronological  index,  by  Dr. 
Tenison,  archbishoj)  of  Canterbury,  and  Dr.  Lloyd, 
bishop  of  Worcester.  This  has  been  many  times 
reprinted.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  archbishop 
Tenison  and  bishop  Lloyd  were  concerned  in  the 
printing  or  editing  of  this  Bible,  further  than  furnish- 
ing the  additional  parallels  and  new  tables ;  having 
no  su})erintendence  of  the  press ;  and  this  it  is  but 
justice  to  their  memories  to  declare  ;  for  the  first 
edition  was  so  full  of  typographical  eiTors,  that  a 
complaint  was  exhibited  against  the  printers  by  the 
clergy  of  the  lower  house  of  convocation. 

The  progressive  but  very  considerable  increase  of 
parallels  from  the  first  edition,  by  diflTerent  editors, 
will  appear  by  the  following  scale. 


Old  Tes.  Apoc. 

first  edition,  1611    ..     6588  885 

Hayes's  edition,  1677  .  14629  1409 

Dr.  Scattergood,  1678   20357  1417 
Bishops  Tenison  and 

Lloyd,  1699 24852  1419 

Dr.  Blayney,  1769  .  .  .  4.3318  1772 

Bishop  Wilson,  1785  .  45190  1772 


N.Tes.  Total. 

1527  9000 

9857  25895 

11371  33145 

13717  39488 

19893  64983 

19993  66955 


JMr.  Purver's  translation  of  the  Bible  was  published 
m  1764,  in  two  volumes  folio ;  he  afi;erwards  revised 
the  whole,  and  made  considerable  alterations  and  cor- 
rections for  a  second  edition,  which,  however,  has  not 
yet  been  published  ;  but  the  MS.  remains  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  grandson,  John  Purver  Bell. 

Concordances  to  the  Bible — are  of  two  kinds ;  con- 
cordances of  words,  and  concordances  of  parallel 
passages.  Of  the  former  class,  those  of  Cruden  and 
Butterwoith  are  by  far  the  best — Cruden's  is  the 
standard  book  ;  and  of  the  latter,  Crutwell  and  Bag- 
8ter  take  the  precedence.  These  concordances  of 
parallels,  however,  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
superseded  by  a  later  published  work,  entitled, 
"  Scientia  Biblica,  containing  a  copious  collection  of 
parallel  passages  for  the  illustration  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, printed  in  words  at  length."  This  valuable 
work  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  extended  to  the  whole  of 
ihe  Scriptures.     It  is  extrem  'ly  useful  to  the  biblical 


student.  For  the  Hebrew  Bible,  Dr  Taylor's  con 
cordance  is  the  most  extensive,  but  the  price  being 
very  high,  Buxtorf's  may  be  substituted  with 
great  advantage.  For  the  Septuagint,  the  con- 
cordance of  Trommius  is  unrivalled ;  and  for  the 
Greek  New  Testament,  Schmidius  and  Dr.  Williams. 

Concluding  Remarks. — Thus  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  set  before  the  reader  such  a  history  of  the 
Bible  as  may  answer  most  of  the  principal  questions 
usually  asked  on  the  subject.  The  length  of  the  ar- 
ticle nmst  be  justified  by  its  importance.  There  are 
many  collateral  inquiries  which  might  be  entered 
into;  but  a  hint  must  suffice.  Let  us  admire  the 
providence  of  God,  which  first  caused  the  preserva- 
tion of  two  copies,  the  Samaritan  and  the  Jewish , 
then  translations  into  several  languages,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  so  many  copies,  and  especially  the 
Greek  translation,  because  we  have  many  helps 
among  our  classical  studies  for  acquiring  a  compe- 
tent intimacy  with  this  language.  Nor  let  us  with- 
hold the  acknowledgments  of  our  most  weighty 
obligations  to  our  predecessors  in  Britain  ;  whose 
labors  have  transmitted  their  names  to  their  rehgious 
posterity,  and  to  the  religious  world  at  large,  with  im- 
mortal honor.  To  say  that  their  translation  is  free 
from  faults,  would  be  to  speak  of  them  as  more  than 
men  ;  nevertheless,  let  no  one  despise  their  perform- 
ance, till  he  has  qualified  himself  to  undertake  such 
another, — and  then,  two  pages  of  translation,  at- 
tempted by  himself,  will  make  him  fully  sensible  of 
the  advantages  we  receive  from  those  who  sustained 
that  labor  before  us. — But  after  acknowledging  that 
much  has  been  done,  we  must  also  admit  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  ;  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of 
suggesting  a  few  brief  hints  on  the  subject,  which  is 
confessedly  of  gi-eat  importance. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  a  translation  of  Holy 
Scripture,  if  undertaken  in  the  present  day,  would 
have  many  advantages  superior  to  those  which  at- 
tended king  James's  translation.  The  state  of 
knowledge  is  much  improved,  by  the  labors  of 
learned  men,  in  the  succeeding  interval  of  time  ;  and, 
without  determining  whether  religious  knowledge 
be  improved  or  injured,  by  what  variations  in  opinion 
have  been  since  introduced,  we  are  certain  that  geo- 
graphical knowledge  is  much  more  correct,  as  well 
as  extensive ;  that  the  knowledge  of  natural  history 
and  of  natural  philosophy,  of  the  customs,  manners, 
modes  of  thinking,  and  turns  of  expression,  among 
the  orientals,  and  many  other  requisite  subjects,  are 
better  understood  at  present  than  they  were  formerly, 
and  these  are  always  of  consequence,  and  occasion- 
ally of  the  utmost  importance  for  conveying  the 
true  meaning  of  many  passages  of  Scripture.  The 
principles  of  general  science,  also,  are  more  widely 
diffused  than  they  formerly  were  among  students 
professedly  attached  to  divinity ;  and  we  may  ob- 
serve, with  confidence,  that  knowledge  limited  to 
divinity,  or  the  principles  which  lead  to  salvation, 
though  drawn  from  the  Bible  itself,  however  indis- 
pensable, absolutely  indispensable,  it  may  be,  is  not 
sufficient  to  enable  any  one  to  understand,  so  far  as 
correctly  to  translate  the  Bible,  which  furnishes  it ; 
because,  though  the  chief,  and  to  us  every  way  the 
most  important,  intention  of  the  Bible  is,  to  make 
men  wise  to  salvation,  yet  there  are  in  it,  and  con- 
nected with  it,  so  many  collateral  circumstances,  so 
many  incidents,  observations,  and  notices  of  various 
kinds,  that  if  these  be  neglected,  or  ill-performed,  or 
misunderstood,  and  consequently  misrepresented, 
•not  only  is  Scripture  injured  by  such   mistakes,  Init 
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a  itumblmff-block  is  put  in  the  way  of  those  more 
enlightened  readers,  who,  when  they  observe  these 
errors,  may  be  too  apt,  on  their  account,  to  reject 
the  whole  work  in  which  they  are  found.  By  de- 
tecting blemishes,  which  need  httle  beyond  bare  in- 
•pection  to  be  detected,  they  may  conceive  that  con- 
tempt for  the  sacred  writings,  which,  under  a  more 
favorable  and  correct  version,  never  would  have  en- 
tered their  minds.  We  ought  also  to  remark,  that 
our  language  has  undergone  some  changes  in  the 
course  of  two  centuries,  by  which  it  has  varied  from 
being  precisely  the  same  as  when  our  translators 
wrote.  Many  words  which  were  then  pohte  and 
elegjuit,  are  now  vulgar,  to  say  the  least;  and* some, 
perhaps,  which  were  perfectly  correct  or  innocent 
at  the  period  when  those  learned  men  employed 
them,  are  now  considered  as  gross,  if  not  indehcate. 
Other  words  also  which  were,  more  or  less,  equivo- 
cal or  ambiguous  in  the  days  of  James,  are  now  set- 
tled to  a  decisive  and  certain  meaning  ;  if  that  mean- 
ing be  what  our  translators  had  in  view,  no  harm  en- 
sues ;  but  if  it  be  contrary  to  their  intention,  the 
fault  lies  not  in  the  original  translators,  but  in  the 
later  application  of  the  language.  And  this  is  more 
noticeable  still,  in  words  which  have  changed  their 
import,  (as  some  have,)  and  are  now  used  in  senses 
contrary  to  what  our  forefathers  annexed  to  them. 
Nor  can  we  refrain  from  complaining  also  of  the 
negligent  manner  in  which  the  press  has  been  con- 
ducted in  all  our  public  editions ;  what  should  be 
printed  in  poetry  is  set  as  prose ;  what  should  be 
marked  as  a  quotation,  or  a  speech,  reads  like  com- 
mon narration ;  and  if  the  nature  of  the  original 
language  allowed  of  sudden  and  rapid  transitions 
without  falsification  or  confusion,  (which  perhaps 
was  not  so  frequent  as  some  have  supposed,)  yet,  in 
a  translation,  these  are  very  often  causes  of  great 
apparent  perplexity.  And  this  perplexity  is  occa- 
iionally  increased  by  improper  divisions  of  chapters 
and  verses,  which  but  too  often  separate  immediate 
connection.  It  is  much  more  easy  to  notice  these 
and  other  obstacles  to  perfection,  in  our  public  ver- 
rion,  than  it  is  to  prevent  them,  or  to  provide  against 
them  in  future  translations.  Whether  the  difiiculty 
of  removing  them  entirely  be  sufiicient  to  justify  the 
suspension  of  every  attempt  to  correct  them,  we  do 
not  determine.  Undoubtedly,  the  present  version  is 
iulRcient  to  all  purposes  of  piety  ;  and  our  observa- 
tions rather  refer  to  the  finishing  of  the  already  ex- 
tant superstructure,  than  to  laying  new  foundations 
for  such  an  edifice ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  the  re- 
moval of  some  Gothic  pecuharities,  which  disfigure 
the  appearance  of  the  edifice,  and  which  at  least  are 
unpleasant  to  beholders,  although  they  be  not  danger- 
ous to  the  stability  of  the  building. 

We  ought  not  to  pass  over  without  applause  the 
labors  of  those  learned  men,  who,  by  translating 
portions  of  Scripture,  have  greatly  facilitated  the  un- 
dertaking of  a  Version  entirely  new  and  complete, 
whenever  that  shall  be  thought  proper  to  be  done. 
In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  one  previous  condition  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  so  extensive  a  design,  that 
every  part  of  the  sacred  volume  shall  have  been 
critically  examined,  carefully  rendered,  and  its  true 
meaning  given  by  individual  study,  before  a  general 
revision  of  the  while  should  be  undertaken  and 
adof)ted  ;  because,  such  versions  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  opinion  of  capable  judges  long  before 
the  text  is  definitively  settled,  and  having  been  sub- 
ject to  the  investigation  and  oorrection  of  numerous 
readers  among  the  learned,  their  merits  are  more 


likely  to  be  fairly  appreciated,  and  to  be  established 
or  rejected,  than  by  a  smaller  number  of  judges, 
though  such  may  be  very  competent ;  or  on  the  spur 
of  an  occasion,  when  the  impatience  of  the  religious 
^  >rld  may  be  unfavorable  to  sedate  deliberation. 

\Ve  have  tlirown  out  these  hints,  by  way  of  show- 
ing the  magnitude  of  the  subject ;  far  from  wishing 
to  discourage  even  the  humblest  endeavors  which 
may  have  the  illustration  of  Scripture  for  their  ob- 
ject. On  the  contrary,  we  rejoice  when  any  exer- 
tions are  made  to  accomplish  that  desirable  purpose : 
and  though  all  may  not  be  eminently  successful,  yet, 
as  each  may  contain  something  valuable,  (according 
to  the  nature  and  course  of  tliose  remarks  which 
arise  from  the  habits  of  life  of  tlie  author,  and  his 
opportunities  of  personal  information,)  and  may  con- 
sequently prove  advantageous  to  the  whole  mass, 
and  to  the  general  body  of  biblical  learning,  we  are 
tempted  to  accommodate  the  words  of  Moses, 
"  Would  God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  proph- 
ets!" A  very  correct  and  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  English  language  itself,  is  a  quality  by  no 
means  to  be  omitted  in  a  translator ;  we  wish  this 
were  strictly  attended  to,  as  then  the  choice  of  word.i, 
among  many  which  appear  synonymous,  or  which 
seem  equally  to  express  the  import  of  the  original, 
would  be  not  only  more  copious,  but  more  significant, 
more  harmonious,  and  more  dignified.  It  is  for 
want  of  this  qualification,  perhaps,  rather  than  from 
actual  incompetence  for  translation,  arising  from 
ignorance  of  the  original  languages,  that  many 
laborious  efforts  appear  more  faulty  than  they 
really  are. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  notice  the  progi-ess  made 
in  biblical  learning  since  these  remarks  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  public,  in  the  former  editions  of  thiiS 
work.  Several  learned  men  have  engaged  in  new 
translations  of  the  whole,  or  parts,  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  Much  pains  has  been  taken  to  obtain  a 
correct  copy  of  the  public  version  ;  an  account  of 
which  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  in 
this  place  ;  and  it  will  conclude  the  present  article. 

Of  the  various  editions  of  king  James's  version, 
that  which  was  i)ul)lished  at  Oxford  in  ITCJO,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Blayney,  has  been  considered  as  the 
standard  e<lition.  This,  however,  now  yields  the 
palm  of  accuracy  to  the  very  beautiful  and  correct 
edition  published  by  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Strahan,  his 
majesty's  printers,  but  printed  by  Mr.  Woodfall,  in 
1806,  and  again  in  1812.  In  collating  the  e<lition  of 
1806  with  Dr.  Blayney's,  not  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  errors  were  discovered,  and  one  of 
these  was  an  omission  of  several  words ;  after  the 
expression  "no  more"  in  Rev.  xviii.  22.  the  words 
"at  all  in  thee;  and  no  craftsman,  of  whatsoever 
craft  he  be,  shall  be  found  any  more,"  being  omitted. 
Only  one  erratum,  we  believe,  has  been  discovered 
in  the  edition  of  1806.  The  copy  printed  from  was 
the  current  Cambridge  edition,  with  which  Mr. 
Woodfall's  edition  agrees  page  for  page.  It  was 
afterwards  read  twice  by  the  Oxford  impression  then 
in  use  ;  and  the  proofs  were  transmitted  to  the  ReT 
Lancelot  Sharpe,  by  whom  they  were  read  by  Dr. 
Blayney's  4to.  edition  of  1769.  After  the  proofs  re- 
turned by  Mr.  Sharpe  for  press  had  been  connected, 
the  forms,  or  sheets  of  type,  were  placed  upon  the 
press  at  which  they  were  to  be  printed,  and  another 
p:oof  was  taken.  This  was  read  by  Mr.  Woodfall's 
superintendent,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Woodfall 
himself,  with  Dr.  Blayney's  edition,  and  any  errors 
that  had   previously  escatied,   were  corrected  *  the 
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lorms  not  having  been  removed  from  the  press  after 
the  last  proofs  had  been  taken  off.  By  this  pre- 
caution they  avoided  the  danger  of  errors  (a  danger 
of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  of  no  small  mag- 
nitude) arising  from  the  removal  of  the  forms  from 
the  proof  press  to  the  presses  on  which  the  sheets 
are  finally  worked  off.  Of  this  edition,  which  was 
ready  for  publication  in  1806,  five  hundred  copies 
were  printed  on  imperial  4to.  two  hundred  on  royal 
4to.  and  three  thousand  on  medium  4to.  size.  In  the 
course  of  printing  this  edition  from  the  Cambridge 
copy,  a  number  of  very  gross  errors  were  discovered 
in  the  latter ;  and  the  errors  (since  corrected)  in  the 
common  Oxford  edition  above  noticed,  were  not  so 
few  as  1200.  The  London  edition  of  1806  being 
exhausted,  a  new  impression  was  put  to  press  in 
1810,  and  was  completed,  with  equal  beauty  and 
accuracy,  in  1812;  but  this  also  is  now  out  of 
print. 

In  the  year  1804,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  circulating 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment,  not 
only  throughout  the  British  dominions,  but  also,  ac- 
cording to  its  ability,  in  other  countries,  whether 
Christian,  Mahometan,  or  pagan.  The  success  which 
has  attended  this  glorious  object  has  by  far  exceeded 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  fo  xlers  and 
•upporters.  "  Their  voice  has  gone  out  tk  'jugh  all 
the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  corld." 
During  the  twenty-one  years  this  society  has  been 
established,  it  has  expended  upwards  of  one  million 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds ;  has  print- 
ed, or  assisted  in  printing,  the  Scriptures  in  140 
languages,  in  fifly-five  of  which  they  had  never  be- 
fore been  printed  ;  and  has  issued  upwai'ds  of  four 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  Sacred 
Writings  !  Other  similar  associations  have  followed 
nobly  this  glorious  example  ;  and  of  these  none  has 
labored  with  more  effect  than  the  American  Bible 
Society. 

BIGTHAN,  an  officer  belonging  to  Ahasuerus, 
who,  having  conspired  against  the  kmg,  was  discov- 
ered by  Mordecai,  Esth.  ii.  21. 

BILDAD,  the  Shuhite,  and  one  of  Job's  friends, 
was  descended  from  Shuah,  son  of  Abraham  and 
Keturah,  whose  family  lived  in  Arabia  Deserta. 

BILEAM,  a  city  of  Manasseh,  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan ;  given  to  the  Levites  of  Kohath's  family,  1 
Chron.  vi.  70.  Elsewhere  called  Ibleaniy  Josh.  xvii. 
11  ;  Judg.  i.  27  ;  2  Kings  ix.  27. 

I.  BILHAH,  Rachel's  handmaid,  given  by  her  to 
her  husband  Jacob,  that  through  her  means  she  might 
have  children.  Bilhah  had  Dan  and  Naphtah.  See 
Adoption. 

II.  BILHAH,  a  city  of  Simeon,  see  Bala. 
BIND,  TO,  AND  LOOSE,  is  a  figurative  expression 

derived  fVom  carrying  burdens;  that  is,  confirming 
or  removing  a  burden  of  the  mind.  It  is  also  taken 
for  condemning  or  absolving :  (Matt.  xvi.  19.)  "  I 
will  give  unto  you  the  key  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on 
earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  Binding  and 
loosing,  in  the  language  of  the  Jews,  expressed  per- 
mitting, or  forbidding,  or  judicially  declaring  any 
thing  to  be  permitted,  or  forbidden.  In  the  promo- 
tion of  their  doctors,  they  put  a  key  into  their  hands^ 
with  these  words ;  "  Receive  the  power  of  binding 
and  loosing;"  whence  the  allusion,  "Ye  have  taken 
away  the  key  of  knowledge,"  Luke  xi.  52.  "  I  am 
Dot  come  to  unloose  tin  law,  but  to  complete  it, '  says 
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our  Saviour,  Matt.  v.  17.  that  is,  as  in  our  translation, 
"  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it."  The  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  has  perfected  the  law  of  Moses,  dis- 
covered its  true  spirit,  unfolded  its  secret  meanings, 
and  accomplished  all  its  types  and  figures.  If  it 
have  also  abrogated  some  of  its  ceremonial  institu- 
tions, it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  accommodatmg 
mankind  at  large,  and  causing  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  it  to  be  better  observed.  "  To  bind  the  law 
upon  one's  hand  for  a  sign ;"  to  "  wear  it  hke  a 
bracelet  on  one's  arm,"  (Deut.  vi.  8.)  was  meant  figu- 
ratively to  imply  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  its 
precepts ;  but  the  Jews  took  it  literally,  and  bound 
parts  of  the  law  about  their  wrists.  (See  Phylac- 
teries.) In  Isaiah  viii.  16,  "Bind  up  the  testimony, 
seal  the  law,"  is  to  be  understood  thus,  "  Seal  what 
thou  hast  been  writing,  bind  it  about  with  thread  or 
riband,  and  set  thy  seal  upon  it ; — for  closure  and 
confirmation  of  its  contents ;  to  witness  thy  confi- 
dence in  its  veracity,  and  thy  expectation  of  com- 
pletion." It  is  said  that  Daniel  was  the  most  learned 
of  the  Magi,  interpreters  of  dreams,  &:.c.  "  for  show- 
ing (explaining)  hard  sentences,  and  dissolving  of 
doubts  ;"  (Heb.  |ntop  ay^r.^,  untying  of  knots  ;)  also, 
chap.  V.  16.  where  "loosing"  things  which  were 
bound  is  used  to  express  the  explanation  of  things 
concealed.     See  Daniel. 

BIRD,  or  Fowl.  It  has  been  very  uselessly  dis- 
puted, whether  birds  came  originally  out  of  the  earth, 
or  out  of  the  water ;  and  whether,  as  to  the  use  of 
them  on  fast-days,  they  may  be  placed  among  fishes ; 
or  whether  they  are  really  flesh-m^at  as  much 
as  quadrupeds.  Moses,  speaking  of  the  creation  of 
birds,  says,  (Gen.  i.  20.)  "Let  the  waters  produce 
living  fishes,  and  fowls  upon  the  earth,  under  the 
firmament  of  heaven  ;"  but  the  Hebrew  runs  thus  ; 
"  Let  the  waters  produce  creeping  things  that  have 
life,  and  let  the  birds  fly  over  the  earth  ;"  and  chap, 
ii.  19.  intimates  that  birds  are  from  the  earth :  "  Out 
of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of 
the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air." 

Birds  are  classed  into  clean  or  unclean,  see  Lev. 
xi.  13 — 24.  and  Deut.  xiv.  11,  &c. 

From  the  legislator  who  had  issued  the  strictest 
injunctions  on  the  subject  of  clean  and  unclean 
beasts,  we  might  naturally  expect  directions  equally 
strict  respecting  birds,  a  class  no  less  distinguished 
among  themselves,  by  their  qualities,  and  their  modes 
of  Ufe.  But  here  his  characteristics  of  animals  de- 
rived from  the  feet  (see  Animals)  failed ;  nor  was  it 
easy  to  fix  on  marks  which  should,  in  every  instance, 
guide  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  the  country  rus- 
tic and  the  respectable  citizen.  Hence  we  meet  in 
the  Mosaic  institutes  with  no  reference  to  conforma- 
tion, as  the  means  of  distinguishing  birds  into  clean 
or  unclean,  lawful  or  unlawful ;  but  a  list  of  excep- 
tions forms  the  sacred  directory,  ajid  certain  kinds 
are  forbidden,  without  a  word  concerning  those 
which  are  allowed. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  number  of  species  of 
birds  is  greater  than  that  of  beasts ;  that  the  latter 
are  more  fixed  to  places,  more  resident,  more  home- 
stead ;  whereas  birds,  possessing  greater  powers  of 
extensive  migration,  and  many  of  them  being,  in 
fact,  temporary  visitants,  in  their  passage  to  various 
distances,  according  to  the  seasons,  they  might  give 
rise  to  many  difficulties  on  their  lawfulness  as  food, 
&c.  which  without  fixed  regulations  would  become 
not  a  httle  perplexing.  Birds,  also,  are  less  confined 
in  their  mode  of  life  than  beasts  are ;  some  are  at- 
tached to  the  land,  and  even  to  the  desert ;  others 
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take  to  tlie  water  naturally,  and  spend  their  lives, 
mostly,  on  that  element :  while  not  a  few  are  free  to 
the  enjoyment  of  both  land  and  water,  and  derive 
their  sustenance  from  either,  as  accident  or  Lnclina- 
tion  leads  them.  The  sacred  legislator  was  not  un- 
acquainted with  these  diversities,  and  he  has,  virtu- 
ally, rendered  them  subservient  to  his  leading  inten- 
tions. In  effect,  it  may  be  taken  as  certain,  that 
birds  which  live  on  grain  are  not  prohibited ;  and 
these,  as  is  well  known,  comprise  tlie  species  which 
have  been  domesticated  by  mankind ;  the  wilder 
game  are  lawful,  or  not,  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  food.  Binls  of  prey,  whether  they  subsist  on 
lesser  fowls,  or  on  animals,  or  on  reptiles,  or  on  any 
other  creature  having  hfe,  or  having  had  life,  are  de- 
cidedly rejected ;  this  includes  all  with  crooked 
beaks  and  strong  talons  ;  it  takes  in  also  those  which 
are  now  known  under  the  appellation  of  waders ; 
birds  of  the  marshes,  or  the  shores,  and  many  of 
the  open  sea,  as  well  as  of  lakes  and  rivers.  The 
same  principle,  of  admitting  no  second  digestion  of 
flesh,  which  had  its  influence  in  distinguishing  ani- 
mals, has  its  influence  also  here  though  we  cannot 
trace  it  in  all  cases,  and,  indee^  in  some  cases,  the 
exception  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  less  ob- 
vious causes. 

The  reader  will  not  be  surprised,  if,  under  these 
circumstances,  considerable  difficulty  should  be 
found  in  identifying  the  birds  enumerated  in  th© 
Mosaic  Ust  of  exceptions ;  they  have  occasioned  no 
small  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  learned ;  and 
no  one  who  is  competently  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, will  pronounce,  without  hesitation,  on  the  spe- 
cies under  consideration,  though  his  opinion  may  in- 
cline to  this  or  the  other,  and  he  may  reckon  gene- 
ral probabilities  in  his  favor.  Feeling  the  weigYit  of 
these  difficulties,  we  siiljmit  the  following  remarks 
in  elucidation  of  the  prohibitory  list  inserted  in  Le- 
viticus xi.  13,  et  seq. 

The  Eagle. — This  bird  is  well  known,  as  taking 
a  kind  of  pre-eminence  among  birds  of  prey. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  genus  in- 
tended. 

The  OssiFRAGE. — Inteq)reters  are  not  agreed  on 
this  bird ;  some  read  vulture,  others  the  black  eagle, 
others  the  falcon ;  the  name  Peres,  by  which  it  is 
called  in  the  Hebrew,  denotes  to  crush,  tb  break ;  and 
with  this  agrees  our  version,  which  implies  "the 
bone-breaker."  This  name  is  given  to  a  kind  of 
eagle,  from  its  habit  of  breaking  the  bones  of  its 
prey,  afler  it  has  eaten  the  flesh  ;  some  say  also,  that 
he  swallows  the  bones  thus  broken.  Onkelos  uses 
a  word  which  signifies  naked,  and  leads  to  the  vul- 
ture ;  indeed,  if  we  take  the  classes  of  birds  in  natu- 
ral order,  in  the  passage  before  us,  the  vulture  should 
follow  the  eagle  as  unclean.  The  Septuagint  and 
Vulgate  also  render  vulture;  and  so  do  Munster, 
Schindler,  and  the  Zurich  versions. 

The  OsPRET  is  most  probably  the  Halietus,  or  seor 
eagle;  or  perhaps  the  black  eagle,  which,  though 
among  the  smallest  of  its  tribe,  is  among  the  strongest. 
So  Homer  sj)eaks,  fll.  xxi.  verse  252.)  "Having  the 
rapidity  of  a  black  eagle,  {uiXavoc.)  that  bird  of 
prey  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  strongest  and  the 
swiflest  of  birds."  If  this  hint  be  admissible,  then 
the  vuhure,  distinguished  by  its  bald  head  and  neck, 
is  excluded,  on  one  side  ;  while  the  class  of  eagles 
which  have  a  superfluity  of  feathers  on  the  throat 
and  head,  are  excluded  on  the  other  side.  Of  these 
Bruce  offers  two,  the  Msser  Werk,  which  has  a  kind 
of  beard  of  feathers  under  his  chin  ;  and  the  Nisser 


Tokoor,  which  has  a  long  crest,  or  tuft,  on  the  back 
of  his  bead. 

The  VuLTDRK. — This  word  is  written  with  i, 
Daah,  (hk-i)  in  Lev.  but  in  Deut.  xiv.  with  n,  Raah^ 
(nxn) :  if*  the  first  of  these  be  correct,  it  leads  us,  not 
to  the  vulture,  but  to  the  }iatck ;  as  the  import  of  it  m 
the  smUl  or  rapid;  and  this  is  countenanced  by  the 
Samaritan  version,  which  reads  Daithah,  This 
tends  much  to  support  the  opinion,  that  the  second 
eagle  of  the  list  is  the  vulture;  since  the  vulture 
could  hardly  be  omitted ;  and  its  station  among  itfl 
associates  should  seem  to  be  earher  than  this.  As 
modern  naturalists,  this  is  the  proper  place  where 
we  should  expect  to  find  the  hawk ;  and  the  order 
is  so  natural,  that  fittle  seems  to  be  risked  in  assumina 
it  for  the  days  of  Moses ;  for,  though  we  are  wefl 
aware  that  the  natural  history  of  that  ancient  writer 
must  not  be  judged  by  the  principles  of  the  Linntean 
system ;  yet  where  nature  has  appointed  an  order,  ai 
we  may  safely  say,  in  this  instance,  what  should  for- 
bid the  earliest  naturalists  from  observing  it  ?  In 
favor  of  the  hawk  are  Jerome,  the  Arabic  versiona, 
Munster,  CastaUo,  Junius,  Diodati,  Buxtorf,  Schind- 
ler,  and  others. 

The  Kite  follows  the  hawk  with  propriety.  As 
there  are  several  kinds  of  these  birds,  no  doubt  but 
all  their  classes  were  intentionally  included  under 
one  name  that  was  best  known.  Whoever  should 
have  eaten  one  species  of  eagle,  or  of  hawk,  because 
another  species  was  named  in  the  text,  would  have 
found  the  consequence  of  his  transgression  in  the 
punishment  of  his  prevarication. 

Every  Raven  after  his  kind. — This  genus  no  doubt 
includes  the  crow,  the  pie,  &c.  and  therefore,  com- 
ing after  the  hawk  and  kite,  closes  this  list  of  birdi 
of  prey  with  great  propriety. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  are  birds  of 
wing,  highflyers,  such  as  roam  to  great  distances, 
and  prey  wherever  they  can.  Mr.  Bruce  describes 
multitudes  of  birds  as  following  the  armies  in  Abys- 
sinia ;  and  it  is  likely  that  among  them  would  be 
found  most  or  all  of  those  here  enumerated.  Per- 
haps some  are  not  only  birds  of  prey,  but  feed  on 
human  carcasses ;  which  would  be  a  further  cause  of 
their  pollution  and  prohibition. 

We  are  now  directed  to  a  very  different  claw  of 
birds,  which  commences  with — the  Owl, — say  our 
translators ;  but  this  is  clearly  a  mistake ;  the  word 
describes  "</ie  daughter  of  greediness,''^  i.  e.  the  Os- 
trich. Is  it  not  astonishing  that  this  bird,  whatever 
it  be,  should  have  been  described  as,  (l.|  the  ostiich, 
by  the  LXX ;  (2.)  the  Sirenes,  apparently  creatures 
of  fancy;  (3.)  the  owl;  and  (4.)  the  nightingale  9— 
What  have  these  birds  in  common,  that  can  justify 
such  variations  ?  The  three  Chaldee  versions,  On- 
kelos, Jonathan,  and  the  Jerusalem  paraphrase,  read 
jVaamah,  which  is  the  Arabic  name  for  the  ostrich ; 
Maimonides  and  the  Tahnud  agree  with  them. 

The  Night  Hawk. — That  a  voracious  bird  is  in- 
tended seems  clear  from  the  import  of  its  name, 
which  signifies  violence.  Bochart  supposes  it  to  be 
the  male  ostrich,  and  then  the  preceding  word  must 
be  restricted  to  the  female  ostrich.  The  LXX  and 
Vulgate  not  improperly  make  it  the  Night  Owl, 
[Stnx  Orientalis,)  which  Hasselquist  thus  describes : 
"  It  is  of  the  size  of  the  common  owl,  and  lodges  in 
the  large  buildings  or  ruins  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
and  sometimes  even  in  the  dwelling-houses.  The 
Arabs  settled  in  Egjrpt  call  it  Massasa,  and  the  Syr- 
ians, Banu.  It  is  extremely  voracious  in  Syria  ;  to 
such  a  degree,  that  if  great  care  is  not  taken  to  shut 
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the  windowB  at  the  coming  on  of  night,  he  enters 
the  houses  and  kills  the  children  ;  the  women,  there- 
fore, are  very  much  afraid  of  him." 

The  Cuckoo. — The  strength  of  the  versions  is  in 
favor  of  the  sea-mew;  the  original  name  may  de- 
note a  slender,  lean  bird ;  but  the  sea-mew,  as  a  water- 
bird,  seems  to  be  very  ill  placed  in  this  part  of  the 
list.  "The  Rhaad,  or  Saf-Saf,  is  a  granivorous  and 
gregarious  bird,  which  wanteth  the  hinder  toe.  There 
are  two  species  of  it ;  the  smaller  whereof  is  of  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  pullet,  but  the  larger  is  near  as 
big  as  the  Hoobaara,  differing  also  from  the  lesser  in 
having  a  black  head,  with  a  tuft  of  dark  blue  feathers 
immediately  below  it.  The  belly  of  them  both  is 
white,  the  back  and  the  wings  of  a  buff  color,  spot- 
ted with  brown  ;  whilst  the  tail  is  lighter,  marked  all 
along  with  black  transverse  streaks.  The  beak  and 
the  legs  are  stronger  than  in  the  partridge  kind. 
RhaadjWhich  denotes  thunder,  in  the  language  of  this 
country,  is  supposed  to  be  a  name  that  hath  been 
given  to  this  bird  from  the  noise  it  maketh  in  spring- 
ing from  the  ground ;  as  Saf-Sqf,  the  other  name, 
very  naturally  expresses  the  beating  of  the  air,  when 
it  got  upon  the  wing  ;" — "  And  is  not  unlike  in  name 
to  tlie  Sahaphy  or  Sah-haf,  which,  in  Lev.  xi.  16,  we 
translate  Cuckow."  (Shaw's  Travels,  p.  252.  fol. 
edit.  Note.)  Dr.  Geddes  renders,  "  the  Horn-Owl ;" 
but  is  this  distinct  enough  from  the  foregoing  ? 

The  Hawk,  after  his  kind. — This  bird  seems  to  be 
strangely  placed  here ;  we  had  kites  of  all  sorts  in 
the  former  lists ;  (verse  14.)  now,  after  the  ostrich, 
and  the  owl,  birds  of  no  flight  comparatively,  we 
have  the  hawks,  a  genus  much  more  likely  to  have 
been  included  before,  following  the  eagles  and  vul- 
ture*. The  ibis,  a  bird  so  common  in  Egy|Dt,  could 
hardly  be  omitted  in  the  list ;  or,  can  it  be  the  plov- 
er 7  Hasselquist  mentions  the  plover  of  Egypt, 
and  the  three-toed  plover.  We  should  seem  to  want 
a  wild  bird.  If  Mr.  Bruce's  Jlbou  Hannes  (vol.  v.  p. 
172.)  be,  OS  he  supposes,  the  ancient  Ibis  of  Egypt, 
perhaps  it  still  retains  the  Hebrew  name  JVetz,  for 
Abou  is  merely  the  Arabic  word  for  father,  and  Han- 
nes resembles  the  Hebrew  appellation  here  used,  q. 
han-J\/etz.  He  begins  his  account  of  the  Abou 
Hannes  by  saying,  "The  ancient  and  true  name  of 
this  bird  seems  to  be  lost ;  the  present  is  fancifully 
given  to  it,"  &c.  Perhaps  it  is  rather  disguised 
than  lost ;  but  this  is  conjecture,  and  nothing  more. 
This  bird  is  not  now  found  in  Egypt,  though  an- 
ciently it  was  worshipped  there,  and  was  very  nume- 
rous ;  it  is  therefore  not  the  ibis  of  Hasselquist.  The 
Arabic  title,  father,  is  probably  a  vestige  of  the  ancient 
idolatry,  of  which  this  bird  was  the  object.  [But  all 
the  ancient  versions  favor  the  hawk,     R. 

The  Little  Owl. — Such  is  the  translation  of  the 
LXX,  Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Jerome;  but  why 
should  the  owl  be  introduced  here  ?  he  was  named 
in  the  fonner  verse.  Our  translators  seem  to  have 
thought  the  owl  a  convenient  bird,  as  we  have  three 
owls  in  two  verses.  Dr.  Geddes  thinks  this  bird  is 
the  cormorant,  and  that  the  following  is  the  sea-gull ; 
but  we  incline  to  transpose  them.  It  begins  the  list 
of  water-birds,  whatever  bird  it  be.  Bochart  sup- 
poses it  to  be  the  pelican. 

The  Cormorant. — Dr.  Geddes  renders,  the  "sea- 
gull ;"  and  observes,  "  That  this  is  a  plunging;  bird,  I 
have  little  doubt.  Some  modem  critics  think  it  is 
the  Pelican  Baasanua  of  LinnsBUS.  The  Chaldee 
and  Syriac  \er9\oi\%y  fsh-catcher,  favor  this  rendering ; 
nor  less  the  Greek  Caiaractes,  which,  according  to 
Aristotle,  draws  for  its  food  fishes  from  th*e  bottom 


of  the  sea."  This  seems  to  be  a  clear  description  of 
the  cormorant,  which  certainly  is  one  of  the  best  of 
plungers ;  and  lives  wholly  on  fish ;  moreover,  thii 
Dird  m  some  parts  of  Asia  is  used  as  fish-catcher  for 
its  master,  who,  by  putting  a  collar  round  its  neck, 
prevents  it  from  swallowing  the  fish  it  has  caught, 
which  the  bird,  tlierefore,  brings  to  the  boat,  and  is 
afterwards  fed  with  a  part  of  its  i)rey.  To  this  also 
agrees  the  description  of  Aristotle.  Suidas  saya, 
"  the  Caiaractes  is  a  kind  of  sea  bird ;"  Aristotle 
says,  "  smaller  than  a  hawk."  Appian  {in  Ixeuticis) 
describes  tlie  Caiaractes  exactly  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  Gannet,  or  Soland  goose,  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland.  At  any  rate  the  Hebrew  legislator  in- 
tended a  water-bird ;  and  therefore  the  impropriety 
of  rendering  the  preceding  and  following  bird  "  owl" 
is  evident. 

The  Great  Owl. — This  is  strangely  placed,  after 
the  little  owl,  and  among  water-birds.  The  LXX 
render  Ibis ;  and  the  place  seems  to  be  very  proper 
for  the  Ibis ;  which  yet  is  not  likely  to  be  the  ancient 
Ibis  of  Egypt,  but  that  which  in  later  ages  received 
the  name.  The  following  is  Hasselquist's  account 
of  this  bird  : — "The  Ardea  Ibis  is  about  the  size  of  a 
raven-hen.  It  is  found  in  Lower  Egypt,  especially 
in  places  not  overflowed  by  the  Nile;  and  also  in 
those  from  which  the  water  is  withdrawn.  He  feeds 
on  insects  and  small  frogs,  which  abound  in  Egypt, 
both  before  and  after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile ;  in 
which  he  is  of  great  service  to  the  country.  They 
assemble  morning  and  evening,  especially  in  the 
gardens,  in  such  great  numbers,  that  the  palm-trees 
are  covered  with  them.  When  he  reposes  himself, 
he  sits  upright,  so  as  to  cover  his  feet  with  his  tail, 
and  to  straighten  his  neck  and  breast."  As  a  bird  of 
this  character  and  description  suits  the  situation  as- 
signed him  here,  it  is  much  preferable,  at  any  rate, 
to  "the  great  owl."  [But  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac 
versions  make  it  the  common  "  owl,"  in  which  they 
are  followed  by  Bochart.  In  Isaiah  xxxiv.  11,  also, 
this  bird  is  mentioned  with  the  raven,  as  inhabiting 
a  desert.    R. 

The  Swan. — This  bird,  in  Hebrew  Tinshemeth,  is 
extremely  doubtful ;  the  LXX  render  Porphyrion,  or 
purple  hen,  which  is  a  water-bird,  not  unlike  in  form 
to  those  which  have  preceded  it.  His  name  is  de- 
rived from  his  general  color.  Dr.  Geddes  observes, 
that "  the  root  signifies  to  breathe  out,  to  respire.  If 
etymology  were  our  guide,  it  would  point  to  a  well 
known  quality  in  the  swan,  that  of  being  able  to 
respire  a  long  time  with  his  bill  and  neck  under 
water,  and  even  plunged  in  the  mud."  The  conjec- 
ture of  Michaelis  may  not  be  improbable,  "that  it  \a 
the  goose,  which  every  one  knows  is  remarkable  for 
its  manner  of  breathing  out,  or  hissing,  when  pro- 
voked ;  or  even  when  under  a  small  degree  of  ap- 
prehension, without  being  provoked.  Michaelia 
says,  (p.  221.)  "  What  makes  me  conjecture  this  is, 
that  the  same  Chaldee  interpreters,  who,  in  Leviti- 
cus, render  Obija,  do  not  employ  this  word  in  Deut- 
eronomy, but  substitute  *the  white  Kak^  which,  ac- 
cording to  Buxtorf,  denotes  the  gooseJ'^  Perhaps 
Egypt  has  birds  of  the  wild-goose  kind ;  one  of 
which  is  here  alluded  to.  Norden  (vol.  ii.  p.  36.) 
mentions  "a  goose  of  the  Nile,  whose  plumage  was 
extremely  beautiful.  It  was  of  an  exquisite  aro- 
matic taste,  smelled  of  ginger,  and  had  a  great  deal 
of  flavor."  Can  a  bird  of  this  kind  be  the  Hebrew 
Tinshemeth  ? 

The  Pelican;  in  Hebrew  Kaat,  in  the  eastern 
versions,  Kik,  Kek,  or  Kak,     As  the  preceding  bird 
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cAlltd  the  white  Kak^  it  seems  to  suppose  a  simi- 
larity between  that  and  this,  through  it  infers  a  differ- 
tnce  of  color.  The  Talmud  describes  it  as  a  water- 
bird,  with  a  long  neck  ;  and  it  also  inhabits  deserts, 
Isa-  xxxiv.  11 ;  Zeph.  ii.  14;  Ps.  cii.  6.  The  LXX 
read  Palecas,  and  the  Vulgate,  Onocrotalus ;  on  the 
whole  this  bird  is  pretty  well  determined. 

The  Gier-Eagle. — No  eagle  is  a  water-JDird,  and 
for  this  reason,  were  there  no  other,  in  this  list  of 
water-birds,  we  ought  not  to  expect  an  eagle.  Most 
interpreters,  however,  are  willing  to  render  the  He- 
brew Rdcham  by  that  kind  of  Egyptian  vulture 
which  is  now  called  Rachami,  and  is  abundant  in 
the  streets  of  Cairo,  Vultur  percnopterus.  The 
description  which  Hasselquist  gives  of  this  bird  is 
horrible ;  but,  especially,  it  does  not  agree  with  a 
water-bird^  which  is  here  wanted :  "  It  is  hardly  ever 
seen  in  the  fields,  or  around  the  lakes  ;  it  is  an  im- 
pure bird,  and  a  carrion-eater."  Dr.  Geddes  says, 
"  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  this  bird  came  by 
its  name,  Rachamy   By  tracing  it,  however,  we  may 

Eerhaps  advance  some  way  toward  ascertaining  the 
ird.  Jonathan  and  the  Syrian  interpreter  translate, 
Serakreka;  Onkelos,  Jerakreka;  the  Talmud,  Sera- 
krak.  Dr.  Shaw  mentions  "  the  Shaga-rag,  of  the 
bigness  and  shape  of  a  jay,  though  with  a  smaller 
bill,  and  shorter  legs.  The  back  is  brownish  ;  the 
head,  neck,  and  belly  of  light  green ;  and  upon  the 
wings  and  tail  there  are  several  spots  or  rings  of  a 
deep  blue.  It  makes  a  squaUing  noise ;  and  builds 
in  the  banks  of  the  ShellifF,  Booberak,  and  other 
rivers."  This  description  approaches  that  of  the 
king-Jisher,  or  Alcyone ;  the  name  is  sufficiently  co- 
incident with  those  of  the  versions ;  and  if  the  M- 
cyone  may  represent  the  Racham,  we  see  at  once  that 
it  is  a  water-bird  ;  and  the  stories  of  this  bird's  ten- 
der affection  unite  in  the  character  of  the  Racham. 
"The  king-fisher  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers,  tuid 
feeds  on  fish.  To  compare  small  things  with  great, 
it  takes  its  prey  after  the  manner  of  the  osprey, 
balancing  itself  at  a  certain  distance  over  the  water  for 
a  considerable  space,  then,  darting  below  the  surface, 
brings  the  prey  up  in  its  feet.  It  makes  its  nest  in 
holes  in  the  sides  of  the  cliffs.  The  nest  is  very 
foetid,  by  reason  of  the  remains  of  fish  brought  to 
feed  the  young."  (Pennant'a  British  Zoology,  vol. 
ii.  p.  247.)  See  Ovid,  (Metam.  lib.  xi.)  for  the  ten- 
derness of  the  Alcyone.  Also  Theoc.  Idyll,  vii.  57. 
Virg.  Georg.  iii.  338.  Silius  Ital.  lib.  xiv.  275.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  Alcyones ;  that  some  are  known 
in  Egypt  we  are  informed  by  Hasselquist,  who  gives 
this  account  of  them :  "  Alcedo  Rudis  frequents  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  takes  the  fish  by  thrusting  his 
long  bill  into  the  water  like  the  gull.  Alcedo  Mgyp- 
tica  is  found  in  Lower  Egypt,  makes  his  nest  on  the 
date-trees,  and  the  sycamores,  which  grow  around 
Cairo.  Feeds  on  frogs,  insects,  and  fish  which  it 
finds  in  the  fields.  Its  voice  resembles  that  of  the 
raven."  Without  determining  on  the  probability  of 
this  conjecture,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Rachami  of 
Cairo  is  not  the  Racham  of  Moses;  as  a  bird  so  well 
known,  and  hardly  capable  of  being  lost,  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  acquiesced  in  by  commentators, 
were  it  the  bird  designed,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
marks of  Bruce,  vol.  v.  163,  &:.c. 

The  Stork. — It  is  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  He- 
brew Chasxdah  is  either  the  stork  or  the  heron ;  the 
rtork  is  by  much  the  more  probable  ;  and  indeed,  aa 
the  heron  is  not  a  bird  of  passage,  which  the  stork  is 
well  known  to  be,  we  may  acquiesce  in  this  bird  as 
the  Chasxdah. 


The  Heron. — This  bird  should  rather  be  included 
among  the  storks,  as  it  resembles  them  closely.  As 
commentators  are  quite  at  a  loss  on  this  subject,  in- 
somuch that  Dr.  Greddes  retains  the  original  word, 
"  Anaphas  of  every  kind,"  we  shall  be  excused  if 
we  extract  from  Dr.  Shaw  the  description  of  a  bird 
which  answers  to  what  the  passage  and  order  re- 
quire. It  is  probable  some  bird  very  near  akin  to 
this  was  the  reference  of  the  sacred  writer.  "  The 
Boo-onk,  or  long-neck,  is  of  the  bittern  kind,  some- 
what less  than  the  lapwing.  The  neck,  the  breast, 
and  the  belly  are  of  a  light  yellow  ;  but  the  back 
and  upper  part  of  the  wings  are  of  a  jet  black.  The 
tail  is  short ;  the  feathers  of  the  neck  are  long,  and 
streaked  with  white,  or  a  light  yellow.  The  bill, 
which  is  three  inches  long,  is  green,  in  fashion  like 
the  stork's ;  and  the  legs,  which  are  short  and  slen- 
der, are  of  the  same  color.  In  walking  and  search- 
ing for  food,  it  throweth  out  its  neck  seven  or  eight 
inches  ;  whence  the  Arabs  call  it  Boo-onk,  the  long- 
neck,  or,  the  father  of  the  neck."  This  is  reckoned 
by  the  doctor  among  water-birds ;  it  seems  to  be  a 
smaller  bird,  but  allied  in  form  and  manners  to  the 
kinds  under  prohibition. 

The  Lapwing,  Hoopoe,  or  Upcpa,  is  generally 
considered  as  the  bird  designed  by  the  original  word 
Dukiphath,  so  called  from  its  crest.  It  seems,  that 
the  Egyptians  call  the  hoopoe,  Kukupha,  and  the 
Syrians,  Kikupha ;  both  are  near  enough  to  the  He- 
brew Dukiphath ;  which,  therefore,  we  conclude,  is 
the  hoopoe. 

The  Bat. — This  rendering  has  the  authority  of 
most  versions  and  commentators. 

The  number  of  birds  prohibited  by  Moses  is 
twenty,  which  he  ranges  most  systematically. 
Those  which  we  have  tolerable  authority  to  believe 
are  correctly  rendered,  are  distinguished  by  small 
capitals. 
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Vulture. 
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Black   Eagle. 

Vuhure 

, 

Hawk. 

Kite 

,        , 

Kite. 

Raven 

.        . 

Ravew. 

Birds  qf  the  Land. 

Owl 

•        . 

Ostrich. 

Night  Hawk 

. 

,         , 

Night    Owl 

Cuckoo 

.         •         • 

,        , 

Saf-Saf. 

Hawk 

•                 • 

• 

Ancient  Ibis. 

Birds  qf  Uu  Water. 

Little  Owl 

•                 • 

•        • 

Sea-GulL 

Cormorant 

•                 • 

,        , 

Cormorant. 

Great  Owl 

•                                   • 

,        , 

Ibis  Ardea. 

Swan 

•                 •                 • 

Wild  Goose. 

Pelican 

• 

Pelican. 

Gier-Eagle 

. 

. 

Alcyone. 

Stork 

, 

.         , 

Stork. 

Heron 

.        . 

. 

Long  Neck. 

Lapwing 

• 

* 

HOOPOB. 

Bat 


Bat. 


For  ftirther  deseripdon  see  the  respective  articlfi 
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Moaee,  to  inculcate  humanity  on  the  Israelites,  or- 
ders, if  they  find  a  hird's  nest,  not  to  take  tlie  dam 
with  the  young,  but  to  suffer  the  old  one  to  fly  away, 
and  to  take  the  young  only. 

Birds  were  offered  in  sacrifice  on  many  occasions : 
in  the  sacrifices  for  sin,  he  who  had  not  a  lamb,  or  a 
kid,  (Lev.  v.  7,  8.)  "might  offer  two  turtles,  or  two 
young  pigeons,  one  for  a  sin-offering,  the  other  for 
a  bumt-onering."  Moses  relates  at  length  the  man- 
ner of  the  sacrifice  of  fowls  in  Lev.  i.  14,  15,  16. 
Some  interpreters  insist,  that  the  head  of  the  bird 
was  pulled  off;  others,  that  there  was  only  an  open- 
mg  made  with  the  larger  finger-nails,  between  the 
head  and  the  throat,  without  separating  entirely  the 
head  fi-om  the  body.  The  text  does  not  intimate 
what  was  done  with  the  head,  if  it  were  separated. 
It  is  observed,  that  when  Abraham  offered  birds 
(Gen.  XV.  10.)  for  a  burnt-offering,  he  did  not  divide 
them,  but  placed  them  entire  on  the  other  victims. 
In  other  places,  where  Moses  speaks  of  the  sacrifice 
of  birds,  he  does  not  command  the  head  to  be  pluck- 
ed off.  (See  Lev.  v.  7,  8.)  When  a  man  who  had 
been  smitten  with  a  leprosy  was  healed,  he  came  to 
the  entrance  of  the  camp  of  Israel,  and  the  priest 
went  out  to  inspect  him,  whether  he  were  entirely 
cured.  Lev.  xiv.  5,  6.  After  this  inspection,  the  lep- 
rous person  came  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
offered  two  living  sparrows,  or  two  pure  birds,  those 
of  which  it  was  lawful  to  eat  He  made  a  wisp  with 
branches  of  cedar  and  hyssop,  tied  together  with  a 
thread,  or  scarlet  riband ;  and  after  he  had  filled  an 
earthen  pot  with  running  water,  that  the  blood  of 
the  bird  might  be  mingled  with  it,  the  priest,  dipping 
the  bunch  of  hyssop  and  cedar  into  the  water, 
sprinkled  with  it  the  leper  who  was  healed  ;  after 
which,  he  set  the  living  bird  at  liberty. 

In  Palestine,  dead  bodies  were  sometimes  left  ex- 
posed to  birds  of  prey,  as  appears  from  Scripture ; 
but,  generally,  they  were  buried  in  the  evening. — 
The  ancients  hunted  birds;  Baruch  (iii.  17.)  speak- 
ing of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  says,  "  They  had  their 
pastime  with  the  fowls  of  the  air."  Daniel  tells 
Nebuchadnezzar,  that  "  Grod  had  made  the  fowls  of' 
the  air  subject  to  him  ;"  (Dan.  ii.  38.)  very  much  as 
the  art  of  hawking  was  formerly  in  great  repute  in 
Britain,  as  it  continues  to  be  in  some  parts  abroad. 

The  prophets  speak  often  of  birds  of  passage,  of 
the  swallow,  and  of  the  stork,  that  return  to  their 
habitation.  In  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  God 
says  that  he  will  recall  his  captive  people  like  a  bird 
from  a  far  country.  The  Lord,  speaking  of  his  peo- 
ple, says,  "  Mine  heritage  is  unto  me  as  a  speckled 
bird ;  the  birds  round  about  are  against  her :  come 
ye,  assemble  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  come  to  de- 
vour," Jer.  xii.  9.  A  speckled,  or  striped  bird,  that 
is,  unnaturally  speckled,  or  striped,  as  if  by  having 
been  dyed ;  it  being  very  conformable  to  the  nature 
of  birds,  that  such  an  appearance  should  draw  to- 
gether the  neighboring  birds,  (as  an  owl  does,  by 
day-light,)  emd  that  they  should  molest  and  injure 
the  sufferer,  often  fatally. — Joseph  Kimchi,  who  is 
followed  by  Calmet,  takes  the  idea  in  a  somewhat 
different  sense,  saying,  a  Chaldee  word  nearly  re- 
lated, signifies  to  dip,  or  stain : — may  the  idea  import 
here,  a  bird  stained,  or  sprinkled  with  her  own  blood  ? 
The  LXX  and  Bochart  translate  the  Hebrew — "  Is 
not  mine  heritage  become  like  a  hyena  against  me  ? 
Is  not  all  mine  heritage  surrounded  by  wild  beasts  ?^ 
and  the  latter  justly  observes,  that  the  original  will  bear 
the  sense  of  a  ravenous  wild  beast ;  while  the  Arabs 
call  the  hyena  by  a  name  enti  Ay  similar,  and  so  may 


apply  either  to  bird  or  to  wild  beast.  In  confirmation 
of  this  rendering,  it  is  remarked,  that  this  agrees  weh 
with  the  foregoing  verse,  wherein  the  heritage  is  com- 
pared to  a  yelling  Uon.  But  may  it  not  be  said,  tliat 
the  prophet,  havmg  taken  one  metaphor  from  wild 
beasts,  now  selects  another  from  among  birds  ?  An 
owl  by  day-light  is  followed  and  provoked  by  num- 
bers, even  of  the  smaller  birds.  May  then  this  ex- 
pression signify  a  bird  streaked,  wounded,  and 
sprinkled  with  its  own  blood,  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies, who,  themselves  not  being  able  completely  to 
devour  it,  call  on  the  beasts  of  the  field  to  complete 
their  purpose  .'*  [The  most  suita:ble  version  of  this 
passage  seems  to  be  the  following :  "  Lo,  a  ravenous 
beast,  a  hyena,  is  my  heritage !  lo,  ravenous  beasts 
are  against  it  on  every  side !"  i.  e.  the  Jews  are 
wild  beasts,  rather  than  men,  but  I  will  bring  against 
them  other  wild  beasts,  viz.  the  Chaldeans,  &c  This 
comports  well  with  verse  8,  and  also  with  what 
immediately  follows.  See  Rosenmiiller  Com.  in 
Jerem.  xii.  9.     R. 

The  Hebrew  word  zippor,  translated  generally 
sparrow,  is  likewise  taken  for  any  small  bird.  The 
Preacher,  speaking  of  old  men,  says,  (Eccl.  xii.  4.) 
"  They  rise  up  at  the  voice  of  the  bird,"  that  is,  very 
early.  The  Greek,  omis,  signifies  a  bird,  a  hen  ;  and 
the  translator  of  Origen  has  used  pullet  for  bird. 

One  of  the  engravings  given  under  the  article  Air- 
TAR  has  shown  that  the  Ibis,  a  kind  of  stork,  was  so 
venerated  in  Egypt,  as  to  be  an  allowed  inmate  in 
sacred  structures :  something  of  the  same  kind  oc- 
curs also  in  Persia,  for  Thevenot  says,  (p.  122.) 
"  Within  a  mosque,  at  Oudjioun,  lyes  interred  the 
son  of  a  king,  called  Schah-Zadeh-Imam-Dgiafer, 
whom  they  reckon  a  saint ;  the  dome  is  rough  cast 
over ;  before  the  mosque  there  is  a  court,  well  plant- 
ed over  with  high  plane-trees,  on  which  we  saw  a 
great  many  storks,  thai  haunt  thereabout  all  the  ytur 
roundy  This  should  be  compared  with  the  reason- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  article  referred  to. 

BIRTH  is  taken  for  the  natural  descent  of  off- 
spring from  its  parent :  figuratively.  New  Birth  im- 
ports an  entire  change  of  princi{)les,  maimers  and 
conduct.     See  Regeneration. 

There  have  been  great  difficulties  started,  on  the 
nature  of  the  instrument  rendered  stools  in  our  trans- 
lation, Exod.  i.  16.  "  And  the  king  of  Egypt  said  to 
the  Hebrew  midvnves.  When  ye  do  the  ofl[ice  of  a 
midwife  to  the  Hebrew  women,  and  see  them  upon 
the  stools,  if  it  be  a  son,  then  ye  shall  kill  him  ;  but 
if  it  be  a  daughter,  then  she  shall  live."  According 
to  this  rendering,  the  women  in  lal)or  were  to  be 
seated  on  stools,  for  their  more  easy  delivery.  Now, 
(1.)  this  is  contrary  to  the  attitude  ado[)ted  in  the 
East  for  women  in  labor,  which  is  standing;  (2.) 
the  Hebrew  word  d-'J^n,  obnayim,  dual,  implies, 
from  its  very  etymology,  instruments  of  stone  ;  which 
surely  would  not  be  adapted  for  such  occasions. 
[The  difficulty,  however,  is  avoided  by  a  correct 
translation  of  the  passage,  as  follows:  "When  ve 
deliver  the  Hebrew  women,  and  ye  look  upon  the 
bathing-troughs,  (i.  e.  upon  the  children  while  bath- 
ing them,j  if  it  be  a  son,  ye  shall  kill  him,  etc."  Not 
but  that  the  mid  wives  would  know  the  sex  of  the 
child  before  they  came  to  bathe  it ;  but  the  intention 
and  spirit  of  the  command  seem  to  be,  that  they 
should  destroy  the  male  infants  tohUe  thus  bathing 
them,  by  drowning  them  privately,  or  as  if  by  acci- 
dent. That  the  word  is  in  the  dual  form,  may  have 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  such  a  laver  was 
composed  of  two  stones,  one  of  which  senred  as  s 
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eov«r.  A  practice  entirely  similar  is  described  by 
Theveiiot,  (ii.  p.  98.)  as  prevailing  at  the  Persian 
court.  R.]  "  The  kings  of  Persia  are  so  afraid  of 
being  depnved  of  that  power  which  they  abuse,  and 
are  so  apprehensive  of  being  dethroned,  tliat  they 
de«troy  tJie  children  of  their  female  relations,  when 
they  are  brought  to  bed  of  hoys,  by  putting  them  into 
an  earthen  trough,  where  they  suffer  them  to  starve :" 
that  is,  we  suppose,  under  pretence  of  preparing  to 
wash  them,  they  let  them  pine  away,  or  contrive  to 
destroy  them  in  the  water. 

This  expression  of  Thevenot  carries  the  matter 
further  than  most  authors  whom  we  have  perused. 
That  eastern  sultans  have  occasion ly  deprived,  and 
gtill  do  occasionally  deprive,  children  bom  in  their 
seraglios  of  life,  directly  after  their  birth,  even  though 
themselves  be  the  fathers,  is  well  authenticated :  we 
find,  also,  that  the  internal  management  of  a  seraglio 
is  greatly  influenced,  or  directed,  by  the  head  sultana- 
mother  ;  who  usually  sways  the  black  eunuchs,  and 
who  often,  as  soon  as  the  child  is  born,  appoints  its 
destruction,  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  others, 
whom  she  favors  in  their  prospects  of  the  succession. 
But  that  this  should  extend  to  children  of  the  sul- 
tan's female  relations  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  referred  to 
extraordinary  circumstances,  such  as  political  suspi- 
cions, rather  than  to  the  regular  course  of  things. 
"They  pointed  us  to  some  handkerchiefs,  hke  cra- 
vats, round  the  necks  of  certain  figures,  in  number 
120,  being  representations  of  that  em{>eror's  children, 
which  were  all  strangled  in  one  day,  by  order  of  his 
successor."  This  was  done  in  the  seraglio  at  Con- 
stantinople, as  we  learn  from  Tournefort.  The  fact 
is  confirmed  by  others;  and,  indeed,  it  comes  much 
to  the  same,  if  it  be  not  rather  less  compassionate,  to 
suffer  a  number  of  young  persons  to  arrive  at  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  maturity,  and  then  to  destroy  them 
through  political  jealousy,  than  to  put  them  out  of 
their  misery  directly  after  they  enter  upon  it,  and  to 
close  at  once  that  life  which  is  dvistined  to  know  lit- 
tle good,  perhaps  to  know  much  evil ;  and,  very 
probably,  to  a  melancholy  dissolution,  at  a  time  when 
it  is  intimately  susceptible  both  of  hopes  and  of  fears. 
See  Judges  ix.  5  ;  2  Kings  x.  7. 

These  remarks  are  introductory  to  the  inferences, 
(1.)  that  children  who  are  born  from  branches  of 
blood  royal,  or  in  such  stations  as,  by  an  ungracious 
forecast,  may  be  regarded  as  capable  of  aspiring  to 
the  crown,  or  the  government,  are  the  objects  of  sus- 
picion ;  not  those  of  the  commonalty  in  general. 
Children  of  grandees,  or  chiefs,  that  is,  of  leading 
men,  are  exposed  to  this  danger,  not  those  of  peas- 
ants and  slaves.  Apply  this  to  the  situation  of  Israel 
in  Egypt ;  it  was  not  every  child,  every  son  bom 
throughout  all  Israel,  as  well  those  in  the  country  of 
Goshen  as  those  in  the  capital  of  Egypt,  that  was  in- 
cluded in  the  directions  of  Pharaoh;  but  those  of 
the  chiefs,  the  principals;  for,  had  Pharaoh  thus 
treated  all  Israel,  he  had  undoubtedly  raised  a  re- 
bellion ;  he  had  diminished  his  stock  of  slaves,  which 
was  his  property  ;  whereas,  the  depriving  that  peo- 
ple of  chiefs  answered  his  purpose  equally  well. 
He  acted  much  according  to  the  custom  of  his  own 
court  and  seraglio,  and  did  not  very  greatly  extend 
it,  except  by  including  a  distinct  race,  and  a  sojourn- 
ing peo>Je.  (2.)  It  was  impossible  that  two  Hebrew 
midwives  coukl  officially  attend  all  the  women  of 
Itrael  in  Goshen,  &c.  but  they  might  be  sufficient 
for  those  in  the  royal  city,  at  least  for  the  wives  of 
chiefs,  and  such,  we  apprehend,  resided  here  only 
during  tl^eir  turn  to  share  in  the  labors  assigned  to 


their  people.  These  considerations  coincide  with 
the  idea  previously  suggested,  that  Moses  and  Aaron 
were  of  note  and  rank,  among  the  Israelites,  by  birth 
and  by  natural  condition  ;  and  they  agree  perfectly 
with  die  account  of  Josephus,  who  relates  that  the 
birth  of  Moses  was  predicted,  as  of  a  child  who 
should  wear  the  crown  of  Pharaoh,  taking  it  from 
him :  that  is,  Pharaoh  feared  some  illustrious  youth 
would  rise  up  to  destroy  him,  and  to  deliver  Israel, 
which  fear  became  his  torment.  Pharaoh,  being 
deluded  by  the  midwives,  "directed  all  his  people, 
his  officers,  his  superintendents,  his  guards,  &c.  to 
watch  the  Israelites,  men  as  well  as  women,  and  to 
scrutinize  strictly  what  rites  of  circumcision  were 
going  forward,  as  these  indicated  the  birth  of  boys ; 
and,  on  discovering  such  male  infants,  they  should 
drown  them  in  the  Nile;  meaning,  infants  in  and 
around  the  royal  city ;  for  in  the  open  country  ol 
Goshen,  this  watching  had  been  impossible,  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  order  had  been  attended  with  hazard 
to  the  officers,  opportunities  of  concealment  were  in- 
finitely more  numerous,  and  the  mention  of  the  river 
seems  to  imply  nearness  to  it,  which  might  not  be 
the  fact  in  some  parts  of  Goslien ;  and  could  not  be 
the  fact  in  any  great  part  of  it,  if  the  situation  usually 
assigned  to  that  country  be  adopted,  that  is,  between 
Egypt  and  the  Red  sea. 

These  extracts  serve  to  illustrate  the  conduct  of 
Herod ;  first,  toward  his  own  sons  ;  (see  Herod  ;) 
secondly,  toward  the  infants  at  Bethlehem ;  for,  if 
the  khigs  of  Persia  destroy  the  infants  of  their  own 
relations,  and  if  the  king  of  Egypt,  fearing  the  birth 
of  Moses,  was  peculiarly  jealous  and  vigilant,  w'  re 
is  the  wonder,  that  Herod  destroyed  the  infan  of 
Bethlehem,  under  the  idea,  that  among  them  was 
concealed  a  pretender  to  his  crown  ?  He  did  no 
more  than  was  approved  and  practised  in  the  East 
in  such  cases ;  nay,  perhaps  he  might  applaud  his 
own  clemency  in  that  he  did  not  destroy  the  parents 
also,  with  their  elder  ofTspring,  but  only  infants  en- 
tering on  their  second  year. 

In  confirmation  of  the  proposition,  that  the  chU- 
dren,  not  the  mothers,  were  washed  in  stone  vessels 
containing  water,  Mr.  Taylor  has  given  in  his  Frag- 
ments an  engraving  from  an  ornamental  basso  re- 
hevo  on  a  sepulchral  urn,  which  shows  a  midwife 
in  the  act  of  placing  a  new-born  infant  in  a  vessel, 
apparently  of  the  same  nature,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, as  the  Hebrew  laver:  her  intention  is,  evident- 
ly, to  wash  the  child ;  while  the  mother  sits  in  an 
enfeebled  attitude,  looking  on.  An  attendant  holds 
a  capacious  swather,  to  receive  the  child  after  wash- 
ing; and  the  notice  of  the  time  of  the  child's  birth, 
and  perhaps  its  horoscope,  occupies  a  female,  who 
stands  behind,  and  who  inscribes  it  with  a  stylus  on 
a  globe.  This  representation,  he  remarks,  proves 
that  children  were  committed  to  the  midwife  for  the 
purpose  of  being  washed  ;  Pharaoh  might,  therefore, 
say  to  the  Hebrew  midwives,  or  to  these  Egyptian 
women  who  were  midwives  to  the  Hebrew  women, 
as  was  the  opinion  of  Josephus,  "When  you  are 
engaged  in  washing  the  Israelite  infants,  if  they  be 
boys,  contrive  to  drown  them  in  the  water."  This 
order  not  succeeding  to  his  mind,  he  directed  liif 
officers  to  seize,  and  to  drown  by  force,  whatever 
young  Israelites  (boys)  they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 

The  ancients  oestowed  considerable  attention  on 
the  washing  of  a  new-bom  infant ;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  in  some  degree  ceremonious.  "The  Lacede- 
monians," says  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Lycurgua, 
"  washed  the  new-bom  infant  in  trine,  (principally 
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oo  doubt,  persons  of  propeny,)  meaning  thereby  to 
strengthen  the  infant ;"  but  generally  they  washed 
the  child  in  water ;  warmed,  perhaps,  in  Greece ; 
cold,  perhaps,  in  Egypt ;  or  according  to  the  season. 
We  see,  then,  tliat  the  washing  of  a  child  newly  born 
was  a  business  of  some  consideration  :  how  easily, 
thenifore,  did  tlie  hearers,  and  readers,  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  comprehend  the  phrases  "  the  washing 
of  regeneration  ;"  or  "  the  new  birth ;"  the  being 
l>om  "  a  second  time,  of  water ;"  the  initiatory,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  revivificatory^  ordinance  of  baptism  ! 

The  al)ove  mentioned  engraving  suggests  another 
subject  of  inquiry,  respecting  the  swaddling  clothes 
appropriate  to  infants ;  an  article  but  imperfectly 
known  by  us.  Our  translation  has,  as  it  may  be 
thought  somewhat  improperly,  used  the  term  swad- 
dling bands;  which  implies  a  number  of  small 
pieces — narrow  rolls — strips — bands:  but  the  true 
import  of  the  word  is,  more  probably,  that  of  a  large 
cloth  or  wrapper  ;  such  as  the  female  figure  in  the 
engniving  holds  up,  extended,  ready  to  receive  the 
child  ;  an  envelo|)e  of  considerable  capacity  and  am- 
plitude. With  tliis  idea  agree  what  accounts  have 
reached  us  of  this  part  of  attention  to  children  among 
the  ancients :  "  The  child  being  washed,  it  was  wrap- 
ped in  a  cloth,  woven  for  this  purjjose  by  the  mother 
m  the  time  of  her  virginity ;  as  may  be  conjectured 
by  that  which  Creusa  made  for  Ion."  This,  we 
may  conceive,  was  lined  throughout  for  greater 
warmth ;  we  may  suppose,  too,  the  lining  was  soft 
and  comfortable,  while  the  outside  was  richly  orna- 
mented. "  On  this  side,"  that  is,  the  outside  of  it, 
"the  Erecthidse  had  worked  the  representation  of 
Medusa's  head,  and  the  snakes  of  her  hair;  besides 
two  dragons,  drawn  in  gold,  with  other  ornaments." 
This  description  evidently  imj)lies  that  considerable 
labor  and  care  had  been  bestowed  on  this  article ; 
so  that  a  handsome  cloth  of  the  kind  could  be  pro- 
curable only  by  a  ])arent  in  easy  circumstances.  But, 
however  that  might  be,  the  inference  is  clear,  that 
this  cloth  was  large ;  that  it  was  not  {)roj)erly  bands, 
but  of  some  extent ;  otherwise,  it  could  not  have 
contained  all  these  decorations,  nor  would  it,  we 
may  suppose,  have  been  esteemed  worthy  of  receiv- 
ing them. 

Let  us  combine  the  8U})po8ition  of  size,  or  ampli- 
tude of  dimension,  with  a  swaddling  cloth ;  while 
we  examine  places  where  the  word  occurs  in  Scrip- 
ture.— Job  xxxviii.  8,  9.  "  Who  closed  the  opening 
made  by  the  sea,  in  its  bursting  forth  as  from  the 
womb  ;  when  I  placed  my  cloud  as  its  vestment, 
and  thick  darkness  as  its  swaddling  cloth  ?" — when  1 
enveloped  it  in  thick  clouds,  for  its  immediate  cloth- 
ing, and  surrounded  it  by  extensive  darkness,  as  a 
wrapper — involving  it  wholly.  Surely,  the  idea  of 
a  broad,  ample  covering  better  suits  this  passage 
than  that  of  narrow  belts,  or  bands. 

Having  hinted  that  not  every  woman  could  pro- 
cure this  ample  covering,  it  remains  to  connect  the 
idea  of  a  mother  in  easy  circumstances  with  the  fol- 
lowing passages.  Lam.  ii.  20.  "  Behold,  O  Lord, 
and  consider  to  whom  thou  ha.st  done  this:  shall  the 
women  eat  tlieir  fruit,  their  little  ones  whom  they 
have  swaddled"  in  costly  rol)e8 ;  and  to  whom  they 
have  jiaid  every  attention  that  delicacy  could  sug- 
gest to  persijns  of  consequence  ;  persons  fit  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  "  priest  and  the  prophet,"  honor- 
able by  condition  of  life.  Surely,  this  rtiises  tlie  sen- 
timent, and  is  perfectly  coincident  with  a  similar  af- 
flictive prophecy,  (DeuL  xxviii.  56,  57 ;  Jer.  xix.  9.) 
Mid  with  the  well-known  melancholy  history  in  Jo- 


sephus.  So,  in  the  same  chapter,  verse  22,  "  those 
whom  I  had  swaddled,  with  great  care  and  solici- 
tude, and  had  reared  them  to  a  hopeful  time  of  life, 
my  enemy  hath  consumed."  Though  nature  knowg 
no  difference  between  the  loss  of  a  child  to  a  poor 
person,  and  tlie  same  loss  to  a  rich  person,  yet  poe- 
try heightens  its  figure,  by  contrasting  former  deli- 
cacy with  present  distress ;  and  such  seems  to  be 
the  mode  adopted  by  the  prophet  in  this  passage,  to 
increase  the  pathos  of  his  representation.  [The  He- 
brew word  in  these  passages  is  not  that  which  com- 
monly signifies  to  swaddle,  although  so  translated ; 
but  it  means  rather  to  carry  on  the  arm,  to  dandle,  Slc. 
The  above  remarks,  therefore,  are  applicable  only  to 
the  English  version.     R. 

Ezek.  xvi.  4.  "  And  as  for  thy  nativity"  it  was  the 
very  reverse  of  respectable ;  "  for  in  the  day  thou 
wast  bom  thy  navel  was  not  cut,  neither  wast  thou 
washed  in  water,  to  supple  thee :  in  salting  thou  wast 
not  salted ;  in  swaddling  thou  wast  not  swaddled''' — in 
a  large,  capacious  swaddling  cloth,  as  a  rich  person's 
child  would  have  been.     This  is  certainly  the  sense 

of  the  prophet.      LXX,  xa'i  h  ana{)yuvoiq  ovK  ionaQya- 

v<o-»rig.  The  idea  may  be  applied  to  an  occurrence 
in  the  New  Testament ;  of  the  [)ropriety  of  which 
application  the  reader  will  judge  with  candor. 
Luke  ii.  7.  "  The  virgin  mother  brought  forth  her 
son,  the  first-bom;  and  she  envelojied  him  in  an 
ample  swaddling  robe,  such  as  befitted,  at  least  in 
some  degree,  the  heir  of  David's  house  ;  and  she 
took  that  kind  of  care  of  him  which  persons  in  com- 
petent circumstances  take  of  their  new-born  infants." 
If  this  be  a  fact,  observe,  how  it  became  a  sign  to 
the  shepherds :"  You  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped 
in  a  handsome  swaddling  cloth — though  lying  in  a 
Luke  ii.  12.  For  aught  we  know,  they 
found  in  Bethlehem,  then  crowded  to 
a  dozen  or  a  score  of  infants  lying  in  man- 


manger, 
might  have 
excess. 


gers  ;  but  none  with  those  contradictory  marks  of 
dignity  and  indignity  ;  of  noble  descent,  and  of  per- 
sonal inconvenience ;  of  respectable  station,  and  of 
refuge-taking  poverty ;  in  short,  the  comfortable  and 
lined  swaddling  cloth,  which  no  doubt  the  mother 
brought  with  her,  and  the  rocky,  inconvenient,  out- 
cast-looking residence  in  which  for  the  time  being 
the  object  of  their  patriotic  hopes,  and  of  their  pious 
researches,  was  secluded.  This  carries  us  a  little 
further :  if  it  were  customary  for  "  motliers  in  their 
virgin  state"  to  work,  and  ornament,  this  article  of 
future  expectancy,  and  if  the  Virgin  Mary  had  actu- 
ally worked  such  a  one,  then  she  was  not  without 
leisure,  means,  and  skill  equal  to  the  performance ; 
consequently,  she  could  not  have  been  excessively 
poor,  nor  under  the  control  of  others,  that  is,  in  ser- 
vitude ;  but  must  have  enjoyed  advantages  not  be- 
low those  of  the  medium  rank  of  women  in  her  time 
and  nation.     All  this,  however,  is  only  conjecture. 

BIRTHRIGHT,  the  privilege  of  first-bom  son. 
(See  First-born.)  Among  the  Hebrews,  as,  in- 
deed, among  most  other  nations,  the  first-bom  en- 
joyed particular  privileges ;  and  wherever  polygamy 
was  tolerated,  it  was  highly  necessary  to  fix  them 
(See  Deut.  xxi.  15 — 17.)  They  consisted,  first,  in  a 
right  to  the  priesthood,  which,  before  the  law,  waa 
in  the  eldest  of  the  familv ;  but  when  brethren  sepa- 
rated into  families,  each  became  priest  and  head  over 
his  own  house.  Secondly,  the  birthright  consisted 
in  receiving  a  double  portion  of  the  father's  property 
above  hii  brethren.  This  is  explained  two  waya: 
some  suppose  that  half  the  whole  inheritance  wai 
jB^ven  to  the  elder  brother,  and  the  other  half  shared 
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in  equal  parts  among  the  rest.  But  the  rabbins  in- 
forrri  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  first- bom  took  for 
his  share  twice  as  much  as  any  of  his  brethren.  If 
the  first  bom  died  before  the  division  ^S  the  ^ather^s 
inheritance,  and  left  aiiy  children,  his  right  dev^olved 
to  his  heirs.  First-born  daughters  were  not  invest- 
ed with  these  privileges.  Esau  sold  his  birthright 
to  Jacob,  who,  in  consequence,  had  a  right  to  de- 
mand from  his  father  the  privileges  annexed  to  it ; 
Jacob  transferred  the  right  of  the  fir8t-b*)m  from 
Reuben  to  Joseph;  and  David  from  Adonijah  to 
Solomon.     See  Inheritance. 

BJSHLAM  MITHRIDATH,  one  of  the  king  of 
Persia's  officers  on  this  side  the  Euphrates,  who 
wrote  to  king  Artaxerxes,  desiring  him  to  forbid 
the  Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple,  Ezra  iv.  7. 

BISHOP,  in  Greek,  'Emaxonog^  in  Latin,  episcopusy 
•n  overseer^  one  who  has  the  inspection  and  direction 
of  any  thing.  Nehemiah  speaks  of  the  overseer  of 
the  Levites  at  Jerusalem :  (Neh.  xi.  22. \  Uzzi  had 
the  inspection  of  the  other  Levites.  Tne  Hebrew 
pdkidj  rendered  episcopus,  has  the  same  signification. 
Tlie  Athenians  gave  this  name  to  the  person  who 
presided  in  their  courts  of  justice  ;  and  the  Digest 
gives  it  to  those  magistrates  who  had  the  inspection 
of  the  bread  market,  and  other  things  of  that  nature: 
but  the  most  common  acceptation  of  the  word  bish- 
op, is  that  which  occurs  Acts  xx.  28.  and  in  Paul's 
epistles,  (Phil.  i.  1.)  where  it  signifies  the  pastor  of  a 
church.  Peter  calls  Jesus  Christ,  "the  Shepherd 
and  Bishop  of  our  souls,"  1  Pet.  ii.  25.  Paul  de- 
scribes the  quahties  requisite  in  a  bishop,  1  Tim.  iii. 
2;  Tit.  i.  7,  &c. 

BITHRON,  2  Sam.  ii.  29.  This  word  means  the 
same  as  Bether,  which  see.  It  probably  denotes 
here  a  region  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  not  any  definite 
place.     R. 

BITHYNIA,  (1  Pet.  i.  1.)  a  province  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, in  the  northern  part  of  that  peninsula ;  on  the 
shore  of  the  Euxine,  having  Phrygia  and  Galatia  to 
the  south.  It  is  famous  as  being  one  of  the  prov- 
inces to  which  the  apostle  Peter  addressed  his  first 
epistle  ;  also,  as  having  been  under  the  government 
of  Pliny,  who  describes  the  manners  and  characters 
of  the  Christians  there,  about  A.  D.  106;  also  for  the 
holding  of  the  most  celebrated  council  of  the  Christian 
church  in  the  city  of  Nice,  its  metropolis,  about  A.  D. 
325.  It  should  seem  to  be,  with  some  justice,  con- 
sidered as  a  [)rovince  taught  by  Peter ;  and  we  read 
(Acts  xvi.  7.)  that  when  Paul  attempted  to  go  into 
Bithynia,  the  Spirit  suffered  him  not.  It  is  directly 
opposite  to  Constantinople. 

BITTER.  BITTERNESS.  The  Lord  says  to 
the  Jews,  "  I  will  send  the  Chaldeans  against  you, 
that  bitter  nation,"  Hab.  i.  6.  "  Take  care,  lest  peo- 
ple who  are  bitter  of  soul  run  upon  thee,"  Judg. 
xviii.  25.  David  in  his  flight  (2  Sam.  xvii.  8.)  wa>! 
accompanied  by  men  bitter  of  soul,  or  chafed  in  their 
minds  as  a  bear  bereaved.  The  energy  of  tiiese  ex- 
pressions is  sufficiently  discernible  ]  denoting  vexa- 
tion, anger,  fury.  Sometimes  bitterness  of  soul  sig- 
nifies only  grief,  1  Sam.  i.  10  ;  2  Kings  iv.  27.  The 
waters  of  jealousy,  which  women  suspected  of  adul- 
tery were  obliged  to  drink,  are  called  bitter  waters, 
Numb.  Y.  19.  (See  Jealousy.)  "Bitter  envying," 
(Jam.  iii.  14.]  denotes  mortal  and  permanent  hatred. 
King  Hezekiah  in  his  hymn  says  (Isa.  xxxviii.  17.] 
that,  "in  the  midst  of  his  peace,  he  was  attacked 
with  great  bitterness,"  a  very  dangerous  disease. 

BITTER  HERBS.  The  Hebrews  were  com- 
manded to  eat  the  Passover  with  bitter  herbs ;  (Exod. 


xii.  8.)  but  what  kind  of  herbs  or  salad  ^  intended 
by  the  Hebrew  word  meroriin,  which  literally  signi 
fies  bitUrSy  is  not  well  known.  The  Jews  think 
cichory,  wild  lettuce,  hoarhound,  and  the  hke. 
Whatever  may  be  implied  under  the  term,  whether 
bitter  herbs,  or  bitter  ingredients  in  general,  it  wm 
designed  to  remind  them  of  their  severe  and  bitter 
bondage  in  Egypt,  from  which  Grod  was  now  about 
to  dehver  them. 

BITTERN,  a  fowl,  about  the  size  of  a  heron,  and 
of  that  species.  Nineveh  and  Babylon  became  a 
possession  for  tlie  bittern  and  other  wild  birds,  (Isa. 
xiv.  23;  xxxiv.  II;  Zeph.  ii.  14.)  according  to  the 
Enghsh  Bible,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  thia 
be  correct. 

"  Three  elements,"  says  Scheuzer,  "  may  dispute 
the  property  of  the  kippod ;  earth,  air,  and  water.** 
The  weight  of  interpreters  is  in  favor  of  the  hedge- 
hog, or  the  porcupine,  which  may  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  hedge-hog  species.  It  must  be  acknowledg- 
ed, that  the  Arabic  terms  kenfud,  kunj)hudj  canftdy 
&c.  sufiiciently  resemble  the  Hebrew  kippod,  which, 
possibly,  was  pronounced  with  n  inserted,  as  lampadj 
written  lappad,  &c.  It  may  be  thought  diflTerent 
from  the  common  hedge-hog,  because  the  manners 
of  that  creature  do  not  agree  with  those  attributed  to 
the  kippod;  for  the  hedge-hog  is  resident  in  more  , 
verdant  and  cultivated  places  than  we  are  led  to  J 
place  the  kippod  in.  It  appears,  however,  from  Dr. 
Russel's  Aleppo,  (vol.  ii.  p.  159.)  that  the  porcupine 
is  called  kunfud:  "It  is  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
brought  to  town  by  the  peasants."  "  The  notion  of 
his  darting  his  quills  still  prevails  in  Syria.  I  never 
met  with  any  person  who  had  seen  it ;  but  it  stands 
recorded  in  books,  and  th  fact  is  not  doubted." 
"The  hedge-hog  is  regarded  by  the  natives  as  the 
same  species ;  is  found  in  the  fields  in  abundance, 
but  serves  only  for  medicinal  purposes."  It  is  con- 
cluded, from  these  hints,  that  the  porcupine  is  wilder 
than  the  hedge-hog,  in  Syria.  The  same  inference 
arises  from  comparing  the  accounts  of  these  animals  >l 
given  by  Buffon  ;  hedge-hog^  he  placed  in  his  gar- 
den :  and  they  are  kept  in  kitchens  as  devourers  of 
black  beetles ;  they  abound  most  in  temperate  cli- 
mates ;  the  north  being  too  cold  for  them.  The 
porcupine  is  a  native  of  the  hottest  chmates  of  Africa 
and  India,  perhaps  is  originally  of  the  East,  yet  can 
five  and  multiply  in  less  sultry  situations,  such  m 
Persia,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Agricola  says,  the  species 
has  been  in  late  ages  transported  into  Europe.  It  is 
now  found  in  Spain,  and  in  the  Apennine  moun- 
tains, near  Rome.  Pliny  and  the  naturalists  say, 
that  the  porcupine,  like  the  bear,  hides  itself  in  win- 
ter. It  eaxn  crums  of  bread,  cheese,  fruits,  and, 
when  at  liberty,  roots,  and  wild  grain ;  in  a  garden  it 
vr.5kes  great  havoc,  and  eats  pulse  with  greedineM ; 
it  becom.es  fat  toward  the  close  of  summer,  and  its 
flesh  is  not  bad  eating. 

We  should  now  inquire  what  associates  Scripture 
has  given  to  the  kippod.  It  is  connected  with  "  pools 
of  water,"  in  Isa.  xiv.  23,  according  to  our  transla- 
tion. This  we  shall  consider  hereafter.  In  chap. 
xxxiv.  11,  it  is  associated  with  Kaat,  the  pelican: 
with  lanshuph,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  lesser 
bittern  or  Ardea  Ibis ;  and  with  Oreb,  or  the  raven 
kind ;  together  vnth  thorns,  nettles,  and  brambles ; 
with  Tannimj  and  with  ostriches.  If  only  water- 
birds  had  been  connected  with  it  here,  we  might 
have  been  led  to  conclude  that  it  denoted  a  water- 
bird  also  ;  but  as  ravens  and  ostriches,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  thorns  and  nettles,  are  found  in  irv  placet 
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nothing  prevents  this  from  being  an  animd  of  dry 
places  also.  In  Zephaniah  ii.  14,  the  kippod  is  coupled 
only  with  the  KacU^  or  pelican ;  but,  though  tlie  {>cli- 
can  l>e  a  water-bird,  yet  she  builds  her  nest  in  open 
places  distant  from  water ;  and  the  prophet  had  said, 
m  the  former  verse,  "  Nineveh  shall  be  di^  like  a 
wilderness  ;"  so  that  creatures  inhabiting  dry  places, 
may  readily  be  supposed  to  reside  there.  This  as- 
sociation, therefore,  is  not  conclusive  for  a  water- 
bird  ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  looks  rather 
like  a  bird  of  some  kind  as  a  fellow  to  the  pelican, 
with  which  it  is  matched.  It  appears,  then,  that 
both  Babylon  and  Nineveh  are  threatened  with  des- 
olation, and  with  becoming  the  residence  of  the 
kippod.  To  ascertain  this  kippod^  Mr.  Taylor  has 
taken  some  pains  to  discover  what  creatures  breed 
in  ruins  in  these  countries.  The  result  has  proved 
not  very  satisfactory.  Storks,  owls,  bats,  and  a  bird, 
which  is  probably  the  locust  bird,  are  all  he  finds 
identified.  Bats  we  might  naturally  expect  in  vaults 
and  caverns ;  but  whether  porcupines  also,  may  be 
questioned.  The  following  extracts  are  submitted 
to  the  reader;  if  they  do  not  determine  the  question, 
they  may  give  hints  for  further  inquiries.  At  Chytor 
— "  The  mines  of  above  an  hundred  [temples]  to  this 
day  remain  of  stone,  white,  and  well  polished,  albeit 
now  inhabited  by  storks,  owla,  bats,  and  like  birds." 
— (G.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  95.) 

"  Nineveh  was  built  on  the  left  shoar  of  the  Tigris, 
upon  Assyria  side,  being  now  only  a  heap  of  rubbish, 
extending  almost  a  league  along  the  river.  There 
are  abundance  of  vaults  and  caverns  uninhabited ; 
nor  could  a  man  well  conjecture,  whether  they  were 
the  ancient  habitations  of  the  people,  or  whether  any 
houses  were  built  upon  them  in  former  times ;  for 
most  of  the  houses  in  Turkie  are  like  cellars,  or  else 
but  one  storie  high."  (Tavemier,  book  ii.  p.  72.) 
M.  Beauchamp,  in  his  account  of  the  ruins  of  Baby- 
lon, (Euro])ean  Magazine,  May,  1792,j  informs  us, 
that  "  this  place  and  the  motint  of  Baoel  are  com- 
monly called  by  the  Arabs  Mak-Coube,  that  is,  ^topsy- 
turvy ,** "  which  is  almost  the  same  as  Thevenot 
mentions  respecting  Nineveh  and  its  inhabitants ; 
and  which,  could  we  trace  it  to  its  origin,  very  prob- 
ably would  be  found  deserving  our  notice.  "The 
master  mason  led  me  along  a  valley — I  found  in  it 
a  subterranean  canal — these  ruins  extend  several 
leagues."  Vaults  and  under-ground  constructions 
then  remain  of  ancient  Babylon,  and  these  may  well 
afford  shelter  for  bats.  We  understand  that  trees  grow 
in  parts  of  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  Babylon  ; 
and,  if  so,  they  may  afford  shelter  for  porcupines. 
Against  this  interpretation  of  kippod  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  in  the  Chaldee  this  word  denotes  a  bird 
— taken  for  the  bittern,  as  by  our  translators ;  and  so 
in  the  Talmud.  The  root  of  the  word  signifies,  to 
draw  toerether,  contract,  shrink ;  which,  as  applied  to 
animal*  teaches  nothing ;  for  we  cannot  admit  with 
Scheuzer,  that  "  the  beaver  is  what  best  agrees  to 
me  import  of  the  word."  It  is  probable  that  the 
porcupine  does  not  inhabit  dusty  ruins,  or  dry  or 
desert  places  ;  but  rather  common  lands  or  forests, 
where  vegetables  and  grain  may  be  its  food  :  yet,  as 
vegetables  may  grow  where  towns  have  stood,  per- 
haps this  is  not  a  decisive  objection.  Moreover,  this 
objection  becomes  still  less  decisive,  if  the  remark  of 
Bochart  be  correct,  that  the  (now)  pools  of  water  are 
to  be  (hereafter)  a  possession  for  the  kippod;  and 
these  "  pools  of  water"  are,  according  to  the  most 
probable  notion  of  the  word,  artificial,  or  fish-ponds, 
M  in  Isa.  xix.  10.     If  so,  we  may  understand  them 
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here  of  garden-canals,  forming  parts  of  pleasure 
grounds;  fed,  no  doubt,  originally  firom  the  river; 
and  long  after  the  destruction,  or  rather  the  aban- 
doning, of  the  city,  retaining  moisture  enough  to 
support  vegetables,  on  which  porcupines  might  feed. 
In  fact,  Babylon  became  a  park,  wherein  the  kings 
of  Parthia  hunted  in  after  ages,  and  the  same  land 
which  supported  wild  boars  might  equally  well  sup- 
port other  wild  animals,  including  those  native  of 
hot  climates,  such  as  the  i>orcupine  undoubtedly  is. 
In  a  former  chapter,  the  prophet  takes  some  pains 
to  consort  creatures  of  the  dry  desert  with  creatures 
of  the  watery  marshes ;  and  from  the  local  situation 
of  Babylon,  all  these  classes  might  dwell  there 
together. 

It  would  have  been  fortunate,  if  the  etymology  of 
this  word  had  afforded  means  of  determining  the 
creature  intended ;  as  applied  to  the  hedge-hog,  it 
can  only  refer  to  his  contracting  or  drawing  himself 
together,  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy ;  and  perhaps 
this  reference  is  sufficient.  It  is  necessary  only  te 
add,  that  in  Arabic,  the  class  Kan/ad,  or  Kenfud,  in- 
cludes three  kinds : — (1.)  Kanfad  al  bari,  the  land- 
hedge-hog. — (2.)  Kanfad  al  bachari,  the  sea-hedge- 
hog ;  what  we  call  the  urchin,  as  indeed  we  call  the 
former  also  by  this  name. — (3.)  Kanfad  al  gebeli,  the 
hedge-hog  of  the  mountains ;  which  is,  no  doubt,  the 
porcupine.  Seeing,  then,  the  determination  of  thia 
language  in  favor  of  this  word,  can  we  do  better  than 
be  guided  by  it  in  this  instance  ?  Yet,  with  some  re- 
luctance, as  this  is  not  precisely  that  creature  which, 
on  principles  of  arrangement,  seem  to  answer  the  re- 
quisitions of  every  place  in  Scripture. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  though  wishing  for  fiir- 
ther  information,  with  the  idea  of  Bochart : 

And  I  will  make  it  [Babylon]  a  possession  for  th^ 

porcupine  ; 
Even  the  garden-canals  of  water. 

The  general  reasoning  of  this  article  is  now  re- 
duced to  a  certainty,  by  the  testimony  of  the  late  Mr 
Rich,  who  says  expressly,  in  his  "Memoir  on  Baby- 
lon," (p.  30.)    "  I    found    QUANTITIES  OF  PORCUPIW«- 

quills ;  and  in  most  of  the  cavities  are  numbers  o' 
bats  and  owls."  Quantities  of  quills  imply  the  ex- 
istence of  many  porcupines,  in  these  deserted  des- 
olations. 

BITUMEN,  a  fat,  combustible,  oily  matter,  found 
in  many  places,  particularly  alK)ve  Babylon,  and  in 
Judea,  in  the  lake  Asphaltites,  or  the  Dead  sea.  Noah 
coated  over  the  ark  with  bitumen;  (Gen.  vi.  J4.)  the 
builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel  used  it  for  a  cement ; 
(Gen.  xi.  3.)  and  the  little  vessel  in  which  Moses  was 
exposed,  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Nile,  was  daub- 
ed over  with  it,  Exod.  ii.  3.  See  Asphaltus,  and 
also  under  BABYLorcii,  p.  137. 

BIZJOTHJAH,  a  city  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  28. 

BIZTHA,  (Esth.  i.  10.)  a  eunuch  at  the  court  of 
Ahasuerus,  or  Xerxes. 

BLACKNESS  or  the  face.  We  have  an  ex 
pression,  Joel  ii.  6,  "Before  their  approach  [the 
locusts*]  the  people  shall  be  much  pained  ;  all  faces 
shall  gather  blackness ;"  which  is  also  adopted  by  the 
prophet  Nahum :  (ii.  10.)  "the  heart  melteth,  the 
knees  smite  together,  much  pain  is  in  all  loins,  and 
\he  faces  of  them  all  gather  blackness.^  This  phraac, 
which  sounds  uncouth  to  an  Enghsh  ear,  is  elucidat- 
ed by  the  following  history,  from  Ockley's  Hist,  of 
the  Saracens,  (vol.  ii.  p.  319.)  which  we  the  rather 
introduce,  as  Mr.  Harmer  has  referred  this  blacbuM 
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U>  the  effect  of  hunger  and  thirst ;  and  Cahnet,  to  a 
bedaubing  of  the  face  with  soot,  &c.  a  proceeding 
not  very  con«i«ent  with  the  hurry  of  flight,  or  the 
terror  of  distress.  "  Kuroiel,  the  son  of  Ziyad,  was 
a  man  of  fine  wit.  One  day  Hejace  made  him  come 
before  him,  and  reproached  him,  because  in  such  a 
garden,  an«  before  such  and  such  persons,  whom 
he  named  to  him,  he  had  made  a  great  many  im- 
precations against  him,  saying,  the  Lord  blacken  his 
face,  that  is,  JiU  him  with  shame  and  confusion  ;  and 
wished  tliat  his  neck  was  cut  off,  and  his  blood  shed." 
The  reader  will  observe  how  perfectly  this  explana- 
tion agrees  with  the  sense  of  the  passages  quoted 
above :  to  gather  blackness,  then,  is  equivalent  to 
suffering  extreme  confusion,  and  being  overwhelmed 
with  shame,  or  with  terror  and  dismay. 

BLASPHEMY.  A  man  is  guilty  of  blasphemy, 
when  he  speaks  of  God,  or  his  attributes,  injurious- 
ly ;  when  he  ascribes  such  qualities  to  him,  as  do  not 
belong  to  him,  or  robs  him  of  those  which  do.  The 
law  sentences  blasphemers  to  death.  Lev.  xxiv.  12 — 
16.  Whosoever  heard  another  blaspheming,  and 
witnessed  his  ofl[ence,  laid  his  hand  on  the  criminal's 
head,  to  express  that  he  was  to  bear  the  whole  blame 
and  punishment  of  his  crime.  The  guilty  person 
was  led  out  of  the  city  and  stoned. 

BLASTUS,  an  officer  of  king  Agrippa,  who  fa- 
vored the  peace  with  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Acts  xii.  20. 

BLEMISHES  were  of  various  kinds  on  men, 
and  also  on  animals.  Blemishes,  personal  deformi- 
ties, excluded  priests  from  performing  their  sacred 
functions:  blemishes  on  animals  excluded  them 
from  being  offered  on  the  altar,  &c.,  Lev.  xxii.  20, 
21,  &c. ;  xxiv.  19,  20 ;  Deut.  xv.  21. 

BLESS,  BLESSING,  is  refeiTed,  (1.)  to  God, 
and,  (2.)  to  man.  Without  doubt  the  mferior  is 
blessed  by  the  superior.  When  God  blesses,  he 
bestows  that  virtue,  that  efficacy,  which  renders  his 
blessing  effectual,  and  which  his  blessing  expresses. 
His  blessings  are  either  temporal  or  spiritual,  bodily 
or  mental ;  but  in  every  thing  they  are  productive  of 
that  which  they  import:  whereas,  the  blessings  or 
men  are  only  good  wishes,  personal  or  official,  and, 
as  it  were,  a  peculiar  kind  of  prayer  to  the  Author 
of  all  good,  for  the  welfare  of  the  subject  of  them. 
God's  blessings  extend  into  the  future  life  ;  but  no 
gifl  of  one  man  to  another,  even  of  a  parent  to  his 
child,  can  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present  state. 
Blessing  was  an  act  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his 
mercies  ;  or,  rather,  for  that  special  mercy,  which,  at 
the  time,  occasioned  the  act  of  blessing ;  as  for  food, 
for  which  thanks  were  rendered  to  God,  or  for  any 
other  good. 

Those  predictions  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  which 
we  usually  call  blessings,  are  much  rather  prophetic 
hints  or  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  the  char- 
acter, disposition,  or  circumstances  of  those  to  whom 
they  referred.  They  were  probably  grounded,  in 
»ome  degree,  on  observations  made  respecting  the 
temper  and  conduct  of  the  party  himself  who  im- 
mediately received  them.  So,  it  Benjamin,  son  of 
Jacob,  were  himself  personally  sharp,  wolf-Uke,  bold, 
predatory,  his  nature  might  be  expected  to  descend 
in  his  posterity ;  and  so  of  others.  But  oflen,  the 
«pirit  oi  prophecy  prompted  the  mind  of  the  speaker, 
writer,  or  composer,  to  utter  sentiments  which,  In 
the  event,  were  to  be  fulfilled  strictly,  literally,  or 
▼erbally,  yet  in  a  manner  different  from  what  was 
moflt  prominent  on  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  So 
when  Jacob  says  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  "I  will  dis- 
perse them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in  Israel  f 


since  he  intended  this  dispersion  by  way  of  degrar 
dation  and  punishment,  it  is  not  Ukely  that  he  fore- 
saw that  one  tribe  should  furnish  men  of  letters- 
writers,  in  the  future  kingdom  of  his  descendants 
that  the  other  should  be  invested  with  the  priesthood, 
and  tliereby  both  be  allotted  into  various  districts, 
and  cities,  throughout  the  land  of  Israel :  yet  the 
fact  was  so ;  and  Providence  accomplished  his 
prophecy,  by  dispersing  and  scattering  these  tribes 
after  a  manner  which,  perhaps,  did  not  occur  to  the 
mind  of  the  dying  patriarch,  at  the  instant  when  he 
dehvered  the  prediction.  When  Isaac  foretold  the 
different  natures  and  properties  of  the  countries 
which  should  be  possessed  by  Jacob  and  by  Esau, 
he  did  not  confer  on  the  persons  of  his  sons  any  real 
possession  ;  he  merely,  as  it  were,  divided  to  them, 
by  prediction,  the  places  of  the  future  habitations  ol 
their  posterity :  and  these  places  he  described  pro- 
phetically, and  prophetically  referred  to  the  nations, 
rather  than  to  the  persons,  of  Jacob  and  Esau. 

Blessing  is  sometimes  put  for  salvation — for  conse- 
cration— for  a  promise  of  future  good — for  the  re- 
ception of  a  good — for  a  gift  or  present — for  praise — 
for  alms — for  adoration — for  a  man's  blessing  him- 
self; in  short,  it  implies  a  felicity,  either  expected, 
promised,  received,  or  bestowed.  The  manner  of 
blessing  is  appointed  in  the  Mosaic  ritual,  by  the  lift- 
ing up  of  hands.  Our  Lord  lifled  up  his  hands,  and 
blessed  his  disciples.  This  action  appears  to  hare 
been  constant:  as  the  palm  of  the  hand  held  up- 
wards, was  precatory,  so  the  palm  turned  outwards 
or  downwards,  was  benedictory.  Moses  says  to 
Aaron,  "  Thus  shall  ye  bless  the  children  of  Israel, 
saying  unto  them,  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep 
thee ;  the  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee, 
and  be  gracious  unto  thee  ;  the  Lord  lift  up  his  coun- 
tenance unto  thee,  and  give  thee  peace,"  Numb,  vi 
23.  He  pronounced  these  words  standing,  with  a 
loud  voice,  and  his  hands  elevated  and  extended. 
God  ordains  that,  on  the  arrival  of  Israel  in  the 
promised  land,  the  whole  multitude  should  be  con- 
vened between  the  mountains  Ebal  and  Gerizim, 
and  that  blessings  should  be  published  on  mount 
Gerizim,  for  those  who  should  observe  the  laws  of  i 
God,  and  curses  on  mount  Ebal  against  the  violators  ' 
of  those  laws.  This  was  performed  by  Joshua,  af- 
ter he  had  conquered  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
Josh.  viii.  30,  31. 

BLESSING,  Valley  of.     This  was  in  the  tribe  ^ 
of  Judah,  near  the  Dead  sea  and  Engedi,  not  far  ' 
from  Tekoa,  and  was  called  the  valley  of  Beracha, 
or  Blessing,  after  the  miraculous  victory  of  Jehosha- 
phat  over  the  confederated  army  of  Ammon,  Moab, 
and  Edom,  2  Chron.  xx.23— 26. 

BLIND.  Bhndness  is  sometimes  taken  for  a  real 
privation  of  sight,  sometimes  for  dimness  of  sight ; 
so  the  blindness  of  the  man  in  the  gos|)el,  who  was 
bom  blind,  and  that  of  Tobit,  were  real :  they  had 
truly  no  sight.  The  men  of  Sodom,  who  endeavor- 
ed to  find  Lot's  door,  and  could  not;  (Gen.  xix.  11.) 
and  Paul,  during  the  first  three  days  of  his  being  at 
Damascus,  (Acts  ix.  9.)  lost  the  use  of  their  sight  only 
for  a  time ;  the  offices  of  their  eyes  were  suspended. 
The  LXX  well  represent  the  situation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Sodom,  by  saying  they  were  struck 
{aorasid,  q.  d.  avidentid)  with  an  inability  of  seeing, 
sightless.  Moses  says,  (Lev.  xix.  14.)  "Thou  shalt 
not  put  a  stumbling  block  before  the  bhnd,"  which 
may  be  understood  hterally,  or  figuratively ;  as 
if  he  recommended  that  charity  and  instruction 
should  be  shown  to  them  who  want  hght  and  coud 
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■el,  or  to  tliose  who  are  in  danger  of  going  wrong ; 
to  instruct  the  ignorant,  &c.  He  says  also,  (Deut. 
xxvii.  18.)  "  Cursed  be  he  who  maketh  the  blind  to 
wander  out  of  his  way ;"  which  may  also  be  taken 
in  the  same  manner.  The  Jebusites,  to  insult  David, 
who  besieged  Jerusalem,  mocked  him,  saying,  (2 
Sam.  V.  6.)  "Thou  shalt  not  come  in  hither,  except 
thou  take  away  the  blind  and  the  lame,"  as  if  they 
desired  none  but  the  bhnd  and  the  lame  to  defend 
their  city.  Job  says,  (xxix.  15.)  he  had  been  eyes  to 
the  blind,  had  given  good  advice  to  those  who  need- 
ed it,  had  taken  pains  to  set  them  right,  who,  through 
want  of  light  and  understanding,  had  gone  astray. 
Our  Saviour,  almost  in  the  same  sense,  says,  (MatL 
XV.  14.)  "  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  they  will  both 
fall  into  the  ditch ;"  designing  to  describe  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  Pharisees,  who,  blind  as  they  were 
in  the  ways  of  God,  yet  pretended  to  lead  others. 
He  tells  them,  (John  ix.  40,  41.)  that  he  came  into 
the  world,  that  "they  who  see  not  might  see,  and 
tliat  they  who  see  might  be  made  blind."  The 
Pharisees,  perceiving  that  this  alluded  to  them,  re- 
plied, "  Are  we  blind  also  ?"  He  answered  them, 
"  If  ye  were  blind,  (naturally  or  inevitably,  or  did 
you  acknowledge  your  ignorance,)  ye  should  have 
no  sin  ;  but  now  ye  say.  We  see,  therefore  your  sin 
remaineth."     A  principal  character  of  the  Messiah 

Predicted  in  the  prophets  is,  that  the  eyes  of  the 
lind  should  be  enlightened  by  him,  Isaiah  xxix.  18  ; 
XXXV.  5  ;  xlii.  16.  This,  therefore,  our  Lord  propos- 
ed to  the  observation  of  John's  disciples,  who  came 
from  their  master,  to  inquire  whether  he  were  the 
person  whom  they  expected.  "  Tell  John,"  says  he, 
"the  blind  see."  The  evangelists  have  preserved 
the  memory  of  several  miraculous  cures,  wrought  by 
our  Saviour  on  the  blind. 

On  the  pool  of  Bethesda  it  has  been  suggested, 
that  a  great  dimness  of  sight  might  be  one  degree 
of  bhndness  ;  or,  at  least,  that  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  sight  might  be  expressed  by  the  term  blind- 
ness ;  other  instances  of  such  suspension  might  have 
been  adduced  in  the  Syrians,  who  were  smitten  in 
this  manner  by  Elisha,  2  Kings  vi.  18. 

It  is  also  hinted  in  the  article  on  Eastern  Veils, 
that  the  face  of  Moses  was  covered  with  a  veil,  the 
effect  of  which  was  little  different  from  a  slight  de- 
gree of  blindness,  or  dimness  of  perception ;  and 
this  degree  of  blindness  is,  by  the  apostle,  referred 
to  the  heart  of  the  Jews ;  (2  Gor.  iii.  14.)  that  being, 
at  present,  under  this  veil ;  but  when  it  (that  is,  the 
heart  of  the  nation)  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  the  veil 
shall  be  taken  away — taken  ofT^from  round  about  it^ 
ntQiatQtirai.  A  few  further  thoughts  on  this  subject 
may  be  acceptable,  because  it  apparently  contains 
an  allusion  to  an  eastern  custom,  of  which  the  west- 
em  reader  can  have  no  conception.  They  are  by 
Mr.  Taylor. 

Sultan  Coobsurroo  mounted  the  throne  by  order 
of  his  grandfather  ;  his  father  opposed,  defeated,  and 
took  him  prisoner ;  "  impaled  many  of  his  followers, 
and  bid  his  son  behold  the  men  in  whom  he  trusted." 
His  son  told  him,  "  he  should  not  have  served  him 
so  ....  he  had  no  joy  in  life,  after  the  beholding 
of  so  many  gallant  men  dead."  Notwithstanding, 
the  king  spared  his  life,  casting  him  into  prison, 
where  his  eyes  were  skalkd  up  {by  something  put 
before  thtm^  which  might  not  be  taken  off)  for  the  space 
of  three  years ;  after  which  time  that  seal  was  taken 
away,  that  he  might  with  freedom  enjoy  the  Ught, 
diough  not  his  liberty."  (Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Em- 
basty  to  India,  p.  477.)   Delia  Valle  (p.  29.)  deacribcs 


the  same  fact  m  terms  somewhat  different ;  and,  in- 
deed, without  the  foregoing  explanation,  his  account 
might  have  led  us  into  perplexity : — "  He  caused  hit 
eyes  to  be  sewed  up,  as  it  is  sometimes  the  custom 
here  ;  to  the  end  to  deprive  him  of  sight,  without  exca- 
eating  him,  that  so  he  might  be  unfit  to  cause  any  more 
commotions  ;  which  sewing,  if  it  continue  long,  they 
say  it  wholly  causes  loss  of  sight ;  but  after  a  while, 
the  father  caused  this  prince's  eyes  to  be  unripped 
again,  so  that  he  was  not  blinded,  but  saw  again,  and 
it  was  only  a  temporal  [tem[)orary]  penance."  Now, 
what  could  this  be,  that  was  thus  put  before  the  eyes 
of  this  young  prince,  and  sealed,  or  sewed  up,  but  a 
kind  of  hood,  or  veil,  which  covered  his  head  and 
face,  and  most  probably  enclosed  the  whole  upper 
part  of  both.  If  this  notion  of  a  hood,  or  veil,  be 
correct, — and  nothing  seems  to  oppose  it, — then  ob- 
serve, (1.)  This  was  the  punishment  of  a  father  to 
his  son,  for  rebellion  and  disobedience ;  moreover,  it 
was  an  abated  punishment  (2.)  It  was  accomplished 
by  the  ministry  of  others,  who  sealed  this  wrapper 
on  the  young  prince.  (3.)  It  was  to  endure  for  a 
limited  time  ;  after  which  the  father  directed  its  re- 
moval. (4.)  After  its  removal,  the  son  went  about 
again,  in  partial  liberty,  though,  we  are  informed, 
"  strongly  guarded ;"  and  as  it  was  generally  beheved 
to  be  the  intent  of  his  father  (for  he  would  oflen 
presage  so)  to  make  this  prince,  his  first-bom,  hia 
successor;  though  for  the  present,  out  of  some 
jealousy,  (he  being  so  much  beloved  of  the  people,) 
he  denied  him  his  entire  liberty. 

Waving  the  jealousy  of  this  father,  is  not  this  hia- 
tory  an  accurate  counterpart  to  the  dealings  of  Grod 
with  Israel,  as  hinted  at  by  the  apostle  ?  The  veil 
was  on  the  heart  of  that  people,  as  a  punishment, 
not  a  destruction  ;  moreover,  it  was  to  continue  for 
a  limited  time  only,  and  then  that  nation  would  be 
again  acknowledged  by  him,  as  his  son,  his  first- 
bom,  and  be  restored  to  liberty,  and  eventually  to 
favor. 

Mr.  Harmer  (vol.  ii.  p.  277.)  has  quoted  the  above 
extract  to  illustrate  Isaiah  vi.  10.  "  Shut  the  eyes  of 
this  people  ;"  but  the  Hebrew  word  ppc,  Hiphil  im- 
per.  pDn,  does  not  strictly  mean  to  shut,  close,  but  to 
oes^mear,  pinaster  over,  &c.  and  thus  prevent  from 
seeing.  This  is  the  strict  signification  of  the  root ; 
and,  evidently,  its  translations  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment may  bear  this  meaning,  xa^ f/ 1 fo),  conmrco,( Matt, 
xiii.  15;  Acts  xxviii.  27.)  i.  e.  they  have  haljf  shut 
their  eyes,  Hke  those  who  wish  to  keep  out  too  strong 
a  glare  of  light  The  sentiment  therefore  of  the  New 
Testament  word  will  be  this.  These  people  have  de- 
sisted from  seeing ;  as  we  say,  they  overlook,  that 
is,  do  not  sec  a  thing ;  or,  as  it  is  well  expressed, 
"  seeing  they  do  not  perceive  ;"  which  agrees  with 
the  import  of  the  Hebrew. 

Blindness,  as  a  disease  of  the  organ  of  vision,  may 
be  produced  by  drying  up  the  natural  humors  of  the 
eyes,  through  which  tne  rays  of  light  pass ;  and  this 
may  be  the  effect  of  old  age,  whicli  produces  dim- 
ness and  at  length  blindness ;  or  it  may  be  the  con- 
sequence of  great  heat,  apphcd  to  the  eyes  ;  and  in 
this  manner  one  of  the  kings  of  England  is  said  to 
have  been  blinded,  by  the  holding  of  a  heated  brasi 
basin  before  his  eyes,  which  gradually  exhaled  their 
moisture.  If  the  eyes  are  dried  up,  they  must  be 
hardened.  Or  blindness  may  proceed  from  a  cata- 
ract, or  thick  skin,  growing  over  a  part  of  the  eye, 
and  preventing  the  paasage  of  the  rays  of  Ught  to 
the  interior,  the  proper  seat  of  vision ;  this  mifht 
anciently  be  thought  to  give  the  appearance  of  hard  - 
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to  the  eye  ;  and  we  ourselves  call  such  an  ap- 
pearance a  wall-eye. — The  reader  may  recollect 
other  instances. 

By  these  considerations  we  may,  perhaps,  account 
for  the  seeming  contrariety,  which  appears  some- 
times between  Uie  margin  and  the  text  in  our  trans- 
lation, (and  in  other  translations  also,)  which  ren- 
ders the  same  word  blindness  and  hardness  ;  for  it  is 
by  no  means  unusujd,  for  young  persons  especially, 
to  discover  the  strong  distinction  between  tJie  terms 
blindness  and  hardness ;  while  the  cause  of  their 
adoption  to  express  tlic  same  distemper  entirely  es- 
capes tliem.  So  we  read,  Mark  iii.  5,  "  Being  grieved 
for  the  blindness — hardness — of  their  hearts."  So 
Rom.  xi.  25,  ^^  Blindness — hardness — in  part  hath 
happened  to  Israel."  Ephesians  iv.  18,  "Because 
of  the  blindness — hardness — of  their  hearts."  2  Cor. 
iii.  14,  "Their  minds  were  blinded — hardened:" 
and  elsewhere.  Now,  if  in  these  and  other  places, 
the  disorder  adverted  to  were  a  blindness  occasioned 
by  desiccation  of  the  visual  agents,  or  any  of  their 
parts,  whether  arising  from  causes  already  suggested, 
or  from  any  other,  then  we  readily  perceive  by  what 
means  the  two  ideas  of  blindness  and  hardness  might 
originate  from  the  same  word ;  and  that,  in  fact,  both 
renderings  may  be  correct,  since  by  one  we  are  led 
to  the  cause,  hardness;  and  by  the  other  to  the 
effect,  blindness. 

These  observations  are  intended  to  parry  remarks 
which  have  been  niised  from  this  commission  given 
by  God  to  the  prophet.  Some  have  said,  God  com- 
mands the  prophet  to  do  a  certain  thing  to  this  peo- 
ple, and  then  punishes  the  people  :  nay,  this  appears 
stronger  still,  where  the  passage  is  quoted,  as,  (John 
idi.  40.)  He  hath  blinded  their  eyes  and  hardened 
their  hearts ;  which  seems  to  be  contradictory  to 
Matt.  xiii.  15,  where  the  people  themselves  are  said 
to  have  closed  their  own  eyes :  and  so  Acts  xxviii. 
27.  These  seeming  contradictions  are  very  easily 
reconciled.  God,  by  giving  .plenty  and  abundance, 
affords  the  means  of  the  people's  abusing  his  good- 
ness, and  becoming  both  over-fat  with  food,  and  in- 
toxicated with  drink ;  and  thus,  his  very  beneficence 
may  be  said  to  make  their  heart  fat,  and  their  eyes 
heavy :  while  at  the  same  time,  the  people  by  their 
own  act,  their  over-feeding,  become  unwieldy — in- 
dolent— bloated — over-fat  at  heart;  and,  moreover, 
BO  stupified  by  liquor  and  strong  drink,  that  their 
eyes  and  ears  may  be  useless  to  them :  with  wide 
open  eyes,  "  staring,  they  may  stare,  but  not  perceive ; 
and  hstening,  they  may  hear,  but  not  understand ;" 
and  in  this  lethargic  state  they  will  continue ;  pre- 
ferring it  to  a  more  sedate,  rational  condition,  and 
refusing  to  forbear  from  prolonging  the  causes  of  it, 
lest  at  any  sober  interval  they  should  see  truly  with 
their  eyes,  and  hear  accurately  with  their  ears ;  in 
consequence  of  which  they  should  be  shocked  at 
themselves,  be  converted,  be  changed  from  such 
misconduct,  and  I  should  heal  them;  should  cure 
these  delusory  effects  of  their  surfeits  and  dissolute- 
ness. Compare  Isaiah  v.  11  ;  xxviii.  7.  Where  is 
now  the  contradiction  between  these  different  repre- 
senfations  of  the  same  event  ? — Is  it  not  an  occurrence 
of  daily  notoriety,  that  God  gives,  but  the  sinner  abuses 
his  gifls  to  his  own  injury,  of  body  and  mind  ? 

Tins  may  also  hint  a  reason  why  our  Lord  spoke 
in  parables ;  that  is,  the  people  were  too  much  stu- 
pified to  see  the  plain  and  simple  truth ;  but  their 
attention  might  possibly  be  gained  by  a  tale,  or  be 
caught  by  an  inference. 

Because  the  customs  of  our  country  do  neither 


authorize,  nor  tolerate,  the  maiming  of  a  criminal  by 
way  of  punishment,  we  are  (happily  for  us)  incapable 
of  entering  into  the  spirit  of  several  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  for  instance,  tJiose  which  speak  of  not  merely 
loss  of  sight,  but  loss  of  the  eyes,  also,  the  organs  of 
sight ;  that  is,  of  blindness,  occasioned  by  a  forcible 
extraction  of  the  eye  itself:  nevertheless,  till  we 
properly  understand  this  deplorable  condition,  we 
shall  not  adequately  comprehend  the  exertion  of 
that  power  which  could  restore  the  faculty  of  sight, 
by  restoring  the  organ  of  that  important  sense.  We 
wish  to  impress  this  on  the  reader ;  and  to  present 
to  his  conception  the  inevitable  and  remediless  mis- 
ery of  the  unhappy  sufferers  under  such  a  calamity; 
which  is  a  punishment  constantly  used  in  the  East 
for  rebellion  or  treason. 

"  Mahommed  Khan  ....  not  long  afler  I  left 
Persia,  his  eyes  were  cut  out.  (Hanway,  p.  224.) 
The  close  of  this  hideous  scene  (of  punishment)  was 
an  order  to  cut  out  the  eyes  of  this  unhappy  man : 
the  soldiers  were  dragging  him  to  this  execution, 
while  he  begged  with  bitter  cries  that  he  might 
rather  suffer  death,  (p.  203.)  Sadoc  Aga  had  his 
beard  cut  off,  his  face  rubbed  with  dirt,  and  his  eyes 
were  cut  out.  (p.  201.)  The  Persians  regard  bhnd 
men  as  dead ;"  and  indeed  they  are  ever  after  a  dead 
weight  on  their  families,  who  maintain  them,  with 
great  trouble,  and  who  ever  have  them  before  their 
eyes.  This  is  the  reason  why  they  are  not  put  to 
death  at  once. 

"As  we  approached  Astrabad,  we  met  several 
armed  horsemen  carrying  home  the  peasants  whose 
eyes  had  been  put  out,  the  blood  yet  running  down 
their  faces."  (p.  201.)  Chardin  relates  an  instance 
of  a  king  of  Imiretta,  who  lived  in  this  condition. 
(p.  180.)  Hearing  a  complaint  of  continual  wars, 
"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  replied  the  king,  but  I  cannot  help 
it :  for  I  am  a  poor  blind  man  ;  and  they  make  me  do 
what  they  themselves  please.  I  dare  not  discover 
myself  to  any  one  whatever;  I  mistrust  all  the 
world ;  and  yet  I  surrender  myself  to  all,  not  daring 
to  offend  any  body,  for  fear  of  being  assassinated  by 
every  body.  This  poor  prince  is  young  and  weU 
shaped :  and  he  always  wears  a  handkerchief  over 
the  upper  part  of  his  face,  to  wipe  up  the  rheum 
that  distils  from  the  holes  of  his  eyes  ;  and  to  hide 
such  a  hideous  sight  from  those  who  come  to  visit 
him." 

Let  us  now  consider  the  anatomical  force  of  some 
expressions  in  the  prophet  Isaiah :  he  speaks  of  a 
person  who  was  to  hind  up  the  broken  hearted,  also, 
to  open  the  eyes  that  were  blinded,  i.  e.  total  blind- 
ness itself,  as  the  word  seems  to  imply,  2  Kings  xxv. 
7.  for  did  not  Nebuchadnezzar  punish  Zedekiah 
with  the  usual  punishment  for  high  treason,  or  ro- 
belhon,  (as  we  have  seen  above,)  by  cutting  out  his 
eyes,  in  order  to  bUnd  him  effectually  ?  See  also  Jer. 
xxxix.  7  ;  Iii.  11. 

The  evangelist  Luke  (iv.  18.)  seems  to  allude  to 
such  an  import  of  the  word,  and  to  such  a  fact: 
♦*  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me  .  .  to  give  to 
the  blind  restoration  of  sight,  remobility  of  the  eyes," 
ocvafiksxfjiv.  The  power  which  could  bind  up  the 
broken  heart,  could  also  restore  the  eye-balls  to  their 
deprived  sockets,  and  give  them  every  faculty  which 
they  had  long  lost.  Let  the  reader  well  consider  and 
admire  this  power.  Let  him  also  applaud  the  cor- 
rect and  happy  phraseology  of  the  evangelist,  whom 
tradition  reports  to  have  been  the  "  beloved  physi- 
citm."  In  perfect  coincidence  with  this,  Mr.  Ches- 
selden  observes,   (Philosophical    Transactions,  No 
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402.)  that  he  had  couched  several  blind  peraonfl ; 
and  they  all  had  been  "  mightily  perplexed  after  the 
operation,  how  to  move  tlieir  eves,  having  had  no 
occasion  to  move  them  during  their  bhndneis ;  and 
they  were  a  long  lime  before  they  could  attain  this 
faculty,  and  before  they  could  direct  them  to  any 
object  which  they  wished  to  inspect :"  that  is,  they 
were  long  in  recovering  that  avu(iXtxiJtv  which  our 
Lord  communicated  perfectly  in  an  instant.  The 
same  evangelist  uses  a  very  descriptive  expression 
of  our  Lord's  manner  of  doing  such  a  kindness : 
(Luke  vii.  21.)  "  And  to  many  who  were  blind  he 
freely  made  a  present  of  sight ;  (t/a()taaTo  t6  (iXinnv  ;) 
tlie  word  is  not  now  ava^iXsipiv,  but  simply  (iXiTctiv ; 
which  seems  to  justify  the  stronger  import  we  have 
ascribed  to  the  former  word :  while  the  term  i/a(>faoTo 
expresses  the  graceful  readiness  of  the  donor's 
action. 

Mr.  Pope  has  two  lines  which  have  been  much 
applauded  :  speaking  of  the  Messiah,  he  says. 

He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray, 
And  on  the  sightless  eye-ball  pour  the  day. 

Critics  might  remai-k  the  fallacy  of  the  metaphor 
in  the  first  line,  since  the  visual  ray  (that  is,  of  light) 
has  no  film  from  which  to  be  purged,  whatever  the 
visual  way  (the  passage  for  light  into  the  eye)  might 
have.  But  our  observations  lead  us  to  the  second 
line,  which,  however  happily  expressed,  is  inferior  in 
strength  to  the  prophet ;  who  not  only  includes  the 
restoration  of  ability  for  vision  to  the  sightless  eye- 
ball, but  also,  perhaps,  the  restoration  of  the  eye-ball 
itself  to  its  proper  place,  and  to  its  rolling  activity : 

He  from  thick  films  shall  clear  the  visual  course. 
The  rolling  ball  restore,  with  all  its  former  force. 

Whether  the  application  of  the  instances  above 
quoted  to  the  case  of  Zedekiah,  and  to  the  word 
used  in  reference  to  him,  may  be  admitted  without 
hesitation,  we  will  not  determine.  But  an  instance 
of  wliai  may  certainly  be  considered  as  a  loss  of  the 
eye-ball  itjself,  occurs  in  the  case  of  Samson, 
Judges  xvi.  21.  "  The  Philistines  took  him  and 
(itj''j;-rvs  ni-c"")  bored — dug  out — his  very  eyes:"  treat- 
ing him  as  a  rebel.  Well  might  he,  therefore,  after- 
wards speak  of  being  "avenged  on  them  for  the 
loss  of  his  two  eyes,"  verse  28.  "  O  dark,  dark,  dark, 
beyond  the  reach  of  light !"  This  shows  also  the 
barbarity  of  Nahash,  (1  Sam.  xi.  2.)  who  proposed  to 
"  thrust  out,"  scoop  out — hollow  out — the  right  eyes 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh  Gilead.  This  shows, 
too,  the  severity  of  the  punishment  assigned  to  "the 
eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father,  and  despiseth  to  obey 
his  mother ;  the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out ; 
and  the  young  eagles  shall  eat  it :" — that  is,  it  shall 
sufl^er  the  punishment  of  rebellion  and  treason.  And 
finally,  this  shows  the  strong  language  of  the  rebels 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Korah,  Numb.  xvi.  14.  "  Wilt 
thou  (Moses)  bore  out  the  eyes  of  these  men?** — wilt 
thou  subject  them  to  total  and  irreparable  blindness  ? 
— otherwise,  q.  d.  "  Is  it  in  thy  power  to  punish  so 
extensive  a  conspiracy,  as  thou  mightest  punish  a 
single  rebel  ?" 

If  therefore  the  instances  mentioned  by  Hanway 
and  Chardin  are  not  to  be  considered  as  altogether 
coincident  with  that  of  Zedekiah,  since  then  the  his- 
torian might  have  used  the  proper  word  to  express 
such  a  forced  extraction  of  the  eye-ball,  yet  they  will 
apply   to   the    passages  subi?equently   quoted;   and 


they  will  justify  the  different  senses  of  the  word  blind 
nes8,  according  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  its  cause 

The  idea  of  bhndnese  seems  evidently  to  vary  in 
its  strength  : — (John  ix.  40.)  "  I  am  come  into  this 
world  that  they  who  see  not  might  see ;  and  that 
they  who  see  might  become  bUnd;"  not  totally 
blind,  as  those  who  have  lost  their  eye-balls,  but  in  a 
smaller  degree.  "  The  Pharisees  said.  Are  we  bhnd 
also  ? — If  ye  were  bhnd — absolutely,  inevitably  blind 
— bUnd  through  any  calamitous  dispensation  of 
Providence — ye  should  have  no  sin ;  out  now  ye 
say.  We  see  ;  therefore  your  sin  rcmaineth.** 

Ignorance  is  a  kind  of  blindness  often  no  less  fatal 
than  privation  of  sight ;  and  partial  or  deficient  in- 
formation is  httle  better  than  ignorance :  so  we  find 
Moses  saying  to  Hobab,  "  Leave  us  not,  I  pray  thee  ; 
forasmuch  as  thou  knowest  how  we  ought  to  encamp 
in  the  wilderness,  and  thou  mayest  be  to  us  mstead 
of  eyes,"  Numb.  x.  31.  The  necessity  and  propriety 
of  such  a  guide  will  appear  from  considerations 
easily  gathered  from  the  following  extract ;  and  the 
description  of  a  peip^n  of  this  character  will  be  inter- 
esting, though  it  cannot  be  equally  interesting  to  us 
who  travel  on  hedge-bounded  turnpike  roads,  as  to 
an  individual  about  to  take  his  passage  across  the 
Great  Desert.  If  it  be  said,  in  the  case  of  Moses,  the 
angel  who  conducted  the  camp  might  have  appointed 
its  stations,  without  the  assistance  of  Hobab ;  we  an 
swer,  it  might  have  been  so ;  but,  as  it  is  now  the 
usual  course  of  Providence  to  act  by  means,  even  to 
accomplish  the  most  certain  events  ;  and  as  no  man 
who  has  neglected  any  means,  has  now  the  smallest 
right  to  expect  an  interposition  of  Providence  on  his 
behalf;  so  we  strongly  doubt,  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  a  failing,  an  act  of  presumption,  in  Moses, 
had  he  omitted  this  application  to  Hobab  ;  or,  indeed, 
any  other,  suggested  by  his  good  sense  and  under- 
standing. "  A  Hybeer  is  a  guide ;  from  the  Arabic 
word  Hubbar,  to  inform,  instruct,  or  direct,  because 
they  are  used  to  do  this  office  to  the  caravan  travel- 
hng  through  the  Desert,  in  all  its  directions,  whether 
to  Egypt  and  back  again,  the  coast  of  the  Red  ses,  or 
the  countries  of  Sudan,  and  the  western  extremities 
of  Africa.  They  are  men  of  great  consideration- 
knowing  perfectly  the  situation  and  properties  of  all 
kinds  of  water,  to  be  met  on  the  route  ;  the  distances 
of  wells  ;  whetlier  occupied  by  enemies  or  not ;  and 
if  so,  the  way  to  avoid  them  with  the  least  inconve- 
nience. It  is  also  necessary  to  them  to  know  the 
places  occupied  by  the  simoom,  and  the  seasons  of 
their  blowing  in  those  parts  of  the  desert ;  likewise 
those  occupied  by  moving  sands.  He  generally  be- 
longs to  some  powerful  tribe  of  Arabs  inhabiting 
these  deserts,  whose  protection  he  makes  use  of,  to 
assist  his  caravans,  or  protect  them  in  time  of  dan- 
ger ;  and  handsome  rewards  sure  always  in  his  power 
to  distribute  on  such  occasions;  but  now  that  the 
Arabs  in  these  deserts  are  every  where  without  gov- 
ernment, the  trade  between  Abyssinia  and  Cairo 
given  over,  that  between  Sudan  and  the  metropolis 
much  diminished,  the  importance  of  that  office  of 
Hybeer,  and  its  consideration,  is  fallen  in  proportion, 
and  with  these  the  safe  conduct ;  and  we  shall  see 
presently  a  caravan  cut  off  by  the  treachery  of  the 
very  Hybeers  that  conducted  them;  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  kind  that  ever  happened."  Bruce,  toL 
iv.  p.  586. 

BLOOD  was  forbidden  to  the  Hebrews,  either  alone, 
or  mixed  with  flesh  ;  that  is,  creatures  suffocated,  or 
killed  without  discharging  the  blood  from  them ;  be- 
cause the  life  of  the  creature  is  in    its  blood.  Lev 
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x^u.  11.  According  to  this  notion  is  Virgil's  ex- 
pression, describing  the  death  of  Rheetus, 

Purpurefim  vomit  ille  animam.     ^Enkid.  ix.  349. 

and  from  hence  proceed  several  acceptations  of  the 
word  blood : 

(1.)  For  life,  Gen.  ix.  5  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  25  ;  Gen.  iv. 
10;  Deut.  xix.  6 ;  Numb.  xxxv.  24,  27.— (^O  Rela- 
tionship, or  consanguinity,  Lev.  xviii.  6* ;  Esth.  xvi. 
10.  ^poc. — (3.)  Flesh  and  blood  (signifying  the  ani- 
mal frame)  are  placed  in  opposition  to  superior 
nature.  Matt.  xvi.  17 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  50,  &c. — (4.)  David 
said  he  would  not  drink  the  blood  of  his  heroes,  who 
had  cx[)08ed  their  hves  to  bring  him  water  from  the 
well  of  Bethlehem;  (1  Chron.  xi.  19.)  the  water 
which  had  been  so  near  costing  them  their  hves. — 
(5.)  Grod  reserved  to  himself  the  blood  of  all  sacri- 
fices ;  he  being  absolute  master  of  life  and  death. 
The  blood  of  animals  was  poured  upon  his  altar,  or 
at  the  foot  of  his  altar,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
sacrifice  ;  and  if  the  temple  were  too  remote,  it  was 
poured  upon  the  ground,  and  covered  with  dust. 
The  blood  of  the  sacrifice  in  the  Old  Testament  was 
figurative  of  that  blood  which  our  Redeemer,  as  the 
great  sacrifice,  poured  forth  for  us,  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins.  "  A  man  of  blood,"  "  a  husband  of 
blood,"  is  a  cruel  and  sanguinary  man,  a  husband 
purchased  with  blood,  or  who  is  the  occasion  and 
cause  of  the  eflTusion  of  his  son's  blood  ;  thus,  Zip- 
porah  called  her  husband,  Moses,  when  she  had 
circumcised  her  son  ;  because  she  had  to  redeem 
the  life  of  her  husband  by  circumcising  her  son,  by  a 
bloody  rite,  Ex.  iv.  25 ;  or,  as  others  render  it,  "  Thou 
art  now  a  husband  to  me  by  blood"  that  is,  by  the 
blood  of  the  covenant,  by  circumcision.  "  To  build 
one's  house  with  blood  ;"  (Hab.  ii.  12.)  with  oppres- 
sion, and  the  blood  of  the  unhappy.  "To  wash 
one's  feet  in  blood,"  to  obtain  a  signal  and  bloody 
victory,  Ps.  Iviii.  10.  The  Vulgate  reads,  to  wash 
his  hands  ;  the  Hebrew,  he  shall  wash  his  feet.  "  I 
will  visit  the  blood  of  Jezreel,"  I  will  avenge  the 
blood  which  Jezebel  hath  shed  there.  "  The  moon 
shall  be  changed  into  blood,"  (Joel  ii.  31.)  shall  ap- 
pear red  like  blood,  as  it  does,  in  some  degree, 
during  a  total  eclipse.  Ezek.  xvi.  6,  "I  said  unto 
thee,  even  when  thou  wast  in  thy  blood.  Live."  I 
saw  thee  polluted  with  the  blood  of  thy  binh,  and, 
notwithstanding  this  impurity,  I  gave  thee  life. 

The  reader,  probably,  has  never  remarked,  in  the 
expression  of  David  respecting  Joab,  (1  Kings  ii.  5.) 
any  thing  beyond  a  simple  idea  of  shedding  blood 
unlawfully  ;  and  that  may  be  a  suflScient  acceptation 
of  the  passage ;  yet,  we  think,  it  may  acquire  a 
spirit  at  least,  if  not  an  illustration,  by  comparison 
with  the  following  history.  The  dying  king  says  to 
Solomon,  his  successor,  "  Thou  knowest  what  Joab, 
the  son  of  Zeruiah,  did  to  me  and  to  the  two  chiefs 
of  Israel,  Abner  and  Amasa,  that  he  slew  them,  and 
shed  the  blood  of  war  (blood  which  only  might  be 
shed  in  fair  and  open  warfare)  in  peace,  under 
finendly  professions,  and  put  (sprinkled)  the  blood  of 
war  into  his  girdle,  which  was  on  his  loins ;  (that  is, 
on  the  very  front  of  his  girdle  ;)  and  into  the  shoes 
which  were  on  his  feet,"  that  is,  into  the  front  of  his 
shoes.  It  is  evident  that  David  means  to  describe 
the  violence  of  Joab,  the  eflTects  of  which  seem  to 
have  been  coincident  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
valiant  Abdollah,  "  who  went  out  and  defended  him- 
self, to  the  terror  and  astonishment  of  his  enemies, 
kiUinga  great  many  with  his  own  han^,  so  that  they 


kept  at  a  distance,  and  threw  bricks  at  him,  and  made 
him  stagger ;  and  when  he  felt  the  blood  run  down 
his  face  and  beard,  he  repeated  this  verse : 

*  The  blood  of  our  wounds  doth  not  fall  down  on  our 
heels,  but  on  our  feet  ;* 

meaning,  that  he  did  not  turn  his  back  on  his  ene- 
mies ;  but  that  his  blood  fell  in  front,  not  behind." 
(Ockley's  HisL  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  291  )  In  Uke 
manner,  the  blood  shed  by  Joab  fell  on  his  feet,  "on 
his  shoes,"  says  David ;  it  was  not  inadvertent- 
ly, but  purposely  shed;  shed  in  a  hardened,  un- 
feehng  manner ;  with  malice  aforethought ;  with 
ferocity,  rather  than  valor.  This  explanation  is  very 
diflTerent  from  Mr.  Harmer's,  vol.  iii.  p.  312.  [and 
must  be  regarded  as  tar-fetched.     R. 

The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  price  of  our  salva- 
tion; "his  blood  has  purchased  his  church,"  Acts  xx. 
28.  "We  are  justified  by  his  blood,"  Rom.  v.  9 
"  We  have  redemption  through  his  blood,"  Eph.  L 
7 ;  Col.  i.  14.  "  By  his  blood  he  hath  pacified  aU 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,"  Col.  i.  20.  "  By  his 
own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place,  hav- 
ing obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us,"  Heb.  ix.  12. 
— -For  the  phrase  Avenger  of  Blood,  see  Revenok. 

No  discovery  made  more  noise  in  the  inquisitive 
world,  than  the  accounts  given  by  Mr.  Bruce  relat- 
ing to  the  eating  of  blood.  Many  were  the  ill- 
advised  comments  and  additions  to  which  the  fiiral 
reports  of  this  custom  gave  rise ;  and  it  was  proba- 
bly attributable  to  these  comments  that  the  pubhca- 
tion  of  his  work  was  so  long  delayed.  The  reader 
will  find  below  that  particular  incident,  which  waa 
related  very  diflferently,  by  reporters,  from  what  Mr. 
B.  himself  relates  it ;  it  is  given  partly  as  an  act  of 
justice  to  that  traveller's  memory,  as  well  as  because 
it  elucidates  a  striking  passage  in  Holy  Writ 

Not  only  did  the  Mosaic  law  forbid  the  eating  of 
blood,  but  the  prohibition  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
earliest  injunctions  given  to  renovated  mankind ;  (Gren. 
ix.  4.)  "  The  fife,  i.  el  the  blood  thereof,  shall  you  not 
eat."  This  was  renewed  in  most  positive  terms,  in  Lev. 
xvii.  10.  and  remarkably  in  verses  12.  and  15.  where 
the  stranger  also  is  included  in  the  prohibition,  under 
the  most  rigorous  penalty.  Now  it  is  reasonably 
asked.  Unless  this  custom  had  been  known  to  Moses, 
or  used  in  his  time,  wherefore  insert  the  regulation  ? 
wherefore  forbid  what  was  never  practised  ?  That 
this  is  now  actually  ordinarily  practised  in  Abyssinia, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bruce  ;  and  Mr.  Hodgea 
also  (Travels  in  India,  p.  93.  4to.)  relates,  that  he  waa 
present  at  a  sacrifice  among  the  mountaineers  of  Hin- 
dostan,  where  those  assembled  at  their  annual  cere- 
mony, after  the  head  of  the  ox  was  separated  by  the 
chief  with  a  sabre,  ate  the  still  bleeding  flesh,  and 
the  blood  which  remained  in  it  It  appears,  also, 
that  there  are  tribes  in  Africa,  whose  slight  maimer 
of  roasting  their  food  is  httle  diflferent  from  eating  it 
raw ;  and  if  it  were  not  personal  to  ourselves,  as  a 
nation,  it  might  be  said,  that  we  ate  various  kinds  of 
fish,  as  oysters,  &c.  raw  ;  while  yet  we  are  surprised 
at  those  who  feed  on  snails,  and  at  those  who  feaat 
on  locusts. — So  difterent  are  the  manners  of  man- 
kind !  and  so  starthng  are  their  apprehensions  of 
the  customs  of  others!  For  the  rest  let  us  hetir  Mr. 
Bruce : — 

"  Not  long  after  our  losing  sight  of  the  ruins  of  thia 
ancient  capital  of  Abyssinia,  we  overtook  three  trav- 
ellers, driving  a  cow  before  them ;  they  had  black 
goat-skins   upon    their    shoulders,   and  lances   and 
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shields  in  their  hands  ;  in  other  respects  they  were 
but   thinly   clothed ;  they  appeared  to   be   soldiers. 
The  cow  did  not  seem  to  be  fatted  for  kilhng,  and  it 
occurred  to  us   all  tl^iat  it  had  been  stolen.     This, 
however,  was  not  our  business,  nor  was  such  an  oc- 
currence at  all  remarkable  in  a  country  so  long  en- 
pagf^i  in  war.     We  saw  that  our  attendants  attached 
themselves,  in  a  particular  maimer,  to  the  three  sol- 
diers that  were  driving  the  cow,  and  held  a  short 
conversation  with  them.     Soon  after,  we  arrived  at 
the  hithermost  bank  of  the   river,  where  I  thought 
we   were  to   pitch    our   tent ;  the  drivers  suddenly 
tripped  up  the  cow,  and  gave  the  poor  animal  a  very 
rude  fall  upon  the  ground,  which  was  but  the  begin- 
ning of  her  sufferings.     One  of  them  sat  across  her 
ueck,  holding  down  her  head   by  the  horns,  another 
twisted  the  lialter  about  her  fore  feet,  while  the  third, 
who  had  a  knife  in  his  hand,  to  my  very  great  sur- 
prise, in  place  of  taking  her  by  the  throat,  got  astride 
upon  her  belly,  before  her  hind  legs,  and  gave  her  a 
very  deep  wound  in  the  upper  part  of  the  buttock. 
From    the  time  I  had  seen  them  throw  the    beast 
upon  the  gi'ound,  I  had  rejoiced,  thinking  that  when 
three  people   were  killing  a  cow,  they  must   have 
agreed  to   sell  part  of  her  to  us ;  and  I  was  much 
disappointed  at  hearing  the  Abyssinians  say,  that  we 
were  to  pass  the  river  to  the  other  side,  and  not  en- 
camp where  I  intended.     Upon  my  proposing  they 
should  bargain  for  part  of  the  cow,  my  men  answer- 
ed, what  they  had  already  learned  in  conversation — 
'  that  they  were  not  then  to  kill  her,  that  she  was 
not  wholly  theirs,  and  they  could  not  sell  her.'     This 
awakened  my  curiosity  ;  I  let  my  people  go  forward, 
and  staid  myself,  till  I  saw,  with  the  utmost  aston- 
ishment, two  pieces,  thicker    and    longer  than   our 
ordinary  beef  steaks,  cut  out  of  the  higher  part  of 
the  buttock  of  the  beast :  how  it  was  done  I  cannot 
positively  say,  because,  judging  the   cow  was  to  be 
killed   from  the  moment  I  saw  the    knife  drawn,  I 
was  not  anxious  to  view  that  catastrophe,  which  was 
by  no  means  an  object  of  curiosity  ;  whatever  way  it 
wat3  done,  it  surely  was  adroitly  ;  and  the  two  pieces 
were  spread  upon  the  outside  of  one  of  their  shields. 
One  of  them  still  continued  holding  the  head  while 
the  other  two  were  busied  in    curing  the  wound. 
This,  too,  was  not  done  in  an  ordinary  manner ;  the 
skin,  which  had  covered  the  flesh  that  was  taken 
away,  was  left  entire,  and  flapped  over  the  wound, 
and  was  fastened  to  the  corresponding  part  by  two 
or  more  small  skewers  or  pins :  whether  they  had 
put  any  thing  under  the  skin,  between  that  and  the 
wounded  flesh,  I  know  not ;  but,  at  the  river  side 
where  they  were,  they  had  prepared  a  cataplasm  of 
clay,  with   which   they  covered    the   wound ;   they 
then   forced  the  animal  to  rise,  and  drove  it  on  be- 
fore them,  to  furnish  them  with  a  fiiller  meal  when 
they  should  meet  their  companions  in  the  evening." 
Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  142. 

In  various  parts  of  his  Travels,  Mr.  B.  asserts  the 
eating  of  flesh  raw,  the  animal  being  killed  on  the 
outside  of  the  door,  for  the  entertainment  of  a 
company  within.  This  raw  flesh,  he  says,  is  called 
"  hrind ;"  he  mentions  it  as  given  even  to  the  sick  by 
their  friends;  and  he  explains  a  disorder  which  it 
produces.  He  says,  he  ate  of  it  himself,  and  (to  no- 
tice the  force  of  custom)  on  this  he  lived  a  long 
time  together ; — in  fact,  the  soldiery  scarcely  have, 
or  can  have,  any  other  fo  3d.  The  following  hints 
are  introductory  to  his  remarks  on  the  history  of 
Saul :  (1  Sam.  xiv.  33.) 

"  We  have  iin  instance,  in   the  life  of  Saul,  that 


shows  the  propensity  of  the  Israelites  to  this  crime. 
Saul's  army,  after  a  battle,/e«j,  that  is,  fell  voraciously 
upon  the  cattle  they  had  taken,  and  threw  them  upoi 
the  ground  to  cut  oft*  tlieir  flesh,  and  eat  tliem  raw 
so  that  the  army  was  defiled  by  eating  blood,  or  hy- 
ing animals.  To  prevent  this,  Saul  caused  to  be 
rolled  to  him  a  great  stone,  and  ordered  those  that 
killed  their  oxen,  to  cut  their  throats  upon  that  stone. 
This  was  the  only  lawful  way  of  killing  animals  for 
food  ;  the  tying  of  the  ox,  and  throwing  it  upon  the 
ground,  was  not  permitted  as  equivalent  The  Is- 
raehtes  did,  probably,  in  that  case,  as  the  Abyssinians 
do  at  this  day :  they  cut  a  part  of  its  throat,  so  that 
the  blood  might  be  seen  on  the  ground,  but  nothing 
mortal  to  the  animal  followed  from  that  wound- 
But  after  laying  its  head  upon  a  large  stone,  and  cut- 
ting its  throat,  the  blood  fell  from  on  high,  or  wa« 
poured  on  the  ground  like  water,  and  sufficient 
evidence  appeared  that  the  creature  was  dead,  be- 
fore it  was  attempted  to  eat  it.  We  have  seen  thai 
the  Abyssinians  came  from  Palestine,  a  verj'  few 
years  after  this ;  and  we  are  not  to  doubt,  that  they 
then  carried  with  them  this,  with  many  other  Jewish 
customs,  which  they  have  continued  to  this  day." 
(Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  299.)  This  fact  has  since  been 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Salt ;  it  is  termed  in  Abyssinia 
"  eating  the  shulada.^^ 
BLUE,  see  Purple. 

BOANERGES,  that  is,  Sons  of  Thunder;  a 
name  given  by  our  Saviour  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee, 
James  and  John,  (Mark  iii.  17.)  on  the  occasion, 
probably,  of  their  request,  that  he  would  call  for  fire 
from  heaven,  and  destroy  a  certain  village  of  the 
Samaritans,  who  had  refused  to  entertain  them,  Luke 
ix.  53,  54.  It  is  applied  to  them  no  where  else  in  the 
New  Testament. 

BOAR.  The  vnld  boar  is  usually  thought  to  be 
the  parent  of  the  swine  kind.  It  inhabits  Asia  as 
well  as  Europe,  and  retains  its  character  and  man- 
ners in  almost  every  climate.  On  the  feet,  as  mark- 
ing distinction,  it  may  be  observed  that,  though  their 
outward  appearance  resembles  that  of  a  cloven-footed 
animal,  yet  internally  they  have  the  same  number  of 
bones  and  joints  as  animals  which  have  fingers  and 
toes ;  so  that  the  arrangement  of  their  feet-bonea 
is,  into  first,  and  second,  and  third  phalanges^  or 
knuckles,  no  less  than  that  of  the  human  hand. 
Beside,  therefore,  the  absence  of  rumination  in  the 
hog  kind,  the  feet  of  the  species  do  not  accord  with 
those  of  such  beasts  as  are  clean,  according  to  the 
established  Levitical  regulations.  (See  Animals.) 
It  will  be  found,  also,  that  no  carnivorous  quadru- 
peds are  placed  by  nature  in  the  class  of  animals 
having  feet  divided  into  two  parts  only.  Such  could 
not  have  been  acceptable  on  the  sacred  altar ;  the 
second  digestion  of  food  (as  must  be  the  case  with 
creatures  that  feed  on  flesh,  which  flesh  has  been 
already  supported  by  the  digestion  of  food,  vegetable 
or  animal)  being  absolutely  excluded.  Even  honejr 
was  prohibited  from  the  altar,  probably,  because  it 
had  undergone  a  process  not  unhke  digestion^  in 
the  stomach  of  the  bee.  It  was  lawful  as  food  to 
man  ;  but  not  as  an  accompaniment  to  sacrifice. 

The  prophet  figuratively  complains  (Ps.  Irxx. 
13.)  that  the  wild  boar  of  the  forest  had  rooted  up 
the  Lord's  vine ;  which  is  understood  either  of  Sen- 
nacherib, or  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes,  who  ravaged  Judea,  The  Hebrew  word  z%x 
is  taken  generally  for  wild  beasts,  see  Ps.  1.  11. 
The  Syriac  understands  it  in  that  olace  of  the  wild 
the  Chaldee  of  the  wild  cock      [The  language 
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in  this  passage,  however,  is  only  highly  figurative ; 
and  cannot  with  propriety  be  thus  definitely  applied 
to  any  inilividual  animal.     R, 

I.  BOAZ,  or  Booz,  the  husband  of  Ruih.  See 
Booz. 

II.  BOAZ,  the  name  of  one  of  those  brazen  ;  illars 
which  Solomon  erected  in  the  porch  of  u  le  temple, 
1  Kings  vii.  21.  The  other,  called  Jachiu,  was  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  entrance,  Boaz  on  the  left. 
Boaz  (ryo)  signifies  strength,  fimnness.  They  were 
together  thirty-five  cubits  high,  as  in  2  Chron.  iii. 
15.  i.  e.  each  separately  was  seventeen  cubits  and  a 
half:  1  Kings  vii.  15,  and  Jer.  hi.  21,  say  eighteen 
cubits,  in  round  numbers.  Jeremiah  says  the  thick- 
ness of  these  columns  was  four  fingers,  for  they  were 
hollow ;  the  circumference  of  them  was  twelve  cu- 
bits, or  four  cubits  diameter ;  the  chapiter  of  each 
was  in  all  five  cubits  high.  These  chapiters,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Scripture,  are  said  to  be  of  different 
heights,  of  three,  four,  or  five  cubits ;  because  they 
were  composed  of  different  ornaments  or  members, 
\  ch  were  sometimes  considered  as  omitted,  some- 
times as  included.  The  body  of  the  chapiter  was  of 
three  cubits,  the  ornaments  with  which  it  was  joined 
to  the  shaft  of  the  pillar,  were  of  one  cubit :  these 
make  four  cubits  ;  the  row  which  was  at  the  top  of 
the  chapiter  was  also  of  one  cubit ;  in  all  five  cubits. 

BOCHIM,  the  place  of  mourners,  or  of  weepings,  a 
place  near  Gilgal,  where  the  Hebrews  celebrated 
their  solemn  feasts.  Here  the  angel  of  the  covenant 
appeared  to  them,  and  denounced  the  sinfulness  of 
their  idolatry,  which  caused  bitter  weeping  among  the 
people ;  whence  the  place  had  its  name,  Judg.  ii.  10. 

BODY,  the  animal  frame  of  man,  as  distinguished 
from  his  spiritual  nature.  James  says  (iii.  6.)  the 
tongue  pollutes  the  whole  body ;  the  whole  of  our 
actions :  or  it  influences  the  other  members  of  the 
body.  Our  Saviour  says,  (Matt.  vi.  22.)  "  If  thine 
eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light" 
— if  thy  intentions  be  upright,  thy  general  conduct 
will  be  agreeable  to  that  character :  or,  "  if  thine 
eye  be  single,"  if  thou  art  liberal  and  beneficent,  all 
thy  actions  will  be  good ;  at  least,  thou  wilt  avoid 
many  sins  which  attend  avarice.  Paul  speaks  of  a 
ipiritual  body,  in  opposition  to  the  animal,  1  Cor.  xv. 
44.  The  body  which  we  animate,  and  which  re- 
turns to  the  earth,  is  an  animal  body ;  but  that 
which  will  rise  hereafter,  will  be  spiritual,  neither 
gross,  heavy,  frail,  nor  subject  to  the  wants  which 
oppress  the  present  body. 

Body  is  opposed  to  a  shadow,  or  figure,  Colos.  ii. 
17.  The  ceremonies  of  the  law  are  figures  and 
■hadows  realized  in  Christ  and  the  Christian  re- 
Kffion :  e.  g.  the  Jewish  passover  is  a  figure  of  the 
Christian  passover;  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal 
lamb  is  a  shadow  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  The 
(illness  of  the  godhead  resides  bodily  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  (Colos.  ii.  9.)  really,  essentially.  God  dwells 
in  the  saints,  as  in  his  temple,  by  his  Spirit,  his 
light,  his  grace  ;  but  in  Jesus  Christ  the  fulness  of 
the  godhead  dwelt  not  allegorically,  figuratively,  and 
cursorily,  but  really  and  essentially. 

The  body  of  any  thing,  in  the  style  of  the  He- 
brews, is  the  very  reality  of  the  thing.  The  "  body 
of  day,"  "  the  body  of  purity,"  "  the  body  of  death," 
"the  body  of  sin,"  signify — broad  day,  innocence 
itself,  &c.  **The  body  of  death"  signifies  either 
our  mortal  body,  or  the  body  which  violently  en- 
gages us  in  sin  by  concupiscence,  and  which  domi- 
neers in  our  members.  An  assembly  or  community 
is  called  a  body,  1  Cor.  x.  17. 


"  Where  the  body  is,  there  the  eagles  assemble,'' 
(Matt.  xxiv.  28.)  is  a  sort  of  proverb  used  by  our 
Saviour.  In  Job  xxix.  30,  it  is  said  that  the  eagle — 
viewing  its  prey  from  a  distance — as  soon  as  there  is 
a  dead  body,  immediately  resorts  thither.  Our 
Saviour  compares  the  nation  of  the  Jews  to  a  body, 
by  God,  in  his  wrath,  given  up  to  birds  and  beasts  of 
prey ;  wherever  are  Jews,  there  will  be  likewise 
enemies  to  pillage  them.  Corpus,  in  good  Latin 
authors,  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  a  carcass,  or 
dead  body.  But  in  this  passage,  it  seems  to  be  an 
allusion  to  the  body  of  the  Jews,  preyed  on  by  the 
Roman  eagles ;  the  eagle  being  the  standard  of  that 
people. 

BOHAN,  [the  thumb,)  a  Reubenite,  who  had  a 
stone  erected  to  his  honor,  on  the  frontier  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  perhaps  to  commemorate  his 
exploits  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  Josh.  xv.  6; 
xviii.  17. 

BOND,  BONDAGE,  see  Slaves,  Slavery 

BOOK,  in  Hebrew,  -idd,  sepher,  in  Greek,  ^i^^ot, 
in  Latin,  liber.  Several  sorts  of  materials  were  an- 
ciently used  in  making  books.  Plates  of  lead  or 
copper,  the  bark  of  trees,  brick,  stone,  and  wood, 
wer«  originally  employed  to  engrave  such  things  and 
documents  upon,  as  men  desired  to  transmit  to  pos- 
terity. Josephus  (Antiq.  Ub.  i.  cap.  3.)  speaks  of  two 
columns,  one  of  stone,  the  other  of  brick,  on  which 
the  children  of  Seth  vn-ote  their  inventions,  and  their 
astronomical  discoveries.  Porphyry  mentions  pil- 
lars preserved  in  Crete,  on  which  were  recorded  the 
ceremonies  practised  by  the  Corybantes  in  their 
sacrifices.  Hesiod's  works  were  at  first  written  on 
tablets  of  lead,  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses  in  Boeotia. 
God's  laws  were  written  on  stone ;  and  Solon^  laws 
on  wooden  planks.  Tablets  of  wood,  box,  and  ivory 
were  common  among  the  ancients ;  when  they  were 
of  wood  only,  they  were  oftentimes  coated  over  with 
wax,  which  received  the  writing  inscribed  on  them 
with  the  point  of  a  style,  or  iron  pen  ;  and  what  was 
written  might  be  effaced  by  the  broad  end  of  a  style. 
Afterwards,  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree  were  used 
instead  of  wooden  planks ;  and  also  the  finest  and 
thinnest  bark  of  trees,  such  as  the  lime,  the  ash,  the 
maple,  the  elm:  hence,  the  word  liber,  which  de- 
notes the  inner  bark  of  trees,  signifies  also  a  booL 
As  these  barks  were  rolled  up,  to  be  more  readily 
carried  about,  the  rolls  were  called  volumen,  a 
volume  ;  a  name  given  likewise  to  rolls  of  paper,  or 
of  parchment.  The  ancients  wrote  likewise  on 
hnen.  But  the  oldest  material  commonly  employed 
for  writing  upon,  appears  to  have  been  the  papyrus, 
a  reed  very  common  in  Egypt,  and  other  places.  A 
considerable  collection  of  MSS.  written  on  this  sub- 
stance, which  were  discovered  in  the  overwhelmed 
city  of  Herculaneum,  and  which,  under  the  munif- 
icence of  George  IV,  while  prince  regent,  uncom- 
mon pains  were  taken  to  restore,  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  Hon.  Grey  Bennet :  "  The  papyri  are 
joined  together,  and  form  one  roll,  on  each  sheet  of 
which  the  characters  are  printed,  standing  out  in  a 
species  of  bas-relief,  and  singly  to  be  read  with  the 
greatest  ease.  As  there  are  no  stops,  a  difficulty, 
however,  is  found  in  joining  the  letters,  in  making 
out  the  words,  and  in  discovering  the  sense  of  the 
phrase.  The  MSS.  were  found  in  a  chamber  of  an 
excavated  house,  in  the  ancient  Herculaneum,  to 
the  number  of  about  1800,  a  considerable  part  o^ 
which  are  in  a  state  to  be  unrolled.  Herculaneun 
was  buried  for  the  most  part  under  a  shower  of  ho 
ashes.     (August  24  A.  D.  79.)     The   MSS.  were, 
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from  the  lieat,  reduced  to  a  state  of  tinder,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  resembling  paper  which  had 
been  burnt.  Where  the  baking  has  not  been  com- 
plete, and  where  any  part  of  the  vegetable  juice  has 
remained,  it  is  almost  im})ossible  to  unroll  them,  the 
sheets  towards  the  centre  being  so  closely  united. 
In  the  othei  -.^  as  you  approach  the  centre,  or  conclu- 
sion, the  MSS.  become  smoother,  and  the  work  pro- 
ceeds with  greater  rapidity.  At  present  there  are 
about  fifteen  men  at  work,  each  occupied  at  a  MS.  .  .  . 
The /?apyri  are  very  rough  on  the  outside.  They 
are  of  different  sizes,  some  containing  only  a  few 
sheets,  as  a  single  j)lay,  others  some  hundreds,  and  a 
few,  perhaps,  two  thousand."  (Archaeologia,  vol. 
XV.  art  9.) 

The  papyrus  reed  is  still  known  in  Sicily ;  and 
a  small  manufactory  of  it  is  established  in  the 
I  neighborhood  of  Syracuse,  to  gratify  the  curious.  It 
has  been  also  found  in  great  plenty  in  Chaldea,  in 
the  fens,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates*. Another  quarter  affording  ancient  papyri, 
18,  as  already  stated,  Egypt ;  scrolls  of  it  containing 
inscriptions  were  found  by  the  French,  during  their 
invasion  of  that  country  ;  and  Denon  has  given  plates 
of  more  than  one.  He  says,  "  I  was  assured  of  the 
proofof  my  discovery,  by  the  possession  of  a  manu- 
script, which  I  found  in  the  hand  of  a  fine  mummy, 
that  was  brought  me :  I  perceived  in  its  right  hand, 
and  resting  on  the  left  arm,  a  roll  of  papyrus,  on 
which  was  a  manuscript,  the  oldest  of  all  the  books 
in  the  known  world.  The  papyrus  on  which  it  is 
written,  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  that  is  to  say,  of  two  layers  of 
the  medulla  of  this  plant  glued  to  each  other,  with 
the  fibres  made  to  cross,  to  give  more  consistence  to 
the  leaf  The  writing  goes  from  right  to  lefl,  be- 
ginning at  the  top  of  the  page.  Above  the  figure  is 
an  inscription  composed  of  seven  vertical  and  four 
horizontal  lines:  the  writing  is  here  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  manuscript,  of  which  this  is  part ;  and 
the  characters  appear  to  be  infinitely  vaned  and 
numerous.     Various   coloi-s  appear   in    the   several 

Earts  of  the  original  figures — red,  blue,  green,  and 
lack."  The  common  name  for  book,  sepher,  or 
Pit^^og^  seems  to  be  taken  generally;  it  is  used  by 
Herodotus  (hb.  v.  cap.  58.)  to  denote  the  Egyptian  pa- 
pyrus, and  it  certainly  means  books  made  of  that  plant, 
though  the  term  has  been  thought  sometimes  to  de- 
iscribe  those  made  of  skins,  as  Mark  xii.  26 ;  Luke  iii.  4, 
jet  al.  Papyrus  being,  however,  more  common  and  less 
[costly  tlian  dressed  skins,  it  should  appear,  that  notes, 
memoranda,  and  first  draughts  of  writings,  to  be 
afterwards  more  carefully  revised  and  finished,  were 
made  on  papyrus  sheets,  not  on  skins,  which  were 
used  for  receiving  the  finished  performance ;  as 
among  our  lawyers.  This  distinction  gives  a  direct- 
|ly  contrary  import  to  the  directions  of  the  apostle — 
|2  Tim.  iv.  13.)  "  Bring  with  thee  the  books,  ^i(iXia, 
but  especially  the  parchments,  ^tf^ficjuva^" — (another 
iLatin  word  in  Greek  characters )--from  what  has 
lusually  been  supposed.  The  learned  bishop  Bull, 
iand  others,  have  thought  that  the  mtmbrana  were 
iPaul's  common-place  book,  in  which  he  had  writ- 
ken  extracts  from  various  authors,  sacred  or  profane  ; 
but  according  to  the  above  view  we  may  suppose 
that  the  menibrana  contained  finished  pieces,  of 
whatever  kind,  (which  accounts  for  the  apostle's  so- 
licitude about  them,)  while  the  papyrus  books  were 
>f  less  value  and  importance,  being  imperfect.  It 
ippears  that  Herodotus  uses  the  term  biblion  for  a 
letter  of  no  great  length,  (lib.  i.  cap.  124,  5.)  and  it  is 
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used  to  mark  a  bill  or  billet  of  divorcement,  which, 
if  Lightfoot  be  right,  was  always  of  twelve  hues  in 
length ;  neither  more  nor  less,  Matt.  xiv.  7 ;  Mark  x. 
4.  It  is  possible  that  hihlos  expresses  a  catalogue,  or 
list  of  names,  (Matt.  i.  1.)  and  this  gives  the  true  im- 
port of  the  phrase  "  book  of  hfe,"  meaning,  the  list 
of  Christian  professors,  (allusive  to  those  records  of 
names  kept  in  the  churches,  comp.  Acts  i.  15  ;  Phil, 
iv.  3 ;  Rev.  iii.  5,  &c.J  and  these,  most  likely,  were 
not  written  on  parcnment,  memhrana,  but  on  the 
paper  most  common,  and  least  costly.  (See  below.) 
Book  is  sometimes  used  for  letters,  memoirs,  an 
edict,  or  contract.  The  letters  which  Rabshakeh  de- 
livered from  Sennacherib  to  Hezekiah,  are  called  a 
book.  The  English,  indeed,  reads  letter,  but  the 
LXX  reads  ^ifiXlov^  and  the  Hebrew  text  D>noDn/uM«- 
phdrim,  2  Kings  xix.  14.  So  is  the  contract  which 
Jeremiah  confirmed  for  the  purchase  of  a  field,  Jer. 
xxxii.  10.  Also  Ahasuerus's  edict  in  favor  of  the 
Jews,  Esth.  ix.  20;  Job  (xxxi.  35.)  wishes,  that  his 
judge,  or  his  adversary,  would  himself  write  his  sen- 
tence, his  book.  The  writmg,  likewise,  which  a  man 
gave  to  his  wife  when  he  divorced  her,  was  called  a 
book  of  divorce. 

We  read  in  Gen.  v.  1,  "the  book  of  the  genera- 
tion of  Adam,"  that  is,  the  history  of  his  life  ;  and 
elsewhere,  "  the  book  of  the  generation  of  Noah,"  or 
of  Jesus  Christ;  that  is,  their  history. 

Book  of  Life,  or  Book  of  the  Living,  or  Book  of 
the  Lord,  Ps.  Ixix.  28.      It   is  very  probable,   that 
these   descriptive   phrases,   which    are    frequent   in 
Scripture,  are  taken  from  the  custom  observed  gen- 
erally in  the  couits  of  princes,  of  keeping  a  Ust  of 
persons  who   are   in  their  service,  of  the  provinces 
which  they  govern,  of  the  officers  of  their  armies,  of 
the  number  of  their  troops,  and  sometimes  even  of 
the  names  of  their  soldiers.     Thus  when  Moses  de- 
sires God  rather  to  blot  him  out  of  his  book,  than  to 
reject  Israel,  (Exod.  xxxii.  32.)  it  is  the  same  almost  as 
Paul's  exfM-ession,  in  some  sort,  to  be  accursed,  (Rom. 
ix.  3.j  separated  from  the  company  of  the  saints,  and 
struck  out  of  the  book  of  the  Lord,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  people.     (See  Anathema.)     When  it  is  said, 
that  any  one  is  written  in  the  book  of  life,  it  means 
that  he  particularly  belongs  to  God,  is  enrolled  among 
the  number  of  his  friends  and  servants.     When  it  is 
said,  "  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  hfe,"  this  signifies, 
erased  from  the  list  of  God's  friends  and  servants ; 
as  those  who   are  guilty  of  treachery  are  struck  oft 
the  roll  of  officers  belonging  to  a  prince.     It  is  prob- 
able, also,    that   the    primitive   Christian    churches 
kept  lists  of  their  members,  in  which  those  recently 
admitted   were  enrolled:  these   would  take   a  title 
analogous  to  that  of  the  book  of  life,  or  the  Lamb's 
book  of  hfe  :  as  this  term  occurs  principally  in  the 
Revelation,  it  seems  likely  to  be  derived  from  such  a 
custom.     Something  of  the  same  nature  we  have  in 
Isaiah  iv.  3,  where  the  prophet  alludes  to  such  as 
were  "  written  among  the  living  in  Jerusalem  ;"  that 
is,  enrolled  among  the  citizens  of  that  city  of  God  ; 
to  which  the  Christitm  church  was  afterwards  com- 
pared.    In  a  more  exalted  sense,  the  book   of  hfe 
signifies  the  book  of  predestination  to  glory,  faith, 
and   grace  ;  or  the  register  of  those  who  through 
grace  have  persevered  to  eternal  life. 

Book  of  JunGMENT.  Daniel  says,  "Judgment 
was  set,  and  the  books  were  opened,"  vii.  10.  This 
is  an  allusion  to  what  is  practised,  when  a  prince 
calls  his  servants  to  account.  The  accounts  are  pro- 
duced, and  inquired  into.  It  is  possible  he  might 
allude  also  to  a  custom  of  the  Persians,  among  whono 
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it  waa  a  conatant  practice  every  day  to  write  down 
what  had  happened,  the  services  done  for  the  king, 
and  the  rewards  given  to  those  who  had  performed 
them  ;  as  we  see  in  the  history  of  Ahaauerus  and  Mor- 
decai,  Esth.  ii.  23 ;  vi.  I,  2.  When,  therefore,  the 
king  sits  in  judgment,  the  books  are  opened,  and  he 
compels  all  his  servants  to  reckon  with  him ;  he 
punishes  those  who  have  been  failing  in  their  duty, 
compels  those  to  pay  who  are  indebted  to  him,  and 
rewards  those  who  have  done  him  services.  There 
will  be,  in  a  manner,  a  similar  proceeding  at  the  day 
of  God's  final  judgment. 

For  the  book  of  Jasher: — of  the  wars  of  the  Lord: 
— of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,  and  the 
respective  books  of  Scripture.     See  Bible,  ckfinif. 

The  Book,  or  Flying  Roll,  spoken  of  in  Zecha- 
riah,  (v.  1, 2.)  twenty  cubits  long,  and  ten  wide,  was  one 
of  those  old  rolls,  composed  of  many  skins,  or  parch- 
ments, glued  or  sewed  together  at  the  end.  Though 
some  of  the  (rolls)  volumes  were  very  long,  yet  none, 
probably,  was  ever  made  of  such  a  size  as  this. 
This  contained  the  curses  and  calamities  which 
should  befall  the  Jews.  The  extreme  length  and 
breadth  of  it,  show  the  excessive  number  and  enor- 
mity of  their  sins,  and  the  extent  of  their  punish- 
ment. 

Isaiah,  describing  the  effects  of  God's  wrath,  says, 
"The  heavens  shall  be  folded  up  like  a  book," 
[scroll,]  Isa.  xxxiv.  4.  He  alludes  to  the  way  among 
the  ancients,  of  rolling  up  books,  when  they  purposed 
to  close  them.  A  volume  of  several  feet  in  length 
was  suddenly  rolled  up  into  a  very  small  compass. 
Thus  the  heavens  should  shrink  into  themselves,  and 
disappear,  as  it  were,  from  the  eyes  of  God,  when  his 
wrath  should  be  kindled.  These  ways  of  speaking 
are  figurative,  and  very  energetic. 

It  is  related  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  that 
the  Jews,  when  suffering  persecution  from  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  laid  open  the  book  of  the  law,  wherein 
the  Gentiles  endeavored  to  find  delineated  figures  of 
idols,  I  Mace.  iii.  48.  Some  believe,  that  the  Jews 
laid  open  before  the  Lord  the  sacred  books,  wherein 
the  Gentiles  had  in  vain  sought  for  something  where- 
by to  support  their  idolatry  ;  others  think,  they  laid 
open  the  sacred  writings,  wherein  the  Gentiles  were 
desirous  to  paint  figures  of  their  idols : — otherwise, 
the  Hebrews  laid  open  their  sacred  books,  wherein 
the  Ge  itiles  had  sought  diligently  whether  they  could 
not  find  figures  of  some  of  the  deities  adored  by  the 
Jews ; — for  the  Gentiles  were  very  uneasy  on  this  sub- 
ject some  believing  that  the  Jews  worshipped  an  ass, 
or  a  living  man,  or  Bacchus,  or  a  something  which 
they  would  not  own.  With  some  small  variation  in 
the  Greek  text,  it  might  be  translated  thus:  "They 
laid  open  the  book  of  the  law,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Gentiles  consulted  the  images  of  their  false 
gods." 

Books  eaten.  "Insomuch  that  the  Turks  said 
fipequently  and  justly  of  them,  that  other  nations 
had  their  learning  in  their  books,  but  the  Tartars 
HAD  EATEN  THEIR  BOOKS,  and  hod  their  urisdom  in 
their  breasts,  from  whence  they  could  draw  it  out  as 
they  had  occasion,  as  divine  oracles."  (Busbequius, 
Trav.  p.  245.  Eng.  tr.)  This  may  lead  us  to  the 
true  idea  of  the  prophets,  when  they  mention  the 
eating  of  books  presented  to  them ;  i.  e.  that  the 
knowledge  they  had  received  should  be  communi- 
cated to  others,  from  time  to  time,  as  wanted  :  they 
were  treasures  (not  for  themselves,  but  for  others)  of 
irisdom  and  knowledge. 

It  may  be  added,  that  as  the  papyrus   plant  was 


(and  is)  eaten,  at  least  in  part,  the  idea  of  eating  a 
book  made  of  it,  is  not  so  completely  foreign  from 
the  nature  of  the  article,  as  it  would  be,  if  such  a 
thing  were  proposed  among  ourselves  ;  or,  as  eating 
a  book  made  of  skins  would  be. 

Captain  Clapperton  mentions  a  most  remarkable 
custom  which  he  found  in  the  interior  of  South 
Africa,  that  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  connection  with 
this  subject.  It  is  this ;  where  the  Mahometan  con- 
verts do  not  understand  the  Arabic  language,  the 
most  approved  mode  of  imbibing  the  contents  of 
the  Koran  is  by  tracing  the  characters  with  a  sub- 
stance on  a  smooth,  black  board,  then  washing  them 
off,  and  swallowing  the  liquid ! 

The  Sealed  Book,  mentioned  Isaiah  xxix.  11, 
and  the  book  sealed  with  seven  seals  in  the  Reve- 
lation, (chap.  V.  1 — 3.)  are  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
and  of  John,  which  were  written  in  a  book,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancients,  and  were  sealed ;  that 
is,  they  were  unknown,  and  mysterious ;  they 
had  respect  to  times  remote,  and  to  future  eventa, 
so  that  no  knowledge  could  be  derived  from  them, 
till  the  time  should  come,  and  the  seals  were  taken 
off.  In  early  times,  letters,  and  other  writings  that 
were  to  be  sealed,  were  first  wrapped  round 
with  thread  or  flax,  and  then  wax  and  the  seal  were 
applied  to  them.  To  read  them,  it  was  necessary  to 
cut  the  thread,  or  flax,  and  to  break  the  seals.  With 
regard  to  this  particular  book,  however,  Mr.  Taylor 
thinks  he  has  found  something  of  the  kind  among 
the  pictures  discovered  at  Herculaneum.  It  repre- 
sents a  book  of  a  considerable  size,  the  leaves  bound 
together  at  the  back,  and  two  of  them  joined  to- 
gether, so  that  only  their  external  faces  are  visible, 
or  open  for  the  inspection  of  writing  ;  their  interna] 
faces  being  either  blank,  or,  if  written  on,  their  con- 
tents not  to  be  read,  till  after  the  leaves  are  separat- 
ed. The  book  of  which  he  gives  an^  engraving 
actually  does  disclose  the  writing  on  two  pages, 
those  leaves  being  opened,  while  two  other  pages 
continue  closed  by  the  union  of  the  two  leaves  on 
which  they  are  inscribed.  It  is  generally  thought, 
that  the  phrase  "written  within  and  without"  de- 
notes writing  on  both  sides  of  the  rolled  skin,  but 
if  the  book  were  of  this  form,  it  is  doubtful ;  but  it 
may,  very  probably,  be  questioned,  whether  it  mean 
any  thing  beyond  being  written  on  both  pages. 
Certainly,  no  part  of  the  subject  treated  of  in  the 
book  was  written  on  the  outside  ;  nothing  more  than 
the  title,  if  that ;  since,  in  that  case,  it  must  have  been 
exposed  to  view,  as  the  sealing  of  the  leaves  did 
not  enclose  it. 

There  is  a  phrase  in  Ps.  xl.  which  Mr.  Taylor 
has  attempted  to  illustrate.  "  In  the  volume  of  the 
book  it  is  written  of  me" — which  the  LXX  render, 
in  the  head  {xfcfaXic)  of  the  hook.  Chrysostom  has 
described  this  cephalis  as  a  wrapper  (et'^ijua  );  and 
supposed,  that  on  this  was  written  a  word,  or  words, 
which  imported,  "about  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah;" and  Aquila  uses  the  same  word  to  express 
what  we  render  volume.  Applying  this  idea,  Mr. 
Harmer  says,  (Obs.  vol.  iv.  p.  10 ;  c.  viii.  Obs.  4.) 
"  The  thought  is  not  only  clear  and  distinct,  but  very 
energetic ;  amounting  to  this,  that  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  sacred  books  is,  *The  Messiah  com- 
eth ;'  and  that  those  words  accordingly  might  be 
written,  or  embroidered,  with  great  propriety  on  the 
wrapper,  or  case,  wherein  they  were  kept.''  Now, 
admitting  Mr.  Harmer's  conclusion  to  be  just,  Mr. 
Taylor  thinks  he  has  discovered  better  premises  for 
it  in  a  picture  found  at  Herculaneum,  than  Mr.  H. 
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had  asflij^ed.  This  painting  represents  a  portable 
book-case,  apparently  made  of  leather,  ana  of  the 
description  kiiown  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
scrinium.  It  is  filled  with  rolled  books,  each  of 
which  has  a  ticket  or  label  appended  to  it,  and  which 
Lb  probably  the  genuine  capitulum  or  argument  of 
the  book.  The  words  of  the  Psalm,  then,  may  be 
taken  to  intimate  that  the  head,  cephalis^  capiiidwn, 
label  or  ticket  appended  to  the  volume^  or  roll,  was  thus 
inscribed ;  and  in  this  view,  the  capitvlum  answered 
the  purpose  of  the  lettering  on  the  backs  of  our  books. 
The  passage,  then,  may  be  thus  understood  : — Burnt- 
offering  and  sacrifice  were  not  what  thou  didst  re- 
quire ;  they  were  not  according  to  thy  will.  Then 
said  I,  Lo,  I  come,  as  in  the  roll  (label)  of  the  book  is 
written  concerning  me  ; — I  delight  to  accomphsh  thy 
will.  The  engraving  given  by  Mr.  Taylor  shows, 
that  these  small  labels  were  capable  of  being  rolled 
up,  till  they  were  close  to  the  greater  roll  to  which 
they  belonged ;  as  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  term. 

[The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Harmer  above  is  ingenious, 
but  seems  hardly  to  be  required,  or  even  admitted,  by 
the  words  of  the  context.  The  roll  of  the  hook,  by 
way  of  eminence,  would  seem  to  refer  to  the  hook  of 
(Kt  law ;  nor  is  any  diflTerent  term  given  to  it  in  Heb. 
1.7.     R. 

BOOTH,  a  tent  made  of  poles,  and  used  as  a 
temporary  residence.     See  Tent. 

BOOTY,  spoil.  It  was  appointed  by  Moses,  that 
booty  taken  from  the  enemy  should  be  divided 
equally  between  those  who  were  in  the  battle  and 
the  rest  of  the  people  ;  (Numb.  xxxi.  27.)  that  is,  into 
two  parts,  the  first  for  those  who  had  been  in  the 
action  ;  the  other  for  those  who  had  continued  in  the 
camp.  He  adds,  "Ye  shall  likewise  separate  the 
Lctrd's  share,  which  ye  shall  take  out  of  the  whole 
booty  belonging  to  the  men  of  war ;  and  of  every  five 
hundred  men,  oxen,  asses,  or  sheep,  ye  shall  take  one 
and  give  it  to  the  high-priest,  because  these  are  the 
Lord's  first-fruits.  As  to  the  other  moiety,  which  shall 
belong  to  the  children  of  Israel,  who  did  not  fight ;  out 
of  every  fifty  men,  oxen,  asses,  or  sheep,  or  other  ani- 
mals, whatsoever,  ye  shall  take  one  and  give  it  to  the 
Levites,  who  have  the  charge  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Lord."  So  that  the  share  of  Eleazar,  and  of  the 
priest,  was  much  larger  in  proportion  than  that  of  any 
one  of  the  12,000  soldiers  who  had  been  in  action, 
and  than  that  of  the  Levites.  And  what  was  prac- 
tised on  this  occasion  became  a  law  for  ever  after ; 
an  instance  of  which  appears  in  what  happened  un- 
der David,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Amalekites,  who 
had  plundered  Ziklag.  The  captives  given  to  the 
high-priest,  no  doubt,  became  slaves ;  were  they 
slaves  of  the  high-priest  personally,  or  of  the  temple.^ 
If  to  the  temple,  were  they  not  like  the  Gibeonites, 
the  Nethinim,  and  others  engaged  in  menial  offices, 
as  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water  ?  Did  their 
descendants  also  occupy  the  same  stations  ? 

The  rabbins  allege  that  under  the  kings  of  Israel, 
another  rule  was  followed  in  distributing  the  spoil. 
First,  every  thing  was  given  to  the  king,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  conquered  king ;  his  tent,  his  slaves, 
his  catde,  his  spoils,  his  treasure.  After  this,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  booty  being  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  the  king  had  one  moiety,  and  the  soldiers  had 
the  other.  This  last  part  was  distributed  equally 
between  the  soldiers  who  had  been  in  the  action,  and 
those  who  continued  behind  to  guard  the  camp. 
They  assert,  that  these  rules  had  been  established 
«ver  since  the  time  of  Abraham.     It  is  difficult,  in- 


deed, to  prove  this;  but  we  know  that  Abraham 
oflfered  to  the  Lord  the  tenth  of  what  he  had  taken 
from  the  five  kings,  and  this  tithe  he  made  a  present 
to  Melchisedek. 

BOOZ,  or  BoAZ,  one  of  our  Saviour's  ancestors 
according  to  the  flesh,  son  of  Salmon  and  Rahab,  a 
Canaanitess  of  Jericho,  whom  Salmon,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  married.  Some  say,  there  were  three  of  this 
name,  the  son,  grandson,  and  great-grandson  of  Sal- 
mon ;  the  last  being  husband  of  Ruth,  and  father  of 
Obed.  This  they  beheve  to  be  the  only  way  in 
which  Scripture  can  be  reconciled  with  itself,  since 
it  reckons  366  years  between  Salmon's  marriage  and 
the  birth  of  David,  and  yet  mentions  only  three  per- 
sons between  Salmon  and  David,  viz.  Booz,  Obed, 
and  Jesse.  But  though  it  is  difficult  to  fill  so  great  a 
space  with  four  persons  from  father  to  son,  succeed- 
ing one  another,  and  though  it  is  uncommon  to  see 
four  persons  in  the  same  family  successively,  living 
very  long,  and  having  children  when  far  advanced 
in  age,  yet,  as  Calmet  remarks,  there  is  nothing  im- 
possible in  it ;  particularly  at  that  time,  when  many 
persons  hved  above  a  hundred  years.  Suppose  Sal- 
mon, at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  twenty,  might  be- 
get Booz ;  Booz,  at  a  hundred,  might  beget  Obed, 
who,  at  something  more  or  less,  might  have  Jesse ; 
and  Jesse,  when  a  hundred  years  old,  might  have 
David.  This,  he  adds,  is  only  supposition,  but  it  ii 
sufficient  to  show,  that  there  is  no  contradiction  or 
impossibility  in  the  Scripture  account.  Mr.  Taylor, 
however,  prefers  the  solution  of  Dr.  Allix.  Th« 
Targum  on  Ruth  says,  that  Salmon  is  styled  Salmon 
the  Just ;  his  works  and  the  works  of  his  children 
were  very  excellent ;  Boaz  was  a  righteous  person,  by 
whose  righteousness  the  people  of  Israel  were  deUv- 
ered  from  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  &c.  There  were 
but  366  years  fi-om  the  first  year  of  Joshua  to  the  birth 
of  David — for  from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of  the 
temple  were  480  years ;  add  to  366  the  40  years'  wan- 
dering in  wilderness,  the  life  of  David  seventy  years, 
and  four  years  of  Solomon — the  total  is  480  years.  He 
therefore  supposes  that  Salmon  might  beget  Boai 
when  he  was  96  years  old  ;  Boaz  begat  Obed  when  he 
was  90  years  old  ;  Obed  at  90  begat  Jesse  ;  and  Jesse 
at  85  begat  David.  We  know  that  long  life  often  de- 
scends in  a  family  ;  old  Parr  had  a  son  who  lived  to 
be  very  old ;  and,  what  is  no  less  remarkable,  old 
men  of  such  families  have  had  children  very  late  in 
fife,  as  after  the  age  of  a  hundred  years ;  of  which 
old  Parr  himself  is  one  example. 

Some  rabbins  maintain,  that  Ibzan,  judge  of  Israel, 
(Judges  xii.  8.)  is  the  same  as  Booz ;  the  foundation 
of  which  opinion  is,  that  Ibzan  was  of  Bethlehem, 
and  that  there  is  some  relation  between  the  names. 
But  Ibzan  having  governed  Israel  from  A.  M.  2823 
to  2830,  he  cannot  be  the  same  as  Booz,  who  could 
not  be  bom  later  than  A.  M.  2620,  his  father  Salmon 
having  married  Ruth  in  2553.  Now,  supposing  him 
to  be  born  in  2620,  he  must  have  lived  210  years ; 
which  appears  incredible. 

BORITH,  or  Berith,  rendered  fiiller's  soap,  in 
Mai.  iii.  2.  is  thought  to  be  the  herb  kali.  But  we 
should  not  forget,  that  the  East  produces  a  kind  of 
fat  earth,  used  in  scouring  cloth,  like  our  fuller's 
earth.     See  Soap. 

BOSCATH,  see  Bozkath. 

BOSOM,  the  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body— 
the  breast.  The  orientals  generally  wore  long,  wide, 
and  loose  garments ;  and  when  about  to  carry  any 
thing  away  that  their  hands  would  not  contain,  they 
used  for  the  purpose  a  fold  in  the  bosom  of  their  rob© 
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To  thb  custom  our  Lord  alludes — **  Good  measure 
shall  men  give  into  your  bosom,"  Luke  vi.  38.  To 
have  one  "  in  our  bosom,"  implies  kindness,"  secrecy, 
intimacy,  Gen.  xvi.  5  ;  2  Sam.  xii.  8.  Christ  is  in  the 
bosom  of  tiie  Father;  that  is,  possesses  the  closest 
intimacy,  and  most  perfect  knowledge,  of  the  Father, 
John  i.  18.  Our  Saviour  is  said  to  carry  his  lambs 
in  his  bosom,  which  beautifully  represents  his  tender 
care  and  watchfulness  over  them,  Isa.  xl.  11. 

BOSPHORUS.  There  were  two  places  of  this 
name  ;  (1.)  The  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  which  joined 
the  hike  Moeotis,  now  sea  of  Azof,  to  the  Euxine  sea. 
(2.)  The  Thracian  Bosphorus,  that  of  Constantinople, 
or  the  arm  of  the  sea  between  Chalcedon  and  Con- 
stantinople. Each  of  these  straits  is  called,  in  Greek, 
Bosphorus,  or  rather  Bosporus,  because  an  ox  may 
swim  over  them.  Interpreters  are  much  divided 
concerning  the  (supposed)  straits  of  which  Obadiali 
(ver.  20.)  speaks.  The  Jew  whom  Jerome  consulted 
on  such  difficulties  as  occurred  to  him  in  the  Hebrew, 
told  him,  that  the  Bosphorns  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  was  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  whither  the 
emperor  Adrian  had  banished  many  of  those  Jews 
whom  he  had  taken  prisoners  during  the  war  in 
Palestine.  So  the  Vulgate.  Others  believe,  with 
more  reason,  that  the  captives  taken  notice  of  by 
Obadiah,  were  such  as  Nebuchadnezzar  had  sent 
away  as  far  as  the  Pains  Mceotis,  about  which  the 
country  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  most  frightful 
in  the  world ;  and  hither  the  great  persecutors  of 
Christianity  frequently  sent  the  professors  of  our  re- 
ligion. Lastly,  many  others  understand  the  Hebrew 
as  meaning  Spain,  and  translate  thus : — "  The  cap- 
tives of  Jerusalem  which  are  at  Sepharad  [that  is  to 
say,  in  Spain]  shall  possess  the  cities  of  the  south." 
Profane  liistorians,  as  Megastlienes  and  Strabo,  assert, 
tiaai  Nebuchadnezzar  extended  his  conquests  as  far 
a0  Africa  and  Iberia,  beyond  the  pillars ; — which  we 
apijrehend  to  be  those  called  Hercules'  pillars.  Now, 
in  this  expedition  against  Spain,  some  say  that  he 
transported  many  of  the  Jews  thither. — But  we  may 
question  whether  Sepharad  signifies  Spain.  Some 
suppose  France  to  be  denoted  by  it.  The  old  Greek 
interpreters  have  kept  the  Hebrew  term,  without 
changing  it  in  their  translation.  The  Septuagint 
read  Ephratha,  instead  of  Sepharad.  Calmet  supposes 
some  country  beyond  tlie  Euphrates  to  be  meant  by 
Sepharad,  such  as  that  of  the  Sapires,  or  Saspires, 
towards  Media,  or  the  city  of  Hippara,  in  Mesopota- 
mia. But  the  most  judicious  commentators  do  not 
undertake  to  determine  the  country  definitely.  See 
Obadiah,  Spain,  Sepharad. 

BOSSES,  the  thickest  and  strongest  parts  of  a 
buckler,  Job  xv.  26. 

BOTTLE.  The  difference  is  so  great  between 
the  properties  of  gljiss  bottles,  such  as  are  in  common 
use  among  us,  and  bottles  made  of  skin,  which  were 
used  anciently  by  most  nations,  and  still  are  used  in 
the  East,  that  when  we  read  of  botdes,  without  care- 
fully distinguishing  in  our  minds  one  kind  of  bottle 
from  the  other,  mistake  is  sure  to  ensue.  For  in- 
stance, (Josh.  ix.  4.)  the  Gibeonites  "  did  work  wilily  ; 
iney  took  upon  their  asses  wine-botdes,  old,  and  rent, 
and  bound  uj)"— patched.  So,  ver.  13,  "  These  bot- 
des of  wine  were  new,  and  behold  they  be  rent." 
Surely  to  common  readers  this  is  unintelligible !  So, 
Matt.  ix.  17,  "  Neither  do  men  put  new  wine  into  old 
bottles  ;  else,  the  bottles  br3ak,  and  the  wine  runneth 
out,  and  the  bottles  perish:" — "but  new  vrine,"  says 
Luke,  (v.  38.)  "must  be  put  in  new  bottles,  and 
bot*'  are  iweserved  "     Now,  what  idea  have  English 


readers  of  old,  and  rent,  and  patched  (glass)  bottltji  ? 
or  of  the  necessity  of  neto  glass  bottles  for  holdlnf 
new  wine  ?  Nor  should  we  forget  the  figure  em- 
ployed by  Job:  (xxxii.  19.)  "My  belly  is  as  wine 
which  hath  no  vent ;  it  is  ready  to  burst,  Uke  nevf 
bottles."  To  render  these,  and  some  other  passages, 
clear,  we  must  understand  some  of  the  properties  or 
the  bottles  alluded  to. 

The  accompanying  engraving,  which  is  copied 
from  the  Antiquities 
of  Herculaneum,  (vol. 
vh.  p.  197.)  shows, 
very  clearly,  the  form 
and  nature  of  an  an- 
cient bottle ;  out  of 
which  a  young  wo- 
man is  pouring  wine 
into  a  cup,  which  in 
the  original  is  held  by 
Silenus.  It  appears 
from  this  figure,  that 
afler  the  skin  has  been 
stripped  off  the  ani- 
mal, and  properly 
dressed,  the  places 
where  the  legs  had 
been  are  closed  up ;  and  where  the  neck  was,  is  the 
opening  left  for  receiving  and  discharging  the  con- 
tents of  the  bottl*>.  This  idea  is  very  simple  and 
conspicuous  in  the  figure.  Such  bottles,  when  full, 
in  which  state  this  is  represented,  differ  of  course 
from  the  same  when  empty  ;  being,  when  full,  swol- 
len, round,  and  firm ;  when  empty,  flaccid,  weak, 
and  bending.  By  receiving  the  liquor  poured  into  it, 
a  skin  bottle  must  be  greatly  swelled,  and  distended ; 
and  no  doubt,  it  must  be  further  swelled  by  tlie  fer 
mentation  of  the  liquor  within  it,  while  advancing  to 
ripeness ;  so  that,  in  this  state,  if  no  vent  be  given  to 
it,  the  liquor  may  overpower  the  strength  of  the  bot- 
tle ;  or,  by  searching  every  crevice,  and  weaker  part, 
if  it  find  any  defect,  it  may  ooze  out  by  that. 
Hence  arises  the  propriety  of  putting  new  wine  into 
new  bottles,  which,  being  in  the  prime  of  their 
strength,  may  resist  the  expansion,  the  internal  press- 
ure of  their  contents,  and  preserve  the  wine  to  ma- 
turity ;  while  old  bottles  may,  without  danger,  con- 
tain old  wine,  whose  fermentation  is  already  past, 
Matt.  ix.  17 ;  Luke  v.  38 ;  Job  xxxii.  19. 

[The  Hebrews  employed  several  words  signifying 
bottle ;  but  there  seems  not  to  have  been  any  generic 
difTerence  in  the  idea  expressed  by  them ;  unless, 
perhaps,  the  bottles  or  skins  may  have  been  of  differ- 
ent sizes.  (1.)  In  Gen.  xxi.  14,  Abraham  is  described 
as  giving  to  Hagar  a  bottle  of  water,  nrn,  chlmetk, 
which  she  carried  with  her,  and  which,  therefore, 
could  not  have  been  of  a  large  size. — (2.)  The  bottU 
of  wine  which  Samuel's  mother  brought  to  Eh  (1 
Sam.  i.  24.)  is  called  S^J,  nAbel ;  which  is  also  repre- 
sented as  being  transported  on  horses,  (1  Sam.  x.  3 ;  2 
Sam.  xvi.  1.)  and  was,  therefore,  larger.  This  word 
seems  to  have  been  rather  a  general  term  like  our 
word  vessel^  because  it  is  tlie  word  used  in  Isa.  xxx. 
14.  and  Lam.  iv.  2.  where  the  epithet  earthen  is  joined 
with  it. — (3.)  The  word  -ikj,  nod,  seems  to  imply  a 
skin  or  bottle  similar  to  the  preceding  one ;  it  was 
from  such  an  one  that  Jael  gave  milk  to  Sisera,  ( Judg. 
iv.  19.)  and  in  this  also  Jesse  sent  wine  by  David  to 
Saul.  The  same  word  is  employed  in  Ps.  cxix.  83L 
"  I  am  hke  a  bottle  in  the  smoke,"  i.  e.  black  and 
dried  up,  like  a  bottle  of  wine  suspended  in  the 
smoke,   in  order  to   ripen   it,  as   was  the  common 
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practice  of  the  ancients. — (4.)  Another  name  is  aix, 
66,  mentioned  in  the  plural  naK,  oboth.  Job  xxxii.  19. 
where  EUhu  says  he  "is  ready  to  burst  Uke  new  bot- 
Ues,*^  i.  e.  like  those  filled  with  new  wine  in  a  state  of 
fermentation.  These  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have 
been  used  for  the  preservation  of  wine,  as  was  com- 
mon in  the  East ;  comp.  Matt.  ix.  17.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  this  was  a  larger  species  than  the  others ; 
at  least  this  supposition  is  favored  by  the  use  of  the 
same  word  (^in)  to  signify  a  necromancer^  sorcerer y  (1 
Sam.  xxviii.  7 — 19.)  or  the  spirit  which  was  supposed 
to  dwell  in  such  persons.  These  were  chiefly  e7i- 
gastrimythi,  or  ventriloquists,  respecting  whom  it  was 
supposed  they  had  in  them  a  demon  who  thus  spoke 
from  within  them.  Hence  the  person  himself  was 
as  it  were  an  :nK,  o6,  vessel,  bottle,  into  which  the 
demon  had  entered,  and  which  contained  him.  This 
is  the  most  common  meaning  of  the  word ;  indeed  it 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  bottle  only  once  in  the  whole 
Old  Testament,  Job  xxxii.  19.     R. 

Bottles,  then,  of  skins,  would  naturally  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  of  the  animal  which  yields  them, — 
kid-skins,  goat-skins,  ox-skins.  The  larger  were, 
perhaps,  not  unlike  what  the  Arabs  now  name  the 
Girba,  thus  described  by  Mr.  Bruce : — "  A  girba  is 
an  ox's  skin,  squared,  and  the  edges  sewed  together 
very  artificially,  by  a  double  seam,  which  does  not 
let  out  water,  much  resembling  that  upon  the  best 
English  cricket  halls.  An  opening  is  left  at  the  top 
of  the  girbei,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bung-hole 
of  a  cask.  Around  this  the  skin  is  gathered  to  the 
size  of  a  large  handful,  which,  when  the  girba  is  full 
of  water,  is  tied  round  with  whip-cord.  These  gir- 
biis  generally  contain  about  sixty  gallons  each,  and 
two  of  them  are  the  load  of  a  camel.  They  are  then 
all  besmeared  on  the  outside  with  grease,  as  well  to 
hinder  the  water  from  oozing  through,  as  to  prevent 
its  being  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  upon  the 
girba,  which,  in  fact,  happened  to  us  twice,  so  as  to 
put  us  in  imminent  danger  of  perishing  with  thirst." 
(Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  334.)  "  There  was  great  plenty 
of  shell-fish  to  be  picked  up  on  every  shoal.  I  had 
loaded  the  vessel  with  four  skins  of  fresh  water,  equal 
to  four  hogsheads,  with  cords  of  buoys  fixed  to  the 
end  of  each  of  them ;  so  that  if  we  had  been  ship- 
wrecked near  land,  as  rubbing  two  sticks  together 
made  us  a  fire,  I  was  not  afraid  of  receiving  suc- 
cors before  we  were  driven  to  the  last  extremity, 
provided  we  did  not  perish  in  the  sea."  (Vol.  i. 
p.  205.) 

[Such  bottles,  or  vessels  of  skins,  are  almost  uni- 
versally em})loyed  at  the  present  day  in  travelling  in 
the  East.  Niebuhr  gives  the  following  account  of 
his  baggage,  when  setting  out  from  Cairo  for  Suez : 
(Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  212.  Germ,  ed.)  "  We  had  each  of  us  a 
vessel  of  thick  leather  to  drink  out  of;  and  because  we 
should  find  no  water  for  some  days,  we  took  also 
quite  a  number  of  goat-skins  filled  with  water  with 
us.  Our  wine  we  had  in  large  glass  bottles,  [Damas- 
janen,  demi-johns  ?)  which  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  best 
for  this  pui7)ose  ;  but  when  a  camel  happens  to  fall,  or 
strikes  with  his  load  against  another  one,  these  ves- 
sels easily  break ;  and  therefore  it  is  better,  in  orien- 
tal journeys,  to  carry  both  wine  and  spirits  in  goat- 
skins. The  skins  that  are  thus  used  to  transport 
water,  have  the  hair  outwards;  those  that  are  in- 
tended for  wine,  have  the  hair  inwards,  and  are  so 
well  covered  with  pitch,  that  the  drink  acquires  no 
bad  taste  whatever.  And  although  for  an  European 
it  may  be  at  first  somewhat  disgusting  to  keep  his 
drink  in  such  vessels,  yet  he  has  not  to  fear  that  his 


wine  will  be  spilled  and  lost  by  the  way,  as  was  th« 
case  with  a  part  of  ours."  Mr.  King  also  mentiona, 
when  departing  from  Cairo  for  Jerusalem,  that  they 
"  purchased  four  goat-skins  and  four  leather  bottlea 
to  carry  water."  Three  days  after,  they  found  that,  aa 
"  the  goat-skins  were  new,  they  liad  given  the  water 
a  reddish  color,  and  an  exceedingly  loathsome  taste.** 
Missionary  Her.  1824,  p.  34,  35.     R. 

BOUNDS,  BOUNDARIES,  Ihnits.  Moses  for- 
bids any  one  to  alter  the  bounds  of  his  neighbor's 
inheritance :  (Deut.  xix.  14.)  "Thou  shalt  not  remove 
thy  neighbor's  lajid-mark,  which  they  of  old  tiine 
have  set  on  tliine  inheritance,  which  thou  dost  in- 
herit," &c.  All  the  people  curse  the  man  who 
should  remove  the  bounds  planted  by  their  ancestors, 
Deut.  xxvii.  17.  Job  (xjdv.  2.)  reckons  those  who 
are  guilty  of  this  crime  among  thieves  and  robbera, 
and  oppressors  of  the  poor.  Josephus  ( Antiq.  hb.  iv. 
cap.  8.)  has  interpreted  the  law  of  Moses  in  a  very 
particular  sense.  He  says,  "  that  it  is  not  lawful  to 
change  the  limits,  either  of  the  land  belonging  to  the 
Israelites,  or  that  of  their  neighbors  with  whom  they 
are  at  peace ;  but  that  they  ought  to  be  left  as  they 
are,  having  been  so  placed  by  the  order  of  God  him- 
self; for  the  desire  which  avaricious  men  hav^  to 
extend  their  limits  is  the  occasion  of  war  and  divis- 
ion; and  whosoever  is  capable  of  removing  the 
boundaries  of  lands  is  not  far  from  a  disposition  to 
violate  all  other  laws." 

Among  the  Romans,  if  a  slave,  vdth  an  evil  design, 
changed  any  boundary,  he  was  punished  with  death. 
Men  of  condition  were  sometimes  banished,  and  pri- 
vate persons  punished  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  their  crime,  by  pecuniary  fines,  or  corporal  pun- 
ishment. The  respect  of  the  ancients  for  boundaries 
proceeded  almost  to  adoration.  Numa  Pompilius, 
king  of  the  Romans,  ordained,  that  offerings  should 
be  made  to  boundaries,  with  thick  milk,  cakes,  and 
first-fruits.  Ovid  says,  that  a  lamb  was  sac  rificed  to 
them,  and  that  they  were  sprinkled  with  blood ;  and 
Juvenal  speaks  of  cake  and  pap,  which  were  laid 
every  year  upon  the  sacred  bounds. 

The  Scripture  reckons  it  among  the  eflfects  of  God's 
omnipotence,  to  have  fixed  bounds  to  the  sea,  Ps.  civ. 
9 ;  Job  xxvi.  10 ;  Prov.  viii.  29 ;  Jer.  v.  22. 

BOW,  a  kind  of  weapon  well  known.  The  Israel- 
ites had  many  very  expert  archers  among  their  troons. 
When  there  is  mention  in  Scripture  of  bending  the 
bow,  the  verb  tread  underfoot  is  generally  used ;  be- 
cause it  was  the  custom  to  put  the  feet  upon  the  b<)W, 
to  bend  it.  [The  phrase  a  deceitful  bow,  to  which 
tlie  people  of  Israel  are  compared,  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  57; 
Hos.  vii.  16.)  means  a  bow  which  shoots  the  arrow  in 
a  wrong  direction,  not  as  it  is  aimed  ;  and  the  com- 
parison is  just,  because  Israel  swerved  from  the 
course  which  God  had  marked  out  for  them  and  di- 
rected them  to  pursue. 

In  2  Sam.  i.  18.  we  read  in  the  Enghsh  version, 
"Also  he  (David)  bade  them  teach  the  children  of 
Judah  the  use  of  the  bow."  Here  the  words  "  the  u$4 
o/""  are  not  in  the  Hebrew,  and  convey  a  sense  en- 
tirely false  to  the  Enghsh  reader.  It  should  be, 
"  teach  them  the  bow,"  i.  c.  the  song  of  the  bow,  the 
lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  which  follows  ; 
and  which  is  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  bow, 
fi^m  the  mention  of  this  weapon  in  verse  22.  This 
mode  of  selecting  an  inscription  to  a  poem  or  work 
is  common  in  the  East ;  so  in  the  Koran  the  second 
Sura  is  entitled  tht  co%o,  from  the  incidental  mention 
in  it  of  the  rod  heifer,  comp.  Numb.  xix.  2.  In  • 
similar  manner,  the  names  of  the  books  of  the  Pent* 
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Much  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  are  merely  thejlrgt  word 
m  Mu;h  book.     *R. 

God  is  represented  in  Scripture  with  his  bow  and 
arrows,  as  warriors  and  conquerors  are  described, 
Hab.  iii.  9.  The  Persians,  in  Scripture  called  Elam- 
itea,  were  the  most  expert  archers  in  the  world.  See 
WAa,  rnachiTits  and  instruments  of. 

BOWELS,  the  inward  parts  of  a  human  body. 
According  to  the  Jews,  these  are  the  seat  of  mercy, 
tenderness,  and  comj)a88ion ;  and  hence  the  Scrip- 
ture expressions  of  the  bowels  being  moved,  bowels 
of  mercy,  straitened  in  your  bowels,  &c.  The  He- 
brews sometimes  place  wisdom  and  understanding 
also  in  the  bowels,  Job  xxxviii.  36;  Psal.  li.  10; 
isaiali  xix.  3,  &:c.  [The  reason  of  this  is,  that  bowels 
is  often  i)Ut  l»ythe  Hebrew  writers  for  the  internal 
parts  imneniUy^  the  inner  man,  and  so  also  for  heart 
as  we  use  it.     It. 

HOX-TllEE,  ^^wi<^^  tashur;  so  called  from  its 
flourishing,  or  perpetual  viridity — an  evergreen. 
Isaiah  says,  "  I  will  plunt  in  the  wilderness  the  ce- 
dar, the  shittah-tree,  and  the  myrtle,  and  the  oil-tree  ; 
I  will  set  in  the  desert  the  fir-tree,  and  the  pine,  and 
tlie  box-tree  together,"  ch.  xli.  19.  The  nature  of  the 
box-«tree  might  lead  us  to  look  for  evergreens  among 
the  foregoing  trees,  and  perhaps  by  tracing  this  idea 
we  might  attain  to  something  like  satisfaction  respect- 
ing them,  which  at  present  we  cannot.  A  plantation 
of  evergreens  in  the  wilderness  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
the  import  of  this  passage.  The  contrast  between  a 
perjietual  verdure,  and  sometimes  universal  brown- 
ness,  not  enlivened  by  variety  of  tints,  must  be  very 
great ;  nevertheless  we  must  be  careful  not  to  group 
unnaturally  associated  vegetation. — Some  suppose  a 
species  of  cedar  to  be  meant. 

BOZEZ,  the  name  of  a  rock  which  Jonathan 
climbed  up  to  attack  the  Philistines,  1  Sam.  xiv.  4. 
It  was  situated  between  Myron  and  Miclimash,  and 
formed,  with  a  similar  rock  opposite,  called  Seveh,  a 
defile,  or  strait. 

BOZKATH,  a  city  of  Judah,  Joshua  xv.  39;  2 
Kings  xxii.  1. 

BOZRAH,  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  known  also  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  the  name  of  Bostra.  In 
most  of  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  where  it 
is  mentioned,  it  appears  as  a  chief  city  of  the  Edom- 
ites ;  (Is.  xxxiv.  6 ;  Ixiii.  12 ;  Amos  i.  12 ;  Jer.  xlix. 
13,  22.)  only  in  Jer.  xlviii.  24.  it  is  named  among  the 
cities  of  Moab.  It  does  not  hence  follow,  that  we 
must  consider  these  as  different  cities ;  for  in  con- 
sequence of  the  continual  wars,  incursions  and 
conquests,  which  were  common  among  the  small 
kingdoms  of  that  region,  the  possession  of  particular 
cities  often  passed  into  different  hands.  Thus  Sela, 
I.  e.  Petra,  the  capital  of  the  Edomites,  taken  from 
them  by  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  (2  Kings  xiv.  7.)  is 
also  mentioned  by  Isaiah  among  the  Moabitish  cities, 
xvi.  1.  Since  now  Bozrah  lay  not  in  the  original 
territory  of  the  Edomites,  i.  e.  south  of  Judea,  but 
north  of  the  territory  of  the  Ammonites,  in  Auranitis, 
or  Haouran  ;  we  must  suppose  that  the  Edomites  had 
become  masters  of  it  by  conquest ;  and  that  it  was 
afterwards  taken  from  them  by  tlie  Moabites,  and 
held  for  a  time  by  these  latter. — BozraJi  lay  south- 
easterly from  Edrei,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Bashan, 
and,  according  to  Eusebius,  twenty-four  Roman 
miles  distant  from  it ;  with  this  agrees  also  the 
•pecification  of  Ptolemy.  The  Romans  reckoned 
Bozrah  to  desert  Arabia ;  thus  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
■KyB,  (xiv.  27.)  "Arabia  has  among  her  towns  several 
large  cities,  a&  Bostra,  and  Grerasa,  and  Philadelphia." 


Alexander  Sevcrus  made  it  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
colony.  In  the  acts  of  the  Nicene,  Ephesian,  and 
Chalcedonian  synods,  mention  is  made  of  bishops  of 
Bozrah  ;  and  at  a  later  period  it  became  an  important 
seat  of  the  Nestorians.  (See  Assemani's  Bibloth.  Ori- 
ent, torn.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  595,730.)  Abulfeda  calls  it  the 
chief  city  of  Auranitis,  or  Haouran.  And  even  at  the 
present  day,  according  to  Burckhardt,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  places  in  the  Haouran.  (Travels  in 
Syria,  &c.  p.  326.)  "  Bozrah  is  situated,"  he  says, 
"  m  the  open  plain,  and  is  at  present  the  last  inhabited 
place  in  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  Haouran ;  it 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  Arahia  Provincial  and  if 
now,  including  its  ruins,  the  largest  town  in  the 
Haouran.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  its  greatest  length 
being  from  east  to  west ;  its  circumference  is  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  It  was  anciently  enclosed  by  a 
thick  wall,  which  gave  it  the  reputation  of  great 
strength.  Many  parts  of  this  wall,  especially  on  the 
west  side,  still  remain ;  it  was  constructed  with  stones 
of  a  moderate  size  strongly  cemented  together.  The 
principal  buildings  in  Bozrah  were  on  the  east  side, 
and  in  a  direction  from  thence  towards  the  middle  of 
the  town.  The  south  and  south-east  quarters  are 
covered  with  ruins  of  private  dwellings,  the  walls  of 
many  of  which  are  still  standing,  but  most  of  the  roofii 
have  fallen  in.  On  the  west  side  are  springs  of  fresh 
water ;  of  which  I  counted  five  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  town,  and  six  within  the  walls. — The  castle 
of  Bozrah  is  a  most  important  post  to  protect  the 
harvests  of  the  Haouran  against  the  hungry  Bedou- 
ins ;  but  it  is  much  neglected  by  the  pachas  of  Damas- 
cus, and  this  year  the  crops  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bozrah  have  been  almost  entirely  consumed  by  the 
horses  of  the  Aeneze,  a  tribe  encamped  in  the  vicin- 
ity.— Of  the  vineyards  for  which  Bozrah  was  cele- 
brated, and  which  are  commemorated  by  the  Greek 
medals  of  the  colonia  Bostra^  not  a  vestige  remains. 
There  is  scarcely  a  tree  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
town ;  and  the  twelve  or  fifteen  families,  who  now 
inhabit  it,  cultivate  nothing  but  wheat,  barley,  horse- 
beans,  and  a  little  dhourra.  A  number  of  fine  rose- 
trees  grow  wild  among  the  ruins  of  the  town,  and 
were  just  beginning  to  open  their  buds."  The  an- 
cient importance  of  the  city  is  still  demonstrated  by 
the  ruins  of  temples,  theatres,  and  palaces;  of  which 
Burckhardt  gives  a  full  description.     *R. 

BRACELET,  an  ornamental  chain,  or  a  clasp,  made 
of  various  metals,  always  meant  to  adorn  the  part  on 
which  it  was  worn.  [The  word  bracelet  comes  prop- 
erly from  the  Latin  brachiale,  meaning  an  ornament 
for  the  arm ;  and  to  this  corresponds  the  Hebrew 
T»cx,  tsdmid.  This  is  too  common  to  need  any  de- 
scription. But  there  is  another  kind  of  ornament 
called  in  Hebrew  mpx,  tsedddh,  or  m;?xN,  etsadah,  which 
is  also  often  rendered  bracelet  in  our  English  version ; 
sometimes  improperly.  The  Hebrew  words  come 
from  a  root  which  signifies  to  step,  to  walk ;  hence 
the  proper  signification  seems  to  be  step-chain,  or 
foot-chain,  i.  e.  small  chains  which  the  oriental 
women  wear  fastened  to  the  ornaments  of  the  ankles, 
BO  as  to  unite  the  feet,  and  thus  cause  them  to  walk  in 
a  measured  pace ;  an  affectation  which  is  strongly 
reproved  by  Isaiah,  (iii.  16.)  who  describes  the  females 
of^ Jerusalem  as  "  walking  and  mincing  as  they  go, 
and  making  a  tinkling  with  their  feeL"  So  in  the 
enumeration  of  fem«de  ornaments,  Isa.  iii.  20 ;  and 
also  Num.  xxxi.  50,  where  the  Israelites,  after  having 
defeated  the  Midianites,  offered  to  the  Lord  the 
"ybof-chains,  and  bracelets,  rings,  ear-rings,"  etc.  taken 
fi*om  the  enemy.     The  word  etsddah,  however,  seems 
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•ometiraes  to  have  been  taken  in  a  more  general 
eense,  and  to  have  also  included  the  sense  of  brace- 
let ,•  as  in  2  Sam.  i.  10,  where  the  Amalekite  who 
had  slain  Saul,  says,  that  he  took  off  the  bracelet 
{etsddah)  that  wa«  upon  the  arm  of  that  prince.  So 
the  Septuagint  here  has  xXiiona.  But  this  is  not  the 
specific  or  usual  meaning.  R.J  The  Chaldee 
pro{)erly  translates  it  chains  of  the  foot.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  (Praedag.  hb,  ii.  cap.  12.)  calls  those 
silver  or  golden  circlets  that  women  put  about  their 
legs,  /lA^uc  /itoinifvQiovg,  i.  e.  fetters  or  bonds,  as  do 
other  profane  authors.  The  women  of  Syria  and 
Arabia  at  this  day  wear  great  rings  round  their  legs, 
to  which  are  fastened  many  other  lesser  rings,  which 
make  a  tinkling  noise,  like  little  bells,  when  they 
walk  or  stir.  These  rings  are  fixed  above  the  ankle, 
and  are  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  glass,  or  even  of  var- 
nished earth,  according  to  the  substance  and  con- 
dition of  the  wearer.  The  princesses  wear  large 
hollow  rings  of  gold,  within  which  are  enclosed  little 
pebbles,  that  tinkle.  Others  have  lesser  rin^  called 
Kelknl,  hung  round  them,  which  have  the  same 
effect.  The  larger  circles,  or  rings,  are  open  in  one 
place,  in  form  of  a  crescent,  by  which  they  pass  the 
small  of  the  leg  through  them.  (See  Dresses.) 
The  Egy})tian  ladies  wore  also  very  valuable  leg- 
rings  ;  for  we  read  in  an  inscription  found  in  Spain, 
that  the  statue  of  Isis  had  ornaments  of  gold  on  its 
legs,  set  with  two  emeralds,  and  with  eleven  other 
prt-cious  stones.  The  Roman  and  Grecian  women 
also  used  them.  Trimalchio,  (in  Petronius,)  speak- 
ing of  his  spouse,  says.  See  what  she  wears  on  her 
legs  ;  Videtis  mvlieris  compedes  ;  by  way  of  complaint 
at  her  extravagance. 

BR  AM  B  LE,  Judg.  ix.  14, 15.  The  word  ion,  dtdd, 
which  18  here  translated  bramble,  is  in  Ps.  Iviii.  9. 
rendered  thorn.  The  most  proper  name  in  English 
would  be  buck-thorn.  The  LXX  and  Josephus 
translate  it  ouwroc,  and  the  Vulgate  rhamnus.  Theo- 
dorus  says  the  rhamnus  is  the  largest  of  thorns,  and 
is  furnished  with  the  most  dreadful  darts ;  and  Dios- 
corides,  as  cited  by  Bochart,  remarks,  that  the  Afri- 
cans, or  Carthaginians,  called  the  rhamnus  '  Aradl^, 
which  is  the  plural  of  the  Hebrew  atad.  As  to  the 
nature  of  the  trees  of  which  Jephthah  speaks,  we  are 
pretty  sure  of  most  of  them.  The  ohve-tree,  the  fig- 
tree,  the  vine,  are  well  known  ;  and  the  bramble 
seems  to  be  very  well  chosen  as  a  representative  of 
the  original  atad ;  for  probably  that  vegetable  should 
be  a  tree,  bearing  a  fruit  of  some  kind,  (like  the 
thom-apf)le,)  which  is  associated,  though  by  opposi- 
tion, with  the  vine,  &c.  That  this  atad  was  used  for 
the  purpose  of  burning,  we  have  the  evidence  of  the 
Psalmist.  The  bramble  of  Britain  is  a  kind  of  rasp- 
berry ;  whether  this  atcui  of  Judea  is  of  the  same 
class,  we  do  not  determine.  Hasselquist  does  not 
mention  it ;  and  the  rendering  of  the  LXX  seems  to 
hint  at  a  different  kind  of  thorn.  Scheuchzer  gives 
the  preference  on  this  occasion  to  the  Rhamnus,  or 
N'abca  Paliurus  Athenei,  which  Hasselquist  selected 
for  the  crown  of  thorns  of  our  Saviour.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  such  a  tree  is  required  as  may  well  denote 
a  tyrant ;  one  who,  instead  of  affording  shade  and 
shelter  to  such  as  seek  his  protection,  strips  them  of 
their  property,  as  a  bramble-bush  does  the  sheep 
which  come  near  it,  or  lie  down  under  its  shadow. 
At  the  same  time  this  tree  being  associated  with 
those  which  bear  valuable  fruit,  it  should  appear 
necessary  to  fix  on  some  bush  producing  fruit  also, 
«s  most  properly  answering  to  this  atad. 

While  transcribing;  this  article,  a  passage  in  Hol- 


land's translation  of  Plutarch  occurred  to  our  recOi- 
lection,  which  seems  admirably  illustrative  of  the 
above  idea  of  the  character  of  the  tree  which  should 
represent  the  aiadj — which,  instead  of  affording 
shelter,  should  strip  of  their  property  those  who 
sought  its  shade  and  protection.  "Whereupon  is 
thought  that  he  [Demosthenes]  forsook  his  colors 
and  fled  ;  now,  as  he  made  haste  away,  there  chanced 
a  bramble  to  take  hold  of  his  cassock  behind,  whereat 
he  turned  back  and  said  to  the  bramble,  '  Save  my 
life,  and  take  my  ransom.' "  (Carpenter's  Scripture 
Natural  History,  p.  428.) 

BRANCH.  The  prophets  give  this  name  to  the 
Messiah:  "Behold  the  man,  whose  name  is  the 
Branch,"  says  Zechariah,  chap.  vi.  12.  also  chap.  iiL 
8.  "Behold,  I  will  bring  fx:)rth  my  servant  the 
Branch."  The  Vulgate  translates  Oriens.  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Branch  of  the  house  of  David ;  he  is 
hkewise  Oriens,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  which  is 
risen  in  order  to  enlighten  us,  and  to  deliver  us  out 
of  the  shadow  of  death.  The  Messiah  is  likewise 
called  by  this  name  in  Isaiah  iv.  2  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5 ; 
xxxiii.  15.  as  a  kind  of  prophecy  of  his  miraculous 
birth  of  a  virgin. 

BRASS  *s  frequently  mentioned  in  the  English 
Bible,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  copper  is  in- 
tended ;  brass  being  a  mixed  metal,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Overmans. 
The  ancients  knew  nothing  of  the  art.    See  Copper. 

BREAD,  a  word  which  in  Scripture  is  taken  for 
food  in  general,  Gen.  iii.  19;  xviii.  5;  xxviii.  20; 
Exod.  ii.  20.  Manna  is  called  bread  from  heaven, 
Exod.  xvi.  4. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  had  several  ways  of  baking 
bread ;  they  oflen  baked  it  under  the  ashes,  upon  the 
hearth,  upon  round  copper  plates,  or  in  pans  or  stoves 
made  on  purpose.  At  their  departure  out  of  Egypt, 
they  made  some  of  these  unleavened  loaves  for  their 
journey,  Exod.  xii.  39.  Elijah,  when  fleeing  from 
Jezebel,  found  at  his  head  a  cake,  which  had  been 
baked  on  the  coals,  (properly  upon  hot  stones,)  and  a 
cruse  of  water,  1  Kings  xix.  5.  The  same  prophet 
desired  the  widow  of  Sarepta  to  make  a  little  bread 
(cake)  for  him,  and  to  bake  it  under  the  ashes,  1 
Kings  xvii.  13.  The  Hebrews  call  this  kind  of  cake 
uggoth ;  and  Hosea  (vii.  8.)  compares  Ephraim  to 
one  of  them  which  was  not  turned,  but  was  baked 
on  one  side  only.  Busbequius(Constantinop.  p.  36.) 
says,  that  in  Bulgaria  this  sort  of  loaf  is  still  very 
common.  They  are  there  called  huga^es.  As  soon 
as  they  see  a  guest  coming,  the  women  immediately 
prepare  these  unleavened  loaves,  which  are  baked 
under  the  ashes,  and  sold  to  strangers,  there  being 
no  bakers  in  this  country. 

The  Arabians,  (D'Arvieux  Coutumes  dee  Arabes, 
cap.  xiv.)  and  other  eastern  people,  among  whom 
wood  is  scarce,  oflen  bake  their  bread  between  two 
fires  made  of  cow-dung,  which  bums  slowly,  and 
bakes  the  bread  very  leisurely.  The  crumb  of  it  is 
very  good,  if  it  be  eaten  the  same  day  ;  but  the  crust 
is  black,  and  burnt,  and  retains  a  smell  of  the  fuel 
used  in  baking  it  This  explains  Ezek.  iv.  9,  10, 
12,  15.  which  is  extremely  shocking  to  the  generaUty 
of  readers.  The  Lord  commands  this  prophet  to 
make  a  paste  composed  of  wheat,  barley,  neans,  len- 
tils, millet,  and  fitches,  and  of  this  to  make  a  loaf,  to 
bake  it  with  human  excrements  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  people.  The  prophet  expressing  extreme  reluc- 
tance to  this,  Grod  permitted  him  to  bake  it  with 
cow-dung,  instead  of  human  dung.  We  are  not  to 
imagine  that  it  was  God's  design  to  make  the  prophet 
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eat  man's  dung;  he  only  enjoined  him  to  bake  h'.s 
bre^  with  such  excremenie:  but,  afterwards,  he 
allowed  him  to  bake  it  with  cow-dung,  as  the  Ara- 
bians do.  See  Fuel,  and  the  extract  firom  Niebuhr 
below. 

The  Hebrews,  and  other  eastern  people,  have  a 
kind  of  oven,  called  tanour^  which  is  hke  a  large 
pitcher,  of  gray  stone,  open  at  top,  in  which  they 
make  a  fire.  When  it  is  well  heated,  they  mingle 
flour  in  water;  and  this  paste  they  apply  to  the  out- 
side of  the  pitcher.  It  is  baited  in  an  instant,  and 
being  dried,  is  taken  off  in  thin,  fine  pieces,  like  our 
wafers.  The  orientals  beUeve  Eve's  oven  to  have 
been  of  this  kind  ;  that  it  was  left  to  Noah,  and  they 
say  that  the  boiling  water  which  ran  over  from  it, 
occasioned  the  deluge  ; — metaphorical  of  the  exten- 
sive spread  and  effects  of  her  sin. 

A  third  sort  of  bread  used  among  the  people  of 
the  East,  is  baked  (according  to  Corvieux)  in  a  great 
pitcher  half  full  of  certain  little  flints,  which  are 
white  and  glistering,  on  which  they  cast  the  paste  in 
the  form  of  little  flat  cakes.  The  bread  is  white,  and 
smells  well,  but  is  good  only  for  the  day  on  which  it 
is  baked,  unless  there  be  leaven  mingled  with  it  to 
preserve  it  longer.  This  is  the  most  common  way 
m  Palestine. 

[Another  kind  of  oriental  oven  consists  of  a  round 
hole  in  the  earth ;  the  bottom  is  first  covered  over 
with  stones,  upon  which  fire  is  made  ;  and  when  the 
stones  are  hot  enough,  the  coals  and  ashes  are  re- 
moved, and  the  dough  laid  in  thin  flakes  upon  the 
hot  stones,  and  turned  several  times.  Such  are  the 
cakes  of  stones,  1  Kings  xix.  6.  In  Persia,  according 
to  Tavernier  and  Chardin,  those  ovens  are  about 
three  feet  in  diameter,  and  five  or  six  feet  deep. 
Sometimes  a  whole  sheep  is  thus  baked  or  roasted  in 
them,  by  hanging  it  over  the  hot  stones  or  coals. 
Comp.  Jahn  Bib.  Arch.  Pt  ii.  p.  181,  Grerm.  ed. 
$  140,  Am.  ed. 

Niebuhr  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
bread  and  the  mode  of  baking  it  in  the  East :  (De- 
script,  of  Arab.  p.  51.  Germ,  ed.)  "  The  Arabs  have 
different  ways  of  baking  bread.  On  board  of  the 
ship  in  which  we  took  passage  from  Djidda  to  Lo- 
heia,  one  of  the  sailors  every  afternoon  prepared  as 
much  durra,  i.  e.  made  it  into  dough,  as  was  neces- 
sary for  one  day.  Mean  time  the  oven  was  heated. 
This  was  nothing  more  than  a  large  water-pot  bot- 
tom upwards,  about  three  feet  high,  without  a 
bottom,  plastered  over  thick  with  clay,  and  standing 
on  a  movable  foot-piece.  When  this  was  hot 
enough,  the  dough,  or  rather  the  cakes,  were  clapped 
upon  the  sides  qi  the  oven  internally,  without  taking 
out  the  coals,  and  the  oven  was  then  covered.  The 
bread  was  afterwards  taken  out,  when,  for  a  Euro- 
pean it  was  not  half  baked,  and  so  eaten  as  warm  as 
possible.  The  Arabs  of  the  desert  use  a  plate  of  iron 
for  baking  their  cakes  of  bread.  Or  they  lay  a  round 
lump  of  dough  among  hot  coals  of  wood  or  of 
camel's  dung,  and  cover  it  over  with  them  entirely, 
till,  as  they  suppose,  the  bread  is  enough  baked ; 
they  then  knock  off"  the  ashes  fix)m  it,  and  eat  it  hot. 
The  Arabs  of  the  cities  have  ovens  not  unlike  our 
own.  These  also  are  not  without  wheat  bread.  It 
has  likewise  the  form  and  size  of  our  [German]  pan- 
cakes, (i.  e.  of  a  dough-nut,  or  a  middling- sized 
apple,)  and  is  seldom  sufl!iciently  baked.  The  other 
food  of  the  orientals  consists  chiefly  in  rice,  milk, 
butter,  cheimak,  or  thick  cream,  and  all  kinds  of  gar- 
den fruits.  Nor  have  they  any  deficiency  of  animal 
food  "      In  another  place,  after  relating  the  same 


facta,  this  writer  remarks,  that  "  the  principal  suste- 
nance of  the  orientals  in  general  is  new  bread,  just 
baked  in  this  manner ;  and  on  this  account  they  fur- 
nish themselves  on  their  journeys  in  the  desert  es- 
pecially with  meal."  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  234,  GerntL 
edA    *R. 

The  forms  given  to  bread  in  different  coimtriea, 
however,  are  varied  according  to  circumstances, 
whether  it  be  required  to  sustain  keeping  for  a  longer 
or  a  shorter  time ;  that  bread  which  is  to  be  eaten 
the  same  day  it  is  made,  is  usually  thin,  broad,  and 
flat;  that  which  is  meant  for  longer  keeping  is 
larger,  and  more  bulky,  tliat  its  moisture  may  not  too 
soon  evaj)orate.  So  far  as  we  recollect,  the  loaves 
most  generally  used  among  the  Jews  were  round ; 
though  the  rabbins  say  the  shew-bread  was  square. 
We  have  representations  of  loaves  divided  into  twelve 
parts ;  we  cannot  affirm,  that  the  loaf  used  by  our 
Lord  at  the  eucharist  was  thus  divided ;  but  if  it 
were,  it  shows  how  conveniently  it  might  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  disciples ;  to  each  a  part.  We 
conceive,  too,  that  such  a  divided  loaf  gives  no  im- 
proper comment  on  the  passage,  "  We  being  many 
are  one  bread" — many  partakers,  each  having  hjs 
portion  from  the  same  loaf,  1  Cor.  x.  17. 

Moses  enjoined  the  Israelites,  on  their  arrival  in 
the  promised  land,  "  to  offer  up  a  cake  of  the  first 
of  their  dough,  for  a  heave-offering  in  their  genera- 
tions," Numb.  XV.  20.  These  first-fruits  of  bread,  or 
dough,  were  given  to  the  priest  or  Levite,  who  dwelt 
in  the  place  where  the  bread  was  baked ;  if  no  priest 
or  Levite  dwelt  there,  that  part  of  the  dough  de- 
signed for  the  Lord,  or  is  minister,  was  thrown 
into  the  fire,  or  the  oven.  The  quantity  of  bread  to 
be  given  for  first-fruits  was  not  settled  by  the  law ; 
but  custom  and  tradition  had  determined  it  to  be  be- 
tween the  fortieth  part  of  the  whole  mass  at  most,  and 
the  sixtieth  part  of  the  mass  at  least.  Philo  remarks, 
that  something  was  set  apart  for  the  priest,  when- 
ever they  kneaded,  but  he  does  not  say  how  much. 
Leo  of  Modena  tells  us,  that  the  modern  custom  of 
the  Jews  is,  when  the  bread  is  kneaded,  and  a  piece 
of  dough  made  as  big  as  forty  eggs,  to  take  a  small 
part  from  it,  and  make  a  cake,  which  is  instead  of 
the  first-fruits  appointed  by  the  law.  It  had  been  a 
custom  to  give  this  cake  to  the  priest ;  but,  at  pres- 
ent, it  is  thrown  into  the  fire,  to  be  consumed.  This 
is  one  of  the  three  precepts  which  should  be  ob- 
served by  the  women,  as  they  generally  make  the 
bread.  The  prayer  to  be  recited  by  them,  when  they 
throw  this  little  portion  of  dough  into  the  oven,  or 
the  fire,  is  as  follows  :• — "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord 
our  God,  the  King  of  the  world,  who  hast  sanctified 
us  by  tliy  precepts,  and  hast  commanded  us  to  sepa- 
rate a  cake  of  our  dough." 

It  appears,  from  several  places  of  Scripture,  that 
there  stood  constantly  near  the  altar  a  basket  full  of 
bread,  to  be  offered  vidth  the  ordinary  sacrifices, 
Exod.  xxix.  32 ;  Numb.  vi.  15.  Moses  forbids  the 
priests  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  strangers  bread, 
or  any  thing  else  that  they  proposed  to  give  ;  because 
all  these  gifts  are  corrupted,  Lev.  xxii.  25.  There 
are  different  opinions  concerning  the  meaning  of 
this  law.  Some  think  that  under  the  name  of  bread^ 
we  should  understand  all  sorts  of  sacrifices  and 
offerings,  because  the  victims  that  were  slain  are,  in 
Scripmre,  sometimes  called  the  bread  of  God. 
Others  ima^e,  that  God  forbids  the  receiving  sacri- 
fices of  any  kind,  or  any  real  offering  immediately 
from  the  hands  of  infidel  people ;  but  that  he  per- 
mits the  reception  of  money  wherewith  to  purchase 
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offerinj^s  and  victims.  Others  explain  it  literally,  of 
offerings  of  flour,  bread,  or  cakes;  that  none  of  these 
were  to  be  received  in  the  temple  from  the  hands 
of  idolaters,  or  infidels. 

Grod  threatens  to  break  the  staff  of  bread,  that  is, 
to  send  famine  among  the  Israelites,  Ezek.  iv.  16. 
Our  Saviour  says,  afler  the  Psalmist,  "  Man  doth  not 
live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  which  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God,"  Matt  iv.  4.  God 
can  sustain  us,  not  only  with  bread,  or  ordinary  food, 
but  with  any  thing  else,  if  he  think  fit  to  communi- 
cate a  nourishing  virtue  to  it  Thus  he  fed  the  Is- 
raelites in  the  wilderness  with  manna  ;  and  thus  five 
thousand  men  were  fed  with  five  loaves,  distributed 
by  the  hands  of  Christ  and  hie  apostles.  Bread  and 
water  are  used  for  sustenance  in  general,  Deut.  ix.  9, 
18,  &c.  "  Bread  of  affliction,  and  water  of  afflic- 
tion," (1  Kings  xxii.  27.)  are  th>  same  as  a  little  bread 
and  a  little  water,  or  prison-bread  and  prison-water, 
prison  allowance ;  as  one  partakes  of  them  in  a 
season  of  affliction. 

As  the  Hebrews  generally  made  their  bread  very 
thin,  and  in  the  form  of  little  flat  cakes,  or  wafers, 
they  did  not  cut  it  with  a  knife,  but  broke  it ;  which 
ffave  rise  to  that  expression  so  usual  in  Scripture,  of 
Breaking  bread,  to  signify  eating,  sitting  down  to 
table,  taking  a  repast.  In  the  institution  of  the 
eucharist,  our  Saviour  broke  the  bread  which  he  had 
consecrated ;  whence,  to  break  bread,  and  breaking 
of  bread,  in  the  New  Testament,  are  used  for  cele- 
brating the  eucharist. 

The  Psalmist  speaks  of  the  bread  of  tears,  and 
the  bread  of  sorrows.  Psalm  xlii.  3 ;  cxxvii.  2. 
Meaning  continual  sorrow  and  tears,  instead  of  food  ; 
or  which  make  us  lose  the  desire  of  eating  and 
drinking.  "  Bread  of  wickedness,  bread  of  deceit," 
8  bread  acquired  by  fraudulent  and  criminal  prac- 
tices.    These  metaphors  are  very  energetic. 

Bread,  daily  ;  to  show  an  entire  dependence  on 
our  heavenly  Father's  care,  we  are  instructed  to  pray 
day  by  day  for  our  daily  bread,  Matt.  vi.  11.  The 
Greek  word  fjnoraiog,  sufficient,  used  by  the  evange- 
lists, may  be  understood  as  opposed  to  7isqior'>aiog,8tir- 
ptrfluous.  Many  commentators  include  in  this  pe- 
tition, a  prayer  for  the  daily  supply  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  believer  by  Divine  Grace,  as  well  as  a 
daily  supply  for  his  temporal  need  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence. 

Shew-bread,  (Heb.  bread  of  presence,)  was  bread 
offered  every  sabbath  day  to  Goo  on  the  golden  table 
placed  in  the  holy  place,  Exod.  xxv.  30.  The  He- 
brews affirm,  that  the  loaves  were  square,  having 
four  sides,  and  covered  with  leaves  of  gold.  They 
were  twelve  in  number,  in  memory  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  in  whose  names  they  were  offered. 
They  must  have  been  quite  large,  since  every  loaf 
wan  composed  of  two  assarons  or  omers  of  flour, 
which  make  about  ten  pints  2-10th8.  The  loaves 
had  no  leaven  ;  were  presented  hot  every  sabbath 
day,  the  old  loaves  being  taken  away,  which  were  to 
be  eaten  by  the  priests  only.  With  this  offering 
there  was  salt  and  incense  ;  and  even  wine,  accord- 
ing to  some  commentalora.  Scripture  mentions  only 
salt  and  incense  ;  but  it  is  presumed  wine  was  added, 
because  it  was  not  wanting  in  other  sacrifices  and 
offerings.  It  is  beheved  that  the  loaves  were  placed 
one  upon  the  other  in  two  piles,  of  six  each ;  and 
that  between  every  loaf  there  were  two  thin  plates 
of  gold,  folded  back  in  a  semicircle,  the  whole  length 
of  them,  to  admit  air,  and  to  hinder  the  loaves  from 
growing  mouldy.  These  golden  plates,  thus  turned 
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in,  were  supported  at  their  extremities  by  two 
golden  forks  which  rested  upon  the  ground,  Ler. 
xxiv.  5,  seq. 

As  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
commentators  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
loaves  were  placed  upon  the  table,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  subject.  Th» 
following  quotation  from  Lightfoot,  (of  the  Temple, , 
however,  may  be  previously  perused  with  advac 
tage:— 

"  On  the  north  side  of  the  house,  which  was  on 
the  right  hand,  stood  the  shew-bread  table  of  tws 
cubits  long,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  broad,  (Exod 
xxv.  23.)  in  the  tabernacle  of  Moses,  but  wanting  that 
half  cubit  in  breadth  in  the  second  temple  (the  reason 
of  the  falling  short,  not  given  by  them  that  give  the 
relation.)  It  stood  lengthwise  in  its  place,  that  is^ 
east  and  west,  and  had  a  crown  of  gold  round  about 
it,  toward  the  upmost  edge  of  it,  which  [see  Baal 
Hatt.  in  Ex.  xxv.]  the  Jews  resemble  to  the  crown 
of  the  kingdom.  Upon  this  table  there  stood  con- 
tinually twelve  loaves,  which,  because  they  stood 
before  the  Lord,  were  called  a'>iiir\  anS,  Matt.  xii.  4, 
*' yfQToi  7i(>o,9*fTfo)$,  the  bread  of  setting  before,  [the 
bread  of  presence,]  for  which  our  English  has  found 
a  very  fit  word,  calling  it  the  shew-bread ;  the  man- 
ner of  making  and  placing  of  which  loaves  was 
thus,  says  Maimonides:  (in  Tamidin,  per.  5.)  "Out 
of  four  and  twenty  hnd,  seah,  (three  of  which  went 
to  an  ephah,)  that  is,  out  of  eight  bushels  of  wheat 
being  ground,  they  sifted  out  (Lev.  xxiv.  5.)  four  and 
twenty  tenth-deals,  (Exod.  xvi.  36.)  or  omers,  of  the 
purest  flour  ;  and  that  they  made  into  twelve  cakes^ 
two  omers  in  a  cake  ;  or  the  fiflh  part  of  an  ephah. 
of  corn  in  every  cake ;  they  made  the  cakes  square, 
namely,  ten  hand-breadths  long,  and  five  broad,  and 
seven  fingers  thick. 

"  On  the  8;il)bath  they  set  them  on  the  table  in 
this  manner ;  four  priests  went  first  in  to  fetch  away 
the  loaves  that  had  stood  all  the  week,  and  other  four 
went  in  afler  them  to  bring  in  new  ones  in  their 
stead  ;  two  of  the  four  last  carried  the  two  rows  of 
the  cakes,  namely,  six  a-piece,  and  the  other  two 
carried  in,  eillier  of  them,  a  golden  dish,  in  which  the 
frankincense  was  to  be  put,  to  be  set  upon  the 
leaves ;  and  so  those  four  that  went  to  fetch  out  the 
old  bread,  two  of  them  were  to  carry  the  cakes,  and 
the  other  two  the  dishes ;  these  four  that  came  to 
fetch  the  old  bread  out  stood  before  the  table  with 
their  fhces  towards  the  north,  and  the  other  four  that 
brought  in  the  rtfew  stood  betwixt  the  table  and  the 
wall  with  their  faces  towards  the  soiith ;  those  drew 
off  the  old  cakes,  and  these,  as  the  others  went  off, 
slipped  on  the  new,  so  that  the  table  was  never  with- 
out bread  upon  it,  l^ecause  it  is  said,  they  should 
stand  before  the  Lord  continually.  They  set  the 
cakes  in  two  rows,  six  and  six,  one  upon  another, 
and  they  set  them,  the  length  of  the  cakes  crois  over 
the  breadth  of  the  table,  (by  which  it  appears,  that 
the  crown  of  gold  al)«»ut  tne  table  rose  not  aljove  the 
surface  of  it,  but  was  a  border  below  edging  even 
with  the  plain  of  it,  as  is  well  held  by  Rabbi  Solo- 
mon, in  Exodus  xxv.)  and  so  the  cakes  lay  two  hand- 
breadths  over  the  table  on  either  side  ;  for  the  table 
was  but  six  hand-breadths  broad,  and  the  cakes  were 
ten  hand-breadths  long ;  now  as  for  preventing  that 
that  which  so  lay  over  should  not  break  off,  if  they 
had  no  other  way  to  prevent  it,  (which  yet  they  had, 
but  I  confess  that  the  description  of*^  it  in  their 
authors  1  do  not  understand,)  yet  their  manner  of 
laying  the  cakes  one  upon  another  was  such  as  thai 
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the  weight  rested  upon  the  table,  and  not  upon  the 
points  tliat  hung  over.  The  lowest  cake  of  either 
row  they  laid  upon  the  plain  table ;  and  upon  that 
cake  they  laid  three  golden  canes  at  distance  one 
from  another,  and  upon  those  they  laid  the  next 
cake ;  and  then  three  golden  canes  again,  and  upon 
them  another  cake ;  and  so  of  the  rest,  save  only 
that  they  laid  but  two  such  canes  upon  the  fifth  cake, 
because  there  was  but  one  cake  more  to  be  laid  upon. 
Now  these  which  I  call  golden  canes  (and  the  He- 
brews call  them  so  also)  were  not  like  reeds  or  canes, 
perfectly  round  and  hollow  through,  but  they  were 
like  canes  or  kexes  slit  up  the  middle  ;  and  the  reason 
of  laying  them  thus  betwixt  cake  and  cake  was,  that 
by  their  hoUowuess  air  might  come  to  every  cake, 
and  all  might  thereby  be  kept  the  better  from  mould- 
iness  and  corrupting ;  and  thus  did  the  cakes  he 
hollow,  and  one  not  touching  another,  and  all  the 
golden  canes  being  laid  so,  as  that  they  lay  within 
me  compass  of  the  breadth  of  the  table ;  the  ends 
of  the  cakes  that  lay  over  the  table  on  either  side 
6are  no  burthen  out  tneir  own  weight. 

"  On  the  top  of  either  row  was  set  a  golden  dish 
with  a  handful  of  frankincense,  which,  when  tne 
bread  was  taken  away,  was  burnt  as  incense  to  the 
Lord,  (Lev.  xxiv.  7.)  and  the  bread  went  to  Aaron 
and  his  sons,  or  to  tne  priests,  as  their  portions  to  be 
eaten." 

So  far  this  learned  author 

This  is  a  representation   of  this  table,  as  usually 

acquiesced  in,  on  rab- 
binical authority.  The 
table  itself  is  a  parallel- 
ogram ;  in  the  middle 
stands  a  vase  with  its 
covering,  which  vase  is 
understood  to  contain 
incense  ;  at  each  end  of 
the  table  stands  a  pile, 
formed  by  the  loaves 
of  shew-bread  ;  this 
pile  is  upheld  by  gold- 
en prongs,  which  pre- 
vent the  loaves  from 
slipping    out    of   their 

C laces ;  and  between  the  loaves  are  golden  pipes, 
lid  for  the  admission  of  air,  to  prevent  any  kind  of 
mouldiness,  &c.  from  attaching  to  the  bread.  The 
reader  will  observe  the  great  height  of  these  piles. 
We  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  conduct  of  whoever 
ori^nally  made  the  design  for  this  table ;  by  what 
authority  could  he  place  on  these  prongs  the  head 
of  any  animal,  whether  ox  or  sheep  ?  or  was  it  in 
allusion  to  the  four  heads  of  the  cherub  ?  (as  there 
were  four  of  these  prongs,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
table.)  It  should  seem  to  be  the  head  of  a  young 
bull ; — but,  if  so,  if  there  were  really  any  tradition 
of  such  a  head,  might  it  not  become  the  origin  of 
that  calumny  which  reported,  that  the  Jews  wor- 
shipped an  ass^s  head  ?  (see  Ass  ;)  for  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  calumny  docs  not  say  a  complete  ass, 
but  the  head  of  an  ass ;  and,  possibly,  some  such 
mistake  might  give  occasion  to  it : — for,  had  it  said 
an  ox's  head,  the  report  had  not  been  far  from  the 
truth,  if  this  representation  be  authentic.  However, 
that  must  rest  on  the  rabbins,  whose  accounts  are 
its  authorities  ;  or  on  whatever  authority  the  orifrinal 
designer  might  have  to  plead.  It  should  appear  by 
this  figure,  that  the  crown  of  carved  work  around 
the  rim  of  the  table  rose  above  the  superficial  level 
of  th«  table ;  if  so,  as  Lightfoot  justly  remarks,  the 


loaves  could  not  exceed  it,  so  as  to  overhang  its  edffb 
but  must  be  confined  within  its  limits.  It  will  be 
observed,  that  the  legs  of  this  table  are  distinct 
and  insulated ;  not  being  strengthened  by  a  rail, 
or  any  similar  connection  with  each  other,  in  any 
part. 

As  the  foregoing  figure  has  no  authority  beside 
description,  we  have 
here  given  a  representa- 
tion of  the  shew-bread 
table,  as  it  is  dehneated 
on  the  arch  of  Titus,  but 
restored  to  somewhat  of 
its  true  appearance.  This 
shows  no  loaves  placed 
upon  it;  and  probably 
Titus  found  it  thus  va- 
cant, when  it  became  his 
prey  ;  but  it  shows  a  ^up, 
standing  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  nearly,  or  altogeth- 
er, on  the  spot  where,  according  to  the  rabbins,  one 
of  the  piles  of  bread  should  be  ;  and  in  fact,  in  such 
a  part  that  it  would  be  hnpossible  to  place  one  of 
those  piles,  without  removing  the  cup.  We  observe, 
too,  nothing  of  the  supposed  golden  props,  or  sup- 
ports to  those  piles,  in  this  figure.  From  this  situa- 
tion of  the  cup  we  have  ventured  to  surmise  the 
possibility,  that  there  was  on  the  table  a  second  cup, 
(which  we  have  hinted  at  by  dotted  lines,)  in  a  part 
of  the  table  answerable  in  point  of  symmetry  to 
that  of  the  first  cup.  It  is  true,  however,  that  a  sin- 
gle cup  might  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  front  of 
the  table ;  but  what  if  there  were  in  the  middle  a 
small  box  of  incense  and  a  cup  standing  on  each 
side  of  it  ? 

It  is  probable  the  reader  will  be  struck  with  the 
manner  of  ranging  the 
loaves  in  this  engrav- 
ing, which  ap])ear8  to 
differ  altogether  from 
the  rabbinical  pile ; 
that  supposing  them 
to  be  laid  one  upon 
another  in  height ;  this 
supposing  them  to  be 
laid  by  the  side  of  one 
another  in  length. 

We  gather  this  or- 
der of  the  loaves,  (1.) 
from  the  use  of  the 
Hebrew  word  itself,  (-^-ly,  h-ek,)  which  our  translators 
certainly  understood  in  this  sense,  and  have  very 
properly  rendered,  in  Lev.  xxiv.  6.  "  two  rows,  six 
in  a  row" — not  two  piles,  six  in  a  pile ;  but  a  roWy 
that  is,  at  length,  one  loaf  by  the  side  of  its  fellows. 
The  word  denotes  an  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
subjects  to  which  it  refers ;  so,  Prov.  ix.  2,  "  Ifls- 
dom  hath  furnished,  arranged  th£  provisions  on  tJu 
table ;  but  provisions  are  not  arranged  on  a  table  in 
piles,  one  upon  another ;  but  in  rows,  one  by  the 
side  of  another,  or  one  row  before,  one  behind,  an- 
other. So,  Numb,  xxiii.  4,  "  /  hxive  arranged  seven 
altars :"  surely  not  one  over  the  other,  but  in  a  line. 
It  denotes  also  an  array,  that  is,  rows  of  soldiers, 
standing  side  by  side;  the  inference,  therefore,  is 
that  the  word  is  conclusive  against  the  rabbinical  no- 
tion of  piles  of  shew-bread,  since  it  denotes  distribu- 
tions or  arrangements,  and  those  in  ranks  or  rows 
(2.)  As  these  twelve  loaves  represented  an  offering 
from  each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  it  was  fit  that  eaco 
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tribe  sho  ild  be  equally  open  to  the  view  of  the  per- 
son to  whoni,  as  it  was  understood,  the  present  was 
presented,  that  no  tribe  might  seem  to  be  shghted  or 
neglected ;  but  in  piles  this  could  not  be,  as  the  under 
loaf  would  necessarily  appear  pressed,  and  concealed 
by  those  above  it ;  consequently,  the  tribe  it  referred 
to  would  be  symbolically  injured  and  disgraced  by 
such  a  situation  of  its  representative.  (3.)  The  very 
construction  and  form  of  the  table,  as  it  appears  in 
the  arch  of  Titus,  shows  the  impossibility  of  adopt- 
ing the  prongs  of  the  first  engraving  above,  because 
that  stem  which  reaches  from  the  table  to  the  ground, 
at  the  very  nearest  possible  situation  for  it  to  the  end 
of  the  table,  inust  have  run  down  directly  before  the 
leg  of  the  table,  (which  is  very  unlikely,  considering 
the  situation  of  riie  cup,)  by  reason  of  the  absence 
of  that  part  of  the  table  which  was  cut  away ;  and 
these  piles  could  not  be  placed  nearer  to  the  centre 
of  the  table  because  of  the  covercle  containing  in- 
cense, &c.  which  stood  tliere,  as  in  that  engraving. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  probability  leads  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  loaves  were  placed  in  two  rows,  six 
in  each  row;  that  they  were  of  a  certain  convenient 
breadth,  commensurate  to  the  surface  of  the  table, 
but  of  a  more  considerable  height,  as  suggested  by 
dotted  lines ;  and  they  might  be  as  much  higher, 
above  the  full  height  of  the  cup,  as  was  necessary. 
This  is  supposing  that  they  contained  the  whole 
quantity  of  flour  understood  to  be  allotted  to  them 
in  Leviticus.  They  might  resemble  our  half-peck 
or  peck  loaves ;  or  what  are  called  bricks,  by  our 
bakers.  This  arrangement  of  the  loaves,  too,  admits 
perfectly  of  that  diminution  of  the  table  in  front, 
which  appears  in  what  we  have  considered  as  the 
authentic  representation ;  it  admits  also  a  place  for 
the  conjectural  cup  on  the  other  side  of  the  table ; 
and  it  leaves  a  space  between  these  two  cups,  which 
might  be  occupied  by  something  else  to  complete 
the  table  ;  such  as  incense,  salt,  &c.  It  is  indifferent 
to  this  arrangement,  whether  the  loaves  were  round 
or  square. 

This  plan  shows,  by  the  strong  hnes,  what  were 

the  hmits  of  the  table 
as  taken  by  Titus ;  and 
its  dotted  lines  hint  at 
its  limits  as  made  by 
Moses.  It  is  natural  to 
ask.  Who  directed  these 
alterations?  Did  they 
obtain  under  Solomon, 
the  Maccabees,  or  Herod  ?  They  seem  to  imply  a 
spirit  of  innovation,  which  one  should  Uttle  expect 
to  find  among  a  people  so  attached  as  the  Jews  were, 
to  the  peculiarities  of  their  ritual,  and  to  their  reh- 
gious  services.  Moses  seems  to  say,  (Lev.  xxiv.  8.) 
that  the  Israelites  furnished  the  loaves  presented  be- 
fore the  Lord  ;  but  this  ought  to  be  understood  only, 
as  they  paid  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  to  the  priests 
(which  was  the  chief  of  their  income.)  And  of  these 
tenths  and  first-fruits  the  priests  took  wherewith  to 
make  the  shew-bread,  and  whatever  else  it  was  their 
duty  to  furnish,  in  the  service  of  the  temple.  In  the 
lime  of  David,  (1  Chron.  ix.  32.J  the  Levites  of  tlie 
family  of  Kohath  had  the  care  ot  the  shew-brtjad,  or, 
as  it  is  called  in  the  Chronicles,  "  the  bread  of  order- 
ing." Probably  the  Levites  baked  and  prepared  it ; 
but  the  priests  offered  it  before  the  Lord,  1  Chron. 
xxiii.  28.  However,  Jerome  says,  from  a  tradition 
of  the  Jews,  that  the  priests  sowed,  reaped,  ground, 
eaded,  and  baked  the  shew-bread. 
It  is  more  difficult,  however,  to  ascertain  the  use  I 


of  the  shew-bread,  or  what  it  represented,  than  al- 
most any  other  emblem  in  the   Jewish    economy. 
The  learned  Dr.  Cudworth  has  the  following  remarks 
on  the  subject  in  his  treatise  on  the  Lord's  supper: 
"  When  God  had  brought  the  children  of  Israel  out 
of  Egypt,  resolving  to  manifest  himself  in  a  peculiar 
manner   present  among  them,  he  thought  good   to 
dwell  amongst  them  in  a  visible  and  external  man 
ner;  and,  therefore,  while  they  were  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  sojourned  in  tents,  he  would  have  a  tent  or 
tabernacle  built,  to  sojourn  with   them  also.     This 
mystery  of  the  tabernacle  was  fully  understood  by 
the   learned   Nachmanides,   who,  in  few  words,  but 
pregnant,  expresseth  himself  to  this  purpose  :  *  The 
mystery  of  the  tabernacle  was  this,  that  it  was  to  be 
a  place  for  the  Shekinah,  or  habitation  of  Divinity, 
to  be  fixed  in ;'  and  this,  no  doubt,  as  a  special  type 
of  God's  future  dwelling  in  Christ's  human  nature, 
which  was  the  true  Shekinah  ;  but  when  the   Jews 
were  come  into  their  land,  and  had  there  built  them 
houses,  God  intended  to  have  a  fixed  dwelUng-house 
also  ;  and,  therefore,  his  movable  tabernacle  was  to 
be  turned  mto  a  standing  temple.     Now,  the  taber- 
nacxji,  or  tem{)le,  being  thus  as   a  house,  for  God  to 
dwell  in  visibly,  to  make  up  the   notion  of  dwelling 
or  habitation  complete,  there   must    be    all    things 
suitable    to    a   house   belonging   to   it.      Hence  in 
the   holy  place,   there  must  be  a  table   and  a  can- 
dlestick,   because   this  was   the   ordinary   furniture 
of  a   room,  as  the  fore-commended    Nachmanides 
observes.   The  table  must  have  its  dishes,  and  spoons, 
and  bowls,  and  covers  V)elonging  to  it,  though  they 
were  never  used  ;  and  always  furnished  with   bread 
upon  it.     The  candlestick  must   have  its  lamps  con- 
tinually burning.     Hence  also  there  must  be  a  con- 
tinued fire  kept  in  this  house  of  God  upon  the  altar, 
as  the  focus  of  it;  to  which   notion,   I  conceive,  the 
prophet  Isaiah  doth  allude,  (chap.  xxxi.  9.)  '  Whose 
fire  is  in  Zion,  and  his  furnace  in  Jerusalem ;'  and 
besides  all  this,  to  carry  the  notion  still  further,  there 
must  be  some  constant  meat  and  provision   brought 
into  this  house ;  which  was  done  in  the  sacrifices 
that  were  partly  consumed  by  fire  upon  God's  own 
altar,  and  partly  eaten  by  the  priests,  who  were  God's 
family,  and    therefore    to   be    maintained    by    him. 
That  which   was  consumed  upon  God's  altar,  was 
accounted  God's  mess,  as  appeareth  from    Malachi, 
(i.  12.)  where  the  altar  is  called  God's  table,  and  the 
sacrifice  upon  it,  God's  meat :  '  Ye  say.  The  table 
of  the  Lord  is  polluted,  and  the   fruit  thereof,  even 
his  meat,  is  contemptible.'     And  often,  in  the   law, 
the  sacrifice  is  called   God's  on*?,  lehem,  that  is,  his 
bread  or  food.     Wherefore  it  is  further  observable, 
that,  besides  the  flesh  of  the  beast  offered  up  in  sac- 
rifice, there  was  a  mincah,  that  is,  a  meat  or  rather 
bread-olTering,  made  of  flour  and  oil ;  and   a  Uba- 
men,   or  drink-offering,   which  was  always  joined 
with  the  daily  sacrifice,  as  the  bread  and  drink  which 
was  to  go  along  witli  Glod's  meat-    It  was  also  strictly 
commanded,  that  there  should  be  salt  in  every  sacri- 
fice and  oblation,  because  all  meat  is  unsavory  with- 
out salt,  as  Nachmanides  hath  here  also  well  ob- 
served :  '  Because  it  was  not  honorable  that  God's 
meat  should  be  unsavory,  without  salL'     Lastly,  all 
these  things  were  to  be  consumed  on  the  altar  only 
by  the  holy  fire,  which  came  down  from  heaven, 
because  they  were  God's  portion,  and  therefore  to 
be  eaten  or  consumed  by  himself,  in  an  extraordinarj 
manner." 

We  have  remarked,  that  the  shew-bread  was  eaten 
by  none  but  priests ;  nevertheless,  David,  having  r»> 
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ceived  some  of  these  loaves  from  the  high-priest 
Abimelech,  ate  of  them,  without  scruple,  in  his  ne- 
cessity ;  (1  Sam.  xxi.  6—9.)  and  our  Saviour  uses  his 
example  to  justify  the  apostles,  who  had  bruised  ears 
ef  com,  and  were  eating  them  on  the  sabbath  day, 
Matt.  xii.  3,  seq. 

BREAST,  BOSOM.  The  females  in  the  East  are 
more  anxiously  desirous  than  those  of  northern  ch- 
mates  of  a  full  and  swelling  breast ;  in  fact,  they 
study  embonpoint  of  appearance,  to  a  degree  uncom- 
mon among  ourselves ;  and  what  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  Europe  might  be  called  an  elegant  slen- 
demess  of  shape,  they  consider  as  a  nieagi-e  appear- 
ance of  starvation.  They  indulge  these  notions  to 
excess.  It  is  necessary  to  premise  this,  before  we 
can  enter  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  the  language 
in  Cant.  viii.  8 — 10.  which  Mr.  Taylor  renders  some- 
what differently  from  our  pubhc  translation. 

BaiDK.  Our  sister  is  little,  and  she  hath  no 

breasts;  being  as  yet  too  young; 
immature ; 
What  shall  we  do   for  our  sister,  in 
the  day  when  she  shall  be  spoken 
for? 

Beidxokoom.  If  she  be  a  wall,  we  will  build  on  her 
[ranges]  turrets  of  silver ; 
If  she  be  a  door- way,  we  will  frame 
around  her  panels  of  cedar. 

B&iDX  I   am  a  wall  and   my   breasts    hke 

Kiosks, 
Thereby  I  appeared  in  his  eyes  as 
one  who  offered  peace   [repose; 
enjoyment]. 

This  instance  of  self-approbation  is  pecuharly  in 
character  for  a  female  native  of  Egypt ;  in  which 
country,  Juvenal  sneeringly  says,  it  is  nothing  un- 
common to  see  the  breast  of  the  nurse,  or  mother, 
larger  than  the  infant  she  suckles.  The  same  con- 
formation of  a  long  and  pendent  breast  is  marked  in 
a  group  of  women  musicians,  found  by  Denon 
painted  in  the  tombs  on  the  mountain  to  the  west  of 
Thebes ;  on  which  he  observes,  that  the  same  is  the 
shape  of  the  bosom  of  the  present  race  of  Egyptian 
females.  The  ideas  couched  in  these  verses  appear 
to  be  these,  "  Our  sister  is  quite  young,"  says  the 
bride ; — "  But,"  says  the  bridegroom,  "  she  is  upright 
as  a  wall ;  and  if  her  breasts  do  not  project  beyond 
her  person,  as  Kiosks  project  beyond  a  wall,  we  will 
ornament  her  dress  [head-dress  ?]  in  the  most  mag- 
nificent manner  with  turret-shaped  diadems  of  sil- 
ver." This  gives  occasion  to  the  reflection  of  the 
bride,  understood  to  be  speaking  to  herself  aside — 
"  As  my  sister  is  compared  to  a  wall,  I  also  in  my 
person  am  upright  as  a  wall ;  but  I  have  this  further 
advantage,  that  my  bosom  is  ample  and  full,  as  a 
Kiosk  projecting  beyond  a  wall ;  and  though  Kiosks 
offer  repose  and  indulgence,  yet  my  bosom  offers  to 
my  spouse  infinitely  more  effectual  enjoyment  than 
they  do."  This,  it  may  be  conjectured,  is  the  simple 
idea  of  the  passage ;  the  difference  being  that  turrets 
are  built  on  the  top  of  a  wall ;  Kiosks  project  from 
the  front  of  it  The  name  Kiosk  is  not  restricted  to 
this  construction,  but  includes  most  of  what  are 
commonly  called  mmmer-houseB  or  pcvihons,  [This 
exposition  forms  a  part  of  Mr.  Taylor's  translation 
of  the  whole  book  of  Canticlcs,  which  is  inserted 
under  tliat  article.  See  the  remarks  there  pre- 
fixed.    IL 


I.  BREASTPLATE,  a  piece  of  defensive  armor 
to  protect  the  heart.  The  breastplate  of  God  m 
righteousness,  which  renders  his  whole  conduct  un- 
assailable to  any  accusation.  Christians  are  exhorted 
to  take  to  themselves  "the  breastplate  of  righteoui- 
ness,"  (Eph.  vi.  14.)  and  "the  brea.stplate  of  faith  and 
love,"  1  Thess.  v.  8.  Being  clothed  with  these 
graces,  they  will  be  able  to  resist  their  enemies,  and 
quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one;  • 
beautiful  simile. 

II.  BREASTPLATE,  a  piece  of  embroidery 
about  ten  inches  square,  (Exod.  xxviii.  15,  seq.)  of 
very  rich  work,  which  the  high-priest  wore  on  his 
breast.  It  was  made  of  two  pieces  of  the  same  rich 
embroidered  stuff  of  which  the  ephod  was  made, 
having  a  front  and  a  lining,  and  forming  a  kind  of 
purse,  or  bag,  in  which,  according  to  the  rabbina, 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  enclosed.  The  front 
of  it  was  set  with  twelve  precious  stones,  on  each  of 
which  was  engi*aved  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes. 
They  were  placed  in  four  rows,  and  divided  from 
each  other  by  the  httle  golden  squares  or  partitions 
in  which  they  were  set,  according  to  the  following 
order. 


The  names  given  to  the  stones  here  are  not  free 
from  doubt,  for  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  this  part  of  natural  science.  The  breastplate 
was  fastened  at  the  four  corners ;  those  on  the  top 
to  each  shoulder,  by  a  golden  hook,  or  ring,  at  the 
end  of  a  wreathed  chain  ;  those  below  to  the  girdle 
of  the  ephod  by  two  strings  or  ribands,  which  also 
had  two  rings  and  hooks.   This  ornament  was  never 
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to  in^  severed  from  the  priestly  garments ;  and  it  was 
called  "the  memorial,"  (Ex.  xxviii.  15.)  being  de- 
signed to  remind  the  priest  how  dear  those  tribes 
should  be  to  him,  whose  names  he  bore  upon  his 
heart.  It  was  also  named  the  "  breastplate  of  judg- 
ment," probably  because  by  it  was  discovered  the 
judgment  and  the  wiU  of  God  ;  or  because  the  high- 
priest  who  wore  it  was  the  fountain  of  justice,  and 
put  on  this  ornament  when  he  exercised  his  judicial 
capacity  in  matters  of  great  consequence,  which 
concerned  the  whole  nation.  Compare  Urim  and 
Thummim. 

BRIDE,  a  new-married  female.  In  the  typical 
language  of  Scripture,  the  love  of  the  Redeemer  to 
the   church  is  energetically  alluded   to   in  the  ex- 

gression,  "  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  vnfe,"  Rev.  xxi.  9. 
ee  Marriage,  and  Canticles. 
BRIDEGROOM,   see    Marriage,    and    Canti- 

CLE^ 

BRIERS,  see  Thorns. 

BRIMSTONE,  a  well  known  substance,  extremely 
inflammable,  that  may  be  melted  and  consumed  by 
fire,  but  not  dissolved  in  water.  God  destroyed  the 
cities  of  the  plain  by  raining  upon  them  fire  and 
brimstone,  Gen.  xix.  24.  The  wicked  are  threatened 
with  this  [>uiiishment,  Psal.  xi.  6 ;  Rev.  xxi.  8. 

BROOK,  properly  torrent,  in  Greek,  Xsluaooog ; 
in  Hebrew,  ^nj  nachal.  A  brook  is  distinguished  from 
a  river,  for  a  river  flows  at  all  times,  but  a  brook  at 
some  times  only ;  as  after  great  rains,  or  the  melting 
of  snows.  As  the  Hebrew  nachal  signifies  a  valley, 
as  well  as  a  brook,  one  is  often  used  for  the  other ; 
as  the  brook  of  Gerar,  for  the  valley  of  Gerar.  But 
this  ambiguity  is  of  little  consequence,  since  gene- 
rally there  are  brooks  in  valleys. 

BROTHER  is  taken  in  Scripture  for  any  rela- 
tion, a  man  of  the  same  country,  or  of  the  same  na- 
tion, for  our  neighbor,  for  a  man  in  general.  It  is 
probable  that  James,  Joses,  and  Judas,  (Matt,  xxvii. 
56.)  though  called  brethren  of  Jesus,  were  not  strictly 
his  natural  brothers ;  but  (according  to  the  usage  of 
the  Hebrews,  in  extending  names  of  affection  from 
the  proper  kin  to  which  they  accurately  applied,  to 
more  distant  relatives)  cousins.  James  and  Joses 
were  sons  of  Mary,  (certainly  not  the  Virgin,)  Matt, 
xxvii.  56.  James  and  Judas  were  sons  of  Alpheus, 
(Luke  vi.  15,  16.)  and  Alpheus  is  most  probably  Cle- 
ophas,  husband  of  Mary,  sister  of  the  Virgin,  John 
xix.  25.  Brother  is  one  of  the  same  nation  (Rom. 
ix.  3,  &c.) — one  of  the  same  faith,  (first  Epistle  of  St. 
John,)  one  of  the  same  nature,  Heb.  ii.  17.  Thus 
we  see  a  regular  gradation  in  the  application  of  the 
word  brother  in  Scripture,  and  most,  perhaps  all, 
languages  employ  some  equivalent  extension  of  it. 
We  say  in  English,  a  brother  of  the  same  trade — a 
brother  of  the  same  color — "  brother  black,"  &c.  Of 
the  same  disposition — "brother  miser."  Of  the 
same  vice — "  brother  thief,"  &c.  And  to  express 
many  other  ideas  of  similarity,  we  often  attach 
meanings  no  less  extensive  to  this  word,  than  are  de- 
noted by  it  when  it  occurs  in  its  loosest  sense  in  holy 
writ. 

By  the  law,  the  brother  of  a  man  who  died  with- 
out children  was  obliged  to  maiTy  the  widow  of 
the  deceased,  to  raise  up  children  to  him,  that  his 
name  and  memory  might  not  be  extinct.  See 
Marriage. 

BUBASTIS,  a  famous  city  of  Egypt.  Ezekiel 
(xxx.  1?.)  calls  it  Pibeseth.  It  stood  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Nile.  See  Pi- 
Be^eth. 


BUCKET,  see  Water. 

BUCKLER.  (See  Arms,  Armor.)  It  was  a  de- 
fensive piece  of  armor,  of  the  nature  of  a  shield  ;  and 
is  spoken  figuratively  of  God,  {'2  Sam.  xxii.  31 ;  Pi. 
iviii.  2,  30 ;  Prov.  iL  7.)  and  of  the  truth  of  God, 
Pb.  xci.  4. 

To  BUILD.  In  addition  to  the  proper  and  literal 
signification  of  this  word,  it  is  used  with  reference 
to  children  and  a  numerous  posterity.  Sarah  desires 
Abraham  to  take  Hagar  to  wife,  that  by  her  she  may 
be  builded  up,  i.  e.  have  children  to  support  her 
family.  Gen.  xvi.  2.  The  midwives  who  refused 
obedience  to  Pharaoh's  orders,  when  he  commanded 
them  to  put  to  death  all  the  male  children  of  the 
Hebrews,  were  rewarded  for  it;  God  built  them 
houses — gave  them  a  numerous  posterity,  says  Cal- 
met.  But  some  think  the  passage  signifies  that  the 
houses  of  the  Israelites  were  established  by  the 
numbers  of  children  which  the  midwives  saved. 
The  LXX  read,  "  they  (the  midwives)  made  them- 
selves houses,"  more  extensive  than  mere  famihes ; 
and  Josephus  says,  they  were  Egyptian  women ;  if 
so,  the  phrase  expresses  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
or  great  fortunes,  Exod.  i.  21.  [This  last  is  the  more 
{)robable  meaning.     R. 

BUL,  the  eighth  month  in  the  Hebrew  calendar, 
afterwards  called  Marchesvan  ;  answering  nearly  to 
our  October,  O.  S.  According  to  some,  (which  is 
the  more  probable  supposition,)  it  corresponded  to 
the  lunar  month  from  the  new  moon  of  November 
to  that  of  December.  The  name  signifies  rain 
month.  It  is  the  second  month  of  the  civil  year, 
and  the  eighth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  It 
has  twenty-nine  days.  (See  Jewish  Calendar.)  We 
only  find  the  name  Bui  in  1  Kings  vi.  38.  under  the 
reign  of  Solomon. 

BULL,  Bullock.  This  animal  was  reputed  clean, 
and  was  generally  used  in  sacrifice.  The  Septua- 
gint  and  Vulgate  often  use  the  word  ox;  compre- 
hending under  the  word  rather  the  species,  than  the 
sex  or  quality,  of  the  animal ;  like  our  word  bullock. 
The  ancient  Hebrews,  in  general,  never  mutilated 
any  creature ;  and  where  in  the  text  we  read  ox:,  we 
are  to  understand  a  bull.  Lev.  xxii.  24. 

The  beauty  of  Joseph  is  compared  to  that  of  a 
bullock.  The  Egyptians  had  a  particular  veneration 
for  this  animal ;  they  paid  divine  honors  to  it ;  and 
the  Jews  are  supposed  to  have  imitated  them  in  their 
worship  of  the  golden  calves.  Jacob  reproaches  his 
sons,  Simeorf  and  Levi,  for  having  dug  down  the 
wall  of  the  Sichemites ;  but  the  LXX  translate  the 
Hebrew,  "for  hamstringing  a  bull,"  Gen.  xlix.  6. 
Many  of  the  ancient  fathers  explained  this  passage 
of  Christ,  and  referred  it  to  his  being  put  to  death 
by  the  Jews.  The  Hebrew  signifies  either  a  wall  or 
a  bull.  Bull,  in  a  figurative  and  allegorical  sense,  is 
taken  for  powerful,  fierce,  insolent  enemies.  "  Fat 
bulls  (bulls  of  Bashan)  surrounded  me  on  every 
side,"  says  the  Psalmist,  Ps.  xxii.  12.  and  IxviiL 
30.  "  Rebuke  the  beast  of  the  reeds,  the  multitude  of 
the  bulls ;"  Lord,  smite  in  thy  wrath  these  animals 
which  feed  in  large  pastures,  these  herds  of  bulls. 
And  Isaiah  says,  (chap,  xxxiv.  7.)  "The  Lord  shall 
cause  his  victims  to  be  slain  in  the  land  of  Edom,  a 
terrible  slaughter  will  he  make,  he  will  kill  the  uni- 
corns, and  the  bulls,"  meaning  those  proud  and  cruel 
princes  who  oppressed  the  weak. 

BURDEN,  a  heavy  load.  The  word  is  comracm- 
ly  used  in  the  prophets  for  a  disastrous  prophecy. 
The  burden  of'Babylon,  the  burden  of  Nineveh,  of 
Moab,  of  Egypt.     The  Jews  asking  Jeremiah  cap- 
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dotiflily,  What  was  the  hurdeii  of  the  Lord  ?  he 
answered  tlieiu,  You  are  that  hurden ;  you  are,  as  it 
were,  insupportable  to  the  Lord ;  he  will  throw  you 
on  the  ground,  and  break  you  to  pieces,  and  you 
shall  become  the  reproach  of  the  people,  Jer.  xxiii. 
33 — 40.  The  burden  of  the  desert  of  the  sea 
(Isaiah  xxi.  L)  is  a  calamitous  prophecy  against 
Babylon,  which  stood  on  the  Euphrates,  and  was 
watered  as  by  a  sea ;  and  which,  from  being  great 
and  populous,  as  it  then  was,  would  soon  be  reduced 
to  a  solitude.     See  Babylon. 

The  burden  of  the  valley  of  vision,  (Isaiah  xxii. 
IJ)  is  a  denunciation  against  Jerusalem,  called,  by 
way  of  irony,  "The  Valley  of  Vision,"  though  it 
stood  on  an  eminence.  It  is  called  "of  Vision,"  or 
**of  Moriah,"  because  it  is  thought  that  on  mount 
Moriah  Al)raham  was  about  to  sacrifice  Isaac.  The 
burden  of  the  beasts  of  the  south,  (Isa.  xxx.  6.)  evi- 
dently respects  Judea,  but  we  cannot  perceive  on 
what  account  it  has  this  inscription.  It  may  be,  that 
copiers  supplied  it ;  for  it  seems  to  make  no  sense 
with  the  context,  but,  on  the  contrary,  interrupts  and 
•uspends  it.  The  text  may  be  thus  read,  (ver.  4,  5.) 
— The  Jews  sent  their  ambassadors  as  far  as  Tanis 
and  Hanes ;  but  they  were  confounded  when  they 
BEW  that  these  people  were  not  in  a  condition  to  as- 
sist them.  (The  burden  of  the  beasts  of  the  south.) 
They  went,  I  say,  "  into  the  land  of  trouble  and  an- 
guish, from  whence  come  the  young  and  old  lion, 
the  viper  and  fiery  flying  serpent ;  they  will  carry 
their  riches  upon  the  shoulders  of  young  asses,  and 
their  treasures  upon  the  bunches  of  camels,  to  a 
people  that  shall  not  profit  them."  It  may  then  be  a 
marginal  note  or  inscription,  crept  into  the  text,  and 
drawn  from  the  mention  of  the  beasts  of  burden 
that  go  down  to  Egypt,  i.  e.  the  south. — Zechariah 
says,  (xii.  3.)  "In  that  day  will  I  make  Jerusalem  a 
burdensome  stone  for  all  people.  All  that  burden 
themselves  with  it  shall  be  cut  in  pieces,  though  all 
the  people  of  the  earth  be  gathered  together  against 
it."  Those  that  would  lift  it  shall  be  hurt  [strain 
themselves]  by  it.  All  nations  around  Jerusalem 
tried  their  strength  against  it ;  the  Assyrians,  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Persians,  the  Egyptians,  &c.  but  all 
these  had  been  hurt  by  the  Jews.  They  have  taken 
the  city,  it  is  true,  but  they  paid  dearly  for  their  vic- 
tory by  their  losses.  Jerome  observes,  that  in  the 
cities  and  villages  of  Palestine,  there  was  an  old  cus- 
tom, which  continued  even  to  his  time,  to  have  great 
and  heavy  round  stones,  which  the  young  people 
lifted  up  as  high  as  they  could,  by  way  Gf  exercise, 
and  to  try  their  strength.  He  assures  us,  moreover, 
that  in  the  citadel  at  Athens,  near  the  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva, he  had  seen  an  iron  ball  of  very  great  weight, 
aiid  which  he  could  not  move  but  with  difficulty, 
with  which  they  heretofore  used  to  tiy  the  strength 
of  the  athletae,  that  their  powers  might  be  known, 
and  that  they  might  not  be  too  unequally  matched. 
Many  think  that  "the  stone  of  Zoheleth,"  (1  Kings 
i.  9.)  was  one  of  these  stones  of  burden  ;  and  Ec- 
clesiasticiis  (vi.  21.)  alludes  to  this  custom,  when  he 
says,  "  She  will  he  upon  him  as  a  mighty  stone  of 
trial,  and  he  will  cast  her  from  him  ere  it  be  long." 
The  weight,  or  burden  of  the  day,  (Matt.  xx.  12.) 
expresses  the  labor  and  toil  of  the  day,  during 
many  hours,  especially  the  meridian  heat. 

BURIAL.  The  Hebrews  were,  at  all  times,  very 
careftil  in  the  burial  of  their  dead ;  to  be  deprived  of 
burial,  was  thought  one  of  the  greatest  dishonors,  or 
causes  of  unhappiness,  that  could  befall  any  man  ; 
(Eccl.  vi.  3.)  being  denied  to  none,  not  even  to  ene- 


mies ;  but  it  was  withheld  from  self-murderers  till 
after  sunset,  and  tlie  souls  of  such  persons  were  lie- 
Ueved  to  be  plunged  into  hell.  This  concern  for 
burial  proceeded  from  a  persuasion  of  the  soul's  im- 
mortality. Jeremiali  (viii.  2.)  threatens  the  kings, 
priests,  and  false  prophets,  who  hati  adored  idols, 
that  their  bones  should  be  cast  out  of  their  graves, 
and  be  thrown  like  dung  u}K>n  the  earth.  The  same 
prophet  foretold  that  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  who 
built  his  house  by  unrighteousness,  and  who  aban- 
doned himself  to  avarice,  violence,  and  all  manner 
of  vice,  among  other  severe  punishments,  should  be 
buried  with  "  the  burial  of  an  ass ;"  that  he  should 
be  cast  out  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  into  the  com- 
mon sewer,  ch.  xxii.  18,  19.  It  is  observed,  (2  Mace. 
V.  10.)  that  Jason,  who  had  denied  the  {mvilege  of 
burial  to  many  Jews,  was  himself  treated  in  the  same 
manner;  that  he  died  in  a  foreign  land,  and  was 
thrown  hke  carrion  upon  the  earth,  not  being  laid 
even  in  a  stranger's  grave.  Good  men  made  it  part 
of  their  devotion  to  inter  the  dead,  as  we  see  by  the 
instance  of  Tobit. 

A  remarkable  expression  of  the  Psalmist  (Ps. 
cxli.  7.)  appears  to  have  nuich  poetical  heightening 
in  it,  which  even  its  author,  in  all  probability,  did  not 
mean  should  be  accej)ted  literally  ;  while,  neverthe- 
less, it  might  be  susceptible  of  a  literal  acceptation, 
and  is  sometimes  a  fact.  He  says,  "  Our  bones  are 
scattered  at  the  grave's  mouth,  as  when  one  cutteth 
and  cleaveth  wood  upon  the  earth."  This  seems  to 
be  strong  eastern  painting,  and  almost  figurative 
language ;  but  that  it  may  be  strictly  true,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  demonstrates : — "  At  five  o'clock  we 
left  Garigana,  our  journey  being  still  to  the  east- 
ward of  north  ;  and,  at  a  quarter  past  six  in  the  even-  j 
ing,  arrived  at  the  village  of  that  name,  whose  in-  % 
habitants  had  all  perished  with  hunger  the  year  be- 
fore ;  their  wretched  bones  being  all  unburied  and  scat- 
tered upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  the  village 
formerly  stood.  We  encamped  among  the  bones  of 
the  dead ;  no  space  could  be  found  free  from  them ; 
and  on  the  23d,  at  six  in  the  morning,  full  of  horror 
at  this  miseral)le  spectacle,  we  set  out  for  Teawa ; 
this  was  the  seventh  day  from  Ras  el  Feel.  After 
an  hour's  travelling,  we  came  to  a  small  river,  which 
still  had  water  standing  in  some  considerable  pools, 
although  its  banks  were  destitute  of  any  kind  of 
shade."  (Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  349.)  The 
reading  of  this  account  thrills  us  with  horror;  what 
then  must  have  been  the  sufferings  of  the  ancient 
Jews  at  such  a  sight  ? — when  to  have  no  burial  wa« 
reckoned  anjoiig  the  greatest  calamities ;  when  their 
land  was  thought  to  be  polluted,  in  which  the  dead 
(even  criminals]  were  in  any  manner  exposed  to 
view  ;  and  to  whom  the  very  touch  of  a  dead  body, 
or  part  of  it,  or  of  tmy  thing  that  had  touched  a  dead 
body,  was  esteemed  a  defilement,  and  required  a 
ceremonial  ablution  ? 

There  was  nothing  determined  particularly  in  the 
law  as  to  the  place  of  burying  the  dead.  There 
were  sepulchres  in  town  and  country,  by  the  high- 
ways, in  gardens,  and  on  mountains ;  those  belong- 
ing to  the  kings  of  Judah  were  in  Jerusalem,  and 
the  king's  gardens.  Ezekiel  intimates  that  they  were 
dug  under  the  mountain  upon  which  the  temple 
stood  ;  since  God  says,  that  in  future  this  holy  moun- 
tain should  not  be  polluted  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
tlieir  kings.  The  sepulchre  which  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  had  provided  for  himself,  and  in  which  he 
})laced  our  Saviour's  body,  was  in  his  garden  ;  that 
of  Rachel  was  adjacent  to  the  highway  fi-om  Jem- 
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ialem  to  Bethlehem.  That  of  the  Maccabees  was 
at  Modin,  upon  an  eminence,  whence  it  was  visible 
at  a  great  distance  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  kings 
of  Israel  had  their  burying-places  in  Samaria. 
Samuel  was  interred  in  his  own  house,  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
1.)  Moses,  Aaron,  Eleazar  and  Joshua  were  buried 
in  mountains  ;  Saul  and  Deborah  (Rebekah's  nurse) 
were  buried  under  the  shade  of  trees.  It  is  affirmed, 
that  the  se})ulchres  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
were  in  the  valley  of  Kidron.  Here  likewise  was 
the  burying-pluce  for  foreigners. 

[The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Jowett's  Christian 
Researches  in  Syria,  etc.  (p.  207.)  may  cast  some 
light  on  the  Hebrew  modes  of  burial :  "  While 
walking  out  one  evening,  a  few  fields  distance  from 
Deir  el  Karnr,  with  the  son  of  my  host,  to  see  a  de- 
taclied  garden  belonging  to  his  father,  he  pointed 
out  to  me,  near  it,  a  small,  solid  stone  building,  ap- 
parently a  house ;  very  solemnly  adding,  "  Kabbar 
heity, — tke  sepulchre  of  my  family.^''  It  had  neither 
door  nor  wmdow.  He  then  directed  my  attention 
to  a  considerable  number  of  similar  buildings  at  a 
distance ;  which  to  the  eye  are  exactly  like  houses, 
but  which  are  in  fact  family  mansions  for  the  dead. 
They  have  a  most  melancholy  appearance,  which 
made  him  shudder  while  he  explained  their  use. 
They  seem,  by  their  dead  walls,  which  must  be 
opened  at  each  several  interment  of  the  members  of 
a  family,  to  say, '  This  is  an  unkindly  house,  to  which 
visitoi-s  do  not  wiUingly  throng;  but,  one  by  one, 
they  will  be  forced  to  enter;  and  none  who  enter 
ever  come  out  again.'  Perhaps  this  custom,  which 
prevails  here  and  in  the  lonely  neighboring  parts  of 
the  mountains,  may  have  been  of  great  antiquity, 
and  may  serve  to  explain  some  Scripture  phrases. 
The  prophet  Samuel  was  buried  "  in  his  house  at 
Ramah  ;"  (1  Sam.  xxv.  1.)  it  could  hardly  be  in  his 
dwelling-house.  Joab  "was  buried  in  his  own  house 
in  the  wilderness ;"  1  Kings  ii.  34.  This  was  "  the 
house  a])pointed  for  all  living,"  Job  xxx.  23.  Carp- 
zov  remarks,  (Apparat.  p.  643.)  'It  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  the  sepulchres  were  in  the  houses 
themselves,  and  under  the  roof;  and  we  are  there- 
fore rather  to  understand  by  the  term  every  thing 
which  belongs  or  appertains  to  the  house,  as  a  court 
or  garden,  in  a  corner  of  which  perhaps  such  a 
monument  was  erected.'  The  view  of  these  sepul- 
chral houses  at  Deir  el  Kamr  puts  the  matter  be- 
yond conjecture."     R. 

The  Jews  call  what  we  term  a  church-yard  or 
cemetery,  "  the  house  of  the  living,"  to  show  their 
belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body ;  and  when  they  come 
thither  bearing  a  corpse,  they  address  themselves  to 
those  who  lie  there,  as  if  they  were  still  alive,  say- 
ing, "Blessed  be  the  Lord  who  hath  created  you, 
fed  you,  brought  you  up,  and  at  last,  in  his  justice, 
taken  you  out  of  the  world.  He  knows  the  number 
of  you  all,  and  will  in  time  revive  you.  Blessed  be 
the  Lord  who  causeth  death,  and  restoreth  life." 
(Buxtorf,  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  xxxv.)  Their  respect  for 
sepulchres  is  so  great,  that  they  build  synagogues 
and  oratories  near  those  of  great  men  and  prophets, 
and  go  and  pray  near  them.  The  rabbins  teach, 
that  it  is  not  lawful  to  demolish  tombs,  nor  to  dis- 
turb the  repose  of  the  dead,  by  burymg  another 
corpse  in  the  same  grave,  even  after  a  long  time ; 
nor  to  carry  an  aqueduct  across  the  common  place 
of  bunal ;  nor  a  highway ;  nor  to  go  and  gather 
wood  there,  nor  to  suffer  cattle  to  feed  there.  When 
the  Jews  come  with  a  funeral  to  a  burying-place. 


they  repeat  the  blessing  directed  to  the  dead,  &■ 
above  mentioned ;  the  body  is  tlien  put  down  upon 
the  ground,  cmd  if  it  be  a  person  of  consideration,  a 
kind  of  funeral  oration  and  encomium  is  made 
over  him.  This  being  done,  they  walk  round  the 
grave,  reciting  rather  a  long  prayer,  beginning  with 
Deut.  xxxii.  4.  which  they  call  the  righteousness  of 
judgment;  because  therein  they  return  thanks  to 
God  for  having  pronounced  an  equitable  judgment 
concerning  the  hfe  and  person  of  the  deceased.  A 
little  sack  full  of  earth  is  then  put  under  the  dead 
person's  head,  and  the  coffin  is  nailed  down  and 
closed.  If  it  be  a  man,  ten  persons  take  ten  turns 
about  him,  and  say  a  prayer  for  his  soul ;  the  near- 
est relation  tears  a  corner  of  his  clothes,  and  the 
dead  body  is  let  down  into  the  grave,  with  his  face 
towards  heaven,  the  mourners  crying  to  him,  "  Go  in 
peace,"  or  ratner,  according  to  the  Talmudists,  "  Go 
to  peace."  The  nearest  relations  first  throw  earth 
on  the  body ;  and  afterwards  all  present.  This  done, 
they  retire,  walking  backwards ;  and  before  they 
leave  the  burying-ground,  they  pluck  bits  of  grass 
three  times,  and  cast  them  behind  their  backs,  say- 
ing, "they  shall  flourish  like  grass  on  the  earth,** 
Ps.  Ixxii.  16. 

Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  no  instance  of 
an  epitaph  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  an  ancient  He- 
brew ;  and  remarks,  that  that  which  is  reported  of 
Adoniram's,  found  in  Spain,  and  some  others  of  like 
authority,  are  not  deserving  of  notice.  If  a  monu- 
ment were  erected  in  memory  of  a  king,  a  hero,  a 
prophet,  or  a  warrior,  the  tomb  itself,  he  remarks, 
spoke  sufficiently,  and  the  memory  of  the  person 
was  perpetuated,  together  with  his  history,  among 
the  people.  Nevertheless,  they  might  have  inscrip- 
tions, distinguishing  the  party  they  contained ;  and 
if  the  hieroglyphics  mentioned  in  the  article  on 
tombs  be  so  ancient  as  there  hinted,  they  may  be 
regarded  as  proofs  that  monumental  inscriptions 
were  not  unusual  in  (perhaps  Jewish)  antiquity. 

BURNING  BUSH,  wherein  the  Lord  appeared 
to  Moses,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Horeb.  (See  Moses.) 
As  to  the  j)erson  who  appeared  m  the  bush.  Scrip- 
ture, in  several  places,  calls  him  by  the  name  of 
God,  Exod.  iii.  2,  6,  13,  14,  &c.  He  calls  himself 
the  Lord  God ;  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob ;  the  God  who  was  to  dehver  his  people  from 
their  bondage  in  Egypt.  Moses,  blessing  Joseph, 
says,  "Let  the  blessing  of  him  who  dwelt  in  the 
bush  come  on  the  head  of  Joseph,"  Deut.  xxxiii.  16. 
But  in  the  places  of  Exodus  which  we  are  examin- 
ing, instead  of  "the  Lord  appeared  to  him,"  the  He- 
brew and  the  Septuagint  import,  "  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  appeared  to  him."  Stephen,  in  the  Acts,  (tIL 
30.)  reads  it  in  the  same  manner;  Jerome,  Augustin 
and  Gregory  the  Great  teach  the  same  thing.  It 
was  an  angel,  agent,  messenger,  who,  representing 
the  Lord,  spoke  in  his  name.  The  ancients  gene- 
rally hold  the  Son  of  God  to  be  the  person  who  ap- 
peared in  the  bush. 

BURNT-OFFERINGS,  see  Offerings;  and 
for  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offerings,  see  Altar. 

BUSHEL  is  used  in  our  English  version  to  express 
the  Greek  word  uo^iog,  Latin  modius,  a  measure  con- 
taining about  a  peck.  Matt.  v.  15. 

BUTTER  is  generally  taken,  in  Scripture,  for 
cream,  or  liquid  butter.  Children  were  fed  with 
butter  and  honey ;  (Isa.  vii.  15,  22.)  with  milk-diet, 
with  cream,  and  with  honey,  which  was  common  in 
Palestine.  D'Arvieux,  (p.  205.)  speaking  of  the 
Arabs,  says,  "  One  of  their  chief  i)reakfasts  is  cream 
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— or  fresh  butter — mixed  in  a  mess  of  honey. 
These  do  not  seem  to  suit  very  well  together,  but 
experience  teaches  that  this  is  no  bad  mixture,  nor 
disagreeable  in  its  taste,  if  one  is  ever  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  it."  The  last  words  seem  to  ind'cate  a 
dehcacy  of  taste,  of  which  D'Arvieux  was  sensiLle  in 
himself,  which  did  not,  at  once,  relish  this  mixture ; 
and,  very  possibly,  the  prophet  alludes  to  somt thing 
of  the  same  hesitation  in  children,  who  must  be  some 
time  before  they  fancy  this  mixture ;  but,  having 
been  accustomed  to  it,  they  find  it  pleasant,  and 
know  how  to  prefer  the  good  and  agreeable,  before 
what  is  evil ;  i.  e.  less  suited  to  their  palate.  We 
presume,  therefore,  that  this  food  was,  as  near  as 
conveniently  might  be,  an  immediate  substitute  for 
the  mother's  milk.  Thevenot  also  tells  us,  "The 
Arabs  knead  their  bread-paste  afresh ;  adding  thereto 
butter,  and  sometimes  also  honey."  (Part  i.  p.  173.) 
We  read  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  29.  of  honey  and  butter  be- 
ing brought  to  David,  as  well  as  other  refreshments, 
**  because  the  people  were  hungry,  weary,  and  thirsty." 
Considering  the  list  of  articles,  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  adapted  to  moderate  thirsty  except  this  honey 
and  butter ;  for  we  may  thus  arrange  the  passage : 
the  people  were  hungry, — to  satisfy  which  were 
brought  wheat,  barley,  flour,  beans,  lentiles,  sheep, 
cheese  ;  the  people  were  weary, — to  relieve  this  were 
brought  beds ;  the  people  were  thirsty, — to  answer 
the  purpose  of  drink  was  brought  a  mixture  of  butter 
and  honey ;  food  fit  for  breakfast,  light  and  easy  of 
digestion,  pleasant,  cooling,  and  refreshing.  That 
this  mixture  was  a  delightful  liquid  appears  from  the 
maledictory  denunciation  of  Zophar:  (Job  xx.  17.) 
The  wicked  man  "  shall  not  see  the  rivers,  the  floods, 
tlie  brooks  [torrents]  of  honey  and  butter;"  honey 
alone  could  hardly  be  esteemed  so  flowing  as  to 
afibrd  a  comparison  to  rivers  and  torrents ;  but  cream, 
in  such  abundance,  is  much  more  fluid ;  and  mixed 
with  honey,  may  dilute  and  thin  it  into  a  state  more 
proper  for  running — poetically  speaking,  as  freely  as 
water  itself.  "Honey  and  milk  are  under  thy 
tongue,"  says  the  spouse,  in  Cant.  iv.  11.  Perhaps 
this  mixture  was  not  merely  a  refreshment,  but  an 
elegant  refreshment ;  which  heightens  the  inference 
from  the  predictions  of  Isaiah,  and  the  description  of 
Zophar,  who  speak  of  its  abundance ;  and  it  in- 
creases the  respect  paid  to  David,  by  his  faithful  -and 
loyal  subjects  at  Mahanaim. 

It  is  evident,  however,  from  Prov.  xxx.  33.  that 
churned  butter  was  not  unknown  in  Judea.  Jackson 
saw  it  made  in  Curdistan  in  the  following  manner : 
*The  milk  was  put  into  a  sort  of  bottle,  made  of  a 
goat's  skin,  every  part  of  which  was  sewed  up  except 
the  neck,  which  was  tied  with  a  string  to  prevent  the 
milk  running  out.  They  then  fixed  three  strong 
sticks  in  the  gi-ound,  in  a  form  somewhat  like  what 
we  oft;en  use  in  raising  weights,  only  on  a  smaller 
scale.  From  these  they  suspend  the  goat's  skin  tied 
by  each  end,  and  continue  shaking  it  backwards 
and  forwards  till  it  becomes  butter ;  and  they  easily 
know  this  by  the  noise  it  makes.  They  then  empty 
the  skin  into  a  large  vessel,  and  skim  off  the  butter." 
(Journey  over  land  from  India  to  England,  p.  188.) 

Hasselquist  mentions  the  following  custom  of  the 
Greek  ecclesiastics  at  Magnesia:  "The  priests,  hav- 
mg  washed  and  dried  the  feet  of  the  guests,  anointed 
them  with  fresh  butter,  which,  as  th^y  told  me,  was 
made  of  the  first  milk  of  a  young  cow ;" — perhaps 
the  first  milk  of  a  cow  which  had  recently  calved. 
Bruce  sjiys  the  king  of  Abyssinia  anoints  his  head 
widi  butter  daily. 


[Job,  (chap.  xxix.  6.)  speaks  of  "  washing  his  steps 
with  butter ;  and  the  rock  poured  him  out  rivers  of 
oil ;"  where  to  bathe  the  footsteps  in  butter ^  or  rather 
"in  thick  curdled  milk,  means,  to  walk  in  a  count! y 
overflowing  with  milk ;  and  this,  with  the  subse- 
quent partdlelism,  denotes  a  land  abounding  wiJi 
milk  and  oil. 

A  singular  custom  is  described  by  Burckhardt,  as 
being  prevalent  in  Modern  Arabia.  (Travels  in  Ara- 
bia, Lond.  1829.  p.  27.)  "  There  are  in  Djidda  twen 
ty-one  butter-sellers,  who  likewise  retail  honey,  oil, 
and  vinegar.  Butter  forms  the  chief  article  in  Arab 
cookery,  which  is  more  greasy  than  even  that  of 
Italy.  Fresh  butter,  called  by  the  Arabs  zebde,  is 
very  rarely  seen  in  the  Hedjaz.  It  is  a  common 
practice  among  all  classes,  to  drink  every  morning  a 
coffee-cup  full  of  melted  butter  or  ghee,  after  which 
coffee  is  taken.  They  regard  it  as  a  powerful  tonic, 
and  are  so  much  accustomed  to  it  from  their  earliest 
youth,  that  they  would  feel  great  inconvenience  in 
discontinuing  the  use  of  it.  The  higher  classes  con- 
tent themselves  with  drinking  the  quantity  of  butter, 
but  the  lower  orders  add  a  half-cup  more,  which 
they  snuff  up  their  nostrils,  conceiving  that  they 
prevent  foid  air  from  entering  the  body  by  that 
channel.  The  practice  is  universal,  as  well  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  as  with  the  Bedouins.  The 
lower  classes  are  likewise  in  the  habit  of  rubbing 
their  breasts,  shoulders,  arms,  and  legs,  with  butter, 
as  the  negroes  do,  to  refresh  the  skin.  During  the 
late  war,  the  import  of  this  article  from  the  interior 
almost  ceased ;  but  even  in  time  of  peace  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  Djidda;  some  is, 
therefore,  brought  also  from  Sowal^in ;  but  the  best 
sort,  and  that  which  is  in  greatest  plenty,  comes  from 
Massowah,  and  is  called  here  Dahlak  butter ;  whole 
ships'  cargoes  arrive  from  thence,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  again  carried  to  Mekka.  Butter  is  likewise 
imported  from  Cosseir;  this  comes  from  Upper 
Egypt,  and  is  made  from  buffalo's  milk ;  the  Sowa- 
kin  and  Dahlak  ghee  is  from  sheep's  milk. — The 
Hedjaz  abounds  with  honey  in  every  part  of  the 
mountains.  Among  the  lower  classes,  a  common 
breakfast  is  a  mixture  oC  ghee  and  honey  poured  over 
crumbs  of  bread,  as  they  come  quite  hot  from  the 
oven.  The  Arabs,  who  are  very  fond  of  paste,  never 
eat  it  without  honey." 

The  Hebrew  word  (nNcn)  usually  rendered  butter^ 
denotes  rather  cream,  or  more  properly  sour  or  curdled 
milk.  (See  Bibl.  Repos.  i.  p.  605.)  This  last  is  a 
favorite  beverage  in  the  East  to  the  present  day. 
Burckhardt,  when  crossing  the  desert  from  the  coun- 
try south  of  the  Dead  sea  to  Egyi)t,  says,  "  Besides 
flour,  I  carried  some  butter  and  dried  leben,  {sour 
milk,)  which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  forms  not  only 
a  refreshing  beverage,  but  is  much  to  be  recom- 
mended as  a  preservative  of  health  when  travelling 
in  summer."  (Travels  in  Syria,  p.  439.)  In  Djidda 
he  says  there  were  "  two  sellers  of  leben,  or  sour  milk, 
which  is  extremely  scarce  and  dear  all  over  the  Hed- 
jaz. It  may  appear  strange,  that,  among  the  shep- 
herds of  Arabia,  there  should  be  a  scarcity  of  milk, 
yet  this  was  the  case  at  Djidda  and  Mekka ;  but,  in 
fact,  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  towns  is  ex- 
tremely barren,  httle  suited  to  the  pasturage  of  cattl»i, 
and  very  few  people  are  at  the  expense  of  feeding 
them  for  their  milk  only  When  I  was  at  Djidda, 
the  pound  of  milk  (for  it  was  sold  by  weight)  cost 
one  piastre  and  a  half,  and  could  be  obtained  only 
by  favor.  What  the  northern  Turks  call  yoghort, 
and  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians  leben-hamed,  i.  e.  very 
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>a  ck  milk,  rendered  sour  by  boiling  and  the 
fiddition  of  a  strong  acid,  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  native  Arab  dish ;  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia,  at 
least,  do  not  prepare  II"  (Travels  in  Arabia,  p. 
31.)    *R. 

BUZ,  son  of  Nahor  and  Milcah,  and  brother  of 


Huz,  Gen.  xxiL  21.  Elihu,  one  of  Job's  friends, 
descended  from  Buz,  son  of  Nahor.  Scripture  calls 
him  an  Aramean,  or  Syrian,  (Job  xxxii.  2.)  where 
Rapi  is  put  for  Aram.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  (chap. 
XXV.  23.)  threatens  the  Buzites,  who  dwelt  in  Arabia 
Deserta,  with  God's  wrath. 
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CAB,  a  Hebrew  measure,  according  to  the  rabbins, 
the  sixth  part  of  a  seah,  or  satum  ;  and  the  eighteenth 
part  of  an  ephah.  A  cab  contained  three  pints  l-3d 
of  our  wine  measure ;  or  two  pints  5-6ths  of  our 
corn-measure,  2  Kings  vi.  25. 

CABALA,  (n'^ap,  tradition.)  The  Cabala  is  a  mys- 
tical mode  of  expounding  tne  law,  which  the  Jews 
say  was  discovered  to  Moses  on  mount  Sinai,  and 
has  been  from  him  handed  down  by  tradition.  It 
teaches  certain  abstruse  and  mysterious  significations 
of  a  word,  or  words,  in  Scripture ;  from  whence  are 
borrowed,  or  rather  forced,  explanations,  by  combin- 
ing the  letters  which  compose  it.  This  Cabala  is  of 
three  kinds:  the  Gematry,  the  JVotancon,  and  the 
Thtmurah,  or  change. 

The  first  consists  in  taking  the  letters  of  a  Hebrew 
word  for  arithmetical  numbers,  and  explaining  every 
word  by  the  arithmetical  value  of  the  letters  which 
compose  it — e.  g.  the  Hebrew  letters  of  rh''-^?  n:i>,  Ja- 
bo-Shiloh,  (Gen.  xlix.  10.)  Shiloh  shall  come,  when 
reckoned  arithmetically,  make  up  the  same  number 
as  those  of  the  word  n-'a'o,  Messiah;  whence  they 
infer,  that  Shiloh  signifies  the  Messiah.  The  second 
consists  in  taking  each  letter  of  a  word  for  an  entire 
diction  or  word  ;  e.  g.  Bereshith,  the  first  word  of  Gen- 
esis, composed  of  B.R.A.Sh.I.Tli.  of  which  they  make 
hara^Kakia-AretzShamaim-lam-Thehomoih.  "  He 
created  the  firmament,  the  earth,  the  heavens,  the  sea, 
and  the  deep."  This  is  varied  by  taking,  on  the 
contrary,  the  first  letters  of  a  sentence  to  form  one 
word  :  as  Attah-Gibhor-he-olam-Adonai.  "  Thou  art 
■trong  for  ever,  O  Lord."  They  unite  the  first  let- 
ters of  this  sentence,  A.G.L.A.  and  make  AGLA, 
which  may  signify  "I  will  reveal,"  or  "a  drop  of 
dew."  The  third  kind  of  Cabala  consists  in  transpo- 
sitions of  letters,  placing  one  for  another,  or  one  be- 
fore another,  much  after  the  manner  of  anagrams. 

CAB  BON,  a  city  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  40. 

L  CABUL,  a  city  of  Asher,  Josh.  xix.  27. 

n.  CABUL,  a  district,  given  to  Hiram  by  Solo- 
mon, (1  Kings  ix.  13.)  in  acknowledgment  for  his 
great  services  in  building  the  temple.  Some  place 
the  cities  of  Cabul  beyond  Jordan,  in  the  Decapolis; 
Grotius  is  of  opinion,  that  the  cities  which  Pharaoh 
had  conquered  from  the  Philistines,  and  yielded  to 
Solomon,  were  among  the  cities  of  Cabul.  Most 
commentators  are  persuaded,  that  the  city  of  Cabul 
(Josh.  xix.  27.)  was  one ;  and  probably  Hiram  gave 
this  name  to  the  other  cities  which  Solomon  had 
ceded  to  him.  Cabul  was  perhaps  the  same  as  Cha- 
balon,  or  Chabul,  which  Josephus  places  near  Ptole- 
mais,  south  of  Tyre.  [The  district  of  Cabul  was 
then  probably  in  the  north-west  part  of  Galilee,  adja- 
cent to  Tyre.     R. 

CAD,  or  Cadus,  in  Hebrew,  signifies  a  water- 
pitcher  or  bucket ;  but  in  Luke,  a  particular  measure : 
**  How  much  owest  thou  to  my  lord  ? — A  hundred 
Vulg.  cados)  measures  of  oil."  The  Greek  reads 
28 


"a  hundred  baths.^^  The  bath,  or  ephah,  contained 
full  ten  gallons,  Luke  xvi.  6. 

CADUMIM,  a  brook,  (Vulg.  Judg.  v.  21.)  which 
many  think  ran  east,  from  the  foot  of  mount  Tabor, 
into  the  sea  of  Tiberias :  but  we  have  no  evidence 
of  any  such  brook  in  that  place.  The  English  trans- 
lators call  it  "  the  river  of  Kishon."  We  know  there 
was  a  city  in  these  parts  called  Cadmou,  mentioned 
Judith  vii.  3,  whence  the  brook  Caduniim,  or  Kishon, 
might  be  named.  [The  Vulgate  alone  lias  retained  the 
epithet  cadumim  as  a  prop(!r  name.  It  is  properly 
descriptive  of  the  Kishon,  and  should  be  translated 
either  as  in  our  English  version,  "  that  ancient  river," 
or,  "that  stream  of  battles.''^  (Seethe  Bibl.  Repos. 
vol.  i.  p.  605.)     R. 

C^SAR,  the  name  assumed  by,  or  conferred 
upon,  all  the  Roman  emperors  after  Julius  Ca?sar. 
In  the  New  Testament,  the  reigning  emperor  is  gen- 
erally called  Caesar,  omitting  any  other  name  which 
might  belong  to  him.  Christ  calls  the  emperor  Ti- 
berius simply  Csesar,  (Matt.  xxii.  21.)  and  Paul  thus 
mentions  Nero,  "  I  appeal  to  Caesar."  [The  Cpesars 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  are,  Augustus ; 
(Luke  ii.  1.)  Tiberius  ;  (Luke  iii.  1 ;  xx.  22.)  Claudius ; 
(Acts  xi.  28.)  Nero  ;  (Acts  xxv.  8.)  Caligula,  who  suc- 
ceeded Tiberius,  is  not  mentioned.     R. 

1.  CiESAREA,  in  Palestine,  formerly  called  Stra- 
to's  Tower,  was  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  had  a  fine  harbor.  It  is  reckoned 
to  be  36  miles  south  of  Acre,  30  north  of  Jaffa,  and 
62  north-west  of  Jerusalem.  Caesarea  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament.  Here  king  Agrippa 
was  smitten,  for  neglecting  to  give  God  the  glory, 
when  flattered  by  the  people.  Cornehus  the  centu- 
rion, who  was  baptized  by  Peter,  resided  here.  Acts 
x.  At  Caesarea,  the  prophet  Agabus  foretold  to  the 
apostle  Paul,  that  he  would  be  bound  at  Jerusalem, 
Acts  xxi.  10,  11.  Paul  continued  two  years  jirisoner 
at  Caesarea,  till  he  could  be  conveniently  conducted 
to  Rome,  because  he  had  appealed  to  Nero.  When- 
ever Caesarea  is  named,  as  a  city  of  Palestine, 
without  the  addition  of  Philippi,  we  suppose  this 
Caesarea  to  be  meant. 

Dr.  Clarke  did  not  visit  Caesarea;  but  viewing  it 
from  off*  the  coast  lie  says,  "  By  day-break  the  next 
morning  we  were  oflfthe  coast  of  Caesarea;  and  so  near 
with  the  l£ind  that  we  could  very  distinctly  perceive 
the  appearance  of  its  numerous  and  extensive  ruins. 
The  remains  of  this  city,  although  still  considerable, 
have  long  been  resorted  to  as  a  quarry,  whenever 
building  materials  are  required  at  Acre.  Djezzar 
Pasha  brought  from  thence  the  columns  of  rare  and 
beautiful  marble,  as  well  as  the  other  ornaments  of 
his  palace,  bath,  fountain,  and  mosque  at  Acre.  Th« 
place  at  present  is  only  inhabited  by  jackalls  and 
beasts  of  prey  As  we  were  becalmed  during  the 
night,  we  heard  the  cries  of  these  animals  until  day- 
break.    Pococke  mentions  the  curious  fact,  of  the 
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•xifltence  of  crocodiles  in  the  river  of  Caesarea.  Per- 
kape  there  has  not  been  in  the  iiistory  of  the  world 
an  example  of  any  city,  that  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time  rose  to  «urh  an  extraordinary  height  of  splendor 
as  did  this  of  Csesarea,  or  tliai  exhibits  a  more  awful 
contrast  to  its  former  magnificence,  by  the  present 
desolate  appearance  of  its  ruins.  Not  a  single  inhab- 
itant remains.  Its  theatres,  once  resounding  with 
{lie  shouts  of  multitudes,  echo  no  other  sound  tJian 
the  nightly  cries  of  animals  roaming  for  their  prey. 
Of  its  gorgeous  palaces  and  temples,  enriched  with 
the  choicest  works  of  art,  and  decorated  with  the 
most  precious  marbles,  scarcely  a  trace  can  be  di&- 
ceme<I.  Within  the  space  of  ten  years  after  laying 
the  foundation,  from  an  obscure  fortress  it  became 
the  most  celebrated  and  flourishing  city  of  all  Syria. 
It  was  named  Caesarea  by  Herod,  in  honor  of  Au- 
gustus, and  dedicated  by  him  to  that  emperor,  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reign.  Upon  this  occasion, 
that  the  ceremony  might  be  rendered  illustrious,  by 
a  degree  of  profusion  unknown  in  any  former  in- 
stance, Herod  assembled  the  most  skilful  musicians 
and  gladiators  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  so- 
lemnity was  to  be  renewed  every  fifth  year.  But,  as 
we  viewed  the  ruins  of  this  memorable  city,  every 
other  circumstance  respecting  its  history  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  consideration  that  we  were  actually 
beholding  the  very  si)ot  where  the  scholar  of  Tarsus, 
after  two  years'  imprisonment,  made  that  eloquent 
appeal,  in  the  audience  of  the  king  of  Judea,  which 
must  ever  be  remembered  with  piety  and  dehght.  In 
the  history  of  the  acts  of  the  holy  apostles,  whether 
we  regard  the  internal  evidence  of  the  narrative,  or 
the  interest  excited  by  a  story  so  wonderfully  ap- 
pealing to  our  passions  and  affections,  there  is  nothing 
that  we  call  to  mind  with  fuller  emotions  of  sublimity 
and  satisfaction.  '  In  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit, 
and  of  power,'  the  mighty  advocate  for  the  Christian 
faith  had  before  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temper- 
ance, and  judgment  to  come,  till  the  Roman  governor, 
F'I'X,  trembled  as  he  spoke.  Not  all  the  oratory  of 
1\  iiullus,  nor  the  clamor  of  his  numerous  adversaries, 
not  even  the  countenance  of  the  most  profligate  of 
tyrants,  availed  against  the  firmness  and  intrepidity 
of  the  oracle  of  God.  The  judge  had  treml)led  be- 
fore his  prisoner ;  and  now  a  second  occasion  of- 
fered, in  which,  for  the  admiration  and  triumph  of 
the  Christian  world,  one  of  its  bitterest  persecutors, 
and  a  Jew,  appeals,  in  the  public  tribunal  of  a  large 
and  populous  city,  to  all  its  chiefs  and  its  rulers,  its 
governor  and  its  king,  for  the  truth  of  his  conversion, 
founded  on  the  highest  evidence,  delivered  in  the 
most  fair,  open,  and  illustrious  manner."" 

Caesarea  Palestina  was  inhabited  by  Jews,  heathen, 
and  Samaritans;  hence  parts  of  it  were  esteemed 
unclean  by  the  Jews ;  some  of  whom  would  not  pass 
over  certain  places  ;  others,  however,  were  less  scru- 
pulous. Perpetual  contests  were  maintained  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Syrians,  or  the  Greeks ;  in  which 
many  thousand  persons  were  slain. 

The  Arab  interpreter  thinks  this  city  was  first 
named  Hazor,  Joshua  xi.  1.  Rabbi  Abhu  says,  "  Cae- 
sarea was  the  daughter  of  Edom ;  situated  among 
things  profane ;  she  was  a  goad  to  Israel  in  the  days 
of  the  Grecians;  but  the  Asmonean  family  over- 
came her."  Herod  the  Great  built  the  city  to  honor 
the  name  of  Caesar,  and  adorned  it  with  most  splendid 
houses.  Over  against  the  mouth  of  the  haven,  made 
by  Herod,  was  the  temple  of  Caesar,  on  a  rising 
ground,  a  superb  structure  ;  and  in  it  a  statue  of  Cae- 
aar  the  emperor.     Here  was  also  a  theatre,  an  am[)hi- 


theatre,  a  forum,  &c.  all  of  white  stone,  &-c.    (Joseph 
de  Bell.  Hb.  i.  cap.  13.) 

After  he  had  finished  rebuilding  the  town,  Heroc 
dedicated  it  to  Augustus ;  and 
procured  the  most  capable 
workmen  to  execute  the  med- 
als struck  on  the  occasion,  so 
that  these  are  of  considerable 
elegance.  The  port  was  call- 
ed Sebastus,  that  is,  Augus- 
tus. The  city  itself  was  made 
a  colony  by  Vespasian ;  and 
is  described  on  its  medals,  om 

COLONIA    PRIMA    FLAVIA    AU- 
GUSTA  c^sarea;  Caesarea,  the  first  colony  of  th( 
Flavian  (or  Vespasian)  family. 

II.  CJSSAREA  PHILIPPI,  (before  called  Paneaa, 
and  now  Banias,)  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Paneus,  or  Hermon,  near  the  springs  of  the  Jordan.  It 
has  been  supposed,  that  its  ancient  name  was  Dan, 
or  Laish  ;  and  that  it  was  called  Paneas  by  the  Pho9- 
nicians  only.  Eusebius,  however,  distinguishes  Dan 
and  Paneas  as  difi*erent  places.  Caesarea  was  a  day'i 
journey  from  Sidon,  and  a  day  and  a  half  from  Da- 
mascus. Philip  the  tetrarch  built  it,  or,  at  least,  em- 
bellished and  enlarged  it,  and  named  it  Caesarea,  in 
honor  of  the  emperor  Tiberius ;  but  afterwards,  in 
compliment  to  Nero,  it  was  called  Neronias.  The 
woman  who  had  been  troubled  with  an  issue  of 
blood,  and  was  healed  by  our  Saviour,  (Matt.  ix.  20 ; 
Luke  vii.  43.)  is  said  to  have  been  of  Caesarea  PW- 
lippi,  and  to  have  returned  thither  after  her  cure,  and 
erected  a  statue  to  her  benefactor.  The  present 
town  contains,  according  to  Burckhardt,  about  150 
houses,  inhal)ited  mostly  by  Turks.  The  goddeaa 
Astarte  was  worshij)ped  here, 
as  apj)ears  from  the  medals 
extant.  The  annexed  en- 
graving represents  one  of  Al- 
exander Severus ;  in  which 
the  emperor  is  crowning  the 
goddess  with  a  wreath.  The 
Greek  language  was  more 
used  in  this  city  than  the 
Latin ;  yet  it  struck  medals 
in  each  language.  It  seems 
to  have  been  made  a  Roman  colony;  though  nol 
mentioned  as  such  by  any  writer.  It  is  likely  that 
Caesarea  Philip[)i  was  among  the  most  forward  citiei 
to  compliment  Severus,  since  several  authors  report 
that  it  was  his  birth-place.  Lampridius  even  saya, , 
that  he  was  named  Alexander,  because  his  motlier  j 
was  delivered  of  him  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  on  a  festival  in  honor  of  that  hero, 
at  which  she  had  assisted  with  her  husband.  The 
editor  of  the  Modern  Traveller  has  industriously 
collected  and  judiciously  compared  the  several  no- 
tices of  this  place  which  are  found  in  modern  writers. 
Palestine,  pp.  353 — 363,  Engl,  ed.;  pp.  327,  seq. 
Am.  ed. 

CAIAPHAS,  a  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  succeeded 
Simon,  son  of  Camith,  and  after  possessing  this  dignity 
nine  years  (from  A.  M.  4029  to  4038)  he  was  sue 
ceeded  by  Jonathan,  son  of  Ananas,  or  Annas.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Annas,  who  also  is  called 
high-priest  in  the  Gospel,  because  he  had  long  en- 
joyed that  dignity.  When  the  priests  deliberated  on 
the  seizure  and  death  of  our  Saviour,  Caiaphas  told 
them,  there  was  no  room  for  debate  on  that  matter: 
"that  it  was  expedient  for  one  man  to  die,  inatead 
of  all  the  people, — that  the  whole  nation  might  not 
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perish/*  John  xi.  49,  50.  This  sentiment  was  a  kind 
of  prophecy,  which  Grod  suffered  to  proceed  from  the 
mouth  of  the  high-priest  on  this  occasion,  importing, 
though  not  by  his  intention,  that  the  death  of  Jesus 
would  be  the  salvation  of  the  world.  When  Judas 
had  betrayed  Christ,  he  was  first  taken  before  Annas, 
who  sent  him  to  his  son-in-law,  Caiaphas,  who  pos- 
sibly lived  in  tlie  same  house,  (John  xviii.  24.)  and 
here  the  priests  and  doctors  of  the  law  assembled  to 
jiidge  Jesus  and  to  condemn  him.  (See  Jerusalem.] 
The  depositions  of  certain  false  witnesses  being  found 
insufficient  to  justify  a  sentence  of  death  against  him, 
and  Jesus  continumg  silent,  Caiaphas,  as  high-priest, 
adjured  him  by  the  hving  God  to  say  whether  he 
was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  Jesus  having  an- 
swered to  this  adjuration  in  the  affirmative,  Caiaphas 
rent  his  clothes,  and  declared  him  to  be  worthy  of 
death.  Two  years  afterwards  (A.  D.  38.)  he  was 
deposed  by  Vitellius ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  him 
afterwards.  His  house  is  still  professedly  shown  in 
Jerusalem.     See  Annas. 

CAIN,  possession^  or  possessed,  the  eldest  son  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  brother  of  Abel.  Cain  applied 
to  agriculture,  and  Abel  to  feeding  of  flocks,  Gen.  iv. 
2,  &c.  Cain  offered  the  first-fruits  of  his  grounds  to 
the  Lord,  but  Abel  the  fat  of  his  flock  ;  the  latter  was 
accepted,  but  the  former  rejected,  which  so  enraged 
Cain  that  his  countenance  was  entirely  changed.  The 
Lord,  however,  said  unto  him,  "  Why  is  thy  counte- 
nance so  dejected  ?  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not 
be  accepted  ?"  But  Cain,  unrestrained  by  this  ad- 
monition, killed  his  brother  Abel ;  and  for  it  became 
an  exile  and  a  vagabond.  Nevertheless,  he  received 
an  assurance,  that  he  himself  should  not  be  murder- 
ed ;  of  which  God  gave  to  him  a  token ;  for  so  may 
the  words  be  understood,  though  commonly  they  are 
considered  as  ex]jres8ing  a  token  of  guilt,  strongly 
marked  on  his  person.  Cain  quitted  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  and  retired  to  the  land  of  Nod,  east  of 
Eden,  where  he  had  a  son,  whom  he  named  Enoch, 
and  in  memory  of  whom  he  built  a  city  of  the  same 
name.  Josephus  says,  that  having  settled  at  Nod, 
he,  instead  of  being  reformed  by  his  punishment  and 
exile,  became  more  wicked  and  violent,  and  headed 
a  band  of  tliieves,  whom  he  taught  to  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  others  ;  that  he  quite  chtmged 
the  simplicity  and  honesty  of  the  world  into  fraud 
and  deceit ;  invented  weights  and  measures,  and  was 
the  first  who  set  bounds  to  fields,  and  built  and  forti- 
fied a  city. 

The  learned  Shuckford  was  not  only  dissatisfied 
with  the  usual  notion,  that  God  set  a  mark  upon  Cain, 
in  consequence  of  his  having  killed  his  brother  Abel, 
but  he  makes  himself  merry  with  the  ludicrous  na- 
ture of  some  of  those  marks  wliich  fancy  had  ap- 
pointed to  be  borne  about  by  him.  Without  attempt- 
mg  to  defend  those  conjectures,  and  without  adding  to 
tlieir  number,  Mr.  Taylor  endeavors  to  show,  that 
the  customary  rendering  of  the  passage  (Gen.  iv.  15.) 
may  perhaps  be  supported. 

Among  the  laws  attributed  to  Menu  is  the  follow- 
ing ap[)omtment,  which  is  more  worthy  notice,  be- 
cause it  is  directly  attributed  to  Menu  himself,  as  if  it 
were  a  genuine  tradition  received  from  him.  It  de- 
scribes so  powerfully  and  pathetically  the  distressed 
situation  of  an  outcast,  that  one  is  led  to  think  it  is 
drawn  from  the  recollection  of  some  real  instance, 
rather  than  from  foresight,  of  the  sufferings  of  such 
a  supposed  criminal.  Crimes,  in  general,  have  been 
thought  by  mankind  susceptible  of  expiation,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  degrees  of  their  guilt ;  but 


some  are  of  so  flagrant  a  nature  as  to  be  supposed 
atrocious  beyond  expiation.  Though  murder  be 
usually  considered  as  one  of  those  atrocious  crimes, 
and  consequently  inexpiable,  yet  there  have  been 
instances  wherein  the  criminal  was  punished  by 
other  means  than  by  loss  of  fife.  A  judicial  inflic- 
tion, of  a  commutatory  kind,  seems  to  have  been 
passed  on  Cain.  Adam  was  punished  by  a  dying 
hfe ;  Cain  by  a  living  death. 

"  For  violating  the  paternal  bed. 

Let  the  mark  of  a  female  part  be  impressed  of 

THE  FOREHEAD  WITH  A  HOT  IRON; 

For  drinking  spirits,  a  vintner's  flag ; 

For  stealing  sacred  gold,  a  dog's  foot ; 

For  murdering  a  priest,  the  figure  of  a  headlen 
corpse. 

With  none  to  eat  with  them. 

With  none  to  sacrifice  with  them, 

With  none  to  be  allied  by  marriage  to  them ; 

Abject,  and  excluded  from  all  social  duties, 

Let  them  wander  over  the  earth; 

Branded  with  indelible  marks. 

They  shall  be  deserted  by  their  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal relations. 

Treated  by  none  with  affection  ; 

Received  by  none  with  respect. 

Such  is  the  ordinance  of  Menu." 

"Criminals  of  all  classes,  having  performed  an 
expiation,  as  ordained  by  law,  shall  not  be  marked  on 
the  forehead,  but  be  condemned  to  pay  the  highest 
fine."     This  also  is  from  Menu. 

These  principles  are  thus  applied  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
in  illustration  of  the  history  of  Cain.  Cain  had  slain 
Abel  his  brother  ;  this  being  a  very  extraordinary  and 
embarrassing  instance  of  guilt,  and  perhaps  the  ^r*< 
enormous  crime  among  mankind  which  required 
exemplary  punishment,  the  Lord  thought  proper  to 
interpose,  and  to  act  as  judge  on  this  singularly 
affecting  occasion.  Adam  nught  be  ignorant  of  this 
guilt,  ignorant  by  what  process  to  detect  it,  and 
ignorant  by  what  penalty  to  punish  it ;  but  the  Lord 
(metaphorically)  hears  of  it,  by  the  blood  which  cried 
from  the  ground ;  and  he  detects  it,  by  citing  the 
murderer  to  his  tribunal ;  where,  after  examination 
and  conviction,  he  passes  sentence  on  him  : — "  Thou 
art  cursed  from  the  earth,  which  hath  opened  her  m4)vik 
to  receive  thy  brother'' s  blood ;  a  fugitive  and  a  vaga- 
bond shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth,"  (r"^f<2,  be-aretz.)  And 
Cain  said  to  the  Lord,  "  Is  my  iniquity  too  great  for 
expiation  ?  Is  there  no  fine,  no  suffering,  short  of 
such  a  vagabond  state,  that  may  be  acce])ted  ?  Be- 
hold,  thou  hast  banished  me  this  day  from  the  face  of  the 
land  (no-^NH,  adamah)  where  I  was  born,  where  my 
parents  dwell,  my  native  country !  and  from  thy 
presence  also,  in  thy  public  worship  and  institutions ; 
/  mu^t  now  hide  myself  from  all  my  heart  holds  dear, 
being  prohibited  from  approaching  my  former  inti- 
mates, and  thy  venerated  altar.  I  shall  be  afugitvoe^ 
a  vagabond  on  the  earth ;  and  any  one  who  fndeth  mte 
may  slay  me  without  compunction,  as  if  I  were  rather 
a  wild  beast  than  a  man."  The  Lord  said,  "  I  men- 
tioned an  expiation  formerly,  on  account  of  your 
crime  of  ungovernable  malice  and  anger,  bidding 
you  lay  a  sin-offering  before  the  sacred  entrance 
but  then  you  disregarded  that  admonition  and  com- 
mand. Nevertheless,  as  I  did  not  take  the  fife  of 
your  father  Adam,  though  forfeited,  when  I  sat  id 
judgment  on  him,  but  abated  of  that  rigorous  penalty ; 
so  I  do  not  design  that  you  should  be  taken  off  by 
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Budden  leath ;  neither  immediately  from  myself,  nor 
mediately  by  another.  I  pronounce,  therefore,  a 
much  heavier  sentence  on  whoever  shall  destroy 
Cain.  Moreover,  to  shovt^  that  Cain  is  a  person  suf- 
fering under  punishment,  since  no  one  else  has 
power  to  do  it ;  since  he  resists  the  justice  of  his 
fellow-men ;  since  his  crime  has  called  me  to  be  his 
judge,  I  shall  brand  his  forehead  with  a  mark  of  his 
crime ;  and  then,  whoever  observes  this  mark  will 
avoid  his  company ;  they  will  not  smite  him,  but  they 
will  hold  no  intercourse  with  him,  fearing  his  irasci- 
ble passions  may  take  offence  at  some  unguarded 
word,  and  should  again  transport  him  into  a  fury, 
which  may  issue  in  bloodshed.  Beside  this,  all 
mankind,  wherever  he  may  endeavor  to  associate, 
shall  fear  to  pollute  themselves  by  conference  with 
him." — The  uneasiness  continually  arising  from  this 
state  of  sequestration  led  the  unhappy  Cain  to  seek 
repose  in  a  distant  settlement. 

If  this  conception  of  the  history  be  just,  and  if  the 
quotation  from  Menu  be  genuine,  we  have  here  one 
of  the  oldest  traditions  in  the  world,  in  confirmation, 
not  only  of  the  history,  as  related  in  Genesis,  but  of 
our  public  version  of  the  passage. 

I.  CAINAN,  son  of  Enos,  bom  A.  M.  325,  when 
Enos  was  ninety  yeara  of  age,  Gen.  v.  9.  At  the  age 
of  seventy,  Cainan  begat  Mahalaleel ;  and  died,  aged 
^10,  A.  M.  1235. 

II.  CAINAN,  a  son  of  Arphaxad,  and  father  of 
Salah.  He  is  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  in  the  Vul- 
gate of  Gen.  xi.  12 — 14.  but  is  named  between  Salah 
and  Arphaxad,  in  Luke  iii.  36.  The  LXX,  in  Gen. 
X.  24  ;  xi.  12.  admit  him.  Some  have  suggested,  that 
the  Jews  suppressed  the  name  Cainan  out  of  their 
copies,  designing  to  render  the  LXX  and  Luke  sus- 
pected. Others,  that  Moses  omitted  Cainan,  being 
desirous  to  reckon  ten  generations  only  from  Adam  to 
Noah,  and  from  Noah  to  Abraham.  Others,  that  Ar- 
phaxad was  father  of  both  Cainan  and  Salan  ;  of  Sa- 
lah naturally,  of  Cainan  legally.  Others,  that  Cainan 
uid  Salah  were  the  same  person,  under  two  names  ; 
this  they  allege  in  support  of  that  opinion  which 
maintains  Cainan  to  be  really  son  of  Arphaxad, 
and  father  of  Salah.  Many  learned  men  believe, 
that  this  name  was  not  originally  in  the  text  of  Luke, 
but  is  an  addition  by  inadvertent  transcribers,  who, 
remarking  it  in  some  copies  of  the  LXX,  added  it. 
See  Kuinoel  on  Luke  iii.  36. 

CAIPHA,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  mount  Carmel, 
north,  on  the  gulf  of  Ptolemais  ;  the  ancient  name  of 
which  was  Sycaminos,  or  Porphyreon.  Sycaminos 
was  derived  probably  from  the  sycamore-trees  which 
ffrew  here,  as  Porphyreon  might  be  from  catching 
here  the  fish  used  in  dyeing  purple.  Perhaps  Cepha^ 
or  Cdipha,  was  deriv^ed  from  its  rocks  ;  in  Syriac, 
Kepha :  but  the  Hebrews  write  Hepha,  not  Kepha. 
This  city  was  separated  from  Acco,  or  Ptolemais,  by 
a  large  and  beautiful  harbor,  the  distance  to  which, 
by  sea  direct,  is  not  more  than  fifteen  miles ;  though 
by  lantl  the  distance  is  double. 

CAIUS  CALIGULA,  emperor  of  Rome,  succeeded 
Tiberius,  A.  D.  37 ;  and  reigned  three  years,  nine 
months,  and  twenty-eight  days.  It  does  not  appear 
tliat  he  molested  the  Christians.  Caius  having  com- 
manded Petronius,  governor  of  Syria,  to  place  his 
statue  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose  of 
adoration,  the  Jews  so  vigorously  opposed  it,  that, 
fearing  a  sedition,  he  suspended  the  order.  He 
was  killed  by  Cha3reas,  one  of  his  guards,  while 
coming  out  of  the  theatre,  A.  D.  41,  in  the  fourth 
jrear  of  his    reign ;    and   was   succeeded   by  Clau- 


dius. He  is  not  mentioned  in  Uie  New  Tes- 
tament. 

CAKES.  The  Hebrews  had  several  sorts  of 
cakes,  which  they  offered  in  tlie  temple,  made  of 
meal,  of  wheat,  or  of  barley ;  kneaded  sometimes 
with  oil,  sometimes  with  honey  ;  sometimes  only  rub- 
bed over  with  oil  when  baked,  or  fried  with  oil  in  a 
fryingpan.  At  Aaron's  consecration,  "  they  offered 
unleavened  bread,  and  cakes  unleavened,  tempered 
with  oil ;  and  wafers  unleavened,  anointed  with  oil ; 
the  whole  made  of  fine  wheaten  flour,"  Exod.  xxix. 

I,  2.  The  Hebrew  calls  all  offerings  made  of  grain, 
flour,  paste,  bread,  or  cakes,  nnjc,  mincha.  These 
offerings  were  made  either  alone,  or  with  other 
things.  Sometimes  fine  flour  was  offered,  (Lev.  ii. 
1.)  or  cakes,  or  other  things  baked,  (verse  4.)  or  cakes 
balked  in  a  fryingpan,  (verse  5,)  or  in  a  fryingpan  with 
holes,  or  on  a  gridiron,  verse  7.  Ears  of  corn  were 
sometimes  offered,  in  order  to  be  roasted,  and  the 
corn  to  be  got  out  from  them.  These  offerings  were 
instituted  principally  in  favor  of  the  poor.  This, 
however,  is  understood  of  voluntary  offerings,  not  ap- 
pointed by  the  law ;  for,  as  to  certain  sacrifices,  the 
law,  instead  of  two  lambs  and  a  ewe,  permits  the 
poor  to  ofier  only  one  lamb,  and  two  young  pigeons. 

For  offering,  these  cakes  were  salted,  but  unleav- 
ened. If  the  cakes  which  were  offered  were  baked 
in  an  oven,  and  sprinkled  or  kneaded  with  oil,  the 
whole  was  presented  to  the  priest,  who  waved  the 
offering  before  the  Lord,  then  took  so  much  of  it  as 
was  to  be  burned  on  the  altar,  threw  that  into  the 
fire,  and  kept  the  rest  himself.  Lev.  ii.  4.  If  the 
offering  were  a  cake  kneaded  with  oil,  and  dressed 
in  a  fryingpan,  it  was  broken,  and  oil  was  poured  on  it ; 
then  it  was  presented  to  the  priest,  who  took  a  hand-  J 
ful  of  it,  which  he  threw  on  the  altar-fire,  and  the  1 
rest  was  his  own.  It  should  be  observed,  that  oil  in 
the  East  answers  the  purpose  of  butter  among  us  in 
Europe. 

Cakes  or  loaves,  offered  with  sacrifices  of  beasts, 
as  was  customary,  (for  the  great  sacrifices  were  al- 
ways accompanied  by  offerings  of  cakes,  and  liba- 
tions of  wine  and  oil,)  were  kneaded  with  oil.  The 
wine  and  oil  were  not  poured  on  the  head  of  the  an- 
imal about  to  be  sacrificed,  (as  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,)  but  on  the  fire  in  which  the  victim 
was  consumed.  Numb,  xxviii.  1,  &c.  The  law  reg- 
ulated the  quantity  of  meal,  wine,  and  oil,  for  each  J 
kind  of  victim.     See  Bread.  J 

CALAH,  a  city  of  Assyria,  built  by  Ashur,  or 
Nimrod ;  (see  Assyria;)  for  the  phrase  in  Gen  x. 

II,  12.  is  ambiguous.  It  was  distant  from  Nineveh; 
the  city  Resen  lying  between  them.  Bochart  thinks 
it  is  the  same  city  as  is  called  Halah  in  2  Kings  xviL 
6,  and  Cellarius  understands  Holwan,  a  famous  town 
in  the  ages  of  the  caliphs,  in  the  Syriac  dialect  called 
Hhulon,  but  in  the  Syriac  documents  written  Hha- 
lach ;  but  the  different  initial  letter  in  the  Hebrew 
militates  against  this  mutation  ;  since  c  is  too  strong 
a  sound  to  be  easily  changed.  Ephraim  the  Syrian 
understands  Hatra,  a  city  in  the  region  of  the  Zab, 
which  falls  into  the  Tigris ;  or  perhaps  he  intends 
the  city  called  Chatracharta  by  Ptolemy,  which  im- 
ports, "  Chatra,  the  city  ;"  but  then,  as  Michaelis  ob- 
serves, this  city  was  east  of  the  springs  of  the  Lycus 
or  Zab.  [Rosenmiiller  prefers  the  opinion  of  Cella- 
rius, that  Calah  is  the  same  as  the  Cholwan,  or  Holwan, 
of  the  Arabs,  and  the  Chalach  of  the  Syrians.  It  was 
situated  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  present  Irak,  , 
towards  Persia,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which 
now  separate  the  Ottoman  and  Persian  empire*  ir 
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;liifi  (|uarter.  It  probtbly  gave  name  to  the  province 
Chal(ich£ii€  of  Strabo.  (Rosenm.  Bib.  Geog.  I.  ii.  p. 
98.  R.]  Holwan  would  suit  tlie  geographical  inten- 
tion of  the  text  completely,  in  reference  to  it«  con- 
nection with  the  other  cities  mentioned. 

CALAMUS,  see  Capie. 

L  CALEB,  [do^,]  son  of  Jephunneh,  of  Judah,  was 
sent  with  Joshua  and  others  to  view  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, Numb.  xiii.  They  brought  with  them  some  of 
the  finest  fruit8  as  specimens  of  its  productions ;  but 
some  of  the  spies  discouraging  the  people,  they  openly 
declared  against  the  ex[)edition.  Joshua  and  Caleb 
encouraged  them  to  go  forward,  jmd  the  Lord  sen- 
tenced the  whole  multitude  except  these  two  to  die 
in  the  desert,  xiv.  1 — 10.  When  Joshua  had  invaded 
and  conquered  great  part  of  Canaan,  Caleb  witli  his 
tribe  came  to  Gilgal,  and  asked  for  a  particular  pos- 
session, which  Joshua  bestowed  upon  him  with  many 
blessings,  chap.  xiv.  6 — 15.  Caleb,  therefore,  with 
his  tribe,  marched  against  Kirjath-arba,  (afterwards 
Hebron,)  took  it,  and  killed  three  giants  of  the  race 
of  Anak ;  from  thence  he  went  to  Debir,  or  Kirjath- 
sepher,  which  was  taken  by  Othniel,  xv.  13—19. 
Caleb  is  thought  to  have  survived  Joshua, 

II.  CALEB,  son  of  Hur,  whose  sons  Shobal,  Sal- 
ma,  and  Hereph,  peopled  the  country  about  Bethle- 
hem, Kirjath-jearim,  Beth-Gader,  &c.  1  Chron.  ii. 
50-^55. 

III.  CALEB,  the  name  of  a  district  in  Judah,  in 
which  were  the  cities  of  Kirjath-sepher  and  Hebron, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Caleb,  1  Sam.  xxx.  14. 

IV.  CALEB,  son  of  Hesron,  who  married  first 
Azuba,  and  afterwards  Ephrath,  1  Chron.  ii.  9, 18,  24. 

I.  CALF,  the  young  of  a  cow,  of  which  there  is 
frequent  mention  in  Scripture,  because  calves  were 
commonly  used  for  sacrifices.  A  "  calf  of  the  herd" 
is  probably  so  distinguished  from  a  sucking  calf. 
The  fatted  calf  (Luke  xv.  '2S.)  was  a  calf  fatted  par- 
ticularly for  some  feast.  In  Hos.  xiv.  2.  the  expression, 
**  we  will  render  the  calves  of  our  lips,"  signifies  sac- 
rifices of  praise,  prayer,  &c.  The  LXX  read  "the 
fruit  of  our  lips,"  as  does  the  Syriac ;  and  the  apostle, 
Heb.  xiii.  15. 

II.  CALF,  THE  Golden,  which  the  Israelites  wor- 
shipped at  the  foot  of  mount  Sinai,  Exod.  xxxii.  4. 
(See  Aaron.)  When  the  people  saw  that  Moses  de- 
layed to  come  down  from  the  mount,  they  demanded 
of  Aaron  to  make  them  gods  which  should  go  before 
them.  Aaron  demanded  their  ear-rings ;  which  were 
melted,  and  cast  into  the  figure  of  a  calf.  When  this 
was  about  to  be  consecrated,  Moses,  being  divinely 
informed  of  it,  came  down  from  the  mount,  and  hav- 
ing called  on  all  who  detested  this  sin,  the  sons  of 
Levi  armed  thcjmselves,  and  slew  of  the  people  about 
23,000,  according  to  our  version  ;  but  the  Hebrew,  Sa- 
maritan, Chaldee,  LXX,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
old  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  read  3000. 

There  are  some  hints  in  the  account  of  the  golden 
calf,  which  are  usually  overlooked:  as  (1.)  Aaron 
calls  the  calf  in  the  plural,  "  gods" — "  Thtst  are  thy 
gods — they  who  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt."  So  the 
people  say,  "  Make  us  eods^'^  yet  only  one  image  waj 
made.  (2.)  Although  the  second  commandment  for- 
bids the  making  "  to  thyself"  any  graven  image, 
yet,  in  the  instances  of  the  cherubim,  graven  images 
were  made ;  though  not  for  any  private  individual, 
nor  for  the  purpose  of  visible  worship,  but  for  inte- 
rior emblems,  in  the  most  holy  place,  never  seen  bv 
the  people.  (3.)  Aaron  did  not  make  this  calf  with 
his  own  hands,  most  probably ;  but  committed  it  to 
•ome  sculptor,  who  wrought  not  openly  in  the  midst 


of  the  camp,  but  in  his  workshop.  The  Jews  report, 
that  the  image  was  made  into  the  form  of  a  calf  by 
some  evil  spirits  who  accompanied  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt ;  and  if  they  mean  evil  human  spirits,  they  are 
right  enough.  The  sacred  writers  in  succeeding  ages 
plainly  speak  of  the  golden  calf  as  a  very  great  grin. 
Ps.  cvi.  19,  20 ;  Acts  vii.  41 ;  Deut.  ix.  16—21.  f4.) 
Aaron,  though  greatly  misled,  must  have  meant  by  tnis 
worship,  something  more  than  the  mere  worship  of 
the  Egyptian  calf.  Apis ;  for  in  what  sense  had  Apis 
"  brought  Israel  out  of  the  laud  of  Egypt"  ?  an  ex- 
pression which  Jeroboam  subsequently  used ;  (1 
Kings  xii.  28.)  which  is  strange,  if  Apis,  an  Egyptian 
deity,  had  been  the  object  of  his  calves.  The  LXX 
say,  in  Exod.  xxxii.  4.  that  Aaron  described  the  calf 
with  a  graving  tool,  but  that  the  people  made  and  cast 
it.  The  Chaldee  paraphrast  s«'iys,  "  Aaron  received 
the  ear-rings,  tied  them  up  in  purses,  and  made  the 
golden  calf  of  them,"  and  Bochart  maintains,  that 
this  is  the  best  translation,  the  Hebrew  chunet  signi- 
fying a  purse,  and  not  a  graving  tool. — It  should  seem, 
therefore,  that  Aaron  had  given  the  gold  of  which  he 
had  the  custody,  to  a  workman  appoint(3d  by  the 
people ;  that  he  followed  the  people  throughout  thin 
transaction ;  and  that  he  endeavored  to  guide  (per- 
haps, even  to  control)  their  opinion,  in  varying  and 
appointing  to  the  honor  of  Jehovah,  what  many,  at 
least  "the  mixed  multitude,"  would  refer  to  the  honor 
of  the  gods  they  had  seen  in  Egypt.  In  this  view, 
his  expression  deserves  notice — "  to-morrow  is  a 
solemnity  to  Jehovah ;"  not  to  Apis,  or  to  any  other 
god,  but  to  Jehovah.  Such  was  the  sentiment  of 
Aaron,  whatever  sentiments  some  of  the  j)eople  might 
entertain ;  and  his  confession  to  Moses  (ver.  24.)  may 
be  so  taken :  "  I  cast  it,"  i.  e.  I  gave  it  to  be  cast. 
Certainly,  the  making  of  the  calf  was  a  work  of  time, 
it  was  not  cast  in  a  moment,  nor  in  the  midst  of  the 
camp,  but  in  a  proper  workshoj),  or  other  convenient 
place  ;  and  even  perhaps  was  forwarded  more  rapidly 
than  Aaron  knew,  or  wished.  He  might  use  all 
means  of  delay,  though  he  sinfully  yielded  to  a  pre- 
varication, or  to  a  worship  of  Jehovah  by  an  image ; 
an  impure  medium  of  worship,  which  was  explicitly 
forbidden  in  the  second  commandment,  Exod.  xx.  4. 
Augustin  says,  Aaron  demanded  the  personal  orna- 
ments of  the  women  and  children,  in  hopes  they 
would  not  part  with  those  jewels,  and  consequently, 
that  the  calf  could  not  be  made.  What  means  of 
resistance  to  the  people  he  might  possess,  we  cannot 
tell ;  perhaps  the  people  satisfied  themselves  by 
fancying,  that,  in  referring  this  image  to  God,  they 
avoided  the  sin  of  idolatry.  Did  Aaron  imagine  the 
same  ?  not  understanding  the  commandment  already 
given  as  a  prohibition  of  worshipping  Gk)d  by  me- 
diatorial representations,  or  public  symbols  of  his 
presence. 

The  termination  of  this  melancholy  occurrence 
was  as  extraordinary  as  its  commencement :  "  And 
Moses  took  the  calf  which  they  had  made,  and  burnt 
it  in  the  fire,  and  ground  it  to  powder,  and  strewed  it 
upon  the  water,  and  made  the  children  of  Israel  drink 
of  it,"  Exod.  xxxii.  20. 

Calves,  Golden,  of  Jeroboam.  This  prince, 
in  order  to  separate  the  ten  tribes  more  effecmally 
from  the  house  of  David,  set  up  objects  of  worship 
in  the  land  of  Israel,  that  the  people  might  not  be 
compelled  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  1  Kin^  rii.  26 — 
28.  He  made  two  calves  of  gold,  and  said,  "  Behold 
thy  godsy  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  And  he  set  the  one  in  Bethel,  and 
the  other  he  put  in  Dan«.  at  the  two  extremities  of  his 
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ki&i^doin.  An«'  this  thing  became  a  sin;  for  tlie 
people  went  to  worship  before  these  calves  to  Dan 
and  to  Bethel."  Monceau  thought  that  these 
calves,  &a  well  as  the  calf  of  Aaron,  were  imitations 
of  tlie  cherubim,  and  that  they  occasioned  rather  a 
schismatic  than  an  idolatrous  worship.  We  know, 
indeed,  that  all  Israel  did  not  renounce  the  worship 
of  the  Lord  for  that  of  the  calves,  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  majority  did  so.  See  1  Kings 
xix.  10. 

It  18  certain  Jeroboam's  golden  calves  were  not 
images  of  Haiti ;  (see  1  Kings  xvi.  31,  32;  2  Kings 
X.  28,  31.)  neither  does  Elijah  say,  "  Choose  between 
these  calves  (as  emblerris  of  Apis)  and  Jehovah." 
Nevertheless,  most  coirimentators  think  Jeroboam 
designed,  by  his  golden  calves,  to  imitate  the  worship 
of  Apis,  which  he  had  seen  in  Egypt,  1  Kings  xi.  40. 
Scripture  reproaches  him  frequently  with  having 
made  Israel  to  sin;  (2  Kings  xiv.  9.)  and  when  de- 
scribing a  bad  prince,  it  says,  he  imitated  the  sin  of 
Jeroboam,  2  Kings  xvii.  21.  The  LXX  and  the 
Greek  fathers  generally  read  (feminine)  golden 
cows,  instead  of  golden  calves.  Josephus  speaks  of 
the  temple  of  the  golden  calf  as  still  in  being  in  his 
time,  somewhere  towards  Dan  ;  but  he  omits  the  his- 
tory of  the  sin.  The  glory  of  Israel  was  their  God, 
their  law,  and  their  ark;  but  the  worshippers  of  the 
golden  calves  considered  those  iilols  as  ilieir  glory : 
"The  priests  thereof  rejoiced  on  it,  for  the  glory 
thereof,"  Hosea  x.  5.  Hosea  foretold  the  destruc- 
tion and  captivity  of  the  calves  of  Samaria,  (Ilosea 
viii.  5,  6.)  and  the  Assyrians,  having  taken  Samaria, 
carried  on  the  golden  calves,  with  their  worshippers. 

CALIGULA,  see  Caids. 

To  CALL  frequently  signifies  to  be ;  but,  {Kjrhaps, 
includes  the  idea  of  admitted  to  be,  acknowledged  to 
be,  well  known  to  be,  the  thing  called ;  since  men  do 
not  usually  call  a  thing  otherwise  than  what  they 
conclude  it  to  be.  "  He  shall  be  called  Wonderful, 
Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  Father,"  &c.  He  shall 
possess  all  these  qualities;  he  shall  be  truly  the 
Wonderful,  the  Mighty  God,  &c.  Isaiah  ix.  6.  "  He 
shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Most  High,"  Luke  i.  35. 
He  shall  be  truly  so.  So  of  John  the  Baptist,  "Thou 
shait  be  called  the  prophet  of  the  Highest;" — Thou 
shalt  be  acknowledged  under  that  character.  To 
Call  any  thing  by  its  name  ;  to  affix  a  name  to  it,  is 
an  act  of  authority :  the  father  names  his  son ;  the 
master  names  his  servant ;  "  God  calleth  the  stars  by 
their  names,"  Psalm  cxlvii.  4.  To  call  on  God 
sometimes  signifies  all  the  acts  of  religion,  the  whole 
pubhc  worship  of  God.  "  Whosoever  shall  call  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord," — whosoever  shall  believe, 
trust,  love,  pray,  and  praise  as  he  ought  to  do, — 
"shall  be  saved,"  Rom.  x.  13.  "Men  began  to  call 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  Gen.  iv.  26.  Others  trans- 
late, "  The  name  of  God  wais  profaned,"  that  is,  by 
^ving  it  to  idols.  (See  Enos.)  God  is  in  some  sort 
jealous  of  our  adoration  ;  he  requires  that  we  should 
call  on  no  other  god  beside  himself 

CALLISTHENES,  an  officer  of  the  king  of  Syria, 
who  set  fire  to  the  temple  gates,  and  was  afterwards 
burned  by  the  people,  2  Mace.  viii.  3S. 

CALNEH,  a  city  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  built  by 
Nimrod,  and  formerly  the  seat  of  his  empire.  Gen.  x. 
10.  Probably  the  Calno  of  Isaiah,  (x.  9.)  and  the 
Canneh  of  Ezek.  xxvii.  23.  It  must  have  been  situ- 
ated in  Mesopotamia,  since  these  prophets  join  it  with 
Hiran,  Eden,  Assyria,  and  ChiJmad,  which  traded 
with  Tyre.  [According  to  the  Targums,  Eusebius, 
Jerome,  and  others,  Calneh.or  Calno,  was  Ctesivhon, 


a  large  city  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite 
to  Seieucia.     R. 

CALVARY,  or  Golgotha,  that  is,  the  pUict  of  a 
skuUj  a  httle  hill  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  and  so 
called,  it  is  thought,  from  its  skull-like  form.  It 
formerly  stood  outsitle  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and 
was  the  spot  upon  which  our  Saviour  was  crucified. 
When  Barchochebas  revolted  against  the  Romans, 
Adrian,  having  taken  Jerusalem,  entirely  destroyed 
the  city,  and  settled  a  Roman  colony  there,  calling  it 
iElia  Capitolina.  The  new  city  was  not  built  exactly 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  but  further  north ;  so  that 
Calvary  became  almost  the  centre  of  the  city  of 
-(Elia.  Adrian  profaned  the  mount,  and  particularly 
the  place  where  Jesus  had  been  crucified,  and  his 
body  buried ;  but  the  empress  Helena,  the  mother  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  erected  over  the  spot  a  stately 
church,  which  is  still  in  being. 

The  objections  to  the  location  of  Calvary,  which 
were  urged  at  an  early  period  of  the  Christian  his- 
tory, have  been  lately  renewed  by  some  intelligent 
travellers  and  writers,  whose  high  character  gives  to 
their  decisions  a  degree  of  authority,  and  renders  an 
examination  of  them  necessary  in  a  work  like  the 
jiresent.  Among  these  writers  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke 
stands  foremost,  w^hose  objections  to  the  identity  of 
the  present  Calvary  with  the  place  of  our  Saviour's 
crucifixion  and  sepulture  may  be  thus  summed  up : — 
(1.)  All  the  evangelists  agree  in  representing  the  place 
of  crucifixion  as  "  the  place  of  a  skull ;"  that  is  to  say, 
"a  pulilic  cemetery,"  wherea«j  the  spot  now  assumed 
as  Calvary  does  not  exhibit  any  evidence  which 
might  entitle  it  to  this  appellation.  (2.)  The  place 
called  "  Golgotha,"  or  "  Calvary,"  was  a  mount  or  hilly 
of  which  the  place  now  exhibited  under  this  name 
has  not  the  slightest  appearance.  (3.)  The  sepulchre 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  in  which  our  Saviour  was 
laid,  was  a  tomb  cid  out  of  a  rock,  instead  of  which, 
the  modern  sepulchre  is  a  building  of  comparatively 
modem  date,  and  ahove  ground. 

To  these  objections  captain  Light  has  given  his  as- 
sent, and  adds,  "  When  I  saw  mount  Calvary  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  alleged  place  of  sepulture,  and  the 
apparent  inclination  to  crowd  a  variety  of  events 
under  one  roof,  I  could  not  help  imagining  that  the 
zeal  of  the  early  Christians  might  have  been  the  cause 
of  their  not  seeking  among  the  tombs  further  from 
the  city  the  real  sepulchre."  Dr.  Richardson,  who 
also  questions  the  identity  of  these  sacred  places, 
considers,  with  captain  Light,  that  the  contiguity  of  the 
present  tomb  of  Christ  to  mount  Calvary  is  another 
objection  to  its  identity  with  the  original  one. 

To  these  objections,  which  are  urged  at  great 
length,  and  with  much  ingenuity,  Mr.  Taylor  has 
devoted  considerable  attention.  The  following  re- 
marks comprise  the  substance  of  his  arguments,  in 
reply  to  them. 

1.  The  name  Golgotha — Calvary — the  place  of  a 
skull — given  to  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion 
by  the  evangelists,  does  not  necessarily  signify,  as 
Dr.  Clarke  interprets  it,  after  Stockius,  "a  place  of 
sepulture" — "  a  public  cemetery."  It  is  always  used 
in  the  singular — "the  place  of  o  skull,"  which  would 
have  been  a  very  improper  designation  for  a  place  \ 
of  many  skulls.  The  language  of  Luke,  however,  is 
peculiar,  and  places  it  beyond  doubt  that  skidl  was 
the  proper  name  of  the  place.  This  evangelist, 
without  mentioning  Grolgotha,  writes,  xal  ort  anijlSov 
irti  Tor  TOTTov  xalsutvov  xQariov — "and  when  they  wer6 
come  to  a  place  caUed  skull,"  chap,  xxiii.  33.-  Luke 
therefore  appears  to  have  strictly  translated  tne  word 
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Ool^othcL,  which  aiguilles,  not  x{)av'nt  ronog,  "place  of 
a  skull,"  but  simply  x()aviov,  skull.  Now,  this  name 
wns  probably  given  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
place,  aiid  not  in  consequence  of  any  purpose  to 
which  it  was  devoted.  [It  aj)pear8,  however,  to  have 
been  the  place  where  malefactors  were  conmionly 
executed,  and  where  their  bodies  were  left  un- 
buried.     R. 

2.  It  is  not  a  Uttle  curious  that  Dr.  Clarke  should 
not  have  perceived  that  his  objection  to  the  present 
site  of  Calvary — that  it  has  no  appearance  of  a  mount 
— imposes  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  his 
own  hypothesis,  which  places  Calvary  in  "a  deep 
trench" — the  valley  Tyropseon — between  Acna  and 
Sion.  Not  to  dwell,  however,  upon  this  glaring  in- 
consistency, we  proceed  to  consider  whetiier  the 
spot  now  shown  as  Calvary  does  not  exhibit  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  mount,  and  also  that  peculiar  form, 
from  which  it  has  been  as  probable  that  Calvary  de- 
rived its  name.  In  this  inquiry  father  Bernardino 
may  be  a  gjiide.  He  says,  "The  space  occupied  by 
mount  Calvary  is  now  divided  into  two  parts,  form- 
ing chapels ;  the  first  of  these  is  twenty-one  palms  in 
width,  and  forty-seven  in  length,  .  .  .  The  second  di- 
vision of  mount  Calvary  is  eighteen  palvis  in  width, 
and  forty-seven  in  length."  Speaking  of  the  chapels, 
he  says,  they  are  not  on  the  same  level ;  but,  "  the 
MOUNT  is  in  height  towards  the  north  two  palms  and 
a  half;  and  towards  the  S.  W.  two  pahns  and  ten 
inches:  and  the  smaller  rising  (iZ  poggioloyis  in 
height  seven  inches  two  minutes  and  a  half  Tins  was 
the  place  of  the  bad  tliief  Towards  the  north,  the 
place  of  the  good  thief, — it  is  in  height  one  palm  and 
nx  inches.  .  .  ."  "  The  steps  under  the  arch  towards 
the  north  leading  to  the  little  hill,  are  in  height — 
the  first,  tioo  pcdm^, — the  second,  one  palm  ten  inches. 

."  "The  letter  H.  is  the  proper  mount  Calva- 
ry ;" — This  letter  H.  is  placed  on  the  rising  described 
as  rl  poggiolo,  the  little  hill;  marked  by  a  circle, 
as  the  place  of  tlie  cross  of  Jesus.  This  is  evidence 
that  this  ignorant  and  superstitious  monk,  as  Dr. 
Clarke  [and  others]  would  probably  call  him,  distin- 
guished TWO  risings  in  mount  Calvary  ;  though  Dr. 
Clarke  [)assed  the  distinction  over  without  notice. 
How  greatly  his  observation  confirms  the  derivation 
traced  in  the  name,  may  safely  be  left  to  the  reader's 
'.ntelligence.  To  obuiin  a  clear  idea  of  mount  Calvary, 
we  must  imagine  a  rising,  now  about  ffteen  feet  high. 
— The  Jiscent  comprises  eighteen  st;iirs.  The  first 
flight  coruains  ten  stairs^  the  second  flight  contains 
eight.  There  are  also  two  others,  in  length  more 
ihtin  forty  feet ;  and  in  width  more  than  thirty  feet ;  and 
upon  this,  nearly  in  the  centre,  a  smaller  rising  about 
seventeen  inches  in  height ;  which  smaller  rising  is,  says 
Bernardino,  '  il  proprio  Monte  Caluario."  After 
this,  how  can  Dr.  Clarke  affirm  that  there  exists  no  evi- 
dence in  the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre  ;  ^^  nothing 
thai  can  he  reconciled  with  the  history  of  our  Saviours 
suffiirings  and  burial  ?"  It  is  affirme<l  that  mount  Cal- 
rary  was  leveled  for  the  foundations  of  the  church. 

3.  In  reply  to  Dr.  Clarke's  last  objection,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor adopts  a  course  of  reasoning  to  the  following 
eflfect : — The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  the  inquiry  is, 
to  determine  what  kind  of  sepulchral  edifice  wtia 
constructed  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea ;  and  this  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  strictly  examining  the 
words  of  the  original  writers  who  describe  it.  Dr. 
Clarke  having  inspected  a  great  number  of  ancient 
tombs  ciit  in  the  rock,  in  various  [)arts  of  the  coun- 
tries through  which  he  had  travelled,  and  not  a  few 
at  Jerusalem  itself,  had  wiflTered  this  idea  to  take  en- 


tire possession  of  his  mind  :  he  looked  for  an  exca- 
vation in  a  rock,  and  nothing  more.  But  l)efore  we 
determine  that  there  really  was  nothing  more,  we  are 
bound  to  examine  whether  the  terms  employed  by 
the  evangelists  to  describe  the  eventually  sacred 
sepulchre,  are  completely  satisfied,  by  tliis  restricted 
acceptation. 

Matthew  uses  two  words  to  describe  Joseph's 
intended  place  of  burial ;  chap,  xxvii.  verse  60,  he 
says,  he  laid  the  body  of  Jesus  in  his  own  new  ^vrj^tiw, 
(tomb,  Eng.  tr.) — avi  they  rolled  a  great  stone  to  the 
door  Tti"  nirjUfiH  [of  the  sepulchre,  Eng.  tr.) — ^'Ind 
there  were  Mary  Magdalene^  Sfc.  sitting  over  against 
TtT  ruips  {the  sepulchre,  Eng.  tr.)  This  rendering 
of  the  same  word,  jurriiueior,  by  both  toinh  and  sepul- 
chre^ is  injudicious.  Campbell  more  prudently  con- 
tinues to  each  term  of  the  original  that  by  which  he 
had  first  chosen  to  express  it,  in  English :  "  he 
deposited  the  body  in  his  own  monument — Mary  Mag- 
dalene, &c.  sitting  over  against  the  sepidchreJ'' — 
"Command  that  the  sepulchre  {r'ov  ru(pov)  be  guard- 
ed."— "Make  the  sepulchre  [ror  Ta(for)  as  secure  as 
ye  can." — Mary  Magdalene,  &c.  went  to  visit  the  sep- 
vlchre,  (toi  Tuipov.) — "Come,  see  the  place  where  tne 
Lord  lay ; — they  went  out  from  the  monument,  xh 
^v»/^«t«."  It  is  inferred,  then,  that  what  is  rendered 
monuTnerd  implies  a  kind  of  frontispiece,  or  orna- 
mental door-way,  (the  ston£  portal  of  captain  Light,) 
and  the  evangelist  may  include  the  chambers  in  this 
term,  as  from  these  the  women  came  out.  Neither  of 
the  other  evangelists  uses  more  than  one  term — the 
monument.  The  nature  of  this  will  justify  a  closer 
inspection  of  it. 

The  evangelist  Matthew  says,  this  monument  was 
(Xar6nr]asv  ii  t»/ 7i*T^a,  cut  out — hollowed  out — scooped 
out  of  the  rock,  which  formed  the  substratum  of  the 
soil ;  while  his  other  term  [taphos)  intends  the  exter- 
nal hillock,  or  mound-like  form  of  the  rock,  rising 
above  the  general  level  of  the  ground.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  going  beyond  the  volumes  of  Dr.  Clarke 
for  proof  of  this  acceptation  of  the  term  taphos ; 
whether  we  accom})any  him  among  the  tumuli  of  the 
Steppes,  or  those  in  the  plain  of  Troy, — to  the  tomb 
of  Ajax, — to  the  tomb  of  iEsyetes,  (which  are  coni- 
cal mounds  of  earth,  like  our  EngUsh  harrows,)  all 
are  taphoi.  Mark  repeats  nearly  the  words  of  Mat- 
thew, in  reference  to  the  monument :  but  Luke  uses 
the  term  AuSewtw.  This  sepulchre  of  the  "rich  man 
of  Arimathea"  may  perhaps  be  comj)ared  to  the  sep- 
ulchres discovered  at  Telmessus;  of  which  Dr.  Clarke 
says, — "  In  such  situations  are  seen  excavated  cham- 
bers, worked  with  such  marvellous  art  as  to  exhibit 
open  fa^des,  porticoes  with  Ionic  columns,  gates  and 
doors  beautifully  sculptured,  on  which  are  carved  the 
representation  as  of  embosse<l  iron-work  bolts,  and 
hinges."  Those  ornaments  were  hewn  in  the  rock  ; 
but  Luke's  words  are  not  restricted  to  this  sense  ;  for, 
it  should  seem  that  the  very  term  rendered  manuTnenl, 
leads  us  to  building  of  some  kind,  prefixed  to  the  rock ; 
or  even  standing  above  it.  This  evangelist's  phrase 
(cha]).  xi.  47.)  is  ex})re88  to  the  point ;  ofxo^o^isirt  to 
^rrintia — "ye  buUd  the  m^onuments  of  the  prophets,** 
where  the  term  buUd  is  explicit  Perhaps  even  this 
term,  ^vri^ttov,  includes  or  implies  some  kind  o^ con- 
struction, not  merely  excavation  ;  so  in  the  tomb  of 
which  Dr.  Clarke  gives  a  delineation,  p.  244.  Helen 
'^^^ constructed  this  monument  for  herself," — t6  ijvyj^eiov 
xitTfnytvaatv, — but  this  monument  is  "  composed  of  fire 
Immense  masses  of  stone,"  wrought  into  conjunction  ; 
and  forming  an  upper  chamber,  "which  aeemed  to 
communicate  with  an  inferior  vault"  The  sepulchre 
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of  David  (Ads  ii.  29.)  was  a  monument ;  not  an  exca- 
%'ation  in  the  rock  of  Sion.  The  rocks  were  rent, 
(Matt,  xxviii.  32.]  but  the  monuments  in  which  the 
dead  were  deposited  were  opened. 

It  is  concluded,  then,  on  the  authority  of  Matthew, 
that  the  intended  burial-place  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
presented  two  distinctions,  a  taphos — sepulclire,  and 
a  mrumeion — monument. 

Not  unlike  is  tlie  tomb  now  shown  for  that  of  the 
Saviour.  It  is  affirmed  to  be  a  rock  encased  with 
building.  Heartily  do  we  wish  the  building  were  not 
there ;  heartily  do  we  agree  with  honest  Sandys, — 
"  tnose  naturall  formes  are  vtterly  deformed,  which 
would  haue  better  satisfied  the  beholder ;  and  too 
much  regard  hath  made  them  lesse  regardable.  For, 
as  the  Satyre  speaketh  of  the  fountaine  of  iEgeria, 

How  much  more  venerable  had  it  beene, 

If  grasse  had  cloth 'd  the  circling  banks  in  greene, 

Noa  MARBLE  HAD  THE  NATIVE  TOPHIS  MARR'd." 

Yet  Sandys  8[)eak8  expressly  of  "  a  compast  roofe 
of  the  SOLID  RocKE,  but  lined  /or  the  most  part  with 
white  marble."  This  distinction  is  not  noticed  by 
Dr.  Clarke  ;  neither  has  he  noticed  that  the  frontis- 
piece to  this  tomb  is  confessedly  modern ; — that  in 
this  exterior  building  the  arch  of  the  roo  f  is  pointed  ; 
whereas,  in  the  interior  chamber,  the  arch  is  circular ; 
— proof  enough  of  reparation,  without  consulting  the 
monks.  But  if  Mr.  Hawkins's  History  of  this  Church 
be  correct,  in  which  he  says,  "  Hequen,  cahph  of 
Egypt,  sent  Hyaroc  to  Jerusalem,  who  took  effectual 
care  that  the  church  should  be  pulled  doxcn  to  the 
ground^  conformably  to  the  royal  command" — if  this 
be  true,  no  doubt  the  sepulchre,  which  was  the  princi- 
pal object  of  veneration  in  the  church,  was  demolish- 
ed m/)st  unrelentingly.  It  would,  therefore,  be  no 
wonder  to  find,  that  the  present  building  is  little  other 
than  a  shell  over  the  spot  assigned  to  the  tomb  ;  and 
this  without  any  reflection  on  the  character  of  Hele- 
na, who  could  not  foresee  what  the  Saracens  would 
do  nearly  nine  hundred  years  after  her  death. 

So  much  for  the  similarities  between  the  evange- 
lists' descriptibn  of  the  sacred  places  and  those  ap- 
pearances which  they  now  present :  it  remains  to 
inquire,  what  proof  we  have  that  their  localities 
were  accurately  preserved.  It  is  certain  that  many 
thousands  of  strangers  resorted  every  year  to  Jerusa- 
lem, for  purposes  of  devotion,  who  would  find  them- 
selves interested,  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree,  in 
the  transactions  which  that  city  had  lately  witnessed, 
and  with  the  multitudinous  reports  concerning  them, 
which  were  of  a  nature  too  stupendous  to  be  con- 
cealed. The  language  of  Luke  (xxiv.  28.)  plainly 
imports  wonder  that  so  much  as  a  single  pilgrim  to 
the  holy  city  could  l)e  ignorant  of  late  events :  and 
Paul  appeals  to  Agrippa's  knowledge  that  "these 
things  were  not  done  in  a  comer."  It  is,  in  short, 
impossible,  that  the  natural  curiosity  of  the  human 
mind — to  a«lduce  no  superior  principle — should  be 
content  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  a  long  journey  to 
visit  Jerusalem,  and  yet,  when  there,  should  refrain 
from  visiting  the  scenes  of  the  late  astonishing  won- 
ders. So  long  as  access  to  the  temple  was  free,  so 
long  would  Jews  and  proselytes  from  all  nations  pay 
tneir  devotions  there  ;  and  so  long  would  the  inquisi- 
tive, whether  converts  to  Christianity  or  not,  direct 
their  attention  to  mount  Calvary,  with  the  garden  and 
sepulchre  of  Joseph.  The  apostles  were  at  hand,  to 
direct  all  inquirers ;  neither  James  nor  John  could 
be  mistaken  ;  and  during  more  than  thirty  years  the 


locahties  would  be  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the 
participators  and  the  eye-witnesses  themselves. — 
Though  the  fact  is  credible,  yet  we  do  not  read  of 
any  attempt  of  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  to  obstruct  ac- 
cess to  them,  or  to  destroy  the.-n :  but  it  is  likely  that 
they  might  be  in  danger  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Jewish  war,  (A.  D.  ^y)  and  especially  on  the  circum- 
vallation  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  70.  The  soldiers  of 
Titus,  who  destroyed  every  tree  in  the  country  around 
to  employ  its  timber  in  the  construction  of  their  works, 
would  effectually  dismantle  the  garden  of  Joseph ; 
and  we  cannot  from  this  time  reckon,  with  any  cer- 
tainty, on  more  of  its  evidence  than  what  was  afforded 
by  the  chambers  cut  into  the  rock  ;  and,  possibly,  the 
portal,  or  monument,  annexed  to  them. 

At  the  time  of  the  commotions  in  Judea,  and  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  Christians  of  that  city  retired 
to  Pella,  beyond  the  Jordan.  These  must  have  known 
well  the  situation  of  mount  Calvary  ;  nor  were  they 
so  long  absent,  as  might  justify  the  notion  that  they 
could  forget  it  when  they  returned  ;  or  that  they 
were  a  new  generation,  and  therefore  had  no  previous 
acquaintance  with  it.  They  were  the  same  persons  ; 
the  same  church  officers,  with  the  same  bishop  at 
their  head,  Simeon  son  of  Cleophas  ;  and  whether  we 
allow  for  the  time  of  thoir  absence  two  years,  or  five 
years,  or  seven  years,  it  is  morally  impossible  that 
they  could  make  any  mistake  in  this  matter.  Simeon 
hved  out  the  century  ;  and  from  the  time  of  his  death 
to  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews  under  Barchochebas,  was 
but  thirty  years — too  short  a  period,  certainly,  for  the 
succe«^ors  of  Simeon  at  Jerusalem,  to  lose  the  knowl- 
edge of  places  adjacent  to  tliat  city.  That  Barcht 
chebas  and  his  adherents  would  willingly  have 
destroyed  every  evidence  of  Christianity,  with  Chris- 
tianity itself,  we  know ;  but  whether  his  power 
included  Jerusalem,  in  which  was  a  Roman  garrison, 
may  be  doubted.  The  war  ended  some  time  before 
A.  I).  140;  and  from  the  end  of  the  war  we  are  to 
consider  the  emperor  and  his  successors  as  intent  on 
establishing  his  new  city,  iElia,  and  on  mortifying  to 
the  utmost  both  Jews  and  Christians,  who  were  gen- 
erally considered  as  a  sect  of  the  Jews.  It  is  worth 
our  while  to  examine  the  evidence  in  proof  of 
the  continued  veneration  of  the  Christians  for  the 
holy  places,  which  should  properly  be  divided  into 
two  periods  ;  the  first  to  the  time  of  Adrian's  iElia  , 
the  second  from  that  time  to  the  days  of  Constantine. 
Jerome,  wTiting  to  Marcella  concerning  this  custom, 
has  this  remarkable  passage :  Longum  est  nunc  ah 
ascensu  Domini  usque  ad  prtEsentem  diem  per  singulas 
(Btaies  currere,  qui  Episcopomm,  qui  martyrum^  qui 
eloquentiam  in  aoctrina  Ecclesiastica  virorum  venerijit 
Hierosolymam,  putantes  se  minus  religionis^  minus  ha- 
bere scienti/Kj  nisi  in  illis  Christum  aaordssent  locis^  de 
quihus  primum^  Evangelium  de  patibulo  coruscaverat. 
[Ep.  17.  ad  Marcell.)  "During  the  whole  time  from 
the  ascension  of  the  Lord  to  the  present  day,  through 
every  age  as  it  rolled  on,  as  well  bishops,  martyrs,  and 
men  eminently  eloquent  in  ecclesiastical  learning, 
came  to  Jerusalem  ;  thinking  themselves  deficient  in 
rehgious  knowledge,  unless  they  adored  Christ  in 
those  places  from  which  the  gospel  dawn  burst  from 
the  cross."  It  is  a  pleasing  reflection  that  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  early  Christian  communities  were  thus 
diligent  in  acquiring  the  most  exact  information. 
They  spared  no  pains  to  obtain  the  sacred  books  in. 
their  complete  and  perfect  state,  and  to  satisfy  them- 
selves by  ocular  inspection,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the 
truth  of  those  facts  on  which  they  built  the  doctrine 
they  delivered  to  their  hearers.     So  Melito.  bishom 
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of  Sardis,  [A.  D.  170,]  writes  toOnesimus,  When  I 
went  into  tlic  East,  and  was  come  to  the  place  where 
those  things  were  preached  and  done  :" — so  we  read 
that  Alexander,  bishop  of  Cappadocia,  (A.  D.  211,) 
going  to  Jerusalem  for  the  sake  ofprayer^  and  to  visit 
the  sacred  places y  was  chosen  assistant  bishop  of  that 

city.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  ref^if  lj-  phraseol- 
ogy on  such  occasions ;  for  to  this  cause  Sozothen 
ascribes  tlie  visit  of  Helena  to  Jerusalem,  "for  the 
sake  of  prayer,  aiui  ti»  visit  the  sacred  places." 

This  may  |)roperly  introduce  the  secoDd  period  in 
this  history,  on  which  wo  lay  great  stress; — it  is  no 
longer  the  testimony  of  Irieuds  ;  it  is  the  testimony  of 
enemies;  it  is  tlie  record  of  their  determination  to 
destroy  to  their  utmost  every  vestige  oftiie  gospel  of 
Christ.  On  tliat  determination  we  rest  our  confiqi^nce ; 
chey  could  not  be  mistaken ;  and  their  endeavors 
guide    our  judgment.      Jerome  says,  M  Hai^a7ii 
lemponbtis  usque  ad  imperium  Const&ntini,  per  annos 
circiter  centum  octoginta^  in  loco  rtsurrectionis  simrda- 
a^um  JoviSt  in  crucis  rupe  statua  ex  tnarmore  Veneris 
a  gentihiis  pottta  colehatur,  existimantibus persecutionis 
auctoribus,  quod  tollerent  nobis  Jidem  resurrectionis  et 
crucis^  si  loca  Sancta  per  idola  polluissent,     Bethlehem 
nunc  nostrum  et  augustissimum  orbis  locum,  de  quo 
Pscdmista  canit,  Veritas  de  Terra  orta  est,  lucv^  inum- 
hrahai  Thamuz,  i.  e.   Adonidis  ;  et  in  specu,  ubi  quon- 
dam Christus  parvulus  vagiit,  Veneris  Amasius  plan- 
vehatur.     [Ess,  13.  ad  Pavlin.)     "  From  the  time  of^ 
Hadrian  to  that  of  the  government  of  Constantine, 
about  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  years,  in 
the  place  of  the  resurrection  was  set  up  an  image  of 
Jupiter ;  in  the  rock  of  the  cross  a  marble  statue  of 
Venus  was  stationed,  to  be  worshipped  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  authors  of  these  persecutions  supposing  that 
they  should  deprive  us  of  our  faith  in  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  cross,  if  they  could  but  pollute  the  holy 
places  by  idols.     Bethlehem,  now  our  most  venera- 
ble place,  and  that  of  the  whole  world,  of  which  the 
Psalmist  sings,  'Truth  is  sprung  out  of  the  earth,' was 
overshadowed    by   the  grove  of  Thanmiuz,  i.  e.  of 
Adonis  ;  and  in  the  cave  where  once  the  Messiah  ap- 
peared as  an  infant,  the  lover  of  Venus  was  loudly 
lamented."     This  is  a  general  account  of  facts  ;  a  few 
additional  hints  may  be  gleaned  from  other  writers. 
Socrates  (Hist.  Eccl.  hb.  i.  cap.  17.) says,  "Those  who 
followed  the  faith  of  Christ,  after  his  death,  held  in 
great  reverence  the   monument   of  that   wonderful 
work ;  but  those  who  hated  the  rehgion   of  Christ, 
filled  up  the  place  with  a  dyke  of  stones,  and  built  in 
it  a  temple  of  Venus,  with  a  figure  standing  up  on  it ; 
by  which  they  intended  to  dissipate  all  recollection 
of  the  holy  place.      ^AcpQoSirrjg  xur'aih^'  vaov  xaraaxev- 
aouvTfg    iniairjOar    dtyaXfia,    ^/^     noioiivxfg     fivrj^eiov    tov 
ronov. 

Sozomen  is  more  particular.  We  learn  from  him 
that  "  The  Gentiles  by  whom  the  church  was  perse- 
cuted, in  the  very  infancy  of  Christianity,  labored  by 
every  art,  and  in  every  manner,  to  abolish  it:  the 
holy  place  they  blocked  up  with  a  vast  heap  of  stones  ; 
and  they  raised  that  to  a  great  height,  wliich  before 
had  been  of  considerable  depth  ;  as  it  may  now  be 
seen.  And,  moreover,  the  entire  place,  as  well  of  the 
resurrection  as  of  Calvary,  they  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  stripping  it  of  all  ornament.  And  first  they  over- 
laid the  ground  with  stones,  tlien  they  built  a  temple 
of  Venus  on  it,  and  set  up  an  image  of  the  goddess — 
IlE()ika(iot'reg  Si  ni(}i^  ncivra  to*  rrjg  avaaraotvjg  /w^o* 
Mai  rov  KQavia,  diexoa^rjoayj  xai  Xi-9tB  T«r»t  innpuveiaf  ua- 
rioTQwOav  : — xal  '^4(fooSiri]g  vaov   xareoxevaaav,    xai    tw- 

ifr  idqvaavro,  their  intention  being,  that  whoever  there 
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adored  Christ,  snould  seem  to  be  worshipping  Venus 
so  that,  in  j)roce8S  of  time,  the  true  cause  of  this  wor- 
ship in  this  place  should  be  forgotten  ;  and  that  the 
Christians  practising  this  should  become  also  less  at- 
tentive to  other  religious  observances ;  while  the 
Gentile  temple  and  image  worship  should  be,  on  the 
contrary,  established. 

If  any  credit  be  due  to  these  historians,  the  heathen 
levelers  had  left  but  little  to  be  done  by  Helena  in 
the  way  of  deforming  these  sacred  objects.  They 
had,  with  the  most  violent  zeal,  changed  the  features 
of  every  part :  what  was  originally  a  hollow  they 
raised  into  a  liill ;  what  was  high  they  cut  down  and 
leveled  ; — to  use  a  homely  phrase,  they  turned  every 
thing  topsy-turvy.  Helena  could  only  cause  tlies© 
places  to  be  cleared  and  cleansed :  to  reinstate  them 
in  their  first  forms  was  out  of  her  power.  And  that 
the  evidence  of  this  desecration  should  not  rest  on 
"monkish  historians,"  Providence  has  preserved  in- 
contestible  witnesses  in  the  medals  of  Adrian,  which 
mark  him  as  the  founder  of  the  new  city,  MYia,  and 
exhibit  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  another  of  Venus,  and 
various  other  deities,  all  worghip[)ed  in  it 

It  is  evident,  that  if  the  rock  of  Calvary  and  the 
holy  sepulchre  were  surrounded  by  the  same  wall,  as 
Sozomen  asserts,  diey  could  not  be  far  distant  from 
each  other  ;*  and  this  wall,  with  the  temples  and  other 
saA)ra  it  enclosed,  would  not  only  mark  these  places, 
but,  in  a  certain  sense,  would  preserve  them  ;  as  the 
mosque  of  Omar  preserves  the  site  of  the  temple  ol 
Solomon,  at  this  day.  While,  therefore,  we  abandon 
to  Dr.  Clarke  and  captain  Light  the  commemorative 
altars  and  stations,  wliich  we  think  it  not  worth  while 
to  defend,  and  while  we  heartily  wish  that  all  these 
places  had  been  left  in  their  original  state  to  tell  their 
own  story,  we  must  be  allowed  to  relieve  the  memory 
of  the  Christian  empress  from  the  gjilt  of  deforming 
by  intentional  honors  these  sacrea  localities ,  and  xl^e 
monks,  however  ignora:it  or  credulous,  from  the  im- 
putation of  imjiosing  on  their  pilgrims  and  visitors,  in 
respect  to  the  site  of  the  places  tliey  now  show  as 
peculiarly  holy. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  called  to  admire  the  proofs  yet 
preserved  to  us  by  Providence,  of  transiictions  in  these 
localities  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  Facts  which, 
for  centuries,  employed  the  artifices  and  the  power  of 
the  supreme  government  in  church  and  state,  of  the 
Jewish  hierarchy,  and  of  the  Roman  emperors,  to  sub- 
vert, to  destroy  the  evidences  of;  yet  the  evidences 
defied  their  malignity  ; — of  the  barbarians — Saracens 
and  Turks,  to  demolish  ;  but  they  still  survive ; — ot 
heathen  philosophy,  and  soi-disant  modern  jjliiloso-  . 
phy,  to  annul,  but  in  vain.  The  labors  of  Julian  to 
re-edify  the  temple  continue  almost  living  wimesses 
of  his  discomfiture.  The  sepulchres  of  tlie  soldiers 
who  fell  in  assaulting  Jerusalem  remain  speaking 
evidences  of  the  destruction  of  the  city,  according  to 
j)rediction,  by  the  Romans.  The  holy  sepulcnre 
stands  a  traditional  memorial  of  occurrences  too  in- 
credible to  obtain  credit,  unless  supported  by  super- 
human testimony.  Or  if  that  be  thought  dubious, 
mount  Calvary  certainly  exists,  with  features  so  dis 
tinct,  so  j)ecuUar  to  itself,  and  unhke  every  tiling  else 

*  This  meetx  the  rvmuniog  objection,  urrea  ov  Dr.  Kichard- 
9on  and  captain  Ligiit ;  namely,  the  contiguity  of  the  holy  sepul- 
chre to  mount  Calvary.  The  language  of  John,  too,  is  decisira 
upon  this  point :  **  Now,  there  wan  iw  the  place  {h  r6n^f  wb«r« 
he  wa.^  crucified  a  garden,  and  in  the  garden  a  new  sepulchre. — 
There  they  laid  Jeaus/'  chap.  xix.  41.  And  he  repeals, 
that  the  sepulchre  wa«  nigh  at  hand — iyY^ — clo0t  by,  mj^tim 
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around  it,  that  in  spite  of  the  ill-judged  labors  of  hon- 
est enthusiasm,  of  the  ridiculous  tales  of  superstition, 
and  the  niummery  of  ignorance  and  arrogance,  we 
have  only  to  compare  the  original  records  of  our 
faith  with  circumstances  actually  existing ;  to  demon- 
strate that  the  works  on  which  our  beUef  rehes  were 
actually  written  in  the  country,  at  tlie  times,  and  by 
the  persons,  eye-witnesses,  which  they  purport  to  be. 
See  furtlier  on  Sepulchre  of  Christ. 

[It  is  necessary  here  only  to  remark,  that  the  spec- 
ulations of  Dr.  Clai'ke,  respecting  the  sepulchre,  are 
regarded  by  other  travellers  as  wholly  untenable  ;  and 
that  the  general  position  of  Calvary  rests  upon  the 
unbroken  tradition  of  more  than  eighteen  centuries. 
The  more  specific  designations  of  the  sites  of  various 
holy  })laces  are  well  understood  to  be  without  any 
such  authority.     R. 

CAMBYSES,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  succeeded  his 
father,  A.  M.  3475.  In  the  Old  Testament  he  is  call- 
ed Ahasuerus,  Ezra  iv.  6 ;  and  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  Samaritans,  prohibited  the  Jews  from  proceeding 
in  rebuilding  their  temple.  What  Ezekiel  says 
(chap,  xxxviii.  xxxix.jof  the  wars  of  Gog  and  Magog 
against  Israel,  and  the  judgments  of  God  against  the 
enemies  of  his  people,  Calmet  thinks  may  be  referred 
to  tlie  time  of  Cambyses.  Also,  what  the  prophets 
say  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Israelites,  after  their 
return  from  captivity.  See  Joel  ii,  30, 31 ;  iii.  2,  3, 
4,  5,  15,  16 ;  Isa.  xli.  15, 16 ;  Micah  iv.  11.  12,  13. 
Some  authors  refer  the  history  of  Judith  to  the  time 
of  Cambyses. 

CAMEL,  an  animal  common  in  the  East,  and 
placed  by  Moses  among  unclean  creatures,  Deut.  xiv. 
7.  We  may  distinguish  three  sorts  of  camels.  Some 
are  large  and  full  of  flesh,  fit  only  to  carry  burdens ; 
(it  is  said,  1000  pounds  weight ;)  others,  which  have 
two  hunches  on  the  back  like  a  natural  saddle,  are  fit 
either  to  carry  burdens  or  to  be  ridden  ;  and  a  third 
kind,  leaner  and  smaller,  are  called  dromedaries,  be- 
cause of  their  swiftness ;  and  are  generally  used  by 
men  of  quality  to  ride  on.  Bruce  has  the  following 
remarks  on  this  creature  :  "  Nature  has  furnished  the 
camel  with  parts  and  qualities  adapted  to  the  ofiice 
he  is  em[)loyed  to  discharge.  The  driest  thistle  and 
the  barest  thorn  is  all  the  food  this  useful  quadruped 
requires  ;  and  even  these,  to  sav^e  time,  he  eats  while 
advajicing  on  his  journey,  without  stopping,  or  occa- 
sioning a  moment  of  delay.  As  it  is  his  lot  to  cross 
immense  deserts,  where  no  water  is  found,  and  coun- 
tries not  even  moistened  by  the  dew  of  heaven,  he  is 
endue'd  with  the  power,  at  one  watering-place,  to  lay 
in  a  store,  with  which  he  supplies  himself  for  thirty 
days  to  come.  To  contain  this  enormous  quantity 
of  fluid,  nature  has  formed  large  cisterns  within  him, 
from  which,  once  filled,  he  draws,  at  pleasure,  the 
Quantity  he  wants,  and  pours  it  into  his  stomach  with 
the  same  effect  as  if  he  tlien  drew  it  from  a  spring ; 
and  with  this  he  travels  patiently  and  vigorously  all 
day  long,  carrying  a  prodigious  load  upon  him, 
through  countries  infected  with  poisonous  winds,  and 
glowing  with  parching  and  never  cooling  sands. 
We  attempted  to  raise  our  camels  at  Saffieha  by 
every  method  that  we  could  devise,  but  all  in  vain  ; 
only  one  of  them  could  get  upon  his  legs ;  and  tliat 
one  did  not  stand  two  minutes  till  he  kneeled  down, 
arid  could  never  be  raiseii  afterwards.  This  the 
Aral)s  all  declared  to  be  the  effects  of  cold  ;  and  yet 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  an  hour  before  day,  stood 
at  42"^.  F^very  way  we  turned  ourselves,  death  stared 
us  in  the  face.  We  had  neither  time  nor  strength  to 
t¥^aiit.;,  nor  provisions  to  8upi>ort  us.     We  then  took 


the  small  skins  that  had  contained  our  water,  and 
filled  them,  as  far  as  we  thought  a  man  could  carry 
them  with  ease ;  but,  after  all  tliese  shifts,  there  was 
not  enough  to  serve  us  three  days,  at  which  I  had 
estimated  our  journey  to  Syene,  which  still,  however, 
was  uncertain.  Finding,  therefore,  the  camels  would 
not  rise,  we  killed  two  of  them,  and  took  so  much 
flesh  as  might  serve  for  the  deficiency  of  bread,  and 
from  the  stomach  of  each  of  the  camels,  got  about 
four  gallons  of  water,  which  the  Bishareen  Arab 
managed  witli  great  dexterity.  It  is  known  to  peo- 
ple conversant  with  natural  history,  that  the  camel 
has  within  him  reservoirs,  in  which  he  can  preserve 
drink  for  any  number  of  days  he  is  used  to.  In 
those  caravans  of  long  course,  which  come  from  the 
Niger  across  the  desert  of  Selima,  it  is  said  that  each 
camel,  by  drinking,  lays  in  a  store  of  water,  that  will 
support  him  for  forty  days.  I  will  by  no  means  be  a 
voucher  of  this  account,  which  carries  with  it  an  air 
of  exaggeration ;  but  fourteen  or  sixteen  days,  it  is 
well  known,  an  ordinary  camel  will  hve,  though  he 
hath  no  fresh  supply  of  w^ater.  When  he  chews  his 
cud,  or  when  he  eats,  you  constantly  see  him  throw 
from  his  repository,  mouthfuls  of  water  to  dilute  his 
food ;  and  nature  has  contrived  this  vessel  with  such 
properties,  that  the  water  within  it  never  putrefies, 
nor  turns  unwholesome.  It  was  indeed  vapid,  of  a 
bluish  cast,  but  had  neither  taste  nor  smell."  (Vol. 
iv.  p.  596.) 

The  Arabians,  Persians,  and  others,  eat  the  flesh 
of  camels,  and  it  is  served  up  at  the  best  tables  of 
the  country.  When  a  camel  is  boni,  the  breeders 
tie  his  four  feet  under  his  belly,  and  a  carpet  over  his 
back.  Thus  they  teach  him  the  habit  of  bending 
his  knees  to  rest  himself;  or  when  being  loaded,  or 
unloaded.  The  camel  has  a  large  solid  foot,  but  not 
a  hard  one.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  all  his  hair 
falls  off"  in  less  than  three  days'  time,  and  his  skin  re- 
mains quite  naked.  At  this  time  the  flies  are  ex- 
tremely troublesome  to  him.  He  is  dressed  with  a 
switch,  instead  of  a  curry  comb;  and  beaten  as  one 
would  beat  a  carpet,  to  clear  it  of  dust.  On  a  jour- 
ney his  master  goes  before  him  piping,  singing,  and 
whisthng;  and  the  louder  he  sings  the  better  the 
camel  follows. 

[The  following  is  Niebuhr's  account  of  the  drom- 
edary of  Egypt :  (Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  215,  Germ,  ed.) 
"My  four  companions  took  horses  for  this  journey, 
[from  Cairo  to  Suez] ;  I  chose  from  curiosity  a 
dromedary,  and  found  myself  very  well  off",  although 
I  feared  at  first  I  should  not  be  able  to  ride  comfort- 
ably upon  so  high  a  beast.  The  dromedary  lies  down, 
like  the  camel,  in  order  to  let  his  rider  mount.  In 
getting  up,  he  rises  upon  his  hind  legs  first,  so  that 
the  rider  must  take  care  not  to  fall  down  over  his 
head  ;  he  has  also  the  same  pace  as  the  camels,  while 
horses  have  to  go  sometimes  faster,  sometimes  slow- 
er, in  order  to  keep  along  with  the  caravan.  When 
on  the  march,  he  must  not  be  stopped  even  to  mount ; 
and  to  avoid  the  need  of  this,  he  is  tiiught  on  a  cer- 
tain signal  to  lower  his  head  to  the  gi-ound,  so  that 
his  rider  can  set  his  foot  upon  his  neck  ;  and  when 
he  again  raises  his  head,  it  requires  but  little  j)ractice 
to  be  able  easily  to  place  one's  self  upon  the  saddle. 
The  saddle  of  tlie  camels  that  carry  heavy  loads,  is 
open  on  the  top,  and  the  load  hangs  down  on  each 
side,  in  order  that  the  hump  of  fat  upon  the  back  of  the 
animal  may  not  be  subjected  to  pressure.  A  riding 
saddle  for  a  camel  or  dromedary  is  not  very  diflTcr- 
ent  from  the  common  saddle,  and  consequently  cov-  j 
ci-8  he  hump  on  his  back.     Upon  this  saddle  I  slung 
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my  mattressos  ;  aiid  could  thus  set  myself  on  one 
■ide  or  the  other,  or  upright,  according  as  I  wished 
to  avoid  the  sun's  rays,  which  at  this  season  are  very 
oppressive.  My  companions,  on  the  conti-ary,  could 
only  remain  in  one  position  upon  tlieir  horses,  and 
were  therefore  greatly  fatigued  ;  while  at  evening  I 
was  commonly  not  much  more  weary  from  riding, 
than  if  I  had  had  to  sit  still  all  day  upon  a  chair.  If, 
however,  one  had  to  trot  upon  so  high  a  heast,  it 
would  indeed  he  inconvenient.  But  the  camels  take 
long  and  slow  steps  ;  and  the  motion  which  one  feels 
upon  them  is,  therefore,  more  like  that  of  a  cradle." 
Burckhardt  says,  too :  "  When  mounted  on  a  camel, 
which  can  never  be  stopped  while  its  companions 
are  moving  on,  I  was  obliged  to  jump  off  when  I 
wished  to  take  a  bearing.  The  Arabs  are  highly 
pleased  with  a  traveller  who  jumps  off  his  beast  and 
remounts  without  stopping  it ;  as  the  act  of  kneeling 
down  is  troublesome  and  fatiguing  to  the  loaded 
camel,  and  before  it  can  rise  again,  the  caravan  is 
considerably  ahead."     (Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  445.) 

The  hardiness  of  the  camel,  and  the  slender  and 
coarse  fare  with  which  he  is  contented,  during  long 
and  severe  journeys,  are  truly  surprising.     Burck- 
hardt, in  his  route  from  the  country  south   of  the 
Dead  sea,  directly  across  the  desert  to  Egypt,  was 
with  a  party  of  Bedouins,  who  heard  that  a  troop 
from  a  hostile  tribe  was  in  the  vicinity.     "  It  was, 
therefore,  determined  to  travel   by  night,   until   we 
should  be  out  of  their  reach  ;  and   we  stopped   at 
sunset,  after  a  day's  march  of  eleven  hours  and  a 
half,  merely  for  the  purjmse  of  allowing  the  camels 
to  eat.     Being  ourselves  afraid  to  light  a  fire,  lest  it 
should  be  descried  by  the  enemy,  we  were  obliged 
to  take  a  supper  of  dry  flour  mixed  with  a  little  salt. 
During  the  whole  of  this  journey,  the  camels  had  no  oth- 
er provender  than  the  toithered  shrubs  of  the  desert,  my 
dromedary  excepted,  to  which  I  gave  a  few  hand- 
fuls  of  barley  every  evening.      Loaded  camels  are 
scarcely  able  to  perfonn  such  a  journey  without  a 
daily  allowance  of  beans  and  barley.— Aug.   Slst. 
We  set  out  before  midnight,  and  continued  at  a  quick 
rate  the  whole  night     In  these  northern  districts  of 
Arabia  the  Bedouins,  in  general,  are  not  fond  of  pro- 
ceeding by  night ;  they  seldom  travel  at  that  time, 
even  in  the  hottest  season,  if  they  are  not  in  very 
large  numbers,  because,  as  they  say,  during  the  night 
I  nobody  can  distinguish  the  face  of  his  friend  from 
that  of  his  enemy.     Another  reason  is,  that  camels 
on  the  march  never  feed  at  their  ease  in  the  day  time, 
and  nature  seems  to  require  that  they  should  have' 
their  principal  meal  and  a  few  hours'  rest  in  the  even- 
ing.    The  favorite  mode  of  travelling  in  these  parts 
is,  to  set  out  about  two  hours  before  sunrise,  to  stop 
two  hours  at  noon,  when  every  one  endeavors  to  sleep 
under  his  mantle,  and  to  alight  for  the  evening   at 
about  one  hour  before  sunset.     We  always  sat  round 
the  fire,  in  conversation,  for  two  or  three  hours  after 
^pper."     (Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  45U     Similar  to  this  is 
the  account  given  by  Messrs.  Fisk  and  King,  dur- 
ing their  journey  fi-om  Cairo  to  Palestine,  under  date 
Df  April  10,  1823:     «  When  the  caravan  stops,  the 
camels  are  turned  out  to  feed  on  the  thistles,  weeds 
Mid  grass  which  the   desert  produces.      At  sunset 
they  are  assembled,  and  made  to  lie  down   around 
the  encampment    Yesterday  afternoon  four  of  them, 
irhich  carried  merchandise  for  an  Armenian,  went 
Dff,  and  could  not  be   found.     Two  or  three  men 
prere  despatched  in  search  of  them.     This  morning 
ihey  were  not  found,  and  we  arranged  our  baggage 
10  as  to  give  the  Armenian  on«  of  ours.     The  rest  of 


the  company  also  gave  him  assistance  in  carrying  nm 
baggage,  and  we  set  off  at  seven.  In  the  course  of 
tlie  day,  the  four  camels  were  found  at  a  distance, 
and  brought  into  the  encampment  at  evening." 
(Missionary  Herald,  1824,  p.  35.) 

The  value  of  the  camel  to  the  Arabs,  and  indeed 
to  all  the  oriental  nations,  is  inestimable ;  and  indeed 
they  regard  it  as  the  peculiar  gift  of  Heaven  to  the 
people  of  their  race.  Their  wealth  often  consists 
solely  in  their  camels.  So  Job  is  sairl  to  have  had 
three  thousand  of  them  at  first,  and  afterwards  six 
thousand,  i.  3  ;  xlii.  12.  An  anecdote  mentioned  by 
Chardin  in  his  MS.  (Harmar's  Obs.  iv.  p.  318.)  illus- 
trates this,  and  shows  that  the  wealth  of  Job  was 
truly  princely.  "The  king  of  Persia  being  in  Ma- 
zanderan,  in  the  year  1(576,  the  Tartars  set  upon  the 
camels  of  the  king  in  the  month  of  February,  and 
took  three  thousand  of  them ;  which  was  a  great 
loss  to  him,  for  he  has  but  seven  thousand  in  all,  it 
their  number  should  be  complete  ;  especially  con- 
sidering it  was  winter,  when  it  was  diflicult  to  pro- 
cure others  in  a  country  that  was  a  stranger  to 
commerce  ;  and  considering,  too,  their  imj)ortance, 
these  beasts  carrying  all  the  baggage,  for  which  rea- 
son they  are  called  the  ships  of  Persia.  Upon  these 
accounts  the  king  presently  retired." 

The  camel  is  here  most  graphically  compared  with 
a  ship,  and  this  epithet  is  justly  appHed  to  him,  as 
being  the  medium  of  commerce,  the  bearer  of  bur- 
dens across  the  pathless  deserts  of  the  East,  which 
may  well  be  likened  to  the  trackless  ocean.  This  is 
also  further  illustrated  by  the  following  extracts.  *R, 
Sandys  writes  thus :  (j>.  138.)  "  The  whole  Caruan 
being  now  assembled,  consists  of  a  thousand  horses, 
mules,  and  asses;  and  of  five  hundred  camels. 
These  are  the  ships  of  Arabia ;  their  seas  are  the 
deserts,  a  creature  created  for  burthen,"  &c.  It  does 
not  clearly  appear  in  this  extract,  though  it  might  be 
gathered  from  it,  that  the  camel  has  the  name  of  "the 
ship  of  Arabia :"  but  Mr.  Bruce  comes  in  to  our  as- 
sistance, by  saying,  (p.  388,  vol.  i.)  "What  enables 
the  shepherd  to  perform  the  long  and  toilsome  jour- 
neys across  Africa,  is  the  camel,  emphatically  called, 
by  the  Arabs,  the  ship  of  the  desert!  He  seems 
to  have  been  created  for  this  very  trade,"  &c. 

[From  the  above  extracts  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
camel  is  thus  poetically  called  the  ship  of  the  desert, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  beast  of  bur- 
den, and  not  with  any  reference  to  his  speed,  which 
is  not  great  The  dromedary,  on  the  contrary,  is 
celebrated  for  its  fleetness ;  or  rather  on  account  of 
its  being  able  to  hold  out  for  so  long  a  time  in  a  hard 
rapid  trot.  R.]  In  Morgan's  History  of  Algiers, 
this  writer  states,  that  the  dromedary  in  Barbary, 
called  Adshare,  will,  in  one  night,  and  through  a  lev- 
el country,  traverse  as  nuich  ground,  as  any  single 
horse  can  in  ten.  The  Arabs  affirm  that  it  makes 
nothing  of  holding  its  rapid  pace,  which  is  a  most 
violent  hard  trot,  for  four  and  twenty  hours  on  a 
stretch,  without  showing  the  least  sign  of  weariness, 
or  inclination  to  bait ;  and  that  having  then  swallow- 
ed a  ball  or  two  of  a  sort  of  paste  made  up  of  barley- 
meal,  and  maybe  a  little  powder  of  dry  dates  among 
it,  with  a  bowl  of  water  or  camel's  milk,  the  indefat- 
igable animal  will  seem  as  fresh  as  at  first  setting 
out,  and  be  ready  to  run  at  the  same  scarcely  cretli- 
ble  rate,  for  as  many  hours  longer,  and  so  on  from 
one  extremity  of  the  African  desert  to  the  othei  , 
provided  its  rider  could  hold  out  without  sleep  and 
other  refreshments.  During  his  stay  in  Algiers,  Mr. 
Morgan  was  a  party  in  a  diversion  in  which  one  oi 
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these  Aashari  ran  ag&inst  some  of  the  swiftest  Barbs 
in  the  whole  Neja,  which  is  famed  for  having  good 
ones,  of  tlie  true  Libyan  bi-eed,  shaped  hke  grey- 
hounds, and  which  will  sometimes  run  down  an 
ostrich. 

"  We  all  started,"  he  rernarks,~"  like  racers,  and  for 
the  first  spurt  most  of  the  bt?8t  mounted  amongst  us 
kept  pace  pretty  well,  but  our  grass-fed  horses  soon 
flagged :  several  of  the  Libyan  and  Numidian  run- 
ners held  pace,  till  we,  who  still  followed  upon  a 
good  roim<l  hand  gallop,  could  no  longer  discern 
them,  aiui  then  gave  out ;  as  we  were  told  after  their 
return.  When  the  dromediu-y  had  been  out  of  siglit 
about  half  an  hour,  we  again  espied  it  flying  towards 
us  with  an  amazing  velocity,  and  in  a  very  few  mo- 
ments was  among  us,  and  seemingly  nothing  con- 
cerned ;  while  the  horses  and  mares  were  all  on  a 
foam,  and  scarcely  able  to  breathe,  as  was  likewise  a 
fleet,  tall  greyhound  bitch,  of  the  young  prince's,  who 
had  followed  and  kept  pace  the  whole  time,  and  was 
no  sooner  got  back  to  us,  but  lay  down  panting  as  if 
ready  to  expire."     p.  10 L 

[With  reference  to  these  facts,  Mr.  Taylor  has  at- 
tempted to  illustrate  the  passage  in  Job  ix.  26,  "  They 
(my  days)  are  passed  away  like  swift  ships  ;"  where 
the  proper  version  is  either  "ships  of  desire,"  i.  e. 
eager  to  arrive  at  their  place  of  destination ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius  and  others,  "ships  of  papyrus,"  in 
allusion  to  the  light  and  rapid  skiffs  made  of  this  ma- 
terial, and  which  are  celebrated  in  ancient  histo- 
ry. Mr.  Taylor  supposes  the  writer  to  allude  to 
these  ships  of  the  desert^  or  dromedaries.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  neither  the  camel  nor  dromedary  is  ever 
called  directly  a  ship,  i.  e.  merely  the  word  ship 
alone  never  denotes  a  camel  or  a  dromedary  ;  and 
then,  too,  the  qualifying  word  ^heh  (n3N)  does  not 
here  point  to  any  such  use  of  the  word.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  the  dromedary,  which  is  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  its  speed ;  but  the  camel,  on  account  of  its 
usefulness  as  a  beast  of  burden.     R. 

Our  Lord's  words  in  Matt.  xix.  24,  "  It  is  easier 
for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than 
for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
have  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Theophylact, 
with  many  ancient  and  some  modern  commentators, 
read  xu^iXor,  or  at  least  interpret  xu/n^jkor^  a  cable,  as 
does  Whitby.  But  Euthymius,  and  some  ancient 
Tersions,  with  Grotius,  Erasmus,  Drusius,  Lightfoot, 
Michaelis,  RosenmUller,  and  Kuinoel,  contend  that 
the  yfuuri'^or  is  to  be  retained.  Campbell  has  well  de- 
fended the  common  reading ;  and  the  rabbinical 
citations  adduced  by  Lightfoot,  Schoettgen,  and  oth- 
ers, prove  that  there  was  a  similar  proverb  in  use 
among  the  Jews :  "  Perhaps  thou  art  one  of  the 
Pampedithians,  who  can  make  an  elephant  pass 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  ;"  that  is,  says  the  Aruch, 
who  8j)eak  things  impossible.  But  the  very  proverb 
Itself  is  found  in  the  Koran :  "  The  impious  shall 
find  the  gates  of  heaven  shut ;  nor  shall  he  enter 
there  till  a  camel  shall  pass  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle."  The  design  of  our  Lord  was  evidently  to 
hint  to  the  rich  their  danger,  in  order  that  they  may 
exert  themselves  to  surmount  the  peculiar  tempta- 
tions by  which  they  are  aiisailed  ;  and  learn  not  to 
trust  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  hving  God. 

In  Matt,  xxiii.  24,  there  is  another  proverbial  ex- 
pression, which  also  has  been  much  misunderstood : 
•  Ye  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel."  Dr.  A. 
Clarke  has  sho^m  that  there  is  an  error  of  the  press 
in  the  English  translation,  in  which  at  has  been  sub- 
■tituted  for  out.     The  expression  alludes  to  the  Jew- 


ish custom  of  filtering  wine,  for  fear  of  swallowing 
any  insect  forbidden  by  the  law  as  unclean  ;  and  ia 
appUed  to  those  who  are  superstitiously  anxious  in 
avoiding  smaller  faults,  yet  do  not  scruple  to  commit 
the  greater  sins.  To  make  the  antitliesis  as  strong  as 
may  be,  two  things  are  selected  as  opposite  as  possi- 
ble ;  the  smallest  insect,  and  the  largest  animal. 

CAMELS'  HAIR,  an  article  of  clothing.  John 
the  Baptist  was  habited  in  raiment  of  camels'  hair, 
and  Chardin  states,  that  such  garments  are  worn  by 
the  modern  dervishes.  There  is  a  coarse  cloth  made 
of  camels'  hair  in  the  East,  which  is  used  for  manu- 
facturing the  coats  of  shepherds,  and  camel-drivers, 
and  also  for  the  covering  of  tents.  It  was,  doubtless, 
this  coarse  kind  which  was  adopted  by  John.  By 
this  he  was  distinguished  from  those  residents  in 
royal  palaces  who  wore  soft  raiment.  Elijah  is  said 
in  the  Eng.  Bible  to  have  been  "  a  hairy  man ;"  (2 
Kings  i.  8.)  but  it  should  be  "  a  man  dressed  in  hair ;" 
that  is,  camels'  hair.  In  Zech.  xiii.  4,  "  a  rough  gar- 
ment," that  is,  a  garment  of  a  hairy  manufacture,  is 
characteristic  of  a  prophet. 

CAMELEON,  a  kind  of  hzard,  the  flesh  of  which 
Moses  forbids  the  Hebrews  to  eat.  Lev.  xi.  30.  There 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Hebrew  word  nu 
means  the  real  cameleon,  but  some  kind  of  lizard 
distinguished  for  its  strength. 

CAMELO-PARDUS,  or  Camelo-Pardalus,  an 
animal  like  a  camel  in  form  ;  and  like  a  panther  in 
colors,  or  spots.  The  Hebrews  were  allowed  it  aa 
food,  Deut.  xiv.  5,  6,  according  to  the  Vulgate ;  in 
the  English  version  it  is  translated  chamois,  which 
see.  The  camelo-pardalus  has  been  supposed  the 
giraffe,  an  animal  found  in  the  East  Indies,  beyond 
the  Ganges ;  also  in  Africa,  though  rarely  in  the  north 
of  that  continent.  Its  neck  is  very  long  and  slender ; 
its  ears  are  slit ;  its  feet  are  cloven  ;  its  tail  is  round 
and  short ;  its  legs,  especially  its  fore  legs,  are  taller 
than  those  of  any  other  animal,  so  that  it  cannot 
drink  without  straddling;  and  it  has  two  little  homo. 
Bochart  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  Moses  did  not 
intend  the  giraffe,  or  camelo-pardus,  because  the  res- 
idence of  this  animal  is  in  countries  too  remote  ;  and 
further,  that  the  camel  being  unclean,  it  was  not 
likely  the  giraffe  should  be  allowed.  He  thinks  the 
Hebrew  zimer  signifies  a  wild  goat.  Others  translate 
it  an  elk.     See  Chamois. 

I.  CAMON,  a  city  west  of  the  Jordan,  according 
to  Eusebius,  in  the  great  plain,  six  miles  from  Legio, 
inclining  north  ;  perhaps  Cadmon. 

II.  CAMON,  a  city  of  Manasseh,  east  of  the  Jor-i 
dan,  in  the  country  of  Gilead,  Judg.  x.  5.  I 

CAMPHIRE,  Cant  i.  14 ;  iv.  13.  The  Hebrew 
copher  is  rendered  cypress  in  the  LXX  and  the  Vul- 
gate. It  is  an  odoriferous  shrub,  common  in  the  isle 
of  Cyprus,  where  it  is  called  henna,  or  al-henna,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  employed  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Sonnini: — (Travels  in  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p. 
264,  &c.) 

"  If  large  black  eyes,  which  they  are  at  pains  to 
darken  still  more,  be  essential  to  Egyptian  female 
beauty,  it  likevnse  requires,  as  an  accessory  of  first 
rate  importance,  that  the  hands  and  nails  should  be 
dyed  red.  This  last  fashion  is  fully  as  general  9M 
the  other,  and  not  to  conform  to  it  would  be  reckon- 
ed indecent.  The  women  could  no  more  dispense 
with  this  daubing  than  with  their  clothes.  Of  what- 
ever condition,  of  whatever  religion  they  may  be,  all 
employ  the  same  means  to  acquire  this  species  of  or- 
nament, which  the  empire  of  fashion  alone  could 
perpetuate,  for  it  assuredly  spoils  fine  hands  much 
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more  than  it  decorates  them.  The  animated  white- 
ness of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  tender  roae-color 
of  the  nails,  are  effaced  by  a  dingy  layer  of  a  red- 
dish or  orange-colored  drug.  The  sole  of  the  foot, 
the  epidermis  of  which  is  not  hardened  by  long  or 
frequent  walking,  and  which  daily  friction  makes 
gtill  thinner,  is  likewise  loaded  with  the  same  color. 
It  is  with  the  greenish  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  of 
the  henna  that  the  women  procure  for  themselves  a 
decoration  so  whimsical.  It  is  prepared  chiefly  in 
the  Said,  from  whence  it  is  distributed  over  all  the 
cities  of  Egypt.  The  markets  are  constantly  sup- 
pUed  with  it,  as  a  commodity  of  habitual  and  indis- 
pensable use.  They  dilute  it  in  water,  and  rub  the 
Boft  paste  it  makes  on  the  parts  which  they  mean  to 
color :  they  are  wrapped  up  in  linen,  and  at  the  end 
of  two  or  three  hours  the  orange  hue  is  strongly  im- 
pressed on  them.  Though  the  women  wash  both 
hands  and  feet  several  times  a  day  with  lukewarm 
water  and  soap,  this  color  adheres  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  renew  it  about  every  fifteen 
days :  that  of  the  nails  lasts  much  longer ;  nay,  it  passes 
for  ineffaceable.  In  Turkey,  likewise,  the  women 
make  use  of  henna,  but  apply  it  to  the  nails  only,  and 
leave  to  their  hands  and  feet  the  color  of  nature.  It 
would  apj>ear,  that  the  custom  of  dyeing  the  nails 
was  known  to  the  ancient  Eg}^ptians,  for  those  of 
mummies  are,  most  commonly,  of  a  reddish  hue. 
But  the  Egyptian  ladies  refine  still  further  on  the 
general  practice  ;  they,  too,  paint  their  fingers,  space 
by  space  only,  and,  in  order  that  the  color  may  not 
lay  hold  of  the  whole,  they  wrap  them  round  with 
thread  at  the  proposed  distances,  before  the  applica- 
tion of  the  color-giving  paste ;  so  that,  when  the 
operation  is  finished,  they  have  the  fingers  marked 
circularly,  from  end  to  end,  with  small  orange-color- 
ed belts.  Others — and  this  practice  is  more  common 
among  certain  Syrian  dames — have  a  mind,  that  their 
hands  should  present  the  sufficiently  disagreeable 
mixture  of  black  and  white.  The  belts,  which  the 
henna  had  first  reddened,  become  of  a  shining 
black,  by  rubbing  them  with  a  composition  of  sal-am- 
moniac, lime  and  honey."  This  practice  of  staining 
the  hands  and  nails  explains,  perhaps,  the  phraseol- 
ogy in  Deut.  xxi.  12. 

"You  sometimes  meet  with  men,  likewise,  who 
apply  tincture  of  henna  to  their  beards,  and  anoint 
the  head  with  it :  they  allege,  that  it  strengthens  the 
organs,  that  it  prevents  the  falling  off  of  the  hair  (the 
followers  of  Mahomet,  it  is  well  known,  preserve,  on 
the  crown  of  the  head,  a  long  tuft  of  hair)  and  beard, 
and  banishes  vermin." 

The  plant  is  thus  described: — "The  henna  is  a 
tall  shrub,  endlessly  multiplied  in  Egypt;  the  leaves 
are  of  a  lengtliened  oval  form,  opj)osed  to  each  oth- 
er, and  of  a  faint  green  color.  The  flowers  grow 
at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  in  long  and  tufted 
bouquets ;  the  smaller  ramifications  which  support 
them  are  red,  and  likewise  opposite :  from  their  arm- 
pit cavity  {axillrB)  springs  a  small  leaf  almost  round, 
but  terminating  in  a  point :  the  corolla  is  formed  of 
four  petals  curling  up,  and  of  a  light  yellow.  Be- 
tween each  petal  are  two  white  stamina  with  a  yellow 
summit ;  there  is  only  one  white  pistil.  The  pedicle, 
reddish  at  itjs  issuing  from  the  bough,  dies  away  into 
a  faint  green.  The  calix  is  cut  into  four  pieces,  of  a 
tender  green  up  toward  their  extremity,  which  is 
reddish.  The  fruit  or  berry  is  a  green  capsule  pre- 
nous  to  its  maturity  ;  it  assumes  a  red  tint  as  it 
ripens,  and  becomes  brown  when  it  is  dried :  it  is 
divided  into  four  compartments,  in  which  are  enclos- 


ed the  seeds,  triangular  and  brown-colored.  The 
bark  of  the  stem  and  of  the  branches  is  of  a  deep 
gray,  and  the  wood  has,  internally,  a  light  cast  ot 
yellow.  In  truth,  this  is  one  of  the  plants  the  most 
grateful  to  both  the  sight  and  the  smell.  The  gently 
deepish  color  of  its  bark,  the  Ught  green  of  its  foliage, 
the  softened  mixture  of  white  and  yellow,  with  which 
the  flowers,  collected  into  long  clusters  hke  the  lilac, 
are  colored,  the  red  tint  of  the  ramifications  which 
support  them,  form  a  combination  of  the  most  agree- 
able effect.  These  flowers,  whose  shades  are  so  del- 
icate, diffuse  around  the  sweetest  odors,  and  em- 
balm the  gardens  and  the  apartments  which  they 
embelhsh  ;  they  accordingly  form  the  usual  nosegay 
of  beauty ;  the  women,  ornament  of  the  prisons  of 
jealousy,  whereas  they  might  be  that  of  a  whole 
country,  take  pleasure  to  deck  themselves  with  these 
beautiful  clusters  of  fragrance,  to  adorn  their  apart- 
ments with  them,  to  carry  them  to  the  bath,  to  hold 
them  in  their  hand,  in  a  word,  to  perfume  their  bosom 
with  them.  They  attach  to  this  possession,  which  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  facility  of  culture, 
seldom  refuses  them,  a  value  so  high,  that  they  would 
willingly  appropriate  it  excluwsively  to  themselves,  and 
that  they  suffer  with  impatience  Christian  women 
and  Jewesses  to  partake  of  it  with  them.  The  hen- 
na grows  in  great  quantities  in  the  vicinity  of  Rosetta, 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
beautiful  gardens  which  surround  that  city.  Its  root, 
which  penetrates  to  a  great  depth  with  the  utmost 
ease,  swells  to  a  large  size  in  a  soil,  soft,  rich,  mixed 
with  sand,  and  such  as  every  husbandman  wou'*^ 
have  to  work  upon  ;  the  shrub,  of  course,  acquires  a 
more  vigorous  growth  there  than  any  where  else  ;  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  more  extensively  multiplied ;  it 
grows,  however,  in  all  the  other  cultivated  district* 
of  Egypt,  and  principally  in  the  upper  part.  There 
is  much  reason  to  presume,  that  the  henna  of  E^ypt 
is  the  kupros  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  dencnp- 
tions,  incomplete  it  is  admitted,  which  authors  liave 
given  of  it,  and  particularly  the  form  and  the  fweet 
perfume  of  its  flowers  which  they  have  celebrated, 
leave  scarcely  any  doubt  respecting  the  identity  of 
these  two  plants.  [The  name  of  kupros  is  no  longer 
in  use  among  the  modern  Greeks ;  they  give  to  the 
henna  the  corrupted  denominations  of  A;^n^,  kna^  &c. 
The  seamen  of  Provence,  whose  vessels  were  em- 
ployed in  carrying  the  powder  of  henna,  called  it 
quini,]  Besides  that,  the  clusters  of  cyprus,  botnis 
cypri,  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  (chap.  i.  13,  14.)  can  be 
nothing  else  but  the  very  clusters  of  the  flowers  of  the 
henna;  this  is,  at  least,  the  opinion  of  the  best  com- 
mentators. It  is  not  at  all  astonishing,  that  a  flower  so 
delicious  should  have  furnished  to  oriental  poesy 
agreeable  allusions  and  amorous  comparisons.  This 
furnishes  an  answer  to  part  of  the  forty-fifth  question 
of  Michaehs ;  for  the  flower  of  henna  is  disposed  in 
clusters,  and  the  women  of  Egvpt,  who  dearly  love 
the  smell  of  it,  are  fond  of  carrying  it,  as  I  have  said, 
m  the  spot  which  the  text  indicates — in  their  bosom,** 
CANA,  the  city  in  which  our  Lord  performed  his 
first  miracle,  was  in  Galilee,  and  pertained  to  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun.  The  village  now  bearing  the 
name,  and  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  descent  of  a  hill 
about  sixteen  miles  north-west  of  Tiberias,  and  six 
north-ejist  of  Nazareth.  Dr.  Richardson  states  that, 
in  a  small  Greek  church  in  this  place,  he  was  shown 
an  old  stone  pot,  made  of  the  common  compact  lime- 
stone of  the  country,  which  the  hierophant  informed 
him  was  one  of  the  original  pots  that  contained  the 
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water  which  underwent  the  miraculous  change  at 
the  wedding,  which  was  here  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Christ.  "  It  is  worthy  of  note,"  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  "tliat,  walking  among  the  ruins  of  a  church, 
we  saw  large  massy  stone  p«ts,  answering  the  de- 
■cription  given  of  the  ancient  vessels  of  the  country  ; 
not  preserved  nor  exhibited  as  reliques,  but  lying 
about,  disregarded  by  the  present  inhabitants,  as  an- 
tiquities with  whose  original  use  they  were  unac- 
quainted. From  their  appearance,  and  the  number 
of  them,  it  was  quite  evident,  that  a  practice  of  keep- 
ing water  in  large  stone  pots,  each  holding  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-seven  gallons,  was  once  common 
in  the  country."  (Travels,  p.  ii.  ch.  14.)  Cana,  or, 
00  it  is  now  called,  Kefer  Kenna,  or  Cane  Galil,  con- 
tains about  300  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  Catho- 
lic Christians.  There  was  another  place  bearing  the 
■ame  name,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  which 
was  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sidon. 

I.  CANAAN,  son  of  Ham.  The  Hebrews  believe 
that  Canaan,  having  first  discovered  Noah's  naked- 
ness, told  his  father  Ham  ;  and  that  Noah,  when  he 
awoke,  having  understood  what  had  passed,  cursed 
Canaan,  the  first  reporter  of  his  exposure.  Others 
are  of  opinion,  that  Noah,  knowing  nothing  more 
displeasing  to  Ham,  than  cursing  of  Canaan,  resolved 
to  punish  him  in  his  son,  Gen.  ix.  25.  The  posterity 
of  Canaan  was  numerous ;  his  eldest  son,  Sidon,  was 
the  father  of  the  Sidonians,  or  Phoenicians ;  and  his 
other  ten  sons  the  fathers  of  as  many  tribes,  dwelling 
in  Palestine  and  Syria ;  namely,  the  Hittites,  Jebu- 
•ites,  Amorites,  Girgasites,  Hivites,  Arkites,  Sinites, 
Arvadites,   Zemarites,   and   Hamathites.      See  Ca- 

WAANITES. 

II.  CANAAN,  the  name  of  the  land  peopled  by 
Canaan  and  his  posterity,  and  afterwards  given  to  the 
Hebrews.  It  signifies  properly  level  or  low  country, 
IS  lyin^  on  the  coast,  in  opposition  to  onx,  ardm,  Syria, 
or  a  higher  country.  This  country  has,  at  different 
periods,  been  called  by  various  names,  either  from 
Its  inhabitants  or  some  circumstances  connected  with 
its  history. — ( 1. )  The  Land  of  Canaan,  from  Canaan, 
the  son  of  Ham,  who  divided  it  among  his  eleven 
sons,  each  of  whom  became  the  head  of  a  numerous 
tribe,  and  ultimately  of  a  distinct  people,  Gen.  x.  15. 
— (2.)  TTie  Land  of  Promise,  (Heb.  xi.  9.)  from  the 
promise  given  to  Abraham,  that  his  posterity  should 

g)88e88  it,  Gen.  xii.  7 ;  xiii.  15.  These  being  termed 
ebrews,  the  region  in  which  they  dwelt  was  called 
— (3.)  T^  Land  of  the  Hebrews,  Gen.  xl.  15. — (4.) 
7^  Land  of  Israel,  from  the  Israelites,  or  posterity 
of  Jacob,  having  settled  themselves  there.  This 
name  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  its  larger  acceptation,  it  comprehends  all 
that  tract  of  ground"  on  each  side  of  Jordan,  which 
God  gave  for  an  inheritance  to  the  children  of  Israel. 
— (5.)  The  Land  of  Judah.  Under  this  appellation 
was  at  first  comprised  only  that  part  of  the  region 
which  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  but  in  sub- 
sequent times,  when  their  tribe  excelled  the  others 
in  dignity,  it  was  applied  to  the  whole  land.  After 
liie  separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  that  portion  of  the 
land  which  belonged  to  Judah  and  Benjamin,  which 
formed  a  separate  kingdom,  was  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  "  the  land  of  Judah,"  or  of  Judea ; 
which  latter  name  the  whole  country  retained  during 
the  existence  of  the  second  temple,  and  under  the 
dotninion  of  the  Romans.— (6.)  T%e  Holy  Land. 
This  name  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Hebrews  themselves,  till  after  the  Babylonish  captiv- 
ity, when  it  is  applied  to  the  land  by  the  pro{)het 


Zechariah,  ii.  12.  The  land  of  Canaan  was  supposed 
by  the  Jews  to  be  peculiarly  holy,  inasmuch  as  it 
furnished  holy  offerings  for  the  temple  ;  but  not  all 
parts  of  it  indiscriminately.  They  supposed,  also, 
that  neither  the  Shechinah,  nor  the  sacred  Spirit, 
dwelt  on  any  person,  even  a  prophet,  out  of  this  land. 
In  Canaan,  say  the  rabbijis.  (Sheviith,  cap.  ix.  haL 
2.)  are  three  countries — Judea,  tlie  region  beyond 
Jordan,  and  Galilee.  This  division  designedly  ex- 
cludes Samaria,  which  was  cojisidered  aw  unclean  by 
reason  of  its  inhabitants.  Its  land,  waters,  dwellings 
and  paths  were  clean. — (7.)  Palestine,  by  which 
name  the  whole  land  appears  to  have  been  called  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  (Exod.  xv.  14.)  is  deriveil  from 
the  Philistines,  a  people  who  migrated  from  Egypt, 
and,  having  expelled  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  set 
tied  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  they 
became  so  considerable,  as  to  give  their  name  to  the 
whole  country,  though  they  in  fact  j)ossessed  only  a 
small  part  of  it.  By  heathen  writers,  the  Holy  Land 
has  been  variously  termed,  Syrian  Palestine,  Syria, 
and  Phoenicia.     {Reland.  Palest,  cap.  i.) 

The  boundaries  of  this  country  are,  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  on  the  west ;  Lebanon  and  Syria  on  the 
north  ;  Aralwa  Deserta,  and  the  lands  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, Moabites,  and  Midianites,  on  the  east;  the  river 
of  Egypt,  the  wilderness  or  desert  of  Zin,  the  south- 
ern shore  of  the  Dead  sea,  and  the  river  Arnon,  on 
the  south ;  and  Egypt  on  the  south-west.  Near 
mount  Lebanon  stood  the  city  of  Dan,  and  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  land,  Beersheba  ;  and  hence 
the  expression  "from  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  to  denote 
the  whole  length  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Its  extreme 
length  was  about  170  miles,  and  its  width  about  80* 
By  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  recorded  in  Gen.  xv.  18. 
the  original  erant  of  land  to  the  Israelites  was  "  from 
the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates."  The  bounda- 
ries of  it  are  most  accurately  described  by  Moses  in 
Numb,  xxxiv.  1 — 16. 

The  land  of  Canaan  has  been  variously  divided. 
Under  Joshua  it  was  apportioned  out  to  the  twelve 
tribes  ;  under  Solomon  it  was  distributed  into  twelve 
provinces;  (1  Kings  iv.  7 — 19.)  and  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Rehoboam  to  the  throne,  it  was  divided  into 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.  After  this 
period,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Babylonians,  the 
Greeks,  the  Syrians,  and  the  Romans.  During  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  it  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
last-mentioned  people,  and  was  divided  into  five 
provinces,  viz.  Galilee,  Samaria,  Judea,  Peraea,  and 
Idumsea.  Peraea  was  again  divided  into  seven  can- 
tons, viz.  Abilene,  Trachonitis,  Itura^a,  Gaulonitis, 
Batansea,  Persea,  and  Decapolis. 

The  Israelites  do  not  appear  to  have  restricted 
themselves  to  this  country  ;  and  in  the  time  of  the 
kings,  their  power  extended  over  distant  districts. 
On  their  return  from  Babylon,  they  did  not  regain 
the  whole  land  ;  not  even  the  whole  of  what  was 
marked  by  the  boundary  line  of  Moses ;  the  district  , 
south  of  Gaza,  and  of  a  line  drawn  from  Gaza  to  Ka- 
desh -Barn ea, was  excluded  from  the  national  territory. 
The  Idumaeans,  also,  during  the  Babylonish  captiv- 
ity, had  encroached,  and  settled  themselves  in  many 
towns  on  the  south  of  Judah ;  so  that  Idumsea  was 
considered  as  divided  into  the  greater  and  the  lesser, 
or  the  upper  and  the  lower  :  but  these  being  subdued 
by  Hyrcanus,  (Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  17.)  the  in- 
habitants embraced  Judaism,  and  were  afterwards 
reckoned  as  Jews.  Palestine,  says  Pomponius  Mela, 
was  divided  into  five  countries  ;  Idumaea,  Judea,  Sa 
maria,  Galilee,  and  beyond  J-ordau. 
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Moses  draws  a  line  from  Sidon  to  Lasha,  and  from 
Sidon  to  Gaza:  the  rabbins  also  draw  a  line  "from 
the  mountains  of  Amana  to  the  river  of  Egypt ; 
whatever  is  within  that  line  belongs  to  the  land  of 
Israel  ;  but  whatever  is  without  that  line  is  without 
the  land :"  their  meaning  is,  that  the  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  as  Arvad,  Tyre,  &c.  never  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  Hebrew  nation.  These  appear  to  have 
been  strongly  fortified,  and  not  only  inhabited  by  a 
hardy  race  of  people,  but  capable  of  being  supplied, 
by  sea,  vnth  reinforcements,  and  necessaries  of  all 
kinds,  so  that  they  resisted  the  potver  of  the  Israel- 
ites ;  and  tlie  coinpiest  of  them  is  particularly  boast- 
ed of  by  a  subsequent  invader,  2  Kings  xviii.  34 ; 
xix.  13. 

The  surface  of  the  land  of  Canaan  is  beautifully 
diversified  with  mountains  and  plains,  rivers  and  val- 
leys, and  must  have  presented  a  delightful  appear- 
ance when  the  Jewish  nation  was  iai  its  prosperity, 
and  under  the  special  providence  of  God.  The 
principal  mountains  are  Lebanon,  Carmel,  Tabor, 
the  mountains  of  Israel,  Gilead,  and  Hermon,  the 
mount  of  Olives,  Calvary,  Sion,  and  Moriah.  Of  the 
valleys,  those  of  Hinnom,  Jehoshaphat,  Siddim,  Re- 
phaim,  and  Mamre,  are  the  most  known.  The  plain 
of  the  Mediterr.inean,  of  Esdraelon,  and  the  region 
round  about  Jordan,  are  celebrated  as  the  scenes  of 
many  important  events.  The  chief  brooks  and  riv- 
ers are  the  Jordan,  the  Arnon,  the  Sihor,  the  Jabbok, 
the  Bezor,  or  river  of  Egypt,  the  Kishon,  the  Kedron, 
the  lake  Asphaltites,  or  the  Dead  sea,  and  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  or  the  sea  of  Galilee.  For  a  description  of 
these,  see  their  respective  articles. 

The  land  of  Canaan  is  situated  in  the  fifth  climate, 
between  the  31st  and  34th  degrees  of  north  latitude  : 
hence  the  heat  during  the  summer  is  intense.  The 
surface  of  the  land,  however,  being  so  gi*eatly  diver- 
sified with  mountains  and  plains,  renders  the  climate 
unequal  and  variable.  On  the  south,  it  is  sheltered 
by  lofly  mountains,  which  separate  it  from  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Arabia.  Breezes  from  the  Mediterranean 
cool  it  on  the  west  side.  Mount  Lebanon  keeps  ofl^* 
the  north  wind,  while  mount  Hermon  intercepts  the 
north-east.  During  the  summer  season,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  plains  of 
Esdraelon  and  Jericho,  the  heat  is  intense.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  however,  the  atmosphere  is  mild  ;  the 
summers  are  commonly  dry,  the  days  extremely  hot, 
but  the  nights  sometimes  intensely  cold. 

The  soil  of  Canaan  was  of  the  richest  description  ; 
a  fine  mould,  without  stones,  and  almost  without  a 
pebble.  Dr.  Shaw  informs  us,  that  it  rarely  requires 
more  than  one  pair  of  beeves  to  plough  it.  Moses 
speaks  of  Canaan  as  of  the  finest  countiy  in  the 
world — a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Pro- 
fane authors  also  speak  of  it  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Hecatseus,  (Joseph,  contr.  Ap.  p.  1049.)  who 
had  been  brought  up  with  Alexander  tlie  Great,  and 
who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I.  mentions  this 
country  as  very  fruitful  and  well-peopled,  an  excel- 
lent province,  that  bore  all  kinds  of  good  ft-uit.  Pliny 
gives  a  similar  description  of  it,  and  says,  Jerusalem 
was  not  only  the  most  famous  city  of  Judea,  but  of 
the  whole  East.  He  describes  the  course  of  the 
Jordan,  as  of  a  delicious  river ;  he  speaks  advan- 
tageously of  the  lake  of  Genesareth,  of  the  balm  of 
Judea,  its  palm-trees,  &c.  Tacitus,  (Hist.  lib.  xv. 
cap.  6.)  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  most  of  the 
ancients,  who  have  mentioned  Canaan,  have  spoken 
of  it  with  equal  commendations.  The  Mahometans 
*l>eak  of  it  extravagantly.     They  tell  us,  that  besides 


the  two  principal  cities  of  the  country,  Jerusalem 
and  Jericho,  this  province  had  a  thousand  village*, 
each  of  which  had  many  fine  gardens.  That  the 
grapes  were  so  large,  that  five  men  could  hardly  car- 
ry a  cluster  of  them,  and  that  five  men  might  hide 
themselves  in  the  shell  of  one  pomegranate !  That 
this  country  was  anciently  inhabited  by  giants  of  the 
race  of  Amalek. 

Notwithstanding  these  testimonies  of  the  ancients, 
we  find  people  very  incredulous  as  tothe  fruitfulness 
of  the  Holy  Land.  Some  travellers  said  little  to  its 
advantage.  The  country,  they  say,  apj)ears  to  be 
dry  and  barren,  ill  watered,  and  has  but  few  cultivat- 
ed plains.  Strabo,  (lib.  xvi.)  among  the  anci(mts, 
speaks  of  it  with  contempt.  He  says  that  this  prov- 
ince is  so  barren,  that  it  moves  nobody's  envy,  that 
there  is  no  need  of  fighting  for  it,  in  order  to  obtain 
it,  and  that  Jerusalem  stands  on  a  dry  and  barren 
spot.  Jerome  was  an  eye-witness  of  it,  and  very  well 
acquainted  with  those  qualities  which  Scripture  as- 
cribes to  it.  He  says  that  Canaan  is  full  of  moun- 
tains, that  dryness  and  drought  are  very  common, 
that  they  had  only  rain  water,  which  they  caught 
and  preserved  in  cisterns,  which  supplied  the  ab- 
sence of  fountains.  Yet  Jerome,  speaking  of  the  fer- 
tility of  Canaan,  say«  no  country  could  dispute  with 
it  in  fruitfulness. 

Having  given  a  general  outline  of  the  country,  we 
may  now  proceed  to  describe  it  more  particularly. 
And  first,  with  reference  to  its  divisions  among  the 
tribes. 

"From  the  mountains  of  Quarantania,"  says  Dr. 
Shaw,  "  we  have  a  distinct  view  of  the  land  of  the 
Amorites,  of  Gilead,  and  of  Bashan,  the  inheritance 
of  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  of  the  half-tribe 
of  Manasseh.  This  tract,  in  the  neighborhood  partic- 
ularly of  the  river  Jordan,  is,  in  many  places,  low  and 
shaded — for  want  of  culture,  perhaps — with  tamarisks 
and  willows:  but  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
leagues  from  the  stream,  it  appears  to  be  made  up  of 
a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys,  somewhat  larger,  and 
seemingly  more  fertile,  than  those  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. IJeyond  these  plains,  over  against  Jericho, 
where  we  are  to  look  for  the  mountains  of  Abarim, 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  land  of  Moab,  our  pros- 
pect is  interrupted  by  an  exceeding  high  ridge  of  des- 
olate mountains,  no  otherwise  diversified  than  by  a 
succession  of  naked  rocks  and  precipices,  rendered 
in  several  places  more  frightful,  by  a  multiplicity  of 
torrents  which  fall  on  each  side  of  them.  This  ridge 
is  continued  all  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Dead 
sea,  as  far  as  our  eye  can  conduct  us,  afl^brding,  all  the 
way,  a  most  lonesome  and  melancholy  prospect,  not 
a  Httle  assisted  by  the  intermediate  view  of  a  large, 
stagnating,  unactive  expanse  of  water,  rarely  if  ever 
enlivened  by  any  flocks  of  birds  that  settle  upon  it,  or 
by  so  much  as  one  vessel  of  passage  or  commerce 
that  is  known  to  frequent  it.  Such  is  the  general  plan 
of  that  j)art  of  the  Holy  Land  which  fell  under  my 
observation."  But  quitting  the  land  of  Moab,  the 
scene  is  greatly  improved  as  we  proceed  further  north- 
ward, and  advance  toward  the  immense  and  fertile 
plains  of  the  Haouran.  Ibn  Haucal  gives  the  same 
name,  Masharik,  to  the  country  of  Haouran,  as  to  the 
plains  near  Damascus,  which  have  always  been  con- 
sidered by  the  orientals  as  a  terrestrial  paradise.  The 
Arabs  report  of  that  city,  that  Mahomet  should  say, 
on  a  distant  sight  of  it,  "  he  would  not  enter  it ;  as 
there  was  but  one  paradise  for  man,  and  he  would  not 
have  his  in  this  world."  "  Beyond  the  mountain,  and 
to  the  south-west  of  Damascus,"  saysaCatholc  mi»- 
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■lonary,  "  the  plain  of  Haouran  begins.  Its  fertility 
is  so  great,  that  it  is  called  the  granary  of  tlie  Turks. 
In  fact,  there  arrive,  ahnost  daily,  caraveins  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  which  carry  away  the  com. 
The  meal  made  of  it  is  excellent,  whereof  they 
make  loaves  about  two  feet  long,  and  half  a  foot  in 
thickness.  It  will  keep  a  whole  year  without  cor- 
rupting. When  it  grows  dry,  they  steep  it  in  water, 
and  find  it  as  good  as  if  new  made.  Both  rich  and 
poor  |)refer  it  to  all  other  sorts  of  bread."  (Journey 
from  Aleppo  to  Damascus.  1736.  8vo.  p.  66.)  Vol- 
ney,  too,  tlescribes  them  as  "  the  immense  plains  of 
Haouran  ;"  their  length,  as  "  five  or  six  days' journey ;" 
and  their  soil  as  most  fruitful.     See  Bash  an. 

With  this  description  agrees  the  request  of  the 
tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manas- 
seh  to  Moses:  (Numb,  xxxii.  1 — 5.)  "  This  country  is 
a  land  for  cattle, — if  we  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight, 
give  us  this  land  for  a  possession."  The  tribe  of  Reu- 
ben lay  to  the  south  ;  east  of  this  tribe  was  the  desert ; 
west  of  it  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  sea ;  north  of  it 
was  the  tribe  of  Gad  ;  and  southward  a  tract  overrun 
by  the  Israelites,  but  afterwards  recovered  by  the  Mo- 
abites.  This  tribe  appears  to  have  had  mountains 
accompanying  the  side  of  the  Jordan  ;  but  as  moun- 
tains supply  streams,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they 
had  many  intervals  of  great  fertility.  The  tribe  of 
Gad  lay  north  of  Reuben  ;  and  it  would  appear  that 
the  mountains  receded  from  the  Jordan,  in  the  terri- 
tories of  this  tribe.  The  eastern  parts  of  these  moun- 
tains were  habitable  ;  but  whether  the  descendants  of 
these  Israelites  possessed  those  parts  may  be  doubt- 
ed ;  perhaps,  only  partially.  The  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  or  Eastern  Manasseh,  extended  north  to  the 
southern  ridge  of  Lebanon,  and  the  springs  of  Jor- 
dan :  the  same,  no  doubt,  may  be  affirmed  of  these 
parts  as  of  those  pertaining  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali ; 
which  we  shall  next  proceed  to  describe. 

Dandini,  speaking  of  mount  Lebanon,  says,  "This 
country  consists  in  elevated  and  stony  mountains,  ex- 
tending north  and  south.  Nevertheless,  the  industry 
and  labor  of  man  have  made  it  one  uniform  plain  ; 
for,  gathering  into  dikes  the  stones  which  are  scattered 
about,  they  form  continued  walls,  and  constantly  going 
forwards,  they  raise  others  in  succession  higher  ;  so 
that  at  length,  by  means  of  equalizing  hills  and  val- 
leys, they  convert  a  barren  mountain  into  a  beautiful 
level,  easily  susceptible  of  culture,  and  at  once  fertile 
and  delightful.  It  abounds  in  corn,  excellent  wine, 
oil,  cotton,  silk,  wax,  wood,  animals  wild  and  tame, 
especially  goats.  There  are  but  few  small  animals, 
the  winter  being  severe,  and  the  snow  perpetual. 
There  are  many  sheep,  fat  and  large  as  those  of  Cy- 
prus, and  others  in  the  Levant.  In  the  forests  are 
wild  boars,  bears,  tigers,  and  other  animals  of  the  same 
nature.  The  rest  of  the  plains  abounds  in  partridges, 
which  are  as  large  as  common  hens.  There  are  no 
dove-cotes,  but  quantities  of  pigeons,  turtle  doves, 
thrushes,  becca-figos,  and  other  kinds  of  birds.  There 
are  also  eagles.  They  do  not  dig  around  the  vines, 
but  till  the  ground  with  oxen  ;  the  plants  being  set  in 
straight  lines,  at  proper  distances.  Neither  do  they 
prop  them,  but  let  them  trail  on  the  ground.  The 
wine  they  produce  is  delicate  and  agreeable.  There 
are  grapes  as  large  as  plums.  The  size  of  the  bunches 
of  grapes  is  surprising :  and  when  I  saw  them,  I  easi- 
ly discovered  why  the  Hebrews  had  so  great  long- 
ing to  taste  them,  and  why  they  so  passionately  de- 
sired to  conquer  the  Promised  Land,  after  having 
seen  the  specimen  which  the  spies  brought  from  the 
nei((hlx)ring  district.     These  mountains,  then,  do  not 


only  abound  in  stones,  but  in  all  sorts  of  provisions." 
De  la  Roque  describes  the  western  face  of  Libanus, 
and  the  valley  between  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  in 
the  highest  terms,  as  to  fruitfulness,  pleasantness,  and 
salubrity  ;  but  the  south  aspect  of  Lebanon  he  did  not 
visit.  The  following  account  of  the  Jordan,  which 
takes  its  rise  in  these  mountains,  is  principally  extract- 
ed from  that  writer ;  who  has  taken  much  pains  on 
the  subject.  The  source  of  the  river  Jordan  is  incon- 
testably  in  the  mountains  of  Anti-Libanus,  in  the  re- 
gion now  called  Wad-et-tein ;  it  is  subject  to  the  pa- 
cha of  Damascue,  and  comprehends  the  mount 
Hermon  of  the  ancients.  The  Jordan  rises  near  the 
district  anciently  called  Panium,  or  Paneas,  where 
the  city  Paneades  stood,  which  was  afterwards  called 
Cesarea  Philippi.  Josephus  indeed  says  the  true 
source  of  the  Jordan  was  at  Phiala,  in  the  Trachoni- 
tis,  from  whence  it  flowed  by  subterranean  passages, 
till  it  appeared  at  Panium.  Phiala  was  a  round  ba- 
sin, always  full,  never  running  over.  Panium,  says 
the  same  writer,  was  a  grotto,  excavatetl  by  nature  at 
the  foot  of  a  high  mountain  ;  it  is  extremely  deep,  and 
filled  with  a  standing  water ;  and  from  below  issue 
the  fountains  of  Jordan.  Pliny  says  much  the  same  ; 
to  which  Eusebius  adds,  that  the  mountain  also  was 
named  Panium.  But  in  another  place,  he  says,  the 
river  Jordan  rose  at  a  small  town  called  Dan,  four 
thousand  paces  distant  from  Paneas.  So  that  two 
fountains  uniting  their  streams  united  also  their  names 
— Jor-Dan.  Eugene  Roger,  who  travelled  in  the  Holy 
Land  in  1636,  says,  Jor  is  a  small  village  in  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Libanus,  south, 
whence  the  principal  source  of  the  Jordan  issues, 
about  a  league  from  Dan.  These  two  villages,  he 
says,  are  inhabited  by  Druses,  who  breed  many  goats. 
Notwithstanding  these  testimonies,  however,  some 
modern  critics  have  thought  that  only  one  source  is 
entitled  to  the  honor  of  originating  the  Jordan.  We 
have  hinted  that  the  region  of  Wad-et-tein,  where 
all  the  inhabitants  of  mount  Libanus  place  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan,  included  the  mount  Hermon  of  the  an- 
cients,— or  a  part  of  this  mountain  ; — as  the  whole 
was  of  great  extent,  and  had  various  appellations. 
Among  others,  that  part  of  it  where  the  grotto  Pa- 
neas was  received  the  name  of  Panion,  being  conse- 
crated to  the  god  Pan,  the  deity  of  mountains,  forests, 
and  chases.  Here  his  image  was  worshipped,  and  a 
temple  probably  erected,  which  became  the  cause  of 
establishing  a  small  town  ;  which  in  succeeding  ages 
received  various  names,  as  Cesarea  Philippi,  Claudia 
Cesarea,  and  Neroniadas ;  but  this  last,  being  odious, 
was  not  permanent ;  the  town  recovered  its  name  of 
Cesarea  Philippi,  then  of  Paneades,  or  Banias,  which 
it  retains,  though  some  of  the  Mahometans  call  it  Be- 
lina.  William  of  Tyre  informs  us  that  near  to  this 
city  was  a  vast  forest,  named,  in  his  rime,  the  forest  of 
Paneades  ;  a  very  pro])er  place  for  feeding  sheep  ;  and 
that  a  prodigious  multitude  of  Arabs  and  Turcomans, 
after  having  made  a  peace  with  Godfrey  of  Bologne, 
retired  thither.  The  Jordan  is  but  an  inconsiderable 
stream,  till,  after  receiving  several  rivulets,  and  by  the 
nature  of  the  country,  after  running  two  or  three 
leagues,  it  forms  what  is  now  called  the  marsh  of 
Jordan,  anciently  lake  Merom  ;  which  extends  about 
two  leagues  in  circumference,  when  the  snows  melt 
on  mount  Libanus,  but  is  dry  in  the  heats  of  summer. 
This  marsh  is  almost  wholly  overgrown  with  reeds, 
of  that  kind  which  is  used  for  writing  with,  and  for  the 
fledging  of  arrows.  The  environs  of  the  lake  are  full 
of  tigers,  bears,  and  even  lions,  which  descend  fronn 
the  neighboring  mountains.    Coming  out  of  this  lake 
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the  Jordan  resumes  its  course  southwards,  and,  at 
half  a  league's  distance,  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge, 
which  the  inhabitants  call  Jacob's  bridge,  because 
they  say  it  was  in  this  place  that  the  patriarch  wres- 
tled with  the  angel.  After  a  course  of  eight  or  nine 
leagues,  the  river  enters  the  lake  of  Genesareth,  or 
the  aea  of  Galilee,  or  of  Tiberias.  Having  passed 
through  this  lake,  it  issues  near  the  ruins  of  Scy- 
tliopolis,  and,  after  about  thirty  leagues,  loses  itself  in 
the  Dead  sea.     See  Jordan. 

Vohiey  says,  "  As  we  approach  the  Jordan,  the 
country  becomes  more  hilly  and  better  watered  ;  tlie 
valley  through  which  this  river  flows  abounds,  in 
general,  in  pasturage,  es})ecially  in  the  upper  part  of 
it.  As  for  the  river  itself,  it  is  very  far  from  being  of 
that  impoitance  which  we  are  apt  to  assign  to  it.  The 
Arabs,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  name  of  Jordan,  call 
it  El-Sharia.  Its  breadth  between  the  two  principal 
lakes,  in  few  places  exceeds  sixty  or  eighty  feet ;  but 
its  dej)th  is  about  ten  or  twelve.  In  winter  it  over- 
flows its  narrow  channel ;  and,  swelled  by  the  rains, 
forms  a  sheet  of  water  sometimes  a  quarter  of  a  league 
broad.  The  time  of  its  overflowing  is  generally  in 
March,  when  the  snows  melt  on  the  mountains  of  the 
Sbaik ;  at  which  time,  more  than  any  other,  its  wa- 
ters are  troubled,  and  of  a  yellow  hue,  and  its  course 
is  impetuous.  Its  banks  are  covered  with  a  thick 
forest  of  reeds,  willows,  and  various  shrubs,  which 
lerve  as  an  asylum  for  wild  boars,  ounces,  jackalls, 
hares,  and  different  kinds  of  birds."  See  Jer. 
xhx.  19. 

The  reader  will  consider  the  Dead  sea  as  beingr 
originally  divided  into  several  streams,  running  among 
low  grounds,by  which  they  were  absorbed ;  and  among 
which  they  fertilized  the  fields,  the  gardens,  and  oth- 
er delights  of  the  inhabitants.  The  present  vicinity 
of  Damascus  is  the  nearest  approach  to  this  idea  of 
the  "  cities  of  the  plain."  The  waters  which  render 
this  city  so  enchanting  terminate  in  a  marsh,  as  we 
presume  those  of  the  Jordan  did ;  without  reaching 
the  ocean,  or  falling  into  any  other  river.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  may  elucidate  this  conception :  "  Da- 
mascus is  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  pacha. 
The  Arabs  call  it  El-Sham,  agreeably  to  their  custom 
of  bestowing  the  name  of  the  country  on  its  capital. 
The  ancient  oriental  name  of  Demeshk  is  known 
only  to  geographers.  The  city  is  situated  in  a  vast 
plain,  oj)en  to  the  south  and  east,  and  shut  in  toward 
the  west  and  the  north  by  mountains,  which  limit  the 
view  at  no  great  distance  ;  but,  in  return,  a  number 
of  rivulers  rise  from  these  mountains,  which  render 
the  territory  of  Damascus  tlie  best  watered  and  most 
dehcious  province  of  all  Syria;  the  Arabs  speak  of  it 
with  enthusiasm  ;  and  think  they  can  never  suffi- 
ciently extol  the  freshness  and  verdure  of  its  orchards, 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  its  fruits,  its  numerous 
streams,  and  the  clearness  of  its  rills  and  fountains. 
No  city  contains  so  many  canals  and  fountains ;  each 
house  has  one ;  and  all  these  waters  are  furnished  by 
three  rivulets,  or  branches  of  the  same  river,  which, 
after  fertilizing  the  gardens  for  a  course  of  three 
'eagues,  flow  into  a  hollow  of  the  desert,  to  the  south- 
east, where  they  form  a  morass  called  Behairat-el- 
Mardj,  or  the  Lake  of  the  Mead^nv."  (Volney,  vol. 
^.  p.  2G9.)  Another  writer  says,  "  This  lake  is  three 
leagues  from  Damascus,  toward  the  east,  ten  or 
twelve  leagues  long,  and  five  or  six  broad.  It  pro- 
duces excellent  fish,  and  the  copse  which  surrounds 
it,  a  great  quantity  of  game.  The  wonder  is,  that 
though  it  receives  not  ordy  the  above-mentioned  river, 
but  many  stray  waters  besides,  yet  it  never  overflows. 
30 


Returning  now  to  the  head  of  the  Jordan,  we  find 
the  tribes  of  NaphtaU  and  Asher.  To  Naphtali  we 
have  attended  in  part.  Maundrell  gives  us  reason  to 
suppose,  that  Asher,  lying  on  the  sea-coast,  had  some 
advantages  which  Naphtali  had  not.  He  says,  "A 
very  fertile  plain  extends  itself  to  a  vast  compass  be- 
fore Tyre."  "  The  plain  of  Acra  extends  itself  in 
length  from  mount  Saron  as  far  as  Carmel,  which  i 
at  least  six  good  hours  ;  and  in  breadth,  between  the 
sea  and  the  mountains,  it  is  in  most  places  two 
hours  over.  It  enjoys  good  streams  of  water  at  con- 
venient distances,  and  every  thing  else  that  might 
render  it  both  pleasant  and  fruitful.  But  this  deli- 
cious plain  is  now  almost  desolate,  being  suffered,  for 
want  of  culture,  to  run  up  to  rank  weeds,  which  were, 
at  the  time  when  we  passed  it,  as  high  as  our  horses' 
backs.  The  plain  of  Esdraelon  is  of  vast  extent, 
and  very  fertile,  but  uncultivated  ;  only  serving  the 
Arabs  for  pasturage." — "We  turned  out  of  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  and  entered  the  precincts  of  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  From  hence  our  road  lay,  for 
about  four  houi-s,  through  narrow  valleys,  pleasantly 
wooded  on  both  sides."  As  to  Zebuhm,  Maundrell 
only  mentions  in  one  place  his  being  "  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  crossing  the  delicious  plain  of  Zebuhm," — to 
that  of  Acra.  "  Our  stage  this  day  was  somewhat 
less  than  seven  hours  ;  it  lay  about  W.  by  N.  through 
a  country  very  delightful,  and  fertile  beyond  imagi- 
nation." 

Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  speaking  of  this  district,  says, 
"  After  leaving  Shef 'hamer,  the  mountainous  territo- 
ry begins,  and  the  road  winds  among  valleys  covered 
with  beautiful  trees.  Passing  these  hills,  we  entered 
that  part  of  Galilee  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Zabulun  ;  whence,  according  to  the  triumphal  song 
of  Deborah  and  Barak,  issued  to  the  battle  against 
Sisera  '  they  that  handled  the  pen  of  the  writer.'  The 
scenerj'  is,  to  the  full,  as  delightful  as  in  the  rich  vales 
upon  the  south  o^  the  Crimea:  it  reminded  us  of  the 
finest  parts  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  The  soil,  although 
stony,  is  exceedingly  rich,  but  now  entirely  neglected. 

Had  it  pleased  Djezzar  to  encourage  the  labors  of 

the  husbandman,  he  might  have  been  in  possession  of 
more  wealth  and  ])ower  than  any  pacha  in  the  grand 
Siguier's  dominions.  The  delightful  plain  of  Zabu- 
lun a[)peared  every  where  covered  with  spontaneous 
vegetation,  flourishing  in  the  wildest  exuberance." 
(p.  400.)  .  .  ."  We  left  our  route  to  visit  the  elevated 
mount  where  it  is  believed  that  Christ  preached  to  hi* 
disciples  that  memorable  sermon,  concentrating  tho 
sum  and  substance  of  every  Christian  virtue.  Hay- 
ing attained  die  highest  point  of  it,  a  view  was  pre- 
sented, which,  for  its  grandeur,  independently  of  the 
interest  excited  by  the  diflferent  objects  contained  in 
it,  has  no  parallel  in  the  Holy  Land.  From  this  situ- 
ation we  perceived  that  the  plain,  over  which  we  had 
been  so  long  riding,  was  itself  very  elevated.  Par 
beneath  appeared  other  plains,  one  lower  than  the  oth- 
er, in  hat  regular  gradation  concerning  which  obser- 
vations were  recently  ma?1e,  and  extending  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  or  oea  of  Galilee.  This  im- 
mense lake,  almost  equal,  in  tht.  grandeur  of  its  appear- 
ance, to  that  of  Geneva,  spreads  its  waters  over  all  the 
lower  territory,  extending  fvor^  the  north-east  towards 
the  south-west,  and  then  bearu.g  east  of  us.  Its  east- 
ern shores  present  a  sublime  scene  of  mountains,  ex- 
tending toward  the  north  and  south,  and  seeming  to 
close  it  in  at  either  extremity ;  both  towards  Chora- 
zin,  where  the  Jordan  enters  ;  and  the  Aulon,  or  Cam- 
pus Magnus,  through  which  it  flows  to  the  Dead  sea. 
The  cultivated  plains  reaching  to  its  borders,  which 
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vre  beheld  at  an  amazing  depth  below  our  view,  re- 
sembled, by  the  various  hues  their  different  produce 
exhibited,  the  motley  pattern  of  a  vast  carpet.  To  the 
north  appeared  snowy  summits,  towering  beyond  a 
series  of  intervening  mountains,  with    unspeakable 

Eeatness.  We  considered  them  as  the  summits  of 
bjmus  ;  but  the  iVrabs  belonging  to  our  caravan 
called  the  principal  eminence  Jebel  el  Sieh,  saying  it 
was  near  Damascus;  probably,  therefore,  a  part  of 
the  chain  of  Libanus.  This  summit  was  so  lofty, 
tliat  the  snow  entirely  covered  the  upper  part  of  it ; 
not  lying  in  patches,  as  I  have  seen  it,  during  sum- 
mer, upoji  the  tops  of  very  elevated  mountains,  (for 
instance,  that  of  Ben  Nevis  in  Scotland,)  but  invest- 
ing all  the  higher  part  with  that  perfect  white  and 
smooth  velvet-like  appearance  which  snow  only  ex- 
hibits when  it  is  very  deep  ;  a  striking  spectacle  in 
such  a  climate,  where  the  beholder,  seeking  protec- 
tion from  a  burning  sun,  almost  considers  the  firma- 
ment to  be  on  fire.  The  elevated  plains  upon  the 
mountainous  territory  beyond  the  northern  extremi- 
ty of  the  lake  are  called  by  a  name,  in  Arabic,  which 
signifies  *the  Wilderness.'  To  the  south-west,  at  the 
distance  of  only  twelve  miles,  we  beheld  mount  Tha- 
bor,  having  a  conical  form,  and  standing  quite  insu- 
lar, upon  the  northern  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
The  mountain  whence  this  superb  view  was  present- 
ed consists  entirely  of  limestone  ;  the  prevailing  con- 
stituent of  all  the  mountains  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine."  (p.  456.)  "As  we 
rode  towards  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  the  guides  pointed 
to  a  sloping  spot  from  the  heights  upon  our  right, 
whence  we  had  descended,  as  the  place  where  the 
miracle  was  accomplished  by  which  our  Saviour  fed 
the  multitude  ;  it  is,  therefore,  called  *  The  Multipli- 
cation of  Bread  ;'  as  the  mount  above,  where  the 
sermon  was  preached  to  the  disciples,  is  called  '  The 
Mountain  of  Beatitudes,'  from  the  expressions  used 
in  the  beginning  of  that  discourse.  This  part  of  the 
Holy  Land  is  very  full  of  wild  animals.  Antelopes 
are  in  great  number.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
these  beautiful  quadrupeds  in  their  natural  state, 
feeding  among  the  thistles  and  tall  herbage  of  these 
plains,  and  bounding  before  us  occasionally,  as  we 
disturbed  them.  Tlie  Arabs  frequently  take  them  in 
the  chase.  The  lake  now  continued  in  view  upon 
our  left.  The  wind  rendered  its  surface  rough,  and 
called  to  mind  the  situation  of  our  Saviour's  disciples, 
when,  in  one  of  the  small  vessels  which  traverse  these 
waters,  they  were  tossed  in  a  storm,  and  saw  Jesus, 
m  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night,  walking  to  them 
upon  the  waves.  Matt.  xiv.  24.  Often  as  this  subject 
nas  been  painted,  combining  a  number  of  circum- 
stances adapted  for  the  representation  of  sublimity, 
no  artist  has  been  aware  of  the  uncommon  grandeur 
of  the  scenery,  memorable  on  account  of  the  transac- 
tion. The  lake  of  Genesareth  is  surrounded  by  ob- 
jects well  calculated  to  heighten  the  solemn  impres- 
sion made  by  such  a  picture  ;  and,  independent  of  the 
local  feehngs  likely  to  be  excited  in  its  contemplation, 
affords  one  of  the  most  striking  prospects  in  the  Ho- 
ly Land.  It  is  by  comparison  alone  that  any  due  con- 
ception of  the  appearance  it  presents  can  be  convey- 
ed to  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  seen  it :  and, 
speaking  of  it  com]:)aratively,  it  may  be  described  as 
longer  and  finer  than  any  of  our  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  lakes,  although,  perhaps,  it  yields  in 
majesty  to  the  stupendous  features  of  Loch  Lomond, 
in  Scotland.  It  does  not  possess  the  vastness  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  although  it  much  resembles  it  in  par- 
ticular points  of  view.    The  lake  of  Locarno,  in  Italy, 


comes  nearest  to  it  m  point  of  picturesque  oeautv,  a 
though  it  is  destitute  of  any  thing  similar  to  the  islanc 
by  which  that  majestic  piece  of  water  is  adorned.    ] 
is  inferior  in  magnitude,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  heigl 
of  its  surrounding  mountains,  to  the  lake  Asphaltitee 
but  its  broad  and  extended  surface,  covering  the  boi 
torn  of  a  profound  valley,  environed  by  lofty  and  pre 
cipitous   eminences,   added  to  the  im})re8sion  of 
certain  reverential  awe  under  which  every  Christia 
pilgrim  approaches  it,  give  it  a  character  of  dignit 
unparalleled  by  any  similar  scenery."  (p.  462.)  '•  O 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  in  the  most  fertile  part  of  a 
the   land  of  Canaan,  (which,  though  a  solitude,  w 
found  like  one  vast  meadow,  covered  with  the  richee 
pasture,)  the  tribe  of  Issachar  rejoiced  in  their  tents. 
"The  road  was  mountainous,  rocky,  and  full  o 
loose  stones;  yet  the  cultivation  was  every  when 
marvellous  :  it  afforded  one  of  the  most  striking  pic 
tures  of  human  industry  which  it  is  possible  to  be 
hold.     The   limestone   rocks   and   stony   valleys  o 
Judea  were  entirely  covered  with  plantations  of  figs 
vines,  and  olive  trees ;  not  a  single  spot  seemed  to  b« 
neglected.   The  hills,  from  their  bases  to  their  upmosi 
summits,  were  entirely  covered  with  gardens ;  all  o 
these   were  free    from   weeds,   and  in   the    highes 
state  of  agricultural  perfection.     Even  the  sides  o: 
the  most  barren  mountains  had  been  rendered  fer- 
tile, by  being  divided  into  terraces,  like  steps  rising 
one  above  another,  whereon  soil  had  been  accumu 
lated  with  astonishing  labor.     Among  the  standing 
crops,  we  noticed  millet,  cotton,  linseed,  and  tobac 
CO,  and,  occasionally,  small  fields  of  barley.     A  sight 
of  this  territory  can  alone  convey  any  adequate  ide« 
of  its  surprising  produce  ;  it  is  truly  the  Eden  of  the 
East,  rejoicing  in  the  abundance  of  its  wealth.     Un- 
der a  wise  and  a  beneficent  government,  the  produce 
of  the  Holy  Land  would  exceed  all  calculation.     Its 
perennial  harvest ;  the  salubrity  of  its  air  ;  its  limpid 
springs  ;  its  rivers,  lakes,  and  matchless  plains ;  iti 
hills  and  vales  ; — all  these,  added  to  the  serenity  of 
the  climate,  prove  this  land  to  be  indeed    '  a  field 
which  the  Lord  hath  blessed:  God  hath  given.it  of 
the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and 
plenty  of  corn  and  wine.' "     The  reader  will  recol- 

•  r  tint  this  account  refers  to  the  territory  passed 
through  in  the  route  from  Acre  to  Tiberias  and  Je- 
rusalem. A  less  flattering  picture  is  drawn  of  the 
direct  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Joppa  ;  and  of  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  desert  to  the  south.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  these  parts  main- 
tained numerous  flocks  and  herds,  anciently,  and  that 
places  are  not  wanting  where  the  same  might  be 
maintained,  at  this  day,  did  circumstances  admit  the 
necessary  safety  and  protection. 

Dr.  Shaw  gives  the  following  account  of  the  tribes 
of  Issachar,  Benjamin,  Judah,  and  Dan  :  "  Leaving 
mount  Carmel  to  the  N.  W.  we  pass  over  the  S.  W. 
corner  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  lot  formerly  of 
the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  the  most  fertile  portion  of 
the  land  of  Canaan.  The  most  extensive  part  of  it 
lieth  to  the  eastward,  where  our  prospect  is  bound- 
ed, at  about  fifteen  miles'  distance,  by  the  mountains 
of  Hermon  and  Tabor,  and  by  those  ujion  which 
the  city  of  Nazareth  is  situated.  Advancing  further 
into  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  we  have  still  a  fine 
arable  country,  though  not  so  level  as  the  former ; 
where  the  landscape  is  changed  every  hour  by  the 
intervention  of  some  piece  of  rising  ground,  a  grove 
of  trees,  or  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  village.  The 
country  begins  to  be  rugged  and  uneven  at  Samaria, 
the  north  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  front 
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whence,  through  Sichem,  all  the  way  to  Jerusalem, 
we  liave  nothing  but  mountains,  narrow  dejilits^  and 
valleys  of  different  extents.  Of  the  former,  the 
mountains  of  E{)hraim  are  the  largest,  being  most 
of  them  shaded  with  large  forest  trees ;  whilst  the 
valleys  below  are  long  and  spacious,  not  inferior  in 
fertility  to  the  best  part  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar. 
The  mountains  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamhi,  which  he 
still  further  to  the  southward,  are  generally  more 
naked,  having  their  ranges  much  shorter,  and  con- 
sequently their  valleys  more  frequent.  In  the  same 
disposition  is  the  district  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ; 
tliough  the  mountains  of  Quarantania,  those  of  En- 
gaddi,  and  others  that  border  on  the  plains  of  Jericho 
and  the  Dead  sea,  are  as  high,  and  of  as  great  ex- 
tent, as  those  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  Some  of  the 
valleys,  likewise,  which  belong  to  this  tribe,  such  as 
that  of  Repliaim,  Eschol,  and  others,  merit  an  equal 
regard  with  that  parcel  of  ground  which  Jacob  gave 
to  his  son  Joseph,  Gen.  xlviii.  22.  But  the  neighbor- 
hood of  RaiTiah  and  Lydda  is  nearly  of  the  same 
arable  and  fertile  nature  with  that  of  the  half-tribe 
of  Manasseh,  and  equally  inclineth  to  be  plain  and 
level.  The  latter  of  these  circumstances  agreeth 
also  with  the  tribe  of  Dan,  whose  country,  notwith- 
standing, is  not  so  fruitful,  having  in  most  parts  a 
less  depth  of  soil ;  and  bordereth  upon  the  sea-coast 
in  a  range  of  mountains." 

Of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  Maundrell  says,  "  All 
along  this  day's  travel  from  Kane  Leban  to  Beer, 
and  also  as  far  as  we  could  see  round,  the  country 
discovered  a  quite  different  face  from  what  it  had 
before ;  presenting  nothing  to  the  view,  in  most 
places,  but  naked  rocks,  mountains,  and  precipices. 
At  sight  of  which,  pilgrims  are  apt  to  be  much  as- 
tonished and  balked  in  their  expectations;  finding 
that  country  in  such  an  inhospitable  condition,  con- 
cerning whose  pleasantness  and  plenty  they  had  be- 
fore formed  in  their  minds  such  high  ideas,  from  the 
description  given  of  it  in  the  Word  of  God  ;  inso- 
much that  it  almost  startles  their  faith,  when  they 
reflect,  How  could  it  be  possible  for  a  land  like  this 
to  supply  food  for  so  prodigious  a  number  of  in- 
habitants as  are  said  to  have  been  polled  in  the  twelve 
tribes  at  one  time  ?  the  sum  given  in  by  Joab,  2  Sam. 
ixiv.  amounting  to  no  less  than  thirteen  hundred 
thousand  fighting  men,  besides  women  and  children. 
But  it  is  certain  that  any  man,  who  is  not  a  little 
biased  to  infidelity  before,  may  see,  as  he  passes 
along,  arguments  enough  to  support  his  faith  against 
such  scruples.  For  it  is  obvious  for  any  one  to  ob- 
serve, that  these  rocks  and  hills  must  have  been 
anciently  covered  with  earth,  and  cultivated,  and 
made  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  inhab- 
itants no  less  than  if  the  country  had  been  all  plain, 
nay,  perhaps,  much  more  ;  forasmuch  as  such  a 
mountainous  and  uneven  surface  affords  a  larger 
space  of  ground  for  cultivation  than  this  country 
would  amount  to,  if  it  were  all  reduced  to  a  perfect 
level.  For  the  husbanding  of  these  mountains,  their 
manner  was  to  gather  up  the  stones,  and  place  them 
in  several  lines,  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  in  form 
of  a  wall.  By  such  borders,  they  supported  the 
mould  from  tumbling,  or  being  washed  down ;  and 
formed  many  beds  of  excellent  soil,  rising  gradually 
one  above  another  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
mountains.  Of  this  form  of  culture  you  see  evi- 
dent footsteps  wherever  you  go  in  all  the  mountains 
of  Palestine.  Thus  the  very  rocks  were  made  fruit- 
ful. And  perhaps  there  is  no  spot  of  ground  in  this 
whole  land  that  was  not  formerly  improved,  to  the 


production  of  something  or  other  mmistering  to  t)ie 
sustenance  of  human  life.  For,  than  the  plain 
countries  nothing  can  be  more  fruitful,  whether  for 
the  production  of  corn  or  cattle,  and  consequently 
of  milk.  The  hills,  though  improi)er  for  all  cattle, 
except  goats,  yet  being  disposed  into  such  beds  as 
are  afore  described,  served  very  well  to  bear  com, 
melons,  gourds,  cucumbers,  and  such  like  gar  eu 
stuff,  which  makes  the  principal  food  of  these  coun- 
tries for  several  months  in  tlie  year.  The  most 
rocky  parts  of  all,  which  coulJ  not  well  be  adjusted 
in  that  manner  for  the  production  of  corn,  might 
yet  serve  for  the  plantation  of  vines  and  ohve-trees; 
which  delight  to  extract  the  one  its  fatness,  the  other 
its  sprightly  juice,  chiefly  out  of  such  dry  and  flinty 
places.  And  the  great  j)lain  joining  to  the  Dead 
sea,  which,  by  reason  of  its  saltness,  might  be  thought 
unserviceable,  both  for  cattle,  corn,  olives,  and  vines, 
had  yet  its  proper  usefulness,  for  the  nourishment  of 
bees,  and  for  the  fabric  of  honey  ;  of  which  Josephus 
gives  us  his  testimony.  (De  Bell.  Jud.  hb.  v.  cap.  4.) 
And  I  have  reason  to  believe  it,  because  when  I  wa» 
there,  I  perceived  in  many  places  a  smell  of  honey 
and  wax,  as  strong  as  if  one  had  been  in  an  apiary. 
Why,  then,  might  not  this  country  very  well  main- 
tain the  vast  number  of  its  inhabitants,  being  in  every 
part  so  productive  of  either  milk,  corn,  wine,  oil,  or 
honey  ?  which  are  the  principal  food  of  these  east' 
ern  nations ;  the  constitution  of  their  bodies,  and  the 
nature  of  their  clime,  inclining  them  to  a  more  ab- 
stemious diet  than  we  use  in  England,  and  other 
colder  regions." 

The  following  description  from  Volney,  includes 
the  tribes  of  Simeon  and  Judah :  "  Palestine,  in  its 
present  state,  comprehends  the  whole  country  in- 
cluded between  the  Mediterranean  to  the  west,  the 
chain  of  mountains  to  the  east,  and  two  lines,  one 
drawn  to  the  south,  by  Kan  Younes,  and  the  other 
to  the  north,  between  Kaisaria  and  the  rivulet  of 
Yasa.  This  whole  tract  is  almost  entirely  a  level 
plain,  without  cither  river  or  rivulet  in  summer,  but 
watered  by  several  torrents  in  winter.  Notwith- 
standing this  dryness,  the  soil  is  good,  and  may  even 
be  termed  fertile ;  for  when  the  winter  rains  do  not 
fail,  every  thing  springs  up  in  abundance ;  and  the 
earth,  which  is  black  and  fat,  retains  moisture  suffi- 
cient for  the  growth  of  grain  and  vegetables  during 
the  summer.  More  dourra,  sesamum,  water-meloni^ 
and  beans,  are  sown  here  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country.  They  also  raise  cotton,  barley,  and 
wheat;  but,  though  the  latter  be  most  esteemed,  it  is 
less  cultivated,  for  fear  of  too  much  inviting  the  ava- 
rice of  the  Turkish  governors,  and  the  rapacity  of 
the  Arabs.  This  country  is  indeed  more  frequently 
plundered  than  any  other  in  Syria ;  for,  being  very 
proper  for  cavalry,  and  adjacent  to  the  desert,  it  lies 
open  to  the  Arabs,  who  are  far  from  satisfied  with 
the  mountains ;  they  have  long  disputed  it  with 
every  power  established  in  it,  and  have  succeeded 
so  far  as  to  obtain  the  concession  of  certain  places, 
on  paying  a  tribute,  from  whence  they  infest  the 
roads,  so  as  to  render  it  unsafe  to  travel  from  Gaza 
to  Acre." 

From  these  testimonies  the  reader  may  collect  the 
general  character  of  this  country,  and  of  those  par- 
cels of  it  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  different  tribes 
respectively.  But  there  is  one  character  of  it  which 
has  never  been  properly  estimated  ;  that  is,  its  strength 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  as  military  science 
stood  in  ancient  days.  If  we  examine  it  as  originally 
described,  and  promised  to  the  sons  of  Israel,  we 
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find  it  bounded,  and  at  the  same  time  effectually  de- 
fended, on  the  east  by  the  whole  length  of  the  river 
Jordan,  and  tlie  Dead  sea;  on  tlie  north  by  the 
mountain  of  Lebanon,  and  its  branches,  which,  of 
course,  afford  strong  grounds  on  which  to  resist  an 
invading  enemy;  on  the  west  by  the  Great  sea, 
where  its  ports  were  not  favorable  to  an  assailant, 
being  but  of  moderate  capacity,  and  ill  calculated  to 
accommodate  a  fleet;  and  on  the  south  by  the 
wearisome  desert,  with  hills,  at  which  the  Israelites 
themselves  had  been  repulsed.  We  conclude,  then, 
that  the  first  departure  from  the  plan  of  settling  this 
peculiar  people  was  a  fatal  eiTor,  since  it  deprived 
the  intended  country  of  so  great  a  proportion  of 
population  as  two  tribes  and  a  half;  whereas,  that 
density  of  poj)ulation  which  these  tribes  must  have 
produced,  would  have  l)eeu  the  security  of  the  whole, 
and  would  have  rendered  it  impregnable.  We  may 
also  infer,  that  had  these  two  tribes  and  a  half  settled 
in  Canaan,  they  would  have  enabled  the  Israelites  to 
have  driven  out  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns  which 
eventually  maintained  their  situations;  so  that  the 
entire  country  would  have  been  completely  Israelite, 
and  the  consequent  uniformity  of  opinion  and  of 
interest  would  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  per- 
manency of  this  compact  and  confirmed  common- 
wealth. The  country  was  also  so  situated,  that  it 
possessed  the  power  of  choosing  what  intercourse  it 
thought  proper  with  surrounding  nations.  For  in- 
stance, caravans  for  traffic  might  rendezvous  at  Da- 
mascus, and  pass  into  Arabia,  or  into  Egypt,  without 
entering,  or  but  little,  the  Israelite  dominions ;  and 
8o  from  Egypt,  to  Damascus,  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
even  to  Bozra ;  while  the  intercourse  between 
Egy})t,  Greece,  and  the  whole  of  Europe,  by  sea, 
was  maintained  without  any  interference  with  the 
ports  of  Palestine.  We  conclude,  then,  that  Balaam 
was  perfectly  correct  when  he  said,  "This  people 
shall  dwell  alone" — secluded,  having  little  commu- 
nication with  other  nations.  That  the  Hebrews  were 
not  hkely  to  perform  voyages  of  long  continuance, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  established  peculiarities  of 
their  food  ;  and  this  may  contribute  to  account  for 
the  employment  of  Tyrians  by  Solomon,  in  his  ex- 
peditious to  Ophir.  In  short,  every  thing  leads  us 
to  consider  this  nation  as  intended  for  an  agricultural, 
eedentaiy,  recluse  people ;  whose  country  was  com- 
pact, and  almost  insulated,  like  themselves  ;  but  these 
mtended  advantages  were  rendered  ineffectual  by 
the  departure  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  nation 
from  the  original  plan  of  their  settlement,  by  which 
it  was  mutilated,  if  not  destroyed ;  and  the  common- 
wealth deprived  of  that  federal  bond,  that  unity  of 
interest,  of  design,  of  religion,  and  of  fraternity, 
which  might  have  resisted  the  efforts  of  enemies  to 
subjugate  separate  parts,  and  so,  by  degrees,  the 
whole. 

Of  the  peculiarities  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan,  we  have  some  interesting  though  imperfect 
notices.  We  have  a  number  of  travels  in  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Jordan,  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
Jerusalem,  whether  from  Acre,  from  Joppsi,  or  from 
Egypt ;  but  for  several  centuries  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
has  remained  almost  unknown.  The  present  inhab- 
itants are  such  banditti,  that  Europeans  are  justified 
in  deeming  it  the  height  of  imprudence  to  venture 
among  them.  Yet  it  seems  possible,  by  obtaining 
powerful  protection,  greatly  to  diminish  this  danger. 
The  late  adventurous  M.  Seetzen  visited  this  re- 
gion in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  Ilis  account 
Is  to  this  effect; — "  I  had  intended  from  Acre  to  visit 


the  ancient  town  of  Edrei,  now  called  Draa,  and  the 
two  Decapolitan  cities  of  Abila,  now  Abil,  and  Ga- 
dara.  The  first  of  these  places,  Edrei,  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  in  the  territory  of  the  king  of  Ba- 
ean,  who,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  Uved  at  Astaroth, 
the  present  Busra,  But  the  country  was  so  infested 
by  the  nomad  Arabs,  that  I  could  procure  neither 
horse,  nor  mule,  nor  ass.  Yussuf  [his  servant]  even 
declared  to  me  a  second  time  that  he  could  not  ven- 
ture to  go  with  me.  It  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  I  at  last  found  a  guide ;  but  to  save  the  only 
coat  which  I  had  to  my  back,  and  which  the  Arabs 
would  not  have  failed  to  have  taken  from  me,  I  was 
obliged  to  make  use  of  a  precaution  sufficiently 
strange,  which  was  to  cover  myself  with  rags ;  in 
fact,  to  assume  the  disguise  of  a  mesloch,  or  com- 
mon beggar.  That  nothing  about  me  might  tempt 
the  rapacity  if  the  Arabs,  I  put  over  my  shirt  an  old 
kombaz,  or  dressing  gown,  and  above  that  an  old 
blue  and  ragged  shift — I  covered  my  head  with  some 
shreds,  and  my  feet  with  old  slippers.  An  old  tat- 
tered Abbai,  thrown  over  my  shouldei-s,  protected 
me  from  the  cold  and  rain,  and  a  branch  of  a  tree 
served  me  for  a  walking  stick.  My  guide,  a  Greek 
Christian,  put  on  nearly  the  same  dress,  and  in  this 
trim  we  traversed  the  country  nearly  ten  days,  often 
stopped  by  the  cold  rains,  which  wetted  us  to  the 
skin.  I  was  also  obliged  to  walk  one  whole  day  in 
the  mud  with  my  feet  bare,  since  it  was  impossible 
to  use  my  slippers  on  that  marshy  land,  completely 
softened  by  the  water.  The  town  of  Draa,  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  side  of  the  route  of  the  pilgrims 
to  Mecca,  is  at  present  uninhabited  and  in  ruins. 
No  remains  of  the  beautiful  ancient  architecture 
could  be  found,  except  a  sarcophagus,  very  well  exe- 
cuted, which  I  saw  near  a  fountain,  to  which  it  serves 
as  a  basin.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built  with  ba- 
salt. The  district  of  El  Botthin  contains  many 
thousand  caverns  made  in  the  rocks,  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  Most  of  the  houses, 
even  in  these  villages,  which  are  yet  inhabited,  are  a 
kind  of  grotto,  composed  of  walls  placed  against  the 
projecting  points  of  the  rocks,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  walls  of  the  inner  chamber,  in  which  the  inhab- 
itants live,  are  partly  of  bare  rock,  and  partly  of 
mason-work.  Besides  these  retreats,  there  are,  in 
this  neighborhood,  a  number  of  very  large  caverns,  the 
construction  of  which  must  have  cost  infinite  labor, 
since  they  are  formed  in  the  hard  rock.  There  is 
only  one  door  of  entrance,  which  is  so  reguUu*ly 
fitted  into  the  rock,  that  it  shuts  like  the  door  of  a 
house.  It  appears,  then,  that  this  country  was  for- 
merly inhabited  by  Troglodytes,  without  reckoning 
the  villages  whose  inhabitants  may  be  regarded  aa 
such.  Tliere  are  still  to  be  found  many  families  liv- 
ing in  caverns,  sufficiently  spacious  to  contain  them 
and  all  their  cattle.  These  immense  caverns  are 
moreover  to  be  found,  in  considerable  numbers,  in 
the  district  of  Al-Jedur,  some  leagues  to  the  south- 
ward  of  M'kess,  where  also  we   met  with  several 

families  of  the  Troglodytes Besides  my  guide, 

I  had  taken  with  me  an  armed  peasant,  and  after  a 
troublesome  walk  we  arrived  at  night  at  a  vast  natu- 
ral cavern,  inhabited  by  a  Mohammedan  family 
After  going  through  a  wide  and  pretty  long  passage, 
we  perceived  at  the  other  end  a  part  of  the  famdy 
assembled  round  a  fire,  and  employed  in  preparing 
supper,  which  consisted  principally  of  a  kind  of 
bouilli,  mixed  with  wild  herbs,  and  gruel  made  of 
wheat.     I  was  wet  through   by  the   rain    and   barf 
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walked  all  day  barefooted.  This  fire  was,  therefore, 
inBufficieni  to  warm  me,  although  the  persons  and 
cattle  which  came  in  at  sun-set  filled  nearly  all  the 
cavern.  I  should  probably  have  passed  a  bad  night, 
if  the  old  father  of  the  family  had  not  kindly  thought 
of  conducting  us,  after  supper,  to  another  cavern  at 
a  small  distance.  After  having  passed  a  door  of  or- 
dinary size,  we  found  there  all  the  flock  of  goats  be- 
longing to  this  Troglodyte,  and  at  the  end  a  large 
empty  space,  where  they  had  lighted  for  us  the  im- 
mense trunk  of  a  tree,  whose  cheerful  blaze  invited 
us  to  sleep  around  it.  The  fire  was  kept  in  all  night, 
and  the  chief  of  this  hospitable  family  brought  us 
also  a  good  mess  of  rice.  The  first  appearance  of 
these  fierce  inhabitants  of  the  rocks  had  given  me 
some  uneasiness,  but  I  afterwards  found  that  they 
were  not  more  barbarous  than  other  peasants  of 
these  districts.  The  old  father  of  the  family  appeared, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  a  sensible  and  humane  man. 
.  .  .  Several  artificial  grottoes  have  been  worked  in 
the  rocks  around  Karrak,  where  wheat  is  preserved 
for  ten  years." 

The  immense  caverns  mentioned  in  Scripture,  in 
which  a  number  of  armed  men  were  hidden,  with 
cattle,  &c.  need  no  longer  excite  surprise.  We 
learn  also  that  the  wonderful  caves  of  the  dead,  the 
last  of  houses  appointed  for  all  living,  were  close  re- 
semblances to  these  dwellings :  so  that  the  house,  or 
the  chambers,  of  death,  is  correct,  as  a  literal  descrip- 
tion of  these  dreary  mansions.  Many  transactions 
might  pass  in  caverns,  in  that  country,  which  would 
appear  common  and  ordinary  there,  though  we 
think  them  wonderfully  strange.  Compare  the  resi- 
dence of  Lot  in  one  of  these  caves,  in  this  very 
neighborhood.  Gen.  xix.  30. 

After  Seetzen,  the  next  traveller  who  has  visited 
these  districts  is  Burckhardt,  who  extended  his 
course  much  farther  south  than  Seetzen,  and,  in- 
deed, traced  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  route 
taken  by  JMoses  and  the  Israelites,  anciently,  when 
traversing  these  countries,  in  their  advance  to  Ca- 
naan. We  shall  give  his  relation  in  his  own  words, 
in  a  letter  (dated  Cairo,  September  12,  1812)  ad- 
dressed to  the  secretary  of  the  Afiican  institution : 
"My  first  station  from  Damascus  was  SaflTad,  (Ja- 
phet,)  a  few  hours  distant  from  Djessr  Beni  Yakoub, 
a  bridge  over  the  Jordan  to  the  south  of  the  lake 
Samachonitis.  From  thence  I  descended  to  the 
shore  of  the  lake  of  Tabarya,  (Tiberias,)  visited  Ta- 
barya,  and  its  neighboring  districts,  ascended  mount 
Tabor,  and  tamed  a  few  days  at  Nazareth.  I  met 
here  a  couple  of  petty  merchants  from  Szalt,  a  castle 
in  the  mountains  of  Balka,  which  I  had  not  been 
able  to  see  during  my  late  tour,  and  which  lies  on 
the  road  I  had  pointed  out  to  myself  for  passing  into 
the  Egyptian  deserts.  I  joined  their  caravan  ;  after 
eight  hours'  march,  we  descended  into  the  valley  of 
i!m  Jordan,  called  El  Ghor, near  Bysan  ;  (Scythopo- 
lis ;)  crossed  the  river,  and  continued  along  its  ver- 
dant banks  for  about  ten  hours,  until  we  reached  the 
river  Zerka,  (Jabbok,)  near  the  place  where  it  emp- 
ties itself  into  the  Jordan.  Turning  then  to  our 
left,  we  ascended  the  eastern  chain,  fonnerly  part  of 
the  district  of  Balka,  and  arrived  at  Szalt,  two  long 
days'  journey  from  Nazareth.  The  inhabitants  of 
Szalt  are  entirely  independent  of  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment ;  they  cultivate  the  ground  for  a  considera- 
ble distance  round  their  habitations,  and  part  of  them 
five  the  whole  year  round  in  tents,  to  watch  their 
harvest  and  to  pasture  their  cattle.  Many  ruined 
places  and  mountains  in  the  district  of  Balka  pre- 


serve the  names  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  eluci> 
date  the  topography  of  the  provinces  that  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben.  Szalt  is  at 
present  the  only  inhabited  place  in  the  Balka,  but 
numerous  Arab  tribes  pasture  tliere  their  camels  and 
sheep.  I  visited  from  thence  the  ruins  of  Aman,  or 
Philadelphia,  five  hours  and  a  half  distant  from 
Szalt  They  are  situated  in  a  valley  on  both  sides 
of  a  rivulet,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Zerka.  A 
large  amphitheatre  is  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
ruins,  which  are  much  decayed,  and  in  every  respect 
inferior  to  those  of  Djerash.  At  four  or  five  hours 
south-east  of  Aman,  are  the  ruins  of  Om  Erresas 
and  El  Kotif,  which  I  could  not  see,  but  which,  ac- 
cording to  report,  are  more  considerable  than  those  of 
Philadelphia.  The  want  of  communication  between 
Szalt  and  the  southern  countries  delayed  my  depart 
ure  for  upwards  of  a  week ;  I  found  at  last  a  guide, 
and  we  reached  Kerek  in  two  days  and  a  half,  after 
having  passed  the  deep  beds  of  the  torrents  El  Wale 
and  El  Modjeb,  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  Nahaliel 
and  Anion.  The  Modjeb  divides  the  district  of  Balka 
from  that  of  Kerek,  as  it  formerly  divided  the  Mo- 
abites  from  the  Amorites.  The  ruins  of  Eleale,  He- 
sebon,  Meon,  Medaba,  Dibon,  Arver,  [for  tliese 
names  see  Numb.  ch.  xxi.  xxxii.]  all  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Arnon,  still  subsist,  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  the  Beni  Israel.  To  the  south  of  the  wild 
torrent  Modjeb  I  found  the  considerable  ruins  of 
Rabbat  Moab,  and,  three  hours  distant  from  them, 
the  town  of  Kerek,  situated  at  about  twelve  hours* 
distance  to  the  east  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Dead  sea.  Kerek  is  an  important  position,  and  its 
chief  is  a  leading  character  m  the  aftaii-s  of  the  des- 
erts of  southern  Syria ;  he  commands  about  1200 
match-locks,  which  are  the  terror  of  the  neighboring 
Aral)  tribes.  About  200  families  of  Greek  Christians, 
of  whom  one  third  have  entirely  embraced  the  nom- 
ad life,  live  here,  distinguished  only  from  theii 
Arab  brethren  by  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  treach- 
ery of  the  Shikh  of  Kerek,  to  whon»  I  had  been  par- 
ticularly recommended  by  a  grandee  of  Damascus, 
obliged  me  to  stay  at  Kerek  about  twenty  days. 
After  having  annoyed  me  in  different  ways,  he  per- 
mitted me  to  accompany  him  southward,  as  he  had 
himself  business  in  the  mountains  of  Djebal,  a  di»- 
trict  which  is  divided  from  that  of  Kerek  l)y  the  deep 
bed  of  the  torrent  El  Ahvsa,  or  El  Kahary,  eight  hours 
distant  from  Kerek.  We  remained  for  ten  days  in 
the  villages  to  the  north  and  south  of  El  Ahsa,  which 
are  inhabited  by  Arabs,  who  have  become  cultiva- 
tors, and  who  sell  the  produce  of  their  fields  to  the 
Bedouins.  The  Shikh,  having  finished  his  business, 
left  me  at  Beszeyra,  a  village  about  sixteen  hours 
south  of  Kerek,  to  shift  for  myself,  after  having  ma- 
liciously recommended  me  to  the  care  of  a  Bedouin, 
with  whose  character  he  must  have  been  acquainted, 
and  who  nearly  stripped  me  of  the  remainder  of  my 
moBey.  I  encountered  here  many  difficulties,  was 
obhged  to  walk  from  one  encampment  to  another, 
until  I  found  at  last  a  Bedouin,  who  engaged  to  carry 
me  to  Egypt  In  his  company  I  continued  south- 
ward, in  the  mountains  of  Shera,  which  are  divided 
from  tlie  north  of  Djebal  by  the  broad  valley  called 
Ghoseyr,  at  about  five  hours'  distance  from  Beszeyra. 
The  chief  place  in  Djebal  is  Tafyle,  and  in  Shera 
the  castle  of  Shobak.  This  chain  of  mountains  is 
a  continuation  of  the  eastern  Syrian  chain,  which 
begins  with  the  Anti-Libanus,  joins  the  Diebel  ol 
Shikh,  forms  the  valley  of  Ghor,  and  borders  th» 
Dead  sea.     The  TaUey  of  Ghor  is  continvied  to  tbr 
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^outh  of  tlie  Dead  sea ;  at  about  sixteen  hours'  dis- 
tance from  tlie  extremity  of  the  Dead  sea,  its  name 
18  changeil  into  that  of  Araba,  and  it  runs  in  almost 
a  straight  Une,  dechning  somewliat  to  the  west,  as 
far  as  Akaba,  at  the  extremity  of  the  eastern  branch 
of  tiie  Red  sea.  The  existence  of  this  valley  a{)- 
pears  to  liave  been  unknown  to  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  geographers,  although  it  is  a  very  remarka- 
ble feature  in  the  geography  of  Syria,  and  Arabia 
Petraja,  and  is  still  more  interesting  for  its  produc- 
tions. In  this  valley  the  manna  is  still  found  ;  it 
drops  from  the  sprigs  of  several  trees,  but  principally 
from  the  Charrab  ;  it  is  collected  by  the  Arabs,  who 
make  cakes  of  it,  and  who  eat  it  with  butter;  they 
call  it  As8<d  Bcyrouk,  or  the  honey  of  Beyrouk.  In- 
digo, gum  arabic,  the  silk  tree  called  Asheyr,  whose 
fruit  encloses  a  white  silky  substance,  of  which  the 
Arabs  twist  their  matches,  grow  in  this  valley.  It  is 
inhabite<i  near  the  Dead  sea  in  summer  time  by  a 
few  Bedouin  pejisants  only,  but  during  the  winter 
months  it  becomes  the  meeting  place  of  upwards  of 
a  dozen  powerful  Arab  tribes.  It  is  [)robable  that 
the  trade  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Red  sea  was 
carried  on  through  this  valley.  The  caravan,  loaded 
at  Eziongeber  with  the  treasures  of  Ophir,  might, 
after  a  march  of  six  or  seven  days,  deposit  its  loads 
n  the  warehouses  of  Solomon.  This  valley  de- 
i!»erves  to  be  thoroughly  known  ;  its  examination  will 
lead  to  many  interesting  discoveries,  and  would  be 
one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  a  Palestine 
iraveller.  At  the  distance  of  a  two  long  days'  jour- 
ney north-east  from  Akaba,  is  a  rivulet  and  viUley 
in  the  Djebel  Shera,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Araba, 
called  VVady  Mousa.  This  place  is  very  interesting 
for  its  antiquities  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city, 
which  I  conjecture  to  be  Petra,  the  capital  of  Arabia 
Petrsea,  a  place  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  Europe- 
i\n  traveller  has  ever  visited.  In  the  red  sand-stone 
of  which  the  valley  is  comj>08ed  are  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  sejjulchres,  entirely  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  the  greater  part  of  them  with  Grecian  orna- 
ments. There  is  a  mausoleum  in  the  shape  of  a 
temple,  of  colossal  dimensions,  likewise  cut  out  of 
tlie  rock,  with  all  its  apartments,  its  vestibule,  peri- 
style, &c.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  si>ecimen  of  Gre- 
cian architecture,  and  in  perfect  preservation.  There 
are  other  mausolea  with  obelisks,  a])paren?iy  in  the 
Egyptian  style,  a  whole  amphitheatre  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  with  the  remains  of  a  palace  and  of  several 
temples.  U})on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  which 
closes  the  narrow  valley  on  its  western  side,  is  the 
tomb  of  Haroun,  (Aaron,  brother  of  Moses.)  It  is 
held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Arabs.  (If  I  recol- 
.ect  right,  there  is  a  passage  in  Eusebius,  in  which 
he  says  that  the  tomb  of  Aaron  was  situated  near 
Petra,)  The  information  of  Pliny  and  Strabo  on 
the  site  of  Petra,  agi-ee  with  the  position  of  Wady 
Mousa.  (See  Sela.)  I  regretted  most  sensibly  that 
I  was  not  in  circumstances  that  admitted  of  my 
observing  these  antiquities  in  all  their  details,  but  it 
was  necess-iry  for  my  siifety  not  to  inspire  tlie  Arabs 
with  suspicions  that  might  probably  have  impeded 
the  progress  of  my  journey,  for  I  was  an  unj)rotect- 
ed  stranger,  known  to  l)e  a  townsman,  and  tlms  an 
object  of  constant  curiosity  to  the  Bedouins,  who 
fratched  all  my  steps  in  order  to  know  why  I  had 
preferred  that  roatl  to  Egypt,  to  the  shorter  one  along 
the  Mediterranean  coast.  It  was  the  intention  of 
my  guide  to  conduct  me  to  Akaba,  where  we  might 
hope  to  meet  witli  some  caravan  for  Egypt.  On  our 
way  to  Akaba.  w«  ^ere,  however,  iufonned  that  a  few 


Arabs  were  preparing  to  cross  the  desert  direct  to 
Cairo,  and  I  preferred  that  route,  because  I  had 
reason  to  apprehend  some  disagreeable  adventures 
at  Akaba,  where  the  pacha  of  Egypt  keeps  a  garri- 
son to  watch  the  Wahabi.  His  officers  I  knew  to 
be  extremely  jealous  of  Arabian  as  well  as  Syrian 
strangers,  and  I  had  notliing  with  me  by  which  I 
might  have  proved  the  nature  of  my  business  in  these 
remote  districts,  nor  even  my  Frank  origin.  We 
therefore  joined  the  caravan  of  Arabs  Allowein,  who 
were  cairying  a  few  camels  to  the  Cairo  rtiarket. 
We  crossed  the  valley  of  Araba,  ascended,  on  the 
other  side  of  it,  the  barren  mountains  of  Beyane,  and 
entered  the  desert  called  El  Ty,  which  is  the  most 
barren  and  horrid  tract  of  country  I  had  ever  seen  ; 
black  flints  cover  the  chalky  or  sandy  ground,  which 
in  most  places  is  without  any  vegetation.  The  tree 
which  produces  the  gum  arabic  grows  in  some  spots 
and  the  tamarisk  is  met  with  here  and  there  :  but  the 
scarcity  of  water  forbids  much  extent  of  vegetation, 
and  the  hungry  camels  are  obliged  to  go  in  the  even- 
ing for  whole  hours  out  of  the  road  in  order  to  find 
some  withered  shnd)s  upon  which  to  feed.  During 
ten  days'  forced  marches,  we  passed  only  four  springs 
or  wells,  of  which  one  only,  at  about  eight  hours 
east  of  Suez,  was  of  sweet  water.  The  others  were 
brackish  and  sulphureous.  We  passed  at  a  short 
distance  to  the  north  of  Suez,  and  arrived  at  Cairo 
by  the  pilgrim  road." 

The  account  transmitted  by  Burckhardt  has  been 
subsequently  verified  by  Mr.  Legh,  a  gentleman  well 
known  by  his  travels  in  Egypt.  His  narration  forma 
an  interesting  portion  of  Dr.  Macmichael's  Journey 
to  Constantinople,  in  1818.  The  perj»lexities  of  the 
learned  in  their  endeavors  to  ascertain  the  site  of 
Petra,  a  city  once  so  famous  and  so  powerful,  are  now 
removed  ;  and  we  have  discovered  demonstrations 
of  a  seat  of  government,  a  considerable  population, 
and  a  respectable  state  of  the  arts,  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  accunmlation  of  rocks,  and  (apparently)  an  un- 
productive desert.  The  existence  of  a  rivulet,  or 
stream  of  water,  at  this  place,  cannot  escape  the 
reader's  notice  ;  and  he  has  been  partly  prepared  for 
residences,  and  even  extensive  dwellings,  among 
rocks,  cut  out  of  them,  or  annexed  to  them,  by  the 
description  Seetzen  has  given  of  the  modern  Trog- 
lodytes by  whom  he  was  received.  The  importance 
of  these  discoveries  is  indis])utable ;  and  the  whole, 
as  already  known,  justifies  the  inference  of  a  state 
of  things,  of  national  power,  and  of  intercourse,  in 
ancient  times,  (and,  probably,  in  the  most  remote  an- 
tiquity with  which  we  are  acquainted,)  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  conception  we  could  previously  form. 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  rlic  accounts  of  ancient  writers 
justified  ;  and  still  n  :e  to  see  the  allusions  and  his- 
torical facts  of  Sr-rij  tire  supported  by  existing  evi- 
dences, to  which  no  possible  imputation  of  inaccu- 
racy can  be  attached.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
mount  Sinai  was  seen  from  mount  Hor ;  also  its  dis- 
tance, three  days'  journey ;  undoubtedly,  therefore, 
mount  Hor  was  visible  from  Sinai ;  and  Burck- 
hardt places  Wady  Mousa  (Petra)  at  two  long  da^s' 
journey  north-east  from  Akaba ;  and  north  of*^  it 
he  places  the  valley  of  Ghor.  The  reader  may 
now  compare  the  Mosaic  history  with  this  narrative 
to  great  a<ivantage. 

Passing  on  by  Roman  ruins,  and  occssionally  Ro- 
man roads,  Mr.  Legh  arrived  at  Shubac  the  20th  of 
May.  "  On  the  23<1,  the  sheikh  of  Shubac,  Mahomet 
Ebn-Raschid,  arrive*!,  and  with  him  also  came  the 
sheikli  Abou-Zeitun,  (Father  of  the  Ohve-tree,)  tiw 
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governor  of  Wadi  Mousa.  The  latter  proved  after- 
wards our  most  formidable  enemy,  and  we  were  in- 
debted to  the  courage  and  unyielding  spirit  of  the 
former  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  journey,  and 
the  sight  of  the  wonders  of  Petra.  When  we  related 
to  the  two  sheikhs,  who  had  just  entered  the  camp, 
our  eager  desire  to  be  permitted  to  proceed,  Abou- 
Zeitun  swore,  '  by  the  beard  of  the  prophet,  and  by 
the  Creator,'  that  the  Caffrees,  or  infidels,  should  not 
come  into  his  country."  Mahomet  Ebn-Raschid  as 
wannly  supported  tliem,  and  "  Now,  there  arose  a 
great  dispute  between  the  two  sheikhs,  in  the  tent, 
which  assumed  a  serious  aspect :  the  sheikh  of  Wadi 
Mousa,  at  length  starting  up,  vowed  that  if  we  should 
dare  to  pass  through  his  lands,  we  should  be  shot 
like  so  many  dogs.  Our  friend  Mahomet  mounted, 
and  desired  us  to  follow  his  example,  which,  when 
he  saw  we  had  done,  he  grasped  his  spear  and  fierce- 
ly exclaimed,  '  I  have  set  them  on  their  horses ;  let 
me  see  who  dare  stop  Ebn-Raschid.'  We  rode 
along  a  valley,  the  people  of  Wadi  Mousa,  with  their 
sheikh  at  their  head,  continuing  on  the  high  ground 
to  the  left  in  a  parallel  direction,  watching  our  move- 
ments. In  half  an  hour  we  halted  at  a  spring,  and 
were  joined  by  about  twenty  liorsernen  provided 
with  lances,  and  thirtj'^  men  on  foot,  with  matchlock 
guns,  and  a  few  double-mounted  dromedaries,  whose 
riders  were  well  armed.  On  the  anival  of  this  rein- 
forcement, the  chief,  Ebn-Raschid,  took  an  oath  in 
the  presence  of  his  Arabs,  swearing,  '  by  the  honor  of 
their  women,  and  by  the  beard  of  the  prophet,  that 
we,'  pointing  to  our  party,  *  should  drink  of  the  wa- 
ters of  Wadi  Mousa,  and  go  wherever  we  pleased  in 
tlieir  accursed  country.' "  Soon  after  they  left  the 
ravine,  the  rugged  peak  of  mount  Hor  was  seen 
towering  over  the  dark  mountains  on  their  right, 
with  Petra  under  it,  and  Djebeltour,  or  mount  Sinai, 
distant  three  days'  journey,  like  a  cone  in  the  hori- 
zon. They  reached  Ebn-Raachid's  camp  of  about 
seven  tents,  (usually  25  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide,) 
in  three  circles,  and  next  morning  attempted,  but  in 
vain,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  hostile  sheikh  to 
pass  through  his  territory.  They  did  not,  however, 
come  to  l)lows,  and  at  length  they  p;i^sed  the  much 
contested  stream  on  which  stood  the  mud  village  of 
Wadi  Mousa  ;  Ebn-Rtuschid,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
nsisting  on  watering  the  horses  at  that  rivulet. 
While  we  halted  for  that  pur[)ose,  we  examined  a 
sepulchre  excavated  on  the  right  of  the  road.  It  was 
of  considerable  dimensions:  and  at  the  entrance  of 
the  o])en  court  that  led  to  the  inner  chamber  were 
represented  two  animals  rev<5embling  lions  or  sphinxes, 
V)ut  much  disfigured,  of  colossal  size.  As  this  was 
the  first  object  of  curiosity  that  presented  itself,  we 
began  to  measure  its  dimensions ;  but  our  guides 
grew  im[mtient,  and  said,  that  if  we  intended  to  be  so 
accurate  in  our  survey  of  all  the  extraordinary  jjlaces 
we  should  see,  we  should  not  finish  in  ten  tliousand 
years." 

They  therefore  remounted,  and  rode  on  through 
niches  sculptured  in  the  rocks,  frequent  representa- 
tions of  ruile  stones,  mysterious  symbols  of  an  indef- 
inite figure  (letached  in  relief,  water  courses  or  earth- 
en j)ipcs,  arches,  aqueducts,  and  all  the  signs  of  a 
wonderful  p(;riod  in  the  ancient  armals  of  this  mem- 
orable scene.  "  We  continued  (says  the  narrative)  to 
explore  the  gloomy  winding  passjige  for  the  distance 
of  about  two  miles,  gradually  descending,  when  the 
beaut'ful  fa(^ade  of  a  temple  burst  on  our  view.  A 
statue  of  Victory  with  wings,  filled  the  centre  of  an 
aperture  like  an  attic  window ;  and  groups  of  colos- 


sal figures,  representing  a  centaur  and  a  young  man 
were  placed  on  each  side  of  a  portico  of  lofty  proj)or 
lion,  comprising  two  stories,  and  deficient  in  nothing 
but  a  single  column.  The  temple  was  entirely  exca- 
vated from  the  soUd  rock,  and  preserved  from  the  rav- 
ages of  time  and  the  weather  by  the  massive  projectioni 
of  the  natural  cliffs  above,  in  a  state  of  exquisite  and 
inconceivable  perfection.  But  the  interior  chambers 
were  comparatively  small,  and  appeared  unworthy 
of  so  magnificent  a  portico.  On  the  summit  of  the 
front  was  placed  a  vase,  hewn  also  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  conceived  by  the  Arabs  to  be  fil'ed  Mnth  the 
most  valuable  treasure,  and  showing,  in  the  numerouh 
shot-marks  on  its  exterior,  so  many  proofs  of  their 
avidity  ;  for  it  is  so  situated  as  to  be  inaccessible  to 
otlier  attacks.  This  was  the  hasna,  or  treasure  of 
Pharaoh,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  which  Ebn- 
Raschid  swore  we  should  behold."  A  colossal  vase 
belonging,  probably,  to  another  temple,  was  seen  by 
captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  at  some  distance  to  the 
westward,  and  many  excavated  chambers  were  found 
in  front  of  this  temple  of  Victory.  About  three  hun- 
dred yards  farther  on  was  an  amphitheatre.  "  Thii- 
ty-three  steps  (gradini)  were  to  be  counted,  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  proscenium,  not  having  been  excavat 
ed  like  the  other  parts,  but  built,  was  in  ruins/' 
The  remains  of  a  palace,  and  immense  numbei-s  of 
bricks,  tiles,  &c.  presented  themselves  on  a  large 
open  space,  while  "the  rocks  which  enclosed  it  od 
all  sides,  with  the  exception  of  the  north-east,  we* 
hollowed  out  into  innumerable  chambers  of  difterei 
dimensions,  whose  entrances  were  variously,  richlv 
and  often  fantastically,  decorated  with  every  imag, 
nable  order  of  architecture."  Petra  was,  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  the  residence  of  a  king  who  governed 
the  Nabathaei,  or  inhabitants  of  Arabia  I^etra^a,  wht 
were  conquered  by  Trajan,  and  annexed  to  Pales- 
tine. More  recently,  it  was  possessed  \)y  iialdwin 
I.  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  called  by  him  Mons  Re- 
galis. 

Should  any  European  traveller  be  so  fortunate  ai 
to  be  allowed  to  accompany  the  caravan  from  Gaza 
to  meet  the  Mecca  pilgrims  ;  or  to  examine  the  district 
of  Beersheba,  and  of  Paran,  south  of  the  Dead  sea, 
our  account  of  the  Holy  Land  would  be  more  com- 
plete than  it  is  at  {)resent ;  and  we  might  possess  the 
means  of  clearing  up  many  points  connected  with 
the  residence  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  and  other 
Scripture  histories,  which  continue  involved  in  ob- 
scurity, from  want  of  such  information.  [The  cajstle 
of  Akaba,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Elath,  was  after- 
wards visited  by  M.  Riipi:)el.  For  his  account  of 
tliis  region  see  the  article  Elath.     R. 

In  a<ldition  to  what  has  been  already  said, "we  may 
remark,  that  as  storms,  in  Palestine,  come  from  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  the  j)ropliet  Elijah  was  perfectly 
correct  in  choosing  mount  Camiel,  on  the  edge  of 
that  sea,  for  the  scene  of  his  contest  with  the  })rie8ta 
of  Baal  before  Ahab,  1  Kings  xviii.  Also,  in  his  go- 
ing up  the  mount,  and  sending  Gehazi  to  look  toward 
the  s<;a  for  tliat  rain  which  he  had  predicted,  (ver. 
41.)  but  of  which  there  was  then  no  appearance.  It 
would  seem  possible,  too,  that  this  rain  was  accom- 
panied by  thunder;  for  Elijah  hints  |>ro[>heticaily  at 
"tlie  sound  of  abundance  of  rain  :" — this,  however, 
is  not  determinate.  Volney  says  that  rain  is  to  be 
expect(id  "  in  tlie  evening :"  it  was  toward  evening 
when  Elijah  foretold  rain  to  Ahab ;  and  it  was  quibe 
evening  when  the  rain  fell. 

The  same  writer  says,  "Thunder  is  extremely  rare 
in  sununer  in  the  plain  of  Palestine  :"  yet  Samuel,  by 
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hia  prayers,  obtained  it  from  the  Lord  in  the  time  of 
wheat  harvest,  1  Sam.  xii.  18. 

Perhaps  something  of  the  nature  of  thunder  is  al- 
luded to  in  2  Sam.  v.  24.  "  When  thou  hearest  tlie 
voice  of  proceeding — advancing — in  the  heads  of  the 
Becaim.^'' — What  are  these  becaim^  Certainly  not 
mulberry-trees  ; — but  })robably  a  kind  of  balsam-tree 
or  shrul).  The  word  signifies  to  ooze,  to  distil  in 
small  quantities,  to  weep.  "  The  valleys  of  rills,"  or 
rivulets,  or  moisture. 

It  rciins  on  the  mountains  in  Syria  when  it  does 
not  rain  on  the  plains.  Thus,  when  Elisha  foretold 
a  8upj)ly  of  water  to  the  army  of  Jehoshaphat,  per- 
ishing by  thirst,  (2  Kmgs  iii.)  though  they  saw  nei- 
ther wind  nor  rain,  yet  both  might  have  occurred  at 
a  distance,  "  by  the  way  of  Edom  ;"  which  rain,  run- 
ning from  the  mountains,  was  providentially  directed 
to  fill  the  drains  and  ditches  made  by  the  Israelites. 
Now,  as  no  signs  of  rain  had  been  observed  by  the 
Moabites,  they  concluded,  when  the  sunbeams  were 
reflected  by  the  water,  that  it  was  blood  ;  and  their 
hasty  conclusion  ruined  them.  The  suddenness  of 
rains  among  the  mountains,  with  their  effects,  is  what 
perhaps  we,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  England,  can 
hardly  conceive  of  We  have  seen  that  they  fall 
evening  and  morning :  Mr.  Maundrell  also  tells  us,  (p. 
8.)  "  At  Shofatia  we  were  obliged  to  pass  a  river — 
a  river  we  might  call  it  now,  it  being  swollen  so  high 
by  the  late  rains  that  it  was  impassable:  though  at 
other  times  it  might  be  but  a  small  brook,  and  in  sum- 
mer perfectly  dry.  These  mountain-rivers  are  ordi- 
narily very  inconsiderable ;  but  they  are  apt  to  swell 
upon  sudden  rains,  to  the  destruction  of  many  a  pas- 
senger, who  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  venture  unadvis- 
edly over  them." 

This  may  also  exhibit,  perhaps,  the  true  import  of 
the  history  of  the  destruction  of  Sisera's  army  :  (Judg. 
iv.) — Barak,  by  divine  assistance,  having  routed  that 
army,  the  fumtives  endeavored  to  escape,  by  passing 
the  torrent  Ivishon,  which  they  supposed  to  be  forda- 
ble  ;  but,  in  the  night,  a  heavy  rain  had  swelled  it  to  a 
great  overflow,  so  that  many  were  drowned  in  at- 
tempting to  pass  it.  Sisera,  perceiving  this,  would 
not  attempt  the  passage  in  his  chariot,  but  tied  on 
foot  in  another  direction,  which  brought  him  to  Jael. 
Thus,  it  being  by  night,  "  the  stars  in  their  courses" 
might  be  said  to  "  fight  against  Sisera."  Moreover, 
if  the  rain  fell  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  adjacent,  or 
distant,  the  glimmer  of  star-light  just  visible  might 
deceive  Sisera's  flying  army  to  attempt  passing  the 
supposed  brook  ;  and  to  this  rapidity  of  the  Kishon 
the  poetess  adverts,  "  The  river  Kishon  swept  them 
away" — as  such  "  mountain-brooks  are  apt  to  swell  on 
sudden  rains,  to  the  destruction  of  many  passengers." 
There  is  no  reference  here  to  judicial  astrology.  But 
see  the  Bibhcal  Repository,  vol.  i.  p.  568,  seq. 

Mr.  Harmer  much  wished  for  such  an  account  of 
the  various  times,  seasons,  and  events  of  the  year,  in 
Palestine  or  Syria,  as  might  form  a  calendar,  to  reg- 
ulate our  notions  of  the  employments  and  duties  of 
the  inhabitants ;  of  their  expectations  concerning 
what  seasons  they  thought  hkely  to  occur;  and 
of  those  numerous  occupations  which  depend  on 
the  vicissitudes  of  summer  and  winter,  of  seed- 
time and  harvesL  The  same  wishes  animated  the 
directors  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen,  and  being 
persuaded  of  tlie  advantages  to  be  derived  in  the 
study  of  Scripture  from  such  a  work,  they  proposed  it 
as  a  prize  question ;  to  be  selected  from  travellers  of 
acknowledged  authority.  The  successful  competi- 
or  was  J.  G.  Buhle  ;  and  his  work,  entitled  "  Calen- 


darium  Palestinae  QEnomicum,"  communicates  much 
valuable  information.  Of  this  Mr.  Taylor  has  made 
a  translation,  and  inserted  it  among  the  Fragments 
to  the  larger  edition  of  this  work  ;  but  as  it  contains 
much  that  is  useless  to  the  general  reader,  and  occu- 
pies considerable  space,  we  have  made  the  follow- 
ing abridgment.  In  the  larger  work  the  names  of' 
the  several  productions  are  given  in  detail,  and  all 
the  authorities  upon  which  the  statements  are  found- 
ed, inserted  at  full  length,  with  a  specification  of  the 
particular  editions  of  the  works  to  which  reference  is 
made. 

January. 

Wtaihtr. — This  may  be  called  the  second  winter 
month.  On  the  elevated  parts  of  Palestine,  the  cold 
is  intense  during  the  early  part  of  the  month.  There 
is  generally  a  considerable  fall  of  snow,  which  is  dis- 
solved in  a  few  hours.  In  the  plain  of  Jericho  the 
cold  is  scarcely  felt.  The  western  winds,  which 
generally  blow  during  winter,  bring  heavy  rains,  es- 

f)ecially  during  the  night :  these  swell  the  rivers, 
akes,  and  pools,  which  are  dried  up  during  the  sum- 
mer. In  the  morning  the  mercury  is  generally  be- 
tween 40°  and  46°,  and  does  not  rise  above  3°  or  4° 
in  the  afternoon.  On  rainy  or  cloudy  days,  it  sel- 
dom exceeds  P  or  2°  of  rise,  and  frequently  remains 
the  same  during  the  whole  day.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  month,  when  the  sky  is  clear,  it  is  so  hot 
that  travellers  with  difficulty  prosecute  their  journey. 
The  winds  blow  gently,  and  chiefly  from  the  north 
or  east. 

Productions. — All  kinds  of  com  are  sown  this 
month.  Beans  blossom,  and  the  trees  are  again  in 
leaf.  The  almond-tree  blossoms  earliest,  and  even 
before  it  is  in  leaf.  If  the  winter  be  mild,  the  winter 
fig,  which  is  generally  gathered  the  beginning  of 
spring,  is  still  found  on  the  trees,  though  stripped  of 
their  branches.  Mistleto,  and  the  cotton-tree,  flour- 
ish. Among  the  garden  herbs  and  flowers  of  this 
month  are  cauliflower,  hyacinth,  violet,  gold 
streaked  daffodil,  tulip,  wormwood,  lentisc-tree, 
anemonies,  ranunculuses,  and  colchicas,  a  genus  of 
hUes. 

February. 

Weather, — The  weather  is  the  same  as  last  month, 
except  that,  towards  the  latter  end,  at  least  in  tlie 
more  southern  parts,  the  snows  and  winter  cold  are 
observed  to  cease.  Chiefly  remarkable  for  rains ; 
these,  however,  do  not  continue  many  days  together : 
but  the  weather  varies  about  the  4th  or  6th.  Some- 
times it  changes  to  cold,  with  snow.  The  sky  is  fre- 
quently covered  with  clear  light  clouds :  the  atmos- 
phere grows  warm  ;  tlie  wind  continuing  north  or  east, 
but,  latterly,  changing  westward.  The  first  14  days, 
the  mercury  usually  stands  between  42°  and  47°.  In 
the  afternoon  it  does  not  rise  above  1,  2,  or  3  degrees, 
but  afterwards,  except  the  weather  should  become 
cold,  it  rises  gradually  to  50°. 

Productions. — The  latter  crops  now  appear  above 
groimd;  barley  is  sown  until  the  middle  of  the 
month.  Beans  acquire  a  husk,  and  may  be  gathered 
all  the  spring.  CauUflowers  and  water-parsnips  are 
gathered.  The  peach  and  apple-trees  blossom,  and 
a  great  variety  of  herbs  captivating  the  sight  by  their 
delightful  appearance  in  the  fields. 

March. 

Weather. — This  month  is  the  forerunner  of  spring 
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but  raina,  with  thunder  and  hail,  are  not  yet  over. 
The  weather  is  generally  warm  and  temperate ; 
sometimes  extremely  hot,  especially  in  the  plain  of 
Jericho.  The  western  winds  often  blow  with  great 
force,  and  the  sky  is  cloudy  and  obscured.  In  the 
middle  of  the  month,  the  mercury  stands  at  52° ; 
towards  the  end,  between  56°  and  58°.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month,  it  does  not  rise  in  the  afternoon 
above  5°  ;  towards  the  end,  8°  or  9°  ;  in  rainy  weath- 
er, there  is  scarcely  any  variation  during  the  whole 
day.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  the  rivers  are 
much  swollen  by  the  rain,  and  by  the  thawing  of  the 
snow  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  Earthquakes 
are  sometimes  felt  at  this  time. 

Productions. — Rice,  Indian  wheat,  and  corn  of  Da- 
mascus are  sown  in  Lower  Egypt  Beans,  chick- 
peas, lentils,  kidney-beans,  and  gervansos  are  gather- 
ed. Every  tree  is  in  full  leaf.  The  fig,  palm,  apple, 
and  pear-trees  blossom ;  the  former,  frequently, 
while  the  winter  fig  is  on  the  tree.  The  Jericho 
plum-tree  presents  its  fruit.  The  vine,  which  has  a 
triple  produce,  having  yielded  its  first  clusters,  is 
pruned  of  the  barren  wood.  Thyme,  sage,  rosemary, 
artichoke,  fennel,  &c.  flourish. 

April. 

Weather. — The  latter  rains  now  fall ;  but  cease 
about  the  end  of  the  month.  The  sun's  heat  is  ex- 
cessive in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  the  small  streams  in 
which  are  dried  up.  But  in  other  parts  of  Palestine, 
•  the  spring  is  now  dehghtful.  Heavy  dews  sometimes 
fall  in  the  night.  The  mercury  rises  gradually,  as 
the  month  advances,  from  60°  to  Q^ ;  in  the  after- 
noon, it  does  not  rise,  when  the  sky  is  clear,  above 
8°  or  10°.  The  sky  is  always  without  clouds,  except 
those  small  bright  ones  that  rise  in  the  afternoon. 
Never  is  the  sky  observed  to  be  cloudy  or  obscured, 
except  when  there  is  rain,  which  is  accompanied 
with  thunder  much  seldomer  than  in  the  last  montli. 
A  hoar-frost  is  seen,  for  several  days  together,  the 
beginning  of  the  month  ;  especially  when  the  winds 
blow  from  the  north  or  east  The  air  grows  very 
hot,  but  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  cooler.  The 
snows  on  the  summits  of  Libanus,  and  other  moim- 
tains,  begin  to  thaw. 

Productions. — The  harvest  depends  upon  the  du- 
ration of  the  rainy  season.  After  the  rains  cease,  the 
com  soon  arrives  at  maturity.  Wheat,  zea  or  spelt, 
and  barley  ripen.  The  spring  fig  is  still  hard.  The 
almond  and  the  orange-trees  produce  fruit  The 
turpentine-tree  and  the  charnubi  blossom.  A  new 
shoot,  bearing  fruit,  sptrings  from  the  branch  of  the 
vine  that  was  left  in  the  preceding  month,  which 
I  must  also  be  lopped.  Sugar-canes  are  planted  at 
Cyprus. 

Grass  being  very  high,  the  Arabs  lead  out  their 
horses  to  pasture. 

Mat. 

Weather. — The  summer  season  commences :  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  sun  renders  the  earth  barren. 
Rain  has  been  observed  even  in  the  first  part  of  this 
month.  Egmont  found  the  air  of  the  town  of  Safet 
most  pure  and  salubrious,  while  the  heat  was  insup- 
portable in  the  parts  adjacent.  The  sky  is  generally 
serene  and  fair,  except  that  small,  bright  clouds  some- 
times rise.  The  winds  blow  generally  from  the 
west  At  the  beginning  of  the  month,  the  mercury 
reaches  70°  ;  then  it  rises  gradually  from  76°  to  80° 
In  the  afternoon,  it  does  not  rise  above  6°  or  9°.   The 
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air  becomes  hotter  in  proportion  as  the  western  wind« 
abate,  especially  if  they  are  calm  for  several  days  to 
gether :  but  even  then  the  violence  of  the  heat  is  not 
so  great  as  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  north  or 
east  When  the  heat  is  very  great,  there  is  frequent- 
ly observed  a  dry  mist,  which  obscures  the  sun. 
The  snows  on  Libanus  thaw  rapidly,  but  the  cold  ia 
still  sharp  on  its  summit 

Productions. — Harvest  continues.  Wheat,  barley, 
rice  and  rye  are  cut  down.  The  early  apples  are 
gathered.  Hasselquist  and  Pococke  state  that  cotton 
is  sovra  this  month  ;  but  Mariti  and  Korte  affirm, 
that  the  cotton-tree  bears  the  winter  in  Syria,  and 
now  puts  forth  a  yellow  blossom.  Mandrakes  yield 
ripe  fruit  Sage,  rue,  garden  purslain,  the  yellow 
cucumber  and  the  white  now  flourish.  They  con- 
tinue, after  harvest,  to  sow  various  garden  herbs: 
many  of  the  vegetables  come  to  maturity  twice  in 
the  same  year,  in  spring  and  in  autumn.  The  graM 
and  herbs  reach  their  greatest  height  at  this  time. 

June. 

Weather. — During  this  month  the  sky  is  generally 
clear,  and  the  weather  extremely  hot  As  the  monto 
advances,  the  mercury  gradually  rises  in  the  morn- 
ing, from  76°  to  80° ;  in  the  afternoon,  it  stands  be- 
tween 84°  and  92°.  The  winds,  generally  blowin* 
from  the  west,  refresh  the  air  in  the  afternoon :  and, 
by  blowing  sometimes  during  the  night,  they  assuage 
the  heats,  which  are  now  excessive.  The  inhabit- 
ants pass  their  nights  in  summer  upon  the  roofs  of 
their  houses,  which  are  not  rendered  damp  by  any 
dew.  The  snow,  however,  is  still  frozen  on  Libanus 
in  some  parts  of  which  it  is  so  cold,  as  to  compel 
travellers  to  put  on  their  winter  garments. 

Productions. — Rice,  early  figs  and  apj)les,  plumS) 
cherries  and  mulberries  ripen.  The  cedar  gum  dis- 
tils spontaneously,  and  the  bacciferous  cedar  yields 
berries.  The  palm-tree  produces  opobalsamum,  or 
balm  of  Gilead,  during  this  and  the  two  following 
months.  The  melon  is  gathered,  and  rosemary 
flourishes. 

The  Arabs,  as  the  summer  advances,  lead  their 
flocks  to  the  hills  and  mountains  situated  more  to 
the  north. 

July. 

Weather. — Heat  more  intense.  There  is  no  rain. 
Libanus  is  free  from  snow,  except  where  the  sun 
cannot  penetrate.  The  snows  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  thawing  gradually  during  the  summer, 
Libanus  yields  a  perpetual  supply  of  water  to  the 
brooks  and  fountains  in  the  countries  below.  The 
mercury  usually  stands  in  the  beginning  of  the 
month  at  80° ;  towards  the  end,  85°  or  86°.  It  does 
not  rise  in  the  afternoon  above  8°  or  10°.  The  winds 
generally  blow  from  the  west ;  but,  when  they  fail, 
the  heat  is  excessive. 

Productions. — Dates,  apples,  pears,  nectarines, 
peaches,  grapes,  and  the  gourd  called  citrul  ripen. 
Cauliflower  and  water-parsnip  are  sown.  There  is 
no  longer  a  suflScient  supply  of  pasturage  for  the 
cattle. 

AueusT. 

Weather. — The  sky  is  serene  and  fair,  and  the  beet 
extreme.  The  weather  is  entirely  the  same  during 
the  first  twenty  days,  as  in  the  preceding  months  * 
afterwards  white  clouds,  commonly  called  nUiaeA, 
larger  than  those  which  are  generally  obserred  ir 
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euminer,  rise,  for  the  most  part,  till  the  end  of  the 
month.  Mr.  Burckhardt,  who  was  at  Shobak,  a  vil- 
lage a  few  miles  north  of  mount  Seir,  in  Arabia  Pe- 
irea,  on  the  20th  of  this  month,  states,  that  in  the  af- 
ternoon there  was  a  shower  of  rain,  with  so  violent 
a  gust  of  wind,  that  all  the  tents  were  thrown  down 
at  the  same  moment  The  mercury,  until  those  days 
when  the  clouds  rise,  continues  the  same  as  in  the 
last  month  ;  afterwards,  it  falls  4°  or  5°.  Dew  falls, 
but  not  in  any  great  quantities.  Snow  has  been  seen 
on  the  summits  of  Libanus  during  this  month,  but  it 
was  wet  and  slippery. 

Productions. — Figs,  olives,  and  pomegranates  are 
ripe.  The  winter  fig,  or  the  third  produce, 
which  does  not  ripen  before  winter,  appeai-s  this 
month.  The  shrub  al-kenna,  or  al-henna^  (see  Cam- 
PHiRE,)  brought  out  of  Egypt,  puts  forth  leaves,  and 
its  fragrant  blossoms.  The  first  clusters  of  the  vine, 
which  blossomed  in  March,  .come  to  maturity,  and 
are  ready  for  gathering. 

September. 

Weather. — During  this  month  the  days  are  very 
hot,  and  the  nights  extremely  cold.  The  rainy  sea- 
son commences  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
mercury  remains  the  same  in  the  beginning  of  this 
month  as  it  was  at  the  latter  end  of  the  preceding 
one  ;  except  that  it  rises  higher  in  the  afternoon.  In 
rainy  weather  it  falls  3°  or  4°,  till  it  gets  down  to  65°  ; 
but  the  variation  of  the  day  does  not  exceed  3°  or 
4° ;  and  when  it  rains  1°  or  2?.  Lightnings  are  very 
frequent  in  the  night-time  ;  and  if  seen  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  they  portend  rain,  often  accompanied 
with  thunder.   The  winds  blow  chiefly  from  the  west. 

Productions. — Towards  the  end  of  the  month 
ploughing  begins.  Ripe  dates,  pomegranates,  pears, 
plums,  citrons,  and  oranges  are  now  obtained.  The 
sebastus,  also,  yields  fruit,  and  the  charnubi  ripe 
pods.  Cotton  is  now  gathered  ;  and  also  the  second 
clusters  of  grapes,  which  blossomed  in  April. 

October. 

Weather. — The  rainy  season  now  commences ;  the 
extreme  heat  is  abated,  (although  still  great  in  the 
day-time,)  the  air  being  much  refreshed  by  cold  in 
the  night,  by  which  the  dew  is  frozen.  The  rains 
which  now  fall,  called  the  early  or  former  rains,  are 
sometimes  accompanied  with  thunder.  The  winds 
are  seldom  very  strong,  but  variable.  The  mercury 
in  the  morning  stands,  for  the  most  part,  before  the 
rainy  days,  at  72°.  It  does  not  rise,  in  the  afternoon, 
above  5°  or  6°.  After  the  rains,  it  descends  gradu- 
ally to  60°.  The  variation  of  one  day,  seldom,  on 
rainy  days  never,  exceeds  3°  or  4°. 

Productions. — About  the  middle  of  this  month 
wheat  and  barley  are  sown,  as  also  during  the  two 
following  months.  White-blossoming  chick-pea,  len- 
tils, purf)le  flowering  garden  spurge,  small  smooth- 
podded  veiches,  sesannum,  green-rmded  melons,  £m- 
guria,  (gourds,)  cucumbers,  fennel,  garden  fenugreek, 
and  bastard  saffron  are  hkewise  sown.  The  pista- 
chio, a  tree  peculiar  to  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
yields  its  fruit.  The  charnubi  still  presents  its  pods ; 
and  tne  olive  and  pomegranate  trees  produce  ripe 
fruit.  The  Jericho  rose  blossoms ;  the  third  clusters 
of  crapes,  which  in  May  had  produced  another 
■mall  branch  loaded  with  the  latter  grapes,  are  gath- 
ered ;  as  are  also  cotton,  lettuces,  endives,  cresses, 
wild  chervil,  spinage,  beet,  garden  artichoke,  and 
wild  artichoke. 


November. 

Weather, — The  rains,  if  not  alieady  fallen,  certain- 
ly fall  this  month.  The  heat,  alth  ough  not  so  great  in 
the  day-time,  is  still  violent ;  but  the  nights  are  very 
cold.  The  rivers  and  lakes  are,  at  this  period,  for  the 
most  part,  dried  up.  The  winds  are  chiefly  from 
the  north ;  but  seldom  blow  with  force.  The  mer- 
cury, as  the  month  advances,  gradually  falls  from 
60°  to  50°.  The  variation  of  one  day  is  not  more 
than  from  2°  to  5°. 

Productions. — This  is  the  time  for  the  general  sow- 
ing of  corn.  The  trees  retain  their  leaves  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month.  Dates  are  gathered.  The  uapleia, 
or  CEnoplia,  yields  its  dehcious  fruit ;  -in  shape,  re- 
sembling the  crab-apples,  and  containing  a  nut  as 
large  as  olives.  At  Aleppo,  the  vintage  lasts  to  the 
15th  of  the  month. 

December. 

Weather. — This  is  the  first  winter  month  :  the  cold 
is  piercing,  and  sometimes  fatal  to  those  not  inured 
to  the  climate  ;  but  rain  is  more  common  than  snow, 
which,  when  it  falls,  seldom  remains  all  the  day  on 
the  ground,  even  in  the  midst  of  winter.  The  winds 
blow  from  the  east  or  the  north,  but  are  seldom  vio- 
lent. When  the  east  winds  blow,  the  weather  is  dry, 
though  they  sometimes  bring  mist  and  hoar-frost,  and 
are  accompanied  with  storms.  When  the  sun  shines, 
and  there  is  a  calm,  the  atmosphere  is  hot.  The 
mercury  usually  stands  at  46° :  it  frequently  gets  up 
3°  in  the  afternoon,  if  there  be  no  rain. 

Productions. — Pulse  and  corn  are  sown.  Sugar- 
canes  ripen,  and  are  cut  down  at  Cyprus. 

The  gi'ass  and  herbs  springing  up  after  the  rains, 
the  Arabs  drive  their  flocks  from  the  mountains  into 
the  plains. 

For  a  description  of  each  of  these  natural  produc- 
tions the  reader  is  referred  to  their  respective  ar- 
ticles. 

With  regard  to  the  various  birds,  animals,  reptiles, 
&c.  indigenous  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  or  such  as  are 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings,  there  is  necessari- 
ly some  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  our  not  possess- 
ing a  description  of  them  under  their  original  names. 
Some  of  them  are  satisfactorily  identified,  but  others 
remain  in  a  state  of  great  uncertainty.  For  a  de- 
scription of  them  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  respect- 
ive articles,  and  for  an  account  of  the  biblical  ar 
rangement,  to  the  outlines  of  natural  history,  at  the 
end  of  the  volume. 

CANAANITES,  the  descendants  of  Canaan. 
Their  first  habitation  was  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
where  they  multiphed  extremely,  and  by  trade  and 
war  acquired  great  riches,  and  settled  colonies  over 
almost  all  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterran^ 
an.  When  the  measure  of  their  idolatries  and  abom 
inations  was  completed,  God  delivered  their  country 
into  the  hands  of  the  Israehtes,  who  conquered  it  un- 
der Joshua.  He  destroyed  great  numbers  of  them, 
and  obliged  the  rest  to  fly,  some  into  Africa,  others 
into  Greece.  Procopius  says,  they  first  retreated  into 
Egypt;  but  gradually  advanced  into  Africa,  where 
they  built  many  cities,  and  spread  themselves  over 
those  vast  regions,  which  reach  to  the  Straits,  pre 
serving  their  old  language,  with  little  alteration.  He 
adds,  that  in  the  ancient  city  of  Tingis,  (Tangiers,) 
founded  by  them,  were  two  great  pillars  of  white 
stone,  near  a  large  fountain,  inscribed  in  Phcenician 
characters,  ♦'We  are  people  nreserved  b}  flight  from 
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bat  robber  Jesus,  [Joshua,]  the  son  of  Nave,  who 
(ursued  us."  In  Athanasius's  time,  the  Africans 
ontinued  to  say,  they  were  descended  from  the  Ca- 
laanites  ;  and  when  asked  their  origin,  they  answer- 
d  Canani.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  Punic 
Dngue  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  Canaanitish  and 
lebrew  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  several 
ncient  inscriptions  found  at  Malta,  which  are  in 
'hoenician  characters,  but  may  be  read  by  means  of 
ae  Hebrew.  The  colonies  which  Cadmus  carried 
3  Thebes,  in  BcEOtia,  and  his  brother  Cilex  into  Cili- 
ia,  were  from  the  stock  of  Canaan.  Sicily,  Sar- 
inia,  Malta,  Cyprus,  Corfu,  Majorca  and  Minorca, 
Jades,  and  Ebusus  are  thought  to  have  been  peopled 
y  Canaanites.  Bochart,  in  his  Canaan,  has  set  this 
latter  in  a  clear  light. 

This  name  was  given  to  the  Canaanites,  not  only 
y  the  Hebrews,  but  they  themselves  adopted  it ;  as 
ppears  from  inscriptions  on  Phcenician  coins,  in 
'hoenician  letters,  (first  read  by  Dr.  Swinton,  of  Ox- 
)rd,)  on  one  of  which  (in  Gent.  Mag.  Dec.  1760)  we 
ave,  "  Laodicea,  mother  in  Canaan ;"  where  we 
Iso  remark,  that  this  city  claims  the  dignity  of  (am) 
letropolis,  or  mother,  like  certain  others  which  we 
;ad  of  in  Scripture.  This  removes  an  error  of  Bo- 
aart,  who  imagined  that  the  Canaanites  were  asham- 
\  of  the  name  of  their  ancestor,  by  reason  of  his  un- 
lial  conduct.  Gen.  ix.  22,  25.  We  read  in  the  life  of 
braham,  (Gen.  xii.  6 ;  xiii.  7.)  that  the  Canaanites 
ere  then  in  the  land.  It  appears,  also,  that  Esau 
•ok  to  wife  two  Canaanitish  women,  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2.) 
hich  implies  that  the  parents  and  relations  of  these 
omen  were  Canaanites,  as  Anah  and  Zibeon,  (ver. 
1,  25.)  though  of  Hittite  or  Hivite  families. 

[The  Canaanites,  who  partly  expelled  the  original 
habitants  of  Palestine,  and  partly  incorporated 
emselves  with  them,  were  descended  from  Canaan, 
scording  to  the  genealogical  table  in  Gen.  x.  6, 15,  geq. 
ence  they  must,  like  the  Hebrews,  though  earlier, 
ive  advanced  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  towards 
e  western  ;  and  that  they  really  were  kindred  to  the 
Bmitish  tribes,  and  had  been  with  them,  is  shown  by 
eir  connnon  language,  the  Hebrew  and  the  Phoeni- 
an  languages  being  only  dialects  of  one  great  stock, 
anaan  had  eleven  sons,  viz.  Sidon,  Heth,  Jebusi, 
mori,  Girgashi,  Hivi,  Arki,  Sini,  Arvadi,  Zemari,  and 
amathi ;  and  these  all  became  the  heads  of  as  many 
ibes,  which,  accor  ang  to  Gen.  x.  19,  occupied  the 
hole  country  from  Sidon  to  Gaza.  Five  of  these 
ibes  settled  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  viz.  the  Zidoni- 
is,  Arkites,  Arvadites,  Hamathites,  and  Sinites.  The 
her  six,  viz.  the  Hittites,  or  children  of  Heth,  Jebu- 
;e8,  Amorites,  Girgashites,  Hivites,  and  Zemarites, 
red  themselves  in  Canaan  proper,  and  were  divided 
)  into  many  small  districts  or  domains,  of  which 
irty-one  are  enumerated  in  Josh.  xii.  9 — 24.  But 
the  various  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  where 
ese  tribes  are  spoken  of,  there  is  no  uniformity  in 
jard  to  the  number  of  them.     Sometimes  they  are 

included  under  the  general  name  of  Canaanites ; 
X.  xiii.  11  ;  Deut.  xi.  30.]  sometimes  two  are  named, 
3  Canaanites  and  Perizzites,  (Gen.  xiii.  7.)  of  which 
mes  the  first  is  a  general  patronymic,  and  the  oth- 
signifies  inhabitants  of  plains ;  sometimes  threcy  the 
vites,  Canaanites,  and  Hittites ;  (Ex.  xxiii.  28.)  then 
lin^vc  ,•  (Ex.  xiii.  5;  2  Chron.  viii.  l.Vsix ;  (Ex.  iii.  8, 
,)  seven,  Deut.  vii.  1  ;  Acts  xiii.  19.  Finally,  in  Gen. 
,  19,  seq.  ten  tribes  are  named,  the  Kenites,  Kern- 
el, Kadmonites,  Hittites,  Perizzites,  Rephaims, 
norites,  Canaanites,  Girgashites,  and  Jebusitcs, — 
ong  which,  however,  several,  as  the  Rephaims, 


Kenitfis,  and  Kenizites,  belong  to  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  the  land,  who  still  dwelt  among  the  Canaan- 
ites,  when  Abraham  mi^ated  into  that  country.  It 
is  probable  that  this  difference  in  the  number  speci- 
fied  is  entirely  casual,  without  any  definite  design. 

1.  The  HiviTEs  dwelt  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  country,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Hermon,  or  Anti- 
lebanon,  according  to  Josh.  xi.  3,  where  it  is  related 
that  they,  along  with  the  united  forces  of  northern 
Canaan,  were  defeated  by  Joshua.  They  were  not, 
however,  entirely  driven  out  of  their  possessions ;  for 
according  to  Judg.  iii.  3,  they  still  dwelt  upon  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon,  from  Baal-Hermon  to  Ha- 
math.  In  David's  time  they  still  existed,  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  7  ;  1  Kings  ix.  20.  Of  the  tribes  or  race  of  the 
Hivites  were  also  the  Shechemites  and  Gibeonites, 
xxxiv.  2  ;  Josh.  xi.  19. 

2.  The  Canaanites,  in  a  stricter  sense,  in  so 
far  as  thev  constituted  one  of  the  various  tribes  which 
were  included  under  this  general  name,  inhabited 
partly  the  plains  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  and 
partly  the  plains  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea.  Hence  they  are  divided  into  the  Canaanites  by 
the  sea  and  by  the  coast  of  Jordan,  (Num.  xiii.  29.) 
and  into  those  of  the  east  and  of  the  west.  Josh.  xi.  3. 

3.  The  Girgashites  dwelt  between  the  Canaan- 
ites and  the  Jebusites  ;  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
order  in  which  they  are  mentioned  in  Josh.  xxiv.  11. 

4.  The  Jebusites  had  possession  of  the  hill  coun- 
try around  Jerusalem,  and  of  that  city  itself,  of  which 
the  ancient  name  was  Jebus,  Josh.  xv.  8.  63  ;  xviii.  28. 
The  Benjamites,  to  whom  this  region  was  allotted, 
did  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites,  Judg.  i.  21.  David 
first  captured  the  citadel  of  JelDus,  2  Sam.  v.  6,  seq. 
Still  the  Jebusites  continued  to  dwell  there  in  quiet ; 
as  appears  from  the  transaction  of  David  with  Arau- 
nah,  a  Jebusite  chief,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  23,  seq. 

5.  The  Amorites  inhabited,  in  Abraham's  time, 
the  region  of  Hazazon-tamar,   afterwards  En-gedi, 
south  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Dead 
sea.  Gen.   xiv.  7.     At   a   later  period,  they  spread 
themselves  out  over  the  mountainous  country  which 
forms   the   southern    part   of  Canaan,  between    the 
Dead   sea   and  the  Mediten-anean,  and  which  was 
called  from  them  the    "  mountain  of  the  Amorites," 
and   afterwards   the    "mountain    of  Judah,"   Deut. 
i.  19,  20 ;    Num.  xiii.  29  ;   Josh.  xi.  3.     They  ex- 
tended themselves  also  towards  the  north  ;  for  Ja- 
cob speaks  (Gen.  xlviii.  22.)  of  the  "piece  of  ground 
which    he    took    from   the    Amorites,"   and  which 
according   to    Gen.   xxxiii.    18,   lay  near  Shechero 
Sometimes  the  name  Amorites  is  used   in  a  widojf 
sense  for  Canaanites   in    general ;  as   Gen.    xv.    16. 
From  Josh.  v.  1,  it  appears,  that  the  name  Amorites 
was  applied  especially  to  those   Canaanitish   tribe* 
which  dwelt  in  the  mountainous  region  of  the  south 
as  above  described.     This  is  confirmed  by  Josh,  x 
5,  6,  where  it  is  said  that  the  kings  of  Jerusalem, 
Hebron,  &c.  were  kings  of  the  Amorites^  although 
Jerusalem,  as  we  know,  belonged  to  the  Jebusites 
How  widely  the  Amorites  had  extended  themselves 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  appears  also  from  Judg.  i.  34, 
seq.  where  they  are  said  to  have  compelled  the  Dan 
ites  to  remain  in  the  mountains,  and  also  to  have  es- 
tablished themselves  at  Aijalon  and  Shaalbim,  places 
within  the  territory  of  Ephraim,  and  consequently  in 
the  middle  of  the  land;  while,  according  to  verse  19, 
their  southern  border  was  the  hill  Akrabbim.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  Jordan,  also,  they  had,  before  the  time 
of  Moses,  founded  two  kingdoms,  that  of  Bashan  cm 
the  north,  and  the  other,  bounded  at  first  by  the  Jab 
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t»k,  on  the  south.  But  under  Sihon  they  crossed  the 
Jahbok,  and  took  from  the  Aniorites  and  INIoabites 
all  the  country  between  the  Jabbok  and  the  Arnon  ; 
»o  that  this  latter  stream,  now  became  the  southern 
boimdary  of  the  Amorites,  Num.  xxi.  13,  14, 26 ;  xxxii. 
33, 39  ;  Deut.  iv.  46, 47 ;  xxxi.  4.  This  last  tract  the  Is- 
raelites took  |)088ession  of  after  their  victory  over 
Sihon,  and  defended  themselves  in  it  by  tlie  right  of 
conquest  against  the  claims  of  the  Ammonites,  J  udg. 
xi.  8,  seq. 

6.  The  HiTTiTES,  or  children  of  Heth,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  spies,  (Num.  xiii.  29.) 
dwelt  among  the  Amorites,  on  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  the  south,  afterwards  called  the  "mountain 
of  J  udah."  In  the  time  of  Abraham  they  possess- 
ed Hebron ;  and  the  patriarch  purchased  from  them 
the  cave  of  Machpelah  as  a  sepulchre.  Gen.  xxiii ; 
XXV.  9,  10.  We  may  also  infer  that  they  dwelt  at  or 
near  Beersheba ;  for  it  was  while  Isaac  was  residing 
tliere,  that  Esau  married  two  wives  of  the  Hittites, 
Gen.  xxvi.  23,  34.  After  the  Israelites  entered  Ca- 
naan, the  Hittites  seem  to  have  moved  farther  north- 
ward. The  country  around  Bethel  (Luz)  is  called 
the  land  of  the  Hittites,  J  udg.  i.  26.  But  even  at  a  far 
later  period  they  continued  to  maintain  themselves  in 
the  land  ;  for  Uriah  the  Hittite  was  one  of  David's 
officers,  (2  Sam.  xi.  3.)  and  Solomon  was  the  first  to 
render  them  tributary,  1  Kings  ix.  20.  He  also  had  Hit- 
tite females  in  his  harem,  1  Kings  xi.  1.  Under  his 
reign,  too,  there  is  still  mention  of  kin^s  of  the  Hit- 
tites, 1  Kings  ix.  29 ;  2  Kings  vii.  G.  So  late  also  as  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  exile,  the  Hit- 
tites are  mentioned  as  one  of  the  heathen  tribes  from 
which  the  children  of  Israel  unlawfully  took  wives, 
Ezra  ix.  1. 

7.  The  Perizzites  were  found  in  various  parts 
of  Canaan.  The  name  signifies  inhabitants  of  the 
plains.  According  to  Gen.  xiii.  7,  they  dwelt  with 
the  Canaanites,  between  Bethel  and  Ai ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Gen.  xxxiv.  30,  in  the  vicinity  of  Shechem. 
It  would  seem  also  from  Josh.  xvii.  15,  that  they 
were  spread  out  towards  the  north  into  the  territo- 
ries of  Ephraimand  Manasseh  ;  since  Joshua  recom- 
mends lo  these  tribes,  to  hew  down  the  forests  in  the 
district  of  the  Perizzites  and  Rephaims,  and  establish 
themselves  there.  There  dwelt  Perizzites  in  the 
southern  part  of  Judah  also  ;  as  appears  from  Judg. 
i.  4,  seq. 

The  Canaanites,  like  their  neighbors  the  Phoeni- 
oians,  with  whom,  indeed,  they  constituted  one  race 
or  people,  appear  very  early  to  have  attained  to  a  not 
unimportant  degree  of  cultivation.  Moses  informs 
the  Hebrews,  (Deut.  vi.  10,  11.)  that  they  will  find 
**  great  and  goodly  cities,  and  houses  full  of  all  good 
thmgs,  wells,  vineyards,  and  olive-trees."  Like  the 
Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  the  Canaanites  also  consti- 
tuted no  single  and  independent  state  ;  Uke  the  for- 
mer, these,  too,  were  divided  up  into  many  small  dis- 
tricts and  communities,  under  kings  or  chiefs.  The 
form  of  government  seems,  in  the  earliest  times,  to 
have  been  aristocratic,  under  a  chief  with  very  Hmit- 
ed  powers.  This  is  plain  from  Gen.  xxxiv.  where 
Hamor,  the  chief  of  the  Hivites,  could  not  contract 
an  alliance  with  Jacob  and  his  family,  before  he  had 
laid  the  matter  before  the  elders  and  the  people,  and 
obtained  their  consenu  So  also  in  the  case  of  Abra- 
ham and  Ephron,  GJen.  xxiii.  As  being  peculiar  in 
hia  relations,  appears  Melchisedek,  king  of  Salem, 
and  at  the  same  time  priest  of  the  Most  High,  to 
whom  Abraham  gave  a  tenth  of  the  spoil,  Gen.  xiv. 
18,  8€q.     That  th  'jre  were  frequent  wars  among  this 


multitude  of  smaller  kings  and  states,  (of  which  thirtv 
one  are  enumerated.  Josh.  xii.  9,  seq.)  is  not  only  prob- 
able in  itself,  but  also  evident  from  Judg.  i.  7,  where 
Adoni-bezek  is  said  to  have  cut  off"  the  thumbs  and 
great  toes  of  seventy  kings  vanquished  by  him,  and 
then  caused  them  to  gather  the  crumbs  under  hia 
table.  Several  of  the  Canaanitish  kings  appear  to 
have  had  a  sort  of  superior  dominion  over  others 
around  them ;  as  Adoni-zedek,  king  of  Jerusalem, 
(Josh.  X.  1—^,)  and  also  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  Josh, 
xi.  1 — 5. — See,  on  this  whole  subject,  Rosenmiiller'i 
Bibl.  Geograph.  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  251,  seq.     *R. 

CANDACE,  an  Ethiopian  queen,  whose  eunuch, 
having  been  at  Jerusalem  to  worship,  was  met,  and, 
being  converted,  was  baptized  by  Philip  the  Deacon, 
near  Bethsura,  as  he  was  returning  to  his  own  coun- 
try, Acts  viii.  26.  (See  Philip.)  It  is  thought  that 
Candace,  or  Chendaqui,  was  the  general  name  of  the 
queens  of  Ethiopia,  in  the  age  of  Christ.  (Plmy  vi. 
29.  Ludolf  Comment,  ad  Hist.  iEthiop.  89.  Light- 
foot.  Hor.  Heb.  85.) 

CANDLESTICK  of  gold,  made  by  Moses  for  the 
service  of  the  temple,  (Exod.  xxv.  31,  32.)  consisted 
wholly  of  pure  gold,  and  had  seven  branches ;  that 
is,  three  on  each  side,  and  one  in  the  centre.  These 
branches  were  at  equal  distances,  and  each  one  was 
adorned  with  flowers,  like  lilies,  gold  knobs  after  the 
form  of  an  apple,  and  smaller  ones  resembling  an  al- 
mond. Upon  the  extremities  of  the  branches  were 
seven  golden  lamps,  which  were  fed  with  pure  ohve 
oil,  and  lighted  every  evening  by  the  priests  on  duty, 
and  extinguished  every  morning.  The  candlestick 
was  placed  in  the  holy  place,  and  served  to  illumine 
the  altar  of  incense  and  the  table  of  shew-bread, 
which  stood  in  the  same  chamber.  The  golden  can- 
dlestick has  been,  sometimes,  erroneously  represent- 
ed as  seven  golden  candlesticks,  placed  individually 
in  the  sanctuary ;  and  the  passage  in  Rev.  i.  12,  13, 
Las  been  thought  to  countenance  this  idea  of  separate 
candlesticks  ;  but  the  representation  there  given  is  of 
an  entirely  diflTerent  nature,  and  has  no  reference  tcf 
the  golden  candlestick  of  the  temple ;  like  the  de- 
scription in  Zechariah  mentioned  below. 

The  word  Hv/via  constantly  answers  in  the  LXX  to 
the  golden  lamp-sconces  of  the  tabernacle  and  tem- 
ple, i.  e.  of  the  golden  candlestick. 

The  following  is  from  rabbis  Kimchi  and  Levi 
Gerson.  The  concluding  thougli,  of  Kimchi  is  cer 
tainly  ingenious :  These  lamps  were  called  the  candle 
of  the  Lord,  in  1  Sam.  iii.  3,  where  it  is  said,  "before 
the  candle  of  the  Lord  went  out,  the  Lord  called  to 
Samuel,"  upon  which  words,  David  Kimchi  gives 
this  gloss  :  "If  this  be  spoken  concerning  the  lamps 
in  the  candlestick,  this  was  somewhat  before  day  ;  for 
the  lamps  burnt  from  even  till  morning,  yet  did  they 
sometimes  some  of  them  go  out  in  the  night.  They 
put  oil  into  them  by  such  a  measure  as  should  keep 
them  burning  from  even  till  morning,  and  many 
times  they  did  bum  till  morning ;  and  they  always 
found  the  western  lamp  burning.  Now  it  is  said, 
that  this  prophecy  came  to  Samuel,  'before  the  lamp 
went  out,'  while  it  was  yet  night,  about  the  time  of 
cock-crowing;  for  it  is  said,  afterward,  that  Samuel 
lay  till  morning :  or,  allegorically,  it  speaks  of  the 
candle  of  prophecy ;  as  they  say  the  sun  ariseth,  and 
the  sun  sets :  before  the  holy  blessed  God  cause  the 
sun  of  one  righteous  man  to  set,  he  causeth  the  sun 
of  another  righteous  man  to  rise.  Before  Moses* 
sun  set,  Joshua's  sun  arose  ;  before  Eli's  sun  set, 
Samuel's  sun  arose  ;  and  this  is  that  which  is  said 
before  the  candle  of  the  Lord  went  out " 
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In  Zechariah,  chap.  iv.  there  io  an  account  of  the 
iplendid  and  significant  emblem  presented  in  vision 
to  the  pro]:)het,  which  will  abundantly  reward  an  at- 
tentive examination.  The  principal  object  that  met 
the  eyes  of  Zechariah,  was  a  candelabrum,  a  candle- 
stick or  lampbearer,  entirely  of  gold,  pure,  solid,  cost- 
ly, precious,  consisting  of  a  tall,  upright  shaft,  sur- 
mounted by  a  bowl,  and  of  a  number  of  branches, 
each  of  which  supported  a  lamp,  springing  out  of  it, 
as  boughs  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  but  only  on  two 
sides.  The  image  is  evidently  taken  from  the  can- 
dlesticks in  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  but  differed 
widely  from  them.  The  difference  is  very  closely 
examined  by  Dr.  Stonard,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
prophet:  and  very  remarkable  it  is.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  a  bowl  or  basin  on  the  top  of  the 
shaft,  intended  to  contain  oil  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  Hghts  of  the  lamps ;  "  and  its  seven  lamps  upon 
it,  seven  and  seven."  From  the  bowl  proceeded 
pipes  conveying  oil  to  the  lamps;  and  beside  the  can- 
dlestick stood  two  olive-trees,  one  on  each  side  of  it, 
whose  branches  shed  their  produce  into  spouts  or 
gutters,  from  which  the  bowl  was  supplied.  This  is 
thus  explained  by  Dr.  Stonard,  who  has  followed  it 
at  great  length,  with  a  minuteness,  and  often  a  fehci- 
ty  of  expression,  that  show  the  taste  and  admiration 
with  which  he  contemplates  the  magnificent  picture. 
Light,  in  general,  is  the  emblem  of  excellence,  dis- 
cerned, acknowledged,  and  admired  by  the  world. 
A  material  lamp  is  an  instrument  formed  to  yield  an 
artificial  light,  which,  being  sustained  by  oil,  is  really 
nothing  but  oil  kindled  into  a  flame.  When  a  lamp 
iR  taken  for  the  emblem  of  spiritual  and  intellectual 
xcellence,  truth  must  be  its  oil,  the  pabulum  of  its 
light,  which,  in  reality,  is  nothing  else  than  truth  dis- 
played showing  itself  to  the  world.  Accordingly,  the 
oil,  which  is  food  of  the  symbolical  lamp  set  before 
us  in  the  part  of  the  vision,  is  truth  ;  divine,  moral, 
religious,  or  saving  truth.  When  the  truth  is  receiv- 
ed by  any  man,  he  has  then  the  mystic  oil  in  himself; 
and  when  that  oil  is  kindled  into  a  fiame,  not  only  is 
he  internally  enlightened,  but  he  conducts  himself 
accordingly,  and  becomes  truly  good  and  holy.  It  is 
the  property  of  light  to  difiuse  itself  upon  all  objects 
within  its  reach.  He  that  hath  in  himself  that  spirit- 
ual hght,  who  acts  and  Uves  according  to  the  truth, 
makes  it  shine  before  men  ;  he  gives  light  to  the 
world. 

A  material  candlestick  is  an  instrument  construct- 
ed to  bear  a  lamp,  or  many  lam])s,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  light.  A  symbolical  or  spiritual  candlestick, 
with  many  branches  and  lamps,  represents  a  body  or 
assemblage  of  persons  enlightened  and  shining,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  collected  into  a  regular  society,  for 
the  purpose  of  dissipating  the  spiritual  dulness  of  a 
world  lying  in  sin,  and  enveloped  in  ignorance.  Such 
a  society  is  the  church,  which  alone  containing  in  it- 
self the  princi})les  of  saving  truth,  of  holiness,  of 
solid  comfort,  and  everlasting  hapi)iness,  is  the  in- 
strument constructed  and  appointed  by  God,  to  hold 
forth  the  light,  which  may  guide  the  steps  of  men 
into  the  way  of  peace.  Every  true  member  of  it  is 
luminous,  at  once  enlightened  and  enlightening ;  so 
jpeaking  and  so  hving,  as  to  show  forth  to  ot-hers  the 
ight  that  is  in  himself  And  not  only  is  the  symbol 
)f  a  candlestick  well  adapted  to  represent  the  church 
)f  God,  but  the  church  is  actually  represented  by  it, 
IS  we  have  seen,  in  other  parts  of  Scripture.  Since, 
hen,  a  candlestick,  in  general,  is  the  scriptural  sym- 
bol of  a  church,  a  candlestick  with  seven  branches 
md   lamps   must   be   the   symbol   of  the   universal 


church,  (see  Seven,)  spread  abroad  through  all  it» 
numerous  congregations,  having  and  giving  hght ;  at 
the  same  time  that,  being  fixed  upon  branches  pro- 
ceeding from  one  shaft,  they  plainly  imply  that  aU 
those  congregations  are  united  in  one  body  of  the 
universal  church. 

The  church  of  Israel  was  represented  by  this  fig- 
ure of  a  candlestick,  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple ; 
and  since  the  Gentile  church  was,  on  every  account, 
entitled  to  be  represented  by  a  like  symbol  as  the 
Jewish,  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  church  would 
be  properly  represented  by  two  candlesticks  of  seven 
branches  each.  But  since  these  churches  have  been 
made  one,  what  symbol  could  be  so  apt  and  so 
consistent  with  Scripture  doctrines  and  imagery,  as 
that  of  a  candlestick  bearing  fourteen  lamps  on  as 
many  branches,  issuing  in  two  septenaries  from  its 
opposite  sides  ?  Such,  exactly,  was  the  candlestick 
exhibited  to  Zechariah. 

The  candlestick  must  have  had  some  base  or  foot, 
which  would  represent  the  foundation  on  which  the 
church  stands.  This  is  no  other  than  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  base,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  stone 
vi^ith  seven  eyes,  mentioned  in  this  and  the  foregoing 
vision  of  the  prophet.  The  shaft  of  a  candlestick 
springs  up  immediately  from  the  base,  and  is,  in  re- 
ality, nothing  more  tlmn  the  elongation  or  elevation 
of  it.  In  the  one,  Christ  is  represented  as  the  foun- 
dation of  the  church  ;  in,the  other,  he  appears  as  the 
principle  of  spiritual  vitality  to  all  its  congregation§ 
and  members. 

The  branches  of  the  candlestick  growing  out  of  the 
shaft  intimate  the  closest  union  and  absolute  depend- 
ence of  all  of  them  upon  him;  in  exact  correspond- 
ence with  that  other  figure,  under  which  our  Lord 
is  pleased  to  rej)resent  himself,  as  the  trunk  of  the 
spiritual  vine,  and  his  disciples  as  the  branches. 

On  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  candlestick  were 
two  olive-trees,  which  attracted  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  the  prophet ;  and  he  inquired,  "  What  are 
those  two  olive-trees  .?"    and  again,   "  What  are  the 
two  branches  of  the  olive-trees,  which,  through  two 
oil  gutters,  drain  off  the  oil  from  them  ?"     The  an- 
swer of  the  interpreting  angel  seems  to  imply  an  al- 
most culpable  ignorance  in  the  prophet.     "  Knowest 
thou  not  what  these  be?     These  are  the  sons  of  oil, 
which  stand  before  the   Lord  of  the  whole  earth." 
An  olive-tree  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  Jewish 
church.    (See  Olive.)     But  the  church  compounded 
of  Jewish  and  Gentile  believers  is  already  set  before 
us  in  the  significant  emblem  of  the  golden  candle- 
stick.    We  must,  therefore,  find  for  the  two  ohve- 
trees  a  different  interpretation,  which  shall  join  the 
subjects  represented  by  them  in  the  most  intimate 
relation  to  the  church.     Dr.  Blayney  presumes  them 
to  be  "no  other  than  the  two  dispensations  of  the 
law  and  the  gospel,  under  which  were  communicat- 
ed the  precious  oracles  of  divine  truth,  which  illu- 
minate the  soul,  and  make  men  wise  to  salvation." 
The  dispensations  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  are  the  sole  fountains  of 
the  spiritual  oil,  the  only  sources  whence  divine  or 
moral,  religious  or  saving,  truth  is  derived  to  men  in 
perfect  purity.     The  olive-trees  give  out  their  oil  by 
two  peculiar  and  conspicuous  branches,  and  of  course 
are  intended  to  represent  some  eminent  and  especial 
instruments  for  the  propagation  of  the  true  religion. 
These  are  the  ministers  of  the  law  and  the  gospel, 
considered  as  two  distinct  bodies  of  men,  followmg, 
in  analogy  to  the  candlestick,  the  grand  division  of  the 
universal  church  into  its  two  primitive  and  principaJ 
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branches,  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile.  The  two 
branches  shed  forth  the  juice  of  the  trees  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Hghts  on  the  candlesticks  ;  so  do  the  min- 
mters  of  religion  convey  to  their  congregations  the 
■acred  truths  contained  in  the  dispensations  of  the 
law  and  the  gospel.  "  These,"  said  the  angel,  "  are 
the  two  sons  of  oil,  which  stand  before  the  Lord  of 
the  whole  earth."  These  two  sons  of  oil  possess 
abundantly,  and  are  capable  of  supplying  adequately 
to  the  wants  of  the  church,  those  divine  and  moral 
truths  which  enlighten  men's  minds  with  the  knowl- 
edge, and  touch  their  hearts  with  the  love,  of  God, 
and  of  the  things  which  are  conducive  to  salvation. 
They  are  said  to  stand  before  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth — ^the  whole  territory  of  Christendom — as  min- 
isters of  his  presence,  strengthened  by  his  might ;  as 
stewards  of  his  mysteries,  to  act  the  part  of  the  wise 
householder,  who  bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasures 
things  new  and  old.  The  flow  of  juice  from  these 
symbolical  trees  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  sea- 
sons, but  is  perennial  and  perpetual.  This  is  quite 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  represented  by 
them,  which  continually  send  forth  their  sacred 
streams  of  truth  without  intermission  or  failure,  in  all 
places,  at  all  seasons  and  periods,  through  the  hands 
and  instruments  appointed  to  convey  the  same. 
Again,  the  two  branches  send  out  the  oil  through 
two  oil  gutters  or  spouts.  These  must  represent  the 
channels,  as  it  were,  through  which  the  ministers  of 
the  divine  dispensations  convey  the  blessings  of  reli- 
gious, saving  truth  ;  those  institutions  which  afford  to 
the  ministry  the  most  convenient  and  edifying  means 
of  making  known  the  truth. 

The  bowl,  which  is  the  reservoir  of  all  the  oil 
poured  forth  from  the  two  olive-trees,  must  necessa- 
rily signify  something  which  is  the  recipient  of  the 
whole  body  of  truth,  made  known  by  the  two  dis- 
pensations. Now,  such  a  recipient  is  nowhere  to  be 
found,  but  in  the  body  of  the  church  universal.  The 
bowl,  indeed,  cannot  typify  the  church,  as  it  is  known 
to  the  world  in  the  outward  and  visible  persons  and 
actions  of  its  members ;  but  as  it  is  discernible  in 
contemplation  only  to  the  eye  of  the  understanding. 
It  represents  the  church  at  unity,  having  all  its  parts 
nourished  by  the  same  food,  pervaded  by  the  same 
circulating  blood,  animated  by  the  same  living  spirit, 
according  to  the  image  repeatedly  employed  by  Paul 
to  represent  the  unity  of  the  church.  The  pipes, 
which  are  the  media  between  the  lamps  and  the  bowl, 
answer  the  same  purpose  to  the  dishes  and  cups  of 
the  former,  as  the  oil  gutters  do  to  the  latter.  They 
consequently  represent  the  same  things  with  respect 
to  the  several  congregations,  as  the  others  do  with 
respect  to  the  whole  body  of  the  catholic  church  ; 
that  is,  the  ministry  of  the  two  dispensations  convey- 
ing the  doctrines  of  truth  and  salvation  to  their  re- 
spective flocks. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  since  the  lamps  are  supposed 
to  be  alight,  and  they  could  not  light  themselves.  Who 
is  it  that  kindled  their  flames  ?  The  work,  being  not 
represented  by  any  symbol,  is  plainly  intended  to  be 
conceived,  as  Dr.  Stonard  remarks,  as  that  of  an  in- 
visible hand  of  one  who  operates  by  natural  secret 
influence.  This  answers  precisely  to  the  eflTect  of 
ine  Holy  Spirit  upon  Christians.  In  vain  will  the 
truth  be  heard  with  their  ears  and  received  by  their 
understandings  by  the  two  dispensations,  if  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  his  influences,  did  not  give  effect  to  the 
word,  and  to  the  labor  of  those  who  publish  it.  All 
that  is  well  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  and  truly 
tuneful  to  man,  all  proceed  from  the  operation  of  the 


Holy  Spirit,  bringing  the  principle  of  truth  in^o  ac- 
tion, kindling  the  sacred  oil  into  a  bright  and  steady 
flame. 

CANE,  or  Calamus,  sweet,  an  aromatic  reed 
mentioned  among  the  drugs  of  which  the  sacred  per 
fumes  were  compounded,  Exod.  xxx.  23.     Acorus 
calamus  of  Linnaeus.     It  is  a  knotty  root,  of  a  red- 
dish color,  and  containing  a  soft,  white  pith.     The 
true  odoriferous  cane  comes   from  India;  and  the 
prophets  speak  of  it  as  a  foreign  commodity,  of  great 
value,  Isa.  xliii.  24.    Theophrastus  and  Pliny  mention 
a  sweet  cane,  which  grows  in  Syria,  beyon<l  Libanus, 
in  a  lake ;   probably  the  lake   Semechon ;  but  this 
being  too  near  Judea,  to  enhance  its  value  as  a  for- 
eign con^modity,  it  has  been  more  reasonably  suppos- 
ed that  it  came  from  Saba,  where  it  grew,  as  is  report- 
ed by  Strabo  and  Diodorus  Siculus.    Pliny  also  speaks 
of  it  as  being  a  native  of  Arabia  ;  and  it  is  enumerat- 
ed among  the  fragrant  productions  of  that  country 
by  Dionysius.     Hfisselquist  says  it  is  common  in  th( 
deserts  of  the  two  Arabias.    It  is  gathered  near  lam- 
bo,  a  port  town  of  Arabia  Petraea,  from  whence  it  ii 
brought  into  Egypt.     The  Venetians  purchase  it,  ani 
use  it  in  the  composition  of  their  theriaca.   This  plan 
was  probably  among  the  number  of  those  which  the 
queen  of  Sheba  presente*!  to  Solomon  ;  it  is  still  very 
much  esteemed  by  the  Arabs,  on  account  of  its  fra- 
grance.    They  call  it  helsi  meccavi,  and  idhir  mecchi. 
This,  in  all  j)robability,  is  the  sweet  cane  of  Jeremi- 
ah, (vi.  20.)  where  it  is  called  prime,  or  excellent,  and 
is  associated  with  incense  from  Sheba ;  the  same  in 
Exod.  xxx.  23,  where  our  translation  renders  "  sweet 
calamus ;"  see  also  Isaiah  xliii.  24,  where  the  best  is 
supposed  to  come  from  India,  which  agrees  with  the 
"  far  country"  of  the  prophet. 

CANKER-WORM.  Our  translators  have  render- 
ed the  Hebrew  pS^,  i/ilek,  "  canker-worm,"  in  Joel  i. 
4  ;  ii.  25  ;  Nahum  iii.  15.  and  "  caterpillar,"  in  Ps. 
cv.  34 ;  Jer.  Ii.  27.  Being  frequently  mentioned  witk 
the  locust,  it  is  thought  by  some  to  be  a  species  oi 
that  insect.  In  Nahum  it  is  said  to  have  wings,  ani 
to  fly ;  to  encamp  in  the  hedges  by  day,  and  commil 
its  depredations  in  the  night.  The  LXX  interprei 
it,  the  bruchus,  or  hedge-chafer. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  (vol  xix.)  Dr. 
Molyneaux  has  described  a  prodigious  flight  of  in 
sects,  which  appeared  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the 
county  of  Gal  way,  in  the  year  1668,  and  from  his  ac 
count  of  their  depredations  they  appear  greatly  to 
have  resembled  the  Hebrew  yelck.  It  belonged  to 
the  tribe  called  by  naturalists  coleopteros,  or  vigini- 
pennis,  the  scarabeus,  or  beetle  kind,  which  has  strong 
thick  cases  to  defend  and  cover  its  tender  and  thin 
wings,  which  lie  out  of  sight  and  next  to  the  body. 
It  is  thought  to  be  the  same  species  of  beetle  which 
is  called  by  Aristotle  melolanthCy  from  its  devouring 
the  blossoms  of  apple-trees ;  and  is  the  scarabeus  ar- 
boreus  of  Monfet  and  Charleton,  called  by  us  dorrs  or 
hedge-chafers.  We  give  the  close  of  Dr.  Molyneaux's 
interesting  paper: — 

"  This  pernicious  insect,  I  am  fully  convinced,  from 
good  reasons,  is  that  self-same  (so  often  mentioned  in 
Holy  Scripture,  and  commonly  joined  in  company 
with  the  locust,  as  being  both  great  destroyers  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth)  to  which  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Vulgar  Latin  translation,  retaining  the  Greek  word, 
give  the  name  of  bruchos,  or  bruchus^  derived  from 
bnicho,  frendo,  vel  strideo,  intimating  the  remarkable 
noise  it  makes  both  in  its  eating  and  flying;  from 
whence,  likewise,  it  has  got  its  French  name,  hannc' 
toTiy   by  corruy>tion  from   aliton,  quasi,   alts   tonant. 
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thundering  wings.  I  meet  with  tliis  sort  of  fly 
spoken  of  in  the  Bihle,  (Lev.  xi.  22  ;  Joel  i.  4  ;  ii.  25  ; 
Nahum  iii.  1(),  17.)  but  I  find  our  English  version  al- 
most constantly  translates  this  word,  {bruchoSf)  though 
improperly,  as  I  think,  canker-worm,  since  this  de- 
notes only  a  reptile  or  creeping  vermin,  whereas  that 
word  imj)orts  certainly  a  flying  insect.  For  the  bni- 
clws  in  chap.  iii.  16,  17.  of  the  prophet  Nahum  is  ex- 
pressly said  to  fly,  and  liave  wings,  and  its  nature 
and  properties  are  most  truly  and  particularly  de- 
scribed in  these  words:  *  It  spoileth  and  fleeth  away  ; 
they  camp  in  the  hedges  in  the  day,  and  when  tlie 
sun  ariseth  they  flee  away,  and  their  place  is  not 
known  where  they  are  ;'  that  is,  they  then  retire  again 
to  the  hedges  and  trees,  where  they  lie  quiet  and  con- 
cealed till  the  sun  sets  again.  If  this  passage  be  com- 
pared with  what  I  have  said  above  of  our  Irish  hru- 
chos,  we  must  allow  Nahum  played  the  natural  phi- 
losopher here,  in  this  short  but  accurate  description, 
as  well  as  the  divine  prophet  in  denouncing  God's 
judgments.  In  one  of  the  forementioned  texts,  I 
find,  indeed,  the  word  bruchos  more  rightly  translat- 
ed locust  or  beetle  in  our  English  Bibles  ;  and  this 
place,  on  another  account,  seems  so  apposite  and 
agreeable  to  something  I  said  before,  that  I  cannot 
avoid  taking  particular  notice  of  it,  and  giving  my 
thoughts  more  fully  concerning  the  rationale  of  that 
odd  clause  in  tlie  Jewish  law,  where  Moses  tells  the 
Israelites,  (Lev.  xi.  21,  22.)  *  These  may  ye  eat,  of 
every  flying  creeping  thing  that  goeth  on  all  four, 
which  have  legs  above  their  feet,  to  leap  withal  upon 
the  earth ;  even  these  of  them  ye  may  eat ;  the  lo- 
cust after  his  kind,  and  the  bald  locust  afl;er  his  kind, 
and  the  grasshopper  after  his  kind.'  Now  I  must 
confess,  notwithstanding  all  that  the  learned  com- 
mentators have  said  on  this  passage,  it  hitherto  has 
seemed  to  me  (and  I  believe  to  most  readers)  very 
strange  and  unaccountable,  that  here,  among  the 
pure,  wholesome  creatures,  proper  for  human  nour- 
ishment, beetles,  and  those  other  nasty,  dry,  unprom- 
ising vermin,  should  be  thought  fit  to  be  reckoned  up 
as  clean  and  proper  for  the  food  of  man.  But  since 
I  have  had  some  little  experience  of  what  has  hap- 
pened among  ourselves,  I  cannot  but  admire  the  prov- 
idence of  God,  and  the  sagacious  prudence  of  his 
lawgiver,  Moses,  who,  foreseeing  the  great  dearth  and 
scarcity  that  these  vermin  might  one  day  bring  upon 
his  people,  had  a  particular  regard  to  it,  and  there- 
fore gives  them  here  a  permissive  precept,  or  a  sort 
of  hint  what  they  should  do  when  the  corn,  grass,  olive 
trees,  fruit  trees,  vines,  and  other  provisions  were 
destroyed  by  tlie  locust  and  bruchos,  or  beetle,  swarm- 
ing in  the  land  ;  why,  then,  for  want  of  other  nour- 
ishment, and  rather  than  starve,  he  tells  them  they 
might  eat,  and  live  upon,  the  filthy  destroyers  them- 
selves, and  yet  be  clean.  And  thus  we  see  the  na- 
tive Irish  [they  dressed,  and  lived  upon  them  during 
the  time  of  scarcity  occasioned  by  the  depredations 
of  the  insect]  were  (though  unknown  to  themselves) 
authors  of  a  practical  commentary  on  this  part  of  the 
Levitical  law,  and  by  matter  of  fact  have  explained 
what  was  the  sense  and  meaning  of  this  otherwise 
so  dark  and  abstruse  text." 

CANNEH,  (Ezek.  xxvii.  23.)  probably  Calneh, 
(Gen.  X.  10.)  which  see. 

CANON,  a  Greek  term  which  signifies  thfi  rule.  It 
is  used  in  ecclesiastical  language,  to  signify  a  rule 
concerning  faith,  discipline  or  manners ;  also  to  dis- 
tinguish those  books  of  Scripture  which  are  received 
as  inspired,  and  indisputable,  from  profane,  apocry- 
ohal,  or  disputecil  ^ooks.     (See  Bible.)     The   He- 


brews admit  twenty-two  books  into  their  canon,  or,  at 
most,  twenty-four,  supposing  Ruth  to  be  separated 
from  the  Judges,  and  the  Lamentations  from  Jere- 
miah. They  believe,  generally,  that  the  canon  of 
Scripture  was  not  closed,  nor  the  number  of  inspired 
books  fixed,  till  Ezra,  with  the  consent  of  the  gener- 
al council  of  the  nation,  collected  all  those  wliich 
were  acknowledged  as  sacred  and  inspired,  compos- 
ed one  body  of  them,  and  regulated  what  we  call  the 
sacred  canon  of  Scripture;  since  which  time,  Jose- 
phus  states,  that  the  Jews  have  not  admitted  any 
book  as  canonical.  Dr.  Prideaux,  however,  with 
great  appearance  of  reason,  says  it  is  more  likely  that 
tlie  two  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and 
Esther,  as  well  as  Malachi,  were  afl;erwards  added, 
in  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just,  and  that  it  was  not 
till  then  that  the  Jewish  canon  of  the  Holy  Scripturei 
was  full)"^  completed.  See  Connect,  part  i.  book  5. — 
For  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  books  of  the 
Hebrew  canon,  see  the  article  Bible. 

Genebrard  and  Serranus  are  of  opinion,  that,  after 
Ezra,  the  Jews  of  the  great  synagogue  admitted  into 
their  canon  books  which  were  composed  after  this 
time,  such  as  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Tobit,  Judith, 
and  Maccabees  ;  nevertheless,  they  did  not  obtain 
authority  equal  to  that  of  the  old  ones.  But  this  is 
not  without  difficulty  ;  for,  first,  the  books  of  Tobit 
and  Judith  might  be  written  before  the  captivity ; 
secondly,  if  the  Jews  thought  them  inspired,  why  did 
they  not  receive  them  into  the  canon  as  of  equal  au- 
thority with  the  rest  ? 

It  may  be,  perhaps,  suspected  that  the  Jews,  who 
retained  the  Hebrew  tongue,  might  exclude  these 
books  from  the  canon,  because  they  were  not  writ- 
ten [extant]  in  Hebrew,  the  sacred  language :  but 
they  received  Daniel  and  Ezra,  wherein  are  large 
passages  written  in  Chaldee :  now  Ecclesiasticus, 
Tobit,  Judith,  and  at  least  the  first  book  of  Macca- 
bees, were  originally  written  in  this  language  ;  yet 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  received  into  the 
canon. 

If  particular  churches  have  sometimes  deliberated 
whether  they  should  admit  certain  writings  among 
the  sacred  books  ;  if  some  doctors  and  councils  have 
not  included  them  in  their  catalogues  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  if  others  have  rejected  them  ;  such  con- 
duct is  proof  of  the  gi-eat  circumspection  which  was 
used  in  receiving  into  its  canon  only  what  really  was 
deemed  to  be  authentic  and  inspired.  This  very 
hesitation  should  convince  us,  that  if  at  last  those 
books  were  received,  that  determination  was  found- 
ed on  good  reasons.  Time  was  necessary  to  exam 
ine,  to  be  well  assured,  and  to  fix  the  doubts  of  par 
ticular  churches. 

CANTHARA,  (Simon,)  succeeded  Theophilus, 
son  of  Jonathan,  in  the  high-priesthood  ;  and  enjoy- 
ed this  dignity  about  two  years,  at  two  several  times. 
After  the  death  of  Agrippa,  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis, 
deprived  him  of  his  office,  to  confer  it  on  Joseph,  son 
of  Camith.     (Jos.  Ant.  xix.  5.  xx.  I.) 

CANTICLES,  or  Songs,  were  frequently  compos- 
ed by  the  Hebrews  on  important  occasions.  Moses 
composed  one  of  rejoicing  after  the  passage  of  the 
Red  sea,  in  honor  of  that  miracle,  Exod.  xv.  David 
composed  a  mournful  song  on  the  death  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan  ;  (2  Sam.  i.  17.)  and  another  on  the  death 
of  Abner,  iii.  33.  Jeremiah  wrote  his  Lamentations, 
a  song,  or  series  of  elegies,  in  which  he  deplores  the 
ruin  of  Jerusalem  ;  he  wrote  also  others  on  the  death 
of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25.  Deb- 
orah and  Barak  made  a  triumphant  song  after  ths 
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defeat  of  Sisera,  (Judg.  v.)  and  Judith  after  the  de- 
feat of  Holofernes,  Judith  xvi.  Hannah,  the  mother 
of  Samuel,  and  king  Hezekiah,  returned  thanks  to 
God  m  solemn  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  1  Sam.  ii. 
Isa.  xxxviii.  9.  The  Canticles,  composed  by  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  by  Zachariah,  and  by  old  Simeon,  are  of 
the  same  nature.  In  1  Kings  iv.  32,  we  read  that 
Solomon  composed  1005  songs  or  verses ;  but  we 
have  only  remaining  his  Song  of  Songs. 

Canticles,  the  Book  of,  {the  Song  of  Songs,)  is 
thought  by  many  to  have  been  composed  by  Solo- 
mon, and  it  is  believed  on  occasion  of  his  marriage 
with  the  king  of  Egypt's  daughter.  According  to 
most  connnentators,  it  is  a  continued  allegory,  in 
which  a  divine  and  spiritual  marriage  between  the 
Redeemer  and  his  church  is  expressed. 

Seven  nights  and  seven  days  are  distinctly  marked 
in  tliis  song,  (because  weddings  among  the  Hebrews 
were  celebrated  seven  days,)  and  it  relates  poetically 
the  transactions  of  each  day.  The  Hebrews,  appre- 
hending it  might  be  understood  grossly,  forbade  the 
reading  of  it  by  any  person  before  the  age  of  thirty. 

The  church  generally,  as  well  as  the  synagogue, 
received  this  book  as  canonical.  To  the  objection, 
that  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  have  cited  it,  and 
that  the  name  of  God  is  not  found  in  it,  it  is  answer- 
ed, that  there  are  several  other  sacred  books  which 
our  Saviour  has  not  quoted  ;  and  that  in  an  allegory, 
in  which  the  Son  of  God  is  concealed  under  the 
figure  of  a  husband,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
be  expressed  by  his  proper  name  ;  it  would  then,  in 
fact,  cease  to  be  an  allegory. 

[There  is,  perhaps,  no  book  in  the  whole  Bible 
which  has  given  rise  to  such  a  variety  of  interpreta- 
tion as  the  Canticles.  All  these  different  modes, 
however,  may  be  arranged  under  three  classes: — (1.) 
One  class  of  interpreters  regard  the  book  as  founded 
on  the  relation  of  Jehovah  to  the  Jewish  people,  and 
they  find  in  every  figure  a  reference  to  some  particu- 
lar event  in  Jewish  history.  According  to  these,  the 
whole  book  is  an  allegorical,  figurative  history  of  the 
divine  government  in  respect  to  the  nation  of  Israel. 
This  mode  of  interpretation  we  find  among  the  Jews 
as  early  as  there  are  any  traces  of  the  book  itself. 
Indeed,  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed it,  200  years  before  Christ,  when  he  praises 
Solomon  for  having  composed  dark  parables,  Ec- 
cles.  xlvii.  13 — 17.  These  are  not  to  be  referred 
to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon ;  for  the  Proverbs  are 
separately  mentioned. — (2,)  According  to  a  second 
mode  of  interpretation,  which  has  been  current  in 
the  Christian  church  in  all  ages,  Christ  is  the  princi- 
pal subject  of  the  Canticles.  This  mode  assumes 
two  forms  ;  in  both,  Christ  is  assumed  as  the  Lover  or 
Bridegroom  ;  but  the  Beloved,  or  the  Bride,  is  in  one 
the  whole  Christian  church,  and  in  the  other,  each 
individual  Christian  soul.  Many  have  sought  to  com- 
bine these  two  modifications. — (3.)  A  third  class  of 
interpreters  suppose  the  book  to  contain  throughout 
a  description  of  earthly  love.  This  view  has  sprung 
up  and  gained  admittance  chiefly  since  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  From  that  time  onward  it 
obtained  very  general  currency,  and  was  supported 
in  a  great  variety  of  modifications.  One  sought  to 
defend  the  honor  of  the  book,  by  maintaining  it  to 
be  a  description  of  a  happy  wedded  life,  or  a  defence 
of  monogamy ;  another  aflfirmed,  it  was  worthy 
of  admission  into  the  canon,  although  it  might  only 
describe  a  chaste,  unwedded  love.  One  invented  this 
history, — another  that, — in  order  by  this  means  to  be 
Rble  to  explain  the  poem;  and  where  all  this  fell 


short,  they  had  recourse  to  dreams.  One  declared 
the  whole  to  be  a  collection  of  unconnected  poetical 
fi'agments ;  another  undertook  to  point  out  a  plan 
running  through  the  whole.  The  reproach,  there- 
fore, of  arbitrary  interpretation,  which  the  folio werB 
of  the  literal  and  physical  interpretation  have  so  often 
brought  against  those  of  the  other  classes,  because  of 
their  want  of  unanimity,  falls,  with  equal  weight,  upon 
themselves ;  for  there  are  no  two  of  them  who  ac- 
cord with  one  another  in  their  view^s.  Both  of  the 
two  first  classes  of  interpreters  harmonize  with  each 
other  in  this  respect,  that  they  regard  the  Canticles 
as  the  description  of  a  spiritual  relation  by  means  of 
figures  drawn  from  sensible  objects. 

In  order  to  show  the  possibility  of  such  a  spiritual 
interpretation  of  the  book  in  question,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  it  is  neither  unworthy  of  God,  nor  at  all 
at  variance  with  the  usual  manner  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, to  express  a  spiritual  relation  through  such 
sensible  figures.  God  himself,  when  he  addresses 
mankind  through  his  prophets  and  through  his  Son, 
employs  such  figures  and  expressions  as  are  drawn 
from  human  relations.  He  calls  himself  a  Father  and 
a  Shepherd  ;  he  describes  his  love  towards  them,  in 
order  to  express  its  strength,  under  the  metaphor  of 
wedded  love ;  he  speaks  of  longings  and  piuings,  of 
sorrow  on  account  of  unfaithfulness,  and  of  jealousy. 
Thus,  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  relation  of  Jehovah  to  the  Jewish  people  is  ex- 
hibited in  figurative  language,  borrowed  from  the 
relation  of  a  lover  to  his  beloved,  i.  e.  of  a  bridegroom 
to  his  bride,  of  a  husband  to  his  wife,  etc.  In  the 
departure  from  Egypt,  Israel  was  a  bride  ;  when  the 
nation  at  Sinai  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  with 
Jehovah,  it  was  married  to  hiin ;  every  subsequent 
falling  away  to  idolatry  is  represented  as  adultery 
and  fornication  ;  and  every  return  to  God,  as  the  tak- 
ing back  of  one  divorced.  See  Isa.  liv.  5  ;  Ixii.  5 : 
Jer.  iii.  1 :  Ezek.  xvi.  xxiii :  John  iii.  29  :  Rom.  vii: 
E])h.  V :  1  Cor.  xi. 

In  respect  to  the  propriety  of  such  an  interpreta- 
tion of  this  book  as  shall  give  a  spiritual  character  of 
this  kind  to  the  representations  contained  in  it,  there 
are  several  considerations  which  go  to  show  that 
such  an  allegorical  interpretation  is  here  the  only 
correct  one.  The  first  reason  is  drawn  from  external 
circumstances,  and  is  of  some  importance.  Among 
a  people  who  hold  so  much  to  the  authority  of  tra- 
dition as  do  the  Jews,  we  are  not  at  liberty  wholly  to 
neglect  such  tradition  ;  although  we  cannot  receive 
it  as  of  any  decisive  authority.  Now,  all  the  Jewish 
teachers,  so  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge  of  their 
writings,  are  uniformly  of  one  accord  in  giving  to  the 
Canticles  an  allegorical  interpretation.  In  doing  this, 
they  every  where  appeal  to  tradition  ;  of  which  the 
principal  witness  is  the  Chaldee  translator.  We  can- 
not here  pursue  the  testimony  any  further  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  question,  that  those  who  made  the  collec- 
tion of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  followed, 
in  respect  to  this  book,  the  allegorical  method  of  in- 
terpretation. Even  a  hasty  glance  at  these  writings 
shows  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  object  of  those 
who  collected  them,  to  include  all  the  remains  of  the 
Hebrew  national  hterature.  They  had  constantly  in 
view  the  Hebrew  theocracy,  and  admitted  into  their 
collection  only  that  which  had  reference  to  the  rela- 
tion in  which  God  stood  towards  the  Hebrew  nation, 
— that  which,  either  as  history,  prediction,  the  out- 
gushings  of  devotion,  or  as  doctrinal  instruction,  was 
adapted  to  quicken  the  theocratic  feeling  and  pro- 
mote a  godly  life.     In  receiving,  therefore,  the  book 
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of  Canticles  into  the  canon,  they  must  have  had  the 
firm  conviction,  that  its  strains  described  not  a  com- 
mon earthly  love,  but  the  love  of  Jehovah  towards 
hie  people.  What  the  modems  have  here  to  say  in 
commendation  of  human  affection,  and  that  a  poem 
which  treats  of  tliis  was  worthy  of  admission  among 
the  sacred  writings,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for 
the  only  question  here  is,  On  what  principles  was 
tlie  book  actually  received  into  the  canon  ?  And  this 
question  is  purely  historical,  and  must  be  answered 
from  the  evidence  afforded  by  die  character  of  the 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  if  it  be  once 
shown,  that  those  who  formed  this  collection  of  these 
writings,  understood  the  book  of  Canticles  ailegori- 
cally^  it  would  surely  be  a  most  violent  assumption 
to  affirm,  that  in  their  time  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  book  was  already  lost ;  especially  since  the  time 
of  its  composition  could  not  have  been  far  remote 
from  that  age  ;  and  since  the  fact  of  their  thus  adopt- 
ing it,  shows  tliat  the  allegorical  interpretation  must 
in  their  day  have  been  the  common  one. 

To  this  external  argument  we  may  add  another 
and  a  stronger  one,  derived  from  j)assages  of  the  po- 
em itself,  which  compel  us  to  believe  that,  under  the 
images  of  nuptial  love,  the  highest  spiritual  love  is 
described.  We  do  not  here  press  the  consideration, 
that  the  supporters  of  the  physical  mode  of  interpret- 
ation are  obliged  to  supply,  arbitrarily,  a  multitude  of 
historical  circumstances,  in  order  to  give  to  their 
explanations  even  an  a})pearance  of  probability; 
since  it  might  be  replied,  that  this  obscurity  arises 
only  from  our  ignorance  of  the  situation  in  which  the 
nuptial  pair  were  placed.  We  refer  only  to  some 
passages,  which,  literally  taken,  are  either  destitute  of 
eense,  or  must  be  subjected  to  violence  in  order  to 
obtain  one  ;  while,  in  the  allegorical  method,  they 
present  a  sense  at  once  easy  and  elegant.  From  c.  i. 
4,  it  appears  that  the  name  of  the  beloved  must  be  a 
coUechve  name.  The  passages  in  c.  i.  5,  iii.  4,  viii.  2, 
and  V.  3 — 7,  are  entirely  at  variance  with  oriental 
usages  and  customs,  when  taken  in  the  literal  sense ; 
figuratively  taken,  they  are  beautiful  and  appropriate. 
So  also  the  following  passages,  if  literally  taken,  are 
without  meaning ;  c.  vi.  4,  10 — 12.  iv.  8.  et  al.  ssep. 

To  these  grounds  in  favor  of  the  allegorical  inter- 
pretation, we  may  also  subjoin,  as  a  subsidiary  one,  the 
names  of  the  two  principal  persons.  The  Bridegroom 
is  called  Sulomok,  {n\asc.)ihe  peaceful,  or  the  Prince  of 
peace ;  (Is.  ix.  0.)  the  Bride,  Sulamithj  (fem.)  the 
pea£efvly  or  the  happy,  vii.  1.  A  coincidence  like 
this  can  hardly  be  accidental. 

We  may  then  properly  assume  the  allegorical  in- 
terpretation of  the  book  of  Canticles  as  the  correct 
one,  and  as  supported  by  sufficient  arguments.  The 
objection,  and  the  only  one,  commonly  urged  against 
it,  viz.  the  great  want  of  coincidence  among  those 
who  have  followed  this  method,  must  be  laid,  not  to 
the  account  of  the  Ixjok  itself,  but  of  its  interpreters. 
It  has  arisen  from  the  fact,  that,  mistaking  the  figu- 
rative character  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  having 
themselves  no  poetic  feelings,  they  have,  without  any 
fixed  principles,  attempted  to  explain  every  single 
figure,  and  have  found  in  every  one  an  allusion  to 
some  real  circumstance,  either  of  history  or  of  the 
internal  spiritual  life.  This  method  stands  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  whole  character  of  the  Canticles ; 
in  which  there  is  so  much  of  ornament  and  mere 
costume.  One  must  not  expect  to  find  something 
corresponding  to  each  single  figure  in  this  book  ;  but 
he  must  first  unite  all  the  single  figures  into  one  gen- 
tral  image,  and  then  the  corresponding  reality  will 
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be  easily  found.  Thus,  e.  g.  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  the  Bride,  we  should 
look  for  nothing  further  than  tlie  expressions  of  the 
love  and  complacency  of  Jehovah  towards  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  The  comparison  of  other  oriental 
poets,  who,  in  hke  manner,  describe  a  higher  love 
under  the  images  of  a  lower,  especially  among  the 
Persians  and  Arabians,  is  full  of  instruction  on  this 
point.  So  soon  as  this  principle  becomes  establish- 
ed, we  shall  avoid  that  arbitrariness  with  which  all 
the  earlier  and  later  interpreters  may,  in  some  de^^rec, 
be  charged ;  and  also  that  vai'iety  of  explanation, 
which  has  so  oflen  been  adduced  as  an  argument 
against  the  allegorical  method  of  interj)retation. 

If,  now,  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  this  booJc  be 
the  correct  one,  this  [)oem  must,  of  course,  maintain 
its  place  in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament ;  from 
which,  of  late,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  ex 
elude  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many,  in  former 
times,  have  gone  too  far  in  their  estimation  of  the 
Song  of  Songs,  when  they  have  placed  it  above  all 
the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Had  it  really 
this  pre-eminence  of  value,  how  comes  it  that  neither 
Christ  nor  the  apostles  have  ever  cited  it  ?  Although 
the  writer  of  this  book  acted  under  the  same  divine 
influence  as  the  other  inspired  penmen,  yet,  so  far  as 
the  Christian  world  is  concerned,  we  cannot  but  re- 
gard the  prophetic  writings  as  of  more  direct  impor- 
tance. Indeed,  we  cannot  avoid  the  impression,  that, 
for  our  modern  and  occidental  modes  of  thinking, 
and  for  our  manners  and  customs,  the  figurative,  the 
human,  the  physical,  is  in  this  poem  too  prominent 
The  prophets,  indeed,  often  employ  the  same  figures ; 
but  with  them  the  fact,  the  sul)stratum,  the  moral  re- 
lation of  Jehovah  to  his  people,  is  always  apparent ; 
while,  in  the  Canticles,  some  of  those  figures  are,  for 
our  times  and  circumstances,  carried  out  too  fai\ 

To  recur,  for  a  moment,  to  the  difference  of  opin- 
ion which  exists  among  the  supporters  of  the  allegor- 
ical interpretation,  viz.  whether  the  relation  of 
Jehovah  to  his  people,  as  described  in  this  poem,  is 
his  relation  to  the  Jewish  or  to  the  Christian  church, 
or  to  the  souls  of  individuals  ;  we  may  observe  that, 
in  general,  the  very  grounds  which  lead  us  to  adopt 
the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  book,  compel  us 
also  to  assume  the  relation  of  Jehovah  to  the  Jewish 
ppople,  as  the  subject  of  tlie  representation.  The 
question,  whether,  in  this  book,  the  relation  of  Christ 
to  his  church  is  the  subject  of  description,  must, 
therefore,  receive  a  negative  answer,  if  it  be  meant 
thereby  to  imply,  that  the  book  of  Canticles  has  no 
special  reference  to  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  that  it  must  be  torn  away  from  all  historical  con- 
nections, and  regarded  solely  as  describing  propheti- 
cally the  love  of  Christ  to  his  church  under  the  new 
dispensation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  an- 
swer this  question  affirmatively,  in  so  far  as  Jehovah, 
whose  love  to  his  i)eople  of  the  old  covenant  is  de- 
scribed, is  also  no  other  than  Christ,  who,  in  all  times, 
has  revealed  to  mankind  the  glory  of  God,  and  offer- 
ed up  himself  a  sacrifice  for  them,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish the  new  covenant.  We  must  also  answer  it 
affirmatively,  in  so  far  as  the  church  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  the  church  of  the  New,  stand  in  the 
same  general  relation  to  Christ ;  and  so  far  as  sin  and 
grace,  defection  and  reunion,  which  constitute  the 
subject  of  description  in  the  Canticles,  are  oflen  re- 
peated in  the  history  of  both  these  churches.  To 
the  relations  of  an  individual  soul  with  Christ,  the 
descriptions  of  this  book  can  only  be  applied  by  way 
of  accommodation  ;  and  here  rhe  greatest  caution  is 
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necessary.  A  false  interpretation  may  here  easily 
mislead  to  a  mysticism,  which  has  far  more  connection 
with  tlie  dogmas  of  the  Persian  Sil/lsm  than  with  the 
gospel ;  to  a  degradation  of  that  which  is  most  holy, 
inasmuch  as  the  moral  relation  of  the  soul  to  Christ 
is  perverted  into  a  matter  of  taste ;  to  a  spiritual  in- 
toxication, which  cannot  but  be  fatal  to  Christian 
humility  and  self-denial.  It  is  assuredly  not  an  ac- 
cidental circumstance,  that  in  the  whole  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the 
relation  of  God  or  of  Christ  to  the  souls  of  individu- 
als is  never  described  under  Uce  figure  of  marriage. 
Although,  indeed,  the  relation  of  Christ  to  his  church 
and  to  individual  souls  is  essentially  the  same,  still 
in  the  former  case  there  is  less  room  for  the  excite- 
ment of  physical  or  carnal  feelings  than  in  the  latter. 
The  preceduig  remarks  are  chiefly  drawn  from  an 
able  essay  upon  the  Song  of  Songs,  by  professor 
Hengstenberg,  of  Berlin,  contained  in  the  Evange- 
lische  Kirchenzeitung  for  1827.  They  cannot  fail  to 
meet  the  approbation  of  every  candid  and  intelligent 
inquirer.  Many  attempts  have  been  made,  of  late 
years,  to  invest  this  poem  with  a  merely  literary  and 
worldly  character,  as  an  idyl,  a  pastoral,  a  descrip- 
tion of  nuptial  love,  &c.  Among  these  last  must  be 
ranked  the  following  translation  by  the  former  editor 
of  Calmet,  Mr.  Taylor.  It  exhibits  a  good  deal  of 
research  and  ingenuity  ;  but  also  very  much  that  is 
fanciful  and  unfounded,  especially  in  all  that  relates 
to  philology.  He  does  indeed  suggest  that  the  poem 
may  be  allegorical,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  union 
of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches, — a  suggestion 
which  the  preceding  remarks  have  shown  to  be 
without  ground,  and  which  he  no  where  attempts  to 
carry  out  in  practice.  His  whole  endeavor  is  direct- 
ed to  the  illustration  of  the  poem  as  a  description  of 
nuptial  affection.  It  forms  indeetl  a  separate  treatise, 
distinct  from  Calmet's  Dictionary ;  which,  there- 
fore, the  writer  of  these  lines  does  not  feel  himself 
at  hberty  to  meddle  with.  The  general  impression  left 
by  both  the  version  and  the  illustrations  of  Mr.  Tay- 
lor is,  that  he  has  given  to  the  poem  a  dress  too  stiffly 
dramatic,  and  imparted  to  it  a  character  of  modem 
orientahsm  and  of  lusciousness,  not  to  say  sensuality, 
which  is  unknown  to  the  Hebrew  original.     *R. 

The  Book  of  Canticles,  By  Mr.  C.  Taylor. 

Introduction. — The  first  principle  to  be  considered 
in  analyzing  this  poem  is,  the  arrangement  of  its 
parts  ;  for  it  evidently  appears  to  be  not  one  contin- 
ued or  uniform  ode,  but  a  composition  of  several 
odes  into  one  connected  series.  In  addition  to  the 
termination  of  the  poem,  there  are  three  places 
where  the  author  has  decidedly  marked  the  close  of 
a  subject.  These  are.^  the  lively  adjurations  address- 
ed by  the  Bride  to  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem. 
These  three  periods  close  by  the  same  words,  utter- 
ed by  the  same  person,  (the  Bride,)  who,  when  she 
is  the  last  speaker,  concludes  in  thb  same  manner 
with  very  slight  variations.  They  occur  at  the 
end  of  the  first  day,  the  end  of  the  second  day  and 
the  end  of  the  fifth  day ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  poem, 
this  conclusion  is  not  maintained.  If,  then,  these 
passages  be  admitted  as  divisions  of  the  poem  origi- 
nally mtended  to  be  marked  as  closes^  we  have  only 
to  ascertain  two  other  divisions,  in  order  to  render 
he  parts  of  the  poem  pretty  nearly  commensurate  to 
•ach  other  in  length,  and  complete  in  the  subject 
which  each  includes.  By  attending  to  the  sentiments 
and  expressions,  we  shall  find  little  diflSculty  in  per- 


ceiving such  a  change  of  person  and  occiurrence,  that 
the  ending  of  the  third  day  mv^t  be  where  we  have 
placed  it ;  because  the  following  words,  relating  to  a 
dream  of  the  over-night,  imply  that  they  are  spoken 
in  a  morning ;  and  they  are  so  totally  distinct  from 
the  foregoing  sentiments,  as  to  demonstrate  a  total 
change  of  scene  and  of  subject.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  close  of  the  fourth  day.  There  is  such  a 
determinate  change  of  style,  subject,  and  person 
speaking,  in  the  succeeding  verses,  that  every  feeling 
of  propriety  forbids  our  uniting  them.  These  prin- 
ciples, then,  divide  the  poem  into  six  divisions,  each 
of  which  we  have  considered  as  one  day.  It  has 
been  usual  with  commentators  to  regard  these  six 
days  as  succeeding  the  day  of  marriage  ;  a  mistake 
as  we  suppose,  which  has  misled  them  into  many 
mazes  of  error.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  here  con- 
sidered as  preceding  the  day  of  marriage  ;  and,  we 
think,  the  poet  has  distinctly  marked  the  sixth  day, 
as  being  itself  the  day  of  that  union  ;  which  accounts 
for  its  termination  with  the  morning  eclogue,  and  the 
omission  of  the  evening  visit  of  the  Bridegroom  to 
the  Bride  ;  as  then  the  sabbath,  to  which  no  allusion 
appears  in  any  preceding  day,  would  be  beginning^ 
in  whose  solemnities  the  Jewish  bridegroom  would 
be  attentively  engaged.  Other  interpreters  have  sup- 
posed these  eclogues  to  be  so  absolutely  distinct  as  to 
have  no  connection  with  each  other,  and  not  to  form 
a  regular  series — a  supposition  that  considerably  im- 
pairs their  beauty,  as  a  whole,  and  the  eflTect  of  each 
of  them  singly  ;  while  it  leaves  undecided  the  reason 
for  their  association,  or  for  their  appearance  and 
preservation  in  one  book. 

Of  the  time  of  the  year. — That  the  time  of  the  year 
is  spring,  has  always  been  supposed ;  and,  indeed,  it 
is  so  clearly  marked  as  to  need  no  support  from  rea- 
sonings. The  mention  of  several  particulars  in  the 
poem  demonstrates  it.  Mr.  Harmer  has  identified 
the  month  to  be  April ;  and,  in  Judea,  we  may  say 
of  April,  as  in  England  has  been  said  of  May,  that 
"April  is  the  mother  of  love." 

Of  the  divisions  of  each  day. — We  have  supposed  it 
right  to  divide  each  day  into  two  parts,  morning  and 
evening ;  because  there  appears  to  be  such  appropri- 
ations of  persons  and  sentiments,  as  detach  each 
eclogue  from  its  companion.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  noon  of  the  day  is  too  hot  in  Judea  to 
permit  exertion  of  body  or  mind  ;  and  that  no  per- 
son of  the  least  degree  of  respectability  is  abroad  at 
that  time  of  the  day.  The  Turks  have  a  proverb 
importing,  that  "only  Franks  and  dogs  walk  about 
at  noon."  And  in  Europe  itself,  as  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  while  the  natives  at  noon  sleep  the  siesta^ 
"the  streets,"  say  they,  "are  guarded  by  Englishmen 
and  dogs."  Since,  then,  noon  is  the  time  for  repose 
in  the  East,  (see  2  Sam.  iv.  5.)  we  are  not  to  expect 
that  an  eastern  poet  should  depart  from  the  man- 
ners of  his  country  by  representing  this  part  of  the 
day  as  a  fit  time  for  visiting,  or  conversation,  or  en- 
joyment. Neither  can  we  suppose  that  night  is  a  fit 
time  for  visiting,  or  conversation,  among  recent  ac- 
quaintances especially.  Whatever  our  own  unhappy 
manners  may  ordain,  in  respect  of  encroaching  on 
the  proper  repose  of  night,  the  East  knows  nothing 
of  such  revels ;  nor  of  those  assignations,  which, 
under  favor  of  night,  furnish  too  much  occasion  for 
repentance  on  the  morrow.  Such  considerations 
restrict  these  eclogues  to  two  parts  of  the  day,  morn- 
ing and  evening.  The  morning,  among  the  oriental 
nations,  is  very  early ;  the  cool  of  the  day,  day-break, 
before  th«  heat  comes  on  ;  and   the  evening  is  also 
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the  cool  of  the  day,  after  the  heat  m  OTcr.  The 
mornings  of  this  poem  are  mostly  occupied  by  con- 
versations of  the  Bride  with  her  female  visitors,  or 
with  her  attendants,  in  her  own  apartments.  But  on 
the  morning  of  the  second  day,  the  Bride,  observing 
her  beloved  engaging  in  a  hunting  party,  is  agreeably 
surprised  by  a  visit  from  him,  and  sees  him  from 
the  upper  story  of  her  apartments,  and  through  the 
cross-bars  of  her  windows,  lie  sohcits  a  view  of 
her  countenance :  but  the  [)oem  seems  to  insinuate 
his  further  waiting  for  that  till  the  next  morning ; 
when  she,  being  intent  on  considering  his  palanquin, 
suffers  herself  to  be  surprised ;  and  the  Bridegroom 
compliments  her  beauty,  which,  for  the  first  time,  he 
has  an  opportunity — not  properly  of  considering — 
but  merely  of  glancing  at.  The  evening  is  the  reg- 
ular time  when  the  Bride  expects  to  be  visited  by 
her  Spouse ;  accordingly,  he  visits  her  on  the  first 
evening  ;  but  on  the  second  evening  she  describes 
her  anxiety,  occasioned  by  his  failure  in  this  expect- 
ed attention,  for  which  she  had  waited  even  into 
night,  when  it  was  too  late  to  suppose  he  would 
come,  and  she  must  needs  relinquish  all  thoughts  of 
seeing  him.  On  the  other  evenings  he  punctually 
pays  his  attendance ;  and  though  the  import  of  the 
conversation  between  them  is  usually  to  the  same 
eflfect,  yet  the  variety  of  phraseology  and  metaphor 
employed  by  both  parties  gives  a  characteristic  rich- 
ness, elegance,  and  interest  to  this  poem ;  in  which, 
if  it  be  equalled,  it  is  by  very  few  ; — but  certainly  it 
is  not  surpassed  by  any. 

Of  the  persons  who  speak. — It  is  natural  to  inquire, 
in  the  next  place,  who  are  the  interlocutors  in  this 
poem.  That  it  consists  of  conversation  is  an  opin- 
ion derived  from  the  earliest  times ;  from  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  no  less  than  from  the  Christian  church  : 
but  opinions  have  varied  as  to  the  persons  engaged 
in  this  conversation.  There  evidently  are  two  prin- 
cipals ;  first,  the  lady  herself,  whom  we  distinguish 
as  the  Bride ;  meaning  a  person  betrothed  to  her 
sp>ouse,  but  not  yet  married  to  him.  She  evidently 
comes  from  a  distant  country,  and  that  country  south 
of  Judea,  and  more  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
She  is  accompanied  by  her  mother,  or  by  a  representa- 
tive of  her  mother,  and  by  proper  female  attendants, 
whom  we  shall  denommate  Bridemaids.  The  second 
principal  in  the  poem  is  the  Bridegroom,  who  is  de- 
scribed in  terms  which  can  ^gree  only  with  a  prince  ; 
and  this  prince  is  accompanied,  on  his  part,  by  a 
number  of  companions,  with  whom  he  can  be  fi-ee, 
and  who  in  return  can  be  hearty.  In  addition  to 
these,  as  the  Bride  is  but  recently  arrived  from  a  dis- 
tant land,  it  is  very  natural  that  some  of  the  ladies 
of  her  present  residence  (the  Royal  Haram)  should 
visit  her  ;  no  less  to  (u)iii,'ratulate  and  to  compliment 
her,  than  to  engage  a  -sliarr  in  her  good  graces,  and 
to  commence  that  friendship  which  may  hereafter 
prove  valuable  and  pleasant  to  both  parties.  The 
Queen  Mother  of  the  Bridegroom  perhaps  heads 
this  group. 

Received  opinion,  founded  on  a  pretty  general  tra- 
dition, has  called  the  prince,  Solomon,  kmg  of  Isra- 
el ;  and  tradition  almost,  or  altogether  equally  general, 
has  called  the  princess,  his  Egyptian  spouse,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh.  As  we  acquiesce  in  this  opin- 
ion, we  pass  it  with  this  slight  mention  only. 

Of  the  place  where  the  action  parses. — ^The  place  is 
the  city  of  David.  This  will  follow,  in  some  de- 
cree, from  the  mention  already  made  of  the  parties ; 
but  further  proof  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  this 
connection,  1  Kings  iii  1.      Solomon  mads  affinity 


with  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egjpt,  and  took  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  and  brought  her  into  tfie  City  or  David, 
until  he  had  made  an  end  of  building  his  own  house. 
Solomon  made  also  a  house  for  Pharaoh's  daughter,** 
1  Kings  vii.  8. — "  Pharaoh's  daughter  came  up  out  <{f 
the  CiTT  or  David,  to  tht  house  which  Solomon  had 
built  for  her,"  1  Kings  ix.  24.     From  these  passages 
it  is  clear,  that  Solomon  lodged  his  bride  in  the  city 
of  David,  directly  as  he  received  her ;  consequently  at 
the  time  described  in  this  poem.     Tracing  the  an- 
cient boundaries  of  the  city  (or  palace)  of  David,  we 
find  it  connects  on  one  side  with  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  on  the  other  side  it  is  surrounded  by  the  open 
country,  the  hills,  &c.  in  the  neighborliood.     Its  In 
ternal  distribution,  we  are  not  to  imagine,  was  wholly 
like  that  of  a  city  ;  that  is,  a  series  of  streets  through- 
out, leading  from  end  to  end ;  but  comprising  the 
palace  of  David,  its  courts  and  appurtenances,  the 
gardens    and    pleasure-grounds   belonging   to    that 
place,  in  various  and  irregul.'u*  forms.    If  there  were  a 
few  continued   lines  of  houses  in  it,  they  might  be 
adjacent  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  say,  to  where  the 
iron  gate  is  marked  in  our  })lan ;  and,  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity,  we  shall  admit  (but  without  believing  it] 
that  I,  K,  L,  M,  were  streets,  or  other  buildings ;  and 
further,  where  the  wall  of  the  present  city  passes,  we 
shall  suppose  a  pile  of  buildings,  the  palace  of  Da 
vid  ;  having  one  front  toward  Jerusalem,  and  another 
toward  the  gardens,  into  which  the  rest  of  the  ground 
was  fonned.      These  gardens,  thus  occupying  fuD 
half  the  area  of  the  city  of  David,  or  the  whole  of 
what  is  marked  mount  Sion  on  our  plan,  must  be 
supposed  to  be  amply  furnished  with  the  most  ad- 
mired  plants,   shrubs,  trees,  evergreens,  &c. ;  with 
water,  in    basins,   streams,   and   fountains ;   with   a 
smooth-mowed   sward  of  the  most  vivid  green,  that 
is,  grass  ;  and  with  a  variety  of  flowers  in  pots,  vases 
&c. ;  in  short,  with  whatever  of  decoration  art  and 
expense  could  procure  ;  and  the  whole  so  disposed 
as  to  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  win- 
dows,  balconies,   galleries,   pavilions,   and    interna) 
walks  of  the  palace.     Nor  is  this  all ;  for  unless  we 
observe  how  fitly  the  risings  and  hills  of  mount  Sion 
were  adapted  to  communicate  pleasure,  by  views  of 
them,  (that  is,  being  looked  towards^)  and  by  the  situa- 
tions they  aflTorded  for  prospects  ;  (that  is,  being  looked 
from ;)  also,  what  is  implied  in  these  risings,  the  hol- 
lows, dells,  &c.  their  counterparts,  which  yielded  at 
once  both  coolness  and   shadow,  we  shall  lose  the 
satisfaction  arising  from  several  of  the  allusions  in 
the  poem  :  these  hillocks,  then,  the  reader  will  bear 
in  mind.     We  nmst  add  the  supposition  of  various 
gates  around  this   enclosure,  some  communicating 
with  the  town,  others  with  the  country  ;  all  of  them 
more  or  less  guarded  by  proper  officers  and  attend- 
ants.    We  must  also  include  in  our  ideas  of  the  pal- 
ace, that  king  Solomon  himself  resided  in  a  part  of 
it ;  say,  for  distinction  sake,  the  part  below  c :  and 
his  Bride,  her   mother,  and   attendants,  lodged    in 
another  part  of  It ;    say  the   part  above  c.     These 
parts  of  the  same  palace  may  easily  be  understood  a« 
possessing  a  ready  communication  with  each  other: 
some  of  them  were  surrounded  by  corridors ;  others 
were  open  pavilions,  or  colonnades,  according  to  the 
nature  and  composition  of  a  royal  residence  in  the 
East,  and   adapted   to  the  various   purposes  of  the 
apartments.     Add  guards — former  residents— proper 
officers — servants,  &c. 

Thus  we  have  stated  our  notions  of  the  time,  the 
place,  the  persons,  of  this  conversation  poem.  W« 
desire  the  reader  to  transport  himself  and  his  con 
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eeptiona  into  the  palace  of  the  highly-faTored  king 
of  Israel ;  to  make  one  among  those  honored  with  a 
station  m  the  train  of  Solomon,  when  his  betrothed 
■pouse,  newly  arrived  from  Egypt,  with  her  mother, 
■unrounded  by  all  the  pomp  which  the  superb  Pha- 
raoh himself  could  depute  to  aggrandize  his  daugh- 
ter in  the  eyes  of  beholders.  Egypt  was  at  this  time 
in  its  glory,  as  to  riches  and  power ;  and  Solomon 
was  rising  into  the  greatest  repute  for  magnificence, 
and  into  a  proverbial  fame  for  wisdom.  Thus  in- 
troduced, let  us  attend  the  conversations  of  these  il- 
lustrious lovers ;  but  let  us  remember  that  they  are 
expressed  and  transmitted  in  the  energetic,  the  im- 
passioned, the  figurative  language  of  poetry,  of  east- 
ern poetry ;  com|)rised  in  metaphors,  easy,  familiar, 
and  even  constant,  in  the  place  and  country  where 
we  hear  them  ;  that  a  great  part  of  the  gallantry  at- 
tending a  courtship-conversation  is  (by  usage)  in- 
cluded in  them  ;  and  that  the  promptitude  of  the  rep- 
artee to  such  allusions,  metaphors,  similes,  compar- 
isons, &c.  is  accepted  as  no  small  test  of  the  spright- 
ly wit,  felicity  of  fancy,  readiness  of  reply,  and  men- 
tal dexterity,  of  the  persons  between  whom  they  pass. 

Allegorical  jneamng  of  the  poem, — Upon  this  topic 
Mr.  Taylor  merely  suggests,  that  the  Song  may  al- 
legorize the  union  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 
churches.  The  Jewish  church,  in  that  view,  would  be 
the  Bridegroom,  which  (1.)  resides  at  Jerusalem,  (2.) 
whose  chief,  and  whose  prolocutor,  is  the  Messiah, 
(3.)  whose  dignity  is  superior.  The  Gentile  church 
would  be,  (1.)  from  a  distance,  (2.)  new  in  this  inti- 
mate relation,  (3.)  swarthy  in  some  respects,  yet  fair 
in  others,  (4.)  modest,  yet  affectionate ;  elegant,  yet 
rustic ;  (5.)  willing  to  yield  obedience,  property,  &c. 
to  her  lord.  (6.)  This  union  would  naturally  be  re- 
ferred to  the  days  of  the  Messiah ;  but,  (7.)  there 
would  be  manv  countries  not  directly  informed  of 
his  coming;  may  these  be  the  little  sister  not  yet 
mature  in  person  ? — And  to  close  the  whole,  (8.)  may 
the  absence  of  the  chief  of  the  Jewish  church,  and 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  Gentile  church  for  his  re- 
turn, with  which  the  poem  closes,  be  in  any  way 
related  to  the  actual  state  of  things,  or  allude  to  the  still 
expecting  Hebrews,  and  the  still  immature  heathen  ? 

The  reader  will  remember,  that  Mr.  Taylor's  at- 
tempt professes  to  illustrate  by  plates  ;  no  other  mean- 
ing, therefore,  is  to  be  exjjected  in  it,  than  what  plates 
can  illustrate ;  and  indeed  it  seems  absolutely  neces- 
sary, as  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  not  till 
AFTER  the  verbal  rendering  is  clearly  established, 
any  more  elevated  import  should  be  constructed 
upon  it.  Neither  is  the  reader  to  expect  critical  re- 
marks, variations  of  versions,  MSS.,  &c.  The  ob- 
ject is  only  arrangement. 


TIME. 


fLACE. 


Arrangement. 

At,  and  after,  the  Bride's  recent  ar- 
rival from  Egypt. 

The  Marriage  Week:  six  days 
previous  to  the  completion  of  the 
marriage  ;  the  sixth  day  being  the 
day  of  marriage.  Each  day  di- 
vided into  two  eclogues,  Morning 
and  Evening;  except  the  aixthj 
which  is  Morning  only. 

T\me  of  the  year  :  Spring. 

A  Palace  of  Solomon  in  Judea; 
with  its  haram,  gardens,  S{c.  that 
is,  the  CiTT  OF  David,  adjacent  to 
Jerusfder 


TIME. 
PLACE. 

PERSONS. 


Beidx. 


Ladi» 


Bridk. 
Ladibs. 
Bridk. 
Ladiks 


Bridk. 

Ladisi. 

Bridk. 


Ladiks. 
Bridk. 


Ladiks. 


First  Day.    Ecloguk  I. 

Morning. 

The  Bride^s  parlor  and  ipartmenii 
in  the  haram. 

Bride.  Ladies  of  the  hcuramy  or 
Queen  Mother,  visiting  the 
Bride,  to  compliment  and  to  ac- 
company her. 

May  he  salute  me  with  affectionate 
salutations !  Q) 

Or,  May  lie  think  me  tvorthy  to  re- 
ceive his  addresses — his  compli- 
ments of  kindness. 

Yes,  m^st  certairdy ; — Expect,  as- 
suredly,  his  kindest  addresses. 

So  much  are  thy  (2)  love-favors 
excellences  above  wine. 

By  the  exquisite  odor  of  thy  per- 
fumes  

(Like  perfume  widely  diffused  is 
thy  renown ybr  beauty.) 

The  virgins'  afiections  are  concili- 
ated to  thee. 

Pray  lead  the  way — [(3)  precede  me ; 
go  before  me.] 

.  .  O  no, — -We  follow    in    thy 
train  [close  after  thee.^ 

The  king  hath  introduced  me  into 
his  palace  [(4)  Haram,  chamber.'] 

We  shall  be  happy  and  rejoice  in 
thee : 

We  shall  commemorate  thy  love- 
favors  more  than  wine : 

Most  consummately  shall  we  love 
thee : 

Or,  With  perfect  integrity  shall  t§e 
love  thee. 

I  am  swarthy 

But     attractive — [^ngoging] 

swarthy,  O  ye  daughters  of 

Jerusalem, 

As  the  tents  of  Kedar! 

attractive — as  the  tent-cur- 
tains of  Solomon ' 

Do  not  too  accurately  scrutinize 
my  swarthiness. 

For  indeed  the  sun  hath  darted  his 
direct  rays  upon  me. 

The  sons  of  my  mother  treated  me 
contemptuously ;  (5) 

They  ai)pointed  me  (6)  inspect- 
ress  of  the  (7)  fruiteries  {or^ 
chards ;] 

But  my  fruitery — my  own — I  have 
not  inspected. 

Tell  me,  O  thou  beloved  of  my  (8) 
heart  [person,]  where  thou  feedest 
thy  flock. 

Where  thou  makest  it  to  repose  at 
noon : 

For  why  should  I  be  like  a  rover 
[a  straggler  in  confusion,] 

Beside  the  flocks  of  thy  compan- 
ions ? 

If  indeed  thou  shouldest  not  know 
of  thyself, 

O  most  (9)  elegant  of  women ! 

Trace  thou  thy  way  along  the  tracks 
of  the  flock : 
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Ladies  ;  or 
Bridegroom's 
Companions. 
Bride,  {aside) 


Or  feed  thou  thy  kids  baaide  th« 
shepherds'  tenta. 

First  Day.     EcLoeux  II. 

TIME.  EvEpriNo. 

PLACE.  Bride's  Parlor. 

PERSONS  Bride  and  her  ATTKifDAiiTS. 

Bridegroom  and  his  Attendamts. 

Ladies  of  the  Haram. 

BaiDE«RooM.       To  a  chief  (rider)  in  the  cavalry  of 
Pliaraoh, 

(10)  Have  I  compared  thee,  my 
consort. 

Thy  cheeks  are  so  elegantly  deco- 
rated with  bauds  of  pearls ; 

Thy  neck  is  so  resplenatnt  with  col- 
lets of  gems. 

We  will  make  for  thee  golden 
bands, 

With  spotted  edges  of  silver. 

While  the  king  is  surrounded  by  his 
(11)  circle 

My  spikenard  diffuses  delightful 
fragrance. 

A  scent- bag  of  balsam  is  my  love 
to  me, 

In  my  bosom  he  shall  constantly 
rest: 

A  cluster  of  Al-Henna  (IJi)  is  my 
beloved  to  me, 

[Of  Al-Henna]  from  the  plantations 
of  En-gedi. 
BaiDEoaooM.       Behold,  thou  art  elegant,  m  thy  tastey 
my  consort ! 

Behold,  thou   art  elegant!     Thine 
eyes  are  Doves ! 
BaioK.  Behold,  thou   ait  (13)   magnificent, 

my  associate  friena ; 

How  deUghtful,  how  exquisitely 
green  [orfowery]  is  our  (14)  car- 
pet covering ! 

The  beams  of  thy  palaces  are  ce- 
dars ! 

Their  ornamental  inlayings  are  firs  ! 
( 15  bnUim,  or  brushim.  q.  Cypress  ? ) 

1  am  a  rose  of  tn©  mere 

field: 

A  Uly  of  the  mere  valley, 
Briosaroom.       As  the  hly  among  thorns, 

So  is  my  consort  among  the  maid- 
ens. 
BaiDK.  As  the  citron-tree  among  the  wild 

underwood, 

So  is  my  associate  friend  among 
the  youths. 

BaiDseaooM   haiving  retired.    Brids  sola;  or  (16) 
speaking  to  the  Ladies. 


Buom. 


Hlien  I  dehght  in   his    (17)   deep 

shadow,  and  sit  down  oeneath  Oy 
And   his  fruit  is  dehcious  to   my 

taste; — 
fVhen  he   introduces  me  into  his 

house  of  wine. 
And    "  AfTecdon"    is    his    banner 

bright-blazing  above  me ; 
ffhen  he  cheers  me  with  rsfineahing 

cordials, 


TIME. 
PLACE. 


PERSONS. 


Bride. 


Bridboroom, 
speaking  to 
Bride. 


And  revives  me  with  fragrant  (18) 

citrons ; 

(I  am  so  wounded  to  fainting  by 

affection  I) 
When  his  left  arm   is   under  my 

head. 
And     his     right    arm     embraces 

me ; 

I  adjnre  you,  O  daughters  of  Je- 
rusalem, 
By  tlie  startling  antelopes,  by  the 

timid  deer  of  the  field, 
ii  ye  disturb,  if  ye  discompose  this 

complete  affection. 
Till  [affection]  herself  desire  it ! 

Second  Day.     Eclogue  I. 

Morning,  early. 

Bride's  chamber.     Bride  ai  her  {!) 

xcindow  hears  the   [hunting  horOy 

Sfc.  ?]   music  of  her  belovedy  very 

early  in  the  miming. 
Bride,  her  Attendants. 
Bridegroom,  below. 
Bridegroom's  Companions,  in  ai- 

tendance  J  within  hearing. 


The  (2)  music  [»i  mds]  of  my  be- 
loved ! 

Behold,  he  himself  approaches! 

L/igfUly  traversing  tlie  hills. 

Fleetly  bounding  over  the  rising 
grounds, 

My  beloved  is  sioijl  like  an  ante- 
lope, or  a  fawn  ! 

Behold  him  stopping  [(3)  seated^ 
placcdy]  in  his  (4)  carriage  ; 

Looking  through  the  apertures ; 
(5)  [windows^] 

Gleaming  between  the  bhnds  I  (6) 
[lattices ;] 

My  beloved  addresses  me,  and  says, 

"Rise,  my  consort,  my  charmer 
and  come  away ; 

For  lo  !  the  winter  is  over,  the  rains 
are  passed,  are  gone. 

The  flowers  appear  in  the  meads, 

The  singing-time   [of  the  nigMin- 


7V  his  Omm- 


gale]  is  come, 

And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  re- 
echoes in  our  grounds : 

The  fig-tree  forwards  into  sweet- 
ness its  swelling  fruit. 

And  the  vines  advance  into  fra- 
grance their  just  setting  grapes. 

Anse,  my  consort,  my  channer, 
and  come  away  I 

My  dove  (7)  hid  in  the  clefls  of  the 
rocks. 

Concealed  in  the  fissures  of  the 
cHffs, 

Show  me  thy  (8)  swelling  neck 
[turgid  crop,] 

Let  me  hear  thy  [cooing]  call ;  (9 

For  sweet  is  thy  call. 

And  thy  swelhng  neck  is  beauti- 
ful." 

**  Catch  the  jackals,  the  little  jack- 
als which  damage  our  frni^ 
eries 
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Ere  their  productions  come  to  ma- 
turity. 
[Otj  fVhUe  they  have  tender fruits.Y* 

Bridkoroom  being  withdrawn, 

Briob.  My  beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  his ! 

(10) 

Feeding  among  lilies ! 

When  the  day  breezes,  when  the 
lengthening  shadows  ghnimer, 

Then  return,  then,  my  beloved, 
show  thyself  like  the  antelope, 

Or  the  young  hart,  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Bether  (11)  [crag8.'\ 

Second  Day.     Eclogue  II. 

TIME.  ^^ry  ^^^^  *^  ^^  Evening. 

PLACE.  Bride's  apartment. 

PERSONS.         Bride,  sola^  [or  with  the  Ladies  of 

the  Haram.] 

Bridk.  Reclined  on  my  sofa  till  dusky  ni^ht 

/  look  around, 
I   seek    him — the   beloved  of   my 

heart : 
[Or,    I  have   sought    all    the    long 

evening  till  dusk;   or,  till  night. 
.  (12)] 

I  seek  him — but  I  find  him  not. 
Jfhat  if  I  rise  now,  and  take  a  turn 

[a  rouml]  in  the  city,  (13) 
In  the  streets,  in  the  squares : 
Seeking  him — the   beloved  of  my 

heart  ? 

I  may  seek  him,  but  not  find  him. 
fVhat  if  the  watchmen,  going  their 

rounds  through  all  the  city,  find 

me  ? 
"Have  ye  seen  him — the  beloved 

of  my  heart  ?" 
/  should  ask  of  them : — /  mighi  ask 

in  vain. 
But,  what  if,  passing  ever  so  little  a 

way  beyond  them, 
I    find   him — the    beloved    of   my 

heart  ? — 
I  would  clasp  him,  I  would  not  let 

him  go ; 
Until   I   had   brought   him   to  the 

house  of  my  mother, 
To    the   apartment  of  my   parent 

herself 
Then  would  I  adjure  you,  O  daugh- 
ters of  Jerusalem, 
By  the  startling  antelopes,  by  the 

timid  deer  of  the  field, 
If  ye  disturb,  if  ye  discompose  this 

complete  aflTection, 
Till  [Affection]  herself  desire  it! 

Third  Day.     Eclogue  I. 

TIME.  Morning. 

PLACE.  Bride's  chamher-window  ;  looking  to- 

wards the  country. 

PERSONS.  Bride,  and  her  Attendants  if  (he 
Haram  ;  looking  through  the 
window. 


BmukB.  (oieve) 


(1)  What  is  that,  coming  up  fro*« 
the  common  fields, 


Like  a  vast  (2)  column  of  smoke  ? 

Fuming  with  balsams  and  fhuikin- 
cense, 

Surpassing  aU  powders  of  the  per- 
fumer. 
Ladies,  or  That  is  the    (3)  palanquin  appro- 

Attbndantb.  priate  to  Solomon  himself] 

Sixty  stout  men  surround  it ; 

The  stoutest  heroes  of  Israel ; 

Every  one  of  them  grasping  a 
sword;  every  one  of  them  ex- 
pert at  arms ; 

Ready  on  his  thigh  the  sword  of 
the  commander, 

[A  chief,  (4)  fearless]  from  fear  in 
the  night. 

Superior  to  fear  at  all  times. 
Bridr.  a  nuptial  palanquin  hath  king  Solo- 

mon made  for  himself? 
Ladies,  or  O  yes !  He  hath  made  (5)  of  t  oba- 

Attendawts.  non-wood  [cedar]  its  piU 

Of  silver  its  top  covering  [  ] 

Of  gold  its  lower  carriage ; 

With  purple  [aregameii]  its 
part  \Jioor]  is  spread, 

A  present  from  the  daughters  of  Je- 
rusalem. 
Bridr.  Go  forth,  O  daughters  of  Zion,  and 

behold  king  Solomon 

Wearing  the  (6)  head-circlet  with 
which  his  mother  encircled  him 

In  the  day  of  his  espousals, 

In  the  day  of  the  gladness  of  his 
heart. 

Bridegroom  (7)  having  seen  the  face,  or  person,  of 
his  Bride,  for  the  first  time,  from  a  distance — incv- 
dentally  at  her  window — by  means  of  this  visit,  takes 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  praise  her  beauty. 

Bridegroom.       Behold,  thou  art  elegant,  my  con- 
[httow)  sort,  behold,  thou  art  elegant ! 

Thine  eyes  are  doves  peering  be- 
tween thy  (8)  locks : 

Thy  hair  is  like  a  flock  of  goats.  (9) 

Long-haired  glistering  goats  [de- 
scending] at  mount  Gilead  ; 

Thy  teeth  like  a  shorn  flock  (10)  of 
sheep, 

Coming  up  on  (11)  mount  Cassius. 

All  of  them  twins  to  each  other ! 

And  not  one  has  lost  its  fellow 
twin. 

Like  a  braid  of  scarlet  are  thy  lips ; 

And  the  organ  of  thy  voice  [mouth] 
is  loveliness. 

Blushing  (12)  like  the  inner  part  of 
a  piece  of  pomegranate 

Is  thy  cheek  [temple]  beneath  thy 
locks ; 

White  (13)  like  the  tower  of  David 
is  thy  neck, 

14)  Built  on  a  commanding  emi- 
nence ; 

A  thousand  shields  are  suspended 
around  it,  cw  trophies  of  conquest, 

All  of  them  arms  of  dignity  of 
valiant  heroes. 

Thy  (15)  two  nipples  are  [jke  twc 
twin  favnis  of  the  antelope. 

NibbUng  lily  flowers. 
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TIME. 
PLACE. 

PERSONS. 


When  the  day  breezes,  when  the 

lengthening  shadows  glimmer, 
1  will  visit  the  mountain  of  balsam, 
The  hill  of  frankincense. 

Th  rd  Day.     Eclogue  IL 

Evening. 

Bride's  parlor;  in  which  her  l^ADiZiy 
fyc.  are  in  waiting. 

Bridegroom,  accompanied  by  At- 
tendants, visiting  his  Bride. 


Bridegroom. 


Bmds. 


BmiDseRooM. 


Sridb. 


Thou  art  my  entire  elegance,  my 
consort, 

Not  a  blemish  is  in  thee. 

Be  of  my  party  (16)  to  Lebanon, 
my  s})ouse, 

Accompany  ino  to  Lebanon,  come: 

See  the  prospect  from  the  head  of 
Amanah, 

From  the  head  of  Shenir,  and  of 
Hermon, 

From  Lions'  Haunts,  from  Pan- 
ther Mountains. 

Thou  hast  (17)  carried  off  captive 
my  heart,  my  sister,  spouse,  (19) 
[partner.]  Thou  hast  carried  off 
captive  my  heart,  UiteraUy,  Thou 
hast  dishearted  me.] 

By  one  (18)  sally  of  thine  eyes, 

By  one  link  [of  the  chainette]  of  thy 
neck. 

How  handsome  are  thy  love-favors, 
my  sister,  my  spouse !  (19)  [be- 
trothed ] 

How  exquisite  are  thy  love-fa- 
vors ! 

How  much  beyond  wine  ! 

And  the  fragrance  of  thine  es- 
sences ! — 

Beyond  all  aromatics ! 

Sweetness — as  liquid  [j»a/ml  honey 
drops,  such  drop  thy  lips,  [speech] 
O  spouse : 

[Bee]  honey  and  milk  are  under 
thy  tongue  : 

And  the  scent  of  thy  garments  is 
the  sweet  scent  of  cedar. 

A  garden  locked  up  is  my  sister, 
spouse, 

A  spring  strictly  locked  up,  a  foun- 
tain closely  sealed. 

Thy  plants  are  shoots  of  Paradise  : 

[Or,  Around  thee  shoot  plants  of 
Paradise.  (20)] 

Pomegi-anates,  with  delicious  fruits ; 

The  fragrant  henna,  with  the 
nards, 

(21)  The  nard,  and  the  crocus, 

And  sweet-scented  reed,  and  cinna^ 
mon ; 

With  every  tree  of  incense  ; 

The  balsam  and  the  aloe ;  (22) 

With  every  prime  aromatic. 

Thou  fountain  of  gardens!  thou 
source  of  living  waters  ! 

Thou  source  of  streams — even  of 
Lebanon  streams ! 

North  wind,  awake !  (but  (23)  sink, 
thou  southern  gale) 


BRIDBe&OOM. 


Companions 


CANTICLES 

Blow  on  my  garden,  waft  around 

its  fragrances. 
Then  let  my  beloved  come  into  hit 

garden, 
And  taste  the  fruits  which  he  praises 

as  his  delicacies ! 
I  am  (24)  come  into  my  garden,  my 

sister,    spouse,    [betrothed,   troth- 

plight.] 
I  gather  my  balsam  with  my  aro- 
matics, 
I  eat  my  hquid  honey  with  my  firm 

honey, 
I  drink  my  wine  with  my  milk. 
Eat,  my  companions :  drink,  drink 

deeply. 
My  associate  friends ! 


Fourth  Day.     Eclogue  L 


TIME. 

PLACE. 

PERSONS. 


Bride, 
relating  a 
dream  to 
her  visitors. 


Morning. 

Bride's  chamber. 

Bride  and  her  Attendants  : 

Ladies  of  the  Haram. 


[heaH] 


be- 


I  was  sleeping,  (1)  but  my 
imagination  was  awake : 

ffhen  methought  I  lieard 

The  (2)  voice  [sound]  of  my 
loved,  knocking,  and  saying: 

"Open  to  me !  my  sister !  my  consort! 

My  dove !  my  perfect !  [or  immac%i- 
laie  beauty!] 

For  my  head  is  excessively  filled 
with  dew, 

My  locks  with   the    drops  of  the 
night." 

But  I  answered : 

"  I  have  put  off  my  vest ; 

How  can  I  put  it  on  ? 

I  have  washed  my  feet ; 

How  can  I  soil  them  ?" 

My  beloved  put  his  hand  to  optn 
the  door  by  the  lock,  j3) 

( — My  heart  in  its  (4)  cnamber  pal- 
pitated on  account  of  him  ! 

I  rose  to  open  to  my  beloved, 

( — My   hand  dropped  balsam,  and 
my  fingers  self-flowing  balsam. 

On  the  handles  of  the  lock ;) 

I  did  open  to  my  beloved ; 

But  my  beloved  was  turned  away 
was  gone- 


( — My  soul  [person,  ciffection]  sprung 

forwards  to  meet  his  address.) 
I  sought   him,  but  could  not  find 

him  ; 
I  called  him,  but  he  answered  me 

not 
The  watchmen  going  their  roimds 

in  the  city  discovered  me. 
They  struck  me,  they  wounded  me ; 
They  snatched  my  deep  veil  itself 

from  off  me, 
Those  surly  keepers  of  the  walls ! 
I  adjure  you,  O  daughters  of  Jem- 

salem. 

If  ye  should  find  my  beloved, 

What  should  ye  tell  him ! — 

— That  I  am  wounded  to  fiuntiBg 

by  Affection. 
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BaiDS, 

de4cnbe§  his 
e0unt€nance. 


Ducnbes  ha 
dress. 


Lasus.  Wherein  is  thy   beloved   superior 

to  other  beloveds, 

Most  elegant  of  women, 

Wherein  is  thy  beloved  superior  to 
other  beloveds, 

That  thou  dost  thus  adjure  us  ? 

My  beloved  is  white  and  ruddy  ; 

The  {5\  bright-blazing  standard  of 
ten  tliousand ! 

His  head  is  wrought  gold— of  the 
purest  quality ! 

His  locks  are  pendent  curls— black 
as  the  raven ! 

His  eyes  like  (6)  doves  at  a  white- 
foaming  water-fall ; 

Or,  dipping  themselves  in  a  [g-orden 
canal — basin]  streamlet  o/milk, 

And  [turning  themselveSf  rolling] 
sporting  in  the  fulness  [depth]  of 
the  pool. 

His  temples  are  shrubberies  of  odo- 
riferous plants, 

Clumps  of  aromatic  trees : 

His  lips  are  Uhes  dropping  self-flow- 
ing balsam ; 

His  wrists  [bands^  bracelets]  are  cir- 
clets of  gold. 

Full  set  with  topazes  ; 

His  waist  [girdU]  is  bright  ivory. 

Over  which  the  sapphire  plays ; 

His  legs  [drawerSf  Sfc]  are  columna 
of  marble. 

Rising  from  bases  of  purest  gold 
[his  shoes] : 

His  figure  is  noble  as  the  cedars  qf 
Lebanon ; 

Majestic  as  the  cedars  of  Paradise, 

His  address  is  sweetness ! 

[The  very  concentraiion  of  stoeet- 
ness !] 

His  whole  person  is  loveliness ! 

[The  very  concentraiion  o/loveliness.^ 

Such  is  my  beloved,  such  is  my 
consort, 

0  daughters  of  Jerusalem ! 
Ladims                 Whither  may  thy  beloved  be  gone, 

Most  elegant  of  women  ? 

What  course  may  thy  beloved  have 

taken. 
That  we  might  bring  him  to  rejoin 

thee? 
Baidb.  My  beloved  is  gone  down  to  hit 

garden, 
To  his  shrubberies  of  odoriferous 

plants; 
To  feed  in  his  gardens,  ^ 

And  to  gather  lilies. 

1  am  my  beloved's,  and  my  beloved 

is  mine : 

Feeding  among  lilies ! 

FouKTH  Day.    EcLoeuK  II. 

TIME.  EVKNINO. 

PLACE.  Bride's    parlor;    in  which  are  tiu 

Ladies  in  toaiting^  ifc. 
BaiDEOEOOM,  tmlh  hts  Attkhdaiits, 
visiting  his  BaioB.    ^ 

Thou  art  wholly  (8)  decorated,  my 
love,  like  Tirzah : 


PERdONB. 


BKIDSVaOOM. 

F\srtiAsd  dkss. 


A  repetition  of 
Thh-d  Day. 
Eclogue  I. 

Common  trans- 
lation. 


BmiDxeaooM** 

CoMPAlflOHS. 


Ladiks  (ff 
Haramj  or 
BaiDK*!  At- 

TXNDAHTS. 

BaiDX«.  Com'. 


Adorned  as  Jerusalem ; 

Dazzling  as  flaming-bannered  ranks. 

Wheel  about  (9)  thine  eyes  [glances] 

from  off  my  station. 
For,  indeed,  they  overpower  me ! 
"  lliy  (10)  hair  is  as  a  flock  of  goats 

tmt  appear  from  GUead : 
Thy  teeth  are  as  a  flock  of  sheep 

which  go  up  from  the  washing  ; 
Whereof   every   one    beareth    twinSy 

and  there  is  not  one  barren  amMig 

them. 
As  a  piece  of  pomegranate  are  thf 

temples  within  thy  locks.^^ 
Sixty  are  those  queens,  and  eighty  \ 

those  concubines, 
And  damsels  beyond  number ; 
But  my  dove  is  the  very  one  alone  ; 
To  m<  she  is  my  perfect  one  ! 
The  very  one  is  she  to  her  mother ; 
The    faultless   favorite  of  her   pa- 
rent: 
The  damsels  saw  her ; 
And  the  queens  admired  her, 
And  the  concubines  extolled  her^ 

saving, 
**  Who  IS  this,  advancing  [in  bright-' 

ness]  like  day-break. 
Beauteous  as  the  moon,  clearly  ra- 
diant as  the  sun, 
Dazzling  as  the  streamer-flames  qf 

heavenV^  [q.  a  comet?] 
To  the  garden  of  filberts  I  had  gone 

down. 
To  inspect  the  fruits  of  the  brook 

side  ; 
Whether  the  grape  were  setting ; 
Whether    the    pomegranate    flow- 
ered ; 
Unawares  to  my  mind,  my  person 

[\\y  Affection]  bcghded  itself  6«rci 

again^ 
More  swiftly  than  the  chariots  of 

my  people  at  a  (12)  charge  [poxur- 

ing  out.] 

Bride  rises  to  go  away. 

Face  about,  (13)  face  about,  Sklo-, 

heh! 
Face  about,  face  about! 
That    we    may    (14)    reconnoitre ' 

thee 

What  would  you  reconnoitre  in  Se- 

LOMEH  ? 

Or,  How  would  you  reconnoitre  Se- 

lonuhf 
Like  [as  we  do]  retrenchments  (15) 

around  camps ! 


Fifth  Day.     Eclogue  I. 

TIME.  Morning. 

PLACE.  Bride^s  toilette :  Bride  dressing,  or  > 

recently  dressed. 

PERSONS.  Bride,  and  her  Attendants  ;  La- 

dies of  the  Haram. 

Ladies  of  the  Haram ;  admiriMg  tks 
Bride^s  [Egyptian  ?]  dress. 

How  handsomely  decorated  are  tl:  J 
(1)  feet  in  sandals. 


1 
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O    daughter   of    [libkraxitt]   (2) 

princes  !  [pouring  out.] 
[i.  e.  O  liberal  rewarder  of  ingenui- 
ty and  merit.] 
The  (3)  selve-edges  [re^umj]  of  thy 

drawers  are  like  (5)  open-work, 

[pinked,] 
The  performance  of  excellent  hand«! 
Thy    (6)    girdle-clasp    is   a    round 

goblet, 
{7)  Rich  in  mingled  wine  : 
Tny  [bodice]  body-vEST  la  a  shecJ* 

of  wheat, 
Bound  about  with  lihes : 
Tlw  two  (8)  nipples  are  two  twin 

fawns  of  the  antelope, 
Feeding  among  lilies. 
Thy  neck  is  like  an  ivory  tower : 


TIME. 
PLACE. 


PERSONS. 
Bbidi»room. 


Thine  eyes  [dark  with  stibium]  ar« 
like  the  fish-pools  in  Heshoon, 

(9) 

By  the  gate  of  Beth-rabbim  : 

Thy  nose  is  hke  the  tower  of  Leba- 
non, 

(10)  Which  looketh  toward  Damas- 
cus: 

Thy  head-c^rcM  upon  thee  resem- 
bles (11)  Carmel; 

And  the  tresses  of  thy  hair  are  like 
(12)  Aregamen  ! 

The  king  is  (13)  entangled  in  these 
meandering!  (14)  [foldings; 
plaitings ;  intricacies.] 

Fifth  Day.     Ecloocte  II. 

Evening. 

Bride's    parlor ;    uriih  Ladies,  &c. 

in  waiting. 
Bridegroom  visiting  his  Bride. 
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How  beautiful,  and  how  rapturous, 
O  love,  art  thou  in  delights ! 

Thy  very  (15)  stature  equals  the 
palm  ; 

And  thy  breasts  resemble  its  clus- 
ters: 

I  said,  I  would  climb  this  palm, 

And  would  clasp  its  branches : 

Now  shall  thy  bosom  be  odoriferous 
as  clusters  of  grapes. 

And  the  sweetness  of  thy  breath 
like  the  fragrance  of  citrons. 

Yes,  thy  [palate]  (16)  address  re- 
sembles exquisite  wine,  [cor- 
dial.] 

(17)  Going  a»  a  love-favor  to  asso- 
ciate friends,  to  consummate  w- 
tegrities  of  love. 

[or^  to  friends  whose  stanch  friend- 
ship has  been  often  experienced.] 

It  might  make  the  very  lips  of  the 
sleeping  [of  age]  to  discourse." 

I  am  my  beloved's, (18) 

And  toward  me  are  his  desires, 

[w,  And  my  dependence  is  upom 
him.] 

Come,  my  beloved,  let  us  go  oat 
into  the  fields. 

T^t  us  abide  in  the  villajjies, 
33 


Bridk. 
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Bride. 
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We  will  rise  early  to  inspect  the 
vineyards. 

Whether  the  vins  be  setting  Ui 
fruit, 

Whether  the  smaller  grape  protruds 
itself. 

Whether  the  pomegranates  flower, 

Whether  the  (19)  dudaim  [man- 
drakes] diffuse  their  fragrance. 

There  will  I  make  thee  complete 
love-presents  ; 

For  our  lofts  (20)  contain  all  new  del 
icacies  [fruits,] 

But  especially  preserved  delicacies^ 

Stored  up,  my  beloved,  for  thee. 

0  wert  thou  my  brother. 
Sucking  my  mother's  breasts, 
Should  I   find   thee   in  the  publie 

street, 

1  would  kiss  thee ; 

Yes,  and  then  would  they  [by-stasid^ 
ers]  not  contemn  me : 

I  would  take  thee,  I  would  bring 
thee 

To  the  house  of  my  mother 

Thou  shouldest  conduct  me  (21);. 
i.  e.  show  m€  the  way  thither. 

1  would  give  thee  to  drink 

scented  wine. 

Wine  I  myself  had  flavored  with 
the  sweetness  of  my  pomegran- 
ate. 

Then,  were  his  left  arm  under  my 
head. 

And  his  right  arm  embracing  me. 

I  would  charge  you,  daughters  of 
Jerusalem, 

(22)  By  the  startling  antelopes,  6y 
the  timid  deer  of  the  field. 

Wherefore  disturb,  wherefore  dis- 
compose this  complete  Affection 

TiU  [Affection]  herself  desire  it  ? 

Sixth  Day.     Eclogue  I. 

Morning  :  after  the  m/irriage  eers- 
mony  had  recently  taken  place. 

Front  of  the  palace. 

Bride,  her  Attendants  :  Bridx- 
groom,  ^w  Attendants:  all  in 
procession  before  and  after  the 
Royal  palanquin,  in  which  the 
Royal  Pair  are  seated. 

Who  is  this  coming  up  from  the 
common  fields. 

In  full  (1)  sociability  with  her  be- 
loved ? 

Under  the  citron-tree  (2)  I  urged 
thee  [overcame  thy  bashfulness.] 

There  thy  mother  (3)  delivered  thee 
over  to  m«. 

There  thy  parent  solemruy  deliver- 
ed thee  over  to  me. 

Wear  me  as  a  seal  on  thy  heart  [m 
thy  bosom], 

(4)  As  a  seal-ring  on  thine  arm. 

For  Mtrong  as  death  is  Affection  ; 

Its  passion  unappeasable  as  tiM 
grave : 

Its  shafW  are  shafts  of  fire, 
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The   flame   of  Deity  itse\f!   \vehe- 
ment  as  lightning.] 
Bripf<»iioom.       Mighty  waters  cannot  quench  this 
complete  Affection ; 

Deluges  cannot  overwhehn  it : 

If  a  chief  (man)  give  all  the  wealth 
of  his  house 

In  affection,  it  would  be  despised  as 
despicable  in  him. 

Our  [cousiuj  relatio7i]  sister  is  little, 

And  (5)  her  bosom  is  immature : 

What  shall  we  do  for  our  sister, 

In  the  day  when  her  concerns  shall 
be  treated  of? 
BRiDEeROOM.        If  she  be  a  wall, 

We  will  build  on  her  turrets  of 
silver : 

If  she  be  a  door- way. 

We  will  frame  around  her  soffits 
of  cedar. 
Bridx.  {aside)       I  am  a  wall — and  my  breasts  are 
like  kiosks  (6) ; 

Thence  I  appeared  in  his  eyes  as 
one  in  whom  he  might  find 
peace  (7), 

[*dbsolute  Repose  ;  or  Prosperity  of 
all  kinds.] 
Tb  Bridegroom.   Solomon  himself  noto  has  a  firuitery 
at  (8)  Baal-Ham-aun ; 

That  fruitery  is  committed  to  (9)  in- 
spectors ; 

The  chief  (10)  tenant  shall  bring  <w 
rent  for  its  fruits, 

A  thousand  silverlings. 

My  fruitery,  my  own,  my  own  in- 
spection, 

fVill  yield  a  thousand  to  thee,  Solo- 
mon: 
But  (11)  two  hundred  are  due  to 
the  inspectors  of  its  fruits.) 
Bridkoroom        O  thou  [Dove]  who  resideet  in  gar- 
dens, 

Thy  companions  listening  await  thy 
[cooing"]  voice. 

Let  me  especially  hear  it ! 

Fly  to  me  swiftly,  my  beloved. 

And  show  thyself  to  be  like  the 
antelope  or  the  young  hart, 

On  the  mountains  of  aromatics ! 


Bride. 


Iu.U8TRl.TI0I«S    OF    THE    PROPOSED    VeRSION. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  review  the  characters  of 
the  principal  speakers  in  this  interesting  poem.  The 
Bride  has  been  a  ranger  of  parks,  plantations,  &c. 
ifl  fond  of  gardens  and  rural  enjoyment,  and  has  a 
property  of  her  own,  of  the  same  nature ;  yet  is  a 
person  of  complete  elegance  of  taste  and  of  maimers  ; 
magnificent  in  her  personal  ornaments,  and  liberal 
with  princely  hberahty  in  her  disposition.  She  has 
been  educated  by  her  mother  with  the  tenderest  affec- 
tion, and  is  her  only  daugnter ;  though  her  mother  has 
several  sons.  The  Brideoroom  is  noble  in  his  per- 
son, magnificent  in  his  equipage,  palace,  and  pleas- 
ures ;  active,  military,  of  pleasmg  address  and  com- 
pliment, and  one  on  whom  his  exalted  rank  and  sta- 
tion sit  remarkably  easy.  The  Bride's  Mother 
does  not  speak  in  any  part  of  the  poem ;  it  is  only  by 
what  is  said  of  her  that  we  find  she  accompanied  her 


daughter:  whether  this  personage  be  her  natural 
mother,  or  any  confidential  friend,  deputed  to  that  of- 
fice, might  engage  conjecture.  The  Bride's  Compan- 
ions speak  but  httle  ;  we  think  only  once,  at  tiie  close 
of  the  fourth  day,  if  then.  The  Bridegroom's  Com- 
panions speak,  also,  only  on  the  same  occasion.  The 
Ladies  of  the  Haram,  or  visitors  to  the  Bride, 
are  the  first  persons  to  compliment  and  to  cheer  her ; 
and  we  think  they  seem  to  accompany  in  her  train 
throughout  the  poem.  It  is  likely  that  these  visitors 
praise  her  in  the  first  day,  describe  the  palanquin  in 
the  third  day,  converse  with  the  Bride  in  the  fourtli 
day,  and  admire  her  dress  in  the  fifth  day.  These 
parts  have  hitherto  been  attributed  to  the  Bride's 
Egyptian  attendants  ;  but  we  rather  suppose  the  in- 
formation they  give,  and  the  sentiments  they  com- 
municate, imply  persons  well  acquainted  with  the 
Bridegroom  and  his  court — that  is,  Jetuish  attendants, 
maids  of  honor  to  the  Bride : — or,  May  these  pas- 
sages be  spoken  by  the  Queen  Mother  of  the 
Bridegroom?  (See  Queen  Mother.)  Some  other 
persons  also  speak  once  at  the  opening  of  the  sixth 
day  ;  their  remark  indicates  that  they  stand  near,  or 
at  the  palace  :  for  want  of  more  precise  knowledge 
of  them,  they  are  called  "  Attendants  at  the  house :" 
say,  the  chief  officers  of  the  palace.  But  is  this 
spoken  by  the  ladies  of  the  Haram  ?  or  by  the  queen 
mother  ? 

The  first  day. — 1.  May  he  salute  me  with  affectvonatt 
salutations  '  Though  the  import  of  the  word  neshek 
undoubtedly  is  to  ktss^  yet,  in  several  passages  of 
Scripture,  it  implies  no  more  than  mere  salutation  or 
addressing — a  compliment  paid  on  view  of  a  per 
son  or  object.  So  those  who  are  said,  in  our  trans- 
lation, to  have  "  kissed  the  image  of  Baal,"  did  not 
kiss  that  image,  strictly  speaking,  but  kissed  toward 
it ;  that  is  to  say,  they  kissed  their  hands,  and  refer- 
red that  action  to  the  image ;  or  kissed  at  a  distance 
from  it — addressed  it  respectfully  by  the  salaam  of 
the  East.  (See  Adore,  and  Kiss.)  This  expression 
of  the  Bride,  then,  implies,  simply,  an  apprehension 
or  fear,  (united  with  a  wish  to  the  contrary ,j  that 
when  the  Bridegroom  sees  her,  he  may  think  slight- 
ly of  her  person,  her  qualities,  or  attractions,  and  may 
refrain  from  paying  his  addresses  to  her.  In  reply 
the  ladies  commend  her  beauty,  and  cheer  her  mod 
est  solicitude,  by  pi*aising  her  attractions  and  her  ele- 
gances. They  do  not  indeed  praise  her  person,  be- 
cause, according  to  the  customs  and  decencies  of  the 
country,  the  Bridegroom  cannot  yet  see  that ;  they 
only  praise  her  general  appearance,  and  what  must 
first  strike  a  beholder — what  are  most  noticeable  at 
the  earliest  interview — at  a  first  approach — that  is, 
her  {)olite  manners  and  deportment ;  also  her  per- 
fumes, to  the  diffusion  of  which  they  compare  her 
renovni  for  beauty.  The  importance  of  perfumes  in 
the  East  is  very  great ;  the  lovers  of  the  Arabian 
poets  never  omit  to  notice  this  attraction  of  their 
mistresses. 

"When  the  two  nymphs  arose,  they  diffbsed  fragranu 

around  them. 
As   the   zephyr  scatters  perfUme  from    the  Indii 

flower. 

Do  not  the  perfumes  of  Khozami  breathe  ? 
Is  it  the  fi-agrance  of  Hazer  Grom  Mecca,  or  the  odoi 
dimising  from  Azza  ? 

She  resembled  the  moon,  and  she  waved  like  tni 
branches  of  Myrobalan, 
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She  diffused  perfume  like  the  ambergris,  and  looked 
beautiful  like  the  fawii." 

Agreeably  to  this,  we  find  in  Scripture  the  remark, 
that,  "  Ointment  and  perfume  rejoice  the  heart ;" 
(Prov.  xxvii.  9.)  and  Isaiah,  describing  a  female  de- 
sirous of  pleasing  her  paramour,  represents  her  as 
"  increasing  her  perfumes,"  chap.  Ivii.  9.  (See  also  Es- 
ther ii.  12  ;  Psalm  xlv.  8  ;  Prov.  vii.  17.)  The  reader 
will  observe  the  distance  to  which  these  perfumes  are 
understood  to  extend  their  fragrance  ;  and,  relatively, 
that  to  whicn  the  Bride's  beauty  was  famous. 

2.  Love-favors.  It  is  usual  to  render  this  word 
(dudi)  loves — but,  by  considering,  (1.)  That  the  /a- 
dies  say,  they  shall  commemorate  the  (dudi)  loves  of 
the  bride  ;  (2)  that  (dudi)  loves  are  said  to  be  poured 
out  as  from  a  bottle,  or  to  be  sent  as  presents  to  per- 
sons of  integrities  {plural);  (3.)  that  the  spouse  in- 
vites the  bride  into  the  country,  where  he  would  give 
her  his  (dudi) /ore*  ;  it  appears  that  love-PRES£i\Ts 
of  some  kind  are  the  articles  meant  by  the  word. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  the  bride  presented  the  ladies 
with  curiously-worked  handkerchiefs,  [as  is  custom- 
ary in  the  East,]  the  ladies  might  look  on  them,  at  a 
distance  of  time  afterwards,  with  a  pleasing  recollec- 
tion of  the  person  by  whom  they  were  given ;  as  is 
customary  among  ourselves.  Such  tokens  are  not 
valued  for  their  intrinsic  worth,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  giver ;  and,  were  it  not  trivial,  we  might  quote  a 
common  inscription  on  this  subject  as  coincident 
with  the  spirit  of  this  passage,  "  When  this  you  see, 
remember  me."  What  other  than  a  present  of  love 
can  be  poured  out  from  a  bottle — delicious  wine,  that 
might  rouse  the  drowsy  to  discourse  ?  or  why  does 
the  Spouse  invite  his  Bride  into  the  country,  but  in 
order  to  present  her  with  its  best  productions ;  some 
of  which,  he  tells  her,  were  stored  up,  and  expressly 
reserved  for  her  reception  ?  Such  is  the  meaning  of 
tliis  word,  in  this  place  :  favors  bestowed  as  the  ef- 
fect of  love — to  remunerate  love  ;  or  designed  to 
conciliate  love,  to  excite  regard  toward  the  presenter 
of  the  gift.  We  have  used  the  word  favors,  since 
that  word  implies,  occasionally,  personal  decorations  ; 
as  at  marriages,  ribands,  &c.  given  by  the  bride  to 
the  attendants,  or  others,  are  termed  bridefavors,  or 
»imp\y  favors. 

3.  The  bride  proceeds  to  invite  her  visitors  (as  we 
suppose)  into  the  interior  of  her  apartments;  and, 
from  good  manners,  desires  them  to  precede  her; 
which  they,  with  equal  good  manners,  decline.  The 
word  meshek  signifies  to  advance  toward  a  place ;  as 
Judg.  iv.  6,  "  Go  and  draw  toward  mount  Tabor,  and 
take  with  thee  ten  thousand  men  ;"  that  is,  go  frst 
to  mount  Tabor,  and  be  followed  by  thine  army — 
head  thine  army-^reccrfe  it  Job  xxi.  33,  "He 
goeth  to  the  grave,  where  he  {meshuk)  precedes  a 
great  many  men  ;  and  so  draws  them  toward  him ; 
as  he  himself  has  been  preceded  by  many  who  have 
died  before  him."  Job  xxviii.  18,  "The  price,  {me- 
shek,) the  precedence  of  wisdom — its  attraction — is 
preferable  to  rubies."  Jer.  xxxi.  3,  "  I  have  loved 
thee  with  an  everlasting  love :  therefore  with  loving- 
kindness  have  I  preceded  thee ;"  as  we  say,  been  be- 
forehand with  thee, "  drawn  thee  toward  me."  Such 
appears  to  be  the  import  of  the  word,  which,  there- 
fore, is  in  this  place  rendered — lead  the  way,  that  is, 
precede  me. 

4.  TVie  kinfr^s  chamber.  This  word,  though  usually 
rendered  chamber,  can  only  mean,  in  general,  his 
apartments,  his  residence  ;  the  word  is  used  to  this 
purport,  Deut  xxxii.  25  •  Prov.  xxiv.  4  ;  Jer.  xxxv.  2  ; 


and  we  have  among  ourselves  an  instance  of  a  simi- 
lar application  of  the  word  chamber.  In  Richard  III. 
Shakspeare  makes  Buckingham  say  to  the  young 
king,  "  Welcome,  sweet  prince,  to  London,  to  your 
CHAMBER :"  the  reason  is,  London,  from  being  the 
usual  residence  of  the  king,  was  called  camera  regis, 
"  the  king's  chamber."  It  might  justly  be  rendered 
"  rooms ;'  so  we  have  the  rooms  at  Bath,  at  Mar- 
gate, &c.  or  chambers  in  a  palace — as  the  ever-mem- 
orable Star  chamber,  the  Jerusalem  chamber,  the 
painted  chamber,  &c.  that  is,  apartments.  But  here 
it  evidently  means  the  Haram  or  women's  apart- 
ment, the  secluded  chamber,  into  which  the  Bride 
invites  the  ladies ;  and  where  the  latter  part  of 
this  eclogue  passes,  being  transferred,  as  we  suppose, 
from  the  parlor  below  to  the  Haram  above  ;  or  from 
the  parlor  exterior,  to  the  Haram  interior. 

5.  TVealed  me  contemptuously,  literally,  ^^  snorted  at 
me  ;"  which  perhaps  might  be  rendered  by  our  Eng- 
lish phrase,  "  turned  up  their  noses  at  me  ;" — but 
how  would  that  read  in  a  poem  ?  To  spurn  does 
not  correctly  express  the  idea,  as  that  action  rather 
refers  to  a  motion  of  the  foot;  whereas,  this  term 
ex{)res8e8  a  movement  of  a  feature,  or  of  the  entire 
countenance. 

6.  hispectressofthefruiteries.  This,  we  imagine,  ia 
somewhat  analogous  to  our  office  of  ranger  of  a  royal 
park  ;  an  office  of  some  dignity,  and  of  more  emol- 
ument :  it  is  bestowed  on  individuals  of  noble  families 
among  ourselves  ;  and  is  sometimes  held  by  females 
of  the  most  exalted  rank  ;  as  the  princess  Soj)hia  of 
Gloucester,  who  is  ranger  of  a  part  of  Bagshot  park; 
the  princess  of  Wales,  who  was  ranger  of  Greenwich 
park,  &c.  and  the  oflSce  is  consistent  even  with 
royal  dignity.  This  lady,  then,  was  aj)pointed  ran 
ger — governess,  directress  of  these  plantations  ;  which 
appears  to  have  been  perfectly  agreeable  to  her  nat- 
ural taste  and  disposition,  although  she  alludes,  with 
great  modesty,  to  her  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  in  a 
more  southern  climate,  by  means  of  this  office,  as  an 
apology  for  a  complexion  which  might  be  thought  by 
Jerusalem  females  to  be  somewhat  tanned. 

7.  Pruiteries.  The  word  signifies  not  restrictively 
vineyards,  but  places  producing  various  kinds  of 
plants ;  for  we  find  the  al-henna  came  from  "  the 
fruiteries  of  En-gedi,"  the  plantations,  not  merely 
vineyards,  of  "the  fountfiin  of  Gadi,"  or  the  "springs 
of  Gadi,"  chap.  i.  14.     See  No.  12.  below. 

6.  Beloved  of  my  heart,  strictly,  beloved  by  my  per- 
son ;  but  as  this  is  rather  an  uncouth  i)hrase  in  Eng- 
lish, the  reader  will  excuse  the  substitution  of  one 
more  famihar.  The  word  is  very  improperly  ren- 
dered soul,  by  our  translators,  throughout  the  Old 
Testament,  though  the  usage  of  their  time,  as  appears 
from  the  best  writers,  plea<ls  strongly  in  their  ex- 
cuse.— "That  sold  shall  die" — "that  sotd  shall  be  cut 
off,"  read  person  ;  for  in  many  places  the  actions  and 
functions,  or  qualities,  of  the  body,  are  attributed  to 
it ;  sometimes  those  of  a  living  body,  sometimes  those 
of  a  dead  body;  where  we  cannot  suppose  it  means  a 
dead  soid.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  general  word, 
expressing  a  person's  self :  and  sir  William  Jones 
was  obliged  to  use  this  term  self  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  in  translating  a  cognate  word  from  the 
Arabic  ;  as  for  instance — "he  threw  his  sejf  into  the 
water,"  where  it  would  be  extremely  erroneoun  to 
say,  "  his  soxd,"^  in  our  common  acceptation  of  that 
term. 

9.  Elegant.  We  observed,  in  considering  the 
Ship  of  Tyre,  that  the  word  iri  might  refer  less  to 
beauty  of  person  than  has  been  thought      W*;  eup- 
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poee  our  word  handsome  may  answer  to  it,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense ;  and  we  say,  not  only  a  handsome  per- 
•on,  but  a  handsome  dress,  handsome  behavior, 
•peech,  &c.  We  have  preferred  the  term  elegaiU  as 
implying  all  these  ideas,  but  as  being  more  usually  con- 
nected with  person  and  manners ;  for  we  rather  say,  "  a 
lady  o{  elegant  manners,"  than  of  handsome  manners. 

10.  This  passage  is  examined  in  the  article  on 
Marriaoe  Processions.  The  principles  of  that  ex- 
planation seem  to  be  just.  Otherwise,  the  comparison 
might  be, "  To  my  oum  mare^  which  is  the  prime  among 
the  high-bred  horses  I  have  received  from  Pharaoh." 

11.  Circle.  This  is  precisely  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  East ;  the  royal  personage  sits  on  his 
Beat,  and  his  friends  stand  round  him,  on  each  side, 
forming  a  segment  of  a  circle.  The  friends  of  the 
Bridegroom  are,  we  suppose,  his  companions;  but 
on  tliis  first  visit  he  might,  perhaps,  be  accompanied 
by  other  attendants,  for  the  greater  dignity  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  interview.  Nevertheless,  thirty  com- 
panions might  form  a  sufficient  circle ;  and  one  can 
nardly  suppose  the  king  of  Israel  had  fewer  than 
Samson,  (at  that  time  a  private  person,)  Judg.  xiv. 
10.  and  Ps.  cxxviii.  3. 

12.  Al-Henna;  see  Camphire.  "The  planta- 
tions^ or  fruiteries,  of  En-gedi."  These  were  not  far 
from  Jericho  :  they  did  not  so  much  contain  vines  as 
aromatic  shrubs,  including,  perhaps,  the  famous  bal- 
sam of  Judea.  It  may  be  thought  from  Ezek.  xlvii. 
10.  that  En-gedi  was  a  watery  situation  ;  perhaps  not 
far  from  the  river,  beside  being  itself  a  fountain. 
This  agrees  with  Dr.  Shaw's  account  of  al-henna :  he 
says,  it  requires  much  water ;  as  well  as  the  palm,  for 
which  tree  Jericho  was  famous,  and  from  which  it 
derived  an  appellation. 

13.  Elegant ;  magnificent.  We  think  the  Bride- 
groom here  compliments  his  Bride  on  the  general 
elegance  of  her  appearance  (ipi) ;  for,  as  she  is  veil- 
ed all  over,  he  cannot  see  the  features  of  her  counte- 
nance :  he  catches,  however,  a  glimpse  of  her  eyes 
through  her  veil,  and  those  he  praises,  as  being 
doves^ ;  for  which  we  refer  to  a  following  remark. 
(See  Veil.)  She  returns  the  compliment,  by  prais- 
ing his  elegance  (ipi);  but  as  this  elegance  refers  to 
his  palace,  it  seems  here  to  be  properly  rendered  mag- 
nificence ;  which,  indeed,  as  we  have  observed,  is  its 
meaning  elsewhere.  She  notices  this  magnificence, 
as  displayed  in  the  cedar,  and  other  costly  woods, 
which  adorned  those  apartments  of  the  palace  into 
which  she  had  been  conducted ;  not  forgetting  that 
ever-acceptable  ornament  in  the  East,  the  green 
grass-plot  before  the  door,  which,  beside  being  greeUj 
was  also  in  this  palace  adorned  with  the  most  state- 
ly and  brilliant  flowers,  compared  to  which,  says  the 
Bride,  I  am  not  worthy  of  mention  ;  I  am  not  a 
palace-flower,  not  a  fragrant  rose,  carefully  cultivat- 
ed in  a  costly  vase  ;  or  a  noble  lily,  planted  in  a  rich 
and  favorable  soil ;  I  am  a  rose  of  the  field,  a  lily 
from  the  side  of  the  humble  water-course,  the  sim- 
ple— the  shaded  valley.  To  this  her  self-degrada- 
tion, the  Bridegroom  returns  an  affectionate  dissent ; 
and  here  concludes  their  first  interview ;  whose  chief 
characteristics  may  be  gathered  from  observing,  that 
it  is,  (l.j  short,  (2.)  distant,  (3.)  general,  (4.)  that  not 
the  sligntest  approach  to  any  freedom  between  the 
parties  is  discoverable  in  it ;  wnich  perfectly  agrees 
with  our  ideas  on  the  import  of  the  opening  Une  of 
this  eclogue. 

14.  Green ;  flowery.  It  has  been  remarked,  that 
the  word  here  used  has  l)oth  these  significations  ;  and 


if,  as  we  suppose,  it  refers  to  the  green  grass  before 
the  pavilion,  and  to  the  flowers,  and  flowering 
shrubs,  in  pots  and  vases,  standing  close  by  the  pa- 
vilion, it  is  applicable  to  both  ideas.  On  this  subject 
there  is  an  appropriate  passage  in  Tavernier : "  I  never 
left  the  court  of  Persia,  but  some  of  the  lords,  es- 
pecially four  of  the  white  eunuchs,  begged  of  me  to 
bring  some  flowers  out  of  France  ;  for  they  have  every 
one  a  garden  before  their  chamber  door ;  and  happy  is  he 
that  can  present  the  king  with  a  posy  of  flowers  in  a 
crystal  flower-pot."  We  know,  also,  that  banquets, 
&c.  are  held  in  gardens  adjoining  the  residences  of 
persons  of  opulence,  in  the  East :  and  when  Ahasue- 
rus,  rising  from  table,  went  into  the  pala^e-gardeny 
(Esther  vii.  7.)  he  had  not  far  to  go;  but  might  quit 
the  banquet  chamber, and  return  to  it  in  an  instant; 
for,  evidently,  the  garden  was  adjacent.  The  idea  of 
flowery  verdure  also  applies  to  the  rendering  of  oresh 
— carpetj  or  covering;  not  bed.  (See  Bed.)  That  a 
bed  for  sleeping  on  should  be  green^  is  no  great  })roof 
of  magnificence  ;  but  an  extensive  bed  of  flowers,  as 
it  were,  in  full  view  of  a  parlor  opening  into  it, 
would  at  once  delight  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell, 
and  would  deserve  mention,  when  elegances  were 
the  subjects  of  discourse. 

16.  After  the  Bridegroom  is  withdrawn,  the  Bride 
expresses  herself  to  the  ladies  with  less  reserve.  Her 
conversation  no  longer  refers  to  the  palace,  but  to 
her  beloved  ;  she  resumes  th^  recently  suggested 
simile  of  the  citron-tree,  which,  bein^  a  garden  plant, 
naturally  leads  her  thoughts  to  a  kiosk  in  a  garden, 
where,  when  they  should  be  in  private  together, 
they  might  partake  of  refreshments;  and  while 
they  should  be  sitting  on  the  Duan,  (see  Bed,) 
he  might  rest  his  arm  on  the  cushion,  which 
supported  her  head,  while  his  right  arm  was  free 
to  offer  her  refreshments,  citrons,  &c.  or  to  em- 
brace her.  She  concludes  by  saying,  that  in  such  a 
pleasing  seclusion  she  would  not  choose  their  mutu- 
al affection  should  be  interrupted  ;  and  alludes  to  the 
very  startling  antelopes  and  deer,  as  the  most  timid 
creatures  she  could  select,  and  those  most  likely  to 
be  frightened  at  intrusion  on  their  retreats. 

17.  Deep  shadow.  As  the  orange-tree  does  not 
grow  to  any  height,  or  extent,  in  Britain,  answerable 
to  this  idea  of  a  deep  shadow,  we  must  take  the  opin- 
ion of  those  who  have  seen  it  in,  or  near,  perfection: 
a  single  witness  may  be  sufficient,  if  the  orange-trees 
of  Judea  may  be  estimated  by  those  of  Spain.  No 
doubt  but  the  Bride's  comparison  Implies  a  noble 
tree,  a  grand  tree  of  its  kind.  The  following  are 
from  Mr.  Swinburne's  travels  in  Spain  :  "  The  day 
was  sultry,  and  I  could  with  pleasure  have  lolled  %i 
oiU  in  the  prior* s  garden^  under  the  shade  of  a 
NOBLE  LEMON-TREE,  refreshed  by  the  soft  perfumes 
ascending  on  every  side^  from  the  neighboring  or- 
chards." ..."  Being  very  hot  and  hungry,  we  made 
the  best  of  our  way  home,  through  large  plantations 
of  orange-trees^  which  here  grow  to  the  size  of 
MODERATE  TIMBER  TREES  ;  the  fruit  is  much  morc 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  if  less  so  to  the  palate,  than  the 
oranges  of  Portugal,  as  the  rich  blood  color  is  ad- 
mirably contrasted  with  the  bright  tint  of  the  lef  ves.* 
Pages  250,  260. 

18.  That  the  fruit  here  meant  is  not  "  app'4«,"  but 
ctfro»w,  is  now  so  generally  admitted,  that  re  need 
not  stay  to  prove  it:  nevertheless,  it  is  proper  to 
mention  it,  that  this  rendering  may  not  seem  to  be 
adopted  without  authority.  Ahnoat  every  writer  has 
proofs  on  this  subject.     See  Applk-Tree 
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77i€  second  day. — 1.  Bride  at  her  tviiidotv  hears  the 
hunting-horn.  This  we  think  probable,  from  what 
follows  ;  the  directions  of  the  Bridegroom  to  his  com- 
panions to  catch  the  jackals,  partly  prove  it ;  perhaps, 
nowever,  the  poet  hints,  that  though,  when  he  set 
out,  the  prince  designed  to  be  of  their  party,  yet,  af- 
ter conversation  with  his  Beloved,  he  is  tempted  to 
Bend  them  alone  on  that  expedition.  It  is  very  nat- 
ural that  this  passing  by  the  Bride's  windows  should 
occur,  if  Solomon  dwelt  below,  and  was  going  out 
at  a  gate  above,  in  the  palace  ;  or  even  if  his  chase 
were  restricted  to  the  area  within  the  walls,  it  might 
easily  lead  him  to  pass  tlie  upper  wing  of  the  palace, 
and  the  windows  of  the  haram. 

2.  Music.  This  is  considered  in  the  article  on 
Marriage  Processions.  Are  not  these  hills,  these 
rising  grounds,  within  the  park  of  the  palace  ?  If  so, 
then  j)erhaps  the  Bridegroom,  in  a  following  day,  in- 
vites his  Bride  to  no  very  distant  or  very  dangerous 
"  lions'  haunts,"  or  "  panther  mountains ;" — but  to 
hillocks,  &c.  in  his  park,  known  by  these  appella- 
tions. We  say  perhaps^  because,  though  such  names 
are  given  to  parts  of  a  royal  palace  in  the  East,  yet 
the  mention  of  Lebanon  seems  to  infer  a  more  dis- 
tant excursion. 

3.  Stated  in  his  (4)  carriage.  See  the  Plate  of  Ve- 
hicles, p.  209.  Also  for  (5)  the  windows  ;  and  for 
(6)  the  blinds,  or  lattices. 

7.  My  Dove  hid  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  To  un- 
derstand this  simile,  consider  the  Bridegroom  as  be- 
ing in  the  garden,  helow  the  windows  of  the  cham- 
ber, within  which  openings  the  Bride  is  seen  by  him  ; 
now,  windows  in  the  East  are  not  only  narrow,  but 
they  have  cross-bars,  like  those  of  our  sashes,  in 
them  :  the  interposition  of  these  prevents  a  full  view 
of  the  lady's  person  ;  so  that  she  resembles  a  dove 
peeping,  as  it  were,  over,  or  from  within,  the  clefts 
in  a  rock  ;  and  only  partly  visible  ;  that  is,  retiring^ 
her  head  and  neck,  or  crop,  "  which,"  says  the  Bride- 
groom, "  though  I  can  but  just  discern,  I  perceive  is 
lovely."  Observe,  too,  that  she  is  closely  veiled  ;  the 
retiring^  timid  dove,  therefore,  is  the  comparison. — 
The  Bridegroom  continues  the  simile  of  the  dove, 
praises  (8)  her  turgid  crop,  and  her  pleasant  voice  ; 
this,  in  a  dove,  can  only  be  the  (9)  cooing,  or  call,  of 
that  bird,  which,  under  this  simile,  he  desires  to  hear 
directed  toward  himself. 

10.  My  Beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  his.  Does  this 
mean,  "  I  am  all  obedience  to  his  requests  ?  Our  en- 
joyments now  are  mutual,  and  it  shall  be  my  happi- 
ness to  accomplish  his  desires."  What  is  the  import 
of  the  phrase  "  feeding  among  lilies  ?" — Who  feeds? 
— who  is  fed? — wliy  among  lilies? 

11.  Bether.  This  might  be  rendered  "the  craggy 
mountains ;"  and  if  it  were  certain  that  the  ibex  or 
rock-goat,  or  the  chamois,  was  that  particular  species 
of  gazelle  wiiich  we  have  rendered  "antelope,"  it 
might  be  very  proper  to  preserve  that  translation  ; 
but  as  Egypt  is  not  a  mountainous  country,  but  a 
valley,  could  the  Bride  know  any  thing  of  the  rock- 
goat  ?  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  mountains  of 
Bether  famous  for  swift  goats  ? — and  how  should  the 
Bride  know  that  particular  ? 

12.  TV//  nigJd  I  seek  him ;  meaning,  I  have  waited 
for  my  Beloved  all  the  evening ;  and  now,  though  it 
be  too  late  to  expect  his  company,  still  I  seek  him  : 
my  di»a])[)ointmeiit  is  great ; — but  how  to  remedy 
it  ? — Shall  1  go  into  the  city  ?  for  I  am  sure  he  is  not 
at  home ;  I  am  sure,  if  he  were  in  his  palace,  he 
would  visit  me.  The  whole  of  this  speech  is  under- 
jtood  to  be  n  the  optative  mood  ;  we  have  rather  used 


the  avhjunctive  Enghsh  mood,  as  more  likely  to  c<mi- 
vey  its  true  import. 

13.  City.  See  the  article  on  Jerusalem,  where 
we  have  suggested  the  probability  of  the  term  Citv, 
in  Acts  xii.  denoting  the  City  of  David.  We  would 
suggest  the  same  here  ;  and  submit,  that  the  Bride 
does  not  mean  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  but  the  streets, 
the  broad  places,  the  handsome  courts,  squares,  &c. 
of  the  City  of  David,  her  present  royal  residence. 
Under  this  idea,  should  she  venture  on  an  evening 
promenade,  she  would  be  near  her  apartments,  and 
never  beyond  the  walls  of  her  palace  :  but  even  this 
she  dechnes ;  not  choosing  to  expose  herself  to  inci- 
dental meetings  with  the  guards  or  watchmen.  To 
suppose  that  she  has  any  inclination  to  ramble  in  Je- 
rusalem at  large,  is  to  forget  that  she  is  a  foreigner, 
and  very  recently  arrived  :  how  could  she  know  her 
way  about  that  city  ? 

Tlie  third  day. — I.  What  is  that — ?  In  the  origi- 
nal, "  Wlio  is  that" — ?  But  this  has  been  regarded  as 
an  error  of  transcribers.  If  the  original  word  were 
what,  then  the  palanquin  is  the  subject  of  this  inquiry ; 
and  to  this  the  answer  is  given  ;  if  the  original  word 
were  who,  then  the  answer  implies  that  the  royal  own- 
er was  seated  in  this  vehicle.  But  there  appears  no 
subsequent  reference  to  him.  We  have  rather 
thought  that  the  general  turn  of  the  question  leads 
to  the  word  what :  the  reader  will  take  his  choice,  as 
either  word  imphes  the  same  import,  and  will  justify 
the  same  answer. 

2.  Vast  column  of  smoke.  This  strong  expression 
[plural]  is  by  no  means  too  strong  for  the  poet's  de- 
sign :  tlie  word  is  used  in  Joel  ii.  30.  to  denote  the 
smoke  of  a  volcano,  or  other  abundant  discharge  of 
smoke,  rising  high  in  the  air  like  a  cloud.  The  im- 
mense quantity  of  perfumes  burning  around  the  ap*- 
proaching  visitor  is  alluded  to  with  very  great  address, 
under  this  prodigious  comparison.  The  burning  of 
perfumes  in  the  East,  in  the  preceding  part  of  pro- 
cessions, is  both  very  ancient,  and  very  general. 
Deities  (images)  were  probably  the  first  honored 
with  this  ceremony,  and  afterwards  their  supposed 
vicegerents,  human  divinities.  We  have  a  relic  of 
the  same  custom  still  existing  among  ourselves,  in  the 
flowers  strewed  or  borne  in  public  processions,  at  cor- 
onations, &c.  and  before  our  great  officers  of  state; 
as  the  lord  chancellor,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  in  some  corporations  the  mace,  as  an 
ensign  of  office,  has  the  same  origin,  though  now  re- 
duced to  a  gilded  ornament  only. 

3.  Palanquin.     See  the  Plate  of  Vehicles,  below. 

4.  Fearless.  We  rather  think  this  epithet  describes 
the  commander  of  these  guards,  "  the  man,"  that  is,  the 
head  man,  or  chief,  (see  No.  10.  of  the  Sixth  Day,) 
as  a  brave  fellow ;  of  tried  courage,  void  of  fear,  in 
the  very  darkest  night,  or  rather,  at  all  times:  the 
composition  of  the  Hebrew  word  (with  rj  favors 
this  thought ;  and  we  think,  had  not  the  bed,  tne  sleep- 
ing bed,  unluckily  preceded  it,  this  word  would  not 
have  been  deviated  by  translators  from  its  proper  im- 
port ;  to  which  we  have  endeavored  to  restore  it. 

5.  This  passage  would  startle  the  reader  if  he  had 
not  been  prepared  for  it  by  what  we  have  already 
said.  This  arrangement  of  the  words  is  unusual  in 
Hebrew,  yet  in  poetry  is  very  nelural  ;  it  merely  re- 
fers the  subject  described  to  the  following  words  de- 
scribing it,  instead  of  the  foregoing  words,  to  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  usual  to  refer  it.  We  shall  se* 
by  the  Plates  the  proprieties  which  accompany,  afl 
natural  inferences,  this  manner  of  regulating  the  p«»- 
sage.     See  the  Plate  of  Vehicles. 
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6.  Head-Cirdct.  This  might  be  rendered  handeau; 
but  tiieu  we  could  not  have  preserved  the  play  of 
words  ;  for  to  have  said,  "  the  handeau  With  which 
his  mother  handed^  or  bandaged,  his  head,"  would  have 
been  intolerable :  the  expression  in  our  language  be- 
comes ludicrous  ;  we  have  therefore  preferred  circlet, 
with  which  his  mother  encircled  him.  What  this  cir- 
clet was,  we  may  see  on  another  occasion  more  full^  ; 
bat  the  Plate  of  the  Bridegroom's  Dress  will  assist 
us  in  part     (See  p.  271. j 

7.  Bridegroom  having  seen  his  Bride  for  the  first 
time.  This  we  infer,  because  this  is  his  first  descrip- 
tion of  her,  or  the  first  compliment  he  pays  to  her 
person ;  he  praised,  in  the  first  day,  her  general  de- 
portment ;  in  the  second  day,  he  only  compared  her 
neck  to  that  of  a  dove,  tlmt  being  all  he  had  yet  seen  ; 
but  now,  the  poet  seems  to  say  that  he  takes  advan- 
tage of  her  contemplation  of  the  royal  palanquin  to 
inspect  her  countenance  ;  which  also  she  has  suffered 
to  be  seen,  partially  at  least.  ^See  Nos.  7.  8.  of  the 
Second  Day.)  Observe,  he  only  praises  so  much  of 
her  person  as  we  may  suppose  he  could  discern, 
while  she  was  standing  behind  the  window ;  that  is 
to  say,  her  face,  her  hair,  {seen  in  front,)  her  neck, 
and  her  bosom  ;  having  caught  a  glimpse  of  these,  he 
praises  them  ;  but  his  Bride  has  modestly  stolen  away, 
and  returns  no  answer.  She  hears  him,  no  doubt, 
with  internal  pleasure ;  but  the  complete  sight  of  her 
being  a  favor  not  yet  to  be  granted,  she  withholds 
her  approbation  from  the  incident  which  had  been 
too  much  his  friend.  Observe  the  art  of  the  poet, 
who  introduces  an  incident,  whereby  he  favors  the 
Lover  with  a  gratification  to  which  he  was  not,  strict- 
ly speaking,  entitled  ;  yet  contrives  to  save  the  delica- 
cy of  his  Bride  entirely  harmless  and  irreproachable : 
he  gives  to  the  Bride  the  choice  of  what  time — how 
long — she  would  continue  at  the  window ;  yet  from 
the  accident  of  her  going  to  the  window  without  her 
veil,  if  the  introduction  of  his  palanquin  were  a  plot 
in  the  Bridegroom,  we  perceive,  by  his  subsequent 
discourse,  that  his  plot  had  succeeded ; — and  this 
without  the  smallest  imputation  on  the  delicacy  of  the 
person  who  was  the  object  of  his  contrivance. 

8.  Between  thy  locks.  The  word  rendered  locks 
seems  to  imply  that  portion  of — those  curls  of — the 
hair  which  plays  around  the  forehead :  whereas,  the 
word  rendered  tresses  seems  to  denote  those  braids 
which  fall  down  the  back  of  the  wearer.  (See  the 
Plate  of  the  Bride's  Dress,  below.j  Agreeably  to 
this  supposition,  we  do  not  recollect  tnat  the  king  has 
praised  her  tresses,  because  he  had  not  seen  them  ; 
Laving  only  seen  his  Lady  in  front ;  but  he  praises 
her  locks,  two  or  three  times ;  they  being  such  parts 
of  her  hair  as,  in  beholding  her  person  in  front,  nat- 
urally met  his  inspection. 

9.  10.  There  is  an  opposition  in  this  passage  which 
requires  elucidation.  Thy  hair,  or  braids  of  hair, 
falling  on  thy  shoulders,  are  like  the  long  hairs  of  the 
Angora  species  of  goat,  whose  staple  is  of  great  length, 
and  very  silky,  (some  of  them  have  been  made  into 
muffs  for  our  ladies,)  which  hang  down,  but  bend  and 
wave  in  hanging.  Opvosed  to  this  is  a  flock  of  sheep, 
closely  shorn,  trimmea  of  their  wool ;  no  superflu- 
ity, but  uniform  and  perfect  neatness.  The  goats 
■re  desceruling  at  mount  Gilead ;  where,  we  suppose, 
the  way  was  winding  and  tortuous,  making  the  flock 
appear  the  longer,  and  more  numerous,  to  a  person 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  mount :  the  sheep  are  com- 
ing up  on  mount  Cassius ;  suppose  such  a  road,  as 
apparently  or  really  compresses  them  into  one  com- 
pany ;  (especially  if  seen  by  a  person  standinji  ^n  the 


top  of  the  mount;)  or  which  only  admits  two  at 
time  to  pass  along  it  Mount  Gilead  was  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Judea,  north:  mount  Cassius  was  at  the 
extremity  of  Judea,  south.  The  contrast  is,  that  of 
long  hair  lengthened  by  convolutions  of  descent ;  op- 
posed to  the  utmost  smoothness  contracted  into  the 
narrowest  space. 

11.  As  to  the  rendering  of  "mount  Cassius,"  in- 
stead of  "the  washing:"— (1.)  It  rises  from  reading 
the  original  as  two  words,  instead  of  one  ;  which,  in 
fact,  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  an  alteration  :  (2.) 
as  mount  Gilead  is  a  place,  the  par.illelism  requires  a 
place  for  this  verse ;  which,  (3.)  the  oppositions  we 
have  above  remarked  fully  justify  This  correction 
restores  the  poetry  of  the  passage ;  and  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  usages  of  Hebrew  poetry  in  general, 
and  of  this  Song  in  particular 

12, 13.  Blushing  ;  white.  These  verses,  we  appre- 
hend, maintain  an  opposition  of  a  nature  similar  to 
that  illustrated  in  the  foregoing  remarks:  blushing 
like  a  pomegranate ; — white  as  a  marble  tower.  We 
presume,  that  the  inference  of  blushing  is  not  to  the 
flower  of  the  pomegranate,  but  to  tlie  inner  part  of 
its  rind  when  the  fruit  is  cut  open  ;  which  certainly  is 
sufiiciently  blushing.  The  comparison  of  the  female 
complexion  to  the  rind,  or  skin,  of  ruddy  fruits  is 
common  in  all  nations.  It  is  among  ourselves  a  com- 
pliment rather  popular  than  elegant,  to  say  of  a  young 
woman,  "  She  blushes  like  a  Catharine  pear :"  but 
comparisons  derived  from  the  blushes  of  the  peach  are 
used  not  only  in  good  company  but  by  good  writers. 

14.  T^he  tower  of  David,  built  on  a  commanding  em- 
inence. Probably  this  tower  was  part  of  the  palace 
of  David;  or  it  might  be  a  guard-house,  which  stood 
alone,  on  some  hillock  of  his  royal  residence.  The 
allusion,  we  presume,  is  to  the  lady's  neck  rising  from 
her  shoulders  and  bosom,  majestically  slender,  grace- 
ful, and  delicate  as  the  clearest  marble  ;  of  which  ma- 
terial, probably,  this  tower  of  David  was  constructed. 
On  the  neck  of  this  lady  was  hung,  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, a  row  or  collet  of  gems,  some  of  which  were 
polished,  prominent,  and  oval  in  shape ;  these  the 
speaker  assimilates  to  the  shields  which  were  hung 
round  the  tower  of  David,  as  military  embellishments. 
We  would  ask,  however,  whether  these  shields,  thus 
hung  on  the  outside  of  this  tower,  were  not  trophies 
taken  from  the  vanquished  ; — if  so,  antiquity  explains 
this  custom  at  once,  and  the  royal  lover  may  be  un- 
derstood as  saying,  "  My  father  David  hung  many 
shields  of  those  warriors  whom  he  had  subdued, 
many  shields  of  the  mighty,  as  trophies  of  his  prowess, 
around  the  tower  which  he  built  as  an  armory ; 
trophies  no  less  splendid,  and  of  conquests  no  less 
numerous  over  princes  vanquished  by  your  beauty, 
adorn  your  neck."  (See  1  Mace.  iv.  57.)  This  is  not 
all ;  as  the  word  for  shields  seems  to  imply  a  shield 
borne  before  a  warrior  ;  as  before  Goliath,  when  sub- 
dued by  David,  1  Sam.  xvi.  7 

15.  Thy  two  nipples.  Here  we  cannot,  we  appre- 
hend, adopt  any  other  rendering  ;  for  the  simile  seems 
to  allude  to  two  young  red  antelopes,  who,  feeding 
among  lihes,  and  being  much  shorter  than  the  flow- 
ers, are  wholly  obscured  by  them,  except  the  tips  of 
their  noses,  which  they  put  up  to  reach  the  flowers, 
growing  on  their  majestic  stems.  As  these  red  tips 
are  seen  among  the  white  lilies,  so  are  the  nipples 
just  discernible  through  the  transparent  gauze,  or 
muslin,  which  covers  the  lady's  bosom.  Otherwise, 
the  breast  itself  is  compared  to  lilies,  on  account  of 
its  whiteness  ;  above  which  peeps  up  the  red  nose  of 
the  beautiful  gazelle. 
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16.  Lebanon.  This  may  be  understood  as  if  he 
had  said,  "  Your  Egypt  is  a  low,  a  level  country  ;  but 
we  have  here  most  delightful  and  extensive  prospects. 
What  a  vast  country  we  see  from  mount  Lebanon  !" 
&c.  And  this  may  very  possibly  be  the  true  sense  of 
the  invitation  ;  but  we  submit,  whether  these  appel- 
lations were  not  names  of  places  within  the  precincts 
of  the  royal  park.  Such  occur  in  the  East ;  and  to 
such,  we  suspect,  is  the  allusion  of  this  passage. 

17.  Carried  captive  my  heart ;  robbed  me  of  my 
heart,  and  carried  it  ofl^  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  into 
slavery :  so  we  say  among  ourselves,  such  a  one  has 
"  lost  his  hefu*t," — "  his  heart  is  caotivated  ;"  which  is 
the  idea  here. 

18.  By  one  sally  of  thine  eyes  that  is,  of  which  I 
just  get  a  glimpse,  behind  or  between  thy  veil ;  or,  of 
which  the  sparkles,  shooting  through  thy  veil,  reach 
me  ;  and  that  with  irresistible  effect ;  even  to  my 
heart's  captivity,  as  above.  The  comparison  of 
glances  of  the  eyes  to  darts,  or  other  weapons,  is 
common  in  the  poets. 

19.  Spouse.  The  first  time  we  meet  with  this  word, 
calaJi,  it  implies  bride  :  but,  we  think,  it  is  capable 
of  being  referred  to  either  sex,  like  our  word  spouse. 
The  Bridegroom  adds,  my  sister,  (see  Abraham,)  but 
the  Bride,  in  her  answer,  though  she  adopts  the  word 
tpouse,  yet  omits  the  term  brother ;  we  suppose,  be- 
cause that  was  understood  to  convey  a  freedom  not 
yet  becoming  her  modesty  to  assume  ; — she  goes  so 
far ;  but  no  farther.  The  reader  will  perceive  several 
words  attached,  in  elucidation  of  this  appellation,  to 
the  places  where  it  occurs. 

20.  Around  thee  shoot  plants  ;  literally,  "  thy  shoots 
are  plants,"  &c.  By  means  of  this  supplement,  we 
presume,  the  ideas  of  the  poet  are,  for  the  first  time, 
rendered  clear,  correct,  and  connected.  The  impor- 
tance of  water,  fountains,  springs,  &c.  in  the  East,  is 
well  known  ;  but  the  peculiar  importance  of  this  arti- 
cle to  a  garden,  and  that  garden  appropriated  to  aro- 
matic plants,  must  be  very  striking  to  an  oriental 
reader.  By  way  of  meeting  some  ideas  that  have  been 
suggested,  we  shall  add,  that  the  Bride  is  a  fountain, 
&c.  securely  locked  up  from  the  Bridegroom,  at  pres- 
ent ;  that  is,  he  is  not  yet  privileged  to  have  complete 
access  to  her.  What  the  advantages  of  water  to  a 
garden  of  aromatics  mi^ht  be,  we  may  guess  from 
the  nature  of  the  plants  ;  the  following  extract  from 
Swinburne  may  contribute  to  assist  our  conjectures : 
"  A  large  party  of  sprightly  damsels  and  young  men 
that  were  walking  here  were  much  indebted  to  us 
for  making  the  water-works  play,  by  means  of  a 
small  bribe  to  the  keeper.  Nothing  can  be  more  de- 
licious than  these  sprinklings  in  a  hot  day  ;  all  the 
flowers  seemed  to  acquire  new  vigor ;  the  odors  exhaled 
from  the  orange,  citron,  and  lemon  trees,  grew  more 
poignant,  more  balsamic,  and  the  company  ten  times 
more  alive  than  they  were  ;  it  was  a  true  April  show- 
er. We  sauntered  near  two  hours  in  the  groves,  till 
we  were  quite  in  ecstasy  with  sweets.  It  is  a  most  heav- 
enly residence  in  spnng,  and  I  should  think  the  sum- 
mer heats  might  be  tempered  and  rendered  support- 
able enough  by  the  profusion  of  water  that  they  en- 
joy at  Seville."  (Travels  in  Spain,  p.  252.)  The 
following  description  of  his  mistress,  by  an  Arabian 
lover,  in  Richardson's  Arab.  Gram.  (p.  151.)  bears 
much  similitude  to  several  allusions  in  the  poem  be- 
fore us: — 

Her  mouth  was  like  the  Solomon's  seal, 
And  her  cheeks  like  anemonies, 
And  her  lips  like  two  carnations, 


And  her  teeth  like  pearls  set  in  coral, 
And  her  forehead  like  the  new  moon  *, 
And  her  lips  were  sweeter  than  honey, 
And  colder  than  the  pure  water. 

How  very  different  from  our  own  is  that  climate 
wherein  the  coldness  of  pure  water  is  a  subject 
of  admiration  ! — a  comparison  to  the  hps  of  the 
fair! 

21.  05^7^  nard.  As  this  plant  occurs  in  the 
close  of  the  former  verse,  should  it  again  occur  here  ? 
Can  the  words  be  differently  connected  ?  or  is  a 
word  unfortunately  dropped  ?  or  what  fragrant  shrub 
should  be  substituted  for  the  nardf  but  observe, 
that  in  one  passage  the  word  nard  is  singular,  in  the 
other  it  is  plural. 

22.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  consider  the  aloe  sm 
a  bitter,  because  of  the  medical  drug  of  that  name,  (an 
inspissated  juice,)  that  we  are  hardly  prepared  to  re- 
ceive this  allusion  to  the  delicious  scent  of  the  flowen 
of  this  plant;  but  that  it  justly  possesses  and  main- 
tains a  place  among  the  most  fragrant  aromatics,  we 
are  well  assured: — "This  morning,  like  many  of  the 
foregoing  ones,  was  delicious ;  the  sun  rose  glorious- 
ly out  of  the  sea,  and  the  air  all  around  was  perfum- 
ed with  the  effluvia  of  the  aloe,  as  its  rays  sucked  up 
the  dew  from  the  leaves."  (Swinburne's  Travela 
through  Spain.    Letter  xii.) 

23.  Sink,  thou  souihem  gale.  On  this  avertive  sense 
of  the  word  ba,  see  the  article  Shiloh.  Had  this 
SPTitiment  been  uttered  in  England,  we  should  have 
reversed  the  injunction  ;  but,  in  Judea,  the  heat  of  the 
south  wind  would  have  suffocated  the  fragrancy  of 
the  garden,  to  which  the  north  wind  would  have  been 
every  way  favorable.  To  desire  the  north  wind  to 
blow  at  the  same  time  when  the  south  wind  blows,  is 
surely  perverted  philosophy,  inconsistent  poetry,  and 
miserable  divinity. 

24.  /  am  come  into  my  garden  ;  that  is,  "  I  already 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  your  company  and  conversa- 
tion ;  these  are  as  grateful  to  my  mind  as  delicious 
food  could  be  to  my  palate :  I  could  not  drink  wine 
and  milk  with  greater  satisfaction  :  I  am  enjoying  it. 
And  you,  my  friends,  partake  the  relish  of  those  pleas- 
ures which  you  hear  from  the  lips  of  my  beloved,  and 
of  those  elegances  which  you  behold  in  her  deport- 
ment and  address." 

The  fourth  day. — 1.  The  Bride  says  explicitly,  that 
these  occurrences  happened  in  a  dream,  "  I  slept ;" — 
which  at  once  removes  all  ideas  of  indelicacy,  as  to 
the  Bridegroom's  attempt  to  visit  her,  her  going  to 
the  door,  standing  there,  calling  him,  being  found  by 
the  watchmen,  beaten,  wounded,  &c.  Moreover, 
she  seems  to  have  supposed  herself  to  be  previously 
married,  by  mentioning  her  radid,  of  deep  veil,  which 
in  reality,  we  presume,  she  had  not  yet  worn,  as  the 
marriage  had  not  actually  taken  place ;  and,  though 
betrothed,  she  probably  did  not  wear  it  till  the  wed- 
ding. That  the  word  heart  in  this  passage  means 
imagination,  dreaming  imagination,  fancy,  appears 
from  Eccles.  ii.  23  :  "  The  days  of  laborious  man  are 
sorrows  ;  his  doing  vexations,  yea,  even  in  the  night- 
time his  heart  does  not  rest :"  he  is  still  dreaming  of 
still  engaged  about,  the  subject  of  his  daily  labors. — 
This  sense  of  the  word  heart  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
Proverbs. 

2.  TTie  voice,  that  is,  sound,  of  my  beloved,  knocking 
For  the  same  reasons  for  which  we  have  rendered 
voice,  music,  in  the  Second  Day,  (2)  we  have  rendered 
voice,  sound,  in  this  place  ;  since  the  sound  of  a  rapping 
against  a  door  is  not  properly  a  voice ;  and  since  the 
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word  bears  a  more  general  sense  than  voice,  reitrict- 
ively 

3.  Lock,  On  the  nature  of  the  locks  used  in  the 
East,  Mr.  Harmer  has  said  something,  and  we  mean 
to  say  more  elsewhere,  with  a  Plate  and  explana- 
tion. 

4.  Chamber  of  my  heart.     See  the  article  Ship. 

5.  Standard  of  ten  thousand : — chief j  say  many  ; — 
standard,  say  others ; — he  for  whom  the  standard  is 
home,  say  some,  observing,  that  the  word  has  a  pas- 
sive import ;  (the  standard  was  a  fiery  beacon ;) — ht 
who  carries  this  beacon — no,  that  is  too  laborious — he 
for  whom,  in  whose  honor,  to  light  whom,  this  stan- 
dard is  carried ;  he  who  shines,  glitters,  dazzles,  by 
the  light  of  it :  and,  lastly,  comes  the  present  elucida- 
ior — what  forbids  that  this  royal  Bridegroom  should 
nimself  be  the  standard  that  leads,  that  precedes,  that 
is  followed  by — imitated  by — ten  thousand  ?  So 
Shakspeare  describes  Hotspur — 

His  honor  stuck  upon  him,  as  the  sun 

In  the  gray  vault  of  heaven,  and  by  his  light 

Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move 

To  do  brave  acts :  he  was  indeed  the  glass 

Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves. 

So  that,  in  speech,  in  gait. 

In  diet,  in  affections  of  deUght, 

In  military  rules,  humors  of  blood, 

He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book, 

That  fashioned  others ! — And  him O  wondrous 

him! 
O  miracle  of  men  ! 

6.  His  eyes  are  like  doves.  Nothing  can  more  strik- 
ingly evince  the  necessity  for  acquaintance  with  the 
East,  as  well  in  its  natural  history  as  in  other  articles, 
than  this  passage,  and  the  other  passages  in  which 
eyes  are  compared  to  doves  ;  our  translators  say,  "  to 
the  eyes  of  doves,"  which,  as  it  may  be  understood  to 
imply  meekness,  tenderness,  &c.  has  usually  passed 
without  correction:  but  the  facts  are,  (1.)  that  our 
translators  have  added  the  word  eyes ;  and  (2.)  that 
they  took  black  for  white.  They  had  in  their  mind 
the  white  pigeon,  or,  at  least,  the  light-colored  turtle- 
dove ;  whereas  the  most  common  pigeon,  or  dove,  in 
the  East,  is  the  deep  blue,  or  blue-gray  pigeon,  whose 
brilliant  plumage  vibrates  around  his  neck  every 
sparkling  hue,  every  dazzling  flash  of  color :  and  to 
this  pigeon  the  comparison  of  the  author  refers. 
The  deep  blue  pigeon,  standing  amid  the  foam  of  a 
water-fall,  would  be — a  blue  centre  surrounded  by  a 
white  space  on  each  side  of  him,  analogous  to  the  iris 
of  the  eye,  surrounded  by  the  white  of  the  eye.  But, 
as  the  foam  of  this  water-fall  is  not  brilliant  enough 
to  satisfy  the  poet,  he  has  placed  this  deep  blue  pigeon 
in  a  pond  of  milk,  or  in  a  garden  basin  of  milk, 
where,  he  says,  he  turns  himself  round,  to  parallel  the 
dipping  of  the  former  verse :  he  wantons,  sports, 
frisks  :  so  sportive,  rolling,  and  glittering,  is  the  eye, 
the  iris  of  my  beloved.  The  milk,  then,  denotes  the 
white  of  the  eye,  and  the  pigeon  surrounded  by  it 
the  iris  :  that  is,  "  the  iris  of  his  eye  is  like  a  deep  blue 
pigeon,  standing  in  the  centre  of  a  pool  of  milk." 
The  comparison  is  certainly  extremely  poetical  and 
picturesque.  Those  who  can  make  sense  of  our 
public  translation  are  extremely  favored  in  point  of 
ingenuity  This  idea  had  not  escaped  the  poets  of 
Hindostan  ,  for  we  have  in  the  Gitagovinda  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  "  The  glances  of  her  eyes  played 
like  a  pair  of  water-birds  of  azure  pluviage,  that  sport 
Dear  a  full-blown  lotos  on  a  pool  in  the  season  of  dew." 


The  pools  of  Heshbon  afford  a  different  comparison 
to  the  eyes  of  the  Bride  ;  dark,  deep,  and  serene,  are 
her  eyes  ;  so  are  those  pools,  dark,  deep,  and  serene : 
— but  were  they  also  surrounded  by  a  border  of  dark- 
colored  marble,  analogous  to  the  border  of  stibium 
drawn  along  the  eye-lids  of  the  spouse,  and  render- 
ing them  apparently  larger,  fuller,  deeper .''  As  this 
comparison  is  used  where  ornaments  of  dress  are  the 
particular  subjects  of  consideration,  we  think  it  not 
impossible  to  be  correct ;  and  certainly  it  is  by  no 
means  contradictory  to  the  ideas  contained  in  the 
simile  recently  illustrated.  (See  No.  9.  in  the  Fifth 
Day.)  For  the  particulars  of  the  Dress,  see  the  Plates  . 
of  dresses  and  their  explanations,  i7ifra. 

7.  Decorated  as  Tii'zah,  &c.  The  whole  of  this 
eclogue,  we  apprehend,  is  composed  of  military  allu- 
sions and  phrases  ;  consequently  the  cities,  with  the 
mention  of  which  it  opens,  were  those  most  famous 
for  handsome  fortifications.  "  Thou  art  [ipi]  decorat- 
ed as  Tirzah  ; — [naweh]  adorned  as  Jerusalem ; — 
[aimeh]  ornamented  in  a  splendid,  sparkling,  radiant 
manner,  as  bannered  ranks,  or  corps  of  soldiers,  are 
ornamented  ;  which  is  not  far  from  the  compliment 
formerly  paid  her  as  resembling  an  officer  of  cavalry, 
riding  with  dignity  among  the  horse  of  Pharaoh  :  nor 
is  it  unlike  the  reference  of  the  prince  himself  to  a 
[fiery]  standard,  in  the  preceding  eclogue.  See  what 
is  said  on  the  banner  of  the  heavens  in  a  following 
verse:     these    banners,    we    must    recollect,    were 

flaming  fire-pots,   usually  carried   on   the   top   of  a 
staflf. 

8.  Wheel  about  thine  eyes :  literally,  do  that  return, 
or,  at  least,  turn  round:  but  this  phrase  is  not  in  our 
language  either  military  or  poetical ;  we  have,  there- 
fore, adopted  a  word  of  command,  whose  import  is 
of  the  same  nature,  and  whose  application  has  been 
sufficiently  familiar  to  us  of  late. 

9.  My  station,  literally,  my  region,  the  ground  I 
occupy  with  my  troops,  my  post,  m  a  military  sense ; 
which  station  you  attack,  and  by  your  attack  force 
me  to  give  ground,  to  retire  ;  you  drive  me  off,  over- 
power me,  advance  into  my  territories,  and,  in  spite 
of  my  resistance,  add  them  by  victory  and  conquest 
to  your  own.  These  are  clearly  military  ideas,  and 
therefore,  we  suppose,  ai'e  expressed  in  military 
terms. 

10.  Here  follow  four  lines,  or  verses,  repeated  from 
the  second  eclogue  of  tlie  second  day.  They  have 
every  appearance  of  being  misplaced ;  a  mere  dupli- 
cate of  the  former  passage.  It  should  seem  rather 
unlikely  that,  in  so  short  a  poem,  such  a  duplication 
should  be  inserted  intentionally.  Whether  these 
lines  replace  othei's  which  should  be  here,  or  merely 
are  a  repetition,  the  reader  will  judge  for  himseU 
by  the  connection,  or  want  of  connection,  of  the 
passage. 

*  Dazzling  as  the  streamers'^  a  comet  The 
reader  will  probably  be  startled  at  this  idea,  as  we 
also  should  have  been,  had  we  not  accidentally  met 
with    the    following    Arabic    verses     In    Richard- 


son 


When  I  describe  your  beauty,  my  thoughts  are 

perplexed, 
Whether  to  compare  it 
To  the  sun,  to  the  moon,  or  to  the  wandering  star 

[a  comet]. 

Now  this  idea  completes  the  climax  of  the  pas- 
sage, which  was  greatly  wanted ;  so  that  the  com- 
parisons stand,  (1.)  day-break,  a  small  glimmering 
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hght ;  (2.)  the  moon ;  (full  moon  ?)  (3.)  the  sun  clear- 
ly shining  ;  (4.)  the  comet ;  whicn,  seen  by  night,  is 
dazzling ;  as  it  were,  the  fiery  banner,  or  streamer  of 
the  hosts  of  heaven  ;  such  a  phenomenon  has  ever 
been  among  the  most  terrific  objects  to  the  eyes  of 
the  simple  x\rab,  on  whose  deep  blue  sky  it  glows  in 
tremendous  perfection.  Is  this  word  plural  by  em- 
phasis'^— meaning,  the  chief  of  streamers;  the 
STREAMER,  par  excellence. 

The  (-omparison  of  a  lady  to  the  full  moon  is  fre- 
quently adopted  in  Arabia: 

She  appeared  like  the  full  moon  in  a  night  of  joy, 
Delicate  in  limbs,  and  elegant  of  stature. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  observing  how  happily 
this  comet  illustrates  tht>  simile,  in  Jude  13:  "  nan- 
dering  stars^  to  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of 
darkness  for  ever."  As  the  apostle  uses  the  word 
planetai,  it  has  been  usual  to  suppose  he  alludes  to 
neighboring  orbs,  the  planets,  whose  motions  appear 
very  irregular  ;  sometimes  direct,  sometimes  station- 
ary, sometimes  retro^ade ;  but,  if  we  i  ^er  his  ex- 
pression to  comets,  then  we  see  at  once  how  they 
may  be  said  to  remain  in  perpetual  darkness,  after 
their  brilliancy  is  extinct ;  which  idea  is  not  applica- 
ble to  the  planets.  We  may  add,  that  the  Chaldeans 
held  comets  to  be  a  species  of  planets,  (Senec. 
Quest.  Nat.)  that  the  Pythagoreans  included  com- 
ets among  planets  which  appear  afler  very  long  in- 
tervals, (Arist.  Meteor,  lib.  i.)  and  that  the  Egyp- 
tians calculated  their  periods  and  predicted  '^heir 
return. 

11.  Affection,  heart.  The  Bride  had  told  us  be- 
fore, in  No.  1.  that,  while  she  slept,  her  affection, 
heart,  imagination,  was  awake  ;  the  heart,  among  the 
Hebrews,  was  the  seat  of  the  affections ;  but,  here 
the  Bridegroom  says,  while  he  was  really  awake, 
and  therefore  fully  master  of  his  senses,  and  of  his 
actions,  his  affection  overcame  his  intentions,  and 
brought  him  back,  unawares  to  himself,  unconscious- 
ly, or  nolens  volens,  as  we  say  mill  he  nil  he,  toward 
the  object  of  his  regard.  This,  then,  is  a  stronger 
idea  than  the  former ;  and  is  heightened  by  his  no- 
tice of  the  swiftness  with  which  he  was  brought 
back ;  equal  to  that  of  the  rapid  chariots  of  his  peo- 
ple, flying  to  engage  the  enemy  ;  literally,  chariots  of 
my  people  pouring  out  (12) :  now,  this  pouring  oiU 
hardly  means  a  review  ;  but,  if  it  do,  it  must  point, 
especially,  to  the  most  rapid  movement  of  that  ex- 
ercise ;  that  is,  the  charge ;  if  it  mean  poured  out  in 
battle,  it  amounts  to  the  same  ;  a  charge  on  the  ene- 
my, executed  with  great  velocity ;  but  some  say, 
"chariots  of  the  princes  of  my  people."  (See  Amin- 
ADAB.)     Wlio  are  "the  people"  of  monarchs?    The 

ghrase  is  used  by  Pharaoh,  in  Gen.  xli.  40,  and  by 
olomon  here. 

13.  Face  about :  literally,  turn  round :  but  as  this 
is  no  military  phrase,  as  already  observed,  the  ex- 
pression adopted  seems  to  be  more  coincident  with 
the  general  tenor  of  this  eclogue. 

14.  This  phrase,  which  literally  is,  thai  we  may 
fasten  our  eyes  on  thee,  we  have  ventured  to  render 
reconnoitre  thee ;  for  it  appears,  that  they  would 
"  fasten  their  eyes"  on  her,  as  they  did  on  entrench- 
ments around  camps ;  which  can  be  nothing  but 
what  modern  military  language  would  term  recon- 
noitring. 

15.  What,  or  how,  would  you  fasten  your  eyes  on 
Selomeh  ? — Like  as  we  do  on  the  ditches,  fosses,  or 
entrenchments  of  the  camps.     In  this  sense  the  root  is 
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used,  in  2  Sam.  xx.  15 ;  1  Kings  xxi.  23 ,  [s€u  xxvi 

1  ;  Lam.  ii.  1.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that 
these  are  military  terms ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
they  prodigiously  augment  the  variety  of  the  poem, 
and  give  a  highly  spirited  air  to  this  eclogue  in  par- 
ticular ;  they  account,  too,  for  the  lively  interference 
of  the  Bridegroom's  companions,  and,  by  the  rapid 
repartee  they  occasion,  they  close  it  very  difierendy 
from  all  the  others,  and  with  the  greatest  animation 
and  vivacity. 

Theffth  day. — 1.  Feet  in  sandals.  See  the  Plate 
of  the  Bride's  Dress. 

2.  Dawg-Wer  o/"  Liberality  :  ot  of  princes.  Here 
the  same  word  occurs  as  we  observed  signified 
(Fourth  Day,  No.  VI.)  pouAng  out;  it  is  usually  ren- 
dered princes,  from  the  opportunity  enjoyed  by  per- 
sons of^  high  rank,  of  pouring  out  their  liberality  on 
proper  occasions  ;  and  perhaps  such  is  its  import  in 
this  place.  Daughter,  in  the  looser  sense  of  the  word, 
not  descendant,  but  patroness  of  pouring  out,  of  lihe- 
rcdity,  who  hast  spared  no  expense,  on  this  occasion, 
to  adorn  thyself  with  the  most  costly  apparel ;  q.  d. 
"  Daughter  of  liberality,  how  magnificent !  how  ele- 
gant !  how  attractive  is  thy  dress !  the  whole  to- 
gether is  beautiful ;  the  parts  separately  are  rich  and 
ornamental !  We  shall  consider  and  commend  them 
in  their  order." 

As  the  Bride  stands  up,  the  ladies  begin  with  de- 
scribing her  sandals ;  and  they  not  only  praise  her 
sandals,  but  her  feet  in  them.  The  reader  will  per- 
ceive, by  inspecting  the  prints,  that  this  is  extremely 
accurate  ;  as  sandals  do  not  hide  the  feet,  but  permit 
their  every  beauty  to  be  seen  ;  and  although  our  la- 
dies, being  accustomed  to  wear  shoes,  may  think 
more  of  a  handsome  shoe  than  of  a  handsome  foot, 
the  taste  in  the  East  is  different.  We  know  that  the 
Roman  emperor  Claudius  decorated  his  toes  with 
gems,  no  less  than  his  fingers  ;  and  was  so  proud  of 
his  handsome  foot,  that  whereas  other  sovereigns 
used  to  give  their  hands  to  be  kissed  by  their  sub- 
jects, on  certain  occasions,  he  gave  his  foot  for  that 
purpose  ;  which  some  historians  have  attributed  to 
pride  of  station  ;  others  to  pride  of  person,  as  if  hii 
handsome  foot  would  otherwise  have  been  over- 
looked, and  deprived  of  its  due  admiration.  Ob- 
serve, these  ladies  begin  at  the  Bride's  sandala, 
her  feet,  and  their  descriptions  ascend ;  the  Bride- 
groom always  begins  with  her  locks,  her  hair,  &c. 
and  his  descriptions  descend,  but  not  so  low  as  the 
feet. 

3.  77ie  selvedges  of  thy  drawers.  This  word 
[chemuk]  is  derived  from  the  same  root  as  that  in 
the  Second  Day  rendered  "  my  beloved  was  turned 
away ;"  it  signifies,  therefore,  to  turn,  to  return,  to 
turn  back  ;  now,  Avhat  can  more  correctly  describe 
the  selvedge  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  &c.  which  is  made 
by  the  return  of  the  threads  back  again,  to  where 
they  came  from,  that  is,  across  the  cloth  ?  Thus 
threads,  by  perpetually  turning  and  returning,  com- 
pose the  edge  of  the  cloth  ;  which  we  conceive  to 
be  the  very  article  described  by  the  use  of  the  word 
in  this  place ;  but  if  it  be  the  edge  of  the  gar- 
ment, the  thought  is  the  same ;  since  that  is  the 
natural  situation  for  an  ornamental  pattern  of  open 
work. 

4.  Drawers.  This  word  can  never  mean  thighs 
as  thighs  have  no  selvedges,  it  must  mean  drawers 
or  the  dress  of  the  thighs.  See  the  Plate  of  Eevp 
TiAN  Dresses,  tn/ra, 

5.  Open-work ;  pinked.  Which  of  these  words 
should  b'3  adopted  depends  on  what  materials  these 
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drawers  were  made  of:  if  tliey  were  of  mufilin,  then 
the  open-work  is  wrought  with  a  needle,  as  muslin 
will  not  bear  pinking  ;  but  if  they  were  of  silk,  then 
they  might  be  adorned  with  flowers,  &c.  cut  into 
them  by  means  of  a  sharp  iron,  struck  upon  the 
silk,  and  cutting  out  those  parts  which  formed  the 
pattern.  And  this,  we  apprehend,  is  the  correct 
meaning  of  the  word  ;  it  signifies  to  prick  full  of 
holes — to  wound — to  pierce — to  make  an  open- 
ing— to  run  through,  as  with  a  sword :  all  which 
idejis  agree  perfectly  with  our  rendering,  pinking; 
which  consists  in  piercing  silk  full  of  holes,  with 
a  steel  instrument,  forcibly  struck  through  its  sub- 
iecL  This  determines  for  silk  drawers;  howev- 
er, open-work  pinkings  do  not  disagree  in  phrase- 
ology. 

G.  Girdle-clasp.  See  the  Plate  of  Egyptian 
Dresses,  Nos.  6,  9. 

7.  Rich  in  mingled  wine  :  the  original  is,  not  poor ; 
an  expression  doubtless  adopted  by  the  poet  for  the 
sake  of  his  verse ;  the  difference  between  rendering 
"rich,"  and  "not  poor,"  needs  no  apology.  The 
idea  is,  that  this  clasp  was  set  with  rubies ;  and  sir 
William  Jones  tells  us,  it  is  very  common  among  the 
Arabian  poets  to  compare  rubies  to  wine ;  hence  he 
begins   one   of  his   translations    from    the    Arabic, 

"  Boy,  bid  yon  liquid  ruby  flow  ;" meaning  that 

he  should  pour  out  wine  from  the  vessel  which  con- 
tained it. 

8.  Nipples.  See  No.  15.  Third  Day,  where  this 
allusion  has  already  occurred. 

9.  Eyes  like  the  pools  of  Heshbon ;  (see  No.  6.  in 
Fourth  Day  ;)  that  is,  darkened  by  a  streak  of  stib- 
ium drawn  all  round  them ;  as  those  pools  are 
encompassed  by  a  border  of  black  marble.  Proba- 
bly, too,  the  form  of  these  pools  was  oval  rather  than 
circular. 

10.  Thy  nose  like  the  tower  of  Lebanon.  If  the 
former  line  had  not  alluded  to  a  place,  whereby  this 
line  should  require  allusion  to  a  place  also,  we 
should  have  inchned  to  risk  a  version  derived  from 
the  roots  of  these  words;  which  would  stand 
thus: — 

Thy  nose  like  a  tower  of  whiteness  itself. 
Which  overlooks  the  levels  [thy  cheeks,  &c.]. 

We  are  persuaded  that  this  gives  the  true  concep- 
tion of  the  passage,  even  if  referred  to  a  structure 
called  the  tower  of  Lebanon ;  for  Damascus  is  situ- 
ated on  a  level  plain ;  or  this  tower  might  stand  so 
as  to  overlook  some  of  those  level  plains  which  are 
interspersed  in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon.  Such, 
however,  is  the  general  idea ;  an  erect  tower,  but  of 
whatever  other  qualities  is  not  determined.  It  might 
be  desirable  to  render  the  foregoing  verse  also  ac- 
cording to  its  roots ;  but  the  mention  of  the  gate  of 
BcUhrahbiin  forbids ;  and  if  Heshbon  be  of  necessity 
retained,  then,  for  the  sake  of  the  parallelism,  we 
think  we  must  retain  also  Lebanon  and  Damascus; 
of  course,  the  comparisons  are  entirely  local.  See 
No.  11.  Third  Day. 

11.  Carmel.  (12.)  Aregamen.  We  confess  our 
embarrassment  on  the  subject  of  these  words. 

13.  Entangled.  This  word  [assur)  is  used  to  sig- 
nify the  entangling  power  of  love.  Mr.  Harmer  in- 
terprets Eccles.  vii.  26 :  "  I  find  more  bitter  than 
death  the  woman  whose  hands  are  [assurim)  bands  ;" 
the  general  sense  of  the  word  is  confinement, 
restraint,  bondage  ;  so  that  our  word  entangled  seems 
lo  express  tha  idea  sufficiently. 


The  idea  that  the  king's  heart  was  entangled  ui 
the  numerous  and  beautiful  braids  of  hair  which 
adorned  the  head  of  his  spouse,  seems  plausible 
enough,  from  the  customs  of  oriental  females,  and 
the  general  scope  of  the  passage  ;  but  a  particular 
and  appUcable  authority  is  furnished  in  an  ode  of 
the  Pend-Nameh,  (p.  287,  288.)  translated  from  the 
Persian  by  baron  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  Ode  of  Jami 
ON  THE  Tresses  of  his  Mistress. — "O  thou,  who 
hast  entangled  my  heart  in  the  net  of  thy  ringlets ! 
the  name  alone  of  thy  curling  hair  is  become  a  snare 
for  hearts.  Yes,  all  hearts  are  enchained  (as  in  the 
links  of  a  chain)  in  the  (links)  ringlets  of  thy  hair  ; 
each  of  thv  curls  is  a  snare  and  chains.  O  thou, 
whose  curls  hold  me  in  captivity,  it  is  an  honor  for 
thy  slave  to  be  fettered  by  the  chains  of  thy  ringlets. 
What  other  veil  could  so  well  become  the  fresh  roses 
of  thy  complexion,  as  that  of  thy  black  curls  [fra- 
grant] like  musk  ?  Birds  fly  the  net ;  but,  most 
wonderful !  my  never  quiet  soul  delights  in  the  chains 
of  thy  tresses !  Thy  curls  inhabit  a  region  higher 
than  that  of  the  moon.  Ah  !  how  high  is  the  region 
of  thy  tresses !  It  is  from  the  deep  night  of  thy 
curls  that  the  day-break  of  felicity  rises  at  every  in 
stant  for  Jami,  thy  slave  !"  i 

The   reader  will   probably   think    this    rhapsody  J 
sufficiently    exalted  ;     it    is,    however,    a    not   im-  i 
modest   specimen    of   the    poetical    exuberance   of" 
fancy  and  figurative  language  in  which  the  orientals 
envelope   their  ideas,  when   inspired  by  the  pow 
er  of  verse,   and  frenzied   by   the   fascinations    of 
beauty. 

14.  Meanderings.  This  word  [rehethim)  signifieii 
to  run  down,  with  a  tremulous  motion,  or  winding 
way,  as  of  a  stream,  or  rill  of  water  ;  so  Jacob's  rods 
were  placed  in  the  rills,  rivulets,  gutters;  in  the 
watering-troughs:  (Gen.  xxx.  38,  46.)  so  the  daugh- 
ters of  Reuel  filled  the  troughs,  watering-places,  for 
the  sheep  to  drink  from ;  (Exod.  ii.  16.)  not  raised 
wooden  troughs,  such  as  our  horses  drink  out  of,  but 
rills  running  among  the  stones,  &c.  This  we  have 
expressed  by  the  word  meanderings;  derived  from 
the  numerous  hendings  of  the  river  Meander^  and 
now  naturalized  in  our  language,  in  reference  to 
streams  and  winding  rivulets,  &c.  The  trough  into 
which  Rebekah  emptied  the  contents  of  her  pitcher 
(Gen.  xxiv.  20.)  is  described  by  a  different  word,  and 
might  be  properly  a  trough. 

15.  Thy  stature  equals  the  palm.  See  the  Plate  of 
the  Bride's  Dress,  infra. 

16.  Thy  address ;  literally,  thy  palate ;  but  this 
must  refer  to  speech  of  some  kind  ;  the  Bride  had 
formerly  told  her  spouse,  that  "  his  lips  dropped 
honey ;"  and  now  he  says,  "  her  palate  dropped 
wine — prime  wine  ;"  we  have  the  lips  and  the  palate 
noticed  together,  to  the  same  purpose,  in  Prov. 
V.  3:— 

The  lips  of  a  strange  woman  drop  liquid  honey, 
And  her  palate  drops  what  is  smoother  than  oil. 

It  is  evident  the  writer  means  her  flattering  words, 
her  seductive  discourses.  The  rendering  "  thy  ad- 
dress" seems  to  coincide  with  the  cheering  and  per- 
vading effects  of  wine. 

17.  Going  to  be  presented^  as  a  special  token  of 
affectionate  regard,  to  persons  whose  consummate 
integrity  has  been  experienced ;  literally,  going  for 
love-favors  to  uprights  [persons].  Now,  in  such  a 
case,  a  person  would  naturally  select  the  very  best 
wine  in  his  power ;  he  would  r  ot  send  the  tart,  or 
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the  vapid,  but  the  most  cordial,  the  most  valuable  he 
could  procure.  We  suspect  that  the  Bridegroom 
compliments  himself,  under  the  character  of  a 
filiend  whose  inte^ty  could  not  be  doubled.  (For 
the  sense  of  consummate  or  complete,  as  that  of  the 
word  JashuTf  or  Jeshurun,  see  the  article  J es Hu- 
ron.) 

18.  Should  this  chasm  be  filled  up  with 

and  he  is  mine  ^ 

19.  Dudaim.     See  the  article  Mandrake. 

20.  Our  lofts  ; — that  is,  the  upper  part  of  our 
gates  or  openings.  As  it  is  evident  they  were 
places  to  contain  stores  of  fruit  from  the  last  year's 
gathering,  the  word  lofts  is  as  proper  as  any  to  con- 
vey that  idea.  It  might  be  added,  that  presents  of 
fruit,  especially  apples,  by  youths  to  their  beloveds, 
are  well  known  among  the  Greek  poets  ;  indeed,  the 
practice  almost  became  a  custom,  and  originated  a 
proverb,  "  He  loves  her  with  apples  ;" — as  we  say 
"  with  cakes  and  comfits." 

21.  Thou  shouldst  conduct  me.  The  reader's  at- 
tention has  already  been  drawn  to  this  passage ; 
without  departing  from  the  usual  translation  of  the 
words,  we  have  merely  referred  them  to  the  proper 
speaker. 

22.  Should  this  chasm  be  filled  up  with 

By  the  startling  antelope,  by  the  timid  deer  of  the 

field  ? 

[t  is  inserted  by  the  LXX,  and  the  passage  is  imper- 
fect without  the  usual  termination. 

The  sixth  day. — 1.  Sociability.  This  seems  to  be 
pretty  nearly  the  import  of  the  original  term,  which 
occurs  only  in  this  place.  Since,  as  we  conceive, 
the  parties  sat  in  the  palanquin  opposite  to  each 
other,  the  Bride  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  leaning 
on  her  beloved,  nor  joining  herself  to  her  beloved,  as 
some  have  proposed  to  render  it ;  nevertheless,  that 
a  kind  of  free  intercourse  after  marriage  is  meant 
here,  which  would  not  have  been  so  proper  before 
marriage,  admits  of  no  doubt ;  and  we  think  the  chit- 
chat of  sociability  may  answer  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  The  following  conversation  is  probably  a 
continuation  of,  or  at  least  is  of  the  nature  of,  that 
intended  by  the  term  sociability. 

2.  /  urged  thee  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  would  not  let  thee 
indulge  thy  bashfulness,  but  brought  thee  forward  to 
the  marriage  ceremony,  and  overcame  thy  maiden 
dilatoriness,  "That  would  be  woo'd,  and  not  un- 
sought be  won." 

3.  Thy  mother  delivered  thee.  The  word  signifies 
to  deliver  over,  as  a  pledge  is  delivered  over,  to  the 
person  who  receives  it,  or  to  be  brought  forward^  or 
Drought  out  for  that  purpose.  The  reader  may  dis- 
cover, under  the  uncouth  idiom  of  our  translators, 
this  very  idea ;  "  There  thy  mother  brought  thee 
forth  ;"  that  is,  as  a  pledge  is  brought  forth  to  be  de- 
Uvered  to  a  person  who  stands  out  of  the  house  to 
receive  it.  (See  Deut.  xxiv.  10,  11.)  That  this  is 
sufficiently  unhappily  expressed,  we  suppose  no  ju- 
dicious reader  will  hesitate  to  admit.  But  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  Romish  rendering  of  this  pas- 
sage :  "There  thy  mother  was  corrupted  ;  there  she 
was  deflowered  that  bare  thee  !" — and  then — such 
mysteries !  in  reference  to  Eve,  tlie  general  motli- 
er,  &-C. 

4.  As  a  signet  on  thy  arm.     See  the  article  Seals. 

5.  Our  sister,  or  cousin,  or  friend,  &c.     The  word 


sister  is  not  always  used — strictly — in  the  Hebrew,  in 

reference  to  consanguinity. The  youth   of  this 

party  is  denoted  by  the  phrase — her  breast  ib  not 
grown  to  its  proper  mature  size.  In  Egypt  this  part 
of  the  person  was  extremely  remarkable ;  Juvenal 
describes  the  breasts  of  an  Egyptian  woman  as  being 
larger  than  the  child  she  suckled. 

6.  Kiosks  are  pavilions,  or  little  closets  projecting 
from  a  wall  for  the  puqjose  of  overlooking  the  sur 
rounding  country  ;  like  our  summer-houses,  &c.  In 
the  East  they  are,  also,  the  indispensable  places  of 
repose,  and  of  that  voluptuous,  tranquil  gratification 
to  which  the  inhabitants  are  urged  by  the  heats  of 
the  climate. 

7.  As  one  who  offered  peace  ;  literally,  as  one  finding 
peace  ;  but,  perhaps,  the  sentiment  is — "  I  appeared 
to  him  as  inviting  as  the  most  delightful  kiosk  ;  a 
kiosk,  in  which  he  might  be  so  deligliied,  that  he 
would  go  no  farther  in  search  of  enjoyment."  That 
peace  often  means  prosperity  is  well  known  ;  in- 
deed all  good  is,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  as  it 
were,  combined  and  concentrated  in  the  term 
pea£e. 

8.  BomI  Ham  Aun.  We  take  this  to  be  altogether 
an  Egyptian  term  ;  Ham  Aun  is  "  progenitor  Ham  ;" 
— Baal  is  "  lord" — "  The  lord  Ham  our  progenitor." 
This  agrees  perfectlv  with  Egyptian  principles.  (See 
Ammon-No  j  In  tact,  no  other  nation  so  long  main- 
tamed,  or  had  so  just  authority  to  maintain,  its  rela- 
tion to  Ham,  who  was  commemorated  in  this  coun- 
try during  many  ages.  This  name  of  a  place,  de- 
citledfj?  Egyptian,  coi/tiniis  ilic  gtii»:rai  upuot)  |>Jia) 
ibe  Bri(Ifis  ^lvas  duiiiiliter  10  Ulinraohi 

fnsvectiVff-     This.  iSjOi»i  *>fii<:e  \v  1)10 h   had  ti£!0 


lieiti  by  fhc  Briclc,  yvhtuljii-lit'r 


own   coiiMtrvi.lidi 
implying,  probably, 
princess,   though  to 


here  it  is  expressed  in  the  plural  ; 
an  inferiority  from   that  of  the 
the  same  purj)oses,  &c. 

10.  The  tenant ;  literally,  the  man ;  that  is,  as  we 
understand  it,  the  chief  man,  the  first  tenant,  the  oc- 
cupier ;  the  same  here  as  we  have  taken  "  the  man" 
for  the  commander,  in  No.  4.  Third  Day,  that  is,  the 
chief,  or  head  man,  as  we  speak ;  not  each  man  dis- 
tributively,  but  the  man  emphatically  ;  for,  if  there 
were  many  tenants,  did  each  bring  a  thousand  silver- 
lings  ?  so  as  to  make,  say  ten  thousand  ;  then,  why 
not  state  the  larger  number  ?  or,  did  all  which  the 
tenants  brought  make  up  one  thousand  ?  then,  why 
not  use  the  plural  form  men^  Moreover,  since  two 
hundred,  which  is  one  fifth  of  a  thousand,  was  due 
to  the  inspectors,  it  reminds  us,  that  this  is  the  very 
proportion  established  in  Egyj)t  by  Joseph,  Gen. 
xlvii.  24.  This  is  convincing  evidence  that  this  prin- 
cess was  from  Egypt;  and  proves  that,  for  purposes 
of  protection,  &c.  this  due  was  constantly  gathered 
by  the  reigning  prince.  We  suppose  she  hints  at 
her  father's  government,  under  this  allusion  to  these 
inspectors  ;  and  is  still  Egyptian  enough  to  insist  on 
the  propriety  of  paying  the  regular  tribute  to  his 
sovereignty,  as  governor  in  chief  An  extract  from 
Mr.  Swinburne's  account  of  a  similar  estate  among 
the  Spanish  Arabs  may  explain  the  nature  of  these 
fruiteries,  and  their  profits :  "  I  cannot  give  you  a 
more  distinct  idea  of  this  people  than  by  translating 
a  passage  in  an  Arabic  manuscript,  in  the  library  of 
the  Escurial,  entitled,  *  The  History  of  Granada,  by 
Abi  Abdalah  ben  Alkalhibi  Aboaneni,'  written  in  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  778,  A.  D.  1378  ;  Mahomet  Lago, 
being  then,  for  the  second  time,  king  of  Granada. 
It  begins  by  a  description  of  the  city  and  its  envi- 
rons, nearly  in   ♦he  following  terms :  '  The  city  of 
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Gkiuiada  is  surrounded  with  the  mo«t  spacious  gar- 
dens, where  the  trees  are  set  so  thick  as  to  resemble 
•hedges,  yet  not  so  as  to  obstruct  the  view  of  the 
beautiful  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  which  glitter  hke 
•o  many  bright  stars  over  the  green  forests.  The 
plain,  stretching  far  and  wide,  produces  such  quanti- 
ties of  grain  and  vegetables  that  no  revenues  but 
those  of  the  fii*st  families  in  the  kingdom  are  equal 
to  their  annual  produce.  Each  garden  is  calculated 
to  bring  in  a  nett  income  of  Jive  hundred  pieces  of  gold^ 
faurei,)  out  of  which  it  pays  thirty  minae  to  the  king. 
Beyond  these  gardens  lie  fields  of  various  culture,  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year  clad  in  the  richest  verdure, 
and  loaded  with  some  valuable  vegetable  production 
or  other ;  by  this  method  a  perpetual  succession  of 
crops  is  secured,  and  a  great  annual  rent  is  produced, 
which  is  said  to  amount  to  twenty  thousand  aurei.  Ad- 
joining you  may  see  the  sumptuous  farms  belonging 
to  the  royal  demesnes,  tvonderfully  agreeable  to  the  he- 
holder,  from  the  large  quantity  of  plantations  of  trees 
and  the  variety  of  plants.  The  vineyards  in  the 
neighborhood  bting  fourteen  thousand  aurei.  Immense 
are  the  hoards  of  all  species  of  dried  fruits,  such  as 
figs,  raisins,  plums,  6f'c.  They  have  also  the  se- 
cret of  preserving  grapes  sound  and  juicy  from 
one  season  to  another.''''''  [Comp.  Fifth  Day,  No. 
20.]  "  N.  B.  I  was  not  able  to  obtain  any  satis- 
factory account  of  these  Granada  aurei,  gold 
coins."  (Swinburne's  Travels  in  Spain,  Letter 
xxii.  p.  164.) 

We  have  supposed  that  this  Sixth  Day  is  the  day 
of  marriage ;  as  this  has  not  usually  been  under- 
stood, we  shall  connect  some  ideas  which  induce  us 
to  consider  it  in  that  light.  Leo  of  Modena  says, 
that  (L)  "The  Jews  marry  on  a  Friday,  if  the  spouse 
be  a  maid  ;"  (Thursday,  if  a  widow.) — Now  Friday 
morning  is  the  ,time  of  this  eclogue,  supposing  the 
poem  began  with  the  first  day  of  the  week. — (2.) 
"  The  Bride  is  adorned,  and  led  out  into  the  open 
air ;"  so,  in  this  eclogue,  the  Bride's  mother  "brings 
her  out,"  for  that  purpose; — (3.)  "into  a  court  or 
garden ;"  so,  in  this  eclogue,  the  ceremony  passes 
"  under  a  citron-tree ;"  consequently  in  a  garden. 
This  eclogue,  then,  opens  with  observation  of  the 
nuptial  procession  after  marriage  ;  and  we  learn  that 
the  ceremony  had  taken  place  by  the  following  con- 
versation, in  which  the  Bridegroom  alludes  to  the 
maiden  bashfulness  of  his  Bride,  as  having  required 
some  address  to  overcome.  Moreover,  the  Bride 
sohcits  the  maintenance  of  perpetual  constancy  to 
h'^rself,  as  implied  in  the  connection  now  completed  ; 
with  attention  to  the  interests  of  a  particular  friend, 
she  transfers  all  her  private  property  to  her  husband, 
jret  reserA^es  a  government-due  to  her  royal  parent 
in  Egypt ;  and  the  eclogue  closes,  both  itself  and 
the  poem,  by  mutual  wishes  for  more  of  each  other's 
conversation  and  company.  See  the  article  Mar- 
riage. 

It  is  now  time  to  conclude  our  investigation  of 
this  poem  ;  but  we  must  previously  observe,  how 
perfectly  free  it  is  from  the  least  soil  of  indehcacy  ; 
that  allusions  to  matrimonial  privacies  whid;  have 
been  fancied  in  it,  are  absolutely  groundless  f  mcies ; 
and  that,  not  till  the  Fifth  Day,  is  diere  any  ii  llusion 
to  so  much  as  a  kiss,  and  then  it  is  covered  by  as- 
similation of  the  party  to  a  sucking  infant  brother. 
The  First  Day  is  distance  itself,  in  pohit  of  conver- 
nation  ;  the  Second  has  no  conversation  but  what 
passes  from  the  garden  below  up  to  the  first-floor 
window  ;  the  Third  Day  is  the  same  in  the  morning ; 
and  the  evening  is  an  invitation  to  take  an  excursion, 


and  survey  prospects ;  as  to  the  comparison  to  a 
well,  delicacy  itself  must  admire,  not  censure,  the 
simile.  The  Fourth  Day  opens  with  a  dream,  by 
which  the  reader  perceives  the  inclination  of  tlie 
dreamer,  and  the  progress  of  her  affection;  but  the 
Bridegroom  himself  does  not  hear  it,  nor  is  he 
more  favored  by  it,  or  for  it ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
lady  permits  him  in  the  evening  to  sport  his  military 
terms  as  much  as  he  thinks  proper ;  but  she  does 
not,  by  a  single  word,  acquaint  him  of  any  breach 
he  had  made  in  her  heart.  We  rather  suspect,  that 
she  rises  to  retire  somewhat  sooner  than  usual, 
thereby  counterbalancing,  in  her  own  mind,  those 
effiisions  of  kindness  to  which  she  had  given  vent 
in  the  morning.  The  Fifth  morning  is  wholly  oc- 
cupied by  the  ladies'  praises  of  the  Bride's  dress; 
she  herself  does  not  utter  a  word  ;  but,  in  the  evening 
of  that  day,  as  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  on  the 
morrow,  she  merely  hints  at  what  she  could  find  in 
her  heart  to  do,  were  he  her  infant  brother  ;  and  for 
the  first  time  he  hears  the  adjuration,  "  if  his  left 
arm  was  under  her  head,"  on  the  duan  cushion,  &c. 
and  the  discourse,  though  evidently  meant  for  her 
lover,  yet  is  equivocally  allusive  to  her  supposed 
fondling.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  after  the  mar- 
riage they  make  a  procession,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  place  and  station  of  the  parties,  in 
the  same  palanquin  together,  and  here  they  are 
a  little  sociable ;  but  modesty  itself  will  not  find 
the  least  fault  with  this  sociability,  nor  with  one 
single  sentence,  or  sentiment,  uttered  on  this 
occasion. 

We  appeal  now  to  the  candor,  understanding,  and 
sensibility  of  the  reader,  whether  it  be  possible  to 
conduct  a  six-day  conversation  between  persons 
solemnly  betrothed  to  each  other,  with  greater  deli- 
cacy, greater  attention  to  the  most  rigid  virtue,  with 
greater  propriety  of  sentiment,  discourse,  action,  de- 
meanor, and  de[)ortment. — The  dignity  of  the  per- 
sons is  well  sustained  in  the  dignity  of  their  lan- 
guage, in  the  correctness  of  their  ideas  and  ex- 
pressions ;  they  are  guilty  of  no  repetitions ;  what 
they  occasionally  repeat  they  vary,  and  improve  by 
the  variation  ;  tliey  speak  in  poetry,  and  poetry  fur- 
nishes the  images  they  use ;  but  these  images  are 
pleasing,  magnificent,  varied,  and  appropriate ;  they 
are,  no  doubt,  as  they  should  be,  local,  and  we  do 
not  feel  half  their  propriety  because  of  their  locality  ; 
but  we  feel  enough  to  admit,  that  few  are  the  authors 
who  could  thus  happily  conduct  such  a  poem ;  few 
are  the  personages  who  could  sustain  the  characters 
in  it ;  and  few  are  the  readers  in  any  nation,  or  in 
any  time,  who  have  not  ample  cause  to  admire  it, 
and  to  be  thankful  for  its  preservation  as  the  SoNa 
OF  Songs ! 


Being  well  persuaded  that  the  reader  has  never' 
truly  seen  this  poem  before,  and  that  (though  it  has 
always  been  in  our  Bibles  in  prose)  under  the  present 
arrangement  it  becomes  a  new  poem,  we  have  di- 
rected more  attention  to  be  given  to  the  Plates  than 
perhaps  otherwise  might  have  been  done ;  these 
must  speak  for  themselves;  we  only  say,  further, 
that  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  })oem, 
our  opinion  advances  toward  a  pretty  strong  per- 
suasion of  its  correctness ;  but  as  to  the  ver- 
sion, our  endeavor  has  been  to  make  that  8{)eair 
English. 
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Explanation  of  th*  Plates 

Veuicles. — Mr.  Taylor  has  collected  repreeenta- 
dons  of  several  descriptions  of  those  carriages  which 
are  used  in  the  East,  and  which  are  supjjosed  to  be 
alluded  to  in  the  opening  of  the  Second  Day  of  this 
pK>efn.     \Ve  select  the  most  important. 

Behold  him   seated,  placed  in   his  carriage,  thus  ; 

looking  out  throiigh  the 
mf:  apertures^  or  front  win- 

W  *  dows.    Gleaming,  show- 

ing himself  J  or  rather, 
being  just  visible,  just 
glimpsing  through,  or 
between  the  lattices,  per- 
haps appended  to  the 
apertures  in  front  of  the 
carriage.  This  engrav- 
ing represents  a  travel - 
Img  carriage  ;  not  a  car- 
riage for  state  or  splen- 
dor. But  in  the  Third  Day  we  have  the  description 
of  a  superb  and  stately  equipage,  different,  no  doubt, 
from  the  former,  because  built  expressly  by  the  royal 
lover,  to  suit  the  dignity  of  his  intended  nuptials. 
Such  a  palanquin  we  have  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving, and  this  is  what  may  be  more  particularly 
examined  by  the  description  given  in  the  j)oem. 
"  King  Solomon  hath  built  for  himself  a  nuptial  pal- 
anquin ;  its  pillars"  (or  what  we  should  call  Its  poles) 
"are  made  of  cedar  wood;" — Lebanon  wood:  per- 
haps, indeed,  the  whole  of  its  wood-work  might  be 
cedar  ;  but  the  poles,  as  being  most  conspicuous,  are 
mentioned  in  the  first  place.  Now,  it  is  every  way 
unlikely  that  Solomon  would  make  these  j)illar8  of 
silver,  as  we  read  in  our  common  version  ;  the  use 
of  silver  j)oles  does  not  appear;  but  the  toj),  cover- 
ing, roof,  canopy — literally  the  rolling  and  unrolling 
part,  that  which  might  be  rolled  up — was  of  silver  tis- 
sue. This  canopy,  or  roof,  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
engraving  ;  and  it  is  ornamented  with  tassels,  and  a 
'*eep  kind  of  hanging  fringe,  perhaps  of  silver  also. 
But  the  lower  carriage,  or  bottom,  was  of  golden  tis- 
sue, meaning  that  part  which  hangs  by  cords  from 
the  pillars  or  j)olos  ;  that  part  in  which  the  person 
sat — literally,  r^le  ridden-in  part,  which  we  have  ren- 
dered the  carriage — was  of  gold.  The  internal  part 
of  this  carriage  was  spread  with  aregamen.  Was 
this  a  finely -wrought  carpet,  adorned  with  flowers, 
mottos,  &c.  in  colors,  as  some  have  supposed  ?  How, 
then,  was  it  pur])le  ?  as  the  word  is  always  held  to 
denote.  We  see  at  each  end  of  the  carriage  a  kind 
of  bolster  or  cushion,  or  what  may  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  easy  reclining.  Is  this  covered  with  chintz  f 
or  very  fine  calico'^ — Was  such  the  carriage-lining  of 
Solomon's  palanquin,  but  worked  with  an  ornament- 
al pattern  of  needle- work,  and  presented  to  tht  king 
hy  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem^  We  presume  we 
have  now  a])proached  nearly  to  a  just  understanding 
of  this  poetical  description:  no  doubt,  the  royal  ve- 
hicle was  both  elegant  and  splendid.  We  have 
attempted  to  distinguish  its  parts,  with  their  particu- 
lar applications.  The  propriety  of  our  departing 
from  the  customary  mode  of  understanding  these 
verses  must  now  l)e  left  to  the  reader's  decision  ; 
but  if  the  words  of  the  original  be  so  truly  descrip- 
tive of  the  [>arts  of  this  carriage,  as  we  Imve  sup- 
posed, we  may  anticipate  that  decision  with  some 
satisfaction. 

Egyptian  Dresses. — There  are  two  ideas  which 
ought  to  be  examined  before  we  can  justly  ascertain 


the  particulars  of  the  Bride's  appearance :  first,  Waa 
her  dress  correspondent  to  those  of  the  East  in  gen- 
eral ?  or,  secondly,  as  she  was  an  Egyptian,  was  her 
dress  pecuharly  in  the  Egyptian  ta.ste  ?  To  meet 
these  inquiries,  we  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  peculiarities  of  Egyptian  dress,  presuming  that 
some  such  might  belong  to  the  dress  worn  by  this 
lady  ;  and  indeed,  that  these  are  what  give  occasion 
to  the  admiration  of  the  ladies  of  the  Jerusalem  ha- 
ram  ;  who,  observing  her  magnificent  attire,  compU- 
nient  every  part  of  that  attire,  as  they  j)roceed  to 
inspect  it,  in  the  following  order.  See  the  notes  in 
illustration  of  the  Fifth  Day. 

1.  Sandals.     See  Bride's  Dress,  infrcu 

2.  Selvedges  of  thy  thigh  apparel. — We    have  al- 
ready examined  the  import  of 

this  word.  If  we  look  at  the 
accompanying  figure,  we  shall 
find,  that,  in  front  of  the  drape- 
ry which  descends  down  the 
thigh,  from  the  waist  to  the 
ankle,  that  is  to  say,  where  the 
edges  of  the  drapery  meet  in 
front,  is  a  handsome  border  of 
0})en-work ;  this  is  very  dis- 
tinct, and  it  answers  exactly 
to  the  description  and  words 
used  to  denote  it  in  the  poem ; 
it  is,  (L)  at  the  return — the 
selvedge — of  the  drapery  ;  (2.] 
it  appertains  to  the  thigh,  ana 
accompanies  it  like  a  petticoat ; 
(3.)  it  is  pinked,  or  open-worked, 
into  a  pattern,  which  has  evi- 
dently cost  great  labor,  the  per- 
formance of  excellent  hands  ! 
This  figure  is  truly  Egyptian  ; 
for  it  is  from  the  Isiac  Table. 
We  find  the  same  kind  of  orna- 
ment worn  by  Grecian  ladies,  but  on  the  outsidt  of 
the  thigh,  as  appears  in  the  Hamilton  vases.  Wheth- 
er we  read  returning  ed^e,  selvedge,  or  front  borders, 
&c.  of  this  drapery,  is  indifferent  to  the  idea  here 
stated. 

6.  Thy  girdle  clasp.  See  Bride's  Dress,  infra. 
Bodice,  body  vest.  See  Bride's  Dress,  infra. 
8.  JVipples.  (1.)  See  the  engraving  under  the  ar- 
ticle Bed,  where  the  nipples  are  just  discernible 
through  the  very  fine  gauze,  which  covers  the  l>o- 
som.  (2.j  Observe  that  the  Egyptian  figures  ai)ove 
have  the  nreast  and  ni[)ple  entirely  naked :  each  has 
a  kind  of  neckinger,  which  crosses  the  bosom,  and  is 
brought  between  the  breasts,  so  that  the  wearer 
might  have  covered  the  breast  had  she  pleased , 
but  the  breast  itself  is  left — as  if  carefully  left — un- 
covered, in  all  these  figures:  we  ])resume,  therefore, 
that  this  was,  anciently,  a  customary  mode  of  <lre8», 
rendered  necessary  by  the  heat  of  the  country.  It 
appears  on  various  mummies,  and  on  many  other 
Egyptian  representJitions.  Sonnini  says,  (vol.  iii.  p. 
204.)  "  The  Egyptian  women  have  no  other  cloth- 
ing than  a  long  shift,  or  jacket,  of  blue  cloth,  with 
sleeves  of  an  extraordinary  size. — Tliis  manner  of 
dressing  themselves  bu  halves,  so  thai  the  air  may  circu- 
late over  the  body  itself,  and  refresh  every  pari  of  it,  is 
very  comfortable  in  a  country  where  close  or  thick  hab- 
its wotUd  make  the  heat  intolerable."  We  must  not 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  Egyptian  costume  by  the 
necessary  defences  against  the  variations  and  chiUs 
of  northern  climates.  The  reader  will  observe  the 
head-dress  in  this  figure ;  the  hair,  wh  ich  we  pre 
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Mune  18  meant  to  represent  curls ;  the  pectoral**  the 
coTering  of  the  bosom  ;  the  petticoat,  its  boraer,  or- 
naments, &c. 

Bride's  Dress 

This  figure  represents  an  oriental  lady  in  ftiU  dress, 

from  Le  Bruyn.  The  read- 
er will  observe  the  head- 
dress, which  consists  of  a 
cap  set  with  pearls  in  vari- 
ous forms,  the  centre  hang- 
ing over  the  forehead.  On 
the  top  of  this  cap  riso  a 
number  of  sj>rigs  of  jew- 
elry work,  which  imitate, 
in  f>recionH  stones,  the  nat- 
ural colors,  &c.  of  tlie  flow- 
ers they  aie  meant  to  rep- 
rns(5nt.  The  stems  are 
made  of  gold  or  silver 
wires ;  and  the  leaves,  we 
suppose,  are  made  of  color- 
ed foil.  VVe  saw,  in  the 
former  plate,  that  Egyptian 
ladies  wore  a  high-rising 
compo8itif)n  of  ornaments ; 
and  we  see  in  this  Hiztire,  a  composition  little,  if  at  all, 
less  aspiring.  In  fact,  then,  this  head-dress  renders 
very  credible  the  idea  of  our  translators,  "thy  head- 
dress upon  thee  is  like  Carmel  /" — whether,  by  Car- 
mel,  we  understand  mount  Carmel,  in  which  case  the 
allusion  may  be  to  tlie  trees  growing  on  it;  or,  as  the 
word  signifies,  a  fruitful  Jleld,  whose  luxuriant  vege- 
tation displays  the  most  captivating  abundance. 
From  the  cap  of  this  head-dress  hangs  a  string  of 
pearls,  which,  passing  under  the  chin,  surrounds  the 
countenance.  We  observe,  also,  on  the  neck,  a  col- 
let of  gems,  and  three  rows  of  |)earls.  These  are 
common  in  the  East;  and  somediing  of  this  nature, 
we  presume,  is  what  the  Bridegroom  alludes  to,  when 
he  says,  Eclogue  II.  in  the  First  Day,  "  Thy  cheeks 
are  bright,  or  splmdid,  with  bantls,  thy  neck  with  col- 
lets:" meaning  bands  of  pearls,  surrounding  the 
coimtenance,  and  glistening  on  the  cheeks ;  and  col- 
lets of  gems,  or  other  splendid  or  shining  substances, 
disj)osed  as  embellishments.  Observe,  also,  the  or- 
naments suspended  by  a  gold  chain,  which  hangs 
from  the  neck.  These,  though  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, girdle-clas[)s,  yet  have  much  the  same  effect  in 
point  of  decoration  ;  and  are  comi)osed  of  precious 
stones,  including,  no  doubt,  rubies,  "rich  in  mingled 
wine."  Observe  the  rings  worn  on  die  fingers  ;  the 
wrist-bands  of  the  vest,  the  flowers  brocaded  on  it, 
on  the  veil,  &c.  The  figure  also  shows  distin<;tly 
the  di  Terence  between  locks  and  tresses  of  hair.  The 
lockA  are  those  which  hang  loosely  down  the  temples 
and  cheek :  the  tresses  are  those  braids  which  natu- 
rally hang  down  the  back,  but  which,  in  order  to 
show  their  length,  are  in  this  instance  brought  for- 
ward over  the  shoulder.  The  reader  will  observe 
liow  these  are  plaited.  Now,  this  mode  of  dressing 
the  hair  seems  to  have  little  allusion  to  the  color  of 
pur  le,  or  to  require  pur|)le-colored  ribands,  or  rib- 
an.ls  of  any  color.  It  may  rather  be  fancied  to  re- 
semble a  mode  of  weaving,  such  as  might  be  practised 
ri  Arech,  or  Erech,  whence  it  might  be  denominated 
Arechntii,  that  is,  ''from  the  city  of  ^rtch ;"  and, 
could  this  be  admitted,  we  should  perhaps  find  some- 
thing like  the  following  ideas  in  this  passage  :  "  Thy 
head-dress  is  a  difl'use,  spreading  appearance,  like 
vegetation  and  flowers  fa.  chenille  ?1 :"     " Thv  tresses 


are  close,  compact,  stuck  together  like  an  mtimatelj 
woven  or  worked  texture  ;"  say  a  carpet,  diaper, 
caUco,  &c.  It  is  true,  this  figure  shows  only  a 
few  tresses  ;  but  we  ought  to  extend  our  conception 
to  a  much  greater  number  ;  for  lady  Montague  says, 
"I  never  saw,  in  my  hfe,  so  manyjine  heads  of  hair. 
In  one  lady's  I  have  counted  a  hundred  and  ten 
tresses,  all  natural."  Now,  what  numerous  intricacies, 
meanderings,  convolutions,  &c.  would  a  hundred  and 
ten  tresses  furnish  by  dexterous  plaiting  !  And  as 
long  hair,  capable  of  such  ornamental  disposition, 
was  esteemed  a  capital  part  of  personal  beauty,  how 
deeply,  how  inextricably,  was  the  king — his  affection 
— entangled  in  such  a  lal)yrinth  of  charms,  adorned 
in  the  most  becoming  manner,  and  displayed  to  the 
greatest  advantage  !  The  sex  has  always  been  proud 
of  this  natural  ornament ;  and,  when  art  and  taste 
have  well  arranged  it,  all  know  that  its  effects  are  not 
inconsiderable.  The  reader  will  recollect,  that  we 
have  already  stated  embarrassments  on  the  subject 
of  the  word  Aregamen.  We  have  taken  some  pains 
to  examine  passages  where  it  occurs ;  but  we  cannot 
acquiesce  in  the  opinion  that  it  means  purple;  that 
is,  the  color  of  purple  only.  Nevertheless,  as  all  the 
dictionaries,  and  lexicons,  and  concordances,  are, 
against  us,  we  suspend  our  determination. 

There  is  a  figure  in  Sandys,  which  shows  the  san- 
<lals,  not  only  adorned 
with  flowers,  wrought 
on  them,  but  which,  be- 
ing sandals  only,  permit 
the  whole  foot  to  be 
seen  ;  and  being  height- 
eners,  they  make  the 
wearer  seem  so  much 
taller  than  otherwise  she 

would  be,  that  the  Bridegroom  may  well  compare 
his  bride  to  a  palm-tree,  up  to  whose  top  he  designs 
to  climb,  that  he  may  procure  its  fruit.  This  figure 
also  shows  an  ornament  around  the  ankle,  and  a  gir- 
dle, perhaps  of  silver  embroidery. 

This  engraving  is  from  "Estampes  du  Levant," 
and  will  assist  to  illus- 
trate the  comparison 
which  our  public  trans- 
lation (chap.  ii.  2.)  ren- 
ders, "  thy  belly  is  a  heap 
of  wheat  set  about  with 
lilies."  In  the  frst  place, 
instead  of  h^ap,  read 
sheaf,  of  wheat.  Second- 
ly, for  belly,  read  bodice, 
or  vest ;  that  is,  the  cov- 
ering of  the  belly.  Third- 
ly, for  set  about,  read 
bound  about,  or  tied  up 
with  a  band  of  lilies.  In 
short,  the  comparison  is — a  vest  of  gold  tissue,  tied 
u})  with  a  broad  girdle  of  white  satin,  or  of  silver  tis- 
sue, like  that  of  this  figure,  to  a  sheaf  of  wheat 
standing  on  its  end,  and  tied  round  its  middle  l>y  a 
broad  band  of  lilies,  twisted  into  itself,  whose  heads 
would  naturally  hang  down  loosely,  like  the  end  of 
the  girdle  of  this  figure.  Having  given  the  above  as 
our  idea  of  this  comparison,  it  may  be  proper  to  say, 
that  if  the  words  set  about  be  absolutely  retained,  then 
the  silver  flowers  on  this  ground  of  gold  tissue  may 
answer  that  idea  ;  but  this  does  not  ajjpear  to  be  so 
correct  a  translation.  We  may  be  allowed  also  to 
observe,  how  entirely  this  explanation  removes  every 
iiidelicacv  to  which  our  nubUc    translation    is    ex 
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poned  :  and  how  greatly  it  is  recommended  by  its  aim- 

pliciiy. 

This  investigation  of  the  Bride's  dress  may  be  clos- 
ed with  propriety  by  the  following  description  of  a 
dress  worn  by  lady  Montague  as  given  by  herself; 
also,   that   of  the  fair  Fatinia,  of  whom   she  says, 
**  She  wnLn  dressed  in  a  caftan  of  gold  brocade,  flow- 
ered with  silver,  very  well  fitted  to  her  shape,  and 
showing,  to  admiration,  the  beauty  of  her  bosom, 
only  shaded    by  the  thin  gauze  of  her  shift.     Her 
drawers  were  pale  pink,  her  waistcoat  green  and  sil- 
ver; her  slippers  white  satin,  finely  embroidered; 
her  lovely  arms  adorned  with  bracelets  of  diamonds  ; 
and   her   broad   girdle   set   around  with  diamonds ; 
upon  her  head  a  rich  Turkish  handkerchief  of  pink 
and  silver,  her  own  fine  black  hair,  hanging  a  great 
length,  in  various  tresses ;  and  on  one  side  of  her  head 
some  bodkins  of  jewels.     When  I  took  my  leave,  two 
maids  brought  in  a  fine  silver  basket  of  embroidered 
handkerchiefs  ;  she  begged  I  would  wear  the  richest 
for  her  sake,  and  gave  the  others  to  my  woman  and 
interpretess."     (The  dudi,  love-favors,  of  our  poem, 
pas8iin.)     "  The  first   part  of  my  dress  is  a  pair  of 
drawers ;  very  full,  that  reach  to  my  shoes,  and  con- 
ceal the    legs  more   modestly  than  your  petticoats. 
They  are  of  a  thin   rose-colored  damask,  brocaded 
with    silver   flowers.     My  shoes   are   of  white    kid 
leather,   embroidered    with  gold.     Over  this  hangs 
my  smock,  of  a  fine  white  silk  gauze,  edged  with 
embroidery.     This  smock  has  wide  sleeves,  hanging 
half  way  down  the  arm,  and  is  closed  at  the  neck 
with  a  diamond  button  ;  but  the  shape  and  color  of 
the  bosom  are  very  well  to  be  distinguished  through 
it.     The  antery  is  a  waistcoat,  made   close  to    the 
shape,  of  white  and  gold  damask,  with  very  long 
sleeves    falling   back,   and   fringed   with    deep  gold 
fringe,  and   should  have  diamond  or  pearl  buttons. 
My  cajlan,  of  the  same  stuflf"  with  my  drawers,  is  a 
robe  exactly  fitted  to  my  shape,  and  reaching  to  my 
feet,  widi  very  long,  straight,  falling  sleeves.     Over 
this  is  my  girdle,  of  about  four  fingers  broad,  which 
all  that  can  afford  it  have  entirely  of  diamonds  and 
other  precious  stones.     Those  who  will  not  be  at 
that  expense  have  it  of  exquisite  embroidery  on  sat- 
in ;  but   it   must  be  fastened   before  with  a  clasp  of 
diamon<ls.     The  curdee   is  a  loose  robe  they  throw 
oflT,  or  [)ut  on,  according  to  the  weather,  being  of  a 
rich   brocade,  (mine  is  green  and  gold,)  either  lined 
with  ermine  or  sables ;  the  sleeves  reach  very  little 
bHow  the  shoulders.       The  h^ad-dress  is  composed 
of  a  cap,  called  talpock,  which  is,  in  winter,  of  fine 
velvet  embroidered  with  pearls  or  diamonds,  and  in 
summer  of  a  light  shining  silver  stuflf.     This  is  fixed 
on  one  side  of  the  head,  hanging  a  little  way  down, 
with  a  gold  tassel,  and  bound  on,  either  with  a  cir- 
cle of  diamonds   (as  I  have   seen  several)  or  a  rich 
embroi<lered    handkerchief     On   the   other  side  of 
the  head,  the  hair  is  laid  flat ;  and  here  the  ladies  are 
at  liberty  to  show  their  fancies  ;  some  putting  flow- 
ers, others  a  plume  of  heron's  feathers,  and  in  short 
»vhat  they  [)l(;ase  ;  but  the  most  general  fashion  is  a 
large  bouquet  of  jewels,  made  like   natural   flowers ; 
that  is,  the  l)uds  of  pearl ;  the  roses  of  difl^erent  col- 
ored rubies  ;  the  jessamines  of  diamonds  ;  the  jon- 
quilles  of  topazes,  &c.  so  well  set  and  enamelled,  it 
IS  hard  to  imagine  any  thing  of  that  kind  so  beauti- 
ful.    The  hair  hangs  at  its  full  length  behind,  divided 
into  tresses  braided  with  pearls  or  ribands,  which  is 
always  in  great  quantity.     I  never  saw  in  my  life  so 
many   fine   heads  of  hair.     In    one  lady's    I    have 
ounted  a  hundred  and  ten  of  these  tresses,  all  nat- 


ural ;  but  it  must  be  owned,  that  every  kind  of  beau- 
ty is  more  common  here  than  with  us.  They 
generally  shape  their  eyebrows ;  and  both  Greeks 
and  Turks  have  tlie  custom  of  putting  round  their 
eyes  a  black  tincture,  that,  at  a  distance,  or  by  can- 
dle fight,  adds  very  much  to  the  blackness  of  them. 
They  dye  their  nails  a  rose  color  ;  but,  1  own,  I  can- 
not enough  accustom  myself  to  the  fashion  to  find 
any  beauty  in  it."     Letters  xxix.  xxxiii. 

Bridegroom's  Dress. 

We  have  elsewhere  (see  Crown)  bestowed  some 
tl»ughts  on  the  nature  and  shape  of  the  royal  crown 
of  the  kings  of  the  Jews,  and  we  wish  now  to  n.'call 
those  thoughts  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  We  ob- 
served, that  the  crown  of  king  Saul  was  called  na- 
2er,  or  separated ;  but  a  very  diflferent  word,  othar,  is 
used  to  express  the  circlet,  with  which  the  mother  of 
Solomon  encircled  his  head  on  the  day  of  his  mar- 
riage. Our  translation  renders  both  these  words  by 
one  English  ai)pellation,  croum ;  and  the  word  othar 
is  thus  rendered,  where,  as  it  seems,  it  gives  incor- 
rect notions  of  the  subject  intended.  In  distinguish- 
ing the  diflferent  forms  of  this  part  of  dress,  we 
consiiler  the  cap  or  crown, 
(or  both  ideas  in  one,  the 
crowned  cap,)  in  the  an- 
nexed figure,  as  being  the 
Twzzer,  or  "sejiarated"  cap 
of  Scripture.  This  is  a 
portrait  of  Tigranes,  king 
of  Armenia;  and  it  con- 
tributes, with  others,  to 
authorize  our  distinction. 
In  addition,  however,  to 
these,  we  have  also  repre- 
sentations of  a  cap,  the  separations  of  which  are  very 
evident  behind  ;  and  one  of  these  separated  parts 
falls  on  each  shoulder  down  the  back  of  the  wearer. 
This  goes  not  only  in  corroboration  of  the  prop(jsed 
distinction  in  the  form  and  nature  of  the  crowns  of 
Jewish  monarchs,  but  also  strongly  tends  to  es- 
tablish the  nature  of  the  shehetz,  or  royal  coat  of  <  lose 
aiTTior. 

It  was  not,  then,  a  royal  cap  of  state,  with  which 
the  mother  of  Solomon  decorated  his  head  at  his 
nuptials  ;  t1iat  was  probably  made  by  a  more  pro- 
fessed artist :  neither  was  it  })roper  to  be  worn  at  such 
a  personal  ceremony,  but  only  on  state  occasions : — 
but,  if  the  queen  mother  had  taken  pains  to  embroi- 
der a  muslin  fillet ;  if  she  had  worked  it  with  her  own 
hands,  and  had  embelhshed  it  with  a  handsome  pat 
tern,  then  it  was  paying  her  a  compliment,  to  wish 
the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  should  go  forth  to  ad- 
mire the  happy  effects  of  this  instance  of  maternal 
attention  and  decorative  skill. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  Nadir  Shah  of  Per- 
sia, from  Frazer,  shows  his  dress  to  abound  in  pearls, 
precious  stones  and  golden  embroid(;ry.  The  man- 
ner of  the  king's  sitting  and  the  kind  of  throne  on 
which  he  sits,  may  perhaps  give  some  hint  of  the 
manner  of  the  Bridegroom's  sitting  in  the  First  Day. 
This  is  not  the  royal  throne  of  state,  the  musnud  of 
India ;  thai  is  usually  stationed  in  one  place,  where 
it  is  fitted  up  with  all  imaginable  magnificence,  and 
to  which  it  IB  fixed:  whereas  this  seat  is  movable, 
and  is  carried  from  place  to  place,  as  wanted.  Some 
such  settee  was  perhaps  ocmpied  by  Solomon,  when 
he  visited  his  Bride  ;  so  xlmt  the  king  sai,  while 
his  companions  stood  on   each   hand  of  him.  form 
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This  figure  is  copied 


ing  a  circle.  It 
is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish the  kind 
of  throne  ;  because 
there  are  (1.)  the 
musnud  itself,  or 
throne  of  state — (2.) 
this  kind  of  seat  or 
settee — (3.)  a  kind 
of  palanquin  (call- 
ed takhi  rcvaUy 
that  is,  moving- 
throne)— and  oth- 
ers, all  of  which 
are  thrones  ;  but 
their  names  and  ap- 
pUcation  are  not  the 
same  in  the  original 
text  of  Scripture. 
from  De  la  Valle,  and  is  a 
portrait  of  Aurengzebe,  the 
Mogul  of  India.  Observe 
the  pearls,  &c.  in  his  tur- 
ban ;  the  collets  of  pearls 
and  gems  hanging  from  his 
neck ;  the  same  at  his  wrists : 
so  the  Bride  says  of  her 
Prince,  "  his  wrists,  that  is, 
his  wrist-bands,  the  orna- 
ments at  his  wrists,  are  cir- 
clets of  gold  full  set  with 
topazes."  These  topazes 
occupy  the  place  of  the 
pearls  in  our  figure.  Ob- 
serve, also,  his  shoes,  which, 
being  gold  embroidery,  are 
the  hoses  of  purest  gold,  from 
which  rise  his  legs,  like  pil- 
lars of  marble.  Observe, 
too,  that  the  stockings,  fitting  pretty  closely  to  the 
legs,  give  them  an  appearance  much  more  analo- 
gous to  pillars  or  columns,  that  when  the  draw- 
ers are  full,  and  occupy  a  considerable  space,  as  they 
are  commonly  worn  in  the  East.  The  reader  will 
remark  the  nature  and  enrichments  of  this  girdle, 
which  is,  no  doubt,  of  gold  embroidery.  The  tent 
may  give  some  idea  of  that  of  Solomon,  to  which 
the  ladies  compare  the  Bride  ;  they  say  she  is  "  at- 
tractive as  the  tent  of  Solomon  ;"  and  certainly  a 
tent  so  ornamented  and  enriched,  so  magnificently 
embellished,  is  attractive ;  attractive  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  magnificent  dress,  when  worn  by  a 
person.  If  this  tent  be  of  black  velvet,  the  golden 
enrichments  embossed  upon  it  must  have  a  grand  ef- 
fecL  It  should  be  recollected,  that  the  passage  de- 
mands the  strongest  contrast  possible  to  the  "  tents 
of  Kedar,"  or  the  black  tents  of  wandering  Arabs  ; 
and,  were  it  not  for  a  following  verse,  the  reference 
should  be  to  the  Bride's  f/re*j»— -discomposed — all  in 
a  flutter — after  a  long  journey,  fi-om  which  she  is 
but  alighted  at  the  moment — rather  than  to  her  per- 
son, or  complexion,  which  subsequently  is  described 
as /air,  &c.  by  terms  absolutely  incompatible  with 
blackness  or  swarthine«.  The  coverings  annually 
■em  by  the  grand  seignior  for  the  holy  house  at 
Mecca,  are  always  black.  Mr.  Morier  has  delineated 
a  tent,  intended  to  represent  that  of  the  prophet,  tlie 
front  of  which  is  all  but  covered  with  jewels  ;  the 
whole  sides  and  the  top  with  ornaments,  shawl-pat- 
toms,  &c.     (Travels  in  Persia,  vol.  ii.  p.  181.) 

This   is  a  portrait  of  the  grand   seignior,  sultan 


Achmet.  But  it  shows 
a  girdle,  or  rather  the 
clasp  which  fastens  it, 
of  a  diflferent  nature 
from  the  former.  This 
appears  to  be  made  of 
some  solid  material, 
(ivory, perhaps,)  thick- 
ly studded  over  with 
precious  stones,  where- 
by it  corresponds  per- 
fectly with  that  de- 
scribed by  the  Bride, 
as  bright  ivory  over 
which  the  sapj^hire 
plays :  for  these  gems 
may  as  well  be  sap- 
phires as  any  other.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
sultan's  figure  is  noble  and  majestic,  and  may  answei 
not  inadequately,  to  the  description  given  of  her  be 
loved  by  the  Bride. 

It  would  be  a  considerable  acquisition  to  sacred 
literature  if  those  incidents  which  are  furnished  by 
the  Greek  poets,  and  which  resemble  certain  inci- 
dents in  this  poem,  were  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison:  they  would  be  found  more  frequent 
and  more  identical  than  is  usually  imagined.  But 
this  purpose  would  be  still  more  completely  accom 
plished,  by  a  comparison  with  those  productions  of 
the  Persian  and  Hindoo  poets,  which  have  been 
brought  to  our  knowledge  by  the  diligence  and  taste 
of  our  countrymen  in  India.  It  may  safely  be  said, 
that  every  line  of  the  Hebrew  poem  may  be  illustrat 
ed  from  Indian  sources.  Even  that  incident,  so  re- 
volting to  our  manners,  of  the  lady's  going  out  to 
seek  her  beloved  by  night,  is  perfectly  correct,  ac- 
cording to  Indian  poetical  costume,  as  appears  bv 
Calidasa's  Megha  Duta,  (line  250,  of  Mr.  Wilson  s 
translation,)  also  the  Gitagovinda,  translated  by  sir 
William  Jones,  (Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iii.)  and  oth- 
ers, which  have  been  subsequently  added  to  the 
stores  of  English  literature.  Admitting,  as  the  read- 
er has  seen  supposed  in  this  work,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  from  India,  and  that  Abraham,  the  father 
of  the  Hebrew  nation,  was  also  from  the  East ;  this 
conformity  to  the  manners  of  the  original  co 
by  an  Egyptian  princess,  consort  of  a  Hebrew 
could  include  no  difficulty  arising  from  any  im 
tion  of  indelicacy ;  e8[)ecially  as  the  poet  exph^ 
assigns  the  entire  occurrence  to  a  dream. 

CAPERNAUM,  a  city  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  on  the  borders  of  Zebulun  and  Naph- 
tali,  and  in  which  our  Saviour  principally  dwelt  dur- 
ing the  three  years  of  his  public  ministry.  Matt,  iv. 
13 ;  Mark  ii.  1  ;  John  vi.  17.  Buckingham,  Burck- 
hardt,  and  some  other  writers,  believe  it  to  have  been 
the  place  now  called  TalJihewn,  or  Tel  Hoom,  which 
is  upon  the  edge  of  the  sea,  from  9  to  12  miles  N.  N. 
E.  of  Tiberias,  and  where  there  are  ruins  indicative 
of  a  considerable  place  at  some  former  period.  Dr. 
Richardson,  however,  in  passing  through  the  plain 
of  Gennesareth,  inquired  of  the  natives  whether  they 
knew  such  a  place  as  Capernaum  ;  to  which  they 
repUed,  "  Cavernahum  wa  Chonasi,  they  are  quite 
near,  but  in  ruins."  This  should,  perhaps,  induce  us 
to  fix  the  site  of  Capemanm  farther  south  ;  but  oui 
Saviour's  denunciation  against  it  seems  to  have  been 
literally  accomplished  ;  and  it  has  been  cast  down  into 
the  grave,  for  nitherto  no  satisfactory  evidence  has 
been  found  of  the  place  on  which  it  stood.  Matt.  xi.  23 
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CAPHAR,  in  Hebrew,  signifiee  a  JUld,  or  vUlagt ; 
and  hence  we  often  find  it  in  composition  with  other 
words,  as  a  pioper  name,  and  sometimes  annexed  to 
the  name  of  a  city  ;  because  what  had  been  a  village, 
when  augmented,  becomes  a  city. 

CAPHAR-SALAMA,  or  Caphar-Sarama  ;  the 
■ame,  perhaps,  as  Caphar-Semelia ;  not  far  from 
Jerusalem,  1  Mac.  vii.  31.  Afterwards  called  .'  n- 
tipatris. 

CAPHAR-SOREK.  In  Jerome's  time  there  was 
a  town  of  this  name,  north  of  Eleutheropolis,  near 
Saraa.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  named  from  the 
brook  or  \  alley  of  Sorek,  where  DeUlah  lived,  Judg. 
x\\.  4. 

CAPHTOR,  CAPHTORIM.  There  is  great  diffi- 
culty in  properly  analyzing  this  appellation;  some  tliink 
it  imports,  "  islands,  every  way  surrounded  by  wa- 
ter." Renins  refers  it  to  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Nile ; 
Abel  thinks  it  is  the  same  as  Rib,  or  Rihib,  the  Del- 
ta of  Egypt.  Bochart,  following  the  Septuagint  and 
the  Targums  of  Jerusalem  and  Jonathan,  takes 
Caphtor  to  be  Cappadocia,  on  the  Euxine ;  Calmet 
and  others  suppose  the  island  of  Crete  to  be  the 
Caphtor  of  the  Scriptures,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
resemblances  between  the  laws  and  manners  of  the 
Cretans  and  Caphtorim,  or  Philistines.  So  also 
Gesenius  and  Rosenmiiller.  In  Gen.  x.  13,  14,  it  is 
t^aid  that  the  Philistines  and  Caphtorim  went  out 
from  Egypt,  (probably  to  Crete,)  and  from  thence 
the  Philistines  migrated  to  Canaan ;  see  Amos  ix.  7. 
Hence  Jeremiah  calls  them  (xlvii.  4.)  "the  remnant 
of  the  island  Caphtor."  This  opinion  is  also  confirm- 
ed by  the  circumstance,  that  the  Philistines  are  also 
called  Cherethim,  or  Cherethites,  equivalent  to  Cretans. 
That  the  Caphtorim,  or  Cherethim,  and  the  Philis- 
tines, are  th«  same  people,  is  beyond  doubt.  Ezekiel 
says,  (ch.  xxv.  16.)  "  I  will  stretch  out  mine  hand 
upon  the  Philistines,  and  I  will  cut  off  the  Chere- 
thim." Zephaniah  also  says,  (ii.  5.J  "Wo  unto  the 
inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast,  the  Cherethites :"  and 
1  Sam.  XXX.  14,  15.  "The  Amalekitesmade  an  irrup- 
tion into  the  country  of  the  Cherethites  ;"  that  is,  of 
the  Philistines,  as  the  sequel  proves.  Afterwards, 
the  kings  of  Judah  had  foreign  guards  called  Chere- 
thites and  Pelethites,  who  were  Philistines.  See 
Philistines. 

CAPITATION  OF  THE  Jews.  Moses  ordained, 
(Exod.  XXX.  ]3.j  that  every  Israelite  should  pay  half 
a  shekel  for  his  soul,  or  person,  as  a  redemption, 
"that  there  might  be  no  plague  among  the  people, 
when  they  were  numbered."  Many  interpreters  are 
of  opinion,  that  this  payment  was  designed  to  take 
place  as  often  as  the  people  were  numbered  ;  and 
that  this  payment  of  the  half  shekel  per  head  being 
evaded  when  David  numbered  his  subject  God  pun- 
ished the  neglect  with  a  pestilence,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1. 
But  it  is  more  generally  thought  that  Moses  laid  this 
tax  on  all  the  people,  payable  yearly,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  tabernacle,  for  the  sacrifices,  wood, 
oil.  wine,  flour,  habits,  and  subsistence  of  the  priests 
and  Levites.  In  our  Saviour's  time,  the  tribute  was 
punctually  paid.  (See  Didrachma.)  The  Israelites, 
when  returned  from  Babylon,  paid  one  third  part  of 
a  shekel  to  the  temple ;  being  disabled  probably  at 
that  time,  by  poverty,  from  doing  more,  Nehem.  x. 
32.  The  rabbins  observe,  that  the  Jews  in  general, 
and  even  the  priests,  except  women,  children  under 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  slaves,  were  liable  to  pay 
tlie  half  shekel.  The  collectors  demanded  it  in  the 
beginning  of  Nisan,  but  used  no  compulsion  till  the 
iaa8ov«r,  when  they  either  constrained  its  payment, 
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or  took  security  for  it.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  the  Jews  were  compelled  to  pay  the  half 
shekel  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

CAPPADOCIA,  a  region  of  Asia,  adjoining  Pon- 
tus,  Annenia,  Phrygia,  and  Galatia,  (Acts  ii.  9  ;  1  Pet 
i.  l.j  between  the  Halys,  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
Euxine.  Ptolemy  mentions  the  Cappadocians,  and 
derives  their  name  from  a  river,  Cappadox.  Thev 
were  formerly  called  Lteuco-Syri,  or  "  \V  hite  Syrians,^ 
in  opi)osition  to  those  who  lived  south  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  more  exjjosed  to  the  sun.  Such  was  their 
character  for  dulness  and  vice,  that  the  following 
virulent  epigram  was  written  upon  them  : — 

"  Vipera  Cappadocem  nocitura  momordit ;  at  ilia 
Gustato  periit  sanguine  Capf)adoci8." 

Cappadocia  was  also  placed  first  in  the  proverb 
which  cautioned  against  the  three  K's — KappadociOf 
J^Ti/icia,  and  Krete. 

CAPTIVITY.  God  generally  punished  the  sine 
of  the  Jews  by  captivities  or  servitudes.  The  first 
cajmvity,  however,  from  which  Moses  delivered  them* 
should  be  considered  rather  as  a  permission  of  Provi 
dence,  than  as  a})nnishment  for  sin.  There  were  six 
captivities  during  the  government  by  judges:  (1.) 
under  Chushan-Rishatliaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia, 
w^hich  continued  about  eight  years  ;  (2.)  under  Eglon, 
king  of  Moab,  from  which  they  were  delivered  by 
Ehud  ;  (3.)  under  the  Philistines,  out  of  which  they 
were  rescued  by  Shamgar ;  (4.)  under  Jabin,  king  of 
Hazor,  from  which  they  were  delivered  by  Deborah 
and  Barak  ;  (5.)  under  the  Midianites,  from  which 
Gideon  freed  them  ;  (6.)  under  the  Ammonites  and 
PhiUstines,  duringthe  judicatures  of  J  ephthah,Ibzan, 
Eloii,  Abdon,  Eli,  Samson  and  Samuel.  But  the 
most  remarkable  captivities  of  the  Hebrews  were  those 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  under  their  regal  government 

Captivities  of  Israel. — (1.)  Tiglath-Pilezertook 
several  cities,  and  carried  away  captives,  principally 
from  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  ot 
Manasseh,  A.  M.  3264.  (2.)  Salmaneser  destroyed 
Samaria,  afler  a  siege  of  three  years,  (A.  M.  3283,) 
and  transplanted  the  tribes  which  had  been  spared 
by  Tiglath-Pilezer,  to  provinces  beyond  the  Eu- 
plirates.  (See  further,  infra.)  It  is  usually  believed, 
that  there  was  no  general  return  of  the  ten  tribes 
from  this  captivity  ;  but  the  prophets  seem  to  speak 
of  the  return  of  at  least  a  great  i)art  of  Israel.  (See 
Hos.  xi.  11;  Amos  ix.  14;  Obad.  20  ;  Isa.  xi.  12; 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  16;  Jer.  xlvi.  27  ;  xlix.  2,  &c. ;  Micab 
ii.  12  ;  Zecli.  ix.  13  ;  x.  6,  10.)  From  the  historical 
books  we  see  that  Israelites  of  the  ten  tribes,  as  well 
as  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  returned  from  the  captivi- 
ty. Among  those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel, 
are  reckoned  some  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  who 
settled  at  Jerusalem,  among  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
When  Ezra  numbered  those  who  had  returned,  he 
r)nly  inquired  whether  they  were  of  the  race  of  Is- 
rael ;  and  at  the  first  passover  celebrated  in  the  tem- 
ple afler  the  return,  was  a  sacrifice  of  twelve  he- 
goats  for  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  tribes,  Ezra  vi.  1(),  17;  viii.  35.  Un- 
derthe  Maccabees,  and  during  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour, we  see  that  Palestine  was  peopled  by  Israelitee 
of  pjl  the  tribes,  indifferently.  The  Samaritan  chron- 
icle asserts,  that  in  the  35th  year  of  the  pontificate  of 
Abd&lus,  3000  Israelites,  by  i)emnHaion  of  kinf 
Sauredius,  returned  from  captivity,  under  the  con 
duct  of  Adus,  son  of  Simeon. 

Captivities    or   Judah. — These    are    generally 
reckoned  four:  (1.)  A.  M.  3398,  under  king  Jehoia 
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kim,  wheA  Daniel  and  others  were  carried  to  Baby- 
lon ;  (2.)  A.  M.  3401,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  3023  Jews  to 
Babylon;  (3.)  A.  M.  3406,  under  Jehoiachim,  when 
this  prince,  with  part  of  his  people,  was  sent  to  Baby- 
lon ;  (A.)  A.  M.  3416,  under  Zedekiah.  From  this 
perioa  begins  the  seventy  years  of  captivity  foretold 
by  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  At  Babylon  they  had 
judges  and  elders  wiio  governed  them,  and  decided 
matt^'rs  in  dispute  juridically  according  to  their  laws. 
Cyrus,  in  the  first  year  of  liis  reign  at  Babylon,  (A. 
M.  3457,)  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own 
country;  (Ezra  i.  1.)  but  they  did  not  obtain  leave 
to  rebuild  the  temple ;  and  the  completion  of 
those  prophecies,  which  foretold  the  termination  of 
their  captivity  after  seventy  years,  was  not  till  A.  M. 
3486,  when  Darius  Hystaapes,  by  an  edict,  allowed 
them  to  rebuild  the  temple. 

It  is  worthy  of  inquiry,  as  involving  the  illustration 
of  several  passages  of  Scripture,  whether  the  depor- 
tations of  the  Israelites  and  Judeans  were  total,  or 
only  partial.  The  following  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's investigations. 

Under  the  article  Canaan  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  river  Jordan,  as  it  divided  the  country  pos- 
sessed by  the  Israelites,  so  it  divided  the  interests  and 
the  pohtics  of  tliat  people.  Hence  it  happened,  occa- 
sionally, that  the  south  was  invaded,  while  the  north 
was  in  peace ;  and  often  the  districts  eastward  of  Jor- 
dan were  oppressed  or  even  subdued,  before  the 
shock  was  felt  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea.  This  at  length  proved  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  two  tribes  and  a  half,  settled  east  of  the 
Jordan, — as  most  exposed  to  inroads,  yet  least  readi- 
ly assisted,  dwelling,  too,  in  a  country  so  very  desira- 
ble as  to  attract  the  eye  of  avidity,  yet  calculated  rath- 
er to  breed  pacific  than  warlike  inhabitants,  being 
also,  we  may  conjecture,  best  knovni  by  means  of 
passengers, — were  the  first  to  be  carried  into  captivi- 
ty by  invaders  from  the  north.  From  these  districts, 
if  once  occupied  by  enemies,  the  transit  was  easy 
over  the  Upper  Jordan ;  and  the  northern  tribes  of 
Israel  were  of  course  exposed  to  inroads  of  the  con- 
querors ;  by  whom,  in  the  issue,  they  were  displaced. 
Judah  retained  its  independence  longer  ;  but  Judah 
at  length  was  invaded  from  the  north,  W2is  subjugat- 
ed to  a  foreign  power,  and  its  inhabitants  treated  like 
those  of  other  conquered  countries,  being  led  away 
by  the  conqueror  at  his  pleasure.  But  though  we 
■aj  the  inhabitants  were  removed  from  their  native 
country,  yet  it  appears  from  incidental  observations 
in  Scripture  that  some  remained  ;  and  major  Rennell 
has  offered  several  reasons  for  believing  that  only 
certain  classes  of  this  people  were  carried  to  Assyria, 
or  to  Babylon  ;  and  as  this  is  an  inquiry  of  some  con- 
sequence, and  leads  to  the  consideration  of  that  pro- 
portion of  the  people  which  returned  to  the  land  of 
Judea  in  after-ages,  we  give  the  major's  remarks  pret- 
ty fully : — 

"The  chronology  of  Usher  and  Newton  allow  the 
following  dates,  for  the  events  under  consideration  : 

Ante  A.  D.     Dlff. 

Captivity  of  the  two  and  half  tribes,  and  ^ 

of  the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  >  740 
by  Tiglath-Pilezer     .     .     .  ) 

of  the  ten  tribes  by  Shalmaneser     721       19 

of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar  .  .  606    134 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem 589    151 

Decree  of  Cyrus  for  the  return  of  the  Jews    536    204 


**  The  eastern  tribes  were  taken  away  by  1  iglath- 
Pileser,  about  740  B.  C. :  and  this  was  done,  it  ap- 
pears, at  the  solicitation  of  the  king  of  Judea,  against 
those  of  Israel  and  Syria,  who  threatened  him.  It  is 
said  (2  Kings  xvi.  9.)  that  '  the  king  of  Assyria  took 
Damascus,  slew  their  king  Resin,  and  carried  the 
people  captive  to  Kir ;'  by  which  the  country  of  As- 
syria is  unequivocally  meant.  But  Josephus  says 
(Antiq.  ix.  cap.  12.  3.)  that  they  were  sent  to  Upper 
Media ;  that  Tiglath-Pileser  sent  a  colony  of  Assyr 
ians  in  their  room  ;  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  he 
afflicted  the  land  of  Israel,  and  took  away  many  cap- 
tives out  of  it.  In  2  Kings  xv.  29.  it  is  said,  that 
'  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  took  Ijon,  and 
Abel-beth-Maachah,  Janoah,  Kadesh  and  Hazor,  and 
Gilead  and  Galilee  ;  all  the  land  of  Na{)htali,  and  car- 
ried them  captive  to  Assyria.'  But,  in  the  account 
of  the  same  transaction,  in  1  Chron.  v.  26,  it  is  said, 
that  Tiglath-Pilezer  *  carried  away  the  Reubenites, 
the  Gadites,  and  (the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and 
brought  them  to  Halahy  and  Hahor,  and  Hara,  and 
to  the  river  of  Gozan,  unto  this  day.'  Josephus,  re- 
lating the  same  transaction,  (Antiq.  lib.  ix.  caj).  11. 
1.)  says,  that  Tiglath-Pileser  '  carried  away  the  in- 
habitants of  Gilead,  Galilee,  Kadesh,  and  Hazor,  and 
transplanted  them  into  his  own  kingdom  ;'  by  which, 
in  strictness,  Assyria  should  be  understood ;  but  it 
appears  from  the  book  of  Tobit,  that  Media  was  also 
subject  to  him ;  so  that  there  is  no  contradiction. 
W^e  come,  next  in  order,  to  the  proper  subj(^ct  of  the 
ten  tribes.  In  2  Kings  xvii.  6,  Shalmaneser,  king  of 
Assyria,  is  said  to  have  carried  away  Israel  into  As- 
syria, and  to  have  '  placed  them  in  Halah,  and  in  Ha- 
bor^  by  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the 
Medes.^  Josephus,  speaking  of  the  same  event,  says, 
(Antiq.  ix.  cap.  14.  1.)  that  Shalmaneser  took  Saina- 
ria^  (that  is,  the  capital  of  the  Israelites,)  demolished 
the  government,  and  transplanted  all  the  peo- 
ple into  Media  and  Persia ;  and  that  they  were  re- 
placed by  other  people  out  of  Cuthah  ;  which,  he 
says,  (in  section  3  of  the  same  chapter,)  is  the  name 
of  a  country  in  Persia,  and  which  has  a  river  of  the 
same  name  in  it.  Of  the  Cutheans,  he  continues, 
there  were  Jive  tribes,  or  nations  ;  each  of  which  had 
its  own  gods ;  and  these  they  brought  with  them  in- 
to Samaria.  These,  he  observes,  were  the  people, 
afterwards  called  Samaritans ;  and  who,  although 
they  had  no  pretensions,  affected  to  be  kinsfolk  of 
the  Jews. 

"  The  Cutheans  (he  says)  had  formerly  belongec 
to  the  inner  parts  of  Persia  and  Media.  In  2  Kings 
xvii.  24,  it  is  said,  that  the  people  brought  to  8U{)ply 
the  place  of  the  Israelites,  were  from  five  plac<^s ; 
i.  e.  Babylon^  Cuthah^  Ava^  Haviath,  and  Sevharvaim  \ 
and  also  that  they  worshipped  as  many  difierent  dei- 
ties. Thus,  we  have  the  history  of  the  removal  of 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  at  different  periods ;  'a&  also  of 
the  people  of  Damascus,  to  the  same  countries ;  all 
of  which  was  effected  by  the  kings  of  Assyria,  whose 
capital  was  at  Nineveh.  But  previous  to  the  second 
©aptivity  (or  that  of  Judah)  by  the  Babylonians,  these 
last  had  become  masters  of  all  Assyria:  Nineveh  had 
been  destroyed,  and  Babylon  had  become  the  capital 
of  the  empire  of  Assyria,  tlius  enlarged  by  conquest. 
There  are  no  [)articulars  given,  respecting  the  carry- 
ing away  of  Israel  to  Nineveh,  as  of  Judah  to  Baby- 
lon ;  but  we  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  consider 
both  as  {Mirallel  cases ;  ana  thence  infer  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  kingof  Nineveh  was  much  the  s/unewith 
that  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  Josephus  says,  that  all 
the  nation  of  Israel  was  taken  away,  and  their  places] 
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wpplied  by  the  Cviheans.      2  Kings  xvii.  leaves  us 
wO   understand  the  same,  if  taken   literally ;   that  is, 
'hat  Shalmaneser  *  carried  Israel  away  into  or  unto 
Assyria ;'  and  that  people  were  brought  from  divers 
countries,  and  '  j)]aced   in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  in- 
itead  of  the  children  of  Israel :  and   they  possessed 
Samaria,  and  dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof     Certainly, 
if  tliese  accounts  are  to  be  taken  literally^  we  must 
Buppose  no  other,  than  that  the  whole  nation  was  car- 
ried away ;  which   supposition,  however,  occasions 
some  difficulty,  not  only  from  the  numbers  to  be  car- 
ried away,  but  from  the  obvious  difficulty  of  feeding 
by  the  way,  and  of  finally  placing  in  a  situation  where 
I  they  could  be  fed,  so  vast,  and  in  a  great  degree  so 
useless,  a  multitude,  when  removed  to  a  strange  coun- 
try.    Wherfisoever  tliey  came,  they  must  either  have 
been  starved  themselves,  or  they  must  virtiiaUv  have 
displaced  nearly  an  equal  number  of  the  king^?  sub- 
jects, who  were   already  settled,  and  in   habits  of 
maintaining  themselves,  and  probably  of  aiding  the 
state.     They  were  said  to  be  carried  to  Nineveh. 
This  residue  of  the  ten  tribes  (that  is,  seven  and  a 
half)  cannot  be  estimated  lower  than  two  thirds  of 
/he  population  of  Nineveh  itself.     And  it  may  be 
asked,  Who  fed  them,  in  their  way  across  Syria  and 
Vf  esopotamia  to  Nineveh  ?     And  admitting  an   ex- 
change of  the  Cutheans  for  the  Israelites,  on  so  ex- 
tended a  scale,  as  to  include   the   agricultural   and 
I  working   people   of  all   classes,  a    sovereign    who 
Ishould  make  such  an  exchange,  where  an  interval  of 
space  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles  intervened,  would 
at  least  discover  a  different  kind  of  pohcy  from  that 
which,  in  our  conception,  was  followed  by  the  king 
of  Assyria.     Were  we  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  Bible 
statement,  and  take  between  3^  and  four  millions,  for 
the  people  of  Israel ;  and  of  these,  three  fourths  for 
the  seven  and  a  half  tribes  carried  away  by   Shalma- 
iiezer,  that  is,  more  than  2|  millions,  we  might  well 
rest  the  argument  there.     But  even  reduced  to  the 

jtnore  probable  number  of  700,000,  and  upwards, 

bow  was  such  a  multitude  to  be  provided  for? 
Nor  is  this  stated  to  be  an  act  of  necessity,  but  of 
'hoice  ! 

"  We  shall  now  state  the  particulars  that  are  given, 
respecting  the  Babylonish  captivity.  It  appears,  then, 
iJiat  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  away  ^e  principal  in- 
labitants,  the  warriors,  and  artisans  ofevery  kind, 
md  these  classes  oidy ;  leaving  behind  the  husband- 
nen,  the  laborers,  and  the  poorer  classes  in  general ; 
jhat  is,  the  great  body  of  the  people.  May  it  not  be 
h.oncluded,  that  much  the  same  mode  of  conduct  was 
[pursued  by  the  king  of  Nineveh,  as  by  him  of  Baby- 
ion  ;  although  it  is  not  particularized  ?  It  cannot  be 
iiupposed  that  either  Media  or  Assyria  wanted  hus- 
(wmdmen.  The  history  of  Tobit  shows,  not  only 
hat  the  Jews  were  distributed  over  Media,  but  that 
hey  filled  situations  of  trust  and  confidence.  And, 
m  the  whole,  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  persons 
)rought  away  from  the  land  of  Israel  were  those 
rom  whom  the  conqueror  expected  usefiil  services, 
Q  his  country,  or  feared  disturbances  from,  in  their 
»wn  ;  in  eflfect,  that  the  classes  were  nmch  the  same 
vith  those  brought  away  from  Judea,  by  the  king  of 
Jabylon  ;  and  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  re- 
Qained  in  the  land,  as  being  of  use  there,  but  would 
lave  been  burthensome  if  removed.  Consequently, 
lose  who  look  for  a  nation  of  Jews,  transplanted  in- 
)  Media,  or  Persia,  certainly  look  for  what  was 
ever  to  be  found  ;  since  no  more  than  a  select  part 
f  the  nation  was  so  transplanted.  In  the  distribu- 
lon  of  such  captives,  it  might  be  expected  that  a 


wise  monarch  would  be  governed  by  two  consddera 
tions :  first,  to  profit  tlie  most  by  their  knowledge  and 
industry  ;  and,  secondly,  to  place  them  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  country.  The  geographical  position 
of  Media  appears  favorable  to  the  latter  circumsUii ice, 
there  being  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  deep  riven 
between. 

"  One  circumstance  appears  very  remarkable.  Al- 
though it  is  positively  said,  that  only  certain  classes 
of  the  Jews  were  carried  to  Babylon,  at  the  latter 
captivity  ;  and  also  that,  on  the  decree  of  Cyrus, 
which  permitted  their  return,  the  principal  part  did 
return,  (perha[)s  50,000  in  all,)  yet  so  great  a  number 
was  found  in  Babylonia,  in  after-times,  tis  is  really 
astonishing.  They  are  spoken  of  by  Josephus,  as 
possessing  towns  and  districts,  in  that  country,  so  late 
as  the  reign  of  Phraates ;  about  forty  years  before 
Christ.  They  were  in  great  numbers  at  Babylon  it- 
self; also  in  Seleucia  and  Susa.  Their  increase 
must  have  been  wonderful ;  and  in  order  to  maintain 
such  numbers,  their  industry  and  gains  also  must 
have  been  great.  But  it  must  also  have  been,  that  a 
very  great  number  were  disinclined  to  leave  the 
country  in  which  they  were  settled,  at  the  date  of  the 
decree.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  so  late  as  the  ex- 
pedition of  Julian,  speaks  of  a  Jews'  tow^n  at  the 
side  of  one  of  the  canals  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris." 

Such  are  the  principal  arguments  of  major  Ren- 
nell :  there  are  others  to  which  he  has  not  advened. 
From  2  Chron.  xxx.  we  find  that  the  pious  Hezekiah 
wrote  to  "  all  Israel,  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh  ;— and 
that  divers  of  Asher,  Manasseh,  Issachar,  and  Zebu- 
lun"  obeyed  his  injunctions,  and  came  to  Jerusalem 
to  keep  his  passover ;  so  that,  "  since  the  time  of  Sol- 
omon, son  of  David,  there  had  not  been  the  like  in 
Jerusalem."  Moreover,  we  read  in  2  Chron.  xxxiv. 
3,  4,  5,  that  king  Josiah  not  only  "  purged  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,"  in  the  first  place,  from  idolatry,  but 


that  he  went  in  person,  and  did  the 


same  "in  the 


cities  of  Manasseh,  (the  half-tribe  west  of  Jordan,) 
Ephraim,  Simeon,  and  even  unto  Naphtali,  "  through- 
out all  the  land  of  Israel."     This  he  could  not  have 
done,  had  he  not  possessed  some  authority  over  the 
country  he  visited  ;  and  had  not  the  people  of  this 
country  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  what  he  was 
doing,  knowing  it  to  be  agreeable   to  their  ancient 
laws  and  institutions.     But  this  implies  a  population 
of  Hebrews  by  descent.     Now,  as  Josiah  extended 
hia  reformation  throughout  Israel,  as  he  was  killed 
at  Megiddo,  a  town  in  the  centre  of  Israel,  and  de- 
fending Israel  against  an  invader,  there  is  no  room  to 
doubt,  but  that  the  main  body  of  the  [)opuIation  of 
Israel  at  that  time  was  descended  from  those  who 
had  been  left  in  the  country,  when  the  principals  of 
the  nation,  as  to  station  and  quality,  were   led  into 
captivity.    It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Israel  was 
treated  at  that  time  more  severely  than  Judah  was 
afterwards  ;  on  the  contrary,  one  would  imagine,  that 
repeated  revolts  would  be  the  most  signally  punish- 
ed.    Yet  we  find  that  Nebuchadnezzar  left  some  Ju- 
deans  behind,  although  he  carried  off  whoever  could 
be  of  any  service  to  him,  in  adorning  hia  new  capi- 
tal ;  that  city  which  he  so  greatly  improved,  an  to 
render  it  the  subject  of  his  pride  : — « this  great  Baby- 
Ion,  which  I  have  built." 

If  these  suggestions  !>«  founded  on  truth,  they  may 
assist  our  endeavors  to  discern  the  real  character  of 
the  Samaritans.  It  will  be  recollected,  tliat  what  his- 
tory we  have  of  these  people  is  not  fix)m  Israelita 
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writers  or  from  themselves,  but  from  their  rivals,  the 
Jews,  whose  description  of  them  contains  no  equivo- 
cal tokens  of  national  animosity  and  dislike.  Where- 
as, if  the  bulk  of  the  Israelites  were  left  in  their  na- 
tive land,  if  the  population,  though  decimated,  were 
not  wholly  deported,  then  the  descent  claimed  by 
the  Samariums  from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  may  well 
be  allowed  them  ;  and  then  it  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  injustice,  to  deny  their  general  relation  to  the 
Hebrew  community.  This  does  not  exclude  the 
fact,  that  a  number  of  Cutheans  was  intermingled 
among  them,  who,  probably,  occupied  advantageous 
situations ;  whether  as  to  office  or  property :  but 
these  must  always  have  been  known,  must  always 
have  been  distinguished,  as  the  Turks  are,  at  this 
day,  in  their  various  lines  of  descent,  among  the 
Greeks.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  unhkely,  that  these 
different  people  should  employ  different  arguments, 
according  to  events.  When  the  affairs  of  the  Jews 
were  prosperous,  the  Israelite-Samaritans  might 
claim  affinity  with  them,  and  truly  ;  when  the  Jewish 
people  were  in  difficulties,  the  Cutheans  would  nat- 
urally endeavor  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the 
heathen  governors  and  sovereigns  who  despotized 
Judea.  So  far  as  they  ai)pear  in  the  gospel  histo- 
ry, we  do  not  see  that  the  Samaritans  were  worse 
than  the  Jews  ;  indeed  they  seem,  on  the  whole,  to 
have  been  more  open  to  conviction  than  the  zealots 
of  the  southern  tribes.  This  is  clear  from  their  his- 
tory,— that  while  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  is  destroy- 
ed, and  the  national  rites  are  abolished,  the  Samari- 
tans are  still  preserved  as  a  people,  though  inglorious ; 
they  maintain  their  ancient  observances,  though  im- 
perfectly ;  they  derive  their  descent  from  their  proper 
patriarchs,  in  their  own  country,  though,  probably, 
not  wi:hout  considerable  breaches  and  intervals  in 
their  means  of  proof;  they  possess  authentic  co})ies 
of  the  Mosaic  institutes,  free  from  Babylonish  muta- 
tions, and  under  which  they  act ;  and  Provi- 
dence has  continued  them  to  the  present  time, 
as  evidence  of  various  points  of  history,  and  inci- 
dental facts,  connected  with  holy  writ.  So  little 
cause  had  the  Jewish  zealot  to  despise  "those 
who  reside  in  the  mount  of  Samaria ;  and  that 
foolish  people  which  dwell  in  Shechem,"  Ec- 
clus.  1.  28. 

Another  question  for  delermination,  and  one  of 
some  difficulty,  relates  to  the  country  whither  the  ten 
tribes  were  transplanted.  Scripture  informs  us,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  that  Tiglath-Plleser  carried  away 
Naphtali,  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manas- 
seh,  to  Halah,  to  Habor,  and  to  Hara ;  (1  Chron.  v. 
26.)  and  that  Salmaneser  carried  off  the  rest  of  Israel 
into  Assyria,  to  Halah,  to  Habor,  on  the  river  of  Gozan, 
and  into  the  cities  of  the  Medes,  2  Kings  xvii.  6. 
Lahela  and  Halah  are  certainly  the  same,  and  proba- 
bly denote  the  land  of  Havilah,  or  Colchis.  Habor,  or 
Chabor,  is  the  river  Chaboras,  and  the  country  water- 
ed by  it,  as  Gozan,  or  Gauzan,  is  the  name  of  the  prov- 
ince through  which  the  river  Chaboras  flows.  [But 
see  Gozan.]  There  is  also  a  district  in  Media  called 
Gauzan,  between  the  rivers  Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  and 
\»  placed  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  four  days'  journey 
from  Hemdam.  Hara,  or  Ara,  is  in  Media,  and  is  prob- 
ably the  province  of  the  Areans,  known  to  the  ancient 
geographers.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  assures  us  that  there 
were  in  Media  fifty  cities  peopled  by  Israelites.  We 
Bee  by  Tobit  i.  II,  16 ;  iii.  7 ;  v.  8.  that  there  were  Is- 
raelites at  Nineveh,  at  Rages  in  Media,  at  Shushan,  or 
Susa,  and  at  Ecbatana.  In  our  Saviour's  time  there 
were  Israelites  scattered  throu^fh  the  provinces  of  the 


East,  Acts  ii.  9 — 11 ;  James  i.  1.  Philo  describes  the 
Jews  as  being  very  numerous  throughout  the  East, 
under  the  empire  of  the  Persians;  and  Josephua, 
(Ant.  hb.  xi.  cap.  v.)  speaking  of  the  ten  tribes,  says, 
in  his  time  they  were  in  great  multitudes  beyond  the 
Euphrates.  The  second  book  of  Esdras  (xiii.  41,  &c.) 
advances  a  notion,  that  the  Israelites  carried  captive 
by  Shahnaneser,  resolved  on  withdrawing  from  the 
nations,  that  they  might  serve  God  with  greater  liber- 
ty ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  they  passed  over  the 
Euphrates,  God  having  opened  the  channel  of  the 
river,  by  a  miracle  in  their  favor,  hke  that  when  he 
gave  them  passage  over  the  Jordan.  They  marched 
a  year  and  a  half  before  they  arrived  at  the  place 
they  intended,  and  at  last  settled  at  Arzeret,  where 
they  are  to  remain  to  the  latter  ages,  when  the  Al- 
mighty will  recall  them,  and  again  open  a  passage 
for  them  through  the  Euphrates.  But  where  is  this 
country  of  Arzeret  ?  Josephus  Ben-Gorion  says, 
that  when  Alexander  the  Great  would  have  {)assed 
over  the  dark  mountains  which  separate  the  country 
of  the  Israelites  from  the  other  nations,  he  was  {)re- 
vented  by  a  voice  which  cried  to  him,  "Take  care 
that  you  enter  not  into  the  house  of  God."  Benja- 
min of  Tudela  reports  that  after  a  journey  of  one  and 
twenty  days,  as  he  travelled  towards  the  north,  he 
arrived  at  the  kingdom  of  the  Rechabites,  the  extent 
of  which  was  sixteen  days'  journey.  Of  the  cities 
of  this  kingdom  he  relates  many  particulars,  but  does 
not  say  that  this  was  the  kingdom  of  Arzeret,  Ma- 
nasseh-ben-Israel  and  other  writers  affirm  that  the 
ten  tribes  retired  into  Tartary,  whence  many  of  them 
passed  into  America,  Russia,  Muscovy,  Lithuania, 
and  China.  Olaus  Rudbek,  son  of  the  famous  M. 
Rudbek,  author  of  the  "  Atlantica,"  in  his  "  Laponia 
Illustrata,"  maintains,  that  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
the  remains  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  either  in  Asia,] 
or  in  Africa,  and  much  less  in  America ;  but  in  the 
utmost  northern  climes,  even  in  his  own  country, 
Lapland.  These  surmises  he  supports  by  some  gen- 
eral probabilities,  and  by  the  conformity  between  the 
manners  and  ceremonies  of  the  Laplanders  and 
those  of  the  Jews.  But  upon  this  foundation,  there 
can  be  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  the  Jews 
of  the  ten  tribes  may  not  be  found. 

Sir  William  Jones  inchnes  to  the  opinion  that 
the  ten  tribes  migrated  to  India,  about  Thibet,  and 
Cashmire,  and  such  opinion  derived  su})i)ort  from 
several  circumstances.  In  the  year  1828  the  follow- 
ing statement  appeared  in  the  German  papers: — 
"  Leipsic,  June  30. — After  having  seen,  for  some 
years  past,  merchants  from  Tiflis,  Persia,  and  Arme- 
nia, among  the  visitors  at  our  fair,  we  have  had,  for 
the  first  time,  two  traders  from  Bucharia,  wivh  shawls, 
which  are  there  manufactured  of  the  finest  wool  of 
the  goats  of  Tibet  and  Cashmire,  by  the  Jewish /ami' 
lies,  who  form  a  third  part  of  the  population.  In 
Bucharia  (formerly  the  capital  of  Sogdiana)  the  Jews 
have  been  very  numerous  ever  since  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  and  are  there  as  remarkable  for  their  indus- 
try and  manufactures,  as  they  are  in  England  for 
their  money  transactions.  It  was  not  till  last  year 
that  the  Russian  government  succeeded  in  extending 
its  diplomatic  missions  far  into  Bucharia,  The  above 
traders  exchanged  their  shawls  for  coarse  and  fine 
woollen  cloths  of  such  colors  as  are  most  esteemed 
in  the  East"  The  number  of  these  Jews  must  be 
very  great,  if  this  account  be  at  all  correct^  as  to  the 
proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  whole  population, 
this  being  stated  by  the  most  accurately  informed 
writers  to  be  from  15,000,000  to  18,000,000.     But  this 
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information  is  confirmed,  in  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner, from  other  sources. 

In  the  year  1822,  a  Mr.  Sargon,  one  of  the  agents, 
we  believe,  to  the  London  Society  for  converting  the 
Jews,  communicated  to  England  some  interesting  ac- 
counts of  a  number  of  persons  resident  at  Bombay, 
Cannanore,  and  the  vicinity,  who  were  evidently  the 
descendants  of  Jews,  calling  thems(dves  l^eni-Israel, 
and  hearing,  almost  uniformly,  Jewish  names,  but 
with  a  Persian  termination.  Feeling  very  desirous  to 
obtain  all  possible  knowledge  of  their  condition,  Mr. 
Sargon  undertook  a  mission  to  Cannanore  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  result  of  his  inquiries  was  a  convic- 
tion, that  they  were  not  Jews  of  the  one  tribe  and  a 
half,  being  of  a  different  race  from  the  white  and 
black  Jews  at  Cochin,  and  consequently  that  they 
wero,  a  remnant  of  the  long-lost  ten  tribes.  He  also 
concluded,  from  the  information  obtained  respecting 
the  Beni-Israel,  that  they  existed  in  great  numbers  in 
countries  between  Cochin  and  Bombay,  the  north  of 
Persia,  among  the  hordes  of  TaHary,  and  in  Cdsh- 
mire ;  the  very  countries  in  which  the  German  ac- 
counts state  the  recent  discovery  to  have  been  made. 
So  far,  then,  these  accounts  confirm  each  other,  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  Beni-Israel,  resident 
on  the  west  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  had  originally 
proceeded  from  Bucharia.  It  will  therefore  be  in- 
teresting to  know  something  of  their  moral  and  re- 
igious  character;  and  we  have  collected  the  follow- 
ng  particulars  from  Mr.  Sargon's  accounts  :(1)  In 
Iress  and  manners  they  resemble  the  natives  so  as 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  them,  but  by  attentive 
observation  and  inquiry.  (2.)  They  have  Hebrew 
lames  of  the  same  kind,  and  with  the  same  local  ter- 
nination,  as  the  sepoys  in  the  9th  regiment  Bombay 
lative  infantry.  (3.)  Some  of  them  read  Hebrew, 
and  they  have  a  faint  tradition  of  the  cause  of  their 
original  exodus  from  Egypt.  (4.)  Their  common 
language  is  the  Hindoo.  (5.)  They  keep  idols  and 
worship  them,  and  use  idolatrous  ceremonies  inter- 
mixed with  Hebrew.  (6.)  They  circumcise  their  own 
children.  (7.)  They  observe  the  Kippoor,  or  great 
expiation  day  of  the  Hebrews,  but  not  the  sabbath, 
nor  any  feast  or  fastdays.  (8.)  They  call  themselves 
Gorah  Jehudi,  or  white  Jews  ;  and  they  term  the  black 
Jews,  Collah  Jehudi.  (9.)  They  speak  of  the  Ara- 
bian Jews  as  their  brethren,  but  do  not  acknowledge 
the  European  Jews  as  such,  because  they  are  of  a 
fairer  complexion  than  themselves.  (10.)  They  use, 
on  all  occasions,  and  at  the  most  trivial  circumstances, 
the  usual  Jewish  prayer,  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord 
our  God  is  one  Lord."  (11.)  They  have  no  cohen 
[priest ),  levite,  or  kasi,  among  them,  under  those  terins, 
out  they  have  ak;isy,  (reader,)  who  performs  prayers 
and  conducts  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  they 
appear  to  have  elders  and  a  chief  in  each  community, 
who  determine  in  their  religious  concerns.  (12.) 
They  expect  the  Messiah  soon  to  arrive,  and  rejoice 
in  the  belief  that  at  Jerusalem  they  will  see  their  God, 
worship  him  only,  and  be  des])ised  no  more.  This 
is  all  the  information  that  can  l)e  collected  from  Mr. 
Sargon's  accounts,  but  the  very  region  in  which  these 
people  have  been  discovered,  has  been  described  by 
the  celebrated  oriental  geographer,  Ibn  Haukal,  with 
great  minuteness,  under  the  appellation  of  Mawer-al- 
nahr.  He  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  fiourishing 
and  productive  provinces  within  the  regions  of  Islam, 
and  describes  its  inhabitants  as  a  people  of  probity 
and  virtue,  averse  from  evil,  and  fond  of  peace. — 
•*  Such  is  their  liberality,  that  no  one  turns  aside  from 
the  ri'es  of  hospitality  ;  so  that  a  person  contemnlat- 


iiig  them  in  this  light,  would  imagine  that  al.  th« 
families  in  the  land  were  but  one  house.  When  a 
traveller  arrives  there,  every  person  endeavors  to 
attract  him  to  himself,  that  he  may  have  opportuni- 
ties of  performing  kind  offices  for  the  stranger ;  and 
the  best  proof  of  their  hospitable  and  generous  dis- 
position is,  that  every  peasant,  though  possessing  but 
a  bare  sufficiency,  allows  a  j)ortion  of  his  cottage  for 
the  reception  of  his  guest.  Thus,  in  acts  of  hospital- 
ity, they  expend  their  income.  Never  have  I  heard  of 
such  things  in  any  other  country. . . .  You  cannot  see 
any  tow^n  or  stage  [station],  or  even  desert,  without  a 
convenient  inn  or  stage-house,  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers,  with  every  thing  necessary.  I  have 
heard  that  there  are  above  2000  nebats  or  inns,  where 
as  many  })ersons  as  may  arrive  shall  find  sufficient 
forage  for  their  beasts,  and  meat  for  themselves." 

The  Hebrews  affirm,  that  since  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  by  the  Romans,  they  have  always  had  their 
heads,  or  princes,  both  in  the  East  and  West,  under 
the  name  of  Princes  of  the  Captivity  ;  that  of  the 
East,  governing  the  Jews  of  Babylon,  Chaldea,  As- 
syria, and  Persia  ;  that  of  the  West,  those  of  Judea, 
Egypt,  Italy,  and  the  Roman  empire. 

CARAVAN,  a  name  given  in  the  East  to  a  com- 
pany of  travellers  or  merchants,  who,  for  their  greater 
security,  march  in  a  body  through  the  deserts,  and 
other  places,  infested  with  Arabs  or  robbers.  (See 
Gen.  xxxvii.  25.)  "  As  the  collection  of  such  a  num- 
ber of  persons  [to  form  a  caravan]  requires  time,  and 
the  imbodying  of  them  is  a  serious  concern,  it  is  con- 
certed with  great  care  and  preparation,  and  is  never 
attempted  without  permission  of  the  prince  in  whose 
dominions  it  is'  formed,  and  of  those  also  through 
whose  dominions  it  is  to  pass,  expressed  in  writing. 
The  exact  number  of  men  and  carriages,  mules, 
horses,  and  other  beasts  of  burthen,  are  specified  in 
the  license ;  and  the  merchants  to  whom  the  caravan 
belongs  regulate  and  direct  every  thing  appertaining 
to  its  government  and  police,  during  the  journey,  and 
appoint  the  various  officers  necessary  for  conducting 
it.  Each  caravan  has  four  principal  officers  :  (1.)  the 
Caravan  Bachi,  or  head  of  the  caravan;  (2.)  the 
Captain  of  the  March  ;  (3.)  the  Captain  of  the  Stop, 
or  Rest; — and  (4.)  the  Captain  of  the  DistributtOxN. 
The  frst  has  the  uncontrollable  authority  and  com- 
mand over  all  the  others,  and  gives  them  his  orders : 
the  second  is  absolute  during  the  march ;  but  his 
authority  inunediately  ceases  on  the  stopping,  or  en- 
camping, of  the  caravan,  when  the  third  assumes  his 
share  of  the  authority,  and  exerts  it  during  the  time 
of  its  remaining  at  rest ;  and  the  fourth  orders  the  dis- 
position of  every  part  of  the  caravan,  in  case  of  an 
attack  or  battle.  This  last  officer  has  also,  during  the 
march,  the  inspection  and  direction  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  provisions,  which  is  conducted,  under  his 
management,  by  several  inferior  officers,  who  are 
obliged  to  give  security  to  the  master  of  the  caravan  ; 
each  of  them  having  the  care  of  a  certain  number  of 
men,  elephants,  dromedaries,  camels,  &c.  which 
they  undertake  to  conduct,  and  to  furnish  with  pro- 
visions, at  their  own  risk,  according  to  an  agreement 
stipulated  between  them.  A  fiflh  officer  of  the  car- 
avan is  the  pay-master,  or  treasurer,  who  has  undei 
him  a  great  many  clerks  and  inteq)reters,  appointed 
to  keep  accurate  journals  of  all  the  material  incidentii 
that  may  occur  on  the  journey  ;  and  it  is  by  theae 
journals,  signed  by  the  superior  officers,  that  the 
owners  of  the  caravan  judge  whether  they  have  been 
well  or  ill  served  or  conducted."  This  description 
is   fron)    colonel    CamnbeH,   who  proceeds   to   aay, 
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•Another  kind  of  officers  are  matliematicians,  with- 
out whom  no  caravan  will  presume  to  set  out.  There 
are  commonly  three  of  them  attached  to  a  caravan  of 
a  large  size  ;  and  they  perform  the  offices  both 
of  quarter-master  and  aids-de-camp,  leading  the 
troops  when  the  caravan  is  attacked,  and  assigning 
the  quarters  where  the  caravan  is  appointed  to  en- 
camp. There  are  no  less  than  five  distinct  [kinds 
of]  caravans:  Jlrst^  the  heavy  caravans,  which  are 
composed  of  elephants,  dromedaries,  camels,  and 
horses  ;  secondly^  the  light  caravans,  which  have  but 
few  elephants ;  thirdly,  the  common  caravans,  where 
are  none  of  those  animals;  fourthlyy  the  horse  cara- 
vans, where  are  neither  dromedaries  nor  camels  ;  and 
lastly,  sea  caravans,  consisting  of  vessels ;  from 
whence  you  will  observe,  that  the  word  caravan  is 
not  confined  to  the  land,  but  extends  to  the  water  also. 
The  pro[)ortion  observed  in  the  heavy  caravan  is 
as  follows  : — When  there  are  five  hundred  elephants, 
they  add  a  thousand  dromedaries,  and  two  thousand 
horses  at  the  leeist :  and  the  escort  is  composed  of 
four  thousand  men  on  horseback.  Two  men  are  re- 
quired for  leading  one  elephant,  five  for  three  drom- 
edaries, and  seven  for  eleven  camels.  This  multitude 
of  servants,  together  with  the  officers  and  passengers, 
whose  number  is  uncertain,  serve  to  support  the 
escort  in  case  of  a  fight ;  and  render  the  caravan  more 
formidable  and  secure.  The  passengers  are  not  ab- 
solutely obliged  to  fight ;  but,  according  to  the  laws 
and  usages  of  the  caravans,  if  they  refuse  to  do  so, 
they  are  not  entitled  to  any  provisions  whatever  from 
the  caravan,  even  though  they  should  agree  to  pay 
an  extravagant  price  for  them.  The  day  of  the  car- 
avan setting  out,  being  once  fixed,  is  never  altered  or 
postponed  ;  so  that  no  disappointment  can  possibly 
ensue  to  any  one.  Even  these  powerful  and  well- 
armed  bodies  are  way-laid  and  robbed  by  the  Arabian 
princes,  who  keep  spies  in  all  parts  to  give  notice 
when  a  caravan  sets  out :  sometimes  they  plunder 
them  ;  sometimes  they  make  slaves  of  the  whole  con- 
voy."    (Travels  to  India,  p.  ii.  p.  40.) 

This  account  may  be  made  very  materially  to  assist 
in  illustrating  the  history  of  the  exodus.  In  order 
to  apply  it  to  that  event,  we  premise,  that  the  manners 
of  the  East,  because  resulting  from  the  nature  and 
the  peculiarities  of  the  countries,  have  ever  been  so 
permanent,  that  what  was  anciently  adopted  into  a 
custom  is  still  conformed  to,  with  scarcely  any  {if  any) 
Tariation. 

1.  "  A  caravan  is  too  serious  a  concern  to  be  at- 
tempted without  the  permission  of  the  king,  in  whose 
dominions  it  is  formed  ;  and  of  those  powers,  also, 
through  whose  dominions  it  is  to  pass."  This  ex- 
plains the  urgency  of  Moses  to  obtain  permission 
from  Pharaoh  ;  and  the  power  of  Pharaoh  to  prevent 
the  assemblage  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  Israel's 
dehverance  :  it  accounts,  also,  for  the  attack  made  by 
Anialek  ;  (Exod.  xvii.  8.)  which  tribe,  not  having  been 
solicited  for  a  free  passage,  intended  revenge  and 
plunder  for  this  omission,  in  a  "  formidable  body,  as 
large  as  an  army  ;"  but  Moses  could  not  have  previous- 
ly negotiated  for  their  consent,  without  alarming 
Pharaoh  too  highly,  as  to  the  extent  of  his  proposed 
excursion  with  the  people. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  "  mixed  multitude"  which 
accompanied  the  caravan  of  Israel  clearly  appears  in 
this  extract. 

3.  "  The  exact  nuniber  of  men,  carriages,  mules," 
fcc.  This  we  find  was  the  custom  also  in  the  time  of 
Moses  ;  as  the  returns  made,  and  registered,  in  the 
book  of  Numbers  iufficiently  demonstrate. 


4.  The  time  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  cara 
van  justifies  the  inference,  that  the  Israelites  did  not 
leave  Egypt  in  that  extreme  haste  which  has  been  | 
sometimes  supposed  ;  they  must  have  had  time  to 
assemble  ;  many,  no  doubt,  from  distant  parts,  which 
would  require  several  days  :  they  might  be  expelled 
in  haste  from  the  royal  city  ;  but  to  collect  them  all 
together  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  must  have  been 
a  work  of  time :  we  see  it  is  so  at  this  day.  For 
further  information  on  this  subject,  see  the  article 
Exodus. 

5.  Another  consideration,  not  unimportant,  ariset 
from  the  nature,  the  departments,  and  the  powers  of 
these  officers.  It  appears  from  various  passages  of 
Scripture,  that  the  Lord,  or  Jehovah,  was  consider- 
ed as  the  chief  guide,  conductor,  or  commander  of 
the  Israelites,  at  the  time  of  their  exodus  from 
Egypt :  he,  therefore,  was  understood  to  be,  as  it ' 
were.  Caravan  Bachi  to  this  j)eople ;  in  his  name 
Moses  acted  as  the  chief  of  the  caravan.  [As  to  the 
other  officers,  if  they  existed  at  all,  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  them ;  except  that  Joshua  was  ordered  to 
go  and  fight  Amalek,  (Ex.  xvii.)  who  attacked  Israel 
when  encamped.  R..1  It  is  also  not  improbable  that 
Aaron,  who  assisted  Moses  in  all  things,  and  was  his 
substitute  when  absent,  had,  as  a  part  of  his  duty,  to 
keep  ^^ accurate  journals  of  cdl  material  incidents* 
Slc.  This  accounts  why,  in  his  penitence  and  fideli- 
ty, he  has  given  an  ample  relation  of  his  share  in  the 
transaction  of  the  golden  calf,  and  of  the  anger  it  ex- 
cited against  him  ;  while  he  has,  perhaps,  declined  to 
transmit  to  posterity  the  name  or  the  character  of  the 
principal  in  it.  As  a  parallel  instance,  the  reader  may 
recollect,  how  much  more  circumstantially  Peters 
fall  is  related  in  Peter's  Gospel  ({.  e.  Mark's)  than  in 
any  other.  It  accounts,  also,  for  the  commendation 
of  Moses,  as  the  meekest  of  men,  in  the  very  instance 
of  Aaron's  rebellion  against  him  ;  and  it  accounts,  too, 
for  the  use  of  the  third  person  in  the  narration,  in- 
stead of  the  first  person,  which  Moses  himself  uses  iri 
Deuteronomy,  composed,  or  at  least  published,  aflei 
Aaron's  death.  It  results  from  the  whole,  that  the 
history  of  the  exodus,  &c.  was  compiled  from  the 
public,  official,  authentic  register,  kept  in  the  canif 
daily ;  that  the  original  was  not  private  memoranda 
but,  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  the  Gazette  of  the  time 

Mathematicians,  mentioned  by  colonel  Campbell 
were  completely  superfluous  in  the  caravan  of  Israel 

The  reader  will  observe  other  particulars  for  him 
self:  those  here  suggested  are  offered  only  as  hintft 
to  lead  inquiry ;  this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  or 
them.  The  remark,  however,  is  obvious,  that  the 
most  intricate  transactions  appear  plain,  when  set  in 
their  proper  light ;  and  that  what  we  now  find  ob- 
scure, is  80,  evidently,  not  from  any  real  obscurity  in 
the  original  narration,  but  from  our  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  to  which  it  refers. 

CARAVANSERAI,  a  building  in  the  East,  which 
is  expressed  in  our  version  of  the  Scriptures  by  the 
term  Inn.  There  appear  to  be  three  descriptions  oi 
these  buildings.  Some  are  simply  places  of  rest,  (by 
the  side  of  a  fountain,  if  possible,)  which,  being  at 
proper  distances  on  the  road,  are  thus  named,  though 
they  are  mere  naked  walls ;  others  have  an  attend- 
ant, who  subsists  either  by  some  charitable  donation 
or  the  benevolence  of  passengers;  and  others  are' 
more  considerable  establishments,  where  families  re- 
side and  take  care  of  them,  tmd  furnish  many  neces- 
sary provisions.  Conformably  to  these  ideas,  the 
Scripture  uses  at  least  two  words  to  express  a  cara* 
vanserai,  though  our  translators  have  rendered  both 
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by  tlie  saint;  term  inn.  Thus,  Luke  ii.  7,  There  was 
no  room/or  them  in  the  inn,  [xuTuXi'^iuri,)  "  the  place  of 
untyiijg,"  of  beasts,  &c.  for  rest.  Luke  x.  34,  The 
good  Samaritan  brought  him  to  the  [Tcur^oxtroA  inn, 
(whose  keeper  is  called  in  the  next  \erse  pandokeiuSy) 
a  receptacle  open  to  all  comers.  It  may  reasonably 
be  supposed,  that  a  caravanserai  in  a  town  should  be 
better  furnished  than  one  in  the  country,  in  a  retired 
place,  and  where  few  travellers  pass ;  and  Mr.  Tay- 
lor therefore  inclines,  against  Manner,  (Obs.  vol.  iii. 
p.  248.)  to  think  that  the  inn,  to  which  the  good  Sa- 
maritan is  represented  as  conducting  the  wounded 
traveller,  was  intentionally  described  of  an  inferior 
kind.  If  so,  we  may  reasonably  take  the  other  word, 
"  the  untying  place,"  as  denoting  a  larger  edifice ; 
and  this  accounts  for  the  evangelist  Luke's  mention 
of  there  being  no  room  {runog)  in  it:  q.  d.  "though  it 
was  large  enough  for  such  occasions  as  usually 
occurred  in  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  yet  now  every 
apartment  in  this  receptacle  was  occupied  ;  so  that 
no  privacy  fit  for  a  woman  in  the  situation  of  Mary 
could  be  had :" — especially  as,  colonel  Campbell  has 
informed  us,  "they  are  continually  attended  by  num- 
jers  of  the  very  lowest  of  the  people" — very  unfit 
associates  for  Mary  at  any  time,  and  certainly  in  her 
present  condition.  "  Caravanserais  were  originally 
intended  for,  and  are  now  pretty  generally  applied 
to,  the  accommodation  of  strangers  and  travellers; 
though,  like  every  other  good  institution,  sometimes 
perverted  to  the  purposes  of  private  emolument,  or 
public  job.  They  are  built  at  proper  distances 
through  the  roads  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  and 
afford  to  the  indigent  and  weary  traveller  an  asylum 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  They  have 
commonly  one  story  above  the  ground-floor ;  the 
lower  story  is  arched,  and  serves  for  warehouses 
to  store  goods,  for  lodgings,  and  for  stables,  while  the 
upper  is  used  merely  for  lodgings;  besides  which 
they  are  always  accommodated  with  a  fountain,  and 
have  cooks'-shops  and  other  conveniences  to  supply 
the  wants  of  lodgers."  (Campbell's  Travels,  p.  ii.  p. 
8.)  This  description  applies,  of  course,  to  the  better 
sort  of  caravanserais. 

The  nearest  construction  amongst  us  to  a  caravan- 
serai, appears  in  some  of  our  old  inns,  where  galle- 
ries, with  lodging  rooms  in  them,  run  round  a  court, 
or  yard ;  but  then,  as  travellers  in  the  East  always 
carry  with  them  their  own  bedding,  &c.  it  is  evident 
that  our  inns  are  better  provided  than  the  best  east- 
em  caravanserais.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  this  in 
mind  ;  because  we  must  not  suppose  that  Joseph 
and  Mary  travelled  without  taking  the  necessary 
utensils  with  them ;  or  that  they  could  have  procured, 
in  this  tnn,  any  thing  beyond  provisions  and  lodging. 
PerhaDS  even  they  could  not  have  procured  provis- 


ion!. But  of  the  poverty  of  their  eastern  innSy  wo 
shall  obtain  a  pretty  distinct  idea  from  the  following 
extract : — 

"  There  are  no  inns  any  where  ;  but  the  cities,  and 
commonly  the  villages,  have  a  large  building  called 
a  khan,  or  kervanserai,  which  serves  as  an  asylum  for 
all  travellers.  These  houses  of  reception  are  always 
built  without  the  precincts  of  towns,  and  consist  of  four 
wings  round  a  square  court,  which  serves,  by  way  of 
enclosure,  for  the  beasts  of  burthen.  The  lodgings 
are  cells,  where  you  find  nothing  but  bare  walls,  dust, 
and  sometimes  scorpions.  The  keeper  of  this  khan 
gives  the  traveller  the  key  and  a  mat ;  and  he  pro- 
vides himself  the  rest.  He  must,  therefore,  carry 
with  him  his  bed,  his  kitchen  utensils,  and  even  hie 
provisions  ;  for  frequently  not  even  bread  is  to  be 
found  in  the  villages.  On  this  account  the  orientals 
contrive  their  equipage  in  the  most  simple  and  port- 
able form.  The  baggage  of  a  man  who  wishes  to  be 
completely  provided,  consists  in  a  cai-pet,  a  mattress, 
a  blanket,  two  saucepans  with  lids,  contained  within 
each  other,  two  dishes,  two  plates,  and  a  coftee-pot, 
all  of  copper  well  tinned ;  a  small  w^ooden  box,  for 
salt  and  pepper ;  a  round  leathern  table,  which  he 
suspends  from  the  saddle  of  his  horse  ;  small  leathern 
bottles  or  bags  for  oil,  melted  butter,  water,  and 
brandy  (if  the  traveller  be  a  Christian) ;  a  pipe,  a  tin- 
der-box, a  cup  of  cocoa-nut,  some  rice,  dried  raisins, 
dates,  Cyprus  cheese,  and,  above  all,  coftee-berries, 
with  a  roaster,  and  wooden  mortar  to  pound  them. 
I  am  thus  particular,  to  prove  that  the  orientals  are 
more  advanced  than  we,  in  the  art  of  dispensing  with 
many  things,  an  art  which  is  not  without  its  use 
Our  European  merchants  are  not  contented  with 
such  simple  accommodations."  (Volney's  Travels, 
vol.  ii.  p.  419.  Eng.  edit.)  The  reader  will  bear  this 
account  in  mind :  for  we  shall  find  that  he  is  not  a 
poor  man  in  the  East,  who  possesses  this  quantity  of 
utensils.  One  would  hope  that  at  Bethlehem,  "the 
house  of  bread,"  it  was  not  difficult  to  procure  that 
necessary  of  life. 

[The  following  graphic  description  of  a  scene  in 
the  large  khan  or  caravanserai  at  Acre,  is  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Jowett,  under  date  of  Nov.  3,  1823: 
(Christ.  Researches  in  Syria,  etc.  p.  115.  Am.  ed.) 
"  Looking  out  of  our  window  upon  the  large,  open, 
quadrangular  court  of  the  khan,  we  beheld  very 
much  such  a  scene  as  would  illustrate  the  *  Ara- 
bian Nights'  Entertainments.'  In  the  centre  is  a 
spacious  fountain,  or  reservoir,  the  first  care  of 
every  builder  of  great  houses  or  cities  in  the  East. 
On  one  side  is  a  row  of  camels,  each  tied  by  the 
slenderest  cord  to  a  long  string ;  to  whicn  a  small 
bell  is  appended,  so  that,  by  the  slightest  motion,  they 
keep  up  one  another's  attention,  and  the  attention 
also  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  khan,  that  of  weary 
travellers  especially,  by  a  constant  jingle.  On  an- 
other side,  horses  and  mules  are  waiting  for  orders ; 
while  asses,  breaking  loose,  biting  one  another,  and 
throwing  up  their  heels,  give  variety  to  the  scene. 
Goats,  geese,  poultry,  &c.  are  on  free  quarters.  In 
the  midst  of  all  these  sights  and  sounds,  the  groom, 
the  muleteer,  the  merchant,  the  pedlar,  the  passers- 
by,  and  the  by-standers,  most  of  them  wretchedly 
dressed,  though  in  coats  of  many  colors,  all  looking 
like  idlers,  whatever  they  may  have  to  do,  contrive 
to  make  themselves  audible;  generally  lifting  up 
their  voices  to  the  pitch  of  high  debate,  and  very  often 
much  higher.  Noise,  indeed,  at  all  times,  seems  to  be 
the  proper  element  of  the  people  of  these  countries; 
their  throats  are  formed  for  it,  their  ears  are  use<  to 
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It ;  neither  the  men  nor  tlie  females,  grown-up  per- 
sons nor  ctiildren,  the  rich  nor  the  poor,  seem  to 
have  any  exclusive  privilege  in  making  it ;  and,  what 
is  very  annoying  to  a  Frank  traveller,  the  party  with 
whom  he  is  treating,  and  who  wishes  most  probably 
to  impose  on  him,  will  turn  round  to  make  an  appeal 
to  all  the  by-standers,  who  are  no  less  ready  with 
one  voice  to  strike  in  with  their  opinion  on  all  mat- 
ters that  come  before  them. 

"The  immense  khan,  of  which  the  consuPs  rooms 
form  a  small  part,  is  inhabited  by  a  great  variety  of 
families.  It  is  three  stories  high ;  and  in  so  dilapi- 
dated a  state,  that  it  seems  to  me  to  wait  only  for  a 
gentle  shock  of  an  earthquake — no  imnrobable  event 
— to  bring  it  all  down." 

The  same  traveller,  in  passing  irom  Saide  (Sidon) 
to  Acre,  came,  near  evening,  to  the  foot  of  the  line  of 
mountains  "  which  forms  a  midway  barrier  betwixt 
Tyre  and  Acre.  After  ascending  it  a  little  way,  we 
reached,  just  after  sunset,  a  poor  hovel,  called  Khan 
Nahoura ;  the  owner  of  which,  having  several  guests 
already  arrived,  made  many  difficulties  about  receiv- 
ing us.  A  little  money,  however,  changed  his  heart 
towards  us.  Happily,  just  before  our  arrival,  we 
were  hailed  by  some  fishermen  on  the  water  side, — 
men  who,  probably,  at  this  day,  are  unconsciously  ful- 
filling the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  cxxvi.  5,  14, — from 
whom  we  bought  some  excellent  fish.  With  no 
other  preparation  than  that  of  putting  them  whole 
into  the  burning  embers,  they  furnished  us  with 
a  verv  seasonable  and  refreshing  supper."  (Ibid. 
p.  112.) 

Khan  a})pears  to  be  the  Turkish  name  for  caravan- 
serai. On  the  great  roads,  where  there  are  long 
intervals  between  the  cities  or  settled  parts  of  the 
country,  these  establishments  are  maintained  by  the 
government ;  particularly  in  Persia.  Indeed,  this  is 
a  custom  of  very  high  antiquity ;  for  Xenophon  in- 
forms us  that  Cyrus,  "observing  how  far  a  horse 
could  well  travel  in  a  day,  built  stables  at  those  dis- 
tances, and  supplied  them  with  persons  to  keep  them 
in  charge."  (See  sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Trav.  in  Persia, 
vol.  i.  p.  482.)     *R. 

CARBUNCLE,  a  precious  stone,  like  a  large  ruby, 
or  garnet,  of  a  dark,  deep  red  color,  something  like 
bullock's  blood ;  said  to  glitter  even  in  the  dark,  and 
to  sparkle  more  than  the  ruby :  but  Braun  observes, 
after  Boetius,  that  the  carbuncle  of  the  ancients  is  the 
ruby.  [The  Hebrew  word  npi^,  bdreketh,  translated 
carbuncle  in  the  English  version,  Ex.  xxviii.  17.  Ezek. 
xxviii.  13,  is  rendered  smaragdus  by  Josephus,  the 
Seventy,  and  the  Vulgate ;  and  this  is  vindicated  by 
Braun.  (De  Vest,  sacerd.  Heb.  p.  517,  seq.)  In  Is. 
fiv.  12,  our  traiislators  have  put  carbuncle  for  the 
Heb.  n^y,  ekddh ;  of  which  it  can  only  be  said,  that 
its  root  indicates  something  bright,  shining;  but  the 
specific  kind  of  stone  is  not  known.     R. 

CARCHEMISH,  a  city  of  great  strength  on  the 
Euphrates,  belonging  to  Assyria,  which  was  taken  by 
Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  and  retaken  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of 
Judah,  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20  ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  29.  Isaiah 
speaks  of  Carchemish,  and  seems  to  say  that  Tiglath- 
Pilezer  conquered  it ;  perhaps  from  the  Egyptians. 
Probably  Carchemish  is  Cercusium,  Circesium,  or 
Kirkisia,  which  is  situated  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Chaboras,  or  Chebar,  and  the 
Euphrates. 

CARIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  the 
Romans  wrote  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  1  Mac.  xv.  23. 
It  haa  been  calle<^  Phoenicia,  because  a  Phoenician 


colony  first  settled  there.     Its  chief  town  was  Hali- 
carnassus. 

I.  CARMEL,  a  city  of  Judali,  on  a  mountain  ot 
the  same  name,  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  10  miles 
east  of  Hebron.  Here  Nabal  the  Carmelite,  Abigail's 
husband,  dwelt.  Jerome  says,  that  in  his  time  the 
Romans  had  a  garrison  at  Carmel.  On  this  moun- 
tain Saul,  returning  from  his  expedition  against 
Amalek,  erected  a  trophy,  1  Sam.  xv.  12.  [This 
mountain  still  retains  its  ancient  name ;  Seetzen 
found,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  sea,  a  limestone 
mountain,  called  el-Carmel,  which  is  without  doubt 
the  same.     R. 

II.  CARMEL,  a  celebrated  range  of  hills  running 
noith-west  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  ending 
in  the  promontory,  or  caf)e,  which  forms  the  bay  of 
Acco.  Its  height  is  about  1500  feet,  and  at  its  foot 
north,  runs  the  brook  Kishon,  and  a  little  farther 
north,  the  river  Belus.  Josephus  makes  Carmel  a 
part  of  Galilee  ;  but  it  rather  belonged  to  INlanasseh, 
and  to  the  south  of  Asher.  Carmel  signifies  the  vine- 
yard ;  and  Jerome  informs  us,  that  this  mountain 
had  good  pastures.  Toward  the  sea  is  a  cave,  where 
it  has  been  sui)posed  that  the  prophet  Elijah  desired 
Ahab  to  bring  I3aal's  false  prophets,  and  where  fire 
from  heaven  descended  on  his  l)urnt  sacrifice,  1 
Kings  xviii.  21 — 40.  Pliny  mentions  "  the  })romon- 
tory  Carmel,"  and  on  this  mountain  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  formerly  called  Ecbatana. 

[Mount  Carmel  is  an  object  of  so  nmch  celebrity 
and  importance,  that  some  more  particular  notice  of 
it  seems  desirable.     It  is  the  only  great  promontory - 
upon  the  coast  of  Palestine,     The  foot  ojf  the  north- 
ern part  approaches  the  water,  so  that,  seen  from  the 
hills  north-east  of  Acre,  mount  Carmel  appears  as  if 
"  dipping  his  feet  in  the  western  sea ;"  farther  south 
it  retires  more  inland,  so  that  between  the  mountain 
and  the  sea  there  is  an  extensive  plain  covered  with 
fields  and   olive-trees.      Carmel  consists  rather  of 
several  connected  hills,  than  of  one  ridge  ;  the  north- 
ern and  easterji   part  being  somewhat  higher  than 
the  southern  and  western.     The  western  side  of  the 
mountain,  towards  the  sea,  is  five  or  six  miles  long, 
not   running  in   a  straight  line ;   but  (according  to 
Pococke  and  Volney)  the  two  extremities  jut  out  and 
stand  over  against  each  other,  forming,  in  the  middle, 
a  bow.     The  mountain,  according  to  the  reports  of 
the  great  majority  of  travellers,  well  deserves  its  He- 
brew name  ;  (Carmel,  country  of  vineyards  and  gar- 
dens ;)  Mariti  describes  it  (Trav.  }).  274,  seq.)  as  a 
delightful   region,  and  says  the   good   quality  of  its  ■ 
soil  is  a})parent  from  the  fiict,  that  so  many  odorifer- 
ous plants  and  flowers,  as  hyacinths,  jonquilles,  ta 
zettos,  anemonies,  &c.  gi'ow  wild   upon   the  moun- 
tain.    O.  von   Richter  in   his  "  Pilgrimage"  (p.  65.) 
says :  "  Mount  Carmel  is  entirely  covered  with  green  ; 
on  its  summit  are  pines  and  oaks,  and  fartiier  down 
olive    and    laurel-trees ;     every    where    f)lentifully 
watered.      It  gives  rise  to  a  multitude   of  crystal 
brooks,  the  largest  of  which  issues  from  the  so  callec' 
fountain  of  Elijah  ;  and  they  all  hurry  along,  betwecL 
banks  thickly  overgrown  with  bushes,  to  the  Kishon. 
Every  species  of  tillage  succeeds  here  admirably, 
under  this  mild   and  cheerful  sky.     The  prospect 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  out  over  the  gulf 
of  Acre  and  its  fertile  shores,  and  over  the  blue  heights 
of  Lebanon  to  the  White  cape,  is  enchanting.       Mr 
Carne  also  ascended  the  mountain  and  traversed  tht 
whole  summit,  which  occupied  several  hours.    (Let 
:ers  from  the  East,  Lond.  1824,  vol.  i.  p.  286.)     Ho 
says  :  "  It  is  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  mountair 
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iD  Palestine,  of  great  length,  and  In  many  parts  cov- 
ered with  trees  and  flowers.  On  reaching,  at  last,  the 
opposite  surmnit,  and  coining  out  of  a  wood,  we  saw 
the  celebrated  plain  of  Esdraelon  beneath,  with  the 
river  Kishon  flowing  through  it ;  mounts  Tabor  and 
Hermon  were  in  front ;  and  on  the  left'  [S.  E.l  the 
prospect  was  bounded  by  the  hills  of  Samaria.  This 
scene  certainly  did  not  fulfil  the  descriptions  given 
of  the  desolcLlion  and  barrenness  of  ralestine,  al- 
though it  w<is  mouruful  to  behold  scarcely  a  village 
or  cottage  in  the  whole  extent ;  yet  the  soil  appeared 
so  rich  and  verdant,  that,  if  dihgently  cultivated, 
there  is  little  doubt  it  would  become,  as  it  once  was, 
*hke  the  garden  of  the  Lord.'  In  another  place  he 
says :  (ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  119.) "  No  mountain  in  or  around 
Palestine  retains  its  ancient  beauty  so  much  as  Car- 
mel.  Two  or  three  villages,  and  some  scattered  cot- 
jteges,  are  found  on  it ;  its  groves  are  few,  but  luxu- 
riant; it  is  no  place  for  crags  and  precipices,  or 
'rocks  of  the  wild  goats;'  but  its  surface  is  covered 
with  a  rich  and  constant  verdure." 

These  descriptions  admirably  illustrate  the  vivid 
jrepresentations  of  the  inspired  Hebrew  poets  and 
prophets  in  respect  to  Carniel.  Thus  Isaiah,  in  de- 
scribing the  gospel  times,  (xxxv.  2.)  affirms  that  "  to 
the  desert  sliall  be  given  the  excellency  (splendid  or- 
naments) of  Carmel."  So,  on  account  of  the  grace- 
ful tbrm  and  verdant  beauty  of  its  summit,  the  head 
of  the  bride,  in  Cant.  vii.  5,  is  compared  to  Carmel. 
It  was  also  celebrated  for  its  pastures,  and  is  there- 
fore ranked  with  Bashan,  Jer.  1.  19 ;  Is.  xxxiii.  9 ; 
Amos  i.  2. 

There  are  in  mount  Carmel  very  many  caves ; 
it  is  said  more  than  a  thousand ;  chiefly  on  the  west 
side.  They  are  said  to  have  formerly  been  inhabited 
by  monks.  In  one  tract,  called  the  Monks'  cavern, 
there  are  four  hundred  adjacent  to  each  other,  and 
furnished  with  windows  and  places  for  sleeping 
hewn  in  the  rock.  A  peculiarity  of  many  of  these 
caverns  is  mentioned  by  Schulz,  (Leitungen,  &c.  v. 
p.  187,  383.)  viz.  that  the  entrances  to  them  are  so 
narrow,  tiiat  only  a  single  person  can  creep  in  at  a 
time ;  and  that  the  caves  are  so  crooked  that  a  per- 
son is  immediately  out  of  sight  to  one  who  follows, 
and  can  conceal  himself  This  may  serve  to  give  us 
a  cleai-er  idea  of  what  is  intended  in  Amos  ix.  3. 
where  Jehovah  says  of  those  who  endeavor  to  es- 
cape from  punishment,  "Though  they  hide  them- 
selves in  the  top  of  Carmel,  I  will  search  and  take 
them  out  thence."  That  the  grottoes  and  caves  of 
Carmel  were  already  in  very  ancient  times  the  resort 
and  dwelling  of  prophets  and  other  rehgious  persons, 
lis  well  known.  The  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha  often 
resorted  thither.  (See  1  Kings  xviii.  19,  seq.  42 ;  2 
Kings  ii.  25  ;  iv.  25  ;  and  compare,  perhaps,  1  Kings 
iviii.  4,  13.)  At  the  present  day,  is  shown  a  cavern, 
called  the  cave  of  Elijah,  a  little  below  the  Monks' 
mvern  mentioned  above.  It  is  now  a  Mahome- 
an  sanctuary.  Comp.  Rosenm.  Bibl.  Geogr.  II.  i. 
3.  101,  seq.  ..*R. 

CARNAIM,  see  Astaroth  II. 

CARNAL,  fleshly,  sensual.  Wicked  or  uncon- 
verted jnen  are  represented  as  under  the  domination 
»f  a  "  carnal  mind,  which  is  enmity  against  God," 
uod  which  must  issue  in  death,  Rom.  viii.  6,  7. 
iVorldly  enjoyments  are  carnal,  because  they  only 
ninister  to  the  wants  and  desires  of  the  animal  part 
)f  man,  Rom.  xv.  27;  1  Cor.  ix.  11.  The  cerenio- 
lial  parts  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  were  carnal ; 
iiey  related  immediately  to  the  bodies  of  men  and 
ieasts,    Heb.  vii.   16 ;    ix.   10.      The  weapons  of  a 


Christian's  warfare  are  not  carnal ;  they  are  not  of 
human  origin,  nor  are  they  directed  by  human  wis- 
dom, 2  Cor.  x.  4. 

CARPUS,  a  disciple  of  Paul,  who  dwelt  at  Troaa, 
2  Thn.  iv.  13. 

CART,  for  threshing,  a  machine  still  ased  in  the 
East,  Amos  ii.  13.     See  Threshing. 

CARTH>  GE,  a  celebrated  city  on  the  coast  of 
Africa;  a  colony  from  Tyre.  According  to  the  Vul- 
gate, Ezekiel  says,  (xxvii.  12.)  the  Carthaginians 
traded  to  Tyre  ;  but  the  Hebrew  reads  Tarshish, 
which  rather  signifies  Tarsus  in  Cihcia,  or  Tar- 
tessus  in  Spain,  formerly  famous  for  trade.  See 
Tarshish. 

CASIPHIA.  Ezra  says,  that  when  returning  to 
Judea,  he  sent  to  Iddo,  who  dwelt  at  Casiphia  ;  per- 
haps mount  Caspius,  near  the  Caspian  sea,  between 
Media  and  Hyrcania,  where  were  many  captives, 
Ezra  viii.  17. 

CASLUHIM,  a  son  of  Mizraim,  from  whom  came 
the  Caphtorim,  or  Phihstines.     See  Caphtor. 

CASPIS,  a  city  in  Arabia,  inhabited  by  people  of 
various  nations,  who,  having  menaced  Judas  Macca- 
beus and  his  troops,  were  slaughtered  by  them,  2 
Mac.  xii.  13—16. 

CASSIA,  a  spice  mentioned  by  Moses  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  composition  of  the  holy  oil,  used  in  the 
consecration  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  tabernacle, 
Exod.  XXX.  24.  [The  word  cassia  comes,  undoubt- 
edly, from  the  Hebrew  r\}^>sp,  keisidh,  which  occurs 
once  in  this  sense  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  in  the 
plural  ;  Ps.  xlv.  8,  "All  thy  garments  smell  o/* myrrh, 
and  aloes,  and  cassia."  The  plural  was  very  proba- 
bly used  by  the  Hebrews  on  account  of  the  small 
detached  pieces  into  which  the  bark  is  usually  di- 
vided in  commerce  ;  but  the  Seventy,  in  conformity 
to  the  general  usage  of  Greek  writers,  give  it  in  the 
singular  number,  and  write  it  with  one  sigma,  xaola. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  in  Hebrew  is,  something 
stripped  q/f,  i.  e.  bark  separated  from  the  trunk  ;  ana 
it  was  not  unnatural  that  a  precious  commodity  of 
this  kind  from  the  remotest  East  should  thus  be 
called  by  the  general  name  hark^  just  as  in  modem 
times  a  different  species  of  bark  is  thus  distinguished. 
The  word  cassia  occurs  also  in  two  other  passages 
of  our  English  version,  viz.  Ex.  xxx.  24 ;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  19 ;  where  it  corresponds  to  the  Heb.  mp,  kid- 
ddh.  In  the  former  passage,  the  Seventy  have  Xqk;, 
a  species  of  lily  ;  in  the  latter,  they  appear  not  to 
have  read  the  same  Hebrew  word.  That  the  He- 
brew mp  really  means  cassia,  is  somewhat  doubtful ; 
but  from  its  connection,  in  Exodus,  with  myrrh,  cinna- 
mon, and  sweet  calamus,  it  would  seem  at  any  rate 
to  have  come  from  the  same  countries,  and  to  have 
possessed  the  same  properties. 

This  oriental  aromatic  is  the  cassia  of  modem 
cookery,  but  not  of  modern  botany.  It  is  the  Laurut 
cassia  of  Linnaeus,  a  native  of  Malabar,  Sumatra, 
Java,  &c.     *R. 

CATERPILLAR  (Heb.  chdsil)  is  improperly  put, 
by  the  English  translators,  for  a  species  of  locust  now 
unknown.  In  several  passages  of  Scripture  this  in- 
sect is  distinguished  from  the  locust,  properly  so 
called  ;  and  in  Joel  i.  4.  is  mentioned  as  "eating  up" 
what  the  other  species  had  left;,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  called  "  the  consumer"  by  way  of  eminence.  But 
the  ancient  interpreters  are  far  from  being  agreed  as 
to  what  particular  species  it  signifies.  The  LXX. 
Aquila,  the  Vulgate,  and  Jerome  understand  it  of 
"  the  chafer,"  which  is  a  great  devourer  of  leaves. 
Michaelis,  from  the  Syriac,  supposes  it  to  be  th« 
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■"mole  cricket,"  which  in  its  grub  state  is  very  de- 
■tructive  to  corn,  and  other  vegetables,  by  feeding  on 
their  roots. 

I.  CATHOLIC.  This  term  is  Greek  ;  signifying 
universal,  or  gejiercd.  The  church  of  Christ  is  called 
cathohc,  because  it  extends  throughout  tlie  world, 
and  during  all  time.  We  call  some  truths  catholic, 
because  they  are  generally  received,  and  are  of  gene- 
ral influence;  so  the  catholic,  that  is,  the  general, 
church. 

II.  CATHOLIC,  i.  e.  general,  Epistles,  are  seven 
in  number,  viz.  one  of  James,  two  of  Peter,  three  of" 
John,  and  one  of  Jude.  They  are  called  catholic, 
because  directed  to  Christian  converts  generally, 
and  not  to  any  particular  church.  The  principal 
design  of  these  epistles  is  to  warn  the  reader  against 
♦he  heresies  of  the  times,  and  to  establish  Christian 
converts  against  the  efforts  made  to  reduce  them  to 
Judaism,  or  to  a  mixture  of  legal  notions  with  Chris- 
tianity, or  of  idolatrous  principles  and  practices  with 
the  gospel. 

CAVES  were  often  used  as  dweUings  in  Pales- 
tine.    See  Rock,  and  Carmel. 

CAUCASUS,  the  name  of  a  range  of  mountains 
in  Asia.  [The  modern  Caucasus  is  that  immense 
chain  of  mountains  which  runs  from  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian  sea,  north- 
west, to  the  northern  side  of  the  Euxine,  or  Black 
sea.  In  ancient  times,  the  name  appears  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  whole  of  that  vast  tract  of  ele- 
vated and  mountainous  country,  commencing  in 
India  and  extending  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
Euxine  seas,  forming  the  highest  elevation  or  region 
of  Asia,  the  Hindu  Koh,  and  comprehending, 
among  many  other  ranges,  those  of  Ararat  and  Tau- 
rus. These  two  last  names  were  applied  very  in- 
definitely to  denote  ranges  of  mountains  beyond  the 
Umits  to  which  these  names  properly  belonged ; 
and  thus  they  were  sometimes  probably  inter- 
changed, or  employed  by  different  writers  to  express 
the  same  mountains.  This  whole  subject  has  strict- 
ly no  connection  with  the  illustration  of  the  Bible, 
because  none  of  these  names  (except  Ararat)  are 
found  in  Scripture  ;  but  as  the  Greek  word  Caucasiis 
was  probably  derived  from  India,  and  the  tracing  of 
it  to  its  source  is  connected  with  some  important 
geographical  views,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
see  here  subjoined  the  following  extract  from  captain 
Wilford,  in  the  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  vi.  p.  455.     R. 

"The  true  Sanscrit  name  of  this  mountain  is 
CThasa-giri,  or  the  mountain  of  the  C^hasas,  a  most 
ancient  and  powerful  tribe,  who  inhabited  this  im- 
mense range,  from  the  eastern  limits  of  India  to  the 
confines  of  Persia ;  and  most  probably  as  far  as  the 
Euxine  and  Mediterranean  seas.  They  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus.  Their 
descendants  still  inhabit  the  same  regions,  and  are 
called  to  this  day  C^hasas,  and  in  some  places  (yha- 
syas  and  Cossais.  They  belonged  to  the  class  of 
warriors,  or  Cshettris  ;  but  now  they  are  considered 
as  the  lowest  of  the  four  classes,  and  were  thus  de- 
graded, according  to  the  institutes  of  Menu,  by  their 
omission  of  the  holy  rites,  and  by  seeing  no  Brah- 
mins. However,  the  vakeel  of  the  rajah  of  Comanh, 
or  Alnwra,  who  is  a  learned  Pandit,  informs  me,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  zemindars  of  that  country 
are  CPhasas ;  and  that  they  are  not  considered,  or 
treated,  as  outcasts.  They  are  certainly  a  very  an- 
cient tribe  ;  for  they  are  mentioned  as  such  in  the  in- 
Btitutes  of  Menu  ;  and  their  great  ancestor  Chasa,  or 
C*hasya,  is  mentioned  by  Sanchoniathon  under  the 


name  of  Cassius.  He  is  supposed  to  have  hved  bo- 
fore  the  flood,  and  to  have  given  his  name  to  the 
mountains  he  seized  upon.  The  two  countries  of 
Cashgar,  those  of  Cash-viir,  C<isttoar,  and  tlie  famous 
peak  of  (yhas-gar,  are  acknowledged  in  India  to  de- 
rive their  names  from  the  CThasas.  The  country 
called  Casta  by  Ptolemy,  is  still  inhabited  by  Cha- 
syas ;  and  Pliny  informs  us,  (fib.  vi.  cap.  20.)  that 
tne  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  region  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Jumna,  were  called  Cm,  a  word  ob- 
viously derived  from  (yhasa,  or  ClUsai,  as  they  are 
denominated  in  the  vulgar  dialects.  The  appella- 
tion of  Caucasus,  or  Co/i-CAS,  extended  from  Indie 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Euxine  seas 
most  probably,  because  this  extensive  range  was  in- 
habited by  CPhasa^.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  mountain* 
of  Persia  were  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  calle<^ 
Cossai,  Cussaiy  and  Cissii ;  there  was  a  mount  Casiu 
on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  and  another  in  Syria ;  tlv 
Caspian  sea,  and  the  adjacent  mountains,  were  mo8> 

{)robably  denominated  from  them.     Jupiter  Cassiua 
ike  Jupiter  Peninus  in  the  Alps,  was  worshipped  ir 
the  mountains  of  Syria,  and  on  the  borders  of  Egypt 
moreover,  we  find  that  the  titles  of  Cassius  and  Caa- 
siopseus,   given   to   Jupiter,    were   synonymous,   oi 
nearly  so.     In  Sanscrit  the  words  Chasapa,  Chasy 
apa,  and  Chasyapati,  signify  the  lord  and  sovereigr. 
ruler  of  the  Chxisya^ ;  Chasyaphfa,  or  Chasapeya,  ir 
a  derivative  form,  implies  the  country  of  Chasapa. 
"The  original  country  of  the  Chasas    seems  tc 
have  been  the  present  country  of  Ca^hgar,  to  the 
north-east  of  Cabul ;  for  the  Chasas,  in  the  Institutei 
of  Menu,  are  mentioned  with  the  Daradas,  who  are 
obviously  the  DardcK  of  Ptolemy,  whose  country, 
now  called  Darad  by  the  natives,  and  Dawurd  by 
Persian   authors,  is  to  the   north-west  of  Cashmir, 
and  extends  towards  the  Indus ;  hence  Ptolemy  with 
great   propriety   asserts,  that  the   mountains  to  the 
north-east  of  Cabul  are  the  real   Caucasus.     The 
country  of  Cashcar  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley, 
watered  by  a  large  river,  which,  after  passing  cloie 
to  Chaga-Seray,  Cooner  and  Noorgul,  (Cooner  an^ 
Noorgul  are  called  Guz-noorgul  in  the  Ayeen  Ak 
bery,)  joins  the  Landi-Sindh,  or  httle   Sindh,  below 
Jalalabad,  in  the  small  district  of  Cameh,  (for  there  if 
no  town  of  that  name,)  and  from  this  circumstance) 
the  little  Sindh  isoften  called  the  river  Cameh.    Thei 
capital  city  of  Cashcar  is  called  Chatraul,  or  Cha- 
traur,  and  is  the  place  of  residence  of  a  petty  Ma 
homedan  prince,  who  is  in  great  measure   tributary 
to  the  emperor  of  China,  for  the  Chinese  are  now  in 
possession  of  Badacshan  as  far  as  Baglan  to  the  north- 
west of  Anderab." 

"Plmy  (lib.  vi.  cap.  30.)  informs  us,  that  mount 
Caucasus  was  also  called  Graucasus ;  an  appellation 
obviously  Sanscrit ;  for  Grava,  which,  in  conversa- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  spoken  dialects,  is  invariably 
pronounced  Grau,  signifies  a  mountain,  and  being  a 
monosyllable  (the  final  being  surd)  according  to  the 
rules  of  grammar,  it  is  to  be  prefixed  thus,  Grava- 
Chasa,  or  Grau-Chasa.  Isidorus  says  that  Caucasus^ 
in  the  eastern  languages,  signifies  white  ;  and  that  a 
mountain,  close  to  it,  is  called  Casishy  the  Scythiane, 
in  whose  language  it  signifies  snow  and  whiteness. 
The  Casis  of  Isidorus  is  obviously  the  Casian  ridge 
of  Ptolemy ;  where  the  genuine  appellation  appean 
stripped  of  its  adjunct.  In  the  language  of  the  Cal- 
muck  Tartars,  Jasu  and  Chasu  signify  snow  ;  and  in 
some  dialects  of  the  same  tongue,  towards  Ba  lac- 
shan,  they  say  Jushd  and  Chushci,  Tushd,  and  T\i 
chd,  or  T\ica.     These  words,  in  the  opinion  of  m% 
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learned  friends  hero,  arc  obviously  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit  Tashdra,\)y  dropping  the  final  rcu  .  .  .  .  The 
words  C/iasu^  or  Chitsa,  art?  proiiounrcd  Chxiga^  or 
Cos  ;  Chusay  or  Cusa,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
iriee  between  Bahlac  and  the  Indus ;  for  they  inva- 
riably substitute  ch  or  c  in  the  room  of  5/1.  ...  .  Ttiia 
immense  range  is  constantly  called  in  Sanscrit  Hiny- 
dckel,  ov  'Snowy  Mountain;'  and  Himalaya^  or  th^ 
'Abode  of  Snow.'  From  Hinia  the  Greeks  made 
linaus :  Eniodus  sc^ems  to  be  derived  from  Himoddy 
or  'snowy;'  Hiinaiia,  Haimana,  and  Haimdyias, 
which  are  appellations  of  the  same  imi)ort,  are  also 
found  hi  die  Puraiias ;  from  these  is  probably  de- 
rived Auiatius,  which  is  the  name  of  a  famous  moun- 
'tiiin  in  Lesser  Asia,  and  is  certainly  part  of  the  Himd- 
l(iya  mountains;  which,  according  to  die  Puranas, 
e\tend  from  sea  to  sea.  The  western  part  of  tliis 
range  was  called  Taurus ;  and  Strabo  says  (lib.  xi.  p. 
519.)  that  mount  Imaus  was  called  also  Taurus.  The 
etymology  of  this  hist  appellation  is  rather  obscure  ; 
but  since  the  Brahmins  insist  that  Toc^hdrestdn  is 
CI  irrupted  from  Tushdra-sthdn,  by  which  a])pel]a- 
tion  that  country  is  distinguished  in  the  Puranas; 
and  tiiat  Tunan  is  derived  from  Tusharan,  its  San- 
scrit name,  die  sh  being  quiescent;  may  we  not 
equally  suppose,  that  Taurus  is  derived  from  T\l- 
shara,  or  Tusharas  ?  for  this  last  form  is  used  also, 
but  only  in  declensions,  for  the  sake  of  derivation. 
Tushara  signifies  *  snow  ;'  T\tshara-sthan,  or  Tuc'ha- 
ras  sthan^  the  place  or  abode  of  snow  ;  and  Tusha- 
ran in  a  derivative  form,  the  country  of  snow." 

CAUSEWAY,  a  raised  way,  or  path,  1  Chron. 
xxvi.  IG;  2  Chron.  ix.  4.  One  of  these  prepared 
ways  is  no  doubt  referred  to  in  Isa.  Ixii.  10,  which 
Mr  Taylor  thus  renders — 

Phss,  pass,  the  gates  ; 

Level  [even)  the  way  for  the  people  ; 

Throw  up,  throw  up,  the  causeway — lit.  raise^  raist^ 

the  raised  way,  (Eng.  ver.  highway ,) 
Clear  it  from  every  stone  ; 
Display  a  standard  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Harmer  would  refer  the  fourth  member  of 
this  sentence,  to  the  heaping  up  stones  by  the  way 
of  land-marks,  to  direct  travellers  in  their  way. 
Without  impugning  his  instances,  Mr.  Taylor  very 
pro[)erly  hints  that  where  a  causeway  had  already 
levelled  and  fixed  the  road,  that  fuither  labor  of 
raising  mounts  was  unnecessary.  As  to  the  nature 
of  these  causeways,  (called  in  this  place  nSoc,  merU- 
Idhy)  George  Herbert  gives  this  information  :  (p.  170.) 
"  A  word  of  our  last  night's  journey,  [in  Hyrcania, 
i.  e.  Persia;  the  country  to  which  Isaiah  alludes.] 
The  most  part  of  the  night  we  rode  uj)on  a  paved 
cawsey,  broad  enough  for  ten  horses  to  go  abreast ; 
built  by  extraordinary  labor  and  expense,  over  a  part 
of  a  great  desert ;  which  is  so  even  that  it  affords 
a  large  horizon ;  howbeit,  being  of  a  boggy,  loose 
ground  upon  the  surface,  it  is  covered  with  white 
salt,  in  some  places  a  yard  deep,  a  miserable  pas- 
sage!  for,  if  either  the  wind  drive  the  loose  salt 
abroad,  which  is  Uke  dust ;  or  that  by  accident  the 
horse  or  cornel  forsake  the  cawsey,  the  bog  is  not 
■trong  enough  to  uphold  them,  but  suffers  them  to 
sink  past  all  recovery  ;'' — he  then  compares  this  to 
the  Roman  ri«  miittorw,  whose  foundations  were 
laid  with  hug«  piles,  or  stakes,  pitched  into  a  bog, 
and  fastened  together  with  branches  or  withes  of 
wood;  awn  which  rubbish  was  spread,  and  gravel 
or  stones  afterwards  laid,  to  make  the  ground  more 


firm  and  sohd.  Now,  if  the  prophet  Isaiah  meant 
such  a  causeway  as  Herbert  describes,  passing  over 
a  bog,  the  nature  of  the  passage  afforded  no  stone* 
to  be  gathered  into  a  heaj)  for  the  purj>ose  of  form- 
ing land-marks  ;  but,  if  it  passed  where  stones  or 
gravel,  dust,  &c.  might  take  the  place  of  the  loose 
salt  in  Herbert's  narration,  then  we  see  the  import 
of  the  prophet's  expressions  :  "  Sweej*  away  every 
impediment;  whatever  may  render  travelling  incom- 
modious ;  to  the  very  stones  and  dust  which  may 
occasionally  accumulate,  even  on  a  solidly  construct- 
ed causeway."  Thevenot  and  Hanway  also,  occa- 
sionally, mention  causeways  in  Persia.  The  reader 
cannot  but  have  observed  the  reduplication  of  the 
commanding  words,  "Pass,  pass;  throw  up,  throw 
up  ;"  i.  e.  continue  passing  till  all  be  passed  ;  continue 
throwing  up,  for  a  considerable  distance,  a  long  way. 
So  sir  John  Chardin,  translating  a  Persian  letter, 
renders  thus,  *To  whom  I  wish  that  all  the  world 
may  pay  homage  ;"  but  he  says,  "  In  the  Persian  it  is, 
That  all  souls  may  serve  his  name,  his  name."  He 
adds,  "Repetition  is  a  figure  very  frequent  in  the 
oriental  languages,  and  without  question  is  borrowed 
from  the  sacred  language,  of  which  there  are  a 
thousand  examples  in  the  original  Bible  ;  as  in  Ft. 
Ixviii.  12,  '  They  are  fled,  they  are  fled :'  that  is,  they 
are  absolutely  fled. 

[The  whole  of  the  preceding  illustration  is  found- 
ed upon  the  false  supposition,  that  the  Hebrew  nW, 
mesilldh,  means  every  where  causeway,  or  elevated 
road.  This  is,  no  doubt,  its  original  meaning;  but 
there  can  be  also  no  doubt  that,  like  oiu*  word  high- 
way, it  had  departed  from  its  primitive  sense,  and 
signified,  in  general,  any  public  way  or  high-road. 
This  is  its  meaning  in  Judg.  xx.  31,  32 ;  1  Sam.  vi, 
12.  In  like  manner  it  is  used  Prov.  xvi.  17,  in  a 
metaphorical  sense,  for  way,  i.  e.  walk  or  manner  of 
life.  In  the  passage  of  Isaiah,  therefore,  above 
quoted,  (Ixii.  10.)  the  rendering  of  the  English  ver- 
sion, highway,  is  more  appropriate  than  the  one  pro- 
posed. In  other  respects,  too,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  see  in  what  the  proposed  version  of  the  whole 
passage  is  in  any  way  superior  to  that  of  our  com- 
mon English  Bible ;  since  the  sense  is  precisely  the 
same. 

The  same  praise  of  simplicity  and  directness  can- 
not, however,  be  given  to  the  English  version  of  Ps. 
Ixxxiv.  5,  in  which  the  same  Hebrew  word  occurs, 
and  is  there  rendered  ways.  To  help  out  the  sense, 
as  they  supposed,  the  translators  have  interpolated 
the  words  of  them ;  making  the  clause  read,  "  in 
whose  heart  arc  the  ways  of  them ;"  a  passage  which 
is  probably  not  less  inexplicable  to  the  English  reader, 
than  if  it  had  remained  in  the  original  Hebrew. 
This  Psalm  was  apparently  composed  while  the  in- 
spired writer  was  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem,  either 
in  exile  or  detained  by  other  causes,  and  thus  de- 
j)rived  of  the  privilege  of  worshipping  Jehovah  in 
his  sanctuary.  He  is  thus  led  to  pour  out  his  heart 
before  God,  and  express  his  longing  desires  again  to 
be  present  at  the  public  national  worship  of  the  tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem.  "  Even  the  birds,"  he  says,  "  may 
dwell  around  thine  altars ;  (see  Altar  ;)  and  how 
happy  are  they  who  inhabit  thy  house,  who  may 
worship  thee  continually !  Happy  they  whose  glory 
is  in  thee,  and  in  whose  heart  the  ways !"  i.  e.  the 
highways  which  lead  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  tem- 
ple is,  and  the  pleasure  of  thy  worship  is  to  be  en- 
joyed. The  sense  here  is,  "  Happy  are  those  who 
glory  in  thee,  and  who  delight  to  tread  the  way* 
which  lead  to  thy  presence ;"  in  allusion,  no  doubl» 
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to  the  journeys  made  to  Jerusalem,  when  "  the  tribes 
went  up  to  worship."  Such  are  their  joy  and  confi- 
dence in  Grod,  that  the  most  desolate  tracts  become 
to  them  as  a  fruitful  country.  (See  under  Baca.) 
They  go  on  from  strength  to  strength,  i.  e.  increasing 
in  strength, — not  like  other  travellers,  wasting  away 
with  fatigue,  but  gaining  strength  daily  as  they  ad- 
vance towards  Zion,  through  the  rejoicing  of  their 
hearts  in  view  of  the  delights  of  the  temple  wor- 
ship. Thus  the  Psalmist  describes  the  emotions  of 
those  who  thus  dwell  in  Zion,  or  who  may  visit  it 
when  tliey  will ;  and  he  expresses  his  longing  desire, 
that  this  privilege  may  again  be  his..  In  accordance 
with  this  view,  the  Psalm  may  be  translated  as 
follows : — 

How  lovely  are  thy  tabernacles,  Jehovah  of  Hosts  ! 

My  soul  longeth,  yea,  fainteth,  for  the  courts  of  Je- 
hovah ; 

My  heart  and  my  flesh  cry  out  for  the  hving  God ! 

Even  the  sparrow  hath  found  a  dwelling. 

And  the  swallow  a  nest  for  herself,  where  she  may 
place  her  young. 

Even  thine  altars,  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  my  King,  and 
my  God ! 

Happy  the  dwellers  in  thine  house,  who  continually 
praise  thee ! 

Happy  those  who  glory  in  thee ;  in  whose  hearts 
are  the  ways  to  Zion. 

Passing  through  a  vale  of  weeping  (or  desolate  val- 
ley) they  convert  it  into  a  fountain. 

Yea,  with  blessings  the  early  rain  doth  cover  it ! 

They  go  from  strength  to  strength  ;  they  appear  edch 
before  God  in  Zion.     *R. 

It  is  usually  understood  that  the  prophet  Isaiah 
(chap.  xl.  3.)  alludes  to  the  custom  ojp  sending  per- 
sons, as  we  might  say,  laborers,  pioneers,  before  a 
great  prince,  to  clear  the  way  for  his  passage. 

The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness, 

"  Prepare  (even)  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord  ; 

Make  straight  in  the   desert  tt  highway  for  our 

God; 
Every  valley  shall  be  raised ; 
And  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  lowered ; 
And  the  winding  paths  shall  be  made  straight ; 
And  the  broken  (rough)  places  level." 

It  was  the  common  practice,  when  monarchs 
travelled,  that  the  ways  were  made  or  repaired  be- 
fore them.  (See  Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  M.  iv.  30. 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  13.J  The  following  is  from  sir  Thomas 
Roe's  chaplain,  (p.  468.)  and  affords  a  happy  com- 
ment on  the  passage  :  "  I,  waiting  upon  my  lord 
embassador  two  years,  and  part  of  a  third,  and  trav- 
eUing  with  him  in  progress  with  that  king,  [the 
Mogul,]  in  the  most  temperate  months  there,  'twixt 
September  and  April,  were  in  one  of  our  progresses 
*twixt  Mandoa  and  Amadavar,  nineteen  days,  making 
but  short  journeys  in  a  wilderness,  where  (by  a  very 
great  company  sent  before  us,  to  make  those  passages 
and  places  fit  to  receive  us)  a  way  was  cut  out, 
awd  made  even,  broad  enough  for  our  conve- 
nient passage  ;  and  in  the  place  where  we  pitched 
our  tents  a  great  compass  of  ground  was  rid,  and 
made  plain  for  them,  by  grubbing  a  number  of  trees 
and  bushes ;  yet  tliere  we  went  as  readily  to  our 
tents  as  we  did  when  they  were  set  up  in  the 
plains." 

CEDAR,  a  tree  greatly  celebrated  in  the  Scrip- 


tures. A  few  are  still  standing  on  mount  Lebfty^on, 
above  Byblos  and  Tripoh  east ;  but  none  elsewhere 
in  these  mountains.  In  former  times  there  must 
have  been  a  great  abundance  of  them,  since  they 
were  used  in  so  many  extensive  buildings.  I'hese 
trees  are  remarkably  thick  and  tall ;  some  among 
them  are  from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  in  girth.  The 
cedar-tree  shoots  out  branches  at  ten  or  twelve  feet 
from  the  ground ;  they  are  large  and  distant ;  its 
leaves  are  something  like  those  of  rosemary  ;  it  is 
always  green  ;  and  distils  a  kind  of  gum,  to  which 
different  effects  are  attributed.  Cedar  wood  is  re- 
puted incorruptible  ;  it  is  beautiful,  solid,  free  from 
knots,  and  inclining  to  a  red-brown  color.  It  bears 
a  small  cone,  like  that  of  the  pine. 

The  cedar  grows  not  only  on  mount  Lebanon,  but 
in  Africa,  in  Cyprus,  in  Crete,  or  Candia.  The  wood 
was  used  in  making  statues  designed  for  duration. 
The  temple  of  Jerusalem  and  Solomon's  palace  were 
finished  with  cedar.  The  roof  of  the  temple  of  Di- 
ana at  Ephesus  was  of  cedar,  according  to  Pliny. 
In  1  Kings  x.  27,  it  is  said  that  Solomon  multiplied 
cedars  in  Judca,  till  this  tree  was  as  common  as 
sycamores  ;  which  are  very  general  there  ;  compare 
2  Chron.  i.  15 ;  ix.  27. 

The  cedar  loves  cold  and  mountainous  places , 
if  the  top  is  cut,  it  dies.  The  branches  which  it 
shoots,  lessening  as  they  rise,  give  it  the  form  of  a 
pyramid.  Le  Bruyn,  in  his  journey  to  the  Holy 
Land,  says  the  leaves  of  the  tree  point  upwards,  and 
the  fruit  hangs  downwards  ;  it  grows  like  the  cones 
of  the  pine,  but  is  longer,  harder,  and  fuller,  and  not 
easily  separated  from  the  stalk.  It  contains  a  seed 
like  that  of  the  cypress,  and  yields  a  glutinous,  thick 
sort  of  resin,  transparent,  and  of  a  strong  smell, 
which  does  not  run,  but  falls  drop  by  drop.  This 
author  tells  us,  that  having  measured  two  cedars  on 
mount  Lebanon,  he  found  one  to  be  fifty  palms  in 
girth  ;  the  other  forty-seven.  Naturalists  distinguish 
several  sorts  of  cedars ;  but  we  speak  here  only  of 
that  of  Lebanon,  the  only  one  mentioned  in  the  Bi- 
ble. The  wood  was  used  not  only  for  beams,  for 
planks  which  covered  edifices,  and  for  ceilings  to 
apartments,  but  likewise  for  beams  in  the  walls,  1 
Kings  vi.  36 ;  vii.  12  ;  Ezra  vi.  3,  4. 

In  the  purification  of  a  leper,  cedar- wood,  togeth- 
er with  hyssop,  was  to  be  used,  in  sprinkling  the 
leper.  Lev.  xiv.  4,  6. 

[This  celebrated  tree,  the  Pinus  cedrus  of  botanists, 
is  not  peculiar  to  mount  Lebanon,  but  grows  also 
upon  mounts  Amanus  and  Taurus  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Levant ;  but  does  not  else- 
where reach  the  size  and  height  of  those  on  Leba- 
non. It  has  also  been  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of 
Europe  ;  two  venerable  individuals  of  this  species 
exist  at  Chiswick  in  England  ;  and  there  is  a  very 
beautiful  one  in  the  Jardin  des  plantes  in  Paris.  The 
beauty  of  this  tree  consists  in  the  proportion  and 
symmetry  of  its  wide-spreading  branches.  The  gum, 
which  exudes  both  from  the  trunk  and  the  cones  or 
fruit,  is,  according  to  Schulz,  (Leitungen,  &c.  v.  p. 
459.)  "  soft  like  balsam  ;  its  fragrance  is  like  that  of 
the  balsam  of  Mekka.  Every  thing  about  this  tree 
has  a  strong  balsamic  odor ;  and  hence  the  whole 
grove  is  so  pleasant  and  fragrant,  that  it  is  delightful 
to  walk  in  it."  This  is  probably  the  smell  of  LtAa^ 
non  spoken  of  in  Cant.  iv.  11  ;  Hos.  xiv.  6.  The 
wood  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  building,  because  it  if 
not  subject  to  decay,  nor  to  be  eaten  of  worms  J 
hence  it  was  much  used  for  rafters,  and  for  boardi 
with  which  to  cover  houses  and  form  the  floors  anc 
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ceilings  of  rooms.  The  palace  of  Persepolia,  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  and  Solomon's  palace,  were  all 
in  this  way  built  with  cedar  ;  and  the  latter  especially 
appears  to  have  had  in  it  such  a  quantity  of  this 
wootl,  that  it  was  called  "  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon,"  1  Kings  vii.  2  ;  x.  17.  The  ships  of  the 
Tyrians  had  also  masts  of  cedar,  Ezek.  xxvii.  5. 

Of  the  forests  of  cedars  which  once  covered 
Lebanon,  only  a  small  remnant  is  left.  A  single 
grove  only  is  now  found,  lying  a  little  off  from  the 
road  which  crosses  mount  Lebanon  from  Baalbec  to 
Tripoli,  at  some  distance  below  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  on  the  western  side, — at  the  foot,  indeed, 
3f  the  highest  sunmiit  or  ridge  of  Lebanon.  This 
grove  consists  of  a  few  very  old  trees,  intermingled 
witli  a  large  number  of  younger  ones.  The  former 
are  the  j>atriarchs  of  the  vegetable  world ;  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  were  ancient  three  hundred  years  ago  ; 
but  their  number  is  decreasing,  as  the  oldest  decay 
or  are  destroyed.  In  1550,  the  number  of  these  an- 
cient trees  is  stated  by  Bellonius  at  28  ;  from  that 
time  down  to  1818,  they  are  stated  at  24,  23,  16,  12, 
and  7.  Mr.  Fisk,  in  1823,  says  there  are  6  or  8  of 
the  largest ;  but  does  not  see  the  propriety  of  the 
statements  just  enumerated.  See  the  extract  from 
his  journal  below.  As  the  subject  is  interesting,  the 
following  extracts  from  various  travellers  who  have 
visited  the  spot,  are  subjoined.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  account  given  by  Mr.  Fisk  is  the  most  full  and 
satisfactory. 

Maundrell  writes,  in  1696,  as  follows :  "  These 
noble  trees  grow  amongst  the  snow,  near  the  highest 
part  of  Lebanon,  and  are  remarkable,  £is  well  for 
their  own  age  and  largeness,  as  for  those  frequent 
allusions  made  to  them  in  the  word  of  Grod.  Here 
are  some  of  them  very  old,  and  of  a  prodigious 
bulk,  and  others  younger,  of  a  smaller  size.  Of  the 
former  I  could  reckon  up  only  sixteen^  and  the  latter 
are  very  numerous.  I  measured  one  of  the  largest, 
and  found  it  twelve  yards  six  inches  in  girth,  and 
yet  sound,  and  thirty-seven  yards  in  the  spread  of  its 
boughs.  At  about  five  or  six  yards  from  the  ground, 
it  was  divided  into  five  limbs,  each  of  which  was 
equal  to  a  great  tree." 

Pococke,  in  1738,  describes  them  with  greater 
minuteness:  "The  cedars  form  a  grove  about  a 
mile  in  circumference,  which  consists  of  some  large 
cedars,  that  are  near  to  one  another,  a  great  number 
of  young  cedars,  and  some  pines.  The  great  ce- 
dars, at  some  distance,  look  like  very  large  spread- 
ing oaks;  the  bodies  of  the  trees  are  short,  dividing 
at  bottom  into  three  or  four ;  some  of  which,  grow- 
ing up  together  for  about  ten  feet,  appear  something 
like  those  Gothic  columns  which  seem  U.  be  com- 
posed of  several  pillars.  Higher  up,  they  begin  to 
spread  horizontally.  The  young  cedars  are  not 
easily  known  from  pines ;  I  observed,  they  bear  a 
greater  quantity  of  fruit  than  the  large  ones.  The 
wood  does  not  differ  from  white  deal  in  appearance, 
nor  does  it  seem  to  be  harder.  It  has  a  fine  smell 
but  not  so  fragrant  as  the  juniper  of  America,  which 
is  commonly  called  cedar  ;  and  it  also  falls  short  of 
it  in  beauty.  I  took  a  piece  of  the  wood  from  a 
great  tree  that  was  blown  down  by  the  wind,  and 
left  there  to  roL  There  arejifleen  large  ones  stand- 
ing."    (Descr.  of  the  East,  b.  ii.  c.  5.) 

Burckhardt  speaks  of  the  cedars,  in  1810,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  They  stand  on  uneven  ground,  and  form  a 
small  wood.  Of  the  oldest  and  best  looking  trees,  I 
counted  eleven  or  twelve ;  twenty-five  were  very 
large  ones,  about  fifty   of  middling  size,  and  more 


than  three  hundred  smaller  and  voung  ones.  The 
oldest  trees  are  distinguished  by  having  the  folia^ 
and  small  branches  at  the  top  only,  and  by  four,  five, 
or  even  seven  trunks  springing  fi-om  one  base.  The 
branches  and  foliage  of  tlie  others  were  lower  ;  but 
I  saw  none  whose  leaves  touched  the  ground,  Uke 
tliose  in  Kew  gardens.  The  trunks  of  the  old  trees 
are  covered  with  the  names  of  travellers  and  other 
persons  who  have  visited  them.  I  saw  a  date  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  trunks  of  the  oldest  trees 
seem  to  be  quite  dead ;  the  wood  is  of  a  gray  tint.  1 
took  oflT  a  piece  of  one  of  them,  but  it  was  after- 
wards stolen."    (Travels  in  Syr.  p.  19.) 

Dr.  Richardson  visited  the  cedars  in  his  way  from 
Baalbec  to  Tripoli,  in  1818.  From  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  the  descent  towards  the  west,  he 
says,  "is  rather  precipitous,  and  winds,  by  a  long, 
circuitous  direction,  down  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
In  a  few  minutes  we  came  in  sight  of  the  far-famed 
cedars,  tliat  lay  down  before  us  on  our  right.  At 
first,  they  appeared  like  a  dark  spot  on  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  and  afterwards  like  a  clump  of  dwarf- 
ish shrubs  that  possessed  neither  dignity  nor  beauty, 
nor  any  thing  that  entitled  them  to  a  visit,  but  the 
name.  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  we  reached 
them.  They  are  large,  and  tall,  and  beautiful,  the 
most  picturesque  productions  of  the  vegetable  world 
that  we  had  seen.  There  are  in  this  clump  two 
generations  of  trees  ;  the  oldest  are  large  and  massy, 
rearing  their  heads  to  an  enormous  height,  and 
spreading  their  branches  afar.  We  measured  one 
of  them,  which  we  afterwards  saw  was  not  the 
largest  in  the  clump,  and  found  it  thirty-two  feet  in 
circumference.  Seven  of  these  trees  have  a  particu- 
larly ancient  appearance  ;  the  rest  are  younger,  but 
equally  tall,  though,  for  want  of  space,  their  branches 
are  Jiot  so  spreading.  The  clump  is  so  small,  that  a 
person  may  walk  round  it  in  half  an  hour.  The  old 
cedars  are  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  Lebanon. 
Young  trees  are  occasionally  met  with ;  they  are 
very  productive,  and  cast  many  seeds  annually.  The 
surface  all  round  is  covered  with  rock  and  stone, 
with  a  partial  but  luxuriant  vegetation  springing  up 
in  the  interstices." 

Under  date  of  October  4, 1823,  the  American  mis- 
sionaries, Messrs.  Fisk  and  King,  record  in  their 
journal  the  following  description  of  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon  :  "Taking  a  guide,  we  set  out  for  the  ce- 
dars, going  a  little  south  of  east.  In  about  two  hours 
we  came  in  sight  of  them,  and  in  another  hour 
reached  them.  Instead  of  being  on  the  highest 
summit  of  Lebanon,  as  has  sometimes  been  said, 
they  are  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain,  in 
what  may  be  considered  as  the  arena  of  a  vast  am- 
phitheatre, opening  to  the  west,  with  high  mountains 
on  the  north,  south,  and  east.  The  cedars  stand  on 
five  or  six  gentle  elevations,  and  occupy  a  s])ot  of 
ground  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
ence. I  walked  around  it  in  fifteen  minutes.  We 
measured  a  number  of  the  trees.  The  largest  is  up- 
wards of  40  feet  in  circumference.  Six  or  eight 
otliers  are  also  very  large,  several  of  them  nearly 
tlic  size  of  the  largest.  But  each  of  these  was 
iiianijestly  two  trees  or  more,  which  have  grown 
together,  and  now  form  one.  They  generally  sepa- 
rate a  few  feet  from  the  ground  into  the  original 
trees.  The  handsomest  and  tallest  are  those  of  two 
or  three  feet  in  diameter,  the  body  straight,  the 
branches  almost  horizontal,  forming  a  beautiful  cone, 
and  casting  a  goodly  shade.  We  measured  th« 
ienjyrth  of  two  by  the  shade,  and  found  each  abon 
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a*/  feet  The  largest  are  not  so  high,  but  some  of 
the  others,  I  think,  are  a  little  higher.  They  produce 
a  conical  fruit,  in  shape  and  size  like  that  of  the  pine. 
I  counted  them,  and  made  the  whole  number  389. 
Mr.  King  counted  them,  omitting  the  small  saplings, 
and  made  the  number  321.  I  know  not  why  trav- 
ellers and  authors  have  so  long  and  so  generally 
fiven  '28,  20,  15,  5,  or  7,  as  the  number  of  the  cedars, 
t  is  true,  that  "of  those  of  superior  size  and  antiqui- 
ty," there  are  not  a  great  number ;  but  then  there 
is  a  regular  gradation  in  size,  from  the  largest  down 
to  the  merest  sapling.  One  man,  of  whom  I  inquir- 
ed, told  me  that  there  are  cedars  in  other  places  on 
mount  Lebanon,  but  he  could  not  tell  where.  Sev- 
eral others,  to  whoin  I  have  [)ut  the  question,  have 
unanhnousiy  assured  me  that  these  are  the  only 
cedars  which  exini  on  the  mountain.  They  are  call- 
ed in  Arabic  ary.  The  Maronites  tell  me  that  they 
have  au  ainujal  faHi,  which  they  call  the  Feast  of  the 
Cedars.  Before  seeing  the  cetlars,  1  had  met  with  a 
European  traveller  who  bad  just  visited  them.  He 
gave  a  sliort  accouiu  of  them,  and  concluded  with 
saying,  "  It  is  as  with  miracles  ;  the  wonder  all  van- 
ishes when  you  reach  the  spot."  What  is  there  at 
which  an  infidel  cannot  sneer.?  Yet  let  even  an  in- 
fidel put  himself  in  the  place  of  an  Asiatic  passing 
from  barren  desert  to  barren  desert,  traversing  oceans 
of  sand  and  mountains  of  naked  rock,  accustomed  to 
countries  like  Egypt,  Arabia,  Judea,  and  Asia  Minor, 
al)ounding,  in  the  best  [ilaces,  only  witli  shrubbery 
and  fruit  trees;  let  him,  with  the  feelings  of  such  a 
man,  climb  the  ragged  rocks,  and  f)a6s  the  open  ra- 
vines of  Lebanon,  and  suddenly  descry,  among  the 
hills,  a  gi-ove  of  300  trees  such  as  the  cedars  actually 
are,  even  at  the  present  day,  and  he  will  confess  that 
a  fine  comparison  in  Amos  ii.  9,  "  Whose  height  was 
as  the  heiglu  of  the  cedars,  and  he  was  strong  as  the 
oaks."  Let  him,  after  a  long  ride  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  sit  down  under  the  shade  of  a  cedar,  and  contem- 
plate the  exact  conical  form  of  its  top,  and  the  beau- 
tiful symmetry  of  its  branches,  and  he  will  no  longer 
wonder  that  David  compared  the  people  of  Israel, 
in  the  days  of  their  [)rosperity,  to  the  "goodly  ce- 
dars," Psalm  Ixxx.  10.  A  traveller,  who  had  just 
left  the  forests  of  America,  might  think  this  little 
grove  of  cedars  not  worthy  of  so  nmch  notice,  but 
the  man  who  knows  how  rare  large  trees  are  in  Asia, 
and  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  timber  for  building, 
will  feel  at  once  that  what  is  said  in  Scripture  of 
these  trees  is  perfectly  natural.  It  is  probable  that 
in  the  days  of  Solomon  and  Hiram,  there  were  ex- 
tensive forests  of  cedars  on  Lebanon.  A  variety  of 
causes  may  have  contributed  to  their  diminution  and 
almost  total  extinction.  Yet,  in  comparison  with  all 
the  other  trees  that  I  have  seen  on  the  mountain,  the 
few  that  remain  may  still  be  called  "  the  glory  of 
Lebanon."  (Missionary  Herald,  182-4.  p.  270.)  *R. 
CENCHREA,  a  port  of  Corinth,  whence  Paul  sail- 
ed f-r  Ephesus,  Acts  xviii.  18.  [It  was  situated  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  isthmus,  about  70  stadia  from 
Jie  city.  The  other  port,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
isthmus,  was  Lechoeum.     R. 

CENSER,  a  vessel  in  which  fire  and  incense  were 
carried  in  certain  parts  of  the  Hebrew  worship.  It 
appears,  from  numerous  instances,  that  the  services 
of  divine  worship,  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
e8(;mbled  those  usually  addressed  to  monarchs  and 
iovereigns  among  the  orientals;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  the  Hebrews  directed  them  to  a 
person  understood  to  be  resident  in  the  sanctuary, 
before  which,  ar.d  in  which,  they  were   performed! 


This  Botion  of  Jewish  services  was  so  strong  amotig 
tlie  heathen,  that  we  find  they  reported  the  object 
of  worship  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  to  be  an  old 
man  with  a  long  beard.  That  report  might  possibly 
originate  in  the  description  of  the  Ancitnt  of  days^hy 
the  prophet  Daniel.  However  that  might  be,  it  is 
generally  concluded  that  the  attendants  on  the  tem- 
ple were  nearly  similar  to  the  attendants  on  royalty 
and  dignity  in  general ;  and  many  external  acts  ol 
worship  were  of  the  same  appearance  and  import. 
We  have  no  custom  of  burning  perfumes,  as  a  mode 
of  doing  honor ;  and  though  the  church  of  Rome 
has  adopted  the  use  of  the  censer,  and  fimiigation,  it 
is  as  a  part  of  sacred  worship,  not  of  dvU  gratulation. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  East,  fumigation  fi)rmsapart 
of  civil  entertainment ;  and  is  never  omitted  when  it 
is  intended  to  comphment  a  guest.  Being  thus  gen- 
eral, and  indeed  indispensable,  in  Asiatic  manners,  it 
was  received  anciently  into  divine  worship ;  and  the 
priests  in  their  ordinary  service,  as  well  as  the  high- 
priest  in  the  most  solemn  acts  of  his  public  ministra- 
tion, used  incense — a  cloud  of  incense,  in  approach- 
ing to  the  more  innnediate  presence  of  Go<i. 

Little  is  known  on  the  form  and  nature  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  censer.  The  censers  which  have 
been  received  from  heathen  antiquity,  and  those 
used  in  the  Romish  worship  also,  being  suspended  by 
chains,  give,  not  unfrequently,  erroneous  ideas  of  this 
sacred  utensil,  as  employed  among  the  Jews.  The 
Hebrew  has  two  words,  both  rendered  censtr  in  our 
translation.  The  first  (nnnr,  machtdh)  describes  the 
censers  of  Aaron,  and  of  Korah  and  his  company, 
Lev.  x.  1  ;  Numb.  xvi.  6.  It  appears,  that  these  were 
of  brass,  or  copper  ;  also,  that  after  the  death  of  those 
who  had  [Presumptuously  used  them,  they  were  beaten 
into  hrocul  ])latfis  for  a  covering  to  the  altar.  From 
this  applicative  r^f  them,  we  infer  that  they  were  not 
casty  nor  of  great  thickness,  nor  made  of  small 
pieces ;  but  that  they  were  thin,  and  their  plates  of 
considerable  surface.  This  term  continued  to  denote 
a  censer  under  the  monarchy ;  for  we  read,  1  Kings 
vii.  .50,  and  2  Chron.  iv.  22,  of  censers  {mm  ,  machtoth) 
of  gdd,  made  by  Solomon.  [This  Hebrew  word, 
according  to  its  etymology,  would  signify  a  fire-pan^ 
or  cofd-pan,  and  was  probably  not  much  different,  as 
to  form,  from  a  fire  shovel ;  which  agrees  well  with 
the  above  suggestions.     R. 

From  2  Chron.  xxvi.  19,  we  learn  that  king  Uzziah 
attempted  to  "  burn  incense  in  tlie  house  of  the  Lord 
having  a  censer  in  his  hand."  The  word  is  diflferent 
from  the  former,  (nni:pc,  mikth-eth)  and  seems  to  im- 
port an  implement  of  another  shape.  It  was  proba- 
bly of  a  civil,  if  not  a  profane,  (possibly,  of  an  idola- 
trous,) nature  ;  for  Ezekiel  says,  (viii.  11.)  that  tho 
seventy  apostate  Jews  engaged  in  idolatrous  worshij' 
had  every  man  his  censer  [mikUreth)  in  his  hand 
The  same  may  be  inferred  from  2  Chron.  xxx.  14, 
where  it  is  recorded,  that  Hezekiah  and  his  people 
took  away  the  idolatrous  altars  that  were  in  Jerusa 
lem ;  with  all  the  censers  for  incense.  However,  it 
must  not  hastily  be  concluded  that  this  article  was 
wholly  idolatrous;  for  we  read,  in  Exod.  xxx.  1, 
"  Thou  shalt  make  an  altar  (n-^top  -i-^p^,  mihtar  ketdreth) 
to  fiime  with  perfume,  i.  e.  to  burn  incense  thereon  r 
so  that  this  kind  also  was  legally  adopted  in  divine 
worship.  It  deserves  notice,  that  those  who  used 
these  censers  are  described  as  holding  them  in  their 
hiinds  ;  but  this  position  is  not,  that  we  recollect,  as- 
cribed to  the  machtdh,  or  censer  of  Aaron.  Thiis 
leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  miktireth  may  b-i 
considered  as  a  kind  of  censer,  carried  in  the  hand 
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lot  alone,  as  the  heat  arising  from  the  burning  em 
lers  it  contamed  would  be  disagreeably  great,  but  in 
.  kind  of  dish,  which  dish,  with  the  censer  in  it,  was 
ilaced  on  the  altar  of  incense,  and  there  left,  diffbs- 
Qg  a  smoke,  morning  and  evening,  during  the  trim- 
ning  of  the  lamps,  &c.  Exod.  xxx.  7,  8.  Apparently, 
his  wda  regarded  as  an  inferior  kind  of  censer,  ap- 
»ropriate  to  the  priests,  and  common  to  them  all ; 
»ut  whether  the  other  kind  (the  inachtdh)  was  pecu- 
iar  to  the  high-priest,  is  not  clear :  we  find  it  used 
>y  the  sons  of  Aaron,  (Lev.  x.  i.)  but  that  was  an  ir- 
egwlarity,  and  was  punished  as  such.  It  is  men- 
iioned,  also,  as  being  employed  by  250  of  the  associ- 
iies  of  Korah  ;  but  that  wna  in  rebelhon,  and  proved 
atal  to  the  transgressors. 

[The  Hebrew  word  for  this  species  of  censer 
rnc;-":)  signifies,  properly,  incense-jtan^  i.  e.  a  vessel 
or  burning  incense.  It  differs  from  the  former  kind, 
herefore,  in  the  etymology  of  its  name  ;  but  that  it  dif- 
ers  from  it  in  any  other  way,  we  have  no  means  of 
iscertaining.  The  diflTerence  which  it  is  here  at- 
empted  to  estabhsh,  rests,  therefore,  merely  on  con- 
ecture.  The  two  names  may  have  not  improbably 
ignified  the  same  identical  instrument ;  being  called 
n  one  case, ^re-/?an,  because  it  contained  fire  ;  and  in 
tie  other,  smoke-pan,  or  incense-pan,  because  incense 
vas  j)ui  upon  the  fire  within  it.  So  of  the  remarks 
rhich  follow ;  except  that  the  Greek  (fiuXt,  means 
lOt  vial,  but  bowl,  dish.  R. 
A  similar  distinction  of  censers  is  observed  in  the 
New  Testament ;  for  the  tweu- 
^^^  ty-four  elders  (Rev.  v.  8.)  had 

^v^^^        golden     vials     full     of   odors; 
^^"*?  [ipiuXaq) — but  (chap.  viii.  3.)  the 

angel  had  a  golden  censer, 
(Xi(iavvnor.)  These  vials  were 
not  small  bottJes,  such  as  we 
call  vicds ;  which  idea  arises  in- 
stantly by  association  in  our 
minds ;  but  they  were  of  the 
nature  of  the  censers  and  dish- 
es, above  spoken  of,  (compared 
by  Doddridge  to  a  tea-cup  and 
aucer.)  This  gives  a  very  different  idea  to  chap. 
[v.  8  ;  xvi.  1,  &c.  of  the  same  book,  where  the  vials 
laving  the  wrath  of  God,  are  poured  out ;  for  if  they 
;ontained  Jlre,  that  is  a  fit  emblem  of  wrath ;  and 
nirning  embers  may  be  described  as  poured  out  from 
I  a  censer,  with  great  pro- 

pri(!ty.  Nothing  can  be 
more  apparent,  if  we 
sujjposr,  for  instance,  the 
covering  of  the  censer  to 
be  wholly  removed ;  in 
which  state  the  bowl  of 
it,  perhaps,  may  be  that 
described  by  the  Apoca- 
lyptic writer  as  a  vial ; 
and  it  might  convenient- 
ly contain  the  fire  to  be 
wured  oxU  from  it.  This  is  [)erfectly  agreeable  to  its 
brm  and  services  as  a  censer,  and  to  the  nature  and 
ise  of  the  ancient  censer*. 

We  ouglit  also  to  remark,  that  bearing  censers  is 
ji  office  of  servants,  in  attendance  on  their  superi- 
irs  ; — the  same  oflfice  anciently,  in  the  temple,  no 
loubt,  denoted  waiting  on  the  Deity — being  occu- 
>ied  in  his  service — in  attendance  on  him.  This 
iction,  therefor<»,  demonstrates  the  devotedntss  to  felse 
fods,  of  those  who  worshipped  them,  by  bearing  cen- 
ers   to   honor  their  images ;  especially  when   it  is 


recollected,  that  offering  incense  was  connected  with 
addresses  and  prayers. 

CENTURION,  an  oflBcer  commanding  a  hundred 
soldiers :  similar  to  our  captain  in  modem  times.  (See 
Adam's  Rom.  Antiq.  p.  370.) 

CEPHAS,  a  Syriac  name  given  to  Peter,  which  by 
the  Greeks  was  rendered  Petros,  and  by  the  Latins 
Petrus,  both  signifying  stone,  or  rock.     See  Peter. 

CERASTES,  a  serpent  so  called,  because  it  has 
horns  on  its  forehead.  It  hides  in  the  sand,  is  of  a  sandy 
color,  crawls  slanting  on  its  side,  and  seems  to  hist 
when  in  motion.  The  word  occurs  only  in  Gen.  xlix. 
17  :  "  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  a  cerastes, 
(in  the  English  text  adder,  in  the  margin  arrow-snake, 
that  is,  the  dart-snake,  or  jacvlus,)  in  the  path."  The 
Hebrew  po-oc,  shephiphon,  is  by  some  interpreted  asp, 
by  others  f-uiilisk ;  but  Bochart  prefers  the  cerastes. 

CEREMONIES,  the  external  rites  of  rehgiou. 
Esseptial  ivorship  is  that  of  the  heart  and  mind — 
worship  n  spirit  and  in  truth ;  but  still,  ceremonies 
^ild  external  worship  make  a  part,  and  a  necesstiry 
})'i:t,  of  religion.  Without  them,  religious  services 
would  be  confusion,  and  WH)rship  would  degenerate 
into  superstition.  Under  the  old  covenant,  God  first 
dehvered  the  great  precepts  of  his  law.  No  ceremonies 
were  prescribed  till  afterwards ;  and  they  were  then 
intencled  to  check  that  inclination  which  the  Hebrews 
had  discovered  for  idolatry,  and  to  burthen  them 
with  the  yoke  of  ceremonies,  (Acts  xv.  10.)  that  they 
might  be  induced  to  desire,  with  more  ardor,  the 
coming  of  their  great  Deliverer.  In  the  new  cove- 
nant, few  ceremonies  are  enjoined ;  and  they  are 
employed  as  means  only,  not  as  the  end  ;  and  in  con- 
descension to  the  weakness  of  the  worshippers,  who 
are  men,  and  not  emgels. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Jews  were  imitated  from  the  Egyptians,  or  vice 
versa.  Sir  John  M  trsham  and  Dr.  Spencer  have  at- 
tempted to  prove  the  former ;  and  they  have  had 
many  followers.  Indeed  there  is  great  resemblance 
between  certain  ceremonies,  which  were  common  to 
both  people  ;  while  in  other  particulars  there  are  dif- 
ferences which  appear  to  be  even  studied.  Moses, 
from  condescension  to  the  customs,  prejudices,  hu- 
mors, inclinations,  and  even  hardness  of  the  Hebrews' 
hearts,  may  have  permitted  or  prohibited  certain 
practices,  which  were  permitted  or  prohibited  among 
the  Egyptians ;  and  he  might,  for  the  same  reasons, 
borrow  something  from  the  forms  of  their  temples 
and  their  altars. 

But  there  is  another  consideration,  which  has  been 
suggested,  and  that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in 
the  determination  of  this  question.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, that  the  origin  of  many  religious  rites  is 
to  be  assigned  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  establish- 
ment either  of  the  Egyptian  or  the  Jewish  polity. 
Now,  it  was  by  no  means  fit  that  Moses  should  re- 
ject such  merely  because  they  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Egyptians.  Why  should  he,  for  instance,  refuse 
to  adopt  the  rite  of  sacrifice,  because  tliis  rite  was 
common  among  heathen  nations  ?  Was  it  not  also 
a  traditionary  mode  of  worship  derived  from  the  ear- 
hest  ages,  and  the  most  sacred  sources  ?  Was  it  not 
transmitted  to  the  Hebrews  from  their  ancestors 
also .''  Was  it  not  practised  by  all  whose  memory 
they  venerated  ?  Why  should  he  omit  to  notice  the 
new  moons  ?  Such  had  been  the  custom — the  patri- 
archal custom — from  time  immemorial.  In  short  it 
should  appear  that,  in  fact,  God  had  given  to  man 
certain  ordinances ;  and  his  posterity  throughout  the 
world  retained  more  or  less  of  them.     So  mucb  ol 
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them  a§  the  Egyptians  had  retained,  though  inter- 
mingled among  others  not  so  authorized,  Moses 
adopted — so  far  he  was  tlie  instrument  of  reform^ 
ing  the  rehgious  worship  of  his  time — cuad  to  these 
institutions,  thus  sifted  from  the  chaff  of  human  ad- 
ditions, he  added  others  congenial  in  their  nature, 
particularly  adapted  to  the  temper,  circumstances, 
and  future  situation  of  the  Jewish  people.  These 
additions  are  truly  the  Mosaic,  and  were  intended  to 
preserve  that  people  distinct  and  separate  from  all 
others.  How  well  they  have  answered  this  purpose, 
appears  not  only  from  the  evidences  of  it  in  their 
history,  but  from  what,  in  their  present  dispersed 
state,  they  daily  offer  to  our  eyes.  Are  they  not  now 
a  distinct  people,  still  preserved  as  memorials  con- 
firming historic  truth,  while  nations  much  more  pow- 
erful, and  which  long  triumphed  over  them,  are 
extinct — mingled  among  those  who  have  conquered 
them — and  no  longer  nations  ? — This  leads  us  to  re- 
flect, that  the  design  of  these  rites  was  not  merely  to 
keep  the  Jews  from  idolatry,  but  that,  after  they 
were  no  longer  exposed  to  that  temptation,  they 
should  be  thereby  preserved  as  a  standing  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  prophecy,  of  the  providence  of  God 
displayed  toward  them,  and  especially  of  the  verity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  of  his  apostles,  and  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  general.  Such  they  will  continue,  so  long 
as  their  testimony  continues  to  be  needful. 

CESAR,  CESARiEA,  see  Cjesar,  Cjesarea. 

CESTIUS  GALLUS,  a  Roman  governor  of  Sy- 
ria, under  whose  government  the  Jews  began  their 
rebellion,  A.  D.  66. 

CHAFF,  the  refuse  of  winnowed  corn.  The  un- 
godly are  represented  as  the  chaff*;  a  simile  most 
forcible  and  appropriate.  Whatever  defence  they 
may  afford  to  the  saints,  who  are  the  wheat,  they  are 
in  themselves  worthless  and  inconstant,  easily  driven 
about  with  false  doctrines,  aid  will  ultimately  be 
driven  away  by  the  blast  of  God  s  wrath.  Psalm  i.  4  ; 
Matt  iii.  12,  &c.  False  doctrines  are  called  chaff*; 
they  are  unproductive,  and  cannot  abide  the  trial  of 
the  word  and  Spirit  of  God,  Jer.  xxiii.  28.  See  Bap- 
tism BY  FiRK. 

CHALCEDONY,  a  precious  stone,  in  color  hke  a 
carbuncle.  Rev.  xxi.  19.  It  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Chalcedon,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  oppo- 
site to  Byzantium.  It  comprises  several  varieties, 
one  of  which  is  the  modem  camelian.  Some  have 
BRipposed  this  to  be  the  stone  also  called  nopheCy  Exod. 
xxviii.  18.  translated  "emerald." 

CHALDEA,  a  country  in  Asia,  the  capital  of 
which,  in  its  widest  extent,  was  Babylon.  (See 
Babylon.)  It  was  originally  of  small  extent,  but  the 
empire  being  afterwards  very  much  enlarged,  the 
name  is  generally  taken  in  a  more  extensive  sense, 
and  includes  Babylonia.     See  Chaldeans. 

CHALDEANS.  This  name  is  taken,  (1.)  for  the 
people  of  Chaldea,  and  the  subjects  of  that  empire 
generally.  (2.)  For  philosophers,  namralists,  or 
soothsayers,  whose  pnncipal  employment  was  the 
study  of  mathematics  and  astrology  ;  by  which  they 
pretended  to  foreknow  the  destiny  of  men  bom  un- 
der certain  constellations. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  name  and  deriva- 
tion of  th(i  Chaldeans  being  great,  it  may  be  proper 
to  introduce  a  few  considerations  on  tlie  subject ; 
■ome  of  them,  for  their  matter,  are  principally  taken 
from  Mr.  Bryant ;  though  the  conclusion  they  are 
intended  to  support,  will  differ  conaiderably  from  the 
hypothesis  of  that  very  learned  writer.  Scri[)ture 
ioefl  not  afford  any  name  from  which  the  appellation 


Caadim  can  be  regularly  derived ;  but,  Mr.  Taylon 
thinks,  we  may  safely  consider  the  Babylonians  and 
the  Casdim  as  being  in  whole,  or  in  part,  the  same 
people  ;  for  we  read  that — "  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  Babylon,  was  a  Chaldean,  (Ccwrfia,)"  Ezra  v.  Ijf 
that — when  Darius  the  Mede  obtained  the  throne  off 
Babylon,  he  was  made  king  over  the  realm  of  the! 
Chaldees,  (Ccwrfim,)  Dan.  ix.  1.  that — when  the  Baby- 
lonian army  besieged  Jerusalem,  it  was  the  army  of 
the  Chaldees,  (Ccw</m,)(2  Kings  xxv.  4,  10  ;  Jer.  Hi. 
8.J  and — Babylon  being  called  "  the  beauty  of  thej 
Chaldees'  excellence,"  (Isa.  xiii.  19.)  is  evidence  suf- 
ficient to  this  point  By  inquiring  who  were  the 
Babylonians,  we  may  approach,  he  remarks,  toward 
determining  who  were  the  Chaldeans  ;  and  if  we 
look  to  Gen.  xi.  2.  we  shall  find  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country  journeyed  from  the  East,  Kcdenu, 
which  Kedem  he  fixes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cau- 
casus. We  are  next  to  remember  that  these  Chal 
dees  worshipped  fire,  and  light,  under  the  name  of 
^ur,  C7r,  Or,  or  Our,  all  words  of  the  same  sound, 
and  varied  only  in  spelling  or  in  writing,  by  different 
nations ;  so  that,  whether  we  find  AurUcB,,  or  Ourit<£, 
the  meaning  is  the  same.  The  following  are  testi- 
monies to  our  purpose  : — 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  great  river  Ind 

The  southern  Scuthse  dwell :  which  river  pays 

Its  watery  tribute  to  that  mighty  sea. 

Styled  Erythrean.     Far  removed  its  source, 

Amid  the  stormy  cliffs  of  Caucasus : 

Descending  thence  through  many  a  winding  vale^ 

It  separates  vast  nations.     To  the  west 

The  Orit^  live. 

Meaning,  that  the  Auritse  live  west  of  the  source  of 
the  Indus,  in  mount  Caucasus ;  which  the  reader 
will  find  agrees  with  our  position  of  Kedem.  This 
is  Mr.  Bryant's  version  of  a  passage  in  the  poet  Di- 
onysius.  (Anc.  Mythi  vol.  iii.  p.  226.)  He  says, 
(Obs.  253.)  "The  Chaldeans  were  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  country  called  by  their  name 
there  are  no  other  principals,  to  whom  we  may  refer 
their  original.  They  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
early  constituted  and  settled  of  any  people  on  earth. 
They  seem  to  be  the  only  people  which  did  not  mi- 
grate at  the  general  dispersion.  They  extended  to 
Egypt  west ;  and  eastward  to  the  Ganges."  Mr. 
Taylor  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  by  means  of  captain 
Wilford's  account  of  Caucasus,  under  that  article, 
we  may  conceive,  without  much  danger  of  error,  of 
the  Sanscrit  CPhasas,  Chasyas,  and  the  Scripture 
Casdim,  as  being  closely  related,  if  not  the  same 
people,  originally  ;  for  we  learn,  as  he  adds,  that 
"  they  are  a  very  ancient  tribe,"  are  mentioned  in  the 
Institutes  of  Menu ;  and  that  their  ancestor,  Zeus 
Cassios,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  before  the  flood ; 
and  to  have  given  name  to  the  mountains  he  seized. 
Their  station,  then,  is  Caucasus.  But  when  a  con- 
siderable division  of  mankind  withdrew  to  Shinar 
they  were  accompanied  by  a  certain  proportion  oi 
C'hasyas,  or  Casdim,  who,  being  a  superior  caste,  or 
inheriting  stations  of  trust  and  dignity,  (i.  e.  priests, 
if  not  governors  also  ;  or  a  body  out  of  wliich  the 
kings  were  elected,)  gave  name  to  the  Babylonian 
kingdom  ;  which  is  called  the  kingdom  of  the  Chat' 
dim,  or  C'hasyas.  Something  of  this  distinction 
connected  with  the  patriarch  Abraham.  We  kno 
he  wa«  of  Kedem  ;  not  of  Babylonia ;  yet  Eusebiiu 
says,  Abraham  was  a  Chaldean  by  descent  (to  y^*»\ 
XaXdiuof).     Admitting,  then,  the  Uasdim  to  be  d« 
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•cendants  m  the  direct  line  of  Shem,  (see  Shem,)  a 
priest  himself,  this  branch  of  his  posterity  might  re- 
tain their  right  to  the  priestly  office,  transmitted  from 
father  to  son  in  succession,  according  to  their  cus- 
tom.    Diodorus  Siculus   (lib.  ii.  cap.  21.)  gives  the 
character  of  the  Chaldeans  at  large  ;  we  select  the 
following  passages : — 
I      "  The  Chaldeans  are  descended  from  the  most  an- 
I  cient  families  of  Babylon,  and  they  maintain  a  man- 
ner of  life  resembling  that  of  the  priests  of  Egypt. 
For  in   order  to  become   more   learned,  and  more 
equal  to  the  service  of  the  gods,  they  continually  apply 
themselves  to  philosophy,  and  have  procured,  above 
all,  a  great  reputation  in  astronomy.    They  study  with 
ffreat  care  the  art  of  divination.     They  foretell  the 
future,  and  believe  themselves  able  to  ward  off  evils, 
and  to  procure  benefits,  by  their  expiations,  by  their 
I  sacrifices,  and  by  their  enchantments.   They  have  also 
experience  in  presages  by  the  flight  of  birds  ;  and  are 
versed  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams  and  prodigies. 
Beside  this,  they  consult  the  entrails  of  victims,  and 
infbr  predictions,  which  are  considered  as  certain. 
Among  the  Chaldeans  this  philosophy  remains  con- 
stAntly  the  possession  of  the  same  family ;  pajising 
from  father  to  sons,  and  this,  only,  they  study.  .  .  . 
They  consider   matter  as  eternal,  neither   needing 
generation,  nor  subject  to  corruption.     But  they  be- 
lieve that  the  arrangement  and  order  of  the  world  is 
the  effect  of  divine  intelligence,  and  that  all  which 
appears  in  the  heavens,  or  on  earth,  is  the  effect,  not 
of  a  casual  or  of  a  fatal  necessity,  but  of  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  the  gods.     The  Chaldeans  also  having 
made  numerous  observations  on  the  stars,  and  know- 
ing more  perfectly  than  other  astrologers  their  mo- 
tions and   their  influences,  they  foretell   to   men  the 
Imost  part  of  those  events  which  will  hereafter  befall 
them.     They  consider,  above  all,  a«  a  point  of  diffi- 
culty and  of  consequence,  the  theory  of  the  five  stars, 
which  they  call  interpreters,  and  we  call  planets,  es- 
pecially Saturn.     Nevertheless,  they  say  that  the  aun 
18  not  only  the  most  splendid  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
but  also  that  from  which  may  be  drawn  mo«t   indi- 
cations of  great  events They  conceive   that  the 

five  planets  command  thirty  subaltern  stars,  which 
they  call  counsellor-gods,  of  which  one  half  rules 
over  what  is  above  tlie  earth,  or  what  passes  in  heav- 
en, the  other  half  observes  the  actions  of  men.  Every 
ten  days  a  messenger-star  is  despatched,  to  know 
what  passes  above,  and  what  in  the  regions  below. 
They  reckon  twelve  superior  gods,  wlio  preside  each 
)ver  a  month,  and  a  sign  in  the  zodiac.  The  sun, 
:he  moon,  and  the  five  planets,  go  through  these 
ivelve  signs ;  the  sun  takes  one  year  to  perform  this 
jourse  ;  the  moon  performs  it  in  one  month.  Each 
planet  has  his  proper  period,  but  the  revolutions  of 
Ihese  bodies  differ  greatly  in  times  and  rapidity.  The 
Jtars,  they  affirm,  influence  particularly  over  men  at 
heir  birth ;  and  the  knowledge  of  their  aspects  at 
hat  moment,  contributes  much  to  reveal  the  bless- 

ngs  or  the  evils  which  they  may  expect They 

brm,  beyond  the  hmits  of  the  zodiac,  twenty-four 
lonstellations,  twelve  northern  and  twelve  southern  ; 
he  twelve  visible  together  rule  over  tlie  Uving ;  the 
welve  invisible  rule  over  the  dead ;  and  they  con- 
ider  them  as  judges  over  all  men.  The  moon,  say 
hey.  is  below  all  the  stars  and  all  the  planets ;  and 
er  revolution  is  complete  in  a  shorter  time. . . . 
lie  Chaldeans,  in  short,  are  the  most  eminent  as- 
•ologers  in  the  world,  as  having  cultivated  this  study 
aore  carefully  than  any  other  nation.  But  we  can- 
lOt  easily  believe  what  they  advance  on  the  great 


antiquity  of  their  early  observations  :  foi  5«cordinf 
to  tfiem,  they  began  473,000  years  before  the  passage 
of  Alexander  into  Asia." 

These  extracts  show  the  Chaldeans  to  hold  very 
similar  notionw  with  the  ancient  Persian  Magi.     Th« 
interpreter-stars  of  one  are,  evidently,  tJie  mediator- 
stars  of  the  other :  the  messenger-stars  are  the  watch- 
ers of  Daniel;  or  analogous  to  the  Satan  of  Job: 
and  on  the  report*  of  such  messengers,  no  doubt,  the 
counsellor-gods  formed  their  decrees ;    aa  in  the  in- 
stance of  Nebuchadnezzar.     From  this  account,  the 
reader  will  also  understand  by  what  right  the  Baby- 
lonian monarch  called  on  his  Chaldeans,  his  wise  men, 
and  astrologers,  to  explain  that  revelation  which  he 
conceived  had  been  made  to  him  by  the  celestial  guar- 
dians of  his  person  and  kingdom.      Philostratus  (Vit 
ApoUon.  hb.  ii.)  says,  the  Indi  are  the  wisest  of  all 
mankind.     The  Ethiopians  (the  oriental  Ethiopians) 
are  a  colony  from  them  ;  and  they  inherit  the  wisdom 
of  their  forefathers.     The  hieroglyphics  on  the  obe- 
lisks, says  Castiiodorus,  (hb.iii.  epist.  2.  5L)  are  Chal- 
daic  signs  of  words,  which  were  used,  as  letters  are, 
for  the  purpose  of  information.     Zonaras  (v.  i.  p.  22.) 
says,  the  most  ai)proved  account  is,  that  the  arts  came 
from  Chaldea  to  Egypt ;  and  from  thence  passed  in- 
to  Greece.      The   philosophy  of  this   people   was 
greatly  celebrated.     Alexander  visited  the  chief  per- 
sons of  the  country,  who  were  esteemed  professors 
of  science.      Consider  the   pre-eminence   given   to 
Solomon,  (1  Kings  iv.  30.)  "and  fuller — more  exten- 
sive— was  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  beyond  the  wis- 
dom of  all  the  sons  of  Kedem,  and    beyond   all   the 
wisdom  of  Mizraim :"  and  with  this  character  com- 
pare that  of  tlie  Chaldeans,  as  above,  and  that  of  the 
original  Indi,  who  are  Chaldeans,  and  sons  of  Kedem 
too.     We  find  they  worshipped  fire,  so  that  they  were 
Auritfz  ;  and,  in  short,  that  (Jr  of  the  Chaldees  might 
be  the  residence  of  such  professors,  and  such  devo- 
tees;  for  which  reason  Abraham   was  directed  to 
quit  it.     On  the  whole,  we  may  consider  the  Chas- 
dim,  or  Chaldeans,  as  the  philosophic  or  the  priestly 
order,  among  the  Babylonians ;  and  rather  a  caste 
among  a  nation,  than  a  nation  of  themselves ;  much 
as  the  Brahmins  of  India  (a  race  by  their  own  ac- 
knowledgment   not  truly   Indian)   are  at  this  day; 
who  preserve  knowledge,  if  any  be  preserved  ;  who 
pfjrform   religious   functions,  and   are   supposed  to 
maintain  the  truth  of  religion  officially,  and  whose 
order  sometimes  furnishes  kings  and  nobles.     Inso- 
much that  if  we  should  say  of  Abraham — he  came 
from  Ur,  a  city  of  the   Brahmins  ;  or  if  we  should 
say — the  Brahmins  were  the  wisest  of  all  mankind, 
yet  Solomon  was  wiser  than  they  were  ;  though  we 
should  certainly  offend  against  terms  and  titles,  yet 
we  should  possibly  be  tolerably  near  to  a  fair  notion 
of  the  Chasdim  of  Scripture,  and  of  their  character. 
[The  view  above   taken  of  the  Chaldeans,  can 
hardly  be  termed  satisfactory ;  and  the  character  as- 
signed to  them  as  a  people  is  certainly  not  accordant 
throughout   with   the  representations  of  Scripture. 
They  are,  indeed,  described  as  wise  and  learned,  so 
that  the  name  Chaldean  is  also  taken  directly  for  a 
learned  man,  an  astrologer,  &c.  but  they  are  also  de- 
scribed as  being  warlike,  fierce,  and  inured  to  hard- 
ship, Hab.  i.     It  will  therefore  not  be  inappropriate 
to  exhibit  here  the  views  entertained  respecting  the 
origin  of  this  people  by  Vitringa ;  (Comm.  in  Jea. 
tom.  i.  p.  412,  ad  Jes.  xiii.  19.)  and  af\er  him  by 
Gesenius,  Rosenmliller,  and  others.    (Gesen.  Com.  z. 
Jes.  xxiii.  13,     Rosenm.  Bibl.  Greogr.  I.  ii.  p.  36,  seq.) 
The  C\  aldeans,  called  every  where  in  the  Hebrew 
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Scriptures  Caadim^  were  a  warlike  people,  who  origi- 
nally inhabited  the  Carduchian  mountains,  nortli  of 
Assyria,  euid  the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia. 
According  to  Xenophon,  (Cyrop.  iii.  2.  7.)  the  Chal- 
deans dwelt  in  the  mountains  adjacent  to  Armenia ; 
and  they  are  found  in  this  same  region  in  the  cam- 
paign of  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  the  retreal  of  the 
ten  thousand  Greeks.  (Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3,  4  ;  v.  5.  9  ; 
▼ii.  8.  14.)  That  they  were  genealogically  allied  to 
the  Hebrews  appears  from  Gen.  xxii.  2S ;  where 
Cke»ed^  (iE>D,  whence  Casdim,)  the  ancestor  of  this 
people,  is  mentioned  as  a  son  of  Nahor,  and  waa, 
consequently,  the  nephew  of  Abraham.  And  furtlier, 
Abraham  hmiself  emigrated  to  the  land  of  Canaan 
from  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans,  Ur-Casdim;  (Gen.  xi.  28; 
Neh.  ix.  7.)  and  in  Judith  v.  6,  the  Hebrews  are  said 
to  be  descendants  of  the  Chaldeans.  The  region 
around  the  river  Chaboras,  in  the  north  of  Me«op<j- 
tamia,  is  called  by  Ezekiel  (i.  3.)  the  Land  of  the 
Chaldeans  ;  although  this  may  be  perhaj)*  taken  in  a 
wider  sense  for  the  Chaldean  or  Babylonian  empire. 
Jeremiah  calls  them  (v.  15.)  "  an  ancient  nation."  A» 
the  Assyrian  monarchs  extended  their  conquests  to- 
wards the  north  and  weat,  the  Chaldeans  came  also 
under  their  dominion ;  and  this  rough  and  energetic 
people  apj>ear  to  have  assumed,  under  the  &way  of 
their  conquerors,  a  new  character,  by  means  of  the 
removal  of  a  part  of  them  to  Babylon  ;  where  they 
were  prol)ably  placed  to  ward  oir  the  irruptions  of 
the  neighboring  Arabians.  We  may  suppose,  too, 
that  some  special  form  of  government  was  assigned 
to  them,  in  order  to  convert  them  from  a  nide  horde 
into  a  civilized  people.  Still  an  important  part  of 
the  Chaldeans  must  have  remained  m  their  ancient 
country,  and  continued  true  to  their  ancient  modes 
of  hfe  ;  for  in  the  time  of  Xenophon  they  appear  un- 
der the  same  primeval  character  and  manners,  (see 
above,)  and  enjoyed,  also,  under  the  Persians,  a  certain 
degree  of  liberty.  (Are  not  the  Kurds,  who  have  in- 
habited these  regions,  at  lea«t,  since  the  middle  ages, 
and  whose  character  and  mode  of  life  agree  with  Xen- 
ophon's  description  of  the  Chaldeans,  probably  the 
descendants  of  that  people?  See  Gesenius  Comm.  t. 
Jes.  Th.  i.  p.  747.)  That  thia  eptablishment  of  the  Chal- 
deans in  Babylon  did  not  take  place  long  before  the 
tune  of  Shalmaneser,  (about  730  B.  C.)  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  fact,  that  Isaiah  (xxiii.  I'i)  call«  the 
Chaldeans  a  people  newly  founded  by  the  Assyriana, 
A  very  vivid  and  graphic  description  of  the  Chaldean 
warriors  is  given  by  the  prophet  Ilabakkuk,  who 
probably  lived  about  the  time  when  they  first  made 
incursions  into  Palestine  or  the  adjacent  region*, 
c.  i.  6—11. 

6.  For  lo,  I  raise  up  the  Chaldeans, 
A  bitter  and  hasty  nation. 

Which  marches  far  and  wide  in  the  earth, 
To  possess  the  dwellings  that  are  not  theirs. 

7.  They  are  terrible  and  dreadful, 

Their  decrees  and  their  judgments  proceed  only 
from  themselves. 
I.  Swifter  than  leopards  are  their  horses, 

And  fiercer  tlian  the  evening  wolves. 

Their  horsemen  prance  proudly  around  ; 

And  their  horsemen  shall  come  from  afar  and  fly. 

Like  the  eagle  when  he  pounces  on  his  prey. 
9    They  all  shall  come  for  violence. 

In  troops, — their  glance  is  ever  forward  ! 

They  gather  captives  like  the  s«ud ! 
10.  And  they  scoflf"  at  kings, 


And  princes  are  a  scorn  unto  them 

They  deride  every  strong  hold  ; 

They  cast  up  [mounds  of]  earth  and  take  it. 

11.  Then  renews  itself  his  spirit,  and  transgresses  and 
is  ^ilty  ; 
For  this  his  power  is  his  God. 

This  warlike  people  must,  in  a  short  time,  and  in 
an  unportant  degree,  have  obtained  the  upper  hand 
in  the  Assyrian  empire.  For  about  120  years  after 
Esarhaddon,  (see  Babtlonia,  and  Esarhaddon,)  i.  e. 
about  597  B.  C.  Nabopolaeear,  a  viceroy  of  Babylon, 
made  himself  independent  of  Assyria,  contracted  an 
alliance  witli  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  and  with  his 
ai«l  suMued  Nineveh  and  the  whole  of  Assyria. 
That  Nal>opolajei«ir  was  a  Chaldean,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  there  is  afterwards  no  more  men- 
tion of  Assyrian  kings,  but  only  of  Chaldean  mon- 
archs. Nalx)polas8ar  had  a  powerful  enemy  in 
Necho,  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  penetrated,  victori- 
ous, even  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  while  in 
Syria,  Phcenicia,  and  Judea,  all  espoused  his  party. 
Under  tliese  circumstances,  Nabopola>»sar,  being  al- 
ready advanced  in  age,  assumed  his  son  Nebuchad- 
nezzar as  the  partner  of  his  throne.  From  this 
period  onward,  me  history  of  the  Chaldeans  is  given 
under  the  article  Babylonia.     *R. 

CHAM,  Egypt ;  but  whether  so  called  from  the 
patrijirch  Ham  may  be  doubted,  although  the  Eng- 
lish truiiHlation  says  "  Land  of  Ham."  It  denotes 
lieat,  litatcii;  blacky  or  sun-burnt^  Psalm  cv.  23,  27; 
cvi.  22.  The  heathen  writers  called  this  country 
Chemia,  and  the  native  Copts,  at  this  day,  call  it  Che- 
mi.     Sec  Ham,  and  Egypt. 

CHAMELEON,  see  Cameleon. 

CHAMOIS.  Our  translators  have  evidently  erred 
in  inserting  the  chamois  in  Deut.  xiv.  5.  The  He- 
brew word  is  zSmer^  which  the  LXX  render  "  Came- 
lopardalis  ;"  Uie  Vulgate  and  the  Arabic  do  the  same, 
the  latter  rendering  "  Ziraffe."  The  ziraffe,  or  gi- 
raffe, however,  being  a  native  of  the  torrid  zone,  and 
of  Southern  Africa,  it  is  equally  unlikely  that  it  should 
be  abundant  in  Judea,  and  used  as  an  article  of  food, 
as  that  the  chamois,  which  inhabits  the  chilly  regions 
of  mountains  only,  and  seeks  their  most  retired 
heights,  to  shelter  it  from  the  warmth  of  summer 
preferring  those  cool  retreats  where  snow  and  ice 
prevail,  should  be  known  among  the  population  of 
Israel.  We  must  yet  wait  for  authorities  to  justify 
a  conclusive  opinion  on  this  animal.  The  class  ol 
antelopes  bids  fairest  to  contain  it. 

CHAMOS,  see  Chemosh. 

CHAOS,  a  term  expressive  of  that  confusion 
which  overspread  matter  when  first  produced ;  and 
before  God,  by  his  almighty  word,  had  reduced  it  t« 
order. 

CHARACA,  a  city  of  Gad,  whence  Judas  Macca 
beus  drove  Timotheus,  2  Mac.  xii.  17.  Probably  tht 
same  as  Charac-Moab.     See  Selah. 

CHARIOT.  The  history  of  conveyance  by 
means  of  vehicles,  carried  or  drawn,  is  a  subject  too 
extensive  to  be  treated  of  fully  here. — There  can 
be  no  doubt,  after  men  had  accustomed  cattle  to 
submit  to  the  control  of  a  rider,  and  to  support  ths 
incumbent  weight  of  a  person,  or  persons,  whethM 
the  animal  were  ox,  camel,  or  horse,  that  the  next 
step  was  to  load  such  a  creature,  properly  trained, 
with  a  litter,  or  portable  conveyance ;  balanced,  per- 
haps, on  each  side.  This  might  be  long  before  th« 
mechanism  of  the  wheel  was  employed ;  a*  it  is  stiD 
practised  among  pastoral  people.     N«vertheless,  w« 
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Lad  that  wheel  carriages  are  of  great  antiquity  ;  for 
ire  read  of  wagoiis  so  early  as  Gen.  xlv.  19,  and 
nilitary  carriages,  perhaps  for  chiefs  and  officers, 
irst  of  all,  in  Exodus  xiv.  25,  "  The  Lord  took  off  the 
\haTiot-wheels  of  the  Egyptians  ;"  and,  as  these  were 
he  fighting  strength  of  Egypt,  tliis  agrees  with  those 
jacient  writers,  who  report  that  Egypt  was  not,  in 
ts  early  state,  intersected  by  canals,  as  in  latter  ages  ; 
iler  the  formation  of  which,  wheeled  carriages 
rere  laid  aside,  and  little,  if  at  all,  used. 

The  first  mention  of  chariots  occurs  Gen.  xli.  43. 
'  Pharaoh  caused  Joseph  to  ride  {rdcab)  in  the  second 
hariot  {mcrktbdk)  that  belonged  to  him."     This,  most 
ikely,  was  a  chariot  of  state,  not  an  ordinary,  or  trav- 
Iling,  but  a  Imndsome,  equipage ;  becoming  the  rep- 
esentative  of  the  monarch's  person  and  power.  We 
ind,  as  already  suggested,  that  Egypt  had  anotlicr 
;ind  of  wheel-carriage,  better  adapted  to  the  convey- 
nce  of  burdens ;   "  take  out   of  the  land  of  Egypt 
iiSjp  ij^aloth)  icagoiiSj  wheel-carriages,  for  convey- 
nce  of  your  little  ones,  and  your  women."     Thex^ 
rere  family  vehicles,  for  the  use  of  the  feeble ;  in- 
luding,  if  need  be,  Jacob  himself:  accordingly,  we 
Bad,  ver.  27,  of  the  wagons  which  Joseph  had  sent  to 
any  him,  (Jacob,)  and  which,  perhaps,  the  aged  patri- 
rch  knew  by  their  construction  to  be  Egypt-built ; 
■>r  as  soon  as  he  saw  them,  he  believed  the  reporte 
rem  that  country,  though  he  had  doubted  of  them 
efore,  when  delivered  to  him  by  his  sons.     This 
ind  of  chariot  deserves  attention,  as  we  find  it  afler- 
jrards  employed  on  various  occasions  of  Scripture, 
mong  which  are  the  following  :Jirst,  it  was  intended 
y  the  princes  of  Israel  for  carrying  parts  of  the  sa- 
red  utensils :  (Num.  vii.  3.)     "They  brought  their 
ffering — six  covered  wagons  [egdldth)  and  twelve 
xen,"— -{two   oxen   to    each    wagon ;)— here    these 
agons  are  expressly  said  to  be  covered:  and  it  should 
jpear,  that  they  were  so,  generally ;  beyond  ques- 
on,  those  sent  by  Joseph  for  the  women  of  Jacob's 
imily  were  so  ;  among  other  purposes,  for  that  of 
jclusion.     Perhaps  these  wagons  might  be  covered 
ith  circular  headings,  spread  on  hoops,  like  those 
'  our  own  wagons ; — what  we  call  a  tilt.     Consider- 
3le  importance  attaches  to  this  heading,  or  tUty  in 
le  history  of  the  curiosity  of  the  men  of  Bethshe- 
lesh,  (1  Sam.  vi.  7.)  where  we  read  that  the  Phihs- 
ties  advised  to  make  a  new  (covered)  wagon,  or  cart 
gdldh); — and  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  put  into  it, 
-«nd,  no  doubt,  was  carefully  covered  over — conceal- 
i — secluded  by  those  who  sent  it. — It  came  toBeth- 
lemesh,  and  the  men  of  that  town,  who  were  reaping 
the  fields,  perceiving  the  cart  coming,  went  and  ex- 
nined  what  it  contained ;  "  and  they  saw  the  ark, 
id  were  joyfiil  in  seeing  it."     Thonse,  perhaps,  who 
"Bt  examined  it,  instead  of  carefully  covering  it  up 
rain,  as  a  sacred  utensil,  suflfered  it  to  lie  open  to 
)minon  inspection,  which  they  encouraged,  in  or- 
jr  to  triumph  in  the  votive  offerings  it  had  acquir- 
l,  and  to  gratify  profane  curiosity  ; — ^tho  Lord  there- 
re  punished  the  people,  (ver.  19,)  "  because  they 
id  inspected,  looked  upon,  the  ark."     This  affords 
clear  view  of  the  transgression  of  these  Israelites, 
ho  had  treated  the  ark  with  less  reverence  than  the 
lilistines  themselves;  for  those  heathen  conquer- 
B  had  at  least  behaved  to  Jehovah  with  no  less  re- 
»ect  than  they  did  to  their  own  deities ;  and  being 
;cu8tomed   to  carry  them  in  covered   wagons,  for 
ivacy,  they  maintained  the  same  privacy  as  a  mark 
*  honor  to  the  God  of  Israel.     The  Levites  seem  to 
ive  been  equally  culpable  with  the  common  peo- 
e ;  they  ought  to  have  conformed  to  the  law,  and 


not  to  have  suffered  their  triumph  on  this  victoriou 
occasion  to  beguile  them  into  a  transgression  so  con- 
trary to  the  very  first  principles  of  the  tlieocracy. 

That  this  word  egdldh  describes  a  covered  wagon, 
we  learn  from  a  third  instance,  that  of  Uzzah,  (2  Sam. 
vi.  3.)  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  David  could  so  far 
for^et  the  dignity  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  as  to 
sufier  it  to  be  exposed,  in  a  public  procession,  to  the 
eyes  of  all  Israel ;  esi>ecially  after  the  punishment  of 
the  people  at  Beihshemcsh.  "  They  carried  the  ark 
of  God  on  a  new  *  covered  ca|^ — and  Uzzah  put 
forth  [his  hand,  or  mme  catching  instrument]  to  the 
ark  of^  God,  and  laid  hold  of  it,  'for  the  oxen  shook 
it ;  and  the  Lord  emote  him  tliere,  and  he  died  on 
the  spot,  with  the  ark  of  Go<l  upon  him.  And  David 
called  the  place  'the  breach  of  Uzzah'  " —  i.  e.  where 
the  anger  of  the  Lord  broke  otU  against  Uzzah. 

We  may  now  notice  the  proportionate  severity  of 
the  punishments  attending  j)rofanation  of  the  ark — 
(1.)  the  Philistines  Buffered  by  diseases,  from  which 
they  were  relieved  nfler  their  oblations ; — (2.)  the 
BethsheiiieBliifes  also  Buffered,  but  not  fatally,  by  dis- 
eases of  a  different  nniure,  which,  after  a  time,  passed 
off.  These  were  inadvertencies;  but,  (3.)  Uzzah — 
who  ought  to  have  l>een  fully  instructed  and  correct- 
ly obedient,  who  conducted  the  procession,  who  waa 
himself  a  Levite — was  punished  fatally,  for  his  re- 
missness—his  inattention  to  the  law,  which  express- 
ly directed  that  the  ark  should  be  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  nriests,  the  Kohathites,  (Num.  iv.  4, 
19,  20.)  distinct  from  those  things  carried  in  wagoni, 
chap.  vii.  9. 

That  this  kind  of  wagon  was  used  for  carrying 
considerable  weights,  and  even  cumbersome  goods, 
(and,  therefore,  was  fairly  analogous  to  our  own  tilted 
wagons,)  we  gather  from  the  expression  of  the  Psalm 
ist,  xlvi.  9 ; — 

He  maketh  wars  to  cease  to  the  end  of  the  earth ; 
The  bow  he  breaketh  ;  and  cutteth  asunder  the  spear ; 
The  chariots  [egdldth)  he  burneth  in  the  fire. 

The  writer  is  mentioning  the  instruments  of  war 
— the  bow — the  spear — then,  he  says,  the  wagons 
(plural)  which  used  to  return  home  loaded  with 
plunder,  these  share  the  fate  of  their  companions,  the 
bow  and  tlie  s[)ear ;  and  are  burned  in  the  fire— the 
very  idea  of  the  classical  allegory.  Peace  burning  the 
implements  of  war! — introduced  here  ^vith  the  hap- 
piest effect ;  not  the  general's  merklheih ;  but  the  plun- 
dering wagons.  This  is  still  more  expressive,  if  theee 
wagons  carried  captives ;  which  we  know  they  did 
in  other  instances  ;  women  and  children.  "  The  cap- 
tive-carrying wagon  is  burnt."  There  can  be  no 
stronger  description  of  the  effect  of  peace ;  and  it 
closes  the  period  with  peculiar  empaasis. 

[This  attempt  to  determine  the  form  and  use  of  the 
Hebrew  n'^jy  rests  on  mere  conjecture,  and  is  op- 
posed by  all  the  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the 
case  admits.  Especially  in  Ps.  xlvi.  9,  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  meaning  is  simply  chariots  of  war :  Jehovah 
is  de8cril»cd  as  dewjlating  die  enemy  by  destroying 
their  implements  of  war,  of  battle, — the  bows,  the 
spears,  the  chariots  of  the  warriqns.  How  tame  in 
conjpnrison  is  here  the  idea  of  a  hnggage-wagon! — Be- 
sides, there  is  no  evidence  whatever,  3iat  tliis  kind  ol 
vehicle  was  a  covered  one ;  certainly  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  l>e  so  understood,  at  least  in  the  case  of  war- 
chariots.  The  ark,  too,  is  said  above  to  have  been  al- 
ways covered,  when  transported  in  a  vehicle  oi 
borne  on  the  shoulders ;  but  this  surety  does  not  fol 
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»ow  from  any  thiHg  that  is  said  in  Scri])ture.  That 
the  egaldh  may  sometimes  liave  been  covered,  is  also 
doubtless  true.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  root 
signifying  to  roU^  and  means  simj>ly  a  vehicle  on 
lotuels,  whether  chariot  or  wagon,  for  the  transport- 
ation of  goods  or  persons ;  and  may,  for  aught  we 
know,  have  included  as  many  forms  and  kinds,  as 
our  word  car,  or  wagon,  or  carriage.     R. 

Having  thus  shown  the  antiquity  and  use  of  cover- 
ed wagons,  which,  in  most  instances,  perhaps  indeed 
in  all,  were  drawn  by  oxen,  we  proceed  to  notice 
chariots  of  equal  antiquity,  but  for  a  different  pur- 
pose ;  and  among  these  we  may  perceive  a  distinc- 
tion, as  we  find  two  names  employed  to  denote 
them :  (1.)  the  receh,  (2.)  the  mercabah,  the  latter 
evidently  a  derivative  from  the  former.  The  first 
may  be  thought  the  inferior,  and  drawn  by  two 
horses  only ;  the  second  was  the  more  splendid, 
and  drawn  by  four  horses.  Joseph,  as  we  have 
seen,  rode  in  the  second  state-chariot  [mercdbdh) 
of  Pharaoh's  kingdom : — that  this  was  a  handsome 
•quipage,  need  not  be  doubted  ;  that  it  was  a  public 
Tehicle,  appears  from  the  proclamation  and  honors 
attending  the  statesman  who  rode  in  it.  Joseph,  also, 
when  going  to  meet  his  father,  rode  as  vizier  in  his 
mercdbdh.  We  find,  moreover,  that  Sisera,  when 
expected  to  make  his  triumphant  entry,  was  equally 
expected  to  ride  in  such  a  chariot ;  for  his  mother 
■ays,  "  Why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  mercdboth  V 
Judg.  v.  28.  This  vehicle  he  had  also  used  in  battle, 
chap.  iv.  15.  Perhaps  this  conception  adds  a  spirit 
to  the  history  of  Naaman,  2  Kings  v.  9.  That  hero 
of  Syria  came  to  the  prophet  Elisha,  with  his  horse 
and  attendants,  a  great  retinue  ;  but  being  in  a  state 
of  disease,  he  occupied  a  humble  rictb ;  being  a  leper, 
he  was  secluded  ;  not  so,  when  he  went  away  healed  ; 
then,  in  a  state  of  exultation,  he  rode  in  his  mercd- 
bdh ;  for  so  says  verse  21,  he  ahghted  from  his  mer- 
cdbdh to  mGeiGehazi.  (See  also  verse  26.)  This  kind 
of  chariot  was  not  omitted  by  the  ambitious  Absa- 
lom, among  his  preparations  for  assuming  the  state 
of  royalty ;  (2  Sam.  xv.  1.)  and  that  this  was  a  char- 
iot of  triumph,  or  of  magnificence,  is  decided  by  a 
passage  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  (chap.  xxii.  18.)  "the 
chariots — mercdboth — of  tht  glory  shall  be  the 
shame  of  thy  Lord's  house."  (See  also  1  Kings  xii. 
18 ;  XX.  33  ;  2  Kings  ix.  27.)  It  may  further  be  ob- 
served, that  these  mercdboth  were  used  in  battle,  by 
kings  and  by  general  officers  ;  so  we  read  in  2  Chron. 
XXXV.  24,  that  king  Josiali  was  mortally  wounded  in 
battle  ;  his  servants  therefore  took  him  out  of  that 
mercdbdh  which  he  had  used,  as  commander  against 
Pharaoh-Necho,  and  put  him  in  a  second  riceb, 
which  belonged  to  him,  to  convey  him  to  Jerusalem. 
The  same  is  related  of  Ahab,  1  Kings  xxii.  35.  And 
the  king,  who  was  disguised  as  an  officer,  was  stayed 
up  in  his  mercdbdh  against  Syria ;  but  he  died  in  the 
eroning.  And  the  blood  from  his  wound  ran  into  the 
bosom  of  his  riceb.  That  is  to  say,  Ahab  had 
been  removed,  like  Josiah,  from  a  chariot  of  dig- 
nity to  a  common  litter,  (for  such  miglit  be  the 
r^xeb  here,)  for  the  more  easy  and  private  carriage 
of  his  body,  now  dead  ;  and  the  blood  from  his  wound 
ran  into  this  vehicle, — which,  therefore,  was  washed 
in  the  pool  of  Samaria ;  (verse  38.)  and  thus  the  min- 
f hng  of  his  blood  with  the  water  of  the  pool,  of  which 
me  dogs  drank,  fulfilled  the  prophet's  prediction. 
That  the  word  chariot  sometimes  means  the  horses 
which  drew  the  vehicle,  appears  from  2  Sam.  viii.  4, 
•*  And  David  houghed  all  the  chariot  horses  ;  but  re- 
nnred  to  himself  a  hundred  chariot  horses  :"  here  the 


horses  must  be  the  subject  of  this  operation,  not  thi 
chariots ;  and  so  the  passage  is  always  understood 
though  the  word  chariot  only  is  used. 

[Of  the  distinction  here  attempted  to  be  madii 
between  the  Hebrew  ^d-\  riceb,  and  n^aic,  mercdbdh 
the  same  must  be  said  as  above  ;  it  is  not  only  with 
out  evidence,  but  contrary  to  all  the  evidence  whicl 
exists.  In  the  case  of  Naaman  the  Syrian,  (2  King' 
V.)  no  one,  who  had  not  a  theory  to  support,  wouT« 
ever  suspect  that  the  chariot  mentioned  in  verse  2 
was  not  the  very  same  vehicle  just  before  mentionet 
in  verse  9 ;  and  which  in  one  case  is  called  riceb,  anc 
in  the  other  mercdbdh.  So,  also,  in  the  case  of  Ahab 
(1  Kings  xxii.  35.)  where  there  is  no  hint  of  his  re< 
moval  from  one  vehicle  to  another,  and  yet  botl 
terms  are  used  of  the  same  vehicle.  The  word  jdi 
riceb,  is  the  abstract  noun  from  the  verb  8ignifyin| 
to  ride,  to  be  borne,  and  means,  in  general,  any  vehicU 
in  which  one  is  transported  ;  just  as  our  word  carria^^ 
designates,  in  general,  that  in  which  one  is  carried.  It  ii 
also  more  generally  a  noun  of  multitude,  signifying  f 
plurality  of  such  vehicles ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  thi 
word  mercdbdh  is  a  noun  of  unity,  designating  only  on« 
vehicle,  under  the  idea  of  the  instrument  of  one's  bein( 
carried.  It  is  also  not  improbable,  that  this  wore 
may  have  been  limited  to  a  more  definite  significa- 
tion, and  applied  to  some  particular  forms  or  kinds  o; 
chariots.  The  other  word,  riceb,  was  exceedingly  gen« 
eral  in  its  application,  standing  sometimes  for  char' 
iots  of  war  ;  (Exod.  xiv.  9.)  sometimes,  possibly,  for  i 
litter  borne  by  horses,  as  in  the  case  of  Josiah ;  (S 
Chron.  xxxv.  24.)  sometimes  for  the  horses  them- 
selves, as  2  Sam.  viii.  4 ;  x.  18 ;  and  again  for  the  riden 
on  horses  and  other  animals.  Is.  xxi.  7,  9.  That  it 
however,  designates  any  where  a  litter,  is  certainlj 
very  difficult  to  be  made  out,  and  is  contradicted  bj 
Gesenius  and  all  the  other  best  interpreters.     R. 

At  any  rate  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  when  it  meani 
a  wheeled  chariot,  drawn  by  two  horses,  or  when  it 
means  a  fitter,  carried  by  two  horses ;  but  this  is  oi 
small  consequence,  as  we  may  rationally  conclude, 
that  vehicles  with  two  horses  were  prior  to  thoee 
with  four ;  the  second  pair  being  added  for  greatei 
pomp  and  dignity.  The  following  may  perhaps  af-( 
ford  some  hints  on  the  subject  of  chariots  drawn  b 
two  horses.  2  Kings  ii.  II,  "There  appeared  to  th# 
prophet  Elisha  a  riceb,  chariot,  of  fire,  and  horsei 
of  fire."  Ps.  Ixxvi.  6,  "In  a  dead  sleep  are  l)oth 
riceh,  chariot,  and  horse ;"  if  this  be  a  single  honti 
it  must  needs  be  a  wfteeled  chariot,  which  he  draws ; 
not  a  litter.  Is.  xliii.  17,  "  Who  bringeth  forth  riceb 
—-chariot,  and  horse,^^  (singular).  2  Kings  vii.  13, 
14.  "  Take,  I  pray  thee.  Jive  [it  should  be  a  few] 
of  the  horses  which  remain  ; — they  took,  therefore, 
two  riceb,  chariot  horses,"  i.  e.  the  proper  numbw 
for  a  riceb  :  and,  that  the  rendering  Jive  is  here  im- 
proper, is  evident,  because  only  two  were  sent ;  yet 
this  was  clearly  according  to  the  proposal,  and  fully 
as  much  to  the  purpose  as  Jive ;  the  mention  of  Jive  is 
evidently  intended  aa  a  sort  of  round  number,  a 
few. 

A  passage  in  the  second  part  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke's 
Travels  throws  additional  light  on  the  construction 
of  the  ancient  chariot.  That  traveller  says,  (p.  112.) 
— "  The  women  of  the  place  (the  hot  springs,  at  Bour- 
nabashi)  bring  all  their  garments  to  be  washed  in 
these  springs,  not  according  to  the  casual  visits  of 
ordinary  industry,  but  as  an  ancient  antl  established 
custom,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they  proceed  with 
all  the  pomp  and  songs  of  a  public  ceremony.  The 
remains  of  customs  belonging  to  the  most  rtinotf 
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agett  are  discernible  in  the  shape  and  construction  of 
th«  wicker  cars,  in  which  the  linen  is  brought  on 
these  occasions,  and  which  are  used  all  over  this 
eountry.  In  the  first  of  them,  I  recognized  the  form 
of  an  ancient  car,  of  Grecian  sculpture,  in  the  Vati- 
can collection  at  Rome ;  and  which,  although  of  Pa- 
rian marble,  had  been  carved  to  resemble  wicker 
work ;  while  its  wheels  were  an  imitation  of  those 
•olid,  circular  planes  of  timber  used  at  this  day, 
in  Troas,  and  in  many  parts  of  Macedonia,  and 
Greece,  for  the  cars  of  the  country.     They  are  ex- 

Eressly  described  by  Homer,  in  the  mention  of  Priam's 
tter,  when  the  king  commands  his  son  to  bind  on 
the  chest  or  coflTer,  which  was  of  wicker  work,  upon 
the  body  of  the  carriage.  (Iliad  xxiv.)  This  wicker 
chest,  being  movable,  is  used  or  not,  as  circumstances 
may  require."  This  particular  formation  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  when  at  Troy.  He 
■ays,  "  The  wains  were  of  a  singular  structure,  and 
probably  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  had  received 
none  of  the  improvements  of  modern  discoveries.  A 
large  wicker  basket,  eight  feet  long,  mounted  on  a 
.•bur  wheeled  machine,  was  supported  by  four  later- 
al props,  which  were  inserted  into  holes  or  sockets. 
The  wheels  were  made  of  one  solid  piece,  round  and 
convex  on  each  side."  (Walpole.  Trav.  Asia,  vol. 
n.n.  114.) 

[If  we  might  suppose  that  the  Hebrew  rlceb  ever 
designated  a  litter,  the  following  description  of  a 
icene  in  the  khan  at  Acre  would  afford,  perhaps,  an 
apt  illustration :  "  The  bustle  was  increased  this 
morning,  by  the  departure  of  the  wives  of  the  govern- 
or of  Jaffa.  They  set  off  in  two  coaches,  of  a  curi- 
ous construction,  common  in  this  country.  The 
body  of  the  coach  was  raised  on  two  parallel  poles, 
somewhat  similar  to  those  used  for  sedan-chairs, 
only  that  in  these  the  poles  were  attached  to  the  low- 
er part  of  the  coach, — throwing,  consequently,  the 
centre  of  gravity  much  higher,  and  apparently  ex- 
posing the  vehicle,  with  its  veiled  tenant,  to  an  easy 
overthrow,  or  at  least  to  a  very  active  jolt.  Between 
the  poles,  strong  mules  were  harnessed,  one  before 
and  one  behind  ;  who,  if  they  should  prove  capri- 
cious, or  have  very  uneven  and  mountainous  ground 
to  pass,  would  render  the  situation  of  the  ladies  still 
more  critical.  But  there  is  notliing  to  which  use 
may  not  reconcile  us,  and  they  who  can  be  brought 
to  endure  the  trot  of  the  camel,  may  consider  them- 
selves, as  franked  for  every  other  kind  of  convey- 
iince."  (Jowett's  Chr.  Res.  in  Syria,  p.  115,  116.  Am. 
3dA--R. 

I  CHARIOTS  OF  War.  Scripture  apeaks  of  two 
borts  of  these,  one  for  princes  and  generals  to  ride  in, 
[he  other  to  break  the  enemy's  battalions,  by  rush- 
ng  in  among  them,  being  armed  with  iron,  [i.  e.  iron 
looks  or  scythes,  currus  falcati,]  which  made  terri- 
)le  havoc.  The  Canaanites,  whom  Joshua  engaged  at 
he  waters  of  Merom,had  horsemen,  and  a  multitude  of 
ihariots,  Josh.  xi.  4.  Sisera,  general  of  Jabin,  king  of 
iazor,  had  900  chariots  of  iron.  Judali  could  not  get 
'Kjssession  of  the  lands  belonging  to  their  lot,  because 
he  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  strong  in 
harlots  of  iron,  Judg.  i.  19.  The  Philistines,  in  their 
rar  against  Saul,  liad  30,000  chariots,  and  6000 
lorsemen,  1  Sam.  xiii.  5.  David,  having  taken  1000 
harlots  of  war  from  Hadadezer,  king  of  Assyria,  ham- 
trung  the  hoises,  and  burned  900  chariots,  reserv- 
Jig  only  100,  2  Sam.  viii.  4.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  kings  of  the  Hebrews  used  chariots  in  wai. 
Jolomon  had  a  considerable  number,  but  we  know 
•I  of  any  military  expedition  in  which  they  weie 


employed,  1  Kings  x.  26.     As  Judea  was  a  moun 
tainous  country,  chariots  were  of  no  use.     In  2  Mac 
xiii.   2,  there   is  mention   of  chariots   armed   with 
scythes,  which  the  king  of  Syria  led  against  Judea. 

CHEBAR,  a  river  of  Assyria,  which  falls  into  the 
Euphrates,  in  the  upper  part  orMesopotamia,  Ezek.  L 
I.     The  same  as  the  Chaboras. 

CHEDORLAOMER,  king  of  the  Elymceans,  or 
Elamites,  (i.  e.  either  the  Persians,  or  a  people  bor- 
dering on  them,)  was  one  of  four  kings  who  confed- 
erated against  the  five  kings  of  the  Pentapolis  of  Sod- 
om, who  had  revolted  from  his  power,  A.  M.  2092. 
See  Elam. 

CHELMON,  a  city  opposite  to  Esdraelon ;  near 
to  which  part  of  Holofernes'  army  encamped  before 
he  besieged  Bethulia.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  Salmon  of 
Ps.  Ixviii.  14  ;  Judg.  ix.  48 ;  or  Canmion,  noticed  by 
Eusebius,  seven  miles  north  from  Legio. 

CHEMOSH,  the  national  god  of  the  Moabites,  and 
of  the  Ammonites,  worshipped  also  under  Solomon 
at  Jerusalem,  Judg.  xi.  24 ;  1  Kings  xi.  7 ;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  13 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  7.  Some  confound  Chemosh 
with  Amnion.  Jerome  and  others  take  Chemosh  and 
Peor  for  the  same  divinity  :  but  Baal-Peor  was  Tam- 
muz,  or  Adonis. 

CHENANIAH,a  master  of  the  temple  music,  who 
conducted  the  music  at  the  removal  of  the  ark  from 
Obed-edom,  1  Chron.  xv.  22. 

CHEPHIRAH,  a  city  of  the  Gibeonites,  given  to 
Benjamin,  Josh.  ix.  17  ;  xviii.  26.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  village  of  the  Hivites,  and  to  have  retained  its 
name,  to  whatever  size  it  might  afterwards  have  at- 
tained. 

CHEREM,  see  Anathema. 

CHERETHIM,  or  Cretim,  the  Philistines.  (See 
Caphtor.)  David,  and  some  of  his  successors,  had 
guards  which  were  called  Cherethites  and  Pelethites, 
(2  Sam.  viii.  18.)  whose  office  was  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  that  of  Capigis  among  the  Turks  and  other 
orientals,  who  are  bearers  of  the  sultan's  orders  for 
punishing  any  one,  by  decapitation,  or  otherwise ; 
an  office  which  is  very  honorable  in  the  East,  though 
considered  as  degrading  among  us.  It  appears  that 
Herod  made  use  of  an  officer  of  this  description 
in  beheading  John  the  Baptist.  Of  a  like  na- 
ture, probably,  were  the  "  footmen"  of  Saul,  1  Sam. 
xxii.  17. 

CHERITH,  a  brook  beyond  Jordan,  which  falls 
into  that  river,  below  Bethsan,  1  Kings  xvii.  3.  S©« 
Elijah. 

CHERUB, /?/ura/  Cherubim,  a  particular  order  of 
angels;  (Ps.  xviii.  10,  &c.)  but,  more  particularly, 
those  symbohcal  representations  which  are  so  often 
referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  book 
of  Revelation.  On  no  subject,  perhaps,  have  there 
been  so  many  unavailing  conjectures  as  the  form  and 
design  of  these  figures.  Grotius  says,  the  cherubim 
were  figures  like  a  calf.  Bochart  and  Spencer  think 
they  were  nearly  the  figure  of  an  ox.  Joseph  us 
saysj  they  were  extraordinary  creatures,  of  a  figure 
unknown  to  mankind.  Clemens  of  Alexandria  be- 
lieves that  the  Egyptians  imitated  the  cherubim  of 
the  Hebrews  in  their  8})hinxes  and  hieroglyphica. 
animals.  The  descriptions  which  Scripture  gives  of 
cherubim  differ ;  but  all  agree  in  representing  a  fig- 
ure composed  of  various  creatures — a  man,  an  ox,  an 
eagle,  and  a  lion.  Such  were  the  cherubim  deprrib- 
ed  by  Ezekiel,  chap.  i.  5,  to  the  end,  and  x.  2. 
Those  which  Solomon  placed  in  the  temple  must 
have  been  nearly  the  same,  1  Kings  vi.  23.  Those 
wnich   Moses  placed   on    the   ark  of  the  covenant 
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^i5xod.  XXV.  18,  19,  20,)  are  not  clearly  described; 
nor  are  those  which  God  posted  at  the  entrance  of 
Paradise,  Gen.  iii.  14.  Ezekiel  (xxviii.  14.)  says  to 
the  king  of  Tyre,  "  Thou  art  the  anointed  cherub 
that  covereth :  thou  wast  upon  the  holy  mountain  of 
Grod;*'  hke  that  cherub,  resplendent  with  glory. 
Moses  says,  the  two  cherubim  covered  the  mercy- 
Beat,  with  their  wings  extended  on  both  sides, 
and  looked  one  upon  another,  having  their  faces 
turned  towards  the  mercy-seat,  which  covered 
the  ark. 

Amidst  these  conflicting  opinions  Mr.  Taylor  has 
steered  his  course,  and  from  a  number  of  indepen- 
dent and  historical  data  he  has  elicited  much  that  is 
plausible,  if  it  camiot  be  said  to  be  altogether  con- 
(  !usive,  as  to  their  general  form.  But  as  the  disser- 
tation will  not  admit  of  abridgment,  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  Fragments  of  which  it  is  com- 
j  csed.  The  following  remarks,  however,  may  not 
I  e  vnthout  their  use. 

Each  cherub  had  four  faces:  (1.)  that  of  a  man  ; 
(2.)  that  of  a  lion  ;  (3.)  that  of  an  ox  ;  (4.)  that  of  an 
eagle.  These  four  faces  were  probably  attached  to 
one  head,  and  seen  by  the  beholder  in  union,  being 
joined,  each  by  its  back  part  to  the  others.  Their  body, 
from  the  neck  downwards,  was  human  ; "  the  likeness 
of  a  man."  This  human  part  first  meeting  the  spec- 
tator's eye,  had  he  seen  nothing  else,  he  might  from 
thence  have  supposed  the  whole  form  to  be  human. 
Ezekiel  describes  the  cherub  as  having  four  wings  ; 
— Isaiah  describes  the  seraph  as  having  six  wings ; 
say,  two  on  his  head,  two  oh  his  shoulders,  two  on 
his  flanks.  Their  arms,  rendered  in  our  translation 
hands f  were  foury  one  on  each  side  of  the  creature. 
The  remainder,  or  lower  part,  of  their  figure,  wa*, 
from  the  rim  of  the  belly  downwards,  either,  (1.)  hu- 
man thighs,  legs,  and  feet,  to  which  were  appended,  at 
the  posteriors,  the  body  and  hind  legs  of  an  ox  ;  or, 
rather,  (2.)  the  body  and  the  fore  legs  of  an  ox,  out 
of  which  the  human  part  seemed  to  rise,  so  that  all 
below  the  rim  of  the  belly  was  ox-like,  and  all  above 
that  division  was  human.  From  which  formation  a 
spectator  paying  most  attention  to  their  lower  parts, 
might  have  been  inclined  to  think  them  oxen  ;  or  at 
least  bestial.  With  regard  to  their  services,  or 
what  they  appeared  to  do,  we  may  ask.  Was  the 
vision  seen  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  as  well  as  that 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  the  resemblance  of  a  mova- 
ble throne  or  chariot,  of  prodigious  dimensions,  on 
which  the  sovereign  was  understood  to  sit ;  tmd  to 
which  the  wheels  were  annexed,  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  to  the  royal  travelling  (or  mihtary)  thrones 
of  the  Persian  kings  ;  while  the  four  cherubim  occu- 
pied the  places  of  four  horses  to  draw  this  magnifi- 
cent machine  ?  This  he  thinks  probable,  and  illus- 
trates the  idea  at  some  length. 

The  wheels  described  in  Ezek.  i.  15—21,  in  con- 
nection with  the  cherubim,  he  conceives  to  have  been 
representative  of  the  throne  of  the  Deity  ;  the  con- 
struction— wheel  within  wheel — being  for  the  pur- 
pose of  their  rolling  every  way  with  perfect  readi- 
ness, and  without  any  occasion  of  turning  the  whole 
machine.  The  cherubim  having  the  conducting  of 
this  throne,  it  is  obvious  to  remark  how  well  adapt- 
ed their  figure  was  to  their  service  ;— their  faces  look- 
uig  every  way,  so  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
turning  (as  a  horse  must)  in  obedience  to  directions, 
to  proceed  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left,  instead  of  going 
straight  forward. 

[Much  misapprehension  respecting  tkese  apj)ear- 
iDces.  has  arisen  from  the  idea  of  the  wheels  and 
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the  cherubim  hemg  full  of  eyes,  Ezek.  i.  18  ;  x.  1^ 
So  in  Rev.  iv.  6,  8,  the  four  beasts  are  said  to  hav 
"  eyes  before  and  behind,"  and  "  within."  This  i 
doubtless  intended  as  a  symbol  of  the  alacrity  witl 
which  the  ministers  of  Jehovah  perform  his  will,- 
of  that  keen-sighted  sense  of  duty  which  lets  nothinj 
escape  unseen,  unnoticed,  unfulfilled.     R. 

The  uccomi)anying  engraving  represents  a  crea 
ture  which  ornaments  the  portal  of  the  palace  o 
Persepolis :  the  legs  antl  the  body  resemble  those  oi 
an  ox ;  and  it  has  the  tail  of  an  ox :  on  the  body  an 
grafted  a  large  pair  of  wings, — no  doubt  those  of  ai 
eagle  ;  and  its  whole  front  and  shoulders  are  studded 
either  with  feathers,  or 
with  rising  knobs. — Wliat 
its  head  was,  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  determine ;  but 
by  its  form,  by  the  cap 
upon  it,  and  by  what 
seems  to  be  drajjery,  at- 
tached to  it,  it  is  probable 
that  the  countenance  was 
human.  The  statues  are 
greatly  damaged  ;  partly 
by  age,  and  more  by  fire  ; 
still  more,  perhaps,  by  the 
barbarity  of  their  possess- 
ors. But  if  this  subject 
re})re8ent  an  ox's  body, 
eagle's  wings,  and  a  human  countenance,  then  ii 
closely  approaches  the  ancient  composition  of  tb 
cherub ;  and  it  is  the  more  satisfactory,  becaust- 
being  extant  in  Persia,  it  proves  that  such  emblemi 
were  not  confined  to  Egypt ;  but  might  be  of  Chal- 
dean,  or,  at  least,  of  Asiatic,  origin.  In  fact,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  were  adopted  throughout  a  very  exten- 
sive portion  of  the  East ;  and  Ezekiel  being  resideni 
in  Persia,  his  reference  to  them  might  be  easily  un- 
derstood by  his  readers,  to  whom  such  symbols  wen 
familiar. 

In  conclusion,  was  the  ofl^ence  given  to  Judah,  bj 
Israel,  by  the  erection  of  the  golden  calves,  (whicJ 
certainly  were  allied  to  the  cherubim,  in  figure  and 
import,  if  they  were  not  absolutely  the  same,)  be 
cause  this  was  a  profession  of  having  the  throne  of 
God  among  that  division  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  ?  Wai 
it  also  because,  in  Judah,  these  emblems  were  kepi 
private,  in  the  temple  ;  whereas,  in  Israel,  they  wen 
exposed  to  public  view,  as  objects  of  worship! 
Were  the  figures  erected  by  Jeroboam  truly  cheru- 
bim, but  called  calves,  i.  e.  their  name  being  taken 
from  the  inferior  part  of  their  composition  by  wa} 
of  indi^iUy ;  or  were  they  an  unperfect  associatioB 
of  emblems,  some  being  omitted,  and  what  remained 
being  chiefly  those  parts  which  referred  to  the  ox,  oi 
calf?  or,  as  these  are  sometimes  called  heifers^  wai 
the  sex  feminine  instead  of  masculine  ?  or  had  thej 
compound  parts  of  both  sexes  7  as  many  Egyptiau 
sphinxes  had,  as  what  remain  fully  demonstrai 
[These  are  all  questions  which  no  man  can  ever  _ 
swer  afl[irmalively ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  better  at  on 
to  say.  No.     R. 

In  2  Kings  xix.  15 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  1  ;  Isaiah  xxxvii.  I 
God  is  spoken  of  as  dwelling — residing — between 
cherubim  ;  but  the  word  between  is  suppHed  by  o 
translators :  should  they  not  rather  have  supphed  _ 
word  above  or  over  the  cherubim,  or  some  similar  el" 

S-ession  ? — since  such  is  the  relative  situation  of  thu 
ivine  Majestv  in  these  visions. 
CHESALON,  a  city  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  10. 
I.  CHESIL,  a  city  of  Judali ;  (Josh.  xv.  30.)  Eu 
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bius  calls  it  Xil ;  and  places  it  in  the  south  of  Judah. 
. — II.  A  constellation.     See  Orion. 

CHESTNUT-TREE,  [pc-yy)  Gen.xxx.37;  Ezek. 
xxxi.  8.  In  these  places,  the  LXX  and  Jerome  trans- 
late, "  plane-tree  ;"  and  moat  of  the  modem  interpret- 
ers follow  their  authority.  The  Hebrew  is  derived 
from  a  root  which  signifies  nakedness ;  and  it  is  often 
observed  of  the  plane-tree,  that  the  bark  peels  off 
from  the  trunk,  leaving  it  naked  ;  Platanus  orientalis. 

CHI  DON,  tlie  threshing-floor  where  Uzzah  was 
suddenly  struck  dead,  1  Chron.  xiii.  9.  In  2  Sam. 
vi.  6,  it  is  called  "  the  threshing-floor  of  Nachon ;" 
but  we  know  not  whether  the  names  of  Nachon  and 
Chidon  are  those  of  men  or  of  places. 

CHILD,  CHILDREN.  The  descendants  of  a 
man,  generally,  are  called  his  sons,  or  children,  in 
the  Hebrew  idiom  ;  as  the  children  of  Edom,  of  Mo- 
ab,  of  Israel.  Disciples,  also,  are  often  called  chil- 
dren or  sons.  The  children  of  the  devil,  the  sons  of 
Belial,  are  those  who  follow  the  maxims  of  the  world 
and  of  the  devil.  The  expressions,  "children  of  the 
wedding,"  "  children  of  light,"  "  children  of  dark- 
ness," signify  those  invited  to  the  wedding,  those 
who  follow  light,  those  who  remain  in  darkness; 
as  the  children  of  the  kingdom  describes  those  who 
belong  to  the  kingdom.  The  holy  angels  are  some- 
times described  as  sons  of  God,  Job  i.  6  ;  ii.  1 ;  Psalm 
Ixxxix.  6.  Good  men,  in  opposition  to  wicked  men, 
are  likewise  thus  called ;  as  the  family  of  Seth  in 
opposition  to  the  descendants  of  Cain,  Gen.  vi.  6. 
Judges,  magistrates,  and  priests  are  likewise  termed 
children  of  God,  Psalm  Ixxxii.  6 ;  xxix.  1.  Israehtes 
are  called  sons  of  God,  in  opposition  to  the  Gentiles, 
Hosea  i.  10;  John  xi.  52.  la  the  New  Testament, 
believers  are  called  children  of  God,  in  virtue  of 
their  adoption,  John  i.  12 ;  Rom.  viii.  14  ;  Gal.  iii.  26. 
See  Birth. 

CHILMAD,  a  city  of  Asia,  Ezek.  xxvii.  23. 

I.  CHIMHAM,  a  son  of  Barzillai,  the  Gileadite, 
Buid  one  who  followed  David  to  Jerusalem,  after  the 
war  with  Absalom  ;  and  who  was  enriched  by  David, 
in  consideration  of  his  father  Barzillai,  whose  gene- 
rous assistance  he  had  experienced,  2  Sam.  xix.  37, 
38. — II.  A  place  near  Bethlehem,  Jer.  xli.  17. 

CHIOS,  or  Coos,  an  island  in  the  Archipelago, 
between  Lesbos  and  Samos,  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  now  called  Scio.  Paul  passed  this  way  as 
he  sailed  southward  from  Mitylene  to  Samos,  Acts 
XX.  15. 

CHISLOTH,  or  Chisloth-Tabor,  a  city  on  the 
aide  of  mount  Tabor,  (Josh.  xix.  12,  18.)  which  Eu- 
Bebius  and  Jerome  call  CasaluSf  or  ExaluSj  and  place 
ten  miles  from  Diocaesarea,  east. 

It  is  called  Tabor,  only,  in  verse  22,  and  there  is  at 
this  day  a  village  so  called  by  the  Arabs,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  this 
was  a  fortification  higher  up  the  mountain,  perhaps 
on  the  top  of  it ;  whence  it  might  be  called  the  con- 
fidence of  Tabor. 

CHINNERETH,  see  Cinnereth. 

CHISLEU,  the  ninth  month  of  the  Hebrews,  be- 
ginning with  the  new  moon  of  December,  Neh.  i.  1 ; 
Zech.  vii.  1.  Others  make  it  equivalent  to  our  No- 
vember.    See  CiSLEU. 

CHITTIM.  Writers  on  Scripture  antiquities  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  country  or  countries  implied 
under  this  name.  Josephus  is  for  Cyprus,  Bochart 
and  Vitringa  for  Italy  and  Corsica,  Grotius,  Le  Clerc, 
and  Calmet  understand  Macedonia,  Jerome  the 
islands  of  the  Ionian  and  JEgean  sea,  while  Lowth  and 
Halei  understand  all  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the 


Mediterranean.  It  is  proper  to  examine  critically 
the  various  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  mora 
than  one  region  or  country  may  not  be  intended. 
We  have  then  the  following  references : — (1.)  Chit- 
tim,  mentioned  by  Moses,  Numb.  xxiv.  24.  (2.)  Chit- 
tim,  mentioned  by  Daniel,  xi.  30.  Bochart  is  of 
opinion  that  the  ships  of  Chittim,  here,  refer  to  the 
Roman  fleet,  presuming  that  Chittim  signifies  Italy 
but,  as  Mr.  Taylor  remarks,  he  calls  the  Roman  fleet 
that  of  the  Chiitim,  because  it  lay  in  the  harbors  of  the 
Macedonians ;  thus  the  fleet  of  Chittim,  and  of  Mace- 
donia, was,  in  fact,  the  Roman  fleet  also.  (3.)  Chethim 
in  the  isle  of  Cyprus ;  from  whence,  as  Josephua 
says,  the  Hebrews  called  all  islands  Chethim,  though 
he  restrains  that  title,  principally,  to  a  city  called 
(Citius)  Kitios;  now  Larnica.  (4.)  In  Ezek.  xxvii. 
6,  some  of  the  Arabs  translate  the  word  cJietcim  "  the 
isles  of  India  ;"  the  Chaldee,  "  the  province  of  Apu- 
lia," meaning  the  region  of  elephants,  and  probably 
intending  Pul  in  Egypt.  The  Syriac  version  reada 
Chetthoje,  which  has  some  resemblance  to  Cataya ; 
and  by  which  we  are  directed  towards  India.  (5.) 
Isaiah,  speaking  of  the  destruction  of  Tyre,  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, says,  "Howl,  ye  ships  of  Tarshish,  for 
it  is  laid  waste — from  the  land  of  Chittim  it  is  reveal- 
ed to  them,"  ch.  xxiii.  1.  This  Calmet  understanda 
of  Macedonia ;  but,  then,  how  is  it  said,  that  the  de- 
struction of  Tyre,  occasioned  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
should  come  from  Chittim  ?  Might  not  the  passage 
be  more  properly  interpreted,  as  relating  to  the  de- 
struction of  this  city  by  Alexander  the  Great  ?  Baa- 
nage,  by  Chittim,  understands  the  Cuthseans,  inhab- 
itants of  the  Suziana,  near  Babylon,  who  marched 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  assisted  at  the  siege  of 
Tyre.  But  where  are  the  Cuthaeans  named  Chittim  ? 
Upon  the  whole,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
word  Chittim  implies,  as  Lowth  and  Hales  suppose, 
all  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

[The  following  is  the  note  of  Gesenius  upon  the 
word  Chittim^  in  his  commentary  upon  Is.  xxiii.  1 . 
"Among  the  three  different  opinions  of  £uicient 
and  modern  interpreters,  according  to  which  they 
sought  for  the  land  of  the  Chittim  in  Italy,  Macedo- 
nia, and  Cyprus,  I  decidedly  prefer  the  latter,  which 
is  also  that  of  Josephus.  (Ant.  i.  6. 1.)  According  to 
this,  Chittim  is  the  island  Cyprus,  so  called  from 
the  Phoenician  colony  Kiriov,  Citium,  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  island  ;  but  still  in  such  a  sense,  that  thia 
name  Chittim  was  at  a  later  period  employed  also,  in 
a  wider  sense,  to  designate  other  islands  and  coun- 
tries adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  e.  ^. 
Macedonia,  Dan.  xi.  30 ;  1  Mac.  i.  1 ;  viii.  5.  This  la 
also  mentioned  by  Josephus.  That  /C/t/ov  was  some- 
times used  for  the  whole  of  Cyprus,  and  also  in  a 
wider  sense  for  other  islands,  as  Rhodes,  is  expressly 
asserted  by  Epiphanius,  who  himself  lived  in  Cyprus, 
as  a  well  known  fact.  (Adv.  Hseres.  xxx.  25.)  It 
could  also,  he  adds,  be  used  of  the  Macedonians,  be- 
cause they  were  descended  from  the  Cyprians  and 
Rhodians.  That  most  of  the  cities  of  Cyprus  were 
Phoenician  colonies,  is  expressly  affirmed  by  Diodo- 
rus,  (ii.  p.  114.  comp.  Herodot.  vii.  90.)  and  the  prox 
imity  of  the  island  to  Phoenicia,  together  with  ita 
abundant  supply  of  the  utmost  variety  of  productiona, 
especially  of  such  as  were  essential  to  ship-building, 
would  lead  us  to  expect  nothing  else.  In  respect  to 
Citium,  at  least,  it  is  clear,  that  it  was  settled  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  not  by  the  Greeks.  (Here  followa 
a  variety  of  citations  in  proof  of  this  point,  e.  g.  Cic 
de  Fin.  iv  20    Diog.  Laert.  vita  Zenonis,  etc.)    Ona 
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•f  the  few  passages  in  the  Bible  which  gives  a  more 
definite  hint  in  respect  to  the  Chittim,  is  Ezek.  xxvii. 
6,  which  agrees  very  well  with  Cyprus :  *  Of  the  oaks 
of  Bashan  do  they  make  thine  oars;  thy  ships' 
benches  do  they  make  of  ivory,  encased  with  cedar 
from  the  isles  of  Chittim  ;'  where  the  word  Ashurim 
means  probably  the  same  as  Tcashur,  a  species  of  ce- 
dar or  pine,  which  is  found  abundantly  in  the  noble 
forests  of  Cyprus.  The  opinion  that  Italy  was  the 
land  of  the  Chittim^  which  is  adopted  by  Bochart  and 
Vitringa,  seems  to  me  to  be  wholly  untenable ;  be- 
cause, in  Is.  xxiii,  12,  (comp.  verse  6,)  the  Chittim 
appear  evidently  to  be  a  PhcEnician  possession ;  while 
in  Italy  especially,  no  colonies  of  this  people  ever 
existed.  In  the  present  passage,  (Is.  xxiii.  1.)  we 
must  understand  the  sense  to  be,  that  the  fleets  com- 
ing from  Tarshish  (Tartessus)  to  Tyre,  would  on  their 
way  learn  from  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  the  news 
of  the  downfall  of  Tyre."  (See  Gesen.  Comm.  zu 
Isa.  Th.  ii.  p.  721 ;  Rosenm.  Bibl.  Geogr.  iii.  p. 
378.)  R. 

CHIUN,  [the  name  of  a  god  worshipped  by  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert.  The  name  occurs  only  in 
Amos  V.  26,  "  But  ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of 
your  Moloch  and  Chiun  your  images,  the  star  of 
your  god,  which  ye  made  to  yourselves."  This  is 
quoted  somewhat  differently  in  Acts  viii.  43,  "Ye 
took  up  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  the  star  of 
your  god  Remphan,  figures  which  ye  made  to  wor- 
ship them."  According  to  Syriac  and  Hebrew  inter- 
preters, it  is  the  same  as  the  Arabic  Chevdn,  the 
planet  Saturn  ;  respecting  the  worship  of  which  by 
the  Semitish  nations,  see  Gesenius  Comm.  zu  Jesaia, 
Th.  iii.  p.  343.  They  regarded  and  worshipped  the 
planets  Saturn  and  Mars,  as  evil  principles,  sources 
of  ill ;  as  they  held  Jupiter  and  Venus  for  sources  of 
good.  The  use  of  the  word  star^  especially  as  ap- 
plied in  the  Acts,  refers  us  directly  to  a  star-god. 
Michaelis  not  inaptly  proposes  to  change  the  reading 
of  the  Hebrew  points  to  Chevdn  instead  of  Chiun, 
The  Seventy,  and  Stephen  quoting  from  them,  have 
here  simply  substituted  'Faupuv,  or  '  Psnifav,  Rephan, 
or  Remphan,  the  Coptic  name  of  Saturn.  R.]  Some 
think  that  three  deities  are  named  here — Moloch, 
Chiun,  and  Remphan :  others,  that  the  three  names 
mean  only  one  god ;  that  is,  Saturn,  and  his  planet. 
Salmasius  and  Kircher  assert,  that  Kiion  is  Saturn, 
and  that  his  star  is  called  Keiran  among  the  Persians 
and  Arabians,  and  that  Remphan,  or  Rephan,  signified 
the  same  among  the  Egyptians.  They  add,  that  the 
Seventy,  writing  in  Egypt,  changed  the  word  Chiun 
into  Remphan,  because  it  had  the  same  signification. 
Jablonsky  and  Basnage  conclude,  that  Moloch  was 
the  sun,  and  Chion,  or  Chiun,  and  Rephan,  the 
moon. 

[The  illustration  of  this  subject  is  attempted  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  by  the  following  references  to  Hindu 
mythology,  and  to  the  Sanscrit  language.  They  may 
8tand  here  for  what  they  are  worth.  It  is  no  doubt 
true,  that  the  very  striking  analogies  which  are  found 
to  exist  between  the  ancient  Sanscrit,  and  the  Per- 
aian,  the  Greek,  and  other  western  tongues,  go  very 
far  to  prove  an  original  relation  between  the  races 
which  spoke  these  languages  ;  but  it  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  between  the  Sanscrit  and  the 
rarious  Semitish  languages  no  such  analogy  exists ; 
the  resemblances  between  them  being  in  fact  very 
slight,  and  not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  inference  of 
primeval  kindred.     R. 

It  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Taylor,  that  this  Chiun  may 
be  the  Chiven  of  the  ancient  Sanscrit  and  the  modem 


Bramins.  We  know,  indeed,  tliat  Kijun  is  the  name 
of  a  Persian  deity ;  and  also  that  Keiwan  denotes  the 
planet  Saturn  ;  but  the  reasons  for  identifying  Chiun 
with  Saturn  are  not  satisfactory.  What,  then,  ic 
CJdven'^ — Mr.  Taylor  answers.  The  power  of  de- 
struction and  reproduction.  Brama,  Vistnou,  and 
Chiven  are  the  triple  power  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in 
manifestation  ;  in  other  words,  creation,  conservation, 
destruction,  and  reproduction.  Nor  was  it  otherwise 
understood  by  the  Seventy,  who,  in  translating  the  pas- 
sage in  Amos,  offer  a  remarkable  variation  ;  to  uoTQor 
Tov  Gtov  I'^iMv  'PuKfuv  ;  wliich  Is  adoptcd  by  Stephen. 
(Acts  vii.  43.)  "  The  star  of  your  god  Remphan,  fig- 
ures which  ye  made  to  worship  them."  Now,  what 
can  Remphan  be.''  This  question  has  been  found 
difficult  of  solution  ;  but  the  following  passage  from 
the  Essay  of  sir  W.  Jones  on  the  gods  of  India, 
(Asiatic  Researches,  p.  251.  Calcutta  edit.)  may  be 
more  determinate :  "  Mahadeva,  in  his  generative 
character,  is  the  husband  of  Bhavani,  whose  relation 
to  the  waters  is  evidently  marked  by  her  image  being 
restored  to  them  at  the  conclusion  of  her  great  festi- 
val called  Durgotsava:  she  is  known  also  to  have 
attributes  exactly  similar  to  those  of  Venus  Ma- 
rina, whose  birth  from  the  sea- foam  and  splendid 
rise  from  the  couch,  in  which  she  had  been  cradled, 
have  afforded  so  many  charming  subjects  to  ancient 
and  modern  artists ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
the  Rembha  of  India's  court,  who  seems  to  corre- 
spond with  the  popular  Venus,  or  goddess  of  beauty, 
was  produced,  according  to  the  Indian  fabulists,  from 
the  froth  of  the  churned  ocean."  .  .  .  .  "  Bhavani 
now  demands  our  attention ;  and  in  this  character 
we  suppose  her  to  be...Venus  herself;  not  the  Idalian 
queen  of  laughter  and  jollity,  who,  with  her  nympha 
and  graces,  was  the  beautiful  child  of  poetical  imagi- 
nation, and  answers  to  the  Indian  Rembha,  with  her 
celestial  train  of  Apsaras,  or  damsels  of  paradise;  but 
Venus  Urania,  so  luxuriously  painted  by  Lucretius, 
and  so  properly  invoked  by  him  at  the  opening  of  a 
poem  on  nature  ;  Venus  presiding  over  generation, 
and,  on  that  account,  exhibited  sometimes  of  both 
sexes ;  (an  union  very  common  in  the  Indian  sculp- 
tures ;)  as  in  her  bearded  statue  at  Rome,  in  tna 
images,  perhaps,  called  Hermathena,  and  in  those 
figures  of  her,  which  had  the  form  of  a  conical  mar- 
ble, '  for  the.^ii^^ason  of  wliich  figure  we  are  left,'  says 
Tacitus,  '  in  4he  dark.' — The  reason,  however,  ap- 
pears too  clearly  in  the  temples  and  paintings  of 
Hindustan  ;  where  it  never  seems  to  have  entered  the 
heads  of  the  legislators  or  people  that  any  thing  natu- 
ral could  be  offensively  obscene  ;  a  singularity  which 
pervades  all  their  writings  and  conversation,  but  is 
no  proof  of  depravity  in  their  morals."  (p.  254.)  The 
decorous  sensibility  of  this  elegant  writer  has  imagined 
a  distinction  without  an  essential  difference ;  it  is 
enough  for  our  purpose,  however,  that  Rembha  and 
Rempha  are  evidently  the  same  ;  that  Rembha  is  the 
popular  Venus,  or  goddess  of  reproduction  ;  and  that 
Chiven  is  the  reproductive  power:  the  Seventy,  and 
Stephen  following  them,  therefore,  in  preferring  one 
name  to  the  other,  have  merely  substituted  an  appel- 
lation better  known,  to  express  the  same  character: 
— but  both  these  terms  are  Sanscrit ;  and  the  infer- 
ence that  these  deities,  worshipped  in  the  West,  were 
adopted  from  the  East,  follows,  unquestionably,  from 
the  use  of  these  terms  to  express  them. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  observed,  that  Chiven  is  a 
term  used  many  ages  afi:er  the  events  to  which  the 
prophet  refers,  which  are  those  connected  with  the 
history  of  Balaam,  (Numb    xxii.  &c.)  and  that  the 
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»enn  in  Numbers  is  not  Chiven  but  Baal-peor,,  chap. 
XXV.  3.  Referring  to  this  same  occurrence,  the 
Psalmist  says,  (Ps.  cvi.  28.,  "  The  Israelites  joined 
themselves  to  Baal-peor,  and  did  eat  th«»  sacrifices  of 
the  dead  (cD"»nc,  mithimy — What  means  tnisM^thim  ? 
Some  refer  to  sacrifices  offered  to,  or  in  honor 
of,  the  dead;  such,  probably,  as  were  afterwards, 
though  in  very  early  times,  offered  by  tlie  Greeks 
and  Trojans.  But  this  does  not  meet  the  parallelism 
of  the  place  :  els  Baal-peor  is  a  deity,  we  must  look 
for  a  deity  in  Methim,  a  deity  analogous  to  Baal- 
peor,  and  this  we  find  in  Chiven,  who  is  lord  of  de- 
itruction  as  well  as  of  reproduction.  In  Isaiah  xxviii. 
15.  we  read  of  "a  covenant  made  with  deatk,  (rv;,  in 
the  singular,)  and  with  hell  (the  gravcy  ^iNir)  are  we 
at  agreement."  Here  the  reference  is  to  death  in  a 
general  sense,  the  termination  of  life,  as  appears  from 
mention  of  the  grave ;  whereas,  in  the  text  of  the 
psalm,  the  term  is  read  in  the  plural ;  deaths  [per- 
haps, intensively,  for  the  Supreme  Power  of  death] : 
but  the  Keri  (margin)  is  correct,  which  reads  death, 
in  the  singular ;  and,  therefore,  allows  us  to  include 
a  reference  to  the  Power  of  destruction  (Moth)  with 
that  of  generation,  Baal-peor;  which  powers  co- 
alesce in  the  character  of  the  Hindu  Chiven.  Sir 
William  Jones  has  hinted  at  the  union  of  both  sexes 
in  the  statues  of  Venus ;  the  same  is  most  notorious 
in  Chiven :  his  figure  in  Sonnerat  is  half  man,  half 
woman  ;  and  his  emblem,  in  the  same  author,  is  of 
the  grossest  description.  In  fact,  it  combines  and 
displays  what  Tacitus  has  left  obscure  ;  and  is  a 
compound  symbol,  which,  as  sir  William  observes, 
appears  too  clearly  in  the  temples  and  paintings  of 
Hindustan.  This  affords  a  just  notion  of  Baal-peor ; 
and  explains  the  comparisons  to  which  Jerome  and 
Augustin  have  had  recourse  in  their  writings.  Chi- 
ven, in  India,  is  "  adorned  in  the  temples  with  the 
best  sweet  herbs  and  flowers,"  says  Baldaeus,  in 
Churchill,  (vol.  iii.  p.  831.)  Augustin  says  the  same 
of  Phalli,  carried  in  procession  in  honor  of  Bacchus, 
in  the  cities  of  Italy,  [at  Rome,  in  the  month  of  Au- 
rust,]  crowned  with  garlands  by  the  matrons ;  (De 
Civitate  Dei,  lib.  vii.  cap.  2.)  and  Jerome,  on  Hosea, 
accuses  the  Jewish  women  of  worshipping  Baal- 
peor,  ob  obsceni  magnitudinem  membri,  quern  nos 
rriapum  possumus  appellare.  This  hesitating  phra- 
seology shows,  that  the  Christian  father  was  aware  of 
the  want  of  precision  in  his  language  ;  but  he  did 
not  choose  more  fully  to  describe  what  the  Latins 
called  fasciniy  and  what  to  this  day  is  worn  as  a 
talisman  by  the  Joguis  of  India. 

[The  somewhat  ostentatious  display  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  might  have  been  spared,  had  the 
writer  been  satisfied  with  the  simple  and  obvious 
meaning  which  the  text  presents.  In  the  passage  in 
Ps.  cvi.  28,  "  They  [the  Israelites]  joined  themselves 
to  Baal-peor,  and  ate  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead :" — the 
sacrifices  are  simply  those  of  idols  in  general,  who 
are  called  dead  in  contrast  to  the  only  living  and  true 
Grod.  Just  so  in  Ps.  cxv.  3,  seq.  In  like  manner 
idols  are  also  called  "lying  vanities;"  (Ps.  xxxi.  6, 
Jonah  ii.  9.j  and  other  terms  of  the  utmost  contempt 
and  despite  are  often  applied  to  them.     R. 

That  the  Israelites  brought  with  them  from  Egypt 
various  Egyptian  words,  which  they  had  adopted 
during  their  residence  in  that  country,  is  generally 
admitted.  The  appellation  Ptor  has  been  thought 
of  foreign  origin,  and  not  Hebrew ;  and  the  deriva- 
tion of  it  from  the  Egyptian  has  lately  been  urged 
with  considerable  learning  and  force. 

CHORAZIN  a  town  in  Galilee,  near  to  Caperna- 
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um,  not  far  distant  from  Bethsaida,  and,  consequently, 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  Pococke 
■peaks  of  a  village  called  Gerasi,  among  the  hills 
west  of  the  place  called  Ttlhouey  10  or  12  miles  north- 
north-east  of  Tiberias,  and  close  to  Capernaum.  The 
natives,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  call  it  Chorasi. 
It  is  upbraided  by  Christ  for  its  impenitence.  Matt 
xi.  21  ;  Luke  x.  i^ 

CHOZEBA,  a  low^  in  Judah,  1  Chron.  iv.22. 

CHRIST,  a  Greek  word,  answering  to  the  Hebrew 
n-'cc,  Messiah,  the  consecrated,  or  anointed  one,  and 
given  pre-eminently  to  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel,  plainly  alludes  to 
him,  when,  at  the  end  of  her  hymn,  and  in  a  time 
when  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  she  says,  (1  Sam. 
ii.  10.)  "  The  Lord  shall  judge  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  he  shall  give  strength  unto  his  King,  and  exah 
the  horn  of  his  Anointed  ;"  that  is,  the  glory,  the 
strength,  the  power  of  his  Christ,  or  Messiah.  And 
the  Psalmist,  (ii.  2.)  "The  kings  of  the  earth  set 
themselves  against  tlie  Lord,  and  against  his  Messi- 
ah," or  Anointed.  And  Ps.  xlv.  7,  "Therefore 
God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of 
gladness  above  thy  fellows."  Also  Jeremiah,  (Lam, 
iv.  20.)  "The  breath  of  our  nostrils,  the  anointed  of 
the  Lord,  was  taken  in  their  pits."  Daniel  foretells 
the  death  of  Christ  under  the  name  of  Messiah  the 
Lord :  "  And  after  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall 
Messiah  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself,"  chap.  :x.  26. 
Lastly,  Habakkuk  says,  (iii.  13.)  "Thou  wentest  forth 
for  the  salvation  of  thy  people,  even  for  salvation 
with  thine  anointed."  It  would  be  needless  tc 
bring  testimonies  from  the  New  Testament  to  prove 
Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  since  they  occur  in  almost 
every  line. 

The  ancient  Hebrews,  being  thus  instructed  by  the 
prophets,  had  clear  notions  of  the  Messiah  ;  but  these 
became  gradually  depraved,  so  that  when  Jesus  ap 
peared  in  Judea,  the  Jews  entertained  a  false  con 
ception  of  the  Messiah,  expecting  a  temporal  monarch 
and  conqueror,  who  should  remove  the  Roman  yoke, 
and  subject  the  whole  world.  Hence  they  were 
scandalized  at  the  outward  appearance,  the  humihty, 
and  seeming  weakness  of  our  Saviour.  The  modem 
Jews,  indulging  still  greater  mistakes,  form  to  them- 
selves chimerical  ideas  of  the  Messiah,  utterly  un- 
known to  their  forefathers.  (Comp.  Bibl.  Repos. 
vol.  ii.  p.  330,  seq.) 

The  ancient  prophets  had  foretold,  that  the  Messi- 
ah should  be  God  and  man,  exalted  and  abased, 
master  and  servant,  priest  and  victim,  prince  and 
subject ;  involved  in  death,  yet  v^ictor  over  death ; 
rich  and  poor ;  a  king,  a  conqueror,  glorious  ;  a  man 
of  griefs,  exposed  to  infirmities,  unknown,  in  a  state 
of  abjection  and  humiliation.  All  these  contrarieties 
were  to  be  reconciled  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah ; 
as  they  really  were  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  It  was 
known  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born,  (1.)  of  a  vir- 
gin, (2.)  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  (3.)  of  the  race  of  David, 
(4.)  in  the  village  of  Bethlehem.  That  he  was  to 
continue  for  ever,  that  his  coming  was  to  be  con- 
cealed, that  he  was  the  great  prophet  promised  in  the 
law,  that  he  was  both  the  Son  and  Lord  of  David, 
that  he  was  to  perform  great  miracles,  that  he  should 
restore  all  things,  that  he  should  die  and  rise  again, 
that  Elias  should  be  the  forerunner  of  his  appear- 
ance, that  a  proof  of  his  verity  should  be  the  cure 
of  lepers,  life  restored  to  the  dead,  and  the  gospel 
preached  to  the  poor.  That  he  should  not  destroy 
the  law,  but  should  perfect  and  fulfil  it;  that  he 
should  be  a  stone  of  offence,  and  a  stumbling-block 
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Bi^nst  which  many  should  bruise  tliemaclvee ;  that 
he  should  suffer  infinite  oppositions  and  contradic- 
tions ;  that  from  his  time  idolatry  and  impiety  should 
be  banislied,  and  that  distant  people  should  submit 
themselves  to  his  authority. 

When  Jesus  appeared  in  Judea,  these  notions  were 
common  among  the  Jews.  Our  Saviour  appeals  even 
to  themselves,  and  tusks,  if  these  are  not  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Messiah,  and  if  they  do  not  see  their 
completion  in  himself  The  evangelists  take  care 
to  put  the  J(;ws  in  mind  of  them,  proving  hereby, 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  whom  they  expected.  They 
quote  the  prophecies  to  them,  which  then  were  ac- 
knowledged to  belong  to  the  Messiah,  though  they 
have  been  controverted  by  the  Jews  since.  It  may 
be  seen  in  the  early  fathers  of  the  church,  and  in  the 
most  ancient  Jewish  authors,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  Christianity,   they  did   not  call  in  doubt  several 

Krophecies,  which  their  forefathers  understood  of  the 
[essiali.  But  in  after-ages  they  began  to  deny  that 
the  passages  we  quote  against  them  should  be  under- 
■tood  of  the  Messiah,  endeavoring  to  defend  them- 
selves from  arguments  out  of  their  ovni  Scrij)tures. 
After  this  they  fell  into  new  schemes,  and  new  no- 
tions concerning  the  Messiah.  Some  of  them,  as  the 
famous  Hillel,  who  lived,  according  to  the  Jews,  be- 
fore Clirist,  fnaintain  that  the  Messiah  was  already 
come  in  the  person  of  king  Hezekiah  ;  others,  that 
the  belief  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  no  article 
of  faith.  Buxtorf  says  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
modern  rabbins  believe,  that  the  Messiah  has  been 
come  a  good  while,  but  keeps  himself  concealed  in 
some  part  of  the  world  or  other,  and  will  not  mani- 
fest himself,  because  of  the  sins  of  the  Jew*.  Jarchi 
affirms,  that  the  Hebrews  believed  the  Messiah  was 
born  on  the  day  of  the  last  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Romans.  Some  assign  him  the  terrestrial 
paradise  for  his  habitation  ;  otners  the  city  of  Rome, 
where,  according  to  the  Talmudists,  he  keeps  him- 
self concealed  among  the  leprous  and  infirm,  at  the 
£ate  of  the  city,  expecting  Elias  to  come  to  manifest 
him.  A  great  number  believe  he  is  not  yet  come  ; 
but  they  are  strangely  divided  about  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  his  coming.  Some  expect  him  at 
the  end  of  six  thousand  years.  They  suppose  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  born  A.  M.  3761.  Add  to  this  number 
1800,  it  will  make  5561  ;  consequently  they  have  439 
years  to  expect  still.  Kimchi,  who  lived  in  the 
twelfth  century,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah  was  very  near.  Maimonides  pretended 
to  have  received  certain  prophecies  from  his  ances- 
tors, importing  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  should  be 
restored  to  Israel,  after  the  same  number  of  years 
from  the  time  of  Balaam,  as  had  passed  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to  Balaam's  time.  According 
to  him,  Balaam  prophesied  A.  M.  2488.  If  we  double 
this  number,  we  find  the  restoration  of  the  gift  of 
prophecy  should  be  A.  M.  4976,  that  is,  A.  D.  1316. 


But  this  conclusion  hafi  been  foimd  false.  Some 
have  fixed  the  end  of  their  misfortunes  to  A.  D.  1492, 
others  to  A.  D.  1598,  others  to  A.  D.  1600,  others  yet 
later.  Last  of  all,  tired  out  with  these  uncertainties, 
they  have  pronounced  an  anathema  against  any  who 
shall  pretend  to  calculate  the  time  of  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.  (Gemara  Tit,  Sanhedr.  cap.  xi.)  See 
Messiah. 

As  the  holy  unction  was  given  to  kings,  priests, 
and  pro{)hets,  by  describing  the  promised  Saviour  ox 
the  world  under  the  name  of  Christ,  anointed,  or 
Messiah,  it  was  sufficiently  evidenced,  that  the  qual- 
ities of  king,  prophet,  and  high-priest,  would  emi- 
nently centre  in  hun  ;  and  that  he  would  exercise 
them,  not  only  over  the  Jews,  but  over  all  mankind; 
and  particularly  over  those  who  should  receive  him 
as  their  Saviour.  Peter  and  the  other  believers,  being 
assembled  together,  (Acts  iv.  27.)  apply  psalm  ii.  to 
Jesus ;  and  Luke  says,  (iv.  18.]  that  our  Saviour,  en- 
tering a  synagogue  at  Nazaretn,  opened  the  book  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  where  he  read,  "The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,"  and  proceeded  to 
show  that  this  prophecy  was  accomplished  in  his 
own  person. 

It  is  not  recorded,  however,  that  Jesus  ever  re- 
ceived tmy  external,  official  unction.  The  unction 
that  the  prophets  and  the  apostles  speak  of  is  th« 
spiritual  and  internal  unction  of  grace,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  of  which  the  outward  unction,  with 
which  kings,  priests,  and  prophets  were  anciently 
anointed,  was  but  the  figure  and  symbol.  Neverthe- 
less, many  have  supposed, — and  we  see  no  objection 
to  it, — that  when  the  Spirit  visibly  descended  on  Jesus 
at  his  baptism,  he  received  a  peculiar,  solemn,  and 
appropriate  unction. 

The  Jewish  nation  entertained  a  very  general  ex- 
pectation of  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  about  the 
time  of  our  Lord's  birth  ;  and  it  is  very  credible  they 
had  more  ways  than  one  of  computing  the  period  of 
the  Messiah's  advent,  so  that  their  expectation  was 
justly  founded.  One  of  these  modes  of  calculation 
may  be  seen  under  the  article  Generation,  and  it 
may  not  be  unpleasant  to  the  reader  to  inspect  some 
of  those  indications  of  this  national  feeling,  which 
Providence  has  happily  preserved.  On  this  subject 
we  shall  accept  assistance  from  an  able  "defender 
of  Christianity,"  Dr.  Chandler.  "  The  expectation 
of  this  great  King  could  not  be  rooted  out  of  the 
minds  of  the  (Jewish)  people  to  Vespasian's  days, 
whose  sudden  rise  to  the  empire,  and  conquest  of  the 
Jews,  so  turned  the  heads  of  many,  as  to  make  them 
imagine  he  must  be  the  king  that  had  been  spoken 
of.  This  account  we  have  in  two  Gentile  and  one 
Jewish  writers.  For  the  readier  comparing  their 
accountf,  we  have  placed  them  in  three  columns,  to 
be  seen  at  one  view : — 


"  Pluribus  persuasio  inerat,  anti- 
ouij  sacerdotum  libris  contineri,  eo 
ipso  tempore  fore,  ut  valesceret 
Oriens,  profectique  Judea,  rerum 
potirentur.  Quae  ambages  Ves- 
pasianum  et  Titum  predixerunL 
Sed  vulgus,  [JudtEorum,]  more  hu- 
manoe  cupidmis,  sibi  tantum  fato- 
rum  magnitudinem  interpretati,  ne 
mdversis  quidem  ad  vera  mutaban- 
tiir.  Tacitus,  Hist.  cap.  13. 

"  The  generality  had   a  strong 


^^Percrebutrat  oriente  toio  constans 
opinio  esse  in  fatis  ut  eo  tempore^ 
Judtei  profecti  rerum  potirentur. 
Id  de  imperio  Romano,  quantum 
postea  eventu  patuit,  preedictum, 
Judtei,  ad  se  habeutes,  rebelltlrunt. 
Suetonius,  Vespasian,  c.  4. 

"  There  had  been  for  a  long  time 
all  over  the  East  a  constant  per- 
suasion, that  it  was  [recorded]  in 
the  Fat«a  [l>ooks  of  the  Fates,  de- 


"That  which  chiefly  excited  them 
(the  Jews]  to  war,  was  an  ambigu- 
ous propnecy,  which  was  also 
found  in  the  sacred  books,  that  at 
that  time  some  one  vdthin  their 
country  should  arise,  that  should 
obtain    the   empire    of  the   whoU 

world  (w?  xar'a  Tor  xaiQor  ixeirov,  IcTt* 
rijg  j(€oQag,  ta;?  avr oyv  uq^bi  Tj^r  otxoV' 

nivtjv).  For  this  they  had  recei\ed, 
(by  tradition,  w?  otxftor  i^iXafiov,) 
that  it  was  spoken  of  one  of  their 
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persuasion,  that  it  was  contained  in 
the  ancient  writings  of  the  priests, 
that  AT  THAT  VERY  TIME  the  East 
should  prevail ;  and  that  some  who 
should  come  out  of  Judea  should 
obtain  the  empire  of  the  world. 
Which  ambiguities  foretold  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus.  But  the  com- 
mon people,  [of  the  Jews,]  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  influence  of  human 
wishes,  appropriated  to  themselves, 
by  their  interpretation,  this  vast 
grandeur  foretold  by  the  Fates, 
nor  could  be  brought  to  change 
their  opinion  for  the  true  by  all 
their  adversities." 


crees,  or  foretelUngs]  that  at  that 
TIME,  some  who  should  come  out 
of  Judea  should  obtain  universal 
dominion.  It  appeared,  by  the 
event,  that  this  prediction  referred 
to  the  Roman  emperor;  but  the 
Jews,  referring  it  to  themselves, 
rebelled." 


nation  ;  and  many  wise  men  (aotpol, 
or  Chachams)  were  deceived  with 
the  inteq>retation.  But  in  truth 
Vespasian's  empire  was  designed 
in  this  prophecy ;  who  was  cr^ 
ated  emperor  [of  Rome]  in  Judea. 
Joseph,  de  Bello  hb.  vii.  cap.  31. 


"  From  the  collation  of  these  passages,  thus  com- 
pared together,  it  will  be  observed,  (1.)  That  all  three 
Historians  agree,  that  there  was  a  general  expectation 
of  a  new  kingdom  to  appear  aliout  that  time, 
which,  from  Judea,  should  extend  itself  over  the 
whole  earth.  R  was  a  rooted  persuasion  in  many, 
saith  one :  It  was  commonly  known  throughout  the 
whole  East,  saith  another :  It  was  the  principle  that 
chiefly  stirred  up  the  Jewish  nation  to  war  with  the 
Romans ;  and  many  of  their  wise  men,  rabbins,  or 
learned  in  their  Scriptures  and  traditions,  trusting  to 
it,  were  deceived,  saith  the  third.  (2.)  This  persua- 
sion was  ancient  and  constant,  or  uninterrupted,  saith 
Suetonius :  Derived  down  by  tradition,  as  the  sense  of 
the  sacred  prophecies  of  the  Jews,  and  uo  understood 
by  their  wise  men,  saith  Josephus.  (3.)  This  per- 
suasion was  contained  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
priests,  saith  Tacitus :  In  the  holy  books  of  the  proph- 
ets, saith  Jose])hus:  In  the  Fates,  saith  Suetonius; 
meaning  the  lihri  fatales,  or  prophetic  books.  (4.) 
The  opinion  that  went  abroad,  according  to  Sueto- 
nius, of  the  Jews  possessing  this  empire,  is  explained 
by  Tacitus,  that  the  East  should  prevail ;  and  by  Jo- 
sephus, that  a  certain  man  of  their  nation  should  rule 
the  world.  (5.)  From  the  agreement  of  the  three 
historians,  that  at  that  time  this  king  should  appear, 
it  may  be  collected,  that  there  were  times  marked  in 
the  sacred  books  for  his  coming,  which  {times)  were 
then  thought  to  be  expired.  Nor  could  Josephus 
have  erred  so  grossly,  in  applying  the  prophecy  to 
Vespasian,  but  for  this.  The  period  fixed  was  over. 
He  could  find  no  new  reckoning  to  protract  the  ex- 
pectation. Despairing,  then,  of  a  Messiah  in  his  own 
nation,  [the  Jews,]  he  pitches  upon  one  in  the  Ro- 
That  time  appears  further  from  the  number 


man. 


of  impostors,  (Ant.  hb.  xx.  cap.  6,  7  ;  de  Bello,  lib.  vii. 
cap.  31.)  which  were  not  known  in  any  age  before  ; 
from  the  readiness  of  the  people  to  join  them  at  any 
hazard  ;  from  the  vigor  with  which  they  op})o»cd  the 
Romans  in  the  siege,  without  and  against  all  ho])eB 
of  success,  beside  that  which  this  expectation  in»y)ircd 
tliem  with.  (Joseph,  de  Bello,  iii.  27.  Gr.)  All  the 
time  of  the  siege  they  were  assured  of  help  in  some 
extraordinary  way  (lib.  vi.  cap.  35).  False  prophets 
in  Jerusalem  promised  the  people  that  the  day  of 
salvation  was  come,  even  to  the  last  hour  of  their 
ruin.  (lb.  lib.  vii.  cap.  4.)  Even  when  the  Romniis 
were  masters  of  the  temple,  one  of  them  led  up  6,000 
men  to  certain  destruction,  in  confidence  of  some 
•urjmsing  interposition  at  their  last  extremity.  From 
this  persuasion  they  rebelled  ;  from  this  persuasion 
th  1  hearts  of  the  common  people  were  kept  up  under 
all  the  miseries  of  the  siege ;  and  even  their  disap- 


pointments did  not  cause  them  to  forsake  it.  (lb.  lib.  Ti 
cap.  30.)  (6.)  Though  Josephus  calls  this  prophecy 
an  ambiguous  (Or  dark)  oracle,  because  the  event  did 
not  answer  to  his  sense  of  it,  yet  he  owns  it  was  un- 
derstood in  the  sense  I  am  speaking  of,  by  their  wise 
men  ;  and  by  those  before  them,  who  had  delivered 
down  this  sense  of  it.  Very  dark  indeed  it  must  be, 
if,  describing  one  of  the  royal  house  of  David  to  be 
their  king,  it  intended  a  Roman  of  an  obscure  family : 
if,  describing  him  as  the  converter  of  the  Gentiles  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  it  was  to  be  under- 
stood of  one  that  lived  and  died  an  idolater ;  if,  de- 
scribing him  as  the  person  that  should  put  an  end  to 
the  Roman  empire,  in  belief  whereof  the  Jews  took 
up  arms  against  them,  it  meaned  a  Roman  should 
destroy  the  Jewish  nation  and  religion.  Josephus, 
therefore,  whatever  motives  he  had  for  so  applying 
the  prophecy,  on  writing  his  Antiquities,  returned 
to  his  first  belief;  and  fairly  hints  there,  as  do  the 
rest  of  his  nation,  that  Danit-Ps  Messiah  was  yet  to 
come  and  subdue  the  Romans." 

The  conception  of  our  Saviour  occurred  at  Naza- 
reth, a  small  city  in  Galilee,  where  his  virgin  mother 
was  vi«ited,  and  informed  of  the  extraordinary  event 
by  the  angel  Gabriel.  (See  Annunciation.)  About 
nine  months  afterwards  an  edict  was  issued  by  Au- 
gustus, enjoining  all  persons  throughout  his  domin- 
ions to  be  registered  in  the  place  of  their  nativity. 
This  led  Joseph  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem,  and  while 
tliere  the  infant  Jesus  was  borm,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  4000.  On  the  eighth  day  he  was  circumcised, 
in  conformity  with  the  law,  and  called  Jesus,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  divine  injunction  laid  upon  his 
mother  before  his  birth.  As  Joseph  and  Mary  were 
preparing  to  return  to  Nazareth,  they  were  warned 
by  a  divine  messenger  to  fly  with  their  infant  son 
into  Egyi)t,  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  Herod,  whose 
jealousy  was  roused  by  the  news  of  the  birth  of  the 
King  of  the  Jews,  and  who  had  ordered  all  the  male 
children  about  Bethlehem,  under  two  years  old,  to 
be  slain.  This  cruel  tyrant,  however,  soon  afterwards 
died,  and  Joseph  was  admonished  to  return  into  Ju- 
dea. The  holy  family  retired  to  Nazareth,  and  there 
Jesus  abode,  subject  to  his  earthly  parentfcs,  till  A.  D. 
30,  when  he  was  baptized  by  John  in  the  river  Jor- 
dan, and  publicly  declared,  by  a  voice  from  heaven, 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  teacher  of  the  world. 
After  having  been  subjected  to  the  assaults  of  Satan, 
in  the  wilderness,  Jesus  entered  upon  his  public  min- 
istry of  teaching  the  people,  making  disciples,  and 
working  miracles,  during  which  he  traversed  the 
land  nearly  from  one  extremity  tr  the  other,  vis- 
iting also  the  Samaritans,  and  the  Gentiles  in  the 
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eo«MB  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  At  length,  howerer,  one 
•f  his  own  disciples,  Judas  Iscariot,  giving  place  to 
die  devil,  undertook  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  impla- 
cable enemies,  the  Jews.  This  he  effected,  and 
Jesus,  after  having  been  subjected  to  every  species 
of  indignity,  was  crucified  on  Calvary  as  a  common 
malefactor.  He  remained  in  the  tomb  for  three  days, 
when  he  rose  from  the  dead,  and,  after  continuing 
with  his  disciples  for  the  space  of  forty  days,  he  led 
them  out  to  Kethany,  where  he  blessed  them,  and 
visiljly  ascended  up  into  heaven. 

For  some  account  of  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  see 
the  articles  Adoption,  and  Genealogy. 

As  to  the  personal  appearance  of  Christ,  some 
have  asserted  that  he  was  the  most  beautiful  of  men, 
while  others  hjive  maintained  that  he  was  without 
handsome  form  and  comeliness.  Is  there  any  au- 
thentic memorial  of  his  human  form? — Nicephorus 
has  given  a  description  of  his  features ;  but  Nicepho- 
rus is  too  late  to  be  much  depended  on  ;  and  so  are 
all  representations  of  the  person  of  Jesus.  So  also 
the  epistle  of  Lentulus,  which  is  evidently  spurious. 
(See  the  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  ii.  p.  367,  seq.)  Tra- 
dition is  an  ill  guide  in  mattei"S  of  personal  descrip- 
tion ;  and  if  it  may  convey  a  general  idea,  that  idea 
IB  too  general,  and  too  loose,  to  attach  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  any  individual  whatever.  There  are,  on 
some  of  the  coins  of  the  later  emperors,  heads  of 
Christ,  with  the  motto  Rex  Regnantium,  King  of 
kings.  Whether  it  would  be  possible,  in  the  exami- 
nation of  a  complete  series,  to  fix  on  any  which 
might  approach  to  a  credible  degree  of  verisimility, 
we  know  not.  We  cannot  suppose  that  so  late  as 
Constantine,  and  less  still,  so  late  as  the  successors  of 
his  name  and  family,  there  should  be  any  accurate  por- 
traits extant  of  this  venerable  and  illustrious  Penson, 
that  is,  three  hundred  years,  or  later,  after  his  deceaise. 

We  expect  a  time,  when  He  shall  appear  to  all  na- 
tions under  that  illustrious  character — the  Prince 
OF  Peace  ;  and  the  humble  form  of  the  man,  who 
had  no  personal  beauty  to  attract  applause,  shall  be 
lost  in  the  dignity  and  glory  of  his  exalted  station. 

CHRISTIAN,  a  name  given  at  Antioch  to  those 
who  believed  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  Acts  xi.  26. 
They  generally  called  themselves  brethren,  faithful, 
saints,  believers ;  and  were  named  by  the  Gentiles, 
Nazarenes  and  Galileans.  It  has  been  the  opinion 
of  several,  that  Christian  wa«  originally  derived  from 
the  Greek  Chrestos^  good,  useful;  and  Tertullian 
says,  "  The  name  of  Christian  comes  from  the  unc- 
tion received  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  of  Chres- 
tianus,  which  you  sometimes  through  mistake  give 
us,  (for  you  are  not  particularly  acquainted  with  our 
name,)  signifies  that  gentleness  and  benignity  whereof 
we  make  profession.'" 

CHRISTIANITY,  the  religion  taught  by  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  comprised  in 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  The  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity  are  usually  divided  into 
two  classes,  external  and  internal,  and  they  furnish, 
m  their  details,  the  highest  degree  of  proof  of  which 
such  a  subject  is  capable. 

To  be  able  to  communicate  a  clear  and  distinct 
Idea  of  that  extent  to  which  the  gospel  of  Christ 
was  promulgated  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church 
would  afford  great  pleasure  ;  and  it  is  of  some  con- 
sequence, in  justification  of  several  predictions  which 
■cein  to  announce  its  general  propagation :  but  our 
authorities  are  so  incompetent,  or  the  fiicts  they  re- 
port are  so  uncertain,  that  not  nmch  which  may  be 
Iep«nded  JDon,  can  be  considered  as  having  come 


down  to  us.  We  have  seen  that  the  Old  Testameik  , 
may  be  understood  as  aflfording  references  to  the  ex  1 
tremes  of  the  ancient  continent,  as  well  eastward  afl  j 
westward  ;  and  if  we  might  rely  on  occasional  hintu 
of  ecclesiastical  writers,  the  spread  of  the  gospel  wai 
commensurate  with  the  indications  of  the  ancient 
prophets.  In  attempting  this  subject,  we  cannot 
avoid  remarking  how  effectually  Divine  Providence 
had  prepared  the  way  for  circulating  the  "glad 
tidings  of  great  joy,"  by  the  achievements  of  that  vic- 
torious madman,  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  East, 
and  by  the  extended  dominion  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  West.  By  the  first  of  these  circumstances,  the 
Greek  language  was  carried  almost  to  the  centre  of 
India ;  and  the  Greek  power  was  estabUshed,  and 
long  maintained  itself,  in  those  provinces  which  de- 
pended on  Babylon,  or  Seleucia,  as  the  seat  of  their 
government.  This  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as 
in  these  very  provinces  the  captive  Jews  were  sta- 
tioned by  their  conquerors,  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
others ;  and  their  posterity  maintained  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  Messiah  from  their  own  nation,  descended 
from  a  king  of  their  own  blood,  of  whose  character 
and  qualities  they  had  information  from  the  sacred 
books,  which  they  carefully  preserved  as  their  com- 
panions wherever  they  went,  and  from  the  religious 
institutions  on  which  they  attended,  though  under 
many  disadvantages.  Addresses  to  these  Jews, 
whether  by  discourse  or  by  writing,  would  be  intel- 
ligible to  them,  either  in  the  Syriac,  in  the  Chaldee, 
or  in  the  Greek  tongue ;  while  the  latter  would  be 
the  medium  of  communication  to  the  descendants  of 
Alexander's  companions  in  arms,  who  were  very 
numerous  in  these  parts.  Beside  the  perusal  of  the 
sacred  books,  and  the  maintenance  of  their  national 
rites,  by  these  Jews,  we  know  that  their  pilgrims 
visited  Judea ;  and  the  natural  curiosity  of  the  hu- 
man mind  would  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  inquiry  after 
the  holy  places,  and  the  sacred  customs  of  their  na- 
tion as  practised  in  the  Holy  Land.  We  must  add, 
that  every  pious  Jew  would  willingly  pay  the  half- 
shekel  contribution  to  the  sanctuary,  which  was  for- 
warded by  every  opportunity  ;  and  if  any  inclined 
to  withhold  it,  they  would  be,  by  shame  or  by  force, 
compelled  to  that  duty.  Moreover,  pilgrims  who 
had  visited  Jerusalem  would  be  distinguished  among 
their  brethren ;  and,  much  like  the  Hadgis  among 
the  Mahometans  at  present,  would  tenaciously  retain 
the  tokens  of  that  distinction.  This  fact  of  pilgrim- 
age is  sufficiently  proved  in  the  narration,  (Acts  ii.  9.) 
where  we  find  visitors — "  Parthians,  Medes,  Elamitea, 
Mesopotamians," — but  the  next  description  of  per- 
sons, "  dwellers  in  Judea,"  is  certaiidy  liable  to  cor- 
rection. Judea,  properly  speaking,  was  not  intended, 
because  the  whole  enumeration  consists  of  foreign 
countries,  among  which  Judea  could  not  possibly  oe 
ranked.  On  the  question  whether  instead  of  Judea 
we  should  read  India,  or  Lydia,  opinions  are  divided. 
It  may  be  strongly  objected,  that  Lydia  is  greatly 
misplaced  in  being  separated  from  Phrygia  and  Pam- 
phyha,  to  which  it  was  neighbor;  while  it  was 
remote  from  Mesopotamia,  Cappadocia,  and  Pontus, 
with  which  it  is  ranged.  It  is  acknowledged  that 
the  same  objection  applies  in  some  degree,  though 
not  so  strongly,  to  the  reading  of  India,  between 
Mesopotamia  and  Cappadocia :  we  know  of  no  India 
between  those  provinces,  as  usually  understood.  If 
indeed,  we  might  take  Mesopotamia  for  the  original 
country  of  that  name,  as  the  proto-maityr  Stephen 
appears  to  have  done,  then  we  may,  withe*.'*  u««;t«- 
tion,  read  India  in  this  text ;  and  this  enumeratiow  n>, 
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Luke,  thus  understood,  would  be  a  correct  list  of 
eouQtries  to  which  the  gospel  was  early  sent;  of 
which  we  have  credible,  though  not  abundant,  evi- 
dence. It  would  be  rash  to  affirm  that  as  actually 
the  case,  yet  the  reader  will  not  reject  the  suggestion, 
till  he  has  well  considered  what  may  be  stated  in 
iupport  of  it.  [It  is  only  necessary  here  to  remark, 
that  the  reading  Ja^ea  is  uniformly  supported  by  the 
unanimous  authority  of  all  the  manuscripts  and  ver- 
sions.    R. 

We  should  also  obsei*ve  the  different  phrase  em- 
ployed by  the  sacred  writer  in  this  passage :  he  men- 
tions Parthians,  Medes,  and  Elamites,  as  if  they  were 
natives  of  those  countries,  by  their  direct  appellations ; 
but  he  describes  those  of  Mesopotamia,  Judea,  &c. 
as  dwellers,  using  the  same  word  as  in  verse  5.  "  Now 
there  were  at  Jerusalem  dwellers,  Jews,  devout  men, 
out  of  every  nation  under  heaven."  It  is  clear  that 
these  were  only  temporary  residents  at  Jerusalem  ; 
and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  same  word  in  verse 
9.  intended  only  temporary  residents  in  Mesopotamia. 
This  distinction  contributes  to  support  what  has  been 
proposed,  since  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  admitted 
that  in  the  Greek  Mesopotamia  (between  the  rivers 
Euphrates  and  Tigris)  the  Jews  were  in  any  degree 
unsettled  ;  on  the  contrary,  here  they  were  firndy 
fixed  and  established ;  whereas  in  India,  they  might 
be  considered  as  residents  only,  as  they  certainly 
were  in  Rome,  in  Gyrene,  Libya,  and  elsewhere. 

As  the  sacred  Spirit  has  directed  Luke  to  place 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  world  first  in  his  list,  we  shall 
first  offer  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  gospel  among  them. 

It  is  certain  that  the  apostle  Peter  had  visited  the 
provinces  addressed  in  his  First  Epistle, — Pontus, 
Galatia,  Gappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia : — ^these  lay 
north  of  Antioch,  at  which  city  he  left  the  apostles 
Paul  and  Barnabas.  Antioch  was  half  way  from 
Jerusalem  to  these  provinces,  and  no  more  conve- 
nient opportunity  for  this  visit  of  Peter  to  them  can 
be  pointed  out,  nor  any  employment  for  this  apostle 
be  so  probable  as  such  a  journey.  We  therefore 
place  his  excursion  thither  about  A.  D.  50.  From 
Capfjadocia  and  Pontus,  perhaps,  Peter  descended 
into  Mesopotamia,  where  the  gospel  is  supposed  by 
many  writers  to  have  been  introduced  directly  after 
the  ascension  of  our  Lord.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Syr- 
ian writers  inform  us,  that  Bartholomew  the  apostle 
(whom  they  assert  to  be  the  same  as  Nathanael,  the 
friend  of  Philip,  and  named  Bar -Tolmai,  from  his  fa- 
ther Tolinai,  or  Ptolemy)  visited  Mesopotamia, where 
he  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  goapel. 
They  say,  also,  that  the  apostle  Thomas  passed  through 
Mesopotamia,  and  spread  the  gospel  in  its  vicinity ;  in 
which  service  he  was  assisted  by  the  apostle  Jude, 
the  brother  of  James.  Whether  these  fellow-evan- 
gelists acted  in  conjunction,  whether  the  times  of 
their  labors  were  concurrent,  is  not  easily  ascertain- 
ed, nor  is  it  of  moment  here.  Yet  we  attach  some 
importance  to  the  proposition,  that  the  apostle  Jude 
labored  far  eaatwtu-d,  because  it  contributes  to  ex- 
plain the  similarity  of  his  Epistle  with  some  parts  of 
the  Second  of  Peter ;  which  seems  strongly  to  con- 
firm the  idea  that  both  were  addressing  much  the 
same  people.  In  fact,  the  style  of  imagery,  eleva- 
tion, and  metaphor  which  they  adopt,  is  altogether 
oriental ;  a  phraseology  to  which  the  western  world 
reconciles  itself  with  difficulty,  and  rarely  sanctions 
in  regular  and  correct  composition.  Jude  certainly 
had  preached,  previously,  in  various  parts  of  Syria ; 
at  Antaradus,  Laodicea,  Palmyra,  Callinicum,  now 


Racca,  and  Circeum,  now  Kerkisieh  ,  ihei ,  as  we 
have  said,  he  visited  Thomas  in  Mesopotamia,  whence 
they  made  an  excursion  into  Media  and  Parthia ; 
after  which  Jude  returned  to  Mesopotamia  and 
Syria,  but  Thomas,  who  appears  to  have  devoted  his 
Ufe  to  the  service  of  the  gospel  in  the  East,  remained 
in  Parthia;  or  continued  pressing  on  still  farther 
eastward,  till  he  reached  India,  where  he  first  propa- 
gated the  doctrine  of  the  cross.  But  here  it  is  proper 
to  inquire,  What,  and  where,  was  this  country  de- 
nominated India? — and  this  we  shall  attempt  to 
determine,  by  considering  the  application  of  the 
name  in  the  Bible,  rather  than  among  heathen 
writers. 

The  first,  and,  indeed,  the  only  mention  (as  usually 
understood)  of  India,  in  Scripture,  is  in  Estl^ier  i.  1, 
and  viii.  9,  where  we  read  that  Ahasuerus  ruled  from 
India  eastward,  to  Gush  westward.  Bactria  was, 
usually,  the  most  eastern  province  of  the  Persian 
empire ;  but  that,  under  some  fortunate  sovereigns, 
the  Persian  dominion  included  the  bank  of  the  In- 
dus, may  readily  be  granted  :  beyond  this,  its  posses- 
sions rarely,  if  ever,  extended.  Semiramis,  indeed, 
crossed  the  Indus  at  Attock,  (the  prohibited  river,) 
but  was  defeated.  Alexander  also  crossed  the  Indus, 
and  advanced  some  distance  beyond  it,  but  a  perpet- 
ual succession  of  obstacles,  mountain  after  mountain, 
and  river  after  river,  disheartened  his  troops  and  en- 
forced his  return.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
Ahasuerus  did  not  rule  over  India,  meaning  Hindus- 
tan, but  his  empire  might  include  a  province  beyond 
Bactria,  on  the  bank  of  the  Indus,  and  deriving  its 
name  from  that  river.  Nor  should  we  forget  that 
the  original  India  of  the  Hindus,  or  the  primary 
settlement  of  the  Brahmins,  was  not  the  modern 
India  :  into  this  country  they  came,  as  they  acknowl- 
edge, through  the  pass  of  Hurdwar ;  nevertheless, 
the  name  India,  if  derived  from  them,  might  distin- 
guish the  regions  where  they  had  been  established, 
north  and  west  of  their  jjresent  situation  ;  and  such  a 
province  might  at  times  form  part  of  the  Persian 
territories.  This  would  restrict  the  appellation  India 
to  a  province  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Indus,  while  it 
favors  the  supposition  that  the  spread  of  the  gospe. 
was  co-extensive  with  the  power  of  die  Persian  em- 
pire. This  hypothesis  is  consistent  with  those  opin- 
ions which  have  hitherto  been  reckoned  discordant, 
namely,  that  Matthew  is  by  some  reported  to  have 
extended  his  labors  to  India,  while  others  confine 
them  to  Assyria.  These  parts  were  inhabited  by 
Jews,  who,  though  in  captivity,  occasionally  furnish- 
ed zealous  adherents  to  their  country,  and  to  their 
Kaaba,  who  willingly  suffered  no  little  fatigue,  to 
manifest  their  attachment  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
their  endeavors  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.  These, 
having  heard  the  gospel  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  great 
national  feasts,  would  be  partly  prepared  to  receive 
the  apostles  at  their  own  residence  ;  while  the  apos- 
tles would  naturally  choose  to  visit  countries  of 
which  they  had  some  previous  knowledge,  and  where 
they  might  flatter  themselves  in  favor  of  their  nation, 
that  the  good  seed  might  fall  on  good  ground.  They 
would  also,  no  doubt,  offer  the  gospel,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  Jews,  wherever  they  went ;  and,  (not 
excluding  the  Gentiles,)  probably,  would  expect  their 
chief  harvest  of  converts  among  those  whom  they 
still  regarded  aa  their  countrymen. 

It  is  probable  that  Matthew,  Peter,  Thomas,  and 
Jude,  though  equally  inspired  with  Paul,  less  openly 
opposed  Judaism  tlian  he  did  ;  considering  them- 
selves as  apostles  of  the  circumcision  \nd  paying 
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■ome  (iefereriRe  to  inHtitutioiis  indifferent  in  regard  to 
the  gospel,  tliey  might  less  excite  opposition  than  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  magnified  his  office,  not 
without  incessfuit  hazard  to  his  person,  princi[)ally 
from  his  own  countrymen.  We  may  reasonahly 
conclude,  also,  that  however  some  of  these  distant 
residents  might  defy  difficulties  when  their  reUgion 
was  concerned,  yet,  that  the  main  body  of  tlie  dis- 
persion would  feel  a  diminished  regard  to  places 
which  they  never  could  behold,  and  to  services  of 
which  they  never  could  partake.  So  that  by  combi- 
nation of  this  abated  zeal  with  apostolic  moderation, 
rhe  {)ropag.ntorH  of  the  gos|>el  eastward  miglit  expe- 
rience fewer  perplexities,  less  severe  sufferings,  per- 
'laps  less  animosities  and  contentions,  on  the  whole, 
than  their  fellow-laborers  in  the  West ;  notwith- 
stiinding  that  some  of  them  ended  their  lives  by 
maityrdom. 

If  it  be  asked,  whether  the  course  of  the  gospel 
absolutely  terminated  at  the  Indus,  the  question  is 
difficult  to  answer.  There  is  an  obscure  report  that 
China  itself  received  the  gospel  very  early,  (see 
Thomas,)  but  the  authority  on  which  it  rests  is  slen- 
der, and  the  true  country  understood  by  that  appel- 
lation is  uncertain.  Tliough  perfectly  willing  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  the  fact,  yet  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  the  same  passage  of  Isaiali  which  has 
been  quoted  as  mentioning  the  land  of  Sinim,  or 
Tsin,  i.  e.  China,  might  be  the  chief  stay  of  such  re- 
port. More  might  be  said  in  favor  of  that  opinion 
which  supposes  the  gospel  to  have  reached  the 
peninsula  of  India,  the  coast  of  Malabar  particularly, 
where  we  trace  an  ancient  establishment  of  Christi- 
anity under  the  title  of  "  Christians  of  St.  Thomas." 
But  this  Thomas  appears  to  have  been  later  than  the 
apostle  of  that  name  ;  we  are  disposed  therefore  to 
terminate  the  personal  labors  of  the  apostles  with  the 
boundary  of  the  Persian  empire.  To  this  boundary 
they  had  the  company  of  their  nation,  the  protection 
of  the  same  government  as  protected  that  nation,  the 
same  language,  manners,  observances  religious  and 
civil,  with  the  innumerable  facilities  derivable  from 
that  "  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,"  which  furnish- 
ed a  proper  introduction  on  all  occasions,  private  or 
public.  If  farther  progress  were  really  made  east- 
ward so  early,  we  may  attribute  it  to  converts  deput- 
ed for  that  purpose,  rather  than  to  the  personal 
exertions  of  the  apostles. 

We  return  now  to  Jerusalem,  as  to  the  centre 
whence  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  diverged  in  all 
directions.  In  the  journeys  of  Peter  we  have  seen  it 
reach  northward  to  Antioch,  Pontus,  Cappadocia, 
and  Bithynia ;  these  provinces  formed  the  shore  of 
the  Euxine  or  Black  sea.  The  travels  of  Paul  were 
partly  jmrallel  to  these,  but  south  and  west  of  them. 
A  mere  enumeration  of  the  places  he  passed  through 
in  his  several  journeys,  as  recorded,  may  suffice  to 
show  what  parts  were  visited  by  his  means  with  evan- 
gelical blessings.  His  first  expedition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  communicating  light  to  those  who  sat  in 
darkness,  was  that  with  Barnabas,  (Acts  xiii.)  usually 
placed  A.  D.  44,  the  fourth  year  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror Claudius ;  and  supposed  to  extend  into  A.  D. 
47.  The  places  enumerated  have  been  already  no- 
ticed. After  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  (Acts  xv.) 
about  A.  D.  49,  or  50,  Peter  went  to  Antioch,  where 
he  met  with  Paul  and  Barnabas ;  not  long  afler 
which  Paul's  second  journey  commences,  and  ex- 
tends to  A.  D.  54  (in  company  with  Silas.)  Paul's 
third  journey,  from  Antioch  in  Syriti,  A.  t).  54,  to 
A.   D.  57,  or  58,   the    fourth    year   of^   Nero,    Acts 


xxriii.  2JJ.  At  Jerusalem  Paul  is  apprehended,  and 
sent  away  guarded,  A.  D.  58,  or  59.  His  voyage  to 
Rome,  A.  D.  60,  ends,  with  his  history,  about  A.  D.  63. 
We  have  the  direct  testimony  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  for  these  several  journeys ;  the  following 
can  only  be  inferred  from  incidental  expressions  in 
different  parts  of  Paul's  Epistles  : — 

Italt. — No  doubt,  when  Paul  was  liberated  from 
his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  he  would  visit  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  around  that  metropolis. 

Spain. — Paul  mentions  (Rom.  xv.  24,  25.)  his  in- 
tention of  visiting  this  country.  Clemens  Romanus 
in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  observes,  that 
the  apostle  preached  in  the  fVest,  to  its  utmost  bounds, 
which  no  doubt  includes  Spain.  Theodoret  adds, 
that  he  visited  "  the  islands  of  the  sea  ;"  which  ap- 

f)ear  to  correspond  with  the  islands  afar  q/T,  in  Isaiah 
xvi.  19.  The  same  writer  mentions  Gaul  and  Britain 
among  the  disciples  of  the  tent-maker.  There 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  period  more  convenient  in 
the  short  remainder  of  Paul's  life,  than  soon  after  his 
Ubcration,  for  an  excursion  from  Italy  to  Spain, 
probably  by  sea ;  from  Spain  to  Britain,  also  by  sea  ; 
from  Britam  through  Gaul  to  Italy,  by  land,  for  the 
most  part.  Whether  he  ever  returned  into  the  Eaut 
is  uncertain  :  from  Philemon  22,  he  appears  to  have 
expected  it.  Some  writers  have  supposed  a  fifth 
journey,  which  they  thus  arrange :  Italy,  Spain, 
Crete,  Jerusalem,  Antioch  in  Syria  ;  then,  after  some 
residence  there,  Colosse,  Philippi,  Nicopolis  in  Epi- 
rus,  Corinth,  Troas,  Miletum  in  Crete,  Rome.  Ade- 
quate proof  of  this  last  route  is  wanting ;  but  as  he 
might  easily  from  Gaul  or  Italy  pass  over  into 
Greece,  it  is  possible  he  might  revisit  Philippi,  Troaa, 
Coloifse,  Connth,  and  Nicopolis  before  he  returned 
to  Rome  ;  where  he  was  seized,  and  with  Peter  suf- 
fered martyrdom.  [It  must  here  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  all  these  alleged  journeys  of  Paul  rest  only  on 
the  reports  of  later  writers,  and  are  of  very  doubtful 
credit     R. 

We  may  now  turn  to  a  question  peculiarly  inter- 
esting ;  namely,  the  early  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  the  ancient  Britons.  Although  antiquity,  in 
ordinary  cases,  is  but  a  weak  plea  for  either  power 
or  purity,  since  we  know  that  corruptions  sprung  up 
early  in  the  church,  yet,  in  the  present  case,  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  nearer  we  approach  to  the 
times  of  the  apoetles,  and  the  more  directly  we  de- 
rive from  them,  or  their  immediate  agents,  the  prin 
ciplee  of  faith  and  manners,  with  the  greater  satisfac- 
tion may  we  rely  on  their  correctness  and  authority. 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  suppose,  that  while  Chris- 
tianity was  alloyed  with  notions  retained  by  those 
who  quitted  various  sects  to  embrace  it, — while  the 
Judaizing  Christians  deferred  much  to  their  ancient 
Judaism,  and  the  Gentile  philosophers,  though  con- 
verted, continued  to  be  tinctured  with  their  long 
studied  philosophy, — it  is  impossible  to  su})poie  that 
the  Druidical  converts  should  so  com])letely  relin- 
quish their  national  Druidism  that  they  should  never 
more  be  influenced  by  it,  either  personally  or  in  com- 
munity. This,  however,  may  be  said  in  favor  of 
Britain,  that  its  distance  from  the  principal  scenes  of 
ecclesiastical  ambition  secured  it  in  no  inconsidera- 
ble degree  from  the  disastrous  consequences  of  that 
fatal  &scination ;  nor  did  the  various  persecutions 
suffered  by  the  churches  on  the  continent  rage  with 
equal  violence  in  this  island,  which  often  continue*? 
in  }>eace,  while  flames  and  fiiry  involved  the  Chris- 
tians of  other  part*. 

At  what  time  the  Christian  rel'gion  was  first  intro- 
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duced  into  Britain,  is  a  question  on  which  oureccle- 
Ba«tical  historians  have  been  divided.  Most  of  them, 
however,  seem  to  agree  in  fixing  that  event  before 
the  expiration  of  the  first  century  ;  and  the  testimo- 
nies or  several  of  the  ancients  have  been  produced 
in  support  of  this  opinion.  Both  TertuIHan  and 
Origen  speak  of  Christianity  as  having  made  its  way 
into  Britain  ;  nor  do  they  represent  it  as  a  recent 
event,  so  that  it  may  be  presumed  to  have  taken 
place  long  before  their  time.  The  former  savS) 
"  There  are  f)laces  among  the  Britons  which  were  m- 
accessible  to  the  Romans,  but  yet  are  subdued  by 
Christ."  (Adv.  Judaeos,  cap.  7.) — The  latter  says, 
"  The  power  of  God  our  Saviour  is  even  with  them 
in  Britain,  who  are  divided  from  our  world."  (In 
Luc.  cap.  i.  Hom.  6.) — It  was  usual  with  the  ancients, 
long  before  Origen's  time,  to  speak  of  Britain  aa  di- 
tfidtd  from  the  world.  Even  king  Agrippa,  in  his 
■peech  to  tlie  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  (as  related  by  Jo«e- 
phus,)  about  the  beginning  of  the  revolt,  uses  a  similar 
language.  Eusebius  is  more  explicit :  speaking  of 
the  pious  labors  of  the  apostles,  he  declares,  that 
■ome  of  them  "  had  passed  over  the  ocean,  and 
preached  to  those  which  are  called  the  Britannic 
wiands."  From  his  connection  with  the  imperial 
court,  and  his  intimacy  with  the  emperor  himself, 
who  was  a  native  of  Britain,  he  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  have  possessed  the  best  information  ;  and, 
as  much  of  his  reasoning  depends  on  the  truth  of 
the  above  allegation,  it  is  natural  to  presume  that  he 
was  well  assured  of  the  fact.  Theodoret,  also,  another 
ancient  and  respectable  ecclesiastical  historian,  ex- 
pressly names  the  Britons  among  the  nations  whom 
the  apostles  (the  fishermen,  publicans,  and  tent- 
makers,  as  he  calls  them)  "  had  persuaded  to  embrace 
the  religion  of  him  who  was  crucified."  (Tom.  iv. 
Serm.  9.]  To  these  testimonies  may  be  added  that  of 
Gildas,  tne  earliest  of  the  British  historians.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  (Epist.  c.  i.^  the  gospel  began  to  be 
published  in  Britain  about  tne  time  of  the  memorable 
revolt  and  overthrow  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicca, 
(A.  D.  60,  or  61,)  and  was  followed  by  a  long  inter- 
val of  peace.  Speaking  of  this  revolt,  with  its  dis- 
astrous termination  and  consequences,  Gihhis  adds, 
"  In  the  mean  time,  Christ,  the  true  Sun,  afforded 
his  rays,  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  his  precepts,  to 
this  island,  benumbed  with  extreme  cold,  having 
been  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Siin,  not  the  sun  in 
the  firmament,  but  the  Eternal  Sun  in  heaven."  On 
what  authority  Gildas  places  this  event  at  that  time, 
he  does  not  say.  From  domestic  or  British  records 
he  appears  to  have  derived  no  assistance  ;  and  he 
was  of  opinion  that  no  documents  of  that  kind  re- 
mained then  in  the  country.  And  if  there  ever  had 
been  any  such,  he  thought  they  had  either  been  burnt 
by  the  enemy,  or  were  carried  into  foreign  parts  by 
his  exiled  or  emigrated  countrymen  ;  so  that,  to  his 
great  regret,  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover  any. 
He  must,  therefore,  have  relied  on  the  authority  of 
some  foreign  records ;  or  he  might  follow  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  country.  However  that  might  be,  hi« 
•tatement  appears  on  the  whole  correct,  and  ifi  re- 
markably supporte<l  by  the  Triades  of  the  Isle  of 
Britain,  some  of  the  most  curious  and  valuable  frag- 
ments preserved  in  the  Welsh  language,  and  relating 
to  persons  and  events  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
l»eginning  of  the  seventh  century.  These  ancient 
British  documents,  which  are  of  undoubted  credit, 
though  but  little  known  till  lately,  state  that  the 
famous  Caractacus,  who,  after  a  war  of  nine  years  in 
defence  of  the  Uberties  of  his  rountry,  waa  basely 


betrayed  and  delivered  up  to  the  Roman*  by  Areg- 
wedd  Foeddig,  (the  Ccutismandua  of  Roman  au- 
thors,) waa,  together  with  his  father  Bran,  and  the 
whole  family,  carried  captive  to  Rome,  about  A.  D. 
52,  or  53,  where  they  were  detained  seven  years,  or 
more.  At  this  time  the  gospel  was  preached  at 
Rome ;  and  Brin,  with  othei-s  of  the  family,  became 
converts  to  Christianity.  After  about  seven  years, 
they  had  permission  to  return,  and  were  the  means 
of  introducing  the  knowledge  of  Christ  among  their 
countrymen  ;  on  which  account  Bran  was  long  dis- 
tinguished as  one  of  the  three  blessed  sovereigns, 
and  his  family  as  one  of  the  holy  lineages  of  Britain. 
At  the  return  of  these  eariiest  British  converts,  it 
might  be  expected  that  some  of  the  Christians,  with 
whom  they  had  associated  at  Rome,  would  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  accompany  them  to  their  native  country. 
Several  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  whose  names  are 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  were  probably  at 
Rome  when  the  Britons  quitted  that  city ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  of  them  did  at  this  time  visit  Brit- 
ain. We  find,  however,  that  certain  Christians  from 
Rome  did  actually  accompany  the  liberated  captives  ; 
and  the  names  of  three  have  been  preserved.  One 
was  called  Hid,  and  is  said  to  have  been  an  Israelite ; 
the  other  two  were  Cyndav,  and  Arwystli  H6n,  both 
of  them  probably  Gentiles.  What  their  Roman 
names  were,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  been  all  preachers,  and  are  said  to 
have  been  instrumental  (the  former  especially)  in 
turning  great  numbers  of  the  Britons  from  the  error 
of  their  ways,  and  persuading  them  to  believe  in 
Christ.  Their  names  are  the  more  remarkable,  as 
they  were,  if  not  the  first,  yet,  doubtless,  among  the 
very  first,  Christian  preachers  that  ever  set  foot  on 
the  British  island. 

As  Bran  and  Caradoc  (otherwise  Brennus  and 
Caractacus)  were  Silurian  or  Welsh  princes,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  Christianity  made  its  way 
into  Wales  as  early  as  into  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 
When  Bran  returned  to  his  native  land,  some  of  his 
family,  it  is  thought,  staid  behind  and  settled  at 
Rome.  Of  these  Claudia,  mentioned  with  Pudens 
and  Linus,  in  2  Tim.  iv.  21,  is  deemed  to  have  been 
one,  and  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Claudia,  the 
wife  of  Pudens,  mentioned  by  Martial  the  poet,  who 
speaks  of  her  as  a  British  lady  of  extraordinary  vir- 
tue, wit,  and  beauty.  (Epig.  lib.  iv.  13;  lib.  xi.  54.^ 
Some  have  thought  her  to  be  the  daughter  of  Carac 
tacus;  and  Mr.  Taylor  has  rendered  this  highly 
probable.  (Sec  Fragment,  No.  608.)  Besides  these 
royal  captives,  Pomponia  Grseciiia,  the  wife  of  Aulus 
Plaiitius,  Claudius's  lieutenant,  and  the  first  Roman 
governor  here,  hjis  also  been  thought  a  Briton  and  a 
Christian,  consequently  one  of  the  earliert  British 
ChritJtians.  Of  her  Tacitus  says,  "  An  illuKtriaus 
lady,  married  to  Plautins,  who  was  honored  with  an 
ovation,  (or  !es*»er  triumph,)  for  his  victories  in 
Britain,  was  accused  of  having  embraced  a  strange 
foreign  supenstition  ;  and  her  trial  for  that  crime  was 
coiiMMiftt'd  to  her  husband.  He,  according  to  an 
cient  law  and  custom,  convened  her  whole  family 
and  relations  ;  and  having  in  their  presence  tried  her 
for  her  life  and  fame,  pronounced  her  innocent  of 
any  thing  immoral.  Pomponia  lived  [to  a  irreat 
atfe]  many  years  after  this  trial,  but  always  led  a 
gloomy,  melancholy  kind  of  life."  (Annal.  lib.  xiii. 
c.  32.)  On  this  it  has  been  remarked  tliat  Tacitus, 
no  doubt,  deemed  the  lives  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians gloomy  and  melancholy ;  ana  had  he  been 
called  on  to  describe  them,  he  would,  in  all  proba 
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iilit>,  h&VG  represented  their  religion  a«  a  vile  foreign 
■uperatition  ;  and  the  sobriety  and  severity  of  their 
lives  (al^taining  from  pagan  rites  and  excesses)  as  a 
continual  solitude,  and  intolerable  austerity.  "  It 
was  the  way,"  says  bishop  Stillingfleet,  "  of  the  men 
of  that  time,  such  as  Suetonius  and  Pliny,  as  well  as 
Tacitus,  to  speak  of  Christianity  as  a  barbarous  and 
wicked  supen»tition,  (as  appears*  by  their  writings,) 
being  forbidden  by  their  laws,  which  they  made  the 
only  rule  of  their  religion."  (Orig.  Britannicse,  p. 
44.)  This  trial  of  Pornponia  happei*ed,  it  seems, 
while  Nero  and  Calpumius  Piso  were  consuls;  [A. 
D.  57.]  after  the  apostle  PauPs  coming  to  Rome  the 
first  time  ;  and  therefore  she  may,  not  unreasonably,  be 
supposed  to  have  been  one  of  his  converts.  It  appears 
that  there  were  other  persons  of  distinction  among 
the  apostle's  friends  then  at  Rome  ;  for  instance,  those 
of  Caesar's  household,  *»mong  whom  might  be  some 
of  the  liritish  captives. 

It  does  not  appear  by  the  Triades,  that  the  whole 
of  Caractacus's  family  embraced  Christianity  at 
Rome,  or  even  that  he  himself  did  so ;  but  a  son 
and  a  daughter  of  his  are  mentioned,  as  well  as  his 
father,  as  very  eminent  Christians.  The  name  of 
the  son  was  Cyllin,  (see  Linos,)  and  that  of  the 
daughter  Eigen ;  both  classed  among  the  British 
saints.  That  son  is  said  to  be  the  grandfather  of 
Lleurwg,  commonly  called  king  Lucius,  who  greatly 
exerted  himself,  at  a  later  period,  to  promote  Chris- 
tianity in  Britain,  or  at  least  in  Wales,  the  country 
of  his  ancestors,  and  where  he  himself  also  reijmed 
by  the  favor  or  permission  of  the  Romans.  Even 
the  famous  king  Arthur  appears  to  be  a  descendant 
of  this  illustrious  family. 

"  That  St.  Paul  did  go  to  Britain,  we  may  collect 
from  the  testimony  of  Clemens  Romanus,  Theodo- 
ret,  and  Jerome,  who  relate,  that  after  his  imprison- 
ment he  preached  the  gospel  m  tne  western  parts ; 
that  he  brought  salvation  to  the  islands  that  lie  in  the 
ocean^  and  that,  in  preaching  the  gospel,  he  went  to 
the  utmost  bounds  of  the  west.  What  was  meant  by 
the  westy  and  the  islands  that  lie  in  the  oceauy  we  may 
judge  from  Plutarch,  Eusebius,  and  Nicephorus, 
who  call  the  British  ocean  the  western ;  and  again 
from  Nicephorus,  who  says,  that  one  of  the  apostles 
went  to  the  extreme  countries  of  the  ocean,  and  to 
the  British  isles,  but  especially  from  the  words  of 
Catullus,  who  calls  Britain  the  utmost  island  of  the 
west ;  and  from  Theodoret,  who  describes  the  Brit- 
ons as  inhabiting  the  utmost  parts  of  the  west 
When  Clement,  therefore,  says  that  Paul  went  to 
the  utmost  bounds  of  the  west,  we  do  not  conjecture, 
but  are  sure,  that  he  meant  Britain,  not  only  because 
Britain  was  so  designated,  but  because  Paul  could 
not  have  goire  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  west 
without  going  to  Britain.  It  is  almost  unnecessary, 
therefore,  to  appeal  to  the  express  testimony  of  Ve- 
nantius  Fortunatus  and  Sophronius,  for  the  apostle's 
journey  to  Britain.  Venantius  Fort,  quoted  by  God- 
win, says,  Sophronius  Patriarcha  Hierosolymitanus 
disertis  verbis  asserit  Britanniam  nostrum  eum  invi- 
tissey  (Burgess's  Seven  Epochs  of  the  Ancient 
British  Church,  p.  7.j 

There  is  a  force  m  the  expressions  of  Clemens 
Romanus  (I  Epist.  Cor.  cap.  5.)  that  is  seldom  justly 
appreciated,  inasmuch  as  he  repeats  his  assertion. 
His  words  are,  "  Paul  received  the  reward  of  his 
patience — He  preached  both  in  the  east  and  in  the 
ttest ; — and  having  taught  the  whole  world  righteous- 
ness, and  for  that  end  travelled  to  the  utmost  bounds 
OF  THE  WEST,  .  .      .  hc  Suffered  martyrdoni."    Had 


not  the  writer  been  weii  assured  of  his  facts,  h* 
would  have  been  contented  with  his  first  assertion, 
— "he  preached  in  the  west ;"  whereas,  he  greatly 
strengthens  this  assertion  by  repetition  and  addition 
"  He  travelled  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  west  ;" 
a  mode  of  expression  rising  greatly  in  energy  above 
the  former ;  and  evidently  intended  to  mark  out  to 
the  reader  a  determinate,  specific,  and  well-known 
proposition  as  the  object  of  the  phrase.  The  later 
writers  may  be  dispensed  with,  after  this  unequivo- 
cal testimony ;  the  more  powerful  because  inci- 
dental. 

In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  resemblance 
between  the  British  name  Arwystli  and  the  Greek 
Aristobvlus  (Rom.  xvi.  10.)  deserves  more  consider- 
ation than  it  has  hitherto  received.  It  is  certain,  he 
remarks,  that  the  formation  of  this  name  [from  the 
Greek]  is  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  ancient 
British  language  ;  it  is  certain,  also,  that  the  apostle 
does  not  salute  Aristobulus  himself^  personally  and 
directly,  but  those  related  to  him.  It  is  not  absolute- 
Iv  clear  that  Aristobulus  was  a  Christian,  any  more 
than  Narcissus,  mentioned  in  the  same  manner,  in 
the  following  verse,  who  is  by  some  thought  to  have 
been  the  emperor's  freed-man,  and  dead  some  time 
before  the  date  of  this  epistle.  We  may,  however, 
observe  a  difference,  if  we  attend  closely  to  the  pur- 
port of  the  phrase  used.  The  apostle  salutes  so 
many  (restrictively)  of  those  attached  to  Narcissui 
as  were  in  the  Lord ;  therefore,  some  were  not  in 
the  Lord ;  but  he  uses  no  such  restriction  concern- 
ing Aristobulus's  family,  but  salutes  them  generally  ; 
therefore,  they  were  all  in  the  Lord ;  and  the  proba- 
bility may  pass  for  nothing  less  than  certainty,  that 
where  all  the  family  was  Christian,  the  head  of  the 
family  was  so,  especially  and  primarily.  The  ex- 
pression employed  by  the  apostle  implies,  further, 
that  Aristobulus  was  not  at  Rome  when  this  epistle 
was  composed,  or  when  it  was  expected  to  reach 
that  capital ;  and  if,  as  is  customary,  we  date  it  A.  D. 
58  or  59,  it  reduces  within  narrow  limits  the  ques- 
tion whether  Aristobulus  accompanied  Br^n  to 
Britain.  If  Bran  were  sent  to  Rome  A.  D.  52,  and 
kept  there  seven  years,  we  are  brought  to  A.  D.  59, 
for  the  time  of  his  release.  It  was  very  late  in  58, 
or  early  in  59,  when  Paul  sent  off  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans;  it  appears  by  the  breaks  in  the  leist  chap- 
ter, that  he  laid  it  aside,  and  resumed  it,  several 
times,  and  that  he  retained  it  to  the  moment  of  hii 

{or  its]  departure  from  Corinth,  where  it  was  written, 
f,  then,  Paul  had,  at  this  time,  intelligence  of  the  in- 
tention of  Aristobulus  to  quit  Rome  for  Britain,  or 
of  his  having  actually  done  so,  very  lately,  his  mode 
of  expression  is  accounted  for,  correctly  and  com- 
pletely. 

It  further  appears  (see  Aristobulus)  that  thiB 
Greeks  say,  this  preacher  "  was  sent  into  England^ 
where  he  labored  very  muchy  made  many  converts,  and 
ai  last  diedy  As  it  is  impossible  that  the  Greeks 
should  have  known  any  thing  about  the  British  Tri- 
ades ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Triades  should 
have  known  any  thing  about  the  Greeks,  these  wit- 
nesses appear  to  be  not  only  very  distant,  but  per 
fectly  distinct  and  independent ;  their  combined  tes- 
timony, therefore,  is  the  more  corroborative,  and  the 
more  striking.  And  it  may  now  be  asserted,  with 
the  utmost  appearance  of  truth,  that  whoever  were 
employed  in  introducing  Christianity  into  BritainL 
Aristobuluip  waa  one  of  the  earliest  missionaries,  and 
under  the  royal  protection  of  the  Silurian  princesb 
We  are  enabled  also  by  this  statement  to  explain  and 
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to  verify  the  words  of  Tertullian,  whicli  some  have 
considered  as  a  mere  flourish  of  rhetoric,  Britanno- 
rum  inaccessa  Romanis  locoj  Christo  vero  aubdita. 
Places  in  Britain,  which  were  inaccessible  to  tlie 
Roman  arms,  might,  nevertheless,  be  subdued  to 
Christ,  in  Wales,  where,  amid  the  recesses  and  re- 
treats furnished  by  the  mountains,  there  were,  no 
doubt,  many  who  had  fled,  after  the  capture  of  Ca- 
ractacus,  and  who  there  continued  to  resist  the  Ro- 
mans. In  fact,  Ostorius,  who  had  taken  Caractacus 
captive,  sunk  under  the  fatigue  of  the  succeeding 
war ;  Manlius  Valens,  with  a  legion  of  Romans, 
was  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  Britons,  and  the 
war  continued  with  various  success.  Nero  even  en- 
tertained thoughts  of  withdrawing  his  army  from 
Britain,  says  Suetonius.  In  A.  D.  62,  Petronius 
Turpilhanus  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Britain  ; 
who,  says  Tacitus,  "  gave  the  name  of  peace  to  his 
own  inactivity,  and,  having  composed  former  disturb- 
ances, attempted  nothing  further."  Is  it  impossible 
that  this  inactivity,  during  three  years,  should  be 
the  result  of  the  return  of  the  principal  royal  Brit- 
ons to  their  homes  ? — Britain  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ves- 
pasian in  A.  D.  71,  and  to  Agricola  in  A.  D.  78.  By 
this  time,  we  may  safely  say  with  the  Greeks,  that 
Aristohvlus  had  made  many  converts  in  Britain.  We 
may  now  also  attach  a  stronger  sense  to  the  expres- 
sion of  Theodoret,  who  reckons  Gaul  and  Britain 
among  the  disciples  of  the  tent-maker.  For,  say  the 
Greeks,  Aristobulus  "was  brother  to  Barnabas, — 
was  ordained  by  Barnabas,  or  by  Paul,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed in  his  travels  ;"  so  that  the  Britons,  converted 
by  Aristobulus,  might  with  propriety  be  called  the 
disciples  of  Paul,  even  if  that  apostle  never  set  foot 
in  Britain.  But  it  will  be  acknowledged,  at  the 
■ame  time,  that  if  Paul  did  follow  Aristobulus,  and 
confirm  his  converts  in  Britain,  the  comfort  of  his 
visit  was  greatly  increased,  and  the  necessity  of  his 
prolonged  residence  was  greatly  diminished,  by  the 
previous  success  of  his  disciple.  Might  he  come 
during  the  peaceful  government  of  Petronius  Tur- 
pilhanus ? 

But  we  may  adopt  a  chronology  still  more  con- 
venient ;  for  it  appears  that  Ostorius  arrived  as  gov- 
ernor in  Britain,  A.  D.  50,  and  immediatelv  opened 
a  winter  campaign  against  the  Britons.  Allowing  a 
proportionate  time  for  the  events  of  war,  as  urged  by 
this  active  general,  Caractacus  might  be  sent  prisoner 
to  Rome  in  A.  D.  51,  instead  of  A.  D.  52,  which 
would  give  the  following  dates : 

A    D. 

Aulus  Plautius  governor  in  Britain  .     .     43 

Bran  and  Caradoc  at  Rome  .  ...     51 

Bran  hberated  after  7  years'  captivity        ...     58 
Paul  writes  to  the  Romans,  at  the  end  of  58,  or 
early  in  59 ;  Aristobulus  gone  from  Rome  to 
Britain    with     Br^n,   at   the   date   of  Paul's 
letter. 

Paul  visits  Britain 63 

The  apostle  mentions  sundry  British  Christians, 
residing  at  Rome,  when  writing  to  Timothy. 
Had  Timothy  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
them  ?  It  should  appear  so,  from  the  tenor 
and  mode  of  the  salutation.    .     .  65  or  66 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  to  the  extent  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  either  the  records 
of  the  New  Testament  expressly  affirm,  or  very 
credible  testimony  leads  us  to  beUeve,  that  the  gos- 
pel quickly  communicated    its  salutary   influence; 
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and  so  far  the  investigation  of  biblical  geography 
demonstrates  the  authority  of  the  Bible  itself,  by  the 
fulfilment  of  its  prophecies,  and  the  general  estab- 
Ushment  of  its  truth.  If  it  be  asked,  whether  the 
parts  thus  favored  have  not  lost  their  first  faith,  we 
confess  that  the  charge  implied  in  the  question  is 
too  true ;  nevertheless,  they  seem  in  general  to  have 
retained  some  tincture  at  least  of  the  principles  they 
had  imbibed ;  and,  though  greatly  debased  by  error, 
or  discouraged  by  oppression,  yet  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ,  even  in  countries  remote  from  its  origin,  is 
professed,  is  retained,  in  spite  of  a  thousand  disad- 
vantages, and  notwithstanding  a  thousand  oppositions, 
secular  or  religious,  national  or  local.  May  the 
happy  time  soon  come,  when  no  doubt  shall  remain 
whether  the  most  distant  nations  have  or  have  not 
been  favored  with  the  gospel ;  but  when  evident  and 
notorious  facts  shall  justify  an  appeal  in  proof  of  that 
fehcity;  and  the  whole  earth  shall  acknowledge 
that  "the  Lord  is  One,  and  his  name  One,  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the 
same '" 

CHRONICLES,  Books  of.  This  name  is  given 
to  two  historical  books  of  Scripture,  which  the  He- 
brews call  Dibri-haydmimj  {Words  of  Days,  i.  e.  Di- 
aries, or  Journals,)  and  make  but  one  booK  of  them. 
They  are  called  in  the  LXX  Paralipomena,  {thingt 
omitted,)  as  if  they  were  a  supplement  of  what  had 
been  omitted,  or  too  much  abridged,  in  the  other 
historical  books.  But  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
these  are  the  records,  or  books  of  the  acts  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  so  often  referred  to. 
Those  were  the  original  memoirs,  and  the  Chroni- 
cles make  long  extracts  from  them.  The  Hebrews 
ascribe  the  Chronicles  to  Ezra,  after  the  return  from 
the  cajKivity,  assisted  by  Zechariah  and  Haggai.  But 
if  there  be  some  things  which  seem  to  determine  for 
Ezra  as  the  author,  others  seem  to  prove  the  con- 
trary. (1.)  The  author  continues  the  genealogy  of 
Zerubbabel  down  to  the  twelfth  generation ;  but 
Ezra  did  not  live  late  enough  for  that.  (2.)  In  seve- 
ral places  he  supposes  the  things  which  he  mentions 
to  be  then  in  the  same  condition  as  they  had  for- 
merly been,  for  example,  before  Solomon,  and  before 
the  captivity,  2  Chron.  v.  9,  and  1  Kings  viii.  8.  (See 
also  1  Chron.  iv.  41,  43 ;  v.  22,  26 ;  2  Chron.  viii.  8, 
and  xxi.  10.)  (3.)  The  writer  of  these  books  was 
neither  a  contemporary  nor  an  original  writer ;  but 
a  compiler  and  abridger.  He  had  before  him  ancient 
memoirs,  genealogies,  annals,  registers,  and  other 
pieces,  which  he  often  quotes  or  abridges.  It  seems 
that  the  chief  design  of  the  author  was  to  exhibit 
correctly  the  genealogies,  the  rank,  the  functions, 
and  the  order  of  the  priests  and  Levites  ;  that,  after 
the  captivity,  they  might  more  easily  resume  their 
proper  ranks,  and  reassume  their  ministries.  He  had 
also  in  view  to  show  how  the  lands  had  been  dis 
tributed  among  the  families  before  the  captivity  ;  tliat 
subsequently  each  tribe,  so  far  as  was  possible,  might 
obtain  the  ancient  inheritance  of  their  fkthers.  He 
quotes  old  records  by  the  name  of  ancient  things,  1 
Chron.  iv.  22.  He  recites ybwr  several  rolls,  or  num- 
berings  of  the  people ;  one  taken  in  the  time  of  David, 
a  second  in  tlie  time  of  Jeroboam,  a  third  in  the  time 
of  Jotham,  and  the  fourth  in  the  time  of  the  captivity 
of  the  ten  tribes.  He  speaks  elsewhere  of  the  numbers 
taken  by  order  of  king  David,  and  which  Joab  did  not 
finish.  Jerome  truly  observes,  that  these  books  contain 
a  very  great  number  of  things  important  for  tlie  expli- 
cation of  Scripture ;  that  all  the  scriptural  traditions  are 
contained  in  tiiem ;  and  that  it  is  deceiving  ounelve*  tm 
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onagine  we  have  any  knowledge  of  the  holy  books, 
if  we  are  ignorant  of  these.  Also,  that  in  the  Chron- 
icles we  may  find  the  solution  of  a  great  number  of 
questions  that  concern  the  gospel. 

There  are  many  variations,  as  well  in  facts  as  in 
dates,  between  the  books  of  Kings  and  the  Chroni- 
cles, which  are  to  be  explained  and  reconciled, 
chiefly  on  the  princi})le,  that  the  latter  are  supple- 
vtierdary  to  the  former  ;  not  forgetting  that  the  lan- 
guage was  slightly  varied  from  what  it  had  been ; 
Siat  various  places  had  received  new  names,  or  had 
undergone  sundry  vicissitudes;  that  certain  things 
were  now  better  known  to  the  returned  Jews,  under 
other  appellations  than  what  they  formerly  had  been 
distinguished  by  ;  and  that,  from  the  materials  before 
him,  which  often  were  not  the  same  as  those  used 
by  the  abridgers  of  the  histories  of  the  kings,  the 
author  takes  those  passages  which  seemed  to  him 
best  adapted  to  his  purpose,  and  most  suitable  to  the 
times  in  which  he  wrote.  It  must  be  considered,  too, 
that  he  often  elucidates  obsolete  and  ambiguous 
words,  in  former  books,  by  a  different  mode  of  spell- 
ing them,  or  by  a  different  order  of  the  words  used ; 
even  when  he  does  not  use  a  distinct  phraseology  of 
narration,  which  he  sometimes  does.  The  first  book 
contains  a  recapitulation  of  sacred  history,  by  gene- 
alogies, from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
death  of  David,  A.  M.  2289.  The  second  book  con- 
tains the  history  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  without  those 
of  Israel,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon only,  A.  M.  2290,  to  the  return  from  the  cap- 
tivity of  Babylon,  A.  M.  3468. 

CHRONOLOGY  is  the  science  of  computing 
and  adjusting  periods  of  time,  and  is,  necessarily,  of 
considerable  importance  in  relation  to  Scripture  his- 
tory.    See  Time. 

The  chronology  adopted  by  the  English  transla- 
tors, and  placed  in  the  margin  of  the  larger  Bibles, 
IB  that  of  the  Masoretic,  or  common  Hebrew  text ; 
but  of  the  authenticity  of  this,  strong  doubts  are  en- 
tertained by  the  best  biblictil  critics.  Compared  with 
the  more  extended  chronology  of  the  Septuagint,  it 
is  of  modem  adoption ;  the  venerable  Bede,  who 
flourished  in  the  eighth  century,  having  been  the  first 
Christian  writer  who  manifested  a  predilection  for 
it.  It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  prior  to  the 
reformation,  the  views  of  the  celebrated  monk  of 
Durham  had  made  but  httle  progress  among  the 
clergy,  and  that  when  Luther  roused  the  attention 
of  Europe  to  the  errors  of  the  ancient  communion, 
the  authority  of  the  Greek  version  and  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  primitive  writers  were  still 
found  to  regulate  all  the  calculations  concerning  the 
age  of  the  world.  In  the  warmth  of  the  contro- 
versy which  ensued,  the  more  rigid  Protestants  were 
induced  to  rank  among  the  corruptions  of  the  west- 
ern church,  the  chronology  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, of  the  Seventy,  and  of  Josephus ;  and  with- 
out taking  time  or  pains  to  examine  the  grounds  of 
their  opinion,  they  resolutely  pronounced  that  the 
numbers  of  the  original  text  were  to  be  preferred 
to  those  of  any  version  ;  and  forthwith  bestowed 
die  weight  of  their  authority  upon  the  Jewish 
gide  of  tne  question,  and  opposed  that  which  the 
Christians  had  maintained  m>m  the  days  of  the 
apostles. 

The  chief  difference  between  these  two  schemes 
of  chronology,  is  found  in  those  periods  which  ex- 
lend  from,  the  crttxtion  to  the  ddurt^  and  from  thence 
10  tne  birth  of  Abraham.  According  to  the  Hebrew 
•omputation,  the  number  of  yean  comprised  in  the 


first  period,  amounts  only  to  1656 ;  and  the  second 
to  292.  But  in  the  Septuagint,  the  numbers  respect- 
ively are  2262  and  1072  ;  thus  extending  the  interval 
between  the  creation  and  the  birth  of  Christ,  fi-om 
4000  to  nearly  6000  years.  These  variations  have 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  but  much 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  labo- 
rious investigations  of  Hayes,  Jackson,  and  Hales ; 
and  the  result  has  been  to  give  a  somewhat  increased 
degree  of  confidence  in  the  larger  computations  of 
the*  Septuagint 

Ages  of  the  World. — The  time  preceding  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ  has  generally  been  divided  into 
six  ages:  (1.)  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
deluge,  comprehending  1656  years ;  (2.)  from  the 
deluge  to  Abraham's  entering  the  land  of  promise, 
in  A.  M.  2082,  comprehending  426  years  ;  (3.)  from 
Abraham's  entrance  of  the  promised  land,  to  the 
exodus,  A.  M.  2513,  comprehending  431  years ;  (4.) 
from  the  exodus  to  the  foundation  of  the  temple  by 
Solomon,  A.  M.  2992,  comprehending  479  years; 
(5.)  from  the  foundation  of  the  temple  to  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  in  A.  M.  3416,  comprehending  424 
years  ;  (6.)  from  the  captivity  to  the  birth  of  Christ, 
A.  M.  4000,  the  fourth  year  before  the  vulgar  era, 
or  A.  D.  comprehending  584  years. 

We  need  not  enlarge  on  the  different  systems  of 
ancient  and  modern  chronologers,  concerning  the 
years  of  the  world.  Those  who  would  study  these 
matters,  must  consult  those  authors  who  have  ex- 
pressly treated  the  subject.  We  have  followed  Usher 
in  the  chronology  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  some 
trifling  differences  only ;  and  among  the  appendices 
is  a  Chronological  Table,  with  the  dates  inserted  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hales. 

CHRYSOLITE,  a  precious  stone,  probably  the 
tenth  on  the  high-priest's  pectoral ;  bearing  the  name 
of  Zebulun,  Exod.  xxviii.  20;  xxxix..  19.  It  ia 
transparent,  the  color  of  gold,  with  a  mixture  of 
green,  which  displays  a  fine  lustre  The  Hebrew 
tr'-cnn  [tarshish)  is  translated  by  the  LXX,  and  by  Je- 
rome, sometimes,  carbuncle ;  by  the  rabbins,  beryl ; 
it  was  the  seventh  foundation  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
Rev.  xxi.  20.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  the  topca  of  the 
modems. 

CHRYSOPRASUS,  the  tenth  of  those  precious 
stones  which  adorned  the  foundation  of  the  heaven- 
ly Jerusalem ;  its  color 
gold,  as  its  name  imports 
Cyclop. 

CHUB,  a  word  which  occurs  only  in  Ezek.  xxx- 
5.  and  probably  signifies  the  Cubians,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  Marebtis.  Bochart  takes  it  to  be 
Paliurus,  a  city  in  Marmorica,  because  the  Syriac 
word  denotes  paZtwnw,  a  sort  of  thorn.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  southern  country,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  mentioned  with  Egypt  and  Cush. 

CHUN,  a  city  of  Syria,  conquered  by  David,  1 
Chron.  xviii.  8.  In  the  parallel  r  assagc,  2  Sam.  viii.  8, 
it  is  called  Berothai,  (which  see,)  *.  e.  probably  Be- 
rytus,  now  Beirout. 

CHURCH.  The  Greek  word  ixxX,',0ta  signifies 
an  assembly,  whether  common  or  rehgious ;  it  ia 
taken,  (l.)'for  the  place  where  an  assembly  is  held  ; 
(2.)  for  the  persons  assembled.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  generally  denotes  a  congregation  of  believers. 
By  the  church  is  sometimes  meant  the  faithful  who 
have  preserved  the  true  religion  from  the  beginning, 
and  will  preserve  it.  The  history  of  this  church  is 
narrated  by  Moses,  from  the  beginning  to  his  time  ; 
from  Moaes  to  Christ,  we  have  the  sacrea  writings 
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of  the  H»jrew8.  Moses  is  our  guide  from  Shem  to 
Abraliani,  hut  lie  does  not  inform  us  whether  the 
true  reUgion  were  preserved  by  the  descendants  of 
Hain  and  Japheth  ;  nor  how  long  it  subsisted  among 
them.  We  see,  that  Abraham's  ancestors  worshipped 
idols  in  Chaldea,  Josh.  xxiv.  2.  On  the  other  hand, 
We  know,  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  was  not  entirely 
banished  out  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  when  Abra- 
ham came  thither  ;  for  the  king  of  Egypt  feared 
God,  (Gen.  xii.  17  ;  xx.  3.)  and  had  great  abhorrence 
of  sin.  Abraham  imagined,  that  there  were  at  least 
ten  or  twenty  righteous  persons  in  Sodom,  (Gen.  xviii. 
23,  24,  25.)  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  sons  of  Abra- 
ham, by  Hagar  and  Keturali,  for  some  time  pre- 
served the  faith  which  they  had  received  from  their 
father.  Job,  who  was  of  Esau's  posterity,  and  his 
friends,  knew  the  Lord,  and  the  Ammonites  and  Mo- 
abites,  who  descended  from  Lot,  did  not,  probably, 
fall  immediately  into  idolatry.  The  Ishmaelites, 
sons  of  Hagar  and  Abraham,  value  themselves  on 
having  always  adhered  to  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  and  having  extended  the  knowledge  of  him  in 
Arabia,  as  Isaac  did  in  Palestine ;  but  we  are  cer- 
tain, that  in  the  time  of  Mahomet,  and  long  before, 
they  had  forsaken  the  true  faith.  See  Chris- 
tianity. 

CHUSHAN-RISIIATHAIM,  king  of  Mesopota- 
mia, oppressed  the  Israelites  eight  years ;  from  A. 
M.  2591,  to  2599,  Judges  iii.  8,  9,  10. 

CHUZA,  steward  to  Herod  Agrippa,  and  huslmnd 
of  Joanna,  Luke  viii.  3. 

CILICIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  sea- 
coast,  at  the  north  of  Cyiirus,  south  of  mount  Tau- 
rus, and  west  of  the  Euphrates.  Its  capital  was 
Tarsus.  A  synagogue  of  this  province  is  mentioned. 
Acts  vi.  9,  and  as  Paul  was  of  this  country,  and  of  a 
city  so  considerable  as  Tarsus,  it  may  be  thought  that 
he  was  also  of  this  synagogue  ;  so  that  it  is  probable 
he  was  one  of  those  who  had  been  disputing  with  Ste- 
phen, and  were  overcome  by  the  arguments  of  that 
proto-martyr.     See  Tarsus. 

CINNAMON,  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  per- 
fumed oil  with  which  the  tabernacle  and  its  vessels 
were  anointed,  Exod.  xxx.  23.  The  cinnamomum  is 
a  shrub,  the  bark  of  which  has  a  fine  scent ;  several 
3f  the  moderns  confound  it  with  the  cinnamon-tree, 
md  cassia  aromatica ;  but  others  distinguish  three 
?pecies.  It  is  now  generally  agreed,  that  the  cinna- 
nomum  spoken  of  so  confusedly  by  the  ancients,  is 
)ur  cinnamon  ;  it  is  a  long,  thin  bark  of  a  tree,  rolled 
ip,  of  a  dark  red  color,  of  a  poignant  taste,  aromatic, 
ind  very  agreeable.  The  finest  description  comes 
rorn  Ceylon  ;  but  there  might  formerly  have  been 
•iniiamon  in  Arabia,  or  Etliiopia;  or  it  might  be  im- 
|K)rted  then  into  Egypt,  Arabia,  &c.  as  it  is  now  into 
^!urope ;  so  that  it  might  come  originally  from 
ycylon. 

CINNERETH,  or  Ceneroth,  or  Cinweroth,  a 
ity  of  Naphtali,  south  of  which  lay  a  great  valley  or 
•lain,  which  reached  to  the  Dead  sea,  all  along  the  river 
ordan.  Josh.  xix.  35.  Many  believe,  and  with  proba- 
ility,  that  Cinnereth  was  the  same  as  Tiberias ;  for, 
s  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  (in  Hebrew,  the  lake  of 
Mnnereth)  is,  without  doubt,  that  of  Tih^rias,  it 
eems  reasonable  that  Cinnereth  and  Tiberias  should 
Iso  be  the  same  city,  Deut  iii.  17.  See  Tiberias, 
nd  Gejinesareth. 

CIRCUMCISION,  a  Latin  term,  signifymg  *to 
ut  around,'  because  the  Jews,  in  circumcising 
leir  children,  cut  off,  after  this  manner,  the  little 
on  which  forms  the  prepuce.    God  enjoined  Abra- 


ham to  use  circumcision,  as  ri  sign  of  his  covenant 
and,  in  obedience  to  this  order,  the  patriarch,  at  nine- 
ty-nine years  of  age,  was  circumcised,  as  also  his 
son  Ishmael,  and  all  the  males  of  his  property.  Gen. 
xvii.  10.  Grod  repeated  the  precept  to'  Moses;  and 
ordered  that  all  who  intended  to  partake  of  the  pas- 
chal sacrifice  should  receive  circumcisioh  ;  and  that 
this  rite  should  be  performed  on  children  on  the 
eighth  day  after  their  birth.  The  Jews  have  always 
been  very  exact  in  observing  this  ceremony,  and  it 
appears  that  they  did  not  neglect  it  when  in  Egypt. 
But  Moses,  while  in  Midian,  with  Jethro,  his  father 
in-law,  did  not  circumcise  his  two  sons  born  in  that 
country  ;  and  during  the  journey  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness  their  children  were  not  circumcised ; 
probably  by  reason  of  the  danger  to  which  they 
might  have  been  exposed  in  sudden  removals,  &;c. 
because  of  their  unsettled  state,  and   manner  of  Ufe. 

The  law  mentions  nothing  of  the  minister,  or  the 
instrument,  of  circumcision;  which  were  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  people.  They  generally  used 
a  knife  or  razor,  or  sharp  stone,  Exod.  iv.  25 ; 
Josh.  V.  3. 

The  ceremonies  observed  in  circumcision  are 
particularly  described  by  Leo  of  Modena,  (cap. 
viii.)  ana  may  also  be  seen  in  Allen's  Modem  Ju- 
daism. 

The  Arabians,  Saracens,  and  Ishmaelites,  who,  as 
well  as  the  Hebrews,  sprung  from  Abraham,  prac- 
tised circumcision,  but  not  as  an  essential  rite  to 
which  they  were  bound,  on  pain  of  being  cut  off 
from  their  people.  Circumcision  was  introduced 
with  the  law  of  Moses  among  the  Samaritans,  Cuthe- 
ans,  and  Idumeans.  Those  who  assert  that  the 
PhcBnicians  were  circumcised,  mean  probably  the 
Samaritans  ;  for  we  know,  from  other  authority,  that 
the  Phoenicians  did  not  observe  this  ceremony.  As 
to  the  Egyptians,  circumcision  never  was  of  general 
and  indispensable  obligation  on  the  whole  nation ; 
certain  pnests  only,  and  particular  professions,  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  it. 

Circumcision  is  never  repeated.  When  the  Jews 
admitted  a  proselyte  of  another  nation,  if  he  had 
received  circumcision,  (conci.non,)  they  were  satisfied 
Mvilh  drawing  some  drops  of  blood  from  the  part 
usually  circumcised;  which  blood  was  called  "the 
blood  of  the  covenant." 

The  Jews  esteemed  the  foreskin  or  uncircumcision 
as  a  very  great  impurity  ;  and  the  greatest  ofl^ence 
they  could  receive  was  to  be  called  "  uncircumcised." 
Paul  (Rom.  ii.  26.)  frequently  mentions  the  Gentiles 
under  this  term  in  opposition  to  the  Jews,  whom  he 
names  "  circumcision."  He  also  alludes  to  an  im- 
perfect mode  of  circumcision,  or  a  partial  removal 
of  the  foreskin,  which  ai)parently  was  pr.ictised  by 
the  Edomites,  Egyptians,  &c.  This  he  calls  con- 
cision; and  associates  those  who  practised  it  with 
dogs,  Phil.  iii.  2.  He  probably  here  turns  the  appli- 
cation of  Jewish  tenris  of  contempt  and  ridicule 
against  the  Jews  themselves. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  opinion  entertained  by  the 
Jews,  that  uncircumcision  was  unclean  and  dis- 
honorable, but  circumcision  the  contrary  ;  they 
sometimes  use  the  word  uncircumcision  in  a  figura- 
tive sense,  to  signify  something  impure,  superfluous, 
useless,  and  dangerous  :  e.  rr.  Moses  says  of  himself 
he  is  "  of  uncircumcised  lips,"  (Exod.  vi.  12,  30. 
that  is,  he  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech.  Jere 
miah  (vi.  10.)  says  of  the  Jews,  they  had  "  uncircum- 
cised ears,"  that  is,  they  would  not  hear  instruction. 
He  exhorts  them  (chap,  iv  4  ;  ix.  96.)  to  "  circumeiM 
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their  hearts ;"  literally,  to  take  away  the  foreskins  of 
their  hearts  ;  to  be  tractable  and  attentive.  Moses 
inveighs  against  the  uncircumcised  hearts  of  the 
Jews,  who  would  not  obey  the  Lord ;  and  we  have 
■imilar  expressions  in  the  New  Testament.  Stephen 
reproaches  the  Jews  with  the  hardness  of  their  heart, 
and  their  indocility,  Acts  vii.  51. 

Jews  who  renounced  J udaism,  sometimes  endeav- 
ored to  erase  the  mark  of  circumcision :  "  They 
made  themselves  uncircumcised,  and  forsook  the 
holy  covenant,"  1  Mac.  i.  15.  Some  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  had  done  so, 
which  obliged  Joshua  to  circumcise  them  a  second 
time.  Josh.  v.  2.  Under  the  persecutions  of  the 
Romans,  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  many 
Jews  were  guilty  of  this  ;  and  it  seems  as  if  Paul 
alluded  to  the  same  thing,  1  Cor.  vii.  18. 

CIRCUMSPECT,  cautious,  seriously  attentive  to 
every  part  of  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  very 
careful  not  to  cast  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of 
others,  Exod.  xxiii.  13  ;  Eph.  v.  15. 

CISLEU,  the  ninth  month  in  the  ecclesiastical 
year,  and  the  third  in  the  civil,  or  political,  year  of 
the  Hebrews.  It  is  supposed  to  answer  nearly  to 
our  November,  O.  S.  See  Chisleu,  and  Jewish 
Calendar. 

CISTERN.  There  were  cisterns  throughout 
Palestine,  in  cities  and  in  private  houses.  As  the 
cities  were  mostly  built  on  mountains,  and  the  rains 
fall  in  Judea  at  two  seasons  only,  (spring  and  au- 
tumn,) people  were  obliged  to  keep  water  in  vessels. 
There  are  cisterns  of  very  large  dimensions,  at  this 
day,  in  Palestine.  Two  hours  distant  from  Bethle- 
hem are  the  cisterns  or  pools  of  Solomon.  They  are 
three  in  number,  situated  in  the  sloping  hollow  of  a 
mountain,  one  above  another ;  so  that  the  waters  of  the 
uppermost  descend  into  the  second,  and  those  of  the 
second  descend  into  the  third.  The  breadth  i^  near- 
ly the  same  in  all,  between  eighty  and  ninety  paces, 
but  the  length  varies.  The  first  is  about  160  paces  long; 
the  second  200 ;  the  third  220.  These  pools  formerly 
supphed  the  town  of  Bethlehem  and  the  city  of  Je- 
rusalem with  water.  Wells  and  cisterns,  fountains 
and  springs,  are  seldom  distinguished  accurately  in 
Scripture.  Worldly  enjoyments  are  called  "  broken 
cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water,"  (Jer.  ii.  13.)  from 
their  unsatisfying  and  unstable  nature.  (See  Mod. 
Traveller,  Palestine,  p.  165.) 

[Dr.  Jowett  says :  (Chr.  Res.  in  Syria,  p.  225.J 
**  With  regard  to  water,  some  parts  of  the  Holy  Land 
appeared,  in  the  months  of  October  and  November, 
to  labor  under  great  privation.  Yet  even  in  this  re- 
■pcct  art  might  furnish  a  remedy,  in  the  tanks  and 
cisterns,  which  a  little  industry  would  form  and  pre- 
serve. The  cities  and  villages  have  such  supplies  ; 
and  in  every  stage  of  seven  or  eight  hours,  there  are 
usually  found,  once  or  tvnce,  at  least,  cisterns  or 
muddy  wells.  In  some  places,  a  person  at  the  well 
claimed  payment  for  the  water,  which  he  drew  for 
us  and  our  animals  ;  but  this  was  probably  an  impo- 
sition, although  by  us  willingly  paid."     R. 

CITIES  OF  REFUGE,  see  RErueE. 

CITRON,  see  Apple. 

CLAUD  A,  a  small  island  towards  the  south-west 
of  Crete,  Acts  xxvii.  16. 

CLAUDIA,  a  Roman  lady  converted  by  Paul,  2 
T^m.  iv.  21.  Some  think  she  was  the  wife  of  Pu- 
dens,  who  is  named  immediately  before  her ;  others 
conjecture,  that  she  was  a  British  lady,  sister  of  Li- 
nus.    See  Christianitt. 

L  CLAUDIUS,  the  emperor  of  Rome,  mentioned 


in  the  New  Testament,  succeeded  Caius  Caligula, 
A.  D.  41,  and  reigned  upwards  of  thirteen  years.' 
He  gave  to  Agrippa  all  Judea ;  and  to  his  brothei 
Herod,  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis.  He  terminated  the; 
dispute  between  the  Jews  and  the  other  inhabitants  ol 
Alexandria,  confirming  the  former  in  the  freedom  of 
that  city,  and  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  reUgion  and 
laws  ;  but  not  permitting  them  to  hold  assemblies  ai 
Rome.  Agrippa  dying  in  the  fourth  year  of  Claudius 
A.  D.  44,  the  emperor  again  reduced  Judea  into  a  prov- 
ince, and  sent  Cuspius  Fad  us  as  governor.  About 
this  time  happened  the  famine,  as  foretold  by  the 
prophet  Agabus,  (Acts  xi.  28,29,  30.)  and  at  the  same 
period,  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  obtained  from  the 
emperor  the  authority  over  the  temple,  and  the 
money  consecrated  to  God,  with  a  power  of  depos- 
ing and  establishing  the  high-priests.  In  the  ninth 
year  of  Claudius,  (A.  D.  49.)  he  pubUshed  an  order, 
expelling  all  Jews  from  Rome,  (Acts  xviii.  2.)  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  Christians,  being  confounded 
with  the  Jews,  were  banished  likewise.  Suetoniui 
plainly  intimates  this,  when  he  says  that  Claudius  ex 
pelled  the  Jews,  by  reason  of  the  continual  disturb- 
ances excited  by  them,  at  the  instigation  of  Chres 
tus  : — an  ancient  way  of  spelling  the  title  of  Christ 
Claudius  was  poisoned  by  his  wife  Agi-ippina,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Nero. 

II.  CLAUDIUS  LYSIAS,  tribune  of  the  Roman 
troops,  which  kept  guard  at  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
Observing  the  tumult  raised  on  account  of  Paul, 
whom  the  Jews  had  seized,  and  designed  to  mur- 
der, he  rescued  him,  and  (Acts  xxi.  27  ;  xxiii.  31. 
carried  him  to  fort  Antonia,  and  afterwards  sent  hini 
guarded  to  Caesarea. 

IIL  CLAUDIUS  FELIX,  successor  of  Cumanui 
in  the  government  of  Judea,  and  husband  of  Drusil- 
la,  sister  of  Agrippa  the  younger.  Felix  sent  to 
Rome  Eleazer,  son  of  Dinaeus,  captain  of  a  band  of 
robbers,  who  had  committed  great  ravages  in  Pales- 
tine ;  he  procured  the  death  of  Jonathan,  the  high- 
priest,  who  occasionally  represented  his  duty  to  him, 
with  great  freedom,  and  defeated  a  body  of  300C 
men,  which  an  Egyptian,  a  false  prophet,  had  assem 
bled  on  the  mount  of  Olives.  Paul  being  brought  to 
CsBsarea,  Felix  treated  him  well,  permitted  hii 
friends  to  see  him,  and  to  render  him  services,  hopins 
he  would  procure  his  redemption  by  a  sum  of 
money.  Acts  xxiii.  Felix,  with  his  wife  Drusil 
la,  who  was  a  Jewess,  having  desired  Paul  to  explain 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  apostle  spoke  with 
his  usual  boldness,  and  discoursed  to  them  concerD- 
ing  justice,  chastity,  and  the  last  judgment  Felix 
bemg  terrified,  remanded  the  apostle  to  his  confine 
ment,  and  detained  him  two  years  at  Caisarea,  tt. 
oblige  the  Jews.  He  was  recalled  to  Rome,  A.  D 
60,  and  was  succeeded  by  Portius  Festus.  (Joseph 
Ant.  1.  XX.  c.  7.) 

CLAY,  a  substance  frequently  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  universally  known.  It  was  formerly  used 
in  the  East,  as  it  is  to  this  day,  for  sealing.  Norder 
and  Pococke  both  observe  that  the  inspectors  of  the 
granaries  in  Egypt,  after  having  closed  the  door,  pui 
their  seal  upon  a  handful  of  clay,  with  which  thev 
cover  the  lock.  This  may  tend  to  explain  Joe 
xxxviii.  14,  where  the  earth  is  represented  as  assum- 
ing form  and  imagery  from  the  brightness  of  the 
rising  sun,  as  rude  clay  receives  a  figure  from  the 
impression  of  a  signet 

CLEAN,  cleanse;  see  Purifications,  and 
also  Animals. 

CLEMENT,  whose  name  is  in  the  Book  of  LifH 
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Phil.  iv.  3.  Most  interpreters  conclude  that  thii  is 
the  same  Clement  who  succeeded  in  the  government 
of  the  church  at  Rome,  commonly  called  Clemens 
Romanus. 

The  church  at  Corinth  having  been  disturbed  by 
divisions,  Clement  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Corinthians, 
which  was  so  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  that 
they  read  it  publicly  in  many  churches.  It  is  still 
extant,  and  some  have  inclined  to  rank  it  among  the 
canonical  writings.  We  have  no  authentic  accounts 
of  what  occurred  to  Clement  during  tlie  persecution 
of  Domitian ;  we  are  assured,  that  he  lived  to  the 
third  year  of  Trajan,  A.  D.  100. 

CLEOPAS,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Epipha- 
nius,  was  brother  of  Joseph,  both  being  sons  of  Ja- 
cob. He  is  probably  the  same  person  with  Alpheds, 
which  see.  He  was  the  father  of  Simeon,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  of  James  the  Less,  of  Jude,  and  of  Joseph, 
or  Joses.  Cleopas  married  Mary,  sister  of  the  Vir- 
^n ;  so  that  he  was  uncle  to  Jesus  Christ.  He,  his 
<irife,  and  sons,  were  disciples  of  Christ ;  but  Cleopas 
did  not  sufficiently  understand  what  Jesus  had  so 
often  told  his  disciples,  that  it  was  expedient  he 
should  die,  and  return  to  the  Father.  Having  beheld 
our  Saviour  expire  on  the  cross,  he  lost  all  hope  of 
seeing  the  kingdom  of  God  estabUshed  by  him  on 
earth  ;  but  going  to  Emmaus  with  another  disciple, 
they  were  joined  by  our  Lord,  who  accompanied 
them,  and  on  his  breaking  bread  they  recognized 
him,  Luke  xxiv.  13,  to  end. 

L  CLEOPATRA,  daughter  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  and  wife  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king  of 
Egypt.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  this  princess  is 
described  in  Dan.  xi.  17,  under  the  title  "  Daughter 
of  Women." 

n.  CLEOPATRA,  daughter  of  the  above  Cleopa- 
tra and  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  She  married  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  her  own  brother ;  and  is  mentioned  Es- 
ther xi.  1.  ^oc. 

HL  CLEOPATRA,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor, and  the  latter  Cleopatra,  married  first  to  Alex- 
ander Balas,  king  of  Syria,  then  to  Antiochus  Side- 
tes;  and  afterwards  to  Demetrius  Nicanor.  She 
is  named  in  Mac.  x.  She  designed  to  poison  her  son 
Gryphus,  but  he  prevented  her,  and  obliged  her  to 
drink  the  draught  she  had  provided  for  him,  A.  M. 
3882. 

IV.  CLEOPATRA,  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy 
Physcon.     See  Alexander  III. 

V.  CLEOPATRA,  the  last  queen  of  Egypt,  and 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  accomphshments.  When  Cleopatra 
passed  through  Judea,  in  her  return  from  a  jour- 
ney she  had  made  with  Antony  to  the  Euphrates, 
Herod  received  her  with  all  imaginable  magnificence. 
Cleopatra  killed  herself  by  the  sting  of  an  asp, 
A.  M.  3974. 

CLOTHES,  see  Dresses. 

CLOUD,  (1.)  a  collection  of  vapors: — (2.)  the 
morning  mists,  Hos.  vi.  4  ;  xiii.  3.  When  the  Is- 
raelites had  left  Egypt,"  The  Lord  went  before  them 
in  a  pillar  of  cloud,"  to  direct  their  march,  Exod.  xiii. 
21,  22.  This  pillar  was  commonly  in  front  of  the 
tribes ;  but  at  Pihahiroth,  when  the  Egyptian  ar- 
my approached  behind  them,  it  placed  itself  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Egyptians,  so  that  the  Egyptians 
nould  not  come  near  the  Israelites  all  night.  "  The 
tngel  of  God,  which  went  before  the  camp  of  Israel, 
removed  and  went  behind  them ;  and  the  pillar  of 
*Ju  cloud  went  from  before  their  face,  and  stood 
^hind  them,"  Exod.  xiv.  19.      In  the  morning,  the 


cloud  raoring  on  oyer  the  sea,  and  fohowing  the 
Israelites  who  had  passed  through  it,  the  Egyp- 
tians followed  the  cloud,  and  were  drowned.  This 
cloud  from  that  time  attended  the  Israehtes :  it  was 
clear  and  bright  during  night,  in  order  to  give  them 
Hght,  but  in  the  day  it  was  thick  and  gloomy, 
to  defend  them  from  the  excessive  heats  of  the  desert. 
The  cloud  by  its  motions  gave  the  signal  to  Israel, 
either  to  encamp,  or  to  decamp ;  so  that  where  that 
stayed,  the  people  stayed,  till  it  rose  again  ;  then  they 
broke  up  their  camp,  and  followed  it  till  it  stopped. 
It  was  called  a  pillar^  from  its  form,  rising  high  and 
elevated,  as  it  were  a  pile,  or  heap  of  mists ;  as  we 
say,  a  pillar  of  smoke.  Rabbi  Solomon  and  Aben 
Ezra  suppose  that  there  were  two  clouds,  one  to 
enlighten,  the  other  to  shade  the  camp. 

The  Lord  appeared  at  Sinai  in  the  midst  of  a 
cloud ;  (Exod.  xix.  9;  xxxiv.  5.)  and  after  Moses  had 
built  and  consecrated  the  tabernacle,  a  cloud  filled 
the  court  around  it,  so  that  neither  Moses  nor  the 
priests  could  enter,  xl.  34,  35.  The  same  occurred 
at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  by  Solomon,  2  Chron. 
V.  13 ;  1  Kings  viii.  10. 

When,  then,  the  cloud  appeared  on  the  tent,  in  front 
of  which  were  held  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  in 
the  desert,  it  was  believed  that  God  was  then  present, 
for  the  motion  of  the  cloud  which  rested  on  the  tent 
was  a  sign  of  the  divine  presence,  Exod.  xvi.  10; 
xxxiii.  9 ;  Num.  xi.  25.  The  angel  descended  in  the 
cloud,  and  from  thence  spoke  to  Moses,  without 
being  seen  by  the  people,  Exod.  xvi.  10 ;  Num.  xi. 
25  ;  xxi.  5.  It  is  usual  in  Scripture,  when  mention- 
ing the  presence  of  God,  to  represent  him  as  encom- 
passed with  clouds,  serving  as  a  chariot,  and  veiling 
his  dreadful  majesty.  Job  xxii.  14  ;  Isaiah  xix.  1 ; 
Matt.  xvii.  5 ;  xxiv.  30,  &c.  Ps.  xviii.  11, 12 ;  xcvh.  2 ; 
civ.  3.  The  Son  of  God  is  described  as  ascending  to 
heaven  in  a  cloud  ;  (Acts  i.  9.)  and  at  his  second 
advent,  as  descending  upon  clouds.  Matt.  xxiv.  30 ; 
Rev.  xiv.  14,  16. 

CLYSMA,  or  Clisma,  or  Colsum,  the  place 
where  the  Israelites  passed  the  Red  sea.  According 
to  Epiphanius,  it  was  one  of  the  three  ports  which 
lay  on  the  Red  sea :  Suez  is  now  its  representative. 
See  Exodus. 

CNIDUS,  a  city  standing  on  a  promontory  of  the 
same  name,  in  that  part  of  the  province  of  Caria 
which  was  called  Doris,  a  little  north-west  from 
Rhodes.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  worship  of  Ve- 
nus, and  for  possessing  the  celebrated  statue  of  this 
<ro(!de8s,  made  by  the  lamous  artist  Praxiteles.  The 
Romans  wrote  to  this  city  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  (1 
Mac.  XV.  23.)  and  Paul  passed  it  in  his  way  to 
Rome,  Acts  xx'.-ii.  7. 

COA.  In  1  Kings  x.  28,  and  2  Chron.  i.  16.  it  is 
said  that  horses  were  brought  to  Solomon  from  Coa, 
at  a  certain  price.  The  Septuagint  read,  tx  fitxot'?. 
Some,  by  Coa,  understand  the  city  of  Coa,  in  Arabia 
Felix ;  others  Co,  a  city  of  Egypt,  and  capital  of  the 
province  called  Cypopolitana.  The  Hebrew  may 
be  translated,  "They  brought  horses  to  Solomon 
from  Egypt  and  from  Michoe ;"  and  Pliny  (lib.  vL 
cap.  29.)  assures  us,  that  the  country  of  the  Troglo- 
dytes, near  Egypt,  was  formerly  called  Michoe. 
Others  translate,  "They  brought  horses,  and  spun 
thread  ;"  {linen-yam^  Eng.  trans.)  supposing  that  the 
Hebrew  mikoa  signifies  thread.  Jarchi  supposed  it 
to  mean  a  string  of  horses,  fastened  from  the  tail 
of  one  to  another ; — they  brought  horses  in  strings — 
at  a  settled  duty  or  price  ;  and  this  interpretation  is 
followed  by  several  expositors.     Bochart,  by  mikoa. 
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jnderstauds  tribute  ;  and  translate*,  "  They  brought 
horses — and  as  to  the  tributes,  this  prince's  farmers 
received  them  at  certain  rates."  The  usual  manner 
of  tying  camels  together,  by  four  or  five,  in  the  way 
that  we  tie  horses,  is  favorable  to  this  interpretation ; 
and  we  may  read  : — "  And  Solomon  had  horses 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  even  (literally,  dravnngs-out — 
prolongations,)  strings,  that  is,  of  horses,  and  the  king's 
broker  received  tlie  strings,  that  is,  of  horses — in 
commutation — exchange — barter.  And  a  chariot  came 
up  from  Egypt  for  six  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and 
a  single  horse  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;"  and  these 
he  sold  again  at  a  great  profit  to  the  neighboring 
kings. — As  the  whole  context  seems  rather  applica- 
ble to  horses  than  to  linen-yarn,  this  idea  preserves 
the  unity  of  the  passage,  while  it  strictly  maintains 
the  import  of  the  words  used  in  it. 

[The  word  coa  is  found  only  in  the  Vulgate.  The 
Hebrew  is  mpo,  mikveh,  the  same  word  which,  in 
Gen.  i.  10,  is  rendered  the  gathering  together,  collec- 
tion, of  the  waters.  How  the  Septuagint  and  Vul- 
gate could  here  make  a  proper  name  of  it,  is  difficult 
to  see  ;  it  may  best  be  applied  here  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  Genesis,  viz.  "  And  Solomon  had  horses  brought 
out  of  Egypt ;  and  a  collection,  caravan,  {mikvih,)  of 
the  king's  merchants  brought  a  collection,  caravan, 
{mikvih,  of  horses,)  for  money."  In  verse  17,  the 
writer  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  to  state  the  cost 
of  them, — a  chariot  for  six  hundred  shekels  of  silver, 
and  a  horse  for  one  hundred  and  fifty.  In  this  way 
the  word  is  used  both  of  the  merchants  and  of  the 
horses, — just  as  our  word  caravan  may  be  used  in  the 
same  manner ;  and  there  is  thus  a  sort  of  paronoma- 
sia.    R. 

COCK,  a  well  known  and  tame  bird.  He  gene- 
rally crows  three  times  in  the  night — at  midnight,  two 
hours  before  day,  and  at  break  of  day. 

COCK-CROWING,  a  division  of  time.  See  Hour. 

COCKATRICE,  a  fabulous  species  of  serpent, 
supposed  to  be  hatched  from  the  egg  of  a  cock.  The 
translators  of  the  English  Bible  have  variously  ren- 
dered the  Hebrew  yo-i,  or  >:}jd-s,  by  adder  and  cocka- 
trice ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  certain  of  the  partic- 
ular kind  of  serpent  to  which  the  original  term  is 
apphed.  In  Isa.  xi.  8,  "  the  tziphoni,^^  says  Dr.  Har- 
ris, "  is  evidently  in  advance  in  malignity  beyond  the 
pethen  which  precedes  it ;  and  in  ch.  xiv.  29,  it  must 
mean  a  worse  kind  of  serpent  than  the  rmchash ;" 
but  this  still  leaves  us  ignorant  of  its  specific  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Taylor  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  naja,  or 
cobra  di  capello,  or  hooded  snake,  of  the  Portuguese, 
which  we  find  thus  described  by  Goldsmith  : — 

"  Of  all  others  the  cobra  di  capello,  or  hooded  ser- 
pent, inflicts  the  most  deadly  and  incurable  wounds. 
Of  this  formidable  creature  there  are  five  or  six  dif- 
ferent kinds ;  but  they  are  all  equally  dangerous,  and 
their  bite  is  followed  by  speedy  and  certain  death. 
It  is  from  three  to  eight  feet  long,  with  two  long 
fangs  hanging  out  of  the  upper  jaw.  It  has  a  broad 
neck,  and  a  mark  of  dark  brown  on  the  forehead ; 
which,  when  viewed  frontwise,  looks  like  a  pair  of 
spectacles  ;  but  behind  like  the  head  of  a  cat.  The 
eyes  are  fierce  and  full  of  fire  ;  the  head  is  small,  and 
the  nose  flat,  though  covered  with  very  large  scales, 
of  a  yellowish  ash-color;  the  skin  is  white,  and  the 
large  tumor  on  the  neck  is  flat,  and  covered  with  ob- 
long, smooth  scales.  The  bite  of  this  animal  is  said 
to  be  incurable,  the  patient  dying  in  about  an  hour 
after  the  wound  ;  the  whole  frame  being  dissolved 
into  one  putrid  mass  of  corruption."  The  eflfects 
here  nttributed  to  the  bite  of  this  creature  answer 


very  well  to  what  is  intimated  of  tht  tzivhont  it 
Scripture.  Thus,  in  Isa.  xi.  9,  "They  (tie  tziphonx 
shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  (corrupt)  in  all  my  holji 
mountain."  And  Prov.  xxiii.  32,  "  At  the  last  it  biteth 
hke  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  (spreads,  diflfuscs  its 
poison ;  so  the  LXX  and  Vulgate)  like  an  adder." 
See  Serpent  and  Inchantments. 

The  greatest  difficulty,  at  first  sight,  against  accept 
ing  the  naja  as  the  tzipha,  is,  that  it  is  said,  that  ser- 
pent shall  not  be  tamed,  but  shall  resist  enchantment, 
whereas  the  naja  is  in  some  sort  domesticated.  Bui 
Mr.  Taylor  remarks,  (1.)  that  though  the  naja  it 
managed  by  Imrnan  contrivance  and  art,  yet  it  is  not 
tamed,  but  would  as  readily  bite  its  master  as  any 
other;  (2.)  that  we  may  take  the  prophet  to  mean 
"  though  this  kind  of  serpent  be  occasionally  subdued, 
yet  those  I  send  shall  be  proof  against  such  manage- 
ment ;  more  venomous,  more  ferocious ;  of  the  same 
species,  but  of  greater  powers  and  malignity." — [But 
a  still  more  formidable  objection  to  this  supposition 
is,  that  the  naja,  or  cohra  di  capello,  is  found  only  in 
India,  and  never  in  Palestine  or  the  adjacent  countries 
(See  Rees's  Cvclop.  art.  Coluber.)  The  Hebrew  terms 
tzepha  and  tzipfioni  designate  the  adder  race  in  gene- 
ral ;  not,  ap|)arently,  any  particular  species.     R. 

The  unyielding  cruelty  of  the  Chaldean  armies, 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  were  appointed  minis- 
ters of  Jehovah's  vengeance  on  the  Jewish  nation, 
whose  iniquities  had  made  him  their  enemy,  is  ex- 
pressively alluded  to  in  the  following  passage :  "  For 
behold,  I  will  send  serpents,  cockatrices,  among  you, 
which  shall  not  be  charmed,  and  they  shall  bite  you, 
saith  the  Lord,"  Jer.  viii.  17. 

COCKLE.  This  herb  is  only  mentioned  Job  xxxi. 
40.  By  the  Chaldee  it  is  rendered  "noxious  herbs ;" 
and  our  translators  have  placed  in  the  margin  "  noi- 
some weeds."  Michaelid,  after  Celsius,  understands 
it  of  the  aconite,  a  poisonous  plant,  growing  sponta- 
neously and  luxuriantly  on  sunHy  hills,  such  as  are 
used  for  vineyards.  This  interpretation  suits  the 
passage,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  growing  instead  of 
barley.  [The  Hebrew  word  signifies  simply  weeds 
in  general,  "  noisome  weeds."     R. 

CCELE-SYRIA,  Hollow-Syria,  is  properly  the 
valley  between  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  extending 
from  north  to  south,  from  the  entrance  of  Haniath 
beyond  Heliopolis,  or  Baal-beck.  But,  in  the  larger 
sense,  the  country  south  of  Seleucia,  to  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  is  called  Coele-Syria.  Josephus  (Antiq.  lib. 
i.  cap.  11.)  places  the  country  of  Ammon  in  Coele- 
Syria;  and  Stephens,  the  geographer,  fixes  the  city 
of  Gadara  in  it,  which  was  east  of  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias. The  following  is  a  list  of  the  cities  in  Coele- 
Syria,  according  to  Ptolemy :  Abila,  Lysanium,  Saana, 
Inna,  Damascus,  Samulis,  Abida,  Hii)pos,  Capitolias, 
Gadara,  Adra,  Scythopolis,  Gerasa,  Pella,  Dium, 
Philadelphia,  and  Canatha.  Hence  we  see  tL«*t  it 
included  several  cities  of  the  Persea. 

CcBle-Syria  has  no  particular  name  in  Scripture, 
but  is  comprised  under  the  general  one  of  Aram , 
and,  perhaps,  Syria  of  Zoba,  or  Aram  Zoba,  extended 
to  CcBle-Syria  ;  of  which,  however,  we  know  not  any 
good  proofs ;  for  we  cannot  tell  where  the  city  of  Zoba 
was,  from  which  Aram  of  Zoba  is  supposed  to  take 
its  name ;  unless  it  be  the  same  with  Hobah,  (Gen. 
xiv.  15.)  or  Chobal,  as  the  LXX  read  it.     See  Stria 

COHORT,  a  military  term  used  by  the  Romans,  to 
denote  a  company  generally  composed  of  600  foot  sol 
diers  :  a  legion  consisted  of  ten  cohorts,  every  cohor 
being  composed  of  three  maniples,  and  every  mani 
pie  of  200  men  ;  a  legion,  consequently,  contained  in 
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alJ  6,000  men.  Others  allow  but  500  men  to  a  cohort, 
which  would  make  5,000  in  a  legion.  It  is  probable, 
that  cohorts  among  the  Romans,  as  companies  among 
the  modems,  often  varied  as  to  their  number. 

COLONY.  This  word  does  not  always  imply  that 
any  considerable  body  of  citizens  from  Rome  had  left 
their  native  city,  and  had  founded  a  new  town  where 
there  had  been  none,  as  the  first  colonies  in  America 
were  founded.  No  doubt,  a  settlement  of  Romans 
might  give  rise  to  Roman  colonies  ;  and  many  bodies 
of  their  troops,  after  they  were  dismissed  from  mili- 
tary service,  received  allotments  in  distant  towns. 
But  anciently  many  cities  were  favored  with  the 
character  of  colonies,  by  which  they  became  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  and  were  consid- 
ered as  being  in  a  manner  Roman,  in  reward  for  ser- 
v^ices  which  they  had  rendered  to  the  government  of 
Rome,  or  to  the  emperors.     See  Philippi. 

COLOSSE,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  which  stood  not  far 
from  the  junction  of  the  river  Lycus  with  the  Mean- 
der ;  being  situated  at  an  equal  distance  between 
Laodicea  and  Hierapolis.  These  three  cities  were 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  according  to  Eusebius, 
in  the  tenth  year  of  Nero,  that  is,  about  two  years  after 
the  date  of  Paul's  epistle.  Some  believe,  that  the 
apostle  never  visited  this  place,  though  he  preached  in 
Phrygia  ;  but  that  the  Colossians  received  the  gospel 
from  Epaphras.  Paul  having  been  informed,  either 
by  Epaphras,  then  prisoner  with  him  at  Rome,  (A.  D. 
62.)  or  by  a  letter  from  the  Laodiceans,  that  false 
prophets  at  Colosse  had  j)reached  the  necessity  of 
legal  observances,  wrote  that  epistle  to  Colosse  which 
we  now  have,  in  which  he  insists  on  Jesus  Christ 
being  the  only  mediator  with  God,  and  true  head  of 
the  church.  His  letter  was  carried  to  the  Colossians 
by  Tychicus,  his  faithful  minister,  and  Onesimus. 

COMFORTER,  {Paracletus,)  an  exhorter,  defend- 
er, interceder.  This  title  is  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
by  our  Saviour,  John  xiv.  16,  and  John  gives  it  to 
our  Saviour  himself;  "  we  have  an  advocate  (parade- 
tus)  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,  1  Ep. 
ii.  1.     But  the  title  is  chiefly  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

COMMON,  profane,  ceremonially  unclean,  Mark 
vii.  2,  5  ;  Acts  x.  14,  15  ;  Rom.  xiv.  14. 

COMMUNION,  fellowship,  concord,  agreement, 
I  Cor.  X.  16  ;  2  Cor.vi.  14  ;  1  John  i.  3.  The  com- 
munion of  a  number  of  persons  in  the  same  religious 
service  is  frequently  adverted  to  in  Scripture ;  and  it 
is  usually  understood,  that  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel 
were  virtually  represented,  at  the  time  of  offering  up 
the  daily  sacrifice  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  by 
twelve  })ersons  called  stationary  men,  who  constantly 
attended  this  duty,  and  who  composed  a  congrega- 
tion. Besides  this,  we  read  of  the  apostle  Paul's  par- 
taking in  the  service  to  be  perfonned  on  account  of 
certain  Nazarites ;  (Acts  xxi.  24.)  so  that  joining  in 
their  expenses  was  considered  as  partaking  in  some 
degree  in  the  sanctity  and  merit  of  their  offerings. 
As  we  have  no  sacrifices  among  ourselves,  we  are 
little  al  le  to  appreciate  the  usages  attending  such 
consociations. 

CONCUBINE,  a  term  which,  in  western  authors, 
commonly  signifies  a  woman  who,  without  being 
Tiarried  to  a  man,  lives  with  him  as  his  wife  :  but,  in 
ihe  sacred  writers,  the  word  concubine  is  understood 
In  another  sense  ;  meaning  a  lawful  wife,  but  one  of 
ihe  second  rank ;  inferior  to  the  first  wife,  or  mistress 
of  the  house.  She  differed  from  a  proper  wife  in 
I  hat  she  was  not  married  by  solemn  stipulation,  but 
only  betrothed  ;  she  brought  no  dowry  with  her ;  and 
♦  a<l  no  share  in  the  government  of  the  family.   Chil- 


dren of  concubines  did  not  inherit  their  fathei't 
property  ;  but  he  might  provide  for  them,  and  make 
presents  to  them.  Thus  Abraham,  by  Sarah  hii 
wife,  had  Isaac,  his  heir ;  but  by  his  two  concubineg, 
Hagar  and  Keturah,  he  had  other  children,  whom  he 
did  not  make  equal  to  Isaac,  Gen.  xxv.  6.  As  polyg- 
amy was  tolerated  in  the  East,  it  was  common  to  see 
in  every  family,  beside  lawful  wives,  several  concu- 
bines ;  but  since  the  abrogation  of  polygamy  by 
Christ,  and  the  restoration  of  marriage  to  its  primi- 
tive institution,  the  admission  and  maintenance  of 
concubines  has  l)een  condcnmed  among  Christians. 

CONCUPISCENCE,  a  term  used  by  the  apostle 
John,  to  signify  an  irregular  love  of  pleasure,  wealth, 
or  honors,  1  John  ii.  16.  Concupiscence  is  both  the 
effect  and  cause  of  sin :  bad  desires,  as  w^Ij  as  bad 
actions,  are  forbidden  ;  and  the  first  c«ie  of  those 
who  would  please  God,  is  to  restrain  concupiscence. 
When  the  Hebrews  demanded  change  of  diet,  in 
mutinous  terms,  with  excessive  and  irregular  desire, 
God  punished  many  of  them  with  death,  and  the 
place  of  their  burial  was  called  the  graves  of  lust^ 
Num.  xi.  34.  God  prohibits  the  desiring  with  con- 
cupiscence any  thing  which  belongs  to  our  neighbor. 
Concupiscence  is  generally  taken  in  a  bad  sense ; 
particularly  for  carnal  inclinations. 

CONDEMN,  to  declare  guilty ;  an  expression  which 
is  used  not  only  in  judicial  acts,  but  in  whatever  re- 
lates to  them.  The  priests  condemned  lepers  of  im- 
purity ;  that  is,  they  declared  them  unclean.  So  Dan. 
i.  10,  "Ye  shall  condemn  my  head  to  the  king  (Eng. 
trans,  make  me  endanger) ;  and  Job  ix.  20,  "  My 
mouth  shall  condemn  me  :"  God  shall  judge  me  by 
my  own  words.  "  The  righteous  that  is  dead,  shall 
condemn  the  ungodly  whi^h  are  living,"  Wisd.  iv.  16. 

CONEY,  {shaphdn,)  an  andean  animal,  Lev.  xi.  5. 
There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  shaphan  is  the 
gannim  Israel,  or,  as  it 
18  called  by  Bruce,  the 
ashkoko,  a  harmless 
animal,  of  nearly  the 
same  size  and  quality 
as  the  rabbit,  but  of  a 
browner  color,  small- 
er eyes,  and  a  more  pointed  head.  Its  feet  are  round, 
and  very  fleshy  and  pulpy  ;  notwithstanding  which, 
however,  it  builds  its  house  in  the  rocks.  Pro  v.  xxx. 
26.  [The  word  coney  is  an  old  name  for  the  rabbit, 
and  the  Jewish  rabbins  say  that  the  Heb.  shavhdn  ia 
the  same  animal.  It  is  described  as  chewing  tne  cud, 
(Lev.  xi.  5.)  as  inhabiting  mountains  and  rocks,  (Ps. 
civ.  18.)  and  as  gregarious  and  sagacious,  Prov.  xxx. 
26.     All  these  seem  best  to  designate  the  Arabian 

{'erboa,  or  mountain  rat ;  mus  v.  dipus  jaculus  of 
^innseus.  It  is  atout  the  size  of  a  large  rat ;  the  hind 
feet  are  very  long,  and  enable  them  to  make  prodi- 
gious bounds ;  and  with  their  fore  feet  they  carry 
food  to  their  mouths  like  the  squirrel.  They  burrow 
in  hard,  clayey  ground,  not  only  in  high  and  dry  spots, 
but  also  even  in  low  and  salt  places.  They  dig  holes 
with  their  fore  feet,  forming  oblique  and  winding 
burrows  of  some  yards  in  length,  ending  in  a  large 
hole  or  nest,  in  which  a  store  of  provision,  consisting 
of  herbs,  is  preserved.  These  burrows  are  conceal- 
ed and  defended  with  great  sagacity ;  indeed,  the 
Hebrew  name  implies  cunning.  At  the  approach  of 
danger,  they  spring  forward  so  swiftly,  that  a  man 
well  mounted  can  hardly  overtake  them.  The  figure 
of  this  animal  is  given  under  the  article  Mouse.  R, 
CONFESSION,  a  public  or  private  declaratiou 
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which  any  one  makes  of  his  sins.  Matthew  says, 
(chap.  iii.  6.]  that  the  Jews  came  to  receive  baptism, 
confessing  tneir  sins.  James  (chap.  V.  16.)  requires 
VM  to  confess  our  faults  one  to  another ;  and  John 
■ayi,  that  if  we  confess  our  sins,  God  is  faithful  and 
just  to  forgive  them,  1  John  i.  9.  We  see,  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  many  Gentiles  who  were 
converted,  came  and  confessed  their  sins,  ch.  xix.  18. 

In  the  cer;mony  of  the  solemn  expiation,  under 
the  Mosaic  low,  the  high-priest  confessed  in  general 
his  own  sinp,  the  sins  of  other  ministers  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  thofje  of  all  the  people  ;  and  when  an  Israel- 
ite offered  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  he  put  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  the  victim,  and  confessed  his  faults.  Lev.  iv.  4. 

CONFESSOR,  a  name  given  to  those  who  con- 
fessed the  doctrine  of  Christ  before  heathen,  or  per- 
iecuting,  judges ;  or  to  those  who  firmly  endured 
punishment  for  defending  the  faith  ;  if  they  died  un- 
der their  torments  they  were  called  martyrs.  Our 
Lord  says,  he  will  confess  before  his  heavenly  Father, 
those  who  shall  have  confessed  him  before  men ; 
(Matt.  X.  32.)  and  Paul  commends  Timothy  (1  Tim. 
▼i.  12.)  for  having  confessed  a  good  confession  (Eng. 
tnns.profesaion ;)  for  having,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life, 
jiven  a  glorious  and  steady  testimony  to  the  truth. 
The  same  apostle  says,  that  Jesus  Christ  witnessed  a 
good  confession  before  Pontius  Pilate,  1  Tim.  vi.  13. 

CONIAH,  see  Jeconiah. 

CONSCIENCE,  the  testimony,  or  judgment  of  the 
■oul,  approving  its  actions  which  it  judges  to  be  good, 
or  reproaching  itself  with  the  commission  of  those 
which  it  judges  to  be  evil.  Conscience  is  a  moral 
principle,  which  determines  on  the  good  or  evil  ten- 
dency of  our  actions.  In  Rom.  xiii.  5,  Christians  are 
required  to  be  submissive  to  secular  powers,  "not 
only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience'  sake."  Paul 
permits  them,  also,  to  eat  at  the  houses  of  Gentiles,  if 
mvited  thither,  and  to  partake  of  what  is  served  at 
their  tables,  without  making  particular  inquiries  from 
any  scrupulosity  of  conscience  ;  asking  no  questions 
for  conscience'  sake.  But  if  any  one,  meaning  to 
inform  them,  say,  "  This  has  been  sacrificed  to  idols," 
eat  not  of  that  meat,  says  the  apostle,  for  his  sake 
who  gave  you  this  information ;  and,  likewise,  lest 
you  should  wound  another's  conscience,  1  Cor.  x.  25 
— ^29.  If  he  who  gives  you  this  notice  be  a  Chris- 
tian, and,  notwithstanding  the  information  he  gives 
you,  you  eat,  he  will  condemn  you  in  his  heart,  or 
will  eat  of  it  after  your  example,  and  thereby  will 
wound  his  own  conscience :  if  he  be  a  heathen,  and 
he  sees  you  eat  of  it,  contrary  to  Christian  custom, 
he  will  conceive  a  contempt  for  you  and  your  reli- 
fion,  which  had  not  power  to  induce  you  to  refrain 
from  so  small  a  gratification. 

CONSECRATE,  Consecration,  the  offering  or 
devoting  any  thing  to  God's  worship  and  service.  In 
the  law,  God  ordained  that  the  first-born  of  man  and 
beast  should  be  consecrated  :  he  consecrated,  also,  the 
race  of  Abraham,  particularly  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and 
more  especially  the  family  of  Aaron.  The  whole 
Hebrew  commonwealth,  however,  was  consecrated, 
on  their  arrival  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  (See  Ebal.) 
Consecrations  depended  on  the  good  will  of  men, 
who  consecrated  themselves,  or  things,  or  persons 
depending  on  them,  to  the  service  of  God,  whether 
for  a  time  only,  or  in  perpetuity.  Joshua  devoted, 
or  set  apart,  the  Gibeonites  to  the  service  of  the  tab- 
ernacle. Josh.  ix.  27.  David  and  Solomon  devoted 
the  Nethinim,  or  remains  of  the  ancient  Canaanites. 
Hannah  consecrated  her  son  Samuel  to  the  Lord,  to 
ierve  all  his  life  in  the  tabernacle.     The  angel  who 


Eromised  Zechariah  a  son,  (Luke  i.  15.)  commanded 
im  to  consecrate  him  to  the  Lord,  and  to  take  care 
that  he  observed  those  laws  during  his  whole  Ufe, 
which  the  Nazarites  (who  were  consecrated  to  God, 
though  but  for  a  time)  observed  during  their  conse* 
cration. 

The  Hebrews  sometimes  devoted  fields  or  cattle  to 
the  Lord  ;  afler  which  they  were  no  longer  in  their 
own  power.  Did  not  Jacob  do  the  same  ?  Gen. 
xxviii.  22.  If  they  desired  to  possess  them  again, 
they  were  obliged  to  redeem  them.  David,  and  other 
kings,  oflen  consecrated  to  the  Lord  the  arms  and 
spoils  of  their  enemies,  or  their  enemies'  cities,  and 
country.  (See  Anathema,  and  Devoting.)  In  the 
New  Testament  we  also  see  consecrations.  Believ- 
ers are  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  as  a  holy  race,  a 
chosen  people,  1  Pet.  ii.  9.  Bishops  and  other  sacred 
ministers  are  devoted  more  peculiarly,  &c. 

CONTRITION,  sorrow  for  sin,  attended  with  a 
sincere  resolution  of  reformation.  Scripture  never 
uses  this  term  in  this  sense,  but  has  many  equivalent 
expressions ;  without  contrition  there  is  no  repent- 
ance, and  without  repentance  no  remission  of  sins. 
Ps.  li.  17. 

CONVERSION,  a  turning  from  one  state,  man- 
ner of  life,  course  of  conduct,  or  principles,  to  an- 
other ;  as  from  the  worship  of  idols  to  that  of  the 
true  God.  In  the  gospel  it  means  a  change  of  mind, 
spirit,  disposition,  or  behavior.  So  the  apostles  are 
advised  to  forsake  the  haughty,  ambitious,  and 
worldly  views  of  men,  to  become  like  children,  tc 
entertain  child-like  sentiments,  Matt,  xviii.  3.  Sin- 
ners are  converted  when  they  turn  from  sin  to  God, 
(Psalm  li.  13.)  when  they  forsake  their  old  courses, 
and  practise  holiness  in  heart  and  life.  "  When  thou 
art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren,"  (Luke  xxii. 
32.) — when  thou  art  changed  and  recovered  from  thy 
feeoleness  of  mind,  to  sentiments  of  greater  fortitude, 
to  feelings  of  stronger  faith,  and  more  devout  assur- 
ance, then  strengthen  those  who  may  be  ready  to 
sink  into  despondency,  error,  or  apostasy,  and  en- 
deavor to  prevent  the  prevalence  of  these  evils  over 
their  minds,  by  recollecting  those  hazards  to  which 
thou  hast  felt  thine  own  exposure. 

COOS,  a  small  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  south-west  point  of  Lesser 
Asia,  1  Mac.  xv.  23.  Paul  passed  it  in  his  voyage  to 
Jerusalem,  Acts  xxi.  1.  It  is  now  called  Stan-co. 
The  Coan  vests,  which  probably  were  not  unlike  our 
gauzes,  or  transparent  muslins,  are  alluded  to  by 
Horace  and  TibuUus.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  fer- 
tility, for  the  wine  and  silk- worms  which  it  produced, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton  of  a  beau- 
tiful texture. 

COPONIUS,  the  first  governor  of  Judea,  estab- 
lished by  Augustus,  afler  the  banishment  of  Arche- 
laus  to  Vienne,  in  France.     (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  1. 1.) 

COPPER,  one  of  the  primitive  metals,  and  the 
most  ductile  and  malleable  after  gold  and  silver.  Ol 
this  metal  and  lapis  calaminaris  is  made  brass,  which 
is  a  modern  invention.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
copper  IS  intended  in  those  passages  of  our  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  which  speak  of  brass.  Copper  was 
known  prior  to  the  flood,  and  was  wrought  by  Tubal- 
Cain,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  Gen.  iv.  22.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
we  now  use  iron.  Job  speaks  of  bows  of  copper; 
(xx.  24.)  and  the  Philistines  bound  Samson  with  fet- 
ters of  copper,  Judg.  xvi.  21.  In  Ezra  viii.  27,  there 
is  mention  of  "  two  vessels  of  fine  copper,  precioui 
as  gold."     The  LXX,  Vulg.  Castalio,  and   Arabic 
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•wider  "  vases  of  shining  brass ;"  the  Syriac,  "  vases 
of  Corinthian  brass."  It  is  more  probable,  however, 
that  this  brass  was  from  Persia,  or  India,  which  Aris- 
totle describes  as  being  so  shining,  so  pure,  and  so 
free  from  tarnish,  that  its  color  differs  nothing  from 
that  of  gold.  Bochart  takes  this  to  be  the  chasmal  of 
Ezek.  i.  27.  and  the  fine  brass  of  the  Revelation,  (i. 
15  ;  ii.  18.)  the  electrum  of  the  ancients.  (See  Amber.) 
Ezekiel  (xxvii.  13.)  speaks  of  the  merchants  of  Javan, 
Jubal,  and  Meshech,  as  bringing  vessels  of  brass 
(copper)  to  the  markets  of  Tyre.  According  to  Bo- 
chart imd  Michaelis,  these  were  people  situated  to- 
wards mount  Caucasus,  where  copper  mines  are 
worked  at  this  day. 

CORAL,  a  hard,  cretaceous,  marine  production, 
produced  by  the  labors  of  millions  of  insects,  and  re- 
sembling in  figure  the  stem  of  a  plant,  divided  into 
branches.  It  is  of  various  colors,  black,  white,  and 
red.  The  latter  is  the  most  valuable.  It  is  ranked 
by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job,  (xxviii.  18.)  and  by 
the  prophet  Ezekiel,  (xxvii.  16.)  among  precious 
■tones. 

CORBAN,  a  gift,  a  present  made  to  God,  or  to  his 
temple.  The  Jews  sometimes  swore  by  corban,  or 
by  gifts  offered  to  God,  Matt,  xxiii.  18.  Theophras- 
nis  says,  that  the  Tyrians  forbade  the  use  of  such 
>aths  as  were  peculiar  to  foreigners,  and  particularly 
of  corban ;  which,  Josephus  informs  us,  was  used 
only  by  the  Jews.  Our  Saviour  reproaches  the  Jews 
with  cruelty  towards  their  parents,  in  making  a  cor- 
han  of  what  should  have  been  appropriated  to  their 
use.  Matthew  expresses  this  reply  from  children  to 
their  parents :  "  It  is  a  gift — whatsoever  thou  might- 
est  be  profited  by  me,"  i.  e.  I  have  already  devoted  to 
God  that  which  you  request  of  me.  Is  not  the  idea 
to  this  effect :  "  That  succor  which  you  request  of  me 
is  already  devoted  to  God ;  therefore  I  cannot  pro- 
fene  it  by  giving  it  to  you,  although  you  are  my  pa- 
rent, and  such  might  be  my  duty  ?" — Now,  this  might 
take  place  in  particular  articles,  without  the  child's 
whole  property  being  so  devoted ;  or  it  might  be  a 
pretence  to  put  off  the  soliciting  parent  for  the  time. 
Tliis  the  Jewish  doctors  esteemed  binding ;  yet  easily 
remitted.  The  form  of  the  vow  is  in  express  terms 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  ;  and  though  such  a  vow 
is  against  both  nature  and  reason,  yet  the  Pharisees, 
and  the  Talmudists,  their  successors,  approve  it.  To 
facilitate  the  practice  of  these  vows,  so  contrary  to 
natural  duty,  to  charity  and  religion,  to  confirm  and 
increase  the  superstition  of  their  people,  the  Jewish 
doctors  did  not  require  them  to  be  pronounced  in  a 
formal  manner;  it  was  of  little  consequence  whether 
the  word  corban  were  mentioned,  though  this  was 
most  in  use,  provided  something  was  said  which 
came  near  it.  They  permitted  even  debtors  to  de- 
fraud their  creditors,  by  consecrating  their  debt  to 
Grod;  as  if  the  property  were  their  own,  and  not 
rather  the  right  of  their  creditor.  Josephus  remarks, 
that,  among  the  Jews,  men  and  women  sometimes 
made  themselves  corban ;  that  is,  consecrated  them- 
selves to  God,  or  to  certain  oflRces  in  his  service.  If 
they  were  aft;erwards  desirous  to  cancel  their  obliga- 
I  tion,  they  gave  to  the  priest,  for  a  man  fifty,  for  a 
i  woman  thirty,  shekels.     (Antiq.  iv.  4.) 

Moses  speaks  of  different  sorts  of  corban,  or  dedica- 
tions by  the  Hebrews,  of  part  of  their  estates,  which 
might  be  afterwards  redeemed,  or  if  it  were  cattle, 
sanctified.  Lev.  xxvii.  29. 

They  who  made  a  vow  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  till 
they  had  killed  Paul,  (Acts  xxiii.  12.)  in  some  sort 
made  every  thing  corban  that  belonged  to  them;  or 
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every  thing  that  might  supply  them  with  meat  and 
drink. 

CORBONA,  the  trearury  of  the  ttmplty  so  called 
because  the  offerings,  macCe  m  money,  were  there 
deposited.  The  Jews  scrupled  to  deposit  the  money, 
returned  bv  Judas,  in  the  temple  treasury,  because  it 
had  been  tne  price  of  blood ;  and  as  such  was  esteem- 
ed impure,  Matt,  xxvii.  6. 

CORD.  To  put  cords  about  one's  reins,  to  gird 
one's  self  with  a  cord,  was  a  token  of  sorrow  and 
humiliation.  Job  xii.  18 ;  1  Kings  xx.  31,  32.  Cord 
is  often  used  for  inheritance  :  "I  will  give  thee  the 
land  of  Canaan,  the  cord  of  thine  inheritance,"  Psalm 
cv.  \\,margin.  "Joseph  hath  a  double  cord"  (Ezek. 
xlvii.  13.  Eng.  tr.  two  portions);  which  expression 
originated  from  the  custom  of  measuring  land  with  a 
cord.  So  Joshua  distributed  to  every  tribe  a  certain 
number  of  cords,  or  acres.  "  My  cords  (Eng.  tr.  the 
lines,  that  is,  my  lot)  are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant 
places,"  Psalm  xvi.  6.  "  The  waves  of  death  com- 
passed me  about,"  (2  Sam.  xxii.  .5.)  Heb.  the  cords  of 
hell  (of  the  grave) ;  alluding  to  the  fillets  bound  about 
dead  bodies  :  he  also  calls  them  the  bands  of  death. 
The  LXX,  instead  of  corc^5  0/ </ea</i,  translate  it,  pains 
of  death.  Psalm  xviii.  5.  "The  bands  (cords)  of  the 
wicked,"  (Psalm  cxix.  61.)  the  snares  with  which 
they  catch  weak  people.  "  The  cords  of  sin"  (Prov. 
V.  22.)  are  the  consequences  of  crimes  and  bad  hab- 
its ;  bad  habits  are,  as  it  were,  indissoluble  bands, 
from  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extricate  our- 
selves. To  stretch  a  cord  or  line  about  a  city  signifies, 
to  ruin  it,  to  destroy  it  entirely,  to  level  it  with  the 
ground,  Lam.  ii.  8.  The  cords  extended  in  setting 
up  tents  furnish  several  metaphors,  Isa.  xxxiii.  20 ; 
Jer.  x.  20. 

CORIANDER,  a  small,  round  seed  of  an  aromatic 
plant.  Moses  says,  that  the  manna  which  fell  in  the 
wilderness  was  like  coriander-seed  ;  its  color  was 
white,  Exod.  xvi.  31  ;  Numb,  xi  7.     See  Manna. 

CORINTH,  the  capital  of  Achaia,  called  ancient 
ly  Ephyra,  and  seated  on  the  isthnms  which  separates 
the  Peloponnesus  from  Attica,  and  hence  called  6t- 
maris,  on  two  seas.  The  city  itself  stood  a  little 
inland,  but  it  had  two  ports,  Lechaeum  on  the  west, 
and  Cenchrea  on  the  east.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  wealthy  cities  of  Greece  ;  but  its  riches 
produced  pride,  ostentation,  effeminacy,  and  all  the 
vices  generally  consequent  on  plenty.  Lascivious- 
ness,  particularly,  was  not  only  tolerated,  but  conse- 
crated here,  by  the  worship  of  Venus,  and  the  noto- 
rious prostitution  of  numerous  attendants  devoted  to 
her.  Such  was  here  the  expense  at  which  these 
pleasures  were  procured,  as  to  give  occasion  to  the 
proverb :  "  Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corin- 
thum."  Corinth  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  B,  C. 
146 ;  and  during  the  conflagration,  several  metals  in 
a  fused  state  accidentally  running  togeuier,  i)roduced 
the  composition  named  iEs  Corinthiuni,  or  Corinth- 
ian brass.  It  was  afterwards  restored  by  Julius 
Csesar,  who  planted  in  it  a  Roman  colony  ;  but  while 
it  soon  regained  its  ancient  splendor,  it  also  relapsed 
into  all  its  former  dissipation  and  licentiousness. 
Paul  arrived  at  Corinth,  A.  D.  52,  (Acts  xviii.  1.) 
and  lodged  with  Aquila  and  his  wife  Priscilla,  who, 
as  well  as  himself,  were  tent-makers.  He  preached 
in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  converted  some  to  the 
faith  of  Christ;  and  from  hence  he  wrote  two  Epis 
ties  to  the  Thessalonians.  Finding  that  the  Jews  o. 
Corinth,  instead  of  being  benefited,  opposed  him 
with  blasphemy,  he  shook  his  raiment,  and  turned  to 
the  Gentiles,  lodging  with  Justus,  sumamed  T'tus.  s 
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3entile,  but  one  who  feared  God.  Many  of  these 
embraced  the  faith.  Paul  suffered  much  here ;  but 
continued  in  the  neigliborhood  eighteen  mouths. 

From  Corinth  he  went  to  Jerusalem ;  and  about 
A.  D.  56,  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
fix)m  Ephesus,  in  which  he  re})rove8  some  persons 
who  disturbed  the  peace  of  that  church  ;  complains 
of  disorders  in  their  assemblies,  of  lawsuits  among 
them,  and  of  a  Christian  who,  by  taking  his  father's 
wife,  had  committed  incest  witli  his  mother-in-law. 
This  letter  |)ro(lucing  in  the  Corinthians  deep  sorrow, 
great  vigilance  against  the  vices  reproved,  and  a  very 
beneficial  dread  of  God's  anger,  they  removed  the 
scandal,  and  expressed  determined  zeal  against  the 
crime  committed,  2  Cor.  vii.  9,  10,  11.  The  apostle, 
having  ascertained  the  good  effects  which  his  first 
letter  had  produced  among  the  Corinthians,  wrote  a 
second  to  them,  from  Macedonia,  probably  from 
Philipj)i,  (A.  D.  57.)  in  which  he  expresses  his  satis- 
faction at  their  conduct,  justifies  himself,  and  com- 
forts them :  he  glories  in  his  sufl^erings,  and  exhorts 
them  to  liberality.  There  is  great  probability  that 
Paul  visited  Corinth  a  second  time,  towards  the  end 
of  this  year,  (Acts  xx.  2  ;  and  2  Cor.  xii.  14  ;  xiii.  1.) 
and  a  third  time,  on  his  second  return  to  Rome, 
2  Tim.  iv.  20.  See  further  on  the  date  of  these 
epistles  under  Paul. 

CORMORANT,  an  unclean  water-bird.  Lev.  xi. 

17,  &c.  The  Chaldee  and  Syriac  versions  render 
the  Hebrew  ']'-yc',  fish-catcher,  and  the  LXX,  cata- 
ractes,  which  bird,  according  to  Aristotle,  agrees  well 
enough  with  the  cormorant.  In  Isa.  xxxiv.  11,  we 
have  the  cormorant  in  our  translation,  instead  of  the 
pelican.     See  Birds. 

CORN.  The  generic  name  for  grain,  in  the  Old 
Testament  writings,  is  pi,  dagdn,  corn,  so  named  for 
its  abundant  increase.  In  Gen.  xxvi.  12,  and  Matt, 
xiii.  8,  grain  is  spoken  of  as  yielding  a  hundred-fold; 
and  to  the  ancient  fertility  of  Palestine  all  authorities 
bear  testimony.  Of  the  difference  in  quantity  of 
produce  in  different  parts,  Wetstein  has  collected 
many  accounts. 

It  is  evident  from  Ruth  ii.  14,  2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  2^^ 
&c.  that  parched  corn  [i.  e.  grain]  constituted  part  (• 
the  ordinary  food  of  the  Israelites,  as  it  still  does  of 
the  Arabs  resident  in  Syria.  Their  methods  of  pre- 
paring corn  for  the  manufacture  of  bread  were  the 
following :  The  threshing  was  done  either  by  the 
staffs  or  the  flail,  (Isa.  xxviii.  27,  28.) — by  the  feet  of 
cattle,  (Deut.  xxv.  4.) — or  by  "a  sharp  threshing  in- 
strument having  teeth,"  (Isa.  xli.  15.)  which  was  some- 
thing resembling  a  cart,  and  drawn  over  the  corn  by 
means  of  horses  or  oxen.  When  the  corn  is  threshed, 
it  is  separated  from  the  chaff*  and  dust,  by  throwing  it 
forward  across  the  wind,  by  means  of  a  winnowing 
fan,  or  shovel ;  (Matt.  iii.  12.)  after  which  the  grain  is 
sifted  to  separate  all  impurities  from  it,  Amos  ix.  9 ; 
Luke  xxii.  31.  Hence  we  see  that  the  threshing- 
floors  were  in  the  open  air,  Judg.  vi.  11  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv. 

18.  The  grain  thus  obtained  was  commonly  reduced 
to  meal  by  the  hand-mill,  which  consisted  of  a  lower 
mill-stone,  the  upper  side  of  which  was  concave,  and 
an  n])per  mill-stone,  the  lower  surface  of  which  was 
convex.  The  hole  for  receiving  the  com  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  uppor  mill-stone  ;  and  in  the  operation 
of  grinding,  the  lower  was  fixed,  and  the  upper  made 
U)  move  round  upon  it,  with  considerable  velocity, 
by  means  of  a  handle.  These  mills  are  still  in  use 
in  the  East,  and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland.  Dr.  E. 
D.  Clarke  says,  "  In  the  islanjl  of  Cyprus  I  observed 
opoD  the  ground  the  sort  of  stones  used  for  jfrindiiig 


corn,  called  quenis  in  Scotland,  common  also  in  Lap- 
land, and  in  all  parts  of  Palestine.  These  are  thei 
primeval  mills  of  the  world  ;  and  they  are  still  found 
in  all  com  countries,  where  rude  and  ancient  customi 
have  not  been  hable  to  those  changes  introduced 
by  refinemenL  The  employment  of  grinding  with 
these  mills  is  confined  solely  to  females ;  and  the  prae* 
tice  illustrates  the 
prophetic  obser- 
vation of  our  Sa- 
viour, concerning 
the  day  of  Jerusa- 
lem's destruction : 
"  Two  women 
shall  be  grinding 
at  the  mill ;  one 
shall  be  taken,and 
the  other  left," 
Matt.  xxiv.  41. 
Mr.  Pennant,  in 
his  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,  has  given  a  particular  account  of  these 
hand-mills,  as  used  in  Scotland,  in  which  he  observei 
that  the  women  always  accompany  the  grating  noise 
of  the  stones  with  their  voices  ;  and  that  when  ten 
or  a  dozen  are  thus  eriiployed,  the  fury  of  the  song 
rises  to  such  a  pitch,  that  you  would,  without  breach 
of  charity,  imagine  a  troop  of  female  demoniacs  to  be 
assembled.  As  tlie  operation  of  grinding  was  usual- 
ly performed  in  the  morning  at  day-break,  the  noise 
of  the  females  at  the  hand-mill  was  heard  all  over 
the  city,  which  often  awoke  their  more  indolent  mas- 
ters. The  Scriptures  mention  the  want  of  this  noise 
as  a  mark  of  desolation  in  Jer.  xxv.  10,  and  Rev.  xviiL 
22.  There  was  a  humane  law,  that  "  no  man  shall 
take  the  nether  or  upper  mill-stone  in  pledge,  for  he 
taketh  a  man's  life  in  pledge,"  Deut.  xxiv.  6. — He 
could  not  grind  his  daily  bread  without  it. 

The  close  of  life  at  mature  age  is  compared  to  « 
shock  of  corn  fully  ripe;  "Thou  shalt  come  to  thy 
grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  comelh  in 
(to  the  garner)  in  its  season,"  Job  v.  26.  (See  also 
^en.  xxv.  8,  and  Job  xiii.  17.)  Our  Lord  compare! 
iiimself  to  a  corn  of  wheat  falling  into  the  ground, 
but  afterwards  producing  much  fruit,  John  xii.  24. 
The  prophet  Hosea  (xiv.  7.)  speaks  of  "  growing  as 
the  vine,  and  reviving  as  tne  corn  ;"  and  we  have 
seen  already  that  the  return  of  vegetation  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  lias  been  adopted  very  generally, 
as  an  expressive  symbol  of  a  resurrection.  The 
apostle  Paul  uses  this  very  simile,  in  reference  to  a 
renewed  life;  "The  sower  sows  a  bare — naked — 
grain  of  corn,  of  whatever  kind  it  be,  as  wheat,  or 
some  other  grain,  but  after  a  proper  time,  it  rises  to 
light,  clothed  with  verdure  ;  clothed  also  with  a  husk, 
and  other  appurtenances,  according  to  the  nature 
which  God  has  appointed  to  that  species  of  seed : — 
analogous  to  this  is  the  resurrection  of  the  body,"  &c. 
1  Cor.  XV.  37.  Our  reference  is,  that  if  this  compar- 
ison were  in  use  among  the  ancients,  (and  a  gem,  in 
Montfau^on,  declares  its  antiquity,)  it  could  hardly 
be  unknown  to  the  Corinthians,  in  their  learned  and 
polite  city,  "  The  Eye  of  Greece  ;"  neither  could  it 
be  well  confined  to  the  philosophers  there,  but  must 
have  been  known  by  those  to  whom  the  apostle 
wrote,  generally  ;  if  so,  then  not  only  was  the  sacred 
writer  justified  in  selecting  it  by  way  of  illustration, 
but  he  had  more  reason  for  calling  them  "fools** 
who  did  not  properly  reflect  on  what  was  acknowl- 
edged and  admitted  among  themselves,  than  modem 
inconsiderates  have  supposed  ;  and  whatever  of  hai»b 
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iieas  may  be  fancied  in  this  appellation,  it  was  nothing 
beyond  what  they  might  both  deserve  and  expect. 

The  apostle  might,  no  doubt,  have  instanced  the 
power  of  God  in  the  progress  of  vivification  ;  and 
raigtit  have  inferred,  that  liie  same  power  which 
could  confer  life  originally,  could  certainly  restore  it 
to  those  particles  which  once  had  possessed  iu  It  is 
possible  he  has  done  this  covertly,  having  chosen 
to  mention  vegetable  seed,  that  being  most  obvious 
to  common  notice ;  yet  not  intending  to  terminate 
his  reference  in  any  quality  of  vegetation.  We  find 
tlie  same  manner  of  expression  in  Menu,  who,  dis- 
coursing of  children,  says,  "Whatever  be  the  quality 
of  the  seed  scattered  in  a  field  prepared  in  due  sea- 
son, a  plant  of  the  same  quality  spritigs  in  that  field, 
with  peculiar  visible  properties.  That  one  plant 
should  be  sown  and  another  produced,  cannot  hap- 
pen ;  whatever  seed  may  be  sown,  even  that  pro- 
duces its  proper  stem.  Never  must  it  be  sown  in 
another  man's  field."  By  this  metaphor  he  forbids 
adultery,  as  he  immediately  states  at  large.  There  is 
a  very  sudden  turn  of  metaphor  used  by  the  apostle 
Paul,  in  Rom.  vi.  3 — 5  :  "  Know  ye  not  that  so  many 
of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  ba{>- 
lized  into  his  death  ?  therefore  we  are  buried  with 
him  by  baptism  into  death — that  we  should  walk  in 
newness  of  life.  For  if  we  have  been  planted  to- 
gether [with  him]  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we 
shall  be  also  planted  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrec- 
tion." But  what  has  baptism  to  do  with  planting  ? 
Wherein  consists  their  similarity,  so  as  to  justify  the 
resemblance  here  implied  ?  In  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  we  find 
the  apostle  speaking  of  baptism,  figuratively,  as 
"  saving  us  ;"  and  alluding  to  Noah,  who  long  lay 
buried  in  the  ark,  as  corn  lies  buried  in  the  earth. 
Now,  as,  after  having  died  to  his  former  course  of 
life,  in  ijeing  baptized,  a  convert  was  considered  as 
rising  to  a  renewed  life,  so,  after  having  been  sepa- 
rated from  his  former  connections,  his  seed-bed,  as  it 
were,  after  having  died  in  being  planted,  he  was  con- 
si  rlered  as  rising  to  renewed  life  also.  The  ideas, 
therefore,  conveyed  by  the  apostle  in  these  verses  are 
precisely  the  same,  though  the  metaphors  are  differ- 
«Mit.  Moreover,  if  it  were  anciently  common  to  speak 
of  a  person  after  bai)tism,  as  rising  to  renewed  life, 
aiifl  to  consider  corn  also  as  sprouting  to  a  renewed 
life,  then  we  see  how  easily  Hymeneus  and  Philetus 
(2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18.)  "concerning  the  truth  might  err, 
saying,  that  the  resurrection  was  past  already,"  in 
baptism,  [quasi  in  planting — that  is,  in  being  trans- 
ferred to  Christianity,!  in  which  error  they  did  little 
more  than  annex  their  old  heathen  notions  to  the 
Christian  institution.  The  transition  was  extremely 
easy  ;  but  unless  checked  in  time,  the  error  might 
have  become  very  dangerous.  We  think  this  more 
likely  to  have  been  the  fact  respecting  these  errone- 
ous teachers  than  any  allusion  to  vice,  as  death,  and 
to  a  return  to  virtue,  as  life  :  which  Warburton  pro- 
poses, and  the  notion  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by 
Menander,  who  taught  that  his  disciples  obtained 
resurrection  by  his  baptism,  and  so  became  immor- 
tal. How  easily  figurative  language  suffers,  under 
the  misconstructions  of  gross  conception  !  [See  Bap- 
tism, where  the  same  illustration  is  found.     R. 

CORNELIUS,  centurion  of  a  cohort,  belonging  to 
the  legion  surnamed  Italian,  Acts  x.  He  was  a 
Gentile  ;  one  who  feared  God  ;  of  constant  devotion, 
and  much  charity.  His  whole  family  served  God, 
and  it  pleased  God  to  favor  him,  in  a  miraculous  man- 
ner, with  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  through  Peter, 
from  whom  he  received  instruction.     As  the  apostle 


was  speaking,  the  Holy  Spirit  fell  upon  Comeliiw 
and  his  family,  and  they  were  added  to  the  Christian 
church,  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gentiles.  It  deserves 
notice,  that  Julian  the  Apostate  reckons  only  two 
persons  of  consideration,  who  were  converted  to 
Christianity  on  its  first  promulgation  : — Sergius  Pau- 
lus  tlie  proconsul,  and  Comehus  the  centurion. 
From  this  reference,  it  is  probable  that  Cornelius  wm 
a  person  of  greater  distinction  than  he  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  be. 

CORNER,  the  extremity  of  any  thing,  according 
to  the  Hebrews.  "  Ye  shall  not  round  the  comers  of 
your  head,  neither  shalt  thou  mar  the  comers  of  thy 
beard,"  Lev.  xix.  27. — 1  Sam.  xiv.  38.  "  Draw  near,  all 
ye  chief  (Heb.  comers)  of  the  people."  "  They  have 
■educed  Egypt,  even  they  who  are  the  stay  [comer) 
of  the  tiibes  thereof,"  Isa.  xix.  13.  And  Zeph.  iii.  6. 
"  I  have  cut  oflT  the  nations,  their  comers  are  deso- 
late." The  comer  sometimes  signifies  the  most  dis- 
tinguished place,  that  part  of  an  edifice  which  is  most 
in  sight.  Zechariah,  speaking  of  Judah,  after  the 
return  from  captivity,  says,  "  Out  of  him  came  forth 
the  comer,  out  of  him  the  nail,"  x.  4.  This  tribe  shall 
afford  comers,  heads ;  it  shall  produce  the  comer- 
stone,  the  Messiah.  Comer  is  taken,  likewise,  for  the 
most  retired  part  of  a  house,  Prov.  xxi.  9.  The  cor- 
ner of  a  bed  or  divan  (Amos  iii.  12.)  is  the  place  of 
honor.     See  Bed. 

CORNER-STONE,  Greek  ^ynoyon'moc,  Heb.  pN 
T^iDy  Is.  xxviii.  6.  Our  Lord  is  compared  in  the  New 
Testament  to  a  comer-stone,  in  three  different  points 
of  view.  First,  as  this  stone  lies  at  the  foundation 
and  serves  to  give  support  and  strength  to  the  build- 
ing, so  Christ,  or  the  doctrine  of  a  Saviour,  is  called 
ax(»oya)raroc,  sc. A /x9oc^Eph.  ii.20.)  because  this  doctrine 
is  the  most  important  feature  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gipn,  and  is  the  fundamental  object  of  all  the  precepts 
given  by  the  apostles  and  other  Christian  teachers. 
Further,  as  the  corner-stone  occupies  an  important 
and  conspicuous  place,  Jesus  is  compared  to  it  (1  Pet 
ii.  6.)  because  God  has  made  him  distinguished,  and 
has  advanced  him  to  a  dignity  and  conspicuousnesa 
above  all  others.  Lastly,  since  men  often  stumble 
against  a  projecting  corner-stone,  Christ  is  therefore 
so  called,  (Matt.  xxi.  42.)  because  his  gospel  will  be 
the  cause  of  aggravated  condemnation  to  those  who 
reject  it.    *R. 

ifcOTTAGE,  see  Tent. 

COTTON,  a  white  woolly  or  downy  substance, 
found  in  a  brown  bud,  produced  by  a  shrub,  the 
leaves  of  which  resemble  those  of  the  sycamore-tree. 
The  bud,  which  grows  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg, 
turns  black,  when  ripe,  and  divides  at  top  into  three 
parts ;  the  cotton  is  as  white  as  snow,  and  with  the 
heat  of  the  sun  swells  to  the  size  of  a  {)ullet's  egg. 
Scripture  speaks  of  cotton  under  the  Hebrew  name 
rtf,  shesh,  (Exod.  xxv.  4.)  [where  the  English  version 
has J?nc  Ztnen.  The  Heb.  shesh  designates  generally 
cotton,  afterwards  called  hutz,  yn.  Both  words,  how- 
ever, are  also  used  of  linen.  The  Jine  byssiis,  a  cotton 
cloth  of  the  Egyptians,  to  judge  of  the  specimena 
found  on  mummies,  was  much  like  the  sheetings  of 
the  present  day ;  certainly  not  finer.     R. 

COUCH,  see  Bed. 

COVENANT.  The  word  testamentum  is  often 
used  in  Latin,  and  ^ia&)'xT]  in  Greek,  to  express  the 
Hebrew  nn:3,  berith,  which  signifies  covenant ;  whence 
the  titles  Old  and  JVetc  Testaments  are  used  improp- 
erly to  denote  the  Old  and  New  Covenants  Gram- 
marians remark  that  the  alliance  whip^  we  term  a 
covenant  is  expressed  in  Greek  by  two  words :  (1.) 
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When  both  parties  are  equals  so  that  each  may  stand 
upon  terms,  or  canvass  the  terms  of  the  other,  pro- 
pose his  own,  agree  or  disagree,  &c.  the  word  used  is 
2rN<^HKH  ;  but,  (2.)  when  the  covenant  is  of  that 
nature,  when  one  party  being  greatly  the  superior, 
vroposeSf  and  the  other,  willing  to  come  to  agreement, 
accepts  his  propositions ;  then  the  word  used  is 
Jl  IRHKH ;  which  signifies  an  appointment — dis- 
pensation— institution  ;  whereby  the  proposer  pledges 
himself,  but  does  not  bind  the  acceptor,  by  the  prop- 
ositions, till  he  has  actually  accepted  them.  If  this 
distinction  be  well  founded,  ....  then  it  will  imme- 
diately appear,  that  there  is  great  propriety  in  the 
title  given  to  our  "  Book  of  the  New  Covenant,"  the 
new  Jl^-if^HKR ;  inaccurately  termed  by  us  "the 
New  Testament,"  since  herein  the  proposals  of  God 
to  man  are  made,  and  recorded  ;  but  these  proposals 
imply  that  the  party  to  be  benefited  by  them,  should 
accept  and  appeal  to  them,  in  a  personal  and  a  bind- 
ing manner. 

There  is  an  importance  attached  to  the  term  cove- 
nant, which  must  justify  a  little  further  enlargement 
on  it.  That  it  sometimes  signifies  simply  a  proposal, 
the  following  instances  will  determine.  1  Kings  xx. 
34.  Benhadad  said  to  Ahab,  "  The  cities  which  my 
fether  took  from  thy  father,  I  will  restore,"  &c.  Then 
said  Ahab — I  take  thee  at  thy  word,  I  accept  thy 
proposals,  "  I  will  send  thee  away  with  this  cove- 
nant." "  And  the  king  stood  by  a  pillar,  and  made 
a  covenant  ....  to  keep  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord,  with  all  the  heart,  and  all  the  soul ;  and  all  the 
people  stood  to  the  covenant,"  2  Kings  xxiii.  3.  They 
agreed  to  the  proposals  made  ; — they  assented  to 
what  was  required  of  them.  This  seems  to  be  the 
miportof  the  apostle's  reasoning,  2  Tim.  ii.  13.  "If 
we  believe  not,"  and  will  not  accept  his  proposals, 
made  with  a  view  to  our  believing,  and  acceptance 
of  them,  "yet  he  abideth  faithful,"  and  will  strictly 
adhere  to  whatever  he  has  offered,  or  proposed  to  us: 
"  he  cannot  deny  himself;"  he  cannot  withdraw  those 
pro[>osals  to  which  he  has  invited  us  to  accede  :  i.  e. 
our  unbelief  does  not  diminish  the  good  faith,  or  the 
perpetuity  of  God's  oflfers.  (See  Rom.  iii.  3.)  Thus 
we  see  that  the  word  covenant  implies,  (1.)  an  ap- 
pointment to  which  the  respondent  could  agree  pas- 
sively, only,  by  obedience  ;  as  a  covenant  made  with 
day  and  night ;  ( Jer.  xxxiii.  20.)  or  with  the  earth, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  Gen.  ix.  10.  (2.)  A  law, 
a  constituted  regulation,  and  appointment ;  given  to 
intelligent  agents.  (3.)  A  proposal  made,  and  offered 
to  the  acceptance  of  intelligent  agents :  not  to  be  va- 
ried, or  diversified  by  them  ;  but  to  be  accepted  in 
ioto.  (4.)  Proposals  made  by  two  equal  parties, 
which,  after  being  properly  canvassed  and  examined, 
are  finally  adjusted  by  them,  and  deliberately  con- 
firmed. (5.)  The  ratification-offering  ;  customary  on 
such  occasions. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  hint  at  the  signs  of  cov- 
enants, 1.  e.  memorials,  things  never  to  be  looked  on 
without  bringing  to  recollection  the  agreement  made 
on  the  original  and  primary  occasion  of  their  ap- 
pointment. (1.)  Was  not,  perhaps,  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge such  a  sign  to  Adam  ?  (2^  God  says  expressly 
of  the  rainbow,  (Gen.  ix.  12.)  "  This  is  the  sign  which 
I  give  of  the  covenant  (the  dispensation  which  I  ap- 
point) between  myself  and  all  flesh.  And  when  I 
becloud  with  clouds  (i.  e.  storms,  rains,  &c.)  the  earth, 
the  bow  shall  appear  in  the  clouds,  and  I  will  recol- 
lect my  agreement,  and  there  shall  be  no  deluge"  to 
destroy  the  earth,  &c.  (3.)  Abraham  received  the 
iifn— «eal — memorandum — of  circumcision.    (4.)  .Ja- 


cob and  Laban  raised  **  the  heap  of  witneisei,"  as  a 
memorial  of  an  agreement  made ;  and  this  heap  was 
not  to  be  passed  at  any  future  time,  even  to  the  re- 
motest ages,  without  reminding  themselves,  or  their 
posterity,  of  the  original  agreement  thereby  com- 
memorated. (5.)  As  such  a  sign  the  Israelites  received 
circumcision,  and  the  sabbath,  Exod.  xxxi.  16.  The 
first  covenant  with  the  Hebrews  was  that  made  when 
the  Lord  chose  Abraham  and  his  posterity  for  his 
people  ;  a  second  covenant,  or  a  solemn  renewal  of 
the  former,  was  made  at  Sinai,  comprehending  all 
who  observe  the  law  of  Moses.  The  new  covenant, 
of  which  Christ  is  the  Mediator  and  Author,  and 
which  was  confirmed  by  his  blood,  comprehends  all 
who  believe  in  him,  and  arje  in  his  church. 

The  first  covenant  between  God  and  rran  was 
made  with  Adam,  at  his  creation,  when  he  was  pro- 
hibited to  eat  a  certain  fruit.  Gen.  ii.  17.  A  second 
covenant  God  made  with  man  afler  his  fall,  prom- 
ising not  only  forgiveness,  on  his  repentance,  but  also 
a  Messiah,  who  should  redeem  the  human  race  from 
the  death  of  sin,  and  from  the  second  death,  Rom.  v. 
12,  19.  A  third  covenant  God  made  with  Noah, 
when  he  directed  him  to  build  the  ark,  (Gen.  vi.  18.) 
and  which  was  renewed.  Gen.  ix.  The  covenants 
between  the  patriarchs  Adam  and  Noah,  and  their 
posterity,  were  general ;  that  made  with  Abraham 
was  limited  ;  concerning  that  patriarch  and  his  fam- 
ily by  Isaac  exclusively  ;  Gen.  xii.  1  ;  xv.  4,  5,  18. 
The  seal  or  confirmation  of  it,  was  the  circumcision 
of  all  the  males  in  Abraham's  family.  The  effects  of 
this  covenant  appear  throughout  the  Old  Testament ; 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  the  consummation  and 
end  of  it.  The  covenant  of  God  with  Adam  forms 
what  we  call  the  state  of  nature  ;  that  with  Abraham, 
explained  further  under  Moses,  constitutes  the  law  ; 
that  ratified  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  kingdom  of  grace. 

In  common  discourse,  we  usually  say  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  ;  the  covenant  between  God  and 
the  posterity  of  Abraham  ;  and  that  which  he  has 
made  with  believers  by  Jesus  Christ ;  because  these 
two  covenants  contain  eminently  all  the  rest,  which 
are  consequences,  branches,  or  explanations  of  them. 
The  most  solemn  and  perfect  of  the  covenants  of 
God  with  men,  is  that  made  through  the  mediation 
of  our  Redeemer;  which  must  subsist  to  the  end  of 
time.  The  Son  of  God  is  the  guarantee  of  it ;  it  is 
confirmed  with  his  blood  ;  the  end  and  object  of  it  is 
eternal  life,  and  its  constitution  and  laws  are  infinitely 
more  exalted  than  those  of  the  former  covenant. 

The  prophet  Jeremiah  (chap,  xxxiv.  18.)  speaks  of 
a  remarkable  ceremony  attending  a  covenant.  The 
Lord  says,  "  I  will  give  (to  punishment)  the  men 
who  have  transgressed  my  covenant,  which  have  not 
performed  the  words  of  the  covenant  which  they  had 
made  before  me,  when  they  cut  the  calf  in  twain, 
and  passed  between  the  parts  thereof."  The  custom 
of  cutting  a  victim  in  two,  of  placing  the  several 
moieties  upon  two  different  altars,  and  making  those 
who  contracted  pass  between  both,  is  well  known  ii» 
Scripture,  and  in  profane  authors.  The  instance  of 
the  covenant  made  with  Abraham  may  serve  to  con- 
firm this  sense  ;  the  burning  lamp  (the  shechinah) 
passed  between  the  separated  parts ;  as  Abraham 
probably  had  already  done.  (See  Gen.  xv.  9,  10,  17.) 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine,  however,  in  what  manner 
the  victim  was  anciently  divided  ;  whether  crosswise, 
i.  e.  across  the  loins ;  or  lengthwise,  i.  e.  from  the 
front  of  the  belly,  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
back  bone,  and  down  the  spinal  marrow      TV  e  lattei 
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node  would  be  much  the  most  expressive  and  sol- 
emn. May  there  not  be  an  allusion  to  this  in  Heb. 
iv.  12,  "  The  word  of  God  is  lively  and  efficacious, 
and  more  penetrating  than  any  double-edged  sword  ; 
piercing  even  to  the  dividing  of  soul  and  spirit,  and 
JOINTS  and  marrow?"  Oh,  for  that  sincerity  of 
heart  and  mind,  which  may  be  found  acceptable  un- 
der so  critical  an  examination  ! 

Among  other  descriptions  of  a  covenant,  there  is 
one  wliich  demands  explanation  :  Numb,  xviii.  10, 
"  The  offerings  I  have  given  to  thee,  and  thy  sons 
and  thy  daughters  with  thee,  by  a  statute  for  ever  ;  it 
is  a  covenant  of  salty  for  ever,  before  the  Lord."  2 
Chron.  xiii.  5,  "  Ought  you  not  to  know  that  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  gave  the  kingdom  over  Israel  to 
David, /or  ever,  to  him  and  to  his  sons  by  a  covenant  of 
salt  ?" 

It  is  generally  thought  that  salt  is  here  made  an 
emblem  of  perpetuity  ;  but  the  covenant  of  salt  seems 
to  refer  to  an  agreement  made  in  which  salt  was  used 
as  a  token  of  confirmation.  Baron  du  Tott  says, 
"  [Moldovanji  Pacha]  was  desirous  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  me,  and  seeming  to  regret  that  this  busi- 
ness would  not  permit  him  to  stay  long,  he  departed, 
promising  in  a  short  time  to  return.  I  had  already 
attended  him  half  way  down  the  staircase,  when, 
stopping,  and  turning  briskly  to  one  of  my  domestics 
who  followed  me,  '  Bring  me  directly,'  said  he,  '  some 
BREAD  AND  SALT.'  I  was  not  Icss  Surprised  at  this 
fancy,  than  at  the  haste  which  was  made  to  obey 
him.  What  he  requested  was  brought ;  when,  tak- 
ing a  little  salt  between  his  fingers,  and  putting  it 
with  a  mysterious  air  on  a  bit  of  bread,  he  ate  it 
WITH  A  DEVOUT  GRAVITY  ;  assuriiig  me,  that  I  might 
now  rely  on  him.  I  soon  procured  an  explanation 
of  this  significant  ceremony  ;  but  this  same  man, 
when  become  visir,  was  tempted  to  violate  his  oath, 
thus  taken  in  my  favor.  Yet  if  this  solemn  con- 
tract be  not  always  religiously  observed,  it  serves, 
at  least,  to  moderate  the  spirit  of  vengeance  so  natural 
to  the  Turks."  The  baron  adds  in  a  note :  "  The 
Turks  think  it  the  blackest  ingratitude,  to  forget  the 
man  from  whom  we  have  received  food  ;  which  is 
signified  by  the  bread  and  salt  in  this  ceremony." 
(Trav.  part  i.  p.  214.  Eng.  edit.)  The  baron  al- 
ludes to  this  incident  in  part  iii.  p.  36.  Moldovanji 
Pacha,  being  ordered  to  obey  the  baron,  was  not 
pleased  at  it.  "  I  did  not  imagine  I  ought  to  put  any 
great  confidence  in  the  mysterious  covenant  of  the 
bread  and  salt^  by  which  this  man  had  formerly  vowed 
inviolable  friendship  to  me."  Yet  he  "dissembled 
his  discontent,"  and  "  his  peevishness  only  showed 
itself  in  his  first  letters  to  the  Porte." 

It  will  now  appear  credible,  that  the  phrase  **a 
covenant  of  salt"  alludes  to  some  such  custom  in  an- 
cient times  ;  and  without  meaning  to  symbolize  very 
deeply,  we  take  the  hberty  of  asking,  whether  the 
precept,  (Lev.  ii.  13.)  "  With  all  thine  offerings  thou 
shalt  offer  salt,"  may  have  any  reference  to  ideas  of  a 
similar  nature.  Did  the  custom  of  feasting  at  a 
covenant-making  include  the  same,  according  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  Turks  hinted  at  in  the  baron's 
note  ? 

W  e  ought  to  notice  the  readiness  of  the  baron's 
domestics,  in  proof  that  they  well  understood  what 
WHS  about  to  take  place.  Also,  that  this  covenant  is 
usiuilly  punctually  observed  ;  and  where  not  so,  has  a 
restraming  influence  on  the  party  who  has  made  it ; 
and  his  non-observance  of  it  disgraces  him. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
power  of  this  covenant  of  salt  over  the  mind  ;   it 


seems  to  imply  a  something  attributed  to  salt,  wfaicii 
it  is  very  difficult  for  us  completely  to  explain,  but 
which  is  not  the  less  real  on  that  account : 

"  Jacoub  ben  Laith,  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  o^ 
Persian  princes  called  the  Saffarides,  rising,  like 
many  others  of  the  ancestors  of  the  princes  of  the 
East,  from  a  very  low  state  to  royal  power,  being,  in 
his  first  setting  out  in  the  use  of  arms,  no  better  then 
a  freebooter  or  robber,  is  yet  said  to  have  maintained 
some  regard  to  decency  in  his  depredations,  and 
never  to  have  entirely  stripped  those  that  he  robbed, 
always  leaving  them  something  to  soften  their  afflic- 
tion. Among  other  exploits  that  are  recorded  of 
him,  he  is  said  to  have  broken  into  the  palace  of  the 
prince  of  that  country,  and  having  collected  a  very 
large  booty,  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  carrying 
away,  he  found  his  foot  kicked  something  which 
made  him  stumble  ;  he  imagined  it  might  be  some- 
thing of  value,  and  putting  it  to  his  mouth,  the  better 
to  distinguish  what  it  was,  his  tongue  soon  informed 
him  it  was  a  lump  of  salt.  Upon  this,  according  to 
the  morality,  or  rather  superstition,  of  the  country, 
'vhere  the  people  considered  salt  as  a  symbol  and 
pledge  of  hospitality,  he  was  so  touched,  that  he  lefl 
all  his  booty,  retiring  without  taking  any  thing  away 
with  him.  The  next  morning,  the  risk  they  had  run 
of  losing  many  valuable  things  being  perceived,  great 
was  the  surprise,  and  strict  the  inquiry,  what  could 
be  the  occasion  of  their  being  left.  At  length  Jacoub 
was  found  to  be  the  person  concerned  ;  who  having 
given  an  account,  very  sincerely,  of  the  whole  trans- 
action to  the  prince,  he  gained  his  esteem  so  effectu 
ally,  that  it  might  be  said  with  truth,  that  it  was  his 
regard  forsalt  that  laid  the  foundation  of  his  afler- 
fortune.  The  prince  employed  him  as  a  man  of 
courage  and  genius  in  many  enterprises,  and  finding 
him  successful  in  all  of  them,  he  raised  him,  by  little 
and  little,  to  the  chief  posts  among  his  troops ;  so 
that,  at  that  prince's  death,  he  found  himself  possess- 
ed of  the  command  in  chief,  and  had  such  interest 
in  their  affections,  that  they  preferred  his  interests  to 
those  of  the  children  of  the  deceased  prince,  and  he 
became  absolute  master  of  that  province,  from 
whence  he  afterwards  spread  his  conquests  far  and 
wide."  (D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient,  p.  466.  Also  Har- 
mer's  Obs.) 

Mr.  Harmer  has  well  illustrated  the  phrase,  "  We 
were  salted  with  the  salt  of  the  palace,"  (Ezra  iv.  14.) 
and  the  reader  will  be  pleased  with  his  remarks : 
"  It  is  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  all  conjecture,  to  re- 
cite the  words  of  a  modern  Persian  monarch,  whoie 
court  Chardin  attended  some  time  about  business. 
Rising  in  a  wrath  against  an  officer  who  had  attempt- 
ed to  deceive  him,  he  drew  his  sabre,  fell  upon  him, 
and  hewed  him  in  pieces,  at  the  feet  of  the  grand 
visir,  who  was  standing  (and  whose  favor  the  poor 
wretch  courted  by  this  deception.)  And  looking 
fixedly  on  him,  and  on  the  other  great  lords  that 
stood  on  each  side  of  him,  he  said,  with  a  tone  of  in- 
dignation, '  I  have,  then,  such  ungrateful  servants  and 
traitors  as  these  to  eat  my  salt !  Look  on  this  sword  ; 
it  shall  cut  off  all  those  perfidious  heads.' "  It  is 
clear,  that  this  expression,  "  eating  this  prince's  salt," 
is  equivalent  to — receive  a  maintenance  from  him. 
"  It  is  a  common  expression  of  the  natives  in  the  East 
Indies,  '  I  eat  such  an  one's  salt ;'  meaning,  I  am  fed 
by  him.  Tamerlane,  in  his  Institutes,  mentioning 
one  Shaw  Behaun,  who  had  quitted  his  service, 
joined  the  enemy,  and  fought  against  him,  *  At 
length,'  says  he,  *  my  salt  ickich  he  had  eaten  orer- 
whelmed  him  with  remorse :  he  again  threw  him- 
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•elf  on    my  mercy    and    humbled   himself   before 
me.' " 

COVETOUSNESS.  This  word  is  sometimes 
used  in  a  good  sense,  as  *  to  covet  the  best  gifts,'  (1  Cor. 
xii.  31.)  but  usually  in  a  bad  sense,  to  denote  an  inor- 
dinate desire  of  earthly  things,  especially  of  that 
which  belongs  to  another.  Covetoueness  is  declared 
by  the  apostle  to  be  idolatry,  Col.  iii.  5. 

COUNCIL  is  occasionally  taken  for  any  kind  of 
assembly ;  sometimes  for  that  of  the  Sanhedrim,  at 
others  for  a  convention  of  pastors  met  to  regulate 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  Thus  the  assembly  of  the 
apostles,  &c.  at  Jerusalem,  (Acts  xv.)  met  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  yoke  of  the  law  should  be  imposed 
on  Gentile  converts,  is  commonly  reputed  to  be  the 
first  council  of  the  Christian  church.  See  Tribunals. 

COUNSEL.  Beside  the  common  signification  of 
this  word,  as  denoting  the  consultations  of  men,  it  is 
used  in  Scripture  for  the  decrees  of  Grod,  the  orders 
of  his  providence.  God  frustates  the  counsels,  the 
views,  the  designs  of  princes ;  but  "  the  counsels  of 
the  Lord  stand  for  ever,"  Ps.  xxxiii.  11 ;  cvii.  11 ; 
Luke  vii.  30.  According  to  the  LXX,  Christ  is  call- 
ed the  angel  of  the  great  counsel ;  the  minister,  the 
executor  of  the  great  and  admirable  design  of  God, 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  Isaiah  ix.  6. 

COUNTRY,  a  land,  or  town.  It  is  taken  likewise 
for  family,  Ps.  xcv.  7.  Pairia^  in  Greek,  signifies  a 
race,  a  nation.  The  heavenly  country  denote*  that 
residence  in  heaven,  which  is  hoped  for  and  sought 
by  Christians. 

COURT.  The  courts  belonging  to  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  were  three  :  (1.)  the  court  of  the  Gentries^ 
because  the  Gentiles  were  allowed  to  enter  no  far- 
ther; (2.)  the  court  of  Israel,  because  Israelites,  if 
clean,  had  a  right  of  admission  into  it ;  (3.)  the  court 
of  the  priests,  where  the  altar  of  burnt-oflferings  stood, 
and  vmere  the  priests  and  Levites  exercised  their 
ministry.  Israelites,  who  offered  sacrifices,  might 
bring  their  victims  to  the  inner  part  of  this  court,  but 
could  not  pass  a  certain  separation  which  divided  it ; 
they  withdrew  as  soon  as  they  had  delivered  their 
sacrifices  and  offerings  to  the  priest,  or  had  made 
their  confession,  with  laying  their  hand  on  the  head 
of  the  victim,  if  it  were  a  sin-offering. 

Before  the  temple  was  built,  there  was  a  court 
around  the  tabernacle,  formed  only  of  pillars,  and  of 
veils  hung  by  cords.  (See  Tabernacle.)  These 
courts  resembled  those  of  the  Egyptian  temples. 
The  palaces  of  kings  and  of  great  men  had  also  exten- 
sive courts,  as  appears  from  those  of  Solomon  and  of 
king  Ahasuerus.  (See  House.)  The  evangelists  men- 
tion the  high-priest's  court,  and  Luke  speaks  of  the 
strong  armed  man  who  guardeth  the  palace ;  that  is, 
the  armed  guard,  as  in  the  feudal  times,  at  the  gates 
of  baronial  castles. 

Court  is  used  for  a  city  in  Ezek.  xlvii.  17,  xlviii.  1, 
that  is,  the  cities  of  Ennon  and  Netophath.  In  the 
Hebrew,  this  is  frequent :  including  all  those  towns 
in  which  the  word  Hazer  is  combined  ;  as  Haztr- 
SuzcL,  the  court  of  Suza  ;  Hazer-Shual ;  so,  Hazer-a, 
Hazer-im,  Hazer-oth  :  these  names  of  towns  signify 
courts.  77i€  courts  of  Jerusalem  are  sometimes  put 
for  the  city. 

COURTS,  Judicial,  see  Tribunals. 

COZBI,  daughter  of  Zur,  a  prince  of  the  Midian- 
ites,  who,  with  others  of  her  sex  and  age,  seduced 
the  principal  Israelites  to  commit  idolatry  and  impu- 
rity ;  Phineas  slew  her  and  Zimri  at  the  same  time. 
Numb.  XXV.  7 — 15. 

CRANE,  a  tall  and  long-necked  fowl,  which,  ac- 


cording to  Isidore,  takes  its  name  fro.n  its  voice, 
which  we  imitate  in  njentioning  it.  The  prophet 
Jeremiah  mentions  this  bird  as  intelligent  of  the  sea- 
sons by  an  instinctive  and  invariable  observation  of 
their  appointed  limes,  viii.  7.  The  same  thing  is 
noticed  by  Aristophanes  and  Hesiod  ;  the  latter  of 
whom  says,  "  When  thou  hearest  the  voice  of  the 
crane,  clamoring  annually  from  the  clouds  on  high, 
recollect  that  this  is  the  signal  for  ploughing,  and  in- 
dicates the  approach  of  showery  winter."  [The 
Hebrew  reads  first  did,  swallow,  and  then  nu;?,  crane , 
our  translators  have  either  transposed  the  two  words ; 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  mistaken  the  sense  of 
them.     R. 

CREATION,  To  Create.  These  terms  properly 
signify  a  production  of  something  out  of  nothing. 
The  Hebrew  uses  the  verb  n-i3,  hard,  to  form,  to  bring 
into  order,  to  signify  creation,  having  no  word  which 
accurately  expresses  absolute  creation  out  of  nothing. 

CRESCENS,  a  companion  of  Paul,  (2  Tim.  iv. 
10.)  who  is  thought  by  Eusebius  and  others  to  have 
preached  in  Gaul,  and  to  have  founded  the  church 
of  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny. 

CRETE,  a  large  island,  now  called  Candia,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  (1  Mac.  x.  67.)  almost  oi)posite  to 
Egypt ;  and  it  may  be  considered  as  having  been 
originally  peo})led  from  thence,  probably  by  a  branch 
of  the  Caphtorim.  The  Cretans-affected  the  utmost 
antiquity,  as  a  nation,  and  distinguished  themselves 
as  Eteocretenses,  "  true  Cretans."  Homer  celebrates 
this  island  as  famous  for  its  hundred  gates,  which 
Virgil  (iEneid.  iii.)  seems  to  refer  to  cities ;  but  in 
the  Odyssey,  Homer  calls  it  "  ninety -citied."  Being 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  its  inhabitants  were  excellent 
sailors,  and  its  vessels  visited  all  coasts.  They  were 
also  famous  for  archery,  which  they  practised  from 
their  infancy.  But  the  glory  of  Crete  was  Minos  the 
legislator,  said  to  he  son  of  Jupiter  and  Europa,  or 
rather  Manueh,  which  was  but  another  name  for  Ju- 
piter himself.  Minos  was  the  first,  it  is  said,  who 
reduced  a  wild  people  to  regularity  of  hfe ;  and  in 
order  to  effect  this  the  more  completely,  he  retired 
during  nine  years  into  the  cavern  of  Jupiter  •  which 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  what  is  related  by  the  Hin- 
doo Puranas,  that  Sami  Rama  performed  austere  de- 
votion nine  years  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  before  she 
effected  her  settlement.  Aiier  nine  years,  Minos 
estal)lished  religious  rites ;  and  these  and  other  usages 
of  Crete  were  copied  by  the  Greeks.     See  Caphtor. 

The  Cretans  were  one  of  the  three  K's  against 
whose  iinfaithfulness  the  Grecian  proverb  cautioned — 
Kappadocia,  KUicia,  and  Krete.  Itappears,  also,  that 
the  character  of  this  people  for  lying  was  thoroughly 
established  in  ancient  times  ;  for  in  conmion  speech, 
the  expression  "  to  Cretanize,"  signified  to  telJ  Wvs  ; 
which  contributes  to  account  for  that  detestable 
character  the  apostle  (Titus  i.  12.)  has  given  of  tlie 
Cretans,  that  they  were  "  always  liars.^*  This  was  not 
only  the  opinion  of  Epimenides,  from  whom  Paul 
quotes  this  verse,  but  of  Callimachus,  who  has  the 
same  Avords.  When  Epimenides  adds,  that  "the 
Cretans  are  savage  beasts,"  or  fierce  beasls,  "and  gor- 
bellies," — bellies  which  take  a  long  time  in  being 
filled — he  completes  a  most  dis^isting  description. 
Polybius  represents  them  as  disgraced  by  piracy, 
robbery,  and  almost  every  crime,  and  Paul  charges 
Titus  to  rebuke  them  sharply,  and  in  strong  terms, 
to  prevent  their  adherence  to  Jewish  fables,  human 
ordinances,  and  legal  observances. 

Crete  was  tAken  by  the  Romans  under  Metellus, 
hence  called  Creticus,  after  a  vigorous  resisttmce  of 
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above  two  years,  (A.  D.G6.)  and,  with  the  small  king- 
dom of  Cyrene,  on  the  coast  of  Libya,  formed  a 
Roman  province.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Lec^ 
it  had  twelve  hisiiops,  subject  to  Constantinople.  In 
the  reign  of  Michael  II.  the  Saracens  seized  it,  and 
held  it  until,  after  127  years,  they  were  expelled  by 
the  emperor  Phocas.  It  remained  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  emperor,  till  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders, 
being  raised  to  the  throne,  rewarded  Bonifacio,  mar- 
quis of  Montserrat,  with  it,  who  sold  it  to  the  Vene- 
tians, A.  D.  1194.  Under  their  government  it 
flourished  greatly ;  but  was  unexpectedly  attacked 
by  the  Turks,  A.  D.  1645,  in  the  midst  of  peace. 
The  siege  lasted  24  years,  and  cost  the  Turks  200,000 
men.  Ii  is  now  subject  to  the  Turks,  and,  conse- 
quently, is  impoverished  and  depopulated.  In  many 
places  it  is  unhealthy. 

CRIMSON,  see  Purple,  Scarlet. 

CRISPUS,  chief  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  at  Cor- 
inth, was  converted  and  baptized  by  Paul,  (Acts 
xviii.  8.)  about  A.  D.  52,  1  Cor.  i.  14.  Some  affirm 
that  Crispus  was  bishop  of  ^Egina,  an  island  near 
Athens.     The  Greeks  observe  his  festival,  October  4. 

CROCODILE,  see  Leviathan. 

CROSS,  a  kind  of  gibbet  made  of  pieces  of  wood 
placed  transversely  ;  whether  crossing  at  right  angles, 
one  at  the  top  of  the  other,  or  in  the  middle,  or  cfiag- 
onally,  or  fork -wise.  The  Greek  aravQOi;,  stauroa,  a 
cross,  often  denotes  only  a  piece  of  wood  fixed  in 
the  ground,  by  the  Latins  called  pcdus,  or  vallum. 
Death  by  the  cross  was  a  punishment  of  the  meanest 
■laves;  and  was  a  mark  of  infamy.  Tiiis  punish- 
ment was  so  common  among  the  Romans,  that  pains, 
afflictions,  troubles,  &c.  were  called  crosses ;  and  the 
verb  cruciare  was  used  for  sufferings  both  of  body 
and  mind.  Our  Saviour  says,  that  his  disciple  must 
take  up  his  cross  and  follow  him.  The  cross  is  the 
sign  of  ignominy  and  sufferings  ;  yet  it  is  the  badge 
and  glory  of  the  Christian.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  way 
we  are  to  follow  ;  and  there  is  no  way  of  attaining 
that  glory  and  happiness  which  is  promised  in  the 
gospel,  but  by  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  punish- 
ment of  tlie  cross  was  common  among  the  Syrians, 
Egyptians,  Persians,  Africans,  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Jews.  Pharaoh's  chief  baker  was  beheaded,  and  his 
carcass  fastened  to  a  cross.  Gen.  xl.  19.  (Eng.  trans. 
tree.)  llaman  prepared  a  great  cross,  (Eng.  trans. 
zailows,}  on  which  to  hang  Mordecai,  ICsth.  vii.  10. 
The  Jews  will  not  arlmit  that  they  crucified  people 
whWe  living  ;  they  affirm  that  they  first  put  them  to 

uli,  and  then  fastened  them  to  a  cross  either  \^y 
the  hands  or  the  neck.  But  though  there  are  many 
nstances  of  men  thus  hung  on  a  gibbet  afler  death, 
here  are  indisputable  proofs  of  their  crucifying  them 
dive.  The  woi-shippers  of  Baal-peor,  (Numb.  xxv. 
U)  and  the  king  of  Ai,  (Josh.  viii.  22.) were  hungup 
ilive  ;  ;is  were  the  descendants  of  Saul,  by  the  Gil)e- 
)Dites  ;  (2  Sam.  xxi.  9.)  and  Alexander  Jannaeus  cru- 
nfied  800  of  his  subjects  at  an  entertainment. 

The  law  ordained  that  persons  executed  should 
lot  be  left  on  the  cross  afler  sun-set,  because  he  who 
I  hanged  is  cursed  by  God,  Deut.  xxi.  23.  The 
ews  believed  that  the  souls  of  those  who  remained 
m  the  gibbet  without  burial,  enjoyed  no  peace,  but 
randered  until  their  bodies  were  buried.  This  also 
fas  an  idea  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Sometimes  the  criminal  was  crucified  on  a  tree, 
md  fastened  to  it  with  cords  ;  and  sometimes  he  wan 
iustened  with  his  head  downwards ;  as  was  Peter, 
rem  respect  to  his  Master,  Jesus  Christ,  not  thinking 
dmself  worthy  to  be  fixed  to  a  crotw  in  the  same 


manner  as  he  had  been.  Sometimes  a  fire  was 
kindled  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  by  the  smoke  and 
flame  of  which  the  sufferer  might  perish.  The 
common  way  of  crucifying  was  by  fastening  the 
criminal  with  nails,  one  at  each  hand,  and  one  at 
both  his  feet,  or  one  at  each  foot.  Sometimes  they 
were  bound  with  cords,  which,  though  it  seems 
gentler,  because  it  occasions  less  pain,  was  really 
more  cruel,  because  the  sufferer  was  hereby  made  to 
languish  longer.  Sometimes  they  used  both  nails 
and  cords  for  fastenings ;  and  when  this  was  the 
case,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  hfling  up  the  per- 
son, together  with  his  cross,  he  being  sufficiently 
supported  by  the  cords.  Before  they  nailed  him 
to  the  cross,  they  generally  scourged  him  with 
whips,  or  leathern  thongs,  which  was  thought  more 
severe,  and  more  infamous,  than  scourging  with 
cords.  Sometimes  little  bones,  or  pieces  of  bones, 
were  tied  to  the  scourges,  to  increase  the  pain. 
Slaves,  who  had  been  guilty  of  great  crimes,  were 
fastened  to  a  gibbet,  or  a  cross ;  and  were  thus  led 
about  the  city,  and  beaten.  Our  Saviour  was  loaded 
with  his  cross ;  and,  as  he  sunk  under  the  burden, 
Simon,  the  Cyrenian,  was  constrained*  to  bear  it  after 
him,  and  with  him,  Mark  xv.  21.  The  criminal  was 
crucified  quite  naked  ;  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
in  all  probability,  was  not  used  more  tenderly  than 
others  who  suffered  this  punishment,  although  Chris- 
tians, out  of  respect  and  modesty,  represent  the  Re- 
deemer as  decently  covered,  sometimes  from  his 
loins  to  his  knees. 

The  cross  to  which  our  Saviour  was  nailed,  had 
the  form  of  a  T,  but  with  the  head-piece  rising  above 
the  transverse  beam.  Some  say  it  was  fifteen  feet 
high  ;  that  the  arms  of  it  were  seven  or  eight  feet 
long ;  that  the  top  on  which  the  title,  or  sentence  of 
condemnation,  was  fastened,  was  a  piece  of  wood 
added  afterwards,  with  a  board,  on  which  was  writ- 
ten, "Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews."  But 
this  is  all  conjecture,  ind  rather  against  probability, 
as  it  seems,  from  the  circumstances  narrated,  that  the 
cross  was  much  lower ;  so  that  a  person  speaking 
from  it  could  easily  be  heard,  that  a  foot  soldier's 
spear  could  pierce  the  side  of  our  Lord,  and  that  a 
reed  or  cane,  in  addition  to  a  person's  height,  could 
reach  his  mouth.  Painters  connnouly  represent  the 
cross  as  lowered  when  our  Saviour  is  fastened  to  it, 
and  afterwards  set  upright  again,  and  the  body  of 
our  Saviour  raised  with  it.  But  this  opinion  is  not 
at  all  probable.  The  shaking  and  motion  of  the 
cross,  together  with  the  weight  of  the  body,  might, 
without  any  thing  else,  have  broken  the  hands  and 
feet,  and  have  loosened  him  from  the  cross,  with 
indescribable  pains.  It  is  most  })robal)le  that  he  was 
nailed  to  the  cross,  as  it  stood  already  erected. 

Sometimes  those  who  were  fastened  upon  the  cross 
lived  long  in  that  condition  ;  from  tiiree  to  nine  days. 
Hence,  Pilate  was  amazed  at  our  Saviour's  dying 
so  soon,  because  naturally  he  must  have  lived 
longer,  Mark  xv.  44.  The  legs  of  the  two  thieves 
were  broken,  to  hasten  their  death,  that  their  bodies 
might  not  remain  on  the  cross  on  the  sabbath-day 
and  to  comply  with  the  law,  which  forbade  the  bodies 
to  hang  after  sunset ;  but  among  other  nations,  they 
were  suffered  to  continue  long  ;  sometimes,  till  tliey 
were  devoured  edive  by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey. 

The  Hebrews  did  not  pray  for  those  of  their  na- 
tion who  were  crucifieci  or  hanged,  at  least  not 
publicly  in  the  synagogue  ;  nor  did  they  permit  them 
to  be  placed  in  the  toml)s  of  their  faimhes,  till  their 
flesh  had  been  first  consumed  in  the  public  seoul 
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ihrcs.  Perhaps  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  desired  leave  from  Pi  Late  to  lay  the  body  of 
Jesus  in  his  own  tomb,  that  it  might  not  be  thrown 
undistinguished  into  the  pubhc  burying-place. 

CROWN,  an  ornament  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  and  in  very  common  use,  apparently, 
among  the  Hebrews.  The  high-priest  wore  a  crown 
about  his  mitre,  or  the  lower  part  of  his  bonnet,  tied 
behind  his  head.  It  seems  as  if  private  priests,  and 
even  common  Israelites,  also,  wore  a  sort  of  crown  ; 
for  God  commands  Ezekici  not  to  take  off  his  crown, 
{tire,  Eng.  trans.)  nor  assume  the  marks  of  mourn- 
in^^  Ezek.  xxiv.  17,  23.  This  crown  was  a  riband  or 
tillet,  which  surrounded  the  head.  When  Moses 
commands  the  Israelites  to  bind  the  words  of  the 
law  on  their  hands,  and  as  frontlets  between  their 
eyes,  he  alludes  to  the  use  of  crowns  and  bracelets 
among  them,  Deut.  vi.  8. 

Crowns  are  so  little  in  use  among  us,  that  we  dis- 
tinguish the  supreme  magistrates  of  countries  by  the 
phrase  "  crowned  heads  ;"  but  in  the  East  they  are 
worn  on  many  occasions  which  require  demonstra- 
tions of  joy.  (Comp.  Eccles.  and  Job.)  Job  (xxxi. 
36.)  speaks  of  binding  a  crown  on  his  head,  which  we 
are  not,  we  presume,  to  take  as  a  royal  crown,  (that 
would  not  need  binding,)  but  as  one  of  those  tokens 
of  rejoicing  which  the  custom  of  his  country  de- 
manded at  proper  opportunities.  But  we  have  this 
custom  described  at  full  length  in  Wisdom  and  Ec- 
clesiasticua : — "  Let  no  flower  of  the  spring  pass  by 
us ;  let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rose-buds,"  chap.  ii. 
8.  "  Wisdom  weareth  a  crown,  triumphing  for  ever," 
chap.  iv.  2.  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  a  crown  of 
rejoicing,"  Eccles.  i.  2.  These  passages  lead  us  to 
the  true  import  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  [)laced  by 
he  Roman  soldiers  on  the  head  of  our  Lord — it  was 
I  derision  of  his  inauguration  as  king  of  the  Jews ; 
md  it  was  not  a  tarnished  golden  crown  which  they 
employed,  but  a  prickly  vegetable  one  ;  to  degrade, 
i  I  a  very  expressive,  and  intendedly  ridiculous,  man- 
ner, the  triumphant  occasion  on  which  they  thus 
b€;^ecked  him.  The  use  of  crowns  among  the  vic- 
torious athlet(R^  or  combatants  in  the  games  of  an- 
tiquity, is  well  knovni.  Newly  married  people  of 
both  sexes  wore  crowns,  more  rich  and  beautiful 
than  those  generally  used,  Isa.  Ixi.  10 ;  Cant.  iii.  11. 

The  croMm,  mitre^  and  diadem^  royal  JUlei,  and  tiara, 
are  frequently  confounded.  Crowns  are  bestowed 
on  gods,  kings,  and  princes,  as  marks  of  their  digni- 
ty. David  took  the  crown  from  the  god  Moloch,  or 
Milcom,  which  was  of  gold  and  enriched  with 
jewels,  [m%  Moloch,)  (2  Sam.  xii.  30;  1  Chron.  xx. 
2.)  and  tlve  Amalekite  who  boasted  of  killing  Saul, 
brought  tUat  prince's  diadem,  or  royal  fillet,  to  David, 
2  Sam.  i.  10.  Queens  among  the  Persians  wore 
diadems,  Fsth.  ii.  17.  God  says,  he  had  put  a  crown 
of  gold  on  the  head  of  the  Jewish  nation,  which  is 
represented  as  his  spouse,  Ezek.  xvi.  12.  Kings 
used  several  diadems,  when  they  possessed  several 
kingdoms.  Ptolemy,  having  conquered  Syria,  made 
his  entry  inu>  Antioch,  and  put  two  diadems  on  his 
head,  that  of  Egypt  and  that  of  Asia.  In  the  Reve- 
lation, the  j'ragon  with  seven  heads  had  seven 
crowns,  one  o.i  each  head,  (xii.  3.)  and  the  beast  which 
iprung  out  of  the  sea,  with  ten  horns,  had,  likewise, 
ten  crowns.  Lastly,,  the  Eternal  Word,  the  True 
and  Faithful  One,  had  many  crowns  on  his  head, 
xii.  12. 

Crown  is  figuratiTelj  used  to  signify  honor.  **  Ye 
are  my  joy  and  my  crown,"  says  Paul  to  the  Phihp- 
Dians.  iv.  1.     Crown  is  used  likewise  for  reward,  be- 


cause conquerors  in  the  pubUc  games  were  crowned 
with  wreaths,  garlands,  Oitc. 

CRUCIFIXION,  see  Cross. 

CRUSE,  a  small  vessel  for  holding  water,  and 
other  liquids,  1  Sam.  xxvi.  11. 

Our  translators  have  rendered  by  the  word  crutt^ 
no  less  than  three  words,  which  are  offered  by  the 
Hebrew ;  and  which,  no  doubt,  describe  different 
utensils ;  though,  perhaps,  all  may  be  taken  as  ves- 
sels for  the  purpose  of  containing  liquid.  The  fii-st 
occurs,  1  Sam.  xxvi.  11.  David,  when  in  Saul's 
tent,  would  not  smite  him,  but  carried  off  his  spear, 
and  his  cruse  {tsappachaih)  of  water.  That  this  was 
a  small  vessel,  not  a  capacious  cistern,  is  evident ; 
that  it  was  a  personal  appendage  to  Saul,  appears 
from  its  being  readily  recognized  as  belonging  to 
him.  Probably,  as  the  spear  was  royal,  so  was  the 
water- vessel.  However,  it  is  certain  it  was  not  large. 
In  1  Kings  xvii.  12,  the  same  word  is  used  for  the 
widow's  cruse  of  oil.  So  also  1  Kings  xix.  20. — 
We  read  also,  1  Kings  xiv.  3,  "  Take  in  thy  hands  . . 
a  cruse  of  honey ;"  but  here  the  word  is  different, 
{bakhuk  debash,)  because,  honey  not  being,  by  a  great 
deal,  so  fluid  as  water,  a  different  vessel  might  con- 
tain it ;  this  should,  most  properly,  be  rendered  ajar 
or  pot  of  honey.  In  2  Kings  ii.  20,  Elisha  says, 
"  Bring  me  a  new  cruse^''  {tselochith).  This  vessel  is 
described  by  a  word  different  from  either  of  the  for- 
mer ;  and  one  which,  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  13,  appears 
to  denote  a  vessel  in  which  the  sacrifices  were  boiled ; 
but  elsewhere,  a  vessel — a  dish,  brought  to  table, 
containing  food,  2  Kings  xxi.  13 :  Prov.  xix.  24 ; 
xxvi.  15.  Perhaps  this  might  answer  to  our  bowl, 
OT  porringer.     See  Dish,  and  Kneading  Troughs. 

Now,  it  seems  to  be  most  probable,  that  as  Saul 
(like  Elijah)  was  journeying,  he  took  with  him  such 
vessels  as  are  customarily  used  by  those  who  now 
journey  in  the  East ;  and,  as  the  widow  in  Sarepta 
is  described  as  being  reduced  to  the  very  extremity 
of  famine,  we  may  conclude  that  the  narrower,  the 
smaller,  the  more  diminutive,  and  the  less  capacious, 
were  her  cruse,  the  better  it  agrees  vnth  the  handful 
of  meal,  and  with  the  other  circumstances  of  her 
situation  and  history. 


To  those  acquainted  with  the  shape  and  nature  of 
the  Florentine  flasks  of  oil,  one  of  the  above  figures 
(a)  will  appear  a  close  resemblance  of  them  ;  and  as 
there  is,  probably,  a  reason,  in  the  nature  of  that  com- 
modity, for  making  the  flask  with  a  neck  so  long 
and  so  narrow,  if  the  same  reason  hold  in  Judea, 
the  same  would  be  the  shape  of  the  Jewish  flasks. 
Moreover,  as  this  is  the  shape  of  the  water-flaski 
now  used  by  travellers  in  the  East,  it  may  well  rep- 
resent the  ancient  tsappachaih,  which  our  translatort 
have  rendered  cruse.  The  reader  will  observe  the 
wicker  case  to  this  flask ;  which  we  may  suppose,  in 
the  instance  of  Saul's,  was  of  superior  materials,  or 
more  ornamented  than  usual,  by  way  of  denoting  it^ 
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employment  by  a  royal  personage.  But,  as  it  must 
be  axiraitted  that  it  might  be  of  another  sliape,  we 
have  in  our  engraving  a  vessel  differently  shaped, 
(d)  which  likewise  is  used  by  travellers  in  the  East, 
to  contain  water  for  personal  accommodation ;  and 
the  ornaments  on  which  might  easily  be  rendered 
royal,  and  even  superb.  Pococke  says,  "  If  they  go 
long  journeys,  they  have  such  vessels  for  containing 
water  as  are  represented  in  fig.  (b)  and  (c)  which 
they  use  in  the  journey  to  Mecca. 

To  CRY.  This  word  is  used  in  several  senses. 
"  The  blood  of  Abel  crieth  from  the  ground,"  where 
it  was  spilt,  Gen.  iv.  10.  "  The  cry  of  Sodom  as- 
cended up  to  heaven,"  xviii.  20.  The  cries  of  the 
Israelites,  oppressed  by  the  Egyptians,  rose  up  to 
the  throne  of  God,  Exod.  iii.  9.     "  He  looked  for 

tudgment,  but  behold  oppression  ;  for  righteousness, 
>ut  behold  a  cry,"  Isa,  v.  7.  "  If  my  land  cry  against 
me,  or  the  furrows  likewise  thereof  complain,"  says 
Job,  xxxi.  38.  The  force  of  these  expressions  is 
such,  that  any  explanation  would  only  weaken  them. 
CRYSTAL.  The  Hebrew  Kerech  is  rendered  by 
our  translators,  crystal,  (Ezek.  i.  22.)  frost,  (Gen. 
xxxi.  40,  &c.)  and  ice,  Job  vi.  16,  &c.  The  word 
primarily  denotes  ice,  and  it  is  given  to  a  perfectly 
transparent  and  hyaline  gem,  from  its  resemblance 
to  this  substance. 

CUBIT,  a  measure  used  among  the  ancients,  and 
which  the  Hebrews  call  ammdh.    A  cubit  was  origi- 
nally the  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  extremity 
of  the  middle  finger ;  which  is  the  fourth  part  of  a 
well-proportioned  man's  stature.     The  Hebrew  cu- 
bit, according  to  bishop  Cumberland,  and  M.  Pel- 
letier,   is   twenty-one   inches;    but   others  fix  it   at 
eighteen.   The  Taimudists  observe,  that  the  Hebrew 
cubit  was  larger,  by  one  quarter,  than  the  Roman. 
It  is  thought  that  there   were    two  sorts   of  cubits 
among  the  Hebrews,  one  sacred,  the  other  common  ; 
the  sacred  containing  three  feet,  the  common,  a  foot 
and  a  half.     Moses  (Numb.  xxxv.  4.)  assigns  to  the 
Levites  1000  sacred  cubits  of  land  round  about  their 
cities;  and  in  the  next  verse  he  gives  them  2000 
common  ones.     The  two  columns  of  brass,  in  Solo- 
mon's temple,  are  reckoned  eighteen  cubits  high,  in 
1  Kings  vii.  15,  and  in  2  Chron.  iii.  15,  thirty-five 
cubits.     (See  Boaz.)     Other  writers,  however,  allow 
the  sacred  cubit  to  exceed  the  common  cubit  by  only 
a  hand's  breadth.     They  suppose  Moses  to  speak  of 
the   common    cubit,  when    he  describes   it    as  the 
measure  of  a  man's  arm  folded  inward  ;  (Deut.  iii. 
11.)  and  that  the  sacred  cubit  was  a  hand's  breadth 
longer  than  this,  as  Ezek.  xliii.  13.   The  very  learned 
md  ingenious  Dr.  Arbuthnot  says,  that  to  him  it 
«eems  plain,  that  the  Jews  used  two  sorts  of  cubits, 
I  sacred  one,  and  a  profane  or  common  one ;  for  in 
Deut.  iii.  11.  the  bed  of  Og  is  said  to  have  been  nine 
cubits  long,  and  four  cubits  broad,  after  the  cubit  of 
I  man.     But  (Ezek.  xl.  5.)  Ezekiel's  reed  is  said  to 
)e  six  cubits  long,  by  the  cubit  and  a  hand-breadth  ; 
vhence  it  appears,  that  the  larger  cubit,  by  which 
he  reed  was  measured,  was  longer  than  the  common 
)ne,  by  a  hand-breadth,  or  three  inches.     But,  not- 
withstanding   these   reasons,  Calmet    believes    that 
here  was  but  one  cubit  among  the  Hebrews,  from 
he  exodus  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  and  that 
his  was  the  Egyptian  cubit,  the  measure  of  which 
vas  taken,  some  years  ago,  from  the  old  standards 
xtant  at  Grand  Cairo  ;  and  that  only  after  the  cap- 
ivity,  Scripture  notices  two  sorts  of  meaaures  to 
istinguish  the  ancient  Hebrew  cubit  from  that  of 
Babylon,  which  the  captives  had  used  during  their 
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abode  in  that  city.  On  this,  he  thinks,  is  grounded 
the  precaution  of  Ezekiel  in  observing,  that  the 
cubit  he  is  speaking  of  is  the  true  ancient  cubit, 
larger  by  a  hand's  breadth  than  the  conmion  cubit. 

CUCKOO,  an  unclean  bird,  Lev.  xi.  16.  We  are 
not  certain  of  the  bird  intended  by  Moses  under  thi« 
name ;  the  strength  of  the  versions  is  in  favor  of  the 
sea-mew,  or  gull.  Geddes  renders,  the  horn-owl," 
but  we  incline  to  the  opinion  of  Shaw,  who  under- 
stands it  of  the  rhaad,  or  sqf-saf,  a  granivorous  and 
gregarious  bird,  which  wints  the  hinder  toe  ;  though 
we  confess  we  see  no  reason  for  the  exclusion  of 
this  bird  by  Moses.     See  Birds. 

CUCUMBER,  a  vegetable  very  plentiful  in  the 
East,  especially  in  Egypt,  (Numb.  xi.  5.)  where  they 
are  esteemed  delicacies,  and  form  a  great  part  of  the 
food  of  the  lower  class  of  people,  especially  during 
the  hot  months.  [The  d'^nc,-*,  kishdim,  of  Numb,  xl 
5,  is  the  Egyptian  cucumber,  the  Cucumis  chate  of 
Linnaeus,  similar  in  form  to  our  cucumber,  but  larger, 
being  usually  a  foot  in  length.  It  is  described  by 
Hasselquist  as  greener,  smoother,  softer,  sweeter, 
and  more  digestible  than  our  cucunjber.  (Travels, 
p.  530,  Germ,  ed.)  He  also  says,  that  it  grows  in 
perfection  around  Cairo,  especially  after  the  inunda* 
tions  of  the  Nile.  In  other  parts  of  Egypt  it  is  leas 
cultivated,  because  it  does  not  succeed  as  well.  They 
are  not  watery,  but  rather  of  a  firm  substance,  like 
melons,  with  a  sweetish  and  refreshing  taste.  In 
summer  they  are  brought  upon  the  tables  of  the 
great,  and  of  the  Europeans  in  Egy])t,  as  the  best 
and  most  pleasant  refreshment,  and  from  which  no 
ill  consequences  are  to  be  apprehended.     R. 

CUD,  the  food  deposited  in  the  first  stomach  in 
cattle,  and  some  other  animals,  for  the  purpose  of 
rumination,  i.  e.  of  being  chewed  again,  when  it  re- 
turns upwards,  afler  having  been  swallowed.  Ani- 
mals not  chewing  the  cud  were  prohibited  as  food 
to  the  Hebrews,  Deut.  xiv.  6 — 8.     See  Animals. 

CUMMIN,  a  plant  much  hke  fennel ;  and  which 
produces  blossoms  and  branches  in  an  umbellated 
form.  Our  Lord  reproved  the  scribes  and  Phariseea 
for  so  very  carefully  paying  tithe  of  mint,  anise, 
and  cummin,  and  yet  neglecting  good  works,  and 
more  essential  obedience  to  God's  law,  MatL 
xxiii.  23. 

CUP.     This  word  is  taken  in  Scripture  both  in 
a  proper  and  in  a  figurative  sense.      In  a  proper 
sense,  it  sig^'ifies  a  common  cup,  such  as  is  used  for 
drinking  out  of  at  meals  ;  or  a  cup  of  ceremony,  bm 
used  at  solemn  and  religious  meals ;  as  at  the  paM- 
over,  when  the  father  of  the  family  pronounced  cer- 
tain blessings  over  the  cup,  and,  having  tasted  it, 
passed  it  round  to  the  company  and  his  whole  family, 
who  j)artook  of  it.     In  a  figurative  sense,  cup  gene- 
rally imports  afflictions  or  punishments:  "Stand  up, 
O  Jerusalem,  which  hast  drunk  at  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  the  cup  of  his  fury,"  Isaiah  \i.  17.     (See  Psalm 
Ixxv.  8.)     In  the  same  sense,  men  are  represented  aa 
drunk  with  sorrow,  with  afflictions,  with  the  wine 
of  God's  wrath  ;  which  expressions  are  consequences 
following  this  first  metaphor  of  a   cup.     It  is  de- 
rived from  the  custom  observed  at  entertainments  for 
the  guests  to  drink  round  out  of  the  same  cup.     Such 
persons  as  refused  to  drink  in  their  turn  at  feaBts, 
were  not  endured :  "  Let  him  drink  or  begone  '*  wa« 
a  kind  of  proverb.     Cup  denotes,  likewise,  share  or 
portion,  (Psalm  xvi.  5.)  because  at  meals  each   had 
his  cup.    Or  the  prophet  alludes  to  those  cups  which 
were  drunk  by  every  one  in  his  turn  :  "  I  will  hare 
no  share  in  the  inheritance,  the  feasts,  sacrifirea,  por- 
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cions,  society  of  the  wicked ;  God  alone  is  sufficient 
Cot  me  ;  he  is  my  portion  and  my  cup ;  I  desire  noth- 
iig  further." 

Cup  of  BLSssiifo  (1  Cor.  x.  16.)  is  that  which 
was  blessed  in  entertainments  of  ceremony,  or 
•oleran  services,  out  of  which  the  company  drank 
all  round.  Or  a  cup  over  which  God  was  blessed 
for  having  furnished  its  contents ; — and  occasionally, 
for  having  afforded  cause,  as  well  as  means,  of  re- 
joicing. Our  Saviour,  in  the  last  supper,  blessed  the 
cup,  and  gave  it  to  each  of  his  disciples  to  drink, 
Luke  xxii.  20. 

Cdp  of  Salvation  (Ps.  cxvi.  13.)  is  a  cup  of 
thanksgiving,  of  blessing  the  Lord  for  his  mercies. 
We  see  this  practice  where  the  Jews  of  Egypt,  in 
their  festivals  for  deliverance,  offered  cups  of  salva- 
tion. The  Jews  have  at  this  day  cups  of  thanksgiv- 
ing, which  are  blessed,  in  their  marriage  ceremonies, 
and  in  entertainments  made  at  the  circumcision  of 
their  children.  Some  commentator  believe  "the 
cup  of  salvation"  to  be  a  libation  of  wine  poured  on 
the  victim  sacrificed  on  thanksgiving  occasions,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Moses,  Exod.  xxix.  40. 

Cdp  of  Joseph,  by  which,  accordhig  to  the  Eng- 
hsh  translation,  he  is  said  to  have  divined,  Gen. 
xhv.  5.  From  customs  still  used  in  the  East,  it 
seems  probable  that  this,  instead  of  being  a  cup  by 
which  to  divine,  was  a  cup  of  distinction,  or  one  pe- 
culiar to  the  governor,  which  had  been  presented, 
as  they  now  are  in  some  parts,  by  the  citizens  whom 
he  governed.     See  under  Joseph. 

CURSE.  Grod  denounced  his  curse  against  the 
serpent  which  had  seduced  Eve,  (Gen.  iii.  14.)  and 
against  Cain,  who  had  imbued  his  hands  in  his 
brother  Abel's  blood,  iv.  11.  He  also  promised  to 
bless  those  who  should  bless  Abraham,  and  to  curse 
those  who  should  curse  him.  The  divine  maledic- 
tions are  not  merely  imprecations,  nor  are  they  im- 
potent wishes;  but  they  carry  their  effects  with 
them,  and  are  attended  with  all  the  miseries  they 
denounce  or  foretell. 

Holy  men  sometimes  prophetically  cursed  par- 
ticular persons ;  (Gen.  ix.  25  ;  xlix.  7 ;  Deut.  xxvii. 
15 ;  Josh.  vi.  26.)  and  history  informs  us,  that  these 
imprecations  had  their  fulfilment ;  as  had  those  of 
our  Saviour  against  the  barren  fig-tree,  Mark  xi.  21. 
But  such  curses  are  not  consequences  of  passion, 
impatience,  or  revenge ;— they  are  predictions,  and 
therefore  not  such  as  God  condemns.  No  one  shall 
presume  to  curse  his  father  or  his  mother,  on  pain 
of  death ;  (Exod.  xxi.  17.)  nor  the  prince  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  (xxii.  28.)  nor  one  that  is  deaf;  (Lev.  xix.  14.) 
whether  a  man  really  deaf  be  meant  here,  or  one 
who  is  absent,  and  therefore  cannot  hear  what  is  said 
against  him.  Blasphemy,  or  cui-sing  of  God,  is  pun- 
ished with  death,  Lev.  xxiv.  10,  11.  Our  Lord  pro- 
nounces blessed  tliose  disciples  who  are  (falsely) 
loaded  with  curses;  and  requires  his  followers  to 
bless  those  who  curse  them ;  to  render  blessing  for 
cursing,  &c.  Matt.  v.  11. 

The  rabbins  say,  that  Barak  cursed  and  excom- 
municated Meroz,  who  dwelt  near  the  brook  Ki- 
§hon,but  who  came  not  to  aasist  Israel  against  Jabin. 
Wherefore  Barak  excommunicated  him  by  the  sound 
of  400  trumpets,  according  to  Judg.  v.  23.  But  Me- 
roz is  more  probably  the  name  of  a  place.      See 

AltATHEMA,  DeVOTIWO. 

I.  CUSH,  eldest  son  of  Ham,  and  father  of  Nim- 
rod,  Gen.  x.  8.  His  ions  were  Seba,  Havilah,  Sab- 
tah,  Raamah,  Sabtecha,  and  Nimrod,  ver.  7. 

II.  CUSH,  and  CUSHAN,  the  countries  peopled 


by  the  descendants  of  Cush,  and  gcM^rally  called 
Ethiopia,  in  the  Englisii  l^ible,  as  though  but  one 
place  were  intended.  Such,  however,  is  not  th« 
fact,  and  a  want  of  attention  to  this  will  involve 
some  passages  of  Scri})ture  in  inextricable  confusion, 
[Commentators  differ  exceedingly  in  respect  tc' 
the  countries  which  are  included  under  the  name  of, 
Cush,  or  Ethiopia.  Bochart  every  where  understands 
the  southern  parts  of  Arabia  ;  (Phaleg.  iv.  2.)  Ge- 
senius  affirms  that  Cush,  and  all  the  tribes  connected 
with  this  name,  are  to  be  sought  only  in  Africa. 
(Lex.  art.  vy^.)  Michaelis  supposed  that  both  the 
African  Ethiopia  and  southern  Arabia  were  intended, 
(Spicileg.  i.  143,  seq.)  To  this  opinion  Rosenmliller 
also  assents ;  (Bibl.  Geog.  iii.  p.  154.)  and  adds,  thai 
in  a  wider  sense,  the  Hebrews  designated  by  the  n.ime 
Cush  all  southern  countries,  or  the  torrid  zone,  with 
their  inhabitants,  so  far  as  these  were  of  a  black  or 
tawny  color, — in  an  indefinite  extent,  from  west  to 
east.  He  supposes,  too,  that  if  the  Hebrews  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  countries  around  the  Indus  and 
Ganges,  which  we  now  call  the  East  Indies,  they 
alsomcluded  all  these  regions  under  the  name  Cush ; 
i.  e.  they  employed  this  name  generally  and  indefi- 
nitely, just  as  the  Greeks  did  Ethiopia,  and  as  we  do, 
at  the  present  day,  the  term  East  Indies.  Mr.  Biy- 
ant  supposes  the  Scripture  to  mention  three  different 
countries  of  this  name,  viz.  in  Africa,  in  southern 
Arabia,  and  the  third  comprehending  the  regions  of 
Persis,  Ciiusistan,  and  Susiana.  (Mythology,  vol.  iii. 
p.  180 ;  p.  175,  seq.)  As  this  last  opinion  is  the  more 
consonant,  both  witli  the  Bible  and  with  profane  his- 
tory, it  will  be  proper  here  to  point  out  the  groundt 
on  which  it  rests. 

1.  Cush,  the  onental  Cush,  or  Ethiopia,  is  men- 
tioned  by  Herodotus ;  (vii.  70.)  and  Zephaniah  mani- 
festly alludes  to  it,  when  he  speaks  of  the  return  of 
Judah  from  captivity:  (iii.  10.)  "From  beyond  the 
rivers  of  Cush  (Ethiopia),  my  suppliants,  even  th( 
daughter  of  my  dispersed,  shall  bring  mine  offering.' 
The  principal  of  these  rivers  were,  of  course,  th« 
Ulai,  Kur,  Cliobar,  and  Choaspes;  all  easteri 
branches  of  the  Tigris  ;  near  which  were  the  chiei 
places  of  the  captivity.  (Bryant's  Mythol.  iii.  p.  181. 
Cholchis  was  also  included  in  this  oriental  Cush,  o 
Ethiopia ;  for  Jerome  mentions  St.  Andrew's  preach 
ing  the  gospel  in  the  towns  upon  the  two  Cholchi* 
rivers,  the  Apsarus  and  Phasis  ;  and  calls  the  native 
Ethiopes  interiores  ;  he  also  relates  the  same  circuni 
stance  of  Matthias,  and  calls  the  country  altera  Ethi 
opia,  (Hieron.  de  Scriptoribus  ecclesiast.)  Man; 
other  notices  to  the  same  effect  from  classic  author 
are  quoted  by  Mr.  Bryant,  as  above  cited.  Beside 
this,  Moses  Choronensis,  a  native  of  Armenia,  wh< 
wrote,  in  the  fifth  century,  a  history  of  that  country 
and  also  a  geography  still  extant,  includes  all  th' 
country  east  of  the  Tigris,  from  the  Caspian  sea  tt 
the  Persian  gulf,  under  the  name  of  Cush.  He  call 
Media,  Chushi-Capcoch;  Elymais,  Chushi-Chora 
san;  Persia,  Chushi-JVemroz ;  and  under  Elymai 
he  reckons  a  province  named  Chusastan.  (Ed 
Whiston,  p.  363.)  This  i)rovince  of  Chusastan,  o 
Chusistan,  or  Khosistan,  corresponds  to  the  ancien 
Susiana,  is  bounded  on  the  south  bv  the  Persiai 
gulf,  and  on  the  west  and  south-west  by  the  Tigrii 
which  separates  it  from  the  Arabian  Irak  ;  and  it 
name  is  no  other  than  the  ancient  Cush  with  a  Per 
sian  termination.  (See  sir  R.  K.  Porter's  map  ol 
Persia  in  his  Travels;  also  in  Rosenmiillei's  Bit 
Geog.  vol.  i.)  As  a  still  further  illustration,  we  nia; 
add,  that  the  country  called  nnw,  Cuihah,  in  2  King 
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kTii.  24,  where  the  king  of  Assyria  is  said  to  have 
iransported  from  Babylon,  and  Cuthah,  and  Ava,  and 
Hamath,  colonists  into  the  cities  of  Samaria,  can 
nardly  be  any  other  than  this  oriental  Cush;  the 
name  CiUhah,  or  Cuth,  being  only  the  Aramaean  mode 
of  pronouncing  Ciish;  since  the  letters  shin  and 
tau  were  by  them  often  thus  interchanged ;  as  in 
the  name  -ni^N,  Ashur^  or  Assyria,  which  they  pro- 
nounced niriN,  »^<A^ur,  or  Aturia.  (See  under  Assyria.) 
From  the  fact  of  its  being  mentioned  along  with  Baby- 
lon, it  is  evidently  a  country  lying  eastward  of  Pales- 
tine, and  the  coincidence  of  the  name  leaves  Httle  room 
to  doubt  its  identity  with  the  oriental  Cush,  as  above 
described.  To  this  country,  then,  we  must  assign 
the  river  Gihon.  (See  Stuart's  Heb.  Chrestomathy 
on  Gen.  ii.  13.) 

2.  Cush,  as  employed  by  the  Hebrews,  included 
the  southern  parts  of  Arabia,  principally  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Red  sea ;  since  there  are  several  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  which  apply  to  no  other  coun- 
try ;  and  least  of  all  to  the  African  Ethiopia,  or  Abys- 
jinia.     From  this  country  originated  Nimrod,  who 
■onquered  Babel,  Gen.  x.  8,  seq.     The  Ethiopian 
Foman,  whom  Moses  married  during  the  march  of 
he  Israelites  through  the  Arabian  desert,  can  hardly 
>e  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  distant  Abys- 
inia,  but  rather  from  the  adjacent  southern  Arabia, 
^um.  xii.  1.     When   the  prophet  Habakkuk  says, 
di.  7.)  "  I  saw  the  tents  of  Cushan  in  affliction ;  and 
he  [tent-]curtains  of  the  land  of  Midian  did  trem- 
)le,"    those    whom    he    addressed   surely    did   not 
hink  of  the  distant  African   Ethiopia,  but  of  the 
j)arts  adjacent  to  Midian,  i.  e.  southern  Arabia.     So 
Q  2  Chron.  xxi.  16,  among  the  enemies  of  the  He- 
'irews  are  mentioned,  after  the  Philistines,  the  Ara- 
|iians,  who  dwelt  near,  hy  the  side  of  the  Cushites, 
;r  Ethiopians;  this  cannot  well  apply  to  the  African 
phiopians,  who  were  separated  from  Arabia  by  the 
lied  sea  and  wide  deserts.     In  like  manner,  when  it 
I  said,  in  2  Chron.  xiv.  9,  that  Zerah,  king  of  Ethio- 
'ia,  made  an  incursion  into  Judea  as  far  as  Mare- 
hah,  we  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  come  from  the 
ifrican  Ethiopia  ;  for  in  that  case  he  must  first  have 
onquered  Egypt ;    of  which  there  is  no  mention, 
t  is,  therefore,  more  probable,  that  he  was  the  king 
f  an  Arabian  tribe ;  who  might  more  easily  come  in 
ontact  with  the  king  of  Judah.     Moreover,  in  wri- 
nrs  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Homerites,  or  Hamyar- 
es,  a  people  who  always  inhabited  the  south  of  Ara- 
a,  are  called  Cushites  and  Ethiopians.     (Asseman- 
;,  Biblioth.  Orient,  tom.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  5G8.)     Hence 
e  Chaldee  paraphrast  .Jonathan  was  not  far  out  of 
e  way,  when  he  translates  the  word  Cush  in  Gen. 
6,  by  Arabia ;  as  also  the  paraphrast  of  the  Chroni- 
es,  1  Chron.  i.  8,  9.     *R. 

3.  Cush,  Ethiopia,  south  of  Egjrpt,  or  Ethiopia 
•oper,  now  generally  named  Abyssinia,  which  name 
e  Arabians  derive  from  Habasch,  a  son  of  Cush. 
lis  Habasch  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  nor  the 
ish  from  whom  the  Mahometans  suppose  him  to 
descended ;  for  the  Scripture  Cush  was  brother 
Canaan,  and  father  of  Nimrod,  Seba,  Sabtah,  Ha- 
ah,  Raamah,  and  Sabtecha  ;  whereas,  the  Arabians 
ake  Cush  the  father  of  Habasch  to  be  son  and  not 
oUier  of  Canaan ;  and  certainly  it  is  probable,  that 
ish  the  father  of  Nimrod,  &c.  who  dwelt  in  Ara- 
I,  is  different  from  Cush  the  son  of  Canaan,  who 
opled  Ethiopia  proper.  Ethiopia  proper  is  de- 
pibed  in  the  following  passages:  "I  will  make 
fypt  waste,  fiom  Migdol  to  Syene,"  (Aseouan,  on 
3  confines  of  Ethiopia,)  Ezek.  xxix.  10,  marg.  and 


Jer.    xiii.    23,    "Can    the    Ethiopian    change    his 
skin  ?"    Jeremiah  joins  the  Cuaiiim  with   the  Liby- 
ans;  Daniel,  (xi.  43.)   which  can  be  naturally  ex- 
plained  only  of  the   Ethiopians  and   Abyssinians 
also  Ezekiel,  xxx.  4,  5.     Queen  Candace's  eunuch 
was  of  the  same  country.     In   all  these  passages  it 
appears  that  Cush  comprehends  not  only  Ethiopia, 
above  Syene  and  the  Cataracts,  but  likewise  a  part 
of  Thebais,  or  Upper  Egypt.     Ahasuerus  (Esther  i. 
1 ;  viii.  9.)  reigned  from  the  Indies  to  Ethiopia,  that 
is,' to  Abyssinia;  for  Herodotus  says,  this  counti-y 
paid  tribute  to  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes.   Isaiah  says, 
(chap.  xlv.  14.)  "The  labor  of  Egypt,  and  merchan- 
dise of  Ethiopia,  and  of  the  Sabcans,  men  of  stature, 
shall  come  over  to  thee,  and  they  shall  be  thine.*' 
Here,  says  IMr.  Bruce,  the  several  nations  are  dis- 
tinctly and  severally  mentioned   in  their  places,  but 
the  whole  meaning  of  the  passage  would  have  been 
lost,  had  not  the  situations  of  these  nations  been  per- 
fectly known ;  or  had  not  the  Sabeans  been  men- 
tioned separately ;  for  both  the  Sabeans  and  the  Cush- 
ites were  certainly  Ethiopians.     The  meaning  of  the 
verse  is,  that  the  fruit  of  the  agriculture  of  Egypt, 
which  is  wheat;  the  commodities  of  the  negro,  gold, 
silver,  ivory,  and  perfumes,  would  be  brought  by 
the  Sabean  shepherds,  their  carriers,  and  a  nation 
of  great  power,  who  shall  join  themselves  with  you. 
Again,  Ezekiel  says,  (cliaj).  xxx.  8,  9.)  "And  they 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  have  set  a 
fire  in  Egypt,  and  all  her  helpers  shall  be  destroyed," 
"  In  that  day  shall  messengers  go  forth  from  me  in 
ships,  to  make  the  careless  Ethiopians  afraid."    Now 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  to  destroy  Egypt  (Ezek.  xxix. 
10.)  from  the  frontiers  of  Palestine  to  the  mountains 
above  Atbara,  where  the  Cusliite  dwelt.     Between 
this  and  Egypt  is  a  great  desert ;  the  country  beyond 
it  and  on  both  sides  was  possessed  by  half  a  million 
of  men.     The  Cushite,  or  negro  merchant,  was  se- 
cure, under  these  circumstances,  from  any  insult  by 
land :  as  they  were  open  to  the  sea,  and  had  no  de- 
fender, messengers,  therefore,  in  ships,  or  a  fleet,  had 
easy  access  to  them,  to  alarm  and  keep  them  at  home, 
that  they  did  not  fall  into  danger  by  marching  into 
Egypt  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  interrupting  the 
service  on  which  God  had  sent  him.     But  this  doea 
not  appear  from  translating  Cush,  Ethiopian  ;  the 
nearest  Ethiopians    to   Nebuchadnezzar,  the   most 
powerful  and  most  capable  of  opposing  him,  were 
the  Ethiopian  shepherds  of  the  Thehaid,  and  these 
were  not  accessible  to  ships ;  and  the  shepherds  so 
posted  near  to  the  scene  of  destruction  to  be  com- 
mitted by  Nebuchadnezzar,  were    enemies  to    the 
Cushites  living  in  towTis,  and  they  had  repeatedly 
themselves  destroyed  them,  and,  therefore,  had  no 
temptation    to   be   other  than  spectators.      (Bruce, 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  107.) 

These  distinctions  are  of  greater  importance  than 
it  may  at  first  appear  ;  because,  by  attributing  to  one 
countiy,  called  Cush,  what  properly  belongs  to  an- 
other Cush,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  for- 
mer, much  confiision  ensues  ;  and  confiision,  too,  of 
a  nature  not  easily  remedied.  It  should  be,  how- 
ever, remembered,  that  all  ancient  writers  have  at 
least  equal  confusion  in  their  descriptions  of  Ethio- 
pia, (Cush,)  and  arising  from  the  same  cause — the 
difl^erent  families  of  the  Cushites,  which,  by  various 
removals,  inhabited  these  places,  so  widely  separated 
from  each  other. 

We  should  not  close  this  article  without  noticmg 
the  rivers  of  Cush,  {Ethiopia,  Eng.  trans.)  men- 
tioned in  Isa.  xviii.  1,  although  it  is  not  practicable 
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irithin  the  limits  })rescribed  by  this  work,  to  enter 
inio  a  critical  examination  of  the  prophecy.  Mr. 
Taylor  lias  devoted  two  or  three  Fragments  to  the 
subject,  and  he  anives  at  the  following  conclusions : 
(1.)  The  rivers  of  Cush,  are  the  branches  of  the  Nile. 
(2.)  The  object  of  the  prophecy  is  to  excite  the  Nu- 
bians and  Ethiopians  to  sena  gifts  to  mount  Zion,  in 
honor  of  Jehovah ;  which  they  might  as  easily  do, 
as  confederate  with  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel.  (3.) 
The.  people  to  whom  it  is  addressed  are  the  Nubians 
and  Ethiopians,  in  their  own  country  ;  though  *at 
this  time  their  king  was  advancing  toward  the  pos- 
session of  Egypt.  (4.)  The  history  to  which  it  belongs 
is  timt  of  the  extension  of  the  Ethiopian  power  over 
E<jryj)t,  and  the  silent  termination  of  it.  (5.)  TVie 
person  who  sends  the  inessengers.  The  prophet  him- 
self sends  to  the  southern  Egyptians  ;  the  southern 
Egy{)tian8  send  to  Nubia,  which  Nubia  is  the  nation 
to  which  the  message  is  ultimately  addressed.  If 
this  representation  be  just,  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  to  their  own  land,  by  any  western  power,  is 
not  the  application  of  it. 

CUTHITES,  a  people  who  dwelt  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  and  were  from  thence  transplanted  into 
Samaria,  in  place  of  the  Israelites,  who  had  before 
inhabited  it.  They  came  from  the  land  of  Cush,  or 
Cutha ;  their  first  settlement  being  in  the  cities  of 
the  Medes,  subdued  by  Shalmaneser,  and  his  prede- 
cessors. (See  Cush.)  The  Israelites  were  substi- 
tuted for  them  in  those  places.  On  their  arrival  in 
Samaria,  the  Cuthites  resumed  the  worship  of  the 

fods  they  had  adored  beyond  the  Euphrates.  The 
lOrd,  being  hereby  provoked,  sent  lions  among  them, 
which  destroyed  them.  This  being  reported  to 
Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria,  he  appointed  an  Isra- 
eUtish  priest  to  instruct  them  in  that  worship  which 
was  pleasing  to  God  ;  but  the  people,  thinking  they 
might  reconcile  their  old  superstitions  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  God  of  Israel,  worshipped  the  Lord  and 
their  false  gods  together,  and  made  of  the  lowest  of 
the  people  priests  of  the  high-places.  They  con- 
tinued this  practice  lon<g,  but  afterwards  forsook 
idols,  and  adhered  to  the  law  of  Moses,  as  the  Sa- 
maritans, their  descendants,  continue  to  do.  When 
the  Jews  returned  from  their  captivity,  the  Samari- 
tans desired  to  assist  them  in  rebuilding  the  temple, 
(Ezra  iv.  1,  2.)  but  Zerubbabel,  and  Jeshua  son  of 
Jozedek,  with  the  elders  of  Israel,  answered  that 
they  could  not  grant  their  request ;  the  king  of 
Persia  having  given  permission  to  Jews  only  to 
build  a  temple  to  the  Lord.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  the  Cuthites  had  hitherto  no  temple  in  their 
country ;  but  that  in  each  city  they  worshipped  God, 
and,  perhaps,  idols  in  consecrated  places.  Josephus 
informs  us,  that  they  did  not  build  a  common  tem- 
ple on  mount  Gerizim  till  the  reign  of  Alexander 
the  Great.     See  Samaritans. 

CUTTINGS  IN  THE  Flesh.  There  has  been  much 
conjecture  as  to  the  reason  for  which  the  priests  of 
Baal "  cut  themselves,  after  their  manner,  with  knives, 
and  with  lancets,  till  the  blood  gushed  out  upon 
them,"  1  Kings  xviii.  28.  This  seems,  by  the  his- 
tory, to  have  been  after  Elijah  had  mocked  them,  or 
while  he  was  mocking  them,  and  had  worked  up 
their  fervor  and  passions  to  the  utmost  height.  Mr. 
Harmer  has  touched  lightly  on  this  circumstance, 
but  has  not  set  it  in  so  clear  a  view  as  it  seems  to  be 
capable  of,  nor  has  he  given  very  cogent  instances. 
It  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of  earnest  entreaty, 
of  conjuration,  by  the  most  powerful  marks  of  affec- 
tion ;  q.  d.  *'  Dost  thou  not  see,  O  Baal !  with  what 


passion  we  adore  thee  ? — how  we  give  thee  most  de- 
cisive tokens  of  our  affection  ?  We  shrink  at  nc 
pain,  we  decline  no  disfigurement,  to  demonstrate 
our  love  for  thee ;  and  yet  thou  answerest  not !  Bj 
every  token  of  our  regard,  answer  us !  By  the  freelj 
flowing  blood  we  shed  for  thee,  answer  us!"  &c 
They  certainly  demonstrated  their  attachment  tc 
Baal ;  but  Baal  did  not  testify  his  reciprocal  attach* 
ment  to  them,  in  proof  of  his  divinity  ;  which  wai 
the  point  in  dispute  between  them  and  Elijah.  Ol> 
serve  how  readily  these  still  bleeding  cuttings  would 
identify  the  priests  of  Baal  at  the  subsequent  slaugh* 
ter;  and  how  they  tended  to  justify  that  slaughter 
being  contrary  to  the  law,  that  ought  to  have  gov 
erned  the  Hebrew  nation  ;  as  we  shall  presently  see 
As  the  demonstration  of  love,  by  cuttings  made  ii 
the  flesh,  still  maintains  itself  in  the  East,  a  few  in- 
stances may  be,  at  least,  amusing  to  European  read- 
ers, without  fear  of  its  becoming  fashionable  amon^ 
us  :  "  But  the  most  ridiculous  and  senseless  methoc 
of  expressing  their  affection  is,  their  singing  certain 
amorous  and  whining  songs,  composed  on  purpow 
for  such  mad  occasions ;  between  every  hne  of  whicl 
they  cut  and  slash  their  naked  arms,  with  daggers 
each  endeavoring,  in  their  emulative  madness,  to  ex- 
ceed the  other  by  the  depth  and  number  of  the 
wounds  he  gives  himself.  (A  lively  picture  this,  of 
the  singing,  leaping,  and  self-slashing  priests  of  Baal ! 
Some  Turks,  I  have  observed,  when  old,  and  paa 
the  follies  which  possessed  their  youth,  to  show  thei 
arms,  all  gashed  and  scarred  fi'om  wrist  to  elbow 
and  express  a  great  concern,  but  greater  wonder,  a 
their  past  simplicity."  The  "oddness  of  the  stylt 
invited  me  to  render  some  of  the  above-named  songi 
into  English : 

Could  I,  dear  ray  of  heavenly  light, 
Who  now  behind  a  cloud  dost  shine, 

Obtain  the  blessing  of  thy  sight. 
And  taste  thy  influence  all  divine  , 

Thus  would  I  shed  my  warm  heart's  blood. 

As  now  I  gash  my  veiny  arm  ; 
Wouldst  thou  but  like  the  sun  think  good 

To  draw  it  upward  by  some  charm. 

Another  runs  thus : 

O,  lovely  charmer,  pity  me  ! 

See  how  my  blood  does  from  me  fly ! 
Yet  were  I  sure  to  conquer  thee. 

Witness  it,  Heaven !  I'd  gladly  die." 

Aaron  Hill's  Travels,  p.  108 

This  account  is  confirmed  by  De  la  Motraye,  whi 
gives  a  print  of  such  a  subject.  This  custom  ol 
cutting  themselves  is  taken,  in  other  places  of  Scrip 
ture,  as  a  mark  of  affection :  so,  Jer.  xlviii.  37 :  "  Ev 
ery  head  shall  be  bald,  every  beard  clipped,  and  upoi 
all  hands  cuttings  ;  and  upon  the  loins  sackcloth  ; 
as  tokens  of  excessive  grief,  for  the  absence  of  thosi 
thus  regarded.  So,  chap.  xvi.  ver.  6:  "Both  th« 
great  and  the  small  shall  die  in  the  land  ;  they  shal 
not  be  buried,  neither  shall  men  lament  for  them 
nor  cut  themselves^*^  in  proof  of  their  affection,  an( 
expression  of  their  loss  ;  "nor  make  themselves  bal< 
for  them,"  by  tearing  their  hair,  &c.  as  a  token  ol 
ffrief.  So,  chap.  xli.  5 :  "  There  came  from  Samarii 
fourscore  men  naving  their  beards  shaven,  and  thei 
clothes  rent ;  and  having  cut  themselves  ;  with  offer 
ings  to  the  house  of  the  Lord."     So,  chap,  xlvii.  5 
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"  htfklness  is  come  upon  Gaza :   Askelon  is  cut  off, 
mth  tlie  residue  of  her  valleys;  how  long  wilt  thou 
eut  thystlfV*  rather,  perhaps,^  how  deep  ?  or  to  what 
length  wilt  thou  cut  thyself?     All  these  places  in- 
clude the  idea  of  painful  absence  of  the  party  belov- 
ed.    Cuttings  for  the  dead  had  the  same  radical  idea 
of  privation.     The  law  says,  Lev.  xix.  28,  and  DeuL 
xiv.  1 :  "  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your  God ; 
■'  ye  shall  not  cut  yourselves^  nor  make  any  baldness 
between  your  eyes,  for  the  dead,"  i.  e.  restrain  such 
i  excessive  tokens  of  grief :  sorrow  not  as  those  with- 
out hope — if  for  a  dead  friend  ;  but  if  for  a  dead  idol, 
as  Calmet  always  takes  it — then  it  prohibits  the  idol- 
atrous custom,  of  which  it  also  manifests  the  antiqui- 
ty.    Mr.  Harmer  has  properly  referred  "  the  wounds 
in  the  hands"  of  the  examined  prophet,  (Zech.  xiii.  (5.) 
to  this  custom:— the  prophet  denies  that   he  gave 
himself  these  wounds  in  token  of  his  affection  to  an 
I  idol ;  but  admits  that  he  had  received  them  in  token 
of  affection  to  a  person.     It  is  usual  to  refer  the  ex- 
ipression  of  the  apostle  (Gal.  vi.   17:    "I  bear  in  my 
/body  the  marks,  stigmata,  of  the  Lord  Jesus,")  to  those 
i  imprinted  on  soldiers  by  their  commanders ;  or  to  those 
imprinted  on  slaves  by  their  masters ;  but  would  there 
be  any  impropriety  in  referring  them  to  tokens  of  affec- 
tion towards  Jesus  ?  q.  d.  "  Let  no  man  take  upon 
bim  to  [molest,  fatigue]   trouble  me  by  questioning 
my  pretensions  to  the  apostleship,  or  to  the  charac- 
«r  of  a  true  lover  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  some  among 
/ou  Galatians  have  done  ;  for  I  think  my  losses,  my 
iiufferings,  my  scars,  received  in  the  fulfilment  of  my 
iduty  to  him,  are  tokens  sufficiently  visible  to  every 
man    who   considers  them,  of  my   regard   to    him, 
jfor  whose  sake  I  have  borne,  and  still  bear  them  :   I 
3hall,  therefore,  write    no   more   in    vindication    of 
rny  character,  in  that  respect,  however  it  may  be 
impugned." 

CYAMON,  a  place  opposite  to  Esdraelon,  (Judith 
v\\.  .3.  Gr.)  perhaps  the  same  as  Camon,  placed  by 
Eusebius  in  the  great  plain,  six  miles  from  Legio, 
north.  ° 

L  CY  AX  ARES  I.  son  of  Phraortes,  succeeded 
lis  father  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Astyages,  otherwise  called  Masiierus. 
Jyaxares  began  to  reign  about  A.  M.  3391,  died  about 
\.  M.  3430. 

II.  CYAXARES  II.  son  and  successor  of  Asty- 
iffes,  observing  the  progress  of  Evil-merodach,  king 
»f  the  Assyrians,  or  Belshazzar  his  son,  called  Cyrus 
ns  nephew  to  his  assistance,  and  attacked  Babylon, 
V.  M.  .3448.  (See  Belshazzar,  and  Babylon.) 
tenophon  says,  that  Cyrus  left  the  government  of 
Jabylon  to  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  who  held  it  only  two 
ears.  This  Cyaxares  is  otherwise  called  Darius  the 
fede.     See  Darius  I. 

CYMBAL,  a  musical  instrument,  consisting  of 
wo  broad  plates  of  brass,  of  a  convex  form,  which, 
eing  struck  together,  produce  a  shrill,  piercing 
aund.  They  were  used  in  the  temple,  and  upon 
ccasions  of  pubUc  rejoicings,  (1  Chron.  xvi.  19.)  as 
ley  are  by  the  Armenians,  at  the  present  day.  In 
Cor.  xiii.  l,the  apostle  deduces  a  comparison  from 
aunding  brass,  and  tinkling  cymbals :  perhaps  the 
liter  words  had  been  as  well  rendered  clattering 
jrmbals;  since  such  is  the  nature  of  the  instrument: 
ut,  if  we  may  suppose  that,  in  the  phrase  "sounding 
pass,"  the  apostle  alluded  to  an  instrument  cornpos- 
1  of  merely  two  pieces  of  brass,  shaken  one  aga  list 
le  other,  and  thereby  producing  a  kind  of  rattling 
ttgle,  void  of  meaning,  intensity  or  harmony,  perhaps 
^e  should  be  pretty  near  the  true  idea  of  the  passage. 


Boys,  among  ourselves,  have  such  a  kind  of  snappers , 
and  the  crotalistria  of  the  ancients  were  no  better. 

CYPRIARCHES;  that  is,  governor  of  Cyprus. 
Nicanor  has  this  title,  2  Mac.  xii.  2. 

CYPRUS,  the  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
situated  between  Cihcia  and  Syria ;  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  plunged  in  all  manner  of  luxury  and 
debauchery.  Their  principal  deity  was  Venus,  who 
had  a  celebrated  temple  at  Paphos.  The  island  lb 
extremely  fertile,  and  abounded  in  wine,  oil,  honey, 
wool,  copper,  agate,  and  a  beautiful  species  of  rock- 
crystal.  There  were  also  large  forests  of  cypreas- 
trees.  (See  Chittim.)  Of  the  cities  in  the  island, 
Paphos  and  Salamis  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  apostles  Paul  and  Barnabas  landed 
here,  A.  D.  44,  Acts  xiii.  4.  While  they  continued 
at  Salamis,  they  preached  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Jewish 
synagogues;  and  from  thence  they  visited  all  the 
cities  of  the  island,  preaching  the  gospel.  At 
Paphos,  they  found  Bar-Jesus,  a  false  prophet,  with 
Sergius  Paulus,  the  governor :  Paul  struck  Bar-Jesus 
with  blindness ;  and  the  proconsul  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. Some  time  after,  Barnabas  went  again  into 
this  island  with  John,  surnamed  Mark,  (Acts  xv.  39.) 
and  it  is  said  he  was  martyred  here,  being  stoned  to 
death  by  the  Jews  of  Salamis. 

CYRENE,  a  city  and  province  of  Libya  Pentapo- 
litana,  between  the  great  Syrtes,  and  the  Mareotis; 
at  present  called  Cairoany  in  the  kingdom  of  Barca. 
It  was  sometimes  called  Pentapolis,  from  the  five 
principal  cities  which  it  contained — Cyrene,  Apollo- 
nia,  Arsinoe,  Berenice,  and  Ptolemais.  From  hence 
came  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  father  of  Alexander  asd 
Rufus,  on  whom  the  Roman  soldiers  laid  a  part  of 
our  Saviour's  cross.  Matt,  xxvii.  32 ;  Luke  xxiii.  26. 
There  were  many  Jews  in  the  province  of  Cyrene, 
a  great  part  of  whom  embraced  the  Christi;in  reli- 
gion, though  others  opposed  it  with  much  ..'istinacy. 
Among  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  our  religion, 
Luke  reckons  those  of  this  province,  who  had  a 
synagogue  at  Jerusalem,  and  excited  the  people 
against  Stephen,  Acts  xi.  20. 

CYRENIUS,  orP.  Sulpitius  Quirinus,  (according 
to  his  Latin  appellation,)  governor  of  Syria,  Luke  ii. 
1,  2.  Very  great  difficulties  have  been  raised  on  the 
history  of  the  taxing  under  Cyrenius  ;  as  it  apjjears, 
by  history,  that  Cyrenius  was  not  governor  of  Syria 
till  nine  or  ten  years  after  our  Saviour  was  bom. 
Cyrenius  was  not  of  a  noble  family  ;  but,  by  early 
public  services,  he  obtained  the  honor  of  the  consul- 
ship of  Rome,  A.  U.  742  ;  and  he  gained  a  memora- 
ble victory  over  the  Homonadenses,  A.  U.  747,  or 
748.  Usher  thinks  he  was  then  proconsul  of  Cihcia ; 
but  others  think  he  was  .sent  into  that  province  as  an 
extraordinary  officer.  However,  having  finished  this 
war,  he  might  be  sent,  say  they,  into  Syria,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  enrolment  to  be  made  there,  A.  U.  749, 
which  is  about  the  time  fixed  by  Luke  ;  for  Herod 
died  A.  U.  750,  or  751.  Cyrenius  was  appointed 
governor  to  Caius  Caesar,  A.  U.  C.  755.  It  is  gener- 
ally admitted  that  Cyrenius  was  not  properly  govern- 
or of  Syria  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth,  though 
he  was  afterwards,  Saturninus  being  then  governor. 
Still,  however,  Cyrenius  might  have  been  associated 
with  him. 

We  should  observe  on  Luke  ii.  1,  2.  (1.)  that  the 
word  oixov^ifvr],  rendered  all  the  trorW,  sometimes  8i|[- 
nifies  only  the  whole  of  a  country,  region,  or  district; 
as  ceitainly,  Luke  xxi.  26.  and,  perhaps,  Acts  xi.  28. 
But  the  exy)res8ion  all  the  country  is  peculiarly  prop- 
er here,  because  Galilee,  as  well  as  Judea,  was  ii>- 
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•winded;  and  perhaps  all  places  where  there  were 
Jews.  (2.)  That  the  word  ajroy^dipTj,  rendered  taxings 
ihould  have  been  rendered  enrolment ;  as  a  taxation 
did  not  always  follow  such  enrolment,  though  this 
was  generally  the  prelude  to  it.  The  difficulty  lies 
in  the  word  nQwry,,  ^^Jirst;"  because  there  really  was 
a  taxation  ten  or  eleven  years  afterwards,  which,  as 
a  decisive  mark  of  subjection  to  the  Roman  power, 
was  very  mortifying  to  the  Jewish  nation.  And  to 
this  taxation  Gamaliel  alludes,  Acts  v.  37.  Dr. 
Prideaux  thought  he  had  found  traces  of  a  Roman 
census,  or  universal  assessment,  or  enrolment,  in  the 
second  census  of  Augustus ;  and  that  the  time  occu- 
pied in  making  it,  before  it  came  to  Judea,  accounts 
for  the  difference  between  the  dates  when  the  decree 
was  issued,  ante  A.  D.  8,  and  the  period  of  its  execu- 
tion, at  Jesus's  birth,  ante  A.  D.3,  or  4 ;  observing,  that 
a  census  of  the  same  kind,  made  by  William  the  Con- 
queror in  England,  (Domesday  Booke,)  was  six  years 
in  making.  Dr.  Lardner,  however,  objects,  that  the 
census  of  Augustus  was  of  Roman  citizens  only; 
whereas  this  of  Luke  is  not  so  restricted  ;  but,  evi- 
dently, included  Jewish  subjects,  and  of  every  town. 
Justin  Martyr,  in  his  first  Apology,  says  to  the  em- 
peror and  senate,  "  You  may  assure  yourselves,  (of 
the  birth  of  Jesus,  in  Bethlehem,)  from  the  census 
made  in  the  time  of  Cyrenius,  your  first  procurator 
in  Judea ;"  and  this  description  of  Cyrenius,  as  we 
■hall  see,  deserves  notice.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Origen  and  Tertullian,  appeal  to  this  census  of  Cyre- 
nius; and  the  emperor  Julian  the  Apostate  says, 
"The  Jesus  whom  you  extol,  was  one  of  Csesar's 
■ubjects.  If  you  make  a  doubt  of  it,  I  will  prove  it, 
by  and  by,  though  it  may  as  well  be  done  now :  for 
you  say  yourselves,  that  he  was  enrolled  with  his 
father  and  mother  in  the  time  of  Cyrenius."  (Apud 
Cyril,  hb.  vi.) 

Assisted  by  this  information,  we  may  combine  the 
narrative  of  Luke  into  the  following  order ;  which, 
probably,  is  not  far  from  its  true  import.  "  In  those 
daySf  C(Bsar  Augustus  issued  a  decree,  (he  being  dis- 
pleased at  some  parts  of  He-rod's  conduct,  and  mean- 
ing that  he  should  feel  his  dependence  on  the  Ro- 
man empire,)  that  the  whole  land  of  Judea  should  be 
enrolled,  as  well  persons  as  possessions,  in  order  that 
the  true  state  of  the  inhabitants,  their  families,  and 
their  value  in  property  of  every  kind,  might  be 
known  and  recorded.  Accordingly,  all  were  enrolled, 
but  the  taxation  did  not  immediately  follow  this  en- 
rolment, because  Augustus  was  again  reconciled  to 
Herod,  which  accounts  for  Josephus's  silence  on  an 
Eflsessment  not  carried  into  effect.  And  this  enrol- 
ment was  made  when  Cyrenius  the  censor  (afterwards 
better  known  under  the  title  of  Cyrenius  the  govern- 
or) was  first  sent  into  Judea ;  (Your  first  procurator  in 
Judea,  says  Justin  Martyr,  above  quoted ;)  or,  more 
exactly,  this  was  the  first  assessment,  or  enrolment,  of 
Cyrenius,  governor  of  Syria.  And  all  went  to  be  en- 
rolled, each  to  his  own  city :  and  as  the  emperor's  order 
was  urgent,  and  Cyrenius  was  known  to  be  a  man 
for  despatching  business,  even  Mary,  though  far  ad- 
vanced in  her  pregnancy,  went  toith  Joseph ;  and  while  they 
waited,  for  their  turn,  to  be  enrolled,  Mary  was  deliv- 
ered of  Jesus  ;"  and  Jesus  was  enrolled  with  Mary  and 
Joseph,  as  Julian  says  expressly,  in  the  quotation 
given  above. 

[The  difficulty  which  exists  in  Luke  ii.  2,  in  re- 
tard to  the  census  of  Cyrenius,  can  probably  never 
be  fully  removed,  because  of  the  absence  of  the 
necessary  historical  data.  The  passage  may  be 
properly  translated  thus:  "This  enrolment  was  the 


first,  while  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria."  Noi 
Cyrenius,  or  Quirinus,  was  not  proconsul  of  Syri 
until  A.  D.  7  or  8,  when,  according  to  chronologen 
our  Saviour  was  10  years  of  age  ;  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  1. 
but  Saturninus  was  proconsul  of  Syria  at  the  tim 
of  his  birth,  and  was  succeeded  by  Quintus  Varui 
The  latter  was  recalled  in  A.  D.  7,  and  was  succeed 
ed  by  Quirinus,  who  was  sent  expressly  by  the  enipe 
ror  to  take  the  census  of  the  country  and  collect  i 
tax ;  which  census  and  tax  Luke  also  mentions,  Acti 
V.  37.  The  difficulty,  therefore,  which  arises  here,  L 
of  a  twofold  nature  ;  first,  the  existence  of  such  ai 
enrolment  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth  ;  and,  second 
ly,  the  fact  of  its  having  been  niade  by  Cyreniua 
Both  of  these  facts  rest  on  the  authority  of  Luk< 
alone ;  not  being  mentioned  either  by  Josephus,  o 
by  any  profane  historian. 

In  regard  to  the  enrolment,  it  may  be  said,  tha 
it  was  probably  not  thought  of  sufficient  importance 
by  Roman  historians  to  deserve  mention  ;  being  con 
fined  to  a  remote  and  comparatively  unimportani 
province  ;  nor  was  it  perlia})S  of  such  a  nature,  aj 
would  lead  even  Josephus  to  take  notice  of  it. 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  mere  enumeration  ol 
persons,  capitum  descriptio  ;  since  the  Jews  at  this 
time  were  not  a  Roman  province,  but  were  subject 
to  Herod  the  Great,  to  whom  tliey  paid  tribute.  At 
Herod,  however,  like  the  other  allied  kings,  was  un- 
de»'  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  it  was  in  the  powei 
of  Augustus  to  require  an  enumeration  of  his  sub- 
jects; to  which,  in  this  instance,  tlie  Jews  seem  tc 
have  submitted  willingly,  since  it  involved  no  aug- 
mentation of  their  taxes,  nor  interference  with  then 
private  affairs.  But  afterwards,  when  Archelaus  hac 
been  banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  and  his  govern- 
ment had  been  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roniai 
province,  and  when  Quirinus  was  sent  from  Ronm 
to  make  a  census,  not  only  of  persons,  but  of  property, 
with  a  view  to  taxation,  the  Jews  resisted  the  meas- 
ure, and  under  the  conduct  of  Judas  and  his  asso«' 
ciate  Sadducus,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  (Sef 
Acts  V.  37.  and  Jos.  Antiq.  xviii.  1.  1.) 

In  regard  to  the  other  j)art  of  the  difficulty,  then 
have  been  several  modes  of  solution  proposed. 

1.  The  first  is  founded  on  the  suj)position,  thai 
Quirinus,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  was  joined 
with  Saturninus  in  the  government  of  Syria,  as  the 
procurator  of  that  province.  We  know  that  a  few 
years  previous  to  this  date,  Volumnius  had  thus  been 
joined  with  Saturninus  ;  and  the  two,  Saturninus  and 
Volumnius,  are  several  times  spoken  of  together  by 
Josephus,  and  are  then  equally  called  governors  of 
Syria.  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  9.  1 ;  xvi.  10.  8.)  Josephui 
does  not  mention  the  recall  of  Volumnius;  but  there 
is  certainly  the  possibility,  that  this  had  taken  place 
before  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  and  that  Quirinus, 
who  had  already  distinguished  himself,  had  been  sent 
in  his  place.  He  would  then  have  been,  under  Sa- 
turninus, a  ijf/iian',  governor,  of  Syria,  just  as  Volum- 
nius had  been;  and  just  as  Pilate  afterwards  was 
yjeuwv,  governor,  of  Judea.  That  he  should  then 
be  mentioned  here  by  Luke  as  such,  rather  than  Sa- 
turninus, is  very  naturally  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
that  he  returned,  ten  years  afterwards,  as  proconsul 
or  chief  governor,  and  held  a  second  and  more  im- 
portant census.  The  language  of  Justin  Martyr, 
above  quoted,  would  seem  to  favor  this  supposition. 
The  objection  sometimes  urged  against  this  view 
that  it  requires  the  word  ;  yr;,i/oii»j't.)  to  be  taken  in  toe 
wide  a  sense,  is  not  valid ;  because  Josephus  appliei 
the  same  word  to  the  procurators  Volumnius  and 
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Pilate.  The  only  real  objection  is,  the  silence  of  all 
other  history.  But,  although  profane  history  does  not 
affinn  the  fact  of  Cyrenius'  having  formerly  been 
procurator  of  Syria,  before  he  was  proconsul,  yet 
she  does  not  in  any  way  deny  it ;  and  we  may,  there- 
fore, safely  rest  upon  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
writer  for  the  truth  of  this  fact,  just  as  we  do  for  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  this  first  enrolment  itself. 
We  know  that,  in  all  other  respects,  his  historical 
details  are  su})ported  by  the  testimony  of  other  wri- 
tera ;  in  this  case,  his  statement  is  not  impeached  by 
any  opposing  testimony  ;  why,  then,  not  receive  it  in 
simplicity  ?  It  may  here  be  remarked  of  the  medal 
copied  under  the  article  Antioch,  by  means  of 
which  Mr.  Taylor  claims  to  have  solved  the  difficul- 
ty in  this  passage,  that  it  contains  the  names  of  Sa- 
tuniinus  and  (as  he  supposes)  Volumnius.  This, 
however,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  only  proves  just  what 
Josephiis  does,  viz.  that  they  were  spoken  of  togeth- 
er as  governors  of  Syria.  Hence  he  draws  from  this 
medal  the  inference  which  others  had  long  before 
drawn  frouj  Josephus,  that  if  Volumnius  was  so  rep- 
resented, Cyrenius  might  have  succeeded  him,  and 
also  have  been  so  represented. 

2.  According  to  another  mode  of  solution,  the 
passage  is  made  to  read  thus :  "  This  enrolment  was 
made  before  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria."  The 
advocates  of  this  view  suppose  that  Luke  inserted 
this  verse  as  a  sort  of  parenthesis,  to  prevent  his 
readers  from  confounding  this  enrolment  with  the 
subsequent  census  made  by  Quirinus.  The  positive, 
or  rather  the  superlative,  ttowti;,  is  thus  understor  d 
in  the  sense  of  the  comparative  noorioa,  and  is  ma  le 
to  govern  the  following  genitive.  That  both  the 
positive  and  superlative  are  sometimes  used  instead 
of  the  comparative,  is  no  doubt  true;  (see  Kypkeon 
John  i.  15 ;  Glassius,  Phil.  Sac.  p.  48.)  but  such  a  con- 
struction in  the  present  case  would  be,  to  say  the 
least,  harsh,  and  very  foreign  to  the  usual  simplicity 
of  Luke. 

3.  A  third  mode  is  sanctioned  by  the  names  of 
Calvin,  Valesius,  Wetstein  and  others,  and  gives  the 
sense  of  the  passage  thus, — first  changing  aihri  into 
avT-ti'.  "In  those  days,  there  went  out  a  decree 
from  Augustus,  that  the  whole  land  should  be  enrol- 
led ;  bm  tlie  enrolment  itself  was  first  made  when 
Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria."  The  supposition 
here  is,  that  the  census  commenced  under  Saturni- 
nus,  but  was  not  completed  until  10  years  after,  un- 
d(3r  Quirinus.  But  this  supposition  is  not  only  not 
supported  by  any  historical  evidence,  but  is  con- 
tradicted by  all  the  evidence  of  this  kind  that  exists. 
Josephus  not  only  does  not  mention  any  census  as  hav- 
ing been  begun  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Quirinus,  but 
he  says  that  Quirinus  was  sent  by  the  emperor  for 
the  express  purpose  of  taking  a  census,  and  speaks 
of  the  progress  and  termination  of  it,  without  a  hint 
of  its  having  been  continued  ten  years,  and  under 
three  successive  proconsuls.    (Antiq.  xvii.  1. 1.) 

The  above  are  the  more  important  solutions  which 
have  been  proposed  in  order  to  remove  the  difficul- 
ty fi*om  the  passage  before  us.  Besides  these,  some 
have  supposed  the  verse  to  be  a  marginal  gloss, 
which  has  crept  into  the  text ;  others  have  boldly  af- 
firmed that  the  sacred  writer  has  here  made  a  mis- 
take ;  and  several  others  still  have  proposed  various 
solutions,  which  have  been  adopted  only  by  them- 
selves. The  conjecture  of  Michaelis  furnishes  a  very 
good  solution,  were  it  any  thing  more  than  a  mere 
conjecture :  he  proposes  to  insert  tt^o  t?/<:  after  lyinro, 
so  diat  it  would  then  read :  *  This  was  the  first  en- 


rolment before  that  of  Cyrenius,"  &c.  But  d« 
manuscript  furnishes  any  trace  of  such  a  read- 
ing.    *R. 

CYRUS,  son  of  Cambyses  the  Persian,  and  of 
Mandane,  daughter  of  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes. 
He  was  born  in  the  king  his  father's  court,  (A.  M. 
3405,)  and  was  educated  with  great  care.  When  he 
was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  his  grandfather,  As- 
tyages, sent  for  him  to  court,  with  his  mother,  Man- 
dane. Some  time  after,  the  king  of  Assyria's  son 
invading  Media,  Astyages,  with  his  son  Cyaxares,  and 
his  grandson  Cyrus,  marched  against  him.  Cyrus 
defeated  the  Assyrians,  but  Cambyses  soon  after- 
wards recalled  him,  that  he  might  have  him  near  his 
person.  Astyages  dying,  his  son  Cyaxares,  uncle  by 
the  mother's  side  to  Cyrus,  succeeded  him  in  the 
kingdom  of  Media  ;  and  Cyrus,  being  made  general 
of  tlie  Persian  troops,  was  sent,  at  the  head  of  30,000 
men,  to  assist  Cyaxares,  whom  the  Babylonians 
were  :»reparing  to  attack.  Cyaxares  and  Cyrus  gave 
then  battle,  and  dispersed  them  ;  after  which  Cyrus 
carried  the  war  into  the  countries  beyond  the  river 
Halys,  subdued  Cappadocia,  marched  against  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  defeated  him,  and  took  Sardis  his 
capital.  Having  reduced  almost  all  Asia,  he  repassed 
the  Euphrates,  and  turned  his  arms  against  the  As- 
syrians :  having  defeated  them,  he  laid  siege  to  Baby- 
lon, which  he  took  on  a  festival  day,  after  having 
diverted  the  course  of  the  river  which  ran  through 
it.  On  his  return  to  Persia,  he  married  his  cousin,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Cyaxares.  He  afterwards 
subdued  all  the  nations  between  Syria  and  the  Red 
sea,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty  years. 

There  are  but  few  particulars  respecting  Cyrus  in 
Scripture  ;  but  what  there  are,  are  more  certain  than 
those  derived  from  other  sources.  Daniel,  in  the 
remarkable  vision,  (chap.  viii.  3,  20.)  in  which  God 
showed  him  the  ruin  of  several  great  empires,  which 
preceded  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  represents  Cyrus 
as  a  ram  which  had  two  horns,  both  high,  but  one 
rising  higher  than  the  other,  and  the  higher  coming 
up  last.  This  ram  "  pushed  westward,  and  north- 
ward, and  southward,  so  that  no  beasts  might  stand 
before  him,  neither  was  there  any  that  could  deliver 
out  of  his  hand  ;  but  he  did  according  to  his  will,  and 
became  great." — The  two  horns  signify  the  two  em- 
pires, which  Cyrus  united  in  his  person — that  of  the 
Medes  and  that  of  the  Persians.  (See  Persia.)  In 
another  place,  Daniel  compares  Cyrus  to  a  bear,  with 
three  ribs  in  its  mouth,  to  which  it  was  said,  "  Arise 
devour  much  flesh." 

Cyrus  succeeded  Cambyses  in  the  kingdom  of 
Persia,  and  Darius  the  Mede  (by  Xenophon  called 
Cyaxares,  and  Astyages  in  the  Greek  of  Daniel  xiii. 
65.)  also  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes,  and  the  em- 
pire of  Babylon.  He  was  monarch,  as  he  speaks,  of 
all  the  earthy  (Ezra  i.  1,  2  ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22,  23.) 
when  he  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  into  their  own 
country,  A.  M.  3466,  ante  A.  D.  538.  He  had  always 
a  particular  regard  for  Daniel,  and  kept  him  in  high 
offices. 

The  prophets  foretold  the  coming  of  Cyrus: 
Isaiah  (xliv.  28.)  particularly  declared  his  name, 
above  a  century  before  he  was  born.  Josephus  says, 
(Antiq.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.)  that  the  Jews  of  Babylon 
showed  this  passage  to  Cyrus  ;  and  that,  in  the  edict 
which  he  granted  for  their  return,  he  acknowledged, 
that  he  received  the  empire  of  the  world  fi*om  tha 
God  of  Israel,  and  that  the  same  God  had  descnbed 
him  Oy  name,  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  and 
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foretold  that  he  should  build  a  temple  to  him  at  Je- 
rusalem. The  taking  of  Babylon,  by  Cyrus,  is  clear- 
ly foretold  by  the  prophets,  Is.  xiii.  xiv.  xxi.  xlv.  xlvi. 
UTii.    Jer.  xxv.  12  ;1.  li.  Dan.  vii.  viii. 

Cyrus  being  a  Persian  by  his  father,  and  a  Mede 
by  his  mother,  he  is  called  in  an  oracle,  cited  by  He- 
rodotus, (lib.  i.  cap.  33,  91.)  "  a  mule :"  "  Be  afraid," 
§aid  the  oracle  to  Crcesus, "  when  the  Medes  shall  be 


commanded  by  a  mule."  And  Nebuchadnezzar 
some  time  before  his  death,  said  to  the  Babyloniani, 
I  foretell  a  misfortune,  which  none  of  your  gods  will 
be  able  to  avert :  a  Persian  mule  shall  come  against 
you,  who,  with  the  help  of  their  gods,  shall  bring  you 
into  bondage."  (Megasthenes,  apud  Euseb.  Preepar. 
lib.  ix.  cap.  41.) 
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DABBASHETH,  a  town  of  Zebulun,  Josh, 
xix.  11. 

DABERATH.  Joshua  (xix.  12.)  mentions  Da- 
berath  as  a  town  of  Zebulun,  or  on  its  borders,  but 
in  chap.  xxi.  28.  it  is  placed  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar ; 
which  tribe  ceded  it  to  the  Levites.  Josephus  calls 
it  Dabarittay  or  Darabitta,  in  the  great  plain  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Galilee  and  Samaria ;  perhaps  it  is  Dahira, 
which  Jerome  places  toward  mount  Tabor,  in  the 
district  of  Diocaesarea.  Maundrell  speaks  of  Debora 
at  tiie  foot  of  mount  Tabor. 

I.  DAGON,  a  god  of  the  Philistines.  The  Etymolo- 
gicum  Magnum  says  that  Dagon  was  Saturn  ;  others 
say,  he  was  Jupiter ;  others  say,  Venus,  whom  the 
Egyptians  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  fish  ;  be- 
cause, in  Tryphon's  war  against  the  gods,  Venus  con- 
cealed herself  under  this  shape.  (Ovid  Met.  lib.  v. 
fab.  5.)  Diodorus  Siculus  says  (lib.  ii.)  that  at  Aske- 
lon  the  goddess  Derceto,  or  Atergatis,  was  worship- 
pe<l  under  the  figure  of  a  woman,  with  the  lower 
parts  of  a  fish  ;  and  Lucian  (de  Dea  Syr.)  describes 
that  goddess,  or  Venus,  as  being  adored  under  this 
form.  There  is  an  ancient  fable,  that  ^S2avvr]g, 
(Cannes,)  who  was  half  a  man  and  half  a  fish,  came 
to  Babylon,  and  taught  several  arts :  and  afterwards 
returned  to  the  sea  ....  there  were  several  of  these 
Cannes  .  .  .  the  name  of  one  was  Odacouy  i.  e.  6  Da- 
gon (the  Dagon).  Berosus,  speaking  of  Cannes, 
Bays,  he  had  the  body  and  head  of  a  fish ;  and  above 
the  head  of  the  fish  he  had  a  human  head  ;  and  below 
the  tail  of  the  fish  he  had  human  feet.  This  is  the 
true  figure  of  Dagon.  Helladius  reports  of  Oes, 
what  Berosus  reports  of  Oannes ;  (whence  Scaliger 
thought  Oes  was  the  name  Oannes  mutilated;)  he 
says,  he  was  a  monster  who  came  out  of  the  Red 
sea.  He  had  the  head,  the  hands,  and  the  feet  of  a 
man  ;  in  the  rest  of  his  body  he  was  a  fish  :  he  first 
taught  letters  and  astronomy  to  mankind.  We  con- 
clude, then,  that  Oes  and  Oannes  are  the  same 
person  ;  an  1  that  Oannes  is   Dagon.      See  Deluge. 

A  temple  of  Dagon  at  Gaza  was  pulled  down  by 
Samson,  Judg.  xvi.  23.  In  another  at  Ashdod,  the 
Philistines  deposited  the  ark  of  God,  1  Sam.  v.  1 — 3. 
A  city  in  Judah  was  called  Beth-Dagon,  that  is,  the 
house  [or  temple]  of  Dagon  ;  (Josh.  xv.  41.)  and  an- 
other on  the  frontiers  of  Asher,  Josh.  xix.  27.  Euse- 
bius  speaks  of  a  town  called  Caphar  Dagon,  the  Field 
of  Dagon,  between  Jamnia  and  Diospolis.  Philo-Bib- 
lius,  in  his  translation  of  Sanchoniathon,  says  that  Da- 
eon  means  Siton,  the  god  of  wheat.  Dagdn  does,  in- 
deed, signify  wheat,  in  the  Hebrew  ;  but  who  is  this  god 
of  wheat.?  probably  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  agriculture 
and  plenty :  the  Hebrews  have  no  feminine  names  to 
signify  goddesses  and  Elian  informs  us,  that  among 
the  names  of  Ceres,  Siton  was  one.  Ceres  was 
the  goddess  of  wheat,"  in  her  character  of  the  in- 


ventress  and  protectress  of  agriculture.  We  find  her 
likewise  delineated  with  fish  around  her  on  some 
medals,  as  those  of  Syracuse.  In  Philo-Biblius, 
Dagon  is  brother  to  Saturn,  as  in  Greek  authors 
Ceres  is  sister  to  Saturn.  Ceres  submitted  to  the 
embraces  of  her  brother,  according  to  the  Greeks ; 
Atergatis  is  sister  to  Saturn,  according  to  Philo-Bib- 
lius. Lastly,  Ceres  is  sometimes  described  with  the 
attributes  of  Isis,  the  goddess  of  fertility  among  the 
Egyptians.  An  Egyptian  medal  represents  half  the 
body  of  a  woman  with  a  cornucopia  in  her  hands, 
the  tail  of  a  fish  bent  behind,  and  feet  like  those  of  a 
crocodile,  or  a  sea-calf  Salmasius  is  of  opinion, 
that  Dagon  is  the  same  as  Ceto.  a  great  fish.  Ceto 
the  sea-monster,  to  which  Andromede  was  exposed 
at  Joppa,  and  Derceto  the  goddess  of  the  Askelonites, 
are  the  same  deity.  Selden  thinks  Atergatis  to  be  the 
same  as  Dagon,  and  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Jldir- 
Dagan,  "magnificent  fish;"  and  Diana,  the  Per- 
sian, or  Venus,  was,  it  is  said,  changed  into  a  fish,  by 
throwing  herself  into  the  waters  of  Babylon.  There 
was  a  deep  pond  near  Askelon  filled  with  fish,  con- 
secrated to  Derceto,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  abstained,  through  superstitious  belief  that 
Venus,  having  cast  herself  into  this  pond,  was  there 
metamorphosed  into  a  fish.  [The  name  Dagon 
is  derived  from  dag,  fish,  and  signifies  a  large  fish. 
This  god  seems  originally  to  have  been  the  same 
with  Astarte.  For  fuller  information  respecting 
Dagon,  see  Selden  de  Diis  Syris,  ii.  3.  Creuzer's 
Symbolik,  ii.  12.  De  Wette,  Heb.  Jiid.  ArchseoL 
§  233.     R. 

II.  DAGON,  Dog,  or  Docus,  a  fortress  in  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  where  Ptolemy,  son  of  Abubus, 
dwelt,  and  where  he  treacherously  killed  his  father- 
in-law,  Simon  Maccabaeus,  with  Mattathias  and  Ju- 
das, his  two  sons,  1  Mac.  xvi.  11. 

DALMANUTHA,  a  city  west  of  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias, in  the  district  of  Magdala,  Matt.  xv.  39 ;  Mark 
viii.  10.  (Sec  Magdala.)  Others  suppose  it  to  have 
been  on  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  lake. 

DALMATIA,  part  of  Illyricum,  on  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  2  Tim.  iv.  10. 

DAMASCUS,  a  celebrated  city  of  Syria,  which 
was  long  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  Damascus,  or 
Aram  of  Damascus,  i.  e.  Syria  of  Damascus.  It  was  ' 
a  city  in  the  time  of  Abraham  ;  and  some  of  the  an- 
cients say  that  this  patriarch  reigned  there,  imme- 
diately after  Damascus,  its  founder.  Scripture  says 
nothing  more  of  this  city  till  David's  time  ;  when 
Hadad,  king  of  Damascus,  sending  troops  to  assist 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  was  defeated  with  the 
latter,  and  subdued  by  David,  A.  M.  2992.  Toward 
the  end  of  Solomon's  reign,  God  stirred  up  Rezin, 
son  of  Eliadah,  who  restored  the  kingdom  of  Damaji- 
cus,  and  shook  oflf  the  yoke  of  the  Jewish  king? 
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Asa,  king  of  Judah,  implored  the  help  of  Benhadad, 
•on  of  Tabrimmon,  king  of  Damascus,  against  Baa- 
sha,  king  of  Israel,  and  engaged  him,  by  subsidies,  to 
invade  his  enemy's  territories.  After  this  time,  the 
kings  of  Damascus  were  generally  called  Benhadad, 
»?hich  they  assumed  as  a  surname,  like  the  Caesars 
of  Rome.  Jeroboam  IL  king  of  Israel,  regained  the 
■UDeriority  of  Israel  over  the  kings  of  Syria.  He 
conquered  Damascus  and  Hamath,  the  two  principal 
cities  of  Syria,  (2  Kings  xiv.  25.)  but  after  the  death 
of  Jeroboam  II.  the  Syrians  reestablished  their 
monarchy.  Rezin  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Da- 
mascus ;  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Pekah, 
usurper  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  him,  made  great  havoc  in  the  territories  of  Jo- 
tham  and  Ahaz,  kings  of  Judah,  2  Kings  xvi.  5. 
Tiglath-PJleser,  however,  coming  to  the  assistance 
of  Ahaz,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Rezin,  took 
Damascus,  destroyed  it,  killed  Rezin,  and  sent 
'Jie  Syrians  into  captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates ; 
according  to  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  Isaiah 
*ind  Amos,  2  Kings  xv.  29  ;  Is.  vii.  4,  8 ;  viii.  4  ;  xxii. 
1 — 3 ;  Amos  i.  3.  Damascus,  however,  recovered 
rom  these  misfortunes;  and  it  appears,  that  Sen- 
'lacherib  took  it,  when  he  marched  against  Hezekiah, 
'8.  ix.  11.  Holofernes  also  took  it,  Judith  ii.  27. 
■fizekiel  speaks  of  it  as  flourishing,  chap,  xxvii.  11. 
./eremiah  threatens  it  with  the  attacks  of  Nebuchad- 
5iezzar,  xxv.  9;  xxvii.  8;  xlix.  23.  After  the  return 
iTom  the  captivity,  Zechariah  (ix.  1.)  foretold  several 
calamities  which  should  befall  it,  and  which,  in  all 
probability,  did  befall  it  when  it  was  conquered  by 
the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Romans 
took  it  about  A.  M.  3939,  when  Pompey  made  war 
against  Tigranes,  and  sent  MeleUus  and  Lselius 
thither,  who  seized  it.  Damascus  remained  under 
the  Roman  government  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Arabians.  Obodas,  father  of  Aretas,  king  of 
Arabia,  whom  Paul  mentions,  (2  Cor.  xi.  32.)  was 
master  of  Damascus  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  ;  but 
was  subject  to  the  Romans.  Aretas,  whose  officer 
was  governor  at  Damascus  when  Paul  came  thither, 
quarrelled  with  the  Romans,  and  was  then  at  war 
with  them,  A.  D.  37.  (See  Aretas.)  In  A.  D.  713, 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  and  miserably 
devastated.  In  1147,  it  was  besieged  by  the  crusa- 
ders, but  not  taken  ;  it  yielded  to  the  Christian  forces 
125  years  afterwards.  In  1396,  Tamerlane  besieged 
it  with  a  large  army,  some  say  a  million  of  men. 
After  a  desperate  and  prolonged  resistance,  it  yielded 
to  his  forces ;  and,  irritated  at  its  obstinate  defence, 
he  put  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword  without  mercy. 
Selim  took  it,  A.  D.  1517,  under  whose  successors, 
the  Ottoman  emperors,  it  still  continues. 

The  Arabians  call  this  city  Damasch,  or  Demeschkj 
or  Schams^  which  is  also  their  name  for  the  province. 
They  generally  believe  that  this  city  derived  its  name 
from  Demeschk  Eliezer,  Abraham's  steward,  and  that 
Abraham  was  its  founder.     Yet  some  Arabian  histo- 
rians affirm,  that  it  was  founded  and  named  by  Dem- 
ichakjson  of  Canaan,8on  of  Ham,and  grandson  of  Noah. 
Damascus  was  a  metropolitan  see  under  the  patri- 
[  arch  of  Antioch  ;  at  present  the  Greek  patriarch  of 
i  Antioch  resides  there.  The  Persian  geographer  says, 
i  that  the  field  or  plain  of  Damascus  is  one  of  the  four 
Paradises  of  the  East ;   and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
revolutions  which  have  happened  to  it,  Damascus  is 
drtill  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  Syria.     It 
IB  situated  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Libanus,  being  surrounded  by  hills,  in  the  manner  of 
«  triumphal  arch.     It  is  bounded   hv  a  river,  which 
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the  ancient!  named  ChrysorrkoaSy  as  if  it  flowed  with 
gold,  divided  into  several  canals.  The  city  ha«  still 
a  great  number  of  fountains,  which  render  it  ex- 
tremely agreeable.  Its  fertile  and  delightful  mead- 
ows, covered  with  fruits  and  flowers,  contribute,  also, 
to  its  fame.  Damascus,  says  Ibn  Haukal,  or,  as  he 
writes  it,  "  Demeshk,  is  a  chief  city ;  the  right  hand 
of  the  cities  of  Syria.  It  has  ample  territories  among 
the  mountains;  and  is  well  watered  by  streams 
which  flow  around.  The  land  about  it  produces 
trees,  and  is  well  cultivated  by  husbandmen.  This 
tract  is  called  Ghouteh.  It  extends  about  one  mer- 
hileh  by  two.  There  is  not  in  all  Syria  a  more  de- 
lightful place.  Here  is  one  of  the  largeg^  mosques 
in  all  the  land  of  the  Mussulmans,  part  of  which  was 
built  in  ancient  times,  by  the  Sabians." — He  then 
traces  this  mosque  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Jews,  the  Christians  and  the  true  behevers: 
he  adds,  "Walid  ben  Abd-al-Molk  repaired  this 
building,  beautified  it  with  pavements  of  marble,  and 
pillars  of  variegated  marble,  the  tops  of  which  were  or- 
namented with  gold,  and  studded  with  precious  stones, 
and  all  the  ceiling  he  caused  to  be  covered  with  gold:  it  is 
said  he  expended  the  revenues  of  all  Syria  in  this  work,** 

The  Via  Recta,  or  street  called  Straight,  (Acts  ix. 
11.)  extends  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  gate, 
about  a  league,  crossing  the  whole  city  and  suburbs 
in  a  direct  line.  On  both  sides  of  it  are  shops,  in 
which  are  sold  the  rich  merchandise  brought  by  the 
caravans.  Near  the  eastern  gate  is  a  house,  said  to 
be  that  of  Judah,  where  Paul  lodged  after  his  con- 
version !  There  is  in  it  a  very  small  closet,  where 
tradition  reports,  that  the  apostle  passed  three  days 
without  food,  till  Ananias  restored  him  to  sight. 
Tradition  also  says,  that  here  he  had  the  vision  re- 
ferred to,  2  Cor.  xii.  2.  About  forty  paces  from  the 
house  of  Judah,  stands  a  little  mosque,  where  Ana 
nias  is  said  to  have  been  buried.  There  is  also  in 
the  Great  Street,  or  Straight,  a  fountain,  whose  wa- 
ter is  drunk  by  the  Christians,  in  remembrance  of 
that  which  the  same  fountain  supplied  for  the  bap- 
tism of  Paul.  Near  the  eastern  gate,  on  the  south 
of  it,  is  a  kind  of  window  or  port-hole,  in  the  para- 
pet of  the  great  wall ;  by  which  tradition  says  Paul 
escaped  from  the  Jews  !  Near  the  city,  on  the  way 
leading  to  the  Turkish  burying-gi-ouud,  is  a  building 
said  to  be  that  of  Naaman  the  Syrian.  It  is  an 
hospital  for  lepers ;  and  near  it  is  a  tomb,  report- 
ed to  be  that  of  Gehazi,  servant  to  Elisha,  who,  after 
his  disgrace,  retired  to  Damascus,  where  he  died ! 

The  ancient  road  from  Jerusalem  near  Damascus 
lies  between  two  mountains,  not  above  a  hundred 
paces  distant  from  each  other :  both  are  round  at  bot- 
tom, and  terminate  in  a  point.  That  nearest  the 
great  road  is  called  Cocab,  the  star,  in  memory  of 
the  dazzling  light  which  here  appeared  to  Paul, 
The  other  mountain  is  called  Medawer  el  Cocab,  the 
circle  of  light.  Towards  the  middle  of  this  moun- 
tain is  an  old  monastery,  almost  destroyed,  of  which 
only  one  grotto  remains,  and  this  so  small  that  a  man 
can  hardly  turn  himself  in  it.  This  is  reported  to 
have  been  Paul's  shelter  after  his  conversion,  till  he 
could  make  ready  for  continuing  his  journey  to  Da- 
mascus. South-west  is  the  plain  of  Hauran,  the 
granary  of  Turkey. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  houses  in  Damas- 
cus is  mean  ;  the  internal  is  magnificent.  There  are 
many  covered  markets  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  well 
vaulted,  with  openings  from  space  to  space.  The  foot- 
ways in  the  streets  are  raised;  and  there  are  many  khans 
or  lodging  merchants  and  travellers.     The  Straight 
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Street  is  ut  present  a  covered  bazaar,  exchange,  or 
market. 

Damascus  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  cities  in 
the  Ottoman  emjiire,  and  has  many  rich  manufac- 
tures. Tlie  inhabitants  tire  witty  and  cunning ;  they 
are,  however,  polite,  and  less  o})pressed  by  the  pacha 
than  many  others.  The  Christians  are  mostly  of  the 
Greek  church,  with  a  few  Marouites.  The  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  from  100,000  to  150,000. 

jjuxAA&scua  was  highly  favored  by  the  emperor 
Julian.  It  was  a  metropohs  and  a  colony;  it  is 
lo  called  on  the  medals  of  Grordian  and  Philip ;  and 
it  appears  that  the  latter  gave  his  veteran  soldiers  es- 
tablishments in  the  city  and  its  neighborhood.  It 
was  also  made  the  capital  of  that  part  of  Coele-Syria 
which  was  called  from  it  Damasctnt.  In  the  divis- 
ion of  the  country  established  by  Constantine  and  his 
successoi-s,  it  was  included  in  Phoenicia  Libanica, 
which  had  for  its  chief  town,  Heliopolis  (Baalbek). 

[The  city  of  Damascus,  with  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, is  celebrated  by  all  travellers,  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  luxuriant  regions  in  the  world.  The 
orientals  themselves  call  it  the  Paradise  on  earth. 
Mr.Carne  gives  the  following  account  of  his  approach 
to  the  city  from  the  S.  W.  and  of  the  city  itself: 
(Letters  from  the  East,  vol.  ii.  p.  76,  seq.) 

"  On  the  following  day,  we  set  out  early,  impatient 
to  behold  the  celebrated  plain  of  Damascus.  A  large 
round  mountain  in  front  prevented  us  from  catching 
a  glimpse  at  it,  till,  on  turning  a  point  of  the  rock,  it 
appeared  suddenly  at  our  feet.  Perhaps  the  bar- 
ren ;iiid  dreary  hills  we  had  been  for  some  days  pass- 
ing, made  the  plain  look  doubly  beautiful,  and  we 
stood  gazing  at  it  for  some  time  ere  we  advanced. 
The  domes  and  minarets  of  the  sacred  city  rose  out 
of  the  heart  of  a  forest  of  gardens  and  trees,  which 
was  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  Four  or  five 
■mall  rivers  ran  through  the  forest  and  the  city,  glit- 
tering at  intervals  in  the  sun  ;  and  to  form  that  vivid 
contrast  of  objects  in  which  Asiatic  so  much  excels 
European  scenery,  the  plain  was  encircled  on  three 
of  its  sides  by  mountains  of  light  and  naked  rocks. 

"  After  descending  the  mountain,  we  were  some 
time  travelling  through  avenues  of  trees  and  gardens 
before  we  entered  the  city.  Damascus  is  seven  miles 
m  circumference  ;  the  width  is  quite  disproportioned 
to  the  length,  which  is  above  two  miles.  The  walls 
of  this,  the  most  ancient  city  in  the  world,  are  low, 
and  do  not  enclose  it  more  than  two  thirds  round. 
The  street  still  called  Straight^  and  where  St.  Paul 
is,  with  reason,  said  to  have  lived,  is  entered  by  the 
road  from  Jerusalem.  It  is  as  straight  as  an  arrow, 
a  mile  in  length,  broad,  and  well  paved.  A  lofty 
window  in  one  of  the  towers  to  the  east,  is  shown  us 
ftd  the  place  where  the  apostle  was  let  down  in  a 
basket.  In  the  way  to  Jerusalem  is  the  spot  where 
his  course  was  arrested  by  the  light  from  heaven.  A 
Christian  is  not  allowed  to  reside  in  Damascus,  ex- 
cept in  a  Turkish  dress. 

"  The  great  number  of  tall  palm  and  cypress-trees 
in  the  plain  of  Damascus  add  much  to  its  beauty. 
The  fruits  of  the  plain  are  of  various  kinds,  and  of 
excellent  flavor.  Provisions  are  cheap  ;  the  bread  is 
the  finest  to  be  found  in  the  East ;  it  is  sold  every 
morning  in  small,  light  cakes,  perfectly  white,  and 
surpasses  in  quality  even  that  of  Paris.  This  luxu- 
rious city  is  no  place  to  perform  penance  in ;  the 
paths  around,  winding  through  the  mass  of  woods 
and  fruit-trees,  invite  you  daily  to  the  most  delightful 
rides  and  walks.  Summer-houses  are  found  in  pro- 
QisioQ  ;  some  of  tho  latter  may  be  hired  for  a  day's 


use,  or  are  cmen  for  rest  and  refreshment,  and  you  si 
beneath  the  fruit-trees,  or  on  the  divan  which  opens  io 
to  the  garden.  If  one  feels  at  any  time  satiated,  he  hoM 
only  to  advEince  out  of  the  canopy  of  woods,  and 
mount  the  naked  and  romantic  heights  of  some  of 
the  mountains  around,  amidst  the  sultry  beams  of  tho 
sun,  and  he  will  soon  return  to  the  shades  and  waten 
beneath,  with  fresh  delight.  Among  the  fruits  pro- 
duced in  Damascus  are  oranges,  citrons,  and  apricota 
of  various  kinds.  The  celebrated  plain  of  roses, 
from  the  produce  of  which  the  rich  perfume  [attar 
of  roses)  is  obtained,  is  about  three  miles  from  th-* 
town ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  great  plain,  and  its  entire 
area  is  thickly  planted  with  rose-trees,  in  the  cultiva 
tion  of  which  great  care  is  taken. 

"  Our  abode  was  not  far  from  the  gate  that  con 
ducted  to  the  most  frequented  and  charming  walki 
around  the  city.  Here  four  or  five  of  the  rivers  meet 
and  form  a  large  and  foaming  cataract  a  short  distanct 
from  the  walls.  In  this  spot  it  was  pleasant  to  sit  oi 
walk  beneath  the  trees ;  for  the  exciting  sounds  and 
sights  of  nature  are  doubly  welcome  near  an  eastern 
city,  to  relieve  the  languor  and  stillness  that  prevaiL 

"We  often  went  to  the  pleasant  village  at  th« 
foot  of  the  mountain  Salehi^h.  One  of  the  stream* 
passed  through  it ;  almost  every  house  had  its  gar 
den :  and  above  the  mass  of  foliage,  in  the  midst  of 
them,  rose  the  dome  and  minaret  of  the  mosque,  and 
just  beyond,  the  gray  and  naked  cliflfs.  The  finest 
view  of  the  city  is  to  the  right  of  this  place :  a  lighi 
kiosk  stands  partly  up  the  ascent  of  the  mountain ; 
and  from  its  cool  and  upper  apartment,  the  prospect 
of  the  city,  its  woods,  plain,  and  mountains,  is  inde- 
scribably rich  and  delightful.  The  plain  in  front  is 
unenclosed,  and  its  level  extent  stretches  to  the  east 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

"  The  place  called  the  *  Meeting  of  the  Waters,*  is 
about  five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  city.     Hers 
the  river  Barrady,  which  may  be  the  ancient  Abana, 
being  enlarged  by  another  river  that  falls  into  it  about 
two  miles  off,  is  divided  into  several  streams,  whicl 
flow  through  the  plain.     The  separation  is  the  resul 
of  art,  and  takes  place  at  the  foot  of  one  or  two  rockj 
hills,  and  the  scene  is  altogether  very  picturesque 
The  streams,  six  or  seven  in  number,  are  some  of 
them  carried  to  water  the  orchards  and  gardens  of 
the   higher  grounds,  others  into  the  lower,  but  aJ 
meet,  at  last,  close  to  the  city,  and  form  the  fine  cata 
ract."     *R. 

EPHES-DAMMIM,  a    city   of  Judah,   1    Sara 
xvii.  1. 

DAMNATION,  a  word  used  among  us,  in  a  theo 
logical  sense,  to  express  a  total  loss  of  the  soul ;  or  p 
state  of  suffering  under  spiritual  punishment:  but 
this  is  not  its  proper  import  in  all  places  where  u 
occurs  in  Scripture ;  and  the  use  of  it  is  in  somr 
passages  of  our  translation  extremely  unfortunate 
We  read,  John  v.  29,  of  the  "resurrection  to  dam 
nation ;"  of  "  eternal  damnation,"  (Mark  iii.  29.) 
of  "the  damnation  of  hell,"  (Matt,  xxiii.  33.)  whers 
the  stronger  sense  of  the  word  is  exacted  by  ths 
context:  but  in  Matt,  xxiii.  14,  we  read  of  tin* 
"  greater  damnation,"  which  evidently  implies  u 
lesser  damnation ;  and  in  Rom.  xiii.  2,  1  Cor.  xi.  2^ 
and  1  Tim.  v.  12,  we  should  read  "  condemna*\on,* 
or  "judgment."  Rom.  xiv.  23,  "He  tiiat  doubtetb 
is  damned,"  should  be  read  "self-condemned,' — if 
he  eat  flesh,  or  any  thing  else  which  may  offend  • 
weak  brother. 

I.  DAN,  fifth  son  of  Jacob,  bemg  his  eldest  by 
Bilhah,  Ra^^bel's  handmaid,  Gen.  xxx.  4,  5,  Ti.    Jacob 
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alessed  Dan  in  these  words  :  (Gen.xlix.  16, 17.)  "  Dan 
shall  judge  his  people  aa  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the 
path,  (see  Serpent,  Cerastes^)  that  biteth  the  horse's 
nee  la,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backward  ;"  mean- 
ing that,  though  this  tribe  was  not  the  most  powerful 
or  the  most  celebrated  in  Israel,  it  would,  notwith- 
standing, produce  one,  who  should  be  the  prince  of 
his  people  ;  which  prediction  was  accomplished  in 
Samson,  who  was  of  Dan.  Dan  had  but  one  son, 
named  Hushim,  (Gen.  xlvi.  23.)  notwithstanding 
which,  when  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt,  this 
tribe  contained  62,700  men,  Numb.  i.  39. 

The  tribe  of  Dan  possessed  a  very  rich  and  fertile 
soil,  between  the  tribe  of  Judah  east,  and  the  country 
of  the  Philistines  west;  but  the  limits  of  their  land 
were  narrow,  because  it  was  only  part  of  the  territo- 
ries of  Judah  divided  from  the  rest.  For  their  suc- 
cess in  enlarging  their  territories,  see  Judges  xviii. 

II.  DAN,  originally  called  Laish,  (Judg.  xviii.)  a 
town  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Israel,  in  the  tribe 
of  Naplitali.  "  From  Dan  to  Beershebai,"  denotes  the 
two  extremities  of  the  land  of  promise,  Dan  being 
llie  northern  city,  and  Beersheba  the  southern  one. 
Dan  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Libanus,  on  the 
spring  of  Dan,  or  Jordan.  Several  authors  have 
thought  that  the  river  Jordan  took  its  name  from  the 
Hebrew  Jor^  a  spring,  and  Dan^  a  town  near  its  source. 
^See  Jordan.)  Dan  lay  four  miles  from  Paneas,  to- 
wards Tyre,  though  some  have  confounded  it  with 
Paneas.  Here  Jeroboam  set  up  one  of  his  golden 
calves,  1  Kings  xii.  29.  Dan  was  afterward  called 
Daphne^  2  Mac.  iv.  33. 

DANIEL,  called  Belteshazzar  by  the  Chaldeans, 
a  prophet,  descended  trom  tlieTToyal  family  of  David, 
who  was  curried  captive  to  Babylon,  when  very 
young,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Ju- 
dah, A.  M.  3398.  He  was  chosen,  with  his  three 
companions,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  to  re- 
side in  Nebuchadnezzar's  court,  where  he  received 
a  suitable  education,  and  made  great  progress  in  all 
the  sciences  of  the  Chaldeans,  but  declined  to  pollute 
himself,  by  eating  provisions  from  the  king's  table, 
Dan.  i.  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  dreamed  of  a  large 
■tatue,  composed  of  several  metals,  which  was  beaten 
to  pieces  by  a  stone,  and  believing  this  dream  to  be 
prophetical,  was  very  solicitous  to  have  it  explained ; 
but  having  lost  the  recollection  of  it,  he  insisted  that 
Jie  Magi  should  not  only  interpret  its  meaning,  but 
recall  it  to  his  mind  ;  this  being  impossible,  they  were 
condemned  to  death.  Daniel  recovered  and  explain- 
ed the  dream  ;  and  was,  as  a  reward,  established 
Sovemor  of  the  province  of  Babylon,  and  chief  of  the 
lagi,  ii.  14 — 48.  Another  time,  Nebuchadnezzar 
having  dreamed  of  a  large  tree  cut  down,  yet  so  that 
its  root  remained  in  the  earth,  Daniel  explained  it  of 
the  king  himself,  whose  fate  it  prefigured.  (See 
Nebuchadnezzar.)  In  the  reign  of  Belshazzar, 
Daniel  had  a  vision  of  four  beasts,  which  represented 
the  four  great  empires  of  the  Chaldeans,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  or,  rather,  the 
Seleucidae  and  Lagidse,  Dan.  vii.  In  the  follow- 
ing chapter,  he  saw  in  vision  a  ram  and  a  he-goat ; 
(the  ram  denoted  Darius  Codomannus,  the  last  king 
of  Persia,  and  the  he-goat  denoted  Alexander  the 
Great;)  the  ram  was  overcome,  and  the  he-goat  be- 
came irresistibly  powerful.  (See  Darius.)  He  de- 
scribes, also,  the  successors  of  Alexander ;  and  partic- 
ularly the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes ;  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  him ;  and 
the  victories  of  the  Maccabees.     It  was  to  this  mon- 


arch that  Daniel  explained  the  import  of  tlie  myste* 
riouB  writing  on  the  wall.  (See  Belshazzar.)  Bel- 
shazzar, being  killed  on  the  night  in  which  lie  had 
profaned  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Darius  the  Mede,  (Dan.  v.  A.  M.  3449,)  who 
promoted  Daniel  above  all  his  governors,  and  de- 
signed to  give  him  the  general  administration  of  his 
kingdom.  This  mark  of  favor,  however,  excited 
envy  in  the  governors,  who  prevailed  upon  the  king 
to  issue  an  edict,  forbidding  every  man,  during  a 
time,  to  solicit  any  thing  from  God  or  man,  except 
from  the  king.  Daniel,  continuing  his  prayers  to 
God,  setting  his  face  towards  Jerusalem,  wjis  im- 
peached to  the  king,  who  was  obliged  to  enforce  the 
unalterable  law,  and  order  him  to  be  thrown  into  the 
lions'  den.  Early  the  next  morning,  Darius  went 
thither,  and,  finding  Daniel  safe,  commanded  him  to 
be  taken  out,  and  his  accusers,  with  their  wives  and 
families,  to  be  thrown  to  the  lions,  chap.  vi. 

Daniel,  having  read  in  Jeremiah  that  seventy  years 
would  be  accomplished  in  the  desolation  of  Jerusa- 
lem, prayed  and  fasted,  to  receive  the  explanation 
of  this  period  of  time.  After  his  devotion,  the  angel 
Gabriel  appeared  to  him,  and  revealed  something  of 
much  greater  importance,  even  the  death  and  sacri 
fice  of  the  Messiah  ;  which  was  to  happen  after 
seventy  weeks  of  years,  chap.  ix.  (See  Artaxerxes 
LoNGiMANUs.)  In  the  third  year  of  Cyrus's  reign  in 
Persia,  which  coincides  with  the  first  year  of  Darius 
at  Babylon,  Daniel  had  another  remarkable  vision,  in 
which  the  angel  Gabriel  discovered  to  him,  in  a 
manner  almost  as  clear  as  if  he  had  related  a  history, 
what  was  to  happen  in  Persia,  after  Cyrus,  (chap,  x.) 
viz.  the  coming  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  over- 
throw of  the  Persian  empire,  the  Greek  dominion  in 
Asia,  the  continued  wars  between  the  kingdoms  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  the  persecutions  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  the  destruction  of  that  persecuting  prince, 
nd  the  victory  and  happiness  of  the  saints,  chap.  xL 
After  the  death  of  Darius  the  Mede,  Cyrus  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  Persians  and  Medes ;  and  Daniel 
continued  to  enjoy  great  authority. 

The  reputation  of  Daniel  was  so  great,  even  in  his 
life-time,  that  it  became  a  proverb.  "  Thou  art  wiser 
than  Daniel,"  says  Ezekiel,  (xxviii.  3.)  ironically,  to 
the  king  of  Tyre  :  and  in  chap.  xiv.  14,  20,  God  says, 
"Though  these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job, 
were  in  it,  they  should  deliver  but  their  own  souls 
by  their  righteousness."  He  enjoyed  the  favor  of 
the  princes  whom  he  served,  with  the  aflfection  of 
the  people,  to  his  death  ;  and  his  reputation  was 
immortal. 

Formerly,  some  of  the  Jews  showed  an  inclination 
to  exclude  Daniel  from  among  the  prophets,  because 
his  predictions  were  too  clear  and  express  for  Jesus 
being  the  Messiah,  and  fixed  with  too  much  precision 
the  time  of  his  coming.  Our  Saviour,  however,  bears 
testimony  to  his  prophetic  character.  Matt.  xxiv.  15. 

It  is  believed  that  Daniel  died  in  Chaldea,  being 
probably  detained  there  by  his  high  employments  in 
the  Persian  empire.  Epiphanius  says  he  died  at 
Babylon  ;  and  this  sentiment  is  followed  by  most 
historians.  Others  think  he  died  at  Shushan,  or  Susa. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  relates,  that  his  monument  was 
shown  at  Chuzestan,  which  is  the  ancient  Susa. 

Among  Daniel's  writings,  some  have  at  all  times 
been  esteemed  canonical ;  others  have  been  contest- 
ed. Whatever  is  written  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  is 
generally  acknowledged  as  canonical  both  by  Jews 
and  Christians ;  but  there  has  been  constant  opposi- 
tion to  those  parts  which  are  extant  only  in  Greek 
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B8  the  history  of  Susanna,  and  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
The  first  twelve  chapters  of  Daniel  are  written  partly 
in  Hebrew,  partly  in  Chaldee.  He  writes  Hebrew 
where  he  deUvers  a  simple  narrative  ;  but  he  relates 
in  Chaldee  his  conversations  with  the  Magi,  and 
Nebuchadnezzar's  edict,  published  after  the  inter- 
pretation of  his  dream  of  the  golden  image.  This 
■hows  the  extreme  accuracy  of  this  prophet,  who 
relates  the  very  words  of  those  persons  whom  he  in- 
troduces as  speaking.  The  Greek  which  we  have  of 
Daniel  is  Theodotion's ;  that  of  the  LXX  has  been 
long  lost.  Porphyry  asserted,  tliat  the  prophecies 
which  we  receive  as  Daniel's  were  falsely  ascribed 
to  him ;  and  that  they  were,  in  fact,  histories  of  past 
events.  But  that  Daniel  lived  at  Babylon  long  be- 
fore Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  there  wrote  the 
prophecies  ascribed  to  him,  cannot  reasonably  be 
contested. 

The  rabbins  maintain  that  Daniel  ought  not  to  be 
ranked  among  the  prophets  for  two  reasons ;  {1.)  be- 
cause he  did  not  live  in  the  Holy  Land,  out  of  wnich 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  they  say,  does  not  reside  ;  (2.] 
because  he  spent  his  life  in  a  court,  in  honor  ana 
pleasure  ;  contrary  to  the  other  prophets.  Some  add, 
that  he  was,  personally,  a  eunuch,  and,  therefore,  ex- 
cluded from  the  congregation  ;  for  which  o})inion 
they  quote  the  words  of  Isaiah  to  Hezekiah,  (2  Kings 
XX.  18.)  "  And  of  thy  sons — shall  they  take  away ; 
and  they  shall  be  eunuchs,  in  the  palace  of  the  king 
of  Babylon."  Many  of  the  Jews,  therefore,  place  his 
writings  among  the  HagiographcL,  as  of  much  less 
authority  than  the  canonicaJ  Scriptures. 

There  are  two  or  three  things  appertaining  to  this 
eminent  prophet,  which  could  not  be  noticed  in  their 
proper  place,  without  breaking  the  thread  of  the  nar- 
rative, but  which  we  may  not  pass  over  without 
remark. 

A  title  given  to  the  prophet  in  chap,  v  12. — "an 
mntier  of  knots" — though  it  may  appear  strange  to  us, 
was  highly  expressive  of  the  powers  of  his  mind ; 
and,  as  we  learn  from  sir  John  Chardin,  is  not  un- 
known at  present  in  the  East. 

The  patent  given  to  sir  John  by  the  king  of  Persia, 
is  addressed — "  To  the  Lords  of  Lords,  who  have  the 
presence  of  a  lion,  the  aspect  of  Deston;  the  princes 
who  have  the  stature  of  Tahem-ten-ten,  who  seem  to 
be  in  the  time  of  Ardevon,  the  regents  who  carry  the 
majesty  of  Ferri  hours;  the  conquerors  of  kingdoms, 
luperintendents  that  unloose  all  manner  of  knots,  and 
who  are  under  the  ascendant  of  Mercury,"  &-c.  In 
his  explanation,  sir  John  says,  it  is,  in  the  original, 
tcho  unloose  all  sorts  of  knots. — The  Persians  rank  all 
penmen,  books,  and  writings,  under  Mercury,  whom 
they  call  Attared ;  and  hold  all  people  born  under  that 
planet,  to  be  endued  with  a  refined,  penetrating,  clear- 
sighted, and  subtile  wit.  Now,  on  turning  to  Daniel 
V.  12,  it  will  be  observed  with  what  accurate  coinci- 
dence to  these  principles  the  queen  describes  the 
prophet:  "In  all  respects  an  abundant  spirit,  and 
knowledge,  and  understanding,  which  manifests  it- 
self in  his  interpreting  dreams,  and  explaining  intri- 
cate enigmas,  and  untying  of  knots,  is  found  in 
Daniel."  We  gather  from  this  comparison,  that  as 
superintendents  (of  provinces)  are  described  as  un- 
Hers  of  knots,  and  Daniel  is  thus  described,  he  was, 
or  had  been,  a  superintendent.  Daniel  had  been 
made  governor  of  the  province  of  Babylon  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar ;  as  he  is  not  so  described  on  this  occa- 
sion, it  is  every  way  probable  he  was  not  now  in  that 
office,  yet  the  queen  continues  his  titles  to  him. 

7%«  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks  may  justify,  l)y 


its  importance,  a  few  remarks,  oy  way  of  elucidatiob 
Part  of  it  is  thus  rendered  in  our  translation : — "  Af- 
ter threescore  and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut 
off,  but  not  for  himself''  c.  ix.  26. 

The  passage  contains  two  expressions  for  exami> 
nation;  the  first  is,  the  term  *^ Messiah"  The  Jews 
insist,  with  all  their  might,  that  this  term  must  not  be 
restricted  to  a  single  individual,  but  means,  "  proper- 
ly, the  whole  class,  or  race  of  those  who  were  anointed, 
whether  kings  or  priests." — That  is  to  say,  the  legal 
exercise  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  functions ;  or  the  just 
title  to  the  office  and  power  of  government,  in  both 
its  branches.  But  observe,  (1.)  This  sense  arises,  in 
some  degree,  from  the  placing  of  a  point  in  the  se.n- 
tence  ;  (2.)  that  it  is  no  new  principle ;  for  both  Eu- 
sebius  and[  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  by  "  Messiah  the 
Prince,''''  in  verse  25,  understand  an  anointed  governor^ 
or  settled  government;  and  Eusebius  expressly  ex- 
plains it  to  be,  the  series  and  succession  of  the  high- 
priests  who  held  the  govenmient  till  Herod's  time 
There  is  some  difference  among  translators  m  ren- 
dering the  words  Messiah  the  Prince. — Our  present 
Septuagint,  which  is  Theodotion's  translation,  says 
XQtoTov  ijYUfins,  the  Christ  the  governor ;  or  the  anointed 
governor :  Arias  Montanus  says,  unctem  ducem,  the  an- 
ointed leader :  TertuUian,  and  the  Vulgate,  say,  Chris- 
tum ducem :  Castalio  says,  Messiam  principem,  like  our 
English  version  :  Tremellius  says,  Chnstum  anteces- 
sorem,  the  anointed  antecessor,  or  leader.  These  versions 
evidently  refer  to  a  particular  person  preemment  of 
a  whole  series,  all  of  which  series  might  be  anointed, 
but  this  person  distinguishedly.  This  is  very  similar 
to  what  Mr.  Taylor  has  suggested  ; — that  the  united 
claims  of  the  two  Jewish  branches  of  royalty  centred 
in  the  one  person  of  Jesus,  so  that  he  was,  as  it  were, 
doubly  anointed — anointed  from  each  line  of  descent. 
(See  Genealogy.)  This  view  of  the  passage  com- 
bines the  notion  of  a  continued  line  of  persons,  le- 
gally entitled  to  the  government,  with  that  of  an 
individual  especially  entitled  to  govern.  But  our 
attention  is  more  particularly  directed  to  the  latter 
phrase  of  the  passage  quoted,  which  our  translators 
have  rendered,  "6wf  not  for  himself^  That  this 
translation  was  well  intended  we  cannot  doubt ;  but 
it  is  not  the  customary  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words. 
Theodotion  renders  them — the  anointing  shall  be 
destroyed,  and  no  judgment  shall  be  in  it.  Aquila — 
the  anointed  sliall  he  destroyed  {xul  ovx  ianv  avro^)  and 
shall  have  nothing :  Syrnmachus — the  anointed  shall 
be  cut  off,  (xat  oT'x  viiuoLfi.  af'Trr),)  and  there  shall  bt 
nothing  to  him :  Vulgate — et  non  erit ;  and  he  shall 
not  he:  TertuUian — the  anointing  shall  be  extirpated, 
and  sludl  not  be.  The  phrase  commonly  signifies, 
shall  be  no  more  ;  or  a  total  and  entire  loss — cessation 
— without  any  continuity  or  renewal.  This  is,  then, 
in  other  words,  the  very  sentiment  of  the  venerable 
Jacob :  "  Shiloh  shall  be  destroyed" — the  power  of 
government  shall  sink  in  him  whose  especial  right  it  is : 
this  is  the  very  sentiment  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel : 
"The  diadem,  the  crown,  the  legal  right  of  govern- 
ment, shall  first  be  overturned,  and  then  shall  be 
destroyed  with  him  whose  right  it  15,"  ch.  xxi.  27. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  prophet  does  but  connect  with 
a  prefixed  period  of  time  that  event  which  the  dying 
Jacob  left  at  large  ;  and  that  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  do, 
as  it  were,  echo  the  indications  of  each  other.  All 
agree,  from  the  earliest  notice  of  any  government  to 
be  established  in  Judea,  down  to  the  time  when  the 
character  of  that  government  was  ascertained  and 
experienced,  that  when  that  j)articul8r  j)erson,  whose 
legal   title,  whose  just   pretensions,  whose   specific 
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claims,  miglit  excite  the  most  animated  hopes,  the 
most  fervid  exjiectations — when  he  should  come— 
the  issue  would  disappoint  hope  and  expectation  : — 
which  would  behold  their  object  sink  in  destruction, 
and  the  accomplishment  of  their  prolonged  anxieties 
annihilated  in  utter  impossibility !     See  Shiloh. 

Hieroglyphic  animals. — Among  the  figures  which 
Le  Bruyn  has  copied  from  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  in 
Persia,  there  are  some  which  seem  remarkably  coin- 
cident with  the  purport  of  certain  passages  in  the 
prophet  Daniel.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  era 
of  these  ruins,  which  are  universally  considered  bm 
having  formed  a  palace  of  the  Persian  kings.  Prob- 
ably it  is  assuming  too  much  to  attribute  them  to 
Cyrus  ;  but  if,  as  is  stated,  they  may  date  soon  after 
that  monarch,  they  will  be  sufficiently  ancient  to 
justify  the  use  we  propose  to  make  of  them.  The 
palace  of  Persepolis  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  the 
Great;  yet,  from  its  remaining  ruins,  we  infer  its 
former  grandeur.  Among  its  ornaments  are  several 
hundred  figures,  sculptured  on  the  wall  in  basso 
relievo.  Some  of  them  are  certainly  of  a  religious 
naf.ure  ;  others  are  emblematical ;  of  these,  several 
have  greatly  the  appearance  of  being  political  em- 
olems,  commemorating  past  events,  which,  being 
flattering  to  the  Persian  kings,  they  wished  to  per- 
jetuate  the  memory  of  Under  this  aspect  they 
justify  examination.  Le  Bruyn  gives  the  following 
account  of  some  of  them  : — 

"  These  portals  are  twenty-two  feet  and  four  inches 
in  depth,  and  thirteen  feet  and  four  inches  in  breadth. 
In  the  inside,  and  on  each  pilaster,  is  seen  a  large 
figure  in  low  relief,  and  almost  as  long  as  the  pilas- 
ter; with  a  distance  of  twenty-two  feetfi*om  the  fore 
to  the  hinder  legs,  and  a  height  of  fourteen  feet  and 
a  half.  The  heads  of  these  animals  are  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  their  breasts  and  fore  feet  project  from 
the  pilaster.  Their  bodies  are,  likewise,  greatly  dam- 
aged." ..."  The  figures  in  the  two  first  portals  very 
much  resemble  a  horse,  both  before  and  behind,  only 
the  head  seems  to  be  Hke  that  of  an  ape  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  tail  has  no  great  similitude  to  that  of  a  horse  ;  but 
this  may  be  imputed  to  the  ornaments  which  are 
fastened  to  it,  and  were  much  used  among  the  an- 
cient Persians."  .  .  .  .  "  Under  a  portal  to  the  west,  is 
the  figure  of  a  man  hunting  a  bull,  who  has  one  horn 
in  his  forehead,  which  is  grasped  by  the  man's  left 
hand,  while  his  right  plunges  a  large  dagger  into  the 
belly  of  the  bull.  On  the  other  side,  the  figure  of 
another  man  clasps  the  horn  with  his  right  hand, 
and  stabs  the  beast  with  his  left.  The  second  portal 
discovers  the  figure  of  a  man  carved  in  the  same 
manner,  with  a  deer  that  greatly  resembles  a  lion, 
having  a  horn  in  his  forehead,  and  wings  on  the 
body.  The  same  representations  are  to  be  seen  under 
the  portal  to  the  north,  with  this  exception,  that,  in- 

Emblematical  Representation. 

1.  I  saw  a  lion, 

2.  Having  eagle's  wings ; 

3.  The  wings  were  plucked  ; 

4.  It  was  raised  from  the  ground, 

5.  Made  to  stand  on  its  feet  as  a  man, 

Z.  A  man's  heart  [intellect)  was  given  to  it 
Dan.  chap.  vii. 

Does  not  this  sculpture  represent  the  destruction  of 
this  metaphorical  hon  ?  The  ideas  are  remarkably 
coincident;  they  differ  but  as  the  language  of  ■cii]i>- 
ture  necessarily  differs  from  that  of  poetry. 


stead  of  the  deer,  there  is  a  great  lion,  which  a  maa 
holds  by  the  mane."  .  .  .  .  "  There  are  also  two  other 
figures  on  each  side,  in  the  two  niches  to  the  south, 
one  of  which  grasps  the  horn  of  a  goat  with  one 
hand,  while  the  other  rests  on  the  neck  of  that  ani- 
imal."  .  ..."  In  one  of  these  portals,  to  the  east,  we 
observed  the  figure  of  a  man  encountering  a  lion ; 
and  in  another  compartment,  a  man  fighting  with  a 
bull.  We  likewise  beheld,  under  the  two  portals  tc 
the  west,  several  figures  of  lions,  one  of  which  is 
represented  with  wings."  .  .  .  .  "  The  Si)anish  ambas- 
sador was  persuaded,  that  the  animal  attacked  by  the 
lion,  on  the  staircase,  represents  an  ox,  or  a  bull ; 
but  I  rather  think  it  intended  for  a  horse  or  an  ass. 
This  particular  piece  of  sculpture  is  no  more  than  a 
hieroglyphic,  representing  virtue  victorious  over  force ; 
and  everv  one  knows,  that  the  ancient  Persians  and 
Egyptians  concealed  their  greatest  mysteries  under 
equivocal  figures,  as  Heliodorus  observes.  As  all 
these  animals,  therefore,  are  represented  with  horns, 
which  are  not  natural  to  them,  some  mystery  must 
certainly  be  intended  by  that  sculpture  ;  and  this  sup- 
position seems  the  more  reasonable,  because  it  is  well 
known  that  horns  were  anciently  the  emblem  of 
strength,  and  even  of  majesty  itself."  .  ..."  I  take 
the  other  figure,  which  encounters  a  lion,  and  is  hab- 
ited hke  a  Mede,  to  be  a  hieroglyphic  ;  because  the 
Egyptians,  from  whom  the  Persians  borrowed  sev- 
eral customs,  represented  strength  and  fortitude  by 
the  figure  of  a  lion.  The  reader  may  consult  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  with  relation  to  this  particular.  It  may 
likewise  be  intended  for  a  real  combat,  the  Medes 
and  Persians  having  been  very  fond  of  encountering 
animals,  as  Xenophon  observes  in  his  '  Institution  of 
Cyrus.'  Those  who  are  versed  in  antiquity  may 
judge  of  these  figures  as  they  think  proper." 

It  is  evident  from  these  extracts,  that  Le  Bruyn 
had  no  fixed  opinion  as  to  what  these  figures  repre- 
sent. Without  controverting  what  he  offers,  Mr. 
Taylor  thus  proposes  his  own  conceptions.  One  of 
these  figures  "represents  a  man  who  has  seized  a 
lion  with  one  hand  :  in  his  other  hand  he  holds  a 
sword,  as  if  drawn  back,  in  order  to  plunge  it  the 
more  forcibly  into  the  body  of  the  lion ;  the  lion  is 
Hfted  up  from  the  earth,  and  stands  upright  on  its 
hind  legs ;  he  looks  behind  him,  as  if  fearing  harm 
from  thence.  This  lion  is  partly  clothed  with  feath- 
ers ;  and  these,  from  their  size,  &c.  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  eagle's  feathers:  his  feathers  seem  to 
be  diminishing ;  at  least,  he  is  by  no  means  so  fiill  of 
feathers  as  another  figure  adjoining.  The  man,  fix>m 
his  cap,  &c.  is  doubtless  a  person  of  distinction  ;  in 
fact,  a  Persian  king,  victorious  over  a  power  denoted 
by  a  lion  ;  but  possessed  of  the  additional  strength 
and  celerity  of  an  eagle.  The  correspondence  of 
events  is  thus : — 

Historical  Narration. 

1.  The  Babylonian  empire: 

2.  Nineveh  added  to  it — but, 

3.  Nineveh  almost  destroyed  at  the  fall  of  Sar- 

danapalus : 

4.  Again  raised,  but  by  artificial  means, 

5.  To  stand  in  an  unnatural  posture, 

6.  Through  the  policy  and  good  management 

of  Its  king ;  perhaps  Nebuchadnezzar. 

"  Another  of  these  sculptures  also  represents  a  maa, 
certainly  no  less  a  personage  than  a  king,  who  with 
one  hand  seizes  the  [single]  horn  of  an  animal,  which 
he  has  attacked;  while,  with   the  other  hand,  hm 
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|)lunges  a.  eWQEdi^fnto  its  belly.  This  animal  has  the, 
i)ody,  foro  le^^hd  l^eadof  a  beast ;  he  is  als6  great- 
Jy- clothed  wth  feathers,  had  wiDgs,  and  birds'  legs, 
4a  whicl^  be  stands  upright.  He  seems  to  make  a 
stout  resistancoi 

"It  i*  n«rtjc^s^ ip d)ptermiiie  :^at  beast?? titir^^  rap- 
i»serited,  Inu  ji- secmj*  to  1)^  clear  tlwit  ttn*  kii)j?  is 
breakifjg  4rtf  (t«Uig|e'].horrh,  (power,)  and  jt^stiroyilt^  «. 
It  probably  allude:*  (d  s<jt(i;ie  i»rovii^<je.v<)l**{h<!^  Persian 
enupirl^'  iicqiiired  by  vii^^rf%  jiiid  itttt^t  nivtiy  the 
other  eiublenisin.  this  palace  havfe  fimihii:  rOjt*?rcUi:e  : 
for  we  Ivaru  ir.Oiu.  0iodorus>v  tiiat  4MiJitivr)>JttMioj»s of' 
ihe  Ki^yptian  tuOuarchs;  were  reprceeiUrtl  on  tlietcm^ 
pies  aiid  palaces  6t  K^ypt  f,  ami  wc  may  iairly  pre* 
;siinie  that  the  vanity  ot  Pf'rsia.  would  not  be  mferior 
|p  that  of  Egypt/'  Mr.  Tayl6l-'$  opiriioTi  is,  that  the4»c 
iigui-es  represent  the  king^  or  the  deity,  nnder  whose 
auspices  the  king  oon(iuered,  by  whom  the  neighhor- 
itig  powers,  allegcVrizod  by  these  figurative  beasts, 
;1iVere  Subdued ;  and  that  these  are  sdlusions  to  diich 
actions:  Init  liiS; opinion  goes  no  further,  thaii  to  ac- 
knowledge theit*  tf>incidence  witii  the  atiim&Is  de- 
scribed by  the  pfophef 'Diuiiel ;  whose  emblems  are 
not  only  justified  by  the  comparison,  but  it  is  proved, 
also,  thatsuch  national  allegories  were  in  use  at  diat 
time,  ftntl  were  then  well  known  and  publicly  ad- 
*nitt<ed.- 

ft  is  remarkable,  that  Daniel  does  not  determine 
the  species  of  the  fqjiirrh  beasJ  in  his  vision;  perhaps 
because  its  insignia  were  iheu  unknown  iu  so  distant 
Q  region  as  Persia. 

That  ancient  opponent  of  Christianity,  Porphyry, 
affirmed  that  the  book  of  Damc^  wtm  a  history  writ- 
ten figuratively  qfler  the  events  it  refers  lo  had  hap- 
pened; even  after  Antiochus  Epiphancs,  and  long 
after  tlie  empire  of  the  Greeks ;  and  Eicbhorn  and 
others  adopt  his  notioti ;  but,  as  the  emblems  on  tliis 
palace  are,  at  all  evocniij,  prior  to  Alexander,  who  de- 
stroyed them,  and  have  no  Greek  allusions  among 
them,  their  antiquity  becomes  a  voucher  for  the  an- 
tiquity of  Daniel,  with  whom  iliey  coincide  so  remark- 
ably ;  and  if  tlie  antiquity  of  Daniel  be  established, 
his  prophetic  character  follows  of  coui-se.  The 
reader  will  rcflju't  on  the  importance  of  establishing 
the  antiquity  of  Daniel ;  since  our  calculations  of  the 
tinie  of  the  Messiah's  coming,  &c.  originate  from 
him,  who  remarkably,  clearly,  and  systematv.alty^ 
calcidates  the  periods  ajid  elates. of  following  events. 

Mr.  Taylor  further  suggests,  that  the  reason  why 
Daniel' ralcnlaieia  so  sysftmati rally ^  |>crhap8  was,  be- 
cause he  dwelt  in  Babylon,  where  a  new  era  had 
lately  been  established,  which  we  call  that  of  Nabo- 
nassar:  this  Ibrmed  a  fixed  point,  of  which  Daniel's 

t>rofi(iehcy  in  Chaldean  studies  enabled  him  to  avail 
limsolf.    No  such  era  was  as  yet  adopted  in  Greece, 
Judcn,  or  Syria^ 

I.  DARUiSTHK  MEDE.  spoken  ofTn  Dnniel, 
(chap.  V.  31 ;  i\\  1  \%\.  l.jwas  son  of  Astyages,  king 
of  the  Meilr^,  and  brotht^r  of  Mandace,  mother  ot" 
Cyrus,  and  Amyir,  the  mother  of  EvU-merodach  and 
grandmolhrr  of  Belshazzar  t  thus  he  was  uncle,  by 
the  mother's  aide,  to  Evil-merodach  and  to  Cyrus. 
The  Ht^hrew  generally  calls  him  Dariavcsch^  or 
Darius;  ihe  LXX,  Ariaxerxest  and  Xenoplion^ 
Cyaxnres.     See  Astt  ag£s  II. 

II.  DARIUS  CODOMANNUS  was  one  of  the 
most  handsome , men  in  the  Persian  empire ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  brave  and  generous  of  the 
Persian  kings.  "  Alexander  the  Great  defeated  Darius 
several  times,  and  at  length  subverted  the  Persian 
monarchy,  after  it  had  been  established  206  years. 


Dariws  was  killed  by  his  own  genemls,  after  a  short 
reign  of  six  years.  Thus  weve  verified  tlie  proplv^ 
cies  of  Daniel,  (chap,  viii.)  who  had  foretold  the  e^ 
largement  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  under  the  sym- 
bol of  a  ram,  butting  witli  its  horns  westward, 
northwayd,  and  southward,  which  nothing. could 
resist:  snd  its  destruction,  by  a  goat  ha\ing  a  very 
large  horn  between  his  eyes,  (Alexander  the  Great,] 
coming  froni  the  West,  and  overrunning  the  worla 
without  touching  the  eiu'th^  Springing  forward  witii 
impetuosity,  he  ran  .-igainsi  the  ram  with  all  his  force, 
attacked  him  with  fury,  broke  his  two  horns,  and 
trampled  him  under  foot,  without  anyone  being  able 
to  rescue  him.  Nothing  can  be  added  ro  the  qX^vlt- 
ness  of  these  prophecies. 

DARKNP2SS,  obscurity.  *•  Darkiiess  was  upon 
tITe  fare  of  the  deep,"  (Gen.  i.2,)  that  is,  chaos  was  im- 
mei"se(1  in  thick  darkness,  because  light  was  withheld 
froiri  it.  The  most  terrible  darkness  was  that  brou|^ht 
on  Egypt  as  a  plague  ;  it  was  so  thick  as  to  be,  as  it 
were,  palpable  ;  so  horrible,  that  no  one  durst  stir  out 
of  his  place;  and  so  lasting,  that  it  endured  three 
days  and  tlirce  nights,  Exod.  x.  21,  22;  Wisd.  xvii. 
2,  3.  The  darkness  at  our  Saviour's  death  began  at 
the  sixth  hour,  or  noon  ;  and  ended  at  the  tliird  hour, 
or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Thus  it  lasted  a! 
most  the  whole  time  he  was  on'the  cross ;  compare 
Matt,  xxvii.  46,  with  John  xix.  14,  and  Mark  xv.  25. 
Sofiie  ore  of  opinion,  tiiat  this  darkness  covered 
Judea  only  ;  which  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the 
wholt  earth  ;  that  is,  land  or  country  ;  others,  that  it 
extended  over  a  hemisphere.^  It  dhould  he  remarked, 
that  the  moon  being  at  full,  a  natural  eclipse  of  the 
sun  was  impossible  ;  though  Julius  Africanus,  Euse- 
bius,  and  Jen^me,  in  their  several  chroniclrs,  refer 
that  ecHpseof  the  suo  which  Phlegon  mentioflis,  to 
our  Saviour's  death.  That  author  says,  it  was  the 
greatest  eclipse  ever  seen,  since  at  noon-day  the  etars 
were  discernible  in  the  heavens.  It  happened  im  the 
fourth  year  of  the  102d  Olympiad,  which  is  Uiat  of 
JesQs  Christ's  death.  And  Terlullian  refers  the 
heathen  to  their  public  archives  for  an  account  of 
this  darkness.  The  remarks,  however,  made  by  Dr. 
Lardner,  m  opposition  lo  the  appUcation  of  what  has 
been  adduced  from  Phlegon,  have  great  forcw.  That 
ancient  writer  speaks  of  what  passed  in  Bithynia,  not 
in  Judea;  the  references  he  makes  to  the  year  are 
uncertain,  and  do  not  specify  the  time  of  the  year ; 
his  langunee,  so  feu*  as  appears,  may  be  referred  to  a 
namral  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  and,  further,  the  quota- 
tions made  from  his  work,  or  the  allusious  to  it  by 
Christian  writers,  are  very  loose,  imperfect,  and  un- 
satisfactory. On  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear  that 
Phlegon  intended  a  reference  to  the  period  of  Christ's 
passion. 

Darkness  is  /sometimes  used  meiapliorically :  for 
death.  Job  x.  22.  Thq  land  of  darkness— die  grave. 
Itxs  also  used  ro  denote)  misfQrtuncs  and  calamities, 
Psahn  cvii.  10.  **  A  day  of  darkness,''  (Esth.  xi.  8. 
Apoc.)  an  unhappy  day.  *»  Let  that  day  l)e  darknesp 
— let  darkness  stain  it,,"  (Joh  iii.  4,^5.)  let  it  be  reck- 
oned among  the  unfortunate  days.  **J  aiti  encom- 
passed with  darkness."  "  I  will  cover  Ihe  heavens 
with  darkness."  "The  sun  shall  be  turned  into 
darkness,  and  the  jnoon  into  blood,"  &c.  These 
expressions  signify  very  great  ccdamities ;  persona) 
and  national.  In  a  mom)  sense,  darkness  denotes 
sin ;  the  children  of  light,  in  opposition  to  the  chil- 
dren of  darkness ;  the  righteous  in  opposition  to  tho 
wicked.  "Ye  were  soraeamGS  danmess,  but  sow 
are  ye  light,''  Ephea.  v.  a  11.    **God  hath  called  us 
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not  of  darkneHrf,"  &c.    (1  Pet.  ii.  9.)  from  idolatry, 
Ignorance,  &c.  to  ChriHtianity. 

DATE,  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree.     See  Palm. 

DAUGHTER.  This  word,  hke  other  names  of 
relation  employed  in  Scripture,  being  a  noun  express- 
ing nmilitudej  no  less  than  kindred,  is  used  in  refer- 
ence to  many  subjects,  which  are  not  properly  the 
oflfspring  of  that  person,  or  that  thing,  oi  which  they 
ore  said  to  be  daughters.  The  following  are  senses 
m  which  the  word  daughter  is  used  in  Scripture. 

(1.)  Female  offspring,  by  natural  birth,  Gen.  vi.  1 ; 
OGV.  23,  and  other  places. — (2.)  Grand-davghler ;  so 
the  servant  of  Abraham  calls  Rebekah  "  my  master's 
brotlier's  daughter,"  (Gen.  xxiv.  48.)  whereas  she 
was  daughter  of  Bethuel,  son  of  Nahor,  as  appears 
from  verse  24  ;  consequently,  grand-daughter  of  Na- 
hor, brother  of  Abraham,  the  master  of  the  speaker. — 
'3.)  Remote  descendants,  of  the  same  family  or  tribe, 
but  separated  by  many  ages  ;  "  daughter  of  Heth,"  of 
his  posterity  ;  daughters  of  Canaan,  of  Moab,  of 
Ammon;  and  Luke  (i.  5.)  says,  Elisabeth  was  of  the 
•*  daughters  of  Aaron,"  of  his  descendants,  though 
many  generations  had  intervened. — (4.)  Daughter  by 
loHon.  Dinah  went  out  to  see  the  young  women  of 
Shechem,  called  the  "  daughters  of  the  land,"  GJen. 
ctxiv.  1.  (See  also  Numb.  xxv.  1 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  17.) — 
;5.)  Daughter,  by  reference  to  the  human  species; 
young  women,  of  whatever  nation,  Gen.  xxx.  13.  (See 
rrov.  xxxi.  29 ;  Cant.  ii.  2.) — (6.)  Daughter,  by  person- 
ification, of  a  people,  or  city,  whence  daughter  of 
Jerusalem,  or  of  Zion ;  of  Babylon  ;  (Isa.  xlvii.  1,  5.) 
of  Edom  ;  (Lam.  iv.  2L)  of  Egypt,  Jer.  xlvi.  11, 14. — 
(7.)  Daughter  by  law ;  (Ruth  iii.  1.)  and  this  is  com- 
mon in  all  nations,  to  call  a  son's  wife  daughter ;  but 
Boaz  calls  Ruth  "  daughter"  by  courtesy,  as  express- 
ing kindness,  affability,  affection,  from  a  senior  to  a 
junior  in  age,  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior  by  sta- 
tion, iii.  10,  11.— -{8J  DaugfUer  by  adoption,  as  Esther 
was  to  Mordecai,  (Esther  ii.  7.)  and  as  God  promises 
his  people  by  his  grace,  2  Cor.  vi.  18. — (9.)  Daughter, 
in  reference  to  disposition  and  conduct:  as  we  have 
"sons  of  Belial,"  so  we  have  "  daughter  of  Belial,"  a 
woman  of  an  unrestrainable  conduct,  uncontrollable, 
1  Sam.  i.  16.  (See  also  Belial,  and  Sons.) — (10.) 
Daughter,  in  reference  to  age :  as  we  have  "  a  son  of 
so  many  years,"  so  we  have  "  a  daughter  of  ninety 
years,"  Heb. — a  woman  of  that  age  ;  (Gen.  xvii.  17.) 
and  the  same  is  said  of  a  female  beast,  Lev.  xiv.  10. — 
11.)  The  female  offspring  of  a  bird,  (Isa.  xiii.  21. 
marg.)  "daughter  of  the  owl." — (12.)  The  branches, 
wrhich  are,  as  it  were,  the  offspring  of  a  tree,  (Gen. 
dix.  22.)  the  bmnches — daughters,  Heb. — of  Joseph, 
compared  to  a  tree,  spread  over  a  wall. — (13.)  Towns, 
-»r  villages,  around  a  mother  city,  that  is,  probably 
originating  from  it,  or  supported  by  it :  so  Tyre  is 
called  the  daughter  of  Zidon,  Isa.  xxiii.  12.  (See 
also  2  Sam.  xx.  19.)  So  we  read  of  Gath-AMMAH, 
that  is,  Gath  the  mother-town ;  of  a  town  being  a 
mother  in  Israel :  (see  Numb.  xxi.  25,  32 ;  Josh.  xv. 
45;  2  Chron.  xiii.  19;  Psalm  xlviii.  11.  in  the  He- 
brew :)  and  many  cities  in  ancient  medals  are  quali- 
fied as  metropolis,  mother-towns,  implying,  no  doubt, 
lesser  towns,  and  towns  not  equally  ancient,  as  being 
included  in  their  juris<liction.  We  might  ask  wheth- 
er "the  daughter  of  Tyre"  (Psalm  xlv.  12.)  be  a  per- 
son, the  king's  daughter,  or  a  town,  offering  a  present 
by  its  deputies.     [The  meaning  is,  Tyre  itself.     R. 

The  state  of  daughters,  that  is,  young  women,  in 
the  East,  their  employments,  duties,  &c.  may  be  gath- 
ered from  various  parts  of  Scripture  ;  and  seem  to 
bare  borne   but  little  resemblance  to   the   state  of 


young  women  of  respectable  parentage  among  our 
selves.  Rebekah  drew  and  fetched  water ;  Rachel 
kept  sheep,  as  did  the  daughters  of  Jethro,  though 
Jethro  was  a  priest,  or  a  prince,  of  Midian.  They 
superintended  and  performed  domestic  services  for 
the  family ;  Tamar,  though  a  king's  daughter,  baked 
bread  ;  and  the  same  of  others.  We  have  the  same 
occupations  for  the  daughters  of  princes  in  the  an- 
cient poets,  of  which  Homer  is  an  unquestionable 
evidence. 

DAVID,  son  of  Jesse,  of  Judah,  and  ©f  the  town 
of  Bethlehem,  was  born  A.  M.  2919.  After  the  re- 
jection of  Saul,  as  to  the  descent  of  the  crown  in  his 
family,  the  Lord  sent  Samuel  to  Bethlehem  to  anomt 
a  son  of  Jesse  to  be  the  future  king.  Jesse  produced 
his  seven  sons  one  afler  another ;  but  the  intended 
sovereign  was  not  among  them.  David,  therefore, 
was  sent  for,  who  was  about  fifleen  years  of  age,  and 
Samuel  conferred  on  him  an  unction  in  the  midst  of 
his  brethren.  After  which,  David  returned  to  his 
ordinary  occupation  of  feeding  his  father's  flocks,  1 
Sam.  xvi.  15,  16,  A.  M.  2934.  Some  time  after- 
wards, Saul  falling  into  a  lamentable  state  of  melan- 
choly, David  was  chosen  to  play  before  him,  and  the 
king  appointed  him  his  armor-bearer,  1  Sam.  xvi.  14 
— 23.  When  Saul  recovered,  David  returned  to  his 
father's  house  ;  but  some  years  afler,  Goliath,  a  Phi- 
listine giant,  having  insulted  Israel  by  a  challenge,  he 
encountered  the  giant  and  slew  him.  The  Philis- 
tines, seeing  their  hero  killed,  fled,  1  Sanu  xvii.  1  — 
52.  When  Saul  saw  David  coming  against  this  Phi- 
listine, he  inquired  of  Abner  who  he  was  ;  but  Abner 
answered  that  he  knew  not.  Calmet  remarks  that 
this  appears  strange,  considering  Saul  had  seen  David 
in  his  own  house,  where  he  played  before  him  on 
his  harp,  and  had  a{)pointed  him  armor-bearer. 
He  supposes  that  either  David's  face,  voice,  and  air, 
must  have  been  changed  since  that  time  ;  or  that 
Saul,  during  his  gloomy  insanity,  had  acquired  false 
ideas  of  David's  person ;  or,  afler  his  recovery,  had 
forgotten  him.  But  we  are  not  certain  that  David 
had  ever  been  a  regular  attendant  on  the  person  of 
Saul ;  that  he  had  often  played  before  him ;  nor  do 
we  know  under  what  circumstances  of  dress  or  place. 
It  does  not  appear  that  even  Jonathan  had  seen  Da- 
vid, at  least  not  familiarly,  before,  and  this  is  the 
greater  difficulty :  Abner,  as  general,  might  be  absent, 
but  Jonathan  was,  no  doubt,  more  or  less,  about  his 
father.  Abner,  however,  presented  David  to  the 
king,  with  the  head  and  sword  of  Goliath  in  his 
hands.  From  this  instant,  Jonathan  conceived  a 
great  affection  for  David,  which  continued  ever  afler, 
1  Sam.  xvii.  xviii.  1 — 4.  When  Saul  and  David  re- 
turned from  this  expedition,  the  women  of  Israel 
met  them,  singing,  "Saul  has  slain  his  thousands, 
and  David  his  ten  thousands;"  which  so  enraged 
Saul  against  David,  that  henceforth  he  looked  on 
him  with  an  evil  eye  ;  though  he  kept  him  about  his 
person,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  some  troops. 
He,  however,  refused  to  give  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  though  he  had  promised  her  to  the  man 
who  should  kill  Goliath,  xvii.  25.  Saul's  distemper 
having  returned,  David  played  on  the  harp  before 
him,  and  Saul  with  his  spear  twice  attempted  to  kill 
him,  xviii.  10, 11.  Having  discovered  that  his  second 
daughter  entertained  kind  thouglits  of  David,  Saul 
caused  it  to  be  communicated  to  him,  that  to  merit 
the  honor  of  becoming  the  kings  son-in-law,  he 
required  no  great  gifts,  dowry,  or  presents,  but  a 
hundred  foreskins  of  the  Philistines;  his  design 
being  to  have   David  fall   by  their   hands.     DavuL 
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however,  with  his  people,  killed  two  hundred  Philis- 
tines, and  brought  their  foreskins  to  the  king,  who 
could,  therefore,  no  longer  refuse  him  his  daughter ; 
though  he  did  not  lay  aside  the  intention  of  his  de- 
struction. His  distemper  agam  possessing  him, 
David,  as  usual,  played  on  the  harp  before  him  ;  but 
ihe  king  endeavoring  to  pierce  him  with  his  lance, 
ae  fled  to  his  house,  xviii.  17 ;  xix.  10,  A.  M.  2944. 

Having  thus  repeatedly  escaped  from  Saul's  mal- 
.ce,  David  went  to  Samuel  at  Ramah,  and  related  to 
him  what  had  passed.  They  went  together  to  Nai- 
oth,  but  David,  not  thinking  himself  secure  here, 
secretly  visited  Jonathan,  who  encouraged  him,  and 
promised  to  discover  Saul's  real  disposition  towards 
niin,  distinct  from  his  disease.  This  proving  to  be 
altogether  inimical  to  David,  the  two  friends  renewed 
protestations  of  perpetual  friendship,  and  David  re- 
tired to  the  high-priest  Abimelech  at  Nob,  to  whom 
he  represented,  that  the  king  had  sent  him  on  busi- 
ness that  required  haste.  Abimelech  gave  him 
Gohath's  sword  which  was  deposited  in  the  taberna- 
sle,  and  some  of  the  shew- bread,  taken  the  day  be- 
fore from  the  golden  table.  Not  believing  himself  to 
ae  safe  in  Saul's  territories,  David  retired  to  Achish, 
king  of  Gath  ;  but  being  soon  discovered,  he  was  pre- 
served, either  by  counterfeiting  madness,  or  by  a  real 
epilepsy,  1  Sam.  xx.  xxi.  From  hence  he  went  to 
^dullum,  where  his  relations  and  others  resorted  to 
aim,  so  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  about  four  hun- 
Ired  men.  The  prophet  Gad  advised  his  return  into 
,he  land  of  Judah,  where  Abiathar  the  priest  joined 
aim,  bringing  the  priestly  ornaments.  The  Philis- 
[ines  having  invaded  the  threshing-flooi*s  of  Keilah, 
David  attacked  and  dispersed  them  ;  but  Saul  march- 
ing against  him,  he  retreated  to  the  desert  of  Maon. 
Saul  pursued  him  thither  ;  but,  receiving  information 
that  the  Philistines  had  invaded  the  land,  he  desisted 
from  his  pursuit.  Being  delivered  from  this  danger, 
David  retired  to  the  wilderness  of  En-gedi,  whither 
Saul  soon  followed  him  with  3000  men ;  but  going 
into  a  cave,  David,  who  lay  there  concealed  with  his 
people,  cut  off  the  skirt  of  his  robe,  without  his  per- 
ceiving it.  When  Saul  had  proceeded  to  some  dis- 
tance, David  went  out,  cried  after  him,  protested  his 
innocence,  and  showed  him  the  skirt  of  his  robe. 
Saul  was  so  touched  with  what  he  said,  that  he  shed 
tears,  acknowledged  David's  integrity,  and  made  him 
swear  not  to  exterminate  his  family,  when  he  should 
be  advanced  to  the  throne,  xxii. — xxiv.  A.  M.  2946. 

While  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon,  David  protected 
the  flocks  of  Nabal,  not  only  from  his  own  people, 
but  from  the  tribes  of  wandering  Arabs,  who  seize 
as  prey  all  they  can  find.  For  this  service  he  solicit- 
ed a  present  from  Nabal,  but  meeting  a  denial,  his 
anger  prompted  him  to  destroy  him  and  his  fkmily. 
With  this  resolution  he  set  forward ;  but  Abigail, 
Nabal's  wife,  pacified  him  with  presents,  for  which 
David  returned  thanks  to  God ;  and  after  Nabal's 
death  he  married  Abigail. 

The  Ziphites  having  informed  Saul  that  David  lay 
concealed  in  the  hill  of  Hachilah,  he  marched  with 
3000  men  against  him  ;  but  David,  by  night,  got  into 
Saul's  tent,  took  his  spear  and  cruse  of  water,  and 
de})arted  without  being  discovered,  1  Sam.  xxvi.  1 — 
25.  \fter  this,  Achish,  kin^  of  Gath,  (1  Sam.  xxvii.) 
gave  David  Ziklag  lor  a  habitation  ;  whence  he  made 
several  incursions  on  the  Amalekites,  and  on  the 
people  of  Geshur  and  Gezri ;  killing  all  who  oppos- 
ed him,  to  prevent  any  discovery  where  he  had 
been.  He  brought  all  the  cattle  to  Achish,  reporting 
that  they  were  from  the  south  of  Judah.     This  prince 


did  not  scruple  to  carry  David  with  him  to  war 
against  Saul ;  but  the  oth'er  princes  of  the  Philistines 
obtained  his  dismission,  which  must  have  been  most 
a^eeable  to  David,  A.  M.  2949,  1  Sam.  xxix.  On 
his  return  to  Ziklag,  he  discovered  that  the  Amalek- 
ites, in  revenge  of  his  incursions,  had  burned  the 
city  &nd  carried  oft*  all  the  property  and  persons. 
David  and  his  people  pursued  them,  put  the  greater 
part  of  them  to  the  sword,  and  recovered  all  their 
booty. 

While  this  was  passing  in  the  south,  the  Philistines 
had  defeated  the  Hebrews,  on  mount  Gilboa ;  Saul 
being  overpowered  and  slain  in  the  engagement, 
with  Jonathan  and  his  two  other  sons,  1  Sam.  xxxi. 
The  news  was  brought  to  David  by  an  Amalekite : 
who  boasted  that  he  had  assisted  Saul  in  despatching 
himself,  and  as  a  proof  presented  the  king's  diadem 
and  bracelet.  David  ordered  this  Amalekite  to  be 
slain,  who  boasted  that  he  had  lain  hands  on  the 
Lord's  anointed ;  composed  a  mournful  elegy  in 
honor  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  ;  and  with  all  his  people 
lamented  their  deaths,  and  the  defeat  of  Israel,  2 
Sam.  i. 

Directed  by  God,  David  advanced  to  Hebron, 
where  the  tribe  of  Judah  acknowledged  him  as  their 
king,  (2  Sam.  ii.)  while  Ishbosheth,  son  of  Saul,  reign- 
ed atMahanaim  beyond  Jordan,  over  the  other  tribes. 
For  some  years,  there  were  almost  perpetual  skir- 
mishes between  their  troops,  in  which  David  was  al- 
ways successful ;  but  Ishbosheth  having  reprimanded 
Abner,  his  general,  he  visited  David,  and  promised 
to  make  him  master  of  all  Israel ;  but  was  treacher- 
ously killed  by  Joab,  at  the  gate  of  Hebron.  Ishbo- 
sheth was  killed  soon  afterwards,  and  David  punished 
the  murderers.  Being  now  proclaimed  king  overall 
Israel,  he  expelled  the  Jebusites  from  Jerusalem,  and 
there  settled  his  residence.  Some  years  afterwards, 
he  removed  the  ark  of  the  Lord  from  Kirjath-jearim 
to  his  own  palace,  2  Sam.  v.  vi.  xxiii.  13 — 17  ;  1 
Chron.  xii. — xvi. 

David,  now  enjoying  peace,  formed  the  design  o! 
building  a  temple  to  the  Lord  ;  and  the  prophet  Na- 
than applauded  his  intention.  The  night  following 
however,  God  discovered  to  the  prophet,  that  this 
honor  was  reserved  for  David's  son,  because  David 
had  shed  blood.  About  A.  M.  2960,  David  foughl 
the  Philistines,  and  freed  Israel  from  these  enemies 
also  from  the  Moabites,  whom  he  treated  with  a  se- 
verity, for  which  we  are  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  motives,  nor,  indeed,  with  all  the  circumstances 
He  subdued  likewise  all  Syria ;  made  an  expedition 
as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  conquered  the  Edom- 
ites  in  the  valley  of  Salt,  2  Samuel  viii.  Nahash, 
king  of  the  Ammonites,  being  dead,  he  sent  compli- 
ments of  condolence  to  his  son  and  successor ;  but 
his  courtiers  having  persuaded  him,  that  David  sent 
them  as  spies,  the  prince  insulted  the  ambassadors, 
and  thus  provoked  David's  anger.  Joab  was  sent 
against  the  Ammonites,  who  were  routed,  together 
with  the  Syrians ;  and  the  next  year  David  niarched 
in  person  against  the  former,  who  had  received  suc- 
cors from  the  Syrians  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and 
dispersed  them.  The  year  following,  having  resolved 
to  subdue  Rabbah,  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites,  he 
sent  Joab  with  the  army,  while  he  continued  at  Je- 
rusalem, ch.  X.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  fell  into 
the  dreadful  crimes  of  adultery  and  murder  in  regard 
to  Bathsheba,  and  Uriah  her  husband,  xi.  ^—27. 
After  the  death  of  Uriah,  David  married  Bathsheba. 
Joab  having  reduced  Rabbah  to  extremities,  David 
went  thither,  took  the  city,  and  plundered  it ;  order 
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ing  the  people  to  be  sulyected  to  the  mosi  severe 
lal>ors,  ver.  2G — 31.  This  was  prolwibly  before  he 
was  brought  to  repentance  on  account  of  his  criminal 
connection  with  Bathsheba.  Upon  his  return  to  Je- 
rusalem, Nathan,  by  God*s  command,  visited  him, 
and,  under  an  affecting  parable  of  a  rich  man,  who 
had  taken  from  a  poor  man  the  only  ewe-lamb  he 
had,  induced  David  to  condemn  himself  Nathan 
foretold  that  his  house  should  be  filled  with  blood, 
as  a  punishment  for  his  crime ;  and  that  the  child 
born  of  this  adultery  should  die  ;  as  it  did  within  a 
few  days,  ch.  xii.  1 — 25. 

As  the  beginning  of  his  predicted  punishment  in 
David's  own  family,  his  son  Anmon  was  slain  by  his 
'brother  Absalom,  who  fled,  but  was  brought  back  by 
Joab's  intercession.  Shortly  after  this,  he  aspired  to 
the  royal  dignity,  and  was  acknowledged  king  al 
Hebron,  David  being  compelled  to  fly  from  Jerusa- 
lem ;  just  beyond  mount  Olivet,  he  met  Ziba,  the 
servant  of  Mephibosheth,  a  son  of  Jonathan,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  whole  inheritance  of  his  master, 
chap.  xvi.  Near  Bahurim,  Shimei  loaded  him  with 
curses  ;  but  David  endured  all  with  a  patience  analo- 
gous to  his  remorse  for  his  past  iniquity.  Absalom 
followed  him  to  Mahanaim,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in 
which  Absalom's  army  was  defeated ;  and  he,  hang- 
ing by  his  hair  on  a  tree,  was  slain  by  Joab,  chap. 
xviii.  The  news  of  his  death  overwhehned  the  king 
with  sorrow  ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  Joab,  he  showed 
himself  publicly  to  the  people,  and  set  out  on  jiis  re- 
turn to  Jerusalem.  The  tribe  of  Judah  met  him, 
but  Sheba  said,  "  We  have  no  part  in  David,  neitlier 
have  we  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse."  Israel 
followed  Sheba,  but  Judah  adhered  to  David, 
chap.  XX. 

The  land  being  afflicted  by  a  famine  of  three 
vears'  continuance,  the  Lord  reminded  David  of  the 
blood  of  the  Gibeonites  unjustly  shed  by  Saul.  Da- 
vid, therefore,  asked  the  Gibeonites,  what  satisfaction 
they  required ;  and  they  demanding  that  seven  of 
Saul's  sons  should  be  hanged  up  in  Gibeah,  David 
complied,  A.  M.  2983,  2  Sam.  xxi.  Some  time  after 
this,  David  having  proudly  and  obstinately  com- 
manded the  people  to  be  numbered,  the  Lord  sent 
the  prophet  Gad  to  offer  him  the  choice  of  three 
scourges  ;  either  that  the  land  should  be  afflicted 
by  famine  during  seven  years,  or  that  he  should  fly 
tliree  months  before  his  enemies,  or  that  a  pesti- 
lence should  rage  during  three  days.  David  chose 
the  latter,  and,  though  70,000  persons  died,  the  sen- 
tence was  not  fully  executed.  David,  as  an  act  of 
thanksgiving,  erected  an  altar  in  the  threshing-floor 
of  Araunah,  where,  as  some  think,  the  temple  was 
afterwards  built,  xxiv. 

David,  from  his  great  age,  could  now  scarcely  ob- 
tain any  warmth  ;  a  young  woman,  therefore,  named 
Abishag,  was  brougiit  to  him,  to  lie  with  him,  and 
attend  him ;  but  continued  a  virgin,  1  Kings  i.  1 — 4. 
At  this  time,  Adonijali,  his  fourth  son,  set  up  the 
equipage  of  a  king,  and  formed  a  party  ;  but  Nathan, 
who  knew  the  promises  of  David  in  favor  of  Solo- 
mon, acquainted  Bathsheba  with  it,  who  claiming 
those  promises,  David  gave  orders  that  Solomon 
should  be  anointed  king.  David,  being  now  near  his 
end,  sent  for  Solomon,  committed  to  him  the  plans 
and  models  of  the  temple,  with  the  gold  and  silver  he 
had  prepared  for  it,  and  charged  him  to  be  constant- 
ly faithful  to  God.  He  died,  aged  71,  A.  M.  2<)90, 
mite  A.  D.  1014.  He  reigned  seven  years  and  a  half 
at  Hebron,  and  thirty-three  at  Jerusalem,  in  all  forty 
years,  chap  ii. 
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In  the  account  here  given,  chiefly  from  Calmet 
the  history  of  David  only  is  narrated ;  but  he  must 
also  be  regarded  as  an  eminent  type  of  our  Saviour, 
and  as  being  the  author  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Psalms,  from  which  the  church  of  Christ  in  all  ages 
has  derived  the  utmost  advantage  in  consolation,  in- 
struction, and  assistance  in  divine  worship ;  and  in 
which  the  clearness  and  fulness  of  the  prophecies  re- 
lating to  the  advent,  and  offices,  and  kingdom  of  our 
Lord,  are  remarkable.     See  Psalms. 

Joseph  us  relates,  that  Solomon  deposited  abun- 
dance of  riches  in  David's  monument ;  and  that, 
1300  years  after,  the  high-priest  Hircanus,  being  be- 
sieged in  Jerusalem  by  Antiochus  Pius,  oj)ened 
David's  monument,  took  out  3000  talents,  and  gave 
Antiochus  part  of  them.  He  adds  that,  many  years 
after,  Herod  the  Great  searched  this  monument,  and 
took  great  sums  out  of  it.  In  the  memoirs  jiublished 
in  Arabic  by  M.  le  Jay,  in  his  Polyglott,  we  read  that 
Hircanus,  when  besieged  by  king  Antiochus  Sidetes 
opened  a  treasure  chamber,  which  belonged  to  some 
of  David's  descendants,  and  that,  after  he  had  taken 
a  large  sum  out  of  it,  he  still  left  much,  and  sealed  it 
up  again.  This  is  very  different  from  Jose[)hus'» 
account ;  but  is  probably  the  foundation  of  it.  Da- 
vid's monument  was  much  respected  by  the  Jews. 
Peter  (Acts  ii.  29.)  tells  them,  it  was  still  with  them, 
and  Dio  informs  us,  that  part  of  the  mausoleum  fell 
down  in  the  emperor  Adrian's  reign. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  the  history  of  David 
which  requires  further  notice  than  it  has  received  in 
the  narrative  just  given. 

There  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  ac- 
counts of  his  numbering  the  people,  as  given  in 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  9.  and  1  Chron.  xxi.  5.  In  the  former 
place  it  stands  thus  -.—Israel  800,000  ;  Judah  ,500,000 ; 
in  the  latter  it  is,  Israel  1,100,000;  Judah  470,000. 
A  very  striking  difference,  certainly  ;  and  the  question 
for  solution  is,  Are  the  accounts  to  be  reconciled  ? 
Patrick,  Lightfoot,  Hales,  and  others,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  returns  were  not  completed  when  sent  in  to 
the  king  ;  and  that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Samuel 
mentions  the  number  according  to  the  list  actually 
given  in  ;  whereas  the  author  of  the  Chronicles  gives 
the  list  not  laid  before  the  king,  nor  inserted  in  the 
public  records,  but  generally  known  among  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceive  that  the 
compiler  of  j)ublic  annals,  such  as  are  the  Chroni- 
cles, should  depart  from  the  authentic  or  authorized 
returns,  and  insert  such  as  were  obtained  from  cur- 
rent re])ort,  or  sources  of  private  information.  Per- 
haps the  conjecture  of  a  more  recent  writer,  Mr. 
Baruch,  is  better  adapted  to  meet  the  case,  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  lay  the  substance  of  his  remarks  be- 
fore the  reader : — 

"  It  appears,"  he  observes,  "  by  1  Chron.  xxvii.  that 
there  were  twelve  divisions  of  generals,  who  com- 
manded monthly,  and  whose  duty  was  to  keep  guard 
near  the  king's  person,  each  having  aliody  of  troops 
consisting  of  twenty-ft)ur  thousand  men,  which 
jointly,  formed  a  grand  army  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  thousand ;  and  as  a  separate  body  of 
twelve  thousand  men  naturally  attended  on  the 
twelve  princes  of  the  twelve  tribes,  mentioned  in  the 
same  chapter,  the  whole  will  be  tliree  hundred  thou- 
sand ;  which  is  the  difference  lietween  the  two  ac- 
counts of  eight  hundred  thousand,  and  of  one  million 
one  hundred  thousand.  Ai  to  the  men  of  Israel,  the 
author  of  Samuel  does  not  take  notice  of  the  three 
hundred  thousand,  l>ecau8e  they  were  in  the  actual 
service  of  the  king,  as  a  standing  army,  and,  thereforr 
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here  was  no  need  to  number  them ;  but  Chroniclts 
joins  them  to  the  rest,  saying  expressly  (SKnr>  So]  *  all 
those  of  Israel  were  one  million  one  hundred  tnou- 
•and  ;*  whereas  the  author  of  Samuel,  who  reckons 
only  the  eight  himdred  thousand,  does  not  say, 
(SKnB»>  So)  *  all  those  of  Israel,^  but  barely  (Sn-\c>^  ^nni) 
*  and  Israel  were,'  &c.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that, 
exclusive  of  the  troops  before  mentioned,  there  was 
an  army  of  observation  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Phi- 
listines' country,  composed  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
as  appears  by  2  Sam.  vi.  1.  which,  it  seems,  were 
included  in  the  number  of  five  hundred  thousand  of 
the  people  of  Judak,  by  the  author  of  Samuel ;  but 
the  author  of  Chronicles,  who  mentions  only  four 
hundred  and  seventy  tliousand,  gives  the  number  of 
that  tribe,  exclusive  of  those  thirty  thousand  men, 
because  they  were  not  all  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and,  therefore,  he  does  not  say,  (n-i\-i">  So)  *all  those 
of  jtulahy''  as  he  had  said,  (Sk-ic^^  So,)  *  all  those  of 
Israel,^  but  only,  (n-iin>i)  '  and  those  of  Judah.''  Thus 
both  accounts  may  be  reconciled,  by  only  having  re- 
course to  other  i)arts  of  Scripture,  treating  on  the 
■aine  subject,  which  will  ever  be  found  the  best 
method  of  explaining  difficult  passages." 

The  remarks  which  follow  are  so  just  and  valuable, 
that  no  apology  will  be  required  for  their  insertion  : 

**  The  above  variations  are,  in  appearance,  so  glar- 
ingly contradictory,  that,  if  the  standing  army  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  men,  and  the  ar- 
my of  observation  of  thirty  thousand,  had  not  been 
recorded  in  Scripture,  by  which  the  difficulties  are 
■olved,  those  modern  critics  who  take  a  dehght  in 
finding  seeming  defects,  blemishes,  and  corruptions 
in  our  copies  of  the  sacred  books,  might,  with  great 
plausibility,  produce  the  present  collation,  as  an  irref- 
ragable instance  to  8upi)ort  their  position.  But  let 
US,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that  those  circumstances, 
though  real  facts,  had  not  been  recorded  ;  how  would 
the  state  of  the  question  then  rest?  Those  critics 
would  plume  themselves  on  what  they  would  call 
the  irresistible  force  of  such  contradictory  instances; 
but  all  their  boasting  v  ould  be  grounded  on  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  I  mean,  on  our  ignorance 
of  those  particulars,  which,  if  known,  would  imme- 
diately reconcile  the  variations.  The  inference  I 
would  draw  from  this  observation  is,  that  many  diffi- 
culties may  appear  insurmountable,  which  might 
easily  be  solved,  had  the  sacred  writers  been  more 
cxphcit  in  recording  circumstances,  which,  perhaps, 
they  have  omitted,  as  being  well  known  in  their 
time  :  and,  therefore,  critics  should  be  more  cautious, 
than  peremptorily  to  pronounce  all  seeming  varia- 
tions to  be  a  proof  of  corruption,  since  our  present 
inability  to  reconcile  them  is  no  certain  proof  of  any 
blemish  or  defect." 

DAY.  The  day  is  distinguished  into  natural,  cw- 
trorwmical,  civil,  and  artijicial ;  and  there  i«  another 
distinction  which  may  be  termed  prophetic;  the  pro[)h- 
ets  being  the  only  persons  who  call  years  days ;  of 
which  there  is  an  example  in  the  explanation  given 
of  Daniel's  seventy  weeks.  The  natural  day  is  one 
revolution  of  the  sun.  The  astronomical  day  is  one 
revolution  of  the  equator,  added  to  that  portion  of  it 
through  which  the  sun  has  pasised  in  one  natural 
day.  The  ctViZ  day  is  that,  the  beginning  and  end  of 
which  are  determined  by  the  custom  of  any  nation. 
The  Hebrews  began  their  day  in  the  evening  ;  (Lev. 
xxiii.  32.)  the  Babylonians  from  sun-rising.  The 
artificial  day  is  the  time  of  the  sun's  continuance 
above  the  horizon,  which  is  unequal  according  to 
different  seaaons,  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  the 


sphere.  The  sacred  writers  generally  divide  the 
day  and  night  into  twelve  unequal  hours.  The  sixth 
hour  is  always  noon  throughout  the  year  ;  and  the 
twelfth  hour  is  the  last  hour  of  the  day.  But  in  sum- 
mer, the  twelfth  hour,  as  all  the  others  were,  waa 
longer  than  in  winter.     See  Hours. 

To-Dat,  does  not  only  signify  the  particular  day 
on  which  we  are  speaking,  but  any  definite  time  ;  aa 
we  say,  the  people  of  the  present  day,  or  of  that  day, 
or  time. 

DEACON.  Among  the  Greeks  those  youths  who 
served  the  tables  were  called  Stuxovot,  deacons,  i.  e. 
ministers,  attendants ;  and  there  is  a  manifest  allu- 
sion to  them  in  our  Lord's  rebuke  of  his  disciples: 
(Luke  xxii.  25.)  "The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercise 
lordship  over  them  ;  and  those  possessing  authority 
over  them,  are  called  benefactors  {fj'f(,)y*Ta().  But 
among  you  it  shall  not  be  so ;  but  he  who  is  great- 
est among  you,  let  him  be  as  the  youngest ;  and  he 
who  takes  place  as  a  ruler,  as  he  who  serveth  (i.  e.  a 
deacon].  For  whether  is  greater,  he  who  reclines  at 
table,  {arayft^iBvogA  or  he  who  serveth  (i.  e.  the  dea- 
con) ?  Whereas  I  am  among  you  as  (the  deacon)  he 
who  serveth."  Is  there  not  great  humility  in  our 
Lord's  allusion  ?  But  the  word  is  used  in  ecclesias- 
tical language,  to  denote  an  officer  who  assists  either 
the  bishop  or  priest,  or  in  the  service  of  the  })Oor. 
(For  the  institutionof  deacons,  see  Acts  vi.  1.)  They 
were  selected  by  the  people  from  among  themselves, 
were  then  presented  to  the  apostles,  and  ordained  by 
prayer  and  imposition  of  hands.  Paul  enumerates 
the  qualifications  of  a  deacon  in  1  Tim.  iii.  8 — 12. 
[The  word  t^/uxoioc,  deacon,  attendant,  &c.  as  spoken 
in  reference  to  the  primitive  institutions  of  the  Chris- 
tian churches,  means  one  who  collects  and  distributes 
alms  to  the  poor,  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  an  cdmoner. 
Persons  of  both  sexes  were  appointed  to  perform 
the  duties  of  this  office  ;  which  consisted  in  a  gen- 
eral inquiry  into  the  situation  and  wants  of  the  poor, 
in  taking  care  of  the  sick,  and  in  administering  all 
necessary  and  proper  relief,  Phil.  i.  1  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  8 
12  ;  Rom.  xvi.  1.  From  this  word,  as  applied  to 
this  office,  is  derived  the  English  word  deacon ;  which, 
however,  retains  little  of  its  original  signification.    R, 

DEACONESS.  Such  women  were  called  dea 
concsses,  as  served  the  church  in  those  offices  in 
which  the  deacons  could  not  with  propriety  engage  • 
such  as  keeping  the  doors  of  that  part  of  the  church 
where  the  women  sat ;  assisting  the  women  to  un- 
dress and  dress  at  baptism ;  privately  instructing 
those  of  their  own  sex  ;  and  visiting  others  impris- 
oned for  the  faith.  They  were  of  mature  and  ad- 
vanced age  when  chosen ;  of  good  manners  and 
reputation.  They  were,  in  the  primitive  times,  ap- 
pointed to  this  office,  with  the  imposition  of  hands. 
Paul  s])eak8  of  Phcebe,  deaconess  of  the  church  at 
the  port  of  Cenchrea,  the  eastern  haven  of  Corinth, 
Rom.  xvi.  1.     See  Deacon. 

These  persons  appear  to  be  the  same  as  those 
whom  Pliny,  in  his  famous  letter  to  Trajan,  styles 
"Jlncillis,  qufE,  ministrje  dicebantur" — female  attend- 
ants called  assistants,  ministers,  or  servants.  It 
appears,  then,  that  these  were  customary  officers 
throughout  the  churches ;  and  when  the  fury  of 
persecution  fell  on  Christians,  these  were  among  the 
first  to  suffer ;  the  most  cruel  of  tortures  being  in- 
flicted on  them,  not  sparing  even  extreme  old  age. 
Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  office,  which  is  so  welJ 
adapted  to  the  matronly  character  of  the  female  sex, 
should  be  wholly  excluded  from  our  list  of  assistants 
in  the  church  ? 
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It  is  usually  understood,  that  at  first  deaconesses 
nrere  widows,  who  had  lived  with  one  husband  only ; 
not  less  than  sixty  years  of  age;  which,  by  the 
fifteenth  canon  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  waa  re- 
duced to  forty  years.  In  later  times,  they  wore  a 
distinguishing  dress.  The  apostle  Paul  says,  that 
Phoebe  had  been  his  patroness,  as  well  as  that  of 
many  others,  (Rom.  xvi.  2.)  which  implies  a  dignity 
seldom  considered  ;  and  shows  that  great  respecta- 
bility of  station  was  the  reverse  of  inconsistent  with 
the  office  of  deaconess. 

DEAD.  It  was  natural  that  the  Hebrews  should 
have  great  consideration  for  the  dead,  since  they  be- 
lieved the  soul's  immortality,  and  a  resurrection  of 
the  body.  They  esteemed  it  the  greatest  misfortune 
to  be  deprived  of  burial,  and  hence  made  it  a  point 
of  duty  to  bury  the  dead,  (Tob.  i.  19  ;  ii.  3, 9 ;  iv.  17.) 
and  to  leave  something  on  their  graves  to  be  eaten  by 
the  poor.  When  an  Israelite  died  in  any  house  or 
tent,  all  the  persons  and  furniture  in  it  contracted  a 
pollution,  which  continued  seven  days.  Numb.  xix. 
14 — 16.  All  who  touched  the  body  of  one  who  died, 
or  was  killed,  in  the  open  fields ;  all  who  touched 
men's  bones,  or  a  grave,  were  unclean  seven  days. 
To  cleanse  this  pollution,  they  formerly  took  the 
ashes  of  the  red  heifer,  sacrificed  by  the  high-priest 
on  the  day  of  solenm  expiation :  (Numb,  xix.)  on 
these  they  poured  water  in  a  vessel,  and  a  person 
who  was  clean  dipped  a  bunch  of  hyssop  in  the  water, 
and  iprinkled  with  it  the  furniture,  the  chamber,  and 
the  persons,  on  the  third  day  and  on  the  seventh  day. 
It  was  required  that  the  polluted  person  should  pre- 
viously bathe  his  whole  body,  and  wash  his  clothes ; 
after  which  he  was  clean,  ver.  17 — 22.  Since  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  the  Jews  have  ceased 
generally  to  consider  themselves  as  polluted  by  a 
dead  body. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  custom  in  Palestine,  to 
embalm  the  bodies  of  persons  of  distinction  and  for- 
tune: but  this  was  never  general.  The  evangelist 
John  remarks,  that  our  Saviour  was  wrapt  in  linen 
clothes,  with  the  spices,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews 
is  to  bury ;  (John  xix.  40.)  and  we  read,  that  either 
with,  or  near,  the  bodies  of  some  kings  of  Judah, 
abundance  of  spices  was  burnt ;  (2  Chron.  xxi.  19.) 
but  we  cannot  affirm  that  this  was  customary,  Jer. 
xxxiv.  5.     See  Embalming. 

Anciently  the  Jews  had  women  hired  to  lament  at 
funerals,  and  who  played  on  doleful  instruments,  and 
walked  in  procession.  The  rabbin«  say,  that  an 
Israelite  was  enjoined  to  have  two  of  these  musicians 
at  his  wife's  obsequies,  besides  the  women  hired  to 
weep.  Persons  who  met  the  funeral  procession,  in 
civility  joined  the  company,  and  mingled  their 
groans.  To  this  our  Saviour  seems  to  allude :  (Luke 
vii.  32.)  "We  have  mourned  to  you,  and  ye  have 
not  wept."  And  Paul — "  Rejoice  with  them  that 
do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep,"  Rom. 
xii.  15.  See  Burial.  For  baptism  of  the  dead,  see 
Baptism. 

DEAD  SEA,  see  Sea. 

DEATH  is  taken  in  Scripture,  (1.)  for  the  separa- 
tion of  body  and  soul,  the  drst  death  ;  (Gen.  xxv.  11.) 
(2.)  for  alienation  from  God,  and  exj)0sure  to  his 
wrath,  1  John  iii.  14,  &c. ;  (3.)  for  the  second  death, 
that  of  eternal  damnation  ;  (4.)  for  any  great  calami- 
ty, danger,  or  imminent  risk  of  death,  as  persecution, 
2  Cor.  i.  10.  "  The  gates  of  death"  signify  the  grave  ; 
"  instruments  of  death,"  dangerous  and  deadly  weap- 
ons ;  "  bonds  or  snares  of  death,"  snares  intended  to 
;  produce  death  ;  "  a  son  of  death,"  one  who  deserves 


death,  or  one  condenmed  to  death ;  "  the  dust  of 
death,"  the  state  of  the  body  in  the  grave,  &c. 

Adam,  having  eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  incurred 
the  penalty  of  death,  for  himself  and  his  posterity. 
Had  he  continued  obedient,  it  is  generally  supposed 
he  would  not  have  died,  and  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
life  was,  perhaps,  intended  to  preserve  him  in  a  happy 
state  of  constant  health ;  perhaps,  too,  after  a  long 
life,  God  might  have  translated  him,  by  some  easy 
mutation,  into  a  life  absolutely  immortal.  Death  was, 
therefore,  brought  into  the  world  by  the  envy  and 
malice  of  the  devil;  (Wisdom  iii.  24.)  and  the  sin  of 
Adam  introduced  the  death  of  all  his  descendants, 
Rom.  V.  12.  He  was  driven  out  of  paradise  after  his 
guilt,  lest  he  should  eat  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life. 

Our  Saviour,  by  his  death,  however,  subdued  the 
power  of  death,  and  merited  for  us  a  blessed  immor- 
tality, Heb.  ii.  14,  15.  Not  that  the  soul,  mortal  be- 
fore, has  l>een  by  him  rendered  immortal ;  or  that  he 
has  merited  for  us  the  favor  of  not  dying  ;  for  he  has 
not  changed  the  nature  of  the  soul,  nor  exempted  us 
from  the  necessity  of  dying;  but  he  has  given  us  the 
life  of  grace  in  this  worhl,  and  has  merited  eternal 
happiness  for  us  in  the  future  wor'd  ;  provided  the 
merits  of  his  death  are  received  by  faith. 

DEBIR,  the  name  of  a  city.  (It  signifies  that  sepa- 
rated part  of  a  temple,  called  the  adytum ;  the  mos?. 
retired  or  secret  part,  from  which  the  oracle  was  un- 
derstood to  issue.  In  Solomon's  temple,  the  holy  of 
holies  was  cklled  the  debir,  in  Hebrew,  1  Kings  vi.  5 
19 — 5?2,  etc.)  The  city  Debir  is  called,  also,  Kirjath- 
sephe.r,  "  the  city  of  the  book,"  or  learning ;  and 
Kirjath-sannahj  the  "city  of  purity,"  from  the  Chal- 
dee  and  Arabic  root  to  cleanse.  This  ancient  city 
was  near  Hebron,  in  the  south  of  Judah,  and  its  first 
inhabitants  were  giants  of  the  race  of  Anak.  Joshua 
took  it,  and  slew  its  king.  Josh.  x.  39  ;  xii.  13.  It  fell 
by  lot  to  Caleb ;  and  Othniel  first  entering  the  place, 
Caleb  gave  him  his  daughter  Achsah,  xv.  15,  16.  Il 
subsequently  belonged  to  the  Levites,  xxi.  15;  1 
Chr<»n.  vi.  58.     See  Kirjath-sepher. 

There  were  two  other  cities  of  this  name  ;  one  be- 
longing to  Gad,  beyond  Jordan,  (Josh.  xiii.  26.)  the 
other  to  Benjamin,  though  originally  to  Judah,  Josh. 
xv.  7. 

I.  DEBORAH,  a  prophetess,  and  wife  of  Lapi- 
doth,  judged  the  Israelites,  and  dwelt  under  a  palm- 
tree  between  Ramah  and  Bethel,  Judg.  iv.  4,  5.  She 
sent  for  Barak,  directed  him  to  attack  Sisera,  and 
promised  him  victory.  Barak,  however,  refused  to 
go,  unless  she  accompanied  him  ;  which  she  did,  but 
told  him,  that  the  success  of  the  expedition  would  be 
imputed  to  a  woman,  and  not  to  him.  After  the 
victory,  Deborah  and  Barak  composed  a  splendid 
triumphal  song,  which  is  preserved  in  Judges  c.  v 
(For  a  translation  of  this  song,  with  a  commentary,  Sb 
the  Bi!)Hcal  Repository,  vol.  i.  p.  5G8,  seq.) 

II.  DEBORAH,  Rebekah's  nurse,  who  accompa- 
nied Jacob,  and  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  Bethel, 
under  an  oak  ;  for  this  reason  called  the  oak  of 
weeping,  Gen.  xxxv.  8. 

DEBT,  an  obligation  which  must  be  discharged  by 
the  party  bound  so  to  do.  This  may  l)e  either  spe- 
cial or  general :  special  obligations  are  where  th« 
party  has  contracted  to  do  something  in  return  for  a 
service  received  ;  general  obligations  are  those  to 
which  a  man  is  bound  by  his  relative  situation, 
"Whoso  shall  swear  by  the  gold  of  the  temple — by 
the  gift  on  the  altar — is  a  debtor  ;"  (Matt,  xxiii.  16.)  ii 
bound  by  his  oath  ;  is  obliged  to  fulfil  his  vow.  "  1 
am  debtor  to  the  Greek <«  and  Imrbarians ;"   Rom.  i.  14. 
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under  ooliga.  jns  to  i>erson8  of  all  nations  and  char- 
acters. Gal.  V.  3,  he  is  a  debtor — is  bound — to  do  the 
whole  law.  Men  may  be  debtors  to  human  justice, 
or  to  ditine  justice  ;  bound  to  obedience,  and  if  that 
be  not  complied  with,  bound  to  suffer  the  penalties 
•Jinexed  to  transgression. 

DECALOGUE,  the  ten  principal  commandments, 
(Exod.  XX.  1,  &.C.)  from  the  Greek  StxU,  teru,  and 
ioyo?,  word.  The  Jews  call  these  precepts,  The  ten 
words. 

DECAPOLIS,  (from  the  Greek  S^xlx,  ten,  and 
n6lii,  a  city,)  a  country  in  Palestine,  which  contained 
ten  principal  cities,  on  both  sides  of  Jordan,  Matt.  iv. 
25  ;  Mark  v.  '20  ;  vii.  31.  According  to  Pliny,  they 
were,  1.  Scythopolis  ;  2.  Philadelphia  ;  3.  Raphanse ; 
4.  Gadara;  5.  Hippos  ;  6.  Dios  ;  7.  Pella;  8.  Gerasa; 
9.  Canatha  ;  10.  Damascus.  Josephus  inserts  Oto- 
pos  instead  of  Canatha.  Though  within  the  limits 
of  Israel,  the  Decapolis  was  probably  inhabited  by 
foreigners  ;  and  hence  it  retained  a  foreign  appella- 
tion. This  may  also  contribute  to  account  for  the 
numerous  herds  of  swine  kept  in  the  district,  (Matt. 
viii.  30.)  a  practice  which  was  forbidden  by  the  Mo- 
Baic  law.     See  further  under  Canaan. 

DECREE,  a  determination  or  appointment,  judi- 
cial, civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  divine.  The  divine  ap- 
pointments never  err,  being  founded  on  truth,  judg- 
ment, perfect  wisdom,  and  perfect  knowledge,  united 
with  perfect  goodness,  kindness,  and  grace.  See 
Predestination. 

DED  AN,  Dedanim,  a  country  or  city,  and  a  peo- 
le,  several  times  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
ut  which  there  is  some  difficulty  in  identifying. 
D'Aiiville  places  a  city  called  Dadan,  or,  according  to 
Bcchart,  Dadena,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Arabia,  near 
the  Persian  gulf.  This  is  probably  the  Dedan 
of  Gen.  X.  7,  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  15,  the  men  of 
which  are  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the  mer- 
chants of  many  isles,  as  furnishing  the  men  of  Tyre 
with  ivory  and  ebony,  which  they  probably  procured 
from  India,  About  this  spot  a  very  extensive  com- 
merce flourished  many  ages  after  Tyre  was  degtroy- 
ed,  of  which  these  very  articles  formed  a  considera- 
ble part. 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  there  were  two 
Dedans,  who  gave  name  to  their  descendants — the 
son  of  Raamah,  the  son  of  Cush,  (Gen.  x.  7.)  and  the 
son  of  Jokshan,  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah, 
Gen.  XXV.  3.  The  descendants  of  the  latter  settled  in 
Arabia  Petraea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Idumea,  (Jer.  xlix. 
8  ;  Ezek.  xxv.  13.)  and  it  is  only  by  carefully  at- 
tending to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  names  are 
introduced,  that  the  people  to  whom  reference  is 
made  can  be  determined. 

DEDICATION,  a  religious  ceremony,  by  which 
any  thing  is  declared  to  be  consecrated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  Moses  dedicated  the  tabernacle  built  in 
the  wilderness,  (Exod.  xl ;  Numb,  vii.)  and  the  ves- 
sels set  apart  for  divine  service.  Solomon  dedicated 
the  temple  which  he  erected,  (1  Kings  viii.)  as  did  the 
Israelites,  returned  from  the  captivity,  their  new  tem- 
ple, Ezra  vi.  16, 17.  The  Maccabees,  having  cleansed 
the  temple,  which  had  been  polluted  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  again  dedicated  the  altar,  1  Mac.  iv.  52 — 
59.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  dedication  whicl  the 
Jews  celebrated  in  winter,  at  which  our  Lord  was 
present,  John  x.  22.  The  temple  rebuilt  by  Herod 
was  dedicated  with  great  solemnity ;  and  in  order  to 
make  the  festival  more  august,  Herod  appointed  it  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the  crown.  This 
wa»  towards  tne  end  of  ante  A.  D.  40  ;  and  the  tem- 


ple which  he  built  was  dedicated  at  the  end  of  his 
32d  year,  four  years  before  the  true  date  of  the  birth 
of  Christ.  Some  think  it  probable  that  this  was  the 
dedication  referred  to  above. 

But  not  only  were  sacred  places  thus  dedicated; 
cities,  walls,  and  gates,  and  even  the  houses  of  private 
persons,  were  sometimes  thus  consecrated,  Neh.  xiL 
27,  the  title  of  Ps.  xxx;  Deut.  xx.  5.  Hence  the 
custom  of  dedicating  churches,  oratories,  chapelt 
and  other  places  of  worship. 

DEEP,  see  Abyss. 

DEER,  FALLOW,  a  wild  quadruped,  of  a  middle 
size,  between  the  stag  and  the  roe-buck ;  its  horns 
turn  inward,  mid  are  large  and  flat.  The  deer  ii 
naturally  very  timorous :  it  was  reputed  clean,  and 
good  for  food,  Deut.  xiv.  5.  Young  deer  were  par- 
ticularly esteemed  for  tlieir  delicacy  ;  and  are  no 
ticed  in  the  Canticles,  Proverbs,  and  Isaiah,  as  beau- 
tiful, lovely  creatures,  and  very  swift.  Cant.  iv.  5 ;  viii. 
3  :  Prov.  v.  19.     See  Hind. 

DEFILE,  DEFILEMENT.  Many  were  the 
blemishes  of  person  and  conduct,  which,  under  the 
law,  were  e8te«>iued  defilements ;  some  were  volun- 
tary, some  m voluntary  ;  some  originated  with  the 
party,  others  were  received  by  him ;  some  were  in- 
evitable, being  defects  of  nature,  others  the  conse- 
quences of  personal  transgression.  Under  the  gos- 
pel, defilements  are  those  of  the  heart,  of  the  mind, 
the  temper,  the  conduct.  Moral  defilements  are  as 
numerous,  and  as  strongly  prohibited  as  ever ;  but 
ceremonial  defilements  are  superseded,  as  requiring 
religious  rites,  though  many  of  them  claim  attention 
as  usages  of  health,  decency,  and  civility.  (See  Matt 
XV.  18 ;  Gen.  xlix.  4  ;  Rom.  i.  24  ;  James  iii.  6  ;  Ezek. 
xliii.  8  ;  also  many  passages  in  Leviticus  and  Num- 
bers.)    See  Purification. 

DEGREES,  Psalms  of,  is  the  title  prefixed  to 
fifteen  Psalms,  from  Ps.  cxx.  to  Ps.  cxxxiv.  inclusive. 
This  title  has  given  great  difficulty  to  commentators, 
and  a  variety  of  explanations  have  been  proposed. 
The  most  probable  are  the  three  following:  (1.)  PH- 
£7*tm  songs,  cannina  ascensionum,  sung  by  the  Israel- 
ites while  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  ;  (comp. 
Ps.  cxxii.  4.)  but  to  this  explanation  the  contents  of 
only  a  few  of  these  Psalms  are  appropriate,  e.  g.  of 
Ps.  cxxii. — (2.)  Others  suppose  the  title  to  refer  to  t 
species  of  rhythm  in  these  Psalms ;  by  which  the 
sense  ascends,  as  it  were,  by  degrees, — one  member 
or  clause  frequently  repeating  the  words  with  which 
the  preceding  member  closes.     Thus,  in  Ps.  cxxi. 

1.  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills. 
From  whence  cometh  my  help. 

2.  My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord, 
Who  made  heaven  and  earth. 

3.  He  will  not  suflfer  thy  foot  to  be  moved ; 
Thy  keeper  will  not  slumher. 

4.  Lo,  If  OT  SLUMBER  nor  sleep  will  the  keeper  of 

Israel. 

5.  Jehovah  is  thy  keeper,  etc. 

But  the  same  objection  lies  against  this  solution,  as 
before,  viz.  that  it  does  not  suit  the  contents  of  all 
these  psalms. — (3.)  Perhaps  the  poetry  of  the  Syrians 
may  hereafter  throw  some  light  upon  this  title.  Of 
the  eight  species  of  verse  which  they  distinguish,  one 
is  called  gradus,  scalfK,  degrees,  like  these  psaims; 
and  the  name  appears  to  refer  to  a  particular  kind  of 
metre.     But  what  that  metre  is,  and  whether  it  exists 
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in  tlie  psalms  bearing  this  title,  we  have  not  yet 
♦he  means  of  determining.  (See  Oberleitner's  Chres- 
kom-  Syr.  p.  287.  Stuart's  Heb.  Chrestom.  on  Ps. 
cxxxiv.j    *R. 

DLHAVITES,  perhaps  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Assyria  whicli  was  watered  by  the  river  Diaba  ;  prob- 
ably the  ^uoi  of  Herodotus,  (i.  125.)  a  Persian  tribe, 
Ezra  iv.  9. 

DELILAH,  a  woman  who  dwelt  in  the  valley  of 
Sorek,  belonging  to  Dan,  near' the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines. Samson  abandoned  himself  to  her,  and,  as 
some  think,  married  her,  Judg.  xvi.  4.  The  princes 
of  the  Philistines,  by  bribes,  prevailed  on  her  to  betray 
Samson  :  he  eluded  her  first  demands  ;  but  at  length 
ihe  succeeded,  and  reduced  his  strength  to  weakness, 
by  cutting  off  liis  hair.     See  Samson. 

DELOS,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  a  number  of  islands 
in  the  ^Egean  sea.  It  was  much  celebrated,  and 
held  in  the  highest  veneration,  for  its  famous  temple 
and  oracle  of  Apollo,  1  Mac.  xv.  23. 

DELUGE.  We  understand  principally  by  this 
word,  that  tmiversal  flood  which  happened  in  the 
time  of  Noah,  and  from  which,  as  Peter  says,  there 
were  but  eight  persons  saved.  Moses's  account  of 
this  event  is  recorded  Gen.  vi.  vii.     See  Ark,  Noah. 

The  sins  of  mankind  were  the  causes  of  the  del- 
uge ;  and  commentators  agree  to  place  it  A.  M.  1656  ; 
but  they  find  difficulties  as  to  the  month  in  which  it 
Segan.  Several  of  the  fathers  were  of  opinion,  that 
it  began  and  ended  in  the  spring  of  the  year ;  under- 
itanding  the  second  month  mentioned  by  Moses,  of 
the  second  in  the  ecclesiastical  year,  beginning  at 
Nisan,  (March,  O.  S.)  about  the  vernal  equinox. 
Among  other  proofs,  they  borrow  one  from  the  dove's 
bringing  back  an  olive-leaf  to  Noah,  which  was,  they 
think,  a  tender  shoot  of  that  year.  But  the  most 
learned  chronologists  beheve,  that  the  sacred  author 
designed  the  second  month  in  the  civil  year,  which 
answered  partly  to  October,  and  partly  to  November ; 
•o  that  the  deluge  began  in  autumn. 

CALENDAR  OF  THE  YEAR  OF  THE  DELUGE. 

A.  M.  1656.     [According  to  M.  BctsnagCj  Ant.  Jud. 
tom.  ii.  p.  399.) 


Month. 

I.         September. 
51.        October. 

III.  ATovember. 

IV.  Decemb.  26. 

V.  Januanj. 
YI.      February. 
ni.     March. 

VIII.  Apra  17. 

IX.  May. 

X.  June  1. 

XL     July  11. 

18. 
25. 

XII.    August  2. 


Methuselah  died,  aged  969  years. 

Noah  and  his  family  entered  the 
ark. 

The  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
broken  up. 

The  rain  began ;  and  continued 
forty  days  and  nights. 

The  earth  buried  under  the  waters. 

Rain  continued. 

The  waters  at  their  height  till  the 
27th,  when  they  began  to  abate. 

The  ark  rested  on  mount  Ararat, 
in  Armenia. 

Waiting  the  retiring  of  the  wa- 
ters. 

The  tops  of  the  mountains  ap- 
peared. 

Noah  let  go  a  raven,  which  did  not 
return. 

He  let  go  a  dove,  which  returned. 

The  dove,  being  sent  a  second 
time,  brought  back  the  olive- 
br'anch. 

The  dove,  sent  out  a  third  time, 
rrturiied  no  more. 


I.  September  1. 

II.  October  27. 


A.  M.  1657 

The  dry  land  appeared. 
Noah  went  out  of  the  ark. 


The  question  concerning  the  universality  of  the 
deluge,  is  very  serious  and  important.  Some  learn- 
ed men  have  denied  it,  and  pretended  that  to  main- 
tain it,  is  an  absurdity  ;  that  the  universality  of  the 
deluge  is  contrary  both  to  the  divine  power  and  the 
divine  goodness ;  that  it  may  be  geometrically  de- 
monstrated, that  were  all  the  clouds  in  the  air  reduced 
to  water,  that  water  would  not  cover  the  superficies 
of  the  earth  to  the  height  of  a  foot  and  a  half;  and 
that  all  the  waters  in  the  rivers  and  the  sea,  if  spread 
over  the  earth,  would  never  reach  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  unless  rarified  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner, and  that  then  it  could  not  support  the  weight  of 
the  ark ;  that  all  the  air  which  encompasses  the 
earth,  if  condensed  into  water,  would  not  rise  above 
thirty-one  feet,  which  would  be  far  from  enough  to 
cover  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the  mountains  to 
fifteen  cubits  above  their  tops.  All  this,  they  say, 
seems  contrary  to  reason,  as  what  follows  is  contrarj 
to  nature.  Rain  does  not  fall  upon  eminences  above 
600  paces  high :  it  does  not  descend  from  a  greater 
height ;  but  if  formed  higher,  it  would  immediately 
be  frozen  by  the  cold  that  prevails  in  those  upper  re- 
gions. Whence,  then,  it  is  asked,  came  the  water  to 
cover  the  tops  of  those  mountains  that  rise  above 
this  region  ?  Will  any  one  say  that  the  rain  found  a 
way  back  again  ?  How  could  the  plants  be  preserved 
so  long  under  water  .^  How  could  the  animals  that 
came  out  of  the  ark  disperse  themselves  throughout 
the  whole  world  ?  Besides,  all  the  eartn  was  not 
peopled  at  that  time  ;  why,  then,  should  the  cJeluge  be 
universal  ?  Was  it  not  suflEicient  if  it  reached  those 
countries  which  were  inhabited  ?  How  were  beasts 
brought  from  the  extremities  of  the  world,  and  col- 
lected into  the  ark  ? 

The  universality  of  the  deluge,  says  Vossius,  is  im- 
possible and  unnecessary  ;  was  it  not  sufficient  to 
deluge  those  countries  where  there  were  men  ? — But 
how  did  Vossius  learn  that  the  world  was  not  then 
fully  peopled  ?  According  to  the  LXX,  whose 
chronology  is  supported  by  him,  the  world  was 
above  2200  years  old.  Besides,  supposing  a  partial 
deluge  only,  what  necessity  was  there  to  build,  at  a 
great  expense,  a  prodigious  ark  ?  to  bring  all  sorts  of 
animals  into  it  for  preservation  ?  or  to  oblige  eight 
persons  to  enter  into  it,  &c.  Was  it  not  more  easy  to 
have  directed  these  people  and  animals  to  travel  into 
those  countries  which  the  deluge  was  not  to  reach  ? 
How  could  the  waters  continue  above  the  mountain? 
of  Armenia  without  spreading  into  the  neighboring 
countries  ?  How  should  the  ark  float  many  months 
on  a  mountain  of  water,  without  sliding  down  the 
declivity  of  it?  which  Vossius  himself  confesses 
would  be  the  situation  of  the  ark,  supposing  a  partial 
deluge.  He  says,  if  the  deluge  extended  through  the 
world,  the  plants  and  trees  would  have  died;  but 
that  they  did  not  die,  since  Noah,  and  the  animals, 
when  they  quitted  the  ark,  settled  in  those  very 
countries  which  the  deluge  overflowed.  In  answer 
to  this,  Calmet  asks  why,  if  the  plants  and  trees  in 
this  country  did  not  die,  they  should  die  elsewhere. 
If  the  waters  of  the  deluge  destroyed  the  trees  and 
plants  where  they  reached,  whence,  he  asks,  came 
the  shoot  of  the  olive-tree,  which  the  dove  brought 
to  Noah  ?  and  adds,  that  there  is  an  infinite  fertility 
of  nature  in  the    production  and    reproduction   of 
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plants ;  and  that  water  is  a  principle  much  more 
proper  to  preserve,  than  to  destroy  them ;  that  many 
plants  grow  under  water,  and  that  all  vegetables  re- 
quire moisture  to  cause  them  to  germinate.  To  this 
\b  to  be  added,  that  the  waters  of  the  deluge  covered 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  not  more  than  about 
a  hundred  and  ten  days  ;  not  half  a  year. 

As  to  the  bringing  of  beasts  of  all  kinds  to  Noah, 
the  difficulty  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  imagined. 
The  number  of  beasts  created  in  the  beginning  might 
not  be  very  many  ;  for  if  the  various  tribes  of  man- 
kind proceeded  from  one  man  and  one  woman,  why 
might  not  the  various  kinds  of  animals  proceed  from 
one  pair  of  each  kind  ?  The  differences  between  the 
most  unlike  sort  of  *dogs  and  horses,  is  not  greater 
than  between  the  dilfferent  nations  of  men,  of  whom 
some  are  white  and  others  black  ;  some  of  an  olive 
color,  and  others  red.  Besides,  of  every  species  of 
animals,  some  individuals  might  inhabit  the  country 
about  paradise,  where  Noah  most  probably  resided, 
perhaps  not  far  from  Armenia ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt,  but  that  Noah's  ark  was  built  in  Mesopotamia, 
towards  Chaldea.  If  there  be  any  animals,  that, 
through  long  habit,  which  becomes  a  second  nature, 
cannot  now  live  in  this  part  of  the  world,  (which, 
however,  seems  very  difficult  to  prove,)  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  were  such  in  Noah's  time.  If  men 
or  beasts  were  suddenly  conveyed  from  the  extreme- 
ly heated  regions  of  Africa,  to  the  coldest  parts  of  the 
North,  then,  indeed,  it  is  credible,  they  would  perish ; 
but  the  case  is  greatly  altered,  if  they  remove,  by  in- 
sensible degrees,  to  those  places,  or  if  they  were  bred 
there ;  and  if  now  some  creatures  are  found  only  in 
particular  countries,  we  are  not  warranted  to  infer, 
that  there  never  were  any  of  the  same  kind  else- 
where. On  the  contrary,  we  know,  that  formerly 
beasts  of  several  species  were  numerous  in  countries 
where,  at  present,  none  of  the  kind  inhabits,  as  the 
hippopotami  of  Egypt ;  wolves  and  beavers  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  even  several  kinds  of  birds,  as  the  crane, 
stork,  &c.  which  formerly  bred  in  England,  where 
they  are  now  unknown ;  though  they  still  breed  in 
Holland. 

But  the  strongest  objection  against  the  universality 
of  the  deluge,  is,  the  quantity  of  water  requisite  to 
cover  the  whole  earth,  to  the  height  of  fifteen  cubits 
above  the  mountains.  It  has  been  said,  as  above, 
that  if  all  the  air  in  the  atmosphere  around  our  globe 
were  condensed  into  water,  it  would  not  yield  above 
two-and-thirty  feet  depth  of  water  over  all  the  earth. 
This  calculation  is  founded  on  experiments  made  to 
prove  the  gravity  of  the  air ;  but  these  experiments 
are  contradicted  by  others,  which  allow  us  to  ques- 
tion, at  least,  the  precision  of  the  inference,  because 
there  is  a  prodigious  extent  of  atmosphere  above  that 
which  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  any  influ- 
ence on  the  barometer,  or  on  any  instrument  which 
we  can  construct  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
weight  of  the  air.  At  the  creation,  the  terrestrial 
globe  was  surrounded  with  water,  the  whole  of  which 
might  not  be  exhaled  into  the  atmosphere,  but  of 
which  a  part  might  run  into  reservoirs  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  But  wherever  these  primitive 
waters  were  deposited,  and  whatever  became  of 
them,  certainly  they  were  not  annihilated  ;  and  it 
was  as  easy  for  God  to  restore  them  into  the  state  and 
action  of  fluidity  at  the  deluge,  as  in  the  beginning  it 
was  to  rarify  the  other  portions  of  water  into  air  or 
vapors  ;  or  to  ap|>oint  them  other  (inferior,  or  supe- 
rior) situations.  Moses  relates,  (Gen.  vii.  11,  12.) 
that  the  foimdatio'^  of  the  great  deep  were  broken 


up,  as  well  as  that  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
opened  ; — evidently  meaning  to  describe  a  rising  of 
waters  from  beneath  the  earth,  no  less  than  a  falling 
of  waters  from  above  upon  it. 

But,  supposing  the  ark  to  be  raised  fifteen  cubits 
above  the  highest  mountains,  how  could  the  men  and 
creatures  in  it  live  and  breathe  amidst  the  cold,  and 
the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  air,  in  that  middlfi  region  ? 
Two  things  are  oflfered  in  reply  to  this  objection : 
(1.)  Though  the  air  is  colder  and  sharper  on  the  tops 
of  the  highest  mountains,  than  in  the  plains,  yet  peo- 
ple do  not  die  there  from  those  causes.— (2.)  The 
middle  region  of  the  air,  in  respect  to  temperature,  is 
more  or  less  elevated,  according  to  the  greater  or 
lesser  heat  of  the  sun.  During  winter,  it  is  much 
nearer  the  earth  than  in  siunmer ;  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  the  cold  which  rises  into  the  middle  region 
of  the  air  during  summer,  descends  to  the  lower  re- 
gion during  winter.  Thus,  sup[)osing  the  deluge  to 
be  universal,  it  is  evident,  that  the  middle  region  of 
the  air  must  have  risen  higher  above  the  earth  and 
waters,  during  the  long  winter  of  that  calamity  ;  con- 
sequently, the  men  and  beasts  enclosed  in  the  ark, 
breathed  nearly,  or  altogether,  the  same  air  as  they 
would  have  ordinarily  breathed  a  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  paces  lower,  that  is,  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  It  is  not  intended,  however,  by  these  argu- 
ments, to  prove,  that  the  deluge  was  produced  with- 
out a  miracle  ;  but  only  to  show  that  it  does  not 
involve  all  the  difficulties  imputed. 

Dr.  Burnet  attempted  to  explain  the  physical 
causes  of  the  deluge.  He  supposed  the  earth  in  its 
beginning  to  be  round,  smooth,  and  even,  through- 
out ;  without  mountains  or  valleys ;  that  the  centre 
of  the  earth  contained  a  great  abyss  of  water ;  that 
the  earth,  by  sinking  in  many  places,  and  by  rising  in 
others,  in  consequence  of  different  shocks,  and  of 
divers  earthquakes,  opened  a  passage  for  the  internal 
waters,  which  issued  impetuously  from  the  centre 
where  they  had  been  enclosed,  and  spread  over  all 
the  earth ;  that,  in  the  beginning,  the  axis  of  the 
earth  was  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  world,  moving 
directly  under  the  equator,  and  producing  a  perpet' 
ual  equinox ;  and  that  in  the  first  world  there  were 
neither  seas,  nor  rain,  nor  rainbow. 

The  objections  to  this  theory  arise  rather  from  the 
extremes  to  which  the  author  pushed  his  suppositions, 
than  from  the  general  idea  itself  If,  instead  of  main- 
taining that  the  earth  was  uniformly  level,  he  had 
admitted  hills  and  valleys,  though  not  such  high 
mountains  as  at  present ;  if  he  had  admitted  lakes  or 
small  seas,  though  not  such  oceans  as  at  present; 
much  might  have  been  said  in  its  support.  For  it  is 
everyway  credible,  that  the  state  of  the  globe  before 
the  deluge  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  now; 
but  to  show  in  what  those  differences  might  consist, 
requires,  besides  a  lively  fmcy,  a  correct  judgment, 
and  much  scientific  information.  Mr.  Whiston  en- 
deavored to  account  for  this  phenomenon  by  the  pro- 
jection of  a  comet,  which,  he  supposes,  passed  so 
close  to  the  body  of  the  earth,  at  the  time  of  the  del- 
uge, as  to  involve  it  in  its  atmosphere  and  tail ;  which, 
consisting  of  vapors,  rarified  and  expanded  in  differ- 
ent degrees,  caused  the  tremendous  fall  of  rain  spoken 
of  by  Moses.  The  presence  of  the  comet  would  also 
occasion  a  double  tide,  by  the  power  of  which  the 
orb  of  the  earth  would  undergo  a  ch.inge,  in  which 
innumerable  fissures  would  be  made,  whence  the 
waters  from  its  centre  would  rush, — corresponding 
with  the  other  part  of  the  narrative, — the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  being  broken  up.     Dr.  Woodward 
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thought  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth  being  dis- 
solved by  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  a  new  earth  was 
afterwards  fonned,  composed  of  different  beds  or 
layers  of  terrestrial  matter  which  had  floated  in  this 
fluid  ;  that  these  layers  were  disposed  one  over  the 
other,  almost  according  to  their  different  gravities ; 
80  that  plants  or  animals,  and  particularly  shell-fish, 
which  were  not  dissolved  like  others,  remained  en- 
closed by  mineral  and  fossil  materials,  which  have 
preserved  them  entire,  or  at  least  have  retained  im- 
pressions of  them :  and  these  are  what  we  now  call 
fossils.  By  this  hypothesis  he  accounts  for  the  shells 
found  in  places  very  remote  from  the  sea,  the  ele- 
phants' teeth,  the  bones  of  animals,  the  petrified 
fishes,  and  other  things  found  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, and  other  elevated  places.  In  his  work  are 
many  very  curious  facts  and  observations  relating  to 
the  deluge ;  and  Dr.  Woodward  ranks  among  the 
first,  who,  by  inquiring  into  the  actual  appearances 
of  nature,  produced  proofs  of  this  great  event  still  re- 
maining in  sufficient  abundance.  He  opened  those 
memorials  of  evidence  which  have  since  been  en- 
larged by  others — Mr.  Whitehui-st  and  Mr.  Parkin- 
son, and  more  recently  Mr.  Townsend  and  professor 
Buckland. 

The  Mussulmans,  Pagans,  Chinese,  and  Ameri- 
cans, have  traditions  of  the  deluge ;  but  each  nation 
relates  it  after  its  own  manner.  Josephus  (contra 
Apion.  lib.  i.)  cites  Berosus,  who,  on  the  testimony  of 
ancient  documents,  describes  the  deluge  much  like 
Moses  ;  and  gives  also  the  history  of  Noah,  of  the 
ark,  and  of  the  mountains  where  it  rested.  Abyde- 
nus  (apud  Euseb.  Praepar.  lib.  ix.  cap.  12.)  relates, 
that  one  Sesistrus  was  informed  by  Saturn  of  a  del- 
uge approaching  to  drown  all  the  earth  ;  that  Sesis- 
trus,  having  embarked  in  a  covered  vessel,  sent  forth 
birds  to  learn  in  what  condition  the  earth  was;  and 
that  these  birds  returned  three  times.  Alexander 
Polyhistor  relates  the  same  story  with  Al)ydenus, 
adding  that  the  four-footed  beasts,  the  creeping 
things,  and  birds  of  the  air,  were  preserved  in  this  ves- 
sel. Lucian,  in  his  book  de  Dea  Syra,  says,  that 
mankind  having  given  themselves  up  to  vices,  the 
earth  was  drowned  by  a  deluge,  so  that  none  but 
Deucalion  remained  upon  it,  he  having  taken  shelter 
in  a  vessel,  with  his  family,  and  the  animals.  Apol- 
lodorus,  Ovid,  and  many  others,  have  discoursed 
of  Deucalion's  deluge ;  but  have  intermixed  many 
circumstances,  which  agree  only  with  that  of  Noah. 

On  these  various  traditions,  as  well  as  on  the  com- 
memorative emblems  of  this  event,  preserved  by  the 
Egy[)tians,  Hindoos,  Druids,  Greeks,  Persians,  Phoe- 
nicians, and  others,  Mr.  Taylor  has  collected  a  large 
mass  of  information,  in  his  Fragments ;  we  select  a 
few  striking  examples. 

The  following  is  from  Syncellus: — "In  the  first 
year  there  came  up,  according  to  Berosus,  from  the 
waters  of  the  Red  sea,  (the  Indian  ocean,)  and  ap- 
peared on  the  shore  contiguous  to  Babylonia,  a  crea- 
ture void  of  reason  [this  is  a  palpable  error,  as  the 
whole  history  shows ;  therefore,  for  Cf~>ov  oupQevov  read 
tmov  ei) (poor,  a  creaturc  truly  wise]  named  Oannes ; 
and  as  Apollodorus  reports,  having  the  whole  body 
of  a  fish  ;  above  the  head  of  this  fish  rose  another 
head  (of  a  man) ;  he  had  human  feet,  (or  legs,)  which 
came  out  from  each  of  the  two  sides  of  the  tail ;  he 
had  also  human  voice  and  language.  They  still  pre- 
serve at  Babylon,  says  Berosus,  his  resemblance 
painted.  This  creature  remained  some  time,  during 
the  <lay,  among  the  natives,  without  taking  any  nour- 
ishment, and  conversed   with  them   from    time    to 


time  ;  he  taught  them  letters  and  learning  ;  showe«> 
them  the  arts  of  life  ;  instructed  them  to  build  cities  ; 
to  raise  temples  to  the  Deity ;  to  institute  laws  ;  to 
study  geometry  ;  the  various  manners  (and  seasonsj 
of  committing  to  the  earth  the  seeds  of  fruits,  ana 
of  gathering  their  productions  ;  and  generally,  what- 
ever conduces  to  soften  and  to  pohsh  the  manner! 
of  mankind.  Since  that  period  nothing  more  has 
been  heard  of  him.  After  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
this  creature,  Oannes,  went  toward  the  sea,  plunged 
into  it,  and  passed  the  night  in  the  water.  After- 
wards, other  similar  creatures  appeared  ;  concerning 
whom  Berosus  promises  to  relate  many  things,  in 
his  history  of  the  kings."  This  "  history"  is  unfortu- 
nately lost ;  but  Oannes  is  thus  mentioned  by  Apollo- 
dorus (in  Syncellus).  "  Berosus  reports,  that  Alorui 
was  the  first  king  of  Babylon,  native  of  that  city ; 
he  reigned  ten  sari  ;  then  came  Alasparus  and  Ame- 
lonus,  of  the  country  of  Pantibiblos  ;  then  the  Chal- 
dean Ammenonus,  under  whose  reign  was  seen  to 
issue  from  the  Red  sea  (the  Indian  ocean)  that 
Oannes  which  Alexander  Polyhistor,  by  anticipation 
of  time,  placed  in  ihe.Jirst  year,  and  which  we  place 
after  a  lapse  of  forty  sari.  Abydenus  places  the 
second  Oannes  after  a  period  of  twenty-six  sari.^ 
Apollodorus  goes  on  to  mention  other  kings,  as  Meg 
Alorus,  Da-onus,  and  Evedorachus,  in  whose  time 
appoai  ed  another  creature,  half  man,  half  fish,  named 
0  Jaytov,  the  Dagon.  Helladius,  an  author  of  the 
fourth  century,  cited  by  Photius,  (Biblioth.  p.  194.) 
also  reports,  "  that  a  person  named  Oan  was  seen  in 
the  Red  sea;  who  had  the  body  of  a  fish  ;  but  his 
head,  feet  and  hands  were  human  ;  he  taught  the 
use  of  letters  and  astronomy.  Some  said  he  was 
boi'n  of  the  Jlrst  parent,  which  is  the  egg.  This 
Oan  was  altogether  a  man  ;  and  he  appeared  like  a 
fish,  only  because  he  was  covered  with  the  skin  of  a 
fish."  It  is  clear  that  Oan  is  the  same  as  Oannes ; 
and  that  Oannes  is  the  same  as  Dagon.  "  He  was  a 
man,  but  clad  with  the  appearance  of  a  fish  ;" — "  he 
was  born  of  the  first  parent,  the  egg." — This  egg 
once  contained  all  mankind. 

The  ost  complete  series  of  emblems  coincident 
with  this  subject,  hitherto 
procured,  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  medals  of  Corinth, 
which  represent  very  dis- 
tinctly the  ark,  with  the  in- 
fant rising  into  renewed  life, 
after  having  been  preserved 
by  the  fish  (the  arkj.  The 
Apamean  medal  (see  Apamea) 
contains  a  history  of  that 
event,  rather  than  an  emblem  of  it. 

The  incidental  mention  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Egg," 
the  "  Goddess  of  the  Egg,"  venerated  among  the 
Druidical  Britons,  incites  me  to  wish  to  add  a  few 
words  in  illustration  of  that  appellation.  I  do  not 
know,  indeed,  that  it  occurs  expressly  in  Scripture ; 
yet,  if  the  rabbins  have  (or  had)  any  authority  for 
explaining  the  import  of  the  terms  Succoth  Benoth 
by  reference  to  the  emblem  of  a  hen  and  chickens, 
(the  doves,  among  the  Greeks,)  the  occurrence  of 
the  title  alluded  to,  is  not  impossible.  Many  creatures 
lay  eggs ;  and  the  seed  of  a  plant  is  but  another 
term  for  an  egg.  The  title  "  Goddess  of  the  Egg,' 
may,  therefore,  be  taken  in  a  general  sense,  as  de- 
noting the  procreative  power  universal ;  otherwise, 
with  a  stricter  reference  to  a  specific  object,  symbol- 
ized under  the  type  of  an  egg.  And  this  was  adopted 
amou'f  the  Asiatics  and  the  Greeks. 
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On  some  of  the  medals  of  Tyre  is  seen  the  em- 
blem of  a  serpent  enfolding  an  egg.  Now,  that  the 
•erpent  was  on  many  occasions  significant  of  benevo- 
lent superintendence,  is  expressly  recorded  on  some 
of  the  medals  of  Egypt,  by  the  motto  NEO  ArA(^. 
JAlM,tht  JVew  Good  Genius,  inscribed  around  a 
■erpent  crowned ;  on  either  side  of  which  are  the 
symbols  of  peace  and  plenty ;  poppy-heads  and  ears 
of  corn,  marking,  also,  increase,  fertility.  The  egg 
was  that  great  and  important  object  on  which  the 
power  of  benevolent  superintendence  was  most  as- 
iiduously  employed,  most  eminently,  on  a  particular 
occasion.  It  was  no  other  than  the  ark,  with  the 
world,  its  contents.  But  the  difficulty  of  showing 
the  issue  of  living  beings,  thousands  of  living  beings, 
of  different  kinds,  from  an  egg,  when  reduced  to  a 
type,  is  great,  and  hence  the  sculptors,  and  painters, 
and  medalists  of  antiquity,  have  rather  chosen  to 
represent  the  same  thing  under  emblems  derived 
from  vegetable  nature :  the  poppy-head,  or  the  pome- 
granate, contains  thousands  of  seeds,  each  possessing, 
as  is  well  known,  the  power  of  eventual  life  ;  where- 
as, an  egg  conveys  the  idea  of  a  single  life  only,  at 
the  utmost,  unless  explained  ;  and  delineation  cannot 
explain  it.  It  might  be  thought,  that  the  egg  should 
properly  refer  to  the  creation ;  especially  by  those 
who  render  Gen.  i.  2.  "  the  Spirit  of  God  brooded  (as 
a  bird  over  her  eggs)  on  the  face  of  the  deep : "  but 
the  second  creation,  i.  e.  after  the  deluge,  seems  to 
be  a  more  satisfactory  reference.  The  following  ex- 
tracts are  from  Bryant :  (Anc.  Mythol.  vol.  ii.  p.  352.) 
*^At  this  season,  according  to  Aristophanes,  sable- 
unn^ed  night  produced  an  egg  ;  from  whence  sprouted 
up  like  a  blossom,  Eros,  [Love,]  the  lovely  and  desirable, 
with  his  glossy  golden  wings.''''  The  egg  is  called  wov 
vnr]vt^tov  ;  which  is  interpreted,  Ovum  absque  concu- 
bitu ;  but  it  likewise  signifies  vhtog,  rainy.  This  was 
certainly  an  emblem  of  the  ark,  when  the  rain  de- 
•cended :  and  it  may,  I  think,  be  proved  from  a  like 
piece  of  mythology  in  Orpheus  (Hymn  5)  concern- 
mg  Protogonus — "  /  invoke  Protogonus,  who  was  of  a 
two-fold  state  or  nature,  {f^Kfv>',)  who  wandered  at  large 
under  the  wide  heavens,  {'SioYhyA  egg-born, — who  was 
also  depicted  with  golden  wings.''  "  I  have  before  ob- 
■erved,  that  one  symbol,  under  which  the  ancient 
mythologists  represented  the  ark,  was  an  egg,  called 
Ovum  "^phonis.  Over  this  sometimes  a  dove  was 
■apposed  to  have  brooded,  and  to  have  produced  a 
new  creation  ...  At  other  times,  a  serpent  was  de- 
scribed round  it ;  either  as  an  emblem  of  that  provi- 
dence, by  which  mankind  was  preserved ;  or  else  to 
■ignify,  a  renewal  of  life  from  a  state  of  death  ;  which 
circumstance  was  denoted  by  a  serpent ;  for  that  an- 
imal, by  annually  casting  its  skin,  was  supposed  to 
renew  its  life,  and  to  become  positis  novus  exuviis, 
vegete  and  fresh  after  a  state  of  inactivity.  By  the 
bursting  of  this  egg,  was  denoted  the  opening  of  the 
ark  ;  and  the  disclosing  to  Ught  whatever  was  within 
contained."  p.  361. 

We  conclude  by  mentioning  a  re-action  to  which 
some  of  these  principles  have  given  occasion  ;  it  is 
that  of  placing  in  the  heavens,  in  the  form  of  con- 
stellations, memorials  of  those  transactions  which  so 
greatly  interested  mankind.  The  constellation  of  the 
Ship,  [Argo,]  of  the  Raven,  of  the  Dove,  of  the 
Altar,  of  the  Victim,  and  the  Sacrificer,  bear  no  in- 
competent witness  to  the  history  of  the  deluge.  See 
Ark,  p.  95. 

DEMAS,  a  Thessalonian  mentioned  by  Paul,  (2 
Tim.  iv.  10.)  who  was  at  first  a  most  zealous  disci- 
ple of  the  apostle,  and  very   serviceable  to   him  at 


Rome    during    his    imprisonment,    but   aflerwarda 
forsook  him  to  follow  a  more  secular  life, 

I.  DEMETRIUS  SOTER,  king  of  Syria,  reigned 
twelve  years,  from  A.  M.  3842  to  ^54.  He  was  son 
of  Seleucus  IV.  surnamed  Philopater ;  but,  being  a 
hostage  at  Rome  when  his  father  died,  his  uncle  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  who  in  the  interim  arrived  in 
Syria,  procured  himself  to  be  acknowledged  king, 
and  reigned  eleven  years :  after  him  his  son,  Antio- 
chus  Eupator,  reigned  two  years.  At  length  De- 
metrius Soter  regained  his  father's  throne.  He  is 
oflen  mentioned  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees. 

II.  DEMETRIUS  NICANOR,  or  Nicator,  son 
of  Demetrius  Soter,  was  for  many  years  deprived  of 
the  throne  by  Alexander  Balas;  but  he  at  length  recov- 
ered it  by  the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  his 
father-in-law.  After  a  number  of  vicissitudes,  he 
was  killed,  ante  A.  D.  126,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Seleucus,  to  wliom  he  left  a  dangerous  ri- 
val in  the  person  of  Alexander,  surnamed  Zebina. 

III.  DEMETRIUS,  a  goldsmith  of  Ephesus,  who 
made  niches,  or  little  chapels,  or  portable  models  of 
the  famous  temple,  for  Diana  of  Ephesus,  which  he 
sold  to  foreigners.  Acts  xix.  24.  Observing  the  prog- 
ress of  the  gospel,  not  in  Ephesus  only,  but  in  all 
Asia,  he  assembled  his  fellow  craftsmen ;  and  repre- 
sented that,  by  this  new  doctrine,  not  only  their  trade 
would  suffer,  but  that  the  worsliip  of  the  great  Diana 
of  Ephesus  was  in  danger  of  being  entirely  forsaken. 
This  produced  an  uproar  and  confusion  in  the  city 
till  at  length  the  town-clerk  appeased  the  tumult  by 
firmness  and  persuasion. 

IV.  DEMETRIUS,  mentioned  by  John  as  an  em- 
inent Christian,  (3  John  12.)  is  by  some  believed  to 
be  the  Demetrius  of  the  former  article,  who  had  re- 
nounced heathenism  to  embrace  Christianity.  But 
this  wants  proof. 

DEMON,  or  D^mon,  JaUiov.  Good  and  bad  an- 
gels, but  generally  bad  angels,  are  called  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  Demones,  or  Dctmones.  The  Hebrews  ex- 
press Demon  by  Serpent ;  Satan,  or  Tempter ;  Shtd- 
dim,  or  destroyers ;  Seirirn,  goats,  or  haiinj  satyrs :  and 
in  Greek  autliors  we  find  DfEviones,  or  Diabolus,  that 
is,  calumniators,  or  impure  spirits,  &c.      See  Angel. 

The  Jews  represent  evil  angels  as  being  at  the  left 
hand  of  God's  throne,  to  receive  his  orders,  while 
the  good  angels  are  at  his  right  hand,  ready  to  exe- 
cute his  will.  Lactantius  believed  that  there  were 
two  sorts  of  demons,  celestial  and  terrestrial ;  that 
the  celestial  were  the  fallen  angels  who  engaged  in 
impure  amours,  and  that  the  terrestrial  were  their  is- 
sue, and  the  authors  of  all  the  evils  committed  on 
earth. 

Many  of  the  ancients  allotted  to  each  man  an  evil 
angel  continually  tempting  him  to  evil,  and  a  good 
angel  continually  inciting  him  to  good.  The  Jews 
hold  the  same  sentiment  at  this  day ;  and  the  same 
may  be  remarked  in  the  ancient  philosophers. 

We  commonly  hold  that  the  devils  are  in  hell, 
where  they  suffer  the  punishment  of  their  rebellion. 
But  the  ancient  fathers  placed  (see  Ej)hes.  ii.  2;  vi. 
12.)  the  devils  in  the  air ;  and  Jerome  says,  it  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  doctors  in  the  church,  that  the 
air  between  heaven  and  earth  is  filled  with  evil  spir- 
its. Augustin,  and  others  of  the  fathers,  believed 
that  the  demons  fell  from  the  highest  and  purest  re- 
gion of  the  air  into  that  near  the  earth,  which  is  but 
darkness  in  comparison  to  the  serenity  and  clearness 
of  the  other. 

The  request  of  the  devils  to  our  Saviour,  not  to 
send  them  into  the  deep,  but  to  permit  them  to  enter 
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ihe  herd  of  swine,  intimates  that  these  evil  spirits 
found  some  enjoyment  while  on  earth ;  and  the  fear 
of  torment  before  the  time,  shows,  that  the  time  of 
their  extreme  punishment  was  not  yet  come,  Matt, 
viii.  29;  Luke  viii,  31.  When  our  Saviour  pro- 
nounces sentence  against  the  wicked,  he  says,  "Depart, 
ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels,"  Matt.  xxv.  41.  This  fire,  therefore, 
was  |)reparcd  for  the  devil,  who  may  not  as  yet  suf- 
fer the  full  pain  of  it.  But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
devils  sufter  nothing  at  present ;  grief,  despair,  and 
rage,  to  find  themselves  fallen  from  happiness,  and 
banished  to  infinite  and  eternal  misery,  must  be  a 
very  great  punishment. 

That  the  devil  formerly  aflTected  divine  honors, 
and  that  whole  nations  were  so  far  blinded  as  to  pay 
them,  cannot  be  questioned.  (See  Deut.  xxxii.  17; 
Ps.  cvi.  37  ;  Baruch  iv.  7.)  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  Hebrews  ever  paid  any  worship  to  the  devil,  in 
our  sense  of  this  word,  as  understanding  by  it  Satan, 
the  fallen  angel ;  or  the  head  of  the  fallen  angels. 
The  heathens  worshipped  Pluto,  or  Hades,  the  god 
of  hell,  and  other  infernal  deities,  manes,  furies,  &c. 
But  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  not  the  same  idea 
of  Satan  as  we  have.  The  Persians,  who  acknowl- 
edged two  principles,  one  good,  Oromazes,  the  other 
bad,  Arimanes,  oflfered  to  the  first  sacrifices  of 
thanksgiving,  and  to  the  second  sacrifices  to  avert 
misfortunes.  They  took  an  herb,  called  omomij 
which  they  bruised  in  a  mortar,  invoking  the  god  of 
hell  and  darkness ;  then,  mingling  with  it  the  b  ood 
of  a  wolf,  they  carried  this  composition  to  a  place 
where  the  rays  of  the  sun  never  entered,  and  threw 
it  down.  There  are  people  of  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa  who  })ay  superstitious  worship  to  the  devil, 
that  is,  the  evil  principle,  under  whose  government 
they  suppose  this  earth  to  be. 

Examples  of  demoniacal  possession  are  fre- 
quent, especially  in  the  New  Testament.  Christ  and 
his  apostles  cured  great  numbers  of  possessed  per- 
sons. But  as  it  has  been  found  in  many  cases,  that 
credulity  has  been  imposed  on,  by  fictitious  posses- 
sions, some  have  maintained,  that  all  were  diseases 
of  the  mind,  the  effects  of  distempered  imagination; 
that  persons  sometimes  thought  themselves  really 
possessed ;  that  others  feigned  themselves  to  be  so. 
In  order  to  carry  on  some  design ;  in  a  word,  that 
there  never  were  any  real  possessions.  In  answer 
to  this,  it  is  observed,  that,  if  there  were  no  real  pos- 
sessions, Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  the  whole  church, 
would  be  in  error,  and  must  wilfully  involve  us  in 
error,  also,  by  speaking,  acting,  and  praying,  as  if 
there  were  real  possessions.  Our  Saviour  speaks  to 
and  commands  the  devils,  who  actuated  the  possess- 
ed ;  which  devils  answered,  and  obeyed,  and  gave 
proofs  of  their  presence  by  tormenting  those  misera- 
ble creatures,  whom  they  were  obliged  to  quit.  They 
cast  them  into  violent  convulsions,  throw  them  on 
the  ground,  leave  them  for  dead,  take  possession  of 
hogs,  and  hurry  those  animals  into  tb^  sea.  Can 
this  be  merely  delusion  ?  Christ  alleges,  as  proof  of 
his  mission,  that  the  devils  are  cast  out ;  he  promises 
his  apostles  the  same  power  fliat  he  himself  exercis- 
ed against  those  wicked  spirits.  Can  all  this  be 
nothing  but  chimera  ?  It  is  admitted  that  there  are 
several  tokens  of  possession  which  are  equivocal  and 
fallible,  but  there  are  others  which  are  indubitable. 
A  person  may  counterfeit  a  demoniac,  and  imitate 
the  actions,  words,  motions,  contortions,  cries,  bowl- 
ings  and  convulsions  of  one  possessed. — Some  ef- 
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forts,  that  seem  to  be  supernatural,  may  be  effects  ol 
heated  imagination,  of  melancholy  blood,  of  trick  and 
contrivance.  But  if  a  person  suddenly  should  speak 
and  understand  languages  he  never  learned,  talk  of 
sublime  matters  he  never  studied,  or  discover  things 
secret  and  unknown ;  should  he  lift  up  himseli"  in 
the  air  without  visible  assistance,  act  and  speak  in  a 
manner  very  distant  from  his  natural  temper  and 
condition  ;  and  all  this  without  any  inducement  from 
interest,  passion,  or  other  natural  motive ;  if  all  these 
circumstances,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  concur  in 
the  same  possession,  can  there  be  any  room  to  sus- 
pect that  it  is  not  real  ?  There  have,  then,  been  pos- 
sessions in  which  all  these  circumstances  have  con- 
curred. There  have,  therefore,  been  real  ones,  but 
especially  those  which  the  gospel  declares  as  such. 
God  was  pleased  to  permit,  that  in  our  Saviour's 
time  there  should  be  many  such  in  Israel,  to  furnish 
him  with  occasions  of  signalizing  his  power,  and  to 
supply  further  and  convincing  proofs  of  his  mission 
and  divinity.  It  is  admitted,  that  true  possessions 
by  the  devil  are  miraculous.  They  do  not  hap- 
pen without  divine  permission  ;  but  they  are  neither 
contrary  nor  superior  to  the  laws  of  nature.  God 
only  suffers  the  demons  to  act ;  and  they  only  exer 
cise  a  power  that  is  natural  to  them,  but  which  was 
before  suspended  and  restrained  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence.    See  Angel. 

DP^NARIUS,  a  Roman  coin,  worth  four  sesterces, 
generally  valued  at  seven  pence  three  farthings  Eng- 
lish, or,  more  proi)erly,  about  12^  cents.  In  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  taken  for  a  piece  of  money  in  gener- 
al ;  Matt.  xxii.  19 ;  Mark  xii.  15  ;  Luke  xx.  xi-:^. 

DERBE,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  to  which  Paul  emu 
Barnabas  fled  when  expelled  from  Iconium,  Acts  xiv. 
(J.  A.  D.  41. 

DESERT.  The  Hebrews,  by  n^n-,  midbar,  "a 
desert,"  mean  an  uncultivated  place,  particularly  if 
mountainous.  Some  deserts  were  entirely  dry  and 
barren  ;  others  were  beautiful,  and  had  good  pas- 
tures ;  Scripture  speaks  of  the  beauty  of  the  desert. 
Psalm  Ixv.  12,  13.  Scripture  names  several  deserts 
in  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  town 
without  one  belonging  to  it,  i.  e.  uncultivated  places, 
for  woods  and  pastures ;  like  our  Engfish  commons, 
common  lands.  The  principal  deserts  were  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Arabia,  through  which  the  Israelites  passed  be- 
fore they  came  to  Moab.  This  is  particularly  call- 
ed "The  Desert."  It  lies  between  the  Jordan,  or 
the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and  the  river  Euphrates, 
Exod.  xxiii.  31.  God  promised  the  children  of  Isra- 
el all  the  land  between  the  desert  and  the  river ;  that 
is,  all  the  country  from  the  mountains  of  Gilead  to 
the  Euphrates.  In  Deut.  xi.  24,  he  promises  them 
all  between  Libanus,  the  desert,  the  Euphrates,  and 
the  Mediterranean. 

Edom.  We  cannot  determine  its  limits ;  as  Edom 
extended  far  into  Arabia. 

Egypt.  Ezekiel  xx.  36,  seems  to  denote  the  des- 
ert in  which  the  Hebrews  sojourned  aff;er  quitting 
Egypt.  Tobit  (viii.  3.)  speaks  of  the  deserts  of  Upper 
Egypt,  probably  of  the  Thebais. 

JuDEA,  where  John  the  Baptist  preached,  began 
near  Jericho,  and  extended  to  the  mountains  of 
Edom,  Matt.  iii.  1. 

Kadesh,  about  Kadesh  Bamea,  in  the  ■outh  of 
Judah,  and  in  Arabia  Petraea. 

Ma  ON,  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  24.)  in  the  country,  and 
perha})s    near    the    capital,   of   the    Maonians,    or 
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Meonians,    in   Arabia    Potroea,  at  the   extremity   of 
iudali. 

Palmyra.  Solomon  built  Palmyra,  in  the  desert, 
between  the  Euphrates,  the  Orontes,  and  the  Chry- 
sorrhoas.     See  Tadwor. 

Pa  RAN,  in  Arabia  Peirsea,  near  the  city  of  Paran. 
Ishniael  dwelt  in  this  wdldeniess,  Gen.  xxi.  21.  Ha- 
bakkuk  says  (iii.  3.)  that  the  Lord  appeared  to  his 
people  in  the  mountains  of  Paran.  The  Hebrews 
remained  long  in  this  desert.     See  Paran. 

Shur,  onthe  north-east  of  the  Red  sea.  Hagar 
wandered  in  this  wilderness,  (Gen.  xvi.  7.)  and  Israel, 
afte-r  passing  the  Red  sea,  came  into  it,  Exod.  xv.  22. 
Here;  wais,  probably,  a  city  named  Shur. 

Sin.  There  are  two  deserts  of  this  name  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  the  firsts  written  pd,  (Exod.  xvi.  6.)  Ues  between 
Elim  and  mount  Sinai.  The  second^  written  px,  is 
near  Kadesh  Barnea,  which  was  in  the  desert  of  Sin, 
or  Tzhi,  Numb.  xx.  1. 

Sinai,  adjacent  to  mount  Sinai.  The  Israelites 
encamped  here  a  long  time,  and  received  most  of 
their  laws,  Exod.  xix. 

DESSAU,  a  town,  or  castle,  near  to  which  the  Is- 
raelites lodged  themselves  under  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
2  Mac.  xiv.  16.     Its  situation  is  unknown. 

DEVIL,  a  fallen  angel,  especially  the  chief  of 
them.     See  Angel,  Demon,  Diabolus,  Satan. 

DEVOTING,  CURSING,  anathema.  The  most 
ancient  instance,  and,  indeed,  the  only  instance,  of 
devoting,  strictly  speaking,  in  Scripture,  is  that  which 
Balak,  king  of  Moab,  woukl  have  liad  Balaam  use 
against  Israel,  Numb.  xxii.  6.  Joseplius  has  furnish- 
e'*  ;  vitn  another,  in  the  case  of  the  two  brothers 
iiircanus  and  Aristobulus.  But  several  devotings  of 
another  sort  are  noticed  in  sacred  history  ;  as  when 
any  people,  city,  country,  or  family,  was  devoted. 
(See  Anathema.)  The  heathen,  who  admitted  a 
[)lurality  of  gods,  and  who  believed  them  to  be  sub- 
ordinate in  power  one  to  another,  used  enchant- 
ments and  devotings  to  bring  mischief  on  their  ene- 
mies. They  sometimes  called  forth  the  tutelary  dei- 
ties of  cities,  to  deprive  their  enemies  of  their  pro- 
tection and  defence.  It  is  said  that,  for  fear  of  this, 
die  Tyrians  chained  the  statue  of  Apollo  to  the  altar 
of  Hercules,  the  tutelar  deity  of  their  city,  lest  he 
should  forsake  them.  The  Romans,  says  Macrobius, 
being  persuaded  that  every  city  had  its  tutelary  dei- 
ties, when  attacking  a  city,  used  certain  verses  to 
call  forth  its  gods,  believing  it  impossible  otherwise 
to  take  the  town ;  and  even  when  they  might  take  a 
place,  they  thought  it  would  be  a  great  crime  to  take 
the  gods  captive  with  it ;  for  this  reason  the  Romans 
concealed  the  real  names  of  their  cities  very  closely, 
they  being  different  from  what  they  were  generally 
called  ;  they  concealed  likewise  the  names  of  the  tu- 
telary gods  of  their  cities.  Pliny  informs  us  that  the 
secret  name  of  Rome  was  Valentia,  and  that  Valeri- 
us Soranus  was  severely  punislied  for  revealing  it. 

DEUTERONOMY,  the  repetition  of  the  law,  the 
fifth  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  so  called  by  the  Greeks, 
because  in  it  Moses  reca])itulates  what  he  had  or- 
dained in  the  preceding  books.  Some  rabbins  call 
it  Mishnah,  the  second  law ;  others  "the  book  of  rej)- 
rehensions,"  from  the  reproaches  which  occur  in 
chap.  i.  viii.  ix.  xxviii.  xxx.  xxxii.  This  book  con- 
tains the  history  of  what  passed  in  the  wilderness 
from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  month  to  the  sev- 
enth day  of  the  twelfth  month,  in  the  fortieth  year 
after  the  Israelites'  departure  from  Egypt ;  that  is, 
alK>ut  six  weeks.  Some  have  doubted  wlierlKr  ii 
was  written  by  Moses,  because  it  mentions  liis  deaili. 


and  the  author  speaks  of  the  land  beyond  Jordan, 
like  one  who  writes  west  of  that  river.  (See  Aaron.) 
It  is  admitted  that  the  relation  of  Moses'  death  waa 
added  to  the  book ;  but  the  word  tay,  ^6er,  translated 
beyond  Jordan,  may  be  translated  on  this  side.  In 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  Moses  recites  to  the  peo- 
ple what  had  passed  since  their  coming  out  of  Egypt ; 
explains,  and  adds  some  others,  to  the  laws  of  God 
which  he  had  received  at  Sinai ;  exhorts  the  people 
to  obedience ;  and  declares,  that  Joshua  was  ap- 
pointed by  God  to  succeed  him.  He  wrote  down 
this  transaction,  committed  the  writing  to  the  Levites 
and  elders,  and  charged  them  to  read  it  every  seven 
years,  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people,  at  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  Deut.  xxxi.  9-^14.  It  includes, 
also,  his  last  song ;  to  which  is  added  the  history  of 
his  death. 

DEW.  Dews  in  Palestine  are  very  copious,  (Judg. 
vi.  38  ;  Gen.  xxvii.  28.)  and  furnish  many  beautiful 
similes  to  the  sacred  penmen,  Deut.  xxxii.  2 ;  Ilos. 
vi.  4  ;  xiv.  5. 

DIABOLUS,  an  accuser,  a  ccUumniator.  We  rare- 
ly meet  with  this  word  in  the  Old  Testament.  Some- 
times it  answers  to  the  Hebrew  Belial ;  sometimes 
to  Satan.  The  former  signifies  a  libertine  ;  the  latter 
an  adversary,  or  an  accuser.  The  word  Satan  in 
Job  i.  6,  is  rendered  «  riiu(io?.oc,  by  the  LXX.  The 
Eblis  of  the  Mahoin^tans  is  the  same  with  our  Luci- 
fer; and  the  nar^e  is  similar  to  that  of  Diabolus, 
The  Mussulmans  call  him  likewise  Azazel,  which  is 
the  Scripture  name  for  the  scape-goat ;  and  is  prob- 
ably the  Azazel  of  the  book  of  Enoch.  They  main- 
tain, that  Eblis  was  called  by  this  name,  signifying 
perdition,  or  refractory,  which  is  nearly  the  meaning 
of  Belied,  becLUse,  having  received  orders  to  pros- 
trate himself  before  Adam,  he  would  not  comply, 
under  pretence  that,  being  of  the  superior  nature  oi 
fire,  he  ought  not  to  bend  the  knee  to  Adam,  who. 
was  formed  only  of  earth.  (See  Adam.)  Diabolus  | 
sometimes  signifies  the  devil,  as  Wisd.  ii.  24  ;  some- 
times an  accuser,  an  adversary  who  prosecutes  be- 
fore the  judges ;  as  Ps.  cix.  6 ;  Eccles.  xxi.  27. 

DIADEM,  see  Crown.  . 

DIAL.  This  instrument  for  the  measuring  of  I 
time  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture  before  the  reign 
of  Ahaz,  (A.  M.  3262,)  and  we  cannot  clearly  ascer- 
tain that,  even  after  his  reign,  the  Jews  generally  di- 
vided their  time  by  hours.  The  word  hour  occurs 
first  in  Tobit,  which  may  confirm  the  opinion,  thai 
the  invention  of  dials  came  from  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates. But  others  believe  that  the  invention  came 
from  the  Phoenicians,  and  that  the  first  traces  of  it 
are  discoverable  in  wliat  Homer  says,  (Odys.  xv.  402.) 
of  "  an  island  called  Syria,  lying  above  Ortygia,  where 
the  revolutions  of  the  sun  are  observed  ;"  that  is,  in 
this  island  they  noted  the  returns  of  the  sun  ;  the  sol- 
stices. As  the  Phoenicians  are  thought  to  have 
inhabited  this  island  of  Syria,  it  is  presumed  that 
they  left  there  this  monument  of  their  skill  in  astron- 
omy. (See  Hours.)  About  three  hundred  yean 
after  Homer,  Pherecydes,  in  the  same  island,  set  up 
a  sun-dial  to  distinguish  the  houra.  The  Greeki 
confess  that  Anaximander  first  divided  time  by  hours, 
and  introduced  sun-dials  among  them.  Usher  fixes 
the  death  of  Anaximander  to  A.  M.  3457,  under  the 
reign  of  Cyrus,  and  during  the  caj>tivity  of  Babylon. 
As  this  philosopher  travelled  into  Chaldea,  he  might  I 
bring  with  him  from  thence  the  dial  and  the  needle, 
which  were  both  in  use  there.  Phny  gives  the  hon- 
<n- of  this  invention  to  Anaximenes,  by  mistake  con 
(oiinliuL'^  the  disciple  with  the  master ;  for,    as    Bas 
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im^e  observes,  it  is  more  reasonal)le  to  think  Pliny 
was  mistaken  tJian  Diogenes  Laertius ;  or  rather  that 
this  name  is  an  erroneous  reading. 

Interpreters  differ  concerning  the  form  of  the  dial 
of  Ahaz,  2  Kings  xx.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and 
Jerome  believed,  that  it  was  a  staircase  so  disposed, 
that  the  sun  showed  tlie  hours  uj)on  it  by  the  siiad- 
ow  ;  an  oj)inion  which  the  generality  of  exj)ositors 
have  followed.  Others  believe  it  was  a  pillar  erected 
in  the  middle  of  a  very  level  and  smooth  pavement, 
U|)on  which  the  hours  were  engraved.  The  Hues 
marked  on  tliis  pavement  are,  according  to  these  au- 
thors, what  the  Scripture  calls  degrees.  Grotius 
describes  it  thus,  after  rabbi  EliasChomer:  It  was 
a  concave  hemisphere,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a 
globe,  whose  shadow  fell  upon  several  eight-and- 
twenty  lines,  engraved  in  the  concavity  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. This  description  comes  near  to  that  kind  of 
dial  which  the  Greeks  called  scaphn,  a  boat,  or  heni- 
ispherion  ;  the  invention  of  which  Vitruvius  attributes 
to  Berosus,  and  describes  as  "  a  half-circle,  hollowed 
into  the  stone,  and  the  stone  cut  down  to  an  angle." 
Now  Berosus  hved  above  three  hundred  years  (per- 
haps three  hundred  and  thirty)  before  A.  D.  which, 
indeed,  is  long  after  Ahaz,  who  died  726  before  A. 
D.;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  considering  Berosus 
as  the  inventor  of  this  kind  of  dial ;  it  seems  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  he  was  reported  to  be  the  first  who 
introduced  it  into  Greece.  Berosus  was  a  priest  of 
Belus  at  Babylon,  and  compiler  of  a  history  that 
contained  astronomical  observations  for  four  hundred 
and  eighty  years.  Passing  from  Babylon  into 
Greece,  he  taught  astronomy,  first  at  Cos,  afterwards 
at  Athens,  where  we  still  find  one  of  his  dials,  and 
where  he  was  honored  with  a  public  statue  in  the 
gymnasium.  The  four  hundred  and  eighty  years 
included  in  this  writer's  history,  carry  us  higher  than 
the  date  of  Ahaz  ;  but  some  time  must  be  allowed 
for  these  dials  to  have  reached  Israel  from  Babylon, 
if  we  suppose  the  invention  to  have  been  adopted, 
and  to  have  become  popular,  at  that  period  of  time  : 
they  might  be  of  much  earlier  invention,  and  that 
they  were,  seems  probable  from  what  Herodotus 
says  (lib.  i.  c.  109.)  of  "the  pole,  the  gnomon,  and 
the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  parts,"  which 
"the  Greeks  received  from  the  Babylonians."  Mr. 
Taylor  discovered  some  representations  of  ancient 
instnunents  of  this  kind,  one  of  which  was  found  at 
Herculaneum,  and  was  probably  originally  from 
Egypt,  which  he  conceives  to  answer,  in  many  re- 
spects, to  the  circumstances  of  the  sacred  narrative. 
This  kind  of  sun-dial  was  portable  ;  it  did  not  re- 
quire to  be  constructed  on,  or  for,  a  particular  spot, 
to  which  it  was  subsequently  confined ;  and,  there- 
fore, one  ready  made  might  easily  be  brought  on  a 
camel  from  Babylon  to  Ahaz.  That  he  had  com- 
I  munications  with  those  countries,  appears  by  his  al- 
I  liance  with  Tiglath-Pileser  ;  (2  Kings  xvi.  7,  8.)  and 
that  he  was  what  in  modern  language  would  be 
called  a  man  of  taste,  is  evinced  by  his  desiring  to 
possess  a  handsome  altar,  similar  to  one  he  had  seen 
I  at  Damascus ;  (ver.  10.)  which  is  also  another  in- 
j  stance  of  his  introducing  foreign  curiosities,  or 
i  novelties. 

I  On  these  dials,  like  some  still  used  in  India,  each 
hour  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  three  parts, 
;  wliich,  varying  with  the  season,  contain  from  20  to 
;  5i4  of  our  minutes  each,  according  to  the  length  of 
I  tlie  day.  These  divisions  are  in  India  called  Ghuri. 
i  Now,  supposing  that  the  dial  of  Ahaz  was  in  the 
form  of  a  half  circle,  and  that  each  hour  was  divid- 


ed into  three  parts,  the  shadow  would  in  the  momina 
move  down,  till  it  would  be  nearly  noon,  when  Isaiah 
spake  to  Hezekiah  : — thus 


It  was  not  quite  noon  ;  for  at  noon  it  could  not  b« 
said  of  the  shadow,  "  which  now  descends"  or  is,  at 
this  time,  going  down ;  but  it  might  be  close  upon 
noon,  until  which  point  the  shadow  might  be  con- 
sidered as  descending.  Perhaps  the  prophet  had 
said  Hezekiah  should  die  at  noon,  as  his  sicknew 
was  in  its  nature  mortal ;  if  so,  his  instant  return  waa 
necessary  ;  and,  as  a  sign  of  amendment,  in  a  case 
so  critical,  the  instant  beginning  of  the  shadow  to 
retrograde,  was  equally  necessary :  the  shadow  ret- 
rograded, then,  ten  stations,  or  one  fourth  of  the 
circle  ;  and  having  reached  this  station,  it  thence  re- 
sumed mid  re-accomplished  its  natural  course. 

If  the  instrument  used  in  this  instance  weix. 
brought  from  Babylon,  we  see  the  reason  why  the 
king  of  Babylon  was  so  peculiarly  interested  in  ill© 
event,  2  Kings  xx.  12. 

As  to  the  retrogradation  of  the  shadow,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  was  produced,  there  are  various 
oj)inions.  It  seenjs  the  most  probable  that  the 
change  was  in  the  shadow  only ;  that  is,  the  solar 
rays  being  deflected  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by 
the  interposition  of  a  cloud,  or  some  other  meant, 
they  produced  the  change,  or  retrogradatory  motion, 
of  the  place  of  the  shadow  in  the  dial. 

DIAMOND,  the  sixth  stone  in  the  high-priest'i 
breastplate,   bearhig  the  name  of  Naphtali,   Exod 
xxxviii.  18.      It   is,  however,  questionable   whether 
the  diamond  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  Moses.     See 
Adamant. 

DIANA,  a  celebrated  goddess  of  the  heathen,  and 
one  of  the  twelve  superior  deities.  In  the  heavens 
she  was  Luna,  or  Meni,  (the  moon,)  on  earth  Diana, 
in  hell  Hecate.  She  was  invoked  by  women  in 
child-birth  under  the  name  of  Lucina.  She  was 
sometimes  represented  with  a  crescent  on  her  head, 
a  bow  in  her  hand,  and  dressed  in  a  hunting  habit ; 
at  other  times  with  a  triple  body,  (triple-faced  Pros- 
erpine,) and  bearing  instruments  of  torture  in  her 
hands.  At  Rome  there  is  a  full  length  and  complete 
image  of  this  goddess,  which  is  clearly  an  emble- 
matical representation  of  the  dependence  of  all  crea- 
tures on  the  powers  of  nature  ;  or  the  many  and  ex- 
tensive blessings  bestowed  by  nature,  on  all  ranks  of 
existence  ;  whether  man,  lions,  stags,  oxen,  animals 
of  all  kinds,  or  even  insects.  The  goddess  is  sym- 
bolized as  diffusing  her  benefits  to  each  in  its  proper 
station  Her  numerous  rows  of  breasts  speak  the 
same  allegorical  language,  i.  e.  fountains  of  supply: 
whence  figures  of  this  kind  were  called  [noh^aorof] 
many-breasted.  To  cities,  also,  she  bears  a  peculiar 
regard,  as  appears  by  the  honorable  station  (on  her 
head)  of  the  turrets,  their  proper  emblems      On  her 
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Breastplate  (pectoral)  is  a  necklace  of  pearls ;  it  is 
also  ornamented  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  throughout  which 
nature  dispenses  her  various  bounties.  In  fact,  the 
whole  course  of  nature,  and  her  extensive  distribu- 
tions,  are  mystically  represented  in  this  image. 
Here  we  have  a  representation  of  the  front  of  the 

famous  temple  of 
Diana  of  Ephesus, 
(the  pronaoSf  or 
front  of  the  naoSf) 
from  which  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been 
odostyle,  i.  e.  hav- 
ing eight  columns: 
the  image  of  Di- 
ana is  in  this 
medal  represented 
clothed :  a  motto 
at  bottom,  "  Of 
the  Ephesians :" 
around  it  NES2- 
KOPS2N — a  clear  allusion  to,  and  a  strong  confirma- 
tion of,  what  the  ^rammateus  asserts,  that  the  city  of 
Ephesus  was  justly  entitled  to,  and  held,  by  univer- 
sal consent,  the  office  of  neokoron  to  the  temple  (and 
statue)  of  Diana;  nor  was  tliis  any  thing  new;  the 
city  had  long  been  so  esteemed.  N'eokoron  signifies 
euurdian  of  the  temple  and  its  contents,  manager  of 
Its  concerns  ; — something  analogous  to  our  church- 
warden ;  but  of  superior  power  and  dignity.  It 
might  be  rendered  "  superintendent  of  the  sacral 

It  is  well  known  that  many  heathen  deities  resolve 
themselves  into  the  sun  and  moon  ;  and  that  Diana 
IS  the  moon,  in  most  or  all  of  her  offices  and  charac- 
ters. "  The  precious  things  put  forth  by  the  moon," 
ore  mentioned  so  early  as  the  days  of  Jacob  ;  and 
long  afterwards  we  frequently  read  of  the  "  queen  of 
heaven,"  &c.  The  moon  was  also  the  goddess  pre- 
siding over  child-birth.  Tliis  deity  was  known  by 
distinction,  as  Diana  of  Ephesus,  w^here  she  had  a 
famous  temple,  (see  Ephesus,)  to  some  of  the  per- 
sons connected  with  which  Paul  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  by  the  discharge  of  his  apostolic  duties, 
Acts  xix.  27,  &c.  The  language  of  this  narrative  is 
worthy  of  notice  here.  Demetrius  was  a  worker  in 
silver,  (a  chaser  perhaps,)  who  made  representations 
— some  on  medals — some  in  alto-relievo — or  other 
kinds  of  wrought,  or  of  cast,  work,  (or  small  mod- 
els, perhaps,)  of  the  portico  and  temple  (the  naos)  of 
the  goddess  Diana.  Now,  the  city  of  Ephesus,  in 
her  office  of  superintendent  of  the  sacra  to  this  tem- 
ple, was  bound  to  promote  its  interests  ;  it  could  not 
therefore  be  indiflTerent,  or  insensible,  when  this  great 
and  famous  edifice  was  about  to  be  degraded,  to  be 
rendered  contemptible — through  the  impiety  of  a 
few  hated  Jews.  Notwithstanding  the  reported  dan- 
ger, however,  and  the  danger  always  attendant  on 
popular  commotion,  the  grammateus,  or  recorder, 
{toitm-clerk,  Engl,  ver.)  harangues  the  people  on  the 
subject  of  their  riot ;  states,  "that  the  honor  of  their 
city  as  neokoron  was  incontrovertible  ;  that  the  per- 
sons in  custody  were  neither  guilty  of  sacrilege,  nor 
of  blaspheming  their  goddess,  in  particular,  especial- 
ly considering  that  this  image  was  not  '  made  with 
hands,'  but  was  well  known  to  be  Jove-descended  ; 
and,  moreover,  that  if  the  accused  were  guilty  of  any 
misdemeanor,  they  should  be  properly  indicted  for 
it :  but  if  the  complainants  were  desirous  of  extend - 
iDg  their  measures  beyond  merely  insuring  the  honor 
ind  security  of  Diana,  they  should   call  a  general 


meeting  of  the  town,  in  which  to  [  repose  their  reso  I 
lutions ;  because  the   honor  of  the  neokorate  apper-  \ 
tained  to  the  whole  town,  and  not  to  any  separate 
part  of  it ... .  such   as  Demetrius  with  his  fellow- 
craftsmen  and  associates." 

There  appears  in  the  language  of  this  very  sensi- 
ble man  an  ambiguity  employed  in  describing  the 
goddess,  or  her  image — JiontrHg,  Jbve-descended 
or  fallen.  For  instance,  supposing  he  might  wish  to 
say, — the  things  signified  by  the  image  of  the  god- 
dess, i.  e.  the  powers  of  nature,  descended  from 
Jove  ;  this,  taking  Jove  for  the  supreme  deity,  would 
be  the  truth  ;  but,  no  doubt,  the  popular  belief  was, 
and  the  })co])le  would  so  understand  the  si)eaker,  that 
the  image  itself,  the  objectof  their  worship,  fell  down 
from  Jove.  If  this  be  fact,  it  is  an  instance  of  the 
esoteric  and  exoteric  doctrines ;  or,  that  the  philoso- 
phers, by  expressions  capable  of  two  senses,  intend- 
ed to  convey  ideas  of  principles  understood  by 
philosophers,  in  a  sense  diflferent  from  what  they  in- 
culcated on  the  people.  It  seems  incredible  that  this 
very  rational  i)ul)lic  writer  could  believe,  that  the 
marble  image  now  standing  in  the  adytum  of  the 
temple,  should  fall  froi7  neaven,  in  its  present 
wrought  and  allegorical  state,  though  he  might,  per- 
haps, when  speaking  in  pubhc,  call  it  "a  divine  im- 
age ;"  which  expression  its  votaries  were  at  liberty 
to  take  literally,  if  they  chose — as  if  wrought  by  the 
hand  of  Jove  ;  while,  in  his  own  mind,  he  would 
consider  this  "  divine  image"  as  an  image  represent- 
ing divine  things ;  or  things  which  descended  from 
Jove. 

I.  DIBON,  a  city  of  Moab,  and  thought  to  be  the 
Dimon  of  Isaiah  xv.  9.  It  was  given  to  the  tribe  of 
Gad  by  Moses,  and  afterwards  yielded  to  Reuben, 
Numb,  xxxii.  3,  33,  34  ;  Josh.  xiii.  9.  It  was  again 
occupied  by  the  Moabites  at  a  later  period,  Is.  xv.  2 ; 
Jer.  xlviii.  18,  22.  Eusebius  says,  it  was  a  large 
town  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Arnon, 
Numb,  xxxiii.  45.  Burckhardt  speaks  of  a  place 
called  Diban,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  Arnon. 
See  Gad. 

II.  DIBON,  a  city  of  Judah  :  the  same,  perhaps, 
as  Debir,  or  Kirjath-Sepher,  Neh.  xi.  25.  The  LXX 
call  that  place  Dibon,  which  in  Hebrew  is  Debar, 
Josh.  xiii.  26. 

DIDRACHMA,  a  Greek  word,  signifying  a  piece 
of  money,  in  value  two  drachmas,  about  fourteen 
pence  English,  or,  more  nearly,  25  cents.  The  Jew* 
were  by  law  obliged,  every  person,  to  pay  two 
drachmas,  that  is,  half  a  shekel,  to  the  temple.  To 
pay  this,  our  Lord  sent  Peter  to  catch  a  fish,  which, 
probably,  liad  just  swallowed  such  a  coin.  Matt 
xvii.  24—27. 

DIDYMUS,  a  twin.  This  is  the  signification  o\ 
the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  word  Thomas.     See  Thomas. 

DIGIT,  a  finger  (^dsn  ,  Etzha,)  a  measure  contain- 
ing f  ^  of  an  inch.  There  are  four  digits  in  a  palm, 
and  six  palms  in  a  cubit. 

DIKLAH,  seventh  son  of  Joktan,  (Gen.  x.  27.) 
whose  descendants  are  placed  either  in  Arabia  Fe- 
lix, which  abounds  in  palm-trees,  called  Dikla  ini 
Chaldee  and  Syriac ;  or  in  Assyria,  where  is  the 
town  of  Degla,  and  the  ri\er  Tigris,  or  Dikkel. 

DILEAN,  a  city  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  38. 

DIMNAH,  a  city  of  Zebulun,  given  to  the  Levitee 
of  Merari's  family.  Josh.  xxi.  35. 

DIMONAH,  a  town  in  south  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  22. 

DINAH,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  (Gen.  xxx. 
21.)  born  after  Zebulun,  and  about  A.  M.  2250. 
When    Jarob    returned    into  Canaan,   Dinah,   the* 
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4Dout  the  age  of  fifteen  or  fiixteen,  attended  a  festi- 
val of  the  Shechenjiliis,  to  see  tlie  women  of  the 
country,  (Gen.  xxxiv.  1,  2.)  when  Shechein,  sou  of 
Hamor  the  Hivite,  prince  of  the  city,  ravished  or  se- 
duced her,  and  afterwards  desired  his  fatlier  to  pro- 
cure her  for  his  wife.  Dinah's  brothers,  being 
informed  of  what  had  passed,  were  much  exasperat- 
ed ;  and  having  made  insidious  proposals  to  She- 
chem,  to  his  father  Hamor,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
their  city,  slew  and  plundered  them,  and  carried  off" 
Dinah.  Jacob,  when  informed  of  the  occurrence, 
cursed  their  anger  and  cruelty,  xlix.  5 — 7. 

DINAITES,  a  people  who  opposed  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple,  Ezra  iv.  9. 

DINHABAH,  acity  of  Edom,  Gen.  xxxvi.  32. 

DIONYSIUS,  the  Areopagite,  a  convert  of  Paul, 
(Acts  xvii.  34J  and  supposed  to  have  been  a  citizen 
of  Athens.  Dionysius  is  said  to  have  been  made  the 
first  bishop  of  Athens ;  and  after  having  labored,  and 
suffered  much  in  the  gospel,  to  have  been  burnt  at 
Athens,  A.  D.  95.  The  works  attributed  to  him  are 
spurious. 

DIOSPOLIS,  the  city  of  Jupiter,  or  Thebes.  We 
do  not  meet  with  this  name  in  the  sacred  writings ; 
but  Nahum  is  thought  to  have  intended  it  under  the 
name  of  No-Ammon.     See  Ami«on-No. 

DIOTREPHES,  a  person  who  did  not  receive 
with  hospitality  those  whom  the  apostle  had  sent  to 
him,  nor  suffer  others  to  do  so.     (See  3  John  9.) 

DISCERNING  of  spirits,  a  divine  gift  mentioned 
I  Cor.  xii.  10,  and  which  consisted  in  discerning 
among  those  who  professed  to  be  inspired  by  God, 
whether  they  were  inspired  by  a  good  or  an  evil 
spirit;  whether  truly  or  falsely;  and  also,  probably, 
whether  they  were  sincere  in  their  profession  of 
Christianity.  This  gift  was  of  very  great  importance 
under  the  Old  Testament,  when  false  prophets  often 
rose  up,  and  seduced  the  people  ;  and  also  in  the 
primitive  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  when  super- 
natural gifts  were  frequent ;  when  the  messenger  of 
Satan  was  sometimes  transformed  into  an  angel  of 
light,  and  false  apostles,  under  the  meek  appearance 
of  sheep,  concealed  the  disposition  of  ravening 
wolves. 

DISCIPLE  signifies,  in  the  New  Testament,  a  be- 
liever, a  Christian,  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ. 

DISEASES.  Many  kinds  of  disease  are  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  and  the  Hebrews  attributed 
several  of  them  to  the  devil.  Diseases  and  death 
are  consequences  of  sin ;  and  the  Hebrews,  not 
much  accustomed  to  recur  to  physical  causes,  often 
imputed  them  to  evil  spirits.  (See  Lukexiii.  16.)  If 
their  infirmities  appeared  unusual,  and  especially  if 
the  cause  were  unknown  to  them,  they  concluded  it 
to  be  a  stroke  from  the  avenging  hand  of  God ;  and 
to  him  the  wisest  and  most  religious  had  recourse 
for  cure.  King  Asa  is  blamed  for  placing  his  confi- 
dence in  physicians,  2  Chron.  xvi.  12.  Job's  friends 
ascribed  all  his  distempers  to  God's  justice.  Paul 
delivers  the  incestuous  Corinthian  to  Satan  "for  the 
destru(;tion  of  the  flesh  :"  that  the  evil  sjnrit  might 
afflict  him  with  diseases,  I  Cor.  v.  5.  (See  Satan.) 
Tile  same  apostle  attributes  the  death  and  diseases  of 
many  Corinthians  to  their  communicating  unwor- 
thily, chap.  xi.  30.  He  also  elsewhere  ascribes  the 
infirmities  with  which  he  was  afflicted  to  an  evil  an- 
gel ;  "  a  thorn  in  the  flesh — an  angel  of  Satan,"  2 
Cor.  xii.  7.  An  angel  of  death  slew  the  first-bom  of 
the  Egyptians  ;  a  destroying  angel  wasted  Sennach- 
erib'?  array ;  an  avenging  angel  smote   the   people 


of  Israel  with  a  pestilence,  after  David's  sm.  Sau 
fell  into  a  fit  of  deep  melancholy,  hypochondriuca) 
depression,  and  it  is  said  "an  evil  spirit  came  upon 
him."  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar,  for  taking  Sarah, 
the  wife  of  Abraham,  was  threatened  with  death, 
(Gen.  XX.  3,  4.)  and  the  Philistines  were  smitten  with 
an  ignominious  disease,  for  not  treating  the  ark  with 
adequate  respect,  1  Sam.  v.  6,  7.  These  diseases, 
and  others  that  we  read  of,  were  evident  interposi- 
tions of  Providence,  by  whatever  agency  they  were 
produced. 

DISH.  It  has  been  remarked,  on  the  subject  of 
the  words  rendered  cruse  by  our  translators,  that 
one  of  them  seems  to  be  totally  diflferent  from  that . 
which  bids  fairest  to  explain  the  story  of  the  widow's 
cruse  of  oil,  or  king  Saul's  cruse  of  water ;  that 
word  it  is  here  necessary  to  examine,  with  the  de- 
sign to  determine  its  application.  Tzclohith,  (ntnS^j) 
or  TzcLAHATH,  IS  used  to  denote  a  vessel  of  some 
capacity  ;  a  vessel  to  be  turned  upside  down,  in  order 
that  the  inside  may  be  thoroughly  wiped  ;  (2  Kings 
xxi.  13.)  "/Mn7/  tcipe  Jerusalem  as  a  man  wipeth  a 
DISH,  turning  it  upside  down."  This  implies,  at  least, 
that  the  opening  of  such  a  dish  be  not  narrow,  but 
wide ;  that  the  dish  itself  be  of  a  certain  depth  ;  yet 
that  the  hand  may  readily  reach  to  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  there  may  freely  move,  so  as  to  wipe  it  thor- 
oughly. This  vessel  was  capable,  also,  of  bearing 
the  fire,  and  of  standing  conveniently  over  a  fire  ; 
for  we  read  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  13,  that  "  The  priesta 
and  others  boiled  parts  of  the  holy  oflferin^s  in  pane 
{tzelacJioth) ;  and  distributed  them  speedily  among 
the  people."  Meaning,  perhaps,  that  this  was  not 
the  very  kind  of  dish  or  boiler  which  they  would 
have  chosen,  had  time  permitted  a  choice  ;  but  that 
haste  and  multiplicity  of  business  made  them  use 
whatever  first  came  to  hand,  that  was  competent  to 
the  service.  This  application  of  these  vessels,  how- 
ever, shows  that  they  must  have  been  of  considera- 
ble capacity  and  depth  ;  as  a  very  narrow  or  a  very 
small  dish,  would  not  have  answered  the  purj>ose  re- 
quired. A  kind  of  dish  or  pan,  which  ap])ear8  to 
answer  these  descriptions,  is  represented  in  the 
"  Estampes  du  Levant,"  in  the  hands  of  a  confec- 
tioner of  the  grand  seignior's  seraglio,  who  is  car- 
rying a  deep  dish,  full  of  heated  viands,  (recently 
taken  ofl^the  fire,)  upon  which  he  has  put  a  cover,  in 
order  that  those  viands  may  retain  their  heat  and 
flavor.  His  being  described  on  the  plate  as  a  con- 
fectioner, leads  to  the  supposition  that  what  he  carries 
are  delicacies ;  and  to  this  agrees  his  desire  of  pre- 
serving their  heat.  The  shape  of  the  vessel  is  evi- 
dently calculated  for  standing  over  a  fire  ;  and  from 
its  form  it  may  easily  be  rested  on  its  side,  for  the 
purj)ose  of  being  thoroughly  wiped.  Now,  a  dish 
used  to  contain  delicacies,  is  most  likely  to  receive 
such  attention  ;  for  the  comparison,  in  the  text  refer- 
red to,  evidently  implies  some  assiduity  and  exertion 
to  wipe  from  the  dish  every  particle  inconsistent 
with  comj)lete  cleanliness.  [That  the  Hebn-w 
tzelachath  means  a  dish  in  general,  is  obvious  from 
the  passages  where  the  word  occurs.  All  that  is 
here  said  more  than  this,  is  mpre  fancy.     R. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  see  the  import  of  Eli- 
sha's  direction  to  the  men  of  Jericho,  (2  Kings  ii.  20.) 
"Bring  me  a  new — not  cruse — but  tzelochilh^ — 
one  of  the  vessels  used  in  your  cookery — in  those 
parts  of  your  cookery  which  you  esteem  the  mod 
delicate  ;  a  culinary  vessel,  but  of  the  superior  kind 
"and  put  salt  therein,"  what  you  constantly  minglt 
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in  your  ft)0(l  ;  what  readily  mixes  with  water:  and 
this  sliall  be  a  sign  to  you,  that  in  your  future  use  of 
this  stream,  you  shall  find  it  salubrious,  and  fit  for 
daily  service  in  preparing,  or  accompanying,  your 
daily  sustenance. 

There  is  a  striking  picture  of  sloth,  sketched  out 
very  simply,  but  very  strongly,  by  the  sagacious  Solo- 
mon, in  Prov.  xix.  54,  and  repeated  almost  verbatim, 
\u  chap.  xxvi.  15 : 

A  slothful  man  hideth  his  hand  in  the  tzelachiih ; 
But  will  not  re-bring  it  to  his  mouth. 

A  slothful  man  hideth  his  hand  in  the  tzelachiih — 
It  grieveth  him  to  bring  it  again  to  his  mouth. 

Meaning,  he  sees  a  dish,  deep  and  capacious,  filled 
with  confectionary,  sweetmeats,  &:c.  whatever  his  ap- 
petite can  desire  in  respect  to  relish  and  flavor ;  and 
of  this  he  is  greedy.  Thus  excited,  he  thrusts  his 
hand — his  right  hand — deep  into  the  dish,  and  1om<1s 
it  with  delicacies  ;  but,  alas  !  the  kbor  of  lifting  it  up 
to  his  mouth  is  too  great,  too  excessive,  too  fatiguing: 
he,  therefore,  does  not  enjoy  or  taste  what  is  before 
him,  though  his  api)etite  be  so  far  allured  i\»  to  de- 
sire, and  his  hand  be  so  far  exerted  as  to  grasp.  Jle 
suffers  the  viands  to  become  cold,  and  thereby  to 
lose  their  flavor;  while  he  debates  the  important 
movement  of  his  hand  to  his  mouth  ;  if  he  do  not 
rather  totally  forego  the  enjoyment,  as  demanding 
too  vast  an  action  ! 

DISHAN,  and  DISHON,  sonsof  Seir,  the  Horite, 
Gen.  xxxvi.  21,  30 ;  1  Chron.  i.  ^38,  also  41,  42. 

DISPENSATION,  an  authority  to  administer  the 
ordinances  of  the  gospel,  1  Cor.  ix.  17.  Called  the 
dispensation  of  grace,  (Eph.  iii.  2.)  and  the  dispensa- 
tion of  God,  Col.  i.  25. 

DISPERSION.  Peter  and  James  wrote  to  the 
Jews  of  the  dispersion,  1  Pet.  i ;  Jam.  i.  1.  The 
former  directs  his  letter  to  those  who  were  disperseii 
in  the  countries  of  Pontus,  Galatia,  Bithynia,  Asia, 
Cappadocia  ;  but  the  latter  more  indefinitely  addresses 
the  twelve  tribes  scatterc<i  abroad. — Not  that  all 
the  tribes  were  then  dispersed,  for  Judea  was  yet  fill- 
ed with  Jews ;  (these  epistles  l)eing  written  before 
the  war  with  the  Romans ;)  but,  af^er  the  captivities 
into  Assyria  and  Chaldea,  there  were  many  Jews  of 
all  the  tribes  constantly  resident  in  various  place* 
throughout  the  East.  This  was  called  "The  Dis- 
persion. Nehemiah  prays  God  to  collect  the  disper- 
gion  of  his  people ;  and  the  Jews  siiid  of  Christ, 
(John  vii.  35.)  "  Will  he  go  unto  the  dispersed  among 
the  Gentiles?" 

DIVAN,  see  Beds. 

DIVINATION.  The  eastern  people  were  al- 
ways fond  of  divination,  magic,  the  art  of  interpreting 
dreams,  and  of  acquiring  the  prescience  of  futurity. 
When  Moses  published  the  law,  this  disposition  had 
long  been  common  in  Egypt,  and  the  neighboring 
countries,  and  to  correct  the  Israelites'  inclination  to 
consult  diviners,  wizards,  fortune-tellers,  and  inter- 
preters of  dreams,  it  was  forbidden  them,  under  very 
severe  penalties;  and  the  true  spirit  of  prophecy 
was  promised  to  them  as  infinitely  superior.  They 
were  to  be  stoned  who  preten<led  to  have  a  familiar 
•pirit,  or  the  spirit  of  divination  ;  (Deuuxviii.  1),  10, 
15.)  and  the  prophets  are  full  of  invectives  against 
the  Israelites  who  consulted  such,  as  well  as  against 
fiilse  prophets,  who  seduced  the  [Hiople. 

Divination  was  of  several  kinds  ;  by  water,  fire, 
*«rtn,   air ;    by    the  flight   of  birds,  and  their  sing- 


ing ;   by  lots,  dreams,  serpents,  arrows,   &c.     See 
Arrow. 

DIVORCE,  or  Repudiation,  was  tolerated  by  Mo- 
ses, for  sufficient  reasons,  (Dent.  xxiv.  1 — 3.)  but  oui 
Lord  has  limited  it  to  the  single  case  of  adultery 
Matt.  V.  31,  32.  There  is  great  probability  that  di- 
vorces were  used  among  the  Hebrews  before  the 
law,  since  the  Son  of  God  says,  that  Moses  permit- 
ted them  by  reason  only  of  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts ;  that  is  to  say,  because  they  were  accustomed 
to  this  abuse,  and  to  prevent  greater  evils.  Abraham 
dismissed  Hagar,  on  account  of  her  insolence,  at  the 
request  of  Sarah.  We  find  no  instance  of  a  divorce 
in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  written  since 
3Ioses ;  though  it  is  certain  that  the  Hebrews  sepa- 
rated from  their  wives  on  trifling  occasions.  Sam- 
son's father-in-law  understood  that,  by  his  absence 
from' her,  his  daughter  was  divorced,  since  he  gave 
ht«'  to  another,  Judg.  xv.  2.  The  Levite's  wife,  who 
was  dishonored  at  Gibeah,  had  forsaken  her  husband, 
and  would  not  have  returned,  had  he  not  gone  in 
j)nrsuit  of  her,  ch.  xix.  2,  3.  Solomon  speaks  of  a 
libertine  womnn,  who  had  quitted  her  husband,  the 
director  of  her  youth,  and  had  forgotten  the  cove- 
nant of  her  God,  Prov.  ii.  16,  17.  The  prophet  Mal- 
achi  (ii.  15.)  commends  Abrahani  for  not  divorcing 
Sarah,  though  barren ;  and  inveighs  against  the 
Jews,  who  had  abandoned  "  the  wives  of  their  youth.** 
Micah  also  (ii.  9.)  reproaches  them  with  having 
"cast  out  their  wives  from  their  pleasant  houses,  and 
taken  away  the  glory  of  God  from  their  children  for 
ever." 

Josephus  was  of  opinion  (Antiq.  lib.  xv.  cap.  11. 
that  the  law  did  not  jiermit  women  to  divorce  them- 
selves from  their  husbands.  He  believes  Salome, 
sister  of  Ilcrod  the  Great,  to  be  the  first  who  put 
away  her  liusband  ;  though  Herodias  afterwards  dis- 
missed hers,  (Antiq.  lib.  xviii.  caj).  7.)  as  did  also 
the  three  vsisters  of  the  younger  Agrippa,  and  others, 
theirs. 

DIZAHAB,  the  name  of  a  place,  not  far  from  the 
plains  of  Moab,  mentioned  Deut.  i.  1. 

DOCTOR,  or  Teacher,  of  the  Law,  may,  per- 
haps, be  distinguished  from  scribe,  as  rather  teaching 
viva  vocfy  than  giving  written  opinions.  It  is  difficult, 
when  the  expression,  "counsel  learned  in  the  law," 
is  used  among  us,  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  of 
the  poliiiral  law  and  its  administration  ;  but  if  we 
could  wave  that  idea,  and  restrict  the  phrase  to  learn- 
ed in  the  divine  law,  we  should,  probably,  not  be  far 
from  a  just  conception  of  what  the  doctors  of  the, 
law  were  in  .ludea.  It  deserves  notice,  that  Nicode-' 
mus,  himself  a  doctor  [^if^unxaXoc,  teacher)  of  the  law, 
came  to  consult  Jesus,  whom  he  complimented  in 
the  same  terms  as  he  himself  was  accustomed  to  : 
"  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  ^/(^unxuXuc,  a  compe- 
tent tench-er — from  God  :" — and  most  probalily  add- 
ing, "  Pray  what  is  your  opinion  of  such  and  such 
matters  ?"  q.  d.  "  Our  glosses  have  been  too  far- 
fetched, too  overstrained  ;  they  have  never  satisfied 
my  mind : — pray  let  me  hear  your  sentiments."  So 
our  Lord  among  the  doctors  (Luke  ii.  46.)  not  only 
heard  their  opinions,  but  asked  them  questions — pro- 
posing his  queries  in  turn,  and  examining  their  an- 
swers ;  whether  they  were  consonant  to  the  law  of 
God :  and  the  doctors,  we  find,  were  in  ecstasies  at 
tlie  intelligence  of  his  mind,  and  the  propriety  of  hi» 
language  and  replies. 

Doctors  of  the  law  were  mostly  of  the  sect  of  thi 
Pharisees  ;  but  are  distinguished  from  that  sect,  ii 
Luke  V    ^7,  where  it  appears  that  the  noveltv  of  oiv 
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.onl's  (loctrine  drew  together  a  great  company  of 

Doctors,  or  teachers,  are  mentioned  among  divine 
[itb*  in  Eplies.  iv.  11,  and  it  is  possible,  that  the 
ipostie  does  not  mean  such  ordinary  teachers  (or 
jasiors)  as  the  church  now  enjoys  :  but,  as  he  seems 
0  reckon  them  among  the  extraordinary  donations  of 
jod,  and  uses  no  mark  of  distinction,  or  separation, 
jetweeu  apostles,  with  which  he  begins,  and  doctors, 
vitli  which  he  ends, — it  may  be,  that  he  refers  to  the 
lature  of  the  office  of  the  Jewish  doctors ;  meaning 
veil-informed  persons,  to  whom  inquiring  Christian 
tonverls  might  have  recourse  for  removing  their 
loul)l8  and  <lifficulties,  concerning  Christian  observ- 
inces,  the  sacraments,  and  other  rituals,  and  for  re- 
;eiving  from  Scripture  the  demonstration  that  "this 
s  the  very  Christ ;"  and  that  the  things  relating  to 
he  Mcissiali  were  accomplished  in  Jesus.  Such  a 
rifl  could  not  be  very  serviceable  in  that  infant  state 
>f  the  church,  wliicfi,  indeed,  without  it,  would  have 
eeriiHil,  in  this  particular,  inferior  to  the  Jewish  in- 
titutioiis.  To  this  agrees  the  distinction  (Rom.  xii. 
■.)  between  doctors  {teaching,  c^ff^uoxoi )  and  exhort- 
■rs,  «j.  d.  "  he  who  gives  adv'icii  privately,  and  resolves 
loiihts,  &.C.  let  him  attend  to  that  duty  ;  he  who  ex- 
uMts  with  a  loud  voice,  (/ia(JuxuAfr>v,)  let  him  exhort'* 
vith  pr()})er  piety.  The  same  appears  in  1  Cor.  xii. 
}8,  where  the  apostle  ranges, ^r»/,  apostles,  pubUc  in- 
iiructers  ;  secondly,  prophets,  occasional  instructers  ; 
hirdly,  ( 5/(^uaxaAof,)  doctors,  or  teacliers,  private  in- 
iructej-s. 

DODAI,  one  of  David's  captains,  over  the  course 
)f  the  second  month,  1  Cliron.  xxvii.  4. 

DODANIM,  the  youngest  son  of  Javan,  Gen.  x. 
\.  Several  Hebrew  MSS.  read  Rhodaniin,  tmd  be- 
ieve  that  he  peopled  tlie  island  of  Rhodes.  See 
3eda:n. 

DOEG,  an  Edomite,  and  Saul's  chief  herdsman. 
3eing  at  Nob,  a  city  of  the  priests,  when  David  came 
hither,  and  received  provision  from  Ahimelecli,  he 
eported  this  to  Saul,  who,  thereupon,  sent  for  the 
)rieHts,  and  massacred  them,  by  the  hand  of  Doeg, 
0  the  number  of  fourscore  and  five,  1  Sam.  xxii.  16. 

DOG,  a  well-known  domestic  animal,  which  was 
leld  in  great  contempt  among  the  Jews.  It  was 
vorshipped  by  the  Egyptians. 

TIh'  state  of  dogs  among  the  Jews  was  probably 
nuch  the  same  as  it  is  now  in  the  East ;  where,  hav- 
ng  no  owners,  they  run  about  the  streets  in  troops, 
nd  are  fed  by  ciiarity,  or  by  caprice  ;  or  they  live 
•n  {^ich  ofial  >ls  they  can  pick  up.     That  they  were 

-^enuis  and  voraciotis  in  Jezreel,  is  evident  from 
lie  hiwtory  of  Jezebel.     (See  that  article.) 

To  cofiipare  a  person  to  a  dog,  living  or  dead,  was 

most  d<^grading  expression  ;  so  David  uses  it,  (1 
^arii.  xxiv.  14.)  "After  whom  is  the  king  of  Israel 
oni(^  out  ?  aller  a  dead  dog.?"  So  Mephibosheth,  (2 
>am.  i\.  8.)  "  What  is  thy  servant,  that  thou  shoidd- 
st  look  upon  such  a  dead  dog  as  J  am  .?"  The  natne 
'f  (log  sometimes  expresses  one  who  has  lost  all 
iiodcsty  ;  one  who  jirostitutcs  himself  to  abominable 
ctions ;  for  so  stiveral  undersfrnd  the  injunction 
Deut.  xxiii.  18.)  of  not  offering  "the  hire  of  a 
vh(>re;"  or  "the  price  of  a  dog;"  and  Ecclus.  xiii. 
8,  "What  fellowship  is  there  l)etween  a  pure  and 
anctifi«'d  person,  (Eng.  tr.  the  hyena,)  and  a  dog?" 
>ur  I^nrd,  in  Rev.  xxii.  15,  excludes  "dogs,  sorcer- 
ies, whoreuiongers,  murderers,  and  idolaters"  from 
lif^  new  Jerusalem.  Paul  says,  "Beware  of  dogs" 
IMiil.  iii.  2.) — of  impudent,  sordid,  greedy  professors; 
rtd  Solomon.  (Pr^v.  xxvi.  11.)  and   Peter,   (2  Epist. 


ii.  21.)  compare  sinners,  who  continually  relapse  into 
sins,  to  dogs  returning  to  their  vomic 

[Mr.  Harmer  remarks,  that  "the  great  exter- 
nal purity  which  is  so  studiously  attended  to  by  the 
modern  eastern  people,  as  well  as  the  ancient,  pro- 
duces some  odd  circumstances  with  respect  to  their 
dogs. 

"  They  do  not  suffer  them  in  their  houses,  and  even 
with  care  avoid  touching  them  in  the  streets,  which 
would  be  considered  as  a  defilement.  One  would 
imagine,  then,  that,  under  these  circumstances,  b» 
they  do  not  appear  by  any  means  to  be  necessary  in 
their  cities,  however  important  they  may  be  to  those 
that  feed  flocks,  there  should  be  very  few  of  these 
creatures  found  in  those  places.  They  are,  notwith- 
standing, there  in  great  numbers,  and  crowd  their 
streets.  They  do  not  appear  to  belong  to  particular 
persons,  as  our  dogs  do,  nor  to  be  fed  distinctly  by 
such  as  might  claim  some  interest  in  them  ;  but  get 
their  food  as  they  can.  At  the  same  time,  they  con- 
sider it  as  right  to  take  some  care  of  them,  and  the 
charitable  people  among  them  frequently  give  money 
every  week  or  month,  to  butchers  and  bakers,  to  feed 
the  dogs  at  stated  times ;  and  some  leave  legacies  at 
their  deaths,  for  the  same  purpose.  This  is  Le 
Bruyn's  account ;  tom.  i.  p.  361  "  (Harnier's  Oba. 
i.  p.  351.) 

Dogs  m  the  East  being  thus  lefl  to  prowl  about 
without  masters,  and  get  tJieir  living  generally  as  they 
can,  from  the  offals  which  are  cast  into  the  gutters, 
are  often  on  the  point  of  starvation  ;  and  then  they 
devour  corpses,  and  in  the  night  even  attack  Uving 
men,  Ps.  lix.  6, 14,  15  ;  1  Kings  xiv.  11,  al.     *R. 

DOORS,  see  Gates. 

DOPHKAH,  the  ninth  or  tenth  encampment  of 
the   Israelites,  Numb,  xxxiii.  12.     See  Exodus. 

DOR,  or  Dora,  in  Hebrew,  Nephat-Dor,  heights 
of  Dor,  the  capital  of  a  district  in  Canaan,  which  Josh- 
ua conquered  and  gave  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
on  this  side  Jordan,  Josh.  xii.  23;  xvii.  11. 

Dor  was  situated  on  a  peninsula,  which,  from  pro- 
jecting into  the  Mediterranean  sea,  rendered  the  city 
extremely  strong,  and  very  difficult  of  attack ;  espe- 
cially on  the  land  side.  It  pretended  to  be  founded 
by  Dor,  or  Dorus,  son  of  Neptune,  assumed  the  title 
of  sacred,  and  navarchida ;  and  enjoyed  the  right  of 
asylum,  and  of  being  ^^  governed  by  its  own  laws.'''' 

"  The  modern  nanje  of  Dor  is  Tortoura,  and  it  is 
about  midway  between  Caesarea  Palestina  and  the 
bay  of  Acre."  Captain  Mangles  mentions  extensive 
ruins  at  Tortoura,  but  says  they  possess  nothing  of 
interest. 

DORCAS,  Tabitha  in  Syriac,  {the  gazelle.)  Sec 
Tabitha. 

DOSITHEUS,  an  officer  in  the  troops  of  Ju- 
das Maccabaeus,  (2  Mac.  xii.  19 — 21,  &c.)  sent  to 
force  the  garrison  of  Characa,  in  the  country  of  the 
Tubienians. 

DOTHAN,  or  Dothaim,  a  town  about  twelve 
miles  north  of  Samaria,  wliere  Joseph's  brethren 
sold  him  to  the  Ishmaelites,  Gen.  xxxvii.  17.  Holo- 
fernes'  camp  extended  from  Dothaim  to  Belmain, 
Judith  vii.  3. 

DOUBLE  has  many  significations  in  Scripture. 
"A  double  garment"  may  mean  a  hned  habit,  such 
as  the  high-priest's  pectoral ;  or  a  complete  habit,  or 
suit  of  clothes,  a  cloak  anil  a  tunic,  &c.  Double 
heart,  double  tongue,  double  mind,  are  opposed  to  a 
simple,  honest,  sincere  heart,  tongue,  mind,  &c. 
Double,  the  counterpart  to  a  quantity,  to  a  space,  to  a 
measure,  &c.  which  is  proposed  as  thu  exemplar 
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"Double  money" — tlie  sairie  value  as  before,  with 
an  equal  value  added  to  it,  Gen.  xliii.  12,  15.  If  a 
■tolen  ox  or  sheep  be  found — the  thief  shall  restore 
double,  that  is,  two  oxen,  or  two  sheep.  For  the 
right  understanding  of  Isa.  xl.  2,  "  She  hath  receiv- 
ed of  the  Lord's  hand  double  for  all  her  sins" — read, 
the  counterpart — that  which  fits,  the  commensurate 
quantity,  extent,  or  number  of  her  sins  ;  that  which 
E  ade(|uate,  all  things  considered,  as  a  dispensation 
of  punishment.  This  passage  does  not  mean 
twice  as  much  as  had  been  deserved,  double 
what  was  just,  but  the  fair,  commensurate,  ade- 
quate retribution.  The  same  is  the  meaning  of 
this  phrase  in  other  places,  Isa.  Ixi.  7;  Jer.  xvi.  18  ; 
xvii.  18. 

DOVE,  a  tame  clean  bird ;  in  its  wild  state  called 
a  pigeon.  It  was  ordained  (Lev.  xii.  8.)  that  when  a 
woman  went  to  the  temple  after  child-bearing,  she 
should  offer  a  lamb,  and  a  dove  or  turtle  ;  or  else  a 
young  pigeon,  or  a  young  turtle.  Numb.  vi.  10.  The 
lamb  was  offered  as  a  burnt-offering,  the  pigeon  or 
dove  as  a  sin-offering.  Or  if  she  could  not  afford  a 
lamb,  then  ehe  might  offer  two  pigeons,  or  two  tur- 
tles. (See  Luke  ii.  24.)  As  it  was  difficult  for  all 
who  came  from  distant  places  to  bring  doves  with 
them,  the  i)riests  permitted  the  sale  of  these  birds  in 
the  courts  of  the  temple.  Our  Lord  one  day  entered 
the  temple,  and  with  a  scourge  of  cords  drove  out 
those  who  there  traded  in  pigeons.  Matt.  xxi.  12 ; 
Mark  xi.  15.  [In  Jer.  xxv.  38  ;  xlvi.  16 ;  1.  16,  the 
Hebrew  word  njr  is  also  rendered  by  the  Vulgate, 
dove  ;  but  it  is  here  the  fern,  participle  of  the  verb  nj>, 
to  oppress,  and  is  used  as  an  adjective,  signifying  op- 
pressive.    R. 

The  dove  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  simplicity  and  in- 
nocency.  Matt.  iii.  16  ;  x.  16;  Hos.  vii.  11,  &c.  Noah 
sent  the  dove  out  of  the  ark,  to  discover  whether  the 
waters  of  the  deluge  were  abated,  Gen.  viii.  8,  10. 
He  chose  the  dove,  probably,  because  it  was  a  tame 
bird,  and  averse  to  carrion  and  ordure. 

DOVES'  DUNG.  It  is  said,  (2  Kings  vi.  25.)  that 
during  the  siege  of  Samaria,  "  the  fourth  part  of  a 
cab  (little  more  than  half  a  pint)  of  doves'  dung  was 
sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver ;"  about  twelve  shillings 
sterling,  or  two  and  a  half  dollars.  It  is  well  known 
that  doves'  dung  is  not  a  nourishment  for  man,  even 
in  the  most  extreme  famine ;  and  hence  Josephus 
and  Theodoret  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  bought 
instead  of  salt,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  manure  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  esculent  plants  of  quick  vegeta- 
tion. The  general  opinion  since  Bochart  is,  that  it 
was  a  kind  of  chick-pea,  lentil,  or  tare,  which  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  doves'  dung,  whence 
it  might  be  named.  Great  quantities  of  these  are 
sold  in  Cairo,  to  the  pilgrims  going  to  Mecca ;  and 
at  Damascus,  Belon  says,  "  there  are  many  shops 
where  nothing  else  is  done  but  preparing  chick-peas. 
These,  parched  in  a  copper  pan,  and  dried,  are  of 
great  service  to  those  who  take  long  journeys."  This 
may  account  for  the  stock  of  them  stored  up  in  the 
city  of  Samaria ;  and  the  cab  would  be  a  fit  measure 
for  this  kind  of  pulse,  which  was  the  fare  of  the 
poorer  class  of  people. 

DOWRY.  Nothing  distinguishes  more  the  nature 
of  marriage  among  us  in  Europe,  from  the  same  con- 
nection when  forming  in  the  East,  than  the  different 
methods  of  proceeding  between  the  father-in-law 
and  the  intended  bridegroom.  Among  us,  the  father 
usually  gives  a  portion  to  his  daughter,  which  be- 
comes the  property  of  her  husband  ;  and  which  oflen 
makes  a  couiiderable  part  of  his  wealth  ;  but  in  the 


East,  the  bridegroom  offers  to  the  father  of  his  bride 
a  sum  of  money,  or  value  to  his  satisfaction,  before 
he  can  expect  to  receive  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
Of  this  procedure  we  have  instances  from  the  earli- 
est times.  When  Jacob  had  nothing  which  he  could, 
immediately  give  for  a  wife,  he  purchased  her,  by 
his  services  to  her  father  Laban,  Gen.  xxix.  18.  So 
we  find  Shechem  offers  to  pay  any  value,  as  a  dowry 
for  Dinah,  Gen.  xxxiv.  12.  In  this  passage  is  men-j 
tioned,  a  distinction  still  observed  in  the  East :  (l.)i 
"  A  dowry"  to  the  family,  as  a  token  of  honor,  to 
engage  their  favorable  interest  in  the  desired  alli- 
ance :  (2.)  "A  gift"  to  the  bride  herself,  e.  g.  of  jew- 
els and  other  decorations,  a  compliment  of  honor,  as 
Abraham's  servant  gave  to  Rebekah.  We  find  kingj 
Saul,  (1  Sam.  xviii.  25.)  instead  of  wishing  for  a  pe- 
cuniary dowry  from  David,  which  David  was  sensi-j 
ble  he  could  not  pay  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  bride,  required  one  himdred  foreskins  of  the 
Philistines,  thereby  proposing  his  daughter  in  reward 
of  valor,  as  Caleb  had  formerly  done  his  daughter 
Achsah  to  whoever  should  take  Kirjath-sepher ;  that 
is,  he  gave  her,  as  a  reward  of  honor,  without  re- 
ceiving the  accustomed  dowry,  Josh.  xv.  16.  The 
dowry  was  esteemed  so  essential,  that  Moses  even 
orders  it,  in  a  case  where  it  might  otherwise,  per- 
haps, have  been  dispensed  with  ;  "If  a  man  entice* 
maid,  that  is  not  betrothed,  he  shall  endow  her  to  be 
his  wife  ;"  (Exod.  xxii.  16.)  he  shall  make  her  the 
usual  nuptial  present ;  according  to  that  rank  which 
he  holds  in  the  world,  and  to  that  station  which  hii 
wife  might  justly  be  expected  to  maintain  ;  propor- 
tionate, also,  to  that  honor  which  he  would  have  put 
upon  her,  had  he  regularly  solicited  her  family  for 
her ;  that  is,  jewels,  and  other  trinkets.  "  If  her 
father  refuse  his  daughter,"  he  shall  pay  money, 
"  according  to  the  dowry  of  virgins  ;"  that  is,  what 
the  father  of  a  virgin  of  that  rank  of  life  might 
justly  exi)ect  should  have  been  ofTered  for  hii 
daughter  when  solicited  in  marriage.  And  this  we 
find  was  the  proposal  made  by  Shechem,  in  repara- 
tion of  the  injury  done  to  Dinah. 

DRACHMA,  a  piece  of  nioney  commonly  reputed 
to  be  equal  in  value  to  the  denarius  ;  which  is  stat- 
ed at  seven  pence  three  farthings,  or  near  twelve 
and  a  half  cents. 

DRAGON.  This  word,  which  frequently  occun 
in  the  English  Bible,  generally  answers  to  the  He- 
brew in,  j>jn,  and  D>:n,  though  these  words  are  some- 
times rendered  serpents,  sea-monsters,  and  whales. 
The  Rev.  James  Hurdis,  in  a  "Dissertation  upon  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  2>rjr"  contends,  that  in 
its  various  forms  it  uniformly  signifies  the  crocodih ; 
an  opinion  which  can  be  supported  by  no  authentic 
facts,  and  by  no  legitimate  mode  of  reasoning.  Mr. 
Taylor,  who  argues  at  great  length  for  restraining 
the  word  to  amphibious  animals,  is  of  o})inion  that  it 
includes  the  class  of  lizards,  from  the  water-newt  to 
the  crocodile,  and  also  the  seal,  the  manati,  the 
morse,  &c.  His  arguments  are  certainly  ingenious 
and  deserving  of  attention  ;  but  they  have  failed  to 
convince  us  of  the  legitimacy  of  his  deductions. 
The  subject  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  from  the 
aj)parent  latitude  with  which  the  word  is  employed 
by  the  sacred  writers.  In  Exod.  vii.  9,  et  seq.  Deut 
xxxii.  33,  and  Jer.  li.  34,  it  seems  to  denote  a  kargt 
serpent,  or  the  draf^on,  properly  so  called  ;  in  Gen.  I 
21,  Job  vii.  12,  and  Ezek.  xxix.  3,  a  crocodile  or  any 
large  sea  animal ;  and  in  Lam.  iv.  3,  and  Job  xxx. 
29,  the  Heb.  jn  designates  sofiie  kind  of  wild  beait, 
most  probably  the  jackal  or  wolf,  as  the  Arabic  tu- 
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,ian  ueijotes.     It  is  to  the  dragon,  properly  so  called, 
that  we  shall  now  direct  our  attention. 

The  proper  dragon,  the  Draco  volans  of  Linneeus, 
IB  a  harmless  8})ecies  of  lizard,  found  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  Three  kinds  of  dragons  were  formerly  dis- 
tinguished in  India  ;  hut  they  are  unknown  to  mod- 
em naturalists.  1.  Those  of  the  hills  and  mountains. 
2.  Those  of  the  valleys  and  caves.  3.  Those  of  the 
fens  and  marshes.  The  first  is  the  largest,  and  cov- 
ered with  scales,  as  resplendent  as  burnished  gold. 
They  have  a  kind  of  beard  hanging  from  their  lower 
jaw ;  their  aspect  is  frightful,  their  cry  loud  and 
shrill,  their  crest  bright  yellow,  and  they  have  a  pro- 
tuberance on  their  heads  the  color  of  a  burning 
coal.  2.  Those  of  the  flat  country  are  of  a  silver 
color,  and  frequent  rivers,  to  which  the  former  never 
come.  3.  Those  of  the  marshes  are  black,  slow,  and 
have  no  crest.  Their  bite  is  not  venomous,  though 
the  creatures  be  dreadful. 

The  following  description  of  the  boa  is  chiefly  ab- 
stracted and  translated  from  De  Lacejjede,  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  who  considers  it  as  the  proper  dragon  of  the 
Scriptures.  At  any  rate,  some  species  of  enormous 
serpent  seems  to  have  been  intended. 

The  BOA  is  among  serpents,  what  the  lion  or  the 
elephant  is  among  quadrupeds ;  he  usually  reaches 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  to  this  species  we  must 
refer  those  described  by  travellers,  as  lengthened  to 
forty  or  fifty  feet,  as  related  by  Owen.  Kircher 
mentions  a  serpent  forty  palms  in  length  ;  and  such 
a  serpent  is  referred  to  by  Ludolph,  as  extant  in 
Ethiopia.  Jerome,  in  his  life  of  Hilarion,  denomi- 
nates such  a  serpent,  draco  or  dragon  ;  saying,  that 
they  were  called  boas,  because  they  could  swallow 
{boves)  beeves,  and  waste  whole  provinces.  Bosman 
says,  entire  men  have  frequently  been  found  in  the 
gullets  of  serpents  on  the  gold  coast ;  but  the  longest 
serjjent  I  have  read  of,  is  that  mentioned  by  Livy, 
and  by  Pliny,  which  opposed  the  Roman  army  un- 
der Regulus,  at  the  river  Bagrada  in  Africa.  It 
devoured  several  of  the  soldiers ;  and  so  hard  were 
its  scales,  that  they  resisted  darts  and  spears ;  at 
length  it  was,  as  it  were,  besieged,  and  the  military 
engines  were  employed  against  it,  as  against  a  forti- 
fied city.  It  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
length.  At  Batavia  was  taken  a  serpent,  which  had 
swallowed  an  entire  stag  of  a  large  size  ;  and  one 
taken  at  Bunda  had,  in  like  manner,  swallowed  a 
negro  woman. 

Lequat,  in  his  Travels,  says,  there  are  serpents 
fifty  feet  long  in  the  island  of  Java.  At  Batavia  they 
still  keep  the  skin  of  one,  which,  though  but  twenty 
feet  in  length,  is  said  to  have  swallowed  a  young 
maid  whole.  The  serpent  quaka,  or  liboya,  (boa,)  is 
unquestionably  the  biggest  of  all  serpents  ;  some  be- 
ing eighteen  twenty  four,  and  even  thirty  feet  long, 
and  of  the  thicKness  of  a  man  in  the  middle.  The 
Portuguese  call  it  Kohre  de  hado,  or  the  roebuck- 
serpent  ;  because  it  will  swallow  a  whole  roebuck  or 
other  deer;  and  this  is  performed  by  sucking  it 
through  the  throat,  which  is  pretty  narrow,  but  the 
belly  vastly  big.  Such  a  one  I  saw  near  Paraiba, 
which  was  thirty  feet  long,  and  as  big  as  a  barrel. 
Some  negroes  accidentally  saw  it  swallow  a  roebuck, 
whereupon,  thirteen  musketeers  were  sent  out,  who 
shot  it  and  cut  the  roebuck  out  of  its  belly.  It  is 
not  venomous.  This  8eri)ent,  being  a  very  devour- 
ing creature,  greedy  of  prey,  leaps  from  among  the 
hedges  and  woods,  and,  standing  upright  on  its  tail, 
wrestles  both  with  men  and  wild  beasts  •,  sometimes 
it  leaps  from  the  trees  upon  the  traveller  whom  it 
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fastens  on,  and  beats  the  breath  out  of  his  body  with 
its  tail. 

From  this  account  of  the  boa,  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
improbable,  that  John  had  it  in  his  mind  when  he 
describes  a  pensecuting  power  under  the  symbol  of  a 
great  red  dragon.  The  dragon  of  antitjuity  was  a 
serpent  of  prodigious  size,  and  its  most  conspicuous 
color  was  red ;  and  the  apocalyptic  dragon  strikes 
vehemently  with  his  tail ;  in  all  which  particulars  it 
perfectly  agrees  with  the  boa.  "  And  there  appear- 
ed another  wonder  in  heaven,  and  behold  a  great 
red  dragon,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and 
seven  crowns  upon  his  heads.  And  his  tail  drew 
the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  did  cast 
them  to  the  earth,"  Rev.  xii.  3,  4,  15 — 17.  The 
number  of  heads  here  given  to  this  creature  is  cer- 
tainly allegorical ;  as  are  also  the  ten  horns,  and  the 
seven  crowns  which  are  attached  to  them.  But  in 
all  these  instances,  says  Paxton,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  inspired  writer  alludes  either  to  historical  facta 
or  natural  appearances.  It  is  well  known,  that  there 
is  a  species  of  snake  called  amphisbaena,  or  double- 
headed,  although  one  of  them  is  at  the  tail  of  the 
animal,  and  is  only  apparent.  A  kind  of  serpent,  in- 
deed, is  so  often  found  with  two  heads  grotoin^  from 
one  neck,  that  some  have  fancied  it  might  form  a 
species  ;  but  we  have,  as  yet,  no  sufficient  evidence 
to  warrant  such  a  conclusion.  Admitting,  however 
that  a  serpent  with  two  lieads  is  an  unnatural  pro- 
duction, for  this  very  reason  it  might  be  chosen  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  to  be  a  prototype  of  theapocalyp 
tic  monster. 

The  horns  seem  to  refer  to  the  cerastes  or  horned 
snake,  the   boa  or  proper  dragon   having  no   horn. 
But  this  enormous  creature  has  a  crest  of  bright  yel- 
low, and  a  protuberance  on  his  head,  in  color  like  a 
burning  coal,  which  naturally  enough  suggests  the 
idea  of  a  crown.     The  remaining  particulars  refer  to 
facts  in   the  history  of  the  boa,  or  other  serpents. 
The  tail  of  the  great  red  dragon  "  drew  the  third 
part  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  did  cast  them  to  the 
earth."     The  boa  frequently  kills  his  victim  with  a 
stroke  of  his  tail.     Stedman  mentions  an  adventure 
in  his  "  Expedition  to  Surinam,"  which   furnishes  a 
very  clear  and  striking  illustration  of  this  partof  oui 
subject.     It  relates  to  one  of  these   large  serpents, 
which,  thougli  it  certainly  differs  from  the  red  dra- 
gon of  Asia  and  Africa,  combines  several  paiticulara 
connected  with  our  purpose.     He  had  not  gone  from 
his  boat  above  twenty  yards,  through  mud  and  water 
when  he  discovered  a  snake  rolled  up  under  the  fall 
en  leaves  and  rubbish  of  the  trees ;  and  so  well  cov 
ered,   that   it  was  some    time    before    he   distinctly 
perceived  the  head  of  the  monster,  distant  from  hini 
not   above   sixteen   feet,  moving  its  forked  tongue, 
while  its  eyes,  from  their  uncommon  brightness,  ap- 
peared to  emit  sparks  of  fire.     He  now  fired  ;  but 
missing  the  head,  the  ball  went  through   the  body, 
when  the  animal  struck  round,  and  with  such  aston- 
ishing force,  as  to  cut  away  all  the  underwood  around 
him,  with  the  facility  of  a  scythe  mowing  grass,  ajul 
by  flouncing  his  tail,  caused  the  mud  and  dirt  to  fly 
over  his  head  to  a  considerable  distance.     H<^  retui-n- 
ed,  in  a  short  time,  to  the  attack,  and  found  the  snake 
a  little  removed  from   his  former  station,  but  very 
quiet,  with  his  head  as  before,  lying  out  aniong  the 
fallen  leaves,  rotten  boughs,  and  old  moss.     Hp  fijed 
at  him   immediately  ;    and   now,  being  but  slightly 
wounded,  he  sent  out  such  a  cloud  of  dust  and  dirt, 
as  our  author  declares  he  never  saw  but  in  a  whirl- 
wind     At  the  third  fir«  tlie  snake  was  shot  through 
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the  head  ;  all  the  negroes  present  declared  it  to  be  but 
E  young  one,  about  half  grown,  although,  on  measur- 
ing, he  found  it  twenty-two  feet  and  some  inches, 
and  its  thickness  about  that  of  his  black  boy,  who 
might  be  about  twelve  years  old. 

These  circumstances  account  for  the  sweepmg  de- 
struction which  the  tail  of  the  apocalyptic  dragon 
effected  among  the  stars  of  heaven.  The  allegorical 
incident  has  its  foundation  in  the  nature  and  structure 
of  the  Uteral  dragon.  The  only  other  circumstance 
which  requires  explanation  is  the  Jlood  of  water  eject- 
ed by  the  dragon,  after  he  had  failed  in  accomplish- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  woman  and  her  seed.  The 
venom  of  poisonous  serpents  is  commonly  ejected 
by  a  perforation  in  the  fangs,  or  cheek  teeth,  in  the 
act  oi  biting.  We  learn,  however,  from  several  facts, 
that  serpents  have  a  power  of  throwing  out  of  their 
mouth  a  quantity  of  fluid  of  an  injurious  nature. 
The  quantity  cast  out  by  the  great  red  dragon,  is  in 
proportion  to  his  immense  size,  and  is  called  a  flood 
or  stream,  which  the  earth,  helping  the  woman, 
opened  her  mouth  to  receive.  Gregory,  the  friend 
of  Ludolph,  says,  in  his  History  of  Ethiopia,  "We 
have  in  our  province  a  sort  of  serpent,  as  long  as  the 
arm.  He  is  of  a  glowing  red  color,  but  somewhat 
brownish.  This  annnal  has  an  offensive  breath,  and 
ejects  a  poison  so  venomous  and  stinking,  that  a  man 
or  l>east  within  the  reach  of  it,  is  sure  to  perish 
•uickly  by  it,  unless  immediate  assistance  be  given. 
At  Mouree,  a  great  snake  being  half  under  a  heap 
of  stones  and  half  out,  a  man  cut  it  in  two,  at  the 
part  which  was  out  among  the  stones  ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  heap  was  removed,  the  reptile,  turning,  made 
uj)  to  the  man,  and  spit  such  venom  into  his  face,  as 
quite  blinded  him,  and  so  he  continued  some  days, 
but  at  last  recovered  his  sight." 

The  word  dragon  is  sometimes  used  in  Scripture 
to  designate  the  devil,  (Rev.  xu.freq,)  probably  on 
account  of  his  great  power,  and  vindictive  cruelty  ; 
though  not  without  reference  to  the  circumstances 
attending  the  original  defection  of  mankind. 

DRAGON-WELL,  the,  (Neh.  ii.  13.)  lay  east  of 
Jerusalem. 

DREAM.  The  eastern  people,  and  in  particular 
the  Jews,  greatly  regarded  dreams,  and  ap})lied  for 
their  interpretation  to  those  who  undertook  to  explain 
them.  We  see  the  antiquity  of  this  custom  in  the 
history  of  Pharaoh's  butler  and  baker,  (Gen.  xl.)  and 
Pharaoh  himself,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  are  also  in- 
stances. God  expressly  forbade  his  people  from  ob- 
serving dreams,  and  from  consulting  explainers  of 
them.  He  condemned  to  death  all  who  pretended 
to  have  prophetic  dreams,  and  to  foretell  events,  even 
though  what  they  foretold  came  to  pass,  if  they  had 
any  tendency  to  promote  idolatry,  Deut.  xiii.  1 — 3. 
But  they  were  not  forbidden,  when  they  thought 
they  had  a  significative  dream,  to  address  the  proph- 
ets of  the  Lord,  or  the  high-priest  in  his  ephod,  to 
nave  it  explained.  Saul,  before  the  battle  of  Gilboa, 
consulted  a  woman  who  had  a  familiar  spirit,  "  be- 
cause the  Lord  would  not  answer  him  by  dreams, 
nor  by  prophets,"  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  7.  The  Lord 
frequently  discovered  his  will  in  dreams,  and  enabled 
persons  to  explain  them.  The  Midianites  gave  credit 
to  dreams,  as  appears  from  that  v/hich  a  Midianite 
related  to  his  companion  ;  and  from  whose  inter])ret- 
ation  Gideon  took  a  happy  omen,  Judg.  vii.  13, 15. 
The  prophet  Jeremiah  (xxiii.  25,  28,  29.)  exclaims 
against  impostors  who  pretended  to  have  had  dreams, 
and  abused  the  credulity  of  the  people.  The  ])roi)het 
Joel  fii.  28.)  promises  from  God  that  in  the  reign  of 


the  Measiah,  the  eflfusion  of  the  Holy  Si)irit  should  be 
so  copious,  that  the  old  men  should  have  prophetic 
dreams,  and  the  young  men  should  receive  visions. 
The  word  signifies,  likewise,  those  vain  images  be- 
held in  imagination  while  we  sleep,  which  have  no 
relation  to  prophecy,  Job  xx.  8;  Isa.  xxix.  7.  (See 
also  Eccl.  V.  3,  7.) 

Dreams  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
visions  :  the  former  occurred  during  slee}),  and,  ihf're- 
fore,  were  liable  to  much  ambiguity  and  uncertainty ; 
the  latter,  when  the  person,  being  awake,  retains  pos- 
session of  his  natural  powers  and  faculties.  God 
spake  to  Abimelech  in  a  dream — but  to  Abraham  by 
vision.  Jacob  saw  in  a  dream  the  method  of  pro- 
ducing certain  effVjcts  on  his  cattle ;  and  God  told 
Laban,  in  a  dream,  not  to  injure  Jacob.  Now,  in 
these  and  other  instances  of  dreams,  the  subjects 
dreamed  of  a})pear  to  be  the  very  matters  which  had 
occupied  the  minds  of  these  persons  while  awake; 
and,  when  asleep,  Providence  overruled,  or  inq»roved 
their  natural  cogitations,  to  answer  particular  j)ur- 
poses.  But  in  the  case  of  visions,  the  thing  seen 
was  unexpected ;  the  mind  was  not  ])n^pare(l  for  it, 
nor  could  it  previously  have  imagined  what  was 
about  to  occur.  But  to  fix  the  distinction  between 
visions  and  dreams,  we  do  not  recollect  more  appro- 
priate instances  than  those  furnished  by  tlie  book  of 
Job.  The  vision  is  thus  described,  chaj).  iv.  12. 
"Now  a  thing  was  secretly  brought  to  me,stole  u])on 
me,  and  mine  ear  received  a  little  thereof."  "  In 
thoughts  from,  of,  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep 
sleep  falleth  on  man,  fear  came  u])on  me,  and  trem- 
bling, which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a 
spirit  passed  before  my  face,  the  hair  of  my  flesh 
stood  up :  it  stood  still,  but  I  could  not  discern  the 
form  thereof;  an  image  was  before  mine  eyes,  there 
was  silence,  and  I  heard  a  voice,"  &c.  That  is,  his 
senses  were  in  exercise,  but  the  image  was  too  fine, 
too  aerial,  for  his  complete  discernment  of  it ;  his 
bodily  organs  were  not  defective,  but  the  subject 
surpassed  their  ])owers ; — probably  the  prophets  had 
additional  or  superior  powers  bestowed  on  them 
when  they  were  enabled  to  behold  visions.  Now,  a 
dream  is  described  (chap,  xxxiii.  15.)  as  happening 
"when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  in  sliunb(>riiig8 
upon  the  bed."  Perhaps  it  is  neither  easy  nor  neces- 
sary to  distinguish,  always,  when  the  word  dream  is 
used,  whetlier  it  may  not  denote  a  vision  ;  but  h 
should  seem  likely  that  when  the  agency  of  an  angel 
is  mentioned,  that  then  more  than  a  mere  dream  i^^ 
implied  ;  as,  to  Jacob,  (Gen.  xxxi.  ]L)  and  to  Jos(>ph 
Matthew  i.  20:  ii.  13,  19. 

DREAMER  is  used  as  a  word  of  rej^roacli  ;  of 
Joseph  by  his  brethren,  (Gen.  xxxvii.  LK)  and  of 
Shemaiah,  Jer.  xxix.  24.  (See  chap,  xxvii.  9,  and 
Jude  8.     See  also  Isa.  Ivi.  JO.) 

DRESSES,  or  Garments.  The  I  lebrews  wore  a 
coat,  or  waistcoat,  tunic,  called  n^nz,  chetoneth;  and  a 
cloak,  called  S>;'  -,  meil.  The  coat  was  their  under 
garment,  next  the  skin,  and  the  cloak  their  upper 
one.  These  two  garments  made  what  Scripture 
calls  a  change  of  raiment,  (2  Kings  v.  15,  22.)  such  as 
those  which  Naaman  brought  as  presents  to  I'Jisha. 
The  coat  was  commonly  of  Ihien  ;  and  the  <*loak  of 
stuflf,  or  woollen  ;  and  as  this  was  oidy  a  gr«'at  piece 
of  stuff,  not  cut,  there  were  often  many  mn.le,  each 
of  a  single  piece,  of  which  they  used  to  make  [)n?8- 
ents.  [The  meU  was,  properly,  not  a  rionk,  but  a  long 
and  wide  robe  or  tunic,  without  sleeves.  R.]  The 
Hebrews  never  changed  the  fashion  of  their  clothes 
that  we  know  of;  but  they  dressed  after  the  manner 
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the  country  in  which  they  dwelt.  A  white  color, 
or  a  pur})le,  was  in  the  most  esteem  among  them. 
Solomon  advises  him  who  would  live  agreeably, 
(Eccl.  ix.  8.)  to  let  his  garments  be  always  white  ; 
and  Josephus  observes  of  this  prince,  that,  being  the 
most  8i)lendid  and  magnificent  of  kings,  he  was  com- 
monly clothed  in  bright  and  white  gannents.  Angels 
generally  api)eared  in  white  ;  and  in  our  Saviour's 
transfiguration,  his  clothes  appeared  as  white  as 
snow. 

It  is  well  known  that  Christians  newly  baptized, 
immediately  after  the  rite,  put  on  white  garments, 
anciently,  as  syjiil)olical  of  a  new  life,  to  be  devoted 
to  holiness  and  piety.  Tiiese  garments  they  wore  at 
least  a  week  publicly.  Hence  we  read  in  the  Reve- 
lation of  those  who  had  washed  their  robes  and 
made  them  white  ;  and  of  those  who  should  walk 
with  the  Lamb,  in  white,  being  worthy  ;  and  of  being 
:lothed  in  white  raiment,  as  a  mark  of  having  over- 
come the  world.  This  token  of  joy  and  gratulation 
was  familiar  at  the  time  ;  and  to  a  certain  degree  it  is 
so  still.  Most  virgins,  when  newly  married,  wear 
white;  and  that  is  thought  becoming  in  them  which, 
in  a  widow  who  re-married,  would  be  deemed 
iffectation. 

Mention  is  made  in  Scripture  of  a  coat  of  many 
colors,  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3.)  with  which  Joseph  was 
clothed;  as  also  Tamar,  daiigli'ter  of  David  ;  (2  Sam. 
dii.  18.)  but  interpreters  are  divided  about  the  signi- 
fication of  this  word.  Some  translate  it  bv  a  long 
?own,  reaching  to  the  ankles,  talaris,  and  this  is  tlie 
nore  probable  sense  ;  others,  by  a  gown  strij)ed  with 
several  colors;  and  others  by  a  gown  with  large 
ileeves.  The  Arabians  wear  very  witle  sleeves  to 
heir  coats,  having  a  very  large  opening  at  the  end, 
vhich  hangs  sometimes  down  to  the  ground  ;  but  at 
he  shoulder  they  are  much  narrower. 

Some  coats  were  without  seams,  woven  in  a  loom, 
ind  had  no  oi)enings,  either  at  the  breast,  or  on  the 
iides;  but  only  at  the  top,  to  let  the  head  through. 
5uch,  probably,  were  the  coats  of  the  priests,  ( Exod. 
:xviii.  32.)  and  that  of  our  Lord,  (John  xix.  23.) 
vhich  the  soldiers  would  not  divide,  but  chose  rather 

0  cast  lots  for.  The  women  formerly  made  tlie 
tuffs  and  cloth,  not  only  for  their  own  clothes, 
>ut  also  for  their  husbands  and  children,  Prov. 
:xxi.  13. 

Moses  informs  us  (Deut.  viii.  4.)  that  the  clothes 
i^orn  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  wilderness  did  not  wear 
ut.  "  Thy  raiment  waxed  not  old  upon  thee,  neither 
id  thy  foot  swell  these  forty  years."  Justin  Martyr, 
nd  some  inter|)reter8,  foflowing  the  rabbins,  take 
lese  words  literally,  and  diink  that  not  only  the 
lothes  of  the  Israelites  did  not  grow  old,  or  wear 
ut,  but  also  that  those  of  the  children  grew  with 
lem,  and  constantly  fitted  them  at  every  age  !  I^ut 
ithers  think,  with  much  greater  probability,  that 
loses  intended  only  that  God  so  effectually  provided 
Jem  with  necessaries,  that  they  did  not  want  clothes, 
or  had  been  forced  to  wear  old  or  ragged  clothes 
h  all  their  journey. 

1  To  distinguish  the  Israelites  from  other  people,  the 
;.ord  commanded  them  to  wear  tufts,  or  fringes,  at 
|ie  four  corners  of  their  upper  garments,  of  a  blue 
plor,  and  a  border  of  galoon  on  the  edges,  Numb. 
V.  38;  Deut.  xxii.  12.  From  Matt.  ix.  20,  we  see 
|mt  our  Saviour  wore  these  fringes ;  for  the  woman 
;no  had  the  issue  of  blood,  promised  herself  a  cure, 

she  did  but  touch  the  hem,  that  is,  the  fringe,  of  his 
larment  The  Pharisees,  still  further  to  distinguish 
lemselvea,  wore  the»e  borders,  or  fringes,  longer 


than  others,  Matt,  xxiii.  5.  Jerome  adds,  that  to  make 
a  show  of  greater  austerity,  they  fastened  thorns  to 
them,  that  when  tiiey  struck  against  their  naked  legs, 
they  might  be  reminded  of  the  law  of  God. 

The  garments  of  mourning  among  the  Hebrews 
were  sack-cloth  and  hair-cloth  ;  and  their  color  dark 
brown,  or  black.  As  the  prophets  were  penitents  by 
profession,  their  common  clothing  was  mourning. 
Widows,  also,  dressed  themselves  much  the  same. 
Judith  fasted  every  day,  except  on  festival  days,  and 
the  sabbath  day,  and  wore  a  hair-cloth  next  her 
skin,  Judith  viii.  6.  The  prophet  Elias,  (2  Kings  i. 
7,8.)  and  John  the  Baptist,  (Matt.  iii.  4.)  were  clothed 
in  skins  or  coarse  stuffs,  and  wore  ginfles  of  leather 
Paul  says,  (Heb.  xi.  37.)  that  the  [irophets  wore 
{vielotes)  sheep-skins,  or  goat-skins.  The  false  proph- 
ets put  on  habits  of  mourning  and  penitence,  the 
better  to  deceive  the  people,  Zech.  xiii.  4. 

It  is  well  known  that  red-colored  garments  were 
the  usual  dresses  worn  by  the  frantic  Bacchantes.  It 
is  not,  then,  without  a  specific  object,  that  the  writei 
of  the  Revelation  describes  the  woman — the  prosti- 
tute— the  mother  of  harlots,  as  "  arrayed  in  purple  and 
scarlet  color,  and  decked  with  gold,  aiid  precious 
stones,  and  pearls— having  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand 
— and  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  of  the 
martyrs,"  chap.  xvii.  His  original  readers  would 
sufficiendy  understand  what  power  it  was  which  the 
merchants  of  the  earth  lamented,  as  no  longer  pur- 
chasing her  luxuries. 

Prf.sents   of  dresses   are   alluded  to  very  fre- 
quently in  the  historical  books  of  Scripture,  and  in 
the  earliest  times.     When  Joseph  gave  to  each  oi'his 
brethren  a  change  of  raiment,  and  to  Benjamin  five 
changes,  it  is  mentioned  without  particular  notice, 
and  as  a  customary  incident.  Gen.  xlv  22.     Naaman 
gave  to  Gehazi,  from  among  the  i)resenrs  intended 
for  Elisha,  who  declined  accepting  any,  two  changes 
of  raiment;  and  even  Solomon  received  raiment  as 
presents,  2  Chron.  ix.  24.-    This  custom  is  still  main- 
tained in  the  East,  and  is  mentioned  by  most  travel- 
lers.    The  following  extract  from  De  la  Motraye, 
notices,  as   a   peculiarity,    that   the   grand    seignior 
gives  his  garment  of  honor  be/ore  the  wt^arer  is  ad- 
mitted to  his  presence  ;  while  tlie  vizier  gives  his 
honorary  dresses  after  the  [)resentation.     This  will, 
perhaps,  ap])ly  to  the  parable  of  the  wedding  gar- 
ment, and  to  the  behavior  of  the  king,  who  exj)ected 
to  have  found  all  his  guests  clad  in'  rob(?s  of  honor 
(Matt.  xxii.  11.)  as  also  to  Zech.  iii.  where  Joshua, 
being  introduced  to  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  stood  before 
the  angel  with  filthy  garments ;  who  onhreda  hand- 
some robe  to  be  given  to  him.     Jonatluui  divested 
himself  of  his  robe,  and  his  u])per  garment,  even  to 
his  sword,  his  bow,  and  his  girdle—partly  intending 
David   the  greater   honor,  as    having  been   apparel 
worn  by  himself;  but  {irincipaily,  as  it  may  be  con- 
jectured, through  haste  and  sj»ecd,  be  being  impa- 
tient of  honoring  David,  and   covenanting  for  his 
affection.     Jonathan  wt)uld  not  stay  to  send  for  rai- 
ment, but  instantly  gave  David   his  own.     The  idea 
of  honor  connected  with  the  cajitan,  appears  also  in 
the    prodigal's  father, — "ftnn/r  forth    the    best  robe." 
We  find  the  liberality  in  this  kind  of  gifts  was  con- 
siderable.— Ezra  ii.  C){),  "  The  chief  of  the  fathers 
gave  one  hundred  priests'  garments."     Neli.  vii.  70, 
"The  Tirshatha  gave  five  hundred  and  thirty  priests' 
garments." — This  would  appear  sufl^cienlly  singular 
among  us  ;  but  in  the  East,  where  to  give  is  to  hon- 
or, the  gift  of  garments,  or  of  any  other  usable  com- 
modities, is  in  perfect  compliance  w'th  cstablislied 
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■emimeuts  and  customs.  "  The  vizier  entered  at 
another  door,  and  their  excellencies  rose  to  salute 
hinoi  after  their  manner,  which  was  returned  by  a 
little  inclining  of  the  head  ;  after  which  he  sat  down 
on  the  CORNER  of  his  soja^  which  is  the  most  honorable 
•place ;  then  his  chancellor,  his  kiahia,  and  the  chi- 
aouz  bashaw,  came  and  stood  before  him,  till  coff'ee 
waa  brought  in  ;  after  which  M.  de  Chateauneuf 
presented  M.  de  Ferriol  to  him,  as  his  successor,  who 
dehvered  him  the  king  his  master's  letters,  compli- 
menting him  as  from  his  majesty  and  himself,  to 
which  the  vizier  answered  very  obligingly  ;  then  they 
gave  two  disjiies  of  coffee  to  their  excellencies,  with 
sweetmeats,  and  afterwards  the  perfumes  and  sher- 
bet ;  then  they  clothed  them  with  caffetans  of  a 
silver  brocade,  with  large  silk  flowers  ;  and  to  those 
that  were  admitted  into  the  apartments  with  them 
they  gave  others  of  brocade,  almost  all  silk,  except 
some  slight  gold  or  silver  flowers ;  according  to  the 
custom  visually  observed  towards  all  foreign  minis- 
ters." (De  la  Motraye's  Travels,  page  199.)  ^^CaJTe- 
tans  are  long  vests  of  gold  or  silver  brocade,  flowered 
with  silk  ;  which  the  grand  seignior,  and  the  vizier, 
present  to  those  to  whom  they  give  audience  ;  the 
grand  seignior,  before^  and  the  vizier  after,  audi- 
ence."    Idem. 

Very  few  English  readers,  however,  are  sufficient- 
ly aware  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  donation 
of  robes  of  honor  in  the  East.  They  mark  the  de- 
gree of  estimation  in  which  the  party  bestowing  them 
holds  the  party  receiving  them  ;  and  sometimes  the 
conferring  or  withholding  of  them  leads  to  very  seri- 
ous negotiation,  and  misunderstandings. 

For  some  remarks  on,  and  descriptions  of,  the 
dresses  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  Solomon's 
Song,  see  the  article  Canticles.  Mr.  Taylor  has 
devoted  much  labor  in  attempts  to  elucidate  several 
passages  of  Scripture  in  which  articles  of  dress  are 
spoken  of;  but  as  his  speculations  do  not  admit  of 
abridgment,  we  can  only  thus  refer  to  them. 

To  DRINK.  This  phrase  is  used  sometimes 
properly,  sometimes  figuratively.  Its  proper  sense 
needs  no  explanation.  The  wise  man  exhorts  his 
disciple  (Prov.  v.  15.]  to  "drink  water  out  of  his  own 
cistern  ;"  to  content  nimself  with  the  lawful  pleasures 
of  marriage,  without  wandering  in  his  affections.  To 
eat  and  drink  is  used  in  Ecclesiastes  v.  18,  to  signify 
people's  enjoying  themselves ;  and  in  the  gospel  for 
living  in  a  common  and  ordinary  manner,  Matt.  xi. 
18.  The  apostles  say,  they  ate  and  drank  with 
Christ  after  his  resurrection  ;  that  is,  they  conversed, 
and  lived  in  their  usual  manner,  freely,  with  him. 
Acts  X.  41.  Jeremiah  (ii.  18.)  reproaches  the  Jews 
with  having  had  recourse  to  Egypt  for  muddy  water 
to  drink,  and  to  Assyria,  to  drink  the  water  of  their 
river ;  that  is,  the  water  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  meaning,  soliciting  the  assistance  of  those 
people.  To  driTik  blood,  signifies  to  be  satiated  with 
slaughter,  Ezek.  xxxix.  18.  Our  Lord  commands  us 
to  ilrink  his  blood  and  to  eat  his  flesh :  (John  vi.)  we 
eat  and  drink  both  figuratively,  in  the  eucharist.  To 
drink  water  by  measure,  (Ezek.  iv.  11.)  and  to  buy 
water  to  drink,  (Lam.  v.  4.)  denote  extreme  scarcity 
and  desolation.  On  fast  days  the  Jews  abstained 
from  drinking  during  the  whole  day,  believing  it  to 
be  equally  of  the  essence  of  a  faat,  to  suflfer  thirst  as 
to  suffer  hunger. 

DROMEDARY,  a  species  of  smaller  camel,  hav- 
ing on  their  backs  a  kind  of  natural  saddle,  com- 
posed of  two  great  hunchei.     Persons  of  quaUty  in 


the  East  generally  use  dromedaries  for  speed ;  an  I 
we  are  assured  that  some  of  them  can  travel  a  hun- 
dred miles  a  day.  The  animal  is  governed  by  a 
bridle,  which,  being  usually  fastened  to  a  ring  fixed 
in  the  nose,  may  very  well  illustrate  the  expression, 
(2  Kings  xix.  28.)  of  putting  a  hook  into  the  nose  of 
Sennacherib,  and  may  be  further  applicable  to  his 
swift  retreat.  Isaiah  (Ix.  6.)  calls  this  creature,  as 
Bocliart  believes,  biccuroth.  Bichra,  the  feminine  oi 
bicher,  is  taken  for  a  dromedaiy,  in  Jer.  ii.  23,  by 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion.  Bonaparte, 
when  commanding  the  French  army  in  Egypt, 
formed  a  military  corps  mounted  on  dromedaries. 
See  further  under  Camel. 

DRUMA,   Gideon's    concubine,   and   mother  of 
Abimelech,  Judg.  viii.  31. 

DRUNK,  DRUNKENNESS,  a  well  known  and 
debasing  indisposition,  produced  by  excessive  drink- 
ing. The  first  instance  of  intoxication  on  record  is 
that  of  Noah,  (Gen.  ix.  21.)  who  was  probably  igno- 
rant of  the  effects  of  the  expressed  juice  of  tlie  grape. 
The  sin  of  drunkenness  is  most  expressly  condemned 
in  the  Scriptures,  Rom.  xiii.  13 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10 
Eph.  V.  18  ;  1  Thess.  v.  7,  8.  Men  are  sometimeb 
represented  as  drunk  with  sorrow,  with  afflictions, 
and  with  the  wine  of  God's  wrath,  Isa.  Ixiii.  6  ;  Jer 
Ii.  57  ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  33.  Persons  under  the  influence 
of  superstition,  idolatry,  and  delusion,  are  said  to  bt 
drunk,  because  they  make  no  use  of  their  natura 
reason,  Isa.  xxviii.  7  ;  Rev.  xvii.  2.  Drunkennesi 
sometimes  denotes  abundance,  satiety,  Deut.  xxxii 
42;  Isa.  xlix.  26.  To  "add  drunkenness  to  thirst,' 
(Deut.  xxix.  19.)  is  to  add  one  sin  to  another,  i.  e.  noi 
only  pine  in  secret  after  idol-worship,  but  openi} 
practise  it.  (See  Stuart's  Heb.  Chrest.  on  this  passage. 

DRUSILLA,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Herot 
Agi-i})pa  I.  and  sister  of  the  younger  Agrippa  and  of 
Bernice,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  infamous  foi 
her  licentiousness.  She  was  first  espoused  t( 
Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Comagena 
on  condition  of  his  embracing  the  Jewish  religion 
bat  as  he  afterwards  refused  to  be  circumcised,  Dru 
silla  was  given  in  marriage  by  her  brother  to  Azizus 
king  of  Emessa.  When  Felix  came  as  governor  ol 
Judea,  he  persuaded  her  to  abandon  her  husbant 
and  her  rehgion,  and  become  his  wife.  Paul  bon 
testimony  before  them  to  the  truth  of  the  Christiai 
religion,  Acts  xxiv.  24.  (See  Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  9. 1 
XX.  7. 1,  2.)    *R. 

DUKE.  This  word,  being  a  title  of  honor  in  us* 
in  Great  Britain,  and  signifying  a  higher  order  ol 
nobility,  is  apt  to  mislead  the  reader,  who,  in  Gen 
xxxvi.  15 — 43,  finds  a  long  list  of  dukes  of  Edoni 
but  the  word  duke,  from  the  Latin  dux,  merely  sig 
nifies  a  leader  or  chief,  and  the  word  chief  ougli 
rather  to  have  been  preferred  in  our  translation.  (Se 
1  Chron.  i.  51.) 

DULCIMER,  (Dan.  iii.  5,  10.)  an  instrument  oi 
music,  as  is  usually  thought;  but  the  original  word 
which  is  Greek,  {ov^npauiu,  symphony,)  renders  ) 
doubtful  whether  it  really  mean  a  musical  instruniem 
or  a  musical  strain,  chorus,  or  accompaniment  o 
many  voices,  or  instruments,  in  concert  and  harmony 
It  is  diflficuh  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  thi 
Greek  word  into  the  Chaldee  language,  unless  w 
suppose  that  some  musicians  from  Greece,  or  fror 
western  Asia,  had  been  taken  captive  by  Nebuchad 
nezzar,  in  his  victories  over  the  cities  on  the  «".oast  c 
the  Mediterranean,  and  that  these  introduced  certai 
of  their  own  terms  of  art  among  the  king's  bnnd  ( 
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music  ,  as  we  now  use  much  of  the  language  of  Ita- 
ly in  our  musical  entertainments. 

[The  rabbins  describe  the  sumponya  of  Daniel  as 
a  sort  of  bagpipe,  composed  of  two  pipes  connected 
with  a  leathern  sack,  and  of  a  harsh,  screaming  sound. 
Even  at  the  present  day,  the  common  pipe,  or  shalm 
of  the  common  people,  (nearly  resembling  the  haut- 
boy,) is  in  Italy  called  zampogna,  and  in  Asia  Minor 
sambonya.  The  dulcimer,  by  which  the  Hebrew  is 
improj)erly  rendered  in  the  English  version,  is  an 
instrument  of  a  triangular  form,  stnmg  with  about 
fifty  wires,  and  struck  with  an  iron  key,  while  lying 
on  a  table  before  the  })erformer.  It  is  confined 
mostly  to  puppet  shows  and  itinerant  uuisicians.    R. 

I.  DUMAH,  a  city  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  52. 

II.  DUMAH,  a  tribe  and  country  of  the  Ishmael- 
ites  in  Arabia,  Gen.  xxv.  14;  Isa.  xxi.  11.  This  is 
doubtless  the  same  which  is  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
Duma  the  stony,  the  Syrian  Duma,  situated  on  the 
confines  of  the  Arabian  and  Syrian  desert,  with  a 
fortress.  (See  Gesenius  Lex.  Heb.  Man.  Lat.  Nie- 
buhr's  Arabia,  p.  344.)     *R. 

DUMB.  (1.)  One  unable  to  speak  by  reason  of 
natural  infirmity,  Exod.  iv.  11.  (2. J  One  unable 
to  speak  by  resison  of  want  of  knowledge  what  to 
say,  or  how  to  say  it ;  what  proper  mode  of  address 
to  use,  or  what  reasons  to  allege  on  his  own  behalf, 
Prov.  xxxi.  8.  (3.)  One  unwilling  to  speak,  Ps.  xxxix. 
9.  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  venerat- 
ing dumbness,  or  silence,  in  the  case  of  Aaron,  (Lev. 
X.  3.)  after  Nadab  and  Abihu,  his  sons,  were  con- 
sumed by  fire.  "Aaron  held  his  peace;"  did  not 
exclaim  against  the  justice  of  God,  but  saw  the  pro- 
priety of  the  divine  procedure,  and  humbly  acquiesced 
ui  it. 

DUNG.  The  directions  given  to  the  prophet  Eze- 
kiel,  (chap.  iv.  12 — 16.)  have  been  much  misunder- 
stood, and  have  also  given  occasion  for  many  imper- 
tinent remarks.  In  the  following  observations,  the 
disingenuousness  of  Voltaire  on  this  subject  is  set  in 
a  just  light : — 

"  Monsieur  Voltaire  seems  to  be  extremely  scan- 
dalized at  this  circumstance,  for  he  has  repeated  the 
objection  over  and  over  again  in  his  writings.  He 
supposes  somewhere  that  denying  the  providence  of 
God  is  extreme  impiety  ;  yet  in  other  places  he  sup- 
poses the  prophetic  intimation  to  Ezekiel,  that  he 
should  prepare  his  bread  with  human  dung,  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  hardships  Israel  were  about  to  under- 
go, could  not  come  from  God,  being  incompatible 
with  his  majesty:  God,  then,  it  naturally  follows, 
never  did  reduce  by  his  providence  any  poor  mortals 
into  such  a  state,  as  to  be  obliged  to  use  human  dung 
in  preparing  their  bread ;  never  could  do  it.  But 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  calamities  of  hu- 
man life  will  not  be  so  positive  on  this  point,  as  this 
lively  Frenchman.  To  make  the  objection  as  strong 
as  possible,  by  raising  the  disgust  of  the  elegant  part 
of  the  world  to  the  greatest  height,  he,  with  his  usu- 
al ingenuousness,  supposes  that  the  dung  was  to  be 
eaten  with  the  bread  prepared  after  this  manner, 
which  would  form  an  admirable  confection,  Comme 
il  n  est  point  d'usage  de  manger  des  telles  conftures 
fur  son  pain,  la  pluspart  des  hommes  trouvent  ces  com- 
mandemens  indignes  de  la  Majesty  Divine,  (La  Raison 
par  Alphabet,  Art.  Ezekiel.)  The  eating  bread  baked 
by  being  covered  up  under  such  embers,  would  most 
certainly  be  great  misery,  though  the  ashes  were 
swept  and  blown  oflT  vnth  care ;  but  they  could 
oardly  be  said  to  eat  a  composition  of  bread  and 
human  excrements.     With  the  same  kind  of  liberty. 


he  tells  U3  that  cow-dung  is  sometimes  eaten  through 
all  desert  Arabia,  [Lettre  du  Traducteur  du  Caniiqite 
des  Cantiques,)  which  is  only  true  as  explained  to 
mean  nothing  more  than  that  their  bread  is,  not  un- 
frequently,  baked  under  the  embers  of  cow-dune : 
but,  is  eating  bread  so  baked  eating  cow-dung?" 
(Harmer,  Observations.) 

As  every  reader  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the 
ordinary  usages  of  the  East,  a  few  remarks  may  sug- 
gest the  value  of  fire,  i.  e.  fuel ;  which  in  all  i)arts 
of  Asia  is  considerable,  and  in  some  districts  exces- 
sive, while  they  will  tend  to  set  the  passages  in  the 
prophet  in  its  true  light. 

"In  Arabia,"  says  Niebuhr,  (vol.  i.  p.  91.)  "the 
dung  of  asses  and  camels  is  chiefly  used  for  fuel,  be- 
cause these  two  species  are  the  most  numerous  and 
common.  Little  girls  go  about,  gathering  the  dung  in 
the  streets  and  upon  the  highways;  they  mix  it 
with  cut  straw ;  and  of  this  mixture  make  cakes, 
which  they  place  along  the  walls,  or  upon  the  de- 
clivity of  some  neighboring  eminence,  to  dry  them 
in  the  sun."  But  this  is  cleanliness  itself  compared 
with  the  accounts  of  Tournefort,  (vol.  iii.  p.  137.)  who 
reports  of  Georgia, — "  where  our  tents  were  pitched, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Persia  [we  could  see]  a  great  many  pretty  considera- 
ble villages ;  but  all  this  fine  country  yields  not  one 
single  tree,  and  they  are  forced  to  burn  cows'  dung. 
Oxen  are  very  common  here,  and  they  breed  them 
as  well  ybr  their  dung  as  for  their  flesh."  Speaking 
of  Erzeroum,  he  says,  (page  95.)  "  Besides  the  sharp 
nese  of  the  winters,  what  makes  Erzeroum  very  un 
pleasant,  is,  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  wood , 
nothing  but  pine  wood  is  known  there,  and  that  they 
fetch  two  or  three  days'  journey  from  the  town :  all 
the  rest  of  the  country  is  quite  naked — you  see  neither 
tree  nor  bush  ;  and  their  common  fuel  is  cows'  dung, 
which  they  make  into  turfs ;  but  they  are  not  com- 
parable to  those  our  tanners  use  at  Paris ;  much  less 
to  those  prepared  in  Provence  of  the  husks  of  the 
olive.  I  don't  doubt  better  fuel  might  be  found,  for 
the  country  is  not  wanting  in  minerals ;  but  the  peo- 
ple are  used  to  their  cow-dung,  and  will  not  give 
themselves  the  trouble  to  dig  for  it.  'Tis  almost  in- 
conceivable what  a  horrid  perfume  this  dung  makes 
in  the  houses,  which  can  be  compared  to  nothing  but 
fox-holes,  especially  the  country  houses  ;  every  thing 
they  eat  has  a  stench  of  this  vapor ;  their  cream 
would  be  admirable  but  for  this  pulvilis;  and  one 
might  eat  very  well  among  them,  if  they  had  wood 
for  the  dressing  their  butchers'  meat,  which  is  very 
good." 

We  find,  then,  that  the  use  of  such  fuel  is  the  or- 
dinary custom  of  the  country  ;  and  that  not  only,  or 
chiefly,  those  who  are  outcasts  from  society,  or  are 
"  steeped  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips,"  use  this  dis- 
gusting kind  of  fuel,  but  also  the  general  level  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  a  city  of  considerable  note  and  mag- 
nitude. Le  Bruyn  is  still  more  particular :  he  says, 
(p.  228.)  "Wood  is  very  dear  in  this  country,  and  is 
sold  by  weight ;  they  give  you  but  twelve  pounds  of 
it  for  four  pence  or  five  pence,  and  the  same  it  is 
with  regard  to  coals.  Whence  it  is  they  are  obliged 
to  make  use  of  turf,  made  of  camels'  dung,  cow-dung, 
sheep's  dung,  horse-dung,  and  ass-dung.  The  chiejf 
Armenians  of  Julfa  do  so  as  well  as  the  rest,  or  else 
the  fire  would  cost  more  than  the  victuals  ;  whereas 
they  give  but  thirty  pence  for  two  hundred  and 
twenty,  or  two  hundred  and  thirty,  pound  weignt  of 
this  turf  They  use  it  more  [)articularly  for  heating 
of  ovens,  in  which  they  bake  most  of  their  meats  id 
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this  countr)'  without  trouble,  tind  at  a  small  expense. 
They  even  apply  human  dung  in  this  way."  .  This 
was  in  Persia  also. 

These  extracts  from  Tournefort  and  Le  Bruyn, 
who  are  describing  much  the  same  country,  deserve 
our  marked  attention,  as  likely  to  illustrate  the  histo- 
ry of  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  Le  Bruyn  assures  us 
that  human  dung  is  used  to  heat  ovens  for  the  pur- 
pose of  baking  food,  (consequently  Mr.  Harmer  mis- 
takes, when  he  says,  "  no  nation  made  use  of  that 
horrid  kind  of  fuel,")  and  against  this  Ezekiel  remon- 
strates and  petitions,  till  he  procures  leave  to  use  a 
fuel,  which,  though  bad  enough,  is  not  quite  so  bad. 
Does  the  prophet's  solicitation  for  his  personal  reUef 
from  that  defilement,  imply  his  hope  of  the  same  al- 
leviation, in  respect  to  those  whom  he  typified  ?  i.  e. 
the  Jewish  people.  It  may  also  be  asked,  whether 
the  custom,  mentioned  by  Le  Bruyn,  may  not  tend 
to  determine  in  what  country  the  prophet  resided  at 
this  time  ? — It  is  clear,  he  remarks,  that  he  did  not 
live  constantly  at  Babylon,  though  involved  in  the 
Babylonish  captivity ;  and  if  he  were  carried  to,  and 
stationed  on,  the  confines  of  Persia,  near  to  Georgia, 
then,  possibly,  in  this  very  neighborhood,  he  re- 
ceived the  command  which  has  been  so  unjustly 
commented  on  by  Voltaire ;  which  appears  so  very 
unhitelligible,  or  so  very  wretched  to  us  ;  but  which 
would  excite  no  astonishment  in  the  country  where 
it  was  given.  Perhaps  Ezekiel,  or  his  fellow  Jews, 
unaccustomed  to  this  usage,  were  the  only  persons 
likely  to  be  scandalized  at  it.  Let  this  consideration 
have  its  due  force. 

DUNGHILL.  We  are  informed  by  Plutarch, 
that  the  Syrians  were  affected  with  a  particular  dis- 
ease characterized  by  violent  pains  of  the  bones,  ul- 
cerations over  the  whole  body,  swelling  of  the  feet 
and  abdomen,  and  wasting  of  the  liver.  This  mala- 
dy was  in  general  referred  to  the  anger  of  the  gods  ; 
but  was  supposed  to  be  more  especially  inflicted  by 
the  Syrian  goddess,  on  those  who  had  eaten  some 
kinds  of  fish  deemed  sacred  to  her.  In  order  to  ap- 
pease the  offended  divinity,  the  persons  affected  by 
this  disorder  were  taught  by  the  priests  to  put  on 
sackcloth,  or  old  tattered  garments,  and  to  sit  on  a 
dunghill ;  or  to  roll  themselves  naked  in  the  dirt  as  a 
sign  of  humiliation  and  contrition  for  their  offence. 
(Menander  apud  Porphyrium;  Plut.  de  Supersti- 
tione  ;  Persius,  Sat.  v. ;  Martial,  Epigr.  iv.  4.)  This 
will  remind  the  reader  of  Job's  conduct  under  his 
affliction,  and  that  of  other  persons  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  rolling  themselves  in  the  dust,  &c. 

DURA,  a  great  plain  near  Babylon,  where  Nebu- 
chadnezzar erected  a  colossal  image  of  gold  to  be 
worshipped,  Dan.  iii.  1.     See  Babylon. 

DUST.  The  Hebrews,  when  mourning,  strewed 
dust  or  ashes  on  their  heads,  (Josh.  vii.  6.)  and  in 
their  afflictions  sat  in  the  dust ;  or  threw  themselves 
with  their  faces  on  the  ground,  Isa.  xlvii.  1. 

Our  Saviour  commanded  his  apostles  to  shake  the 
dust  from  off  their  feet  against  those  who  would  not 
h(!arken  to  them,  nor  receive  them ;  to  show  that 
they  desired  to  have  no  intercourse  with  them,  and 
that  they  gave  them  up  to  their  blindness,  misery, 
and  hardness  of  heart.  Matt.  x.  14  ;  Mark  vi.  11 ;  Luke 
ix.  5. 

Rain  of  dust.  In  Deut.  xxviii.  24.  God  threatens 
to  punish  Israel  severely,  by  a  rain  of  dust.  It 
may  be  of  use  to  inqtiire  a  little  into  the  nature  and 
properties  of  such  a  kind  of  rain  ;  and  in  this  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  may  assist.  "Sometimes  the  wind 
blows  very  high  in  those  hot  and  dry  seasons  [in  In- 


dia]— raising  up  into  the  air,  to  a  very  great  height 
thick  clouds  of  dust  and  sand.  . . .  These  dry  shower* 
most  grievously  annoy  all  those  among  whom  they 
fall  ;  enough  to  smite  them  all  with  a  present  blind- 
ness ;  filling  their  eyes,  ears,  and  nostrils  ;  and  their 
mouths  are  not  free,  if  they  be  not  also  well  guard- 
ed ;  searching  every  place,  as  well  within  as  without 
our  tents  or  houses ;  so  that  there  is  not  a  little  key- 
hole of  any  trunk,  or  cabinet,  if  it  be  not  covered, 
but  receives  some  of  that  dust  into  it ;  the  dust  forced 
to  find  a  lodging  any  where,  every  where,  being 
so  driven  and  forced  as  it  is  by  the  extreme  violence 
of  the  wind."  (Sir  T.  Roe's  Embassy,  p.  373.)  To 
the  same  purpose  speaks  Herbert:  (p.  167.)  "And 
now  the  danger  is  j)ast,  let  me  tell  you,  most  |)art  of 
the  last  night  we  crossed  over  an  inhos])ital)le,  sandy 
desert,  where  here  and  there  we  beheld  tlie  ground 
covered  with  a  loose  flying  sand,  which,  by  the  fury  of 
the  winter  weather,  is  accumulated  into  such  heaps 
as,  upon  any  great  wind,  the  track  is  lost ;  and  passen- 
gers (too  oft)  overwhelmed  and  stifled :  yea  camels, 
horses,  nmles,  and  other  beasts,  though  strong,  swift, 
and  steady  in  their  going,  are  not  able  to  shift  for 
themselves,  but  perish  without  recovery ;  those  roll- 
mg  sands,  when  agitated  by  the  winds,  move  and 
remove  more  like  sea  than  land,  and  render  the  way 
very  dreadful  to  passengers.  Indeed,  in  this  place 
I  thought  that  curse  fulfilled,  where  the  Lord,  by 
Moses,  threatens  instead  of  rain  to  give  them  showers 
of  dust." 

These  instances  are  in  Persia ;  but  such  storms 
might  be  known  to  the  Israelites  ;  as,  no  doubt,  they 
occur  also  on  the  sandy  deserts  )f  Arabia,  east  of 
Judea :  and  to  this  agrees  Tournefort,  who  says, 
"At  Ghetsci  there  arose  a  tempest  of  sand;  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  happens  sometimes  in  Jlrabia,  and 
in  Egypt ;  especially  in  the  spring.  It  was  raised  by 
a  very  hot  south  wind,  which  drove  so  much  sand, 
that  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Kervanseray  was  half 
stopped  up  with  it ;  and  the  way  could  not  be  found, 
being  covered  over,  above  a  foot  deep ;  the  sand  ly- 
ing on  all  hands.  This  sand  was  extremely  fine,  and 
salt,  and  was  very  troublesome  to  our  eyes,  even  in 
the  Kervanseray,  where  all  our  baggage  was  covered 
over  with  it.  The  storm  lasted  from  noon  to  sunset 
and  it  was  so  very  hot  the  night  following,  withoul 
any  wind,  that  one  could  hardly  fetch  breath  ;  which, 
in  my  opinion,  was  partly  occasioned  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  hot  sand.  Next  day  I  felt  a  great  pain  in 
one  eye,  which  made  it  smart,  as  if  salt  had  been 
melted  into  it,"  &c.     Pt.  ii.  p.  139. 

This  may  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  the  penetrating 
powers  of  the  dust  of  the  land  of  Egypt;  which 
(Exod.  viii.  16.)  was  converted  into  lice  ; — also  (chap 
ix.  8.)  of  the  eflTect  of  the  ashes  of  the  furnac*» 
which  Moses  took,  and  sprinkled  "up  toward  heaven 
and  (being  driven  by  the  wind  to  all  parts,  and  en 
tering  'any  where,  and  every  where,')  it  became  a 
boil  breaking  forth  in  blains  upon  man,  and  upon 
beast  .  .  .  the  boil  was  even  on  the  magicians,  and  on 
all  the  Egyptians."  The  phraseology  "  from  heaven 
shall  it  come  down  upon  thee,"  deserves  notice; 
since  we  see  that  heaven,  in  this  instance,  signifies 
the  air  only  :  why  may  it  not  be  so  taken  where  oth 
er  things  are  said  to  come  dovni  from  thence  ?  as 
rain,  fire,  lightning,  hail,  &c.  so  Gen.  vii.  11 ;  xix.24; 
xlix.  25;  Josh.  x.  11,  &c. 

The  following  is  from  the  journal  of  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham ;  it  renders  certain,  what  is  above  lefl  as  a  con 
jecture  :  *♦  Suez.— Afler  having  travelled  all  the  morn- 
ing in  the  bed  of  the  ancient  canal  that   formerlv 
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connected  the  Red  sea  with  the  Mediterranean . . . 
we  had  entered  upon  a  loose,  shifting  sand  ;  here  we 
found  a  firm  clay  mixed  with  gravel,  and  perfectly 
dry,  its  surface  incrusted  over  with  a  strong  salt.  On 
leaving  the  site  of  these  now  eva})orated  lakes,  we 
entered  upon  a  loose  and  shifting  sand  again,  hke 
that  wiiich  Pliny  descrihes  when  speaking  of  the 
roads  from  Pelusium,  across  the  sands  of  the  desert; 
in  which,  he  says,  unless  there  be  reeds  stuck  in  the 
ground  to  point  out  the  hne  of  direction,  the  way 
could  not  be  found,  because  the  wind  blows  up  the 
sand,  and  covers  the  footsteps.  The  morning  was 
delightful  on  our  setting  out,  and  promised  us  a  fine 
day  ;  but  the  light  airs  from  the  south  soon  increased 
to  a  gale,  the  sun  became  obscure,  and  as  every  hour 
brought  (IS  into  a  looser  sand,  it  flew  around  us  in 
such  whirlwinds,  with  the  sudden  gusts  that  blew, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed.  We  halted,  there- 
fore, for  an  hour,  and  took  shelter  under  the  lee 
of  our  beasts,  who  were  themselves  so  terrified 
as  to  need  fastening  by  the  knees,  and  uttered  in 
their  vvailings  but  a  melancholy  symphony.  I 
know  not  whether  it  was  the  novelty  of  the  situation 
that  gave  it  additional  horrors,  or  whether  the  habit 
of  magnifying  evils  to  which  we  are  unaccustomed, 
had  increased  its  effect ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  fifty 
gales  of  wind  at  sea  appeared  to  me  more  easy  to  be 
encountered  than  one  amongst  those  sands.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  desolation  more  complete  ;  we 
could  see  neither  sun,  earth,  nor  sky  :  the  plain  at 
ten  paces  distance  was  absolutely  imperceptible  :  our 
beasts,  as  well  as  ourselves,  were  so  covered  as  to 
render  breathing  difficult ;  they  hid  their  faces  in  the 
ground,  and  we  could  only  uncover  our  own  for  a 
moment,  to  behold  this  chaos  of  mid-day  darkness, 
and  wait  impatiently  for  its  abatement.  Alexander's 
journey  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Persian  armies  of  Cambyses,  in  the 
Lybian  desert,  rose  to  my  recollection  with  new  im- 
pressions, made  by  the  horror  of  the  scene  before 
me ;  while  Addison's  admirable  lines,  which  I  also 
remembered  with  peculiar  force  on  this  occasion, 
seemed  to  possess  as  much  truth  as  beauty 

Lo,  where  our  wide  Numidian  wastes  extend 
Sudden  the  impetuous  hurricanes  descend  ; 
Whicli  through  the  air  in  circling  eddies  play, 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away. 
The  helpless  traveller,  with  wild  surprise, 
Sees  the  dry  desert  all  around  him  rise, 
And,  smothered  in  the  dusty  whirlwind,  dies. 

"The  few  hours  we  remained  in  this  situation 
were  passed  in  unbroken  silence  :  every  one  was  oc- 
cupied with  his  own  reflections,  as  if  the  reign  of 
terror  forbade  communication.  Its  fury  spent  itself, 
like  the  storms  of  ocean,  in  sudden  lulls  and  squalls: 
but  it  was  not  until  the  third  or  fourth  interval  that 
our  fears  were  sufficiently  conquered  to  address  each 
other ;  nor  shall  I  soon  lose  the  recollection  of  the 
impressive  manner  in  which  that  was  done.  'Allah 
kereem !'  exclaimed  the  poor  Bedouin,  although 
habit  had  familiarized  him  with  these  resistless  blasts. 
'Allah  kereem !'  repeated  the  Egyptians,  with  terri- 
fied solemnity  ;  and  both  my  servant  and  myself,  as 
if  by  instinct,  joined  in  the  general  exclamation.  The 
bold  imagery  of  the  eastern  poets,  describing  the 
Deity  as  avenging  in  his  anger,  and  terrible  in  his 
wrath,  riding  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  breath- 
ing hi«  fury  in  the  storm,  must  have  been  inspired  by 
s'^euHs  like  these." 


There  is  a  remarkable  figurative  representation  in 
Job,  (chap.  XXX.  22,)  thus  rendered  in  our  translation: 
"  Thou  liftest  me  up  to  the  wind  ;  thou  causest  me  to 
ride  upon  it,  and  dissolvest  my  substance ;"  but  it  m 
probable  that  after  we  have  examined  the  phraseolo- 
gy of  the  passage,  its  force  may  be  further  evident; 
and  it  may  receive  additional  illustration.  "  Thou 
dost  raise  me  up  on  high,  into  the  air,  by  the  agency 
of,  upon,  the  wind  ;  thou  dost  make  me  to  ride  on  it, 
as  on  a  chariot,  or  other  vehicle  ;  and  dost  dissolve, 
dissipate,  my  whole,  my  all ;  all  that  I  ever  was ;  all 
that  I  ever  possessed."  Such  is  the  power  of  the 
original,  which  might  perhaj)s  be  referred  to  a  va- 
por, raised  by  the  wind,  which,  after  being  borne 
about  among  the  clouds,  la  disvsolved,  and  falls  in 
dew:  but,  (1.)  the  wind  which  raises  it  seems  rather 
to  describe  a  storm,  and  during  storms  dew  does  not 
perceptibly  rise.  (2.)  The  current  of  wind,  which, 
like  a  chariot,  bears  away  the  subject  of  its  power,  is 
a  vehement,  powerful,  rapid  blast ;  as  we  say,  a  high 
wind  ;  and  does  not  agree  with  the  formation  of  dew, 
which  is  a  tranquil,  deUVierate  process.  The  word 
(ji;2,  Pilel  M)72  mog^g,)  is  applied  to  express  the  melt- 
ing of  a  solid  body;  as  of  the  earth  with  rain,  (Pa, 
Ixvii.)  and  of  the  hills  through  intense  heat,  Nahum 
i.  5 ;  so  Amos  ix.  13.  Mr.  Scott  has  rendered  the 
passage, 

Roused  by  almighty  force  a  furious  storm 
Upcaught  me,  whirled  me  on  its  eddying  gust, 
Then  dashed  me  down,  and  shattered  me  to  dust. 

Under  these  considerations,  we  may,  perhaps,  refer 
the  passage  to  a  sand  storm  ;  possibly,  such  as  that 
described  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  or  such  as  is  describ- 
ed by  the  following  information,  which  the  reader 
will  not  be  displeased  to  peruse,  as  it  stands  high 
among  the  most  picturesque  and  most  terrific  de- 
scriptions of  the  kind  to  be  met  with.  "  On  the  14th, 
at  seven  in  the  morning,  we  left  Assa  Nagga,  our 
course  being  due  north.  At  one  o'clock  we  alighted 
among  some  acacia-trees  at  Waadi  el  TIalboub,  hav- 
ing gone  twenty-one  miles.  We  were  here  at  once 
surprised  and  terrified  by  a  sight  surel)  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  in  the  world.  In  that  vast  expanse 
of  desert,  from  W.  and  to  N.  W.  of  us,  we  saw  a 
number  of  prodigious  pillars  of  sand  at  difterent  dis- 
tances, at  times  moving  with  great  celerity,  at  others 
stalking  on  with  a  majestic  slowness  ;  at  intv^rvals  we 
thought  they  were  coming  in  a  very  few  minutes  to 
overwhelm  us;  and  small  quantities  of  sand  did  ac- 
tually more  than  once  reach  us.  Again  they  would 
retreat  so  as  to  be  almost  out  of  sight,  their  tops  reach- 
ing to  the  very  clouds.  There  the  tops  often  sepa- 
rated from  the  bodies;  and  these, once  disjoined,  dis- 
persed in  the  air,  and  did  not  appear  more.  Some 
times  they  were  broken  near  the  middle,  as  if  struck 
with  a  large  cannon  shot.  About  noon  they  begau 
to  advance  with  considerable  swiftness  upon  us,  th« 
wind  being  very  strong  at  north.  Eleven  of  them 
ranged  alongside  of  us  about  the  distance  of  thre« 
miles.  The  greatest  diameter  of  the  largest  appear- 
ed to  me  at  t/iat  distance  as  if  it  would  measure  ten 
feet.  They  retired  from  us  with  a  wind  at  S.  E. 
leaving  an  impression  upon  my  mind  to  which  I  can 
give  no  name ;  though  surely  one  ingredient  in  it 
was  fear,  with  a  considerable  deal  of  wonder  and  as- 
tonishment. It  was  in  vain  to  think  of  flying ;  the 
swiftest  horse,  or  fastest  sailing  ship,  could  be  of  no 
use  to  carry  us  out  of  this  danger,  and  the  full  per- 
suasion of  this  riveted  me  as  if  to  the  spot  where  1 
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stood,  and  let  the  camels  gain  on  me  so  much  in  my 
Btate  of  lameness,  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  I 
could  overtake  them.  The  whole  of  our  company 
were  much  disheartened,  (except  Idris,)  and  imagin- 
ed that  they  were  advancing  into  whirlwinds  of  mov- 
ing sand,  from  which  they  should  never  be  able  to 
exf  rat3  themselves  ;  but  before  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  these  phantoms  of  the  plain  had  all  of  them 
fallen  to  the  ground  and  disappeared.  In  the  evening 
we  came  to  Waadi  Dimokea,  where  we  passed  the 
night,  much  disheartened,  and  our  fear  more  increas- 
ed, when  we  found,  upon  wakening  in  the  morning, 
that  one  side  was  perfectly  buried  in  the  sand  that 
the  \vind  liad  blown  above  us  in  the  night.  The  sun, 
shining  through  the  pillars,  which  were  thicker,  and 
contained  more  sand  apparently  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding days,  seemed  to  give  those  nearest  us  an  ap- 
pearance as  if  spotted  with  stars  of  gold.  I  do  not 
think  at  any  time  they  seemed  to  be  nearer  than  two 
miles.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  was, 
that  the  sand  seemed  to  keep  in  that  vast  circular 
space  surrounded  by  the  Nile  on  our  left,  in  going 
round  by  Chaigie  towards  Dongola,  and  seldom  was 
observed  much  to  the  eastward  of  a  meridian  pass- 
ing along  the  Nile  through  the  Magiran,  before  it 
taKes  thtit  turn  ;  whereas  the  simoom  was  always  on 
the  opposite  side  of  our  course,  coming  upon  us  from 
the  south-east.  The  same  appearance  of  moving 
pillars  of  sand  presented  themselves  to  us  this  day, 


in  form  and  disposition  like  those  w  nan  seen  ai 
Waadi  Halboub,  only  they  seemed  to  be  more  in 
number,  and  less  in  size.  They  came  several  times 
in  a  direction  close  upon  us ;  that  is,  I  beUeve,  with- 
in less  than  two  miles.  They  began,  immediately 
after  sunrise,  like  a  thick  wood,  and  almost  darken- 
ed the  sun :  his  rays,  shining  through  them  for  near 
an  hour,  gave  them  an  appearance  of  pillars  of  fire. 
(Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  553 — 555.) 

If  this  conjecture  be  admissible,  we  see  a  magnifi- 
cence in  this  imagery,  not  apparent  before  ;  we  see 
how  Job's  dignity  might  be  exalted  in  the  air;  might 
rise  to  great  grandeur,  importance,  and  even  terror, 
in  the  sight  of  beholders  ;  might  ride  upon  the  wind, 
which  bears  it  about,  causing  it  to  advance,  or  to  re- 
cede :  and,  after  all,  the  wind,  diminishing,  might  dis- 
perse, melt,  scatter,  this  pillar  of  sand,  into  the  undis- 
tinguished level  of  the  desert.  This  comparison 
seems  to  be  jrecisely  adapted  to  the  mind  of  an 
Arab,  who  must  have  seen  similar  phenomena  in  the 
countries  around  him. 

[To  ride  upon  the  wind,  signifies  in  Arabic,  "to  be 
carried  away  suddenly."  Instead  of  "thou  dissolv- 
est  my  substance,"  others,  as  Gesenius,  translate; 
"  thou  causest  my  prosperity  to  melt  away  ;"  or  if  the 
Kethib  be  followed,  "thou  causest  me  to  melt  away 
thou  terrifiest  me."  But  the  common  version,  as 
above  illustrated,  seems  to  be  preferable.       R. 
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EAGLE.  By  the  Hebrews,  the  eagle  was  called 
•yvi,  the  lacerator ;  and  as  this  species  of  birds  is  em- 
inent for  rapacity,  and  tearing  their  prey  in  pieces, 
the  propriety  of  the  designation  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  the  eagle  described  by 
naturalists,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Hebrew  nesher 
comprehends  more  than  one  of  these.  The  largest 
and  noblest  species  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
is  that  called  by  Mr.  Bruce,  "  the  golden  eagle,"  and 
by  the  Ethiopians,  "Abou  Auch'n,"  or  father  long- 
beard,  from  a  tuft  of  hair  which  grows  below  his 
beak.  From  wing  to  wing,  this  bird  measures  eight 
feet  four  inches  ;  and  from  the  tip  of  his  tail  to  the 
point  of  his  beak,  when  dead,  four  feet  seven  inches. 
Of  all  known  birds,  the  eagle  flies  not  only  the  high- 
est, but  also  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  To  this  cir- 
cumstance there  are  several  striking  allusions  in  the 
sacred  volume.  Among  the  evils  threatened  to  the 
Israelites  in  case  of  their  disobedience,  the  prophet 
names  one  in  the  following  terms :  "  The  Lord  shall 
bring  a  nation  against  thee  from  far,  from  the  end  of 
the  earth,  as  swift  as  the  eagle  flieth,"  Deut.  xxviii. 
49.  The  march  of  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Jerusa- 
lem, is  predicted  in  the  same  terms :  "  Behold,  he 
shall  come  up  as  clouds,  and  his  chariots  as  a  whirl- 
wind: his  horses  are  swifter  than  eagles;"  (Jer.  iv. 
13.)  as  is  his  invasion  of  Moab  also :  "  For  thus  saith 
the  Lord,  Behold,  he  shall  fly  as  an  eagle,  and  shall 
spread  his  wings  over  Moab  ;"  (chap,  xlviii.  40.)  i.  e. 
he  shall  settle  down  on  the  devoted  country,  as  an 
eagle  over  its  prey.  See,  also,  Lam.  iv.  19 ;  Hos.  viii. 
2 ;  Hab.  i.  8. 

The  eagle,  it  is  said,  lives  to  a  gi*eat  age ;  and,  like 
other  birds  of  prey,  sheds  his  feathers  in  the  begin- 


ning of  spring.  After  this  season,  he  appears  witli 
fresh  strength  and  vigor,  and  his  old  age  assumes 
the  appearance  of  youth.  To  this  David  alludes, 
when  gratefully  reviewing  the  mercies  of  Jehovah' 
"  Who  satisfieth  thy  mouth  with  good  things,  so  that 
thy  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle's  ;"  (Ps.  ciii.  5.) 
as  does  the  prophet,  also,  when  describing  the  reno- 
vating and  quickening  influences  of  the  Spirit  of 
God ;  "  They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength  ;  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as 
eagles ;  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary  ;  and  they 
shall  walk  and  not  faint;"  Isa.  xl.  3L  It  has  been 
supposed  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  mounting  of 
the  eagle  in  the  prophet's  charge  to  tl;e  people,  to 
mourn  deeply,  because  of  the  judgments  of  God  : — 
"  Make  thee  bald,  and  poll  thee  for  thy  delicate  chil- 
dren ;  enlarge  thy  baldness  as  the  eagle  ;"  (Mic.  i.  16.1 
but  we  rather  think  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  natural 
baldness  of  some  particular  species  of  this  bird,  as 
that  would  be  far  more  a})propriate.  The  direction 
of  the  prophet  is  to  a  token  of  mourning,  which  was 
usually  assumed  by  making  bald  the  crown  of  the 
head  ;  here,  however,  it  was  to  be  enlarged,  extended, 
as  the  baldness  of  the  eagle.  Exactly  answering  to 
this  idea  is  Mr.  Bruce's  description  of  the  head  of  the 
"  golden  eagle :"  the  crown  of  his  head  was  bare  or 
bald  ;  so  was  the  front  where  the  bill  and  skull  joined. 
The  meaning  of  the  prophet,  therefore,  seems  to  be, 
that  the  people  were  not  to  content  themselves  with 
shaving  the  crown  of  the  head  merely,  as  on  ordina- 
ry occasions,  but,  under  this  special  visitation  of  re- 
tributive justice,  were  to  extend  the  baldness  over 
the  entire  head. 

We  have  to  admire  frequently  the   intimate   ac- 
quaintance which  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job  di." 
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pUjB  with  manj  parts  of  animmted  nature.  Hif  ac- 
oonnt  of  the  eagle  is  drawn  up  with  great  accuracj 
and  beauty. 

Is  it  at  thy  voice  that  the  eagle  soan, 

And  maketh  his  nest  on  high  ? 

The  rock  is  the  place  of  his  habitation : 

He  dwells  on  the  crag,  the  place  of  itrength. 

Thence  he  pounces  upon  his  prey ; 

And  his  eyes  discern  afar  off. 

Even  his  young  ones  drink  down  blood; 

And  wherever  is  slaughter,  there  if  he. 

Chap,  zxxix.  27 — 80. 

To  the  last  line  in  this  quotation,  our  Saviour 
teems  to  allude  in  Matt.  xxiv.  28.  ^'  Wheresoever 
the  carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  to- 
gether;" that  is,  wherever  the  Jewish  people,  who 
were  morally  and  judicially  dead,  might  be,  there 
would  the  Roman  armies,  whose  standard  was  an 
eagle,  and  whose  strength  and  fierceness  resembled 
that  of  the  king  of  birds,  in  comparison  with  his 
fellows,  pursue  and  devour  them. 

In  Deut.  xxxii.  11.  there  is  a  beautiful  compari- 
son of  the  care  and  paternal  affection  of  the  Deity 
for  his  people,  with  the  natural  tenderness  of  the 
eagle  for  its  young  : 

As  the  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest; 

Fluttereth  over  her  young; 

Expandeth  her  plumes,  taketh  them; 

Beareth  them  upon  her  wings; 

So  Jehovah  alone  did  lead  him, 

And  there  was  no  strange  god  with  him. 

In  Lev.  xi.  18.  we  read  of  the  "  gier  eagle" — Heb. 
QPf-],  rdchdm ;  but  being  associated  with  water  birds, 
as  the  swan,  the  pelican,  the  stork,  &c.  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  any  kind  of  eagle  is  the  bird  in- 
tended. Most  interpreters  are  willing,  after  Bochart, 
to  render  the  Hebrew  word  rdchdm  by  that  kind  of 
Egyptian  vulture  which  is  now  called  rachami,  and 
if  abundant  in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  Vuliur  percnop' 
terns.  Some  want  a  water-fowl;  Dr.  Geddes  trans- 
lates Btork,  but,  in  his  critical  remarks,  doubts  its  pro- 
priety, without,  however,  determining  for  anv  other 
bird.  Perhaps  the  king-fisher,  or  alcyone,  is  the  bird 
intended  by  the  Jewish  legislator,  and  this  opinion 
is,  to  some  extent,  countenanced  by  the  ancient  ver- 
sions. The  tender  affection  of  the  bird,  too,  well 
agrees  with  the  import  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which 
is  from  a  root  signifying  tenderness  and  affection. 
See  more  under  Birds. 

It  must  not  be  concealed,  however,  that  this  opin- 
ion has  its  dilBculties  ;  and  from  a  passage  in  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  (chap.  xxx.  16.")  in  which  the  rd- 
ehdm  is  mentioned,  we  shall,  perhaps,  be  justified 
in  concluding  for  some  species  of  the  vulture  kind. 
Describiny;  four  things  which  are  never  satisfied,  the 
sacred  writer  mentions  the  grave,  and  the  ravenous 
rdchdm,  unhappily  rendered  "the  barren  womb,"  in 
our  version.  We  close  these  remarks  with  Hassel- 
quist's  description  of  the  Egyptian  vulture,  to  which 
we  have  before  referred,  and  which  is  thought  by 
many  writers  to  be  the  Hebrew  rdchdm.  "  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  bird  is  as  horrid  as  can  well  be  im- 
agined. The  face  is  naked  and  wrinkled,  the  eyes 
are  large  and  black,  the  beak  black  and  crooked, 
the  talons  large  and  extended  ready  for  prey,  and 
the  whole  body  polluted  with  filth.    These  are  qual- 


ities enoueh  to  make  the  beholder  shudder  with 
horror.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  cannot  be  enough  thankful  to  Providence  for 
this  bird.  Al\  the  places  round  Cairo  are  filled 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  asses  and  camels;  and 
thousands  of  these  birds  fly  about  and  devour  the 
carcasses,  before  they  putrefy,  and  fill  the  air  with 
noxious  exhalations."     See  under  Birds. 

EAR.  *'  I  will  uncover  thine  ear,"  is  a  Hebraism, 
by  which  is  meant,  I  will  reveal  something  to  thee, 
1  Sam.  Ix.  16;  2  Sam.  vii.  27,  margin.  The  servant 
who  renounced  the  privilege  of  freedom,  in  the  sab- 
batical year,  had  his  ear  pierced  with  an  awl,  in  the 
presence  of  the  judges,  at  his  master's  door,  Exod. 
xxi.  6;  Deut.  xv.  17.  This  practice  continued  ia 
Syria  to  the  time  of  Juvenal:  — 


MoUes  quod  in  aure  fenestne, 

Arguerint,  licet  ipse  negem  ? 
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"  which  the  soft  slits  in  the  ear  will  prove,  though  I 
myself  should  deny  it."  The  Psalmist  says,  in  the 
person  of  the  Messiah,  "  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou 
didst  not  desire;  mine  ears  hast  thou  opened,"  Ps. 
Ix.  5.  Heb.  Thou  hast  digged  my  ears;  thou  hast 
opened  them,  removed  impediments  and  made  them 
attentive;  i.  e.  thou  hast  prepared  me  for  obedience, 
or,  thou  hast  pierced  them,  as  those  of  such  ser- 
vants were  pierced,  who  chose  to  remain  with  their 
masters.  Paul  reads,  (Heb.  x.  5.)  "a  body  hast 
thou  prepared  for  me; "  and  thus  the  LXX  and  the 
generality  of  the  ancient  fathers  read  the  passage ; — 
amounting  to  the  same  sense  as  above.  *'  To  nave 
heavy  ears,"  is  said  of  natural  as  well  as  of  vol- 
untary deafness.  *'Make  the  ears  of  this  people 
heavy,"  (Isa.  vi.  10.)  perhaps,  repeat  thy  admoni- 
tions to  them  till  their  ears  are  tired  of  them ;  or 
tell  them  that  I  will  suffer  them  to  harden  their 
hearts,  and  stop  their  ears  against  my  word.  Scrip- 
ture sometimes  says  the  prophets  do  what  they/iw*- 
tell  only .     See  Blindness. 

EARING,  an  agricultural  term. 

There  is  a  passage,  (Gen.  xlv.  6.)  which,  if  it  has 
been  occasionally  misunderstood  by  a  reader,  may 
be  pardoned: — *'  There  remain  five  years,  in  which 
shall  be  neither  earing  nor  harvest."  The  fact  is, 
that  earing  is  an  old  English  word  for  ploughing;-^ 
the  original  word  tl^^^nn  ^^  ^^^^  generally  rendered 
*'  ploughing,"  and  why  it  should  not  be  so  translated 
here  we  cannot  tell,  as  earing  now  suggests  the  idea 
of  gathering  ears  of  corn  after  they  are.arrived  at  ma- 
turity ;  whereas  Joseph  means  to  say,  "  There  shall 
be  neither  ploughing  nor  harvest  during  five  years." 
The  reader  will  perceive  that  this  variation  of  im- 
port implies  a  totally  different  course  of  natural  phe- 
nomena in  Egypt;  for  the  Nile  must  have  risen  so 
little  as  to  have  rendered  ploughing  hopeless;  or,  its 
waters  must  have  been  so  abundant,  as  to  have  over- 
flowed the  country  entirely,  and  to  have  annihilated 
the  use  of  the  plough :  moreover,  if  no  ploughing,  no 
sowing:  that  is,  harvest  was  not  expected  ;  conse- 
quently it  was  not  prepared  for,  in  respect  of  com. 
So  doubt  but  the  Nile  was  deficient;  it  did  not  rise; 
the  peasants,  therefore,  did  not  plough;  and  to  this 
agrees  the  account  of  an  ancient  author,  that  for  nine 
years  together  the  Nile  did  not  rise  to  half  a  harvest. 
The  same  word  chdrish  occurs,  1  Sam.  viii.  12: — 
' '  The  king  will  appoint  your  sons,  to  ear  his  ground 
and  to  reap  his  harvest:"  Heb,  to  plough  his  plough- 
ing ;  whicn  sounds,  to  modem  ears,  at  least,  as  a 
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yvarj  distinct  branch  of  agriculture.  We  read,  Exod. 
xxxiv.  21,  "  Six  days  spend  in  labor,  but  on  the  sev- 
•nth  daj  reit.  in  earing  time  (ploughing  time,  bichd- 
risk)  and  in  harvest  thou  shalt  rest.''  And  in  Isa. 
XXX.  24.  *^  The  oxen  likewise,  and  the  joung  asses 
which  ear  the  ground;" — but  in  this  place  the  word 
in  the  original  for  ear  is  not,  as  heretofore,  charishy 
but  nnr»  obad^  which  signifies  to  labor  in  almost  any 
manner.  On  this  subject  it  should  be  observed,  that 
our  translation  has  used  the  word  earing  in  the  sense 
of  tillage,  general  labor,  labor  of  any  kind,  bestowed 
on  the  ground,  in  Deut.  xxi.  4:  '*  The  elders  shall 
bring  down  the  heifer  into  a  rough  valley, (rather  to 
the  rough  bank  of  a  brook,  or  running  water,)  which 
it  neither  eared  nor  sown" — ^read,  which  is  not  tilled, 
cultivated  in  any  manner;  literally,  '^ which  has  no 
cultivation  in  it:" — the  word  is  dbad  here,  also. 
Though,  in  strict  propriety,  these  two  very  distinct 
Hebrew  words  ought  to  have  been  rendered  by  two 
answerable  English  expressions,  equally  distinct ; 
yet,  these  latter  instances  of  the  word  earing  may 
satisfy  us  what  was  the  intention  of  our  translators 
when  they  used  it,  to  represent  that  word  which 
should  be  rendered  ploughing  ;  that  is,  that  they 
took  it  generally  for  cultivation  of  any  kind;  and 
meant  to  imply  (Gen.  xlv.  6.)  that  Egypt  should  be 
five  years  without  any  hopeful  exertions  of  agricul- 
ture. Whether  this  be  accurate,  is  another  question, 
as  certainly  there  may  be  a  cessation  of  ploughing, 
yet  other  labors  designed  to  promote  fertility  may  be 
advanced.  They  meant,  also,  (1  Sam.  viii.  12.)  to 
gay,  The  king  will  appoint  your  sons  to  till  his  lands 
by  some  means;  whether  that  means  be  ploughing, 
or  any  other.  It  follows,  that  we  ought  to  make 
very  great  allowances  for  changes  in  our  language 
since  the  time  of  our  translators,  and  not  blame 
them  for  the  use  of  words  now  become  obsolete;  but 
which,  in  their  day,  well  expressed  their  meaning. 

EAR-RINGS.  We  have  a  passage  in  Gren.  xxxv. 
4,  which  has  been  supposed  capable  of  different 
senses;  Jacob  ordered  his  household  to  give  up  the 
**  strange  gods  which  were  in  their  hands,  and  all 
their  ear-rings  which  were  in  their  earj;"  that  is, 
B*v  some,  in  the  ears  of  the  strange  gods ;  while 
otners  with  more  propriety  say,  in  the  ears  of  the 
persons  of  Jacob's  family.  To  determine  this  ques- 
tion, we  subjoin  an  instance  of  ear-rings,  which  the 
patriarch  Jacob  would  surely  have  buried  as  deep 
under  ground,  as  he  would  any  other  instrument 
of  superstition:  it  is  from  Montfau9on,  Antiq.  Expl. 
vol.  iii.  Supp.  "  There  was  discovered  at  Porto, 
when  I  was  at  Rome,  in  a  vault  under  ground,  which 
was  made  for  the  family  Caesennia,  two  large  stat- 
ues ;  one  of  a  man  dressed  like  a  senator,  the  other 
of  a  woman,  in  a  Roman  habit,  with  two  gold  pen- 
dants in  her  ears;  one  with  the  figure  of  Jupiter  on 
it,  the  other  with  that  of  Juno:  and  also  the  statue 
of  a  little  child,  their  son.  Aulus  Caesennius  Hernea 
caused  these  statutes  to  be  made  for  himself  and  his 
wife ;  as  the  inscription  informs  us,  which  was  found 
near  them."     See  Amulet. 

The  word  ear-ring  sometimes  occurs  in  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  when  a  similar  ornament  for  the  nose  is 
rather  intended. 

EARTH.  This  word  is  taken  in  various  senses: — 
(1.)  For  that  gross  element,  which  sustains  and  nour- 
ishes us;  which  nourishes  plants,  and  fruit;  for  the 
continent,  as  distinguished  from  the  sea. — (2.)  For 
that  rude  matter  which  existed  in  the  beginning, 
Gen.  i.  1  — (3.)  For  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  its 


contenta,  PmIhi  xxIt.  1;  czv.  16. — (4.)  For  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth,  Gen.  zi.  1.  See  also  ri.  II; 
Psalm  xcvi.  1. — (6.)  For  the  empire  of  Chaldea  and 
Assyria,  Ezra  i.  2.  And  (6.)  for  the  land  of  JudeA. 
The  restricted  sense  of  this  word  to  Judea  and  the 
region  around  it,  we  apprehend  to  be  more  common 
in  Scripture  than  is  usually  supposed;  and  this  ac- 
ceptation of  it  has  great  effect  in  elucidating  many 
passages,  where  it  ought  to  be  so  understood. 

To  demand  earth  and  water,  was  a  custom  of  the 
ancient  Persians,  by  which  they  required  a  people 
to  acknowledge  their  dominion ;  Neb«chodonosor,  in 
the  Greek  of  Judith,  (chap.  ii.  7.)  commands  Holo- 
fernes  to  march  against  the  people  of  the  West,  who 
had  refused  submission,  and  to  declare  to  them,  that 
they  were  to  prepare  earth  and  water.  Darius  or- 
dered his  envoys  to  demand  earth  and  water  of  the 
Scythians ;  and  Megabysus  required  the  same  of 
Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  in  the  name  of  Darius. 
Polybius  and  Plutarch  notice  this  custom  among 
the  Persians.  Some  believe,  that  these  symbolical 
demands  denoted  dominion  of  the  earth  and  sea  ; 
others,  that  the  earth  represented  the  food  received 
from  it,  corn  and  fruits;  the  water,  drink,  which  is 
the  second  part  of  human  nourishment.  Ecclesias- 
ticus  XV.  16.  in  much  the  same  sense,  says,  "The 
Lord  hath  set  fire  and  water  before  thee ;  stretch 
forth  thy  hand  unto  whether  thou  wilt ;"  and  chap, 
xxxix.  26.  '*  Fire  and  water  are  the  most  necessary 
things  to  life."  Fire  and  water  were  considered  by 
the  ancients  as  the  first  principles  of  the  generation, 
birth,  and  preservation  of  man.  Proscribed  personi 
were  debarred  from  their  use;  as,  on  the  contrary, 
wives  in  their  nuptial  ceremonies  were  obliged  to 
touch  them. 

Earth,  in  a  moral  or  spiritual  sense,  is  opposed 
to  heaven  and  spirit.  *'  He  that  is  of  the  earth  ii 
earthy,  and  speaketh  of  the  earth:  he  that  cometb 
from  heaven  is  above  all,"  John  iii.  31.  *'  If  ye  then 
be  risen  with  Christ,  set  not  your  affections  on  thingi 
on  the  earth,"  Col.  ii.  1,  2. 

EARTHLY,  EARTHY.  Having  the  affection! 
fixed  on  the  affairs  of  this  life:  it  is  opposed  to 
heavenly-mindedness,  spiritual.  Jam.  ilL  15;  1  Cor. 
XV.  48. 

EARTHQUAKE,  a  convulsion  of  the  earth. 
Scripture  speaks  of  several  earthquakes.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  is  that  which  swallowed  up  Ko- 
rah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  Numb.  xvi.  This  was, 
no  doubt,  a  miraculous  event ;  but  whether  the  mir- 
acle consisted  in  the  earthquake  itself,  or  in  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  is  not  clear;  possibly  there 
would  have  been  an  earthquake  had  not  Israel  been 
encamped  around  that  spot;  or  had  not  Korah  re- 
belled ;  but  then  Korah  and  his  associates  would 
have  escaped  from  it;  that  is,  the  punishment  might 
be  miraculous,  though  the  earthquake  were  natural. 
Another  earthquake  is  that  which  happened  in  the 
27th  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah,  A.  M.  3221,  ante  A, 
D.  783.  This  is  mentioned,  Amos  i.  1  ;  Zech.  xiv.  5. 
and  in  Josephus,  who  adds ,  that  its  violence  divided 
a  mountain,  which  lay  west  of  Jerusalem, and  drove 
one  part  of  it  four  furlongs ;  when  it  was  stopped  br 
the  wall  on  the  east  of  the  city,  but  not  tiU  the  earth 
had  closed  up  the  highway,  and  covered  the  king's 
gardens.  A  very  memorable  earthquake  is  that 
which  happened  at  our  Saviour's  death,  (Matt,  xxvii. 
51.)  and  many  have  thought,  that  it  was  perceived 
throughout  the  world.  Others  think  it  was  felt  only 
in  Juden,  or  in  the  temple  at  Jerusakm.     Cyril  « 
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Jerusalem  says,  that  the  rocks  on  mount  Calvary 
were  shown  in  his  time,  which  had  been  rent  asun- 
der by  this  earthquake.  Sandys  and  Maundrell 
testify  the  same;  and  say  that  they  examined  the 
breaches  in  the  rock,  and  were  conrinced  that  they 
were  effects  of  an  earthquake.  It  must  haye  been 
terrible,  since  the  centurion  and  those  with  him, 
were  so  affected  by  it,  as  to  acknowledge  the  inno- 
cence of  our  Saviour,  Luke  xxiii.  47.  The  word 
earthquake  is  also  used  in  a  more  limited  sense,  to 
denote  prodigious  agitations  of  mountains,  shocks  of 
the  foundation  of  the  universe,  effects  of  God's  pow- 
er, wrath,  and  vengeance, — figurative  exaggerations, 
which  represent  the  greatness,  strength,  and  power 
of  Grod,  Psalm  civ.  82;  xviii.  7;  xlvi.  2;  cxiv.  4.  It 
sometimes  figuratively  expresses  a  dissolution  of  the 
powers  of  government  in  a  country,  or  state.  Rev. 
xvi.  18,  19. 

EAST.  The  Hebrews  express  east,  west,  north, 
and  south,  by  before,  behind,  left  and  right;  accord- 
iHg  to  the  situation  of  a  man  whose  face  is  turned 
to  the  rising  sun.  Hence  forwards  means  towards 
the  east. 

It  appears  from  many  places  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  that  the  sacred  writers  called  the  prov- 
inces around  and  beyond  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
(Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  and  Persia^  Kedem,  or  the 
East.  Moses,  who  was  educated  in  Egypt,  and  lived 
long  in  Arabia,  might  probably  follow  that  custom; 
especially  as  Babylonia,  Chaldea,  Susiana,  Persia, 
much  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the  rivers  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  are,  for  the  greater  part  of  their  course,  east 
of  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Arabia.  Beside  this,  as  those 
who  came  from  Armenia,  Syria,  Media,  and  Upper 
liesopotamia,  entered  Palestine  and  Egypt  on  the 
east  stdcy  it  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  Hebrews  in 
saying,  that  these  people  lay  east  of  them;  and  that 
these  countries  were  known  among  the  Hebrews 
under  the  name  of  the  East,  appears  from  several 
passages.  Balaam  says,  (Numb,  xxiii.  7.)  that  Balak, 
king  of  Moab,  had  brought  him  from  the  mountains 
of  Qie  East;  i.  e.  from  Pethor  on  the  Euphrates. 
Itaiah  says,  (xli.  2.)  that  Abraham  came  from  the 
East  into  the  land  of  Canaan;  and  (xlvi.  11.)  that 
Cyrus  should  come  from  the  East  against  Babylon. 
In  chap.  ix.  12.  he  places  Syria  east  of  Judea.  Dan- 
iel says,  (xi.  44.)  Antiochus  should  be  troubled  with 
news  of  a  revolt  of  the  eastern  provinces;  i.  e.  the 
provinces  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates;  and 
Matthew  says,  that  the  wise  men  who  came  to  wor- 
ship Jesus,  eame  from  the  East,  chap.  ii.  1.  All  this 
confirms  the  opinion,  that  in  the  Scripture  style,  the 
East  is  often  used  for  the  provinces  which  lie  easter- 
ly, thoi^h  perhaps  inclining  to  the  north  of  Judea 
and  of  Egypt.  It  is  remarked,  that  this  word  in  the 
Greek  of  Matthew,  (ii.  1.)  gives  us  no  certain  idea  of 
the  country  whence  the  Magi  came;  but  it  might  not 
be  so  in  the  original  Syro-Chaldaic  document,  from 
which  perhaps  the  apostle  copied.  In  that  language, 
a  certain  country  was  most  probably  determined  by 
this  appellation.  We  know  not  whether  the  Talmud- 
ists  may  help  us  in  this  instance;  but  they  thus 
speak:  ''  from  Rekam  to  the  East,  and  Rekam  itself 
is  as  the  East" — that  is,  excluded  from  the  land  of 
Israel,  eastward,  and  consequently  is  heathen  land; 
if,  then,  Rekam  adjoined  the  land  of  Israel,  we  need 
not  go  very  far  to  seek  the  East,  which  adjoined  Re- 
kam. We  may  ask  also  as  to  the  Magi — What  was 
their  Syriac  title?  In  the  Gemara  we  have  a  story 
ol  aa  Arabian  informincr  a  Jew  that  the  Messiah  was 


bom : — if  this  were  a  memorial  of  Eastern  Arabia,  it 
may  agree  with  the  country  east  of  Rekam;  which 
would  not  greatly  differ  from  the  districts  occupied 
by  the  sons  of  Abraham,  and  called  '<  the  East,*'  Gen. 
'  XXV.  6  ;  Jndg.  vi.  3. 

We  read  (Gen.  xi.  1,2.)  that  mankind  departed 
from  Kedem  ;  in  our  translation  **  the  East;  *'  upon 
which  there  has  been  much  controversy.  It  would 
be  useless  to  detail  the  various  conjectures  of  learn- 
ed men  as  to  the  situation  of  Kedem.  We  have 
seen  that  there  are  several  districts  in  Scripture  so 
called  ;  some  being  close  to  Syria ;  but  for  this 
Kedem  we  must  direct  our  researches  to  a  country 
east  of  Babylonia  ;  since  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try came  thither  after  a  journey  '*  from  the  East." 
[The  country  here  meant  is,  unquestionably,  that  ia 
the  vicinity  of  mount  Ararat,  where  mankind  first 
settled  after  the  deluge.  To  come  from  that  coun- 
try to  Babylonia,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  along  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Median  mountains,  and  then  issue 
at  once  from  the  east  upon  the  plain.  (See  Bryant's 
Mythol.  iii.  p.  24  ;  also  Mr.  Smith's  letter  under  the 
article  Ararat.)     R. 

EAST  WIND.     See  Wind. 

EASTER.  It  is  no  honor  to  our  translators,  that 
this  word  occurs  in  the  English  Bible,  Acts  xii.  4  ;  it 
should  have  been  passover,  which  feast  of  the  Jew* 
we  well  know.  Easter  is  a  word  of  Saxon  origin ; 
and  imports  a  goddess  of  the  Saxons,  or  rather  of  the 
East,  Estera,  in  honor  of  whom  sacrifices  being  an- 
nually offered  about  the  passover  time  of  the  year, 
(spring,)  the  name  became  attached  by  association 
of  ideas  to  the  Christian  festival  of  the  resurrection, 
which  happened  at  the  time  of  the  passover  ;  hence 
we  say  Easter-day,  Easter- Sunday,  but  very  improp- 
erly ;  as  we  by  no  means  refer  the  festival  then 
kept  to  the  goddess  of  the  ancient  Saxons.  So  the 
present  German  word  for  Easter,  Ostern,  is  referred 
to  the  same  goddess,  Estera  or  Ostera. 

EATING.  The  ancient  Hebrews  did  not  eat  in- 
differently with  all  persons  ;  they  would  have  esteem- 
ed themselves  polluted  and  dishonored  by  eating 
with  those  of  another  religion,  or  of  an  odious  pro- 
fession. In  Joseph's  time  they  neither  ate  with  the 
Egyptians,  nor  the  Egyptians  with  them  ;  (G«n.  xliii. 
82.)  nor  in  our  Saviour's  time,  with  the  Samaritans, 
John  iv.  9.  The  Jews  were  scandalized  at  his  eating 
with  publicans  and  sinners,  Matt.  ix.  11.  As  there 
were  several  sorts  of  meats,  the  use  of  which  was 
prohibited,  they  could  not  conveniently  eat  with 
those  who  partook  of  them,  fearing  to  receive  pollu- 
tion by  touching  such  food,  or  if  by  accident  any 
particles  of  it  should  fall  on  them.     See  Meats. 

At  their  meals,  some  suppose,  they  had  each  his 
separate  table ;  and  that  Joseph,  entertaining  his 
brethren  in  Egypt,  seated  them  separately,  each  at 
his  particular  table,  while  he  himself  sat  down  sepa- 
rately from  the  Egyptians,  who  ate  with  him ;  but 
he  sent  to  his  brethren  portions  out  of  the  provisions 
which  were  before  him.  Gen.  xliii.  31,  et  seq.  Elka- 
nah,  Samuel's  father,  who  had  two  wives,  distributed 
their  portions  to  them  separately,  1  Sam.  i.  4,  5.  In 
Homer,  each  guest  is  supposed  to  hare  had  his  little 
table  apart ;  and  the  master  of  the  feast  distributed 
meat  to  each,  Odyss.  xiv.  446  seq.  We  are  assured 
that  this  is  still  practised  in  China;  and  that  many  io 
India  never  eat  out  of  the  same  dish,  nor  on  the 
same  table  with  another  person,  believing  they  can- 
not do  so  without  sin ;  and  this,  not  only  in  their  ow» 
country,  but  when  travelling,  and  in  foreign  lands. 
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Tkif  if  alio  the  case  with  the  Brahmins  and  rari- 
castei  in  India ;  who  will  not  even  use  a  vessel 
after  a  European,  though  he  may  only  have  drank 
from  it  water  recently  drawn  out  of  a  well.  The 
same  strictness  is  observed  by  the  more  scrupulous 
among  the  Mahometans ;  and  instances  have  been 
known  of  every  plate,  and  dish,  and  cup,  that  had 
been  used  by  Christian  guests,  being  broken  imme- 
diately after  their  departure. 

The  ancient  manners  which  we  see  in  Homer,  we 
■ee  likewise  in  Scripture,  with  regard  to  eating, 
drinkine,  and  entertainments.  Tnere  was  great 
[^nty,  out  little  delicacy  ;  great  respect  and  honor 
paid  to  the  guests  by  serving  them  plentifully.  Jo- 
Mph  sent  hu  brother  Benjamin  a  portion  five  times 


larger  than  those  of  his  other  brethren.  Samuel 
set  a  whole  quarter  of  a  calf  before  Saul ;  Sam.  ix. 
24.  The  women  did  not  appear  at  table  in  enter- 
tainments with  the  men;  this  would  have  been  an 
indecency ;  as  it  is  at  this  day  throughout  the  East. 

The  Hebrews  anciently  sat  at  table,  but  afterwards 
imitated  the  Persians  and  Chaldeans,  who  reclined 
on  table-beds,  or  divans,  while  eating.  As  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact  is  of  importance  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  several  passages  in  the  New  Testament, 
we  shall  offer  some  remarks  upon  it.  The  accom- 
panying engraving  represents  one  of  the  commoB 
eating  tables. 

(1.)  The  reader  is  requested  to  notice  the  constmc- 
tion  of  the  tables,  i.  e.  three  tables,  so  set  together 


ai  to  form  but  one.  (2.)  Around  these  tables  are 
placed,  not  »tcUs,  but  couches,  or  beds,  one  to  each  ta- 
ble; each  of  these  beds  being  called  clinium,  three 
of  these  united,  to  surround  the  three  tables,  formed 
the  triclinium  (three  beds.)  These  beds  were  formed 
of  mattrasses  stuffed  ;  and  were  often  highly  orna- 
mented. (3.)  Observe  the  attitude  of  the  guests; 
each  reclining  on  his  left  elbow;  and  therefore  using 


principally  his  right  hand,  that  only  (or  at  leaet 
chiefly)  being  free  for  use.  Observe  also,  that  the 
feet  of  the  person  reclining  being  towards  the  exter- 
nal edge  of  the  bed,  they  were  much  more  readily 
reached  by  any  body  passing,  than  any  other  part  A 
the  person  so  reclining. 

For  want  of  proper  discrimination  and  description, 
in  respect  to  the  attitude  at  table,  as  before  noticed, 


ABei«nt  IgyptUn  Dinner  Party.    a,j,  n,  r.  Tables  with  various  dishes,     b,  p,  Figs,    d,  e,  q,  and  5.  Baskets  of  grapes.    Fig.  8  is  takisg  • 
wing  from  a  fooee.    Fig.  4  holds  a  joint  of  meat.    Figs  6  and  Tare  eating  fish.    Fig.  6  is  about  to  drink  water  from  an  earthen  TesMl. 

■everal  passages  of  the  Gospels  are  not  merely  injur- 
ed as  to  their  true  sense,  but  are  absolutely  reduced 
to  nonsense,  in  our  EngHsh  translation.  So  Luke 
vii.  86:  "A  woman  in  the  city  who  was  a  sinner, 
when  she  knew  that  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  phari- 
yv'*i  I»mi8e,  brought  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment, 
«nr*  9rrv»d  at  his  feet  behind  him,  weeping;  and  began 


to  wash  his  feet  with  tears,  and  did  wipe  them  with 
the  hairs  of  her  head;  and  kissed  his  feet,  and 
anointed  them  with  the  ointment."  Now,  surely,  when 
a  person  sits  at  meat,  according  to  those  ideas  which 
naturally  suggest  themselves  to  an  English  reader, 
his  feet,  being  on  the  floor  under  the  table,  are  before 
him,  not  behind  him;  and  the  impossibility  of  any 
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•■•  sUnding  at  his  feet  behind  him,  and  while  itand- 
teg,  kissing  his  feet,  wiping  them,  kc.  is  glaring. 
Howerer,  by  inspecting  the  engraving,  the  narration 
becomes  intelligible  ;  the  feet  of  a  person  recumbent, 
being  outermost,  are  most  exposed  to  salutation,  or  to 
any  other  treatment,  from  one  standing  behind  them. 
The  same  obserrations  apply  to  John  xii.  3 :  ''  Laxa- 
nu  was  one  who  recUned  at  table  (kvaxuiihmv)  with  " 
Jesns ;  and  Mary  *^  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,"  &c. 

Assisted  by  these  ideas,  we  may  better  understand 
the  history  of  our  Lord's  washing  his  disciples'  feet, 
(John  xiii.  5.)  He  poureth  water  into  a  basin,  and  go- 
ing round  the  beds  whereon  the  disciples  reclined, 
he  began  to  wash  their  feet,  which  lay  on  the  external 
edge  of  the  couch,  and  to  wipe  them  with  the  towel 
wherewith  he  was  girded,  kc.  (verse  12.)  "  after  he  had 
taken  his  garments  and  was  reclined  again,  he 
■aid,"  &c. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  precisely  the  form  of  the 
beds  anciently  used  among  tne  Persians;  but,  by  re- 
garding them  as  something  like  what  our  engravings 
represent,  we  may  see  the  story  of  Haman's  petition- 
ing Esther  for  his  life,  in  nearly  its  true  light.  While 
the  king  went  into  the  garden,  Haman  first  stood  up 
to  entreat  Esther  to  grant  him  his  life;  and  being 
desirous  of  using  even  the  most  pathetic  mode  of 
entreaty,  he  fell  prostrate  on  the  bed  where  the 
queen  was  lying  recumbent;  the  king,  that  instant  re- 
tnrning,  observing  his  attitude,  and  his  nearness  to 
the  queen,  which  was  utterly  contrary  to  female 
modesty,  and  to  royal  dignity,  exclaimed,  "  What  1 
will  he  cUso  force  the  queen  !  she  being  in  my  company, 
in  the  palace  f  "  But,  when  Esther  fell  at  the  king's 
feet,  (chap.  viii.  3.)  we  are  to  consider  the  king  as 
seated  on  the  divan,  or  sofa,  in  a  very  different  at- 
titude, and  disposition  of  his  person.     See  Bed. 

This  may  be  a  proper  place  to  notice  the  import  of 
some  other  expressions,  which,  appearing  to  be  simi- 
lar, might  seem  to  infer  the  same  attitude.  So, 
**  Mary  sat  at  Jesus^s  feet  "  to  hear  his  discourse; 
while  Martha  was  cumbered  about  much  serving. 
Martha,  standing  before  Jesus,  said,  "  Lord,  direct  my 
niter  to  help  me,"  but  Mary  was  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  close  to  the  divan  on  which  he  sat ;  where  we 
see  clearly  that  both  the  sisters,  one  standing,  the 
ether  sitting,  might  be  before  Jesus,  as  he  sat  on  the 
divan.     See  Bed. 

It  would  be  perhaps  overstraining  these  remarks, 
to  apply  them  to  some  of  those  slighter  incidents 
whicn  sacred  history  has  recorded ;  it  is  nevertheless 
proper  to  notice,  how  justly  John  might  be  said  to 
"lie  in  Jesus's  bosom"  (John  xiii.  28.)  at  the  supper 
table.  Is  it  supposable,  from  circumstances,  that  our 
Lord  was  not  in  the  chief  place  of  honor,  (according 
to  the  Greeks,  the  right  extremity  of  the  triclinium), 
tf  such  a  person  could  not  have  any  one  lying  in  his 
boeom;  or  is  it  probable  that  the  Jews  esteemed 
some  other  part,  perhaps  the  left  extremity,  as  the 
D^ace  of  honor?  It  is  certain  that  the  Turks  and 
Chinese  do  so. 

The  tables  which  the  Jews  are  represented  as  pu- 
rifying by  washing,  (Mark  vii.  4.)  are  these  kind  of 
beds,  {tiKufmf) — purifying,  as  if  they  had  been  polluted 
by  the  recumbence  of  strangers  ;  unless  it  were  cus- 
tomary, as  in  point  of  neatness  it  ou^ht  to  be,  to 
Wash  the  tables  after  every  meal,  and  before  they 
received  guests  again.  This,  however,  could  not 
extend  to  the  bolsters  and  {hIIows,  as  they  could  not 
be  made  sufficiently  dry  to  receive  guetti,  in  wo  short 
a  time  as  intervened  between  one  Meal  and  aaoiher. 


[The  mode  of  reclining  at  table  on  couches 
common  in  the  East,  and  also  among  the  Greekf 
and  Romans.  The  general  character  of  these  meals 
appears  to  have  been  the  same  in  the  latter  nations 
and  among  the  Hebrews,  and  may  be  found  described, 
with  references  to  the  necessary  classical  authorities, 
in  Potter's  Greek  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  875,  seq.  and 
Adam's  Rom.  Antiq.  Philad.  1807.  p.  484,  seq.  It 
was  at  a  later  perioa,  under  the  emperors,  that  the 
semicircular  couch,  above  mentioned,  was  introduced. 
In  still  later  times,  the  custom  was  adopted  which 
still  prevails  in  the  Eas^  of  sitting  or  reclining  oa 
the  floor  at  meat,  and  at  other  times  on  cushions, 
etc. 

The  present  mode  of  eating  in  the  East  is  shown 
in  the  following  extracts  from  travellers.  Dr.  Jow- 
ett,  while  on  a  visit  to  Deir  el  Kamr,  not  far  from 
Beyroot,  has  the  following  remarks:  (Chr.  Research- 
es in  Syria,  8tc.  p.  210.  Amer.  ed.)  "  To  witness  the 
daily  family  habits,  in  the  house  in  which  I  lived  at 
Deir  el  Kamr,  forcibly  reminded  me  of  Scripture 
scenes.  The  absence  of  the  females  at  our  meals  has 
been  already  noticed.  There  is  another  custom,  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  a  European  ;  to  which,  however, 
that  I  might  not  seem  unfriendly,  I  would  have  will- 
ingly endeavored  to  submit,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
learn  it  in  the  short  compass  of  a  twenty  days'  visit. 
There  are  set  on  the  table,  in  the  evening,  two  or 
three  messes  of  stewed  meat,  vegetables,  and  sour 
milk.  To  me,  the  privilege  of  a  knife  and  spoon 
and  plate  was  granted ;  but  the  rest  all  helped  tnem- 
selves  immediately  from  the  dish;  in  which  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  more  than  five  Arab 
fingers  at  one  time.  Their  bread,  which  is  extremely 
thin,  tearing  and  folding  up  like  a  sheet  of  paper,  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  rolling  together  a  large 
mouthful,  or  sopping  up  the  fluid  and  vegetables. 
But  the  practice  which  was  most  revolting  to  me 
was  this:  when  the  master  of  the  house  found  in 
the  dish  any  dainty  morsel,  he  took  it  out  with  his 
fingers,  and  applied  it  to  my  mouth.  This  was  true  ^ 
Syrian  courtesy  and  hospitality  ;  and,  had  I  been  suf- 
ficiently well-bred,  my  mouth  would  have  opened  to 
receive  it.  On  my  pointing  to  my  plate,  however, 
he  had  the  goodness  to  deposit  tne  choice  morsel 
there.  I  would  not  have  noticed  so  trivial  a  circum- 
stance, if  it  did  not  exactly  illustrate  what  the  Evan- 
gelists record  of  the  Last  Supper.  St.  Matthew 
relates  that  the  traitor  was  described  by  our  Lord 
in  these  terms — He  that  dippeth  his  hand  with  me  in 
the  dish,  the  same  shall  betray  me,  xxvi.  28.  From 
this  it  may  be  inferred  that  Judas  sat  near  to  our 
Lord  ;  perhaps  on  one  side  next  to  him.  St.  John, 
who  was  leaning  on  Jesus's  bosom,  describes  the 
fact  with  an  additional  circumstance.  Upon  his  ask- 
ing, Lord,  who  isitf  Jesus  answered.  He  it  is  to  whom 
1  shall  give  a  sop,  when  I  have  dipped  it.  And  whmi 
he  had  dipped  the  sop,  he  gave  ii  to  Judas  Iscariot,  the 
son  of  Simon.  And  after  the  sop,  Satan  entered  into 
him,  xiii.  25 — 27. 

Niebuhr's  account  is  as  follows:  (Descr.  of  Arabia, 
p.  52.)  '*  The  table  of  the  orientals  is  arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  mode  of  living.  As  they  always  sit 
upon  the  floor,  a  lai^e  cloth  is  spread  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  upon  the  floor,  m  order  that  the  biti 
and  crumbs  may  not  be  lost,  or  the  carpets  soiled. 
[On  journey •,  especially  in  the  deserts,  tne  place  of 
this  cloth  is  supplied  by  a  round  piece  of  leather, 
which  the  traveUer  carries  with  him.  Travels,  ii.  p. 
871.]    Upw  tkb  okilh  ii  placed  a  small  stool,  wkiok 
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M  ft  rapport  for  a  large  ronnd  traj  of  tinned 
oopper;  on  tnis  the  food  is  serred  up  in  rarioas 
imall  diibes  of  copper,  well  tinned  within  and  with- 
out. Among  the  better  class  of  Arabs,  one  finds, 
instead  of  napkins,  a  long  cloth,  which  extends  to  all 
who  sit  at  table,  and  which  they  lay  npon  their  laps. 
Where  this  is  wanting,  each  one  tuces,  instead  of  a 
napkin,  his  own  handkerchief,  or  rather  small  towel, 
which  he  always  carries  with  him  to  wipe  himself 
with  after  washing.  Knives  and  forks  are  not  used. 
The  Turks  sometimes  have  spoons  of  wood  or  horn. 
The  Arabs  are  so  accustomed  to  use  the  hand  instead 
of  a  spoon,  that  they  can  do  without  a  spoon  even 
when  eating  bread  and  milk  prepared  in  the  usual 
manner.  Other  kinds  of  food,  such  as  we  commonly 
eat  with  a  spoon,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  at  first,  very  unpleasant  to  an  Euro- 
pean, just  arrived  in  the  East,  to  eat  with  people 
who  help  themselves  t/O  the  food  out  of  the  common 
dish  with  their  fin'^jjers ;  but  this  is  easily  got  over, 
after  one  has  become  acauainte<i  with  their  mode  of 
life.  As  the  Mohammedans  are  required,  by  their 
religion,  very  often  to  wash  themselves,  it  is  there- 
fore even  on  this  account  probable,  that  their  cooks 
prepare  their  food  with  as  much  cleanliness  as  those 
of  Europe.  The  Mohammedans  are  even  obliged  to 
keep  their  nails  cut  so  short,  that  no  impurity  can 
collect  under  them  ;  for  they  believe  their  prayers 
would  be  without  any  effect,  if  there  should  be  the* 
least  Lmpurity  upon  any  part  of  the  body.  And 
since,  now,  before  eating,  they  always  wash  them- 
selves carefully,  and  generally  too  with  soap,  it 
comes  at  length  to  seem  of  less  consequence  wheth- 
er they  help  themselves  from  the  dish  with  clean 
fingers,  or  with  a  fork. 

**  Among  the  sheikhs  of  the  desert,  who  require 
at  a  meal  nothing  more  than  pillau,  i.  e.  boiled  rice,  a 
very  large  wooden  dish  is  brought  on  full;  and 
around  this  one  party  after  another  set  themselves,  till 
the  dish  is  emptied,  or  they  are  satisfied.  In  Merdin, 
where  I  once  ate  with  sixteen  officers  of  the  Wai- 
wode,  a  servant  placed  himself  between  the  guests, 
and  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  take  away  the  empty 
dishes,  and  set  down  the  full  ones  which  other  ser- 
vants brought  in.  As  soon  as  ever  the  dish  was  set 
down,  all  the  sixteen  hands  were  immediately  thrust 
into  it ;  and  that  to  so  much  purpose,  that  rarely 
could  any  one  help  himself  three  times.  They  eat, 
in  the  East,  with  very  great  rapidity;  and  at  this  meal 
In  Merdin,  in  the  time  of  about  twenty  minutes,  we 
•ent  out  more  than  fourteen  empty  dishes.'*     *R. 

In  closing  this  subject,  we  may  properly  notice 
the  obligations  which  are  considered  by  oastern  peo- 
ple to  be  contracted  by  eating  together.  Niebuhr 
says,  *'  When  a  Bedouin  sheikh  eats  bread  with 
strangers,  thiy  may  trust  his  fidelity  and  dej>end  on 

his   protection.-^ A  traveller  will  always  do  well, 

therefore,  to  take  an  early  opj)ortunity  of  securing  the 
friendship  of  his  guide  by  a  meal."  The  reader  will 
recollect  the  complaint  of  the  Psalmist,  (xli.  9.)  pen- 
etrated with  the  deep  ingratitude  of  one  whom  he 
describes  as  having  been  nis  own  familiar  friend,  in 
whom  he  trusted — "  tofu)  did  eat  of  my  hready  even  he 
hath  .lifted  up  his  heel  against  me  !  "  To  the  morti- 
fication of  insult  was  added  the  violation  of  all  con- 
fidence, the  breach  of  every  obligation  connected 
with  the  ties  of  humanity,  with  tlie  laws  of  honor, 
with  the  bonds  of  social  life,  with  the  unsuspecting 
freedom  of  those  moments  when  the  soul  unbends 
itMli  to  tnioyaeAt,  ftftd  ii,  if  6v«r,  off  its  guard. 


Under  the  artiele  Coykwawt  of  Salt,  we  saw  the 
obligation  contracted  by  the  participation  of  bread 
and  ttdt ;  we  now  find,  that  among  the  Arabs,  at  least, 
the  friendship  and  protection  implied  attaches  no 
less  to  bread.  Hence,  in  part,  no  doubt,  the  convivi- 
ality that  alwavs  followed  the  making  of  a  covenant. 
Hence,  also,  uie  severity  of  some  of  the  feelings  ac- 
knowledged by  the  indignant  man  of  patience.  Job, 
as  appears  in  several  passages  of  his  pathetic  expo»- 
tulations.  It  is  well  known  that  Arabs,  who  have 
given  food  to  a  stranger,  have  afterwards  thought 
themselves  bound  to  protect  him  against  the  ven- 
geance, demanded  by  consanguinity,  for  even  blood 
itself. 

EBAL,  a  mountain  in  Ephraim,  near  Shechem, 
over  against  mount  Gerizim,  from  which  it  is  sepft- 
rated  by  a  valley  of  about  two  hundred  paces  wide, 
in  which  stands  the  town  of  Shechem.  Both  monn* 
tains  are  much  alike  in  len^h,  height,  and  form,  and 
their  altitude  is  stated  by  Mr.  Buckingham  not  to  ex- 
ceed 700  or  800  feet,  from  the  level  of  the  valley. 
But  if  they  are  alike  in  these  particulars,  in  others 
they  are  very  unlike;  for  Ebal  is  barren,  while 
Gerizim  is  beautiful  and  fruitful.  The  Jews  and 
Samaritans  have  great  disputes  about  them.  (See 
Gkrizim.)  Moses  commanded  Israel,  that  as  soon 
as  they  had  passed  the  Jordan,  they  should  go  to 
Shechem,  and  divide  into  two  bodies,  each  com- 
posed of  six  tribes,  one  placed  on,  that  is,  adjacent 
to,  Ebal;  the  other  on,  that  is,  adjacent  to,  Grerizim. 
The  six  tribes  on,  or  at,  Gerizim,  were  to  pronounce 
blessings  on  those  who  should  faithfully  observe  tiie 
law;  and  the  six  on  mount  Ebal,  were  to  pronounce 
curses  against  those  who  should  violate  it,  Deut. 
xxvii.  This  Joshua  executed,  Josh.  viii.  80,  81. 
Moees  enjoined  them  to  erect  an  altar  of  unhewn 
stones  on  mount  Ebal,  and  to  plaster  them  over,  that 
the  law  might  be  written  on  the  altar;  but  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch,  instead  of  Ebal  reads  Grerizim; 
because  the  altar  and  sanctuary  of  the  Samaritans 
were  there.     See  Shechem. 

EBED-MELECH,  a  eunuch  or  servant  of  king 
2^dekiah,  who  being  informed  that  Jeremiah  was 
imprisoned  in  a  place  fuU  of  mire,  informed  the  king 
of  it,  and  was  the  means  of  his  restoration  to  safety, 
though  not  to  liberty.  For  this  humanity  he  was 
promised  divine  protection,  and  after  the  city  was 
taken  by  Nebuzaradan  he  was  preserved,  Jeremiah 
xxxviii.  7. 

EBEN-EZER,  stone  of  kelp,  a  witness  stx)ne 
erected  by  Samuel,  of  divine  assistance  obtained,  1 
Sam.  vii.  12. 

EBER,  see  Heber. 

EBODA,  a  town  in  Arabia  Petr»a.  Probably 
Oboda,  or  Oboth,  Numb.  xxi.  10;  xxxiii.  48,  44. 

ECBATANA,  the  ancient  capital  of  Media,  built, 
or,  perhaps,  enlarged  and  fortified,  by  Dejoces,  or 
Arpnaxad,  fourth  king  of  the  Medes.  It  was  en- 
compassed with  seven  walls,  of  unequal  heights; 
the  largest,  according  to  Herodotus,  (lib.  i.  cap.  98.) 
was  equal  in  extent  with  those  of  Athens ;  that  is, 
1 78  furlongs,  or  nearly  eight  leagues,  (Thucyd.  lib.  L) 
After  the  union  of  Media  with  Persia,  Ecbatana  be- 
came the  summer  residence  of  the  kings  of  Peisia, 
because  of  the  freshness  of  the  air.  It  still  subsists, 
under  the  name  of  Hamadan,  in  lat  84°  58'  N.  lonf. 
40°  E.  Its  inhabitants  are  sUted  by  Mr.  Kinnier  to 
be  about  40,000,  including  about  600  Jewish  familiai. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  meatiomed  ujader  ^e  BftM«  oi 
Achmetna,  Eara  vi.  %. 
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ECCLE8IASTE8.  This  word  is  feminine  in 
the  Hebrew,  and  literally  signifies,  one  teho  tpeaks  in 
public;  or,  one  tcho  convenes  the  assembly.  The 
Greeks  and  Latins,  not  regarding  the  gender,  render 
it  Ecclesia»teg^  an  orator ^  one  who  speaks  in  public. 
Solomon  describes  himself  in  the  first  Terse,  '*  The 
words  of  Koheleth,  [Eng.  Vers.  *  the  Preacher,*]  the 
ton  of  David,  king  of  Jerusalem.'*  He  mentions  his 
works,  his  riches,  his  buildings,  and  his  proverbs,  or 
parables,  and  that  he  was  the  wisest  and  happiest  of 
all  kings  in  Jerusalem;  which  description  plainly 
characterizes  Solomon.  This  book  is  generally 
thought  to  be  the  production  of  Solomon's  repent- 
ance, towards  the  latter  etod  of  his  life.  It  proposes 
the  sentiments  of  the  Sadducees  and  Epicureans  in 
their  full  force  ;  proves  excellently  the  vanity  of  all 
things  ;  the  little  benefit  of  men's  restless  and  busy 
cares,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  knowledge ;  but 
concludes,  *'  Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
natter:  Fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments,  for 
this  is  the  whole  of  man."  In  this  all  his  obligations 
terminate;  this  is  his  only  means  to  happiness,  pres- 
ent and  future.  In  reading  this  book,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  deduce  opinions  from  detached  senti- 
ments, but  from  the  general  scope  and  combined 
force  of  the  whole. 

ECCLESIA8TICUS,  a  book  so  called  in  Latin, 
either  to  distinguish  it  from  Ecclesiastes,  or  to  show 
that  it  contains,  as  well  as  that,  precepts  and  exhor- 
tations to  wisdom  and  virtue.  The  Greeks  call  it 
"  The  Windom  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Sirach."  It  con- 
tains maxims  arid  instructions,  useful  in  all  states  and 
conditiona  of  life.  Some  of  the  ancients  ascribed 
this  work  to  Solomon;  but  the  author  is  much  more 
modern  than  Solomon,  and  speaks  of  several  persons 
who  lived  after  that  prince.  He  mentions  himself  in 
chap.  i.  27:  "  I,  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  have  writ- 
ten in  this  book  the  instruction  of  understanding  and 
knowledge."  Chap.  li.  is  inscribed,  "  A  prayer  of 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach."  The  interpreter  of  it  out 
of  Svriac  or  Hebrew  into  Greek,  says,  that  his 
grandfather  Jesus  composed  it  in  Hebrew;  but  we 
have  no  authentic  iotormation  who  he  was,  nor 
when  he  lived.  He  praises  the  high-priest  Simon, 
and  sneaks  of  him  as  not  then  living:  but  there  were 
more  high-priests  than  one  of  this  name.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  probable,  he  means  Simon  H.  after  whose 
death  those  calamities  befell  the  Jews,  which  might 
induce  the  son  of  Sirach  to  speak  as  he  does,  chap, 
xxxvi.  and  1.  The  translator  of  it  into  Greek  came 
into  Egypt  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Ptolemy  VII. 
iurnamed  Euergetes,  the  second  of  that  name;  as 
he  says  in  his  preface.  The  author  of  the  Latin 
translation  from  the  Greek  is  unknown.  Jerome 
says,  the  church  receives  Ecclesiasticus  for  edifica- 
tion, but  not  to  authorize  any  point  of  doctrine. 

ECDIPPA,  otherwise  Achzib,  which  see. 

ECLIPSE.  The  Hebrews  seem  not  to  have  phi- 
losophized much  on  eclipses,  which  they  considered 
as  sensible  marks  of  God's  anger.  See  Joel  ii.  10, 
II;  iii.  15;  Job  ix.  7.— Ezekiel  (xxxii.  7.)  and  Job 
(xxxvi.  82.)  speak  more  particularly,  that  God  covers 
the  sun  with  clouds,  when  he  deprives  the  earth  of 
its  light,  by  eclipses.  Yet,  when  we  read  that  *'  the 
sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness  ;  and  the  moon  in- 
to blood,"  we  can  hardly  avoid  discerning  an  *c- 
quainunce  with  the  appearance  of  those  luminaries 
while  under  eclipse.  The  interruption  of  the  sun's 
hght  causes  him  to  appear  black;  and  the  moon 
dviag  a  total  eclipse  exhibiU  a  copper  oeior;  or 


what    Scriptnre    intends    by  »    blood    color.     See 

DAmKKKM. 

ED,  witnssMf  the  name  giveii  to  the  altar  erected 
by  the  two  tribes  and  a  half,  who  were  settled  beyond 
Jordan,  Josh.  xxiL  84.  It  was  probably  a  copy  or 
repetition  of  that  which  was  usckI  among  the  He- 
brews, their  brethren,  and  it  was  bailt  to  witness  to 
posterity  the  interest  of  these  tribes  in  the  altar  com- 
mon to  the  descendants  of  the  patriarch  Israel. 

I.  EDEN,  a  province  in  Asia,  in  which  was  para- 
dise.    '*  The  Lord  planted  eastward  a  garden,  ^3 

^•t;^^,  in  Eden,  and  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he 
had  formed,"  Gen.  ii.  8.  The  topography  of  Eden 
if  thus  described:  ♦*  Anda  river  went  out  of  Eden  to 
water  the  garden,  and  from  thence  it  was  parted,  and 
became  into  four  heads.  The  name  of  the  first  is 
Pison ;  that  is  it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land 
of  Havilah,  where  is  gold  .  .  .  bdellium,  and  the  onyx- 
stone.  And  the  name  of  the  second  river  is  Gihon ; 
the  same  is  it  that  compasseth  the  whole  land  of 
Gush.  And  the  name  of  the  third  river  is  Hidde- 
kel;  that  is  it  which  goeth  toward  the  east  of  Assyria. 
And  the  fourth  river  is  Euphrates,"  ver.  10-14. 

There  is  hardly  any  part  of  the  world  in  which  it 
has  not  been  sought:  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  Europe, 
in  America ;  in  Tartary,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gan- 
ges, in  the  Indies,  in  China,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
m  Armenia  ;  under  the  equator ;  in  Mesopotamia,  in 
Syria,  in  Persia,  in  Babylonia,  in  Arabia,  in  Palestine, 
in  Ethiopia,  amone  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon ;  near 
the  mountains  of  Libanus,  Antilibanus,  and  Damas- 
cus. Huet  places  it  on  the  river  produced  by  the 
junction  of  tne  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  now  called  the 
river  of  the  Arabs;  below  this  conjunction  and  the 
division  of  the  same  river,  before  it  falls  into  the 
Persian  sea.  He  selects  the  eastern  shore  of  this 
river,  which  being  considered  according  to  the  dis- 
position of  its  channel,  and  not  according  to  the 
course  of  its  stream,  was  divided  into  four  heads,  or 
four  different  openings,  that  is,  two  upwards,  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  two  below,  the  Pison  and 
Gihon.  The  Pison,  according  to  him,  is  the  western 
channel,  and  the  Gihon  is  the  eastern  channel  of  the 
Tigris,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Persian  gulf. 
It  IS  said  that  Bochart  was  much  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. (Phaleg.lib.  i.  cap.  4;  De  Anim.  Sacr.  part  ii. 
lib.  v.  cap.  vi.)  Other  skilful  men  have  placed  Eden 
in  Armenia,  between  the  sources  of  the  rivers,  (1.) 
Tigris,  (2.)  Euphrates,  (8.)  Araxis,  (4.)  Phasis,  taken 
to  be  the  four  rivers  described  by  Moses.  Euphra- 
tes is  expressly  mentioned  ;  Hiddekel  is  the  Tigris; 
tlie  Phasis  is  Pison  ;  the  Gihon  is  the  Araxes. 

The  orientals  think,  that  the  terrestial  paradise 
was  in  the  island  of  Serendib,  or  Ceylon;  and  that 
when  Adam  was  driven  out  of  paradise,  he  was  sent 
to  the  mountain  of  Rahoun  in  this  island,  two  or 
three  days'  journey  from  the  sea.  The  Portuguese 
call  this  mountain  Pico  de  Adamo,  or  mountain  of 
Adam,  because  it  is  thought  that  this  first  of  men 
was  buried  under  it,  after  he  had  lived  in  repentance 
a  hundred  and  thirty  years.  The  Mussulmans  do 
not  believe  that  the  paradise,  in  which  Adam  was 
placed,  was  terrestrial,  but  that  it  was  in  one  of  the 
seven  heavens ;  and  that  from  this  heaven  he  was 
thrown  down  into  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  he 
died,  after  having  made  a  pilgrimage  into  Arabia, 
where  he  visited  the  place  appointed  for  building 
the  temple  of  Mecca.— They  say  also,  that  when  God 
created  the  garden  of  Eden,  he  created  there  what 
tke  eye  kM  never  §mm,  the  earkas  never  heard,  and 
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whiit  hM  nerer  entered  into  the  heart  of  mmn  to  con- 
eeiTe.  That  this  delicious  garden  has  eieht  doors  ; 
whereas  hell  has  but  seven;  and  that  the  porters 
which  have  the  care  of  them  are  to  let  none  enter 
before  the  learned,  who  make  a  profession  of  deipis- 
Ingearthly,  and  of  desiring  hearenlj,  things. 

The  orientals  reckon  four  paradises  in  Asia.  (1.) 
Abont  Damascus,  in  Syria.  (2.)  About  Obollah  in 
Chaldea.  (3.)  About  tne  desert  of  Naoubendigian  in 
Persia,  in  a  place  called  Sheb-Baoran,  watered  bj 
the  Nilab.  And  lastly,  in  the  isle  of  Cejlon,  or  Se- 
rendib.  We  may  perceive  from  hence,  that  the 
opinion  which  places  the  terrestrial  paradise  about 
Damascus,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  if  no 
novel  opinion,  nor  peculiar  to  European  writers  — 
Heidegeer  in  the  Lives  of  the  PatriarcoB,  M.  le  Clerc, 
father  Abraham,  and  father  Hardouin,  having  main- 
tained it. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  a  number  of  circnm- 
•tances,  that  paradise  was  placed  on  a  mountain,  or  at 
least  in  a  country  diversified  with  hills,  because  only 
such  a  country  could  supply  the  springs  necessary 
to  form  four  heads  of  rivers ;  and  because  all  heads 
of  rivers  rise  in  hills,  from  whence  their  waters  de- 
scend to  the  sea.  Such  a  country  has  been  found 
in  Armenia,  with  such  an  elevation,  or  assemblage 
of  elevations,  also,  as  appeared  to  be  requisite  for 
tiie  purpose.  On  these  principles,  the  Plums  was  the 
jPu«n  of  Moses,  and  the  similarity  of  sound  in  the 
name  seemed  to  confirm  the  opinion ;  it  was  a  nat- 
ural consequence,  that  the  Araxe$  should  be  the 
Oikon  ;  since  its  waters  are  extremely  rapid,  and  the 
Greek  name  Araxet^  like  the  Hebrew  6riAon,  denotes 
ike  dart,  or  svnft.  [A  full  and  satisfactory  discussion 
in  favor  of  this  theory  is  given  by  Prdt.  Stuart  in 
his  Hebrew  Chrestomathy,  on  Gen.  ii.  14,  sq.     R. 

Such  were  the  principles  most  generally  enter- 
tained among  the  learned  ;  when  Captain  Wilford 
came  forth  from  his  study  of  the  Indian  Pnranas, 
opened  what  was  at  least  a  new  source  of  informa- 
tion, and  placed  Eden  on  the  Imaus  mountains  of 
India.  (Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vi.  p.  456. — Lond. 
•dit)     We  give  his  closing  remarks:  — 

*^  It  appears  from  Scripture,  that  Adam  and  Eve 
Uved  afterwards  in  the  countries  to  the  eastward  of 
Sden;  for  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  it,  God  plaoed 
ike  angel  with  the  flaming  sword.  This  is  also  con- 
irmed  by  the  Pur^nics,  who  place  the  progenitors 
of  mankind  on  the  mountainous  regions  between 
Cabul  and  the  Ganges,  on  the  banks  of  which,  in  the 
hills,  they  show  a  place  where  he  resorted  occasion- 
ally for  religious  purposes.  It  is  frequented  by  pil- 
grims, and  is  called  Swayambhuvasthin :  I  have  not 
been  able  yet  to  ascertain  its  situation,  being  but 
lately  acquainted  with  it;  but  I  believe  it  is  situated 
to  the  north-west  of  Sri-Nagar.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  passes,  leading  to  the  place  where  I  suppose  was 
the  garden  of  Eden,  and  to  the  eastward  of  it,  the 
Hindus  have  placed  a  destroying  angel,  who  gener- 
ally appears,  and  is  represented  like  a  cherub;  I 
mean  Garud^a,  or  the  Eagle,  upon  whom  Vishnu  and 
Jupiter  are  represented  riding.  Garud'a  is  repre- 
sented generally  like  an  eagle;  but  in  his  compound 
character,  somewhat  like  the  cherub,  he  is  represent- 
ed like  a  young  man,  with  the  countenance,  wings, 
and  talons  of  the  eagle.  In  Scripture,  the  Deity  is 
represented  riding  upon  a  ohemb,  and  flying  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind.  Garud'a  is  called  Vahdn 
(literally  the  vehicle)  of  Vishnu  or  Jupiter,  and  he  thus 
answers  to  the  cherub  of  Soripturt;  for  uiany  com- 


mentators derive  this  word  from  the  obsolete  root 
C^harab  in  the  Chaldean  language,  a  word  implicitly 
synonymous  with  the  Sanscrit  Vahdn.** 

Mr.  Taylor  has  bestowed  much  labor  on  an  ex- 
amination of  this  hypothesis,  and  declares  himself 
to  be  favorable  to  it.  We  give  his  concluding  ob- 
servations:— 

The  situation  of  Paradise,  in  Armenia,  where  tha 
heads  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  spring,  where  th 
head  of  the  Araxes,  and  a  branch  ot  the  Phasis,  rise 
not  very  distant  from  each  other,  according  to  tho 
best  accounts  we  are  able  to  procure  of  that  country, 
(which,  however,  are  not  altogether  satisfactory,)  hai 
many  plausibilities  in  its  favor.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  this  to  be  said  against  it,  that  mankind  could  not 
journey /rowi  the  East  to  Babylon,  if  Armenia  were 
the  seat  of  Noah's  deliverance;  and  if  that  seat  were 
adjacent  to  Paradise,  as  we  have  uniformly  sup- 
posed. But  the  situation  of  Paradise  on  the  In- 
dian Caucasus,  or  Imaus  mountains,  unites  all  those 
requisites  which  are  deemed  necessary  coincidence! 
with  the  Mosaic  narration.  Mountains  furnish  the 
sources  of  rivers;  many  great  rivers  rise  in  theie 
mountains.  Paradise  furnished  four  rivers;  four 
rivers  rise  in  these  mountains,  in  a  vicinity  suflicient- 
ly  near,  though  not  now  from  the  same  lake.  Man- 
kind travelled  from  the  East  to  Babylon;  theie 
mountains  are  e<ist  of  Babylonia.  [But  for  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  East,  and  of  the  phrase  travelled  from 
the  East,  see  the  article  East,  and  also  the  letter  ol 
Mr.  Smith  under  the  article  Ararat.     R. 

n.  EDEN.  The  prophet  Amos  (chap.  i.  6.)  speakt 
of  the  '*  House  of  Eden,"  or  "  Beth-Eden,"  which  it 
thought  to  have  been  a  house  of  pleasure  in  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon,  near  to  the  river  Adonis,  and 
about  midway  between  Tripoli  and  Baalbek. 

EDER,  a  town  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  21. 

EDOM,  red,  earthy,  or  of  hlood,  otherwise  Esau, 
son  of  Isaac,  and  brother  of  Jacob.  The  name  Edom 
was  given  him,  either  because  he  sold  his  birthright 
to  Jacob  for  a  mess  of  red  pottage,  or  because  of  the 
color  of  his  hair  and  conaplexion,  G^n.  xxv.  25,  80. 
Idumna  is  named  from  Edom,  and  is  often  called 
the  land  of  Edom.     See  Esau  and  Idcmjea. 

EDOMITES.     See  Idumjea. 

I.  EDREI,  a  town  of  Manasseh,  east  of  Jordan, 
(Josh.  xiii.  81^  called  likewise  Edrasa  and  Adr»% 
and  perhaps  Edera  in  Ptolemy,  when  speaking  ol 
liie  towns  in  the  Batansea.  Eusebius  places  it  abooft 
25  miles  north  from  Bostri. 

n.  EDREI,  a  town  of  Naphtali,  Josh.  xix.  37. 

EGLAH,  sixth  wife  of  David,  and  mother  of  Ith- 
ream,  2  Sam.  iii.  5.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that  Eglah 
and  Michal  are  the  same,  and  that  she  died  in  labor 
of  Ithream.     But  see  2  Sam.  vi.  23.  f 

EGLAIM,  a  city  beyond  Jordan,  east  of  the  Dead 
sea,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  which  Eusebius  places  8 
miles  south  of  Ar,  or  Areopolis.  Isa.  xv.  8.  1  Sam< 
xxv.  44. 

I.  EGLON,  king  of  Moab,  (Judg.  iii.  12-15.)  op 
pressed  Israel  eighteen  years,  A.  M.  2661 — 2679.  li 
conjunction  with  the  Ammonites  and  Amalekites,  he 
advanced  to  the  city  of  palm-trees,  or  Jericho,  oi 
Engedi,  which  he  took,  and  where  was  his  usua* 
residence.  The  Lord  raised  up  Ehud  to  delivei 
Israel  from  his  oppression. 

IL  EGLON,  a  city  of  Judah,  Josh.  x.  8;  xv.  S9. 

L  EGYPT,  a  celebrated  country  in  Africa;  In' 


Hebrew  called    MiMraim, 
the   Latin  JBigyftusy  and 


Greek  kXyvwr9s,  whence 
the  Snglifh  Bgfpi  wad 
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Ctft;  bat  the  etymolo^  of  these  namM  hae  not 
been  satisfactorily  determined.  Miaraim  was  son  of 
Ham;  JSgyptns  was,  it  is  said,  an  ancient  king  of 
this  coantrj,  son  of  Belns,  and  brother  of  Armaii. 
The  sons  of  Mizraim  were  Lndim,  Anamim,  Seha- 
bim,  Naphtuhim,  Pathrnsim,  and  Caslnhim,  who  peo- 
pled seTeral  districts  of  Egypt,  or  adjacent  to  it. 
The  word  Mizraim,  being  of  the  dnal  number,  may 
express  both  Egypts,  the  superior  and  inferior,  or  the 
two  parts  of  the  country,  east  and  west,  divided  by 
the  I^ile.  Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  even 
Egypt  itself,  is  still  called  Mezer  by  tne  Arabians. 
But  the  natives  call  it  Chemi,  that  is,  the  land  of 
Cham,  or  Ham,  as  it  is  also  sometimes  called  in 
Scripture,  Psalm  IxxviU.  12;  cv.  28;  cvi.  22.  The 
prophet  Micah  (vii.  12.  Heb.)  gives  to  Egypt  the 
name  of  Mezor,  or  Matzor ;  and  rabbi  Kimchi,  fol- 
lowed by  several  learned  commentators,  explains  by 
Egypt  what  is  said  of  the  rivers  of  Mezor,  2  Kings 
xix.  24 ;  Isaiah  xix.  6;  xxxvii.  25.  Heb. 

Egypt  was  divided  into  forty-two  ncmetf  or  dii- 
tricts,  which  were  little  provinces,  or  counties ;  and 
also  into  Upper  and  Lower.  Upper  Egypt  was  call- 
ed Thebais,  from  Thebes,  its  capital,  and  extended 
south  to  the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia.  Lower  Egypt 
contained  principally  the  Delta,  and  the  country  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Arabians  call 
Lower  Egypt,  Rib,  or  Rif;  Upper  Egypt,  Sais,  or 
Thebais;  and  the  part  between,  8ouL  The  word 
Rib,  (Rahabf)  occurs  Psalm  Ixxxvii.  4.  **  I  will  men- 
tion Rahab ; ' '  also  Ixxxix.  1 0.  Isaiah  li.  9.  The  word 
8ouf  occurs  likewise,  for  Moses  calls  the  Red  sea  by 
this  name. 

In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  Egypt  was  divided  into 
kwo  parts,  with  distinct  appellations:  the  one  belong- 
ing to  Libya,  the  other  to  Asia ;  and  the  same  divis- 
ion appears  in  Ibn  Haukal;  wh©  says,  "  The  left 
dde  of  the  Nile  is  called  Khouf. — The  opposite  divis- 
ion, on  the  right  side,  thev  call  Zeif.*'  We  may  call 
these  divisions  Western  Egypt  and  Eastern  Egypt ; 
^hich  mapr  throw  some  fight  on  the  expression, 
[Ezek.  XXIX.  10.)  '*  I  will  make  the  land  of  Egypt 
^aste  from  the  tower  of  Syene  to  the  border  of 
Dush;"  meaning  the  Cush  on  the  Red  sea.  Sothat 
iiis  threat  includes  Eastern  Egypt;  beginning,  as 
h.t  Egyptians  themselves  began,  "from  the  tower 
)f  Syene,'*  which  is  opposite  to  the  island  of  Ele- 
jhantina,  all  along  the  confines  of  Cush — that  is,  run- 
ling  up  the  Red  sea  from  the  port  of  Berenice  south, 
4)  Suez  and  Colsum  north.  This  gives  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect  to  the  following  denunciation  of  the 
)rophet,  (verse  11,)  "No  foot  of  man  or  beast  shall 
jass  through  it,"  (rather  across  it,)  that  is,  from  the 
^ile  to  the  Red  sea,  from  Coptos  to  Berenice,  or  to 
iosseir,  as  the  caravans  of  merchants  with  their 
joods  were  used  to  pass : — ' '  neither  shall  it  be  in- 
labited,  forty  years. '^  We  know  of  no  such  interval 
n  which  this  complete  depopulation  has  been  true 
>f  Egypt,  generally  taken;  but  it  is  very  credible 
hat  after  the  ravages  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  till 
iter  the  death  of  Cambyses,  this  track  of  mercantile 
«nveyance  was  stopped;  so  that  the  foot  of  man 
ff  beast  did  not  pass  that  way  in  conveying  goods. 
Lhe  passage  bv  this  road  was,  however,  afterwards 
auch  promoted  by  the  Ptolemies,  when  they  reign- 
d  in  Egypt ;  and  when  explored  by  Belzoni,  he 
ound  traces  of  the  stations  taken  by  the  ancient 
A<gyptian  merchants,  in  this  passage ;  such  as  wells, 
«•  tanks  for  holding  water,  remains  of  villages  and 
emples ;  and,  in  the  port  of  Bereaioe  HmU,  ndai  9L 
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coniiderable  stractnres,  with  others  tolerably  entim, 
works  for  the  securitv  of  the  port,  &c.  t^,  eroM 
roads,  demonstrating  important  and  extensive  intef>> 
course.  By  this  distinction  a  great  difficulty  is  re- 
duced within  the  compass  of  high  probability;  and 
the  rendering  proposed  by  Priaeaux,  in  correction 
of  our  public  version,  becomes  unnecessary.  Th« 
doctor  would  vary  the  words  (not  very  agreeably  to 
the  Hebrew)  "  from  the  tower  of  Syene**  to—'*  from 
Migdol,  or  Magdolum,  to  Syene.**  Magdolum  was 
at  tne  extreme  north  of  Egypt,  and  Syene  in  the  ex- 
treme south.  But,  we  have  Ho  proof,  neither  is  it 
credible,  that  the  intervening  country  was  ever  total- 
ly uninhabited  by  man  or  beast,  during  one  year, 
much  less  during  fortv  years,  as  threatened  by  the 
prophet ;  for  this  would  have  been  to  have  rendered 
the  whole  inhabited  land  of  Egypt  a  wildemeM,  a 
desert,  which  is  very  unlikely. 

The  following  allegorical  characterization  of  EgypI 
is  from  Majw  Wilford  (Asiat.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  %t. 
Lond.)  — **  The  parts  of  Barbara,  towards  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  were  inhabited  by  the  children  of  Rft- 
hu ; — Rahu  is  represented,  on  account  of  hie  tyranny, 
as  an  immense  river-dragon,  or  crocodile,  or  rather 
a  fabulous  monster  with  four  talons,  called  Gr^Lha, 
from  a  root  implying  violent  seizure:  the  word  if 
commonly  interpreted  hanger y  ot  shark;  but  in  some 
dictionaries,  it  is  made  synonymous  to  nacra,  or  croc- 
odile; and  in  the  Puranas,  it  seems  to  be  the  crea* 
ture  of  poetical  fancy.'*  This  may  be  compared 
with  at  least  two  passages  of  Scripture  :  first,  Psalm 
Ixxiv.  12—14. 

God  is  my  king  of  old. 
Working  salvation  in  the  nddst  of  the  earth. 
Thou  didst  divide  the  sea  by  thy  strength  : 
Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  the  dragons  in  tfaa 
waters. 

Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  leviathan  in  pieoea. 

The  allusion  is  to  the  departure  of  Israel  from 
Egypt,  to  the  division  of  the  Red  sea,  anciently;  and 
E^ypt  is  symbolized  under  the  notion  of  a  leviathan 
with  several  heads.  To  a  natural  leviathan,  the  croo- 
odile,  one  head  had  been  sufficient :  but  a  symboli- 
cal leviathan  may  possess  as  many  heads  as  com- 
ports with  the  original  object  which  is  figuratively 
aUuded  to.  There  is  another  passage  where  the 
same  imagery  is  adopted,  Ezek.  xxix.  8,  4.  *^  I  am 
against  thee,  Pharaon,  king  of  Egypt,  the  great-drag^ 
on  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  nvers,  which  haw 
said.  My  river  is  my  own,  I  have  made  it  for  myself. 
But  I  will  put  hooks  in  thy  jaws,  and  I  will  cauM 
the  fish  of  thy  rivers  to  stick  to  thy  scales,  and  I  will 
bring  thee  up  out  of  the  midst  of  thy  rivers.*'  In  this 
prophecy  Pharaoh  is  expressly  named,  so  that  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  referring  it  to  that  prinoe. 
Undoubtedly  these  allegories,  by  their  similarity, 
strengthen  the  idea  of  a  connection  between  India 
and  Egypt :  and  show  that  in  ancient  times  it  was 
well  understood,  and  adopted  by  the  inspired  writers. 
For,  what  is  this  dragon,  but  the  Rahu  of  India? 

Homer  calls  the  Nile,  Egyptus  (Odyss.  xiv.  v.  268.); 
and  several  of  the  ancients  assert,  that  Egypt  was  a 
tract  of  land  prodooed  by  deposition  of  the  mud  otf 
this  river,  which  regolarly  overflows  the  country. 

The  Egyptians  boestea  of  being  the  most  ancient 
people  in  tM  world  ;  and  the  inventors  of  arts  and 
sciences.  They  oommunicated  to  the  Greeks  ths 
aamss  of  the  ssds,  aad  ti^ir  theology;  they  exceed- 
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•d  in  snperttitioB  and  idolatry,  worshiping  star*, 
■MA,  animals,  and  even  plants.  Moeet  informi  as, 
tkat  the  Hebrews  sacrificed  beasts  whose  slaughter 
was  considered  by  the  Egyptians  as  an  abomination: 
(Exod.  viii.  36.)  and  also  that  they  would  not  eat 
with  the  Hebrews,  becanse  they  abhorred  all  shep- 
herds. This  country,  properly  speaking,  was  the 
eradle  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  Joseph  being  carried 
thither  and  sold  as  a  slave,  was,  by  Grod's  wisdom 
and  providence,  established  viceroy  of  Egypt.  Hith- 
tr  he  invited  his  father  and  family,  in  number  about 
•eventy  persons;  afte^ dwelling  here  216  years,  the 
whole  family  and  their  people  departed  hence,  in 
anmber  608,550  men.  The  king  of  Egypt,  however, 
would  not  permit  them  to  leave  his  country,  till  he 
was  compelled  by  miracles  and  chastisements.  And 
after  he  nad  dismissed  and  expelled  them,  he  repent- 
ad,  pursued  them,  and  followed  them  into  the  Bed 
•ea,  where  he  perished. 

The  common  name  of  the  Egjrptian  l^ingm  "''*■ 
Pharaoh,  which  signified  sovereign  power.  History 
has  preserved  the  names  of  several  of  these  kings, 
and  a  succession  of  their  dynasties.  But  the  inclinar 
tion  of  the  Egyptian  historians  to  magnify  the  great 
antiquity  of  their  nation,  has  destroyed  their  credi- 
bility.    See  Pharaoh. 

The  inhabitants  of  Egypt  may  be  considered  as 
including  three  distinctions:  (1.)  The  Copts,  or  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  (2.)  The  Fel- 
lahs, or  husbandmen ;  which  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  people  in  Scripture  called  rhul.  (8.).  The 
Arabs,  or  conquerors  of  the  country,  including  the 
Turks,  Mamelukes,  &c.  The  Copts  have  seen  so 
many  revolutions  in  the  governing  powers,  [see 
m/Va,]  that  they  concern  themselves  very  little  about 
the  successes  or  misfortunes  of  those  wno  aspire  to 
dominion.  The  Fellahs  suffer  so  much  oppression, 
and  are  so  despised  by  the  Bedouins,  or  wandering 
Arabs,  and  by  tneir  despotic  rulers,  that  they  seldom 
acquire  property,  and  very  rarely  enjoy  it  in  security. 
The  Arabs  hate  the  Turks;  yet  the  Turks  enjoy 
most  offices  of  government;  though  they  hold  their 
superiority  by  no  very  certain  tenure. 

It  is  usual  to  include  under  the  name  Egypt,  irom 
Byene,  south,  to  the  most  northern  point   of  the 
eoast  adjacent  to  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.    At  Syene, 
Ethiopia  may  be  said  to  begin.     The  southern  part 
«f  this  extent  is  extremely  rocky  and  arid.     During 
this  part  of  its  course,  the  Nile  is  a  single  stream; 
where  it  divides  into  two  or  more  streams,  it  em- 
braces that  part  of  Egypt  which  the  Greeks  named 
the  Delta,  in  the  north  of  Egyp*-     This  region  ap- 
pears to  be  a  vast  plain,  yieldmg  an  abundance  of 
com,  and  other  productions,  and  interspersed  with 
numerous  villages,   built  on  eminences   surrounded 
by  date- trees.     On  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  Arab 
inhabitants  cultivate  water-melons,  gourds,  tobacco, 
indigo,  called  nilehy  a  few  fruits,  and  other  vegeta- 
bles; also  Indian  corn.     The  water  of  the  Nile  not 
only  fertilizes  the  lands  included  between  its  streams, 
but  also  those  on  each  side  of  its  external  channels, 
even  where  the  inundation  itself  does  not  appear. 
The  Turks  boast  of  Egypt  as  of  the  most  beautiful 
country  in  the  world:  one  of  them  says,  the  soil  is 
for  three  months  in  the  year  white  and  sparkling  like 
pearl,  for  three  months  black  like  musk,  for  three 
more  green  like  emeralds,  and  for  three  more  yellow 
as  amber.     It  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness  regretting  so  excellent  a  country.    The 
ancient  Egyptians  had  two  crops  of  com  yearly  from 


tile  same  gronad;  at  present  they  get  bnt  one.  Aftei 
barley-harvest  they  sowed  rice,  melons,  and  cneum< 
bers.  Egypt  is  said  to  have  furnished  to  Rome,  aa- 
nually,  twenty  millions  of  bushels  of  com.  Plin} 
says,  they  sow  early  in  November;  that  they  begii 
their  harvest  in  April,  and  end  in  May.  Moses  ob 
serves,  that  in  the  middle  of  March,  when  the  Israel 
ites  departed  out  of  Egypt,  the  barley  and  flax,  beinj 
far  advanced,  were  spoiled  by  the  hail;  but  that  th< 
wheat,  being  not  so  forward,  was  preserved,  Exod 
Ix.  81.  The  Egyptians  sowed  their  barley  and  flai 
in  the  beginning  of  November,  after  the  waters  of  th« 
Nile  had  retired.  The  winter  is  very  moderate 
The  wheat-harvest  was  ended  by  Pentecost. 

The  heat  of  Egypt  is  excessive:  Volneysays,  "Th( 

Egyptians,  who  go  almost  naked,  and  are  accustomec 

to  perspire,  shiver  at  the  least  coolness.     The  ther 

mometer,  which  at  the  lowest,  in  the  month  of  Feb 

ruary,  stands  at  8®  or  9**  of  Reaumur,  (50  or  52  o 

Fahrenheit,)  above  the  freezing  point,  enables  us  U 

determine  with  certainty,  and  we  may  pronoun© 

that  snow  and  hail  are  phenomena  which  no  Egyp 

tian  has  seen  in  fifty  years.'*     He  says  also,  "  Tw( 

seasons  only  should  be  distinguished  in  Egypt;  th 

spring  and  summer;  that  is  to  say,  the  cold  season 

and  me  hot.     The  latter  continues  from  March  t 

November;  and  from  the  end  of  February  the  sun  i 

not  supportable  for  a  European  at  nine  o'clock  in  th 

morning.     During  the  whole  of  this  season,  the  air  i 

inflamed,  the  sky  sparkling,  and  the  heat  oppressiv 

to  all  unaccustomed  to  it.    The  body  sweats  profuse 

ly,  even  under  the  lightest  dress,  and  in  a  state  of  th 

most  profound  repose. ' '    (Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  6 7,  68.)    D 

Whitman  says,  '*  The  night  setting  in,  the  compan 

retired  to  rest;  many  of  the  men  without  doors,  ac 

cording  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Arabs  in  th 

summer  season.     They  lie  scattered  over  the  plaint 

like  flocks  of  sheep,  with  the  clothes  they  have  take 

off  spread  beneath  them,  and  themselves  covere 

from  head  to  foot  by  the  large  handkerchief,  whic 

they  wear  in  the  day  time  across  the  shoulders,"  i 

834.     This  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and  so  lightJ 

covered,  is  among  those  customs  which  appear  moi 

strange  to  Europeans;  but  it  occurs  frequently  i 

Scripture,  and  is  adopted  without  hesitation  througl 

out  the  East.     "  The  inhabitants  of  humid  countrit 

cannot  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  a  country  i 

subsist  without  rain;  but  in  Egypt,  besides  the  qua) 

tity  of  water  which  the  earth  imbibes  at  the  inundj 

tion,  the  dews  which  fall  in  the  night  suffice  for  vcj 

etation.     The   water-melons    afford    a    remarkab 

proof  of  this ;  for  though  they  have  frec^uently  not 

ing  under  them  but  a  dry  dust,  yet  then*  leaves  a 

always  fresh.     These  dews,  as  well  the  rjdns,  a 

more  copious  towards  the  sea,  and  less  considerab 

in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  it;  but  differ  fro 

the  latter  by  being  more  abundant  in  summer  than 

winter.     At  Alexandria,  after  sunset,  in  the  mon 

of  April,  the  clothes  exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  tt 

races,  are  soaked  with  dew,  as  if  it  had  rained.    Li] 

the  rains,  again,  these  dews  are  more  or  less  plentifi 

according  to  the  prevailing  wind.     The    souther 

and   the   south-westerly   produce   none;    the   nor 

wind  produces  a  great  deal;  and  the  westerly  st 

more.     When  rain  falls  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  the 

is  a  general  joy ;  the  people  assemble  in  the  street 

they  sing,  they  are  all  in  motion ;  and  shout  ^  ye  Alia 

ve  Moimrdcr     O  God  I  O  blessed  I  &c.     (Yolne^ 

Trav.  voL  L  p.  ft«.) 

Oa  acoewBl  i<  tbi  icareitj  of  raia,  "•  the  best  ps 
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ol  Egyptian  a^cnlture,**  says  Niebuhr,  "is  the 
watering  of  their  grounds.  The  water  which  the 
hn§bandman  needs,  is  often  in  a  canal  mach  below 
the  lerel  of  the  land  which  he  means  to  refresh.  The 
water  he  must  therefore  raise  to  an  equality  with  the 
■orface  of  the  grounds ;  and  distribute  it  orer  them 
••  it  is  wanted.  The  great  art  of  Egyptian  husband- 
ry is  thus  reduced  to  the  having  proper  machines  for 
ntising  the  water,  and  enough  of  small  canals  judi- 
ciously disposed  to  distribute  it.'*  (Tray.  vol.  i.  p.  8S.) 

The  great  supply  of  water  in  Egypt  is  from  the 
Nile,  which  river  obtains  its  increase  from  Ethiopia 
and  Abyssinia,  and  upon  the  rise  of  which  the  fertility 
of  Egypt  depends.  The  inhabitants  suppose,  that  at 
14  cubits  rise,  they  may  have  an  inferior«harvest;  at 
16,  a  very  good  one:  but  should  it  rise  much  higher » 
there  would  not  be  time  for  the  draining  of  the  water 
off  the  lands,  in  order  to  their  reception  of  the  seed. 
These  high  risings  do  other  mischief  alfo ;  such  as 
washing  away  villages,  ftc.     See  Nils. 

The  history  of  Egypt  is  of  consequence  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  events  recorded  in  Scrip- 
kore;  but  the  early  part  of  it  is  extremely  obscure, 
lad  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  trusting  to  thoee 
Bzcerpts  and  fragments,  which  may  be  deemed  for- 
knitous,  rather  than  intentional. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Egypt  was  peopled 
Erom  the  East ;  but  the  tribes  which  first  enterea  it, 
leem  to  have  been  under  no  regular  guide.  We  con- 
Mive  that  Ham  was  intent  on  establishing  himself  in 
Alia;  and  that  he  actually  founded  there  several  po- 
tent kingdoms.  He  might  afterwards  visit  Africa; 
fcnd  his  son  Mizraim  might  govern  Egypt.  How- 
ever that  was,  we  find  Egypt  peopled  in  the  days  of 
Abraham  ;  and  governed  also  by  a  Pharaoh.  There 
Is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  Hamites,  who  settled 
In  the  provinces  allotted  to  the  posterity  of  Shem, 
liected  them  from  thence;  and  were  the  cause  of 
tneir  transmigration  into  E^pt.  At  least,  appear- 
ftaces  indicate  that  the  first  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  spoke 
the  language  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Joseph;  and 
that  Jehovah,  the  God  of  those  patriarchs,  was  not 
mknown  to  them.  Between  the  period  of  Joseph's 
elevation  in  Egypt,  and  the  exodus  of  Israel,  we 
place  an  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Palli,  from  India, 
wd  refer  to  this  race  Uiat  new  "  king  which  knew 
^ot  Joseph."  We  read  little  more  of  Egypt  in  Scrip- 
'.ure,  for  many  ages;  not,  indeed,  till  the  kings  of 
(srael  had  poUtictQ  intercourse  with  that  country. 
!  The  Egyptians  claimed  an  antiauity  of  10,  20,  <Mr 
'5ven  50,000  years.  They  afl&rmea  that  their  coun- 
try was  originally  governed  by  gods  ;  and  that  their 
irst  mortal  king  was  Menes.  We  might  better  judge 
*)f  the  first  assertion,  if  we  knew  what  length  of  time 
'inswered  to  that  termed  a  year;  of  the  second,  if  we 
'cnew  whether  the  same  word  which  is  rendered 
jods,  did  not  also  signify  judges ^  as  it  does  in  the 
■Selw^w.  From  Menes  the  Egyptians  deduced  a  list 
'»f  kings,  comprising  about  830,  m  1400  years. 
I  It  is  supposed  that  the  mode  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
si*n  computation  of  years,  contributed  to  swell  meir 
l'.hronology  so  immoderately.  Palaaphatus  says,  that 
b  remote  ages  they  reckoned  the  duration  of  their 
tmnces'  reigns  by  days,  not  by  years.  And  who  will 
'▼arrant  us,  that  they  who  came  after,  did  not  set 
»lown  years  instead  of  days?  so  that  Helios,  son  of 
•V^ulcan,  reigning  4477  days,  was  only  twelve  years, 
hree  months,  and  four  days,  instead  of  4477  veart. 
-)iodoru8  Siculus  says,  some  have  sugg^ted  that 
<^eir  year  consisted  only  of  one  lBoatil^  m  thil  the 


1 JOO  years  of  every  god's  reio^n  were  reduced  to  1  WO 
months,  or  100  years;  afterwards  the  Egyptian  year 
consisted  of  four  months.  This  reduces  the  excee- 
sive  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  to  a  reasoni^ 
ble  duration.  It  is  further  certain,  that  the  dynasties 
of  Egypt  were  not  all  successive ;  many  of  then 
were  collateral,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  kings, 
placed  one  after  the  other,  were  contemporary;  one 
reigning  in  one  part  of  Egypt,  another  in  another. 
These  lists  also  bear  seven  different  names,  according 
to  the  seven  districts  in  which  the  dynasties  subsist- 
ed :  viz.  at  This,  Memphis,  Diospolis,  Thanis,  Sethron, 
Elephantina,  and  Sais.  Before  the  time  of  Menes, 
Lower  Egypt  was  a  marsh,  not  absolutely  uninhabiV' 
able,  perhaps  not  unfertile,  yet  unfit  for  the  reception 
of  a  dense  population.  Menes  controlled  the  course 
of  the  Nile,  probably  stopped  up  one  of  its  branches, 
and  so  obtained  a  length  of  solid  ground,  and  drained 
the  lower  levels  of  the  country.  We  learn,  from 
Major  Wilford's  information  concerning  Egypt,  ex- 
tracted from  the  Indian  Puranas,  that  those  books 
relate  several  circumstances  of  the  early  history  of 
tiiis  country.  (Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iii.)— "Ta- 
mah,  or  Saturn,  had  two  wives.  Age,  and  Decrepi- 
tude," that  is,  he  was  an  extremely  old  man.  "Ta- 
mah  was  expelled  from  Egypt  exactly  at  the  time 
when  Aramah,  a  grandson  of  Satyavrata,  died." 
(P.  98.) — "  Lower  Egypt  is  called  by  the  Puranas,  the 
Land  of  Mud;  and  they  give  a  dreadful  idea  of  it; 
and  even  assert,  that  no  mortal  durst  approach  it." 
(P.  96.)  The  Puranas  say  that  the  ocean  anciently 
covered  Egypt ;  but  that  tne  waters  withdrew  at  the 
prayer  of  a  holy  man,  or  Rishi,  '*  for  the  space  of  a 
hundred  yojanas^  or  492  miles."  (P.  104.)  The 
probability  is,  that  this  withdrawment  of  the  waters 
alludes  to  the  fact  of  the  draining  of  the  lower  coun- 
try, by  restraining  the  Nile  to  a  single  channel,  pretty 
far  south.  **  The  first  inhabitants  of  Egypt  round, 
on  their  arrival,  that  the  whole  country  about  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile  was  an  immense  forest;  part  im- 
pervious, which  they  called  Atavi,  part  uninhabited, 
but  practicable,  which  received  the  name  of  Aranya." 
(P.  97.)  These  accounts  agree,  perfectly,  with  tiie 
primitive  state  of  all  uninhabited  countries ;  and  they 
contribute  to  support  the  opinion,  that  Egypt  was 
peopled  from  India.     See  PniLiSTiKKg. 

For  the  connection  of  the  Egyptians  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  the  reader  is  reierred  to  the  historical 
sketch  under  the  article  Hebrews.  See  also  the 
additions  below. 

Ezekiel  (xxx.  18.)  says,  that  there  never  any  move 
shall  be  a  reigning  prince  of  the  Egyptian  nation 
over  this  country.  Egypt  was,  indeed,  to  be  a  base 
kingdom ;  and  wliat  can  be  more  base  than  a  govern- 
ment composed  of  rulers  who  have  been  slaves,  and 
the  properties  of  others  ?  Governors,  not  hereditary, 
nor  elective  by  the  people,  nor  promoted  according 
to  merit;  but  rising  by  intrigue  from  the  lowest  sta- 
tions, and  degraded  oy  the  vilest  of  crimes,  as  well 
political  as  personal.  "  Such  is  the  case  with  Egypt," 
says  Volney.  "  Deprived  three  and  twenty  centuries 
ago  of  her  natural  proprietors,  she  has  seen  her  fer- 
tile fields  successively  a  prey  to  the  Persians,  the 
Macedonians,  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  the  Arabs, 
the  Georgians,  and,  at  length,  to  the  race  of  Tartars, 
distinguiilied  by  the  name  of  Ottoman  Turks. 
Among  so  many  nations,  several  of  them  have  left 
vestiges  of  their  transient  possession;  but,  as  they 
have  been  Ueaded  in  succession,  they  have  been  m 
eonfoaaded,  m  U  nmkm  U  iwr  diffifiolt  to  diseriai- 
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■Ato  their  reBpectire  cbaracten.    W©  maj,  howeTcr, 
ftm  difltingoiBh  the  inhabitantA  of  £gg[Pt  hito  fiiwr 

riBcipal  races,  of  different  origin."     (Traveli,  vol. 

TheM  fonr  he  considers  as,  (1.)  Arabs,  theolaMes 
•C  hnsbandmen  and  artisans;  (S.)  the  Copts,  the 
writers,  and  government  collectors;  ^8.)  the  Turks, 
who  are  masters  of  the  country;  (4.)  uie Mamelukes, 
who  possess  the  authority  over  it,  and  who  are  a  race 
of  slaves,  bought  in  distant  countries."  Surely  the 
country  lorded  over  by  slaves  may  be  justly  consid- 
ered as  **  the  basest  of  kingdoms! " 

**  When  we  reflect  on  uie  revolutions  which  this 
country  has  undei^one,  and  upon  the  length  of  time 
during  which  it  has  been  under  the  dominion  of 
itrangers,  we  can  no  longer  be  surprised  at  the  de- 
eline  of  its  wealth  and  population.  It  has  been  suc- 
cessively subdued  by  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  the  Arabians,  and  the  Turks:  — has  enjoyed 
BO  interval  of  tranquillitv  and  freedom,  but  has  iNBen 
constantly  oppressed  and  pillaged  by  the  lieutenants 
d  a  distant  lord,  who  scarcely  left  the  people  bare 
means  of  subsistence.  Agriculture  was  mined  by 
the  miseries  of  the  husbandman  :  and  the  cities  de- 
cayed with  its  decline.  Even  at  present,  the  popu- 
lation is  decreasing :  and  the  peasant,  although  in  a 
fertile  country,  is  miserably  poor;  for  the  exactions 
of  government,  and  its  oflScers,  leave  him  nothing  to 
lay  out  in  the  improvement  and  culture  of  his  lands; 
while  the  cities  are  falling  into  ruins,  because  the 
fame  unhappy  restraints  render  it  impossible  for  the 
citizens  to  engage  in  any  lucrative  undertaking." 
♦*  The  Copts  are  descended  from  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians: and  the  Turks,  on  this  account,  call  them,  m 
derision,  **  the  posterity  of  Pharaoh.**  But  their  un- 
couth figure,  their  stupidity,  ignorance,  and  wretch- 
edness, do  little  credit  to  the  sovereigns  of  ancient 
Egypt.  They  have  lived  for  2000  years  under  the 
dominion  of  different  foreign  conquerors,  and  have 
experienced  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  They  have 
k>8t  their  manners,  their  language,  their  religion,  and 
almost  their  existence.  They  are  reduced  to  a  small 
number  in  comparison  of  the  Arabs,  who  have 
poured  like  a  flood  over  this  country.  Of  the  dimi- 
Bution  of  the  numbers  of  the  Copts,  some  idea  maj 
be  formed  from  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  their 
bishops.  There  were  seventy  in  number  at  the  peri- 
od of  the  Arabian  conquest.  There  are  now  only 
twelve."     (Niebuhr*s  Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  104.) 

[As  both  the  country  and  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
eocupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  historv  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  almost  every  thingwhicn  relates 
to  them,  goes  directlv  to  illustrate  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  here  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  this  important  country,  than  is 
found  in  the  preceding  interesting,  but  somewhat 
meagre,  article. 

EaTPT  is,  in  the  Old  Testament,  usually  called 
Jdizrawiy  after  the  second  son  of  Ham,  and  grandson 
of  Noah;  less  frequently  it  is  called  Mazor,  2  ELings 
xix.  24;  Isa.  xix.  6;  xxxvii.  25;  Micah  vii.  12;  where, 
however,  our  English  version  has  rendered  this  word 
by  besieged  place,  fortress^  defence.  The  ancient  name 
of  the  country  among  the  inhabitants  themselves,  was 
CAshm,  or  Chami,  (XHMI,  or  in  the  dialect  of  Upper 
Egypt,  KHMI,)  which  the  Hebrews  probably  pro- 
nounced an>  Chamy  or  HoMy  and  referred  to  Ham, 
the  grandfather  of  Miaraim.  The  E^ptian  word 
iigniiied  blacky  according  to  Plutarch;  (de!U.et  Otir. 
p.  664.)  and  the  land  was  lo  caiM  from  the  dark 


color  <A  its  fruitful  soil,  manured  by  the  slime  depot 
ited  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.     In  the  Old  Tes   , 
tament  the  name  of  Rahaby  (arrogance^)  is  sometimes  i| 
ffiven  to  Egypt;  (Jer.  xxx.  7,  li.  9;  Ps.  IxxxviL  4: 
ULxxix.  11.)  but  it  would  seem  to  be  only  a  poetical 
epithet,  applied  in  consequence  of  the  arrogance  and 
oppression  experienced  by  the  Jews  from  the  Egjrp- 
tians.     The  origin  and  meaning  of  the  name  ^^gyp" 
tiu   (whence   Egypt)    is    unknown.     The    presentii 
Arabic  name  of  this  country,  Misr,  comes  from  then 
Hebrew  Mizraim. 

The  proper  land  of  Egypt  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
great  valley,  through  which  the  river  Nile  pours  its 
waters,  extending  in  a  straight  line  from  north  to 
south,  and  skirted  on  the  east  and  west  by  ranges  at 
mountains,  which  approach  and  recede  from  the 
river  more  or  less  in  different  parts.  Where  this 
valley  terminates,  towards  the  north,  the  Nile  divides 
itsel/,  about  40  or  60  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  into 
several  arms,  which  enclose  the  so  called  Delta.  The 
ancients  numbered  seven  arms  and  moutbs;  thfl 
eastern  was  that  of  Pelusium,  now  that  of  Tineh; 
and  the  western  that  of  Canopus,  now  that  of  Abou- 
kir.  As  these  branches  all  separate  from  one  poini 
or  channel,  i.  e.  from  the  main  stream,  and  spread 
themselves  more  and  more  as  they  approach  the 
coast,  they  form  with  the  latter  a  triangle,  the  base  off 
which  is  the  sea-coast;  and  having  thus  the  form  oi 
the  Greek  letter  A,  delta,  this  part  of  Egypt  received 
the  name  of  the  Delta,  which  it  has  ever  since  re- 
tained. The  northern  and  southern  points  of  Egyp1 
are  thus  assigned  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  xxix 
10;  xxx.  6;  from  Migdol,  i.  e.  Magdolum,  not  fai 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Pelusian  arm,  to  Syene,  noy 
Essuan,  namely,  to  the  border  of  Ethiopia.  Essuan  ii 
also  assigned  by  Greek  and  Arabian  writers  as  th« 
southern  limit  of  Egypt.  Here,  in  north  latitude  24< 
2^,  the  NUe  issues  from  the  granite  rocks  of  the  cata^ 
racts,  and  enters  Egypt  proper.  The  length  of  th« 
country,  therefore,  m  a  direct  line,  is  112  geographi 
cal  miles.  The  breadth  of  the  valley,  between  E» 
suan  and  the  Delta,  is  very  unequal;  in  some  placet 
the  inundations  of  the  river  extend  to  the  foot  of  th< 
mountains;  in  other  parts  there  remains  a  strip  of  i 
mile  or  two  in  breadth,  which  the  water  never  covert 
and  which  is  therefore  always  dry  and  barren.  Origin 
ally  the  name  Egypt  designated  only  this  valley  am 
the  Delta;  but  at  a  later  period  it  came  to  includ 
also  the  region  between  this  and  the  Red  sea  fron 
Berenice  to  Suez,  a  strong  and  mountainous  tract 
with  only  a  few  spots  fit  for  tillage,  but  better  adapt 
ed  to  pasturage.  It  included  also,  at  this  time,  thi 
adjacent  desert  on  the  west,  as  far  as  to  the  oasei 
those  fertile  and  inhabited  islands  in  the  ocean  o 
sand.  The  name  Delta,  also,  was  extended  so  as  t 
cover  the  districts  between  Pelusium  and  the  bord< 
of  Palestine,  and  Arabia  Petrsea,— the  ancient  desei 
of  Shur,nowDjefar;  and  on  the  west  it  included  th 
adjacent  tract  as  far  as  to  the  great  deserts  of  Liby 
and  Barca, — a  region  of  sand  of  three  days'  journe 
east  and  west,  and  as  many  north  and  south. 

The  country  around  Syene  and  the  cataracts  i 
highly  picturesque;  the  other  parts  of  Egypt,  an 
especially  the  Delta,  are  exceedingly  uniform  an. 
monotonous.  The  prospect,  however,  is  extreme 
\j  different,  according  to  the  season  of  the  yeai 
From  the  middle  of  the  spring  season,  when  the  hal 
vett  it  over,  one  tees  nothing  but  a  grey  and  dutt 
■oil,  eo  full  of  craokt  and  channs,  that  he  can  hard! 
%\ng     Ax  ike  thne  e<  the  avtaauud  equiaoa 
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the  whole  country  presents  nothing  but  an  immeas- 
urable surface  of  reddish  or  yellowish  water,  out  of 
which  rise  date-trees,  villages,  and  narrow  dams, 
which  serve  as  a  means  of  communication.  After 
the  waters  have  retreated,  which  usually  remain  only 
a  short  time  at  this  height,  you  see,  till  the  end  of 
autumn,  only  a  black  and  slimy  mud.  But  in  win- 
ter, nature  puts  on  all  her  splendor.  In  this  season, 
the  freshness  and  j)ower  of  the  new  vegetation,  the 
variety  and  abundance  of  vegetable  productions,  ex- 
ceed every  thing  that  is  known  in  the  most  celebrat- 
ed parts  of  the  European  continent ;  and  Egypt  is 
then,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  noth- 
ing but  a  l)eautiful  garden,  a  verdant  meadow,  a  field 
gown  with  flowers,  or  a  waving  ocean  of  grain  in  the 
ear.  This  fertility,  as  is  well  known,  depends  upon 
the  annual  and  regular  inundationsof  the  Nile.     See 

IVlLE. 

The  sky  is  not  less  uniform  and  monotonous  than 
the  earth  ;  it  is  constantly  a  pure  unclouded  arch,  of 
a  color  and  light  more  white  than  azure.  The  at- 
mos[>here  has  a  splendor  which  the  eye  can  scarcely 
bear ;  and  a  burning  sun,  whose  glow  is  tempered 
by  no  shade,  scorches  through  the  whole  day  these 
vast  and  unprotected  plains.  It  is  almost  a  peculiar 
trail  in  the  Egyptian  landscape,  that  although  not 
without  trees,  it  is  yet  almost  without  shade.  The 
only  tree  is  the  date-tree,  which  is  frequent;  but 
with  its  tall,  slender  stem,  and  bunch  of  foliage  on  the 
top,  this  tree  does  very  little  to  keep  off  the  light,  and 
casts  upon  the  earth  only  a  pale  and  uncertain  shade. 
Egypt,  accordingly,  has  a  very  hot  climate  ;  the 
thermometer  in  summer  standing  usually  at  80  or  90 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  in  Upper  Egypt  still 
higher.  The  burning  wind  of  the  desert,  Simoom,  or 
Camsin,  is  also  experienced,  usually  about  the  time 
of  the  early  equinox.  The  country  is  also  not  un- 
freqiiently  visited  by  swarms  of  locusts.  See  Lo- 
custs. 

Tlie  chief  agricultural  productions  of  Egypt  are 
wheat,  durrah  or  small  maize,  Turkish  corn  or  maize, 
rice,  barley,  beans,  cucumbers,  water-melons,  leeks 
and  onions  ;  also  flax  and  cotton.  The  date-tree  and 
vine  are  frequent.  The  papyrus  is  still  found  in 
small  quantity,  chiefly  near  Damietta ;  it  is  a  reed 
about  nine  feet  high,  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb,  with 
a  tuft  of  down  on  the  top.  The  animals  of  Egypt, 
besides  the  usual  kinds  of  tame  cattle,  are  the  wild  ox 
or  buffalo  in  great  numbers,  the  ass  and  camel,  dogs  in 
hiultitudes  without  masters,  the  ichneumon,  (a  kind 
of  weasel,)  the  crocodile,  and  the  hippopotamus ;  for 
which,  see  these  articles  respectively. 

In  the  very  earliest  times,  Egypt  appears  to  have 
dready  been  regarded  under  three  principal  divisions; 
md  writers  s[)oke  either  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt ; 
br  of  Upper  Egypt  or  Thebais,  Middle  Egypt,  Hep- 
lanomis  or  Heptapolis,  and  Lower  Egypt  or  the  Del- 
ta, including  the  districts  lying  east  and  west.  The 
Provinces  and  cities  of  Egypt  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
^nay,  in  like  manner,  be  arranged  under  these  three 
^eat  divisions. 

f  1.  Lower  Egypt.  The  north-eastern  point  of  this 
■vas  the  Brook  of  E^/pt,  (see  below,)  on  the  border 
i)f  Palestine.  The  desert  between  this  point,  the  Red 
hea,  and  the  ancient  Pelusium,  seems  ro  have  been 
^.he  desert  of  Shur,  (Gen.  xx.  1.  al.)  now  el-Djefar. 
^^iN,  "the  strength  [key]  of  Egypt,"  Ezek.  xxx.  15, 
was  probably  Pelusium.  The  land  of  Goshen  ap- 
•oears  to  have  lain  between  Pelusium,  its  branch  of 
he  Nile,  and  the  Red  sea,  having  been  skirted  on 
lie  nonh-east  by  the  desert  of  Shur;  constituting, 


perhaps,  a  part  of  the  province  Raamses  ;  Gen.  xlvii 
11.  In  this  district,  or  adjacent  to  it,  are  mentioned 
also  the  cities  Pithom,  Raamses,  Pi-Beseth,  and 
On  or  Heliopolis.  In  the  proper  Delta  itself,  lay 
Tahapanes,  i.  e.  Taphne  or  Daphne  ;  Zoan,  the 
Tanis  of  the  Greeks;  Legntopolis,  mentioned  per- 
haps in  Is.  xix.  18.  To  the  west  of  the  Delta  was 
Alexandria. 

2.  Middle  Egypt.  Here  are  mentioned  Moph  or 
Memphis  ;  and  Hanes,  the  Coptic  Hnes  or  Ehnes^ 
the  Anysis  of  Herodotus,  and  Great  Heracleopolis  of 
the  Greeks. 

3.  Upper  Egypt.  The  southern  part  of  Egypt  the 
Hebrews  appear  to  Lave  called  Pathros,  (Jer.  xliv. 
1,  15.)  The  Bible  mentions  here  only  two  cities,  viz. 
No,  or  more  fully  No-Ammon,  for  which  the  Seventy 
put  Diospolis,  the  Greek  name  for  Thebes,  the  most 
ancient  capital  of  Egypt;  (see  AMMONand  Thebes  ;) 
and  Syene,  the  southern  city  and  limit  of  Egypt. 

The  early  history  of  ancient  Egypt  is  involved  in 
great  obscurity  ;  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  its  details.     All  accounts,  however,  and  the  re- 
sults of  all  modern  researches,  seem  to  concur,  in 
representing  culture  and  civilization  as  having  been 
introduced  and  spread  in  Egypt  from  the  south,  and 
especially  from  Meroe ;  and  that  the  country  in  the 
earliest  times  was  possessed  by  several  contemporary 
kings  or  states,  which  at  length  were  all  united  into 
one   great  kingdom.     A   priesthood  seems  to  have 
governed  the  land  ;  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  states, 
the  head  of  the  state  was  also  a  priest.     Not  long 
after  the  death  of  Joseph,  apparently,  the  Hyksos  or 
shepherds,  most  probably  an  Arabian  nomadic  tribe, 
began  their  irruptions,  and  at  last  got  possession  of 
the  country.     After  they  were  driven  out,  the  whole 
land  appears  to  have  been  again  united  under  one 
sovereign,  and  from  this  time,  or  (about  1100  B.  C.) 
to  have  enjoyed  its  greatest  prosperity.     The  first 
king  of  the  19th  dynasty,  as  it  is  called  by  Manetho, 
was  the  celebrated  Sesostris,  about  1500  B.  C.     His 
successors  are  all  called  in  the  Bible,  not  by  their 
proper  names,  but  by  the  general  appellation  Pha- 
raoh,  i.  e.  kings.     The  first  who  is  mentioned  by  his 
proper  name  is  Shishak,  (1  Kings  xiv.  25,  26,)  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Sesonchosis  of  Manetho,  about  970 
B.  C.     In  the  same  century,  Ethiopian  kings  reigned 
over  Upper  Egypt ;   of  whom  two  are    mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  viz.  So,  or  Sevechus,  (2  Kings  xvii.  4.) 
about  722  B.  C.  and  Tirhaka,  contemporary  with  Hez- 
ekiah,  2  Kings  xix.  9.     The  latter  is  said  by  Herodo- 
tus, to  have  withdrawn  from  Egypt,  (ii.  139.)     After 
this,  the  whole  country  was  for  a  time  under  twelve 
kings,  (about  711  B.  C.)  who  at  length  were  all  sub- 
dued by  Psammetichus,  to  whom  allusion  is  made  in 
Isa.  xix.  4.     His  son  Necho  is  mentioned  2  Kings 
xxiii.  29,  seq.  xxiv.  7,  and  elsewhere.     The  grandson 
of  Necho  was  Hophra,  who  is  also  often  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures.     This  dynasty  was  overthrown  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  as  announced  by  the  prophets  Jti 
emiah  and  Ezekiel.  Jer.  xliii.  10 — 13 ;  xlvi.  13,  seq. 
Ezek.  xxix.  18,  seq.    xxx.  10,  seq.    xxxii.   11,   seq. 
With  these  annunciations   the    reports   of  Arabian 
writers  distinctly  agree. 

Egypt  was  afterwards  conquered  by  Cambyses,  and 
became  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire  about  525 
B.  C.  Thus  it  continued  until  conquered  by  Alex- 
ander, 350  B.  C.,  after  whose  death  it  formed,  along 
with  Syria,  Palestine,  Lybia,  &c.  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ptolemies.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  30  B.  C  it 
became  a  Roman  province.  Since  that  time  it  ha« 
ceased  to  be  an  independent  state,  and  its  history  ie 
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mcorporaied  with  that  of  its  different  conquerors  and 
possessors.  In  (340,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs ; 
and  in  later  periods  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
caliphs  under  the  power  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Kurds, 
Mamehikes  ;  and  since  1517,  has  been  governed  as  a 
province  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

The  division  of  the  inhal)itants  which  prevails  in 
Egypt,  and  especially  the  ancient  division  into  castes, 
has  been  spoken  of  above. 

From  the  histories  of  Egypt  by  Manetho,  Herodotus, 
Diodorus,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and  others,  and  from  the 
modern  discoveries  of  ChampoUion  in  hieroglyphics, 
chronologists  have  been  led  to  divide  the  Egyptian 
empire  into  five  periods.  These  are  as  follows:  (1.) 
The  first  begins  with  the  establishment  of  their  gov- 
ernment, and  comprehends  the  time  during  which 
all  religious  and  political  authority  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  priesthood,  who  laid  the  first  foundation  of 
the  future  power  of  Egypt,  founding  and  embellish- 
ing the  great  city  of  Thebes,  building  magnificent 
temples,  and  instituting  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  from 
Mizraim  to  Menes.  (2.)  The  second  period  begins  at 
the  abolition  of  this  j)riniitive  government,  and  the 
first  estal)lishment  of  the  monarchical  government 
by  Menes.  From  this  time  connnences  what  is  gen- 
erally called  the  Pharaonic  age,  and  ends  at  the  irrup- 
tion of  Cambyses.  This  is  the  most  brilliant  period 
of  Egyptian  history  ;  during  which  Egypt  was  cover- 
ed with  those  magnificent  works  which  still  com- 
mand our  admiration  and  excite  our  astonishment ; 
and  by  the  wisdom  of  its  institutions  and  laws,  and 
by  the  learning  of  its  priests,  was  rendered  the  most 
rich,  populous,  and  enlightened  country  in  the  world. 
(3.)  The  third  epoch  includes  the  period  of  the  Per- 
sian dominion,  about  200  years.  (4.)  The  fourth 
covers  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies.  (5.)  The  fifth  be- 
gins when  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province,  and 
continues  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
Compare  Spineto's  Lectures  on  Hieroglyphics,  p. 
15,  seq. 

The  religion  of  Egypt  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  the  powers  of  nature  ;  the  priests 
cultivated  at  the  same  time  astronomy  and  astrology, 
and  to  these  belong  probably  the  wise  men,  sorce- 
rers, and  magicians,  mentioned  Ex.  vii.  11,  22.  It 
was  probably  this  wisdom,  in  which  Moses  also  was 
learned,  Acts  vii.  22.  But  the  Egyptian  religion  had 
this  peculiarity,  that  it  adopted  living  animals  as  sym- 
bols of  the  real  objects  of  worship. 

The  Egyptians  not  only  esteemed  many  species  of 
animals  as  sacred,  which  might  not  be  killed  without 
the  punishment  of  death,  but  individual  animals  were 
kept  in  temjjles  and  worshipped  with  sacrifices,  as 
gods.  (See  Apis.)  But  although  this  worship  of  ani- 
mals was  common  throughout  Egypt,  yet  it  diflTered 
in  diflTerent  parts  of  the  country.  There  were  but  a 
few  species  which  all  Egypt  worshipped.  The  oth- 
ers were  sacred  in  one  district,  but  not  in  another. 
In  one  province,  they  might  be  killed  and  eaten  ;  in 
another,  the  punishment  of  death  was  the  price  of 
doing  them  an  injury.  (Herod,  ii.  65,  seq.)  It  was  in 
consequence  of  this,  that  the  destruction  of  the  first- 
born in  Egypt  was  made  to  extend  also  to  the  beasts. 
Ex.  xii.  12. 

The  language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  diflTered  es- 
sentially from  all  the  Asiatic  languages,  as  appears 
from  the  remains  of  it  still  extant  in  the  Coptic.  This 
last  indeed  has  ceased  to  be  a  living  language  since 
the  eighth  century ;  for  although  the  Copts  continue 
to  form  a  distinct  class  in  the  Egyptian  population, 
yet,  like  the  other  inhabitants,  they  speak   Arabic. 


But  their  former  language  still  exists  in  their  writing} 
which  are  limited  to  a  version  of  the  Scripturei^ 
homilies,  lives  of  the  saints  nd  martyrs,  and  the  likt, 
The  language  of  these  writings,  however,  is  no  long- 
er the  pure  ancient  Egyptian,  but  intermingles  many' 
Greek  words;  and  also  the  Coptic  alphabet  is  bor 
rowed  from  the  Greek,  with  the  addition  of  eighi 
letters,  for  sounds  which  could  not  be  marked  by  th^ 
Greek  characters.  With  the  lielp  even  of  the  Ian 
guage  as  found  in  these  writings,  learned  men,  par 
ticularly  Jablonsky,  Quatremere,  and  ChampoUion 
as  well  as  others,  have  been  al)le  to  illustrate  th( 
meaning  of  many  old  Egyptian  words  which  occui 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  Greek  and  Romai 
writers.  It  cannot,  however,  be  sup[)osed,  that  the 
language  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Christian 
ity  was  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  spoken  in  th* 
times  of  the  Pharaohs;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  tb« 
modern  attempts  to  decipher  the  inscri[)tions  on  mon 
uments,  and  the  language  of  ])aj)yrns  rolls,  from  th* 
times  of  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies.  The  laiignag 
of  these  difiers  from  the  Coptic,  as  was  to  be  exi)ecl 
ed,  in  forms,  flexion,  and  syntax.  The  subject  wi 
be  more  fully  developed,  when  the  researches  o 
ChampoUion  and  others  shall  have  been  completed 
and  laid  before  the  public.  For  the  connection  o; 
resemblance  between  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  He 
brew  alj)habets,  see  professor  Stuart's  note  in  Grep 
po's  Essay  on  the  Hieroglyphic  System,  p.  267,  u 
which  work  also  the  reader,  who  wishes  to  obtau 
fiirther  information  respecting  hieroglyphics,  may  b< 
referred. 

The  most  extraordinary  monuments  of  Egyptiai 
power  and  industry  were  the  pyramids,  which  stil 
subsist,  to  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  th 
world.  A  descrij)tion  of  these  extraordinary  struc 
tures  has  generally  been  considered  as  matter  of  cu 
riosity,  rather  than  as  being  applicable  in  illustratiuj 
the  Scriptures,  since  there  appears  to  be  no  allusioi 
to  them  in  the  Bible.  They  have,  however,  by  some, 
been  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  [sraelite  I 
during  their  bondage  in  Egypt.  Josephus,  indeec 
says  exi)ressly,  that  the  Egyptians  "  treated  the  h 
raelites  inhumanly,  and  thought  to  wear  them  out  b 
various  labors;  they  caused  them  to  divide  up  th 
river  into  many  channels,  to  build  walls  aroimd  th 
cities,  and  mounds  to  prevent  the  access  of  wate 
where  it  would  become  stagnant ;  and  by  building  th 
pyramids,  also,  they  diminished  our  {)cople."  (Antic 
ii.  9.  1.)  Whether  Josephus  made  this  statement  o 
the  authority  of  a  national  tradition,  or  as  a  conjee 
ture  of  his  own,  cannot  be  determined.  But  th 
tenor  of  ancient  history  in  general,  as  well  as  the  re 
suits  of  modern  researches,  is  against  thesuppositio 
of  the  pyramids  having  been  built  by  the  Israelites 
and  they  are  usually  assigned  to  a  later  period.  Mi 
Taylor,  however,  has  adopted  the  above  hypothesi' 
and  attempts  to  support  it  by  the  arguments  whic 
follow.  They  may  stand  here,  as  a  specimen  of  tht 
kind  of  learning,  which  delights  in  doubtful  rii 
shadowy  speculation,  rather  than  in  sober  and  judi 
cious  research.     *R. 

Mr.  Taylor  conceives  that  Providence  has  left  u 
the  pyrainids,  as  everlasting  monuments  of  the  veni 
city  of  that  Sacred  History  with  which  we  are  fi 
vored.  In  fact,  that  they  are  part,  at  least,  of  tb 
labors  of  the  Israelites,  previous  to  the  exodus  ;  an 
that  they  remain  to  witness  the  leading  events  of  thi 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.  The  fo; 
lowing  considerations  are  advanced  in  support  0 
this  opinion : 
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1.  If  we  "pquirc  what  were  the  lalwrsof  the  Israel- 
tea  for  the  Pharaohs,  we  find  that  they  coiisisled  in 
making  bricks,  to  be  hardened  in  tlie  sun,  for  such 
bricks  alone  require  the  assistance  of  straw  in  their 

t  composition,  which  material  is  particularly  mentioned 
by  the  officers  of  this  people,  Exod.  i.  14.     Now,  it 

I  appears  from  various  travellers,  that  the  internal  con- 
struction of  these  mighty  masses  consists,  among 
other  materials,  of  brick  of  this  description  ;  and 
thereby  agrees  with  that  circumstance  of  the  sacred 
narrative.  This  is  true  of  the  great  pyramid,  which 
is  usually  visited  ;  but  the  pyramids  of  Sakkara,  at 
some  distance,  are  wholly  composed  of  sun-burnt 

i  bricks,  so  that  these  are  undeniable. 

2.  The  multitude,  when  in  the  wilderness,  regret 
the  fish  which  they  ate  in  Kgypt,  freely,  {gratis,  not 
at  their  own  expense,)  the  cucumbers,  the  melons, 
the  leeks,  the  onions,  the  garlic.  Numb.  xi.  5.  In 
conformity  with  this,  we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  that 
on  the  pyramid  was  an  inscription,  "  expressing  the 
expense  of  the  articles  of  food  consumed  by  the  la- 
borers ;  radishes,  (the  leeks,  perhaps,  of  Scripture,) 
onions,  and  garlic;  they  cost  1,600  talents  of  silver." 
No  doubt  these  vegetables  were  cheap  enough ;  so 
that  this  considerable  sum  implies  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  workmen,  employed  during  a  great  length  of 
time.  Herodotus  also  admires  the  further  sum  which 
must  have  been  expended  in  food  and  clothes. 

3.  As  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  their 
erection,  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  that  360,000  work- 
men, or  slaves,  were  occupied  twenty  years  in  con- 
structing the  pyramid  of  Chemnis.  Herodotus  says 
100,000  were  employed  in  bringing  stones  ;  10,000 
at  a  time,  who  relieved  each  other  every  three 
months.  It  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  the 
number  given  by  Diodorus,  includes  the  whole  of  the 
population  employed  in  all  departments,  while  the 
number  given  by  Herodotus  is  that  employed  in  a 
specific  department ;  but,  that  all  were  relieved  every 
three  months,  and  that  only  a  proportion  of  one 
tenth  was  employed  at  a  time,  seems  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  rule  in  the  business.  Now,  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  Israelites  were  in  this  manner  relieved ;  for 
we  find,  (Exod.  iv.  27.)  that  the  mother  of  Moses  was 
able  to  conceal  him,  when  an  infant,  no  longer  than 
three  months.  And  Aaron  was  able  to  take  a  jour- 
ney (which  usually  occupies  two  months,  says  Dr. 
Shaw)  to  mount  Horeb,  to  meet  Moses,  which,  had 
he  been  kept  without  intermission  to  his  labor,  would 
have  been  impossible.  Indeed,  if  the  Israelites  la- 
bored in  the  field,  they  could  not  have  been  con- 
stantly employed  in  building ;  and  that  they  did  la- 
bor in  the  field  is  evident  from  their  possession  of 
'great  herds  of  cattle,  when  they  went  out  of  Egypt. 
Add  to  this,  that  their  profession  was  that  of  shep- 
herds, that  they  were  placed  in  the  richest  pasturage 
'in  Egypt,  that  Moses  stipulates  that  not  a  hoof  should 
be  left  behind,  and  that  the  very  institution  of  the 
'passover-lamb  implies  the  possession  of  flocks ;  these, 

with  other  circumstances,  show  clearly  that  the  Is- 
'fctelites  must  have  had  intervals  of  time,  in  which  to 

pay  attention  to  their  own  property  and  business. 
'     4.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  native  Egyptians,  or 
'the  governing  nation,  at  least,  did  not  labor  on  these 

structures  ;  for  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  (lib.  i.  cap.  2.) 
I  "He   [Sesostris]   built  ....  he  employed  in  these 

works  none  of  his  own  subjects,  but  only  the  labors 
I  of  captives.  He  was  even  careful  to  engrave  these 
I  words  on  the  temples,  *  JVo  Egyptian  had  a  hand  in 
^this  structure.'*     They  say  further,  that  the  captiA'^es 

brought  from  Babylon,  unable  *o  endure  these  labors. 


found  means  to  escape,  and  .  .  .  made  war  against  the 
Egyptians,"  &c.  It  is  therefore  likely  that  the  stran- 
ger Israelites  found  in  Egypt,  by  "  the  king  who  knew 
not  Joseph,"  and  whose  increasing  numbers  and 
strength  he  dreaded,  would  be  set  to  labor,  though  in 
mere  waste  of  their  strength,  on  structures  only  useful 
in  a  political  view,  rather  than  any  of  the  natural  in- 
habitants, towards  whom  the  same  policy  was  not 
necessary.  This  conduct  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
Solomon ;  (1  Kings  ix.  27.)  "  Solomon  built .  . .  of  the 
Amorites,  Perizzites,  Hivites,  &c.  who  were  not  of 
the  children  of  Israel  did  Solomon  levy  a  tribute  of 
bond  service — but  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  Solo- 
mon make  no  bondmen ;  but  they  were  men  of 
war,"  &.C. 

5.  That  it  was  anciently,  as  it  still  is  in  the  East, 
the  custom  to  employ  bondmen  in  building,  is  noto- 
rious ;  we  have  therefore  only  to  inquire,  whether 
this  character  was  attached  to  the  Israelites.  It  is 
expressly  attributed  to  them  ;  for  they  are  said  to  be 
brought  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  ;  (Exod.  xx.  2.) 
they  are  charged  to  remember  they  were  bondmen 
in  Egypt,  Deut.  vii.  21  ;  xv.  15.  That  the  Israelites 
did  not  make  brick  only,  but  performed  other  labors 
of  building,  may  be  inferred  from  Exod.  ix.  8,  10. 
Moses  took  "ashes  of  the  furnace,'*^ — no  doubt  that 
which  was  tended  by  his  people. — So  Psalm  Ixxxi.  6, 
"  I  removed  his  shoulder  from  the  burden,  and  his 
hands  were  delivered  from  the  basket,  i.  e.  basket  of 
burden,"  {not pots,  as  in  our  translation,)  and  with  this 
rendering  agree  the  LXX,  Vulgate,  Symmachus,  and 
others.  It  is  recorded,  indeed,  that  the  Israelites 
built  cities  for  Pharaoh,  and  in  such  building  they 
might  and  must  carry  the  burden,  and  the  mortar- 
basket,  (analogous  to  our  mortar-hod,)  yet  as  their 
delivery  from  these  things  is  spoken  of,  as  the  fur- 
nace is  evidently  not  distant  from  the  residence  of 
Pharaoh,  and  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
soon  after  they  had  built  these  cities  they  were  dis- 
missed ;  these  circumstances  seem  to  corroborate  the 
positive  testimony  of  Josephus,  that  Israel  was  em- 
ployed on  the  pyramids.  We  may,  perhaps,  attrib- 
ute the  omission  of  finishing  the  last  pyramid  to  the 
confusion  consequent  on  the  death  of  Pharaoh  in 
the  Red  sea,  and  the  hatred  which  attended  his 
memory,  among  the  genuine  Egyptians,  to  which 
race  he  did  not  belong ;  but  was  usurper  over  them, 
as  he  was  a  tyrant  over  Israel. 

6.  The  space  of  time  allotted  to  the  erection  of 
these  immense  masses,  coincides  with  what  is  usually 
allotted  to  the  slavery  of  the  Israelites.  Israel  is  un- 
derstood to  have  been  in  Egypt  215  years  ;  of  which, 
Joseph  ruled  seventy  years,  nor  was  it  till  long  after 
his  death,  that  the  "  new  king  arose  who  knew  not 
Joseph."  If  we  allow  about  forty  years  for  the  ex- 
tent of  the  generation  which  succeeded  Joseph,  added 
to  his  seventy,  there  remain  about  a  hundred  and 
five  years  to  the  exodus.  Now — Herodotus  tells  us, 
nib.  ii.  cap.  124.)  that  "  till  the  reign  of  Rampsinitus, 
(the  Ramesses  of  Scripture,)  Egypt  was  not  only 
remarkable  for  its  abundance,  but  for  its  excellent 
laws.  Cheops,  who  succeeded  this  prince,  degene- 
rated into  the  extremest  profligacy  of  conduct.  He 
barred  the  avenues  to  every  temple,  forbade  the 
Egyptians  from  offering  sacrifices,  and  next  proceed- 
ed to  make  them  labor  servilely  for  himself,  by  build- 
ing the  pyramids.  Cheops  reigned  fifty  years. 
(Cap.  127.)  His  brother  Chephren  succeeded,  and 
reigned  fifty-six  years  :  he  adopted  a  similar  conduct. 
Thus  for  the  space  of  106  years,  were  the  Egyptians 
exposed  to  every  species  of  op])ression  and  calamity  ; 
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not  having  in  all  this  period  permission  to  worship 
in  their  temples.  For  the  memory  of  these  two 
monarchs  they  have  so  extreme  an  aversion,  that 
they  are  not  wiUing  to  mention  their  names.  They 
call  their  pyramids  by  the  name  of  the  shepherd  Phili- 
Tis,  who  at  that  time  fed  his  cattle  in  those  places. 
Mycerinus  succeeded  Chephren ;  disapproved  his 
father's  conduct;  commanded  the  temples  to  be 
opened,  and  the  people,  who  had  been  reduced  to 
the  most  extreme  affliction,  were  again  permitted  to 
offer  sacrifice." — Here  are  plain  traces  of  a  govern- 
ment by  a  foreign  family,  and  of  a  worship  contrary 
to  that  which  had  been  previously  established  in 
Egypt,  wliich  agrees  exactly  with  circumstances  nar- 
rated in  Exodus.  The  historian  relates  that  it  lasted 
106  years,  in  which  it  coincides  with  the  bondage- 
tirne  of  the  sons  of  Israel. 

But  there  is  information  couched  under  the  am- 
biguous mention  of  the  shepherd  Philitis,  which 
should  uot  escape  us.  It  is  clear,  that  the  Egyptians 
could  not  call  the  kings  by  whose  order  the  pyramids 
(plural)  were  built,  by  this  name,  in  the  hearing  of 
Herodotus,  since  they  referred  them  to  their  kings 
Cheops  and  Chephren ;  besides  which,  it  would 
seem  that  the  shepherd  Philitis  had  formerly,  and 
customarily,  fed  his  cattle  elsewhere.  We  may, 
therefore,  understand  this  passage  thus : — They  at- 
tributed the  labor  of  constructing  these  pyramids  to 
a  shepherd  who  came  from  PhUistia  ;  but  who  at 
that  time  fed  his  cattle  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Im- 
plying, that  they  more  readily  told  the  appellation 
of  the  workmen  [the  sons  of  Israel,  the  shepherd, 
Gen.  xlvii.  5.]  emi)loyed  in  the  building,  than  of  the 
kings  by  whose  commands  they  were  built.  They 
seem  to  have  done  the  same  in  the  days  of  Diodorus, 
who  remarks,  "They  admit  that  these  works  are 
superior  to  all  which  are  seen  in  Egyf)t ;  not  only 
by  the  immensity  of  their  mass,  and  by  their  pro- 
digious cost,  but  still  more  by  the  beauty  of  their  con- 
struction ;  and  the  workmen  who  have  rendered 
thein  so  perfect,  are  much  more  estimable  than  the 
kings  who  paid  their  cost :  for  the  former  have  here- 
by given  a  memorable  proof  of  their  genius  and  skill, 
whereas  the  kings  contributed  only  the  riches  left 
by  their  ancestors,  or  extorted  from  their  subjects.  .  . 
They  say,  the  first  was  erected  by  Armceus,  the  sec- 
ond by  Ammosis,  the  third  by  Inaron^  The  first 
name,  ^rm«w5,  Mr.  Taylor  corrects  into  AramrEus ; 
that  is,  "the  Syrian:"  and  then  the  title  perfectly 
coincides  with  the  mention  of  the  shepherd  of  Pal- 
estine, by  Herodotus.  This  passage  being  extreme- 
ly curious,  and  perhaps  never  properly  understood, 
the  original  Greek  is  subjoined.  (Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i. 
sect.  2.) 

— XrjV  ^tyiorl^v  noifjaai  kiyovoiv  'Aq^aiov,  ['JtQaiuatov,^ 
TtjV  Se  SevTigav  ' Ai^iuojOiv ,  ri^v  dt  t(ht?;V  " IraQwva. 

This  coincidence  will  appear  more  striking  if  the 
names  be  considered  distinct  from  their  prefixes, 
for,  if  we  compare  them  with  the  description  of 
Moses  and  Aaron,  (Ex.  vi.  26,  27.)  we  find  them  the 
same,  as  near  as  traditionary  pronunciation  by  na- 
tives of  diflTerent  countries  could  bring  it :  aMousin, 
or  hoMousin,  is  huMouseh,  7\^-o  win :  and  inArona,  or 
hiruflrona,  is  huAaron,  p-N  Nin,  which,  where  two 
vowel  sounds  came  together,  took  a  consonant  be- 
tween them,  when  spoken, — hunAaron.  This,  there- 
fore, confirms  the  supposition,  that  the  Israelites 
were  employed  on  the  pyramids;  first,  under  the 
appellation  of  the  Syrian,  or  Aramean,  (the  very  title 
pven  to  Ja'^ob.  "An  Aramite  ready  to  perish   was 
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my  father,  he  went  down  into  Egypt .  and  the 
Egyptians  evil  entreated  us,  and  afflicted  us,  and 
laid  upon  us  hard  bondage,"  Deut.  xxvi.  5.V— -and 
aflerwards,  under  the  names  of  the  two  most  famous 
principals  of  that  people. 

But  beside  the  names  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  the 
builders,  we  may  possibly  find  that  the  names  of  the 
kings  by  whose  order  they  were  built,  are  also  pre- 
served, so  far  at  least  as  by  the  help  of  Scripture 
to  afford  assistance  in  this  inquiry.  "  Rampsinitus^ 
(supposed  to  be  the  Remphis  of  the  next  paragraph, 
from  Diodorus  Siculus)  ....  possessed  such  abund- 
ance of  wealth,  that  so  far  from  surpassing,  none  of 
his  successors  ever  equalled  him  in  affluence ;"  sayg 
Herodotus ;  who  also  relates  a  history  of  his  trea- 
sury, from  which  the  least  we  can  gather  is  that  it 
was  very  extrao  .*dinary.  ^^ Remphis,  (son  of  Protheus,; 
having  succeeded  his  father,  employed  the  whole 
period  of  his  reign  in  increasing  his  revenues,  and 
amassing  gold  and  silver  ....  he  left  behind  him 
more  riches  than  any  of  his  predecessors ;  for  it  is 
said  that  in  his  coffers  were  found  400,000  talents,** 
Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  sect.  2. 

Raumesses  or  Rau^esses  (Benjamin  of  Tudela 
writes  it  Raghmesses ;  Eusebius,  Ramises  ;  Josephus, 
Ramphates ;  and  such  differences  indicate  a  foreign 
origin)  is  the  name  of  a  town,  (Exod.  i.  11  ;  xii.  37.' 
apparently  named  after  this  king  of  Egypt;  and 
pronounced  Rucmetses,  it  would  be  the  Indian  Rtic- 
mavaisa.  This  elision  is  common  in  India,  and  ma- 
jor Wilford  adopts  it  himself,  by  supposing  that  the 
Tamovatsa  of  this  passage  is  the  Timaus  of  the 
Greek  writers.  Rucmavatsa  was,  say  the  Puranaa, 
NOT  OF  THE  ROYAL  RACE  OF  EoYPT ;  but  his  grand- 
father TamovatsadefaaitGd  the  Egyptian  king,  "placed 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Misra,  and  governed  the 
kingdom  with  perfect  equity:  his  son  Bahya-vatsa 
devoted  himself  to  religion,  having  resigned  his  do- 
minion  to  his  son  Rucmavatsa,  who  tenderly  loved 
his  i)eople,  and  so  highly  improved  this  country,  thai 
from  his  just  revenues  he  amassed  an  incredible 
treasure.  His  wealth  was  so  great,  tliat  he  raised 
three  mountains  called  Rucmadm,  Rajatadri,  anc 
Retnadri ;  or,  the  Mountain  of  gold,  of  silver,  and 
of  gems.  The  author  says,  mountains,  but  it  appears, 
says  major  Wilford,  from  the  context,  that  they  were 
fabrics.  (The  Arabs  and  Turks  cull  them  Djebet 
Pharouni,  Pharaoh's  Mountains,  to  this  day.) — There 
can  be  Uttle  or  no  doubt,  that  they  are  the  three 
pyramids  near  Misra-slhan,  or  Memphis.  Rucma- 
vatsa was  no  tyrant  to  his  own  peo{)le,  whom  he 
cherished,  says  the  '  Mahacalpa,'  as  if  they  hafl  beer 
his  own  children  ;  but  he  might  have  compelled  the 
native  Egyptians  to  work,  for  the  sake  of  keepinf 
them  employed,  and  subduing  their  spirit.  The  first 
was  said  to  be  of  gold,  because  coated  with  yelloin 
marble  ;  the  second  of  silver,  because  coated  wit! 
white  marble  ;  the  third  of  gems,  because  coatee 
with  variegated  marble ;"  or  perhaps  marbles  set  li 
some  pattern. 

Now,  the  opposite  character  of  this  Ru^mavatsc 
is  what  we  should  expect  would  be  dehvered  bj 
writers  of  opposite  nations.  (1.)  He  was  a  foreign^* 
introduced  by  conquest,  therefore,  "  he  knew  not  Jo- 
seph," nor  cared  for  any  former  services  renderec 
by  that  "  Saviour  of  the  (Egyptian)  world."  (2.)  B 
tenderly  loved  his  people— his  own  people,  foreigner 
like  himself;  but  the  Egyptians  were  not  so  fonc 
of  him,  they  rather  banished  his  name  from  theii 
memory,  and  hated  the  mention  of  it.  (3.)  From  hit 
just  revenues  he  amasstd  treasures — but  his  conquer 
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ed  mibjects  would  describe  this  as  iniquitous  exac- 
tion. (4.)  This  family  shut  up  the  temples ;  and  we 
are  sure  they  prohibited  sacrifices  in  the  instance  of 
Israel.  This  might  be  piety  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writers  of  the  Mahacalpa ;  but  the  original  Egyptians 
would  esteem  it  persecution  for  reUgion's  sake,  and 
consequently  wickedness  of  no  common  guilt.  (5.) 
He  built  three  mountains : — rather  three  mountains 
were  built  during  the  reign  of  his  family  ; — on  these 
he  did  not  employ  his  own  people,  but  partly  the 
native  Egyptians,  with  others  whom  he  found  in  the 
country,  (the  mixed  multitude  of  Exod.  xii.  38.)  and 

{)artly  the  Israehtes,  whom  he  wished  to  subdue  by 
abor.  The  character  of  this  prince  agrees  suffi- 
ciently to  prove  his  identity  ;  and  it  disagrees  suffi- 
ciently to  prove,  that  on  one  side  it  is  viewed  with 
the  eye  of  national  and  religious  partiality  ;  on  the 
other,  with  the  aversion  of  national  and  religious  ab- 
horrence. The  progress  is  as  usual  in  these  cases. — 
Taxation  accumulates  wealth  ;  wealth  is  dissipated 
in  expensive  buildings,  and  is  accompanied  by  over- 
driven slavery  ;  this  issues  in  insurrection,  and  the 
escape  of  the  sufferers.  Precisely  parallel  to  this  is 
the  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the 
family  of  Solomon,  1  Kings  xii.  3,  4.  18  ;  2  Chron. 
x.  4.  It  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  observing  how 
aptly  historical  narration  and  geographical  discus- 
sion illustrate  each  other.  And  we  form  this  general 
conclusion,  that  so  many  coincidences  justify  us  in 
believing  that  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  were  built 
when  Israel  was  in  that  land  ;  were  partly  construct- 
ed by  that  people  ;  and  that  the  labors  they  exacted 
fostered  that  aversion  of  mind  which  the  true  Egyp- 
tians entertained  against  the  memories  of  their  op- 
pressors ;  so  that  in  later  ages,  the  priests  rather 
mentioned,  to  inquiring  foreigners,  the  names  of  the 
operative  builders,  than  of  the  kings  whose  treasures 
had  been  expended  on  their  construction.  As  to 
the  difference  of  names  between  Cheops  and  Harnes- 
ses ;  probably  one  may  be  a  title,  or  a  name  taken 
on  a  certain  occasion  ;  or  one  may  be  a  Hindoo,  the 
other  an  Egyptian,  appellation.  At  all  events,  we 
know  so  little  on  this  subject,  that  no  objection  can 
be  maintained  from  it,  without  further  information. 

The  pyramids  are  such  extraordinary  works,  that 
they  justify  extraordinary  attention  ;  and  having  at- 
tempted to  ascertain  their  builders,  we  shall  subjoin 
a  few  remarks  on  their  purpose.  They  have  been 
described  as  three  mountains,  but  it  appears  from 
the  context,  says  major  Wilford,  that  they  were  fab- 
rics; — and  he  adds,  "As  to  the  three  stupendous 
edifices,  called  mountains,  from  their  size  and  form, 
there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  they  were  the 
three  great  pyramids  near  Misra-st'han  or  Memphis ; 
which,  according  to  the  Puranas  and  to  Pliny,  were 
built  from  a  motive  of  ostentation,  but,  according  to 
Aristotle,  were  monuments  of  tyranny."  "  The  Bra- 
mens  never  understood,  that  any  ])yramid  in  Misra- 
st'hala,  or  Egypt,  was  intended  as  a  repository  for 
the  dead  ;  and  no  such  idea  is  conveyed  by  the  Ma- 
hacalpa, where  several  other  pyramids  are  expressly 
mentioned  as  places  of  worshij).  There  are  pyra- 
mids now  at  Benares,  but  on  a  small  scale,  with  sub- 
terranean passages  under  them,  which  are  said  to 
extend  many  miles ;  when  the  doors,  which  close 
them,  are  opened,  we  perceive  only  dark  holes, 
which  do  not  seem  of  great  extent,  and  pilgrims  no 
longer  resort  to  them,  through  fear  of  mephitic  air, 
or  of  noxious  reptiles.  The  narrow  passage,  leading 
to  the  great  pyramid  in  Egypt,  was  designed  to  ren- 
der the  holy  apartment  less  accessible,  and  to  ins])ire 
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the  votaries  with  more  awe.     On  my  describing  the 

g-eat  Egyptian  pyramid  to  several  very  learned 
rahmens,  they  declared  it  at  once  to  have  been  m 
temple,  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  Padmad^vi, 
and  that  the  supposed  tomb  was  a  trough,  which, 
on  certain  festivals,  her  priests  used  to  fill  with  the 
sacred  water  and  lotos-flowers."  These  sentiments 
are  repetitions  of  those  which  governed  the  builders 
of  Babel,  who  proposed  a  tower,  the  top  of  which 
"  should  be  (sacred)  to  the  heavens ;"  and  these 
Egyptian  pyramids  were  imitations  of  that  in  the 
land  of  Shinar,  and  were  intended  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. (See  Babel.)  But,  we  must  not  pass  that 
colossal  performance,  the  Sphinx,  without  remark- 
ing that  it  greatly  contributes  to  strengthen  our  ar- 
gument. 

The  Sphinx  is  a  figure  composed  of  a  lion's  body, 
and  a  woman  or  man's  l)osom,  neck,  and  head. 
This  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  notion  of  a  foreign 
nation,  supposed  to  have  overrun  Egypt ;  and  it 
forms  an  instance  of  the  care  taken  to  perpetuate 
the  insignia  of  the  original  country.  In  short,  the 
Hindoo  conquerors  (see  Shem)  placed  it  in  front  of 
the  pyramids,  looking  eastward,  that  it  might  con- 
stantly recall  the  memory  of  the  Sun-rising  land. 
The  number  of  smaller  pyramids,  and  of  temples, 
still  existing  in  ruins  around,  demonstrate  that  here 
was  a  prodigious  establishment  for  national  worship  , 
such  an  one,  no  doubt,  the  builders  at  Babel  contem- 
plated ;  but  the  want  of  stone  in  that  country  oblig- 
ing them  to  use  brick,  the  labors  of  the  Pharaohs 
have  outlasted  the  efforts  of  the  chiefs  of  Babylon. 

But  though  it  be  admitted  that  the  Israelites  con- 
tributed to  erect  the  pyramids,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  cased  them  with  their  coating  of  marble  or 
granite.  That  was,  in  all  probability,  performed  by 
professed  artists;  the  stones  were  brought  from  a 
distance,  and  doubtless  required  skill  as  well  as  labor 
in  their  preparation  and  use.  It  is  indeed  a  tradition 
on  the  spot,  that  the  Israelites  dug  out  from  the 
rocks  adjacent  those  grottos  which  show  from 
whence  came  the  layers  of  stone  which  accompany 
the  rubble  work  ;  and  this  may  be  true ;  but  the 
granite,  it  is  presumed,  they  did  not  cut. 

EGYPT,  BROOK,  or  river  of.  This  is  frequent- 
ly mentioned  as  the  southern  hmit  of  the  Land  of 
Promise,  Gen.  xv.  18  ;  2  Chron.  vii.  8 ;  Num.  xxiv.  5 ; 
Joshua  XV.  4.  Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  this  was  the 
Nile  :  remarking  that  Joshua  (xiii.  3.)  describes  it  by 
the  name  of  Sihor;  which  is  the  true  name  of  the 
Nile;  "the  muddy  river:"  and  that  Amos  (vi.  14.) 
calls  it  the  river  of  the  wilderness,  because  the  east- 
ern arm  of  the  Nile  adjoined  Arabia,  or  the  wilder- 
ness, in  Hebrew  Araba,  and  watered  the  district  by 
the  Egyptians  called  Arabian.  In  answer  to  this,  it 
is  said  that  this  stream  was  the  limit  of  Judea  toward 
Egypt ;  and  that  the  LXX,  (Isaiah  xxvii.  12.)  "unto 
the  river  of  Egypt,"  render  "  to  Rhinocorura ;"  a 
town  certainly  not  adjacent  to  the  Nile.  Besides,  it 
is  extremely  dubious  whether  the  power  of  the  He- 
brew nation  extended,  at  any  time,  to  the  Nile  ;  and 
if  it  did,  it  was  over  a  mere  sandy  desert.  But  as 
this  desert  is  unquestionably  the  natural  boundary 
of  the  Syrian  dominions,  no  reason  can  be  given 
why  the  political  boundary  should  exceed  it.  Such 
an  anomaly  is  an  error  against  both  nature  and  geo- 
graf)hy.  We  take  the  river  of  Egypt,  therefore,  to 
be  the  brook  Besor,  between  Gaza  and  Rhinocorura. 
See  Josh.  xv.  47.     See  Nile. 

EHUD,  son  of  Gera;  a  judge  of  Israel,  who  slew 
Eglon,  king  of  Moab.  Judg.  iii.  15. 
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There  is  a  circumstance  in  the  history  of  Ehud 
Judg.  iii.  15,  &c.)  which  is  well  illustrated  by  an  oc- 
currence noticed  by  Mr.  Bruce.  "Ehud  said,  *I 
have  a  secret  errand  unto  thee,  O  king !'  who  said, 
'  Keep  silence !'  and  all  that  stood  by  him  went  out 
from  before  him.  And  Ehud  came  unto  him,"  &c. — 
This  seems  to  imply,  that  the  delivery  of  messages 
announced  as  secret  was  nothing  uncommon,  but 
that  the  king's  people  knew  their  duty,  and,  on  the 
mention  of  such  a  thing,  quitted  the  presence,  as 
good  maimers  directed  them.  This  idea  of  the  fre- 
quency of  such  messages  accounts  also  for  the  non- 
suspicion  of  Eglon,  or  of  his  attendants,  respecting 
this  communication  of  Ehud  ;  in  fact,  this  part  of 
the  history  assumes  much  more  the  air  of  an  ordina- 
ry occurrence,  after  having  read  the  passage  from 
Bruce,  which  renders  the  whole  action  so  much  the 
easier ;  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ehud  laid  his 
plan  with  strict  attention  to  the  manners  of  the  times, 
and  conducted  it,  also,  in  correct  conformity  to  the 
modes  prevalent  in  the  king's  court ;  as  might  best 
insure  his  purpose,  might  j)revent  suspicion  of  his 
design,  and  might  most  effectually  render  detection 
of  it  unavailing. — "I  drank  a  dish  of  coffee,  and  told 
him  that  I  was  bearer  of  a  conjidential  message  from 
Ali  Bey  of  Cairo,  and  wished  to  deliver  it  to  him, 
toithout  witnesses^  whenever  he  pleased.  The  room 
was  accordingly  cleared,  toithout  delay,  excepting  his 
secretary,  who  was  also  going  away,  when  I  pulled 
him  back  by  the  clothes,  saying,  'Stay,  if  you  please ; 
we  shall  need  you  to  write  the  answer.'  We  were 
no  sooner  lefl  alone,  than  I  told  the  aga  that,  ....  I 
wished  to  put  it  in  his  power,  as  he  pleased  or  not, 
to  have  witnesses  of  delivering  the  small  present  I 
bad  brought  him  from  Cairo."     (Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  153.) 

EKRON,  the  most  northern  city  of  the  Philistines, 
allotted  to  Judah  by  Joshua,  (xv.  45.)  but  afterwards 
given  to  Dan,  (xix,  43.)  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Jews  ever  peaceably  possessed  it.  It  was 
near  the  Mediterranean,  between  Ashdod  and  Jam- 
nia,  and  is  probably  the  ruined  village  now  called 
Tookrain.  The  Ekronites  were  the  first  who  pro- 
posed to  send  back  the  ark,  in  order  to  be  delivered 
from  those  calamities  which  it  brought  on  their 
country,  1  Sam.  v.  10.  Baalzebub  was  adored  at 
Ekron,  2  Kings  i.  2. 

I  ELAH,  Aholibamah's  successor  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Edom,  Gen.  xxxvi.  41. 

II.  ELAH,  a  son  of  Baasha  king  of  Israel  ;  as- 
Missinated  by  Zimri,  after  reigning  two  years,  1 
Kings  xvi.  6—9.  His  son  Hoshea  killed  Pekah,  the 
usurper,  2  Kings  xv.  30. 

III.  ELAH,  a  valley,  where  the  Israelites  encamp- 
ed when  David  fought  Goliath,  (1  Sam.  xvii.  19.) 
three  miles  from  Bethlehem,  on  the  road  to  Jaffa. 

I.  ELAM,  son  of  Shem,  Gen.  x.  22. 

II.  ELAM,  the  name  of  the  country  originally 
possessed  by  the  Persians,  (Gen.  xiv.  1.)  and  so  call- 
ed from  the  son  of  Shem  above  noticed.  That  Elam 
took  possession  of  the  southern  tract,  east  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  comprising  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Khusistan  and  Louristan,  is  certain,  not  only  from 
Scripture,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions 
are  called  Elamites,  but  also  from  heathen  writers, 
who  speak  of  the  Elymaei  as  a  people  dwelling  on 
the  Persian  gulf.  It  corresponded  to  the  Elymais 
of  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  which  comprehended 
a  part  of  Susiana,  now  Khusistan, — or,  more  prob- 
ably, mcluded  the  whole  of  Susiana.  The  city 
Susa,  or  Shushan,  was  in  it,  Dan.  viii.  2.     See  Ely- 
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ELATH,  or  Eloth,  a  city  of  Edom  on  the  east- 
ern gulf  of  the  Red  sea,  and  which  Smidts  thinks 
was  named  from  Ela,  a  duke  of  Edom,  who  built  it, 
Gen.  xxxvi.  41.  Eloth  was  singularly  varied  in  the 
writing,  and  no  doubt  in  the  pronunciation,  of  its 
name  :  iElatli,  ^Elana,  Aila,  Ailana,  Ailas,  Ailath, 
Ailoth,  Elath,  Elana,  Haila,  Hailath,  &.c.  Pliny  sayi 
it  was  called  Leana,  from  tlie  Leanites,  a  people 
that  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Elanitic  gulf,  which 
gulf  was  between  Eloth  and  Gaza.  In  later  ages 
it  was  commonly  called  Elana,  and  was,  according  to 
Jerome,  the  first  port  from  which  to  sail  from  India 
to  Egypt.  After  the  decease  of  Alexander,  and  the 
wars  consequent  on  his  death,  Elana  was  subject  vo 
the  kings  of  Egypt ;  afterwards  to  those  of  Syria ; 
then  to  the  Romans,  who,  in  the  days  of  Jerome, 
stationed  the  tenth  legion  there. 

Ibn  Haukal  (Appendix  to  Eng.  Tr.  of  D'Arvieux,) 
describes  Ailah  as  "formerly  a  small  town,  with 
some  fruitful  lands  about  it :  it  is  the  city  of  those 
Jews  who  were  turned  into  hogs  and  monkeys.  It 
stands  upon  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea,  pretty  near  the 
road  of  the  Egyptian  pilgrims  that  go  to  Mecca,  It 
is  now  nothing  but  a  tower,  the  residence  of  a  gov- 
ernor, who  depends  upon  him  of  Grand  Cairo. 
There  are  now  no  longer  any  sown  fields  there. 
There  was  formerly  a  fort  built  in  the  sea,  but  it  is 
all  gone  to  ruin,  and  the  commander  lives  in  the 
tower  we  were  just  speaking  of,  which  stands  by  the 
water-side."  This  information  is  of  consequence, 
as  it  shows  that  the  character  of  the  country  ii 
changed.  It  had  formerly  "  fruitful  lands ;"  it  had 
"sown  fields."  It  had  also  "a  fort  built  in  the  sea:" 
but  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  a  fort, 
and  still  less  for  a  fort  in  the  sea,  if  it  had  not  for- 
merly been  a  seaport,  and  a  place  worth  defending. 

Describing  the  Red  sea,  the  same  writer  says,  (p. 
353.) — "  Leaving  Madyan,  it  comes  to  Ailah,  which 
is  under  the  55th  degree  of  longitude,  and  29th  of 
latitude.  From  Ailah  the  sea  bends  southward  as 
far  as  Al-tour,  which  is  mount  Sinai,  that  by  a  very 
high  cape,  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  divides  it  into  two 
arms.  From  thence,  turning  back  again  northward, 
it  comes  at  last  to  Kc»lzum,  which  stands  to  the  west 
of  Ailah,  both  of  them  having  almost  the  same  lati^ 
tude.  Kolzum  and  Ailah  are  situate  upon  the  two 
ends  of  the  sea  we  have  been  speaking  of,  and  so  are 
we  arrived  at  the  northern  Terra  Firma.  Among 
the  turnings  and  windings  which  this  sea  makes, 
which  we  have  just  now  been  describing,  the  land 
juts  out  on  the  south  ;  and  the  place  where  it  parts 
the  sea  is  Al-tour, — mount  Sinai,  the  longitude  of 
which  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  Ailah.  Allah 
stands  upon  the  extremity  of  the  eastern  arm  or 
channel,  and  Kolzum  upon  the  extremity  of  the 
western  one.  Ailah  is  more  easterly  than  Kalzum. 
What  is  between  Kolzum  and  Ailah  is  mount  Al- 
tour,  which  is  more  southerly  than  Kolzum,  and 
Ailah  lies  at  the  end  of  the  cape  that  runs  out  into 
the  sea.  The  sea  flows  between  Al-tour  and  the 
coast  of  Egypt,  and  shuts  up  the  channel  or  arm, 
upon  the  extremity  of  which  Kolzum  stands.  Just 
so  between  Al-tour  and  the  shore  of  Hegiaz  there  is 
another  channel,  upon  the  extremity  of  which  the 
town  of  Ailah  stands.  To  go  from  Al-tour  to  either 
of  the  opposite  lands  is  a  very  short  passage  by  seiL 
but  it  is  abundantly  a  longer  way  by  the  desert  of 
Fakiah,  because  those  who  come  from  Al-tour  to 
go  into  Egypt  must  of  necessity  pass  round  Kol- 
zum ;  or  beyond  Ailah,  if  they  are  going  to  He^az. 
Al-tour  is  joined  to  the  continent  on  the  north  side; 
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oui  II  i«  encompassed  by  the  sea  on  the  other  three 
aides."  The  following  is  Mr.  Bruce's  account  of  the 
eastern,  or  Elanitic,  gulf  of  the  Red  sea:-  "We 
sailed  from  cape  Mahomet,  just  as  the  sun  appeared. 
We  passed  the  island  of  Tyrone  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Elanitic  gulf,  which  it  divides  nearly  equally  into 
two  ;  or,  rather,  the  north-west  side  is  the  narrowest. 
The  direction  of  the  gulf  is  nearly  north  and  south. 
1  judge  it  to  be  about  six  leagues  over.  Many  of  the 
Cairo  ships  are  lost  in  mistaking  the  entry  of  the 
Elanitic  gulf  for  that  of  the  Heropolitic  gulf,  or  gulf 
of  Suez ;  tor,  from  the  island  of  Tyrone,  which  is 
not  above  two  leagues  from  the  main,  there  runs  a 
string  of  islands,  which  seem  to  make  a  semicircu- 
lar bar  across  the  entry  from  the  point,  where  a  ship, 
going  with  a  south  wind,  would  take  its  departure  ; 
and  this  range  of  islands  ends  in  a  shoal  with  sunken 
rocks,  which  reaches  near  five  leagues  from  the  main. 
It  is  probable,  that  upon  these  islands  the  fleet  of 
Rehol)oam  perished  when  sailing  for  the  expedition 
of  Ophir,  2  Chron.  xx.  37."    (Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  241.) 

[The  country  around  the  eastern,  or  Elanitic,  gulf 
of  the  Red  sea,  has  been,  until  within  a  few  years, 
almost  a  terra  incognita.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  Burckhardt's  discoveries,  is  said  by  his  editor,  Mr. 
Leake,  himself  a  traveller  and  man  of  science,  to  be  the 
ascertaining  of  "  the  extent  and  form  of  the  Elanitic 
gulf,  hitherto  so  imperfectly  known,  as  either  to  be 
omitted  in  the  maps,  or  marked  with  a  bifurcation  at 
the  extremity,  which  is  now  found  not  to  exist." 
(Preface  to  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  v.) 
It  is  to  the  same  traveller,  also,  that  we  are  first  in- 
debted for  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  long 
valley,  known  by  the  names  of  El  Ghor,  and  El  Araba, 
extending  from  the  Dead  sea  to  the  Elanitic  gulf, 
and  forming  a  prolongation  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
Jordan  ;  thus  indicating,  that  not  improbably  the 
Jordan  once  discharged  itself  into  the  Red  sea.  See 
Burckhardt's  letter,  inserted  in  the  article  Canaan  ; 
also,  the  extract  below,  from  Riippell ;  and  compare 
the  articles  Exodus  and  Jordan. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1816,  that  Burckhardt  visit- 
ed the  peninsula  of  mount  Sinai,  and  examined  the 
western  coast  of  the  Elanitic  gulf,  with  the  intention 
of  proceeding  to  Akaba,  situated  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity. Having  arrived,  however,  within  sight  of 
that  place,  he  found  it  impossible  to  proceed,  because 
of  the  hostile  and  perfidious  character  of  the  tribes 
of  Bedouins,  in  that  vicinity,  to  whom  his  guides 
were  strangers.  (Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  508,  seq.) 
"The  Alowein  and  the  Omran  are  the  masters  of 
the  district  of  Akaba,  intrepid  robbers,  who  are  to 
this  day  entirely  independent  of  the  government  of 
Egypt.  Through  them  we  must  unavoidably  pass, 
to  reach  Akaba ;  and  Ayd  [the  guide]  could  not  give 
me  the  smallest  hope  of  being  able  to  cross  their 
valleys  without  being  attacked ; — I  saw  little  chance 
of  success,  and  knew,  from  what  I  had  heard  on  my 
journey,  that  tlje  Omran  not  only  rob  but  murder 
passengers.  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  turn  back  ; 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  I  reluctantly  deter- 
mined to  retrace  my  steps  the  next  day."  He  had, 
indeed,  advanced  too  far  already ;  for  the  very  next 
day  he  and  his  three  Arab  guides  were  attacked  by 
a  party  of  Bedouins,  and  escaped  only  after  killing 
one  of  the  latter. 

"  Akaba  was  not  far  distant  from  the  spot  from 
whence  we  returned.  Before  sunset,  I  could  dis- 
tinguish a  black  line  in  the  plain,  where  my  sharp- 
sighted  guides  clearly  saw  the  date-trees  surround- 
mg  the  castle,  which  bore  N.  E.  by  E  ;    it  could  not 


be  more  than  five  or  six  hours  distant.  Before  us 
was  a  promontory  ;  and  behind  this,  as  I  was  told, 
another,  which  begins  the  plain  of  Akaba.  The 
castle  is  situated  at  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours 
from  the  western  chain  of  hills,  down  which  the 
Hadji  route  leads ;  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  eastern  chain,  a  lower  continuation  of  Tor 
Hesma,  a  mountain  which  I  have  mentioned  in  my 
journey  through  the  northern  parts  of  Arabia  Pe 
treea.  The  descent  of  the  western  mountain  is  very 
steep,  and  has  probably  given  to  the  place  its  name 
of  Akaba,  which  in  Arabic  means  a  cliftor  steep  de- 
clivity ;  it  is  probably  the  Akabet  Aila  of  the  Arabian 
geographers.  [Compare  the  extract  from  Ibn  Hau- 
kal,  above.]  In  Numbers  xxxiv.  4.  the  "ascent  of 
Akrabbim"  is  mentioned,  which  appears  to  corre- 
spond very  accurately  to  this  ascent  of  the  western 
mountain  from  the  plain  of  Akaba.  Into  this  plain, 
which  surrounds  the  castle  on  every  side  except  the 
sea,  issues  the  Wady  el  Araba,  the  broad  sandy  val- 
ley which  leads  towards  the  Dead  sea,  and  which  I 
crossed,  in  1812,  at  a  day  and  a  half,  or  two  days* 
journey  from  Akaba.  At  about  two  hours  to  the 
south  of  the  castle,  the  eastern  range  of  mountains 
approaches  the  sea.  The  plain  of  Akaba,  which  is 
from  three  to  four  hours  in  length,  from  west  to  east, 
and,  I  believe,  not  much  less  in  breadth  northward, 
is  very  fertile  in  pasturage.  To  the  distance  of 
about  one  hour  from  the  sea,  it  is  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  but  farther  north  sands  prevail. 
The  castle  itself  stands  at  a  few  hundred  paces  from 
the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  with  large  groves  of  date- 
trees.  It  is  a  square  building,  with  strong  walls, 
erected,  as  it  now  stands,  by  sultan  el  Ghoury,  of 
Egypt,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  castle  has 
tolerably  good  water  in  deep  wells.  The  pasha  of 
Egypt  keeps  here  a  garrison  of  about  thirty  soldiers, 
to  guard  the  provisions  deposited  for  the  supply  of 
the  Hadji,  [or  annual  caravan  to  Mecca,]  and  for  the 
use  of  the  cavalry,  on  their  passage  by  this  route  to 
join  the  army  of  the  Hedjaz. 

"  It  appears  that  the  gulf  extends  very  little  farther 
east  than  the  castle,  distant  from  which  one  hour,  in 
a  southern  direction,  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
gulf,  lies  a  smaller  and  half-ruined  castle,  inhabited 
by  Bedouins  only,  called  Kaszer  el  Bedawy.  At 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  from  Akaba,  and  the 
same  distance  from  Kaszer,  are  said  to  be  ruins  in 
the  sea,  which  are  visible  only  at  low  water.  They 
are  said  to  consist  of  walls,  houses,  and  columns, 
but  cannot  easily  be  approached,  on  account  of  the 
shallows.  I  inquired  particularly  whether  the  gulf 
did  not  form  two  branches  at  this  extremity,  as  it 
has  always  been  laid  down  in  the  maps ;  but  I  was 
assured  it  had  only  a  single  ending,  at  which  the 
castle  is  situated. 

"Makrizi,  the  Egyptian  historian,  says,  in  his 
chapter  on  Aila  (Akaba),  '  It  is  from  hence  that  the 
Hedjaz  begins  ;  in  former  times  it  was  the  frontier 
place  of  the  Greeks ;  at  one  mile  from  it  is  a  trium 
phal  arch  of  the  Csesara.  In  the  time  of  the  Islam, 
it  was  a  fine  town,  inhabited  by  the  Beni  Omeya. 
Ibn  Ahmed  Ibn  Toulon  (a  sultan  of  Egypt)  made 
the  road  over  the  Akaba,  a  steep  mountain  before 
Aila.  There  were  many  mosques  at  Aila,  and  many 
Jews  lived  there ;  it  was  taken  by  the  Franks,  dur- 
ing the  crusades ;  but  in  566,  [of  the  Hegira,]  Sala- 
heddyn  [Saladin]  transported  ships  upon  camels 
from  Cairo  to  tl  is  place,  and  recovered  it  from 
them*.  Near  Aila  was  formerly  situated  a  large  and 
handsome  town,  called  Aszyoun'  (Ezion-geber)." 
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With  better  success,  Mr.  Riippell,  in  1822,  visited 
this  region,  and  came  to  Akaba  itself.  His  personal 
observation  eoef*  to  show  the  great  general  accuracy  of 
the  information  collected  by  Burckhardt  from  the  tes- 
timony of  others.  He  approached  the  plain  from  the 
west,  on  the  route  of  the  Hadji,  or  great  annual  cara- 
van from  Egypt  to  Mecca,  alluded  to  above.  The 
following  is  a  translation  of  his  remarks  upon  this 
region.  (Reisen,  etc.  Frankf.  1829,  p.  247,  seq.)  "  On 
this  high  table-land,  we  remarked,  as  we  descended 
by  a  steep  path  among  the  rocks,  that  we  were  ele- 
vated at  least  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  view  from  the  terrace  of  this  plateau 
was  very  picturesque  ;  but  probably  produced  the 
greater  effect  on  me,  because  we  had  behind  us  a 
most  hideous  desert.  From  this  point  one  beholds, 
in  the  distance,  the  steep  blue  granite  mountains  on 
the  other  side  of  Akaba ;  on  the  right,  a  section  of 
the  deep-green  sea.  In  the  foreground,  are  wild  and 
ragged  masses  of  dark  primitive  rocks ;  on  which 
recline,  in  different  parts,  layers  of  yellowish  shell- 
Hmestone.  On  the  left  is  the  valley  of  Wady  Araba, 
through  which  the  dry  bed  of  a  stream,  shaded  with 
bushes,  winds  among  luxuriant  meadow-grounds. 

"  We  occupied  more  than  five  hours  in  descending 
from  this  higli  table-Land  to  the  sea-shore,  on  account 
of  the  many  windings  of  the  road  among  wild  masses 
of  porphyry  rocks.  In  the  more  dangerous  places, 
the  way  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  thirty  feet  wide. 
Here,  also,  an  inscription  records  the  founder  of  this 
toilsome  work ;  who  is  doubtless  annually  remem- 
bered with  gratitude  by  the  pilgrims  upon  their  way 
to  Mecca.  This  declivity  is  called  Djebel  Mahemar  ; 
that  on  the  other  (eastern)  side  of  the  valley  is  named 
Djebel  Araha. 

"  Our  way  now  followed,  for  an  hour,  in  an  easter- 
ly direction,  the  sea-shore ;  which  here  forms  a  salt 
marsh.  We  then  reached  the  site  of  an  ancient  town, 
distinguished  by  many  large  mounds  of  rubbish,  and 
probably  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Ailat  (Elath) ; 
on  this  point  I  afterwards  received  express  confirma- 
tion. The  dry  channel  of  the  Wady  Araba  separates 
tnese  rums  from  the  remains  of  a  far  more  modern 
settlement,  which  lie  scattered  among  date-trees. 
These  consist  of  low  walls  of  rough  stones  laid  in 
clay.  Some  of  these  serve  periodically  as  dwellings 
for  the  Bedouins.  In  the  immediate  vicinity,  towards 
the  east,  lies  the  castle  of  Akaba,  among  plantations 
of  date-trees.  In  form  it  is  a  square  fortress,  with 
walls  in  good  preservation,  and  octagonal  towers  at 
tlie  corners.  It  lies  some  hundred  i)aces  from  the 
sea-shore.  The  pasha  of  Egypt  keeps  here  a  garri- 
son of  forty  soldiers.  The  gateway  is  still  further 
defended  by  two  bulwarks  in  the  form  of  towers. 

"  It  has  been  a  general  opinion,  that  the  sea  of 
Akaba  forms  here  two  bays.  This,  however,  is  in- 
correct ;  no  one  here  knows  any  thing  of  such  a 
bifurcation.  This  information,  however,  was  not 
enough  to  satisfy  me  ;  I  wished  myself  to  visit  in  per- 
son the  eastern  coast  of  the  gulf  A  good  half  hour 
south-east  of  Akaba,  I  found,  on  an  excursion  along 
the  coast,  the  ruins  of  a  castle  called  Kasser  Bedoioi; 
It  is  an  Arabian  building,  probably  erected  before  the 
fortress  of  Akaba,  to  protect  the  caravan  of  pilgrims 
to  Mecca.  From  this  point  I  could  see  a  great  part 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  gulf;  I  afterwards  visited 
very  particularly  its  western  coast ;  but  I  could  no 
where  perceive  any  bays  like  those  which  have  been 
conjectured  to  exist  here.  In  the  region  of  Akaba 
there  is  not  a  single  boat  or  water-craft  of  any  kind  ; 
the  Arabs  in  fishing  use  only  rafts  made  of  the  trunks 


of  palm-trees  tied  together.     It  was,  therefore,  impos 
sible  for  me  to  make  any  investigation  respecting  the 
depth  of  the  sea,  or  the  nature  of  its  bottom. 

"On  inquiring  the  name  of  the  spot  where  the 
above  mentioned  mounds  of  rubbish  are  situated,  I 
was  told  that  it  was  called  Djelena;  probably  the 
ancient  site  of  Ailat.  I  often  wandered  among  these 
ruins  in  various  directions,  but  never  met  with  any 
thing  of  importance. 

"  In  the  court  of  the  castle  of  Akaba  is  a  walled-up 
well,  with  excellent  water ;  indeed,  throughout  this 
whole  region,  there  is  every  where  good  water.  I 
took  some  pains  to  assure  myself,  that,  at  the  time  of 
ebb,  on  digging  a  foot  deep  in  the  sand  which  the  sea 
has  just  covered,  the  hole  is  instantly  filled  with  mo^ 
excellent  water  for  drinking.  I  often  quenched,  in 
this  way,  my  thirst  during  long  walks  ;  and  it  was  so 
much  the  more  refreshing,  because,  during  the  time 
of  my  stay  in  this  place,  the  temperature  of  the  air 
was  sometimes  above  thirty  degrees  of  Reaumur,  [or 
one  hundred  of  Fahrenheit.]  The  existence  of  this 
water  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way,  than  by  sup- 
posing a  very  copious  filtration  of  the  water  which 
collects  in  the  Wady  Araba,  through  the  layer  of  sand 
which  covers  the  granite  formation  beneath." 

Is  it  perhaps  admissible  here,  to  suppose  that  it  is 
the  waters  of  the  Dead  sea,  which  continue  thus  to 
filter  through  beneath  the  sands  that  have  filled  up 
the  ancient  channel,  in  which  the  Jordan  would 
seem  once  to  have  flowed  ? 

"  The  environs  of  the  castle  of  Akaba  are  very  in- 
secure ;  in  all  my  walks  and  excursions  I  was  accom- 
panied by  several  soldiers;  the  Hamaran  Arabs 
[Omran  of  Burckhardt]  who  dwell  in  this  region, 
are  notorious  on  account  of  their  faithless  character. 
The  Turkish  garrison,  however,  described  the  dan- 
ger, no  doubt,  as  much  greater  than  it  really  is,  in 
order  thus  to  magnify  the  value  of  the  protection 
which  they  afforded  me."     *R. 

EL-BETH-EL,  to  the  God  of  Bethel,  the  name 
given  by  Jacob  to  an  altar  which  he  built,  (Gen.  xxxv. 
7.)  and  which  stood,  probably,  in  the  very  spot  where 
he  had  formerly  seen  the  prophetic  dream  of  the 
ladder,  chap,  xxviii.  22. 

ELD  AD  and  MEDAD,  were  appointed  by  Moses 
among  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel,  who  were  to  as- 
sist in  the  government :  though  not  present  in  the 
general  assembly,  they  were  filled  with  the  Spirit  oi 
God,  equally  with  those  who  were  there,  and  began 
to  prophesy  in  the  camp.  Joshua  would  have  had 
Moses  forbid  them,  but  he  replied,  "  Enviestthou  for 
my  sake  ?  Would  God  that  all  tlie  Lord's  i)eople 
were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would  put  his  Spirit 
upon  them  !"     Numb.  xi.  24—29. 

ELDERS  OF  IsRAEL,theheadsof  tribes,  who,  before 
the  settlement  of  the  Hebrew  conunonwealth,  had  a 
government  and  authority  over  their  own  families 
and  the  people.  When  Moses  was  sent  into  Egypt 
to  deliver  Israel,  he  assembled  the  elders,  and  inform-- 
ed  them,  that  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacol), 
had  ap})eared  to  him,  Exod.  iv.  29;  xii.  21.  Moses 
and  Aaron  treated  the  elders  as  representatives  of  the 
nation.  When  the  law  was  given,  God  directed 
Moses  to  take  the  seventy  elders,  as  well  as  Aaron, 
and  Nadab  and  Abihu,  his  sons,  that  they  might  be 
witnesses,  xxiv.  1,  9,  10.  Ever  afterwards,  we  find 
this  number  of  seventy,  or  rather  seventy-two,  el 
ders ;  six  from  each  tribe. 

Some  have  been  of  opinion  that  these  seventy  el- 
ders fonned  a  kind  of  senate  in  Egypt,  for  the  better 
governing  the  people  while  in  bondage ;  and  th* 
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from  hence  the  famous  Sanhedrim  yras  derived  in 
iater  ages.  But  it  is  more  credible,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning they  exercised,  each  over  their  respective  tribe, 
and  all  together  over  the  whole  people,  a  jurisdiction 
only  like  that  which  fathers  of  families  exercise  over 
their  children  ;  founded  on  the  respect  and  obedience 
due  to  parents.  The  commissioners  appointed  to 
inspect  in  what  manner  the  children  of  Israel  per- 
formed their  tasks  in  Egypt,  (called  in  Hebrew  onEOc, 
Shoterimy)  were,  according  to  some,  tke  elders  of  Is- 
rael, who  judged  and  commanded  the  people.  The 
LXX  translate  scribes^  that  is,  commissioners,  who 
had  lists  of  those  that  worked,  who  appointed  them 
their  tasks,  and  saw  that  they  performed  them. 

After  Jethro's  arrival  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  Moses 
made  a  considerable  change  in  the  governors  of  the 
people.  He  established  over  Israel  heads  of  thou- 
sands, hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens,  that  justice  might 
be  readily  administered  to  applicants ;  difficult  cases 
only  being  referred  to  himself,  Exod.  xviii.  24,  25, 
&c.  This  constitution,  however,  did  not  long  con- 
tinue ;  for  on  the  murmuring  of  the  people  at  the 
encampment  called  the  Graves  of  Lust,  (Numb.  xi. 
24,  25.)  Moses  appointed  seventy  elders  of  Israel,  to 
whom  God  communicated  part  of  that  legislator's 
BpiriL 

This  judicial  body  appears  to  have  continued,  not 
only  during  the  hfe  of  Moses,  but  also  under  Joshua, 
if  not  under  the  Judges.  See  Josh.  ix.  15 ;  xxiii. 
xxiv.  1,  32.     See  Sanhedrim. 

In  allusion  to  the  Jewish  elders,  the  ordinary  gov- 
ernors of  the  Christian  church  are  called  elders,  or 
presbyters,  and  are  the  same  as  bishops  or  overseers. 
Acts  XX.  17.  28  ;  Tit.  i.  5.  7. 

ELEALEH,  a  town  of  Reuben,  (Numb,  xxxii.  37.) 
placed  by  Eusebius  a  mile  from  Heshbon. 

I.  ELEAZAR,  the  third  son  of  Aaron,  (Exod. 
xxvii.  1.)  and  his  successor  as  high-priest,  entered 
the  land  of  promise  with  Joshua,  and  is  thought  to 
have  lived  there  about  twenty-five  years.  The  high- 
priesthood  continued  in  his  family  to  the  time  of  Eli, 
who  was  of  Ithamar's  family.  Eleazar  was  buried 
at  Gabaath,  [a  hill,]  belonging  to  Phinehas,  his  son, 
in  the  tribe  of  Epnraim,  Josh.  xxiv.  33. — II.  A  son 
of  Aminadab,  to  whose  care  the  ark  was  committed, 
when  sent  back  by  the  Philistines,  1  Sam.  vii.  1.  It 
is  believed  that  Eleazar  was  a  priest,  or  at  least  a 
Levite,  though  his  name  is  not  inserted  among  the 
Levites. — III.  One  of  the  three  gallant  men  who 
broke  through  the  camp  of  the  Philistines,  to  bring 
David  water  from  Bethlehem.  He  checked  an  army 
of  Philistines,  and  made  great  slaughter  of  them, 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  9 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  12, 16, 17.— IV.  Brother 
to  Judas  Maccabaeus,  1  Mac.  vi.  43. — V.  A  venerable 
old  man  of  Jerusalem,  who  suffered  death  under  the 
persecution,  and  in  the  presence  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes,  2  Mac.  vi.  vii.  1,  2. — VI.  Son  of  Onias  I.  and 
brother  of  Simon  surnamed  the  Just.  Simon  having 
left  his  son,  Onias,  too  young  to  be  high-priest,  Ele- 
azar exercised  this  charge  nineteen  years  in  his  stead  ; 
from  A.  M.  3727  to  3744.  There  are  several  others 
of  this  name  in  Scripture. 

ELECT,  ELECTION,  see  Predestination. 

ELECTA  was,  as  is  generally  beUeved,  a  lady  of 

Duality,  who  lived  near  Ephesus,  to  whom  John  ad- 
ressed  his  second  Epistle,  cautioning  her  and  her 
children  against  heretics,  who  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  his  incarnation.  Some  think  Electa, 
which  signifies  choseru,  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  an 
honorable  epithet ;  [elect  lady,  Eng.  trans.]  and  that 
the  Epistle  was  directed  to  a  church      The  same 


apofltle  salutes  Electa,  and  her  children,  in  his  third 
Epistle  ;  but  the  accounts  of  this  Electa  are  as  per- 
plexed as  those  of  the  former. 

EL-ELOHE-ISRAEL,  "  To  God  the  God  of  b- 
rad"  the  name  of  an  altar  built  by  Jacob  in  a  piece 
of  ground  which  he  bought  of  Hamor,  Shechem's 
father,  Gen.  xxxiii.  20. 

ELEPH,  a  town  of  Benjamin,  Josh,  xviii.  28. 

ELEPHANT,  the  largest  of  existing  quadrupeds, 
celebrated  for  his  sagacity,  faithfulness,  and  prudence, 
Calmet  is  of  opinion  that  the  behemoth  of  Job  xl.  is 
the  elephant ;  but  this  notion  is  generally  held  to  be 
untenable.     See  Behemoth. 

There  is  frequent  mention  of  elephants  in  the  books 
of  Maccabees;  because,  after  the  time  of  Alexander, 
they  were  much  used  in  the  armies  of  the  kings  of 
Syria  and  Egypt.  We  read,  in  1  Mac.  vi.  34,  that  the 
elephants  of  Antiochus  Eupator's  army  had  the  blood 
of  grapes  and  mulberries  shown  to  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  animating  them  to  the  combat,  and  to  accus- 
tom them  to  the  sight  of  blood.  In  3  Mac.  v.  we  see 
that  it  was  usual  to  intoxicate  them  by  wine  mixed 
with  incense,  with  the  design  that  they  should  crush 
the  Hebrews  to  death  under  their  feet. 

The  elephant  yielded  ivory,  which  is  first  mention- 
ed in  Scripture  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  If  the  forty- 
fifth  Psalm  were  written  before  the  Canticles,  and 
before  Solomon  had  constructed  his  royal  and  mag- 
nificent throne,  then  that  is  the  first  mention  of  this 
commodity.  It  is  spoken  of  as  decorating  those 
boxes  of  perfume,  which  contained  odors  employed 
to  exhilarate  the  king's  spirits:  "Ivory  palaces  by 
which  they  have  made  thee  glad."  The  application 
of  it  as  an  article  of  elegance,  appears  also  in  1  Kings 
X.  18,  where  the  throne  of  Solomon  is  described  as 
decorated  with  ivory,  and  inlaid  with  gold ; — the 
beauty  of  these  materials  relieving  the  splendor,  and 
heightening  the  lustre  of  each  other.  Ivory  is  here 
described  as  shmgadol,  "  great  tooth  ;" — which  shows 
clearly  that  it  was  imported  into  Palestine  in  the 
whole  tusk.  It  was,  however,  ill  described  as  a 
tooth ;  for  tooth,  properly  so  called,  it  is  not,  but  a 
weapon  of  defence,  not  unlike  the  tusk  of  a  wild- 
boar  ;  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  horns  of 
other  animals.  This  has  prompted  Ezekiel  to  use 
another  periphrasis  for  describing  it ;  and  he  calls  it 
"horns  of  tooth,"  xxvii.  15.  But  this  also  is  liable  to 
great  objection,  since  the  idea  of  horns  and  teeth,  to 
those  who  had  never  seen  an  elephant,  must  have 
been  very  confused,  if  not  contradictory.  The  com- 
bination, however,  is  ingenious ;  for  the  defences 
which  furnish  the  ivory  answer  the  purposes  of 
horns ;  while,  by  issuing  from  the  mouth,  they  are 
not  unaptly  Hkened  to  teeth,  which  they  are  called 
among  the  dealers,  who  know  perfectly  well  that  the 
elephant  has  teeth,  expressly  formed  for  mastication 
of  food ;  grinders  of  no  trifling  weight  and  dimen- 
sions. Bochart  was  desirous  of  finding  elephants 
themselves  in  Scripture,  and  inclined  to  read  1  Kings 
X.  22,  shen-kahahim  instead  of  shen-habbim ;  but  this 
is  much  better  broken  into  two  words,  s/ien,  tooth, 
and  habenim,  ebony  wood ;  for  which  we  have  the 
authority  of  Ezek.  xxvii.  15.  As  to  beds  and  houses 
of  ivory,  they  can  only  mean  beds  adorned,  not  con- 
structed, of  ivory.  (See  Beds,  ad  Jin.)  Indeed,  ivory 
in  every  state  is  unfit  for  any  use  requiring  firmness. 
See  IvoRT. 

ELEUTHERUS,  a  river  in  Syria,  which  rises  be- 
tween Libanus  and  Antihbanus.  After  watering  the 
valley  between  these  two  mountains,  it  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  1  Mac.  xi.  7 
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EI.EUTHEROPOLIS,  a  city  of  Judea,  which, 
though  not  iiientioiieci  in  the  sacred  writings,  must 
have  heeii  very  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Eusebiua 
and  Jerome.  It  was  an  episco[)al  city,  whence  theoe 
authors  estimated  the  distances  and  positions  of  other 
cities.  Josephus  says  it  was  twenty  miles  from  Je- 
rusalem, and  Antoninus  places  it  twenty-four  miles 
from  Askalou,  and  eighteen  from  Lydda.  Eusebius 
says  five  miles  from  Gath,  six  from  Lachish,  twenty- 
five  from  Gerar,  twenty  from  Jattir,  and  eight  from 
Keilah. 

I.  ELI,  the  last  of  our  Saviour^s  ancestors  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh,  Luke  iii.  23. 

II.  VAA^  my  God.  Our  Saviour  on  the  cross  cried, 
**  Eli,  I'^li,  ianui  sahacthani ;"  My  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me  ?  See  Psalm  xxii.  1  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  46. 

III.  ELI,  a  high-priest,  of  the  race  of  Ithamar, 
died  A.  M.  '2888,  having  l)een  forty  years  judge  of 
Israel,  1  Sam.  iv.  18.  He  succeeded  Abdon,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Sanmel  in  the  government;  but  in  the 
high -priesthood  by  his  third  son  Ahitub.  While  Eli 
judged  the  people,  Samson  was  the  deUverer  and  de- 
fender of  Israel.  How  Eh  came  to  possess  the  high- 
priesthood,  and  by  what  means  that  dignity  was 
"transferred  from  Eleazar's  family  to  tliat  of  Ithamar, 
from  which  Eli  was  descended,  we  are  not  informed. 
Some  believe  it  was  in  conseijuence  of  the  negligence, 
minority,  or  want  of  proper  qualifications,  of  Elea- 
zar's family.  Others,  that  this  dignity  was  bestowed 
on  Eli  as  judge  of  Israel.  That  it  was  not  done 
without  an  express  declaration  of  God's  will,  we  may 
gather  from  the  language  of  the  man  of  God,  1  Sam. 
ii.  27.  28.  Eli's  great  fault  was  his  negligence,  and 
his  indulgence  of  his  sons.  Instead  of  vigorously 
punishing  them,  and  removing  them  from  the  sacred 
ministry,  he  was  satisfied  with  gently  reprimanding 
them.  God  admonished  him  by  Samuel,  then  a 
child,  (iii.  1,  2,  3.)  but  he  only  replied,  "  It  is  the 
Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good."  God 
deferred  the  execution  of  his  vengeance  twenty-seven 
years,  but  at  length  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  the  sons 
of  Eli,  were  slain  by  the  Philistines ;  the  ark  of  the 
Lord  taken  ;  and  Eli  himself  hearing  the  melancholy 
news,  fell  backward  from  his  chair,  and  broke  his 
neck,  iv.  12.  18.  According  to  Josephus,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Ahitub,  his  grandson ;  but  others  say, 
by  Ahiah,  who  was  certainly  high-priest  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Saul's  reign,  xiv.  3. 

[That  Eli  wjis  of  the  house  of  Ithamar,  may  be 
deduced  from  1  Chr.  xxiv.  3,  "  Then  David  distributed 
them,  both  Zadok  of  the  sons  of  Eleazar,  and  Ahim- 
elech  of  the  sons  of  Ithamar."  This  Ahimelech  is 
the  same  as  the  Abiathar,  son  o^  Ahimelech,  who 
escaped  from  the  slaughter  of  the  priests  at  Nob, 
1  Sam.  xxii.  20,  seq.  (See  Ahimelech  and  Abiathar.) 
His  father  is  every  where  called  the  "son  of  Ahitub ;" 
more  properly  his  grandson,  1  Sam.  xiv.  3;  from 
which  same  passage  it  appears  that  this  Ahitub  was 
the  son  of  Phinehas,  and  therefore  grandson  of  Eli. 
Of  course,  the  Ahimelech  of  1  Chron.  xxiv.  3,  being 
of  the  race  of  Ithamar,  his  ancestor  Eli  was  also  of 
that  race.  With  the  above  account  corresponds  the 
Btatement  of  Josephus,  Antiq.  v.  11.  5.     R. 

I.  ELIAKIM,  son  of  Hilkiah,  steward  of  the 
household,  or  keeper  of  the  palace  under  king  Hez- 
ekiah,  2  Kings  xviii.  18. 

II.  ELIAKIM,  king  of  Judah,  sumamed  Jehoia- 
kim,  succeeded  his  brother  Jehoahaz,  and  did  evil 
before  the  Lord,  2  Kings  xxiii.  34,  35.     See  Jehoi- 

4KIM. 

ELI  AS.  see  Elijah. 


ELIASHIB,  a  high-priest,  of  the  race  of  Eleazar, 
who  succeeded  Joiakim,  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  A. 
M.  3550. 

ELIDAD,  son  of  Chislon,  of  Benjamin,  a  deputy,  ap- 
pointed to  divide  the  land  of  Canaan,  Num.  xxxiv.  21. 

I.  ELIEZER,  Abraham's  steward.  The  Mussul- 
mans call  him  Dameschack,  or  Daniascennis,  and 
believe  him  to  have  been  a  black  slave  given  to 
Abraham  by  Nimrod,  at  the  time  when  he  saw  him, 
by  virtue  of  the  name  of  God,  walking  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  flames,  (Ur,)  into  which  he  had  been 
cast  by  his  orders.  (See  Abraham.]  Abraham 
conceived  such  regard  for  Eliezer,  that  ne  gave  him 
the  superintendence  of  his  whole  family ;  and,  before 
the  birth  of  his  sons,  designed  him  for  his  heir. — 
When  Abraham  sent  Ehezer  into  Mesopotamia,  he 
compelled  him  to  swear  that  he  would  not  take  a 
Canaanite  for  a  wife  to  Isaac,  but  that  he  would  take 
one  from  among  his  relations.  Eliezer  went  to  the 
city  of  Nahor,  in  Mesopotamia ;  and  from  thence 
brought  Rebecca,  Gen.  xxiv. 

The  passage  (Gen.  xv.  2.i  in  which  Abraham 
speaks  of  Eliezer  as  his  heir,  has  greatly  peq)lexed 
commentators ;  it  stands  thus  in  our  translation,  "  I 
go  childless,  and  the  steward  of  my  house  is  this 
Eliezer,  of  Damascus;"  but  in  the  original  it  is,  "And 
the  son  of  possession  of  my  house,  is  this  Damascenor 
Eliezer,"  [i.  e.  he  who  will  possess  my  house,  my  prop- 
erty after  my  death.  In  t''€  next  verse,  the  Hebrew 
has  son  of  my  kousey  which  our  translators  have  i>rop- 
erly  given,  by  "one  born  in  my  house."  Eleazar 
might  have  been  a  relation  of  Abraham,  and  in  pros- 
pect his  heir.     R. 

What  is  meant  by  the  phrase,  "  son  of  my  house,'' 
which  has  been  the  stumbling-block  to  translators, 
is  shown  by  the  following  extracts; — "Since  the 
death  of  Ali  Bey,  the  Beys  and  the  Cachefs  who 
owed  their  promotion  to  his  house,  (that  is  to  say,  oj 
whom  he  had  been  the  patron:  among  the  Mamlouks, 
thefreedman  is  called  the  'child  of  the  house,')  had 
repined  in  secret,  at  seeing  all  the  authority  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  new  faction."  (Volney's  Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  153,  and  the  note.)  "He  had  so  multiplied 
and  advanced  his  freemen^  that  of  the  twenty- ibur 
Beys,  which  should  be  their  number,  no  less  than 
eight  were  of  his  household." — "At  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1757,  his  house,  that  is,  his  en- 
franchised slaves,  divided  among  themselves,  but 
united  against  all  others,  continued  to  give  the  law." 
(P.  112,  113.)  From  these  extracts  it  is  inferred,  that 
Eliezer,  a  Daniascena  by  descent,  had  been  bom  in 
the  house  of  Abraham,  or  had  been  purchased  by 
him,  and  had  behaved  so  well,  that  his  master  gave 
him  his  liberty,  and  at  length  promoted  him  to  the 
superintendence  of  all  his  property.  (See  a  similar 
occurrence  in  the  case ^of  Joseph,  Gen.  xxxix.  not  to 
quote  the  libertini,  or  freedmen  of  later  ages.)  On' 
the  decease  of  his  master,  this  chief  over  Abraham's 
property  would,  naturally  enough,  succeed  to  that 
})roperty  ;  for  who  could  be  his  competitor  ?  Whether 
Ehezer  might  live  so  long  as  to  be  again  mentioned, 
(Gen.  xxiv.  3.  "Abraham  said  unto  his  eldest  servant 
of  his  house,  that  ruled  over  all  that  he  had,^)  we 
know  not ;  by  his  fidelity,  he  seems  likely  to  have 
been  the  same  person,  and  it  is  usually  so  understood ; 
but  he  is  not  there  called  the  "  son  of  the  house,''^  pos- 
sibly, because  Abraham  had  now  sons  of  his  own 
bo<ly,  Ishmael  as  well  as  Isaac,  who  were  his  natural 
hwrs.  If  it  be  supposed  that  this  was  not  Eliezer, 
the  omission  of  his  name  in  the  history  may  counte- 
nance that  supposition. 
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II.  ELIEZER,  son  of  Moses  and  Zipporah,  born 
U3  Midian,  while  Moses  waa  in  that  country.  He 
bad  a  sou  named  Rehabiah^  Exod.  xviii.  4  ;  1  Chron. 
ixiii.  17.  Some  have  thought  that  what  is  related, 
(Exod.  iv.  24,  25.)  of  an  angel's  meeting  Moses, 
when  returning  to  Egypt,  is  to  be  understood,  as  if 
this  angel  intended  to  kill  Ehezer,  because  he  was 
not  circumcised.  The  Scripture  does  not  say,  ex- 
pressly, whom  the  angel  had  a  design  to  slay.  There 
are  several  other  persons  of  this  name  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

ELIHU,  one  of  Job's  friends,  descended  from  Na- 
hor,  (Job  xxxii.  2 ;  xxxiv.  1.)  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable characters  in  Scripture.  He  is  said  to  be 
of  Buz  ;  which,  as  the  name  of  a  place,  occurs  only 
once  in  Scripture,  (Jer.  xxv.  23.)  where  it  stands  in 
connection  with  Tema  and  Dedan,  towns  bordering 
on  Idumea.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  expressly  de- 
scribes him  as  a  relation  of  Abraham.  He  enters  the 
poem  so  late  as  chap,  xxxii.  and  opens  his  discourse 
with  great  modesty.  He  does  not  enlarge  on  any 
Bupposable  wickedness  in  Job,  as  having  brought  his 
present  distresses  on  him  ;  but  controverts  his  replies, 
his  inferences,  and  his  arguments.  He  observes  on 
the  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence,  which 
he  insists,  however  they  may  appear  to  mortals,  are 
full  of  wisdom  and  mercy ;  that  the  righteous  have 
their  share  of  prosperity  in  this  life,  no  less  than  the 
wicked  ;  that  God  is  supreme,  and  that  it  becomes  us 
to  acknowledge  and  submit  to  that  supremacy  ;  since 
"  the  Creator  wisely  rules  the  world  he  made  ;"  and 
he  draws  instances  of  benignity  from  the  constant 
wonders  of  creation,  of  the  seasons,  &c.  His  lan- 
guage is  copious,  glowing,  and  sublime ;  and  it  de- 
serves notice,  that  Elihu  does  not  appear  to  have  of- 
fended God  by  his  sentiments ;  nor  is  any  sacrifice 
of  atonement  commanded  for  him  as  for  the  other 
speakers  in  the  poem.  It  is  more  than  pardonable, 
that  the  character  of  Elihu  has  been  thought  figura- 
tive of  a  personage  interposed  between  God  and  man 
— a  Mediator — one  speaking  "  without  terrors,"  and 
not  disposed  to  overcharge  mankind.  This  senti- 
ment may  have  had  its  influence  on  the  acceptability 
and  preservation  of  the  book  of  Job. 

ELIJAH,  or  Elias,  a  prophet,  of  Tishbe,  beyond 
Jordan,  in  Gilead,  was  raised  up  by  God,  to  oppose 
idolatry,  particularly  the  worship  of  Baal,  which  Jez- 
ebel and  Ahab  supported  in  Israel.  Elijah  is  intro- 
duced as  delivering  an  unwelcome  message  to  Ahab  : 
"  As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom  I 
stand,  there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years, 
but  according  to  my  word."  1  Kings  xvii.  1.  Hav- 
ing delivered  this  prediction,  the  Lord  commanded 
him  to  conceal  himself  beyond  Jordan,  near  the  brook 
Cherith,  where  the  ravens  brought  him  food.  After 
a  time,  the  brook  which  had  supplied  him  with  wa- 
ter being  dried  up,  God  sent  him  to  Zarephath,  a 
city  of  Sidon.  Here  he  met  a  widow,  whose  cruse 
of  oil  and  barrel  of  meal  were  miraculously  the  means 
of  supporting  the  prophet,  herself,  and  her  son,  for  a 
period  of  two  years.  During  Elijah's  abode  with 
this  woman,  her  son  died,  and  she,  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  entreated  the  ussisumce  and  interposition 
of  the  prophet.  Elijah,  move<l  by  her  sorrow,  took 
the  child  in  his  arms,  and  cried  to  the  Lord  for  the 
restitution  of  its  life.  His  prayer  was  heard,  and  the 
child  restored,  ver.  2 — 24.  During  the  time  that 
Elijah  dwelt  at  Zarephath,  the  famine  prevaihng  at 
Samaria,  Ahab  sent  people  throughout  the  country 
to  seek  pasturage  for  the  cattle.  Obadiah,  an  ofiicer 
of  the  king's  household,  being   thus  employed,  the 


prophet  met  him,  and  directed  him  to  tell  Ahab  thai 
Elijah  was  there.  The  king  came  and  reproached 
him,  88  the  troubler  of  Israel ;  but  Elijah  retorted  the 
charge  on  him,  and  on  his  iniquities,  and  proposed  a 
sacrifice  to  be  openly  oflfered,  which  should  deter- 
mine between  Jehovah  and  Baal.  Ahab  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  convened  the  people  of  Israel, 
with  400  of  the  prophets  of  Baal.  The  latter  sacri- 
ficed, prayed,  and  cut  themselves,  but  no  answer  w;is 
given  to  them.  Elijah  ridiculed  their  folly  with  bit- 
ter irony,  and  then  offered  his  own  sacrifice  and 
prayer.  His  sacrifice  being  consumed  by  fire  from 
the  Lord,  all  the  people  fell  on  their  faces,  crying, 
"  The  Lord  he  is  the  God."  Elijah  then  ordered  the 
people  to  slay  the  prophets  of  Baal,  according  to  the 
law,  and  his  directions  v/ere  promptly  obeyed.  After 
this,  the  prophet  promised  rain,  which  fell  inmiedi- 
ately,  ch.  xviii.  Jezebel,  wife  of  Ahab,  being  inform- 
ed that  Elijah  had  caused  the  prophets  of  her  god  to 
be  put  to  death,  threatened  him,  that  on  the  following 
day  his  life  should  be  sacrificed  for  theirs.  The 
prophet  therefore  fled  to  Beer-sheba,  in  the  south  of 
Judah,  and  from  thence  into  Arabia  Petrtea.  In  this 
journey  he  was  again  miraculously  supported  during 
forty  days  and  forty  nights,  until  he  came  to  Horeb, 
the  mount  of  God.  Having  taken  up  his  abode  in  a 
cave,  the  Lord  inquired,  "What  dost  thou  here, 
Elijah  ?"  The  prophet  complained  of  Israel's  apos- 
tasy ;  but  the  Lord  gave  him  tokens  of  his  presence 
— a  tempest,  an  earthquake,  a  fire,  a  still  small  voice. 
Elijah  covered  his  face  in  his  mantle  ;  and  the  Lord 
again  inquired,  "  What  dost  thou  here,  Elijah  ?"  to 
which  he  answered  as  before.  He  was  then  desired 
to  return  to  the  wilderness  of  Damascus,  and  anoint 
Hazael  king  over  Syria,  Jehu  king  over  Israel  and 
Elisha,  his  disciple,  to  succeed  himself  The  de- 
sponding prophet  was  also  encouraged  by  being  in- 
formed that  God  had  reserved  seven  thousand  in 
Israel,  who  had  not  bowed  their  knees  to  Baal.  De- 
parting from  mount  Horeb,  Elijah  went  into  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  anointed  Elisha  to  the  prophet- 
ic office,  1  Kings  xix. 

Some  years  aff;er  this,  Ahab  having  seized  Naboth'a 
vineyard,  Elijah  reproached  him  with  his  crime ;  and 
warned  him  of  his  own  and  Jezebel's  violent  deaths, 
ch.  xxi.  xxii.  38.  On  another  occasion,  Ahaziah,  king 
of  Israel,  who  had  fallen  from  the  platform  of  his 
house,  having  sent  to  consult  Baal-zebub,  the  god  of 
Ekron,  whether  he  should  recover,  Elijah  met  the 
messengers,  reproached  this  criminal  idolatry,  and 
foretold  the  death  of  the  king.  By  the  description 
given  of  his  person,  Ahaziah  knew  it  to  be  Elijah, 
and,  enraged  at  the  prophet's  boldness,  sent  to  him  a 
captain,  with  fifty  men,  to  ap})rehend  him.  These 
being  destroyed  by  fire  fn)m  heaven,  and  also  a  sec- 
ond fifty,  the  third  captam  entreated  him  to  respect 
his  life  and  his  people's  liv^es.  The  prophet  accom- 
panied him  to  the  king,  again  denounced  the  divine 
displeasure,  and  foretold  his  speedy  death,  2  Kings  L 

Understanding  by  revelation,  tnat  God  would  soon 
translate  him  out  of  this  world,  Elijah  was  desirous 
to  conceal  it  from  Elisha,  but  his  companion  refused 
to  leave  him.  In  passing  the  Jordan,  the  prophet 
took  his  mantle  and  struck  the  waters  with  it,  which 
divided,  and  they  passed  over  on  dry  ground.  He 
then  said  to  Elisha,  "Ask  what  I  shall  do  for  thee  be- 
f  )re  I  be  taken  away  from  thee.''  "  I  pray  tnee, '  sai  j. 
Elisha,  "  let  a  double  portion  of  thy  spirit  be  upon 
me ;"  that  is,  obtain  the  gift  of  prophecy  from  God 
for  me,  in  the  same  measure  that  thou  possessest  it 
i'vT  uouble  may  signifv  like  •    or,  give  me  a  double 
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share  of  thine  inheritance,  a  double  portion  of  thy 
epirit,  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  of  miracles,  in  a  de- 
gree double  to  what  I  now  possess : — the  portion  of 
the  first-born.  "  Thou  hast  asked  a  hard  thing," 
said  Elijah,  "nevertheless,  if  thou  see  me  when  1 
am  taken  from  thee,  it  shall  be  so  unto  thee ;  but  if 
not,  it  shall  not  be  so."  As  they  continued  their 
journey,  a  chariot  and  horses  of  fire  suddenly  sepa- 
rated them,  and  Elijah  was  carried  in  a  whirlwind 
up  to  heaven,  Elisha  receiving  his  mantle,  ii.  1 — 12. 

Eight  years  after  the  miraculous  ascension  of 
Elijah,  a  letter  of  reproof,  admonition,  and  threaten- 
ing, was  brought  from  the  prophet  to  Jehoram  king 
of  Judah.  Some  believe,  that  this  was  written  by 
Elijah,  after  his  translation ;  others,  that  it  was  sent 
before  that  event,  or  that  Jehoram  dreamed  of  it. 
May  it  not  have  been  written  prophetically  by  Elijah 
before  his  death,  but  laid  by,  with  orders  not  to  be 
produced  till  a  certain  lime,  or  under  certain  events? 

The  author  of  Ecclesiasticus  has  an  encomium  on 
the  memory  of  this  prophet,  (chap,  xlviii.)  and  Mala- 
chi  foretells  the  appearance  of  Elijah  before  "  the 
coming  of  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord." 
Our  Saviour  informs  us,  (Matt.  xi.  14  ;  xvii.  10 — 12.) 
that  this  was  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  John  the 
Baptist.  The  evangelists  relate,  that  at  the  transfig- 
uration of  our  Saviour,  Elijah  and  Moses  both 
appeared  and  conversed  with  him  concerning  his 
future  passion,  Matt.  xvii.  3 ;  Mark  ix.  3  ;  Luke  ix.  30. 
Many  of  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's  time  believed  him 
to  be  Elijah  risen  fi*om  the  dead.  Matt.  xvi.  14 ; 
Mark  vi.  15  ;  Luke  ix.  8. 

ELIM,  the  seventh  encampment  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness,  where  they  found  twelve  fountains,  and 
seventy  palm-trees,  Exod.  xv.  27.     See  Exodus. 

ELIMELECH,  of  Bethlehem,  husband  of  Naomi, 
oy  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion. 
During  a  great  famine  he  retired  with  his  wife  and 
children  into  the  country  of  Moab,  where  he  died 
after  ten  years,  Ruth  i.  1,  &c.     See  Naomi,  Ruth. 

ELIONEUS,  a  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  who  suc- 
ceeded Matthias,  son  of  Ananus,  (A.  M.  4047,)  and 
was  the  next  year  succeeded  by  Simon  Cantharus. 

I.  ELIPHAZ,  son  of  Esau  and  Adah,  Gen.  xxxvi. 
10.  He  had  five  sons,  Teman,  Omah,  Zepho,  Gra- 
tam,  and  Kenaz,  ver.  11. 

II.  ELIPHAZ,  one  of  Job's  friends,  probably 
a  descendant  of  Eliphaz,  son  of  Esau,  Job  iv. 
1.  He  was  of  Teman,  in  Idumea,  (Jer.  xlix.  7. 
20,  Ezek.  XXV.  13;  Amos  i.  11,  12;  Obad.  8,  9,J 
and  in  the  Greek  versions  of  the  poem,  is  described 
as  king  of  his  city.  His  natural  temper,  as  appears 
by  his  speeches,  was  mild  and  modest ;  he  makes 
the  first  reply  to  the  complaints  of  Job ;  argues  that 
the  truly  good  are  never  entirely  forsaken  by  Provi- 
dence, but  that  exemplary  punishments  may  justly 
be  inflicted  for  secret  sins.  He  denies  that  any  man 
is  innocent,  censures  Job  for  asserting  his  freedom 
fi*om  guilt,  and  exhorts  him  to  confess  his  concealed 
iniquities,  as  a  probable  means  of  alleviating  their 
punishment.  His  arguments  are  well  supported,  but 
DC  is  declared,  at  the  close  of  the  poem,  to  have 
taken  erroneous  views  of  the  divine  dispensations ; 
and  Job  oflfers  a  sacrifice  on  his  account. 

ELISABETH,  the  wife  of  Zachariah,and  mother 
of  John  the  Baptist,  was  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron, 
or  the  race  of  the  priests,  Luke  i.  5.  An  angel  fore- 
told to  her  husband  Zachariah  the  birth  of  John, 
and  Zachariah  returning  home,  Elisabeth  conceived. 
During  five  months  she  concealed  the  fav  r  God  had 
Sranted  her ;  but  the  anerel  Gabriel  disco  ered  to  the 


Virgin  Mary  this  miraculous  conception,  as  an  aBsur 
ance  of  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  by  herself.  (See 
Annunciation.)  Mary  visited  her  cousin  Elisabeth, 
and  when  she  saluted  her,  the  child  with  which 
Elisabeth  was  pregnant  leaped  in  her  womb.  When 
her  child  was  circumcised,  she  named-  him  John ; 
according  to  previous  instructions  from  her  husband^ 
Luke  i.  39—63. 

ELISEUS,  the  same  as  Elisha,  in  the  English 
Trans,  of  the  New  Testament 

I.  ELISHA,  son  of  Shaphat,  and  Elijah's  disciple 
and  successor  in  the  prophetic  office,  was  of  Abel- 
meholah,  1  Kings  xix.  16.  Elijah  having  received 
God's  command  to  anoint  Elisha  as  a  prophet,  came 
to  Abel-meholah,  and  finding  Elisha  ploughing  with; 
twelve  pair  of  oxen,  he  threw  his  mantle  over  him. 
Elisha  left  his  oxen,  and  accompanied  Elijah,  chap. 
xix.  19 — 21.  We  have  observed  in  the  article  Eli- 
jah, that  Ehsha  was  accompanying  his  master,  when 
the  Lord  took  him  up  in  a  whirlwind ;  and  that  he 
inherited  Elijah's  mantle,  with  a  double  portion  of 
his  spirit.  He  smote  the  Jordan  and  divided  the 
stream  ;  and  cured  the  water  of  a  rivulet  near  Jeri- 
cho. Going  afterwards  to  Bethel,  the  children  of 
the  place  ridiculed  him,  and  Elisha  cursing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  two  bears  came  out  of  a 
neighboring  forest,  and,  as  Calmet  says,  devoured 
two  and  forty  of  them,  2  Kings  ii.  14 — ^24.  This, 
however,  is  not  credible.  Surely  one  child  had  ful 
ly  satisfied  the  hunger  of  one  bear.  Happily  our 
own  translation  keeps  clear  of  this  error,  and  renders 
"  two  she-bears  tare  these  children," — not  limb  from 
Umb;  not  "to  death  with  blood  and  groans,  and 
tears ;"  but  scratched,  clawed,  wounded,  tare  them, 
as  the  Hebrew  root  (^,-53)  signifies. 

The  kings  of  Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom,  having 
taken  the  field  against  the  king  of  Moab,  who  hat 
revolted  from  Israel,  were  in  danger  of  perishing  by 
want  of  water ;  but,  according  to  the  words  of  Elisha, 
they  received  a  miraculous  supply,  2  Kings  iii.  13— 
17.  The  widow  of  one  of  the  prophets  being  re- 
duced to  great  distress,  and  lamenting  that  a  creditor 
of  her  husband  was  determined  to  take  her  two  sons, 
and  sell  them  for  slaves,  Elisha  multiplied  the  oil  in 
her  house  so  abundantly,  that  by  its  produce  she  was 
enabled  to  discharge  the  debt,  iv.  1 — 7.  Elisha  went 
frequently  to  Shunem,  where  a  certain  matron  gave 
him  enteitainment ;  aud  as  she  had  no  child,  the 
prophet  promised  her  a  son.  His  prediction  was 
accomplished,  but  some  years  afterwards,  the  child 
died,  and  Elisha  restored  him  to  Ufe,  verses  8 — 37. 
At  Gilgal  during  a  great  famine,  he  corrected  the^ 
deleterious  effects  of  a  poisonous  mess  of  pottage, 
ver.  38 — 41.  Naaman,  suffering  under  a  "leprosy, 
was  directed  by  Ehsha  to  wash  in  the  Jordan,  by 
which  he  was  perfectly  healed.  The  king  of  Assyr- 
ia being  at  war  with  the  king  of  Israel,  could  not 
imagine  how  all  his  designs  were  discovered  by  the 
enemy,  but  being  told  that  the  prophet  Elisha  reveal- 
ed every  thing,  he  sent  troops  to  seize  him  at  Dothan. 
Ehsha,  however,  struck  them  with  blindness,  and  led 
them  into  the  very  city  of  Samaria.  There  he 
prayed  to  God  to  open  their  eyes ;  gave  them  meat 
and  drink,  and  sent  them  back  to  their  master,  chap, 
vi.  8 — 23.  Some  time  after,  Benhadad,  king  of 
Syria,  besieged  Samaria,  and  the  famine  became 
extreme.  Elisha  promised  abundance  by  the  next 
day  ;  and  his  prediction  was  verified  by  the  flight 
of  the  Syrians,  2  Kings  vi.  vii. 

The  Lord  having  determined  to  remove  Jehoram 
from  the  throne  of  Israel,  and  to  transfer  the  Bcentre 
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A}  Jehu,  ElishA  sent  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
to  anoint  hhn  king,  chap.  ix.  Some  time  afterwards, 
Ehsha  fell  sick,  and  Joash  king  of  Israel  came  to 
visit  him.  The  prophet  desired  him  to  bring  a  bow 
and  arrows,  and  bidding  him  to  let  fly  an  arrow,  said, 
"This  is  the  arrow  of  the  Lord's  deUverance  ;  thou 
ahalt  smite  the  Syrians  in  Aphek."  Ehsha  desired 
him  again  to  shoot,  which  he  did  three  times,  and 
then  stopped.  The  man  of  God  said,  "  Thou  shouldst 
have  smi<^t*^n  five  or  six  times,  then  hadst  thou  con- 
sumed Syria ;  whereas,  now  thou  shalt  smite  Syria 
but  thrice,"  chap.  xiii.  14 — 19.  This  sign  was  ac- 
complished in  the  event,  ver.  25. 

After  the  death  of  Elisha,  a  band  of  Moabites  in- 
vaded the  land  ;  and  some  Israelites,  going  to  bury 
a  man  in  a  field,  saw  them,  and,  being  terrified,  threw 
the  body  hastily  into  Elisha's  grave.  The  body  hav- 
ing touched  his  remains,  received  life,  and  the  man 
stood  up,  ver.  20,  21.  This  is  noticed  Ecclesiasticus 
xlviii.  13,  in  the  encomium  on  Elisha. 

II.  ELISHA,  the  fountain  of,  rises  two  bow-shots 
from  mount  Quarantania,  and  runs  through  the  plain 
of  Jericho,  into  the  Jordan  ;  passing  south  of  Gilgal, 
and  dividing  into  several  streams.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  fountain  whose  waters  were  sweetened  by  Eli- 
sha, 2  Kings  ii.  19 — ^22.     See  Jericho. 

ELISHAH,  son  of  Javan,  (Gen.  x.  4.)  from  whom 
the  isles  of  Elishah  are  named,  (Ezek.  xx\di.  7.)  is 
beheved  to  have  peopled  Elis  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
We  find  there  the  province  of  Ehs,  and  a  country 
called  Alisium,  by  Homer.  Ezekiel,  above,  speaks 
of  the  purple  of  Elishah,  brought  to  Tyre.  The 
fish  used  in  dyeing  purple  were  caught  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Eurotas,  and  the  ancients  frequently  speak  of 
the  purple  of  Laconia. 

ELISHAPHAT,  son  of  Zichri,  assisted  Jehoiada 
the  high-priest  to  enthrone  the  young  king  Joash,  2 
Chron.  xxiii.  1,  &c. 

ELISHEBA,  daughter  of  Amminadab,  and  wife 
of  Aaron.  Mother  of  Nadab,  Abihu,  Eleazar,  and 
Ithamar,  Exod.  vi.  23. 

ELISHUA,  son  of  David,  bom  at  Jerusalem,  2 
Sam.  v.  15. 

ELIUD,  son  of  Achim,  and  father  of  Eleazar.  In 
the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  Matt.  i.  14,  15. 

I.  ELIZAPHAN,  son  of  Uzziel,  uncle  of  Aaron, 
and  head  of  the  family  of  Kohath,  Numb.  iii.  30. 
Moses  commanded  EHzaphan  to  carry  the  corpses  of 
Nadab  and  Abihu  out  of  the  camp.  Lev.  x.  4. 

II.  ELIZAPHAN,  son  of  Pamach,  of  Zebulun,  a 
deputy  appointed  to  divide  the  land.  Numb,  xxxiv.  25. 

I.  ELKANAH,  {God  created^)  second  son  of  Ko- 
rah,  Exod.  vi.  24;  1  Chron.  vi.  26. 

II.  ELKANAH,  father  of  the  prophet  Samuel ; 
1  Sam.  i.  1.  Several  others  of  the  same  name  are 
mentioned  in  1  Chron.  vi.  and  other  places. 

ELKOSH,  a  village  in  Galilee,  the  birth  place  of 
the  prophet  Nahum,  Nah.  i.  1.  It  was  shown  in 
Jerome's  time,  but  almost  in  ruins.  Theophylact 
says  it  is  beyond  Jordan. 

ELLASAR.  There  was  a  city  (mentioned  by 
Stephanus,  de  Urbibus)  called  Ellas,  in  Ccele-Syria, 
on  the  borders  of  Arabia,  where  Arioch,  one  of  the 
confederate  kings,  (Gen.  xiv.  9.)  perhaps  commanded. 

ELM.  This  word  occurs  but  once  in  the  English 
Bible ;  (Hos.  iv.  13.)  but  the  Heb.  hSn,  alth,  is  in  every 
other  place  rendered  oak,  which  see. 

ELN.\THAN,  son  of  Achbor,  and  father  of  Ne- 
husta,  mother  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah.  He 
opposed  the  king's  burning  of  Jeremiah's  prophe- 
cies; and  was  sent   into  Egypt   to  bring  back   the 


prophet   fJrijah,  Jer.  xxvi.  22 ;  xxxvi.  12 ;  2  Kings 
xxiv.  8. 

ELOAH,  or  Elohim,  one  of  the  names  of  God. 
Angels,  princes,  great  men,  judges,  and  even  false 
gods,  are  sometimes  called  Elohim.  The  connection 
of  the  discourse  assists  us  in  determining  the  proper 
meaning  of  this  word  where  it  occurs.  It  is  the 
same  as  Eloah ;  one  being  singular,  the  other  plural. 
Nevertheless,  Elohim  is  generally  construed  in  the 
singular,  particularly  when  the  true  God  is  spoken 
of;  when  false  gods  are  spoken  of,  it  is  rather  con- 
strued in  the  plural. 

[The  Hebrew  word  Eloah  comes  from  the  verb 
n'^N,  to  venerate^  adore,  and  signifies,  therefore,  object 
of  adoration.  It  is  the  same  in  all  the  Semitish  lan- 
guages, e.  g.  it  is  the  Allah  of  the  Arabians.  The 
name  Jehovah,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  the 
ineffable  name  of  God.     See  Jehovah.     R. 

The  Jewish  critics  find  great  mysteries  in  some  of 
these  words,  Eloi,  Elolii,  Elohim,  &c.  which  are 
always  written  full,  while  others  are  written  deficient, 
as  with  the  >  {yod)  or  without  it ;  with  the  i  {vau)  or 
without  it  They  observe,  too,  that  some  of  the  let- 
ters of  the  name  Jehovah,  are  added  to  Sn,  God, 
but  not  all  at  the  same  time  ;  also,  that  Jehovah  is 
sometimes  pointed  with  the  vowel  points  of  Elohim, 
but  Elohim  never  with  the  vowel  points  of  Jehovah* 
Whether  the  word  Elohim  be  singular  or  plural,  ad- 
jective or  substantive,  or  whether  it  have  any  root  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  they  are  not  agreed. 

I.  ELON,  a  grove  of  oaks ;  Elon-Mamre,  Elon- 
More,  Elon-Beth-Chanan,  the  grove,  or  oak,  of 
Mamre,  &c. — II.  A  city  of  Dan,  Josh.  xix.  43. — III. 
The  Hittite,  father  of  Bashemath,  wife  of  Esau, 
Gen.  xxvi.  34. — IV.  Chief  of  a  family  of  Zebulun, 
Numb.  xxvi.  26.  V.  A  judge  of  Israel,  who  suc- 
ceeded Ibzan,  and  was  succeeded  by  Abdon,  Judg. 
xii.  10.  He  was  of  Zebulun,  and  judged  Israel  ten 
years ;  from  A.  M.  2830,  to  2840. 

ELTEKEH,  a  city  of  Dan,  given  to  the  Levites 
of  Kohath's  family,  Josh.  xix.  44 ;  xxi.  23. 

ELTEKON,  a  town  of  Judah,  on  the  confines  ot 
Benjamm,  Josh.  xv.  59. 

ELTOLAD,  a  town  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  30,)  given 
to  Simeon,  Josh.  xix.  4. 

ELUL,  one  of  the  Hebrew  months,  (Neh.  vi.  15.) 
answering  nearly  to  August,  O.  S.  having  only  twen- 
ty-nine days.  It  was  the  twelfth  month  of  the  civil 
year,  and  the  sixth  of  the  ecclesiastical.  Others  sup- 
pose it  to  have  included  the  time  from  the  new  moon 
of  September  to  that  of  October. 

ELYMAIS,  the  capital  of  Elam,  or  the  ancient 
country  of  the  Persians.  1  Mac.  vi.  1.  informs  us, 
that  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  understanding  there  were 
very  great  treasures  in  the  temple  at  Elymais,  deter- 
mined to  plunder  it ;  but  the  citizens  resisted  him 
successfully.  2  Mac.  ix.  2.  calls  this  city  Persepolis, 
probably  because  it  formerly  had  been  the  capital  of 
Persia ;  for  Persepolis  and  Elymais  were  very  differ- 
ent cities ;  the  former  situated  on  the  Araxes,  the  lat- 
ter on  the  Eulaeus.  The  temple  which  Antiochus 
designed  to  pillage  was  that  of  the  goddess  Nannsea, 
according  to  Maccabees ;  Appian  says  a  temple  of 
Venus ;  Polybius,  Diodorus,  Josephus,  and  Jerome, 
say  a  temple  of  Diana.     See  Parthians. 

ELYMiEANS.  Judith  i.  6.  mentions  Arioch  king 
of  the  Elyma^ans ;  that  is,  probably,  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Persia. 

ELYMAS,  see  Bar-Jesus. 

ELZABAD,  one  of  the  thirty  gallant  men  in  Da- 
vid's army,  1  Chron.  xii.  12. 
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EMBALMING.  The  ancient  Egyptians  and  He- 
brews embalaied  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Joseph  or- 
dered the  embalming  of  his  father  Jacob ;  and  his 
physicians,  employed  in  this  work,  were  forty  days, 
the  usual  time,  about  it.  Some  think  that  embalm- 
ing became  necessary  in  Egypt  in  consequence  of 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  whose  waters  overflow- 
ing all  the  flat  country  nearly  two  months,  obliged 
tlie  people  all  this  while  to  keep  their  dead  in  their 
houses,  or  to  remove  them  to  rocks  and  eminences, 
which  were  often  very  distant.  To  which  we  may 
add,  that  bodies  buried  before  the  inundation  might 
be  thrown  up  by  it;  a  sandy  moist  soil  not  being 
strong  enough  to  retain  them  against  the  action  of  the 
water. 

When  a  man  died,  a  coffin  was  made  proportion- 
ed to  the  stature  and  quality  of  the  dead  person,  and 
to  the  price,  in  which  there  was  a  great  diversity. 
The  upper  exterior  of  the  coffin  represented  the 
person  who  was  to  be  enclosed  in  it.  A  man  of 
condition  was  distinguished  by  the  figure  on  the 
cover  of  the  coffin  ;  suitable  paintings  and  embellish- 
ments were  generally  added.  The  embaliuers'  prices 
Taried ;  the  highest  was  a  talent,  $1600 ;  twenty 
tnina  was  moderate;  the  lowest  price  was  small. 
The  process  of  embalming  dead  bodies  among  the 
Egyptians  was  as  follows : — A  dissector,  with  a  very 
sharp  Ethiopian  stone,  made  an  incision  on  the  left 
■ide,  and  hurried  away  instantly  because  the  relations 
of  the  deceased,  who  were  present,  took  up  stones, 
and  pursued  him  as  a  wicked  wretch,  who  had  dis- 
fiffured  the  dead.  The  embalmers,  who  were  look- 
ed upon  as  sacred  officers,  drew  tlie  brains  through 
the  nostrils  with  a  hooked  piece  of  iron,  and  filled 
the  skull  with  astringent  drugs ;  they  drew  all  the 
bowels,  except  the  heart  and  kidneys,  through  the 
hole  in  the  left  side,  and  washed  them  in  palm  wine, 
and  other  strong  and  astringent  drugs.  The  body 
was  anointed  with  oil  of  cedar,  myrrh,  cinnamon, 
&c.  about  thirty  days,  so  that  it  was  preserved  en- 
tire, without  putrefaction,  without  losing  its  hair, 
and  without  contracting  any  disagreeable  smell ;  and 
was  then  put  into  salt  for  about  forty  days.  Hence, 
when  Moses  says  that  forty  days  were  employed  in 
embalming  Jacob,  we  understand  him  of  the  forty 
days  of  his  continuing  in  the  salt  of  nitre  ;  not  in- 
cluding the  thirty  days  engaged  in  the  previous  cer- 
emonies, so  that,  in  the  whole,  they  mourned  seventy 
days  for  him  in  Egypt ;  as  Moses  observes. 

The  body  was  afterwards  taken  out  of  the  salt, 
washed,  wrapped  up  in  linen  swaddling-bands  dipped 
in  myrrh,  and  closed  with  a  gum,  which  the  Egyp- 
tians used  instead  of  glue.  It  was  then  restored  to 
tlie  relations,  who  enclosed  it  in  a  coffin,  and  kept  it 
in  their  houses,  or  deposited  it  in  a  tomb.  Great 
numbers  of  mummies  have  recently  been  found  in 
Egypt,  in  chambers  or  subterraneous  vaults. 

Those  who  could  not  defray  such  expenses  as  this 
process  involved,  contented  themselves  with  infusing, 
by  a  syringe,  through  the  fundament,  a  liquor  ex- 
tracted from  the  cedar,  which  they  left  there,  and 
wrapt  up  the  body  in  salt  of  nitre.  This  oil  preyed 
on  trie  intestines,  so  that  when  they  took  it  out,  the 
intestines  came  along  with  it  dried,  but  not  putrefied. 
The  l>ody,  being  enclosed  in  nitre,  became  dry.  The 
poor  sometimes  cleansed  the  inside  by  hijecting  a 
liquor,  after  which  they  put  the  body  into  nitre  for 
seventy  days  to  dry  it.  A  recent  discovery  in  Egypt 
informs  us,  that  the  common  people  of  that  country 
were  embalmed  by  means  of  a  bitumen,  a  cheap 
•Material,  and  easily  maoa^^.     With  this  the  corpse 


and  its  envelopes  were  smeared,  with  more  or  less 
care  and  diligence.  Sepulchres  have  been  opened, 
in  which  tliousands  of  bodies  have  been  deposited  in 
rows,  one  on  another,  without  coffins,  preserved  in 
this  manner. 

It  is  observed  concerning  Joseph,  that  he  was  em- 
balmed, and  put  into  a  coffin,  in  Egypt,  (Gen.  1. 26.) 
but  the  LXX,  who  lived  in  Egypt,  by  translating  thia 
coffin  ooijog,  seem  to  allude  to  a  stone  receptacle, 
sarcophagus,  for  the  whole,  including  the  mummy 
chest,  or  proper  coffin ;  so  that  at  the  departure  of 
the  people  from  Egypt,  they  had  only  to  take  the 
mummy,  with  its  case  or  coffin,  out  of  this  stone  re- 
ceptacle, or  tomb,  in  which  it  had  been  preserved, 
and  by  which  it  had  been  distinguished ;  and  thia 
being  a  public  monument  known  to  all,  they  were 
sure  the  body  they  carried  with  them  was  that  of  the 
patriarch  Joseph,  and  of  no  other  person. 

Scripture  mentions  the  embalming  of  Joseph,  of 
king  Asa,  and  of  our  Saviour.  Joseph  doubtlesfc 
was  embalmed  after  the  Egyptian  manner,  as  he  died 
in  Egypt.  Asa  was  embalmed,  or  rather  burnt,  in  a 
particular  manner.  The  Hebrew  is  literally,  "  They 
laid  him  in  the  bed  which  they  had  filled  with  sweet 
odors,  and  divers  kind  of  spices ;  and  they  burnt 
odors  for  him  with  an  exceeding  great  burning ;"  (2 
Chron.  xvi.  14.)  as  if  these  spices  had  been  burnt 
near  his  body.  But  the  generality  of  interpreters 
believe,  that  he  was  burnt  with  spices  in  a  bed  ol 
state,  similar  to  the  Roman  emperors  in  later  times. 
It  seems  certain,  that  dead  bodies,  of  kings  particu- 
larly, were  sometimes  burnt ;  and  we  know  noi 
whether  the  custom  were  not  derived  from  this  in- 
stance of  Asa.  Scripture  notices  of  Jehoram,  that 
"  his  people  made  no  burning  for  him  like  the  burn- 
ing of  his  fathers,"  2  Chron.  xxi.  19.  Jeremial 
promises  king  Zedekiah,  "  According  to  the  burnint 
of  thy  fathers,  so  shall  they  burn  odors  for  thee.' 
The  body  of  Saul  was  burnt  after  it  had  been  taker 
down  from  the  walls  of  Bethsan ;  but  this  was, 
probably,  because  of  its  state  of  corruption. 

As  to  the  embalming  of  our  Saviour,  the  evangel- 
ists inform  us,  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  haviuj^ 
obtained  his  body,  brought  a  white  sheet  to  wrap  ii 
in ;  and  that  Nicodemus  purchased  a  hundred 
pounds  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  with  which  they  em- 
balmed him,  and  put  him  into  Joseph's  own  unfinish- 
ed sepulchre,  cut  in  a  rock.  They  could  not  ust 
more  ceremony,  because  the  night  came  on,  and  th« 
sabbath  was  just  beginning.  Nevertheless,  the  wo 
men  who  had  followed  him  from  Galilee  designed  t( 
embalm  him  more  perfectly  at  better  opportunitj 
and  leisure  ;  they  remarked  the  place  and  manner  o 
his  sepulchre,  and  bought  spices  for  their  purpose 
They  rested  all  the  sabbath-day,  and  on  the  first  dai 
of  the  week,  early  in  the  morning,  they  went  to  th< 
sepulchre,  but  could  not  execute  their  design,  ou 
Lord  having  risen  from  the  dead.  He  had  only  beei 
rubbed  with  myrrh  and  aloes,  wraj^^ed  up  in  swad 
dling-bands,  and  buried  in  a  great  sheet,  his  fac< 
covered  with  a  napkin.  This  is  what  we  observe  oi 
comparing  the  [)assages  of  John.  We  see  bandage 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  account  of  Lazarus's  resur 
rection,  with  this  diffiM-ence,  that  there  is  no  mentioi 
of  spices.     John  xix.  40  ;  xx.  5.     See  Burial. 

EMERALD,  a  precious  stone,  of  a  green  color 
in  Latin,  STnanigdiis ;  which  signifies  rather  a  genu 
of  precious  stpnes  including  the  emerald  as  a  spe 
cies.  The  emerald  is  placed  (Exod.  xxviii.  18.)  oj 
the  high-priest's  pectoral.  [Our  English  versioi 
every  where  puts  emerald  for  the  Heb.  ]dj,  a  kind  o 
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eein  which  it  is  impossible  to  make  cat.  In  the 
New  Testament,  it  is  put  for  the  Greek  a^u(}aySoq, 
Rev.  iv.  3  ;  xxi.  19.     R. 

EMERODS.  The  ark  having  been  taken  by  tlie 
j Philistines,  and  being  kept  at  Ashdod,  the  hand  of 
Gk)d  afflicted  them  with  a  painful  diseaBe,  1  Sam.  v. 
>.  Inter[)reters  are  not  agreed  on  the  signification 
)f  the  original  a"»'?D;7,  ophdlim,  or  o^n^na,  tehorim;  nor 
m  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  Hebrew  properly 
lignifies,  that  which  is  obscure  and  hidden,  and  most 
nterpreters  think,  that  those  painful  tumors  in  the 
iindament  are  meant,  which  sometimes  turn  into  ul- 
;ers,  i.  e.  the  piles.  Psal.  Ixxviii.  66.  The  LXX  and 
i^ulgate  add  to  verse  9,  that  the  Philistines  made 
leats  of  skins,  upon  which  to  sit  with  more  ease,  by 
•eason  of  their  indisposition.  Herodotus  seems  to 
lave  had  some  knowledge  of  this  history  ;  but  has 
issigned  another  cause.  He  says,  the  Scythians  hav- 
ng  plundered  the  temple  of  Askalon,  a  celebrated 
dty  of  the  Philistines,  the  goddess  who  was  wor- 
ihipped  there  afflicted  them  with  a  peculiar  disease. 
I  The  Philistines,  perhaps,  thus  related  the  story;  but 
t  evidently  passed  for  truth,  that  this  disease  w^as  an- 
ient, and  had  been  sent  among  them  by  some  aveng- 
og  deity.  To  remedy  this  suffering,  and  to  remove 
he  ravages  committed  by  rats,  which  wasted  their 
jountry,  the  Philistines  were  advised  by  their  priests 
ind  soothsayers  to  return  the  ark  of  God  with  the 
Allowing  offerings :  (1  Sam.  vi.  1 — 18.)  five  figures  of 
I  golden  emerod,  that  is,  of  the  part  afflicted,  and 
ive  golden  rats;  hereby  acknowledging,  that  this 
!)lague  was  the  effect  of  divine  justice.  This  advice 
was  followed ;  and  Josephus,  (Antiq.  lib.  vi.  c.  1.)  and 
Jthers,  believed  that  the  five  cities  of  the  Philistines 
nade  each  a  statue,  which  they  consecrated  to  God, 
UB  votive  offerings  for  their  deUverance.  This,  how- 
iver,  seems  to  have  originated  from  the  figures  of 
he  rats.  The  heathen  frequently  offered  to  their 
^ods  figures  representing  those  parts  of  the  body 
rhich  had  been  diseased  ;  and  such  kinds  of  ex  votis 
re  still  frequent  in  Catholic  countries  ;  being  conse- 
rated  in  honor  of  some  saint,  who  is  supposed  to 
jiave  wrought  the  cure  :  they  are  images  of  wax,  or 
if  metal,  exhibiting  those  parts  of  the  body  in  which 
he  disease  was  seated. 

EMESA,  or  Hamath,  see  Hamath. 

EMIM,  ancient  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  east  of  the 
ordan,  who  were  defeated  by  Chedorlaomer  at  Sha- 
eh  Kiriathaim,  or  in  the  plain  of  Kiriathaim,  Gen. 
iv.  5.     They  were  warlike,  and  o-f  ^i^antic  stature  ; 

ereat,  many,  and  tall,  as  the  Anakim. '     See  Anah. 

EMMANUEL,  God  with  us.  Isaiah,  in  nia  c-l- 
brated  prophecy  (chap,  xi.)  of  the  birth  of  the  Mes- 
iah  from  a  virgin,  says,  this  child  shall  be  called, 
hat  is,  really  be,  "Emmanuel."  He  repeats  this 
rhile  speaking  of  the  enemy's  anny,  which,  like  a 
3iTent,  was  to  overflow  Judea;  "  The  stretching  out 
f  his  wings  shall  fill  the  breadth  of  thy  land,  O 
iknmanuel."  Matthew  informs  us,  that  this  proph- 
cy  was  accomplished  in  Jesus  Christ,  born  of  the 
'"irgin  Mary,  in  whom  the  two  natures,  divine  and 
uman,  united  ;  so  that  he  was  really  Emmanuel,  or, 
rod  with  lis. 

I.  EMMAUS,  Hot  Baths,  a  village,  sixty  furlongs, 
r  seven  miles  and  a  half,  north-west  of  Jerusalem, 
elebrated  for  our  Lord's  conversation  with  two  tlis- 
iples  who  went  thither  on  the  day  of  his  resurrec- 
lon.  Josephus  (de  Bello,  hb.  viii.  cap.  27.)  says,  that 
[eapasian  left  800  soldiers  in  Judea,  to  whom  he 
riave  the  village  of  Emmaus,  which  was  sixty  fur- 
)n{f8  from  Jerusalem.     D'Arvieux  states,  ^vol.  vii.  p. 


259.)  that  going  from  Jerusalem  to  Rama,  he  took 
the  right  from  the  high  road  to  Rama,  at  some  little 
distance  from  Jerusalem,  and  "travelled  a  good 
league  over  rocks  and  flint  stones,  to  the  end  of  the 
jralley  of  terebinthine  trees,"  till  he  reached  Emmaus. 
"  It  seems,  by  the  ruins  which  surrounded  it,  that  it 
was  formerly  larger  than  it  was  in  our  Saviour's 
time.  The  Christians,  while  masters  of  the  Holy 
Land,  re-established  it  a  little,  and  built  several 
churches.  Emmaus  was  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
having  come  out  of  the  way  to  see  it.  Ruins,  indeed, 
we  saw  on  all  sides ;  and  fables  we  heard  from  every 
quarter,  though  under  the  guise  of  traditions.  Such 
is  the  notion  of  the  house  of  Cleo})as ;  on  the  site  of 
which  a  great  church  was  erected  ;  of  which  a  few 
masses  of  the  thick  walls  remain,  but  nothing  else." 

IT.  EMMAUS,  a  city  of  Judea,  twenty -two  miles 
from  LyddiL,  and  afterwards  called  Nicopolis.  Here 
were  hot  baths,  in  which,  it  was  reported  among  the' 
inhabitants,  our  Lord  washed  his  feet,  and  to  which 
he  communicatetl  a  healing  virtue. 

III.  EMMAUS,  a  town  near  Tiberias,  the  "  wann 
mineral  baths"  of  which  are  still  much  frequented, 
according  to  Dr.  E.  Clarke.  (Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  463.) 
The  ancient  name  of  Emmaus  is  still  preserved  in 
its  Arabic  appellation,  Hamam.  The  editor  of  the 
Modern  Traveller  has  collected  together  nearly  every 
thing  that  can  be  known  concerning  this  place, 
(Palestine,  p.  254,  seq.  Amer.  ed.) 

EN,  !■>;?,  ain,  signifies  a  fountain  ;  for  which  reason 
we  find  it  compounded  with  many  names  of  towns, 
and  j)laces  ;  as  en-dor,  en-gedi,  en-egldim,  en-shemish, 
i.  e.  the  fountain  of  dor — oi  gedi,  &c. 

ENABRIS,  a  place  between  Scythopolis  and 
Tiberias. 

ENAIM,  or  Enam,  a  town  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv. 
34.)  mentioned  also  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  14.  where  the 
Vulgate  reads,  that  Tamar  sat  in  a  place  where  two 
ways  met ;  Heb.  she  sat  at  Enaim ;  LXX,  she  sat  at 
Enan  by  the  way.  English  translation,  she  sai  in  an 
open  place  which  is  by  the  way.  Enan,  or  Enaim,  sig- 
nifies "  the  two  wells,"  or  "  the  double  well ;"  a  very 
likely  place  of  rendezvous. 

I.  ENAN,  father  of  Ahira  of  Naphtali ;  (Numb.  i. 
15.)  head  of  his  tribe  in  the  time  of  Moses. 

II.  ENAN.  Ezekiel  speaks  of  Enan,  (chap,  xlviii. 
1.)  or  Hazar-Enan,  as  of  a  town  well  known  ;  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  land.  See  also  Numb, 
xxxiv.  9.  This  may  be  Gaana,  north  of  Damascus, 
or  Ina,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  or  Aennos  in  Peutin- 
ger's  tables,  south  of  Damascus.  Possibly  likewise 
the  En-hazor  of  Naphtali,  Josh.  xix.  37. 

ENCHANTMENTS,  see  Inchantments. 

ENDOR,  or  ^ndor,  a  city  of  Manasseh,  (Josh. 
xvii.  11.)  placed  by  Eusebius  four  miles  south  of 
mount  Tabor,  near  Nain,  in  the  way  to  Scythopoli's. 
Here  the  witch  lived  whom  Saul  consulted,  1  Sana, 
xxviii.  12. 

EN-EGLAIM.  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  10.)  speaks  of  this 
place  in  opposition  to  En-gedi :  "  The  fishers  shall 
stand  upon  it  from  En-gedi,  even  to  En-eglaim  :  they 
shall  be  a  place  to  spread  forth  nets."  Jerome  says, 
En-eglaim  is  at  the  head  of  the  Dead  sea,  where 
the  Jordan  enters  it. 

I.  ENGANNIM,  a  city  in  the  plain  belonging  to 
Judah,  Josh.  xv.  34. — IT.  A  city  of  Issachar ;  given 
to  the  Levites  of  Gershom's  feunily,  Josh.  xix.  21 ; 
xxi.  21^. 

EN-GEDL  This  name  is  probably  suggested  by 
the  situation  among  lofty  rocks,  which,  overhanging 
the  valleys,  are  very  precipitous.     A  fountain  of  pure 
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irater  rises  ne?ir  the  summit,  which  the  inhabitants 
call  En-gedi — the  fountain  of  the  goat — because  it  is 
hardly  acce88it)le  to  any  other  creature.  It  was  call- 
ed also  Hazazon-Taniar,  that  is,  the  city  of  palm- 
trees,  there  being  a  great  quantity  of  palm-trees 
around  it.  It  stood  near  the  lake  of  Sodom,  S.  E.  of 
Jerusalem,  not  far  from  Jericho,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Jordan;  though  later  travellers  place  it 
al>out  the  middle  of  the  western  shore  of  the  lake. 
In  some  cave  of  the  wiMemess  of  En-gedi,  David  had 
an  opportunity  of  killing  Saul,  who  was  then  in 
pursuit  of  him,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  The  vineyards  of 
En-gedi  are  mentioned,  Cant.  i.  14.  and  the  hills 
arounti  it  produce,  at  present,  the  best  wines  of  the 
country. 

ENGRAVING.  This  art  of  cutting  precious 
stones  and  metals  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.  Its  origin  and  progress,  as 
connected  with  biblical  inquiries,  has  been  investi- 

Eted  and  illustrated  with  much  ingenuity  by  Mr. 
jidseer,  in  his  "  Sabaean  Researches,"/)cw5im.    See 
Seals,  Writing. 

EN-HADDAH,  a  town  of  Issachar,  Josh.  xix.  21. 
Eusebius  mentions  a  place  of  this  name  between 
Eleutheropolis  and  Jerusalem ;  ten  miles  from  the 
former  place. 

EN-HAZOR,  a  city  of  Naphtali,  Josh.  xix.  37. 
Whether  this  be  the  Atrium  Ennon,  or  Hazar-enan 
of  Ezekiel,  (xlvii.  17 ;  xlviii.  1.)  and  of  Moses, 
(Numb,  xxxiv.  9.)  it  is  difficult;  to  determine. 

EN-MISHPAT,  Fountain  of  Judgment.  Moses 
§ays,  (Gen.  xiv.  7.)  that  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies, 
having  traversed  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  came  to 
the  fountain  of  Mishpat,  otherwise  Kadesh.  It  had 
not  this  name  till  Moses  drew  from  it  the  waters  of 
strife  ;  and  God  had  exercised  his  judgments  on  Mo- 
ses and  Aaron,  Numb.  xx.  13 ;  xxvii.  14.  See 
Kadesh. 

I.  ENOCH,  son  of  Cain,  (Gen.  iv.  17.J  after  whom 
the  first  city  noticed  in  Scripture  was  called.  It  was 
east  of  Eden,  and  its  name  is  thought  to  be  preserv- 
ed in  Hanuchta,  which  Ptolemy  places  in  the  Susi- 
ana.  The  spurious  Berosus,  and  Adrichomius  after 
him,  place  the  city  Enochia,  built  by  Cain,  east  of 
Libanus,  towards  Damascus. 

II.  ENOCH,  the  son  of  Jared,  was  born  A.  M. 
622,  and  begat  Methuselah,  at  the  age  of  sixty -five. 
He  walked  with  God  ;  and  after  he  had  lived  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  years,  "  he  was  not,  for  God 
took  him,"  Gen.  v.  24.  Paul  says,  "  By  faith  Enoch 
was  translated,  that  he  should  not  see  death,  and  was 
not  found,  because  God  had  translated  him."  Heb. 
xi.  5. 

Jude  (14,  15.)  cites  a  passage  from  the  book  of 
Enoch,  which  has  much  perplexed  interpreters.  The 
juestion  is,  whether  the  apostle  took  this  passage 
from  any  book  written  by  Enoch,  which  might  be 
extant  in  his  time  ;  or,  whether  he  received  it  by  tra- 
dition, or  by  revelation.  It  is  most  probable,  he  read 
it  in  a  book  attributed  to  Enoch,  which  though 
apocryphal,  might  contain  several  truths ;  among 
others,  this  might  be  one,  which  Jude,  favored  with 
a  supernatural  degree  of  discrimination,  might  use 
to  purposes  of  instruction.  Justin,  Athenagoras, 
Irenseus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Lactantius,  and  oth- 
ers, borrowed  an  opinion  out  of  this  book  of  Enoch, 
that  the  angels  had  connection  with  the  daughters  of 
men,  of  whom  they  had  offspring.  Tertullian,  in 
several  places,  speaks  of  this  book  with  esteem  ;  and 
would  persuade  us,  that  it  was  preserved  by  Noah 
during  the  deluge.     It  has,  however,  been  rejected 


by  the  church,  and  Origen,  Jerome,  and  Austin 
mention  it  as  of  no  authority.  Specimens  of  the 
book  of  Enoch  have  been  brought  into  Europe  from 
Abyssinia  by  Mr.  Bruce  and  others,  and  translatione' 
of  parts  of  it  have  been  published.  It  should  seem 
to  be  founded,  as  to  its  historical  tenor,  on  the  Mosaic 
history  of  the  antediluvians,  and  the  judgments  that 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  follow  such  enormougi 
wickedness,  violences,  audacities,  and  gluttonies,  ae 
were  then  practised  by  the  giants,  or  people  in  power. 
The  lower  classes  were  represented  in  it,  as  being 
extremely  oppressed  and  ill  treated ;  and,  perhaps, 
the  intention  of  the  author  was  to  inculcate  on  the 
great,  lessons  of  humanity  towards  their  inferiors, 
enforced  by  the  instance  of  punishment  inflicted  bj 
the  deluge  on  criminals  of  the  highest  rank  and  th( 
greatest  power. 

The  eastern  people  have  preserved  several  ver) 
uncertain  traditions  relating  to  Enoch,  whom  the) 
call  Edris.  Eusebius,  from  Eupolemus,  tells  us,  tha 
the  Babylonians  acknowledged  Enoch  as  the  invent 
or  of  astrology ;  that  he  is  the  Atlas  of  the  Greeks 
that  Methuselah  was  his  son,  and  that  he  received  al 
his  uncommon  knowledge  by  the  ministry  of  ai 
angel. 

ENON,  where  John  baptized,  because  there  wai 
much  water  there,  (John  iii.  23.)  was  eight  miles  soutl 
of  Scythopolis,  between  Shalim  and  the  Jordan. 

ENOS,  son  of  Seth,  and  father  of  Cainan,  wa 
born  A.  M.  235,  and  died,  aged  905  years,  A.  M.  1 14C 
Moses  says  that  Enos  began  to  call  on  the  name  o 
the  Lord ;  that  is,  he  was  the  inventor  of  religioui 
rites  and  ceremonies  in  worship,  and  formed  th 
public  and  external  manner  of  honoring  God.  Thii 
worship  was  preserved  in  his  family,  while  that  o 
Cain  involved  itself  in  irregularities  and  impieties 
Our  translators  say,  "  Then  began  men  to  call  oi 
the  name  of  the  Lord,"  (Gen.  iv.  26.)  which  severe 
Jews  translate,  "Then  began  men  to  profane  th 
name  of  the  Lord," — i.  e.  by  calling  on  creatures  an* 
idols.  It  may  likewise  be  translated,  "  Then  begai 
men  to  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  the  Lord ; 
i.  e.  good  men,  to  distinguish  themselves  from  th 
wicked,  began  to  take  the  name  of  sons  or  servant 
of  God ;  for  which  reason  Moses  (Gen.  vi.  1,  2.)  says 
that  "  the  sons  of  God,"  that  is,  the  descendants  o 
Enos,  "  seeing  the  daughters  of  men,"  &c.  Th 
eastern  people  make  the  following  additions  tv)  hi 
history :  That  Seth,  his  father,  declared  him  sove 
reign  prince  and  high-priest  of  mankind,  next  afte 
himself;  that  Enos  was  the  first  who  ordained  pub 
lie  alms  for  the  poor,  established  public  tribunals  fo 
the  administration,  of  justice,  and  planted,  or  rathe 
cultivated,  the  palm-tree. 

EN-ROGEL,  a  fountain  on  the  south-east  side  o 
Jerusalem,  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  tribe 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin,   Josh.  xv.  7  ;   xviii.  16  ; 
Sam.  xvii.  17  ;  1  Kings  i.  9.     It  would  seem  to  hav 
been  the  same  with  the  fountain  of  Siloam. 

EN-SHEMESH,  was  on  the  frontiers  of  Judal 
and  Benjamin,  (Josh.  xv.  7.)  but  whether  it  was 
town  or  a  fountain,  is  questionable.  The  Arabian 
give  this  name  to  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Egyp 
which  the  Hebrews  called  On,  and  the  Greek 
Heliopolis. 

ENSIGN,  a  military  token  or  signal  to  be  foUoiNi 
ed ;  a  standard.  The  ancient  Jewish  ensign  was 
long  pole,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  kind  of  chafinj 
dish,  made  of  iron  bars,  which  held  a  fire,  and  tb 
Ught,  shape,  &c.  of  which,  denoted  the  party  1 
whom  it  belonged.     God  says  he  would  lift  up  • 
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ensign,  Isa.  v.  26.  Christ  was  an  "ensign  to  the 
people  ;  and  to  it  shall  the  Gentiles  seek,"  chap.  xi. 
10.  The  brazen  serpent  was  lifted  up  on  an  ensign 
pole  ;  and  to  this  our  Lord  compares  his  own  "  lifting 
up,"  (John  iii.  14.)  in  consequence  of  which  he  will 
idraw  ail  men  to  him,  as  men  ft)llow  an  ensign,  chap, 
jrii.  32. 

I  ENVY,  a  malignant  disposition,  or  state  of  mind, 
which  grudges  at  the  welfare  of  others,  and  would 
willingly  deprive  them  of  their  advantages.  Rachel 
envied  the  fertility  of  Leah  ;  (Gen.  xxx.  1.)  and  Jo- 
seph was  envied  by  his  brethren,  Gen.  xxxvii.  11. 
Envy  slayeth  the  silly,  (Job  v.  2.)  is  rottenness  to  the 
'bones ;  (Prov.  xiv.  30.)  in  short,  it  defiles,  destroys, 
consumes  both  soul  and  body  ;  and  is  the  very  char- 
'acieristic  of  Satan,  through  whose  envy  of  human 
happiness,  sin  and  death  entered  into  the  world. 

EPAPHllAS  was,  it  is  said,  the  first  bishop  of 
|Colosse.  He  was  converted  by  Paul,  and  contrib- 
uted irmch  to  convert  his  fellow-citizens.  He  came 
10  Rome  while  Paul  was  there  in  bonds,  and  was 
imprisoned  with  the  apostle.  Having  understood 
jthat  false  teachers,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence, 
had  sown  tares  among  the  wheat  in  his  church,  he 
engaged  Paul,  whose  name  and  authority  were  rev- 
erenced throughout  Phrygia,  to  write  to  the  Colos- 
jsians,  to  correct  them.  In  this  epistle  Paul  calls 
Epaphras  his  "  dear  fellow-servant,  and  a  faithful 
jminister  of  Christ,"  chap  i.  7  ;  iv.  12 ;  Philem.  23. 
'[It  is,  howerer,  not  improbable,  that  Epaphras  is  the 
(Same  person  with  Epaphruditus ;  the  former  name 
being  merely  contracted  from  the  latter.     R. 

EPAPHRODITUS,  apostle,  as  Paul  calls  him,  of 
Philippi ;  or,  if  we  take  the  word  apostolus  literally, 
a  messenger  of  the  Philippians,  who  was  sent  by  that 
church  to  carry  money  to  the  apostle,  then  in  bonds  ; 
and  to  do  him  service,  A.  D.  61.  He  executed  this 
'commission  with  such  zeal,  that  he  brought  on  him- 
'ielf  a  dangerous  illness,  which  obliged  him  to  remain 
long  at  Rome.  The  year  following  (A.  D.  62)  he 
returned  with  haste  to  Philippi,  having  heard  that 
'the  Philippians,  on  receiving  information  of  his  sick- 
ness, were  very  much  aflflicted,  and  Paul  sent  a  letter 
to  them  by  him,  Phil.  iv.  18. 

■  EPENETUS,  a  disciple  of  Paul ;  (probably  one 
of  the  first  he  converted  in  Asia ;)  "  the  first  fruits 
of  Asia;"  in  the  Greek,  "first  fruits  of  Achaia," 
Rom.  xvi.  5. 

I.  EPHAH,  the  eldest  son  of  Midian,  dwelt  in 
Arabia  Petraea,  and  gave  name  to  the  city  Ephah, 
by  the  LXX  called  Gaepha,  or  Gephar,  because  they 
frequently  pronounce  the  letter  ;'  like  a  j.  Ephah, 
and  the  small  extent  of  land  around  it,  made  part  of 
Midian  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  sea,  very 
different  from  another  country  of  this  name  on  the 
Red  sea.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  a  town  called  Ipposon 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Dead  sea,  a  little  below  Mo- 
dian  or  Midian.  The  countries  of  Midian  and 
Ephah  abounded  in  dromedaries  and  camels,  Judg. 
vi.  5  ;  Isa.  Ix.  6. 

II.  EPHAH,  or  Ephi,  a  measure  of  capacity  used 
among  the  Hebrews,  containing  three  pecks  and 
three  pints.  The  ephah  was  a  dry  measure ;  as  of 
barley  (Ruth  ii.  17.J  and  meal,  (Numb.  v.  15 ;  Judg. 
vi.  19.)  and  was  of  tne  same  capacity  with  the  bath  in 
liquids.  (See  Bath.)'  Sometimes  it  is  confounded 
with  the  satum  or  seah. 

I.  EPHER,  second  son  of  Midian,  and  brother  of 
Ephah,  1  Chron.  i.  33.  He  dwelt  beyond  Jordan, 
jl  Kings  iv.  10.)  and  might  people  the  isle  of  Upher 
ui  the  Red  sea,  or  the  city  of  Orpha,  in  the  Diarbekr. 


Jerome  cites  Alexander  Polyhistor  at-d  Cleodemu 
surnamed  Malec,  who  aflSrm,  that  Ephir  made  an 
incursion  into  Libya,  conquered  it,  and  called  it  aftei 
his  own  name,  Africa.  Hercules  is  said  to  have  ac- 
companied him. — II.  Son  of  Ezra,  1  Chron.  iv.  17 
III.  Head  of  a  family  of  Manassites,  1  Chron.  v.  24. 

EPHESUS,  a  celebrated  city  of  Ionia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  about  40  miles  south  of  Smyrna  ;  chiefly  fa- 
mous for  its  temple  of  Diana,  the  magnificence  of 
which  attracted  a  great  concourse  of  strangers.  Its 
length  was  425  feet,  breadth  220  ;  and  it  liad  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty -seven  pillars,  60  feet  high,  presented 
by  as  many  kings.  All  the  provinces  of  Asia  con- 
tributed to  the  expenses  of  its  building,  and  two 
hundred  years  were  employed  on  it.  Paul  first  vis- 
ited Ephesus,  A.  D.  54,  (Acts  xviii.  19,  21.)  but  after 
a  few  days  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  promising  the 
Jews  of  Ephesus  to  return  ;  which  he  did  some 
months  afterwards,  and  continued  there  three  years, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city  on  occasion  of 
a  sedition,  raised  by  Demetrius  the  silversmith. 
From  hence  the  apostle  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians.  The  Ephesians  were  addicted  to 
the  study  of  curious  arts,  to  magic,  sorcery,  and  ju- 
dicial astrology ;  so  much  so,  that  Ephesian  letters 
[Ephesia  grammata)  became  a  proverbial  expression 
for  magic  characters.  Certain  Jews  at  Ephesus, 
who  assumed  authority  to  exorcise  persons  possessed 
with  the  devil,  were  ill  treated  by  one  of  the  possess- 
ed, which  so  terrified  several  persons  addicted  to  the 
curious  arts,  that  they  publicly  burnt  their  books  re- 
lating to  such  subjects,  although  of  very  considerable 
value,  Acts  xix.  14,  &c.  The  apostle,  in  his  last  jour- 
ney to  Rome,  took  Ephesus  in  his  way,  (A.  D.  65.)  and 
while  he  was  prisoner  at  Rome,  he  wrote  to  the 
Ephesians  a  very  pathetic,  elevated  and  sublime  let- 
ter. Aquila  and  Priscilla,  with  whom  Paul  had 
lodged  at  Corinth,  came  from  thence  with  him  to 
Ephesus,  and  made  some  stay  there.  Acts  xviii.  2,  3. 
18.)  and  Apollos,  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  preached 
there.  The  apostle  John  passed  a  great  part  of  his 
life  at  Ephesus,  and  died  here ;  as  did  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  Mary  Magdalen,  according  to  tradition. 

Timothy,  according  to  tradition,  was  made  first 
bishop  of  Ephesus  by  the  apostle  ;  which,  however, 
did  not  prevent  John  from  residing  in  the  city  and 
performing  apostolic  functions.  If  it  be  true  that 
Timotliy  did  not  die  till  A.  D.  97,  it  can  scarcely  be 
denied  that  he  was  the  angel  of  the  church  at  Ephe- 
sus, to  whom  a  reprimand  is  addressed.  Rev.  ii.  1 — 5. 
See  Timothy. 

Stephens  the  geographer  gives  this  city  the  title  of 
Epiphanestate,  or,  "  most  illustrious  ;"  Pliny  styles  it 
the  "  ornament  of  Asia."  In  Roman  times  it  was 
the  metropolis  of  Asia ;  and  of  the  city  then  extant, 
Lysimachus  was  the  founder.  Ephesus  was  greatly 
damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
who  repaired  and  embellished  it.  In  the  war  be- 
tween Mithridates  and  the  Romans,  Ephesus  took 
part  with  the  former,  and  massacred  the  Romans 
who  dwelt  in  it.  Sylla  severely  punished  this  cru- 
elty ;  but  Ephesus  was  afterwards  treated  with  lenity, 
and  enjoyed  its  own  laws,  with  other  privileges. 
About  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  it  was  seized 
by  a  Turkish  pirate,  named  Tangripermes,  but  he 
was  routed  by  John  Ducas,  the  Greek  admiral,  in  a 
bloody  battle.  In  1306,  it  suffered  from  the  exac- 
tions of  the  grand  duke  Roger,  and  two  years  af- 
terwards it  surrendered  to  sultan  Saysan,  who 
removed  the  inhabitants  to  Tyroeium,  where  they 
were    massacred.     Theodorus    Lascarus,   a    Greek 
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made  himself  master  of  it  in  1206.  The  Mahome- 
tans recovered  it  after  1283.  Tamerlane,  after  the 
battle  of  Angora,  (A.  D.  1401.)  commanded  the  lesser 
princes  of  Anatolia  to  join  him  at  Ephesus  ;  and  em- 
ployed a  whole  month  in  plundering  the  city  and  its 
adjacencies.  Daccas  says,  that  the  gold,  silver,  jew- 
els, and  even  the  clothes  of  the  inhabitants  were  car- 
ried off.  Shortly  after,  the  city  was  set  on  fire,  and 
mostly  burnt,  in  a  combat  between  the  Turkish 
governor  and  the  Tartars.  In  1405 — 22,  Mahomet  I. 
took  Ephesus,  since  which  it  has  continued  in  the 
possession  of  the  Turks.  Dr.  Chandler  says,  "The 
mhabitants  are  a  few  Greek  peasants,  living  in  ex- 
treme wretchedness,  dependence,  and  insensibility  ; 
the  representatives  of  an  illustrious  people,  and  in- 
habiting the  wreck  of  their  greatness ;  some  in  the 
substructions  of  the  glorious  edifices  which  they 
raised;  some  beneath  the  vaults  of  the  stadium,  once 
the  crowded  scene  of  their  diversions  ;  and  some  by 
the  abrupt  precipice,  in  the  sepulchres  which  received 
their  ashes.  Its  streets  are  obscured  and  overgrown. 
A  herd  of  goats  was  driven  to  it  for  shelter  from  the 
fun  at  noon ;  and  a  noisy  flight  of  crows  from  the 
quarries  seemed  to  insult  its  silence.  We  heard  the 
partridge  call  in  the  area  of  the  theatre  and  of  the 
■tadium.  The  glorious  pomp  of  its  heathen  worship 
is  no  longer  remembered  ;  and  Christianity,  which 
was  here  nursed  by  apostles,  and  fostered  by  general 
councils,  until  it  increased  to  fulness  of  stature,  bare- 
ly lingers  on  in  an  existence  hardly  visible."  (Trav. 
p.  131.     Oxford,  1775.) 

The  Jews,  according  to  Josephus,  were  very  nu- 
merous in  Ephesus,  and  had  obtained  the  privilege 
of  citizenship :  of  course  the  Christians,  being  con- 
sidered as  a  sect  of  Jews,  would  be  pretty  secure 
here  from  persecution  by  the  political  powers ;  as 
Ephesus  was  autonomos — governed  by  its  own  laws. 

The  worship  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  was  es- 
tablished at  Ephesus  in  a  remote  age,  and  it  is  relat- 
ed, that  the  Amazons  sacrificed  to  her  here,  on  their 
way  to  Attica ;  Pindar  says,  in  the  time  of  Theseus. 
Some  writers  aflirm  that  they  first  set  up  her  image 
under  an  elm-tree  ;  or  in  a  niche,  which  they  formed 
in  TJie  trunk  of  an  elm.  The  statue  is  said  to  have 
been  but  small :  the  work,  says  Pliny,  of  Canitia,  an 
aiioicnt  artist,  and  witnessing  its  great  antiquity  by 
its  attitude  and  form,  having  its  feet  closed  together ; 
like  many  Egyptian  statues  still  remaining.  It  was 
of  wood,  by  some  reported  to  be  cedar,  by  others 
ebony.  Mutianus,  consul  of  Rome,  (A.  D.  75.) 
nffinned,  from  his  own  observation,  that  it  was  made 
if  vine  wood;  and  that  its  crevices  were  filled  with 
tiard,  to  nourish  and  moisten  the  wood,  and  to  pre- 
serve it.  It  was  gorgeously  apparelled ;  the  vest 
thrown  over  it  being  richly  embroidered  with  sym- 
bolical devices.  Each  hand  was  supported  by  a  bar  ; 
most  likely  of  gold.  A  veil  hanging  from  the  ceiling 
of  the  temple  concealed  it,  except  when  the  service 
required  its  exposure.  It  is  said,  that  this  statue  was 
never  changed,  though  the  temple  had  been  restored 
seven  times.  The  populace  believed  that  it  descend- 
ed from  Jupiter :  it  was,  probably,  an  allegorical  rep- 
resentation of  the  powers  and  productions  of  nature, 
generally  ;  but  especially  as  displayed  in  the  country 
where  the  ark  of  deliverance  discharged  the  crea- 
tures it  had  contained.  The  priests  of  the  goddess 
were  eunuchs  ;  anciently  assisted  in  their  offices  by 
rirgins.  There  were  also  the  sacred  herald,  the  in- 
censer,  the  flute  player,  and  the  trumpeter.  The 
privilege  of  auylum  was  granted  to  the  temple,  first  to 
the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet : 


Mithridates  enlarged  it  to  a  bow-shi  t,  and  Blark  An- 
tony doubled  it  Tiberius  abrogated  the  privilege ; 
it  having  been  grossly  abused.  As  the  following  in- 
scription not  only  confirms  the  general  history  in 
Acts  xix.  but  even  aj)proaches  to  several  sentiments 
and  phrases  used  by  the  sacred  writer,  we  copy  it, 
verbatim^  from  Dr.  Chandler:  (Trav.  p.  135.) 

"to    the    EPHESIAN    DIANA. 

"  *  Inasmuch  as  it  is  notorious,  that,  not  only  among 
the  Ephesians,  but  also  every  where  among  the  Greek 
nations,  temples  are  consecrated  to  her,  and  sacred 
portions ;  and  that  she  is  set  uj>,  and  lias  an  altar 
dedicated  to  her,  on  account  of  her  })lain  manifesta- 
tions of  herself;  and  that  besides,  as  the  greatest 
token  of  veneration  |)aid  her,  a  month  is  called  by 
her  name ;  by  us  Artemision^  by  the  Macedonians, 
and  other  Greek  nations,  and  in  their  cities,  Artemi- 
sif'n :  in  which,  general  assemblies  and  Hieromenia 
are  celebrated,  but  not  in  the  holy  city,  the  nurse 
of  its  own,  the  Ephesian  goddess :  the  people  of 
Ephesus,  deeming  it  propei  that  the  whole  month 
called  after  her  name  be  sacred  and  set  apart  to  the 
goddess,  have  determined  by  this  decree,  that  the 
observation  of  it  by  them  be  altered.  Therefore  it  is 
enacted  that  in  the  whole  month  Artemision  the  days 
be  holy,  and  that  nothing  be  attended  to  on  them,  but 
the  yearly  feastings,  and  the  Artemisiac  PanegyriSy 
and  the  Hieromenia ;  the  entire  month  being  sacred 
to  the  goddess ;  for,  from  this  improvement  in  our 
worship,  our  city  shall  receive  additional  lustre,  and 
be  permanent  in  its  prosperity  for  ever.' — The  person 
who  obtained  this  decree,  a})pointed  games  for  the 
month,  augmented  the  prizes  of  the  contenders,  and 
erected  statues  of  those  who  conquered.  His  name 
is  not  preserved,  but  he  probably  was  a  Roman,  am 
his  kinsman,  who  provided  this  record,  was  named 
Lucius  Phaenius  Faustus.  The  feast  of  Diana  was  re- 
sorted to  yearly  by  the   lonians,  with  their  families." 

This  evidence  proves,  that  the  dis})osition  to  cry 
"  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  !"  was  by  no  meani 
confined  to  Demetrius  and  his  fellow-craftsmen  ;  the 
whole  city  was  guardian,  neokoros,  to  the  temple. 
See  Diana. 

The  phrase,  "nurse  of  its  own"  goddess,  in  thit 
decree,  refers  to  a  story  of  the  birth  of  Diana  in  Or- 
tygia,  a  beautiful  grove  of  trees  of  various  kinds, 
chiefly  cypresses,  near  Ephesus,  on  the  coast,  a  short 
distance  from  the  sea.  This  place  was  filled  with 
shrines  and  images.  A  panegyris,  or  general  assem- 
bly, was  held  there  annually  ;  splendid  entertain- 
ments were  provided,  and  mystic  sacrifices  solem- 
nized. This  place,  with  its  embellishments,  appean 
no  more.  The  extreme  sanctity  of  the  temple  of 
Diana  inspired  universal  awe  and  reverence.  It  was, 
for  many  ages,  a  repository  of  treasures  foreign  and 
domestic.  This  pro{)erty  was  deemed  secure  ;  the 
temple  having  been  spared  by  Xerxes,  who  spared 
scarcely  any  other ;  but  Nero  removed  many  costly 
offerings  and  images,  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
silver  and  gold.  It  was  again  plundered  in  the  time 
of  Gallienus,  A.  D.  262,  by  Goths  from  beyond  the 
Danube,  who  carried  off  a  prodigious  booty.  The 
temple  was  probably  destroyed  at  the  same  time  at 
other  heathen  temples  were,  by  an  edict  of  Constan 
tine.  But  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  total  ruin  of 
it  was  effected  by  an  earthquake  ;  although,  by  way 
of  prevention,  it  was  situated  in  a  marsh  :  howevef 
that  might  be,  "we  now,"  says  Dr.  Chandler,  "seek 
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in  vain  for  die  temple ;  the  city  is  prostrate,  and  the 
goddess  is  gone." 

De  la  Motraye  mentions  some  circumstancei  con- 
cerning Ephesus,  which  we  subjoin  :  "This renown- 
ed city,  with  the  finest  temple  that  ever  was  conse- 
crated to  Diana,  is  reduced  by  the  changes  it  has 
met  with  in  the  wars,  and  under  the  different  masters 
it  has  had,  to  five  or  six  miserable  houses  inhabited 
by  Greeks,  and  about  as  many  by  Turks,  with  a  cas- 
tle for  some  few  of  these,  a  i)0or  church  for  the  first, 
and  a  mosque  tolerably  handsome  for  the  latter, 
which,  as  they  say,  was  formerly  a  church  consecrat- 
ed to  St.  John  ;  in  short,  it  is  nothing  but  a  chaos  of 
noble  ruins,  which,  with  some  inscriptions  and  basso 
relievos,  are  the  only  marks  of  its  ancient  magnifi- 
cence. I  shall  not  add  any  thing  to  what  M.  Spon 
and  so  many  other  travellers  have  already  said  of 
these  ruins,  only  that  there  are  almost  nothing  re- 
maining, but  subterraneous  vaults  and  foundations 
of  hard  stone,  or  of  brick,  well  cemented,  upon 
which  the  temple  was  built."  The  "  candlestick  is," 
indeed,  "removed  out  of  his  place."     Rev.  ii.  5. 

[In  1821,  Mr.  Fisk,  the  American  missionary,  vis- 
ited the  site  of  Ephesus,  of  which  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing account :  "  We  sent  back  our  horses  to  Aiasaluck, 
and  set  out  on  foot  to  survey  the  ruins  of  Ephesus. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  high  grass  or  grain, 
and  a  very  heavy  dew  rendered  the  walking  rather 
unpleasant.  On  the  east  side  of  the  hill  we  found 
nothing  worthy  of  notice  ;  no  appearance  of  having 
been  occupied  for  buildings.  On  the  north  side  was 
the  circus  or  stadium.  Its  length  from  east  to  west 
IS  forty  rods,  or  one  stadium.  The  north  or  lower 
side  was  supported  by  arches  which  still  remain. 
The  area,  where  the  races  used  to  be  performed,  is 
now  a  field  of  wheat.  At  the  west  end  was  the  gate. 
The  walls  adjoining  it  are  still  standing,  and  of  con- 
siderable height  and  strength.  North  of  the  stadium, 
and  separated  only  by  a  street,  is  a  large  square  en- 
closed with  fallen  walls  and  filled  with  the  ruins  of 
various  edifices.  A  street  running  north  and  south 
divides  this  square  in  the  centre.  West  of  the  stadi- 
um is  an  elevation  of  ground,  level  on  the  top,  with 
an  immense  pedestal  in  the  centre  of  it.  What  build- 
ing stood  there  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Between  this 
and  the  stadium  was  a  street  passing  from  the  great 
plain  north  of  Ephesus  into  the  midst  of  the  city. 

"  I  found  on  the  rplains  of  Ephesus  some  Greek 
peasants,  men  and  women,  employed  in  pulling  up 
tares  and  weeds  from  the  wheat.  It  reminded  me 
of  Matt.  xiii.  28.  I  addressed  them  in  Romaic,  but 
found  they  understood  very  little  of  it,  as  they  usual- 
ly fmswered  me  in  Turkish.  I  ascertained,  however, 
that  they  all  belonged  to  villages  at  a  distance,  and 
came  there  to  labor.  Not  one  of  them  could  read, 
but  they  said,  there  were  priests  and  a  schoolmaster 
in  the  village  to  which  they  belonged,  who  could 
read.  I  gave  them  some  tracts,  which  they  promised 
to  give  to  their  priests  and  schoolmaster.  Tourne- 
fort  says,  that  when  he  was  at  Ephesus,  there  were 
thirty  or  forty  Greek  families  there.  Chandler  found 
only  ten  or  tweive  individuals.  Now  no  human  be- 
ing fives  in  Ephesus  ;  and  in  Aiasaluck,  which  may 
be  considered  as  Ephesus  under  another  name, 
though  not  on  precisely  the  same  spot  of  ground, 
there  are  merely  a  few  miserable  Turkish  huts. 
*The  candlestick  is  removed  out  of  his  place.'  '  How 
doth  the  city  sit  solitary  that  was  full  of  people.* 

"While  wandering  among  the  ruins,  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  think,  with  deep  interest,  of  the  events 
which  have  transpired  on  this  spot.     Here  has  been 


displayed,  from  time  to  time,  all  the  skill  of  the  &rchi 
tect,  the  musician,  the  tragedian,  and  the  orator 
Here  some  of  the  most  splendid  works  of  man  have 
been  seen  in  all  their  glory,  and  here  the  event  has 
shown  their  transitory  nature.  How  interesting 
would  it  be  to  stand  among  these  walls,  and  have 
before  the  mind  a  full  view  of  the  history  of  Ephesus 
from  its  first  foundation  till  now !  We  might  ol)serve 
the  idolatrous  and  impure  rites,  and  the  cruel  and 
bloody  sports  of  pagans,  succeeded  by  the  preaching, 
the  prayers,  the  holy  and  peaceable  lives  of  the  first 
Christians — these  Christians  martyred,  but  their  reli- 
gion still  triumphing — pagan  rites  and  pagan  sports 
abolished,  and  the  simple  worship  of  Christ  instituted 
in  their  room.  We  might  see  the  city  conquered 
and  reconquered,  destroyed  and  rebuilt,  till  finally 
Christianity,  arts,  learning,  and  prosperity,  all  vanish 
before  the  pestiferous  breath  of  'the  only  people 
whose  sole  occupation  has  been  to  destroy.' 

"The  plain  of  Ephesus  is  now  very  unhealthy, 
owing  to  the  fogs  and  mist  which  almost  continually 
rest  upon  it.  The  land,  however,  is  rich,  and  the 
surrounding  country  is  both  fertile  and  healthy.  The 
adjacent  hills  would  furnish  many  delightful  situa- 
tions for  villages,  if  the  diflSculties  were  removed 
which  are  thrown  in  the  way  by  a  despotic  govern- 
ment, oppressive  agas,  and  wandering  banditti." 
(Missionary  Herald  for  1821,  p.  319.)     *R. 

EPHOD,  an  ornamental  part  of  the  dress  worn  by 
the  Hebrew  priests.  [It  was  worn  above  the  tunic 
and  robe  [meil] ;  was  without  sleeves,  and  open  below 
the  arms  on  each  side,  consisting  of  two  pieces,  one 
of  which  covered  the  front  of  the  body  and  the  other 
the  back,  jpined  together  on  the  shoulders  by  golden 
buckles  set  with  gems,  and  reaching  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh.  A  girdle  belonged  to  it,  by 
which  it  was  fastened  around  the  body.  Ex.  xxviii. 
6—12.    R. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  ephod ,  one  plain,  of 
linen,  for  the  priests,  another  embroidered  for  the 
high-priest.  As  there  was  nothing  singular  in  that 
of  the  priests,  Moses  does  not  describe  it ;  but  that 
belonging  to  the  high-priest,  (Exod.  xxviii.  6.)  which 
was  composed  of  gold,  blue,  purple,  crimson,  and 
twisted  cotton,  was  a  very  rich  composition  of  differ 
ent  colors.  On  that  part  of  the  ephod,  which  came 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  high-i)riest,  were  two  large 
precious  stones,  on  which  were  engraven  the  names 
of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  six  names  on  each 
stone.  Where  the  ephod  crossed  his  breast,  was  a 
square  ornament  called  the  pectoral,  in  which  were 
set  twelve  precious  stones,  with  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  engraved  on  them,  one  on 
each  stone.  (See  Breastplate.)  Calmet  is  of  opin- 
ion, that  the  ephod  was  peculiar  to  priests,  and  Je- 
rome observes,  that  we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  the 
Scripture,  except  when  priests  are  spoken  of.  But 
some  considerations  render  dubious  this  opinion. 
We  find  that  David  wore  it  at  the  removal  of  the  ark 
from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem ;  and 
Samuel,  although  a  Levite  only,  and  a  child,  yet  wore 
the  ephod,  1  Sam.  ii.  18.  The  Jews  held,  that  no 
worship,  true  or  false,  could  subsist  without  the 
priesthood,  or  the  ephod.  Gideon  made  an  ephod 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites,  and  this  became 
an  offence  in  Israel.  Micah,  having  made  an  idol, 
did  not  fail  to  make  an  ephod,  Judg.  viii.  27  ;  xvii.  5. 
God  foretold,  by  the  prophet  Hosea,  (iii.  5.)  that  Is- 
rael should  long  remain  without  kings,  princes,  sac- 
rifices, altar,  ephod^  and  teraphim.  The  ephod  is 
oflen    taken   for   the   pectoral ;    and   for   the   Urim 
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and  Thammim  also ;  because  these  were  united 
to  it. 

The  Levites  did  not  regularly  wear  the  ephod : 
Moies  appointed  nothing  particular  with  relation  to 
their  dress.  (See  Levite.)  But  at  the  dedication  of 
Solomon's  temple,  the  Levites  and  singing  men, 
who  were  not  of  the  priests'  order,  were  clothed  in 
fine  Unen.  Josephus  remarks,  that  in  the  time  of 
king  Agrippa,  a  short  time  before  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Romans,  the  Levites  desired  that  prince 
to  convene  the  Sanhedrim,  in  order  to  allow  them 
the  privilege  of  wearing  the  linen  stole,  like  the 
priests.  They  flattered  Agrippa  that  this  would 
contribute  to  the  glory  of  his  reign.  Agrippa  com- 
phed ;  but  the  historian  observes,  that  this  innovation 
violated  the  laws  of  their  country,  which  never  had 
been  violated  with  impunity.  Spencer  and  Cuneeus 
both  affirm,  that  the  Jewish  kings  had  a  right  to  wear 
the  ephod,  and  to  consult  the  Lord  by  Urim  and 
Thummim.  Their  opinion  they  ground  principally 
on  the  behavior  of  David  at  Ziklag,  who  said  to 
Abiathar  the  high-priest,  "  Bring  me  hither  the 
ephod;  and  Abiathar  brought  thither  the  ephod," 
I  Sam.  XXX.  7.  The  sequel  favors  this  opinion, 
*And  David  inquired  at  the  Lord,  saying,  Shall  I 
pursue  after  this  troop  ?  Shall  I  overtake  them  ?  And 
le  answered  him.  Pursue ;  thou  shalt  recover  all," 
rer.  8.  We  read  likewise,  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  6.)  that 
•Saul  inquired  of  the  Lord,"  and  that  "the  Lord 
answered  him  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by  Urim, 
Qor  by  prophets."  He  consulted  God  by  the  Urim, 
consequently  he  put  on  the  ephod.  But  most  com- 
«nentators  are  of  opinion,  that  neither  David,  Saul, 
lor  Joshua  dressed  themselves  in  the  high-priest's 
ephod,  to  consult  God  in  their  own  persons ;  but, 
chat  these  passages  signify  only,  "  Put  on  the  ephod, 
Mid  consult  the  Lord  for  me  ;"  literally,  "  Bring  the 
ephod  to  me,  and  Abiathar  caused  the  ephod  to  be 
brought  to  David."  Grotius  believes,  that  the  high- 
priest  turned  the  ephod,  or  pectoral,  towards  David, 
that  he  might  see  what  God  should  answer  to  him  by 
the  stones  on  the  breastplate.  (See  Urim  and 
Thummim.) 

EPHPHATHA,  be  opened,  a  Syriac  word,  which 
our  Saviour  pronounced,  when  he  cured  one  deaf 
and  dumb,  Mark  vii.  34. 

EPHRA,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  and  Gideon's  birth- 
place. Its  true  situation  is  unknown ;  but  it  is 
thought  to  be  the  same  as  Ophrah,  Judg.  vi.  11. 

L  EPHRAIM,  Joseph's  second  son,  by  Asenath, 
Potiphar's  daughter :  born  in  Egypt,  about  A.  M. 
2294.  Ephraim,  with  his  brother  Manasseh,  was 
presented  by  Joseph,  his  father,  to  the  patriarch  Jacob 
on  his  death-bed.  Jacob  laid  his  right  hand  on 
Ephraim,  the  youngest,  and  his  left  hand  on  Manas- 
seh, the  eldest.  Joseph  was  desirous  to  change  this 
situation  of  his  hands;  but  Jacob  answered,  "I  know 
It,  my  son  ;  he  (Manasseh)  also  shall  become  a  people, 
and  he  also  shall  be  great ;  but  truly  his  younger 
brother  shall  be  greater  than  he,"  Gen.  xlviii.  13 — 19. 
The  sons  of  Ephraim  having  made  an  inroad  on 
Palestine,  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  killed  them,  1 
Chron.  vii.  20,  21.  Ephraim,  their  father,  mourned 
many  days  for  them,  and  his  brethren  came  to  com- 
fort him.  Afterwards,  he  had  sons  named  Beriah, 
Rephah,  Resheph,  and  Tela,  and  a  daughter  named 
Sherah.  His  posterity  multiplied  in  Egypt  to  the 
number  of  40,500  men,  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
Numb.  ii.  18,  19.     Joshua,  who  was  of  this  tribe, 

S.ve   the   Ephraimites   their   portion    between    the 
editerranean  sea  west,  and  die  river  Jordan  east, 


Josh.  xvi.  15.  (See  Canaan.)  The  ark,  and  the  ta) 
emacle,  remained  long  m  this  tribe,  at  Shiloh  ;  anii, 
after  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  the  seat  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  being  in  Ephraim,  Ephraim  is  fre- 
quently used  to  signify  that  kingdom.  Ephrata  is 
used  also  for  Bethlehem,  Mic.  v.  2.  The  tribe  of 
Ephraim  was  led  captive  beyond  the  Euphrates,  wit! 
all  Israel,  by  Salmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  A.  M.  3283 
ante  A.  D.  721. 

II.  EPHRAIM,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  towards  the  Jor 
dan,  whither  it  is  probable,  Jesus  retired  before  his 
passion,  John  xi.  54.  This  Ephraim  was  a  city  in 
the  confines  of  the  land  of  Ephraim,  (2  Chron.  xiii. 
19.)  and  was  famous  for  fine  flour.  Josephus  calls 
Ephraim  and  Bethel,  two  small  cities ;  and  places 
the  former  not  in  the  tribe  of  that  name,  but  in  the 
land  of  Benjamin,  near  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  in 
the  way  to  Jericho. 

m.  EPHRAIM.  The  forest  of  Ephraim  was  eaat 
of  the  Jordan,  and  in  it  Absalom  lost  his  life,  2  Sam. 
xviii.  6 — 8.     It  could  not  be  far  from  Mahanaim. 

I.  EPHRATAH,  Psalm  cxxxii.  6,  denotes,  the  lot 
of  Ephraim.  See  the  latter  part  of  the  article 
Ephraim  I. 

II.  EPHRATAH,  otherwise  Bethlehem.  See 
Bethlehem. 

I.  EPHRON,  son  of  Zohar ;  who  sold  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xxiii.  6. 

II.  EPHRON,  a  city  beyond  Jordan,  which  Judas 
Maccabaeus  took  and  sacked,  1  Mac.  v.  46. 

EPICUREANS,  (Acts  xvii.  18.)  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  sect  of  ancient  philosophers,  who  placed 
happiness  in  pleasure ;  not  in  voluptuousness,  but  in 
sensible,  rational  pleasure,  properly  regulated  and 
governed.  They  denied  a  Divine  Providence,  how- 
ever, and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  They  were  so 
named  after  Epicurus,  a  philosopher,  whom  they 
claimed  as  founder  of  their  sect ;  and  who  lived 
about  300  years  before  A.  D.  so  that  whatever  his 
doctrines  originally  were,  the  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  his  death,  was  sufficient  to  allow  of  their  de- 
basement ;  and  his  later  disciples  adopted  the  sensual 
import  of  their  master's  expressions,  rather  than  the 
spiritual  power  of  his  principles.  It  is  well  known, 
that  they  latterly  were  called  "  Epicurus's  hogs  ;" 
(Hor.  Epist.  I.  i.  4.)  implying  the  sloth  and  sensuality 
odf  the  sect.  Against  these  debauchees  the  apostle 
argues,  that  Providence  governs  all  the  affairs  of 
men,  as  communities,  and  as  individuals;  that  the 
resurrection  of  one  person  (Christ)  is  proof  of  a  sep- 
arate state  ;  and  that  a  future  judgment,  to  be  pre- 
sided over  by  him,  evinces  the  notice  taken  by  the 
Deity  of  virtue  and  vice,  with  the  ultimate  reward 
and  punishment  of  characters  so  opposite, 

EPIPHANES,  splendid,  illustrious,  an  epithet 
given  to  the  gods,  when  appearing  to  men.  Antio- 
chus,  brother  of  Seleucus,  coming  fortunately  into 
Syria,  a  little  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  was  re- 
garded as  some  j)ropitious  deity  ;  and  was  hence 
called  Epiphanes — the  illustrious.  (See  Antiochus 
IV.)  We  call  that  festival  Epiphany,  on  which  the 
church  celebrates  the  adoration  of  the  Messiah  by 
the  Magi,  or  wise  men. 

EPIPHANIA,  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the  river  Orontes, 
between  Antioch  and  Apamea.  Several  of  the  an- 
cients say,  it  was  called  Haniath,  before  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  named  it  Epiphania.  Jerome  and  others 
are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  Hamath  the  Great.  He  says, 
that  even  in  his  time,  the  Syrians  called  Epiphania. 
Emmas.  But,  that  this  was  Emesa  in  Syria,  sec 
Hamath. 
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EPISTLE,  a  letter  written  from  one  party  to  an- 
other ;  but  the  term  is  eminently  applied  to  those  let- 
ere  in  the  New  Testament  which  were  written  by 
he  apostles,  on  various  occasions,  to  approve,  con- 
temn, or  direct  the  conduct  of  Christian  churches. 
X  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  note,  or  memo- 
-andum,  written  by  the  hands  of  the  apostles,  or  by 
heir  direction,  was  divinely  inspired,  or  proper  for 
ireservation  to  distant  ages;  those  only  have  been 
ireserved,  by  the  overruling  hand  of  Providence, 
ioin  which  useful  directions  had  been  drawn,  and 
night  in  after-ages  be  drawn,  by  behevers,  as  from  a 
|)er})etual  directory  for  faith  and  practice ; — always 
opposing  that  similar  circumstances  require  similar 
lirections.  In  reading  an  epistle,  we  ought  to  con- 
ider  the  occasion  of  it,  the  circumstances  of  the  par- 
ies to  whom  it  was  addressed,  the  time  when  written, 
he  general  scope  and  design  of  it,  as  well  as  the  in- 
ention  of  particular  arguments  and  pjissages.  We 
lUght  also  to  observe  the  style  and  manner  of  the 
vriter,  his  mode  of  expression,  the  peculiar  effect  he 
lesigned  to  produce  on  those  to  whom  he  wi*ote,  to 
vhose  temper,  manners,  general  principles,  and  actu- 
ij  situation,  he  might  address  his  arguments,  &c. 
Phe  epistles  afford  many  and  most  powerful  evi- 
[ences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity:  they  appeal  to  a 
Teat  number  of  extraordinary  facts ;  and  allude  to 
irinciples,  and  opinions,  as  admitted,  or  as  prevailing, 
T  as  opposed,  among  those  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
Iressed.  They  mention  a  considerable  number  of 
•ersons,  describe  their  situations  in  life,  hint  at  their 
onnections  with  the  churches,  and  by  sometimes 
jddressing  them,  and  sometimes  recommending  them 
jty  name,  they  connect  their  testimony  with  that  of  the 
Triter  of  the  epistle  ;  and  often,  no  doubt,  they  gave  a 
•roportionate  influence  to  those  individuals.  Beside 
[his,  it  is  every  way  likely,  that  individuals  mentioned 
a  the  epistles,  would  carefully  procure  copies  of  these 
mtings,  would  give  them  all  the  authority  and  all 
he  notoriety  in  their  power,  would  communicate 
hem  to  other  churches,  and,  in  short,  would  become 
ouchers  for  their  genuineness  and  authenticity. 
Ve  in  the  present  day,  who  possess  these  instructive 
documents,  may  learn  from  them  many  things  for 
'ur  advantage  and  our  conduct;  how  to  avoid  those 
vils  which  formerly  injured  the  professors  of  true 
eligion ;  and  how  to  rectify  those  errors  and 
ibuses  to  which  time  and  incident  occasionally  gave 
ise,  or  to  whose  spread  and  prevalence  particular 
ccurrences  or  conjunctures  are  favorable.  See 
liitiLE,  Canon,  &c. 

The  epistles  being  placed  together  in  our  canon, 
imhout  reference  to  their  chronological  order,  are 
•erused  under  considerable  disadvantages ;  and  it 
vould  be  well  to  read  them  occasionally  in  connec- 
ion  with  what  the  history  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
jelates  respecting  the  several  churches  to  which  they 
|re  addressed.  This  would  also  give  us,  nearly, 
heir  order  of  time  ;  which  should  also  be  considered, 
ogether  with  the  situation  of  the  writer ;  as  it  may 
laturally  be  inferred  that  such  compositions  would 
•artake  of  the  writer's  recent  and  present  feelings. 
Che  epistles  addressed  to  the  dispersed  Jews  by  John 
nd  James,  by  Peter  and  Jude,  are  very  different  in 
heir  style  and  application  from  those  of  Paul  written 
|0  the  Gentiles ;  and  those  of  Paul,  no  doubt,  contain 
ixpressions,  and  allude  to  facts,  much  more  familiar 
0  their  original  readers  than  to  later  ages.  For  the 
ieveral  epistles,  see  the  articles  of  the  respective 
vriters  ;  or  those  of  the  churches  to  which  they  are 
/1dre*»sed 
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ER,  Judah's  eldest  son,  who  married  Tamar ;  brn 
who,  being  wicked,  brought  himself  to  an  untimely 
end,  Gen.  xxxviii.  7. 

ERASTUS,  a  Corinthian,  and  one  of  Paul's  di»r 
ciples,  Rom.  xvi.  23.  He  was  chamberlain  of  the 
city,  'Oixovoinog,  that  is,  of  Corinth,  where  Paul  was 
at  that  time ;  but  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  mod- 
em Greeks.  He  followed  Paul  to  Ephesus,  where 
he  was  A.  D.  56,  and  was  sent  by  Paul  to  Macedonia 
with  Timothy,  probably  to  collect  alms  expected 
from  the  brethren.  They  were  both  with  him  at 
Corinth,  A.  D.  58,  when  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  whom  he  salutes  in  both  their  names  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  Erastus  afterwards  accompanied 
him  till  his  last  voyage  to  Corinth,  in  the  way  to 
Rome,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom ;  for  then 
Erastus  remained  at  Corinth,  2  Tim.  iv.  20. 

ERECH,  a  city  of  Chaldea,  built  by  Nimrod, 
grandson  of  Cush,  (Gen.  x.  lO.j  and  probably  Aracca, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  Susiana,  on  the  river  Ti- 
gris, below  where  it  joins  the  Euphrates.  Ammia- 
nus  calls  it  Arecca.  From  this  city  the  Arectaean 
fields,  which  abound  with  naphtha,  and  sometimes 
take  fire,  derive  their  name.  The  capital  of  the 
province,  under  the  Chaldeans  and  Assyrians,  was 
Babylon  ;  under  the  princes  named  Cosrhoes,  it  was 
Madain ;  and  under  the  Arabians,  Bagdat.  It  is 
called  Chaldea,  or  Babylonia,  by  the  Greeks  and 
Latins. 

ERI,  son  of  Gad,  and  head  of  a  family.  Gen.  xlvL 
16  ;  Numb.  xxvi.  16. 

ESAR-HADDON,  son  of  Sennacherib,  and  his 
successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  2  Kings  xix.  37 
Nothing  is  said  of  him  in  Scri[)ture,  except  it  is  men- 
tioned that  he  had  sent  colonists,  to  Samaria,  Ezra 
iv.  2.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Sardanapa- 
lus  of  profane  historians.  He  is  said  to  have  reigned 
29  or  30  years  at  Nineveh,  and  thirteen  years  at  Bab- 
ylon ;  in  all,  forty-two  years.     See  Assyria. 

ESAU,  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  was  born  A.  M 
2168.  When  the  time  of  Rebekah's  delivery  came, 
she  had  twins ;  (Gen.  xxv.  24 — 26.)  the  first  bom 
being  hairy,  was  called  Esau  ;  which  signifies  hairy. 
The  other  twin  was  Jacob.  Esau  delighted  in  hunt- 
ing, and  his  father  Isaac  had  a  particular  affection 
for  him.  One  day,  Esau  returning  from  the  fields, 
greatly  fatigued,  desired  Jacob  to  give  him  some  red 
pottage,  which  he  was  then  making.  Jacob  con- 
sented, provided  he  would  sell  him  his  birthright. 
Esau,  conceiving  himself  weakened  almost  to  death, 
sold  it ;  and  by  oath  resigned  it  to  his  brother,  Gen. 
xxv.  29 — 34.  At  the  age  of  forty,  Esau  married  two 
Canaanitish  women  ;  Judith,  daughter  of  Beeri  the 
Hittite,  and  Bashemath,  daughter  of  Elon,  (Gen.  xxvi. 
34.)  which  were  very  displeasing  to  Isaac  and  Re- 
bekah, because  they  intermingled  the  blood  of  Abra- 
ham with  that  of  Canaanite  aliens.  Isaac  being  old, 
and  his  sight  decayed,  directed  Esau  to  procure  him 
delicate  venison,  by  hunting,  that  he  might  give  him 
his  last  blessing.  Gen.  xxvii.  Esau,  therefore,  went 
to  the  chase,  but,  during  his  absence,  Jacob,  disguised 
by  their  mother  Rebekah,  obtained  Isaac's  blessing. 
When  Esau  returned,  he  learned  what  had  passed, 
and,  with  weeping,  mourned  a  secondary  benediction 
from  his  father.  Esau  now  contracted  an  aversion 
against  Jacob,  and  determined  to  slay  him ;  but  his 
designs  were  frustrated  by  Rebekah. 

Esau  settled  in  the  mountains  south  of  the  Dead 
sea,  and  became  very  powerful.  When  Jacob  re- 
turned from  Mesopotamia,  Esau  received  his  mes- 
sengers kindly,  and  came  with  four  hundred  men  to 
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meet  him.  The  two  brothers  embraced  each  other 
tenderly.  Esau  offered  to  accompany  his  brother 
over  the  Jordan ;  but  Jacob  decUned  hi»  offer,  and 
E^u  returned  to  Seir,  xxxiii. 

The  two  brotliers  were  present  when  their  father 
died  ;  but  being  both  very  rich  in  cattle,  and  the 
country  not  affording  pasture  for  all  their  flocks,  they 
separated  ;  Esau  retiring  to  mount  Seir,  xxxvi.  6 — 8. 
Esau  had  three  wives ;  Judith,  or  Aholibamah,  Ba- 
shemath,  or  Adah,  Mahelath,  or  Bashemath.  Judith 
was  mother  of  Jeush,  Jaalam,  and  Korah  ;  Adah  was 
mother  of  Elipliaz  ;  and  Mahelath,  mother  of  Reuel, 
ver.  2 — 5.  We  know  nothing  certain  concerning  the 
death  of  Esau.  King  Erythros,  from  whom  the  Red 
sea  is  said  to  have  been  named,  and  whose  tomb  was 
shown  in  the  isle  of  Tyrina  or  Aggris,  is  believed  to 
be  Edom.  Erythros  in  Greek  signifies  red,  the  same 
as  Edom  in  Hebrew.     See  Idumea. 

ESDRAELON,  a  plain  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
extends  east  and  west  from  Scythopolis  to  mount 
Camiel :  it  is  called  also  the  great  plain  ;  the  valley 
of  Jezreel;  and  the  plain  of  Esdrela. 

[The  following  notices  of  this  plain  by  Dr.  Jowett, 
may  not  be  uninteresting.  Afler  leaving  Nazareth 
for  Jerusalem,  he  says:  (Christian  Researches  in 
Syria,  &c.  p.  146.)  "Our  road  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  lay  among  the  hills  which  lead 
to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  ;  upon  which,  when  we 
were  once  descended,  we  had  no  more  inconvenience, 
but  rode  for  the  most  part  on  level  ground,  interrupt- 
ed by  only  gentle  ascents  and  descents.  This  is  that 
'mighty  plain' — ^iiya  TrtSiov,  as  it  is  called  by  ancient 
writers- -which,  in  every  age,  has  been  celebrated  for 
so  many  battles.  It  was  across  this  plain,  that  the 
hosts  of  Barak  chased  Sisera  and  his  nine  hundred 
chariots  of  iron  :  from  mount  Tabor  to  that  ancient 
rivevy  the  river  Kishon,  would  be  directly  through  the 
middle  of  it.  At  present,  there  is  peace  ;  but  not 
that  most  visible  evidence  of  enduring  peace  and 
civil  protection,  a  thriving  population.  We  counted, 
in  our  road  across  the  plain,  only  five  very  small 
villages,  consisting  of  wretched  mud-hovels,  chiefly 
in  ruins ;  and  very  few  persons  moving  on  the  road. 
We  might  again  truly  apply  to  this  scene  the  words 
of  Deborah,  (Judg.  v.  0,7.)  The  highways  were  un- 
occupied: the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  ceased — they 
ceased  in  Israel.  The  soil  is  extremely  rich  ;  and,  in 
every  direction,  are  the  most  picturesque  views — the 
hills  of  Nazareth  to  the  north — those  of  Samaria,  to 
the  south — to  the  east,  the  mountains  of  Tabor  and 
Hermon — and  Carmel,  to  the  south-west.  About  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  arrived  at  the  village  of 
Gennyn,  which  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  one  of 
the  numerous  vales  which  lead  out  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  to  the  mountainous  regions  of  Ephraim. 
One  of  these  passages  would  be  the  valley  of  Jezreel; 
and  from  the  window  of  the  khan  where  we  are 
lodging,  we  have  a  clear  view  of  the  tract  over  which 
the  prophet  Elijah  must  have  passed,  when  he  gird- 
ed up  his  loins,  and  ran  before  Ahab  to  the  entrance 
of  Jezreel.  But,  in  the  present  day,  no  chariots  of 
Ahab  or  of  Sisera,  are  to  be  seen — not  even  a  single 
wheel-carriage,  of  any  description  whatever." 

In  another  place  he  remarks,  (p.  222.)  "  To  the  south 
of  the  chain  of  hills  on  which  Nazareth  is  situated, 
is  the  vast  and  ever-memorable  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
We  computed  this  plain  to  be  at  least  fifteen  miles 
square ;  making  allowance  for  some  apparent  irreg- 
ularities, such  as  its  running  out,  on  the  west,  toward 
mount  Carmel,  and  on  the  opposite  side  toward  Jor- 
dan.    We  passed  »'ather  on  the  eastern  aide   of  the 


middle  of  the  plain,  in  our  way  to  Gennyn.  Although 
it  bears  the  title  of  *  plain,'  yet  it  abounds  with  hilla 
which,  in  the  view  of  it  from  the  adjacent  mountains, 
shrink  into  nothing.  On  this  noble  plain,  if  there 
were  perfect  security  from  the  government — a  thing 
now  unknown  for  centuries — twenty-five  good  towns, 
where  we  saw  but  five  miserable  villages,  might 
stand,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  one  another 
each  with  a  population  of  a  thousand  souls,  to  the 
great  improvement  of  the  cultivation  of  so  bountifii; 
a  soil.  The  land  is  not,  indeed,  neglected  ;  but  lei 
none  suppose,  that,  in  this  country,  the  greatest,  oi 
any  thing  like  the  greatest  possible  profit  is  made  of 
the  soil ;  while  wars,  feuds,  extortions,  and  all  thci 
disadvantages  resulting  from  Turkish  govemmenij 
and  Arab  rivalry  are  continually  harassing  the  com- 
mon people,  and  reducing  husbandry  and  everj 
art  to  the  lowest  state  of  degradation." 

This  memorable  plain  has  ever  been  a  chosen  place 
for  battles  and  military  operations  in  every  age.  The 
following  rapid  and  brilliant  sketch  of  the  martia 
events,  which,  during  a  period  of  thirty  centuries 
have  passed  upon  this  spot,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Dr.  C.  D.  Clarke,  (Travels  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the 
Holy  Land,  ch.  xv.)  "  Here  it  was  that  Barak,  de- 
scending with  his  ten  thousand  men  from  mount  Ta- 
bor, discomfited  Sisera,  and  all  his  chariots,  even  nine 
hundred  chariots  of  iron ;  and  all  the  people  tha 
were  with  him,  gathered  from  Harosheth  of  the  Gen 
tiles,  unto  the  river  of  Kishon  ;  when  all  the  host  olj 
Sisera  fell  on  the  sword,  and  there  was  not  a  mai 
left.  Here  also  it  was,  that  Josiah,  king  of  Judah 
fought  in  disguise  against  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  an( 
fell  by  the  arrows  of  his  antagonist.  It  has  been  « 
chosen  place  for  encampment  in  every  contest  carriec 
on  in  this  country,  from  the  days  of  Nabuchodonosor 
king  of  the  Assyrians,  (in  the  history  of  whose  wa 
with  Arphaxad  it  is  mentioned  as  the  great  plain  o! 
Esdrelom,)  until  tlie  disastrous  march  of  Napoleoi 
Buonaparte  from  Egypt  into  Syria.  Jews,  Gentiles 
Saracens,  Christian  Crusaders,  and  anti-Christiai 
Frenchmen,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Druses,  Turks,  an< 
Arabs,  warriors  out  of  every  nation  which  is  unde 
heaven,  have  pitched  their  tents  upon  the  plain  oij 
Esdraelon,  and  have  beheld  the  various  banners  o 
their  nations  wet  with  the  dews  of  Tabor  and  o 
Hermon."     *R. 

ESDRAS,  see  Ezra. 

ESEK,  the  name  of  a  well  dug  by  the  patriarci 
Isaac,  Gen.  xxvi.  20. 

ESHBAAL,  or  Ishbosheth,  fourth  son  of  Sau 
1  Chron.  viii.  33.  The  Hebrews,  to  avoid  pronoun 
cing  the  word  Baal  (lord)  used  Bosheth  (blushing 
confusion.)  Instead  of  Eshbaal,  they  said  Ish 
bosheth,  2  Sam.  ii.  8.     See  Ishbosheth. 

I.  ESHCOL,  one  of  Abraham's  allies  in  the  valle; 
of  Mamre,  who  accompanied  him  in  the  pursuit  o 
Chedorlaomer,  Gen.  xiv.  24. — II.  A  valley  in  th 
south  of  Judah,  where  the  Hebrew  spies  cut  a  bunci 
of  grapes,  as  large  as  two  men  could  carry. 
ESHEAN,  a  town  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  52. 
ESHTAOL,  a  town  of  Dan  ;  though  it  belonge. 
first  to  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  33  ;  Judg.  xiii.  25  ;  xvi.  31 
Eusebius  says,  it  was  ten  miles  from  Eleutheropolii 
towards  Nicopolis,  between  Azotus  and  Askalon.  1 
is  called  by  Jerome,  Asco.  Eshtaol  is  thought  to  b 
a  village,  now  called  by  the  Arabs  Esdad,  about  fij 
teen  miles  south  of  Yebna.  It  is  a  wretched  place 
composed  of  a  few  mud  huts. 

ESHTEMOA,  or  Eshtemoh,  a  town  of  Judaic 
Josh.  xxi.   14 ;  xv.  50  ;  1   Sam.  xxx    28      Eusebiu 
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iays,  it  was  a  large  town  in  the  district  of  Eleuthero- 
polis,  north  of  that  city.  It  waa  ceded  to  the  priests, 
1  Chron.  vi.  57, 

ESPOUSE,  ESPOUSALS.  This  was  a  ceremo- 
ny of  hetrotJiing,  or  coming  under  obligation  for  the 
purp)Ose  of  marriage ;  and  was  a  mutual  agreement 
between  the  two  partiei,  which  usually  preceded  the 
marriage  some  considerable  time.  (See  Marriage.) 
The  reader  will  do  well  carefully  to  attend  to  the 
distinction  between  espousals  and  marriage ;  as  es- 
pousals in  the  East  are  frequendy  contracted  years 
before  the  parties  are  married,  and  sometimes  in  very 
early  youth.  This  custom  is  alluded  to  figuratively, 
as  between  God  and  his  [)eople,  (Jer.  ii.  2.)  to  whom 
he  was  a  husband,  (xxi.  32.)  and  the  aposde  says  he 
acted  as  a  kind  of  assistant  {pronuba)  on  such  an  oc- 
casion :  "  I  have  espoused  you  to  Christ ;"  (2  Cor.  xi. 
2.)  have  drawn  up  the  writings,  settled  the  agree- 
ments, given  pledges,  &c.  of  your  union.  See  Isa. 
liv.  5  ;  Slatt.  xxv.  6  ;  Rev.  xix. 

ESSEN ES,  or  Essenians,  a  Jewish  sect.  We 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  the  Essenes,  or 
the  etymology  of  their  name.  Pliny  says,  they  had 
been  many  thousand  years  in  being,  living  without 
marriage,  and  without  the  other  sex.  The  first  book 
of  Maccabees  (see  Assideans)  calls  them  Hasdanim, 
and  says,  they  were  formed  into  a  society  before 
Hircanus  was  high-priest.  The  first  of  the  Essenes, 
mentioned  by  Josephus,  is  Judas,  in  the  dme  of 
Aristobulus,  and  Antigonus,  son  of  Hircanus.  Sui- 
das,  and  some  others,  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
Essenes  were  a  branch  of  the  Rechabites,  who  sub- 
sisted before  the  captivity.  Calmet  takes  the  Chas- 
dim  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  Asaideans  in  the  Macca- 
bees, to  be  their  true  source. 

Josephus  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Es- 
ienes :  They  live  in  perfect  union,  and  abhor  volup- 
tuousness as  a  fatal  poison ;  they  do  not  marry  ;  but 
bring  up  other  men's  children  as  if  they  were  their 
own,  and  infuse  into  them  very  early  their  own  spirit 
and  maxims ;  they  despise  riches,  and  possess  all 
things  in  common.  Oil  and  perfumes  are  prohibited 
their  habitations ;  they  have  an  austere  and  mortified 
air,  but  without  affectation;  they  always  dress  in 
white  ;  they  have  a  steward,  who  distributes  to  each 
what  he  wants;  they  are  hospitable  to  their  own 
sect ;  so  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  take  provisions 
with  them  on  their  journeys.  The  children  which 
they  educate  are  all  treated  and  clothed  alike,  and  do 
not  change  their  dress  till  their  clothes  are  worn  out. 
Their  trade  is  carried  on  by  exchange  ;  each  giving 
what  19  superfluous,  to  receive  what  he  needs.  They 
do  not  speak  before  the  sun  rises,  excepting  some 
prayers  taught  them  by  their  fathers,  which  they  ad- 
dress to  this  luminary,  as  if  to  incite  it  to  appear ; 
afterwards  they  work  till  the  fifl;h  hour,  near  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  then  meet  together, 
,  and,  putting  on  linen,  bathe  in  fresh  water,  and  retire 
to  their  cells,  where  no  strangers  enter.  From 
thence  they  go  into  their  common  refectory,  which 
is,  as  it  were,  a  sacred  temple,  where  they  continue 
,  in  profound  silence  ;  they  are  served  with  bread,  and 
each  hns  his  own  mess ;  the  priest  says  grace,  after 
which  they  eat :  they  finish  their  meal  also  with  a 
'  prayer  ;  they  then  pull  oflT  their  white  clothes,  which 
they  wore  while  at  table,  and  return  to  their  work 
I  until  the  evening ;  at  that  time  they  come  again  to 
I  the  refectory,  and  bring  their  guests  with  them,  if 
I  they  have  any.  They  are  religious  observers  of  their 
word ;  their  bare  promise  is  as  binding  as  the  most 
■acred  oaths;  they  avoid  swearing,  as  they  would 


perjury  ;  their  care  of  their  sick  is  very  particular, 
and  they  never  suffer  them  to  want  any  thing ; 
they  read  carefully  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and 
thereby  acquire  the  knowledge  of  plants,  stones, 
roots,  and  remedies.  Before  they  admit  any  who 
desire  it  into  their  sect,  they  put  them  to  a  year's  pro- 
bation, and  inure  them  to  the  practice  of  the  most 
uneasy  exercises ;  after  this  term,  they  admit  them 
into  the  common  refectory,  and  the  place  where  they 
bathe ;  but  not  into  the  interior  of  the  house  until 
aft«r  another  trial  of  two  years ;  then  they  are  al- 
lowed to  make  a  kind  of  profession,  wherein  they 
engage  by  horrible  oaths  to  observe  the  laws  of  piety, 
justice,  and  modesty ;  fidelity  to  Grod  and  their 
prince  ;  never  to  discover  the  secrets  of  the  sect  to 
strangers ;  and  to  preserve  the  books  of  their  mas- 
ters, and  the  names  of  angels,  with  great  care.  If 
any  one  violate  these  engagements,  and  incur  nota- 
ble guilt,  he  is  expelled,  and  generally  dies  of  want ; 
because  he  can  receive  no  food  from  any  stranger, 
being  bound  to  the  contrary  by  his  oaths.  Some- 
times the  Essenes,  moved  with  compassion,  receive 
such  again,  when  they  have  given  long  and  solid 
proofs  of  conversion.  Next  to  God,  they  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  Moses,  and  for  old  men.  llie 
sabbath  is  very  regularly  observed  among  them  ;  thoy 
not  only  forbear  from  kindling  any  fire,  or  preparing 
any  thing,  on  that  day,  but  they  do  not  stir  any  movsr 
ble  thing,  nor  attend  to  the  calls  of  nature.  They 
generally  live  long,  owing  to  the  simplicity  of  their 
diet,  and  the  regularity  of  their  lives  ;  they  show  in- 
credible firmness  under  torments ;  they  hold  the  soul 
to  be  immortal,  and  believe  that  souls  descend  from 
the  highest  air  into  the  bodies  animated  by  them, 
whither  they  are  drawn  by  some  natural  attraction, 
which  they  cannot  resist ;  and  after  death,  they  swiftly 
return  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came,  as  if 
freed  from  a  long  and  melancholy  captivity.  In  re- 
spect to  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death,  they  have 
almost  the  same  sentiments  as  the  heathen,  who  place 
the  souls  of  good  men  in  the  Elysian  fields,  and 
those  of  the  wicked  in  Tartarus.  Some  among  them 
are  married ;  in  other  respects  they  agree  with  the 
other  Essenes.  They  live  separate  from  their  wives, 
while  pregnant.  Slavery  is  esteemed  by  them  an 
injury  to  human  nature ;  wherefore  they  have  na 
slaves.  Many  of  them  were  said  to  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  which  is  ascribed  to  their  continual  read- 
ing of  the  sacred  writers ;  and  to  their  simple  and 
frugal  way  of  living.  They  believe  that  nothing 
happens  but  according  to  the  decrees  of  God ;  and 
their  sect  is  nearly  related  to  that  of  the  Pythago- 
reans among  the  Greeks.  There  were  women,  also, 
who  observed  the  same  institutions  and  practices. 

Although  the  Essenes  were  the  most  religious  of 
their  nation,  yet  they  did  not  visit  the  temple  at  Je- 
rusalem, nor  offer  bloody  sacrifices  ;  they  were  afraid 
of  being  polluted  by  other  men ;  they  sent  their 
offerings  thither ;  and  themselves  offered  up  to  GJod 
the  sacrifices  of  a  clean  heart.  Philo  says,  the  Es- 
senes were  in  number  about  four  thousand  in  Judea; 
and  Pliny  seems  to  fix  their  principal  abode  above 
En-gedi,  where  they  fed  on  the  fruit  of  the  palm- 
tree.  He  adds,  that  they  lived  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea-shore,  for  fear  of  being  corrupted  by  the  conver- 
sation of  strangers.  Philo  assures  us,  that  in  certcun 
cities  some  of  them  occasionally  resided ;  but  that 
they  usually  chose  rather  to  dwell  in  the  fields,  and 
apply  themselves  to  agriculture,  and  other  laborioiui 
exercises,  which  did  not  take  them  from  their  soli- 
tude.    Their  studies  were  the  laws  of  Moses ;  espe- 
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cialJy  on  sabnatn  days,  on  which  they  assembled  in 
their  vynagogues,  where  each  was  seated  according 
to  his  rank ;  the  elder  above,  thie  younger  below. 
One  of  the  company  read,  and  another  of  the  most 
learned  expounded.  They  very  much  used  symbols, 
allegories,  and  jiarables,  after  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cients. We  do  not  see  that  our  Lord  has  spoken  of 
them,  or  that  he  preached  among  tjliem.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  John  the  Baptist  hved  among  them, 
till  he  began  to  baptize  and  preach.  The  wilderness, 
where  Pliny  places  the  Essenes,  was  not  very  far 
from  Hebron,  which  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the 
place  of  .John's  birth. 

The  following  particulars  are  from  Philo,  concern- 
ing the  Essenes,  who  may  be  called  practical,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Therapeutee,  who  may  be 
termed  contemplative  Essenians.  Some  employ  them- 
selves in  husbandry ;  others  in  trades  and  manufac- 
tures, of  such  tilings  only  as  are  useful  in  time  of 
peace ;  their  designs  being  beneficial  only.  They 
amass  neither  gold  nor  silver,  nor  make  any  large 
acquisitions  of  land  to  increase  their  revenues,  but 
are  satisfied  with  possessing  what  is  requisite  to  re- 
lieve the  necessities  of  life.  They  are,  perhaps,  the 
©nly  men  who  without  land  or  money,  by  choice 
rather  than  by  necessity,  find  themselves  rich  enough  ; 
because  their  wants  are  but  few,  and,  as  they  under- 
■tand  how  to  be  content  with  nothing,  as  we  may  say, 
they  always  enjoy  plenty.  You  do  not  find  an  artifi- 
cer among  them  who  would  make  any  sort  of  arms, 
or  warlike  machines ;  they  make  none  of  those 
things,  even  in  time  of  peace,  which  men  pervert  to 
bad  uses ;  they  concern  themselves  neither  with 
trade  nor  navigation  ;  lest  it  should  engage  them  to 
be  avaricious.  The  method  which  they  follow  in 
their  explanation,  is  to  unfold  the  allegorical  mean- 
ings of  Scripture.  Their  instructions  run  principally 
on  holiness,  equity,  justice,  economy,  policy,  the  dis- 
tinction between  real  good  and  evil ;  of  what  is 
indiflferent,  what  we  ought  to  pursue,  or  to  avoid. 
The  three  fundamental  maxims  of  their  morality  are, 
the  love  of  God,  of  virtue,  and  of  our  neighbor  ;  they 
demonstrate  their  love  of  God  in  a  constant  chastity 
throughout  their  lives,  in  a  gi'eat  aversion  from  swear- 
ing and  lying,  and  in  attributing  every  thing  that  is 
good  to  God,  never  making  him  the  author  of  evil ; 
they  show  their  love  to  virtue  in  disinterestedness,  in 
dislike  of  glory  and  ambition,  in  renouncing  pleas- 
ure, in  continence,  patience,  and  simplicity,  in  being 
easily  contented,  in  mortification,  modesty,  respect 
for  the  laws,  constancy,  and  other  virtues ;  lastly, 
their  love  to  their  neighbor  appears  in  their  liberali- 
ty, in  the  equity  of  their  conduct  towards  all,  and  in 
their  community  of  fortunes,  on  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  enlarge  a  little. 

First,  no  one  among  them  in  particular  is  master 
«f  the  house  where  he  dwells ;  any  other  of  the 
same  sect  who  comes  thither,  may  be  as  much  mas- 
ter as  he  is.  As  they  live  in  society,  and  eat  and 
drink  in  common,  they  make  provision  for  the  whole 
community,  as  well  for  those  who  are  present,  as  for 
those  who  come  unlooked  for.  There  is  a  common 
chest  in  each  particular  society,  where  every  thing 
is  reserved  which  is  necessary  for  the  support  and 
clothing  of  each  member.  Whatever  any  one  gets 
is  brought  into  the  common  stock  ;  and,  if  any  one 
fall  sick,  so  as  to  be  disabled  fi*om  working,  he  is 
supplied  with  every  thing  necessary  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  out  of  the  common  fund.  The  young- 
er pay  great  respect  to  the  elder,  and  treat  them 
almost  in  the  same  manner  as  children  treat  their 


parents  in  their  old  age.  They  choose  priests  of  tli« 
most  distinguished  merit  to  be  receivers  of  the  es- 
tates and  revenues  of  their  society,  who  likewise 
have  the  charge  of  issuing  what  is  necessary  for  the 
table  of  the  house.  There  is  nothing  singular  or 
affected  in  their  way  of  living ;  it  is  simple  and 
unassuming. 

It  is  surprising  commentators  and  divines  make 
no  reference  to  these  peculiarities  in  the  character, 
manners,  and  principles  of  the  Jewish  sect  of  the 
Essenes.  The  fact  is,  that,  not  being  explicitly  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospels,  they  are  usually  disregarded. 
In  many  respects  they  seem  to  have  agreed  with  the 
character  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  described  or  im 
plied  in  the  Gospels.  They  are  also  described 
"having  all  things  in  common,"  no  one  of  then 
claiming  personal  property  in  goods,  but  referring 
them  to  the  whole  conununity.  This  then  abates  the 
singularity  of  the  primitive  church,  of  which  we  are 
tokl,  no  one  said  that  aught  "  of  the  things  which  he 
possessed  was  his  own,  but  they  had  all  things  in 
common,"  Acts  iv.  32.  That  is  to  say,  these  first 
converts  imitated  the  Essenes,  a  sect  well  known 
among  them  ;  they  were  in  the  city  what  the  Essenes 
were  in  the  desert.  This  also  sets  the  behavior  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  in  a  strong  light ;  since  they 
must  have  known  perfectly  well  the  custom  of  this 
sect,  and  had,  like  them,  made  a  profession  of  re- 
nouncing riches.  Observe,  "  the  Essenes  took  no 
provisions  on  their  journeys ;"  so  the  disciples  ;  (Mark 
vi.  8;  Luke  ix.  3.)  "they  were  hospitable;"  (see 
Rom.  xii.  13  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  2  ;  Titus  i.  8  ;  1  Peter  iv.  9.) 
"  they  did  not  marry  ;"  perhaps  the  fear  that  this 
principle  should  be  extended  too  far,  ought  to  be 
taken  into  our  consideration,  when  we  examine  the 
grounds  of  some  of  the  apostle's  advice,  1  Cor.  vii ; 
Heb.  xiii.  14;  1  Tim.  iv.  3.  We  may  suppose,  too, 
that  the  Christian  deacons  resembled  "  the  steward 
among  the  Essenes,  who  distributed  to  every  one 
what  he  wanted."  In  short,  if  the  reader  will  pe- 
ruse with  attention  the  articles  Essenes  and  The- 
RAPEUTiE,  with  these  ideas  in  his  mind,  he  will 
perceive  that  this  sect  deserves  a  consideration  which 
it  does  not  usually  receive.  A  late  ingenious  writ- 
er has  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Essenes  were,  in 
fact,  a  Christian  society.  (See  Jones's  Ecclesiastical 
Researches.) 

[It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  our  Saviour 
was  educated  among  the  Essenes  ;  as  also  John  the 
Bjiptist.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture,  and  does  not 
harmonize  with  the  other  facts  which  are  known. 
John  was  indeed  a  JSTazarite,  (Luke  i.  15,)  like  Samuel 
and  Samson,  1  Sam.  i.  11 ;  Judg.  xiii.  5.     R. 

ESTHER,  or  Hadassah,  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, daughter  of  Abihail.  Her  parents  being  dead, 
Mordecai,  her  uncle  by  her  father's  side,  took  care 
of  her  education.  After  Ahasuerus  had  divorced 
Vashti,  search  was  made  throughout  Persia  for  the 
most  beautiful  women,  and  Esther  was  one  selected. 
She  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  king,  and  he  mar- 
ried her  with  royal  magnificence,  bestowing  largesses 
and  pardons  on  his  people,  Esth.  ii.  Mordecai  re- 
fusing to  honor  Haman,  he,  in  revenge,  obtained  an 
order  from  the  king  to  destroy  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Jews.  Mordecai  apprized  Esther  of  tlie  plot, 
and  by  her  means  the  danger  was  averted,  (chap,  iv.j 
and  Haman  executed,  chap.  vii.  See  Haman  ana 
Mordecai. 

The  book  or  Esther  has  always  been  esteemed 
canonical  both  by  Jews  and  Christians ;  but  the  au- 
thority of  those  additions  in  the  Latin  editions  are 
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disputed.  The  Greek  copies  are  not  uniform,  and 
differ  much  from  the  Hebrew ;  while  the  old  Latin 
translations  differ  both  from  the  Hebrew  and  from 
the  Greek.  At  the  end  of  our  printed  Greek  copies 
we  read,  that  in  "the  fourth  year  of  Ptolemy  and 
Cleopatra,  Dositheus,  accompanied  by  his  son  Ptole- 
my, carried  the  letter  of  Purim  into  Egypt,  which 
was  8ai(i  to  have  been  translated  into  Greek  by  Ly- 
siniachus  the  son  of  Ptolemy."  This  Ptolemy  is 
believed  to  be  Philometer,  who  died  A.  M.  3861,  long 
after  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  whose  reign  the  ver- 
sion of  the  LXX  is  supposed  to  have  been  made. 
Lysimachus  was,  probably,  author  of  the  additions 
in  the  Greek  of  Esther.  Clemens  of  Alexandria, 
some  rabbins,  and  many  commentators,  suppose  the 
original  author  of  this  book  to  have  been  Mordecai ; 
and  the  book  itself  favors  this  opinion,  saying,  that 
he  wrote  the  history  of  this  event.  Others  think  it 
was  composed  and  placed  in  the  canon  by  Ezra,  or 
by  the  great  synagogue.  The  time  of  the  history  is 
probably  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  See  Ahasue- 
RUS    II. 

ETAM,  a  rock  to  which  Samson  retired,  Judg.  xv. 
8,  11.  Probably  near  a  city  of  the  same  name  in 
Judah,  built  by  Rehoboam,  (1  Chron.  iv.  3,  32 ;  2 
Chron.  xi.  6.)  which  lay  between  Bethlehem  and 
Tekoah.  Josephus  speaks  of  a  place  of  pleasure 
called  Hethan,  distant  from  Jerusalem  five  leagues, 
to  which  Solomon  frequently  retired.  From  hence, 
probably,  Pilate,  some  few  years  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  brought  water  through  aqueducts 
into  the  city,  at  a  great  expense ;  in  accomplishing 
which,  he  was  forced  to  take  a  large  compass  round 
the  mountains  lying  in  the  way.     See  Cistern. 

ETERNAL,  ETERNITY.  1  hese  words  often 
signify  a  very  long  time,  and  therefore  must  not  al- 
ways be  understood  literally  ;  so  we  find  "  eternal 
mountains,"  to  denote  their  antiquity.  Gen.  xlix.  26 ; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  15.  God  promises  to  David  an  "  eter- 
nal kingdom  and  posterity  ;"  that  is,  his  and  his  son's 
empire  will  be  of  long  duration  ;  and  even  absolutely 
eternal,  if  we  include  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
But  eternity,  when  God  is  the  subject,  always  denotes 
an  absolute  eternity.  "  The  Lord  ruleth  for  ever.  I 
lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven,  and  swear,  I  live  for 
ever,"  eternally.  The  Son  of  God  is  called  "  Priest 
for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec ;"  his  gospel, 
"  the  eternal  gospel ;"  his  redemption,  "  eternal  re- 
demption ;"  his  blood  shed  for  us,  "the  blood  of  the 
eternal  covenant ;"  his  glory,  "  an  eternal  weight  of 
glory."     For  eternal  punishment,  see  Hell. 

ETHAM,  the  third  station  of  the  Israelites  when 
coming  out  of  Egypt,  (Numb,  xxxiii.  6 ;  Exod.  xiii. 
20.)  lay  at  the  extremity  of  the  western  gulf  of  the 
Red  sea. 

ETHAN,  the  Ezrahite,  and  son  of  Kishi,  was  one 
ol  the  wisest  men  of  his  time,  except  Solomon,  1 
Kings  iv.  31 ;  Psal.  Ixxxix  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  44.  Ethan 
was  a  principal  master  of  the  temple  music,  1  Chron. 
XV.  17,  and  other  places.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  is  attributed 
to  him. 

ETHANIM,  a  Hebrew  month,  (1  Kings  viii.  2.) 
after  the  captivity  called  Tizri.  It  is  supposed  to 
answer  to  our  September,  O.  S.  See  Jewish 
Calendar. 

ETH-B  AAL,  king  of  the  Zidonians,  father  of  Jeze- 
bel, wife  of  Ahab,  1  Kings  xvi.  31. 

ETHER,  a  city  twenty  miles  from  Eleutheropohs, 
near  Malatha,  in  the  south  of  Judah.  Allotted  first 
Id  Judah,  afterwards  to  Simeon,  Josh.  xv.  42 ;  xix.  7. 
^  ETHIOPIA,  one  of  the  great  kingdoms  in  Africa, 


part  of  which  is  now  called  Abyssinia.  Ethiopia  ts 
frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture  under  the  name  of 
Cush  ;  but  as  there  were  several  countries  so  named, 
we  should  be  careful  to  discriminate  between  them. 
(See  under  Cush.)  The  Abyssinians  are  by  some  be- 
lieved to  have  received  the  Christian  faith  from  Mat- 
thew, or  Bartholomew,  or  Philip,  or  from  queen 
Candace's  eunuch,  who  was  baptized  by  Philip,  one 
of  the  seven  deacons.  Acts  viii.  27.  But  these  opin- 
ions are  unfounded.  Matthew,  we  are  told,  preached 
the  gospel  to  the  Ethiopians,  that  is,  those  above  the 
Araxes,  near  the  Persians.  Bartholomew  preached 
to  the  Indians,  called  by  the  ancients  Ethiopians,  that 
in   Arabia   Fehx.      Phihp   the    deacon,   or   the 
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eunuch,  might  preach  the  gospel  to  queen  Candace, 
who  reigned  in  the  peninsula  of  Meroe,  which  is 
sometimes  named  Ethiopia. 

[The  various  significations  in  which  the  name 
Cush  or  Ethiopia  is  taken  in  the  Old  Testament,  have 
been  discussed  under  the  article  Cush  ;  which  see. 
Ethiopia  proper  lay  south  of  Egypt,  on  the  Nile 
and  was  bounded  north  by  Egypt,  i.  e.  by  the  cata 
racts  near  Syene ;  east  by  the  Red  sea,  and  perhaps 
a  part  of  the  Indian  ocean  ;  south  by  unknown  re- 
gions of  the  interior  of  Africa ;  and  west  by  Libya 
and  deserts.  It  comprehended,  of  course,  the  mod- 
ern countries  of  Nubia,  or  Sennaar,  and  Abyssinia. 
The  chief  city  in  it  was  the  ancient  Meroe,  situated 
on  the  island  or  tract  of  the  same  name,  between  the 
Nile  and  Astaboras,  not  far  from  the  modern  Shendi. 

The  Ethiopian  queen  Candace,  whose  treasurer  is 
mentioned.  Acts  viii.  27,  was  probably  queen  of 
Meroe,  where  a  succession  of  females  reigned,  who 
all  bore  this  name.  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  29.)  As 
this  courtier  is  said  to  have  gone  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
worship,  he  was  probably  a  Jew  by  religion,  if  not 
by  birth.  There  is  a  current  tradition  among  the 
Ethiopians  themselves,  that  the  queen  of  Sheba,  who 
visited  Solomon,  was  called  Maqutda,  and  that  she 
was  not  from  Arabia,  but  was  a  queen  of  their  own 
country.  They  say,  that  she  adopted  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion, and  introduced  it  among  her  people  ;  and 
that  her  son  and  successor,  Monilek,  (whom  she  is 
said  to  have  conceived  by  Solomon,)  took  the  name  of 
David  I.  (Bruce's  Trav.  i.  p.  524. j  Christianity  waj 
first  introduced  into  Ethiopia  about  A.  I).  330,  by 
Frumentius,  who  became  the  first  bishop  of 
Ethiopia. 

The  old  Ethiopian  language  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Arabic,  having  an  alphabet  of  its  own,  and  some 
distinctive  peculiarities  ;  thus,  e.  g.  it  is  read  from  left 
to  right,  while  the  Arabic  and  all  the  other  Semitish 
languages  are  read  from  right  to  left.  In  the  alpha- 
bet, too,  the  vowels  are  represented  by  small  hooks 
or  circles  appended  in  different  ways  to  the  conso- 
nants. It  was  in  daily  use  so  late  as  the  14th  cen- 
tury ;  when  it  was  supplanted  by  the  Amharic  dialect 
It  still  continues  to  be  used  in  books  ;  but  most  of 
the  literature  in  it  is  of  a  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
character ;  among  which  the  first  place  is  due  to  the 
Ethiopic  version  of  the  Scriptures.  The  principal 
works  on  the  language,  literature,  and  history,  of 
Ethiopia,  are  those  of  Ludolph.     *R 

EVANGELIST,  one  who  publishes  good  news ; 
they  therefore  who  write,  as  well  as  they  who  preach, 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  evangelists ;  and  in 
general  all  who  declare  happy  tidings.  In  Isaiah  xlL 
§7,  the  Lord  says,  he  will  give  to  Jerusalem  one  who 
bringeth  good  tidings — an  evangelist.  Philip  the 
deacon  is  called  an  evangelist,  Acts  xxi.  8.  Paul 
speaks  of  evangelists,  (Eph.  iv.  11.)  ard  ranks  them 
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after  apostles  and  prophets.  He  exhorts  Timothy  to 
perform  the  duty  of  an  evangelist.  There  were 
originally  evangelists  and  preachers,  who,  without  be- 
ing fixed  to  any  church,  preached  wherever  they 
were  led  by  tlie  Holy  Spirit.  We  commonly  call 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  "  the  evangelists," 
because  tliey  were  the  writers  of  the  four  Gospels, 
which  bring  the  glad  tidings  of  eternal  salvation  to 
all  men. 

EUCHARIST,  thanksgiving,  a  word  particularly 
signifying  the  sacrament  of  tne  body  and  blood  of 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Called  eucharist,  because 
Christ,  in  the  institution  of  it,  gave  thanks  to  Gk>d. 

EVE,  the  name  of  the  first  woman  :  Chava,  in  He- 
brew, is  derived  from  the  same  root  as  chajim,  life  ; 
because  she  was  to  be  "  the  mother  of  all  living."  It 
is  supposed  she  was  created  on  tlie  sixth  day,  after 
Adam  had  reviewed  the  animals.     See  Adam. 

Adam  and  Eve  were  placed  in  Paradise,  and  God 
forbade  tliem  from  touching  one  particular  fruit. 
But  the  envious  evil  one  insidiously  seduced  Eve  to 
eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  and  she  afterwards  se- 
duced Adam.  By  thus  transgressing  the  prohibition, 
they  both  became  degraded  ;  and  were  punished  by 
expulsion  from  Paradise,  and  by  subjection  to  evils, 
natural  and  moral.  God  said  to  Eve,  "  1  will  greatly 
multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception ;  in  sorrow 
thou  shalt  bring  forth  children,  and  thy  desire  shall 
be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee ;"  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Messiah  and  his  power  were 
foretold.  Gen.  iii.  Afler  being  expelled  from  Para- 
dise, Eve  conceived  and  brought  forth  Cain,  saying, 
"  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord :"  the  year  of 
Eve's  death  is  not  known.  It  is  presumed  she  died 
about  the  same  time  as  Adam,  ctr.  A.  M.  930.  Tlie 
eastern  people  have  paid  honors  to  Adam  and  Eve 
as  to  saints,  and  have  some  curious  traditions  con- 
cerning them. 

EVENING.  The  Hebrews  reckoned  two  even- 
m^s  ;  as  in  the  phrase  between  the  evenings,  Marg.  Ex. 
xii.  6  ;  Num.  ix.  3 ;  xxviii.  4.  In  this  interval  the 
passover  was  to  be  killed,  and  the  daily  evening  sacri- 
fice offered,  Ex.  xxix.  39 — 41,  Heb.  According  to 
the  Caraites,  this  time  between  the  evenings  is  the  in- 
terval from  sunset  to  complete  darkness,  i,  e.  the 
evening  twilight,  (comp.  Deut.  xvi.  6.)  According  to 
the  Pharisees,  Josephus  (B.  J.  vi.  9.  3.)  and  the  rab- 
bins, the  first  evening  began  when  the  sun  inclined 
to  descend  more  rapidly,  i.  e.  at  the  ninth  hour  (Gr. 
deUa  TTQuna  ;)  while  the  sccond  or  real  evening  com- 
menced at  sunset  (Gr.  ^tUy]  6^ia.)  Compare,  also. 
Matt.  xix.  15,  with  verse  23.     R. 

EVI,  a  prince  of  Midian,  killed  in  war.  Numb, 
xxxi.  8.  A.  M.  2553. 

EVILMERODACH,  /boZwA  Merodach,  son  and 
successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon. 
Under  this  name  there  lies  concealed,  probably,  a 
Chaldee  or  Persian  one  of  a  different  meaning ;  which 
the  Jews  thus  perverted  to  show  their  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  their  idolatrous  oppressor,  2  Kings  xxv.  7  ; 
Jer.  Iii.  31.  Evilmerodach,  as  some  think,  was  im- 
prisoned by  him.  In  this  confinement  he  contracted 
an  acquaintance  and  friendship  with  Jehoiakim  king 
of  Judah,  so  that  immediately  afler  the  king's  death, 
Evilmerodach,  succeeding  him,  dehvered  Jehoiakim 
out  of  prison,  and  placed  him  above  all  the  other 
kings,  who  were  captives  at  Babylon.  Evilmerodach 
reigned  two  years,  and  was  then  murdered  and  suc- 
ceeded by  N(  righssiu-,  his  sister's  husband  ;  then 
by  Laborosoarchod ;  and  lastly  by  Belshazzar.  See 
Absteia. 


EUMENES,  king  of  Bithynia  and  Pergamus,  1 ! 
Mac.  viii.  8.  Having  joined  the  Romans  in  their  I 
war  against  Antiochus  the  Great,  he  received  in  re- 1 
compense  the  country  of  "  the  Indians,  Medes,  and 
Lydians  ;"  as  the  text  of  the  Maccabees  reads  ;  but 
it  is  probable  we  should  read,  "  the  lonians,  MysianSi 
and  Lydians." 

EUNICE,  mother  of  Timothy,  (2  Tim.  i.  5.)  was  a 
Jewess  by  birth,  but  married  to  a  Greek,  who  waa 
Timothy's  father.  Paul  found,  at  Lystra,  Eunice 
and  Timothy  far  advanced  in  grace  and  faith. 

EUNUCH.  In  the  courts  of  eastern  kings,  the 
care  of  the  beds  and  apartments  is  generally  com- 
mitted to  eunuchs.  The  Hebrew  saris  signifies  a 
real  eunuch,  whether  naturally  born  such,  or  render- 
ed such  ;  but  in  Scripture  this  word  often  denotes  an 
officer  belonging  to  a  prince  attending  his  court,  and 
employed  in  the  interior  of  his  palace.  Potiphar, 
Pharaoh's  eunuch  or  officer,  and  Joseph's  master, 
had  a  wife,  Gen.  xxxix.  1 — 7.  God  forbade  his  peo- 
ple to  make  eunuchs ;  and  prohibited  such  to  enter 
into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  (Deut.  xxiii.  1.) 
that  is,  debarred  them  the  possession  of  some  out- 
ward privileges  belonging  to  the  Israelites.  They 
were  looked  on  in  the  commonwealth  as  dry  and 
useless  wood  ;  and  might  say  of  themselves — "  Be- 
hold, I  am  a  dry  tree."  But  notwithstanding,  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  unto  the  eunuchs  that  keep  my  sab- 
baths, and  take  hold  of  my  covenant,  even  unto  them 
will  I  give  in  mine  house,  and  within  my  walls,  a 
place  and  a  name  better  than  of  sons  and  daughters," 
Isa.  Ivi.  4.  In  the  courts  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  were  officers  called  Serasim ;  probably  real 
eunuchs,  if  they  were  slaves  or  captives,  bought  from 
foreigners;  but  if  they  were  Hebrews,  their  name 
expresses  simply  their  office  and  dignity.  *  Our  Sa- 
viour (Matt.  xix.  12.)  speaks  of  men  who  "made 
themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,* 
who,  on  some  religious  motive,  renounced  marriage 
and  carnal  pleasures.  Origen,  and  some  ancient 
heretics,  construed  our  Saviour's  words  literally  ;  and 
Eusebius  informs  us,  that  this  was  done  so  common- 
ly by  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Osroene,  in  honor 
of  the  goddess  Cybele,  that  king  Abgarus,  to  abolish 
the  practice,  made  a  law,  that  they  who  were  guilty 
of  it  should  have  their  hands  cut  off. 

EUODIAS,  a  female  disciple  mentioned  by  Paul, 
Philip,  iv.  2. 

EUPHRATES,  a  famous  river  of  Asia,  which  haj 
its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  runs 
along  the  frontiers  of  Cappadocia,  Syria,  Arabia  De- 
serta,  Chaldea,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  falls  into  the 
Persian  gulf.  At  present  it  discharges  itself  into  the 
sea  in  union  with  the  Tigris  ;  but  formerly  it  had  a 
separate  channel.  Moses  says,  (Gen.  ii.  14.)  the  Eu- 
phrates was  the  fourth  river  whose  source  was  in 
Paradise.  (See  Eden.)  Scripture  often  calls  it,  the 
Great  River,  and  assigns  it  for  the  eastern  boundary 
of  that  land  which  God  promised  to  the  Hebrews, 
Deut.  i.  7;  Josh.  i.  4.  The  Euphrates  overflows  in 
summer,  like  the  Nile,  when  the  snow  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia  begins  to  melt.  The  source  of  the  ^ 
Euphrates,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Tigris,  being  in  the  i 
mountains  of  Armenia,  some  of  the  ancients  were  of 
opinion,  that  these  two  rivers  rose  from  one  common 
spring  ;  but  at  present  their  sources  are  distant  one 
from  the  other.  The  Arabians  divide  the  Euphrates 
into  the  larger  and  the  lesser ;  the  larger,  rising  in  the 
Gordian  mountains,  discharges  itself  into  the  Tigris 
near  Anbar  and  Pelongiah.  The  smaller,  whose  i 
channel  is  oflen  wider  than  that  of  the  larger,  runs 
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wards  Chaldea,  passes  through  Cufofah,  and  falls 
ito  the  Tigris,  between  Vassith  and  Naharvan,  at 
ama,  that  is,  the  Horn,  because,  in  reality,  it  is  the 
om  or  confluence  of  the  great  and  the  little  Eu- 
hrates.  Parsons,  in  his  Travels  in  Asia,  writes, — 
At  Koma,  on  the  extreme  point  of  Mesopotamia, 
16  head  of  our  vessel  was  in  the  Tigris,  the  stem  in 
le  Euphrates,  and  the  middle  in  the  great  river 
here  the  two  former  unite.     This  point  is  reckoned 

be  from  Hellah  about  180  English  leagues."  From 
16  lesser,  a  canal,  dug  by  Trajan's  order,  passes  into 
le  larger  Euphrates.  This  is  the  Fossa  Regia,  or 
*asilius  Jluvius  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  the 
yrians  called  JVahar-Malca,  through  which  the  em- 
eror  Severus  passed  in  his  way  to  Ctesiphon  on  the 
'igris,  when  he  besieged  that  city.  The  violence  of 
le  Persian  gulf  causes  a  reflux  of  water  thirty 
agues  above  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
jrabians  are  persuaded  that  the  waters  of  this  river 
re  very  wholesome,  and  have  virtue  in  curing  dis- 
uses. Between  this  river  and  the  Tigris,  which  is 
sst  of  it,  18  Mesopotamia,  and  the  land  of  Shinar ; 
ad  east  of  the  Tigris  is  Assyria. 

The  Mesopotamian  Euphrates  is  a  river  of  conse- 
uence  in  Scripture  geography,  being  the  boundary 
hich  separated  Padan  Aram  from  Syria,  and  the  ut- 
lost  limits,  east,  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Israelites.  It 
rws  indeed  only  occasionally,  that  the  dominion  of 
le  Hebrews  extended  so  far ;  but  it  would  appear, 
lat  even  Egypt,  under  Pharaoh  Necho,  made  con- 
uests  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Its 
eneral  course  is  south-east ;  but  in  some  places  it 
ms  westerly,  and  approaches  the  Mediterranean, 
ear  Cilicia.  It  is  accompanied  in  most  parts  of  its 
aurse  (about  1400  miles)  by  the  Tigris.  There  are 
lany  towns  on  its  banks,  which  are  in  general  rath- 
level  than  mountainous.  The  river  does  not 
jpear  to  be  of  any  very  great  breadth.  Otter  says. 
When  we  passed  the  Euphrates,  the  12th  of  March, 
lis  river  had  only  200  common  paces  in  width  ;  in 
8  height,  it  extends  500  or  600  paces  into  the  plains 
a  the  right."  Thevenot  observes,  that  near  to  Bir, 
16  Euphrates  (July  3)  seemed  no  larger  than  the 
eine  at  Paris ;  but  it  was  said  to  be  very  broad  in 
inter.  Near  Hellah,  which  marks  the  situation  of 
16  ancient  Babylon,  it  was  about  four  hundred  feet 
dde.  Mr.  Rich,  in  his  memoir  on  Babylon,  says, 
16  current  was,  at  Hellah,  at  a  medium,  about  two 
QOts  (miles)  per  hour.  The  Euphrates  now  over- 
ows  the  site  of  Babylon,  where,  says  sir  R.  K. 
orter,  "  its  banks  were  hoary  with  reeds,  and  the 
ray  osier  willows  were  yet  there,  on  which  the  cap- 
ves  of  Israel  hung  up  their  harps,  and,  while  Jeru- 
dem   was   not,    refused    to   be    comforted."      See 

ABTLONIA. 

EUPOLi^MUS,  son  of  John,  an  ambassador  whom 
udas  Maccabseus  sent  to  Rome,  1  Mac.  viii.  17. 

EUROCLYDON,  a  dangerous  wind  in  the  Le- 
ant, or  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  Acts 
rvii.  14.  It  is  usually  said  that  this  wind  blows 
om  the  north-east;  but  {)erhaps  it  is  what  our  sea- 
len  call  a  Levanter,  which  is  confined  to  no  point 
f  the  compass,  but  by  veering  to  all  points,  is  at- 
;nded  with  great  danger. 

EUTYCEIUS,  the  name  of  a  young  manof  Troas, 
'ho,  sitting  in  a  window  while  the  apostle  Paul  was 
reaching,  slept,  and  fell  from  the  third  story,  and 
'as  taken  up  dead.  Paul  restored  him  to  life,  Acts 
1.  10.  A.  I).  57. 

EXCOMMUNICATION,  an  ecclesiastical  penalty, 
f  which  they  who  incur  the  guilt  of  any  heinous 


sin,  are  separated  from  the  church,  and  deprived  ol 
spiritual  advantages.  There  are  two  or  three  sorts 
of  excommunication.  (1.)  The  greater,  by  which 
the  person  offending  is  separated  from  the  body  of 
the  faithful ;  thus  Paul  excommunicated  the  incesiu- 
ous  Corinthian,  1  Cor.  v.  1 — 5.  (2.)  The  lesser,  by 
which  the  sinner  is  forbidden  the  sacraments.  (3.) 
That  which  suspends  him  from  the  company  of  be- 
lievers; which  seems  to  be  hinted  at,  2  Thess.  iii.  6. 
Augustin  speaks  in  several  places  of  this  excom- 
munication ;  and  Theophylact  says,  that  it  was  es- 
teemed a  great  punishment.  The  primitive  church 
was  very  cautious  in  the  use  of  excommunication  ; 
using  it  only  for  very  serious  and  important  reasons, 
and  always  with  great  concern.  The  manner  of  ex- 
communicating in  the  primitive  church  was  this  ;  the 
faithful  separated  themselves  from  those  whose  com- 
pany the  church  had  prohibited,  without  obliging 
their  superiors  to  proceed  any  further.  In  process 
of  time,  however,  the  bishops  used  threatenings, 
anathemas,  and  sentences  of  excommunication  ;  and 
at  last,  to  make  these  ceremonies  more  friglitful,  they 
were  attended  with  actions  proper  for  infusing  ter- 
ror, such  as  the  lighting  of  wax  candles,  extinguish- 
ing them,  throwing  them  on  the  ground,  and  tram- 
pling them  under  foot,  while  the  bishop  pronounced 
excommunication,  thundering  also  curses  against  the 
excommunicated. 

The  principal  effect  of  excommunication  is,  to 
separate  the  excommunicated  from  the  society  of 
Christians,  from  the  privilege  of  being  present  in  re- 
ligious assemblies,  from  the  eucharist,  from  attend- 
ance at  the  prayers,  the  sacraments,  and  all  those 
duties  by  which  Christians  are  connected  in  one  so- 
ciety and  communion.  An  excommunicated  person 
is,  with  regard  to  the  church,  as  a  heathen  man  and 
a  publican,  Matt,  xviii.  17.  But  this  excision  from 
Christian  communion  does  not  exempt  him  from  any 
duties  to  which  he  is  liable  as  a  man,  a  citizen,  a 
father,  a  husband,  or  a  king,  either  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  nations,  or  by  the  civil  law.  And  when  the 
apostles  enjoin  men  to  have  no  conversation  with  the 
excommunicated,  not  to  eat  with  them,  not  even  to 
salute  them,  this  is  to  be  understood  of  offices  ot 
mere  civility,  (which  a  man  is  at  liberty  to  pay,  or  to 
withhold,)  and  not  of  any  natural  obligations ;  such 
as  are  founded  on  nature,  humanity,  and  the  law  of 
nations,  1  Cor.  v.  1 — 5 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  6 — 14  ;  2  John 
10,  11. 

Among  the  Jews  we  see  excommunication  prac- 
tised in  the  times  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  with  re- 
gard to  those  who  would  not  dismiss  the  strange 
women  whom  they  had  married  contrary  to  the  law, 
Ezra  X.  10  ;  Neh.  xiii.  25 — 28.  Our  Saviour,  speaking 
to  his  apostles,  foretold  that  the  Jews,  out  of  hatred 
to  him,  would  treat  them  ill,  and  excommunicate 
them,  "cast  them  out  of  their  synagogues."  They 
generally  scourged  the  excommunicated  persons, 
before  they  ex})elled  them  out  of  their  synagogues. 
The  act  was  preceded  by  censure  and  admonition, 
at  first,  privately  ;  if  the  guilty  person  did  not  amend, 
the  house  of  judgment,  the  assembly  of  judges,  de- 
clared to  him,  with  menaces,  the  necessity  for  his 
reformation.  If  he  continued  obstinate  on  four  sab- 
bath days  successively,  his  name  and  the  nature  of  his 
fault  were  proclaimed,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  shame ; 
and  then,  if  he  were  incorrigible,  he  was  excommu- 
nicated. Our  Saviour  seems  to  allude  to  this  prac- 
tice, where  he  commands  us  to  tell  our  brother  of 
his  fault  between  him  and  us  alone ;  then — that  we 
should  take    witnesses  with  us   in  order  to  ad  *ion- 
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nh  him ;  and  lastly, — that  we  should  inform  the 
church  against  him.  And  if,  after  this,  he  do  not  re- 
turn to  his  duty,  tlien  we  should  look  on  him  as  a 
heathen  man  and  a  pubUcan,  Matt,  xviii.  15 — 17. 

The  sentence  of  excomumnication  among  the  Jews 
was  conceived  in  these  tenns :  "  Let  such  an  one  be 
in  excommunication,  or  sepai-ation."  The  judges,  or 
the  synagogue,  or  even  private  persons,  had  a  right 
to  excommunicate ;  but  regularly,  "  the  house  of 
judgment,"  or  the  court  of  justice,  solemnly  pro- 
nounced the  sentence.  One  particular  person  might 
excommunicate  another,  and  he  might  likewise  ex- 
communicate himself ;  as  they  who  bound  them- 
selves under  a  curse,  neither  to  eat  nor  to  drink  till 
they  had  killed  Paul,  Acts  xxiii.  12.  Beasts  were 
sometimes  excommunicated  :  and  the  rabbins  teach, 
that  excommunication  has  its  effect  even  on  dogs. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  some,  that  our 
Saviour,  whose  design  was  to  build  his  church  on 
the  ruins  of  Judaism,  and  who  evidently  attacked 
the  very  foundations  of  the  Jewish  religious  preju- 
dices, was,  notwithstanding,  never  excommunicated. 
Perhaps  the  Jews  might  look  on  Christ  and  his  fol- 
lowers as  a  new  sect ;  and  as  it  was  not  then  a  cus- 
tom to  excommunicate  whole  bodies,  they  might 
receive  the  same  indulgence  as  the  Sadducees, 
Essenes,  Hferodians,  and  Pharisees.   See  Anathema. 

EXODUS,  (from  the  Greek  "  E^oSoc^  goin^  out^)  the 
term  generally  applied  to  the  departure  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt,  under  Moses,  their  divinely  ap- 
pointed leader  and  legislator. 

There  are  a  few  things  connected  with  the  Exodus 
which  require  illustration  previously  to  our  consid- 
eration of  the  departure  itself. 

1.  The  true  reason  which  actuated  Moses  in  his 
conduct,  was,  no  doubt,  the  ultimate  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  bondage  ;  but,  what  is  the  nature  and  im- 
port of  the  apparent  reason  which  he  gives  to  Phara- 
oh, in  Exod.  v.  1,  3.  "to  go  three  days'  journey  into 
the  desert,  for  the  purpose  of  a  festivity  and  sacnfice 
to  the  God  Jehovah  ?" — This  may  perhaps  receive 
elucidation,  from  the  similar  undertakings  which  are 
actually  accomplished  every  year,  from  Egypt,  by 
the  caravan  of  Mecca ;  and  the  question  naturally 
arises.  Whether  such  a  custom  be  as  ancient  as  Mo- 
les?— Did  Moses  reason  with  Pharaoh  something 
after  this  manner  ?  "  We  see  other  people  journey 
through  your  dominions,  and  many  of  your  own  sub- 
jects also  leave  your  dominions  for  a  time,  to  perform 
their  worship  in  what  they  esteem  a  peculiarly  sacred 
place,  whereas  you  do  not  suffer  us  to  enjoy  that  hb- 
erty  ;  but  bind  us  continually  to  our  burdens :  we 
also  desire  the  same  permission  as  they  receive,  and 
propose  to  form  a  caravan  of  Israelites,  who  may 
worship  the  Grod  of  their  fathers,  in  a  place,  and  in  a 
manner  of  his  own  appointment,  where  we  may  be 
secure  from  the  profane  interference  of  by-standers, 
while  performing  our  sacred  services."  To  see  the 
force  of  this  supposition,  it  must  be  observed,  (l.J 
That  pilgrimages  to  certain  cities  and  temples  are  oi 
most  ancient  date  in  Egypt,  and,  in  fact,  appear  to 
have  been  interwoven  with  the  original  establish- 
ments and  institutions  of  that  country : — (2.)  that  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  in  particular,  though  now  the 
most  famous,  was  not  instituted  by  Mahomet;  he 
found  it  already  established  among  the  Aral)s,  Its 
antiquity  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  very  great ;  as  is  also, 
(3.)  that  of  the  Kaaba  of  Ishmael ;  and  though  we 
may  reject  the  Arabian  tale  of  the  origin  of  the  well 
Zemzeniy  and  that  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  of 
Uhmael  (instead  of  Isaac)  from  the  knife  of  Abra- 


ham, yet  that  Ishmael  might  dwell  at  Mecca,  or  m 
the  country  adjacent,  is  unquestionable,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently  credible  :  he  might  institute  some  kind  of  po- 
htical,  religious,  or  commercial  meeting  of  the  tribei 
called  Arabs,  (for  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  an 
not  the  only  Arabs,)  which,  after  his  death,  they 
might  continue,  for  the  same  reasons  as  caused  iti 
institution.  (4.)  As  the  Arabs  do  not  carry  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  Kaaba  beyond  Ishmael,  we  are  led  tii 
inquire  whether  the  interval  of  time,  between  Ishma« 
el  and  Moses,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  institution  as  this  annual  concourse. 
Might  the  tribes  of  Arabs  settled  in  Egypt  in  the 
days  of  Moses,  and  using  this  pilgrimage,  be  sutti- 
ciently  numerous  to  be  observed,  and  to  become  t 
precedent  ?  Was  the  race  of  "  kings  that  knew  noi 
Joseph,"  foreigners,  whose  people  were  in  the  liabil 
of  thus  annually  visiting,  and  confederating  with, 
their  former  compatriots  ?  It  should  be  remembered, 
that  commerce,  no  less  than  devotion,  has  a  grea! 
share  in  forming  these  caravans ;  and  we  are  sun 
that  caravans  for  commerce  were  customary  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  Moses,  for  to  such  a  one  travelling 
into  Egypt,  from  Gilead,  was  Joseph  sold.  Did  not 
then,  caravans  for  commerce,  in  those  days,  as  the) 
do  at  present,  furnish  the  means  of  devotion,  at  par- 
ticular places  ?  and  did  not  such  caravans  either  se 
out  from,  or  pass  through,  the  land  of  Egypt  fron 
the  more  westerly  parts  of  Africa,  as  they  now  do 
so  that  their  nature  and  their  purj)oses  were  suffi- 
ciently understood  by  Pharaoh  ?  [It  must  here  hk 
remembered,  that  the  above  is  merely  fanciful  con- 
jecture.     R. 

2.  The  places  named,  and  the  events  of  the  jour- 
ney of  the  Israelites. — 

(1.)  It  is  said  of  the  place  from  whence  the  Israel 
ites  departed;  (Exod.  xii.  37.)  "and  the  children  oi 
Israel  journeyed  from  Rameses  to  Succoth."  S« 
also  Numb,  xxxiii.  3. — Where,  and  what,  was  thii 
Rameses  9  We  are  told,  (Exod.  chap.  i.  11.)  that  th< 
Israelites  built,  for  Pharaoh,  treasure  cities—  Ra 
meses  and  Pithom.  If,  as  has  been  generally  suppos 
ed,  Pithom  was  the  ancient  Pelusium,  then  it  migh 
be  the  extremity  of  Pharaoh's  dominions  toward  th< 
east,  and  probably  Rameses  was  the  extremity  of  hi 
dominions  toward  the  west ;  for  in  such  frontie 
situations,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  fortified  citiee 
or  magazines,  would  be  placed.  Now,  in  Niebuhr' 
map  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  on  the  western  branci 
of  that  river,  and  rather  south  of  the  canal  whicl 
goes  to  Alexandria,  is  a  district,  or  village,  namei 
Ramsis.  If  this  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  ol 
the  name  and  situation  of  the  ancient  Rameses,  thei 
these  two  accounts  of  Moses  express — that  all  th 
Israelites,  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Pharaoh' 
dominions,  assembled,  with  their  property,  at  th 
proper  station  for  the  departure  of  caravans,  Succoth 
which,  indeed,  we  know  must  have  been  the  fact 
but  which  has  not  previously  been  discerned  in  thi 
Mosaic  history.  [With  far  more  probability,  Geseniu 
regards  the  city  of  Rameses  or  Raamses  as  the  capita 
of  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  consequently  situated  t» 
the  eastward  of  the  Delta.  This  idea  is  also  adopte< 
by  Prof  Stuart;  who  fixes  the  site  of  this  city  a 
about  half  the  distance  between  the  Nile  and  Suea 
where  the  present  village  of  Aboukeyshid  is  situated 
(in  accordance  with  M.  Aym^  and  lord  Valentia^ 
where  are  found  extensive  ruins.  If  thus  located 
Rameses  lay  on  the  borders  of  the  great  canal ;  or,  i 
this  were  not  yet  in  existence,  it  lay  on  the  great  T»l 
ley  or  Wady,  up  which  the  waters  of  the  Nile  flo^ 
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id,  so  as  sometimes  nearly  to  meet  those  of  the  Bitter 
akes,  which  were  connected  with  the  Red  aea.  It 
v^ould  thus  have  been  about  forty  miles  distant  from 
Suez.  (Stuart's  Course  of  Heb.  Study,  vol.  ii.  No.  1. 
k  173.  Modern  Traveller  in  Arabia,  p.  185.  Arner. 
id.)  R. 

(2.)  Mr.  Taylor  supposes  that  Succoth,  where  the 
sraelites  assembled,  may  be  placed  at  Birket-el-Hadj, 
»r  Pilgrim's  pool  :  here  the  caravans  still  assemble, 
nd  here  that  destined  for  Mecca  waits  the  arrival  of 
be  western  pilgrims.  *  The  reasons  are  evident ;  it 
I  at  a  convenient  distance  from  Cairo  ;  it  furnishes 
^atei',  and  vegetation  ;  so  that  the  same  wants  which 
ccur  in  all  caravans,  inclined,  in  fact  obliged,  the 
ncient  ass^inblage  of  Israel,  as  they  now  do  the 
aodern  assemblage  of  Arabs,  to  make  it  their  tem- 
lorary  residence.  It  appears  also  that  Birket-el- 
ladj  is  considerably  in  advance  towards  Suez,  and 
onsequently  the  journey  is  shortened  in  proportion. 
It  is  more  probable,  as  Prof  Stuart  8U})poses,  that 
uccoth  was  merely  a  place  of  encampment, — di- 
iding  the  distance  between  Rameses  and  Etham 
\.djerout,)  i.  e.  about  twenty  miles  from  each.     R. 

We  have  seen  under  the  article  Caravan,  that 
loses  probably  regulated  the  Israelites  in  an  accu- 
se manner,  and  appointed  proper  officers.  To  ac- 
omplish  this,  the  delay  at  Birket-el-Hadj  would  fur- 
ish  him  advantageous  opportunities,  and,  as  the  vari- 
118  famihes  arrived  in  succession,  he  might  directly 
rder  them  to  their  stations.  In  fact,  some  delay  is 
nplied  in  the  name  Succoth  (booths);  for,  in  gen- 
ral,  the  cai-avans  only  pitch  their  tents  here  ;  but  if 
le  first  comers  of  the  Israelites,  while  waiting  for 
leir  kinsmen,  built  booths  here,  they  might  naturally 
iiough  call  their  temporary  town  by  this  name — 
the  booths."  It  is  also  probable,  that  having  long 
welt  in  houses,  few  were  provided  with  tents ;  so 
lat  the  erection  of  booths  was  the  most  convenient 
lode  of  shelter  in  their  power.  This  account  of  the 
latter  seems  justified  by  the  history  ;  (chap.  xiii.  17.) 
When  Pharaoh  had  let  the  people  go."  So,  verse 
7.  "  And  they  took  their  journey  from  Succoth,  and 
acamped  in  Etham,  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness." 
lS  nothing  particular  happened  at  Etham,  little  need 
B  said  on  it ;  its  situation,  described  as  being  in  the 
dge  of  the  wilderness,  marks  distinctly  enough  in 
^hat  direction  we  must  look  t'or  it.  We  shall  only 
Jserve,  that  the  nearer  to  the  wilderness,  in  the  direct 
»d  towards  the  wilderness,  (or  the  northern  termi- 
itionof  the  Red  sea,)  we  place  Etham,  the  better  we 
)ply  the  description  of  it,  as  "  in  the  edfre  of  the 
ilderness." 

The  chief  difficulty  which  remains,  is,  to  under- 
and  correctly  the  command  given  in  chap.  xiv.  2 : 
Turn  and  encamp." — It  is  supposed,  then,  that  the 
iraehtes  continued  their  route  from  Etham,  toward 
le  desert,  to  somewhere  about  the  place  marked 
ith  a  turning-oflT  in  the  map,  and  here  turned  to- 
ard  the  sea,  which  lay  to  their  right — "encamp  be- 
ire  (Heb.  in  the  face  of)  Pi-ha-hiroth." — The  word 
roth  has  usually  been  taken  as  a  proper  name  ;  but 
r.  Shaw  justly  renders  it,  "  the  gullet"  though  he 
d  not  perceive  its  direct  application  :  Pi  is  the 
iouth,  i.  e.  the  mouth  of  the  gullet. — "  Encamp  in  the 
ce  (in  front)  of  the  mouth  of  the  gullet,  between 
^dol  (the  tower)  and  the  sea."  [The  word  Pi-ha- 
roth  is  more  probably  of  Egyptian  origin,  denoting 
place  ofrtedsy  a  salt  marsh.  R.l  To  ascertain  this 
igdol  or  tower,  we  need  not  seek  any  distant  town. 
It  must  be  guided  by  the  nature  of  the  country ;  at 
le  same  tira^   recollecting  the    orders    given,   "<o 
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turn"     We  may  place  this  tower  at  Bir  Suez,  ** tb« 
well  of  water,"  because  this  well  was  worth  protect 
ing  by  a  tower,  there   being  no  other  fresh  water, 
then  known,  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  nobody  ac- 
quainted with  the  value  and  scarcity  of  water  in  thia 
desert,  will  imagine  a  tower,  if  inhabited,  could  be 
of  use,  or  its  inhabitants  or  garrison  Fwbsist  without 
water.     It  was  necessai-y,  therefore   for  the  protec- 
tion of  this  well  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  at  Baal- 
zephon,  that  a  tower  should  secure  it.   [It  lies  on  the 
route  between  Adjerout  (Etham)  and  Suez,  and   is 
situated  just  so  that  it  corresponds  with  the  description 
here,  on  the  supposition  that  Pi-ha-hiroth  was  near 
the  sea.    R.]     "Encamp   over-against  (Heb.  in  the 
face  of)  Baal-zephow  " — Baal-zephon  is  placed  at 
Suez,  because  it  adjoins  Pi-ha-hiroth ;  so  that  what 
ever  station  was  "  in  the  face  of  Pi-ha-hiroth,"  waa 
also  "  in  the  face  of  Bcud-zephon  :"  yet  Pi-ha-hiroth 
being  more  extensive  than  the  town  of  Baal-zephon^ 
this  repetition,  descriptive  of  the  position  to  be  taken, 
was  neitlier  useless  nor  redundant.     That  a  town 
should  be  established  here  anciently,  appears  every 
way  reasonable,  from  the  same  causes  as  now  main- 
tain the  town  of  Suez,  notwithstanding  its  numerous 
inconveniences.     Observe,  also,  "Encamp  between 
the  tower  and  the  sea ;"  i.  e.  from  Bir  Suez  to  the 
gulf,  eastward,  or  from  Bir  Suez  to  the    head   of 
the   sea,  southward,  either   of  which   may    answer 
the  expression  ;    but  if  we  say   fi*om  Bir    Suez  to 
the  gulf,  then  the  encamping  from   Baal-zephon  tc 
the  sea,  is  from  Suez,  westward,  along  the  head  of 
the  sea-shore.     While  Moses  was  in  this  position 
Pharaoh  approached  ;  and  he  might  justly  say    of 
the  Israelites,  that  "  they  were  enclosed  by  the  desert^ 
and  the  sea,"  as  verse  9. — so  that  if  he  did  not  destroy 
them   by  a   vigorous  attack,    they    must    inevitably 
perish  by  famine,  while  under  his  blockade. 

We  now  come  to  the  passage  of  the  sea  itself,  and 
shall  do  well  accurately  to   analyze  the  narration. — 
Moses  said,  "  Fear  not !  Stand  still  !"     Here   seema 
to  be  an  indication  of  intentional  delay,  as  if  time 
and  circumstances  were  not  at  this  moment  ready 
or  favorable.     During  this  interval  of  waiting,  "  Mo- 
ses cried  unto  the  Lord,"  verse  15.    In  this  conjunc- 
ture, a   strong  easterly  wind  blowing   all   night, 
divided  the  waters. — Now,  the  position  of  this  gulf 
being  from  south  to  north,  an  east  or  perhaps  north- 
east wind  was  the  most  proper  that  could  blow  for 
the  purpose  of  dividing  the  gullet  in  the  middle,  and 
thereby  preserving  a  body  of  water,  above  and  below, 
i.  e.  north  and  south,  of  that  division  ;  these  watert 
defended  the  passage,  like  a  wall,  on  the  right  end 
on  the  left,  while  the  Israelites  went  over  on  dry 
ground.  "  The  Egyptians  pursued  to  the  midst  of  the 
sea  ;  but  in  the  morning  watch" — this  point  of  time, 
no  doubt,  was  punctually  expressed  ;  and  would  be 
punctually  understood  by  those  accustomed  to  count 
time  by  watches  :  it  has  lost  that  punctuahty  to  us, 
yet  we  may  pretty   correctly  fix  it  at  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  about  which  time — the  sands, 
&c.   of  the   oozy   sea-bottom  took  off  the  chariot 
wheels  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  now,  the  east  wind 
sinking,  the  waters  returned  from  the   north  and 
south,  and  overwhelmed  the  Egyptians  ;  whereas  the 
Israelites  passed  during  the  power  of  this   strong 
wind,  which  blew  full  in  their  faces. 

Such  seem  to  be  the  circumstances  of  this  famous 
passage  ;  the  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  Providence 
engaged  natural  means  in  accomplishing  its  purpose. 
The  strong  eaM  mm/ is  expressly  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory ;  and,  again,  in  the  thanksgiving  song  for  thif 
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deliverance,  "Thou  Jidstblow  with  thy  wind/'— Af- 
ter reflecting  cm  this,  can  it  possibly  be  regarded  as 
any  disparagement  to  the  interference  of  the  same 
Providence,  if  advantage  were  also  taken  of  the  tide  ? 
Certainly  not ;  we  ought  rather  to  conclude,  that  all 
natural  advantages  were  taken,  and  that  by  these,  and 
aver  these.  Providence  operated.  This  idea  seems 
to  receive  support  from  the  command,  to  "stand 
still,"  which  may  relate  to  the  abatement  of  the  wa- 
ters by  the  falling  of  the  tide  in  the  gulf,  as  it  does  to 
the  rising  of  the  wind  for  the  division  of  the  remain- 
ing waters  after  the  tide  was  out  ;  the  two  agents 
were  probably  concurrent. 

We  are  now  ready  for  an  inspection  of  the  map 
of  the  journey  from  Egypt  to  the  Red  sea. 


Nearly  opposite  to  Mizrel-Attik,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Nile,  are  the  pyramids ;  at  which  it  is  sup- 
posed a  considerable  number  of  Israelites  were  en- 
gaged in  labor.     Lower  down  the  Nile,  to  the  north, 
lies   the   land   of  Goshen.     The  hnes  drawn  from 
these  extremes  to  Birket-el-Hadj,  show  the  courses 
of  the  Israelites  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  in  order 
to  join  the  main  caravan.     From  Birket-el-Hadj,  or 
Succoth,  to  Etham  the  caravan  takes  the  usual  route 
for  the  wilderness  of  Zin ;  but,  being  past  Etham,  it 
is  ordered  to  turn  towards  Baal-zephon,  where  being 
encamped,  the  army  of  Pharaoh  is  supposed  to  come 
in  sight ;  and  here  the  Israelites  are  evidently  en- 
closed, and  unable  to  move  to  right  or  left,  either 
forward   or  backward.     The  gulf,  it   must   be    re- 
marked, extended  much  farther  north  than  is  de- 
noted by  the  shaded  lines,  and  was  wider  toward  the 
eastern  shore  ;  so  that  we  may  conceive  of  the  Is- 
raehtes  as  crossing  at  least  double  the  space  marked 
by  being  shaded  ;  but,  as  geometrical  precision  is 
not  our  object,  an  <ixtension  of  the  shaded  lines  in 
the  map  would    have  answered  no  good   purpose. 
The  direction  of  the  vnnd,  with   its  fitness  to  divide 
the  gulf,  is   apparent. — The  following  extracts   are 
translated  from  Niebuhr  :  (p.  353,  &c.  French  edit.) 
**  To  go  from  Cairo  to  Suez  requires   thirty  hours 
and  three  quarters,  and  from  the  Nile  requires  one 
hour  more.     The  great  caravan,  which  goes  yearly 
from  Cairo  to  Mecca,  assembles  some  days  before  it 
sets  off,  at  four  leagues  from  Cairo,  on  the  way  to 
Suez,    near  Birket-el-Hadj,  a    small    lake,    which 
icceives  the  water  of  the  Nile.     A  great  caravan, 
which  is  in  haste,  may  go  from  Birket-el-Hadj  to 
Suez  in  three  days  :  we  took  28  hours  40  minutes, 
not  reckoning  the  hours  of  rest.   Every  where  on  the 
coast  of  Arabia,  we  met  with  indications  that  the 
waters  are  withdrawn  ;  for  instance,  Musa,  which  all 
the  ancient  authors  mention  as  a  port  of  Arabia,  is 
nmc  at  many  leagues  distance  from  the  sea:  near 
Loheia,  and  Djidda  we  see  great  bills  filled  with  the 


same  kind  of  shells,  and  corals,  as  are  now  found 
living  in  the  sea :  near  Suez  are  petrifications  of  all 
these  things.  I  saw,  at  three  quarters  of  a  league 
west  of  the  city,  a  heap  of  shells,  with  living  inhabit 
ants,  upon  a  rock  covered  only  at  high  water,  and 
shells  of  the  same  kind,  uninhabited,  upon  another 
rock  of  the  shore,  which  was  too  high  for  the 
tide  now  to  cover  it.  Some  thousand  years  ago,  there- 
fore, this  Arabian  gulf  was  much  larger  and  ex- 
tended much  further  north,  especially  that  arm  of 
it  near  Suez, /or  the  shore  of  this  extremity  of  the  gulf 
is  very  low.  The  breadth  of  the  arm  of  the  sea, 
at  Suez,  .is  about  3500  feet  [in  its  present  state.] 
Though  it  would  much  shorten  the  distance  of  their 
way,  no  caravan  now  crosses  this  arm,  nor  could 
the  Israelites  have  crossed  it  without  a  miracle.  The 
attempt  must  have  been  much  more  difficult  to  the 
Israelites,  some  thousand  years  ago,  the  gulf  being 
then  probably  larger^  deeper,  and  longer  toward  the 
north.  At  the  lowest  time  of  the  tide,  I  crossed 
when  returning  from  mount  Sinai,  that  arm  of  the 
sea,  over  to  Kolsoum,  upon  my  camel ;  and  the 
Arabs  who  accompanied  me,  were  only  up  to  tljeir 
thighs  in  water.  I  did  not  find  in  this  sea,  south  of 
Suez,  any  bank  or  isthmus  [reef]  under  water  :  from 
Suez  to  Girondel,  we  sounded,  and  had  at  first  four 
fathom  and  a  half;  in  the  middle  of  the  gulf,  at  three 
leagues  from  Suez,  we  had  four  fathom ;  and  aboui 
Girondel,  near  the  shore,  we  had  ten  fathom.  The 
banks  of  the  Red  sea  are  pure  sand,  from  Suez  tc 
Girondel ;  but  lower  to  the  south,  I  saw  banks  of  cor- 
al. Now,  had  the  Israelites  crossed  the  sea  upon  suet 
banks,  they  would  have  been  greatly  incommoded 
by  them  ;  because  they  were  very  cutting,  especiallj 
to  the  bare  feet,  or  to  feet  but  slightly  defended."— 
What,  then,  must  such  rough  banks  have  been  tc 
the  women,  the  children,  and  the  cattle  7 

It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  countrj 
further  to  the  south  (where  some  have  supposed  thi 
Israehtes  passed)  is  so  very  rocky,  that  if  the  Israel- 
ites, marching  on  foot,  with  their  cattle,  women  anc 
children,  could  have  journeyed  by  that  road,  Pha 
raoh's  chariots  could  not  have  so  journeyed,  bu 
would  have  had  few  wheels,  if  any,  left  on  them,  bj 
the  time  they  had  reached  the  banks  of  the  sea  ;— 
not  to  insist  on  the  diflTerence  between  crossing  f 
smaller  portion  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  that  bed  beint 
sand,  and  nearly  level,  with  the  water  only  10  or  1* 
feet  deep,  and  crossing  a  much  longer  distance,  ovei 
a  bottom  of  coral  rock,  and  the  water  fifty  feet  deej 
at  least.  Those  who  say  the  magnitude  of  a  miracl(D 
is  no  object  to  Almighty  Power,  may  be  askedlj 
Which  of  the  ways  of  Divine  Wisdom,  of  which  wt 
have  any  knowledge,  appears  to  justify  the  supposi 
tion  of  any  superabundance  of  power  exerted,  in  th( 
production  of  any  eflTect,  beyond  what  is  necessar 
to  produce  that  effect  ?  In  what  instance  has  sucl 
waste  of  power  been  detected  ?  It  is  honorable  to  thi 
Divinity,  to  believe  that  Divine  Wisdom  so  proper 
tions  the  necessary  power,  that  it  shall  be  amply  com 
petent  to  the  duty  charged  on  it,  but  without  an  over 
plus,  whose  infructuous  reserve,  being  unemployed 
is  mere  idleness.     But  to  return  to  our  traveller  :- 

"Eusebius  relates,  after  ancient  traditions,  that  thi 
Israelites  passed  at  Clysma.  The  Clysma  of  th' 
Greeks  was  apparently  the  Kolsoum  of  the  Arabs,  a 
Boc-hart  proves,  in  his  Phaleg.  (lib.  ii.  cap.  18.  p.  105 
108J  Macrizi,  Abulfeda,  and  the  |)resent  inhabitant 
of  Suez,  assure  as  that  Kolsoum  was  near  Suez 
The  tide  falls  here  three  feet,  or  three  feet  and  a  hali 
which,  considerixig  the  shallowness  of  th  s  water,  i 
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Teat  proportion.  Perhaps  a  thick  fog  hastened  the 
Btructioii  of  the  Egyptians ;  I  cannot  decide  on 
lat  was  the  pillar  of  cloud  of  Moses." 
Such  are  the  notices  of  Niebuhr ;  to  which  may  be 
ded,  that  the  Greek  name  Clysma  signifies  destruc- 
n ;  and  Kolsoum  is  of  similar  import  in  Arabic.  A 
iiy  exjjressive  ap[)enation,  surely,  if  commemora- 
e  of  this  destruction  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  army. 
A  further  confirmation  of  the  supposition,  that  here 
;  Israelites  passed,  may  be  drawn  from  the  names 
the  adjacencies  mentioned  in  the  history,  as  Baal- 
ohon,  i.  e.  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Red  sea 
elf,  or  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gullet; 
her  of  which  situations  ascertains  the  part  repre- 
:ited  in  the  map. 

We  may  now  accompany  the  Israelites  on  their 
fimey,  by  presuming,  that  so  many  of  them  as  were 
iployed  on  the  pyramids  quitted  Memphis,  to  ren- 
zvous  at  the  Pilgrim's  lake,  where  the  caravan  for 
«cca  now  assembles,  a  few  miles  east  from  Cairo, 
jing  joined  by  their  kinsmen  from  the  Delta,  the 
lole  body  moved  easterly  towards  the  wilderness, 
rofessor  Stuart  supposes  the  general  rendezvous  to 
ve  been  at  Rameses,  half  way  between  the  Nile 
d  Suez.  R.]  We  have  already  observed,  that  the 
rthern  extremity  of  the  Red  sea  advanced  much 
ther  inland,  anciently,  than  it  does  at  present ;  in- 
ed,  the  gulf  becomes  yearly  shallower  ;  and  before 
ig,  will  be  dry  land.  This  is  owing  to  the  sands 
iven  by  the  easterly  winds,  from  the  continent  of 
•abia,  which  have  also,  according  to  the  best  evi- 
nce we  can  obtain,  shifted  the  sands  in  so  long  a 
urse  of  ages,  from  their  ancient  stations,  very  much 
sstward.  This  circumstance  will  be  found  to  have 
nsiderable  influence  on  the  character  of  the  wil- 
mess  into  which  the  Israelites  entered ;  and  not 
js  on  its  extent.  In  all  probability,  in  the  days  of 
OSes,  it  did  not  begin  so  near  to  Egypt  as  it  does 
w  ;  nor  was  it  of  that  entirely  sandy  appearance, 

of  that  absolute  barrenness,  which  it  now  is.  In- 
«d  Egypt  itself  was  anciently  well  covered  with 
1  and  noble  trees  on  its  eastern  side  ;  which  usual- 
marks  a  powerful  vegetation.  It  will  follow,  also, 
at  a  district,  affording  food  for  a  flock,  as  Moses 
nducted  his  flock  on  mount  Sinai,  and  the  numer- 
18  herds  and  flocks  of  the  Israelites,  (accustomed, 
must  be  recollected,  to  the  fertile  pasture  of  the 
3lta,)  was  essentially  different  from  the  deserts  at 
is  time  lying  between  Egypt  and  mount  Sinai.  The 
me  causes  which  have  diminished  the  depth  of 
Iter  at  Suez,  and  daily  operate  to  that  effect,  have 
K)  contributed  to  overspread  the  adjacent  country 
ith  an  unproductive  surface.  The  Red  sea  is  con- 
mtly  retiring  southward.  Kolsoum,  which  was  a 
>it  in  the  lime  of  the  caliphs,  is  now  three  quarters 

a  mile  inland.  It  is  probable,  therefbre,  that  Baal- 
phon,  though  now  represented  as  a  town,  by  Suez, 
18  nevertheless  some   miles  further  north.     How 

Baal-zephon  was  the  same  town  which  afterwards 
as  called  Serapiuy  we  know  not ;  but  the  probability 

that  Baal  and  Scrapie  were  the  same  deity,  so  that 
e  two  names  may  refer  to  the  same  temple,  under 
fferent  appellations  in  different  ages. 
Having  already  accompanied  the  Israelites  in  their 
umey  from  Egypt  to  the  Red  sea,  we  shall  here 
ily  observe,  that  most  probably  the  resting  places 
hich  had  obtained  names  anciently  are  still  used  as 
sting  places,  though  under  other  names ;  and  as 
\\y  SiJccoth,  Etham,  Pihahiroth,  Migdol,  and  Baal- 
phon  occur  in  this  passage,  there  needs  no  great 
ill  to  determine  them.     Succoth  may  be  placed  at 


Birket  el  Hadgi,  or  Pilgrim's  pool,  a  few  miles  easi 
of  Cairo.  Etham  was  probably  north  of  the  present 
Adjeroud  ;  perhaps  near  the  Bitter  lake,  or  fountains 
though  some,  we  believe,  suppose  Etham  to  be  Ad- 
jeroud itself.  D'Anville  marks  this  "  Calaat  Adje- 
roud," Sand-pit  castle.  Might  this  castle  be  the 
Migdol  or  "  tower  "  of  the  Hebrew  historian  ?  Piha- 
hiroth was  the  opening  of  the  present  gulf  of  Suez  ; 
but  probably  further  north.  Baal-zephon  might  be 
a  town  at  the  point  of  a  gulf  in  the  Red  sea  ;  analo- 
gous to  Suez  at  present.  As  to  Migdol,  Dr.  Wells 
seems  to  have  altogether  mistaken  its  situation.  The 
Antonine  Itinerary  places  Magdolo,  whose  namt, 
coincides  completely  with  the  sacred  books,  nearly 
half  way  between  Sil^  and  Pelusium,  about  twelve 
miles  from  each  :  it  was  tlierefore  rather  in  the  north 
of  the  isthmus  of  Suez  than  in  the  south  where  the 
doctor  places  it.  This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  order 
in  which  Jeremiah  ranges  the  towns  inhabited  by  the 
Jews,  advancing  from  north  to  south :  Migdol^ 
Tapanhes,  (Daphne,  near  Pelusium,)  Noph,  or  Men- 
nouf,  that  is,  Memphis,  Pathros;  and  this  order, 
equally  with  the  distance  from  Pelusium,  proves, 
that  the  Migdol  near  Baal-zephon  could  not  be  Mag- 
dolo. As  the  Hebrew  Migdol  signifies  "a  tower," 
we  have  thought  it  might  be  a  Calaat,  or  an  erection 
at  a  well,  surrounded  by  walls  ;  which  suits  no  less 
the  circumstances  of  the  history,  than  a  city  of  this 
name  would  do. 

The  road  taken  by  the  Israelites  was  a  regular  and 
customary  track :  during  the  first  half  of  it,  it  was  a 
direct  road  to  Canaan ;  and  it  effectually  concealed 
from  Pharaoh  what  Moses  ultimately  intended,  till 
after  he  had  branched  off  from  this  road  into  that 
which  led  to  mount  Sinai.  He  appears  to  have 
halted  at  Etham,  "  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  ;" 
and  after  his  quitting  this  station,  Pharaoh  is  inform- 
ed that  "  the  people  fled,"  and  immediately  prepared 
to  pursue  and  recover  the  fugitives. 

[It  has  already  been  stated  above,  that  a  different 
view  respecting  the  rendezvous  of  the  Israelites  is 
taken  by  professor  Stuart ;  while  in  respect  to  the 
passage  of  the  Red  sea  he  coincides  with  the  view 
here  expressed.  See  a  full  discussion  in  his  Course 
of  Hebrew  Study,  vol.  ii.  Excursus  iv.     R. 

No  part  of  the  history  of  the  Israelites  is  more  per- 
plexing and  obscure,  in  its  geography,  than  the 
stations  of  this  people  during  their  continuance  in  the 
desert,  and  on  their  progress  toward  Canaan.  CJeog- 
raphers  have,  indeed,  given  us  what  they  call  "  Maps 
of  the  Travels  of  the  Children  of  Israel,"  but  these 
have  usually  been  constructed  with  so  little  resem- 
blance to  the  actual  dimensions  and  real  features  of 
the  country,  to  the  necessities  of  a  multitude,  or  tc 
probability,  that  they  have  more  perplexed  the  in 
quiry  than  if  it  had  been  left  entirely  unattempted 
The  following  sketch  of  their  route  is  given  by  Mr 
Taylor,  as  the  resultof  a  very  laborious  investigation . 
it  differs  materially  from  that  assumed  by  many  re- 
spectable write«*s,  especially  as  to  the  return,  by  the 
way  of  the  Mediterranean  sea-  The  reader  will  judge 
of  the  proofs  by  which  it  is  8upi)orted.  [The  hy- 
pothesis alluded  to  cannot  well  ue  supported ;  see 
the  additions  at  the  end  of  this  article.     R. 

It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  fix  a  few  prin- 
cipal stations  mentioned  in  the  history,  as  points,  if 
not  absolutely  yet  comparatively  certain  ;  or  at  least 
of  suflScient  probability  to  be  considered  as  settled  : 
such  are  Baal-zephon  or  Suez  ;  Elim  ;  mciunt  Sinai  j 
I 'loth  or  Ezion  Gaber.  These  places  being  admit- 
ted, we  may  safely  infer  the  station  UiCntioned  ini 
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mediately  before,  and  that  immediately  afler^  each  of 
these.  This  will  contribute  greatly  to  ascertain  the 
general  track,  and  will  much  reduce  the  number  of 
Htations  which  want  of  information  obUges  us  to 
leave  uncertain. 

In  Numb,  xxxiii.  we  have  a  register  of  the  stations 
where  the  people  encam[)ed  for  any  considerable 
time :  we  identify  those  which,  in  the  following  hst, 
are  marked  with  small  capitals.  Those  marked  in 
italicsy  we  cannot  determine.  Perhaps,  the  varia- 
tions among  the  names  which  appear  on  comparison 
might  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  the  camp  ex- 
tended to  places  which  had  different  names,  and  that 
the  station  was  sometimes  referred  to  one  place, 
sometiiries  to  the  other. 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 

31. 
32. 
33. 

34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


Numbers. 

Ramestes. 
Sdccoth. 
Etham  . 

Baal-zephon 

Marah 

Elim. 

By  the  Red  Sea. 

In  the  Wilderness 

OF   ZiN 

Dophkah. 

Alush. 

Rephidim. 

WiLDERNESSOfSlWAI 

KibrothHataavah 


Hazeroth 

Rithmah. 

Rimmon  parez. 

Libnah. 

Rissah. 

Kehalathah. 

Mount  Shaphxr. 

Haradah. 

Makkdoth. 

Tahath. 

Tarah. 

Mithcah. 

Hashmonah. 

Moseroth    .     . 

Children  of  Jaakan 

Hill  Gidgad   .     .     . 

jotbathah    .     .     . 

Ebronah. 
EzioN  Gaber. 
Wilderness  of  Zin,  or 

Kadesh. 
Mount  Hor 
Zalmonah, 
Punon. 
Oboth. 

Re-ahanm,  near  Moab. 
Dibon  Gad. 
Almon  Diblathaim. 
Mount  Abarim. 
By   Jordan,  oppoanto 

Jericho 


Exodus. 


In  the  edge  of  the  Wilder- 
ness. 
By  the  Red  sea. 
Wilderness  of  Shur. 


Between  Elim  and  Sinai. 


SINAI  Mount. 

Quails   brought  jfrom  the 

sea. 
At  Kadesh,  many  days. 
Abode  at  Hazeroth. 


Moeera,  Deut.  x.  6. 
Ch  ildren  of  Jaakan,  ti>ei2«o/*. 
Gudgadah,  DeuL  x,  7. 
Jotl>ath,  ib.  a  land  officers 
qfwatert. 


To  obtain  a  more  easy  cmncepMn  of  their  respec- 
tive situations  and  characterB,  we  may  divide  triese 
nations  nito  four  parts.     (I.)  The  jouniey  from  Egypt 


to  Sinai.  (II.)  Advance  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh  Bar 
nea,  in  Palestine.  (III.)  Retreat  to  Ezion  Gabei 
near  Sinai.  (IV.)  From  Lzion  Gaber,  eastward,  to  th(| 
passage  of  the  river  Jordan.  From  Egypt  to  Sinai 
we  are  certain  that  Moses  followed  the  customar, 
road  still  taken  by  caravans  of  pilgrims  as  far  a 
Suez  or  Baal-zephon  ;  that,  from  Sinai  to  Kades) 
K«'jnjea,  he  did  not  forsake  the  regular  tract ;  that,  iii 
retreating  from  Kadesli  Barnea,  westward,  he  ala 
took  much  the  same  course  as  is  now  taken  by  as 
send)lages  of  j)eople  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  passagi 
from  Ezion  Gaber  to  the  east  of  Jordan  is  at  thi: 
time  in  use.  The  roads  thus  fixed  enable  us  to  de 
terniine  some  of  the  places  mentioned  in  them;  ant 
these  will  mutually  confirm  each  other. 

1.  Prom  Egypt  to  Sinai. — Succotli,  we  have  a! 
ready  considered,  as  being  fixed  at  Birket  el  Hadgi 
the  usual  place  of  the  pilgrims'  assembly ;  a  snialj 
distance  from  Cairo. 

The  true  situation  of  Baal-zephon  was  perhapi 
some  miles  more  northerly  than  its  present  represen 
tative,  Suez,  as  unquestionably  this  country  has  un: 
dergone  considerable  changes  in  the  lapse  of  agei 
and  the  sea  is  daily  diminishing  about  it. 

Marah  is  with  great  probability  [)laced  in  the  val 
ley  of  Girondel,  of  which  Dr.  Shaw  says  :  "  Coron 
del,  I  presume,  made  the  southern  portion  of  thi, 
desert  of  Marah  :  from  whence  to  the  port  of  Tor,  thij 
shore,  which  hitherto  was  low  and  sandy,  begins  noiFj 
to  be  rocky  and  mountainous,  while  that  of  Egypt  i 
still  more  impracticable;  and  neither  of  them  afford 
any  convenient  place,  either  for  the  departure  or  tb 
landing  of  a  multitude.  Moreover,  from  Coronde 
to  Tor,  the  channel  is  ten  or  twelve  leagues  broad 
too  great  a  space,  certainly,  for  the  Israelites,  in  th 
manner  at  least  they  were  encumbered,  to  traverse  u| 
one  night.  And  at  Tor,  the  Arabian  shore  begins t<! 
wind  itself  (round  what  we  may  suppose  to  be  Ptol| 
emy's  promontory  of  Paran)  towards  the  gulf  ol 
Eloth ;  at  the  same  time  the  Egyptian  shore  retird 
so  far  to  the  south-west,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  per 
ceived.  The  Israelites,  therefore,  could  neither  hav 
landed  at  Corondel  nor  at  Tor,  according  to  the  con 
jectures  of  several  authors.  Over  against  Jibbel  At' 
tackah,  at  ten  miles'  distance,  is  the  desert,  as  it  i 
called,  of  Sdur,  the  same  with  Shur,  (Exod.  xv.  22. 
where  the  Israelites  landed,  afler  they  had  |msse( 
through  the  interjacent  gulf  of  the  Red  sea.  Ii 
travelling  from  Sdur  towards  mount  Sinai,  we  com' 
into  the  desert,  as  it  is  still  called,  of  Marah,  wher 
the  Israelites  met  with  those  bitter  waters,  or  water 
of  Marah,  Exod.  xv.  23.  And  as  these  circumstance 
did  not  happen  till  afler  they  had  wandered  thre 
days  in  the  wilderness,  we  may  probably  fix  it  a 
Corondel,  where  there  is  a  small  rill  of  water,  which 
unless  it  be  diluted  l)y  the  dews  and  rains,  still  con 
tinues  to  be  brackish.  Near  this  [)lace  the  sea  form 
itself  into  a  large  bay,  called  Berk  el  Corondel,  vvhici 
IB  remarkable  for  a  strong  current,  that  sets  into  i! 
from  the  northward.  The  Arabs  preserve  a  tradi 
tion,  that  a  numerous  host  was  formerly  drowned  a 
this  place ;  occasioned,  no  doubt,  by  what  we  an 
informed  of  in  Exod.  xiv.  30,  that  '  tlie  Israelites  say 
the  Egyptians  dead  upon  the  sea-shore.'  There  i 
nothing  further  remarkable,  till  we  see  the  Israelite 
encam^>ed  at  Elim,  (Exod.  xv.  27  ;  Numb,  xxxiii.  9. 
upon  tne  northern  skirts  of  the  desert  of  Sin,  tw 
leagues  from  Tor,  and  near  thirty  from  Corondel. 
saw  no  more  than  nine  of  the  twelve  wells  that  ar 
mentioned  by  Moses,  the  other  three  being  filled  uj 
by  those  drifts  of  sand,  which  are  connnon  in  Arabii 
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<it  this  loss  is  amply  made  up  by  the  great  increase 
the  palm-trees^  the  'seventy'  having  propagated 
jmselves  into  more  tJian  two  thousand.  Under  the 
ide  of  these  trees  is  [Hamviam  Mousa)  the  Bath  of 
}ses,  wliich  the  inliabitants  of  Tor  tiave  in  extraor- 
lary  esteem  and  veneration ;  acquainting  us,  that 
was  liere  tliat  Moses  himself  and  his  particular 
usehold  were  encamped.  We  have  a  distinct 
!w  of  mount  Sinai  from  Elim;  the  Wilderness,  as 
s  still  called,  of  Sin,  lying  betwixt  us." 
These  extracts  deterrmne  the  places  not  only  of 
irah,  hut  of  the  Desert  or  Shur;  the  Desert  of 
lrah;  the  promontory  of  Paran  ;  the  Wilder- 
ss  OF  SixN;  and  of  Elim.  These,  therefore,  will 
i;  detain  us. 

Mount  Sinai  is  thus  described  by  the  doctor  :  "The 
limit  of  mount  Sinai  is  somewhat  conical,  and  not 

7  spacious,  where  the  Mahometans,  as  well  as 
iristians,  have  a  small  chapel  for  public  worship, 
fre,  we  were  shown  the  place  where  Moses  fasted 
iy  days,  (Exod.  xxiv.  18  ;  xxxiv.  28.)  where  he  re- 
lied the  laiv,  (Exod.  xxxi.  18.)  where  he  hid  him- 
^  from  the  face  of  God^  (Exod.  xxxiii.  22.)  where 

hand  was  supported  by  Aaron  and  Hur,  at  the  battle 
hjlmalek,  (Exod.  xvii.  9,  12.)  besides  many  other 
tions  and  places  that  are  taken  notice  of  in  the 
riptures."     See  Siisai. 

[lephidim  isby  universal  consent  placed  south-west 
Sinai.  Dr.  Shaw  gives  the  following  information 
pecting  it :  "  After  we  had  descended,  with  no 
all  difficulty,  down  the  western  side  of  this  moun- 
1,  we  came  into  the  other  plain  that  is  formed  by 
which  is  Rephidim,  Exod.  xvii.  1.     Here  we  still 

that  extraordinary  antiquity,  the  rock  of  Meribah, 
cod.  xvii.  6.)  which  hath  continued  down  to  this 
^,  without  the  least  injury  from  time  or  accidents, 
s  a  block  of  granite  marble,  about  six  yards  square, 
ig  tottering,  as  it  were,  and  loose  in  the  middle  of 

valley  ;  and  seems  to  have  formerly  belonged  to 
unt  Sinai,  which  hangs,  in  a  variety  of  precipices, 
over  this  plain.  The  monks  show  us  several  other 
larkable  places  round  about  this  mountain ;  as 
ere  Aaron's  calf  was  molten,  Exod.  xxxii.  4,  (but 

head  only  is  represented,  and  that  very  rudely,) 
ere  the  Israelites  danced  at  the  consecration  of  it, 
cod.  xxxii.  19.)  where  Korah  and  liis  company 
re  swallowed  up,  (Numb.  xvi.32.)and  where  Elias 

himself  when  he  fled  from  Jezebel,  2  Kings  viii. 

But  the  history  of  these  and  other  places  is  at- 
ded  with  so  many  monkish  tales,  that  it  would  be 

tedious  to  recite  them." 

!.  Prom  Sinai  to  Kadesh  Bamea. — The  desert  of 
•an  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Shaw  :  "  From  mount 
ai,  the  Israelites  directed  their  marches  north- 
rd,  towards  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  next  re- 
rkable  stations,  therefore,  were  in  the  desert  of 
•an,  which  seems  not  to  have  commenced,  till  after 
y  departed  from  Hazeroth,  three  stations  from 
ai,  Numb.  xii.  16.  Now  as  tradition  hath  pre- 
i^ed  r,o  us  the  names  of  Shur,  Marah,  and  Sin,  so 
have  also  tliat  of  Paran,  which  we  enter  at  about 
r  way  betwixt  Sinai  and  Corondel,  in  travelling 
Dugh  the  midland  road,  along  the  defiles  of  what 
re  probably  the  'Black  mountains'  of  Ptolemy, 
one  part  of  it,  ten  leagues  to  the  northward  of 
r,  there  are  several  ruins,  particularly  of  a  Greek 
vent  (called  the  convent  of  Paran)  which  was  not 
g  ago  abandoned,  by  reason  of  the  continual  in- 

8  they  suffered  from  the  Arabs.     Here  likewise 
should  look   for  the  city  of  that  name,  though, 

ording  to  the  circumstances  of  its  situation,  as 


they  are  laid  down  by  Ptolemy,  Tor,  a  small  man- 
time  village,  with  a  castle  hard  by  it,  should  rather 
be  the  place.  From  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  Moses 
sent  a  man  out  of  every  tribe,  to  spy  out  the  land  of 
Canaan,  (Numb.  liii.  3.)  who  returned  to  him,  after 
forty  days,  unto  the  same  wilderness,  to  Kadesh 
Bamea,  Numb.  xiii.  26 ;  Deut.  i.  19  ;  ix.  23  ;  Josh, 
xiv.  7.  This  place,  which  in  Numb.  xiii.  3,  26 ;  and 
xxxiii.  36,  is  called  Tzin  Kadesh,  or  simply  Kadesh, 
was  eleven  days' journey  from  mount  Horeb,  (Deut. 
i.  3.)  and,  being  ascribed  both  to  the  desert  of  Tzin 
and  Paran,  we  may  presume  that  it  lay  near  upon 
the  confines  of  them  both." 

To  this  we  add  the  testimony  of  Niebuhr:  "The 
Arabs  call  plains,  which  lie  somewhat  low,  Wadi,  or 
valleys,  because  water  remains  stagnant  in  them  afler 
heavy  rains.  We  rested  under  a  palm-tree,  in  a 
place  called  Aijoun  Musa,  Moses's  Fountains.  These 
pretended  fountains,  are  five  holes  in  the  sand,  in  a 
well  of  very  indifferent  water,  that  becomes  turbid 
whenever  any  of  it  is  drawn.  As  the  holes  bear  the 
name  of  Moses,  the  Arabs  ascribe  them  to  the  Jewish 
lawgiver.  The  Arabs  set  up  our  tents  near  a  tree,  in 
the  valley  of  Faran,  and  left  us  to  amuse  ourselves 
there  in  the  best  manner  we  could,  while  they  went 
to  see  their  friends  in  gardens  of  date-trees,  scattered 
over  the  valley.  W^e  were  at  no  great  distance  from 
our  schiech's  camp,  which  consisted  of  nine  or  ten 
tents.  We  were  informed  that  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient city  were  to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood.  But, 
when  the  Arabs  found  us  curious  to  visit  it,  they  lefl 
us,  and  would  give  us  no  further  account  of  it.  The 
famous  valley  of  Faran,  in  which  we  now  were,  has 
retained  its  name  unchanged  since  the  days  of  Moses, 
being  still  called  Wadi  Faran,  the  valley  of  Faran. 
Its  length  is  equal  to  a  journey  of  a  day  and  a  half, 
extending  from  the  foot  of  mount  Sinai  to  the  Arabic 
gulf  In  the  rainy  season  it  is  filled  with  water  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  are  then  obliged  to  retire  up  the  hills ; 
it  was  dry,  however,  when  we  passed  through  it 
That  part  of  it  which  we  saw  was  far  from  being 
fertile  ;  but  served  as  a  pasture  to  goats,  camels,  and 
asses.  The  other  part  is  said  to  be  very  fertile ;  and 
the  Arabs  told  us,  that,  in  the  districts  to  which  our 
Ghasirs  had  gone,  were  many  orchards  of  date- 
trees  ;  which  produced  fruit  enough  to  sustain  some 
thousands  of  people.  Fruit  must,  indeed,  be  very 
plenteous  there  ;  for  the  Arabs  of  the  valley  bring 
every  year  to  Cairo  an  astonishing  quantity  of  dates, 
raisins,  pears,  apples,  and  other  fruits,  all  of  excellent 
quality.  Some  Arabs,  who  came  to  see  us,  offered 
us  fresh  dates,  which  were  yellow,  but  scarcely  ripe. 
The  chief  of  our  schiech's  wives  (for  he  had  two) 
came  likewise  to  see  us,  and  presented  us  with  some 
eggs  and  a  chicken.  One  was  placed  at  *ome  dis- 
tance from  where  our  tents  happened  to  be  pitched, 
in  order  to  manage  a  garden  of  date-trees.  The 
other  was  our  neighbor,  and  superintended  the  cattle 
and  servants." 

These  remarks  were  made  in  going  to  mount  Si- 
nai :  the  following  were  made  on  his  return  :  "  Id 
the  afternoon  of  the  16th  of  September,  we  descend- 
ed Jibbel  Musa,  and  passed  the  night  at  the  bottom 
of  that  cliffy  mountain,  at  the  opening  into  the  valley 
of  Faran.  Next  day,  after  advancing  three  miles 
through  the  vale,  we  halted  near  the  dwelling  of  our 
schiech  of  the  tribe  of  Said.  Our  Ghasirs  lefl  ufl 
again,  and  went  to  see  their  friends  in  the  gardens  of 
date-trees.  Our  Ghasirs  returned,  and  we  continued 
our  journey  on  the  20th  of  the  month.  On  the  day 
tbllowing  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  part  of 
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ihe  road  which  we  had  passed  by  night  when  trav- 
elling to  Jibbel  Musa.  In  this  place,  near  a  defile, 
named  Omzer-ridg-lein,  I  found  some  inscriptions  in 
unknown  characters,  which  had  been  mentioned  to 
me  at  Cairo.  They  are  coarsely  engraven,  apparent- 
ly with  some  pointed  instrument  of  iron,  in  the  rock, 
nrithout  order  or  regularity." 

The  reader  will  observe,  (1.)  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient city.  (2.)  Ancient  inscriptions,  roughly  cut. 
As  the  sacred  history  marks  the  scenes  of  Kibroth 
Hataavah,  the  "  graves  of  lust,"  in  the  wilderness  of 
Paran,  there  is  a  possibility  that  here  or  hereabouts, 
was  the  place  of  those  events  which  gave  that  name 
to  this  station.  At  any  rate,  this  station  could  not  be 
far  from  the  sea,  as  the  quails  are  said  to  come  flying 
from  the  sea  to  it :  and  this  fixes  it  in  such  a  latitude 
as  is  parallel  to  some  part  of  the  sea,  if  such  be  a  cor- 
rect view  of  the  passage.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  quails  were  flying  to  the  sea,  still  this  could  not 
be  far  off;  as  is  implied  in  such  a  reference. 

At  mount  Sinai,  when  intending  to  reach  Canaan, 
the  sacred  legislator  had  the  choice  of  three  ways. 
The  shortest  and  most  direct,  though  tending  a  little 
to  the  east,  may  be  called  for  distinction  sake  the 
northern.  This,  says  Deut.  i.  2,  was  eleven  days' 
journey,  that  is,  from  Horeb  to  Kadesh  Barnea,  by 
mount  Seir,  direct.  This  was  occupied  by  enemies 
to  Israel.  The  second  road  was  the  western  ;  the 
same  as  they  had  taken  from  Egypt ;  and  this  they 
followed  till  they  reached  the  confines  of  their  ex- 
pected country.  But  here  they  were  repelled  by  the 
faint-hearted  reports  of  their  spies,  and  by  their  own 
folly  and  discontent.  The  third  road  from  mount 
Sinai  was  the  eastern,  this  they  took  at  last ;  and  by 
this  they  penetrated  into  Canaan,  in  a  direction  dif- 
ferent from  that  before  attempted,  but  which  probably 
Moses  had  in  view  when  he  asked  leave  of  Edom  to 
pass  through  his  territories.  It  appears  from  this 
that  Moses  judged  rightly  of  his  people  at  first,  that 
war  would  have  terrified  them ;  and  that  even  after 
they  had  been  some  time  under  regulation,  their 
courage  was  very  moderate,  and  their  habits  of  sub- 
mission very  weak ;  as  in  the  first  instance,  they 
would  not  fight,  in  the  second,  they  would  not  obey. 
But  afl:er  this  capricious  generation  was  extinct,  bet- 
ter discipline  produced  better  effects ;  and  a  muti- 
nous spirit  no  longer  prevailing,  Joshua,  the  succes- 
sor of  Moses,  effected  his  purpose  on  the  east  of 
Canaan.  It  will  be  observed,  that  this  change  of  the 
point  of  attack  changed  also  the  enemy  which  was 
to  be  attacked ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  the  in- 
habitants east  of  Jordan  became  an  easy  prey  in  this 
instance,  as  the  descendants  of  these  very  Israelites 
were  in  afl;er-ages.  This  easiness  of  subjection  seems 
to  have  been  one  character  of  this  country. 

We  have  no  traces  by  name  of  any  other  station  of 
the  Israelites  till  we  come  to  Libnah,  and  this  we 
presume  to  be  the  same  which  Joshua  smote,  (Josh. 
X.  29,  30.)  which  he  gave  to  the  priests  (xxi.  13.) 
which  revolted,  (2  Kings  viii.  22.)  and  against  which 
the  king  of  Assyria  fought ;  (xix.  8.)  from  all  which 
texts  it  appears  to  be  extremely  south  iri  the  territo- 
ries of  Judah  ;  or  extremely  north  in  those  of  Edom. 
It  was  probably  west  of  mount  Hor ;  and  afi;er  the 
repulse  of  Israel  by  the  Canaanites,  that  Moses  de- 
sired the  permission  of  Edom  to  pass  through  his 
territories,  in  order  to  attack  Canaan  on  the  east. 
This  Edom  refused  ;  and  Israel  was  in  no  condition 
to  enforce  the  request,  but  was  obliged  to  return 
by  the  way  of  the  Red  sea,  on  the  west ;  and  to 
Iravel   round   the   whole  country  of  Edom  by   the 


south,  in  order  to  get  to  the  eastward  of  the  rive 
Jordan. 

3.  Retreat  from  Libnah  to  Ezion  Gaber. — In  oppo 
sition  to  other  writers,  Mr.  Taylor  considers  th 
present  El-Arish  as  Rissah,  the  next  station  ;  becaus 
It  is  at  no  great  distance  west  from  Libnah,  and  be 
cause  it  yields  that  necessary  article  water.  It  is  oi 
the  road  from  Syria  to  Egy[)t,  and  is  properly  th 
last  station  in  Syria.  It  agrees  j)erfectly  with  the  di 
rection  :  (Numb.  xiv.  25.)  "  Get  you  into  the  wildei 
ness  by  the  way  of  the  Red  sea."  Sandys  sayi 
"  Arissa  is  a  small  castle,  environed  with  a  fei 
houses ;  the  garrison  consisting  of  100  soldiers.  Thi 
place  is  something  better  than  desert,  and  blesse 
with  good  water. — The  territory  of  Gaza  begins  i 
Arissa."  Thevenot  says,  "  Riclie  (or  Rislie)  is  a  villag 
not  far  distant  from  the  sea ;  it  hath  a  castle  we 
built  of  little  rock  stones,  as  all  the  houses  are.  The 
have  so  many  lovely  ancient  marble  pillars  at  Richt 
that  their  coffee-houses  and  wells  are  made  of  then 
and  so  are  their  burying-})laces  full."  He  had  a  ston 
of  rain  here,  which  lasted  thirty  hours.  Volneysay 
quitting  Syria,  "El-Arish  is  the  last  place  whei 
water  which  can  be  drank  is  found. — It  is  three  qua; 
ters  of  a  league  from  the  sea,  in  a  sandy  country,  t 
is  all  that  coast."  As  these  travellers  entered  Syri 
from  Egypt,  their  testimony  is  less  appropriate  tha 
that  of  Mr.  Morier,  who  entered  Egypt  from  Syrij 
and  who  accompanied  the  Turkish  army.  He  thi 
describes  this  station  in  his  Journal  of  the  March  c 
the  Turkish  Army  through  the  Desert  between  Syri 
and  Egypt.  "  Feb.  5.  The  army  began  its  march  U 
wards  Cati^h  in  the  afternoon,  and  encamped  i 
three  hours'  distance  from  El-Arish.  An  hour 
march  is  calculated  at  two  miles  and  a  half,  which 
about  the  rate  that  a  camel  travels  at.  Feb.  6.  . 
march  of  six  hours:  halted  in  the  afternoon.  Fe 
7.  A  march  of  nine  hours.  Feb.  8.  Encamped  ; 
Cati^h  :  the  French  evacuated  this  place  yesterda; 
The  road  from  El-Arish  to  Cati6h  lies  through  tl 
most  inhospitable  part  of  the  desert  which  separati 
Syria  from  Egypt.  The  sand  that  covers  it  is  fin 
and  so  white  that  the  eyes  suffer  much  from  tl 
strong  glare  j)roduced  by  the  reverberation  of  tl 
sunbeams ;  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  attribute  tl 
disorder  of  the  eyes  in  that  covmtry  to  this  caus 
combined  with  the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  n 
trous  particles  contained  in  the  sand,  of  which  clow 
are  constantly  blown  about  by  the  least  wind.  B 
that  is  not  the  only  suffering  which  the  traveller 
those  regions  has  to  go  through.  The  thirst,  occ 
sioned  by  the  excessive  heat,  increases  by  the  allurii 
but  false  hope  of  soon  quenching  it ;  for  the  flat  su 
face  of  the  desert  gives  to  the  horizon  an  appearani 
which  the  stranger  mistakes  for  water ;  and,  while  I 
is  all  anxiety  to  arrive  at  it,  it  recedes  as  a  new  hoi 
zon  discovers  itself.  The  optical  deception  is  : 
strong,  that  the  shadow  of  any  object  on  the  horiz( 
is  apparently  reflected  as  in  water.  [Compare  Job  \ 
19,  20 ;  Isaiah  xxxv.  7.]  At  the  first  halt  after  leaj 
ing  El-Arish,  the  water  was  palatable;  after  that,; 
can  only  be  so  to  those  who  experience  all  the  to| 
ments  of  thirst ;  and  it  is  dangerous  to  drink  mu( 
of  it,  as  it  occasions  dysenteries.  It  is  observed,  th 
wherever  date-trees  grow,  there  the  water  is  sweeU 
and  it  is  invariably  found  by  digging  to  the  depth  < 
five  or  six  feet  in  the  sand.  A  party  was  general 
sent  before  the  army,  to  dig  wells  where  it  was 
encamp.  The  impatience  of  the  troops  to  satis 
their  thirst  was  often  productive  of  very  perio 
quarrels      The  native  Arabs  that  cross  this  desert 
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11  directions,  carry  their  water  with  them  in  skins ; 
ut  that  resource  would  be  attended  with  too  many 
ifficulties  for  the  supply  of  a  large  army :  a  great 
umber  of  camels  would  be  necessary  to  carry  water 
nly  for  a  day's  consumption." 

The  reader  will  observe  that  at  about  seven  miles 
istance  from  El-Arish  the  Turkish  army  encamped  ; 
nd  that  here  only  the  water  is  palatable.  The  He- 
irew  word  Kehalathah  signifies  "  the  place  of  assem- 
iling :"  now  El-Arish  itself  is  at  present  actually  the 
ilace  of  assembling,  for  a  numerous  body  of  people 
rhich  intends  passing  into  Egypt ;  as  it  was  of  the 
i'urkish  army  which  Mr.  Morier  accompanied. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  ancient  time 
le  wells  at  one  stage  nearer  to  Egypt  were  the  sta- 
ion  for  that  purpose  ;  as  there  evidently  is  a  distmc- 
ion  between  Rissah  and  Kehalathah,  though  we 
[annot  ascertain  the  distance  between  them.  It  is, 
lowever,  clear,  that  where  the  Turkish  army  en- 
camped, the  Israelites  might  encamp  ;  and  it  is  in- 
lifFerent  whether  this  station  were  a  few  miles  more 
tr  less  in  advance,  as  the  course  of  the  journey  lies 
he  same  way. 

If  we  follow  this  track,  the  next  station  of  the 
sraehtes  is  mount  Shapher,  or  Sephir,  another  pro- 
lunciation  of  Sepher.  Sepher  appears  to  have  been 
he  ancient  name  of  this  mount,  which  is  almost  sur- 
ounded  by  the  sea  ;  and  on  which  was  afterwards 
milt  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Cassius  of  the 
prreeks,  the  ruling  deity  of  the  illustrious  mountain  ; 
vhich  is  the  same  deity  as  was  worshipped  by  the 
nhabitants  of  the  Sephers,  or  Sepharvaim ;  (2  Kings 
cvii.  31.) — Adrammelech,  "  the  king  of  splendors," 
^r  the  "  illustrious  king."  "  Cati<!;h,"  says  Thevenot, 
:  is  a  village  where  there  is  a  well  of  water,  unpleas- 
mt  for  drinking ;  but  two  miles  off  is  a  well  whose 
yater  is  good  after  it  hath  stood  a  little :  at  Cati^h 
ye  ate  fresh  fish  half  as  long  as  one's  arm,  as  broad 
Old  thick  as  carp,  and  of  as  good  a  relish ;  they  did 
tiot  cost  us  five  farthings  apiece."  "Mount  Cassius, 
ir  Catjeh,  is  a  huge  mole  of  sand,  famous  for  the 
lemple  of  Jupiter  and  the  sepulchre  of  Pompey," 
iays  Sandys.  It  is  probably  alluded  to  under  the 
^ame  of  Catjeh,  in  Cant.  iv.  2,  so  that,  if  this  conjec- 
,ure  be  just,  its  name  had  been  changed  during  the 
,nterval  from  Moses  to  Solomon. 
i  In  further  pursuing  this  route,  the  next  station  is 
^aradah,  to  which  no  resemblance  is  found  among 
;he  names  marked  in  the  maps,  except  Haras,  which 
8  the  next  village  to  Cati^h ;  but  this  is  too  slight  a 
circumstance  to  determine  our  judgment. 

There  is,  however,  a  possibility  that  the  present 
'fountains  of  Mousa,"  not  far  from  the  head  of  the 
Red  sea,  eastward,  are  the  Mosera,  or  Moseroth, 
3f  Holy  Writ :  for,  that  they  derived  their  name  from 
iiaving  been  used  by  Moses,  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  Red  sea,  is  improbable,  to  say  the 
least ;  as  the  sacred  text  assures  us,  the  people  "  jour- 
leyed  three  days  into  the  wilderness,  and  found  no 
water,  till  they  came  to  Marah,"  Exod.  xv.  02.  Now, 
r.his  was  not  the  fact,  if  at  that  time  Moses  used 
the  wells  of  Mousa ;  as  these  are  but  a  few  hours 
from  the  place  of  his  passage.  But  if  they  were  the 
Moseroth  of  this  place,  then,  as  they  were  used  by 
Moses  on  this  occasion,  by  a  very  easy  corruption 
[they  are  now  called  Ain  el  Mousa,  instead  of  Ain  el 
Mojisera.  This  Mosera,  if  we  take  it  either  as  the 
well  Naba,  or  Ain  el  Mousa,  is  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  Suez.  Niebuhr  says  of  Suez,  "  The  in- 
labitants  of  this  town  draw  their  principal  commod- 
tiies  from  Egypt,  at  the  distance  of  three  days*  jour- 


ney ;  or  from  mount  Sinai,  distant  five  oi  aix  days' 
journey  ;  or  from  Gaza,  distant  seven  or  eight  dayi' 
journey." — ^This  implies  that  there  is  a  direct  road  to 
Gaza ;  and  if  we  reckon  the  stations  from  El-Arish, 
that  is,  Rissah,  to  Moserah,  we  find  them  to  be  eight 
or  nine,  which  agrees  with  the  distance  to  Gaza  well 
enough.  Or,  if  we  reckon  forward  to  mount  Sinai, 
we  find  four  or  five  stations,  which  also  agrees  with 
the  distance  given  by  Niebuhr ;  so  that  hereabouts 
we  may  probably  place  Moseroth  (in  the  plural) 
without  much  risk  of  error.  This,  however,  depends 
on  the  supposed  diflference  of  the  face  of  the  country 
between  its  ancient  and  its  modern  state. 

We  are  now  in  the  regular  track  of  the  caravans 
to  Mecca,  and  may  presume  to  determine  the  ancient 
stations  by  those  in  present  use.  The  wells  of  the 
children  of  Jaakan,  however,  we  cannot  determine, 
as  no  wells  are  marked,  in  this  course,  after  the  well 
Naba,  till  we  come  to  Calaat  el  Nahal,  "  the  castle  at 
the  river,"  which  appears  to  stand  on  a  stream, 
marked  by  D'Anville  "torrent  that  has  water,"  in 
which  it  agrees  with  the  description  of  Jotbathah,  as 
a  "  land  of  rivers  or  streams." 

As  the  phrase  Beni  Jaakan  is  precisely  according 
to  the  present  phraseology  of  the  Arabs,  it  must  not 
be  passed  in  silence.  The  Arabs  are  all  of  some 
tribe;  and  this  they  express  by  saying  they  are 
"  sons — beni — of  such  an  one  ;"  and  the  Beeroth 
Beni  Jaakan,  ought  therefore  most  certainly  to  have 
been  rendered  "  the  wells  of  Beni  Jaakan,"  meaning, 
the  wells  belonging  to  the  tribe  so  called.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Israehtes  paid  for  the  use  of 
these  wells,  as  the  Mecca  caravan  now  does. 

The  stages  adopted  by  the  Mecca  pilgrims  are  thus 
marked  in  Dr.  Shaw's  list ; 


Adjeroud 
Rastywatter 
Tear  wahad 
Callah  Nahar 
Ally 


bitter  water 
no  water 
no  water 
good  water 
no  water 


near  Etham. 


Jotbathah. 

Ebronah. 

near  Ezion  Gaber. 


Callah  Accaba  good  water 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Elath  of  Scripture  is 
that  Eloth  which  gave,  and  still  gives,  name  to  a  gulf 
of  the  Red  sea ;  nor  that  Ezion  Gaber,  which  is  al- 
ways mentioned  with  Eloth,  was  nearly,  or  altogeth- 
er, adjacent  to  it.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  Ezion 
Gaber  is  the  port  intended  by  Dr.  Shaw  under  the 
name  of  Meenah  el  Dsahab,  "  the  port  of  gold,"  de- 
rived from  the  gold  imported  here  by  Solomon ;  but 
the  doctor's  account  of  its  situation  is  extremely  im- 
perfect, and  his  position  for  it  seems  rather  to  be 
assumed  by  conjecture,  than  determined  from  valid 
information.  Mr.  Taylor,  therefore,  places  it  near  to 
Eloth ;  presuming,  that  neither  of  them  stood  pre- 
cisely at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  that  being  of  course  too 
shoal  and  sandy  for  the  building  and  fitting  of  large 
and  stout  ships ;  but  rather  at  some  small  distance 
from  it ;  one  on  one  side  of  the  gulf,  the  other  on  the 
other  side,  perhaps  ;  or,  both  might  be  on  the  same 
side,  though  not  close  together.  Having  thus  fixed 
Ezion  Gaber,  we  must  seek  Ebrona  backwards,  at 
the  distance  of  one  station  from  it,  that  is,  towards 
Cati^h ;  it  must  therefore  either  be  at  Sat  el  Acaba, 
where  is  good  water ;  or  at  Abiar  Alaina ;  but  the 
former  of  these  seems  to  be  the  best  situated  for  the 
station  of  a  numerous  caravan. 

Jotbathah  is  described  as  "a  land  of  brooks  of 
water  ; "  with  this  description  there  is  only  one  place, 
at  the  distance  of  two  stations  from  Eloth,  which  can 
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possibly  agree.  Tljere  is  marked  "a  torrent  of 
wrater,''  and  here  is  marked  goodwaier^  on  the  author- 
ity of  Dr.  Shaw.  It  will  be  observed  that  Joibathah, 
Ebrona,  and  Eloth,  are  precisely  in  the  road  now 
taken  by  the  caravans  going  to  Mecca,  and  are  sta- 
tions of  those  caravans  in  their  journey.  This  shows 
clearly  that  the  same  considerations  influenced  the 
Hebrew  conductor  formerly,  as  influence  the  caravan 
bashaws  of  the  present  day.  It  leads  us  also  to  unite 
the  line  of  march  from  Cati^h,  and  to  seek  the  in- 
tervening stations  in  various  parts  of  that  line,  though 
we  cannot  identify  the  places. 

4.  Prom  Ezion  Gaber^  eastwardy  to  the  Jordan. — In 
advancing  from  the  station  of  Ezion  Gaber,  the  next 
place  named  is  the  Wilderness  of  Zin.  We  cannot 
suppose,  the  progress  of  the  Israelites  having  lately 
been  wholly  easterly,  that  they  are  now  directed  to 
retrace  their  steps,  and  to  take  a  westerly  course  for 
Canaan  :  they  must  therefore  take  a  north-easterly 
course,  till  they  arrive  at  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Dead  sea,  and  enter  the  country  of  Moab.  That  this 
very  path,  or  one  not  far  distant  from  it,  is  now  fol- 
lowed by  the  pilgrims  from  Damascus  to  Mecca,  is 
certain  ;  but,  as  it  is  the  most  difiicult  to  arrange,  or 
describe,  because  rarely,  if  ever,  taken  by  European 
cravellers,  Mr.  Taylor  endeavors  to  compensate  this 
deficiency  by  other  testimony. 

Ishmael  Abulfeda,  sultan  of  Hamah,  describing  the 
peninsula  of  Arabia,  quotes  Ibn  Haukal,  who  says, 
"From  Ailah  (Eloth^  to  Harah  are  three  stations  [of 
the  caravan  ;]  from  iHarah  to  Balaka  (Balca)  three 
stations ;  from  Balaka  to  Masharik  Houvran,  six  sta- 
tions ;  from  Masharik  Houvran  to  Masharik  Goutah, 
where  the  gardens  of  Damascus  are,  three  stations." 
This  agrees  with  the  Mosaic  history,  which  says, 
from  near  Ezion  Gaber  to  Kadesh  in  the  Wilderness 
of  Zin,  one  station ;  from  Kadesh  to  mount  Hor, 
marked  by  the  Harah  of  Ibn  Haukal,  (possibly  a  res- 
idence of  some  kind  on  the  northern  face  of  the 
mountain,)  a  second  station.  The  third  is  Zalmonah  ; 
then  Punon,  Oboth,  and  Ije  Abarim,  near  Moab ; 
which  answer  to  the  three  stations  from  Harah  to 
Balaka,  of  the  Arab  writer.  That  this  is  the  track  of 
the  caravan,  appears  also  from  Volney,  who  says, 
**  Damascus  is  the  rendezvous  for  all  pilgi'ims  from 
the  north  of  Asia.  Their  number  every  year 
amounts  to  from  30,000  to  50,000 — this  vast  multi- 
tude set  out  confusedly  on  their  march,  and  travelling 
by  the  confines  of  the  desert,  arrive  in  forty  days  at 
Mecca.  As  this  caravan  traverses  the  country  of 
several  independent  Arab  tribes,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  treaties  with  them.  In  general,  the  preference 
is  given  to  the  :ribe  of  Sardia,  which  encamps  to  the 
south  of  Damascus,  along  the  Hauran.  South  of 
Damascus  are  the  immense  plains  of  the  Hauran. 
The  pilgrims  of  Mecca,  who  traverse  them  for  five 
or  six  days'  journey,  assure  us  they  find  at  every  step 
the  vestiges  of  ancient  habitations.  The  soil  is  a 
fine  mould  without  stones,  and  almost  without  even 
the  smallest  pebble.  What  is  said  of  its  actual  fer- 
tility, perfectly  corresponds  with  the  idea  given  of  it 
in  the  Hebrew  writings.  Wherever  wheat  is  sown, 
if  the  rains  do  not  fail,  it  repays  the  cultivator  with 
profusion,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  a  man.  The 
pilgrims  assert  also,  that  the  inhabitants  are  stronger 
Mid  taller  than  the  rest  of  the  Syrians."  This  is  fur- 
ther proved  from  an  extract  inserted  farther  on  ;  and 
leaves  no  doubt  but  the  present  track  of  the  caravan 
IB  east  of  the  Jordan  ;  the  same  as  Moses  took  in 
ijmier  ages.     Compare  p.  415  below. 

The  eeneral  result  of  what  has  been  said  is,  Fir$tj 


That  Moses  led  his  people  to  moimt  Sinai,  for  the 
purpose  of  solemnly  engaging  them  in  devotion, and 
consecration  to  the  Deity  who  had  appeared  to  him 
there,  (Exod.  chap,  iii.)  and  had  given  him  tliis  very 
solemnity  as  a  sign  of  further  favors,  verse  12. 
Secondly,  That  having  accomplished  the  sacred  trans- 
actions at  Sinai,  he  led  them  northwards,  until  they 
came  withiti  a  moderate  distance  of  the  land  prom- 
ised to  the  patriarchs.  This  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
ecuted by  a  pretty  rapid  march  from  Kibroth 
Hataavah  to  Kadesh  Barnea,  principally  after  the 
departure  of  the  spies.  Now,  Kadesh  Barnea  must 
have  been  some  way,  at  least,  in  the  rear  of  Hormah  ; 
for,  as  the  Amalekites  and  Canaanites  pursued  the 
discomfited  Israelites  to  that  town,  they  would  nat- 
urally relinquish  the  pursuit  as  they  approached  the 
camp  of  Israel.  The  fugitives  also  would  unques- 
tionably fly  toward  the  grand  encampment  of  that 
nation  to  which  they  were  attached.  It  is  clear,  too, 
that  this  battle  vvas  not  out  of  the  district  of  the 
Amalekites,  since  these  were  engaged  in  it ;  nor  so 
far  from  Canaan,  but  that  a  detachment  of  Canaan- 
ites sent  to  watch  the  motions  of  Israel,  contributed 
to  the  victory. 

After  the  events  at  Kadesh,  the  people  are  ordered 
to  turn  and  get  them  (again)  by  the  way  (the  common 
road)  of  the  wilderness  by  the  Red  sea — that  is,  into  the 
districts  they  had  formerly  quitted ;  as  appears  by 
their  passing  mount  Sinai,  in  their  route  to  Ezion 
Gaber. 

By  invading  Canaan  on  the  east,  after  many  years, 
and  crossing  Jordan  for  that  purpose,  not  only  an 
entirely  different  people  was  attacked  now,  from 
what  had  been  attempted  formerly,  but  (1.)  The  in- 
habitants east  of  Jordan  not  being  succored  by  those 
on  the  west,  their  subjection  was  inevitable.  (2.)  The 
passage  of  the  Jordan  cut  off  the  southern  part  of 
Canaan  from  the  northern  part ;  and  being  thus  di- 
vided, each  division  opposed  less  resistance,  as  they 
could  not  act  in  concert ;  and  more  force  could  be 
employed  against  each,  under  their  entire  uncertain- 
ty of  what  district  would  be  next  invaded. 

The  general  character  of  the  desert,  the  edge  of 
which  was  journeyed  round,  is  thus  described  by 
Volney.  The  road  in  which  the  people  of  Gaza 
meet  the  caravans  of  Damascus,  is  the  same,  no 
doubt,  as  that  which  Israel  took  from  Akaba,  or 
Ezion  Gaber,  to  the  country  of  Moab. — He  says,  "  A 
branch  of  commerce  advantageous  to  the  people  of 
Gaza,  is  furnished  by  the  caravans  which  pass  and 
repass  between  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  provision! 
they  are  obliged  to  take  for  their  four  days' journey 
in  the  desert  produce  a  considerable  demand  for  their 
flour,  oils,  dates,  and  other  necessaries.  Sometimes 
they  correspond  with  Suez,  on  the  arrival  or  depar- 
ture of  the  Djedda  fleet,  as  they  are  able  to  reach 
that  place  in  ten  long  days'  journey.  They  fit  out, 
likewise,  every  year,  a  great  caravan,  which  goes  to 
meet  the  pilgrims  at  Mecca,  and  conveys  to  them  the 
convoy,  or  Djerda,  of  Palestine,  and  supplies  of  va- 
rious kinds,  with  different  refreshments.  They  meet 
them  at  Maon,  four  days'  journey  to  the  south-east 
of  Gaza,  and  one  day's  journey  to  the  north  of 
Akaba,  on  the  road  to  Damascus.  They  also  pur- 
chase the  plunder  of  the  Bedouins  ;  an  article  which 
would  be  a  Peru  to  them,  were  these  accidents  more 
frequent.  In  the  desert  by  the  east,  we  meet  with 
strips  of  arable  land,  as  far  as  the  road  to  Mecca. 
These  are  little  valleys,  where  a  few  peasants  have 
been  tempted  to  settle,  by  the  waters,  which  collect 
at  the  time  of  the  winter  rains,  and   by  some  welta. 
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?Uey  cultivate  palm-trees,  and  doura,  under  the  pio- 
Bction,  or  rather  exposed  to  the  rapine,  of  the  Arabs. 
!^]iese  pejisunts,  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
xe  half  savages,  and  more  ignorant  and  wretched 
ban  the  Bedouins  then>selves.  Incapable  of  leav- 
ng  the  soil  they  cultivate,  they  live  in  perpetual 
[read  of  losing  the  fruit  of  their  labors.  No  sooner 
lave  they  gathered  in  tlieir  harvest,  than  they  hasten 
0  secrete  it  in  private  places,  and  retire  among  the 
ocks  which  border  on  the  Dead  sea. . . .  We  cannot 
te  surprised  at  these  traces  of  ancient  population, 
vlien  we  recollect  that  this  was  the  country  of  tlie 
"Jabatheaiis,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Arabs  ;  and  of 
he  Id u means,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of' 
erusalem,  were  almost  as  numerous  as  the  Jews;  as 
ppears  from  Joseplms,  who  informs  us,  that  on  the 
rst  rumor  of  the  march  of  Titus  against  Jerusalem, 
lirty  thousand  Idumeans  instantly  assenjl)led,  and 
ir(3w  theinselves  into  that  city  for  its  defence.  It 
pi)ears  that,  besides  the  advantage  of  being  under  a 
Dlerably  good  government,  these  districts  enjoyed  a 
onsiderable  share  of  the  commerce  of  Arabia  and 
ndia,  whicb  increased  their  industry  and  population. 
Ve  know  that,  as  lar  back  as  the  time  of  Solomon, 
le  cities  of  Atsioum-Gaber  (Ezion-Gaber)and  Ailah 
Eloth)  were  highly  frequented  marts.  These  towns 
irere  situated  on  the  adjacent  gulf  of  the  Red  sea, 
irhere  we  still  find  the  latter  yet  retaining  its  name. 
!'his  desert,  which  is  the  boundary  of  Syria  to  the 
outh,  extends  itself  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula  be- 
ween  tbe  two  gulfs  of  the  Red  sea  ;  that  of  Suez  to 
le  west,  and  that  of  El-Akaba  to  the  east.  Its 
readth  is  ordinarily  thirty  leagues,  and  its  length 
eveiity.  This  great  s|)ace  is  almost  entirely  filled 
ly  barren  mountains,  which  join  those  of  Syria  on 
he  north,  and,  like  them,  consist  wliolly  of  calcareous 
tone  ;  but  as  we  advance  to  the  southward,  they  be- 
onie  granitic,  and  Sinai  and  Horeb  are  only  enor- 
iious  masses  of  that  stone.  Hence  it  was  the 
ncients  called  this  country  Arabia  Petrea.  The 
'oil  in  general  is  a  dry  gravel,  producing  nothing  but 
horny  acacias,  tamarisks,  firs,  and  a  few  scattered 
lirubs.  Springs  are  very  rare,  and  the  few  we  meet 
virli  are  sometimes  sulphureous  and  thermal,  as  at 
iaiinnam-Faraoun  ;  at  others,  brackish  and  disagree- 
blc,  as  at  El-Naba,  opposite  Suez  ;  this  saline  qual- 
ty  prevails  throughout  the  country,  and  there  are 
nines  of  fossil  salt  in  the  northern  parts.  In  some 
if  Tlie  valleys,  however,  the  soil,  becoming  better,  as 
r  is  formed  of  the  earth  washed  from  the  rocks,  is 
iiltivable,  after  the  winter  rains,  and  may  ahnost  be 
tyled  fertile.  Such  is  the  vale  of  Djirandel,  in 
vliich  there  are  even  groves  of  trees.  Such  also  is 
he  vale  of  Faran,  where  the  Bedouins  say  there  are 
uiiis;  which  can  be  no  other  than  those  of  the  an- 
ient city  of  that  name.  In  former  times,  every  ad- 
antage  was  made  of  this  country  that  could  be 
btained  from  it;  but  at  present,  abandoned  to  na- 
iHc,  or  rather  to  barbarisu),  it  produces  nothing  but 
vWt]  herbs.  Yet,  with  such  scanty  provision,  this 
'escrt  subsists  three  tribes  of  Bedouins,  consisting  of 
Ixnit  five  or  six  thousand  Arabs,  dispersed  in  vari- 
'ijs  parts."     (Travels,  vol.  ii.  j).  341.) 

ADDITIONS     BY  THE    AMERICAN  EDITOR. 

[There  are  some  things  in  the  preceding  state- 
neiits  which  require  remark,  before  we  proceed  to 
'iv<^  the  grounds  of  a  diflferent  view  in  respect  to  the 
aurneyings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  especially  after 
saving  mount  Sinai.     For  the  sites  of  Marah  and 
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Eliin,  wnich  seem  to  be  incorrectly  given  above,  see 
the  remarks  below,  on  p.  410,  411. 

What  is  said  above  of  Rephidim,  and  of  the  rock  of 
Meribaii,  depends  solely  on  the  legends  of  the  monies 
of  the  monastery  of  mount  Sinai  ;  and  therefore 
may,  or  may  not,  be  true.  But  in  respect  to  the  wil- 
derness of  ParaUy  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Wady  of  Feiran  or  Faran,  (as 
is  supposed  above,)  a  large  valley  extei«ling  from  the 
vicinity  of  mount  Sinai  north-west  to  the  gulf  of  Suez. 
From  Paran  the  spies  were  sent  out  to  survey  the 
land  of  Canaan  ;  (Num.  xiii.  3.)  and  they  returned 
again  "to  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
unto  the  wilderness  of  Paran  to  Kadesh ;"  which 
evidently  implies  that  the  desert  of  Paran  vtas  adja- 
cent to  Kadesh  Barnea.  Burckhardt  therefore  justly 
remarks,  (p.  618.)  that  "  Paran  must  be  looked  for  in 
the  desert  west  of  Wady  Mousa,  and  the  tomb  of 
Aaron,  which  is  shown  there  ;"  i.  e.  adjacent  to  Pal- 
estine on  the  south.  Besides,  in  removing  from 
Sinai,  the  Israelites  went  first  three  days'  journey, 
and  then  removed  again  twice,  before  they  pitched 
in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  (Num.  x.  33;xii.  KJ.) — 
which  does  not  at  all  accord  with  the  above  hy})Oth- 
esis  respecting  Wady  Feiran. 

In  respect  to  the  three  routes  above  suggested, 
from  Sinai  to  Canaan,  they  rest  upon  conjecture  ;  and 
there  is  no  probability  that  the  Israelites  returned 
from  Sinai  over  any  portion  of  the  route  they  had 
travelled  in  reaching  it;  they  a])pear  rather  to  have 
taken  a  direct  course  towards  Kadesh  Barnea,  as  in- 
deed is  stated  in  Deut.  i.  19.  The  Libnah  mentioned 
in  Num.  xxxiii.  20,  a[)pears  to  have  been  a  station 
somewhere  near  this; — that  it  was  the  Libnah  which 
Joshua  afterwards  smote,  (Josli.  x.  29, 30.)  tis  is  above 
suj)posed,  is  not  only  not  supported  by  any  evidence, 
but  would  seem  to  be  impossible  ;  for  this  Libnah  is 
evidently  spoken  of  as  near  Makkedah,  and  is  so 
marked  in  all  maps,  and  was  therefore  situated  in  the 
plain  of  Judah,  a  short  distance  south-west  from 
Jerusalem. 

The  command  of  Jehovah  was,  "  Turn  you,  and 
get  you  into  the  wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  Red 
sea,"  Num.  xiv.  25 ;  and  he  also  said  to  the  Israel- 
ites, "  Your  carcasses  shall  fall  in  this  wilderness  ;  and 
your  children  shall  wander  in  the  wilderness  forty 
years  ;"  xiv.  32.  Does  tliis  look  like  a  command  to 
turn  by  the  way  of  the  Mediteiranean  sea,  as  is  sug- 
gested above  ?  Had  the  Israelites  come  in  sight  of 
the  Mediterranean,  or  even  a})proached  it,  can  we 
suppose  this  fact  would  not  have  been  mention- 
ed by  the  sacred  historian  ?  Or  that,  had  tliey  re- 
turned to  the  western  head  of  the  Red  sea,  the  very 
j)lace  where  they  had  miraculously  passed  through 
it,  this  too  would  have  been  jiassed  over  without  any 
notice  ?  How  diflferent  from  this  is  the  representa- 
tion of  Moses,  in  Deut.  ii.  1  ;  "Then  we  turned  (from 
Kadesh  Barnea,)  and  took  our  journey  hito  the  wil- 
derness by  the  way  of  the  Red  sea,  as  the  Lord 
spake  unto  me  ;  and  ive  compassed  mount  Seir  many 
days  ;  i.  e.  the  thirty-eight  years  of  wandering  in  the 
desert  (verse  14)  were  spent  in  traversing  the  eastern 
part  of  it,  adjacent  to  the  Ghor  and  mount  Seir;  and  no/ 
in  traversing  the  western  part  between  tlie  Mediterra- 
nean and  Suez.  Hence,  the  supposition  above  made, 
that  the  station  Mosera  is  the  present  "fountains  of 
Moses,"  nearly  op[)osite  Suez,  falls  to  the  ground. 
See  under  Aaron. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  present  the  vi(;w  which 
we  have  taken  of  the  journeyings  of  the  Israehtes 
through  the  deserts,  .after  having  passed  through  the 
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Red  sea  near  Suez,  as  we  suppose.  Indeed,  this 
point  would  seem  now  to  be  very  clearly  established, 
after  the  researches  of  Niebuhr,  with  whose  opinion 
Burckhardt  coincides,  and  the  discussion  of  the  top- 
ic by  Prof.  Stuait  in  his  Course  of  Hebrew  Study, 
above  referred  to. 

From  the  passage  of  the  Red  sea  to  mount  Sinai, 
tlie  stations  of  th(;  Israelites  mentioned  bctw«^en  the 
passaj^e  of  the  Red  sea  and  Sinai,  are,  (1.)  Marah, 
after  a  march  of  three  days  through  the  wilderness 
of  Shur.  Here  the  water  W{is  bitter,  and  the  Lord 
ihowed  Moses  a  tree,  which  when  tie  had  cast  into 
the  waters,  they  were  made  sweet,  Ex.  xv.  22,  seq. 
(2.]  Elim,  with  twelve  wells  of  water,  and  seventy 
palm  trees,  Ex.  xv.  27. — (3.)  Encampment  by  the 
sea-shore,  Num.  xxxiii.  10. — (4.)  The  wilderness  of 
Sin,  between  Elim  and  Sinai,  where  manna  was  first 
given,  Ex.  xvi.  1. — (5.)  Dophkah. — (6.)  Alush. — 
(7.)  Rephidim,  called  also  Massah  and  Meribah,  Ex. 
xvii.  1 — 7. — (8.)  Sinai.  Among  these,  of  Rephidim 
it  can  only  be  said,  that  it  was  near  Sinai,  probably 
on  the  west  or  north-west  of  that  mountain  ;  in 
which  direction  the  Israelites  must  have  approached 
Sinai.  Dophkah  and  Alush  are  not  mentioned  in 
Exodus,  and  nothing  more  can  be  known  about 
them.  The  other  stations  it  will  be  less  difficult  to 
trace.  We  cannot  do  better  than  to  takv"?  Burckhardt 
as  our  guide,  who  travelled  over  the  same  route  in 
the  year  1816.  As  the  whole  subject  is  interesting, 
our  extracts  will  be  copious.  (See  Burckhardt's 
Travels  in  Syria,  etc.  p.  470,  seq.) 

On  the  25th  of  April,  Burckhardt  left  Suez.  "  The 
tide  was  then  at  flood,  and  we  were  obliged  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  whole  creek  north  of  the  town,  which 
at  low  water  can  be  forded.  [Here  we  suppose  the 
Israelites  to  have  crossed.]  In  winter  time,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  rainy  season,  thio  circuit  is  ren- 
dered still  greater,  because  the  low  grounds  to  the 
northward  of  the  creek  are  then  inundated,  and  be- 
come so  swampy,  that  the  camels  cannot  j)ass  them. 
We  rode  one  hour  and  three  quarters  in  a  straight 
line  northwards,  after  passing,  close  by  the  town,  sev- 
eral mounds  of  rubbisli,  which  aflTord  no  object  of 
curiosity  except  a  few  large  stones,  supposed  to  be 
the  ruins  of  Clysma  or  Jirsinoe.  We  then  turned 
eastwards,  just  at  the  pohit  where  the  remains  of  the 
imcient  canal  are  very  distinctly  visible  ;  two  swell- 
ings of  the  ground,  of  which  the  eastern  is  about 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  the  western  somewhat 
less,  run  in  a  straight  line  northwards,  parallel  with 
each  other,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty-three  feet. 
They  begin  at  a  few  hundred  paces  to  the  north- 
west of  high-water  mark,  from  whence  northwards 
the  ground  is  covered  by  a  saline  crust.  We  turned 
the  point  of  this  inlet,  and  halted  for  a  short  time  at 
the  wells  of  Ayoun  Mousa,  the  fountains  of  Moses, 
under  the  date-trees.  We  rested  [for  the  night]  at 
two  hours  and  three  quarters  from  the  wells,  in  the 
plain  called  El  Kordhye."  Mr.  Carne  remarks,  that 
these  fountains  are  a  "few  hours"  distant  from  the 
head  of  the  creek  above  mentioned  ;  and  this  also 
accords  with  Burckhardt's  statement ;  for  except  the 
one  hour  and  three  quarters  in  the  morning,  and  two 
hours^and  three  quarters  in  the  afternoon,  the  rest  of 
the  day  was  spent  in  passing  between  those  two 
points.  Niebuhr  reckons  them  to  be  six  miles  south 
of  the  point  op})osite  Suez.     (Reiseb.  i.  p.  225.) 

Here,  not  improbably,  the  Hebrews  rested,  after  the 
passage  through  the  sea ;  when  Moses  and  the  peo- 
ple sang  their  triumphal  song.  Hence  "they  went 
»ut  into  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  and  went  three  days 


ii'  the  wilderness,  and  found  no  water,"  Ex.  xv.  22. 
With  this  corresponds  the  account  of  Burckhardt. 
"  April  26//i.  We  proceeded  over  a  barren,  sandy, 
and  gravelly  plain,  called  El  Ahtha,  direction  south 
by  east.  For  about  an  hour  the  plain  was  uneven ; 
we  tlien  entered  upon  a  widely  extended  flat,  in 
which  we  continued  south -south-east.  Low  moun- 
tains, the  commencement  of  the  chain  of  Tyh,  run 
parallel  with  the  road,  to  the  left,  about  eight  miles 
distant.  At  the  end  of  four  hours  and  a  half,  we 
halted  for  a  few  hours  in  Wady  Seder,  which  takes 
its  name  of  Wady  only  from  being  overflowed  with 
water  \<'hen  the  rains  are  very  copious.  Its  natural 
formation  by  no  means  entitles  it  to  be  called  a  val- 
ley, its  level  being  only  a  few  feet  lower  than  thjit  of 
the  desert  on  both  sides.  Some  thorny  trees  grow 
in  it,  but  no  herbs  for  pasture.  We  continued  our 
way  south  by  east  over  the  plain,  which  was  alter- 
nately gravelly,  sandy,  and  stony.  At  the  end  of 
seven  hours  and  a  half  we  reached  Wady  Wardan, 
a  valley  or  bed  of  a  torrent,  similar  in  its  nature  to 
the  former,  but  broader.  Near  its  extremity,  at  the 
sea  side,  it  is  several  miles  in  breadth.  A  low  chain 
of  sand-hills  begins  here  to  the  west,  near  the  sea ; 
and  the  eastern  mountains  approach  the  road.  At 
nine  hours  and  a  half,  south -south-east,  the  eastern 
mountains  form  a  junction  with  the  western  hills. 
At  ten  hours  we  entered  a  hilly  country  ;  at  ten 
hours  and  three  quarters  we  rested  for  the  night  in  a 
barren  valley  among  the  hills,  called  Wady  Amara, 
We  met  with  nobody  in  this  route  except  a  party  of 
Yembo  merchants,  who  had  landed  at  Tor,  and  were 
travelling  to  Cairo. 

^^  April  27th.  We  travelled  over  uneven,  hilly 
ground,  gravelly  and  flinty.  At  one  hour  and  three 
quarters,  we  passed  the  well  of  Howara,  around 
which  a  few  date-trees  grow.  Niebuhr  travelled  the 
same  route,  but  his  guides  probably  did  not  lead  him 
to  this  well,  which  lies  among  hills  about  two  hun- 
dred paces  out  of  the  road.  The  water  of  the  well 
of  Howara  is  so  bitter,  that  men  cannot  drink  it; 
and  even  camels,  if  not  very  thirsty,  refuse  to  taste 
it."  This  well  Burckhardt  justly  supposes  to  be  the 
Marah  of  the  Israelites;  and  in  this  opinion  Mr. 
Leake,  Gesenius,  and  Rosenmiiller,  concur. 

"From  Ayoun  Mousa  to  the  well  of  Howara  we 
had  travelled  fifteen  houi-sand  a  quarter.  Referring 
to  this  distance,  it  appears  probable  that  this  is  the 
desert  of  three  days  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  to 
have  been  crossed  by  the  Israelites  immediately  after 
their  passing  the  Red  sea ;  and  at  the  end  of  which 
they  arrived  at  Marah.  In  moving  with  a  whole  na- 
tion, the  march  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  occu- 
pied three  days  ;  and  the  bitter  well  at  Marah,  which 
was  sweetened  by  Moses,  corresponds  exactly  to  that 
at  Howara.  This  is  the  usual  route  to  mount  Sinai, 
and  was  {)robably,  therefore,  that  which  the  Israel- 
ites took  on  their  escape  from  Egypt,  provided  it  be 
admitted  that  they  crossed  the  sea  at  Suez,  as  Nie- 
buhr, with  good  reason,  conjectures.  There  is  no 
other  road  of  three  days'  march  in  the  way  from 
Suez  towards  Sinai,  nor  is  there  are  any  other  well 
absolutely  bitter  on  the  whole  of  this  coast.  The 
complaints  of  the  bitterness  of  the  water  by  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
sweet  water  of  the  Nile,  are  such  as  may  be  daily 
heard  from  the  Egyptian  servants  and  peasants  who 
travel  in  Arabia.  Accustomed  from  their  youth  to 
the  excellent  water  of  the  Nile,  there  is  nothing 
which  they  so  much  regret  in  comitries  distant  from 
ICgypt ;  nor  is  there  any  easteni  p«ople  who  feel  mt 
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<ee,!ily  ihn  want  of  good  water,  as  the  present  na- 
QveH  of  Kgypt.  With  respect  to  the  means  einploy- 
eti  hy  Mosrsto  render  tlie  waters  of  the  well  sweet, 
I  have  fre<jiient.y  inquired  among  the  Bedouins  in 
different  parts  of  Arahiji,  whether  they  possessed 
any  means  of  effecting  such  a  change,  by  throwing 
wood  into  it,  or  by  any  other  process  ;  but  I  never 
could  learn  that  such  an  art  was  known.  (See 
Marah.) 

"At  the  end  of  three  hours  we  reached  Wady 
Gharendel,  which  extends  to  the  north-east,  and  is 
almost  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  full  of  trees.  The 
Arabs  told  me  that  it  may  be  traced  through  the 
whole  (l(3S<!rt,  and  that  it  begins  at  no  great  distance 
from  El  Arysh,  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  I  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
About  half  au  hour  from  the  place  where  we 
halted,  in  a  southern  direction,  is  a  copious  spring, 
with  a  small  rivulet,  which  renders  the  valley  the 
principal  station  on  this  route.  The  water  is  disa- 
greeable, and  if  kept  for  a  night  in  the  water  skins, 
it  turns  bitter  and  sj)oils,  as  I  have  myself  experi- 
enced, having  passed  this  way  three  tunes.  If,  now, 
we  admit  Bir  Hovvara  to  be  the  Marah  of  Exodus,  (xv. 
23.)  then  Wady  Gharendel  is  probably  Elim,  with  its 
well  and  date-trees ;  an  opinion  entertained  by  Nie- 
buhr,  who,  however,  did  not  see  the  l)itter  well  of 
Howara.  The  non-existence,  at  present,  of  twelve 
wells  at  Gharendel  must  not  be  considered  as  evi- 
dence against  the  just-stated  conjecture  ;  for  Niebuhr 
says,  that  his  companions  obtained  water  here  by 
liggiiig  to  a  very  small  depth,  and  there  was  great 
plenty  of  it  when  I  passed.  Water,  in  fact,  is  read- 
ily found  by  digging,  in  every  fertile  valley  in  Arabia, 
and  wells  are  thus  easily  formed,  which  are  filled  up 
again  by  the  sands. 

"The  Wady  Gharendel  contains  date-trees,  tam- 
arisks, acacias  of  different  species,  and  the  thorny 
shrub  Ghnrkad,  the  Peganum  retusum  of  Forskal, 
which  is  extremely  common  in  this  jjeninsula,  and  is 
also  met  with  in  the  sands  of  the  Delta  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Its  small  red  berry,  of  the  size 
of  a  grain  of  the  pomegranate,  is  very  juicy  and  re- 
freshing, nmcli  reseml)ling  a  ripe  gooseberry  in  taste, 
but  not  so  sweet.  The  Arabs  are  very  fond  of  it. 
The  shrub  Ghark.ad  delights  in  a  sandy  soil,  and 
reaches  its  maturity  in  the  height  of  summer,  when 
the  ground  is  parched  u{),  exciting  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise in  the  traveller,  at  finding  so  juicy  a  berry  pro- 
duced in  the  driest  soil  and  season.  Might  not  the 
berry  of  this  shrub  have  been  used  by  Moses  to 
sweeten  the  waters  of  Marah  ?  [The  Hebrew  in 
Ex.  XV.  25,  reads:  "And  the  Lord  showed  him  a 
tref  and  he  <*ast  into  the  waters,  and  they  became 
sweeu"  The  Arabic  translates,  "and  he  cast  of  it 
into  th(;  waters,"  &c.]  As  this  conjecture  did  not 
occur  to  me  when  I  was  on  the  si)Ot,  I  did  not  in- 
quire of  the  Bedouins,  whether  they  ever  sweetened 
the  water  with  the  juice  of  berries,  which  would 
probably  ef!*ect  this  change  in  the  satne  manner  as 
the  juice  of  pomegranate  grains  expressed  into  it." 
See  Marah. 

From  Elim  the  children  of  Israel  "  removed  and 
encamped  by  the  Red  sea,"  Num.  xxxiii.  10;  and 
then  "came  into  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  which  is  be- 
tween Elim  and  Sinai,"  Ex.  xvi.  1.  From  Elim, 
Burckhardt  says,  "  We  continued  in  a  south-east  half 
east  direction,  passing  over  hills  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
four  hours  from  our  starting  in  the  morning,  we 
came  to  on  open,  though  hilly  country,  still  slightly 
Bacendinjy:,  south-south-east,  and   then  reached,  by  a 


similar  descent,  in  five  hours  and  a  naif,  Wady  0«- 
zaita,  enclosed  by  chalk  hills.  From  here  we  rode 
over  a  wide  plain  south-east  by  east,  and  at  the  end 
of  seven  hours  and  three  quartei*s  cair'e  to  Wady 
Thale.  To  our  right  was  a  chain  of  mountains, 
which  extend  towards  Gluu-endel.  Proceeding  from 
hence  south,  we  turned  the  point  of  the  mountain, 
and  entered  the  valley  called  Wady  Taybe,  which 
descends  rapidly  to  the  sea.  At  the  end  of  eight 
hours  and  a  half,  we  turned  out  of  Wady  Taybe  into 
a  branch  of  it,  called  Wady  Shebeyke,  in  which  we 
continued  east-south-east,  and  halted  for  the  night, 
after  a  day's  march  of  nine  hours  and  a  quarter."  Is 
this  Wady  Taybe,  which  "  descends  rapidly  to  the 
sea,"  the  place  of  encampment  by  the  sea  ?  It  would 
be  about  eight  hours,  or  twenty-four  miles,  from 
Elim,  a  somewhat  long  journey  for  a  multitude  of 
this  kind  ;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  nearer 
place  of  encampment  "  by  the  sea,"  infismuch  as  a 
"  chain  of  mountains"  runs  along  the  coast  to  this 
point. 

From  tliis  spot  Burckhardt  was  still  four  days  in 
reaching  the  convent  at  the  foot  of  Sinai.  The  way 
leads  through  several  Wadys  or  valleys,  and  the  trav- 
eller passes  from  one  to  another  of  these  valleys, 
sonietimes  over  elevated  plains,  and  sometimes  ovei 
mountains  of  sand.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day 
(Aj)ril  28tli,)  they  "ascended  with  difficulty  a  steep 
mountain,  composed,  to  the  very  top,  of  nioving  sands, 
with  a  very  few  rocks  appearing  above  the  surface. 
We  reached  the  sunnnit  after  a  day's  maroh  of  nine 
hours  and  three  quarters,  and  rested  upon  a  high 
plain,  called  Rami  el  Morah."  On  rne  tnird  day, 
(April  30tli,)  after  a  steep  ascent  and  descent,  which 
occupied  two  hours,  they  continued  to  "descend  into 
the  great  valley  called  Wady  el  Sheikh,  one  of  the 
principal  valleys  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  broad,  and 
lias  a  very  slight  acclivity  ;  it  is  much  frequented  by 
Bedouins  for  its  pasturage.  Whenever  rain  falls  in 
the  mountains,  a  stream  of  water  flows  through  this 
wady,  and  from  thence  through  Wady  Feiran  into 
the  sea."  May  we  not  regard  the  country  between 
Wady  Taybe  and  this  great  valley,  which  the  Israel- 
ites could  hardly  have  failed  to  visit,  as  the  desert  of 
Sin  ?  M.  Riippel  says  in  general  of  the  route  from 
Wady  Sheikh  to  Suez  through  the  Wadys  and  desert 
plains  of  Ramie,  Hemar,  Tie,  and  Gharendel,  as  being 
very  uninteresting,  although  described  by  many  trav- 
ellers. "In  one  word,"  he  says,  "it  is  a  most  fright- 
ful desert,  almost  wholly  without  vegetation."  (p.  2G9.) 

If  we  regard  this,  then,  as  the  wilderness  of  Sin, 
the  stations  Dophkah  and  Alush  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  in  the  great  valleys  El  Sheikh  and 
Feiran.  The  latter  of  these  is  a  continuation  of  the 
former,  which  commences  in  the  vicinity  of  Sinai, 
on  its  north-western  side,  and  is  prolonged  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  to  the  gulf  of  Suez.  Burckliardt 
fell  into  it  on  his  return,  a  little  lower  down.  "I 
found  it  here,"  he  says,  "of  the  same  noble  breadth 
as  it  is  above,  and  in  many  parts  it  was  thickly  over- 
grown with  the  tamarisk  or  Tarfa  ;  it  is  the  only  val- 
ley in  the  j)eninsula  where  this  tree  grows  at  present, 
in  any  great  quantity  ;  though  small  bushes  of  it  are 
here  and  there  met  with  in  other  parts.  It  is  from 
the  Tarfa  that  the  manna  is  obtained."  j).  599,  (See 
Manna.)  "  We  descended  this  valley  north-west  by 
west,  and  at  the  end  of  four  hours  we  entered  the 
plantations  of  Wady  Feiran  through  a  wood  of 
tamarisks.  This  is  a  continuation  of  Wadv  el 
Sheikh,  and  is  considered  the  finest  valley  of  t,h« 
whole  peninsula.     From  the  ui)per  extremitv.  an  un- 
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inveiTupteil  rcnv  of  gardens  aiul  date  plantations  ex- 
tends downwards  lor  tour  niiles.  In  almost  every 
garden  is  a  well,  by  means  of  which  the  grounds  are 
irrigated  the  whole  year  round."  (p.  602.)  This  is  the 
valley  described  above  (p.  405.1  by  Niebuhr  under  the 
name  of  Far  any  through  whicli  the  Israelites,  doubt- 
less, passe<l  on  their  way  to  Sinjii  aller  leaving  the 
desert  of  Sin  ;  but  which  they  probably  did  not  pass 
through  on  their  vvay  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh,  {is  it  would 
be  far  out  of  thi^ir  direct  course.  Here  they  could 
not  want  for  water  ;  nor  did  they  murmur  on  this  ac- 
count until  they  came  to  Rephidim,  which  was  most 
probably  higher  up  among  the  mountains,  and  near 
the  western  l)ase  of  Sinai  itself. 

The  upj)er  region  of  Sinai  forms  an  irregular  cir- 
cle of  thirty  or  forty  iniles  in  diameter,  possesshig 
numerous  sources  of  water,  a  temperate  climate,  and 
a  soil  capable  of  supporting  animal  and  vegetal)le 
nature.  This  therefore  was  the  part  of  the  peninsu- 
la best  adapted  to  the  residence  of  nearly  a  year,  dur- 
ing which  the  Israelites  were  numbered,  and  received 
their  laws  from  the  Mo^t  High.  This  tract  is  thus 
described  by  Burckhardt.  "The  upper  nucleus  of 
Sinai,  composed  almost  entirely  of  granite,  forms  a 
rocky  wilderness  of  an  irregular  circular  slia})e,  in- 
tersected by  many  narrow  valleys,  and  from  thirty  to 
forty  miles  in  diameter.  It  contains  the  highest 
momitainsoflhe  peninsula,  whose  shagged  and  point- 
ed peaks,  and  steep  and  shattered  sides,  render  it 
clearly  distinguishable  from  all  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try in  view.  It  is  ujjon  this  liigjiest  region  of  the 
peninsula,  that  the  fertile  valleys  are  found,  which 
produce  fruit-trees;  they  are  jmncipally  to  the  west 
and  south-west  of  the  convent,  at  three  or  four  hours' 
distance.  Water,  too,  is  always  found  in  [)lenty  in  this 
district ;  on  which  account  it  is  the  place  of  refuge 
of  all  the  Bedouins,  when  the  low  country  is  parch- 
ed up.  1  think  it  probable,  that  this  upper  country 
or  wilderness  is,  exclusively,  the  desert  of  Sinai  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  wanderings  of 
the  Israelites."  In  approaching  this  elevated  region 
from  the  north-west,  Burckhardt  writes,  May  1st, 
"We  now  approached  the  central  summits  of  niount 
Sinai,  which  we  had  had  in  view  for  several  days. 
Abrupt  cliffs  of  granite  from  six  to  eight  hundred 
feet  in  height,  whose  surface  is  blackened  by  the  sun, 
surround  the  avemies  leading  to  the  elevated  region, 
to  which  the  name  of  Sinai  is  specifically  applied. 
These  cliffs  enclose  the  holy  mountain  on  three  sides, 
leaving  the  east  and  north-east  sides  only,  towards 
the  gulf  of  Akaba,  more  o[)en  to  the  view.  At  the 
end  of  thn^e  hours  we  entered  these  clifls  by  a  nar- 
row deAWe  about  forty  feet  in  breadth,  with  perpen- 
dicular granite  rocks  on  both  sides.  The  ground  is 
covered  with  sand  and  pebbles,  brought  down  by 
the  torrent  which  rushes  from  the  upper  region  in 
the  winter  time."  (Compare  also  the  account  of  Nie- 
buhr, Descr.  of  Arabia,  p.  401.) 

The  general  approach  to  Sinai  from  the  sajne 
quarter  is  thus  described  l)y  Mr.  Carne.  (Letter  i. 
p.  208.)  "  A  few  hours  more,  and  we  got  sight  of 
the  inountains  round  Sinai.  Their  ai)pearance  was 
magnificent.  When  we  drew  near  and  emerged  out 
of  a  fleep  pass,  the  scenery  was  infinitelv  striking; 
and  on  the  right  extended  a  vast  range  of  mountains, 
aa  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  from  the  vicinity  of 
Sinai  down  to  Tor  [on  the  gulf  of  Suez.]  They 
w(!re  perfectly  bare,  but  of  grand  and  singular  form. 
We  had  hoped  to  reach  the  convent  by  daylight, 
but  the  moon  had  risen  some  time,  when  we  entered' 
ihe    mouth  of  a  narrow  pass,  where  our  conductors 


advised  us  to  disujount.  A  gentle  yet  perpetual  as- 
cent led  on,  mile  after  mile,  up  this  mournful  valle>, 
whose  aspect  was  terrific,  yet  ever  varying.  It  wa» 
not  above  two  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  the 
mountains  rose  to  an  inmiense  height  on  each  side. 
The  road  wound  at  their  feet  along  *he  edge  of  a 
precipice,  and  amidst  masses  of  rock  t4at  had  fallen 
from  above.  It  was  a  toilsome  path,  generally  over 
stones  placed  Uke  steps,  probably  by  the  Arabs ;  and 
the  moonlight  was  of  little  service  to  us  in  this 
deep  valley,  as  it  only  rested  on  the  frowning  summits 
above.  Where  is  mount  Sinai  ?  was  the  uiquiry  of 
every  one.  The  Arabs  pointed  before  to  Gebel 
Mousa,  the  mount  of  Moses,  as  it  is  called ;  but  we 
could  not  distinguish  it.  Again  and  again,  point 
after  point  was  turned,  and  we  saw  but^  the  sanje 
stern  scenery.  But  what  had  the  beauty  and  s(jft- 
ness  of  nature  to  do  here  .^  Mount  Sinai  required 
an  approach  like  this,  where  all  seemed  to  proclaim 
the  land  of  miracles,  and  to  have  been  visited  by  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord.  The  scenes,  as  you  gazed 
around,  had  an  unearthly  character,  suited  to  the 
sound  of  the  fearful  trumpet,  that  was  once  heard 
there.  We  entered  at  last  on  the  more  open  valley, 
about  iialf  a  mile  wide,  and  drew  near  this  lamous 
mountain.  Sinai  is  not  so  lofty  as  some  of  the 
inountains  around  it;  and  in  its  form  there  is  noth- 
ing graceful  or  peculiar,  to  distinguish  it  from  others. 
Near  miflnight  we  reached  the  convent." 

M.  Riippell,  in  travelling  from  Akaba  to  the  con- 
vent, ap|)roached  Sinai  from  the  north -north -east, 
through  the  Wadys  Safran  and  Salaka.  "The  na- 
kedness of  the  landscape  is  frightfully  mournful. 
Ill  the  distance  lay  before  us  a  lofty  chain  of  moun- 
tains ;  and  three  summits  lift  their  heads  above  the 
whole  chain.  That  in  the  middle,  directly  before  us 
south,  is  Gebel  Mousa  or  Sinai  ;  the  south-western 
is  St.  Catharine,  the  Horeb  of  some.  We  penetrated 
into  this  chain  from  the  north  ;  very  soon  we  turned 
towards  the  east;  all  is  here  of  perpendicular  and 
ragged  granite  formation.  After  some  hours  we 
reached  the  walls  of  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine, 
situated  in  a  very  narrow  valley  or  chasm  of  the 
njountains,  which  extends  from  north-west  to  south- 
east. One  chief  object  of  my  visit  here  was  to  de- 
termine the  gtiograj)hical  position  of  the  convent  by 
means  of  lunar  observations ;  but  the  mountains 
around  the  convent,  especially  to  the  south  and 
west,  are  so  lofty  and  peri)endicular,  that  the  moon 
was  visible  only  for  a  very  short  time  :  and  never  at 
the  same  time  with  the  sun  or  planets."  (p.  257.) 

"The  convent  is  situated,"  according  to  Burck- 
hardt, "  in  a  valley  so  narrow,  that  one  part  of  the 
building  stands  on  the  side  of  the  [south]  western 
mountain,  [Gebel  Mousa,]  while  a  s})ace  ol'  twenty 
paces  only  is  lefl  between  its  walls  and  the  eastern 
mountain.  The  valley  is  open  to  the  north,  from 
whence  approaches  the  road  from  Cairo  ;  to  the 
south,  close  beycnd  the  convent,  it  is  shut  uj)  by  a 
third  mountain,  less  steep  than  the  others,  over  which 
[)asses  the  road  to  Sherm.  The  convent  is  an  irreg- 
ular quadrangle  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
I)aces,  enclosed  by  high  and  solid  walls,  built  with 
blocks  of  granite,  and  fortified  by  several  small  tow 
ers.  The  convent  contains  eight  or  ten  small  court 
yards,  some  of  whicli  are  neatly  laid  out  in  beds  of 
flowers  and  vegetables  ;  a  few  date-trees  and  c}  press- 
es also  grow  there,  and  great  numbers  of  vines."  (p. 
54L)  "In  the  convent  are  two  deep  and  copious 
wells  of  spring  water.  A  pleasant  garden  adjoins 
the   building,   into   whicli   there    is  a  subterraneous 
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•assage ;  the  soil  is  stony  ;  but  in  this  climate, 
ivherever  water  is  plenty,  tiie  very  rocl<s  will  pro- 
duce vegetation.  The  fruit  is  of  the  finest  quaUty." 
(p.  544,  549.)  According  to  tradition,  the  convent 
dates  from  the  fourth  century,  when  the  empress 
Helena  is  said  to  have  built  a  church  here  ;  but  the 
present  building  was  erected  by  the  emperor  Justin- 
ian, in  the  sixth  century. 

Directly  behind  the  convent,  towards  the  south- 
west, (Niebuhr  Reiseb.  i.  247.)  rises  Gebel  Mousa,  or 
the  proper  Sinai ;  the  path  to  the  summit  of  which 
begins  to  ascend  nnmediately  behind  the  walls  of  the 
convent.  At  the  end  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour's 
steep  ascent  is  a  small  plain,  on  which  is  a  large 
building  called  the  convent  of  St.  Elias,  formerly  in- 
habited, but  now  abandoned.  "  According  to  the 
Koran  and  the  Moslem  traditions,  it  was  in  this  j)art 
of  the  tnoiintain,  which  is  now  called  Djebel  Oreb, 
or  Horeb,  that  Moses  conmmnicated  with  the  Lord." 
(Burckhurtit,  p.  566.)  Is  not  this,  perha{)S,  the  real 
Horeb,  which  indeed  seems  in  the  Scriptures  to  be 
synonymous  with  Sinai?  From  hence  a  still  sleeper 
ascenl  of  half  an  hour  leads  to  the  sujnmit  of  Djebel 
Mousa.  The  view  from  this  summit  is  very  grand. 
Mr.  Carne  says,  "Sinai  has  four  suimnits  ;  and  that 
of  Moses  stands  almost  in  the  niiddle  of  the  others, 
and  is  not  visible  from  below."  (p.  221.)  Burck- 
hardt  also  s})eaks  of  a  mosque  on  a  lower  peak, 
about  thirty  paces  distant  from  the  church  on  the 
proper  sununit,  which  is  a  plain  of  about  sixty  paces 
in  circumference.  To  the  west-south-west  of  Sinai 
lies  mount  St.  Catharine,  separated  from  the  former 
by  a  narrow  valley,  in  which  is  situated  a  deserted 
convent,  called  El  Erbayin,  or  the  convent  of  the  For- 
ty. The  eastern  side  of  mount  St.  Catharine  is  not- 
ed for  its  excellent  pasturage  ;  herbs  sprout  up  every 
where  between  the  rocks,  and,  as  many  of  them  are 
odoriferous,  the  scent  early  in  the  morning,  when 
the  dew  falls,  is  delicious.  A  slow  ascent  of  two 
hours  brought  Burckhardt  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  ; 
"which,  like  the  Djebel  Mousa,  terminates  in  a  sharp 
point.  Its  highest  part  consists  of  a  single  inmiense 
l)lock  of  granite,  whose  surface  is  so  smooth,  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  ascend  it.  Luxuriant  vegetation 
reaches  uj)  to  this  rock."  (p.  574.)  This  mounuiin  is 
higher  than  that  of  Moses  ;  the  view  from  its  sum- 
mit is  of  the  same  kind,  only  much  more  extensive, 
than  from  the  top  of  Sinai  ;  it  commands  a  view  of 
some  })arts  of  the  two  gulfs  of  Akaba  and  Suez.  It 
is  in  this  valley,  between  the  two  mountains,  where 
the  convent  El  Erbayin  stands,  that  the  site  of 
Rephidim  has  been  fixed  by  tradition  ;  about  twenty 
minutes'  walk  northward  from  this  convent  is  shown 
the  rock  out  of  which  water  is  said  to  have  issued. 
The  valley  is  now  called  El  Ledja,  is  very  narrow, 
and  exti-emely  stony  ;  and  at  forty  minutes'  walk 
north-eastward  from  El  Erbayin,  it  opens  into  the 
broader  valley  which  leads  south-eastward  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Catharine.  At  this  point,  i.  e.  on  the 
northern  side  of  Sinai,  the  valley  has  considerable 
width,  and  constitutes,  according  to  Mr.  Carne,  (p. , 
227.)  a  plain  <-apable  of  containing  a  large  numlx^r  of 
people.  He  remarks,  (]>.  222.)  "From  the  summit 
of  Sinai  you  see  only  innumerable  ranges  of  rocky 
mountains.  One  generally  places,  in  imagination, 
around  Sinai,  extensive  plains  or  sandy  deserts,  where 
the  <!amp  of  the  hosts  was  placed,  where  the  families 
of  Israel  stood  at  the  doors  of  their  tents,  and  the  line 
wa/«  drawn  round  the  mountain,  which  no  one  might 
break  through  on  j)ain  of  death.  But  it  is  not  thus. 
Save   the    valley   by   which   we   approached    Sinai, 


about  half  a  mile  wide  and  a  few  miles  in  length,  and 
a  small  plain  we  afterwards  j)assed  througli,  [just 
above  mentioned,]  there  appear  to  be  few  ojjen  places 
around  the  mount."  He  says  further  on,  (p.  258,) 
"We  had  not  the  opportunity  of  making  tlie  tour  of 
the  whole  of  the  region  of  Sinai ;  yet  we  traversed 
three  sides  of  the  mountain,  [tlie  east,  west,  and 
north,]  and  found  it  every  where  shut  in  by  narrow 
ravines,  excej)t  on  the  north,  in  which  direction  we 
had  first  approached  it.  Here  there  is,  as  before  ob- 
served, a  valley  of  some  extent,  and  a  small  plain,  in 
the  midst  of  which  is  a  rocky  hill.  These  appear  to 
liJive  been  the  only  places  in  which  the  Israelites 
could  have  stood  before  the  mount ;  because  on  the 
fourth  [or  south]  side,  though  unvisited,  we  could 
observe  from  the  summit,  were  only  glens  or  small 
rocky  valleys,  as  on  the  east  and  west." 

Such  is  the  most  graphic  account  which  the  writer 
has  been  able  to  comj)ile,  from  the  accounts  of  trav- 
ellei*s,  of  that  celebrated  region  of  which  the  sunmiit 
Djebel  Mousa  is  the  centre  ;  and  which  has  now  for 
centuries  been  su})posed  to  be  the  Sinai  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  scene  of  the  awful  communications 
between  God  and  his  covenant  people  of  old,  in  the 
giving  of  the  law.  It  nmst  not,  however,  be  denied, 
that  the  identity  of  this  mountain  rests  upon  tradition, 
strengthened  indeed  by  its  geographical  })osition  and 
several  other  circumstances ;  while  some  other  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  indicate  a  tradition  of  a  still  ear- 
lier date  in  favor  of  another  inountain,  mount  Serbal, 
situated  some  distance  to  the  west-north-west  of 
Djebel  Mousa.  According  to  Burckhardt,  "it  is  sep- 
arated from  the  upper  [region  of]  Sinai  by  souie 
valleys,  especially  Wady  Hebran  ;  and  it  forms,  with 
several  neighboring  mountains,  a  separate  cluster, 
terminating  in  peaks,  the  highest  of  which  appears 
to  be  as  high  as  mount  St.  Catharine.  It  borders  on 
Wady  F'eiran,"  (p.  575.)  He  afterwards  ascended 
this  mountain,  and  writes  of  it  as  follows:  "The 
fact  of  so  many  inscriptions  being  found  upon  the 
rocks  near  the  sununit  of  this  njountain,  together 
with  the  existence  of  the  road  [steps]  leacling  up  to 
the  peak,  afford  strong  reasons  for  presuming  that 
the  Serbal  was  an  ancient  place  of  devotion.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  no  inscriptions  are  found 
either  on  the  mountain  of  Moses,  or  on  mount  St. 
Catharine.  From  these  circumstances,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  mount  Serbal  was  at  one  period  the  chief 
place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  peninsula;  and  that  it  was 
then  considered  the  mountain  where  Moses  received 
the  tables  of  the  law ;  though  I  am  tqually  convinced^ 
from  a  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  Israelites  en- 
camped in  the  upper  Sinai,  and  that  either  Djebel  Mou- 
sa or  the  mount  St.  Catharine  is  the  real  Horeb.  At 
present  neither  the  monks  of  mount  Sinai  nor  those 
of  Cairo  consider  mount  Serbal  as  the  scene  of  any 
events  of  sacred  history  ;  nor  have  the  Bedouins  any 
tradition  among  them  respecting  xY,"  (p.  ()08,  HOI).)  To 
the  opinion  of  this  very  intelligent  and  judieious  trav- 
eller, formed  from  personal  observation  on  the  spot, 
we  may  well  yield  our  assent ;  especially  as  the 
foundation  of  the  present  convent  dates  back  to  the 
fourth  century. 

The  children  of  Israel  left  Egypt  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  first  month  of  the  sacred  year,  on  the 
morning  after  the  passover,  (Num.  xxxiii.  3.)  that  is 
to  say,  about  the  middle  of  April.  They  reached 
Sinai  in  the  third  month  ;  (Ex.  xix.  1.)  and  the  ex- 
pression, "  the  same  day  came  they  to  Sinai,"  would 
seem  to  imply  that  they  reached  the  mountain  on  the 
fifleenth  of  the  third   month,  or  June,  having  beev 
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just  two  months  on  the  way.  At  any  rate,  it  is  man- 
ifest that  tliey  did  not  travel  every  day ;  and  indeed 
in  moiit  of  the  places  mentioned,  they  probably  re- 
mained several  days.  In  Rephidim,  at  least,  several 
important  transactions  took  place,  w^hich  imply  a  de- 
lay of  some  time ;  water  was  miraculously  brought 
from  the  rock  ;  the  Amalekites  were  discomfited ; 
Jethro  visited  Moses,  and  in  consequence  of  his  ad- 
vice, a  new  arrangement  of  judges  was  introduced, 
Ex.  xvii.  xviii.  At  Sinai  the  Israelites  remained 
during  all  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  remain- 
der of  the  book  of  Exodus,  in  Leviticus,  and  in  the 
first  nine  chapters  of  Numbers.  In  Num.  x.  11,  it  is 
recorded,  that  "on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  second 
month,  m  the  second  year,  the  cloud  was  taken  up, 
and  the  children  of  Israel  took  their  journeys  out  of 
the  wilderness  of  Siuui."  Their  sojourn  at  Sinai 
may,  therefore,  be  coiuited  from  the  fifteenth  day  of 
June  to  the  twentieth  of  May  ;  a  period  of  eleven 
months  and  five  <lays,  according  to  our  mode  of 
reckoning  ;  but  as  they  reckoned  by  lunar  months, 
the  whole  interval  was  in  fact  something  less  than 
eleven  of  our  months. 

Prom  Sinai  to  Kadesh^  and  the  wandering  in  the 
Desert, — We  have  now  a  more  difiicult  task,  viz.  to 
determine  the  course  and  stations  of  the  Israelites 
after  leaving  Sinai,  during  all  the  years  of  wandering 
in  the  desert,  until  their  arrival  on  the  borders  of  the 
promised  land.  Until  they  reached  mount  Sinai,  the 
Scripture  accounts  in  Exodus  and  in  Numbers 
xxxiii.  harmonize  with  each  other ;  and  the  country 
has  been  visited  and  described  by  intelligent  travel- 
lers. But  from  this  time  onward,  the  accounts  of 
Scripture  are  apparently  at  variance  with  each  other, 
or  at  least  do  not  obviously  harmonize ;  and  the 
country  through  which  they  passed  is  still  a  terra  in- 
cognita ;  having  been  visited  by  no  modern  traveller, 
except  slightly.  Burckhardt  crossed  the  southern 
part  of  this  desert  from  near  Wady  Mousa  to  Suez 
m  1812  ;  and  Seetzen  travelled  directly  from  Hebron 
to  Akaba  ;  but  of  his  journey  no  account  has  reach- 
ed the  public.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  it  will  be  proper  here  to  give 
a  general  description  of  this  whole  region  of  coun- 
try— a  region  of  which  very  little  has  hitherto  been 
known,  and  on  some  parts  of  which  the  travels  of 
Burckhardt  and  others  have  shed  much  light.  Our 
information  will  be  drawn  principally  from  this  in- 
telligent traveller.  (See  his  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  401, 
seq.  passim.) 

Of  the  two  gulfs  of  the  Red  sea  which  enclose  the 
peninsula  of  mount  Sinai,  the  western,  or  gulf  of  Su- 
ez, runs  in  a  general  direction  from  south-south-east 
to  north-north-west,  and  terminates  at  Suez,  in  lat. 
30°  north,  and  long.  30°  12'  east  from  Paris.  The 
eastern,  or  gulf  of  Akaba,  runs  nearly  from  south  by 
west  to  north  by  east,  and  ends  at  Akaba,  in  lat.  29" 
30'  north,  and  long.  32°  35'  east  from  Paris.  The 
•  listance  between  these  two  extremities,  therefore,  is 
'ibout  143  minutes  of  longitude  in  lat.  30°,  or  about 
125  miles  in  a  straight  line,  tending  from  west-north- 
west to  east-south-cast.  The  above  positions  are 
given  from  the  chart  of  Riippell,  which  was  con- 
structed from  astronomical  admeasurement.  The 
peninsula  included  within  these  limits  is  filled  up 
with  mountains,  and  narrow  valleys,  and  desolate 
plains.  Of  the  mountains,  the  chain,  or  elevated  cir- 
cle, of  Sinai,  as  described  above,  is  the  chief.  West 
of  this  is  the  Serbul.  "To  the  northwai'd  of  this 
central  region,  and  divided  from  it  by  the  broad  val- 
•y  called  Wady  El  Sheikh,  and  by  several   minor 


wadys,  begins  a  lower  range  of  mountains  called 
Zebeir,  which  extends  eastwards ;  having  at  one  ex- 
tremity the  two  peaks  called  El  Djoze  above  the 
plantations  of  Wady  Feiran,  and  losing  itself  to  the 
east  in  the  more  open  country  towartls  Wady  SaL 
Beyond  the  Zebeir  northwards  tu"e  sandy  plains  and 
valleys.  This  part  is  the  most  barren  and  destitute 
of  water  of  the  whole  country.  It  borders  on  the 
north  on  the  chain  of  El  Tyh,  which  stretches  in  a 
regular  line  eastwards,  parallel  with  the  Zebeir,  be- 
ginning at  Sarbout  el  Djemel.  "  (Burckh.  p.  574.) 
According  to  the  map  of  Burckhardt,  this  chain  be- 
gins near  the  coast  of  the  western  gulf,  between 
Wady  Gharendel  and  Wady  Taybe,  and  extends 
eastward ;  towards  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  it  di- 
vides into  two  chains,  which  continue  to  run  parallel 
with  each  other,  and  terminate  near  the  coast  of  the 
eastern  gulf,  at  some  distance  south  of  Akaba.  But 
low  mountains,  strictly  the  commencement  of  this 
chain,  appear  on  the  left  of  the  road  opposite  Suez, 
about  eiglit  miles  di  tant,  and  there  run  parallel  with 
that  road.  (p.  471.)  North  of  El  Tyh,  the  great 
Egyptian  Hadj,  a  pilgrim  road,  passes  from  Suez  to 
Akaba  over  the  desert. 

The  northern  end  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba  is  connected 
with  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  sea  by  the 
great  valley,  called  towards  the  north,  El  Ghor,  and 
towards  the  south.  El  Araba,  and  forming  a  prolon- 
gation of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  through  which, 
in  all  probability,  in  very  ancient  times,  before  the 
overthrow  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  that  river  pour- 
ed its  waters  into  the  Red  sea.  The  course  of  this 
valley  is  between  south  and  south-south-west.  Its 
length  from  the  Dead  sea  in  about  lat.  31°  5'  to  Aka- 
ba in  lat.  29°  30',  is  therefore  not  far  from  95  minutes 
of  latitude,  or  about  110  miles  in  a  direct  line.  From 
the  extremity  of  the  sea,  (according  to  Mr.  Bankes 
and  his  companions,)  a  sandy  plain  or  flat  extends 
southward  between  hills,  and  on  a  level  with  the  sea, 
for  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  where  it  is  in- 
terrupted by  a  sandy  cliff*,  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet 
high,  which  traverses  the  valley  like  a  wall,  fornjinga 
barrier  to  the  waters  of  the  lake  when  at  their  great- 
est height.  Beyond  this  cliflf  the  valley  is  prolonged 
without  interruption  to  Akaba.  It  is  skirted  on  each 
side  by  a  chain  of  mountains  ;  but  the  streams  which 
descend  from  these,  are  in  summer  lost  in  their  grav 
elly  beds  before  they  reach  the  valley  below ;  so  that 
the  lower  plain,  or  bottom  of  the  great  valley,  is  in 
summer  entirely  without  water,  which  alone  can 
produce  verdure  in  the  Arabian  deserts,  and  render 
them  habitable.  Burckhardt  crossed  it  opposite  the 
Wady  Gharendel,  which  opens  into  it  from  the  east, 
about  40  or  50  miles  north  of  Akaba.  Here  the 
whole  plain  presented  to  the  view  an  expanse  of 
shifting  sands,  whose  surface  was  broken  by  innu- 
merable undulations  and  low  hills.  The  sand  ap- 
peal's to  have  been  brought  from  the  shores  of  the 
Red  sea  by  the  southerly  winds  ;  and  the  Arabs  in 
formed  him,  that  the  valley  continued  to  present  the 
same  appearance  towards  the  north.  Nimierous 
Bedouin  tribes  encamp  here  in  the  winter,  when  the 
torrents  produce  a  copious  supply  of  water,  and  a 
few  shrubs  spring  up  upon  their  banks,  affording 
pasturage  to  tlie  sheep  and  goats.  Our  traveller  was 
one  hour  and  a  half  in  crossing  the  Wady  Araba, 
which  would  make  it  about  five  miles  broad  ;  about 
the  same  as  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  In  some 
places  the  sand  is  very  deep  ;  but  it  is  firm,  and  the 
camels  walk  over  it  without  sinking.  The  heat  waa 
suffocating,  and  it  was  increased  by  a  hot  wind  from 
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die  south-east.  Tliere  is  not  the  shghtest  appear- 
mnce  of  a  road,  or  of  any  other  work  of  human  art, 
m  this  part  of  the  valley,  (p.  444.)  At  the  southern 
BXtreniity  of  the  valley,  where  it  opens  upon  the  plain 
of  Akaba,  Riippell  describes  it,  towards  the  end  of 
April  (1822,)  as  sliaded  by  bushes  and  covered  with 
luxuriant  pasturage.  See  in  Elath. 
'  The  chain  of  mountains  on  the  east  of  this  great 
valley,  forming  the  continuation  of  those  which  sur- 
round the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  sea,  is  known  in 
different  portions  of  it  by  the  names  of  Djebal,  or 
mountains,  Djebel  Shera,  and  Djebel  Hesma.  The 
first,  or  Djebal,  extends  from  the  Dead  sea,  or  the  re- 
gion about  Kerek,  to  the  wide  valley  El  Ghoeyr, 
which  descends  towards  the  west  into  the  Ghor; 
this  part  is  manifestly  the  ancient  Gebal  of  the  He- 
brews and  the  Gebalene  of  the  Romans.  Djebel 
Shera  follows  and  extends  to  the  south  of  the  Wady 
Gharendel  above  mentioned  ;  this  name  is  the  mount 
Seir  of  Scripture,  (which,  however,  i)robal)ly  com- 
jprised  in  general  the  whole  chain,)  and  in  this  part 
are  situated  the  ruins  of  Petra,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Edom,  first  discovered  by  Burckhardt.  Farther 
Bouth  Djebel  Flesma  forms  the  continuation  of  the 
chain  to  the  waters  of  the  Elanitic  gulf  The  whole 
pf  this  tract  seems  to  have  constituted  the  ancient 
Idumea  or  mount  Seir.  The  mountains  do  not 
cover  a  broad  extent ;  and  beyond  them,  on  the  east, 
ies  the  vast  {)lain  of  the  Arabian  desert,  which  the 
p*eat  Syrian  caravan  of  jiilgrims  crosses  on  its  way 
o  Medina.  It  is  covered  with  stones,  especially 
lints,  and  may  properly  be  called  a  stony  desert. 
The  road  of  the  caravan  lies  along  the  western  edge 
Df  the  plain,  near  the  mountains.  Burckhardt  re- 
marks of  the  mountains  of  Shera  in   particular,  that 

they  are  considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  Ghor,  but  they  appear  only  as  low  hills,  when 
Been  from  the  eastern  plain,  wliich  is   upon   a  much 

igher  level  than  the  Ghor.  This  great  valley  [El 
Ghor]  seems  to  have  a  rapid  slope  towards  the  south  ; 
for  the  mountains  on  the  east  of  it  appear  to  increase 
n  height  the  farther  we  proceed  southward,  while 
the  up})er  [eastern]  plain  ai)parently  continues  upon 
;he  same  level."  (p.  435.)  Thus  the  mountains  of 
Hesma  are  a|)purently  higher  tlian  any  of  the  others 
ferther  north.  The  whole  of  this  chain  is  intersect- 
ed by  many  vvadys  or  valleys  descending  from  the 
ipper  or  eastern  plain  to  the  Ghor  or  El  Araba.  Not 
ar  from  Beszeyra  in  the  Djebal,  in  passing  over  the 
lummit  of  a  hill,  Burckhardt  remarks  :  "Here  a  fine 
new  oj)ened  nj)on  us;  to  our  right  we  had  the  deep 
ralley  of  Wady  Dliana,  with  the  village  of  the  same 
name  on  its  south  side  ;  farther  west,  about  four  hours 
from  Dhana,  we  saw  the   great  valley  of  the  Ghor ; 

,nd  towards  the  east  and  south  extended  the  great 
Arabian  desert."  (p.  409.)  The  valley  of  Ghoeyr, 
mentioned  above,  which  divides  Djebal  from  Shera, 
*is  a  large,  rocky  and  uneven  basin,  considerably 
ower  than  the  eastern  i)lain,  upwards  of  twelve  miles 
icross  at  its  eastern  extremity,  but  narrowing  to- 
wards the  west.  It  is  intersected  by  lunnerous 
vradys  of  winter  torrents,  and  by  three  or  four  valleys 
watered  by  rivulets  which  unite  below  and  flow  into 
the  great  valley  of  the  Ghor.  The  Ghoeyr  is  famous 
for  the  ex(*ellent  pasturage  produced  by  its  nuiner- 
oussprin«^s;  and  it  has,  in  consequence,  become  a 
favorite  place  of  encampment  for  all  the  Bedouins  of 
the  Djebal  and  Shera."  (p.  410.)  The  Wady  Mousa, 
in  wliich  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  Petra,  is  of  the 
■ame  description  ;  so  also  the  Wady  Gharendel,  above 
spoken  of,  which   empties  itself  into  the   valley  El 


Araba,  in  whose  sands  its  waters  are  lost,  and  into 
which  it  issues  by  a  narrow  passage,  formed  by  the 
approaching  rocks,  (p.  441.) 

Respecting  the  chain  of  hills  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Ghor,  we  have  much  less  information.  Burck 
hardt  remarks,  that  they  contain  no  springs  of  water 
whatever,  (p.  442.)  From  the  place  where  he  crossed 
the  great  valley,  opposite  the  Wady  Gharendel,  he 
"ascended  the  western  chain  of  mountains.  The 
mountain  directly  opposite  to  [before]  us  appeared 
to  be  the  highest  point  of  the  whole  chain,  as  far  as  I 
could  see  north  and  south  ;  it  is  called  Djebel  Beyane ; 
the  height  of  this  chain,  however,  is  not  half  that  of 
the  eastern  mountains.  It  is  intersected  by  numerous 
broad  wadys,  in  which  the  Talh-tree  grows  ;  the 
rock  is  entirely  silicious,  of  the^ame  species  as  that 
of  the  desert  which  extends  from  here  to  Suez.  I 
saw  some  large  pieces  of  flint  perfectly  oval,  three  to 
four  feet  in  length,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
breadth.  After  an  hour  and  a  half  of  gentle  ascent, 
we  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  hills,  and  then  de- 
scended by  a  short  and  very  gradual  declivity  into 
the  western  plain,  the  level  of  which,  although  higher 
than  that  of  the  valley  El  Araba,  is  perhaps  one 
thousand  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  eastern  desert. 
We  had  now  before  us  an  immense  expanse  of 
dreary  country,  entirely  covered  with  black  flints, 
with  here  and  there  some  hilly  chains  rising  from  the 
plain."  (p.  444.)  At  Akaba,  however,  both  the  west- 
ern mountain  and  plain  are  more  elevated  above  the 
bottom  of  El  Araba.  Riippell  estimates  the  elevation 
there  to  be  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  feet.  (Reisen, 
p.  247.)     See  in  Elath. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  country  on  each  side  of 
the  Ghor,  beyond  the  mountains  which  skirt  the  val- 
ley, is  a  vast  and  almost  pathless  desert.  This  west- 
ern desert,  lying  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  waa 
crossed  by  Burckhardt  from  the  point  where  he  en- 
tered it,  as  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  to 
Suez.  The  time  occupied  in  this  journey  was  about 
five  days.  A  few  extracts  from  his  journal  will  best 
point  out  the  character  of  the  country.  He  entered 
the  desert,  as  above  mentioned,  on  the  27th  of  Au- 
gust, 1812,  toward  evening.  'Mug-.  2Sth  [first  day.J 
In  the  morning  we  passed  two  broad  wadys  full  of 
tamarisks  and  of  Talh-trees.  At  the  end  of  four 
hours  we  reached  Wady  el  Lahyane.  In  this  desert 
the  water  collects  in  a  number  of  low  bottoms  and 
wadys,  where  it  produces  verdure  in  winter  time; 
and  an  abundance  of  trees  with  green  leaves  are 
found  throughout  the  year.  In  the  winter,  some  of 
the  Arabs  of  Ghaza,as  well  as  those  from  the  shores 
of  the  Red  sea,  encamp  here.  The  Wady  Lahyane 
is  several  hours  in  extent ;  its  botto!ii  is  full  of  gravel. 
The  road  from  Akaba  to  Gaza  passes  here  ;  it  is  a 
journey  of  eight  long  days.  At  the  end  of  five  hours 
we  issued  from  the  head  of  Wady  Lahyane  again 
upon  the  plain.  The  hill  on  the  top  of  this  wady  is 
called  Ras  el  Kaa,  and  is  the  termination  of  a  chain 
of  hills,  which  stretch  across  this  plain  in  a  northern 
direction  for  six  or  eight  hours;  it  projects  like  a 
promontory,  and  serves  as  a  landmark  to  travellers. 
The  plain  which  we  now  entered  was  a  perfect  flat, 
covered  with  black  pebbles.  The  high  insulated 
mountain,  behind  which  Gaza  is  situated,  bore  from 
hence  north  by  west,  distL  *  three  long  days'  jour- 
ney." (p.  445.  seq.) — "^wg-.  29f/i  [second  day.]  Thii 
day  we  passed  several  wadys  of  Talh  and  tamariik- 
trees,  intermixed  with  low  shrubs.  Direction  wett 
by  south.  The  plain  is,  for  the  greater  part,  covered 
with  flints ;  in  some  places  it  is  chalky      Wherever 
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the  ram  collects  in  winter  vegetation  of  trees  and 
shniliM  is«  protluc(!(i.  In  the  niidst  of  this  desert  we 
met  a  poor  Bedouin  woman,  wlio  begged  some  water 
of  us.  Slie  was  going  to  Akaba,  where  the  tents  of 
her  family  were,  bur  had  neither  provisions  nor  water 
with  her,  relying  entirely  on  the  hospitality  of  the 
Arabs  she  might  meet  with  on  the  road.  She 
seemed  to  be  as  unconcerned  as  if  she  were  merely 
taking  a  walk  for  pleasure.  After  an  uninterrupted 
march  of  nine  liours  and  a  half,  we  reached  a  moun- 
tain called  Dharf  el  Rokob,  which  extends  for  about 
eight  hours  from  north-west  to  south-east.  At  its 
foot  we  crossed  the  Egyptian  Hadj  [or  pilgrim  cara- 
van] road ;  it  passes  along  the  mountain  towards 
Akaba,  which  is  distant  from  hence  fifteen  or  eight- 
een hours.  The  level  plain  over  which  we  had 
travelled  from  Ras  el  Kaa  terminates  at  Dharf  el 
Rokob.  Westward  of  it  the  ground  is  more  inter- 
sected by  hills  and  wadys,  and  here  begins  the  desert 
El  Jy,  [or  of  wanderijigsA  in  which,  according  to 
tradition,  both  Jewish  and  Mohammedan,  the  Israel- 
ites wandered  for  several  years,  and  from  which  be- 
hef  the  desert  takes  its  name."  (p.  447,  seq.) — ^^  Aug. 
3()//i  [third  day.]  We  passed  a  chain  of  hills  called 
Odjme,  running  almost  parallel  with  the  Dharf  el 
Rokob.  We  had  now  reentered  the  Hadj  route,  a 
broad,  well-trodden  road,  strewed  with  the  whitened 
bones  of  animals  that  have  died  by  the  way.  The 
soil  is  chalky,  and  overspread  with  black  pebbles. 
At  the  end  of  five  hours  and  a  half  we  reached  Wady 
Kouak.  Here  the  term  wady  is  apphed  to  a  narrow 
strip  of  ground,  the  bed  of  a  winter  torrent,  not  more 
than  one  foot  lower  than  the  level  of  the  plain,  where 
the  rain  water,  from  the  inequalities  of  the  surface, 
collects,  and  produces  a  vegetation  of  low  shrubs  and 
a  few  Talh-trees.  The  greater  part  of  the  wadys 
from  hence  to  Egypt  are  of  this  description.  The 
Coloquintida  grows  in  great  abundance  in  all  of  them  ; 
it  is  used  by  the  Arabs  to  make  tinder.  In  nine 
hours  and  a  half  we  passed  a  low  chain  of  chalky 
hills.  On  several  parts  of  the  road  were  holes,  out 
of  which  rock  salt  had  been  dug.  At  the  end  of  ten 
hours  and  a  half  we  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Nakhel, 
(i.  e.  date-tree,)  a  fortified  station  of  the  Egyi)tian 
Hadj.  Our  direction  was  still  west  by  north.  Na- 
khel stands  in  a  plain,  whicrh  extends  to  an  immense 
distance  southward,  but  which  terminates  to  the 
north  at  about  one  hour's  distance  from  Nakhel,  in  a 
low  chain  of  mountains.  The  fortress  is  a  large 
square  building,  with  stone  walls,  without  any  hab- 
itations round  it.  The  pasha  of  Egypt  keeps  here  a 
garrison  of  about  fifty  soldiers."  (p.  449,  seq.) — '■'■Aug. 
Z\st  [fourth  day.]  We  marched  for  four  hours  over 
uneven  ground,  and  then  reached  a  level  plain,  con- 
sisting of  rich  red  earth,  fit  for  culture,  and  similar  to 
that  of  the  northern  Syrian  desert.  We  crossed  sev- 
eral wadys,  in  which  we  started  a  number  of  hares. 
\t  every  twenty  yards  lay  heaps  of  bones  of  camels, 
horses,  and  asses,  by  the  side  of  the  road.  At  the 
end  of  ten  hours  and  a  half  we  reached  the  moun- 
tainous country  called  F]l  Theghar,  or  the  mouths, 
which  forms  a  boimdary  of  the  desert  El  Ty,  and 
8e[)arates  it  from  the  peninsula  of  mount  Sinai.  We 
ascended  for  half  an  hour  by  a  well-formed  road,  cut 
in  several  places  in  the  rock,  and  then  followed  the 
windings  of  a  valley,  in  .le  bed  of  a  winter  torrent, 
gradually  des^^.nding.  On  both  sides  of  the  Hadj 
road  we  saw  numerous  neaps  of  stones,  the  tombs  of 
pilgrims  who  had  died  of  fatigue.  At  the  end  of 
fifteen  hours  we  alighted  in  a  valley  of  the  Theghar, 
where  we  found  an  abundance  of  shrubs  and  trees." 


(p.  452.) — Sept.  1st,  on  the  fifth  day,  the  route  lav 
across  the  moving  sands  of  the  desert  of  Shur,  which 
lies  around  the  head  of  the  western  gulf  of  the  Red 
sea,  and  our  traveller  encamped  for  the  night  about 
two  hours  short  of  Adjeroud. 

The  same  general  view  of  this  journey  is  given  in 
the  letter  of  Burckhardt,  inserted  under  the  article 
Canaan,  p.  237.  He  there  describes  this  desert  as 
"  the  most  barren  and  horrid  tract  of  country  he  had 
ever  seen." 

In  1822,  M.  Riippell  travelled  from  Suez  to  Aka- 
ba, by  the  Hadj  route,  leaving  Suez  April  21st,  and 
arriving  at  Akaba  on  the  29th.  To  Nakhel  or  Negele, 
his  route  was  of  course  the  same  as  tbat  of  Burck- 
hardt, in  an  opposite  direction.  Farther  east,  the 
country  })0ssesses  the  same  character ;  chalky  hills 
alternating  with  rolling  plains.  This  tiresome  mo- 
notony is  in  one  place  interrupted  by  a  steep  chalky 
mountain,  near  Dabt  el  Baggele,  over  which  pious 
Mussulmans  have  hewn  a  pass  two  hundred  feet 
long  in  the  rock.  East  of  this  is  a  green  valley,  and 
then  the  plain  Darfureck,  which  is  wholly  without 
vegetation,  at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  the  route.  This 
high  desert  region  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
mountains  of  reddish  sandstone,  which  skirt  the  plain 
of  Akaba  and  the  valley  El  Araba;  and  from  which 
the  Hadj  route  descends  by  a  steej)  path,  in  many 
places  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  The  general  character 
of  this  wide  tract  is  given  by  Riippell  in  the  words 
—"a  frightful  desert."  (p.  241—247.) 

To  this  general  description  of  the  whole  country 
between  mouiit  Sinai  and  Palestine,  we  have  here 
devoted  the  more  attention,  because  this  information 
has  no  where  else  been  brought  together,  and  be- 
cause it  all  tends  to  illustrate  the  journeyings  of  the 
Israelites  after  leaving  Sinai.  Their  de})artin'e  from 
Sinai  was  on  the  20th  day  of  the  second  month,  in 
the  second  year  from  the  departure  out  of  Egypt; 
(Numb.  X.  11.)  i.  e.  as  we  have  seen  above,  not  far 
from  the  middle  of  May.  The  stations  are  thus 
marked: — (1.)  Three  days'  march  to  the  wilderness 
of  Paran  ;  to  Taberah,  where  [)art  of  the  camp  was 
burned,  Num.  x.  12,  33 ;  xi.  3.—{2.)To  Kibroth-hat- 
taavah,  the  graves  of  lust,  xi.  34.  This  is  a  different 
place  from  Taberah,  although  a  de[)arture  from  the 
latter  is  not  mentioned.  Moses  speaks  of  the  two 
places  as  distinct,  Deut.  ix.22. — (3.)  Hazeroth,  xi.  35. 
— (4.)  Desert  of  Paran,  i.e.  Kadesh  ;  xii.  16;  xiii.  26. 
Here  the  spies  returned  ;  and  hence  the  i)eo])le  were 
directed  to  turn  and  get  them  into  the  wilderness  by 
the  way  of  the  Red  sea,  xiv.  25. — (5.)  We  next  read 
(Num.  XX.  1,)  that  they  came  into  the  desert  of  Zin 
in  the  first  month,  to  Kadesh,  where  they  abode,  and 
Miriam  died.  Hence  they  sent  to  ask  a  passage 
through  Edom  (xx.  14.)  which  was  refused. — (6.) 
Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died,  xx.  22.  After  this 
they  journeyed  by  the  way  of  the  Red  sea,  (Ezion 
Gaber)to  compass  the  laud  of  Edom,  xxi.  4. 

With  this  re])resentation  agrees  also  tliat  in  Deut. 
i.  where  there  are  said  to  be  eleven  days'  journey  from 
Horeb  by  the  way  of  mount  Seir  to  Kadesh  Barnea; 
(verse  2.)  and  where  it  is  said  that  the  Israelites  de- 
parted from  Horeb  and  "went  through  all  that  great 
and  terrible  wilderness,  and  came  to  Kadesh  Barnea  f 
(verse  19.)  after  which  they  were  connnanded  to  turn 
and  take  their  journey  into  the  wilderness  tiy  the 
way  of  the  Red  sea,  verse  40.  They  are  then  de- 
scribed as  abiding  many  days  in  Kadesh,  (i.  46.)  and 
afterwards  as  turning  and  taking  their  journey  into 
the  wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  Red  sea,  and  com- 
passing mount  Seir  many  days ;  and  then  as  passing  bt 
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Kzion-gaber,   around    Edom,   as    before,    Deut.   ii. 

1,8. 

Thus  far  all  harmonizes.  But  in  the  catalogue  of 
stations  contained  in  Num.  xxxiii.  and  which  accords 
with  the  preceding  statements  (except  Taberah)  as  far 
as  to  Hazeroth,  there  are  no  less  than  eighteen  sta- 
tions inserted  between  Hazeroth  and  Kadesh  ;  and 
among  these  is  Ezion-gaber,  which  is  not  mentioned 
elsewhere  until  after  the  Israelites  had  left  Kadesh, 
and  were  about  to  compass  Edom,  Deut.  ii.  8.  How 
is  this  account  to  be  reconciled  with  the  other  state- 
ments of  the  books  of  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy, 
as  above  exhibited  ? 

Let  us  first  examine  the  various  references  to  fimtf 
which  are  to  be  found  in  these  accounts.  The  Is- 
raelites left  Sinai  about  the  middle  of  May,  in  the 
second  ji^iir  of  their  departure  from  Egypt,  as  we 
have  seen  above  ;  and  came  by  the  way  of  the  wil- 
derness of  Paran  to  Kadesh,  according  to  Num.  xiii. 
26 ;  apparently  after  eleven  days  (not  necessarily 
successive  days)  of  marching,  and  by  the  way  of  mount 
Seivy  according  to  Deut.  i.  2.  From  the  wilderness 
of  Paran  spies  were  sent  out  to  the  land  of  Canaan, 
(Num.  xiii.  3.)  who  returned  after  forty  days  to  Kadesh, 
(xiii.  25,  26.)  bringing  with  them  a  sample  of  the 
grapes  of  the  land  ;  it  being  "  the  time  of  the  first  ripe 
grapes,**  xiii.  20.  But  we  have  seen  in  the  article 
Canaan, (pp.241, 242.)  that  grapes  ripen  in  Palestine 
in  July  and  August.  We  may  therefore  conclude, 
that  the  Israelites  were  at  Kadesh  in  August  of  the 
second  year;  there  they  rehelled  on  the  report  of  the 
spies,  and  received  the  threat  from  Jehovan,  that 
their  carcasses  should  all  fall  in  the  wilderness,  and 
their  children  should  wander  in  the  desert  forty 
years  ;  and  there  they  were  commanded  to  turn  back 
into  the  wilderness,  by  the  way  of  the  Red  sea.  The 
next  movement,  recorded  in  Num.  xx.  1.  is,  that  "  the 
whole  congregation  came  into  the  desert  of  Zin  in 
l^i^  first  month,  and  abode  in  Kadesh."  Does  not 
this  indicate  a  return  to  Kadesh,  after  having  once 
left  it  ?  Before,  they  left  Sinai  in  the  second  month, 
or  May,  and  were  in  Kadesh  in  August;  now,  they 
arrive  at  Kadesh  in  the  first  montli,  or  April.  Here 
Miriam  now  dies;  the  people  murmur  for  water; 
Moses  and  Aaron  disobey  God's  command  in  regard 
to  the  mode  of  performing  the  miracle  in  order  to 
procure  it,  and  are  told  in  consequence  that  they 
shall  not  entei  the  promised  land  ;  Moses  begs  a  pas- 
sage through  Edom,  which  is  refused  ;  they  then 
journey  from  Kadesh  to  mount  Hor,  in  the  edge  of 
l^dolu.  KV.hore  Amioii  dit\s  m  \\\ki  forlhth  j.vai^4f 'hc- 
(J^iUlurir  fioui  Egypt,  on  the  fu-si  duv  ofljio  tifth 
pumth.  Kuni>  xx.  xwiii.  M,  '^^  niesc  eA'cius  aW 
iini«iediately  succeed  each  other,  and  directly  fonow 
this  last  departitre  from  Kadesh  ;  Aaron  dies  here  in 
fulfilment  of  the  threat  there  given,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility in  the  same  year  of  this  return  to  Kadesh.  But 
between  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  spies  to  Ka- 
desh in  August  of  the  second  year,  and  the  death  of 
Aaron  on  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month  (corres})ond- 
ing  to  August)  of  the  fortieth  year,  there  is  an  interval 
of  thirty-eight  years.  Again,  in  Deut.  ii.  14,  it  is  said, 
that  "the  space  in  which  we  came  from  Kadesh- Bar- 
nea,  until  we  were  come  over  the  brook  Zered,  was 
thirty-eight  years."  Must  not  this  refer  to  the  first 
departure  from  Kadesh,  when  they  were  commanded 
to  turn  back  and  wander  in  the  wilderness ;  and  not 
to  the  last  departure  from  that  place,  just  l)efore  the 
death  of  Aaron  ?  If  so,  then  the  coming  to  Kadesh  in 
\hG  first  month,  (Num.  xx.  1.)  and  that  mentioned  in 
Num.  xxxiii.  36,  are  the  same,  and  refer  to  the  sub- 
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sequent  return  of  the  Israelites  to  that  station.  And 
as  it  is  said  in  Deut.  i.  46,  that  they  abode  in  Kadesh 
(the  first  timej  many  days ;  and  as  Aaron's  death 
took  place  in  August,  just  thirty-eight  years  after, — 
and  they  came  to  the  brook  Zered  just  thirty-eight 
years  after  leaving  Kadesh  the  first  time,  we  may, 
perhaps,  infer  that  their  first  residence  in  Kadeab 
continued  for  the  same  space  of  time,  as  their  subse- 
quent march  from  mount  Hor  to  the  brook  Zered 
This,  however,  is  a  point  of  little  comparative  impor- 
tance. 

If,  now,  the  death  of  Aaron  occurred  in  the  fifth 
month  of  that  same  year,  in  the  first  month  of  which 
the  Israelites  returned  to  Kadesh,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  ;  i.  e.  the  fortieth  year  of  the  de- 
parture from  Egypt,  then  there  is  an  interval  of  more 
than,  thirty-seven  years,  of  which  the  history  in  Num- 
bers and  Deuteronomy  gives  no  account  whatever; 
unless  it  be  in  the  catalogue  of  stations  contained  in 
Num.  xxxiii.  We  have  seen  above  that  the  arrival  at 
Kadesh,  mentioned  in  this  catalogue,  corresponds  to 
the  second  sojourn  at  that  place,  as  inferred  above ; 
and  we  may,  therefore,  without  hesitation,  assume 
the  eighteen  stations,  there  named  between  Hazeroth 
and  Kadesh,  as  belonging  to  this  interval  of  eight  and 
thirty  years.  These,  of  course,  are  not  all  the  stations 
occupied  during  that  period  ;  only  those  probably 
are  noted  where  they  abode  for  some  time.  From 
Ezion-gaber  to  Kadesh,  for  instance,  (Num.  xxxiii. 
36.)  could  not  be  much  less  than  the  whole  length  ol 
the  great  valley  of  the  Ghor — a  distance  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  miles,  whatever  might  be  the  ex- 
act situation  of  Kadesh  ;  and  of  course  in  passing 
from  one  to  the  other,  there  must  have  been  sevenu 
intervening  stations,  although  none  are  mentioned. 

To  this  hypothesis  there  seem  to  be  but  two  objec- 
tions. First,  that  in  Num.  xxxiii.  18,  we  ought  then 
to  read  Paran  or  Kadesh,  instead  of  Rithmah,  as  io 
xii.  16  ;  xiii.  26.  Secondly,  that  Ezion-gaber,  which, 
in  Num.  xxxiii.  36,  is  put  before  Kadesh,  is  not  else- 
where mentioned  until  the  Israelites  came  thither  in 
order  to  compass  the  land  of  Edom,  Deut.  ii.  8. 

To  the  first  of  these  objections  it  may  be  replied, 
that  Kadesh  was  the  name  not  only  of  a  city,  but  of 
the  tract  of  desert  country  adjacent  to  it;  as  we  shall 
show  more  at  large  hereafter.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
taken  as  the  desert  of  Kadesh  (Ps.  xxix.  8.)  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  first  coming  to  it ;  as  indeed  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  from  the  language  of  the  passage  it- 
self, Num.  xiii.  26.  Rithmah  is  then  to  be  regarded 
as  a  place  or  station  in  this  desert.  Or,  if  we  adhere 
strictly  to  the  statement  in  Deut.  i.  2,  that  they  cawie 
to  Kadesh  after  eleven  stations,  then  Makheloth  in 
xxxiii.  25,  is  the  station  corresponding  to  Kadesh. 
The  solution  is  the  same  in  either  case. 

To  obviate  the  force  of  the  second  objection,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  Israelitish  people,  as  well  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  country  in  which  they  were  now  placed. 
They  were  essentially  a  nomadic  people ;  their  fa- 
thers, Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  had  ever  been  so  ; 
they  were  emphatically  Bedouins^  removing  with 
their  flocks  and  herds  from  place  to  place,  as  occasion 
might  require.  In  Egypt  they  had  ever  been  shep- 
herds,— their  province  of  Goshen  was  adapted  to 
f)asturage,  and  not  to  tillage  ;  and  now,  when  tliey 
had  come  out  into  the  deserts,  with  their  flocks  and 
herds,  they  were  still  the  nomadic  race  they  had  ever 
been, — a  people  resembling  those  by  whom  these 
desert  plains,  and  valleys,  and  mountains,  are  pos- 
sessed to  this  very  day.     Hence,  acrording  to  the 
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comiiiaiid  of  God,  they  wandered  in  the  desert ;  and 
their  wanderings  would  be  determined,  Hke  those  of 
the  Arabs  at  present,  by  the  opportunities  of  water 
and  pasturage.  When  the  scanty  "  pastures  of  the 
desert"  failed  in  one  place,  they  removed  to  another ; 
And  they  would  naturally  resort  to  those  tracts, 
where  water,  and  consequently  vegetation,  were  most 
abundant.  In  the  long  period  of  eight  and  thirty 
/ears,  therefore,  while  thus  removing  from  place  to 
place  in  the  vast  deserts  between  Palestine  and  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai,  although  they  might  not  improb- 
ably at  times  take  up  their  residence  in  the  desert  El 
Ty,  according  to  tradition,  as  above  mentioned,  yet 
't  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  not  also 
sometimes  visit  the  Ghor,  which  even  now  is  a  fa- 
forite  resort  of  the  Bedouins  in  winter.  Nor  can 
we  well  suppose,  that  they  would  not  visit  the  same 
place  more  than  once ;  since  in  these  deserts  the 
wells  and  springs  of  water  are  places  of  general  re- 
port, and  the  pasturage,  which  had  been  devoured  in 
jne  year,  would  be  renewed  in  other  years.  If,  then, 
\hey  did  thus  visit  the  Ghor,  it  would  be  natural  for 
them,  in  this  long  interval,  to  visit  also  the  southern 
part  of  it,  where  it  opens  to  a  plain,  and  affords  lux- 
uriant pasturage.  Indeed,  the  list  in  Num.  xxxiii. 
ieems  to  imply,  that  they  did  thus  sojourn  at  times  in 
the  Ghor  or  El  Araba,  and  along  its  eastern  skirts ; 
for,  in  verse  31,  Moseroth  is  mentioned,  to  which  they 
came  before  coming  to  Ezion-gaber.  But  in  Deut. 
X.  6,  Aaron  is  said  to  have  died  at  MoserUy  the  same 
as  Moseroth,  which  of  course  must  have  been  the 
station  adjacent  to  mount  Hor.  But  mount  Hor  lies, 
as  we  know,  on  the  east  of  the  Ghor,  nearly  halfway 
from  Akaba  to  the  Dead  sea.  Hence  we  may  infer, 
that  this  list  of  stations  indicates  in  general  the  move- 
ments of  the  Israelites  from  north  to  south,  and  prob- 
ably along  the  valley  El  Araba.  Arriving  at  its 
southern  extremity,  they  returned  to  Kadesh,  advan- 
cing, probably,  from  station  to  station,  in  the  same 
occasional  and  leisure  manner.  This  return  was  a 
part  of  their  thirty-eight  years  of  wandering ;  but 
afterwards,  when  they  had  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt from  Kadesh  to  pass  through  the  territory  of 
Edom,  and  found  it  necessary  to  march  back  to  Ezi- 
on-gaber, in  order  to  pass  around  mount  Seir,  we 
may  suppose  that  their  march  was  more  rapid,  and 
not  so  much  regulated  merely  by  a  regard  to  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  and  pasturage. 

In  this  manner  we  may  not  only  remove  the  diffi- 
culty suggested  above,  but  also  another  difficulty 
which  has  troubled  commentators.  In  Num.  xxxiii. 
31,  seq.  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  occupied  the 
stations  Moseroth,  Bene-jaakan,  Hor-hagidgad,  and 
Jotbathah ;  while  in  Deut.  x.  6,  7,  these  same  sta- 
tions are  named  in  a  different  order, — Beeroth  of  the 
children  of  Jaakan,  Mosera  where  Aaron  died,  Gud- 
godah,  and  Jotbath.  That  these  names  are  at  bottom 
3ie  same,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  in  Numbers 
they  are  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  Jirst  visit  of  the 
Hebrews,  during  the  long  wandering  southwards,  be- 
fore their  return  to  Kadesh  the  second  time  ;  while  in 
Deuteronomy,  they  have  reference  to  the  second  pas- 
sage of  the  Israelites,  when  marching  south  in  order 
to  compass  the  land  of  Edom.  It  is  easy  to  conceive, 
how  Moseroth  and  the  wells  of  Jaakan  might  lie  in 
■uch  a  direction  from  each  other,  that  a  nomadic 
tribe,  wandering  in  different  years  southward  along 
the  great  valley,  might  at  one  time  take  the  former 
first  in  its  way,  and  at  another  time,  the  latter. 

We  have  thus  given  a  general  view  of  the  manner 
'm  whic'u  we  suppose  t'ae  list  of  stations  in  Num.  xxxiii. 


is  to  be  harmonized  with  the  other  accounts  ol  the 
journeyings  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  in  so  do- 
ing have  been  led  to  give  also  an  exhibition  of  the 
general  course  of  these  journeyings  and  wanderings 
themselves.  It  now  remains  to  ascertain  more  par- 
ticularly, if  possible,  the  situations  of  some  of  the 
principal  stations,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  detinue 
idea  of  the  route  in  general.  Of  the  position  of 
Taberah,  (Num.  xi.  3.)  Kibroth-hattaavah,  (xi.  34.) 
and  Hazeroth,  (xi.  35 ;  xxxiii.  17.)  we  know  nothmg 
further,  than  that  they  were  stations  between  mount 
Sinai  and  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  Num.  x.  12; 
xii.  16. 

The  wilderness  of  Paran  some  have  chosen  to  find 
in  the  Wady  Feiran  or  Faran,  which  extends  north- 
west from  mount  Sinai ;  but  this  hypothesis  has  been 
sufficiently  confuted  above,  p.  409.  This  desert  is 
several  times  mentioned  in  Scripture,  besides  in  these 
chapters.  It  is  said  of  Hagar,  when  Abraham  sent 
her  away,  that  she  wandered  first  in  the  wilderness 
of  Beer-sheba,  and  afterwards  dwelt  with  Ishmael  in 
the  wild  irness  of  Paran,  and  took  for  him  a  wife  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  Gen.  xxi.  14,  21.  Beer-sheba, 
as  is  well  known,  was  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Palestine.  David,  also,  after  the  death  of  Samuel, 
retired  into  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  where  also  the 
flocks  of  Nabal,  who  dwelt  in  the  southern  Carmel, 
west  of  the  Dead  sea,  are  represented  as  feeding, 
1  Sam.  XXV.  1,  14,  seq.  Both  these  notices  go  to 
show  that  the  wilderness  of  Paran  lay  on  the  south 
of  Palestine;  the  latter  one  would  indicate  that  its 
borders  were  near  Palestine  ;  while  the  former  would 
imply  that  it  also  stretched  far  to  the  south  and  west, 
including  the  present  desert  El  Ty  above  described, 
p.  416.  Moses,  in  his  farewell  song,  says,  (Deut 
xxxiii.  2.)  "The  Lord  came  from  Sinai,  and  rose  up 
from  Seir  unto  them ;  he  shined  forth  from  mount 
Paran ;"  and  Habakkuk  also  says,  (iii.  3.)  "  God  came 
from  Feman,  and  the  Holy  One  from  mount  Paran." 
In  these  descriptions  of  a  theophania,  God  is  repre- 
sented as  coming  from  the  south,  and  the  allusion  is 
in  general  to  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  Sinai ; 
but  other  mountains  in  the  same  direction  are  men- 
tioned with  it, — Seir  and  Paran.  The  location  of 
Seir,  we  know,  was  on  the  east  of  the  Ghor;  that  of 
Paran  was,  of  course,  in  or  adjacent  to  the  desert  of 
that  name.  Was  mount  Paran,  then,  perhaps,  the 
chain  on  the  west  of  the  Ghor,  bordering  the  desert 
of  Paran  on  the  east  ?  or  was  it  rather  the  mountains 
on  the  southern  border  of  the  desert,  towards  the 
peninsula.?  At  any  rate,  it  seems  a  necessary  con- 
clusion from  the  above  notices,  coupled  ith  Num. 
X.  12,  33,  where  the  Israelites  are  sair*  nave  enter- 
ed it  in  three  days  from  Sinai,  that  vi/.  name  Wilder- 
ness of  Paran  was  applied,  probably  as  a  genera) 
designation,  to  the  whole  of  the  desert  region  lying 
between  Palestine  and  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  on  the 
south,  and  between  the  Glior  on  the  east  and  th^ 
desert  of  Egypt  on  the  west.  Josephus  also  men- 
tions a  valley  in  this  region  with  many  caves,  callec 
Pharan.  (Bell.  Jud.  iv.  9.  4.)  Eusebius,  too,  speak* 
of  a  Pharan  through  which  the  Israelites  passed ;  bui 
places  it,  according  to  the  translation  of  Jerome 
three  days'  journey  east  of  Aila  or  Akaba.  Tht 
Greek  of  Eusebius,  however,  may  just  as  well  bf 
read  so  as  to  mean,  that  Aila  was  three  days*  joumej 
east  of  Pharan;  which  would  correspond  entireh 
with  the  view  above  given.  (Euseb.  Onomost.  ed 
Cleric,  p.  74.) 

That  Paran  was  a  name  given  to  this  desert  in  i 
very  wide  and  general  sense,  is  also  apparent  fron 
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ue  fact,  that  in  Num.  xiii.  26,  Kadesh  is  said  to  be 
jituated  in  it;  while  in  xx.  1,  and  other  passages, 
Kadesh  is  spoi^en  of  as  jeiug  in  the  desert  of  Zin. 
The  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  desert  of  Zin 
vas  a  portion  of  the  great  desert  of  Paran.  The 
vilderness  of  Zin  lay  around  the  south-western  shore 
)f  the  Dead  sea,  and  extended  soutiiward  along  the 
jrhor,  as  we  know  from  Num.  xxxiv.  4  ;  Josh.  xv.  1. 
t  constituted,  therefore,  the  north-east  part  of  the 
p-eat  desert  of  Paran  ;  how  far  south  it  extended,  we 
lave  no  means  of  ascertaining.  There  seems  also  to 
lave  been  in  it  a  station  called  Zin ;  (Josh.  xv.  3.) 
hough  the  principal  place  mentioned  is  Kadesh. 

Kadesh,  or,  more  fully,  Kadesh-Barnea,  (Barnea 
ignifies  Jield  or  plain  of  wandering,  like  the  Arabic 
^l  7^,)  is  described  in  Num.  xx.  15,  as  a  city  in  the 
'  uttermost  border  of  Edom."  It  is  mentioned  as  one 
>f  the  south-eastern  limits  of  the  territory  of  Israel, 
^um.  xxxiv.  4  ;  Josh.  xv.  3.  In  Josh.  x.  41,  it  is 
aid,  that  Joshua  smote  the  Canaanites  from  Kadesh- 
Jarnea  even  unto  Gaza;  where  Kadesh  stands  for 
he  eastern  border  of  the  children  of  Israel,  as  Gaza 
or  the  western.  It  is  also  said  to  be  eleven  days' 
loumey  from  Horeb,  by  the  way  of  mount  Seir,  Deut. 
,  2.  All  these  notices  compel  us  to  place  Kadesh 
[uite  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  desert  of  Paran  ; 
nd  especially  the  first,  which  says  that  it  lay  in  the 
•  uttermost  border  of  Edom."     So  mount  Hor  is  said 

0  be  "  by  the  coast  of  the  land  of  Edom,"  Num.  xx. 
!3 ;  and  "  in  the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom,"  xxxiii. 

7.  But  we  know  that  mount  Hor  is  situated  on  the 
astern  side  of  the  Ghor,  at  some  distance  up  the 
Vady  Mousa,  and  therefore  in  mount  Seir.  Is,  now, 
be  "uttermost  border  of  Edom"  equivalent  to  the 

coast"  or  "edge"  of  the  land  of  Edom?  and  if  so, 
re  we  warranted  in  assigning  a  position  to  Kadesh 
Iso  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ghor,  in  the  skirts  of  the 
Qountains  of  Edom.  ?  Or  was  it,  perhaps,  situated  on 
be  western  side  of  the  Ghor,  in  some  wady  of  that 
egion  which  no  modern  traveller  has  yet  explored  ? 
Jut  wherever  the  city  itself  was  situated,  it  was  of 
ufficient  importance  to  give  its  name  to  the  tract  of 
jCsert  country  which  lay  around  it ;  and  which  is 
jtierefbre  spoken  of  by  the  Psalmist  as  the  desert  of 
l^adesh  ;  probably  as  synonymous  with  the  desert  of 
iin,  Ps.  xxix.  8.  It  is  doubtless  the  desert  of  Ka- 
esh,  which  is  meant  in  Num.  xiii.  2G  ;  Deut.  i.  19  ; 
ince  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  Num.  xxxiii. 

8,  we  read  Rithmah,  probably  a  station  in  the 
esert  near  to  Kadesh.  Burckhardt  suggests,  that 
|ie  great  valley  of  the  Ghor  was  possibly  the  Kadesh- 
i^arnea  of  the  Scriptures  ;  in  which  suggestion  Ro- 
:3nmiiller  coincides.  This  is  not  very  improbable, 
articularly  if  we  may  place  the  city  Kadesh  on  the 
astern  or  even  on  the  western  border  of  this  valley. 
Burckh.  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  443.)  That  Rithmah,  or 
le  desert  of  Kadesh,  whither  the  spies  returned, 
raa  in  this  valley,  or  possibly  in  some  wady  extending 
I'om  it  westward,  seems  probable  from  the  facts  men- 
oned  in  Num.  xiv.  40,  seq.  where  the  Israelites  are 
lid  to  have  "  got  them  up  into  the  mountain," — "  unto 
16  hill-top,**  lOt  far  from  the  camp  ;  and  the  "  Ama- 
ikites  and  Canaanites  which  dwelt  in  that  hill,  came 
own  and  smote  them,  and  discomfited  them  unto 
lormah." 

1  Of  all  the  other  stations  mentioned  in  the  wander- 
;igs  of  the  children  of  Israel,  until  they  came  to  the 
Irook  Zered,  the  border  of  Moab,  we  can  determine 
jie  situation  of  only  two.  Moseroth,  in  Num.  xxxiii. 
il,  is  again  mentioned  as  Mosera  in  Deut.  x.  6,  and 
!i  there  said  to  b«  rhe  place  where  Aaron  died ;  it 


was  therefore  adjacent  to  mount  Hor,  and  in  or  near 
Wady  Mousa,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Petra.  (See  under 
Aaron.)  Ezion-gaber,  mentioned  Num.  xxxiii.  36, 
DeuL  ii.  8,  was  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Elanitic  gulf,  near  Akaba.  The  country  around  it 
has  been  fulJy  described  under  the  article  Elath, 
which  see. 

After  these  ample  illustrations,  it  only  remains  to 
collect  into  a  summary  view  the  several  facts  which 
we  have  endeavored  to  establish  in  respect  to  the 
wanderings  of  Israel  from  Sinai,  till  they  arrived  at 
the  brook  Zered,  and  entered  the  territory  of  Moab. 
Farther  than  this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  accompany 
them  ;  as  their  subsequent  route  is  attended  with  no 
special  difficulties,  and  all  the  places  mentioned  in  it 
may  be  found  described  in  this  work  under  their 
respective  articles. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  in  the  fourteenth  month 
from  their  departure  out  of  Egypt,  the  Israelites  left 
Sinai,  and  marched  by  a  direct  course  to  tJie  vicinity 
of  Kadesh,  by  the  way  of  mount  Seir,  Deut.  i.  2. 
Their  route  lay  probably  from   Sinai  through    the 
Wady  Safran  and  similar  valleys,  until  they  issued 
upon  the  great  plain  or  desert  of  Paran,  and  passed 
along  its  eastern  part,  and  perhaps  for  some  portioD 
of  the  way  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Ghor,  skirting  mount 
Seir,  until  they  arrived  in  the  district  of  Kadesh, 
Here  the  spies  were  sent  out ;  and  on  their  return,  in 
August,  the  people  murmured,  and  were  command- 
ed to  turn  back  and  wander  in  the  wilderness.   Aftei 
remaining  for  some  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Kadesh,  and 
making  some  unsuccessful  attacks  upon  the  Canaan- 
ites, (Deut.  i.  41,  seq.)  they  removed  and  commenced 
that  wandering  nomadic  life  which  continued  for  the 
space  of  more  than  thirty-seven  years  ;  during  which 
time  they  sojourned   in  different  parts  of  the  great 
desert  west  of  the  Ghor,  (El  Ty,)  and  in  the  Ghor  it- 
self, extending  their  removals   m    the   latter   to  ita 
southern   extremity,   from   mount   Hor  (Mosera)  to 
Ezion-gaber,  and  afterwards  removing  again  north- 
ward, and  being  governed  at  all  times  in  the  choice 
of  their  stations  by  a  regard  to  water  and  pasturage, 
until,  at  last,  in  the  first  month  (April)  of  the  fortieth 
year  from  their  departure  out  of  Egypt,  they  found 
themselves  again  at  Kadesh.     Moses  having  given 
up  all  hope  of  penetrating  into  Palestine  from  the 
south,  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  sea,  and  being  proba 
bly  unwilling  to  expose  the  people  to  a  temptation 
which  might  cause  them  to  murmur  a  second  time 
against  the  Lord,  endeavored  to  negotiate  a  passage 
through    the   territory  of  Edom,  which   comprised 
mount  Seir,  the  chain  which  stretches  along  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Ghor  from  the  Dead  sea  to  Akaba, 
and  now  known  under  the  names  of  Djebal,  Shera, 
and    Hesma.       Among   the   narrow   valleys   which 
traverse  this  abrupt  chain  from  west  to  east,  that  of 
the  Ghoeyr,  described  on  p.  41.5,  above,  furnishes  a 
passage  that  would  not  be  extremely  difficult.     This 
was,  fierhaps,  the  "  king's  way,"  by  which  Moses, 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  forcing  a  passage,  request- 
ed  permission  of  the  Edomites  to  pass,  on  condition 
of  leaving  the  fields  and  vineyards  untouched,  and  of 
purchasing  provisions  and  water  from  the  inhabitants. 
But  Edom  refused,  and  "  came  out  against  him  with 
much  people  and  a  strong  hand,"  Num.  xx.  ]4,  seq. 
About  this  time,  also,  the  Canaanites  made  hostile 
demonstrations ;  and  soon  after  king  Arad  attacked 
the  Israelites,  but  was  defeated.     But  the  situation  of 
the  latter,  nevertheless,  was  now  critical.     Unable  to 
force  their  way  in  either  direction,  and  surrounded 
in  a  measure   with  enemies,  the  Edomites  in  front 
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towards  the  east,  and  the  Canaanites  and  Amalekites 
on  the  north,  and  also  on  the  west,  if  they  chose  to 
make  an  attack  from  that  quarter, — no  alternative 
remained  for  the  Israehtes  but  to  follow  again  the 
rreat  valley  El  Araha  southwards,  towards  the  Red  sea. 
In  this  journey  Aaron  died  at  mount  Hor,  and  they 
rested  again  at  several  stations  which  they  had  visited 
in  their  former  nomadic  wanderings.  Arrived  at  the 
Red  sea,  they  turned  to  the  left  antl  crossed  the  ridge 
of  mountains  to  the  eastward  of  Ezion-gaber,  where 
Burckhardt  remarked,  from  the  opposite  coast,  that 
the  mouniAins  were  lower  than  elsewhere,  (p.  500.) 
It  was  in  this  part  of  their  route  that  the  Israelites 
were  discouraged  on  account  of  the  way,  and  suffer- 
ed from  serpents  ;  (Num.  xxi.  5,  (3.)  of  which  Burck- 
hardt observed  traces  of  great  numbers  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  gulf,  and  some  apparently  very  large, 
(p.  499.)  He  was  informed,  "that  the  fishermen  are 
much  afraid  of  them,  and  extinguished  their  fires  in 
the  evening  before  they  went  to  sleep,  because  the 
light  was  known  to  attract  them."  (Comp.  Deut.  viii. 
15.)  The  Israelites  then  issued  into  the  great  and 
elevated  plains,  which  are  still  traversed  by  the  Syr- 
ian pilgrims  in  their  way  to  Mecca,  and  appear  to  have 
followed  northward  nearly  the  same  route  which  is 
now  taken  by  the  Syrian  Hadj,  along  the  western 
skirts  of  this  great  desert,  near  the  mountains  of 
Edom  ;  see  p.  415,  above.  On  entering  these  plains, 
Moses  received  the  command,  "  Ye  have  compassed 
this  mountain  long  enough ;  turn  ye  northward ;  ye 
are  to  pass  through  the  coast  of  the  children  of  Esau, 
and  they  shall  be  afraid  of  you,"  Deut.  ii.  3,  seq. 
The  same  people  who  had  successfully  repelled  the 
approach  of  the  Israelites  from  their  strong  western 
frontier,  was  alarmed  now  that  they  had  come  round 
upon  the  weak  side  of  the  country.  But  Israel  was 
ordered  "  not  to  meddle"  with  the  children  of  Esau, 
but  merely  "to  pass  through  their  coast,"  and  to 
"buy  meat  and  water  of  them  for  money,"  (ii.  6.)  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Syrian  caravan  of  Mecca  is 
now  supplied  by  the  people  of  the  same  mountains, 
who  meet  the  pilgrims  on  the  Hadj  route.  After 
traversing  the  wilderness  on  the  eastern  side  of  Moab, 
the  Israelites  at  length  entered  that  country,  crossing 
the  brook  Zered  thirty-eight  years  after  their  first 
departure  from  Kadesh,  and  about  forty  years  from 
the  time  of  their  departure  out  of  Egypt. 

In  accordance  with  the  views  above  exhibited,  the 
several  accounts  given  of  the  stations  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Num.  x.  seq.  and  Deut.  i.  ii.  x.  may  all  be 
synoptically  arranged  with  the  list  in  Num.  xxxiii.  as 
follows : 


A. 

Num.  X.  seq.     Deuteron. 


B. 

Num.  xxxiii. 


From  Sinai  on  the  twentiith  day  of  thk 
second  month. 


To  the  wilderness  of  Paran. 

1.  Taberah,  Num.  xi.  3. 

2.  Kibroth-hattaavah, 

Num.  xi.  34. 

3  Hazeroth,  Num.  xi.  35. 

4  Region  of  Kadesh,  in 

the  wilderness  of  Pa- 
ran,  after  eleven  dayf 
of  marching,  NuuKxi. 
16 ;  xii.  26 ;  Deut.  i. 
2.19. 


2.  Kibroth-hattaayah^ 

Terse  16. 

3.  Hazeroth,  17. 

4.  Rithmah,  by  Kadesh, 

18. 


5.  They  turn  back  from 
Kadesh,  and  w&nder 
in  the  desert,  Num. 
xiv.  25,  seq. 


5.  Rimmon-Parez,  19 


22.  Return    to    Kadesh, 

Num.  XX.  1. 

23.  Beeroth  Bene  Jaakan, 

Deut.  X.  6. 

24.  Mount  Hor,  Num.  xx. 

22,  or  Mosera,  Deut. 
X.  6,  where  Aaron 
died. 

25.  Gudgodah,  Deut.  x.  7. 

26.  Jotbath,  Deut.  x.  7. 

27.  The  way  of  the  Red 

sea,  Num.xxi.4  ;from 
Elath  and  Ezion-ga- 
ber, Deut.  ii.  8. 


6.  Libnah,20. 

7.  Rissah,  21. 

8.  Kehelathah,  22. 

9.  Mount  Shapher,  %^. 

10.  Haradah,  24. 

11.  Makheloth,  25. 

12.  Tahath,  26. 

13.  Tarah,  27. 

14.  Mithcah,  28. 

15.  Hashmonah,  29. 

16.  Moseroth,  30. 

17.  Beue-jaakan,  31. 

18.  Hor-hagidgad,  32 

19.  Jotbathah,  33. 

20.  Ebronah,  34 

21.  Ezion-gaber,  35. 

22.  Kadesh,  the  city,  36. 


24.  Mount  Hor,  37. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


Zalmonah,  41. 
Punon,  42. 
Oboth,  43. 
Ije-abarim,     in     the 
border  of  Moab,  44 


30.  Oboth,  Num.  xxi.  10. 

31.  Ije-abarim,  in  the  wil- 

derness east  of  Moab, 
Num.  xxi.  11. 

32.  The  valley  of  Zered, 

Num.  xxi.  12 ;  or  the 
brook  Zered,  after  38 
years  from  the  first 
departure  from  Ka- 
desh, Deut.  ii.  13,  1 4. 

EXODUS,   BOOK   OF,   the  second  of  the   sacred 

books  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  so  called,  because  H 
contains  the  history  of  the  departure  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt  under  Moses.  It  contains  the  history  of  the 
birth  of  Moses  ;  his  education  and  flight ;  his  return; 
the  plagues  of  Egypt ;  the  departure  of  the  Hebrews  j 
the  passage  of  the  Red  sea ;  the  giving  of  tlie  law  j 
the  erection  of  the  tabernacle ;  aiul  the  celebration 
of  the  second  passover.  It  contains  the  history  oi 
145  years,  from  the  death  of  Joseph,  A.  M.  2369  to 
A.  M.  2514,  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  the  going 
out  of  Egypt.  The  Hebrews  call  this  l:K>ok  nice  n'?n\ 
Veele  Shemoth,  because  it  begins  with  these  words. 

EXORCISTS.  From  the  Greek  word  i£o(,ixit.»» 
to  conjure^  to  use  the  name  of  God,  with  design  tc 
expel  devils  from  places  or  bodies  which  they  pos- 
sess. We  see  from  the  early  apologists  of  our  reli- 
gion, that  the  devils  dreaded  the  exorcisms  of  Chris- 
tians, who  exercised  great  power  against  those  wickec! 
spirits.  The  Jews  had  their  exorcists ^  as  our  Lore 
intimates,  (Matt.  xii.  27,)  and  as  do  also  tlie  apostles,  ii 
Mark  ix.  38  ;  Acts  xix.  la 

I.  EXPIATION,  the  act  of  atoning  for  a  fault 
Th«  Hebrews  had  several  sorts  of  exoiatorv  sacri- 
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'nces  ; — for  sins  of  i^iorance  ;  for  puriiicatioDS  from 
certain  legal  pollutions,  a«  of  a  woman  after  child- 
birth, or  of  a  leper  when  healed  ;  so,  also,  those  who, 
having  touchcid  something  impure,  had  forgotten  or 
neglected  to  purify  themselves  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  which  the  law  prescribed.  These  expiatory 
sacrifices  did  not  of  themselves  remit  faults  commit- 
ted against  God,  nor  take  away  the  guilt  of  sin  ;  they 
only  repaired  the  legal  and  external  fault,  and  secured 
the  transgressor  from  the  temporal  penalty  with 
which  those  faults  were  punishable.  See  Lev.  iv. 
527,  &c. 

For  a  sin-offering,  a  ram,  a  lamb,  a  kid,  or  two 
pigeons  might  be  offered ;  or  the  poor  might  offer 
meal.  There  were  particular  ceremonies,  for  the 
high-priest,  or  a  prince  of  the  people,  or  when  all  the 
people  had  committed  trespasses.  But  in  general, 
they  were  nearly  the  same.  The  flesh  of  beasts, 
(vffered  for  expiation,  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
priests.     See  Sacrifice. 

II.  EXPIATION,  THE  GREAT  DAY  OF,  was  the 
tenth  of  the  month  Tizri.  The  Hebrews  call  it  Kip- 
pur,  or  Chippur,  pardon,  or  expiation,  because  the 
faults  of  the  year  were  then  expiated.  The  princi- 
pal ceremonies  were  the  following.  The  high-priest, 
afler  he  had  washed  not  only  his  hands  and  his  feet, 
as  is  usual  at  ordinary  sacrifices,  but  his  whole  body 
also,  dressed  himself  in  plain  linen  like  the  other 
priests,  wearing  neither  his  purple  robe  nor  the  ephod, 
nor  the  pectoral,  because  he  was  to  expiate  his  own 
sins  with  those  of  the  people.  He  first  offered  a  bul- 
lock and  a  ram  for  his  own  sins,  and  those  of  the 
priests ;  placing  his  hands  on  the  heads  of  the  victims, 
and  confessing  his  own  sins,  and  the  sins  of  his 
house.  Afterwards,  he  received  from  the  princes  of 
the  people  two  goats  for  a  sin-offering,  and  a  ram  for 

burnt-offering,  to  be  offered  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
netion. 

The  lot  having  determined  which  of  the  two  goats 
should  be  sacrificed,  the  high-priest  put  some  of  the 
sacred  fire  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  into  a  cen- 
ser, threw  incense  upon  it,  and  entered  with  it,  thus 
smoking,  into  the  sanctuary.  After  he  had  thus  per- 
fumed the  sanctuary,  he  came  out,  took  some  of  the 
blood  of  the  young  bullock  he  had  sacrificed,  and 
carrying  that  into  the  sanctuary,  he  dipped  his  fin- 
gers in  it,  and  sprinkled  it  seven  times  between  the 
ark  and  the  vail,  which  separated  the  holy  place  from 
the  sanctuary,  or  most  holy.  He  then  came  out  a 
»»erond  time,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  burnt-of- 
ferings killed  the  goat  which  the  lot  had  determined 
to  be  the  sacrifice.  The  blood  of  this  goat  he  then 
carried  into  the  most  holy  place,  and  sprinkled  it 
seven  times  between  the  ark  and  the  vail.  Thence 
he  returned  into  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  and  after 
sprinkling  both  sides  of  it  with  the  blood  of  the  goat, 
he  came  to  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  wetted  the 
four  horns  of  it  with  the  blood  of  the  goat  and  young 
bullock,  and  sprinkled  it  seven  times  with  the  same. 
During  the  performance  of  this  ceremony,  none  of 
the  priests,  or  people,  were  admitted  into  the  taberna- 
cle, or  into  the  court. 

The  sanctuary,  the  court,  and  the  altar,  being  thus 
purified,  the  high-priest  directed  the  goat,  which  was 
set  at  liberty  by  the  lot,  to  be  brought  to  him.  This 
being  done,  he  put  his  hand  on  its  head,  and  after 
confessing  his  own  sins,  and  the  sins  of  the  peoj)le, 
he  delivered  the  goat  to  a  pereon,  who  was  to  carry 
h  to  some  desert  place,  and  let  it  loose  ;  or,  as  others 
think,  throw  it  down  some  precipice.  (See  Goat, 
CAPE.)     This  being  done,  the  high-priest   washed 


himself  all  over  in  the  tabernacle,  and  putting  on 
other  clothes,  perhaps  his  pontifical  dress,  (tliat  is,  bis 
robe  of  purple,  the  ephod,  and  the  pectoral,)  he  sac- 
rificed two  rams  for  a  burnt-offering,  one  for  himself^ 
the  other  for  the  people. 

The  great  day  of  Expiation  was  a  day  of  rest,  and 
strict  fasting.  Buxtori  and  Calmet  have  collected 
many  particulars  relative  to  the  observance  of  this 
solemnity  by  the  modern  Jews. 

EYE.  The  Hebrews  call  fountains,  eyes ;  and 
give  the  same  name  to  colors.  "And  the  eye  (color] 
of  the  manna  was  as  the  eye  (color)  of  bdellium," 
Numb.  xi.  7.  By  an  "  evil  eye,"  is  meant,  envy, 
jealousy,  grudging,  ill-judged  parsimony.  "  To  lay 
their  eyes  on  any  one,"  is  to  regard  him  and  his  in- 
terests. "To  find  grace  in  any  one's  eyes,"  (Ruth  ii. 
10.)  is  to  win  his  friendship  and  good  graces. 
"Their  eyes  were  opened,"  (Gen.  iii.  7.)  they  began 
to  comprehend  in  a  new  manner.  "  The  wise  man's 
eyes  are  in  his  head,"  (Eccles.  ii.  14.)  he  does  not  act 
by  chance.  "  The  eye  of  the  soul,"  in  a  moral  sense, 
is  the  intention,  the  desire.  God  threatens  to  "  set 
his  eyes"  on  the  Israelites  for  evil,  and  not  for  good, 
Amos  ix.  4.  Nebuchadnezzar  recommends  to  Neb- 
uzaradan  that  he  would  "  set  his  eyes"  on  Jeremiah, 
(xxxix.  12 ;  xl.  4.)  and  permit  him  to  go  where  he 
pleased.  Sometimes  expressions  of  this  kind  are 
taken  in  quite  an  opposite  sense,  "  Behold,  the  eyes 
of  the  Lord  are  on  the  sinful  kingdom,  and  I  will  de- 
stroy it,"  Amos  ix.  8.  To  be  "  eyes  to  the  blind,"  or 
to  serve  them  instead  of  eyes,  is  sufficiently  intelli- 
gible. Job  xxix.  15.  The  Persians  called  those  offi- 
cers of  the  crown  who  had  the  care  of  the  king's 
interests,  and  the  management  of  his  finances,  "  the 
king's  eyes."  "  I  made  a  covenant  with  my  eyes, 
why  then  should  I  think  upon  a  maid  ?"  a  very  ex- 
pressive way  of  speaking,  whose  force  would  be  im- 
paired by  any  explanation.  Job  xxxi.  1.  "  Eye  ser- 
vice" is  peculiar  to  slaves,  who  are  governed  by  fear 
only,  and  is  to  be  avoided  by  Christians,  Eph.  vi.  6 ; 
Col.  iii.  22.  The  "  lust  of  the  eyes,"  or,  "  the  desire 
of  the  eyes,"  comprehends  every  thing  that  curiosity, 
vanity,  &c.  seek  after ;  every  thing  that  the  eyes  can 
present  to  men  given  up  to  their  passions,  1  John  ii. 
16.  "  Cast  ye  away  every  man  the  abomination  of 
his  eyes,"  (Ezek.  xx.  7,  8.)  that  is,  let  not  the  idols  of 
the  Egyptians  seduce  you.  Paul  says,  (Gal.  iv.  15.J 
that  the  Galatians  would  willingly  "have  plucked 
out  their  eyes  for  him ;"  expressing  the  intensity  of 
their  zeal,  affection,  and  devotion  for  him.  In  a  con- 
trary sense,  the  Israelites  said  to  Moses,  "Wilt  thou 
put  out  the  eyes  of  these  men  ?"  Numb.  xvi.  14.  To 
keep  any  thing  as  the  apple  of  the  eye,  is  to  preserve 
it  with  particular  care,  Deut.  xxxii.  10.  The  eye  and 
its  actions  are  very  expressively  transferred  to  God, 
Zech.  iv.  10 ;  2  Chron.  xvi.  9  ;  Psal.  xi.  4  ;  Prov.  xv. 
3.  Our  Lord  says,  (Matt.  vi.  22.)  "  the  light  (or  lamp) 
of  the  body  is  tlie  eye — if  therefore  thine  eye  be  sin- 
gle, (single — simple,  clear,  anXovc,)  thy  whole  body 
shall  be  full  of  light ;  but  if  thine  eye  be  evil — (dis- 
tempered— diseased)  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
darkness."  The  direct  allusion  may  hold  to  a  lan- 
tern, or  lamp  (^7 /roc); — if  the  glass  of  it  be  clear,  the 
light  will  shine  through  it  strongly  ;  but  if  the  glass 
be  soiled — foul,  but  little  light  will  pass  through  it 
They  may  not  have  had  glass  lanterns,  such  as  we 
use,  in  tlie  East,  but  they  had  others  made  of  thin 
linen,  &c.  which  were  very  liable  to  receive  spots, 
slains,  and  foulnesses,  that  would  hinder  the  passage 
of  the  rays  from  the  light  within.  So,  in  the  natural 
eye,  if  the  cornea  be  single,  and  the  huriors  clear, 
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the  liglit  will  act  correctly  ;  but  if  there  be  a  film 
over  the  cornea,  or  a  cataract — or  a  skin  between  any 
of  the  humors,  the  rays  of  light  will  not  act  on  the 
internal  seat  of  sight,  the  retina.  By  analogy,  there- 
fore, if  the  mental  eye,  the  judgment,  be  honest,  vir- 
tuous, sincere,  well  meaning,  pious,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  enlightening  and  directing  the  whole  of  a 
person's  actions  ;  but  if  it  be  perverse,  malign,  biased 
by  undue  prejudices,  or  drawn  aside  by  improper 
views — it  darkens  the  understanding,  perverts  the 
conduct  of  the  party,  and  suffers  him  to  be  misled 
by  his  unwise  and  his  unruly  passions ;  as  Saul  was 
towards  David,  see  1  Sam.  xviii.  9,  in  Heb.  ("  Saul 
eyed  David,"  Eng.  Trans.) 

May  there  not  be  an  allusion  to  distempers  of  the 
eye,  in  Matt.  vii.  3?  "Why  beholdest  thou  the  mote 
(the  little  black  speck)  which  is  in  thy  brother's  eye — 
but  considerest  not  the  beam — (the  almost  cataract- 
like film)  which  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?"  The  word 
translated  niote,  {xuQ(poi;,)say  some,  signifies  a  little 
splinter  of  wood  ;  others  say,  a  little  seed :  it  may  be 
referred  to  a  small  film,  or  speck,  the  size  of  a  seed, 
floating  in  the  eye,  a  disease  known  among  medical 
writers.  The  word  Soxoq  signifies  a  beam,  or  rafter, 
and,  no  doubt,  is  used  parabolically : — but  might  it 
not  import  a  real  disorder  of  the  eye,  far  more  inju- 
rious to  distinct  vision  than  the  mote  ?  This  sense  of 
the  phrase  is  independent  of  any  parable  which 
might  be  used  among  the  Jews,  referring  to  a  beam, 
or  large  piece  of  wood,  being  in  the  eye.  As  if  it 
were  said,  "  Why  beholdest  thou  with  affected  supe- 
riority and  keenness  of  observation,  the  little  seed-like 
film  which  floats  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  art  insensi- 
ble of  the  purbhnd  state  of  thine  own  eye?" 

There  is  an  expression  in  Psal.  cxxiii.  2,  "  the  eyes 
of  servants  look  unto  the  hands  of  their  masters," 
&c.  the  proper  force  of  which  we  are  not  likely  to 
perceive,  unless  acquainted  with  eastern  customs. 

Accustomed  to  the  free  intercourse  of  conversation, 
to  the  expression  by  words  of  our  thoughts  as  they 
rise  within  us,  we  relate  every  thing  verbatim ;  and 
except  a  sentiment  be  openly  conveyed  by  speech, 
we  attribute  no  blame  to  those  who  do  not  regard  it, 
or  understand  it.  On  the  same  principle,  the  orders 
we  give  our  servants  are  directed  to  them  in  words, 
and  according  to  our  words  we  expect  their  obedi- 
ence. But  the  case  is  altogether  different  in  the 
East ;  gravity  and  silence,  especially  before  superi- 
ors, are  there  so  highly  esteemed,  as  denoting  respect, 
that  many  of  the  most  important  orders  which  a 
master  can  give,  or  a  servant  can  receive,  are  given 
and  received  in  profound  silence.  This  mode  of  be- 
havior is  the  basis  of  the  Psalmist's  representation. 

An  illustration  more  happy  than  the  following  can 
hardly  be  expected.  Some,  indeed,  have  supposed 
the  chastening  hand  of  the  master,  or  mistress,  to  be 
that  to  which  the  servant  attends ;  but  it  should  be 
remarked  that  the  Psalmist  is  not  complaining  to  the 
person  who  chastises  him,  but  of  the  contempt  and 
scorn  (not  strictly  persecution]  of  the  proud. 

"  One  can  hardly  imagine  the  respect,  civility,  and 
serious  modesty,  that  is  used  among  them  [the  east- 
ern ladies]  when  they  are  visited  by  any  one,  as  I 
have  been  informed  by  some  ladies  of  the  Franks, 
who  have  been  with  several.  No  nuns,  or  novices, 
pay  more  deference  to  their  abbess,  or  superior,  than 
the  maid-slaves  to  their  mistresses  ;  they  are  waited  on, 
as  are  likewise  their  female  visitors,  with  a  surprising 
order  and  diligence,  even  at  the  least  wink  of  the 
eye,  or  motion  of  the  fingers,  and  that  in  a  manner 
not  perceptible  to  strangers,  as  I  have  said  of  the 


men  elsewhere."  (Motraye,  vol.  i.  249.)  "Nobody 
appears  on  horseback  but  the  Grand  Seignior,  in  the 
second  court,  and  they  observe  so  respectful  a  silence, 
not  only  in  the  palace,  when  the  Grand  Sei^^ior  is  in 
it,  but  the  court  yards,  (notwithstanding  the  great 
number  of  people  who  come  there,  especially  into 
the  first,  where,  generally,  a  number  of  servants  wait 
for  their  masters,  who  are  either  at  the  Divan,  or  in 
some  other  part  of  the  seraglio^)  that  if  a  blind  man 
should  come  in  there,  and  did  not  know  that  the 
most  courtly  way  of  speaking,  among  the  Turks,  is  in 
a  low  voice,  and  by  signs,  like  mutes,  which  are  gen- 
erally understood  by  them,  he  would  believe  it  unin- 
habited ;  and  I  have  heard  them  say,  in  reference  to 
other  nations,  that  two  Franks,  talking  merely  of 
trifles,  make  much  more  noise  than  a  hundred 
Turks  in  treating  about  affairs  of  consequence,  or 
making  a  bargain  ;  and  they  add,  in  speaking  against 
our  manner  of  saluting,  by  pulling  off  our  hats,  and 
drawing  our  feet  backward,  that  we  seemed  as  if  we 
were  driving  away  the  flies,  and  wij)ing  our  shoes " 
and  they  extol  their  custom  of  putting  their  right 
hand  upon  their  heart,  and  bowing  a  little,  as  being 
much  more  natural  and  reasonable.  When  they  sa- 
lute a  superior,  they  take  the  bottom  of  his  caftan,  ot 
vest,  that  hangs  down  to  his  ankles,  and  bending 
down,  they  lift  it  about  two  feet,  and  kiss  it."  (P.  170/) 
Baron  du  Tott  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
authority  attending  this  mode  of  commanding  ;  and  of 
the  use  of  significant  motions: — "The  customanr 
ceremonies  on  these  occasions  were  over,  and  Racub 
[the  new  Vizier]  continued  to  discourse  familiarly 
with  the  ambassador,  when  theMuzur-Aga  (or  High 
Provost)  coming  into  the  hall,  and  approaching  the 
Pacha,  whispered  something  in  his  ear  ;  and  we  ob- 
served that  all  the  answer  he  received  from  him  wai 
a  slight  horizontal  motion  with  his  hand  ;  after  which, 
the  Vizier,  instantly  resuming  an  agreeable  smile,  con- 
tinued the  conversation  for  some  time  longer.  We 
then  left  the  hall  of  audience,  and  came  to  the  foot 
of  the  great  staircase,  where  we  remounted  our 
horses :  here,  nine  heads  cut  off,  and  placed  in  a  row 
on  the  outside  of  the  first  gate,  completely  explained 
the  SIGN  which  the  Vizier  had  made  use  of  in  oui 
presence."  (vol.  i.  p.  30.) 

These  extracts  prove,  that  not  only  in  private  and 
domestic  concerns,  but  also  in  those  of  public  impor- 
tance, on  occasions  of  life  or  death,  inferiors  in  the 
East  do  actually  "  look  to  the  hands  of  their  superi- 
ors," and  receive  orders  from  them.  The  oriental! 
have  even  a  kind  of  language  for  the  fingers,  and,  by 
various  positions  of  them,  they  give  silent  orders  to 
their  domestics,  who  are  watching  to  receive  them. 

But  this  article  has  an  aspect  still  more  important 
on  a  usage  frequently  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  and 
regarded  as  nothing  uncommon,  though  it  appear 
strange  to  us. — No  account  of  any  such  attendants  on 
the  court  of  Judea,  as  dumb  men,  or  mutes,  occurs  in 
Scripture,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Grand  Seignior 
has  a  number  of  such  persons  ;  "  who,"  says  Knolles, 
(p.  1487.)  "  will  vnderstand  any  thing  that  shall  be 
acted  vnto  them  by  signs  and  gestures  ;  and  will 
themselves,  by  the  gesture  of  their  eyes,  bodies, 
hands,  and  feet,  deliuer  matters  of  great  difficultie,  to 
the  great  admiration  of  strangers." 

From  this,  and  similar  accounts,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  language  by  signs  forms  a  common  and  ordinary 
manner  of  directing  in  the  East ; — that  the  most  dif- 
ficult matters  are  thus  related  ;  and  very  probably  by 
means  of  the  mutes,  (in  the  Turkish  seraglio,  espe- 
cially,) matters  not  alwavs  of  the    most   agreeable 
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nature,  are  communicated  to  personages  in  the  most 
important  stations,  whom  they  immediately  concern. 

The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  when  the  prophets 
under  the  Old  Testament  were  divinely  directed  to 
act  a  portion  of  the  information  they  had  in  charge 
to  communicate  to  the  people,  they  did  little  or  noth- 
ing more  than  what  was  done  every  day,  in  the 
countries  where  they  resided.  Action,  as  a  system  of 
indication,  was  familiar  to  the  spectators,  and  though 
calculated  to  excite  their  curiosity  and  attention,  it 
was  not,  by  its  novelty,  or  singularity,  either  beyond 
their  understanding,  or  beside  their  application  of  it 
to  themselves,  or  to  circumstances  ;  nor  did  it  seem 
crazy  to  them ;  as  it  might  to  us,  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  such  a  mode  of  communicating  ideas. 
When  Isaiah  says,  he  and  his  children  are  for  signs  ; 
when  Jeremiah  found  his  girdle  marred,  as  a  sign ; 
— when  Ezekiel  was  a  sign  to  the  people,  in  not 
mourning  for  the  dead,  (chap,  xxiv.) — in  his  remov- 
ing into  captivity,  and  digging  through  the  wall, 
(chap,  xii.) — these  and  similar  actions  were  not  only 
well  understood,  but  they  had  the  advantage  of  being 
in  ordinary  use  among  the  people  to  whom  they  were 
addressed. 

For  some  account  of  blinding  the  eyes,  as  a  pun- 
ishment, not  unfrequently  practised  in  the  East,  see 
Blindness. 

EYE-LIDS.  As  it  is  not  customary  among  us  for 
vvomen  to  paint  their  eye-lids,  particularly,  we  do  not 
usually  perceivo'the  full  import  of  the  expressions  in 
Scripture  referring  to  this  custom,  which  appears  to 
be  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  which  is  still  main- 
tained in  the  East.  So  we  read,  (2  Kings  ix.  30.) 
"Jezebel  painted  her  face,"  Heb.  "put  her  eyes  in 
paint:"  more  correctly,  "she  painted  the  internal 
part  of  her  eye-lids,"  by  drawing  between  them  a 
silver  wire,  previously  wetted,  and  dipped  in  the 
powder  of  phuc,  (a  rich  lead  ore,)  which,  adhering  to 
the  eye-lids,  formed  a  streak  of  black  upon  them, 
thereby,  apparently,  enlarging  tlie  eyes,  and  render- 
ing their  effect  more  powerful ;  invigorating  their 
vivacity.  This  action  is  strongly  referred  to  by  Jer- 
emiah (iv.  30.)  in  our  translation,  "though  thou  rent- 
• -St  thy  face  with  painting;"  or,  though  thou  cause 
thine  eye-lids  to  seem  to  be  starting  out  of  thine  head, 
through  the  strength  of  the  black  paint  which  is  ap- 
plied to  them,  yet  shall  that  decoration  be  in  vain. 
The  powerful  effect  of  this  supposedly  charming 
addition  is  alluded  to  by  the  sagacious  preceptor : 
(Prov.  vi.  25.)  "  Lust  not  after  her  beauty  (of  the 
strange  woman)  in  thine  heart ;  neither  let  her  cap- 
tivate thee  with  her  eye-lids" — which  she  has  ren- 
dered so  large  and  brilliant  by  the  assistance  of  art, 
as  to  enchant  beholders.  So  Ezekiel :  (xxiii.  40.)  "  for 
whom  hast  thou  washed  thyself,  and  hast  colored — 
painted — thine  eyes — (eye-lids,  rather) — and  hast  or- 
namented thyself  with  ornaments  ?" 

[Many  authors  have  mentioned  the  custom  which 
has  prevailed  from  time  immemorial  among  the  fe- 
males of  the  East,  of  tinging  the  eyes  and  edges  of 
the  eye-lids  with  a  powder,  which,  at  a  distance,  or 
by  candle-light,  adds  much  to  the  blackness  of  the 
eyes.  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  speaks  of  this  custom. 
(Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  32.)  Pietro  della  Valle,  the  Italian 
traveller,  giving  a  description  of  his  wife,  who  was 
bom  in  Mesopotamia,  and  educated  at  Bagdad,  where 
he  married  her,  says:  (Viaggi,  tom.  i.  lett.  17. j  "Her 
eye-lashes,  which  are  long,  and,  according  to  tne  cus- 
tom of  the  East,  dressed  with  stibium,  as  we  often 
read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Hebrew  women 
of  old,  (Ezek.  xxiii.  40.)  and  in  Xenophon,  of  As  y- 


ages  the  grandfather  of  C}  rus,  aa  1  of  the  Medes  of 
that  time,  (Cyrop.  i.)  give  a  dart,  and,  at  the  sam<t 
time,  majestic  shade  to  the  eyes." 

Dr.  Shaw  affords  us  the  following  information 
(Travels,  p.  294.  fol.  ed.j  "None  of  these  ladies  take 
themselves  to  be  completely  dressed,  till  they  have 
tinged  the  hair  and  edges  of  their  eye-Hds  with  the 
powder  of  lead  ore.  Now  as  this  operation  is  per- 
formed by  dipping  first  into  the  powder  a  small 
wooden  bodkin,  of  the  thickness  of  a  quill,  and  then 
drawing  it  afterwards,  through  the  eye-lids,  over  the 
ball  of  the  eye,  we  shall  have  a  lively  image  of  what 
the  prophet  (Jer.  iv.  30.)  may  be  supposed  to  mean 
by  rending  the  eyes  with  painting.  The  sooty  color, 
which  is  in  this  manner  communicated  to  the  eyes,  is 
thought  to  add  a  wonderful  gracefulness  to  persons 
of  all  complexions." 

Similar  is  the  testimony  of  Niebuhr:  (Descr.  of 
Arab.  p.  65.)  "The  females  of  Arabia,"  he  says, 
"color  their  nails  blood  red,  and  their  hands  and  feet 
yellow,  with  the  herb  Al-henna.  (See  Camphire.) 
They  also  tinge  the  inside  of  their  eye-lids  coal-black 
with  kochely  a  coloring  material  prepared  from  lead 
ore.  They  not  only  enlarge  their  eye-brows,  but 
also  paint  other  figures  of  black,  as  ornaments,  upon 
the  face  and  hands.  Sometimes  they  even  prick 
through  the  skin,  in  various  figures,  and  then  lay 
certain  substances  upon  the  wounds,  which  eat  in  so 
deeply,  that  the  ornaments  thus  impressed  are  ren- 
dered permanent  for  Y\fe.  All  this  the  Arabian  wo- 
men esteem  as  beauty.  Even  men  sometimes  strew 
kochel  upon  their  eyes,  under  the  pretext  that 
strengthens  the  sight ;  but  they  are  regarded  by  the 
more  judicious  as  petits  maitres" 

This  custom  is  not  confined  to  the  Shemitish  mat- 
rons alone.  Captain  Symes  says,  that  "  the  Birmans, 
both  men  and  women,  color  their  teeth,  their  eye- 
lashes, and  the  edges  of  their  eye-lids,  with  black. 
The  women  of  Hindostan  and  Persia,  also,  common- 
ly practise  the  operation  of  coloring  the  eye-lashes. 
They  deem  it  beneficial  as  well  as  becoming.  The 
collyrium  they  use  is  called  surma,  the  Persian  name 
of  antimony."     (Embassy  to  Ava,  vol.  ii.  p.  235.) 

The  ancients  call  the  inineral,  with  which  the  eyes 
are  thus  colored,  stibium  or  antimony  ;  (Pliny  xxxiii. 
23.)  the  usual  Hebrew  name  is  p^D,  puk,  but  in  Ezek. 
xxiii.  40,  we  find  the  verb  Sn:?,  kctchal,  to  color,  &c. 
to  which  the  modern  Arabic  al  cohol,  or  kochol,  cor- 
responds. This  is  described  as  a  fine  mineral  pow- 
der, usually  a  compound  of  lead  ore  and  zinc,  which 
is  moistened  with  oil  or  vinegar,  etc.  and  laid  upon 
the  inner  part  of  the  eye-hds,  so  as  to  cause  a  small 
black  line  to  appear  around  the  edge.  (See  Hart- 
mann's  Hebriierinn,  Th.  ii.  p.  149,  seq.)     *R. 

EZEKIEL,  son  of  Buzi,  a  prophet  of  the  sacer- 
dotal race,  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, with  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah,  A.  M. 
3405.  He  began  his  ministry  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his  age,  according  to  the  general  account ;  but  per 
haps  in  the  thirtieth  year  after  the  covenant  was  re 
newed  with  God  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  (Ezek.  i.  1.; 
which  answers  to  the  fifth  year  of  Ezekiel's  captiv- 
ity, A.  M.  3409.  He  prophesied  twenty  years,  to  A.  M. 
3430 ;  the  fourteenth  year  after  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

When  Ezekiel  waa-a«io»g-  the  captives  on  the 
river  CheBar,  the  Lord-appeared  to  him  in  a  vision, 
on  a  throne,  borne,  hyibut- cherubim,  supported  by 
four  wheels,  and-  appointed  hirn  the  watchman  of 
his  people.  Ii£.wa8  commanded  to  shut  himself  up 
in  his  house,  and    forewarned,   that   he  should  be 
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seized,  and  bound  with  chains  as  a  madman. 
While  thus  confined,  God  commanded  him  to  delin- 
eate on  a  brick,  or  piece^qf  soft  earth,  tEe^^clty  of 
Jerusalem^TeiiegecT  and  surrounded  with  ramparts ; 
to  put  a  wall  of  iroii.  between  himself  and  the  city  ; 
and  to  continue  390^dayajimig  on  his^left  side,  anal- 
ogous to  the  iniquity  of  theluTrgdtrm  of  Israel ;  and 
40  days  on  his  rigiu  side,  to  signify  the  iniquities  of 
Judah.  These  430  days  denoted,  also,  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  its  duration,  and  the 
subsequent  captivity,  from  the  sacking  of  Jerusalem 
m  the  reign  of  Zedekiah ;  or,  rather,  in  the  fourth 
year  after  this  siege,  when  Nebuzaradan  carried 
away  the  remains  of  the  Jews  prisoners  to  Babylon, 
A.  M.  3420,  until  the  death  of  Belshazzar,  A.  M. 
3466,  according  to  Usher ;  or  reckoning  from  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  in  3416  to  3457,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Calniet's  computation,  is  the  first  year  of 
Cyrus's  reign  at  Babylon. 

Ezekiel  was  afterwards  commanded  to  make  as 
many  ioaves  of  mixed  corn  as  he  was  to  continue 
days  lying  upon  his  side,  and  to  bake  them  with  hu- 
man excrements.  (See  Dung.)  The  prophet,  express- 
ing his  reluctance  to  this,  was  permitted  to  substi- 
tute cow-dung,  signifying  hereby,  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  Jerusalem  should  be  reduced,  during  the 
siege,  to  the  necessity  of  eating  unclean  bread,  in 
small  quantity,  and  in  continual  terror.  After  this,  he 
was  to  cut  off  his  hair,  to  divide  it  into  three  parts, — 
to  burn  one  part,  to  cut  another  to  pieces  with  a 
sword,  and  to  scatter  the  rest  in  the  wind ;  hereby 
typifying  the  fate  of  the  people.  The  year  follow- 
ing, he  was  transported  in  spirit  to  Jerusalem,  and 
shown  the  abominations  and  idolatries  committed 
there ;  God  commanding  an  angel  to  mark,  as  a 
pledge  of  security,  the  penitents  in  the  city,  and  other 
angels  to  slay  those  not  marked.  Five  years  before 
the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  Lord  directed  Eze- 
kiel to  prepare  for  escape,  as  it  were  from  enemies, 
by  stealth ;  as  king  Zedekiah  should  also  do.  He 
subjoins  a  strong  invective  against  false  prophets  and 
false  prophetesses,  and  those  seduced  by  them. 

During  these  predictions  of  the  prophet  in  Meso- 
potamia, Zedekiah  king  of  Judaii  combined  with 
Egypt,  Edom,  and  neighboring  princes,  to  rebel 
against  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  Babylonian  prince 
marched  against  Jerusalem,  and  besieged  it,  A.  M. 
3414 ;  and  on  the  same  day,  Ezekiel,  who  was  two 
hundred  leagues  from  Jerusalem,  declared  the  event 
to  his  companions  in  captivity,  and  predicted  to  them 
the  ruin  of  their  metropolis.  At  this  time  the  proph- 
et's wife  dying,  God  forbade  him  to  mourn  for  her; 
and  the  people  inquiring  the  meaning  of  these  figur- 
ative actions,  Ezekiel  answered,  that  God  was  about 
to  deprive  them  of  their  temple,  city,  country,  and 
friends;  and  that  they  should  not  have  even  the  sad 
consolation  of  mourning  for  them. 

During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Ezekiel  prophesied 
against  Egypt  and  Tyre.  He  was  not  informed  that 
Jerusalem  was  taken,  till  the  fifth  day  of  the  tenth 
month,  A.  M.  3417,  about  six  months  after  the  event ; 
whence  we  may  judge,  that  he  was  at  that  time  in 
some  retired  situation  remote  from  Babylon.  In  the 
evening  of  that  day,  the  Lord  opened  the  prophet's 
mouth,  to  foretell,  that  the  remains  of  the  people 
would  be  dispersed  ;  which  happened  four  years 
after.  He  also  foretold  the  calamities  of  Sidon,  Tyre, 
Edom,  and  Ammon,  as  they  occurred  five  years  after 
vhe  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

The  siege  of  Tyre,  and  Nebuchadnezzar's  war 
igainst  Egypt,  are,  next  to  the  affairs  of  the  Jews, 


most  remarkable  in  Ezekiel's  writings.  After  theott 
melan<?holy  visions,  God  showed  him  more  consola- 
tory events  ; — the  return  from  the  captivity — the  re- 
building of  the  temple  and  city — the  restitution  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  and  Israel,  &c.  chap,  xiucvi 
xxxvii.  xxxviii.  &c. 

Jerome  is  of  opinion,  that  as  Jeremiah  prophesied  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  same  time  as  Ezekiel  did  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  the  prophecies  of  the  latter  were  sent 
to  Jerusalem,  and  those  of  the  former  into  Mesopota- 
mia, to  comfort  and  encourage  the  captive  Jews. 
It  is  said  by  Epiphanius,  that  Ezekiel  was  put  to 
death  by  the  prince  of  his  people,  because  he  exhort 
ed  him  to  leave  idolatry  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  who 
this  prince  could  be.  It  is  affirmed,  that  his  body 
was  laid  in  the  same  cave  in  which  Shem  and  Ar- 
phaxad  were  deposited,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphi^a- 
tes.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  says,  that  his  tomb  is  be- 
hind the  synagogue,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Chebar,  in  a  very  fine  vault  built  by  Jehoiachin  ; 
that  the  Jews  keep  a  lamp  always  burning  there,  and 
boast  that  they  possess  the  prophet's  work,  written 
with  his  own  hand,  whicli  they  read  every  year  on 
the  great  day  of  expiation. 

Josephus  (Antiq.  lib.  x.  cap.  6,  10.)  says,  that  Eze- 
kiel left  two  books  concerning  the  captivity  ;  that 
having  foretold  the  ruin  of  the  temple,  and  that 
Zedekiah  should  not  see  Babylon,  these  writings  were 
sent  to  Jerusalem ;  circumstances  which  we  do  not 
read  in  Ezekiel ;  but  which  seem  to  favor  the  opin- 
ion of  Jerome.  Athanasius  believed,  that  one  of  two 
books  of  Ezekiel  was  lost ;  and  Spinoza  thinks,  that 
what  we  have  of  his  writings  is  a  tragnient  only  ; 
but  there  is  no  proof  of  all  this ;  nor  do  we  know 
upon  what  authority  Josephus  made  his  assertion. 

The  writings  of  Ezekiel  ha^been  aUvays  acknowl- 
edged canonical ;  nor  was-ifr-eve+i^ disputed  that  he 
was  theix^jpkytlior.  The  Jews,  however,  say,  that  the 
Sanhedrim  deliberated  long,  whether  his  book  should 
form  part  of  the  canon.  The  great  obscurity  of 
his  prophecy,  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  was  ob- 
jected ;  and  also  what  he  says  in  chap,  xviii.  2 — 20, 
that  the  son  should  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  his  father ; 
which  was  thought  contrary  to  Moses,  who  says,  the 
Lord  visiteth  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  But  this  difficul- 
ty was  removed  by  Ananias.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  Moses  himself  says  the  same  tiling,  in  Deut 
xxiv.  16  :  "The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  fleath  for 
the  children,  neither  shall  the  children  be  put  to 
death  for  the  fathers:  every  man  shall  be  put  to 
death  for  his  own  sin." 

Ezekiel  speaks  of  a  resurrection,  (ch.  xxxviii.  1.) 
and  says  that,  having  been  conducted  [in  vision]  into 
a  field  of  bones,  the  Spirit  of  God  induced  hun  to 
prophesy  to  them,  u])on  which  they  gradually  re- 
assembled and  revived. 

EZION-GABER,  or  Ezion-geber,  a  city  of  Ara- 
bia Deserta,  on  a  gulf  of  the  Red  sea,  called  the 
Elanitic  gulf,  and  close  by  the  city  of  Elath.  The 
Israelites  came  from  Ebrona  to  Ezion-gaber  ;  and 
thence  to  the  wilderness  of  Zin.  At  this  port  Sol- 
omon equipped  hi^  fleets  for  the  voyage  to  Ophir, 
Num.  xxxiii.  35  ;  Deut.  ii.  8  ;  1  Kings  ix.  26.  See 
Elath  and  Exodus. 

EZRA,  or  EsDRAS,  the  famous  Jewish  high-priest 
and  reformer,  was  of  a  sacerdotal  family  ;  by  some 
thought  to  be  son  of  Jeraiah,  the  high-priest,  who 
was  put  to  death  at  Riblatha  by  N-ebuchadnezzar 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  ,•  butas  Calmet  thinks 
only  his  grandson,  or  great-grandson.    It  is  behevec^ 
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hat  the  first  return  of  Ezra  from  Babylon  to  Jeru- 
lalem  was  with  Zerubbahel,  in  the  beginning  of  Cy- 
ns's  reign,  A.  M.  3468,  of  which  he  himself  wrote 
he  history.  He  was  veiy  skilful  in  the  law,  and 
sealous  for  God's  service ;  and  had,  doubtless,  a 
freat  share  in  all  the  transactions  of  his  time. 

The  enemies  of  the  Jews  procured  from  the  court 
)f  Persia  an  order,  forbidding  them  to  continue  the 
ebuilding  of  the  temple,  which  they  had  resumed 
ifler  the  death  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses ;  but  this 
jrder  being  revoked  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Sarins  Hystaspes,  (A.  M.  3485,)  they  proceeded,  and 
ledicated  the  temple  in  3489,  Ezra  vi.  Ezra,  not- 
vithstanding,  returned  to  Babylon,  probably  on  some 
iffairs  of  his  nation  ;  and  in  the  seventh  year  of  Ar- 
axtTxes  Longinianus,  (A.  M.  3537,  ante  A.  D.  467,) 
vas  sent  back  to  Jerusalem,  with  letters  patent,  per- 
niiring  all  Israelites  in  his  kingdom  to  return  to 
'udea,  with  all  their  gold  and  silver,  the  vessels  of 
he  teujple,  and  also  offerings  of  the  king  and  big 
pounsellors,  to  buy  victims  for  the  sacrifices.  Arta- 
:erxes  commanded  his  treasurers  in  the  provinces  be- 
rond  the  Euphrates  to  furnish  Ezra  with  corn,  wine, 
»il,  salt,  or  money  ;  granted  immunities  to  the  priests 
ind  ministers  of  the  temple  ;  and  authorized  Ezra 
o  appoint  jud^ges  and  magistrates,  and  to  govern  and 
DStruct  those  who  returned  to  Jerusalem,  chap.  vii. 

Ezra  therefore  assembled  a  great  company  of  Is- 
aelites,  and  set  forward  for  Jerusalem.  At  the  banks 
>f  the  river  Ahava,  he  sent  to  invite  certain  priests 
ind  ministers  of  the  temple,  who  were  at  Casiphia, 
probal)ly  in  the  Caspian  mountains,)  to  return  with 
lim  ;  258  of  whom  joined  him.  He  appointed  a  sol- 
smn  day  to  [  ray  to  God  for  a  happy  journey ;  and 
;ave  an  account  of  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  which 
he  king  had  restored.  They  proceeded  on  their 
journey,  in  number  1775  men,  and  all  arrived  hap- 
»ly  in  Judea,  A.  M.  3537,  ch.  viii.  Ezra  being  in- 
brmed  that  both  priests  and  Levites,  magistrates  and 
:ommon  people,  had  married  wives  who  were  stran- 
gers and  idolaters,  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  having 
aken  his  seat  in  the  temple,  continued  absorbed 
n  grief  and  silence  till  the  evening  sacrifice.  He 
hen  put  up  prayers  tu  God  for  the  sins  of  the  people, 
:h.  ix.  A  great  multitude  having  flocked  together, 
le  engaged  the  principal  of  the  people  by  oath,  to 
«new  the  covenant  with  the  Lord,  to  dismiss  their 
trange  wives,  with  their  children,  and  directed  all 
»f  them  to  assemble,  within  three  days,  at  the  temple 
or  the  same  purpose,  and  with  the  same  eflTect,  ch. 
Ezra  had  the  principal  authority  in  Jerusalem 
ill  the  arrival  of  Nehemiah. 

In  the  second  year  of  Nehemiah's  government,  the 
wople   being  assembled  at  the   temple,  during  the 


feast  of  tabernacles,  Ezra  was  desired  to  read  the 
law,  which  he  did  from  morning  to  noon,  accompa- 
nied by  Levites,  who  stood  beside  him  in  silence. 
The  next  day  they  desired  information  from  him 
how  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  This  he 
explained  to  tliem,  and  continued  eight  days  reading 
the  law  in  the  temple,  which  was  followed  by  a  sol- 
emn renewal  of  the  covenant,  Neh.  viii.  ix. 

Josephus  says,  Ezra  was  buried  at  Jerusalem ;  but 
the  Jews  believe  that  he  died  in  Persia,  in  a  second 
journey  to  A rtaxerxes,  and  show  his  tomb  in  the  citji 
of  Zamuza.  -  He  is  said  to  have  lived  nearly  120  years 

It  is  believed  that  Ezra  was  chiefly  concerned  ij 
revising  and  arranging  the  books  of  Scripture.     Hi 
had  great  zeal  and  knowledge,  and  having  the  spin 
of  prophecy,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  took  grea 
pains  in  collecting  the  sacred  writings  and  forming 
the  present  canon.     It  is  also  thought  that  he  assist 
ed  in  compiling  both  books  of  the  Chronicles,  and 
added  in  all  the  books  what  appeared  necessary  fo) 
illustrating,  connecting,  or  completing  them.     Som» 
are  of  opinion  that  Ezra  and  Malachi  were  the  samt- 
person  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  Malachi  is  not  so  much 
a  proper  as  a  common  name, — angel  or  messenger 
of  the  Lord  ;  and  that  in  Ezra's  time,  prophets  were 
called  Malachias,  or  angels  of  the  Lord.     (See  Hag. 
i.    13.  Mai.  i.    1.)     The  fathers  have  cited  MalcLmx 
under  the  name  of  angel.     See  Mal,achi. 

There  are  four  books  in  the  Vulgate  bearing  the 
name  of  Ezra  or  Esdras ;  but  the  first  only  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  his.  This  is  certainly  the  work 
of  Ezra ;  and  in  it  he  relates  events  of  which  he  waa 
witness,  speaking  often  in  the  first  person.  The 
second  book  is  attributed  to  Nehemiah,  and  is  called 
after  him  in  the  English  translation.  It  is  admitted, 
however,  that  some  trifling  matters  have  been  added 
to  it,  which  cannot  belong  to  Nehemiah  ;  as  the 
mention  of  the  high-priest  Jaddua,  and  king  Darius, 
Neh.  xii.  22.  The  third  book  is  the  same  in  sub- 
stance as  the  first,  but  interpolated.  The  fourth 
book  is  written  with  art  enough,  as  if  Esdras  himself 
had  composed  it ;  but  the  marks  of  falsehood  are  dis- 
cernible throughout.  It  is  not  extant  in  Greek,  and 
it  never  was  in  Hebrew.  The  Jews  also  ascribe  to 
Ezra  certain  regulations,  blessings,  and  prayers ;  and 
some  speak  of  a  revelation,  a  vision  or  dream ;  but 
this  is  spurious.  They  have  an  extraordinary  esteem 
for  him ;  and  say,  if  the  law  had  not  been  given  by 
Moses,  Ezra  would  have  deserved  to  have  been  their 
legislator.  The  Mahometans  call  him  Ozair  the  son 
of  Seraiah. 

EZRI,  overseer  of  the  gardens,  or  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  farming  department  under  David,  1  ChroiL 
XX vii.  26. 
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FABLE,  a  story  destitute  of  truth.  Paul  exhorts 
Timothy  and  Titus  to  shun  profane  and  Jewish  fa- 
bles, (1  Tim.  iv.  7  ;  Tit.  i.  14.)  as  having  a  tendency 
o  seduce  men  from  the  truth.  By  these  fables  some 
mderstand  the  Gnostics'  cabalistical  interpretations 
tf  the  Old  Testament.  But  the  fathers,  generally, 
nd  after  them  most  of  the  modern  commentators, 
nterpret  them  of  the  vain  traditions  of  the  Jews, 
"Specially  concerning  meats,  and  other  things  to  be 
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abstained  from  as  unclean,  which  our  Lord  also 
styles  "  the  doctrines  of  men,"  Matt  xv.  9.  Thi« 
sense  of  the  passages  is  confirmed  by  their  context 
In  another  sense,  the  word  is  taken  to  signify  an  ap- 
ologue, or  instructive  tale,  intended  to  co  vev  truth 
under  the  concealment  of  fiction,  as  Jotham's  fable 
of  the  trees,  Judg.  ix.  7 — 12.     See  Parable. 

FACE.     The  Lord  promised  Moses,  that  his  face 
should  go  before  Israel  :  "  I  myself,"  say  the  LXX 
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but  rather  "  the  angel  of  my  face."  This,  and  the 
angel  of  his  presence,  (Isa.  Ixiii.  9.)  mean  the  Mes- 
siah.    See  Word  of  the  Lord. 

Moses  begged  of  God  to  show  him  his  face,  or  to 
manifest  his  glory.  God  replied,  "I  will  make  all 
my  goodness  pass  before  thee ;  and  I  will  proclaim 
the  name  of  the  Lord  before  thee  ; — but  thou  canst 
not  see  m}'-  face ,  for  there  shall  no  man  see  me  and 
live,"  Exod.  xxxiii.  The  persuasion  was  very 
prevalent  in  the  world,  that  no  man  could  support 
the  siglit  of  Deity,  Gen.  xvi.  13  ;  xxxii.  30;  Exod. 
XX.  1\);  xxiv.  11;  Judg.  vi.  22,  23.  We  read  in 
Numb.  xii.  8,  that  "God  spake  mouth  to  mouth 
with  Moses,  even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark 
speeches."  And  in  Numb. xiv.  14,  "The  Canaan- 
ites  have  heard  that  thou.  Lord,  art  among  this 
people,  and  seen  face  to  face."  In  Deut.  v.  4,  God 
talked  with  the  Hebrews  "face  to  face  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  fire."  All  these  phrases  are  to  be 
understood  as  intimating  that  God  manifested 
himself  to  the  Israelites ;  that  he  made  them  hear 
his  voice  as  distinctly  as  if  he  had  appeared  to 
them  face  to  face ;  not  that  they  actually  saw  him. 


The  face  of  Grod  sometimes  denotes  his  anger, 
Psal.  Ixviii.  2.  Sometimes  it  is  used  in  a  different 
■ense.  To  consider  the  face  of  any  one,  is  to  respect 
his  person,  Prov.  xxviii.  21.  The  judge  ought  to 
shut  his  eyes,  as  not  regarding  any  person  whose 
cause  comes  before  him,  and  to  open  them  only  to 
iustice.  Sometimes,  to  know  thy  face,  signifies  to 
do  a  favor,  Mai.  i.  8, 9  ;  Gen.  xix.  21.  "  I  have  accept- 
ed thee  concerning  this  thing  also."  Heb.  "  I  have 
accepted  thy  face."  To  spit  in  one's  face,  is  a  sign  of 
the  utmost  contempt,  Isa.  i.  6  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  67. 

We  have  an  expression  in  Joel  ii.  6 — "  Before  their 
approach  [the  locusts']  the  people  shall  be  much 
pained,  all  faces  shall  gather  blackness ;"  which  is  also 
adopted  by  the  prophet  Nihum,  ii.  10.  "The  heart 
melteth,  the  knees  smite  together,  much  pain  is  in  all 
loins,  and  the  faces  of  them  all  gather  blackness'*'' — 
which  sounds  uncouth  to  an  English  ear ;  but  it  is 
elucidated  by  the  following  extract  from  Ock- 
ley's  history  of  the  Saracens.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  319.) 
Mr.  Harmer  has  referred  this  blackness  to  the  effect 
of  hunger  and  thirst ;  and  Calmet  to  a  bedaubing 
of  the  face  with  aoot ;  a  proceeding  not  very  consist- 
ent with  the  hurry  of  flight,  or  the  terror  of  distress. 
"  Kumeil,  the  son  of  Ziyad,  was  a  man  of  fine  wit 
One  day,  Hejage  made  him  come  before  him,  and 
reproached  him,  because  in  such  a  garden,  and  be- 
fore such  and  such  persons,  whom  he  named  to  him, 
he  had  made  a  great  many  imprecations  against  him, 
•aying,  the  Lord  blacken  hisface^  that  is,  fil  him  with 
iham£  and  confmion ;  and  wished  that  his  neck  was 
cut  off,  and  his  blood  shed."  The  reader  will  ob- 
serve how  perfectly  this  explanation  agrees  with  the 
■ense  of  the  passages  above  quoted.  To  gather  black- 
ness is  equivalent  to  suflbring  extreme  confusion,  and 
being  overwhelmed  with  shame,  or  with  terror  and 
dismay. — Injustice  to  Kumeil,  we  ought  not  to  omit 
the  ready  turn  of  wit,  which  saved  his  Hfe.  "  It  is 
true,"  said  he,  "  I  did  say  such  words  in  such  a  gar- 
den ;  but  then  1  was  under  a  vine-arbor,  and  was 
looking  on  a  bunch  of  grapes,  that  was  not  yet  ripe  : 
and  I  wished  it  might  be  turned  black  soon  ;  that  they 
might  be  cut  off,  and  be  made  wine  of."  We  see,  in 
this  instance,  as  the  sagacious  moralist  remarks,  that 
•*  with  the  well-advised  Lb  wisdom  ;"  and  that  "  the 
loiigue  of  the  wise  is  health  ;"  that  is,  preservation 
and  safety. 

fin  both  thene  paasagea,  however,  the  Heb.  '^^'\t^c^ 
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fdri^y  does  not  signify  bladtnesSf  but  hrightnem 
eaiUy^  eomdinesiy  &c.  The  phrase  is,  therefore! 
illustrated  by  Joel  i.  10,  where  the  stars  are  said  "t( 
gather  in,  vnthdraw  their  shining;^  so  here,  men^i 
faces  are  said  "  to  gather  in,  tciVidraie  their  bright 
ness,  cheerful  expression,"  etc.  i.  e.  grow  pale  witi 
fear  before  the  judgments  of  Grod.     R. 

FAIR-HAVENS,  (Acts  xxvii.  8.)  is  called  by  Ste 
phen,  the  geographer,  "  the  fair  shore."  It  was 
probably,  an  open  kind  of  road,  not  so  much  a  port  a 
a  bay,  which  did  not  afford  more  than  good  anchor 
age  for  a  time,  on  the  south-east  part  of  Crete.  Je 
rome  and  others  speak  of  it  as  a  town  on  the  opei 
shore. 

FAITH,  a  disposition  of  mind  bv  which  we  hol< 
for  certain  the  matter  affirmed.  This  faith,  whicl 
produces  good  Works,  gives  life  to  a  righteous  man 
Rom.  i.  17 ;  Hab.  ii.  4.  It  may  be  considered,  ei 
ther  as  proceeding  from  God,  who  reveals  his  truth 
to  man  ;  or  from  man,  who  assents  to  and  obeys  th* 
truths  of  God  ;  in  both  these  senses  it  is  called  faith 
Rom.  iii.  3.   Faith  is  taken  also  for  a  firm  confidenct 


in  Grod,  by  which,  relying  on  his  promises,  we  ad 
dress  ourselves  without  hesitation  to  him,  whethe 
for  pardon  or  other  blessings,  Matt.  xvii.  20  ;  Jame 
i.  5,  6. 

Faith  is  a  reliance  on  testimony :  if  it  be  humai 
testimony,  in  reference  to  human  things,  it  is  not  en 
titled  to  reception  until  after  examination  and  con 
firmation.  Human  testimony,  in  reference  to  divint 
things,  must  also  be  scrupulously  investigated  befor 
it  be  received  and  acted  on ;  since  the  grossest  of  al 
deceptions  have  been  imposed  on  mankind  in  th^ 
name  of  God.  Nor  is  testimony,  assuming  to  be  di 
vine,  entitled  to  our  adherence  or  affection,  or  obedi 
ence,  until  after  its  character  is  proved  to  be  genuine 
and  really  from  heaven.  The  more  genuine  it  ii 
the  more  readily  will  it  undergo  and  sustain  the  tri 
al ;  and  the  more  clearly  will  its  character  appeal 
But*  after  a  testimony,  a  maxim,  or  a  command,  i 
proved  to  be  divine,  it  does  not  become  a  creatun 
so  ignorant  and  so  feeble  as  man,  to  doubt  its  possi' 
bility,  to  dispute  the  obedience  to  which  it  is  entitle<3 
or  to  question  the  beneficial  consequences  attache* 
to  it,  though  not  immediately  apparent  to  hums] 
discernment 

Faith  has  respect  to  evil  as  well  as  to  good ;  an< 
in  this  it  differs  from  hope.  Hope  wishes  for  goo< 
only  ; — no  man  hojies  for  afHictions  or  evils.  Hop« 
desires  rewards  only  ;  faith  expects  punishments  a 
well  as  rewards.  Faith  deters  from  bad  conduci 
through  fear,  no  less  than  through  desire  of  advan 
tage ;  hope  allures  through  promises  tof  blessings 
Faith  is  the  full  assurance  or  personal  conviction,  ol 
the  reahty  of  things  not  seen  ;  it  looks  backward  U 
past  ages,  as  well  as  forward  to  futurity.  Hope  look 
only  forward.  By  faith  we  believe  that  the  worh 
was  originally  created  by  God  ;  though  we  can  fom 
no  conception  of,  much  less  can  we  see,  the  matte 
out  of  which  it  was  composed.  By  faith  we  beUeve  ij 
the  existence  of  ancient  cities,  as  Babylon,  Jerusalen) 
&c.  also  of  distant  cities  and  places,  as  Rome,  Egjrpi 
&c.  also  of  persons  formerly  living,  as  Abrahare 
David,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  &c.  Faith  antici 
pates  things  never  seen  as  yet :  so  Noah,  by  faitb 
built  the  ark,  though  no  general  deluge  had  eve 
then  been  witnessed  ;  so  Moses,  actuated  by  faith  v 
the  descent  of  the  Messiah  from  Israel,  quitted  thi 
honors  and  pleasures  of  Egypt ;  and  so  every  piou 
Christian,  believing  that  what  God  has  promised  b 
is   able    to    perform,    looks  forward  with  realiziii 
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belief  in  the  existence  of  heaven  and  of  hell  ;  of  re- 
wards and  punishments  beyond  the  grave  ;  not  8U»h 
■8  are  restricted  to  this  world ;  but  such  as  coincide 
with  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  with  the  power 
tnd  wisdom  of  the  supreme  and  universal  Judge. 

Faith  is  taken  for  honesty,  fidelity  in  performing 
promises,  truth ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  applied  both 
to  Grod  and  man. 

FAITHFUL,  an  appellation  given  in  Scripture  to 
professing  Christians,  to  all  who  had  been  baptized  ; 
and  it  is  used  to  this  day  in  that  application  in  eccle- 
giastical  language.  See  1  Cor.  iv.  17 ;  Eph.  vi.  21  ; 
Col.  iv.  9  ;  1  Pet.  v.  12 ;  Acts  xvi.  1, 15 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  15  ; 
1  Tim.  V.  16.  and  many  other  passages.  The  apostle 
directs  Titus,  (chap.  i.  6.)  that  the  children  of  the 
bishops  should  be  faithful ;  no  doubt,  as  examples  to 
the  flock,  of  the  dedication  of  the  children  of  the 
clergy  to  the  most  holy  Trinity,  by  the  introductory 
ordinance  of  Christianity. 

FAMILIAR  SPIRITS,  see  Divination. 

FAMINE.  Scripture  records  several  famines  in 
Palestine,  and  the  neighboring  countries,  Gen.  xii. 
10 ;  xxvi.  1.  The  most  remarkable  one  was  that  of 
■even  years  in  Egypt,  while  Joseph  was  governor. 
It  was  distinguished  for  continuance,  extent,  and 
■everity  ;  particularly,  as  Egypt  is  one  of  the  coun- 
tries least  subject  to  such  a  calamity,  by  reason  of  its 
general  fertility.  Famine  is  sometimes  a  natural 
effect,  as  when  the  Nile  does  not  overflow  in  Egypt, 
or  rains  do  not  fall  in  Judea,  at  the  customary  sea- 
•ons,  spring  and  autumn ;  or  when  caterpillars, 
locusts,  or  other  insects,  destroy  the  fruits.  The 
prophet  Joel  notices  these  last  causes  of  famine. 
He  compares  locusts  to  a  numerous  and  terrible 
army  ravaging  the  land,  Joel  i.  Famine  was  some- 
times an  effect  of  God's  anger,  2  Kings  viii.  1,  2. 
The  prophets  fre(|uently  threaten  Israel  with  the 
iword  of  famine,  or  with  war  and  famine,  evils  that 
generally  go  together.  Amos  (viii.  11.)  threatens  an- 
other sort  of  famine :  "  I  will  send  a  famine  in  the 
land,  not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  for  water, 
but  of  hearing  the  words  of  the  Lord." 

FAN,  an  instrument  used  in  the  East  for  winnow- 
ing com.  Fans  are  of  two  kinds  ;  one  a  sort  of  fork, 
having  teeth,  with  which  they  throw  up  the  corn  to 
the  wind,  that  the  chaff"  may  be  blown  away  ;  the  oth- 
er is  formed  to  produce  wind  when  the  air  is  calm,  Isa. 
rxx.  24.  Our  Lord  is  represented  as  having  his  fan  in 
his  hand,  in  order  to  purge  his  floor.  By  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  and  the  moral  influence  which  it 
introduced,  men  are  placed  in  a  state  of  trial,  and 
the  righteous  separated  from  the  wicked.  Matt.  iii. 
12.  God's  judgments  are  compared  to  a  fan,  (Jer. 
XV.  7.)  by  these  he  subjects  nations  and  individuals  to 
the  blast  of  his  vengeance,  and  scatters  and  disperses 
them  for  their  sins.    See  Thrashing. 

FASTING  has,  in  all  ages  and  among  all  nations, 
been  practised  in  times  of  mourning,  sorrow,  and 
affliction.  It  is  in  some  sort  inspired  by  nature, 
which,  under  these  circumstances,  refuses  nourish- 
ment, and  suspends  the  cravings  of  hunger.  We 
see  no  example  of  fasting,  properly  so  called,  before 
Moses  ;  whether  the  patriarchs  had  not  observed  it, 
which  yet  is  difficult  to  believe,  since  there  were 
great  mournings  among  them,  which  are  particularly 
idescribed,  as  that  of  Abraham  for  Sarah,  and  that 
of  Jacob  for  Joseph  ;  or  whether  he  did  not  think  it 
jDecessary  to  mention  it  expressly,  is  uncertain.  It 
lappears  by  the  law,  that  devotional  fasts  for  expiation 
jOf  sins  were  common  among  the  Israelites.  Moses 
jpassed  forty  days  in  fasting  on  mount  Horeb,  (Exod. 


xxiv.  18 ;  Deiit.  x.  10.)  as  did  our  Lord  in  the  wilder 
ness,  MatL  iv.  2  ;  Luke  iv.  2.  The  Jewish  legislatoi 
enjoined  no  particular  fast ;  but  it  is  thought  that  the 
great  day  of  expiation  was  strictly  observed  as  a  fast 
Joshua  and  the  elders  of  Israel  remained  prostrate 
before  the  ark,  from  morning  until  evening,  with- 
out eating,  after  Israel  was  defeated  at  Ai,  (Josh, 
vii.  6.)  and  the  eleven  tribes  which  fought  against 
that  of  Benjamin,  did  the  same,  Judg.  xx.  26.  See 
also  1  Sam.  vii.  6;  2  Sam.  xii.  16.  The  king  of  Nin- 
eveh, terrified  by  Jonah's  preaching,  ordered  that  not 
only  men,  but  beasts  also,  should  continue  without 
eating  or  drinking ;  should  be  covered  with  sackcloth, 
and  each  after  their  manner  cry  to  the  Lord,  Jorun 
iii.  5,  6. 

The  Jews,  in  times  of  public  calamity,  appointed 
extraordinary  fasts,  and  made  even  the  children  at 
the  breast  fast.  See  Joel  ii.  16.  They  begin  the 
observance  of  their  fasts  in  the  evening  after  sunset, 
and  remain  without  eating  until  the  same  hour  the 
next  day,  or  until  the  rising  of  the  stars  ;  on  the 
great  day  of  expiation,  when  they  are  more  strictly 
obliged  to  fast,  they  continue  without  eating  for 
twenty-eight  hours.  Men  are  obliged  to  fast  from 
the  age  of  full  thirteen,  and  women  from  the  age  of 
full  eleven  years.  Children  from  the  age  of  seven 
years  fast  in  proportion  to  their  strength.  During 
this  fast,  they  not  only  abstain  from  food,  but  from 
bathing,  perfumes,  and  ointments  ;  they  go  barefoot, 
and  are  continent.  This  is  the  idea  which  the 
eastern  peoj)ie  have  generally  of  fasting ;  it  is  a  total 
abstinence  from  pleasures  of  every  kind.  The  prin- 
cipal fast-days  of  the  Jews  may  be  seen  in  the  Jew- 
ish Calendar,  at  the  end  of  the  Dictionary.  Be- 
side those  fasts,  which  are  common  to  all  Jews, 
others,  which  are  devotional,  are  practised  by  the 
most  zealous  and  pious.  The  Pharisee  says,  (Luke 
xviii.  12.)  "  I  fast  twice  a  week,"  that  is,  on  Thurs- 
day, in  memory  of  Moses'  going  up  mount  Sinai 
on  that  day ;  and  on  Monday,  in  memory  of  his 
coming  down  from  thence.  It  it  said,  that  some 
Pharisees  fasted  four  days  in  the  week ;  and  in  the 
Greek  of  Judith,  we  read,  that  she  fasted  every  day 
except  "  the  eves  of  the  sabbaths,  and  the  sabbaths  ; 
and  the  eves  of  the  new  moons,  and  the  new  moons; 
and  the  feasts  and  solemn  days  of  the  house  of 
Israel." 

It  does  not  appear  by  his  own  practice,  or  by  hiii 
commands,  that  our  Lord  instituted  any  particular 
fast.  When,  however,  the  Pharisees  reproached 
him,  that  his  disciples  did  not  fast  so  often  as  theirs, 
or  as  John  the  Baptist's,  he  replied,  "  Can  ye  make 
the  children  of  the  bride-chamber  fast,  while  the 
bridegroom  is  with  them  ?  but  the  days  will  come, 
when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away  from  them, 
and  then  shall  they  fast  in  those  days,"  Luke  v.  34, 
35.  Accordingly,  the  life  of  the  apostles  and  first 
believers  was  a  life  of  self-denials,  of  suflTerings,  aus- 
terities, and  fastings.  Paul  says,  (2  Cor.  vi.  5 ;  xL 
27.)  he  had  been,  and  still  was,  "in  hunger  and  thirst, 
in  fastings  often,"  and  he  exhorts  the  faithful  to  imi- 
tate him  in  his  patience,  in  his  watchings,  in  his 
fastings.  Ordinations  and  other  acts  of  importance 
in  the  church  were  attended  with  fasting  and  prayers. 
The  fasts  of  Wednesday  and  Friday,  called  statiooi 
in  the  Romish  church,  and  that  of  Lent,  particularly 
of  the  holy  week,  have  been  thought  to  be  of  early 
institution. 

FAT.  God  forbade  the  Hebrews  to  eat  the  ftt 
of  beasts.  "  All  the  fat  is  the  Lord's.  It  shall  be  • 
perpetual  statute  for  your  generations  tliroughout  alt 
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four  dwellinps,  that  ye  neither  eat  fat  nor  blood," 
Lev.  iii.  l(j,  17.,  Some  interpreters  take  these  words 
literally,  and  suppose  fat  as  well  as  blood  to  be  for- 
bidden. Josephus  says,  Moses  forbids  only  the  fat 
of  oxen,  goats,  sheep,  and  their  species,  which  agrees 
with  Lev.  vii.  2«3.  "Ye  shall  eat  no  manner  of  fat,  of 
•X,  or  of  sheep,  or  of  goats."  The  modern  Jews 
observe  this,  but  the  fat  of  other  sorts  of  clean  crea- 
tures ih(;y  think  is  allowed  for  use,  conformably  to 
Lev.  vii.  24.  Others  maintain,  that  the  law,  which 
forbids  the  use  of  fat,  should  be  restricted  to  fat  sep- 
arated from  tlie  flesh ;  such  as  that  which  covers  the 
kidneys  and  intestines  ;  and  this  only  in  the  case  of 
its  being  offered  in  sacrifice  ;  which  is  confirmed 
by  Lev.  vii.  25. 

Fat,  in  the  Hebrew  idiom,  signifies,  not  only  that 
of  beasts,  but  the  rich  or  prime  part  of  otlier  things. 
"  He  should  have  fed  them  also  with  the  fat  [Eiig. 
trans.  Jinest]  of  wheat,"  Ps.  Ixxxi.  16 ;  cxlvii.  14. 
Fat  expresses  also  the  source  of  cojupassion  or  mer- 
cy. As  the  bowels  are  stirred  at  the  recital  of  mis- 
fortune, or  at  the  view  of  melancholy  and  afflicted 
objects,  it  has  been  thought  that  sensibility  resided 
principally  in  the  bowels,  which  are  commonly  fat. 
The  Psalmist  reproaches  the  wicked  with  shutting 
up  their  bowels,  feeling  no  compassion  at  the  sight 
of  his  extreme  grief  "  Mine  enemies  compass  me 
about,  they  are  enclosed  in  their  own  fat,"  Psalm  xvii. 
9, 10.  In  another  passage  he  says,  they  sinned  with 
affectation,  almost  like  Jeshurun,  who,  when  waxed 
fat,  kicked,  and  forgot  God  which  made  hiin, 
Deut.  xxxii.  15.  "  The  fat  of  the  earth,"  implies  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  land,  Gen.  xxxvii.  28.  Fat  denotes 
abundance  of  good  things.  Job  xxxvi.  16  ;  Psalm  Ixiii. 
5  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  14. 

FATHER.  This  word  is  often  taken  in  Scrip- 
ture for  grandfather,  great-grandfather,  or  the  founder 
of  a  family,  how  remote  soever.  So  the  Jews  call 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  their  fathers.  Christ 
is  called  son  of  David,  though  David  was  many 
generations  distant  from  him.  l^y  father  is  likewise 
understood  tlie  institutor,  the  original  practiscr,  or 
master,  of  a  certain  profession.  Jabal  was  "  father 
of  such  {IS  dwell  in  tents,  and  such  as  have  cattle." 
Jubal  was  "father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and 
organ,"  or  flute,  &c.  Gen.  iv.  20,  21.  Hurain  is  call- 
ed father  V)y  the  king  of  Tyre  ;  (2  Chron.  ii.  13.)  and 
(2  Chron.  iv.  16.)  even  to  Solomon,  because  he  was 
the  princi[)al  workman,  and  chief  director  of  their 
undertakings.  Father '\s  a  term  of  respect  given  by 
inferiors  to  superiors,  and  by  servants  to  their  mas- 
ters. The  principal  [)roj)hets  were  considered  as 
fathers  of  the  younger,  who  were  their  disciples; 
"sons  of  the  {)rophets,"  2  Kings  ii.  12  ;  v.  13;  vi.  21. 
Jose[)h  says,  that  God  had  made  him  "a  father  to 
Pharaoh,"  had  given  him  great  authority  in  that 
prince's  kingdom  :  that  Pharaoh  looked  on  him  us 
his  father,  and  had  given  him  the  government  of  his 
house  and  dominions, — Grand  Vizier.  Rechab, 
the  founder  of  the  Rechabites,  is  called  their  father, 
Jer.  xxxv.  6.  A  man  is  said  to  be  a  father  to  the 
poor  and  orphans,  when  he  supplies  their  necessities 
and  sympathizes  with  their  miseries,  as  a  father 
would  do  towards  them,  Job  xxix.  16.  God  declares 
himself  to  be  the  father  of  the  fatherless,  and  the 
judge  of  the  widow  ;  (Psalm  lx\'iii.  5.)  and  he  is  fre- 
quently called  heavenly  father,  and  simply,  father ; 
eminently,  the  father,  creator,  preserver,  and  protec- 
tor of  all,  especi.nlly  of  those  who  invoke  him,  and 
serve  him.     See  Deut.  xxxii.  6. 

Since  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  we  have  a  new 


right  to  call  God  our  father,  by  reason  of  the  adop- 
tion and  filiation  which  he  has  merited  for  us,  by 
clothing  himself  in  our  humanity,  and  purchasing  ua 
by  his  death ;  "  Ye  have  received  the  spirit  of  adop- 
tion, whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father.  The  spirit 
itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God,"  Rom.  viii.  15,  16.  The  devil  ii 
called  the  father  of  the  wicked,  and  the  father  of 
lies,  John  viii.  44.  He  deceived  Eve  and  Adam  ;  he 
introduced  sin  and  falsehood  ;  he  inspires  his  follow- 
ers with  his  spirit  and  sentiments.  The  prophets 
reproach  the  wicked  Jews  with  calling  idols,  "my 
father,"  Jer.  ii.  27.  They  said  so  in  effect,  if  not  in 
words,  since  they  adored  them  as  gods.  The  hea- 
then gave  the  name  father  to  several  of  their  divini- 
ties ; — as  to  Jupiter,  "  father  of  gods  and  men ;" 
father  Jove,  &c.  and  to  Bacchus,  Ldber  Pater,  &c. 
These  appellations  the  idolatrous  Jews  repeated  and 
hnitated.  The  father  of  Sicheni,  the  father  of  Teko- 
ah,  the  father  of  Bethlehem,  &c.  signify  the  chief 
person  who  inhabited  these  cities;  or  he  who  buih 
or  rebuilt  them.  To  be  gathered  to  their  fathers,  to 
sleep  with  their  fathers,  are  common  expressions, 
signifying  death  ;  and  perhaps  referring  to  interment 
in  the  same  sepulchre.  Christ  is  called,  (Isa.  ix.  6.) 
"  the  everlasting  father,"  because  by  him,  says  Cal- 
met,  we  are  begotten  in  God  for  eternity  ;  he  procures 
life  eternal  to  us,  by  adopting  us  to  be  sons  of  God, 
and  by  the  communication  of  his  merits.  The  ex- 
pression, however,  is,  "  father  of  the  everlasting  (the 
Gospel)  age."  Our  Lord  (Matt,  xxiii.  9.)  forbids  ui 
to  call  any  man  "  master,"  because  we  have  one  in 
heaven.  Rather,  to  call  no  man  father,  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  sons  of  the  prophets  called  their  teacher 
father ;  to  follow  no  earthly  leader  ;  to  follow  blindly 
the  dictates  of  no  man,  however  eminent  or  digni- 
fied;  but  to  obey  God  only.  Not  that  we  should 
abandon,  or  despise,  earthly  fathers ;  God  requires 
us  to  honor  that  relation  ;  but,  when  the  glory  of 
God,  or  our  salvation,  is  at  stake,  if  our  fathers  or 
our  mothers  are  obstacles,  we  should  say  to  them, 
"We  know  you  not;"  and  to  God,  "Doubtless  thou, 
art  oiu-  father,  though  Abraham  be  ignorant  of  us, 
and  Israel  acknowledge  us  not :  thou,  O  Lord,  art 
our  father,  our  redeemer,"  Isaiah  Ixiii.  16.  Adam  is 
the  father  of  the  living ;  Al)raham  is  the  father  of  the 
faitlifiil ;  called  also  the  father  of  many  nations,  be- 
cause many  people  sprung  from  him  ;  as  the  Jews, 
Islmiaelites,  E«loniites,  Arabs,  <fec. 

FEAR,  a  painful  apprehension  of  danger.  In 
the  Scriptures,  when  spoken  of  as  exercised  towards 
God,  or  in  a  religious  sense,  it  means  rather  reyereme, 
veneration.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  the  object  of 
fear ;  as  the  fear  of  Isaac,  that  is,  the  God  whom 
Issac  feared.  Gen.  xxxi.  42.  God  says  that  he  would 
send  his  fear  before  his  people,  to  terrify  and  destroy 
the  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  Job  (vi.  4.)  speaks  of 
the  terrors  of  God,  as  set  in  array  against  him;  and 
the  Psalmist,  (Ixxxviii.  15.)  that  he  had  suffered  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord  with  a  troubled  mind.  The  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  ;  (Ps.  cxi.  10.) 
and  to  fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments,  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man,  Eccl.  xii.  13.  It  deserves  notice, 
that  true  religion  is  more  frequently  described  as  the 
fear  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  than  in  the  New  ; 
one  reason  of  which  might  be  the  temporal  sanctions 
annexed  to  the  sovereignty  of  God,  as  it  respected 
the  nation  of  the  Jews ;  and  which,  under  the  Gos- 
pel, are  not  applicable  to  all  nations  of  the  earth  to 
whom  the  Gospel  is  sent,  and  to  whom  the  most 
wonderful  and  supreme  instance  of  divine  love  is 
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aow  re\  ealed.  We  read,  that  "  God  is  love,"  and  to 
be  loved ;  not  that  God  is  fear,  and  to  he  feared,  or 
dreaded  ;  though  we  read  of  godly  fear  (Heb.  xii. 
28.)  and  of  the  fear  of  (Jod,  as  showing  itself  in  re- 
ciprocal affection  between  Christian  brethren,  2 
Cor.  vii.  1  ;  Eph.  v.  21.  Compare  Rom.  viii.  15 ; 
2  Tim.  i.  7. 

FEASTS.  God  a{)pointed  several  festivals  among 
the  Jews:  (1.)  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  great 
events  wrought  in  favor  of  them:  the  Sabbath  com- 
memorated the  creation  of  the  world ;  the  Passover, 
the  departure  out  of  Egypt ;  the  Pentecost,  the 
law  given  at  Sinai,  «fec.  (2.)  To  keep  them  stead- 
fast to  their  religion,  by  the  view  of  ceremonies,  and 
the  majesty  of  divine  service.  (3.)  To  procure  them 
jertain  pleasures  and  allowable  times  of  rest ;  their 
festivals  being  accompanied  with  rejoicings,  feasts, 
md  innocent  diversions.  (4.)  To  give  them  instruc- 
ion;  for  in  their  religious  assembhes  the  law  of 
jrod  was  read  and  explained.  (5.)  To  renew  the 
icquaintance,  correspondence,  and  friendship,  of 
heir  tribes  and  famihes,  which,  coming  from  distant 
owns  in  the  country,  met  three  times  a  year,  in  the 
loly  city.  For  a  description  of  these  feasts,  see  Sab- 
JATH,  Jubilee,  Passover,  Pentecost,  Trumpets, 
MlooN,  Expiation,    Tabernacles,    Purim,    Ded- 

CATION. 

Of  the  three  great  feasts  of  the  year,  (the  Passover, 
*entecost,  and  that  of  Tabernacles,)  the  octave,  or 
he  eighth  day,  was  a  day  of  rest  as  much  as  the 
estival  itself;  and  all  the  males  of  the  nation 
rere  obliged  to  visit  the  temple.  But  the  law  did 
lot  require  them  to  continue  there  during  the  whole 
•ctave;  except  in  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  when 
hey  seemed  to  be  obliged  to  be  present  for  the 
irhole  seven  days. 

In  the  Christian  church  we  have  no  festival  that 
learly  appeai-s  to  have  been  instituted  by  our  Sa- 
iour,  or  his  apostles  ;  but  as  we  commemorate  his 
•assion  as  often  as  we  celebrate  his  supper,  he  has 
ereby  seemed  to  institute  a  perpetual  feast.  Chris- 
lans  have  always  celebrated  the  memoiy  of  his 
esurrection  on  every  Sunday.  We  see  from  Rev.  i. 
0.  that  it  was  commonly  called  "  the  Lord's  day ;" 
nd  Barnabas,  Ignatius,  Justin,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian, 
nd  Origen,  say,  we  celebrate  the  eighth  day  with  joy, 
ecause  on  that  day  Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the  dead. 
t  appears  from  Scripture,  that  after  the  promulga- 
on  of  the  Gospel,  the  apostles  and  Jewish  Christians 
|ept  the  Jewish  feasts  ;  but  these,  being  national,  did 
,ot  concern  other  nations  ;  nor  could  other  nations 
ome  from  their  distant  residences  to  attend  them  at 
erusalem.  But,  so  early  as  we  can  trace,  and  cer- 
linly  as  early  as  the  second  century,  the  Gentile 
'hristians  kept  certain  feasts,  analogous  to  those  of 
le  Jewish  Passover  and  Pentecost ; — that  is  to  say, 
laster,  or  rather  the  Pascha,  on  which  was  commem- 
;rated  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ;  and  Whit- 
Ijntide,  on  which  was  commemorated  the  descent  of 
|ie  Holy  Spirit.  This  was  a  favorite  time  for  re- 
jeiving  baptism  ;  and  the  white  robes  then  worn  by 
le  new  converts,  gave  name  to  the  season.  Some 
lave  thought  that  Easter  w^as  kept  in  the  Christian 
linse,  by  the  apostles ;  and  that  it  is  referred  to  in 
Cor.  V.  8.  As  no  Jewish  feast  fell  about  Christmas, 
lere  is  no  probability  of  any  substitution  in  this  fes- 
ral,  as  in  the  others. 

We  sometimes  read  of  the  governor  or  master  of 
le  feast.  He  gave  directions  to  the  servants,  and 
iperintended  ever}'  thing  as  he  thought  proper. 
le  tasted  the  wine,  and  distributed  it  to  the  guests. 


The  author  of  Ecclesiasticus  thus  describes  his  oflSc© 
(chap,  xxxii.  1,  2.)  "If  thou  be  made  the  master  of  a 
feast,  lift  not  thyself  up,  but  be  among  them  as  one 
of  the  rest ;  take  diligent  care  of  them,   and  so  sit 
down.     And  when  thou  hast  done  all  thy  office,  take 
thy  place,  that  thou  mayest  be  merry  with  them,  and 
receive  a  crown  for  the  well -ordering  of  the  feast." 
This  office  is  mentioned  in  John  ii.  8,  9,  upon  which 
Theophylact  has  a  good    remark:    "That  no  one 
might  suspect  their  taste  was   vitiated,  by   having 
drunk  to  excess,  so  as  not  to  know  water  from  wine, 
our  Saviour  orders  it  to  be  first  carried  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  feast,  who  certainly  was  sober  ;  for  those 
who  on  these  occasions  are  intrusted  with  this  office, 
observe  the  strictest  sobriety,  that  they  may  be  able 
properly  to  regulate  the  whole." 
FEASTS  OF  LOVE,  see  Agap^. 
FEET,  see  Foot. 
FELIX,  see  Claudius  III. 

FENCE.  The  Hebrews  use  two  terms  to  denote 
a  fence  of  different  kinds  ;  -y^^gadir^  or  mij,  gedirah, 
and  T^DWiz,  mesiLcdh.  According  to  Viiringa,  the  latter 
denotes  the  outer  thorny  fence  of  the  vineyard ;  and 
the  former,  the  inner  wall  of  stones  surrounding  it. 
The  chief  use  of  the  former  was  to  keep  off  men,  and 
of  the  latter,  to  keep  off  beasts ;  not  only  from  gar- 
dens, vineyards,  &c.  but  also  from  the  flocks  at  night. 
See  Prov.  xv.  19;  xxiv.  31.  From  this  root  the 
Phoenicians  called  any  enclosed  place  guddir,  and 
particularly  gave  this  name  to  their  settlement  in  the 
south-western  coast  of  Spain,  which  the  Greeks 
from  them  called  FuihiQu^  the  Romans,  Gades,  and 
the  moderns,  Cadiz.  In  Ezek.  xiii.  5,  xxii.  30.  gader 
appears  to  denote  the  fortifications  of  a  city  ;  and  in 
Ps.  Ixii.  3.  the  wicked  are  compared  to  a  totierin? 
fence,  and  bowing  wall ;  i.  e.  their  destruction  comes 
suddenly  upon  them.  Fenced  cities  were  such  as 
were  walled  or  fortified. 

FERRET,  a  sort  of  weasel,  which  Moses  declares 
to  be  unclean.  Lev.  xi.  30.  The  Greek  invYaXi'i,  is 
composed  of  mtt5,  a  rat,  and  gale,  a  weasel,  because 
this  animal  has  something  of  both.  The  Hebrew 
npjN,  anaca,  [Eng.  trans,  ferret,]  is  by  some  translated 
hedgehog,  by  others  leech  or  salamander ;  by  Bochart, 
lizard.     It  was  most  probably  a  species  of  hzard. 

FESTUS,  PORTIUS,  succeeded  Felix  in  the 
government  of  Judea,  A.  1).  58.  To  oblige  the  Jews, 
Felix,  when  he  resigned  his  government,  left  Paul  in 
bonds  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  (Acts  xxiv.  27.)  and 
when  Festus  arrived,  he  was  entreated  by  the  prin 
cipal  Jews  to  condemn  the  apostle,  or  to  order  him 
up  to  Jerusalem ;  they  having  conspired  to  assassi- 
nate him  in  the  way.  Festus,  however,  answered, 
that  it  was  not  customary  with  the  Romans  to  con- 
demn any  man  without  hearing  him ;  and  promised 
to  hear  their  accusations  at  Caesarea.  But  Paul  ap- 
pealed to  Caesar ;  and  so  secured  himself  from  the 
prosecution  of  the  Jews,  and  the  intentions  of  Fes- 
tus. Finding  how  much  robbing  abounded  in  Judea, 
Festus  very  dihgently  pursued  the  thieves ;  and  he 
also  suppressed  a  magician,  who  drew  the  people 
after  him  into  the  desert.  He  died  in  Judea,  A.  D. 
62,  and  Albinus  succeeded  him. 
FIELD,  see  Furrows. 

FIG.  The  fig-tree  is  very  common  in  Palestine 
and  the  East ;  and  flourishes  with  the  greatest  luxu- 
riance in  those  barren  and  stony  situations,  where 
little  else  will  grow.  Figs  are  of  two  sorts,  the 
"  boccore"  and  the  "  kermouse."  The  black  and  white 
boccore,  or  early  fig,  is  produced  in  June,  though 
the  kermouse,  the  fig  properly  so  called,  which  \m 
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preserved,  €ind  made  up  into  cakes,  is  rarely  ripe  be- 
fore August,  There  is  also  a  long  dark-colored  ker- 
mouse,  that  soiMetinies  bangs  u[)on  the  trees  all 
winter.  For  these  figs  generally  hang  a  long  time 
upon  the  tree  before  they  fall  off;  whereas  the  boc- 
cores  drop  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  and,  according  to 
the  beautiful  allusion  of  the  prophet  Nahum,  "fall 
into  the  tnouth  of  the  eater,  upon  being  shaken,"  ch. 
iii.  12.  Dr.  Shaw,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
information,  remarks,  that  these  trees  do  not  proper- 
ly blossom,  or  send  out  flowers,  as  we  render  nncn, 
Hab.  iii.  17.  They  may  rather  be  said  to  shoot  out 
their  fruit,  which  they  do  like  so  many  little  buttons, 
with  their  flowers,  small  and  imperfect  as  they  are, 
enclosed  within  them. 

When  this  intelligent  traveller  visited  Palestine,  in 
the  latter  end  of  March,  the  boccore  was  far  from 
being  in  a  state  of  maturity ;  for,  in  the  Scripture 
expression,  "the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet,"  {Matt.  xi. 
13.)  or  not  till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  June.  The 
"time"  here  mentioned,  is  supposed  by  some  authors, 
Quoted  by  F.  Clusius,  in  his  Hierobotanicon,  to  be  the 
third  year,  in  which  the  fruit  of  a  particular  kind  of 
fig-tree  is  said  to  come  to  perfection.  But  this  spe- 
cies, if  there  be  any  such,  needs  to  be  further  known 
and  described,  before  any  argument  can  be  founded 
upon  it  Dionysius  Syrus,  as  he  is  translated  by  Dr. 
Loflus,  is  more  to  the  purpose  :  "  it  was  not  the  time 
of  figs,"  he  remarks,  because  it  was  the  month 
Nisan,  when  trees  yielded  blossoms,  q^d  not  fruit. 
It  frequently  happens  in  Barbary,  however,  and  it 
need  not  be  doubted  in  the  warmer  climate  of  Pales- 
tine, that,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  preceding 
season,  some  of  the  more  forward  and  vigorous  trees 
will  now  and  then  yield  a  few  ripe  figs,  six  weeks  or 
more  before  the  full  season.  Something  like  this 
may  be  aUuded  to  by  the  prophet  Hosea,  when  he 
says,  he  "  saw  their  fathers  as  the  first-ripe  in  the 
fig-tree  at  her  first  time  ;"  (ch.  ix.  10.)  and  by  Isaiah, 
who,  speaking  of  the  beauty  of  Samaria,  and  her 
rapid  declension,  says,  she  "shall  be  a  fading fiower, 
and  as  the  hasty  fruit  before  the  summer;  which, 
when  he  that  looketh  upon  it  seeth,  while  it  is  yet  in 
his  hand,  he  eateth  it  up,"  ch.  xxviii.  4. 

When  the  boccore  draws  near  to  perfection,  then 
the  kermouse,  the  summer  fig,  or  caricse,  begin  to  be 
formed,  though  they  rarely  ripen  before  August;  at 
which  time  there  appears  a  third  crop,  or  the  winter 
fig,  as  it  may  be  called.  This  is  usually  of  a  much 
longer  shape  and  darker  complexion  than  the  ker- 
mouse, hanging  and  ripening  on  the  tree,  even  after 
the  leaves  are  shed  ;  and,  provided  the  winter  proves 
mild  and  temperate,  is  gathered  as  a  delicious  morsel 
in  the  spring.  We  learn  from  Pliny,  that  the  fig-tree 
was  bifera,  or  bore  two  crops  of  figs,  namely,  the 
boccore,  as  we  may  imagine,  and  the  kermouse  ; 
though  what  he  relates  afterwards,  should  intimate 
that  there  was  also  a  winter  crop.  "  Seri  fructus  per 
hiemem  in  arbore  manent,  et  aestate  inter  novas  fron- 
des  et  folia  maturescunt."  "Ficus  alterum  edit 
fructum,"  says  Columella,  "et  in  hiemem  seram  dif- 
feret  maturitatem."  It  is  well  known,  that  the  fruit 
of  these  prolific  trees  always  precedes  the  leaves ; 
and  consequently,  when  our  Saviour  saw  one  of  them 
in  fidl  vigor  having  leaves,  (Mark  xi.  13.)  he  might, 
according  to  the  common  course  of  nature,  very 
justly  "look  for  fruit;"  and  haply  find  some  boc- 
cores,  if  not  some  winter  figs  likewise,  upon  it.  But 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the  narrative  of  this 
transaction,  will  not  allow  of  its  dismission  in  this 
sum  Diary  manner. 


Mr.  Taylor  conjectures  thai  diis  tree  was  the  syc^ 
more,  which  bears  fruit  several  times  in  the  year 
without  observing  any  certain  seasons,  so  that  a  per 
son  cannot  determine,  without  a  close  inspection 
whether  it  has  fruit  or  not.  But,  to  say  nothing 
against  the  authority  by  which  the  ovxfj  is  here  pro 
posed  to  be  rendered  "a  sycamore,"  which  has  it 
own  proper  appellation,  avKofiwota,  (Luke  xix.  4. 
the  assumption  seems  inadequate  to  account  for  th< 
malediction  which  was  levelled  against  it ;  because  i 
is  plain  that  such  a  tree  might  at  that  time  have  beer 
destitute  of  fruit,  and  yet  by  no  means  be  barren 
Dr.  Shaw's  conjecture,  therefore,  seems  to  be  th< 
most  satisfactory;  namely,  that  as  the  fig  alwayt 
puts  forth  the  fruit  before  its  leaves,  and  this  was  no 
the  season  for  figs,  (rather  fig  harvest,  for  so  th< 
words  xaii)6g  ovx(7>v  import,  our  Saviour  was  justifiec 
in  expecting  to  meet  with  some  on  the  tree.  As  Mr 
Bloomfield  remarks,  The  whole  difficulty  resub 
from  the  connection  of  the  two  last  clauses  of  the 
13th  verse:  "And  when  he  came  to  it  he  founr 
nothing  but  leaves — for  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet ;' 
for  the  declaration,  it  was  not  yet  fig  harvest,  canno 
be  (as  the  order  of  the  words  seems  to  import)  the 
reason  why  there  was  nothing  but  leaves  on  th« 
tree  ;  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fig  is  of  tha 
tribe  of  vegetables  on  which  the  fruit  appears  befon 
the  leaf.  Certainly  fruit,  says  Mr.  Wiston,  might  b( 
expected  of  a  tree  whose  leaves  were  distinguishec 
afar  off,  and  whose  fruit,  if  it  bore  any,  preceded  the 
leaves.  If  the  words  had  been,  "  he  found  nothinj 
but  green  figs,  for  it  was  not  the  time  of  ripe  fruit, 
says  Campbell,  we  should  have  justly  concluded  tha 
the  latter  clause  was  meant  as  the  reason  of  what  it 
affirmed  in  the  former,  but  as  they  stand,  they  do  no 
admit  this  interpretation.  All  will  be  clear,  however 
if  we  consider,  with  the  writer  above  referred  to,  tha 
the  former  of  these  clauses  is  parenthetical,  and  admi 
such  a  son  of  tiajedio  as  is  not  unfrequent  in  the 
ancient  languages.  Tlie  sense  of  the  passage  wil 
then  be  as  follows :  "  He  came  to  see  if  he  migh 
find  any  thing  thereon ;  (for  it  was  not  yet  the  time 
to  gather  figs ;)  but  he  found  leaves  only ;  and  hf 
said,"  &c.  Similar  inversions  and  trajections  have 
been  pointed  out  by  commentators  in  various  othei 
parts  of  the  New  and  Old  Testaments,  and  Camp 
bell  particularly  notices  one  in  this  very  Gospel 
(chap.  xvi.  3,  4.)  "  They  said.  Who  shall  roll  us  away 
the  stone  ?  and  when  they  looked,  the  stone  wa* 
rolled  away,  for  it  was  very  great" — that  is,  "They 
said.  Who  shall  roll  us  away  the  stone ;  for  it  wai 
very  great." 

[The  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  is  one  of  the  delicacies  ol 
the  East ;  and  is  of  course  very  oflen  spoken  of  ic 
Scripture.  Dried  figs  are  probably  like  those  which 
are  brought  to  our  own  country  ;  sometimes,  how 
ever,  they  are  dried  on  a  string.  We  likewise  read 
of  cakes  of  figs,  (nSan)  1  Sam.  xxv.  18  ;  1  Chron.  xii, 
40.  2  Kings  xx.  7.  These  were  probably  formed  by 
pressing  the  fruit  forcibly  into  baskets  or  other  ves- 
sels, so  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  sohd  cake  or  lump. 
In  this  way  dates  are  still  prepared  in  Arabia.  Ie 
Djedda,  Burckhardt  remarks,  (Travels  in  Arabia,  p. 
29.)  are  "eight  date-sellers;  at  the  end  of  June  the 
new  fruit  comes  in ;  this  lasts  two  months,  aflei 
which,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  date-paste, 
called  adjoue,  is  sold.  This  is  formed  by  pressing 
the  dates,  when  fully  ripe,  into  large  baskets,  so  forci 
bly  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  hard,  solid  paste  or  cake, 
each  basket  weighing  usually  about  two  hundred 
weight ;  in  the  market,  it  is  cut  out  of  the  basket,  and 
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told  by  the  pound."  He  detscribes  also  Bmaller  bas- 
kets, weigliing  about  ten  pounds  each.  See  under 
pLAeoN.     R. 

FIGURES,  see  Types. 

To  FIND,  to  meet  vrith,  is  used  sometimes  for  to 
Bttack,  to  surprise  one's  enemies,  to  light  on  them 
■iiddenly,  &c.  so  Anah  "found  the  Emim,"  Gen. 
xxxvi.  24.  (See  Emih.)  ,  So  the  verb  to  find  is  used 
in  Judg.  i.  5.  "They  found  Adonibezek  in  Bezek  ;" 
that  is,  they  attacked  him  there.  The  Philistine 
archers  found  king  Saul ;  they  reached  him,  hit  him, 
1  Sam.  xxxi.  8.  See  also  1  Kings  xiii.  24.  It  is  said 
of  a  man  smitten  by  God,  that  he  is  no  more  found  ; 
he  has  disappeared.  Comp.  Psalm  xxvii.  10 ;  Job 
vii.  10 ;  XX.  9.  To  find  favor  in  the  sight  of  any 
one,  is  an  expressive  form  of  speech  common  in 
Scripture. 

FINGER.  The^rifi-cr  of  God  denotes  his  power, 
his  operation.  Pharaon's  magicians  discovered  the 
finger  of  God  in  some  of  the  miracles  of  Moses,  Ex- 
odus viii.  19.  That  legislator  gave  the  tables  writ- 
ten with  the  finger  of  Gml  to  the  Hebrews,  Exod. 
xxxi.  18.  The  heavens  were  the  work  of  God's 
fingers.  Psalm  viii.  3.  Our  Lord  says,  he  casts  out 
devils  with  the  finger  of  God  ;  meaning,  perhaps,  by 
his  authority,  Luke  xi.  20.  To  put  forth  one's  finger, 
ii  a  bantering  gesture.  If  thou  take  away  from  the 
midst  of  thee  the  chain  or  yoke  wherewith  thou 
overwhelmest  thy  creditors,  and  forbear  pointing  at 
them,  and  using  jeering  and  insulting  gestures,  Isaiah 
lix.  8.  Some  take  this  for  a  menacing  gesture,  as 
Nicanor  stretched  owt  his  hand  against  the  temple, 
threatening  to  burn  it,  2  Mac.  xiv.  33. 

FIR,  an  evergreen  tree,  of  beautiful  appearance, 
whose  lofty  height  and  dense  foliage  afford  a  spa- 
cious shelter  and  shade.  It  is  worth  observing,  on 
the  Heb.  c^n^,  berosh,  how  contradictorily  the  LXX 
have  rendered  it,  for  want  of  established  principles 
of  natural  history — cypress,  fir ^  myrtle,  juniper.  The 
Chaldee  reads  fir  constantly  ;  and  it  is  likely  this 
translator  should  be  quite  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject  as  any  foreigner.  The  Hebrew  word 
seems,  however,  to  mean  the  cypress ;  or  possibly  an 
evergreen  tree  in  general. 

In  2  Sam.  vi.  5,  it  is  said,  that  "  David  and  all  the 
house  of  Israel  played  before  the  Lord  on  all  manner 
of  instruments  made  of  fir-wood,"  &c.  Mr.  Taylor 
inclines  to  think  that  the  word  beroshim  in  this  pas- 
sage, may  express  some  instrument  of  music,  rather 
than  the  wood  of  which  such  instrument  was  made  ; 
but  with  his  usual  candor,  he  gives  the  following 
passage  from  Dr.  Burney's  history  of  music  :  "  This 
species  of  wood,  so  soft  in  its  nature  and  sonorous  in 
its  eflfects,  seems  to  have  been  preferred  by  the  an- 
cients, as  well  as  the  moderns,  to  every  other  kind, 
for  the  construction  of  musical  instruments,  particu- 
larly the  bellies  of  them,  on  which  their  tone  chiefly 
depends.  Those  of  the  harp,  lute,  guitar,  harpsichord, 
and  violin,  in  present  use,  are  constantly  made  of 
fir-wood." 

I.  FIRE  is  often  a  symbol  of  the  Deity,  Deut.  iv.  24. 
He  appeared  to  Moses,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  John,  in 
the  midst  of  fire  ;  the  Psalmist  describes  his  chariot 
as  a  flame,  (Psal.  xviii.  9,  10.)  and  Daniel  says  (vii. 
10.)  that  a  fiery  stream  issued  from  before  him.  Fire 
is  a  common  symbol  of  God's  vengeance,  also ;  and 
the  eflTects  of  his  wrath,  as  war,  famine,  and  other 
scourges,  are  compared  to  fire.  Fire  frpm  heaven 
fell  on  victims  sacrificed  to  the  Lord,  as  a  mark  of 
Approbation ;  but  when  Abraham  made  a  covenant 
with  the  Lord,  a  fire  passed  between  the  divided 


pieces  of  the   sacrifices.      This  wa«   probably  th«* 
Shekinah. 

A  perpetual  fire  waa  kept  up  in  the  temple,  on  th« 
altar  of  burnt-sacrifices,  by  burning  wood  continually 
on  it  In  addition  to  this  fire,  there  were  several 
kitchens  in  the  temple,  where  the  provisions  of  the 
priests  and  the  peace-ofl^erings  were  dressed. 

The  Son  of  God  says,  that  he  had  brought  fire  on 
the  earth,  and  desired  nothing  more  than  to  have  it 
kindled  ;  (^Luke  xii.  49.)  that  is,  to  subject  the  land  of 
Judea  to  judgments,  in  consequence  of  its  wicked- 
ness; part  of  which  was  already  begun  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  Romans.  The  sword  of  this  people 
would  complete  the  punishment.  He  came  to  bap- 
tize with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,(Matt.iii.ll.)and 
to  verify  thisprediction,  the  Holy  Ghost  descended 
on  l)is  disciples  in  the  form  of  tongues  of  fire,  Acts 
ii.  3. 

Fire  will  one  day  consume  this  world,  according 
to  Peter,  2  Epist.  iii.  7,  12.  The  heathen  had  some 
knowledge  of  this ;  whether  they  received  it  from 
the  Hebrews,  or  from  the  sacred  writings ;  from  tra- 
dition, or  from  reasoning,  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
elements  and  the  actual  state  of  the  earth,  we  know 
not.  Josephus  speaks  of  an  ancient  tradition,  that 
before  the  deluge  the  sons  of  Seth  had  learned  from 
Adam  that  the  world  would  be  destroyed  first  by 
water,  afterwards  by  fire.  Heraclitus  held,  that  after 
it  had  passed  through  the  flames,  it  would  receive  a 
new  birth  amidst  the  fire  ;  the  Stoics  maintained  the 
same ;  and  Cicero  particularly  notices  it  in  his  book 
De  Nat.  Deorum,  (lib.  ii.)  as  does  Ovid,  (Met.  lib.  i.\ 

The  Chaldeans,  Persians,  and  some  other  people 
of  the  East,  adored  fire  ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that 
Abraham  was  thrown  into  a  fire,  because  he  refused 
to  worship  this  element.  See  Zoroaster,  Abra- 
ham. 

Few  things  are  more  shocking  to  humanity  than 
the  custom  of  which  such  frequent  mention  is  made 
in  Scripture,  of  making  children  pass  through  fire  in 
honor  of  Moloch  ;  a  custom,  the  antiquity  of  which 
appears  from  its  having  been  repeatedly  forbidden 
by  Moses,  as  Lev.  xviii.  21,  and,  at  length,  in  chap. 
XX.  1 — 5.  where  the  expressions  are  very  strong,  of 
"giving  his  seed  to  Moloch."  This  cruelty,  one 
would  hope,  was  confined  to  the  strangers  in  Israel, 
and  not  adopted  by  any  native  Israelite ;  yet  we  af- 
terwards find  the  kings  of  Israel,  themselves,  practis- 
ing this  superstition,  and  making  their  children  pass 
through  the  fire. 

There  is  a  remarkable  variation  of  terms  in  the 
history  of  Ahaz,  who,  in  2  Kings  xvi.  3,  is  said  to 
make  "his  son  to  pass  through  the  fire,  according  to 
the  abomination  of  the  heathen,"  i.  e.  no  doubt,  in 
honor  of  Moloch, — while,  in  2  Chron.  xxvih.  3,  it  is 
expressed  by  "  he  burned  his  children  in  the  fire." 
Now,  as  the  book  of  Chronicles  is  best  understood, 
by  being  considered  as  a  supplementary  and  explan- 
atory history  to  the  book  of  Kings,  it  is  rather  sin- 
gular, that  it  uses  by  much  the  strongest  word  in  this 
passage — for  the  import  of  -^^^^  is,  generally,  to  con- 
sume, to  clear  off;  so  Psal.  Ixxxiii.  14.  "  As  the  fire 
burnetii  a  wood,"  so  Isaiah  i.  31,  and  this  variation  of 
expression  is  further  heightened,  by  the  word  son 
(who  passed  through)  being  singular  in  Kings,  but 
plural  [sons]  in  Chronicles.  It  seems  very  natural  to 
ask,  "  If  he  burned  his  children  in  the  fire,  how  could 
he  leave  any  posterity  to  succeed  him  ?" 

The  rabbins  have  histories  of  the  manner  of  pass- 
ing through  the  fires,  or  between  the  fire«,  or  into 
caves  of  fire  ;  and  there  is  an  account  •f  an  iinatfe, 
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nrhich  received  children  into  its  arms,  and  let  them 
drop  into  a  fire  beneath,  amid  the  shouts  of  the 
multitude,  the  noise  of  drums,  and  other  instruments, 
lo  drown  the  shrieks  of  the  agonizing  infant,  and 
the  horrors  of  the  parent's  mind.  Waving  further 
allusion  to  that  account  at  present,  the  following  ex- 
tract mry  afford  a  good  idea,  in  what  manner  the 
passing  through^  or  overy  fire,  was  anciently  perform- 
ed ;  the  attentive  reader  will  notice  the  particulars. 
"A  still  more  astonishing  instance  of  the  superstition 
of  the  ancient  Indians,  in  respect  to  the  venerated 
fire,  remains  at  this  day  in  the  grand  annual  festival 
holden  in  honor  of  Darma  Rajah,  and  called  the 
Feast  of  Fire  ;  in  which,  as  in  the  ancient  rites  of 
Moloch,  the  devotees  walk  barefoot  over  a  glowing 
Jirty  extending  forty  feet  It  is  called  the  feast  of 
fire,  because  they  then  walk  on  that  element.  It 
lasts  eighteen  days,  during  which  time,  those  that 
make  a  vow  to  keep  it,  must  fast,  abstain  from  wo- 
men, lie  on  the  bare  ground,  and  walk  on  a  brisk 
fire.  The  eighteenth  day,  they  assemble,  on  the 
■ound  of  instruments ;  their  heads  crowned  with 
flowers,  the  body  bedaubed  with  saffron,  and  follow 
in  cadence  the  figures  of  Darma  Rajah,  and  of  Dro- 
bede,  his  wife,  who  are  carried  there  in  procession. 
When  they  come  to  the  fire,  they  stir  it,  to  animate 
its  activity,  and  take  a  little  of  the  ashes,  with  which 
they  rub  their  forehead,  and  when  the  gods  have  been 
three  times  round  it,  they  walk  either  fast  or  slow, 
according  to  their  zeal,  over  a  very  hot  fire,  extend- 
ing to  about  forty  feet  in  length.  Some  carry  their 
children  in  their  arms,  and  others  lances,  sabres,  and 
■tandards.  The  most  fervent  devotees  walk  several 
times  over  thejire.  Afler  the  ceremony  the  people 
press  to  collect  some  of  the  ashes  to  rub  their  fore- 
heads with,  and  obtain  from  the  devotees  some  of 
the  flowers  with  which  they  were  adorned,  and 
which  they  carefully  preserve."  (Sonnerat's  Trav- 
els, vol.  i.  154.)     See  Baal. 

This  extract  is  taken  from  Maurice's  "  History  of 
Hindostan,"  (p.  448.)  and  it  accounts  for  several  ex- 
pressions used  in  Scripture  :  such  as  causing  children 
(rery  young,  perhaps)  to  pass  through  fire,  as  we  see 
they  are  carried  over  the  fire,  by  which  means, 
though  devoted,  or  consecrated,  they  were  not  de- 
stroyed ;  neither  were  they  injured,  except  by  being 
profaned.  It  might,  however,  and  probably  did, 
happen,  that  some  of  those  who  thus  passed,  were 
hurt  or  maimed  in  the  passing,  or  if  not  immediately 
■lain  by  the  fire,  might  be  burned  in  this  superstitious 
pilgrimage,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  contract  fatal  dis- 
eases. May  we  suppose,  then,  that  while  some  of 
the  ♦children  of  Ahaz  passed  safely  over  the  fire, 
others  were  injured  by  it,  and  injured  even  to  death  ? 
But  this  could  not  be  the  case  with  all  of  them  ;  as 
beside  Hezekiah,  his  successor,  we  read  of  "  Maa- 
»eiah,  the  king's  eon,"  2  Chron.  xxviii.  7. 

[Similar  riles  are  still  practised  by  the  Chinese 
devotees.  The  following  account  is  from  the  jour- 
nal of  Mr.  Abeel,  American  missionary  at  Canton, 
under  date  of  April  14th,  1831.  "This  aflernoon  we 
rode  about  six  miles  in  the  country  and  attended  a 
Chinese  ceremony,  which  reminded  us  of  the  rites 
of  "  Moloch,  bloody  king."  It  occurs  on  the  birth- 
day of  the  Taou  gods,  and  is  performed  by  running 
barefoot,  through  a  heap  of  ignited  charcoal.  The 
fire  covered  a  space  of^  about  10  or  12  feet  square, 
and  was  probably  about  18  inches  in  height.  It 
threw  out  a  sweltering  heat,  and  kept  the  spectators 
at  fome  distimce.  The  concourse  was  large,  and 
the  craah  of  gon|^   almost  deafening.      When   we 


arrived,  we  found  two  priests  standing  near  the  fir*, 
earnestly  conning  a  book,  and  performing  a  variety  d 
acts  which  its  pages  appeared  to  prompt.  One  c 
them  held  a  cow's  horn  in  his  hand,  with  which  h 
occasionally  assisted  the  noise.  The  other  was  mor 
actively  engaged  in  burning  paper,  making  his  obej 
sance,  sprinkling  water  upon  the  heap,  and  strikin 
it  violently  with  a  sword.  During  these  ceremoniei 
he  frequently  bowed  to  the  ground,  and  gazed  uf 
ward,  with  an  expression  of  most  intense  earnesi 
ness.  There  was  something  striking  in  the  whol 
appearance  and  conduct  of  the  man.  It  was  ver 
evident,  that  if  not  himself  fully  persuaded  of  th 
presence  and  power  of  the  being  he  invoked,  h 
well  knew  how  to  produce  this  persuasion  in  th 
minds  of  the  ignorant  around  him. 

"  The  prescribed  rites  being  performed,  the  priej 
approached  the  pile,  went  through  a  number  c 
antics,  and  dashed  furiously  through  the  coals. .  u 
passage  was  kept  clear  from  the  adjacent  temple,  an 
as  soon  as  the  signal  was  given  by  the  priest,  a  nun 
ber  of  persons,  old  and  young,  came  running  wit 
idols  in  their  hands,  and  bore  them  through  the  fin 
Others  followed,  and  among  them  an  old  man  wh 
halted  and  staggered  in  the  very  jaws  of  death.  Th 
scene  was  one  of  mad  confusion,  but  its  continuanc 
was  short,  and  the  crowd  soon  dispersed.  It  i 
thought  a  test  of  the  character  of  those  who  attemt 
it ;  if  they  have  a  "  true  heart"  and  confidence  i 
the  gods,  they  cannot  receive  injury.  Someof  thei 
pass  through  the  fire  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  i 
time  of  danger  or  necessity.  One  of  the  votarit 
last  year  fe41  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  was  s« 
verely  burned."     (Miss.  Herald  for  1832,  p.  97.) 

Humanity  would  induce  us  to  hope  that  the  C3 
pression  "  burned,"  should  be  taken  in  a  milder  sene 
than  that  of  slaying  hyjire ;  and,  perhaps,  this  ide 
may  be  justified,  by  remarking  the  use  of  it  in  Exo< 
iii.  2,  3,  "  the  bush  burned  (b'nj  lyj)  with  fire,  yet  th 
bush  was  not  consumed  (-\j?3^  n'?)."  The  word,  there 
fore,  being  capable  of  a  milder,  as  well  as  of  a  strong 
er  sense,  like  our  English  word,  to  bum,  it  is  des 
rable,  if  fact  would  permit,  to  take  it  in  the  niilde 
sense  in  the  instance  of  Ahaz,  and  possibly  in  other 
Nevertheless,  the  Indian  custom  of  widows  burnin 
themselves  to  death  with  the  body  of  their  decease 
husbands,  contributes  to  justify  the  harsher  construe 
tion  of  the  word  to  bum  ;  as  the  superstitious  cruelt 
which  can  deprive  women  of  life,  may  easily  b 
thought  guilty  of  equal  barbarity  in  the  case  of  chi 
dren.  In  fact,  the  drowning  of  children  in  the  Gar 
ges,  as  an  act  of  dedication,  is  common. 

The  narrative  of  Daniel  and  his  three  companior; 
being  thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace,  by  order  ( 
Nebuchadnezzar,  (Dan.  iii.)  has  been  thought  to  ir 
volve  some  difficulties ;  indeed  Eichhorn  selects  thL 
among  other  reasons,  for  divesting  Daniel  of  the  pre 
phetic  character.  The  difficulty  in  the  narrativj 
however,  results,  it  is  more  than  probable,  from  ot 
want  of  information  as  to  the  form  of  the  fumac< 
or  place  of  fire,  in  which  the  memorable  occurrenc 
took  place.  An  enclosed  structure,  similar  to  ou 
ovens  or  furnaces,  is  certainly  incompatible  wit 
some  of  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  evenl 
but  we  are  not  compelled  to  adhere  to  this  notioi 
Maundrell  discovered,  in  Syria,  near  Tortosa,  a  sir 
gular  structure,  which  was  no  doubt  a  temple  of  th 
Phoenician  and  Chaldean  idol,  Baal,  or  the  lui 
whose  representative  was  fire,  and  which  may  b 
very  fkirly  supposed  to  represent,  on  a  small  8cai< 
the  temple  or  court  in  which  Nebuchadnezzar  erec 
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ed  his  image,  and  in  which  the  flames  were  Kib  lied 
for   the  Hebrew    confessors.      There    was   a  court 

of  fifty -five  yards 
square,  cut  in  the 
natural  rock ,  the 
sides  of  the  lock 
standing  round  it, 
bout  three  yards 
high,  supplied  the 
place  of  walls.  On 
three  sides  it  was 
thus  encompassed, 
'but  to  the  north- 
ward it  lay  open. 
In  the  centre  of  this 
area  was  a  square 
part  of  the  rock 
left  standing ;  being 
three  yards  high, 
and  five  yards  and 
a  half  square.  This  served  for  a  pedestal  to  a  throne 
erected  upon  it.  The  throne  was  composed  of  four 
large  stones,  two  at  the  sides,  one  at  the  back,  another 
hanging  over  all  at  top,  in  the  manner  of  a  canopy. 
The  whole  structure  was  about  twenty  feet  high, 
fronting  toward  that  side  where  the  court  was  open. 
Tlie  stone  that  made  the  canopy  was  five  yards  and 
three  quarters  square,  and  carved  round  with  a  hand- 
Bome  cornish.  What  all  this  might  be  designed  for, 
we  cannot  imagine  ;  unless  perhaps  the  court  may 
pass  for  an  idol  temple,  and  the  pile  in  the  middle 
for  the  throne  of  the  idol ;  which  seems  the  more 
probable,  in  regard  that  Hercules,  that  is,  the  sun,  the 
great  abomination  of  the  Phoenicians,  was  wont  to  be 
adored  in  an  open  temple.  At  the  two  innermost 
angles  of  the  court,  and  likewise  on  the  open  side, 
were  left:  pillars  of  the  natural  rock ;  three  of  each  at 
the  former,  and  two  at  the  latter."  (Journal,  Sunday, 
March  7.) 

The  account  of  the  apocryphal  writer  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  miracle  says,  that  "  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  descended,  and  smote  the  flame  of  fire  out 
of  the  furnace,  (or  place  of  fire,)  and  made  the  mid- 
dle of  the  furnace  as  if  a  moist,  dewy,  whistling 
wind"  were  passing  over  it.  Admitting  this  passage 
of  wind  over  it,  it  could  not  be  a  close  building;  and 
this  seems  to  be  finally  determined  by  the  recollec- 
tion, that  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  what  occurred  within 
it;  which  was  absolutely  impossible  if  it  were  en- 
closed like  our  tile-kilns ;  but,  supposing  it  to  be 
open,  like  the  place  of  fire  in  our  engraving,  he 
might  easily  contemplate  every  occurrence  of  which 
U  was  the  scene. 

This  notion  of  an  open  furnace,  or  place  of  fire, 
appears,  then,  to  be  of  some  consequence  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  history.  It  is  more 
congenial  with  the  customs  of  the  country,  the  idol- 
atry of  the  people,  and  the  supposed  dignity  of  the 
occasion.  It  leads  us  also  to  infer,  that  the  transac- 
tion passed  in  the  very  sight,  so  to  speak,  of  the  gold- 
en image,  in  defiance  of  its  influence  and  power, 
which,  no  doubt,  were  presumed  to  be  most  vigor- 
ous, most  concentrated,  within  the  precincts  of  its 
own  immediate  residence :  yet  here,  where  most 
competent  to  exertion,  it  was  baffled,  counteracted, 
and  defeated. 

There  is  no  just  reason  for  doubting,  as  Mr.  Tay- 
lor supposes,  from  whom  we  have  abridged  these 
observations,  that  the  open  temple,  mentioned  by 
Maundrell,  being  in  the  country  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
vvereuaed  for  the  worship  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules, 
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the  Baal  of  the  East ;  that  is,  the  sun,  whose  repre- 
sentative on  earth  was  elementary  fire.  (But  see 
under  Baal.)  This  element,  we  know,  was  the  pri- 
mary deity  of  Chaldea,  and  the  Chaldeans  boasted 
of  their  deity,  as  superior  to  all  others,  because  he 
was  able  to  consume  their  representations,  whether 
in  wood,  stone,  or  metal.  The  identity  of  tl^ese 
deities  was  maintained  by  the  Tyrians  also ;  hence 
we  read,  that  to  prevent  his  desertion  from  their  city, 
they  chained  the  statue  of  Hercules  to  the  altar  of 
Apollo.  If,  then,  the  deity  of  the  Chaldeans  was  also 
the  deity  of  the  Tyrians,  doubtless  the  rites  of  his 
worship  were  similar  in  both  countries ;  and  since 
we  find  an  open  court  in  Syria  still  remaining,  it  takes 
oflT  the  difiiculty  (if  any  were  supposed)  in  consider- 
ing an  open  court  as  the  scene  of  religious  rites  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  deity  in  Chaldea. 

It  is  probable  enough  that  the  history  of  the  fiery 
furnace  is  much  more  intelligible  in  the  East  than 
among  ourselves ;  that  the  publicity  of  this  execu- 
tion would  there  be  better  understood  ;  that  the  con- 
test between  (Baal)  the  deity  fire,  and  Jehovah, 
would  there  excite  not  merely  the  livehest  interest 
throughout  the  nation,  but,  that  the  result  of  it  would 
produce  the  most  general  confusion  on  one  side,  and 
the  most  vehement  joy  on  the  other  ;  also,  that,  when 
the  Chaldeans  saw  their  national  deity  vanquished, 
not  by  another  element,  as  water,  of  which  we  have 
a  history,  but  by  a  protecting,  preserving  power  infi- 
nitely its  superior,  their  perplexity  would  be  extreme  ; 
and  they  would  feel  their  embarrassment  with  all 
the  tenderness  of  eastern  sympathy,  and  the  exqui- 
site sensibility  of  eastern  imagination. 

There  are  among  the  eastern  people,  as  already 
noticed,  traditions  of  a  similar  trial  of  Abraham  by 
Nimrod,  and  a  similar  deliverance.  They  might 
confirm  our  remarks ;  but  for  the  present  we  draw 
no  other  conclusion,  than  that  of  the  open  construc- 
tion of  the  Chaldean  place  of  fire  :  that  the  whole 
was  transacted  as  a  kind  of  sacrifice  to  the  deity, 
and  in  the  immediate  presence  of  his  consecrated 
image. 

Hell-fire  is  clearly  described  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Moses  says,  "  A  fire  is  kindled  in  my  anger, 
and  shall  burn  unto  the  lowest  hell,  and  shall  con- 
sume the  earth  with  her  increase,  and  set  on  fire  the 
foundations  of  the  mountains."  Here  hell-fire  or  the 
place  of  torment  is  placed  in  the  deepest  parts  of 
the  earth.  Isaiah  is  express :  (xxxiii.  14.)  "  Who 
among  us  shall  dwell  with  devouring  fire.''  Who 
among  us  shall  dwell  with  everlasting  burnings  ? " 
Our  Saviour  speaks  of  eternal  fire  prepared  for  the 
devil,  his  angels,  and  reprobates  ;  and  John  (Rev.  xx. 
14,  15.)  saw  a  lake  of  fire,  into  which  the  beast  and 
his  false  prophet  were  cast,  and  which  was  the  por  • 
tion  of  infidels,  murderers,  and  abominable  persons. 
But  whether  these  expressions  are  to  be  understood 
literally  or  metaphorically ;  that  is,  whether  the  fire  of 
hell  consists  only  in  vehement  anguish,  and  the 
worm  in  remorse  and  despair,  is  what  critics  ai.d 
fathers  are  much  divided  about.  Origen,  Ambrose, 
Jerome,  Gregory  of  Nice,  and  John  Damascenus,  say 
expressly,  that  it  is  not  a  material  fire,  but  that  the 
fire  is  bitterness  for  paat  sins,  and  the  worm  remorse 
of  conscience  ;  a  sentiment  still  common  among  the 
Greeks.  But  in  the  Latin  church,  the  general  opinion 
is,  that  the  damned  are  tormented  with  real  fire,  and 
gnawed  by  a  real  worm,  which  does  not  die.  If  it  h% 
asked.  How  can  an  elementary  fire,  or  a  living  worm 
operate  on  the  soul,  which  is  a  spiritual  substance  ? 
Augustin  replies,  Why  should  not  this  be  credible  of 
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ihe  soul  when  separated  from  the  body,  since  the 
mind  of  tnaii,  which  certainly  is  not  corporeal,  does 
actually  experience  the  pain  of  fire  ?  For,  after  all, 
it  IB  not  the  body  which  suffers  heat,  or  cold,  or  pain ; 
it  is  the  soul,  united  to  that  body.  And  why  should 
not  devils,  and  the  souls  of  the  damned,  be  insepara- 
bly Unked  to  the  fire  that  burns  them,  and  the  worm 
which  gnaws  them,  as  well  as  our  soul  is  during  our 
life-time  united  to  our  body  ?  It  has  been  thought, 
that  there  is  an  allusion  in  Isaiah  Ixvi.  24.  and  Mark 
ix.  44.  to  the  different  modes  of  consuming  dead 
bodies  among  the  ancients;— by  burning,  and  by 
burial:  q.  d.  "the  punishments  in  the  future  st«^te 
will  not  become  extinct,  as  fire  must  needs  be  extin- 
guished when  the  subject  of  it,  that  is,  the  body,  is 
consumed ;  nor  will  they  cease  to  exist,  as  the  body 
ceases  to  exist  when  it  is  wholly  perished  in  the 
earth,  or  wholly  consumed  by  worms,  which  worms 
themselves  shall  die  ;  but  as  the  spirit  survives,  so  its 
punishments  shall  continue."  This  interpretation 
implies  that  the  punishments  spoken  of  are  wholly 
spiritual,  and  existing  independently  of  the  body. 

FIRMAMENT.  Moses  saya,  that  God  made  a 
firmament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  to  separate  the 
inferior  from  the  superior  waters.  By  the  word^npi 
rakia^  the  Hebrews  understood  the  heavens,  which, 
like  a  sohd  and  immense  arch,  served  as  a  barrier 
between  the  upper  and  lower  waters,  having  win- 
dows, through  which,  when  opened,  the  upper 
waters  descended  and  formed  the  rain.  But  we  are 
not  to  infer  from  this  idea  of  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
that  it  really  was  so  ;  in  matters  indifl^erent,  the  sa- 
cred writers  generally  suit  their  expressions  to  popu- 
lar conceptions. 

FIRST.  This  word  does  not  always  signify  pri- 
ority of  rank,  or  order,  but  sometimes  before  tkatj  as 
-^ohn  i.  15,  30.  Gr.  "  He  was  first  of  me  ;"  he  was 
before  me.  And  chap.  xv.  18.  "  If  the  world  hate 
you,  ye  know  it  hated  me  before  it  hated  you,"  &c. 
Our  Saviour  required  his  disciples  "  to  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  ;"  i.  e.  before  all  things  ;  (Matt.  vi. 
83.)  and  Paul  says,  that  God  displayed  his  mercy 
towards  him,  "  who  was  the  chief  [first]  of  sinners," 
and  that  in  him  first  [eminently,  wonderfully]  "  he 
■bowed  forth  all  long-suffering,"  1  Tim.  i.  15,  16. 

FIRST-BORN.  This  phrase  is  not  always  to  be 
understood  literally  ;  it  is  sometimes  taken  for  the 
prime,  most  excellent,  most  distinguished  of  things. 
Thus,  "Jesus  Christ"  is  "the  first-born  of  every 
creature,  the  first-begotten,  or  first-born  from  the 
dead ;"  begotten  of  the  Father  before  any  creature 
was  produced  ;  the  first  who  rose  from  the  dead  by 
his  own  power.  Wisdom  says,  that  she  came  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Most  High  before  he  had  produced 
any  creature,  Ecclus.  xxiv.  3 ;  Isa.  xiv.  30.  "  The 
first-bom  of  the  poor,"  signifies  the  most  miserable 
of  the  poor  ;  Job  xviii.  13.  "  the  first-born  of  death," 
the  most  terrible  of  deaths.  After  the  destroying 
angel  had  killed  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  God 
ordained  that  all  the  Jewish  first-born,  both  of  men, 
and  of  beasts  for  service,  should  be  consecrated  to 
him ;  but  the  male  children  only  were  subject  to  this 
law  If  a  man  had  many  wives,  he  was  obliged  to 
oiler  the  first-born  son  by  each  one  of  them  to  the 
Lord.  The  first-born  were  oflTered  at  the  temple, 
and  redeemed  for  five  shekels.  The  firstling  of  a 
clean  beast  was  offered  at  the  temple,  not  to  be  re- 
deemed, but  to  be  killed;  an  unclean  beast,  a  horse, 
an  ass,  or  a  camel,  was  either  redeemed  or  exchang- 
ed; an  ass  was  redeemed  by  a  lamb,  or  five  shekels; 
if  not  redeemed,  it  was  killed.  Commentators  hold 


that  the  first-bom  of  dogs  were  killed,  because  they 
were  unclean ;  and  that  nothing  was  given  for  themf 
to  the  priests,  because  there  was  no  trade  or  com- 
merce in  them.     See  Deut.  xxiii.  18. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  our  Saviour,  as 
first-bom  of  the  Virgin,  was  subject  to  this  law.' 
Some  believe  that  he  was  not ;  others,  that  by  the 
terms  of  the  law  he  was. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Jews  for  the  redemption 
of  their  first-born,  are  as  follows  :  If  the  child  be  a 
boy,  when  he  is  thirty  days  old,  a  descendant  of 
Aaron  is  sent  for,  who  is  most  agreeable  to  the  fa- 
ther ;  and  the  company  being  met,  the  father  brings 
gold  or  silver  in  a  cup  or  basin.  The  child  is  then 
put  into  the  priest's  hands,  who  asks  the  mother 
aloud,  whether  this  boy  is  hers.  She  answers.  Yes. 
He  adds,  "Have  you  never  had  any  other  child, 
male  or  female  ;  no  untimely  birth,  or  miscarriage  ?  " 
She  answers.  No.  "If  so,"  says  the  priest,  "this 
child,  as  the  first-born,  belongs  to  me."  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  father,  he  says,  "If  you  desire  to  have  him. 
you  must  redeem  him."  "  This  gold  and  this  silver,'" 
replies  the  father,  "is  offered  to  you  for  that  purposi 
only."  The  priest,  turning  to  the  assembly,  says, 
"This  child,  as  the  first-born,  is  therefore  mine,  ac 
cording  to  tliis  law, — those  who  are  to  be  redeemed; 
from  a  month  old  shalt  thou  redeem,  according  to' 
thine  estimation,  for  the  money  of  five  shekels,"  &lc. 
— "  but  I  am  content  with  this  in  exchange."  He 
then  takes  two  gold  crowns,  or  thereabouts,  and  re 
stores  the  infant.  If  the  father  or  mother  are  of  th*^ 
race  of  priests,  or  Levites,  they  do  not  redeem  their 
son.  The  first-born  among  the  Hebrews,  as  among 
all  other  nations,  enjoyed  particular  privileges.  Sef 
Birth-right. 

In  addition  to  the  first-born  of  men  and  beastf 
which  were  offered  to  the  Lord,  or  were  redeeine< 
by  money,  there  was  another  kind  of  first-born 
which  were  carried  to  the  temple,  in  order  to  fur 
nish  the  table  for  feasts  of  charity.  Of  this  kin( 
mention  is  made  in  Deut.  xii.  17,  18:  "Thou  mayes 
not  eat  within  thy  gates  the  tithe  of  thy  com  oi 
wine,  or  the  firstlings  of  thy  herds,  or  of  thy  flock 
nor  any  of  thy  vows  .  .  .  but  thou  must  eat  thes* 
things  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  the  [)lace  whicl 
he  shall  choose,  thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter 
thy  man-servant  and  thy  maid-servant,  and  the  Le 
vite  that  is  within  thy  gates."  And  again  Deut.  xii 
18.     (See  below.) 

FIRST-FRUITS  were  presents  made  to  God,  < 
part  of  the  fruits  of  the  harvest,  to  express  the  sub 
mission,  dependence,  and  thankfulness  of  the  ofierer*- 
They  were  offered  at  the  temple,  before  the  croi 
was  gathered  ;  and,  when  the  harvest  was  over,  h( 
fore  any  private  persons  used  their  corn.  The  fin 
of  these  first-fruits,  offered  in  the  name  of  the  m 
tion,  was  a  sheaf  of  barley,  gathered  on  the  fifteenti 
of  Nisan,  in  the  evening,  and  threshed  in  a  court  oh 
the  temple.  After  it  was  well  cleaned,  about  thre* 
pints  of  it  were  roasted,  and  pounded  in  a  mortal 
Over  this  was  thrown  a  log  of  oil,  and  a  handful  o 
incense  ;  and  the  priest,  taking  the  oflTering,  waved  i 
before  the  Lord  towards  the  four  cardinal  pointt 
throwing  a  handful  of  it  into  the  fire  on  the  altar,  an< 
kee[)ing  the  rest.  After  this,  all  were  at  hberty  to  g€ 
in  the  harvest  (See  Sheaf.)  When  the  wheat  bar 
vest  was  over,  on  the  dav  of  Pentecost,  they  offerei 
as  first-fmits  of  another  kind,  in  the  name  of  the  ni 
tion,  two  loaves,  of  two  aasarons  (about  three  pinti 
of  flour  each,  made  of  leavened  dough.  JosephU 
mentions  only  one  loaf,  and  says  it  was  served  up  t 
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\he  priests  that  evening  at  supper,  with  the  other 
fferings ;  and   that  all   were  to  be  eaten   that  day 
without    leaving  any    thing.     In   addition   to   these 
|jrst-fruits,  every  private  person  was  obliged  to  bring 
lis  first-fruits  to  the  temple  ;  but  Scripture  prescribes 
leither  the  time  nor  the  quantity.     The  rabbins  say, 
ley  were  obliged  to  bring  at  least  the  sixtieth  part  of 
leir  fruits  and  harvest.     The  most  liberal  gave  the 
)rtieth,  the  least  liberal,  the  fiftieth  or  sixtieth.   They 
let   in  companies  of  four  and  twenty  persons,  to 
any  their  first-fraits  in  a  ceremonious  manner.  The 
ompany  was  preceded  by  an  ox  appointed  for  the 
icrifice,  with  a  crown  of  olives  on  his  head,  and  his 
iorns  gilded  ;  and  a  player  on  the  flute  walked  before 
iiem  to  Jerusalem.     The  first-fruits  were  of  wheat, 
tarley,  grapes,  figs,  apricots,  olives,  and  dates.    Each 
irried  his  basket.      The  rich  had    gold   or  silver, 
j'rov.  XXV.  11,  "a  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of 
fDld,  in  pictures  of  silver,"  &c.  perhaps  of  first-fruits 
lirried  in  baskets  of  fillagree-work,  on  such  a  joyful 
bcasion,)  the  poor  had  wicker  baskets.     At  Jerusa- 
m,  the  citizens  came  out  to  meet  and  to  salute  them, 
i/^hen  they  arrived  at  the  mountain  on  which  the 
[mple  was  situated,  each  one,  even  the  king  him- 
ilf,  if  he  were  there,  took  his  basket  on  his  shoul- 
pr,  and  carried  it  to  the  court  of  the  priests ;  the 
levites  singing,  "  I  will  magnify  thee,  O  Lord,"  &c. 
jial.  XXX.     He  who  brought  the  first-fruits,  said,  "  I 
[•ofees  this  day  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  that  I  am 
lime  unto  the  country,  which  the  Lord  sware  unto 
!ir  fathers  for  to  give  us  ;"  (Deut.  xxvi.  4, 5,  &c.)  and 
,en  putting  the  basket  on  his  hand,  (the  priest  sup- 
)rting  it  at  the  bottom,)  he  continued — "  A  Syrian 
ady  to  perish  was  my  father,"  &c.     He  then  put 
IS  basket  by  the  side  of  the  altar,  prostrated  himself, 
;id  went  away. 

There  was,  besides  this,  another  sort  of  first-fruits 
id  to  God,  Num.  xv.  19,  21.  When  the  bread  in 
e  family  was  kneaded,  a  portion  of  it  was  set  apart, 
d  given  to  the  priest,  or  Levite,  of  the  place :  if 
ere  were  no  priest,  or  Levite,  it  was  cast  into  the 
en  and  there  consumed.  The  law  had  not  fixed 
|8  quantity  of  this  bread;  but  Jerome  says,  that  cus- 
m  and  tradition  had  determined  it  to  be  between 
e  fortieth  and  sixtieth  part  of  what  was  kneaded, 
lilo  speaks  of  this  custom  ;  and  Leo  of  Modena  de- 
ires,  it  was  observed  in  his  time.  This  is  one  of 
•e  three  precepts  peculiar  to  the  women,  because 
By  generally  make  the  bread.  The  rabbins  hold 
it  no  one  is  obliged  to  pay  the  first-fruits,  excepting 
the  Land  of  Promise. 

JThose  oflTerings  are  often  called  first-fruits,  which 
•;re  brought  by  the  Israelites  from  devotion,  to  the 
jnple,  for  the  feasts  of  thanksgiving,  to  which  they 
fated  their  relations  and  friends,  and  the  Levites  of 
jiir  cities.  The  first-fruits  and  tenths  were  the  most 
Insiderable  revenue  of  the  priests  and  Levites. 
Paul  says.  Christians  have  the  first-fruits  of  the 
l)ly  Spirit,  a  greater  abundance  of  God's  Spirit, 
I  )re  perfect  and  more  excellent  gifts  than  the  Jews, 
"hrist  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  become  the  first- 
[  Its  of  them  that  slept,"  (1  Cor.  xv.  20.)  the  first- 
t  ,'otten  from  the  dead,  or  the  first-bom  of  those  who 
f  e  again  :  the  Thessalonians  were,  as  it  were,  the 
fit-fi-uits  whom  God  had  chosen  to  salvation;  (1 
■  ess.  ii.  12.)  chosen  with  a  particular  distinction,  as 
nt-fi-uits  were  chosen  from  amidst  the  most  ex- 
cisite  of  the  several  fruits,  with  a  design  of  oflfering 
t,  m  to  the  Lord. 

iP'ISH,  jn,  dag,  a  general  name  in  Scripture  for 
Hatic  animals,  which  the  Hebrews  place  among 


reptiles.  We  have  few  Hebrew  names,  if  any,  for 
particular  fish.  Moses  says  in  general,  (Lev.  xi.  9.) 
that  all  sorts  of  river,  lake,  and  sea  fish  may  be  eaten 
if  they  have  scales  and  fins  ;  others  are  unclean. 

Some  interpreters  believe  that  the  fish  which 
swallowed  Jonah  was  a  whale  ;  but  others,  with  more 
probability,  suppose  that  it  was  a  shark. 

FISHERS  are  frequently  spoken  of  by  the  proph- 
ets, in  their  metaphorical  discourses.  A  passage  oi 
two  requires  notice.  Jeremiah  says,  (ch.  xvi.  16.) 
"  Behold,  I  will  send  for  many  (cD>jn,  davvagim)^A- 
erSf  and  they  shall  (oun,  bigvm) Jish  them  ;  and  after, 
I  will  send  for  many  hunters,  and  iliey  shall  hunt 
them  from  every  mountain,  and  from  every  hill,  and 
out  of  the  holes  of  the  rocks."  Mr.  Taylor  thinks 
this  would  be  more  correct,  if  understood  thus — "  I 
will  send  divers  who  shall  dive  after  them,  or,  take 
them  by  wading,  diving,  plunging,  following  them 
among  the  holes  and  crannies  of  the  rocks,  and 
bringing  them  from  thence."  For  it  should  seem,  he 
remarks,  that  the  hunting  associated  with  this  fishing, 
being  an  active  pursuit,  demands  more  than  mere 
angling,  or  fishing  with  nets,  as  its  parallel ;  neither 
among  holes  of  the  rocks  are  nets  of  use  ;  but  diving 
is  an  active  pursuit  by  water,  as  hunting  is  by  land^ 
and  seems  to  maintain  the  requisite  association  of 
import  in  this  passage.  Diving  for  pearls  was  (and 
is)  practised  in  the  East ;  and,  that  diving  is  prac- 
tised as  one  way  of  taking  fish,  is  strongly  implied  in 
the  subsequent  quotation  from  Niebuhr. 

[There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  taking  the  word 
Jisher  out  of  its  usual  sense  ; — nothing  can  be  more  ap- 
})ropriate  than  its  being  employed  along  with  hunter, 
as  above.     Still,  a  diver  might,  by  possibility,  be  in- 
cluded under  it,  as  it  is  in  English.     R. 

Is  this  the  allusion  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  (chap. 
xlvii.  10.)  "  And  fshers  shall  stand  upon  it,  from  En- 
gedi  to  En-eglaim  ;  they  shall  be  a  place  to  spread 
forth  nets  ?"  Such  is  our  translation  ;  but,  reading 
with  the  keri  (nry,  amcru)  shall  gather,  instead  of 
(nop,  AMCDu)  shall  stand,  the  words  may  be  rendered 
thus:  "And  divers  shall  gather  upon  its  banks;  and 
from  the  kids'  fountain  to  the  calves'  fountain,  shall 
be  the  extent  of  separations."  But  what  does  thia 
mean  ?  Mr.  Taylor  suggests,  "They  shall  gather  into 
heaps,  (the  word  signifies  to  com  press  close  together,) 
as  pearl  oysters  are  gathered  into  distinct  hillocks; 
and  the  ground  appointed  for  such  separate  heaps 
shall  be  ftomEn-gedi,  the  kids'  fountain,  to  En-eglaim, 
the  calves'  fountain."  The  prophet  goes  on  to  say, 
this  river  shall  also  have  all  other  kinds  of  fish,  in 
the  same  number  and  variety  as  the  ocean  itself  If 
this  be  the  import  of  the  place,  then  diving,  as  one 
branch  of  fishing,  is  uniformly  included  in  the  deriv- 
atives from  the  word  dag ;  and  this  idea  increases 
the  symbolical  riches  of  these  prophetic  waters. 

Attaching  the  idea  of  diving  to  this  word,  gives  a 
decided  import  to  a  noun  used  in  Amos  iv.  2  :  "  The 
Lord  God  hath  sworn  that  the  days  come  ....  that 
he  will  take  you  away  with  hooks,  and  your  posterity 
with  Jish-hooks"  Mr.  Harmer  (Obs.  vol.  iv.  p.  199.) 
enters  at  large  into  the  rendering  of  this  passage. 
Mr.  Taylor  would  render  thus  :  "  The  Lord  shall  take 
you  (yourselves)  atcay  wUh,  or  among,  or  being  beat 
forward  by,  prickles ;  hut  those  whom  you  leave  behind 
you  shall  be  driven  away  by  a  diverts  weapon ;  an  in- 
strument equally  shar]),  ana  with  points  as  numerous 
and  piercing  as  those  used  by  divers  to  strike  at  the 
fish  which  they  pursue."— By  this  rendering,  he  ob 
serves,  the  idea  of  driving  forward  cattle  is  preserved 
throughout  the  passage ;  and  the  change  of  ineta- 
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phor,  by  allusion  to  fishing  (i.  e.  angling)  is  avoided. 
[The  figure  is  here  taken  from  the  custom  of  taming 
or  subduing  animals  by  placing  hooks  or  rings  in 
their  noses :  Compare  Is.  xxxvii.  29,  "  Therefore  I 
will  put  my  hook  m  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle  in  thy 
lips,  and  I  will  turn  thee  back  by  the  way  which  thou 
camest."  Why  these  hooks  are  here  called /^/i-^oAj, 
appears  from  Ezek.  xxix.  4  ;  Job  xli.  2, — viz.  because 
it  was  customary  to  let  the  larger  fish,  when  once 
caught,  hang  in  the  water,  being  fastened  by  a  hook 
in  the  nose.  See  Bruce's  Travels.  Oedmann's 
Sammlungen,  etc.  V.  5.     R. 

"  Of  all  the  creatures  which  five  in  the  water,  the 
Mahometans  eat  only  fish,  and  not  all  sorts  of  them. 
Those  which  are  considered  as  pure  and  edible,  ac- 
cording to  the  books  of  the  old  Mahometan  theologist, 
ought  to  have  been  taken  in  nets,  or  with  the  hand, 
while  alive  ;  when  the  water  being  ebbed  away,  leaves 
the  shores  dry.  Nevertheless,  they  take  them,  at 
least  in  the  Euphrates,  with  the  hook,  or  with  a  grain 
which  intoxicates  them.  Some  have  questioned 
whether  a  piece  offish,  which  swims  on  the  water, 
may  be  eaten  ?  and  it  is  decided,  that  it  is  lawful 
when  there  appears  some  mark  that  the  fish  was 
killed  by  a  knife,  or  by  a  sabre  ;  because  then,  it  is 
presumed,  that  the  words  bism  alia  akbar  were  pro- 
nounced over  it.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
fishes  alive  among  the  Mahometan  fishermen.  Those 
of  Djidda  and  Loheia  only  brought  ashore  such  as 
were  dead  :  without  a  doubt  they  had  cut  their  throats, 
lest  they  should  die  of  themselves,  and  so  become 
impure."  (Niebuhr,  Descrip.  Arabic,  p.  150.  Fr.  edit.) 
Here  we  see  that  fish  are  taken  by  the  hand  ;  they 
are  also  killed  by  sharp  weapons,  as  a  knife,  or  a  sa- 
bre ;  and  therefore  other  sharp  and  piercing  instru- 
ments, better  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  knives  or 
sabres,  could  hardly  fail  of  being  employed  by  fish- 
ermen. Our  translation  mentions  fish-spears.,  (Job 
xli.  !•)  but  in  the  original  it  is  another  word. 

FITCHES.  There  are  two  words  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  which  the  English  translators  have  rendered 
fitches  or  vetches — nsp  KHsach^  and  nroD  Kiissemeth ; 
the  latter  probably  denotes  n/c,  or  spelt ;  we  have  now 
to  inquire  about  the  former,  which  occurs  only  in 
Isaiah  xxviii.  25 — 27,  and  about  which  critics  are  not 
agreed.  Jerome,  Maimonides,  and  the  rabbins  un- 
derstand it  of  the  gith,  which  was  r  .  ied  by  the 
Greeks  MtXuw^^iov,  and  by  the  Latins  nigella;  and 
Rabbi  Obdias  de  Bartemora  expressly  says,  that  the 
barbarous  or  vulgar  name  of  the  nxp  was  ^S-^j  nielli, 
nigeUa.  Ausonius  says  the  gith  is  "  pungent  as  pep- 
per ;"  and  Pliny  adds,  that  its  seed  is  good  for  sea- 
soning food.  He  also  states  it  to  be  of  great  use  in 
the  bakehouse,  and  that  it  affords  a  grateful  season- 
ing to  bread  ;  perhaps  by  sprinkling  upon  it,  as  we 
do  caraway  and  other  small  seeds.  Some  think 
the  gith  to  have  been  the  same  as  our  fennel,  and 
Ballester  is  quoted  as  saying  "gith  is  commonly 
met  with  in  garden  , .  it  grows  a  cubit  in  height, 
sometimes  more.  The  leaves  are  small,  like  those  of 
fennel,  the  flower  blue,  which  disappearing,  the  ovary 
shows  itself  on  the  top,  like  those  of  a  poppy,  fur- 
nished with  little  horns,  oblong,  divided  by  mem- 
branes into  several  partitions  and  cells,  in  which  are 
enclosed  seeds  of  a  very  black  color,  not  unlike 
those  of  a  leek,  but  very  fragrant.  But  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Ballester  comparing  the  gith  to  the 
fennel  is  decisive  against  the  notion  that  it  was  this 
particular  plant.  That  it  classes  with  the  fennel 
may  be  readily  admitted ;  but  not  that  it  was  the 
nme. 


FLAG.  There  are  two  words  in  the  original,  \rw 
achu,  and  *t»d,  suvh,  translated  "  flag,"  in  our  Biblei 
though  not  uniformly  so  ;  for  in  Gen.  xli.  2,  18,  th) 
former  word  is  rendered  meadow,  and  in  Jonah  ii.  5 
le  latter  is  translated  weeds.  It  probably  denote 
the  sedge  or  long  grass,  which  grows  in  the  meadow 
of  the  Nile,  very  grateful  to  the  cattle.  The  followinj 
is  from  Dr.  Harris.  Jerome,  in  his  Hebrew  question 
or  traditions  on  Genesis,  writes,  ^'■Achi  neque  Grsecu 
sermo  est,  nee  Latinus,  sed  et  Hebraeus  ipse  corruptu 
est."  The  Hebrew  vau  (i)  andjW  (>)  being  like  ont 
another,  and  differing  only  in  length  ;  the  LXX  in 
terj)reter8,  he  observes,  wrote  'hn,  achi  for  ins,  achu 
and  according  to  their  usual  custom,  put  the  Greek  . 
for  the  double  aspirate  n.  That  the  grass  was  we) 
known  among  the  Egyptians,  he  owns  in  his  com 
ment  upon  Isa.  xix.  7,  where  the  LXX  render  nn; 
aroth,  paper  reeds,  t6  ax^  t6  ;fAo»(Joi — "Cum  ab eruditi 
qusererem,  quid  hie  sermo  significaret,  audivi  al 
iEgyptiis  hoc  nomine  lingua  eorum  omne,  quod  ii 
palude  virens  nascitur  appehari." 

"  We  have  no  radix,"  says  the  learned  Chappellow 
"  for  inN,  unless  we  derive  it,  as  Schultens  does,  fror 
the  Arabic  achi,  to  bind  or  join  together."  Thus  i 
may  bo  defined  "  a  species  of  plant,  sedge,  or  reed, » 
called  from  its  fitness  for  making  ropes,  or  the  likt 
to  connect  or  join  things  together;  as  the  Lati) 
'juncus,'  a  bulrush,  a  jungendo,  from  joining,  for  th 
same  reason  :"  and  some  su})pose  that  it  is  the  plan 
or  reed,  growing  near  the  Nile,  which  Hasselquic 
describes  as  having  numerous  narrow  leaves,  aii< 
growing  about  eleven  feet  high  ;  of  the  leaves  c 
which  the  Egyptians  make  ropes.  It  should,  how 
ever,  be  observed,  that  the  LXX,  in  Job  viii.  11,  ren 
der  butomus  which  Hesychius  explains  as  "  a  plai 
on  which  cattle  are  fed,  like  to  grass ;"  and  Suidw 
as  "a  plant  like  to  a  reed,  on  which  oxen  feed. 
These  explanations  are  remarkable,  because  we  reac 
Gen.  xli.  2,  that  the  fat  kine  of  Pharaoh  fed  in 
meadow,  says  our  translation,  on  achu  in  the  origina 
This  leads  us  to  wish  for  information  on  what  aquati 
plants  the  Egyptian  cattle  feed  ;  which,  no  doub  ' 
would  lead  us  to  the  achu  of  these  passages. 

The  word  r]iD,  suph,  is  considered  by  Aben  Ezra  l| 
be  "a reed  growing  on  the  borders  of  the  river. 
Bochart,  Fuller,  Rivetus,  Ludolphus,  and  Junius  an 
Tremellius,  render  it  by  juncus  carex  or  alga,  an 
Celsius  thinks  it  the  fiicus  or  alga  [sea  weed.]  D: 
Geddes  says,  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  being  th 
sedge  called  "  sari ;"  which,  as  we  learn  from  Thee 
phrastus  and  Pliny,  grows  on  the  marshy  banks  ( 
the  Nile,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  almost  two  cubiti 
This,  indeed,  agrees  very  well  with  Exod.  ii.  3, 
and  "  the  thickets  of  arundinaceous  plants,  at  som 
small  distances  from  the  Red  sea,"  observed  by  Dl 
Shaw  ;  but  the  place  in  Jonah  seems  to  require  som 
submarine  plant. 

FLAGON.  In  Cant.  ii.  5,  the  bride  says,  "Sta 
me  with  flagons ;  comfort  me  with  apples."  Som 
kind  of  fruit  would  seem  to  be  intended  here  b 
flagons,  in  order  to  parallel  the  following  versicli 
"  comfort  me  with  apples  ;"  for  as  the  latter  is  a  fnll 
it  seems  necessary  that  the  former  should  be  a  fru 
also.  And  as  these  apples  are  a  round  fruit,  8om< 
thing  of  the  melon  kind  may  be  intended,  as  extreme 
ly  refreshing,  sweet,  and  juicy ;  which  seems  to  b 
the  ideas  included — whether  an  apple,  or  a  citron  b 
the  fellow-fruit  referred  to.  As  one  kind  of  gourd  i 
by  us  called  flagon,  so  might  another  kind,  but  of 
similar  genus,  be  formerly  called.  The  word  occui 
here  without  the  insertion  "of  wine,"  but  in  Ho«e 
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u.  1,  is  added  "of  grapes," — "Loving  measures — 
lagons  of  grapes."  Might  these  be  grapes  gathered 
nto  gourds  ?  Or  do  they  mean  wine,  as  our  trans- 
ators  have  rendered  them  here ;  and  have  inserted 
h^  word  wine  in  the  other  places — thereby  fixing 
hem  to  this  sense  ? 

[The  Hebrew  word  r\<:7'<vt<,  ashishah,  every  where 
«ndered  in  the  Enghsh  version ^og-on,  (2  Sam.  vi. 
|.9 ;  1  Chron.  xvi.  3  ;  Hos.  iii.  1 ;  Cant.  ii.  5.)  means 
^ather  a  cake^  especially  of  dried  grapes,  or  raisins, 
iresvsed  into  a  particular  form. .  These  are  mentioned 
a  delicacies,  by  which  the  weary  and  languid  were 
efreshed ;  they  were  also  offered  to  idols,  Hos.  iii.  1. 
They  differed  from  the  p\r2-i^tsivimuky  (Ital.  Simmuki^) 
iried  clusters  of  grapes  not  pressed  into  any  form; 
1  Sam.  XXV.  18.)  and  also  from  the  cakes  of  Jigs ; 
see  Figs,  sab  Jin,)  We  may  compare  the  manner  in 
vrliicli  with  us  cheeses  are  pressed  in  various  forms, 
s  of  [)ine-apples,  &c.  and  also  the  manner  in  which 
utesare  j)repared  at  the  present  day  by  the  Arabs, 
lee  under  Figs.     R. 

FLAX,  a  well  known  plant,  upon  which  the  in- 
ustry  of  mankind  has  been  exercised  \^nh  the  great- 
st  success  and  utility.  Moses  speaks  of  the  flax  in 
'^gyp'^?  (Exod.  ix.  31.)  which  country  has  been  cele- 
rated,  from  tiiue  immemorial,  for  its  production  and' 
lanufacture.  Tlie  "  fine  linen  of  Egypt,"  which  was 
lanufactured  of  this  article,  is  spoken  of  for  its  su- 
erior  excellence,  in  Scri|)tiu*e,  Prov.  vii.  16 ;  Ezek. 
xvii.  7.  It  was  under  the  stalks  of  this  ])lant  that 
Lahab  hid  the  spies,  Josh.  ii.  6.  In  predicting  the 
entleness,  caution,  and  tenderness,  with  which  the 
lessiah  should  manage  his  administration,  Isaiah 
dii.  3.)  happily  illustrates  it  by  a  proverb,  "  The 
raised  reed  he  shall  not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax 
e  shall  not  quench." — He  shall  not  break  even  a 
ruised  reed,  which  snaps  asunder  immediately, 
^hen  pressed  with  any  considerable  weight;  nor 
lall  he  extinguish  even  the  smoking  flax,  or  the  wick 
f  a  lamp,  which,  when  it  first  begins  to  kindle,  is 
Lit  out  by  every  little  motion.  This  is  quoted  in 
[ati.  xii.  20,  where,  by  an  easy  metonymy,  the  mate- 
al  for  the  thing  made,/aa:,  is  used  for  the  wick  of  a 
inp  or  ta[)er ;  and  that,  by  a  synecdoche,  for  the 
mp  or  taper  itself,  which,  when  near  going  out, 
lelds  more  smoke  than  light. — He  will  not  put  out 
r  extinguish  the  dying  lamp. 

;  FLESH    is    taken,    literally,   for    the    substance 

liich  composes  bodies,  whether  of  men  or  animals, 

en.  vi.  13.     The  word  flesh  is  also  used  to  denote  a 

■inciple  opposite  to  the  spirit :  "  The  flesh  lusteth 

^^inst  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh,  and 

ese  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other,"  Gal.  v.  17. 

Walk  in  the  spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of 

e   flesh,"  ver.  16.     To  crucify  the  flesh  with  its 

ats  ;  not  to  fulfil  the  desires  of  the  flesh ;  the  wis- 

nn  of  the  flesh,  &c.  are  expressions  which  require 

;)  explanation.     "  We  are  thy  flesh  and  thy  bone," 

e  familiar  expressions  to  denote  kindred  and  rela- 

)nship,  Gen.  xxix.  14  ;  xxxviii.  27. 

The  wise  man  says,  that  the  flesh  of  the  intempe-^ 

te  is  consumed  by  infamous  diseases,  Prov.  v.  11. 

'e  also  Eccles.  v.  6.     Ecclesiasticus  requires  a  pru- 

nt   man  to  separate  his  flesh   from  a  prostitute, 

lap.  XXV.  26.     In  2  Peter  ii.  10,  we  read  of  «  those 

;ho  walk  after  the  flesh,  in  the  lustof  uncleanness  ;" 

d  in  Jude  7,  of  "going  after  strange  flesh."     In 

;th  places  reference  is  expressed  to  the  vile  prac- 

;;es  of  the  Sodomites.     In  2  Pet.  ii.  7,  we  read  of 

he  filthy  conversation  of  the  wicked  ;"  and  also  of 

eir  "unlawful  deeds,"  ver.  8.     The  intention  of  the 


sacred  writers  is  clear ;  though  veiled  for  the  sake  of 
decorum  in  a  general  term. 

"  Oh  that  we  had  of  his  flesh  !"  said  Job's  enemies, 
even  his  domestics,  in  his  affliction,  chap.  xxxi.  3L 
They  would  have  eaten  him  up  alive,  says  Calmet; 
thus  they  repaid  with  ingratitude  his  services  to 
them.  But  Job  seems  rather  to  describe  his  former 
condition,  as  having  been  so  honorable,  that  what- 
ever was  placed  on  his  table  was  longed  for  as  the 
most  desirable  of  its  kind.  So  Rosenmiiller :  "  Did 
not  my  domestics  say,  Who  is  there  that  is  not  filled 
with  his  banquets .?"  The  Psalmist  says.  The  wicked, 
even  mine  enemies,  came  upon  me  to  eat  up  my 
flesh,  Ps.  xxvii.  2.  Wisdom  (xii.  5.)  reproaches  the 
Canaanites  with  devouring  man's  flesh  ;  and  Jere- 
miah threatens  the  inhabitantsof  Jerusalem  that  they 
should  be  constrained  to  eat  the  flesh  of  their  friendi 
and  children.  See  also  Lam.  ii.  20;  iv.  10;  and 
Ezek.  V.  10.  Josephus  relates  an  instance  of  thii 
during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans. 

The  revolting  custom  of  eating  human  flesh  is  still 
common  in  many  islands  of  the  eastern  seas.  Some 
eat  their  parents  when  they  are  old ;  others  eat  Eu- 
ropeans, when  they  can  seize  them.  The  Peguani 
sold  human  flesh  publicly.  In  Whidah,  also,  it  ii 
said  that  human  flesh  is  sold  as  food. 
FLOOD,  see  Deluge. 

FLORUS,  (Gessius,)  the  last  procurator  of  Judea, 
succeeded  Albinus  in  the  government,  A.  T).  64.  Hi« 
excesses  exasperated  the  Jews  beyond  patience,  and 
forced  them  to  rebel  against  the  Romans,  A.  D.  66. 
He  is  thought  to  have  lefi;  Judaea,  when  Vespasian 
went  there,  A.  D.  67.. 
FLOUR,  see  Bread,  Cakes,  Offerings,  &c. 
FLUTE,  a  musical  instrument,  sometimes  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  by  the  names  Chalil,  Machalath, 
Masrokoth,  and  Uggab.  The  last  word  is  generally 
translated  organ ;  but  Calmet  thinks  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  flute  ;  though  his  description  of  it  corres- 
ponds to  "  the  Pandean  pipes,"  which  are  extreme- 
ly ancient,  and  were  perhaps  the  original  organ. 

There  is  notice  taken  in  the  Gospels,  of  players  on 
the  flute,  [Eng.  trans,  minstrels,]  who  were  collected 
at  funerals.  See  Matt.  ix.  23,  24.  The  rabbins  say, 
that  it  was  not  allowable  to  have  less  than  two  play- 
ers on  the  flute,  at  the  funeral  of  persons  of  the  mean- 
est condition,  beside  a  professional  woman  hired  to 
lament ;  and  Josephus  relates,  that  a  false  report  of 
his  death  being  spread  at  Jerusalem,  several  persona 
hired  players  on  the  flute,  by  way  of  preparation  for 
his  funeral.  In  the  Old  Testament,  however,  we  see 
nothing  like  it.  The  Jews  probably  borrowed  the 
custom  from  the  Romans.  When  it  was  an  old  wo- 
man who  died,  they  used  trumpets ;  but  flutes  when 
a  young  woman  was  to  be  buried. 

FLY,  an  insect  well  known  ;  in  the  law,  declared 
to  be  unclean.  Lev.  xi.  42.  The  Philistines  and  Ca- 
naanites adored  a  god  of  flies,  under  the  name  of 
Beelzebub.     Wisdom  xii.  8. 

The  Hebrew  language  has  at  least  two  words  for 
flies:  the  first  is  arc)6,  (Exod.  viii.  21  ;  Psal.  Ixxiii.  45 ; 
cv.  31.)  which  the  Seventy  interpreters,  who,  by  re- 
siding on  the  spot,  have  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
identifying,  have  rendered  the  dog-Jly ;  the  Zimb  of 
Abyssinia.  Others  suppose  it  to  be  the  cock-roach^ 
an  insect  very  common  in  the  East.  Another  word 
for  a  fly  is,  zehub,  (Eccles.  x.  1.)  which  some  have 
conjectured  might  be  the  "  great  blue-bottle  fly  ;"  or 
flesh-fly.  Barbut  says,  (p.  298.)  "This  is  one  of  the 
numerous  classes  of  insects.  Variety  runs  through 
their  forms,  their  structure,  their  organization,  their 
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metamorphoses,  their  maimer  of  living,  propagating 
their  species,  and  providing  for  their  posterity.  Eve- 
ry species  is  furnished  with  implements  adapted  to  its 
eiigeucies.  What  exquisiteness  !  what  proportion 
in  the  several  parts  which  compose  the  body  of  a 
fly !  What  precision,  what  mechanism  in  the  springs 
and  motion  ! — Some  are  oviparous,  others  viviparous ; 
which  latter  have  but  two  young  ones  at  a  time, 
whereas  the  propagation  of  the  former  is  by  hun- 
dreds. Flies  are  lascivious,  troublesome  insects,  that 
put  up  with  every  kind  of  food.  When  storms  im- 
pend, they  have  most  activity,  and  sting  with  greatest 
force.  They  multiply  most  in  hot,  moist  climates ; 
and  so  great  was  formerly  their  numbers  in  Spain, 
that  there  were  fly-hunters  commissioned  to  give 
them  chase." 

Schindler,  in  his  Lexicon,  considers  the  Hebrew 
word  zebub,  with  its  Chaldee  and  Arabic  cognates, 
as  including  the  whole  of  winged  insects;  culex,  the 
fnat ;  vespa,  the  wasp ;  astrum,  the  gad-fly ;  and 
erabroy  the  hornet :  this  certainly  implies  the  inclu- 
■ion  of  true  flies,  generally ;  a  species  well  known 
to  be  sufficiently  numerous.  Moreover,  that  this 
word  should  hardly  be  restrained  to  a  single  species 
•f fly,  may  be  inferred  from  the  pun  employed  in 
playing  on  the  appellation  of  the  deity  Beelzebub, 
**  Lord  of  flies,"  to  convert  it  into  Beelzebul,  "  Lord 
of  the  dunghill ;" — alluding  probably  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  certain  kinds  of  flies,  which  roll  themselves 
and  their  eggs  in  the  filth  of  such  places ;  so  that 
the  change  of  name  has  a  reference,  a  degi-ading 
reference,  to  the  manners  of  the  symbol  of  this  deity, 
including,  no  doubt,  a  sarcastic  sneer  at  those  of  his 
worshippers.  The  general  import  of  this  word  may  be 
further  argued  from  what  Pliny  tells  us  (Hb.  x.  cap. 
18.)  concerning  the  deity  Achorem,  from  the  Greek 
achory  which  may  be  from  the  Hebrew  Ekron  or 
Accarouy  the  city  where  Beelzebub,  the  "Lord  of 
flies,"  was  worshipped.  "The  inhabitants  of  Gy- 
rene," he  says,  "  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  god 
Achorem,  when  the  multitude  of  flies  produces  a 
pestilence  ;  but  when  they  have  placated  that  deity 
Dv  their  offerings,  the  flies  perish  immediately." 
Whether  only  one  species  of  fly  pestered  the  Cyre- 
naicum  does  not  appear. 

The  following  description  of  the  Zimb,  the  Ethi- 
opian FLY,  (2e6w6)  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
(chap.  vii.  18.)  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Bruce.      "  This 
insect  is  called  Zimb  ;  it  has  not  been  described  by 
any  naturalist.     It  is,  in  size,  very  little  larger  than  a 
bee,  of  a  thicker  proportion,  and  has  wings,  which 
are  broader  than   those  of  a  bee,  placed  separate, 
like  those  of  a  fly  ;  they  are  of  pure  gauze,  without 
color  or  spot  upon  them;  the  head  is  large,the  upper 
jaw  or  lip  is  sharp,  and  has  at  the  end  of  it  a  strong 
pointed  hair,  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long;  the 
lower  jaw  has  two  of  these  pointed  hairs  ;  and  this 
pencil  of  hairs.when  joined  together,  makesa  resist- 
ance to  the  finger,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  strong 
hog's  bristle.     Its  legs   are  serrated  on   the   inside, 
and  the  whole  covered  with  brown  hair  or  down. 
As  soon  as  this  plague  appears,  and  their  buzzing  is 
heard,  all  the  cattle  forsake  their  food,  and  run  wildly 
about  the  plain,  till  they  die,  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
fright,  and  hunger.    No  remedy  remains,  but  to  leave 
the  black  earth,  and  hasten  down  to  the  sands  of  At- 
bara  ;  and  there  they  remain,  while  the  rains  last,  this 
cruel  enemy  never  daring  to  pursue  them  farther. 

"Though  his  size  is  immense,  as  is  his  strength, 
and  his  body  covered  with  a  thick  skin,  defended 
with  strong  hair    yet  even  the  camel  ii  not  able  to 


sustain  the  violent  punctures  the  fly  makes  with  hi 
pointed  proboscis.  He  must  lose  no  time  in  remov 
ing  to  the  sands  of  Atbara  ;  for,  when  once  attacke< 
by  this  fly,  his  body,  head,  and  legs,  break  out  int 
large  bosses,  which  swell,  break,  and  putrefy  to  th' 
certain  destruction  of  the  creature.  Even  the  ele 
phant  and  rhinoceros,  who,  by  reason  of  their  enor 
mous  bulk,  and  the  vast  quantity  of  food  and  wate 
they  daily  need,  cannot  shifl  to  desert  and  dry  placet 
as  the  season  may  require,  are  obliged  to  roll  them 
selves  in  mud  and  mire ;  which,  when  dry,  coat 
them  over  like  armor,  and  enables  them  to  stani 
their  ground  against  this  winged  assassin:  yet 
have  found  some  of  these  tubercles  upon  almoi 
every  elephant  and  rhinoceros  that  I  have  seen,  an 
attribute  them  to  this  cause. 

"All  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast  of  Mehndi 
down  to  cape  Gardefan,  to  Saba,  and  the  south  coai 
of  the  Red  sea,  are  obliged  to  put  themselves  in  mo 
tion,  and  remove  to  the  next  sand,  in  the  beginnin, 
of  the  rainy  season,  to  prevent  all  their  stock  oi 
cattle  from  being  destroyed.  This  is  not  a  partic 
emigration  ;  tlie  inhabitants  of  all  the  countries,  froi 
the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  northward,  to  the  cor 
fluence  of  the  Nile,  and  Astaboras,  are  once  a  yea 
obliged  to  change  their  abode,  and  seek  protectio 
on  tiie  sands  of  Beja ;  nor  is  there  any  alternativ* 
or  means  of  avoiding  this,  though  a  hostile  band  we 
in  their  way,  capable  of  spoiling  them  of  half  the! 
substance. 

"  Of  all  those  that  have  written  upon  these  couc 
tries,  the  prophet  Isaiah  alone  has  given  an  accour 
of  this  animal,  and  the  manner  of  its  operation,  Isj 
vii.  18,  19:  'And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  in  that  daj 
that  the  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  fly  that  is  in  the  ui 
termost  part  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt.  And  they  sha 
come,  and  shall  rest  all  of  them  in  the  desolate  va 
leys,  and  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  upon  a 
thorns,  and  upon  all  bushes.' — That  is,  they  shall  ct 
off  from  the  cattle  their  usual  retreat  to  the  deser 
by  taking  possession  of  those  places,  and  meetin 
them  there,  where  ordinarily  they  never  come,  an 
which,  therefore,  were  the  refuge  of  the  cattle 

"  We  cannot  read  the  history  of  the  plagues  whiCj 
God  brought  upon  Pharaoh  by  the  hands  of  Moi 
without  stopping  a  moment  to  consider  a  singulari 
a  very  principal  one,  which  attended  this  })lague 
the  fly  [Exod.  viii.  21,  &c.]  It  was  not  till  this  tinn 
and  by  means  of  this  insect,  that  God  said,  he  woul 
"separate  his  people  from  the  Egyptians.  And 
would  seem  that  then  a  law  was  given  to  them,  thi 
fixed  the  limits  of  their  habitation.  It  is  well  knowi 
as  I  have  repeatedly  said,  that  the  land  of  Goshen  c 
Geshen,  the  possession  of  the  Israelites,  was  a  Ian 
of  pasture,  which  was  not  tilled  or  sown,,  because  fl 
was  not  overflowed  by  the  Nile.  But  the  land  ovei 
flowed  by  the  Nile  was  the  black  earth  of  the  vail 
of  Egypt,  and  it  was  here  that  God  confined  the  fliei 
for,  he  says,  it  shall  be  a  sign  of  this  separation  o 
the  people,  which  he  had  then  made,  that  not  on 
fly  should  be  seen  in  the  sand,  or  pasture-groun 
the  land  of  Goshen ;  and  this  kind  of  soil  has  evi 
since  been  the  refuge  of  all  cattle,  emigrating  froi 
the  black  earth,  to  the  lower  part  of  Atbara.  Isaial 
indeed,  says,  that  the  fly  shall  be  in  all  the  deiei 
places,  and,  consequently,  the  sands  ;  yet  this  wa 
particular  dispensation  of  Providence,  to  a  spec 
end,  the  desolation  of  Eg}'^pt,  and  was  not  a  repei 
of  the  general  law,  but  a  confirmation  of  it ;  it  wl 
an  exception  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  a  hmitv 
time.  i 
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"  I  have  already  said  so  much  on  this  subject,  that 
It  would  be  tiring  my  reader's  patience,  to  repeat  any 
thing  concerning  him;  I  shall,  therefore,  content 
myself  by  giving  a  very  accurate  design  of  him,  only 
observing  that,  for  distinctness  sake,  I  have  magnified 
him  something  above  twice  the  natural  size.  He 
has  no  sting,  though  he  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  of 
the  bee  kind  ;  but  his  motion  is  more  rapid  and  sud- 
den than  that  of  the  bee,  and  resembles  that  of  the 
gad-fly  in  England.  There  is  something  particular 
in  the  sound  or  buzzing  of  this  insect.  It  is  a  jarring 
noise,  together  with  a  humming;  which  induces  me 
to  believe  it  proceeds,  at  least  in  part,  from  a  vibra- 
tion made  with  the  three  hairs  at  his  snout. 

"  The  Chaldee  version  is  content  with  calling  this 
animal  simply  zebub^  which  signifies  the  fly  in  gene- 
ral, as  we  express  it  in  English.  The  Arabs  call  it 
zimb  in  their  translation,  which  has  the  same  gen- 
eral signification.  The  Ethiopic  translation  calls  it 
tsaltsalya,  which  is  the  true  name  of  this  particular 
fly  in  Geez,  and  was  the  same  in  Hebrew."  (Bruce's 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  5  ;  vol.  v.  p.  191.) 

Thus,  at  length,  we  have  the  true  signification  of 
a  word  which  has  embarrassed  translators  and  com- 
mentators, during  two  thousand  years.  The  reason 
is  evident:  the  subject  of  it  did  not  exist  nearer  than 
Ethiopia ;— ^nd  who  knew  that  it  existed  there  ?  or 
who  would  go  there  to  inspect  it  ?  What  shall  we 
I  say  now  to  the  difliculties  in  Scripture  ? — are  there 
any,  distinct  from  our  own  want  of  information  re- 
•pecting  them  ? 

j  FOOL  and  FOLLY,  in  Scripture,  signify  not  only, 
according  to  the  literal  meaning,  an  idiot,  or  one 
I  whose  senses  are  disordered ;  the  discourses  and 
notions  of  fools  and  madmen  ;  but  also  sin,  and  partic- 
ularly sins  of  impurity,  Psal.  xxxviii.  5  ;  2  Sam.  xiii. 

12,  la 

The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God, 
;i  Cor.  i.  20,  21 ;  iii.  18,  19.     The  character  of  fool, 

I  WISDOM. 

'     Wisdom  hath  builded  her  house, 

She  hath  hewn  out  her  numerous  ornamental  pillars, 

She  hath  killed  her  beasts. 

She  hath  mingled  her  wine  ; 

She  hath  furnished  her  table  ; 

She  hath  sent  forth  her  maidens ; 

She  crieth  on  the  highest  places  of  the  city 

"  Whoso  is  simple,  let  him  turn  in  hither.** , 

To  him  who  wanteth  understanding,  she  saith, 

"  Come,  eat  of  my  bread, 

And  drink  of  the  wine  I  have  mingled, 

Forsake  the  foolish  and  live. 

And  go  in  the  way  of  Understanding  ; 

For  by  me  thy  days  shall  be  multiplied. 

And  the  years  of  thy  life  shall  be  many.*' 

Thus  Folly  assumes  the  counterpart  of  Wisdom, 
and  invites  no  less  generally ;  but  her  invitation  is 
easily  detected  by  due  consideration,  being  very 
different  from  that  of  real  wisdom.  The  conse- 
quences of  following  the  counsels  of  these  contrasted 
[personages  are  very  strongly  marked,  and  are  dia- 
!  metrically  opposite  ;  one  tending  to  prolonged  life, 
the  other  to  premature  and  violent  dissolution.  It 
appears  by  the  reference  to  the  fatal  ends  of  her 
guests,  that  the  gratification  of  illicit  passion  is  what 
iFolly  intends  by  "  stolen  waters,"  and  "  secret  bread  :" 
jlhis  is  the  utmost  enjoyment  she  oflTers,  and  this  en- 
joyment teiTiinates   in   death!    a   description    how 


as  well  as  the  attribute  folly,  seems  to  oe  u»ed  in 
the  Proverbs  in  more  than  one  sense  ;  sometimei  it 
seems  to  mean  lack  of  understanding,  and  sometimes 
perverseness  of  will.  Mr.  Taylor  supposes  that  a 
companionized  picture  of  Wisdom  and  Folly  is  in- 
cluded in  the  descriptions  presented  in  the  ninth 
chapter  of  the  Proverbs.  He  thinks  that  the  former 
verses  of  the  chapter  contain  a  description  of  Wis- 
dom personified  of  her  actions,  conduct,  and  beha- 
vior :  and  that  from  verse  13  to  18  contains  a 
description  of  Folly,  similarly  personified  ;  who  mim 
ics  the  actions,  conduct,  and  behavior  of  Wisdom  ; 
and  so  closely  mimics  them,  that  a  person  who  will 
not  exercise  deliberation  and  reflection,  would  as 
readily  be  persuaded  to  follow  the  false,  the  imposi- 
tions goddess  Folly,  as  to  obey  the  true,  the  genuine 
power  of  Divine  Wisdom  herself.  That  such  per- 
sonification is  common  in  the  Proverbs,  and  in  Ec- 
clesiastes,  must  be  evident  to  every  reader. 

This  idea  may  open  the  way  also,  he  thinks,  to  a 
true  construction  and  correction  of  the  passage, 
which,  as  it  stands  at  present,  is  obscure ;  and,  as 
some  think,  corrupted.  The  LXX  read,  verse  13, 
"  A  foolish  and  brazen-faced  woman,  she  comes  to 
want  a  piece  of  bread  ;  she  has  no  shame  ;"  the  Chal- 
dee reads,  "  she  has  no  goodness."  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  word  (nrno,)  simplicity  is  redundant ; 
but  if  any  word  be  redundant,  it  was  probably  the 
first  word,  "a  woman,"  in  which  case,  as  the  nouns 
are  of  the  feminine  gender,  and  imply  a  woman, 
without  that  distinctive  description,  the  import  of  the 
passage  would  stand  thus  : 

"  Simplicity  is  foolish  and  clamorous  ;"  or,  "  Folly 
is  clamorous — simplicity  itself !"  that  is,  extremely 
simple  ;  and  drives  away  knowledge  of  any  valuable 
kind  from  her.  Yet  she  sits  at  the  door  of  her  house, 
and  imitates  the  actions  of  Wisdom  ;  as  appears  by 
comparing  these  two  personages,  and  their  addresses, 
to  those  who  need  instruction. 

FOLLY. 

Folly  is  stupid  and  clamorous. 

Indeed,  she  repels  all  knowledge  from  her : 

She  sitteth  at  the  door  of  her  house. 

On  a  throne  in  the  high  places  of  the  city, 

To  call  passengers  who  go  right  on  their  ways : 

Saying, 

"  Whoso  is  simple,  let  him  turn  in  hither  :" 

To  him  who  wanteth  understanding,  she  saith, 

"  Stolen  waters  are  sweet ; 

And  bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant." 

She  invites  him  to  her  house  of  rendeivous. 

But  he  knoweth  not  that  the  dead  are  there, 

That  her  guests  are  in  the  depth  of  the  grave. 

Compare  chap.  v.  3 — 6. 


applicable  to  great  numbers  of  unhappy  youth  among 
us  !     Compare  Flesh. 

FOOT.  By  this  word  the  Hebrews  modestly  ex- 
press those  parts  which  decency  forbids  us  to  name  ; 
e.  g.  "  the  water  of  the  feet,"  urine.  "  To  cover  the 
feet,"  to  dismiss  the  refuse  of  nature.  "The  hair  of 
the  feet,"  of  the  pubes.  "  Withhold  thy  foot  from 
being  unshod,  and  thy  throat  from  thirat ;"  (Jer.  iL 
2.)  i.  e.  do  not  prostitute  yourselves,  as  you  have 
done,  to  strange  people.  Ezek.  xvi.  25.  "  Thou  hast 
opened  thy  feet  to  every  one  that  passed  by."  Feet, 
in  the  sacred  writers,  often  mean  inclinations,  aflTec- 
tions,  propensities,  actions,  motions.    "  G  aide  my  feel 
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in  thy  paths  ;**  keep  my  feet  at  a  distance  from  evil : 
*The  feet  of  the  debauched  woman  go  down  to  death," 
— "  Let  not  the  feet  of  pride  come  upon  me,"&c. 

*♦  A  wicked  man  speaketh  with  his  feet,"  (Prov.  vi. 
13.)  i.  e.  he  uses  much  gesture  with  his  hands  and 
feet  while  talking,  which  the  ancient  sages  blamed. 
Ezekiel  (xxv.  6.)  reproaches  the  Ammonites  with 
clapping  their  hands  and  stamping  with  their  feet  in 
token  of  joy  on  seeing  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem. 
4e  also  describes  similar  motions  as  signs  of  grief, 
lecause  of  the  ruin  of  his  people,  chap.  vi.  11.  To 
be  at  any  one's  feet,  is  used  for  obeying  him  ;  being 
in  his  service,  following  him,  1  Sam.  xxv.  27.  Moses 
■ays,  that  "  the  Lord  loved  his  people,  and  those  that 
■at  down  at  his  feet ;"  who  heard  him,  who  belonged 
to  him,  who  were  instructed  in  his  doctrine  (his  pu- 
pils). Paul  says,  he  was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Ga- 
maliel (as  his  scholar).  Mary  sat  at  our  Saviour's  feet, 
and  heard  his  word.  Jacob  said  to  Laban,  (Gen.  xxx. 
30.)  "  The  Lord  hath  blessed  thee  at  my  feet ;"  which 
Jerome  translates  ad  ^introitum  meum,  ever  since  I 
came  to  you,  and  undertook  the  conduct  of  your 
flocks.  To  be  under  any  one's  feet,  to  be  a  footstool 
to  him,  signifies  the  subjection  of  a  subject  to  his 
■overeign,  of  a  slave  to  his  master.  "  My  foot  stand- 
eth  right ;"  I  have  pursued  the  paths  of  righteousness ; 
or,  rather,  supposing  a  Levite  to  be  the  speaker.  My 
foot  shall  stand  in  the  place  appointed  for  the  Levites 
in  the  temple,  in  the  court  of  the  priests,  where  my 
proper  station  is.  Job  says,  (xix.  15.)  he  was  "  feet 
to  the  lame,  and  eyes  to  the  blind  ;"  he  led  one,  and 
supported  the  other.  In  another  place,  that  God 
had  "  put  his  feet  in  the  stocks,  and  looked  nar- 
rowly to  all  his  paths ;"  like  a  bird,  or  some  other 
animal  led  along,  with  a  foot  fastened  to  a  cord,  and 
unable  to  go  the  least  step,  but  as  he  who  guides  it 
pleases.  Nakedness  of  feet  was  a  sign  of  mourning : 
Grod  says  to  Ezekiel,  "  Make  no  mourning  for  the 
dead,  and  put  on  thy  shoes  upon  thy  feet,"  &c.  It 
was  likewise  a  mark  of  respect,  Exod.  iii.  5.  Moses 
put  off  his  shoes  to  approach  the  burning  bush  ;  and 
most  commentators  are  of  opinion,  that  the  priests 
■erved  in  the  tabernacle  with  their  feet  naked,  as 
they  did  afterwards  in  the  temple.  The  Talmudists 
teach,  that  if  they  had  but  stepped  with  their  feet 
upon  a  cloth,  a  skin,  or  even  upon  the  foot  of  one  of 
their  companions,  their  service  would  have  been  un- 
lawful. That,  as  the  pavement  of  the  temple  was 
of  marble,  the  priests  used  to  incur  several  inconve- 
niences, because  of  the  nakedness  of  their  feet ;  to 
prevent  which,  in  the  second  temple  there  was  a 
room  in  which  the  pavement  was  warmed.  The 
frequent  ablutions  appointed  them  in  the  temple 
■eem  to  imply,  that  their  feet  were  naked. 

It  is  also  thought  that  the  Israelites  might  not  enter 
this  holy  place,  till  they  had  put  off  their  shoes,  and 
cleaned  their  feet.  To  this  purpose  Eccl.  v.  1.  is  ap- 
plied :  "  Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  to  the  house 
of  Grod."  Take  care  that  your  feet  be  clean.  Mai- 
monides  says  expressly,  that  it  was  never  allowed  to 
enter  the  house  of  God  on  the  holy  mountain  with 
ihoes  on,  or  with  their  ordinary  clothes  on,  or  with 
dirty  feet. 

The  Turks  never  enter  their  mosques  till  after  they 
have  washed  their  feet,  and  their  hands,  and  have 
put  off  the  outward  covering  of  their  legs.  The 
Christians  of  Ethiopia  enter  their  churches  with  their 
■hoes  off,  and  the  Indian  Brahmans  and  others  have 
the  same  respect  for  their  pagodas  and  temples. 

Washing  of  Feet.  (See  also  under  Sandals.) 
The  orientals  used  to  wash  the   feet  of  strangers, 


who  came  off  a  journey,  because  they  commonly 
walked  with  their  legs  bare,  and  their  feet  were  de- 
fended only  by  sandals.  So  Abraham  washed 
the  feet  of  the  three  angels.  Gen.  xviii.  4.  They 
washed  the  feet  of  Eliezer,  and  those  who  accom- 
panied him,  at  the  house  of  Laban,  (Gen.  xxiv. 
32.)  and  also  those  of  Joseph's  brethren,  when  they 
came  into  Egypt,  Gen.  xliii.  24.  This  office  was 
commonly  performed  by  servants  and  slaves ;  and 
hence  Abigail  answers  David,  who  sought  her  in 
marriage,  that  she  should  think  it  an  honor  to  wash 
the  feet  of  the  king's  servants,  1  Sam.  xxv.  41. 
When  Paul  recommends  hospitality,  he  would  have 
a  widow  assisted  by  the  church,  to  be  one  who  had 
washed  the  feet  of  saints,  1  Tim.  v.  10.  Our  Sa- 
viour, after  his  last  supper,  gave  his  last  lesson  of  hu- 
mility, by  washing  his  disciples'  feet,  John  xiii.  5,  6. 
"Then  cometh  he  to  Simon  Peter;  and  Peter  saith 
unto  him.  Lord,  dost  thou  wash  my  feet?  Jesus  an- 
swered him,  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part 
with  me.  Simon  Peter  saith  unto  hini.  Lord,  not  my 
feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head."  Our 
Saviour's  observation  to  Peter,  "  If  I  wash  thee  not, 
thou  hast  no  part  with  me,"  gave  occasion  to  several 
of  the  early  Christians  to  believe,  that  the  washing 
of  feet  had  something  of  the  nature  of  baptism. 

On  Good  Friday,  the  Syrians  celebrate  the  festival 
of  washing  of  feet.  The  Greeks  perform  the  sacred 
Niptere,  or  holy  washing ;  and  in  the  Latin  church 
this  ceremony  is  practised.  The  bishops,  abbots, 
and  princes  in  many  places,  practise  it  in  person. 
The  council  of  Elvire,  seeing  the  abuse  that  some 
persons  made  of  it,  by  putting  a  confidence  in  it  for 
remission  of  sins,  suppressed  it  in  Spain. 

FORESKIN,  see  Circumcision. 

FOREST,  a  woody  tract  of  ground.  There  were 
several  such  tracts  in  Canaan,  especially  in  the  north- 
ern parts.     The  chief  of  these  were. 

The  Forest  of  Ephraim,  near  Mahanaim.  See 
Ephraim  IV. 

The  Forest  or  Hareth,  in  Judah. 

The  Forest  of  Libanus.  In  addition  to  the 
proper  forest .  of  Libanus,  where  the  cedars  grow, 
Scripture  thus  calls  a  palace,  which  Solomon  built 
at  Jerusalem,  contiguous  to  the  palace  of  the  king  of 
Egypt's  daughter  ;  and  in  which  he  usually  resided. 
All  the  vessels  of  it  were  of  gold.  It  was  caU'^d  the  1 
house  of  the  forest  of  Libanus,  probably  from  the  great 
quantity  of  cedar  used  in  it,  1  Kings  vii.  2  ;  x.  27. 

FORNICATION.  This  word  is  used  in  Scrip- 
ture, not  only  for  the  sin  of  impurity,  but  for  idolatry, 
and  for  all  kinds  of  infidelity  to  God.  Adultery  and 
fornication  are  frequently  confounded.  Both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  condemn  all  impurity  and 
fornication,  corporeal  and  spiritual;  idolatry,  aposta- 
sy, heresy,  infidelity,  &.c. 

FORTUNATUS,  mentioned  1  Cor.  xvi.  15,  17. 
came  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus,  to  visit  Paul.  We 
have  no  particulars  of  his  life  or  death,  only  tliat 
Paul  calls  Stephanus,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  the 
first-fruits  of  Achaia,  and  set  for  the  service  of  the 
church  and  saints.  They  carried  Paul's  first  epistle 
to  Corinth. 

FOUNTAIN,  a  spring  of  water.  The  word  is  met- 
aphorically used  in  Prov.  v.  16.  for  a  numerous  pos- 
terity ;  and  in  Cant.  iv.  12.  the  chastity  of  the  bride 
is  denoted  by  a  sealed  fountain.  "  A  fountain  of  Wr- 
ing water,"  or  fountain  of  life,  (Cant.  iv.  15.)  is  a 
source  of  living  water,  whether  it  spring  out  of  the 
earth  like  a  fountain,  or  rise  in  the  bottom  of  a  well. 

FOWL  ;  the  Hebr  5W  r^i;',  6phy  which  we  translate 
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fotol^  from  the  Saxon /icon,  to  fly,  is  a  word  used  to 
denote  birds  in  general.     See  Birds. 

FOX,  or  Jackal.  This  animal  is  called  in  Scrip- 
ture Spitr,  probably  from  his  burrowing,  or  making 
holes  in  the  earth,  to  hide  himself,  or  to  dwell  in. 
The  LXX  render  it  h\aXojni]c^  the/ox;  so  the  Vul- 
gate, vtUpeSj  and  our  English  translation, /ox.  But 
■till,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine,  whether  the 
animal  intended  be  the  common  fox,  or  the  jackal,  the 
little  eastern  fox,  as  Hasselquist  calls  him.  Several 
of  the  modern  oriental  names  of  the  jackal,  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew,  favor  the  latter  in- 
terpretation ;  and  Dr.  Shaw,  and  other  travellers, 
inform  us,  that  while  jackals  are  very  numerous  in 
Palestine,  the  common  fox  is  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

We  shall  be  safe,  perhaps,  under  these  circum- 
Btances,  in  admitting,  with  Shaw  and  other  crit- 
ics and  writers  on  natural  history,  that  the  Hebrew 
Shual  conprehended  at  least  the  jackal ;  although 
this  animal  has  also  his  distinctive  name  in  Hebrew, 
viz.  ^N,  the  jackal  of  the  East.  We  shall  first  describe 
this  animal,  and  then  notice  those  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture in  which  he  is  spoken  of. 

The  jackal,  or  Thaleb,  as  he  is  called  in  Arabia 
and  Egypt,  is  said  to  be  of  the  size  of  a  middling 
dog,  resembling  the  fox  in  the  hinder  parts,  particu- 
larly the  tail ;  and  the  wolf  in  the  fore  parts,  espe- 
cially the  nose.  Its  legs  are  shorter  than  those  of  the 
fox,  and  its  color  is  of  a  bright  yellow.  There  seems 
to  be  many  varieties  among  them  ;  those  of  the 
warmest  climates  appear  to  be  the  largest,  and 
their  color  is  rather  of  a  reddish  brown,  than  of  that 
beautiful  yellow  by  which  the  smaller  jackal  is  chief- 
ly distinguished. 

Although  the  species  of  the  wolf  approaches  very 
near  to  that  of  the  dog,  yet  the  jackal  seems  to  be 
placed  between  them  ;  to  the  savage  fierceness  of  the 
wolf,  it  adds  the  impudent  familiarity  of  the  dog.  Its 
try  is  a  howl,  mixed  with  barking,  and  a  lamentation 
resembling  that  of  human  distress.  It  is  more 
noisy  in  its  pursuits  even  than  the  dog,  and  more 
voracious  than  the  wolf.  The  jackal  never  goes 
alone,  but  always  in  a  pack  of  forty  or  fifty  together. 
These  unite  regularly  every  day,  to  form  a  combi- 
nation against  the  rest  of  the  forest.  Nothing  then 
can  escape  them  ;  they  are  content  to  take  up  with 
the  smallest  animals  ;  and  yet,  when  thus  united,  they 
have  courage  to  face  the  largest.  They  seem  very 
little  afraid  of  mankind,  but  pursue  their  game  to  the 
very  doors,  testifying  neither  attachment  or  appre- 
hension. They  enter  insolently  into  the  sheepfolds, 
the  yards,  and  the  stables,  and,  when  they  can  find 
nothing  else,  devour  the  leather  harness,  boots,  and 
shoes,  and  run  oflf  with  what  they  have  not  time  to 
swallow.  They  not  only  attack  the  living,  but  the 
dead.  They  scratch  up  with  their  feet  the  new- 
made  graves,  and  devour  the  corpse,  how  putrid 
soever.  In  those  countries,  therefore,  where  they 
abound,  they  are  obliged  to  beat  the  earth  over  the 
erave,  and  to  mix  it  with  thorns,  to  prevent  the  jackals 
irom  scraping  it  away.  They  always  assist  each 
other  as  well  in  this  employment  of  exhumation  as  in 
that  of  the  chase,  and  while  at  their  dreary  work,  ex- 
hort each  other  by  a  most  mournful  cry,  resembling 
that  of  children  under  chastisement;  and  when  they 
have  thus  dug  up  the  body,  thay  share  it  amicably 
between  them.  Like  all  other  savage  animals,  when 
they  have  once  tasted  human  flesh,  they  can  never 
after  refrain  from  pursuing  mankind.  They  watch 
the  burying  grounds,  follow  armies,  and  keep  in  the 
I  rear  of  caravans.     They  may  be  Ci^nsidered  as  the 
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vulture  of  the  quadruped  kind  ;  every  thing  that  once 
had  animal  life  seems  equally  agreeable  to  them  ;  the 
most  putrid  substances  are  greedily  devoured ;  dried 
leather,  and  any  thing  that  has  been  rubbed  with 
grease,  how  insipid  soever  in  itself,  is  sufficient  te 
make  the  whole  go  down.  Such  is  the  charactei 
which  naturalists  have  furnished  of  the  jackal,  or 
Egyptian  fox:  let  us  see  what  references  are  made 
to  it  in  Scripture.  To  its  carnivorous  habits  there  is 
an  allusion  in  Ps.  Ixiii.  9,  10 :  "  Those  that  seek 
my  soul,  to  destroy  it,  shall  go  into  the  lower  parti 
of  the  earth  :  they  shall  fall  by  the  sword  ;  they  shaU 
be  a  portion  for  foxes ;"  and  to  its  ravages  in  the 
vineyard,  Solomon  refers  in  Cant.  ii.  15:  "Take  us 
the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines ;  for 
our  vines  have  tender  grapes."  In  Scripture,  says 
professor  Paxton,  the  church  is  ofl;en  compared  to  a 
vineyard  ;  her  members  to  the  vines  with  which  it  is 
stored ;  and  by  consequence,  the  grapes  may  signify 
all  "the  fruitsof  righteousness"  which  those  mystical 
vines  produce.  The  foxes  that  spoil  these  vines  must 
therefore  mean  false  teachers,  who  corrupt  the  purity 
of  doctrine,  obscure  the  simplicity  of  worship,  over- 
turn the  beauty  of  appointed  order,  break  the  unity 
of  believers,  and  extinguish  the  life  and  vigor  of 
Christian  practice.  These  words  of  Ezekiel  may  be 
understood  in  the  same  sense  ;  "  O  Jerusalem  !  thy 
prophets,  (or,  as  the  context  clearly  proves,)  thy  flat- 
tering teachers,  are  as  foxes  in  the  deserts ;"  (ch.  xiii. 
4.)  and  this  name  they  receive,  because,  with  vulpine 
subtlety,  they  speak  lies  in  hypocrisy.  Such  teachers 
the  apostle  calls  "  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  ;" 
deceitful  workers,  who,  by  their  cunning,  subvert 
whole  houses  ;  and  whose  word,  like  the  tooth  of  a 
fox  upon  the  vine,  eats  as  a  canker. 

On  one  particular  occasion,  our  Lord,  sf  leaking  of 
Herod,  who  had  threatened  to  kill  him,  apphes  to 
him  metaphorically  the  name  or  character  of  the  fox 
or  jackal :  "  Go,  tell  that  fox,  that  crafty,  cruel,  insid- 
ious, devouring  creature,  that  jackal  of  a  prince,  who 
has  indeed  expressed  his  enmity  by  his  threats,  as 
jackals  indicate  their  mischievous  dispositions  by 
their  barking,  and  who  yelps  in  concert  with  other  of 
my  enemies,  jackal-like — go,  tell  him  that  I  am  safe 
from  his  fury  to-day  and  to-morrow  ;  and  on  the 
third  day  I  shall  be  completed, — completely  beyond 
his  power ;"  alluding,  perhaps,  to  his  resurrection  on 
the  third  day.  There  have  been  some  doubts  as  to 
the  propriety  of  our  Redeemer's  speaking  in  such 
terms  of  a  civil  ruler,  whose  subject  he  was,  and  whose 
character  he  was  therefore  bound  to  respect  and  to 
honor.  For  these  scruples,  however,  there  is  no 
ground  ;  the  character  of  Herod  as  a  cruel,  insidious 
and  crafi:y  prince,  was  too  notorious  to  be  disguised 
among  any  part  of  his  subjects ;  and  he  who  knew 
his  heart,  as  well  as  witnessed  his  conduct,  coidd 
speak  wdth  certainty  as  to  his  dispositions  and  mo- 
tives. Besides  this,  such  metaphorical  applications 
as  these  are  much  more  common  in  the  East  than 
here,  and  would,  therefore,  not  appear  so  strong  to 
our  Lord's  attendants  as  to  us.  This  is  shown  by  « 
passage  in  Busbequius :  (p.  58.)  "  They  [the  jackals,  or 
ciacals,  as  the  Asiatics  call  them]  go  in  flocks,  and  sel- 
dom hurt  man  or  beast ;  but  get  their  food  by  craft 
and  stealth,  more  than  by  open  force.  Thence  it  is 
that  the  Turks  call  subtle  and  crafty  persons,  especial- 
ly the  Asiatics,  by  the  metaphorical  name  of  Ciacals." 

In  Judges  xv.  4,  5.  we  read,  that  "  Samson  went 
and  caught  three  hundred  foxes,  and  took  firebrands, 
and  turned  tail  to  tail,  and  put  a  firebrand  la 
the    midst  between    two    tails;  and    when  he    had 
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«et  the  brands  on  fire,  he  let  them  go  into  the  stand- 
ing com  of  tlie  Philistines,  and  burnt  up  both  the 
■hocks,  and  also  the  standing  com,  with  the  vine- 
Tards  and  oUves."  This  narrative  has  frequently 
been  made  the  butt  of  ridicule  by  the  unbehever  in 
divine  revelation,  who  has  asked  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph. How  could  Samson  catch  so  many  foxes  in 
■o  short  a  time  ?  And  when  caught,  how  could  he 
make  them  tlie  instruments  of  his  revenge  on  the 
Philistines,  in  the  manner  which  the  story  represents  ? 
To  this  question  we  think  several  satisfactory  replies 
Have  been  given  ;  but  as  they  are  still  pertinaciously 
urged,  it  becomes  our  business  again  to  show,  that 
they  possess  no  weight,  as  militating  against  the 
claims  which  the  history  presents  to  our  belief.  That 
the  species  of  fox,  of  which  we  are  treating,  is  very 
numerous  in  the  East,  we  have  already  shown,  by 
the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  respectable  travel- 
lers ;  to  these  we  will  add  another,  whose  impartial- 
itjjr  as  a  witness  in  favor  of  Scripture  facts  will  not  be 
disputed.  Volney  says,  "  The  wolf  ancl  the  real  fox 
are  very  rare ;  but  there  is  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
the  middle  species  named  Shacal,  which  in  Syria  is 
called  wanweey  from  its  howl ;  they  go  in  droves." 
And  again :  "  Jackals  are  concealed  by  hundreds  in 
the  gardens,  and  among  ruins  and  tombs."  We  ask, 
then.  Where  was  the  difficulty  for  Samson  to  procure 
three  hundred  of  these  animals,  especially  as  the 
lime  during  which  he  had  to  provide  them  for  his 
purpose  is  not  limited  to  a  week  or  a  month  ?  Be- 
iides  this,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  Samson  at 
this  time  sustained  the  highest  office  in  the  common- 
wealth, and  consequently  could  be  at  no  loss  for  per- 
sons to  assist  him  in  this  singular  enterprise.  Having 
■ecured  the  instruments  by  which  he  designed  to 
ruin  the  property  of  the  oi)pressors  of  his  country, 
the  next  thing  for  consideration  is  the  method  by 
which  he  effected  his  purpose. 

In  considering  the  circumstances  of  this  narrative, 
there  is  some  attention  due  to  the  nature  and  uses  of 
the  torches,  or  flambeaux,  or  lamps,  employed  by 
Samson  in  this  procedure ;  and  perhaps,  could  we 
identify  the  nature  or  form  of  these,  the  story  might 
be  reheved  from  some  of  its  uncouthness.  They 
are  called  onc^  lapadim,  or,  rather  lampadim,  as 
the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  write  it ;  whence  the  Greek 
lampos,  and  our  lamp.  Now,  these  lamps,  or  burners, 
were  placed  between  two  jackals,  whose  tails  were 
tied  together,  or,  at  least,  there  was  a  connection 
formed  between  them  by  a  cord ;  this  is  the  reading 
of  the  LXX  in  the  Complutensian.  Possibly,  then, 
this  cord  was  of  a  moderate  length,  and  this  burner, 
being  tied  in  the  middle  of  it,  had  something  of  the 
efl[ect  which  we  have  seen  among  ourselves,  when 
wanton  malice  has  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  dog  crackers, 
squibs,  &c.  which,  being  fired,  have  worried  the 
poor  animal  to  his  den,  where,  supposing  them  still 
to  burn,  they  might  set  all  around  them  on  fire.  We 
know  it  is  the  nature  of  the  jackal  to  roam  about 
dwellings  and  out-houses  ;  this  would  lead  them  to 
where  the  corn  of  the  Philistines  was  stored  ;  which, 
being  ignited,  would  communicate  the  conflagration 
in  every  direction.  Besides  this,  the  fire  giving  them 
pain,  they  would  naturally  fight  each  one  his  associ- 
ate to  which  he  was  tied.  This  would  keep  them 
among  the  corn  longer  than  usual  ;  and  few  pairs 
thus  coupled  would  agree  to  return  to  the  same  den 
as  they  had  formerly  occupied  in  the  mountains  ;  so 
that  nothing  could  be  better  adapted  to  produce  a 
general  conflagration,  than  this  expedient  of  coml)us- 
lion — communicatinff  jackals.     We  must  therefore 


auppose,^^,  that  these  burners  were  a.  B^<ne  dia 
tance  from  the  animals,  so  as  not  to  burn  them. 
Secondly  f  that  they  were  of  a  nature  to  hold  fire  long, 
without  being  consumed.  Thirdly^  that  they  were 
either  dim,  in  the  manner  of  their  burning,  and  their 
Ught ;  or,  perhaps,  were  not  to  be  alarmingly  distin- 
guished by  their  illumination.  They  might  burn  dead, 
as  we  say  ;  so  that  their  effect  might  be  produced 
too  late  to  prevent  the  mischief  which  attended  them. 

FRANKINCENSE,  see  Incense. 

FRIEND  is  taken  in  Scripture  for  a  neighbor  in 
general.  Lev.  xix.  18  ;  Deut.  xix.  4,  5 ;  xxiii.  24,  25. 
Saints  are  called  friends  of  God ;  but  this  title  was 
given  eminently  to  Abraham ;  (Gen.  xxvi.  24.)  the 
Mahometans  generally  call  him  by  this  name ;  and 
they  call  Hebron,  where  they  believe  his  tomb  to  be, 
the  city  of  the  friend  of  God.  The  friend  of  the 
bridegroom,  is  the  brideman ;  who  does  the  honors 
of  the  wedding. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  our  language  has 
not  a  more  appropriate  word  than  friend,  by  which 
to  render  the  Greek  hmijog  ,•  which  by  no  means 
signifies  friend  in  the  sense  of  (piXog.  This  is  desi- 
rable in  the  parable  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard ; 
(Matt.  XX.  13  ;  also  chap.  xxii.  12.)  but  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  in  reference  to  the  appellation  given  by 
our  Lord  to  the  traitor  Judas,  (xxvi.  50.)  who  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  friend  of  Jesus  when  he  betrayed 
him.  The  original  word  seems  here  to  mean  com- 
panion ;  or,  as  our  workmen  call  their  fellow-work- 
men, mate;  as,  "shop-mate," — a  fellow- workman  io 
a  shop ;  and  "ship-mate,"  which  merely  means  one 
who  sails  in  the  same  ship ;  but  is  far  enough  from  '' 
implying  one  to  whom  properly  belongs  the  appella- 
tion of  friend  ;  or  one  for  whom  the  smallest  degree 
of  friendship  is  entertained ;  for,  in  fact,  a  ship-mate 
may  be  an  enemy.  j 

FROG,  a  small  and  well  known  amphibious  ani-  ' 
mal.  Frogs  were  unclean  ;  Moses,  indeed,  does  not 
name  them,  but  he  includes  them  by  saying.  Ye  shall 
not  eat  of  any  thing  that  moves  in  the  waters,  unleai 
it  have  fins  or  scales.  Lev.  xi.  9.  John  (Rev.  xvL 
13.)  says,  he  saw  three  unclean  spirits  issuing  out  of 
the  false  prophet's  mouth  like  frogs;  and  Mosee 
brought  on  Egypt  a  plague  of  frogs,  Exod.  viii.  5,  &c 

FRONTLETS  are  thus  described  by  Leo  of  Mo- 
dena:  The  Jews  take  four  pieces  of  parchment,  and 
write  with  an  ink  made  on  purpose,  and  in  square 
letters,  these  four  passages,  one  on  each  piece,  (1.) 
"  Sanctify  unto  me  all  the  first-born,"  &c.  Exod. 
xiii.  to  the  10th  verse.  (2.)  From  verse  11  to  16: 
"  And  when  the  Lord  shall  bring  thee  into  the  land 
of  the  Canaanites,"  &c.  (3.)  Deut.  vi.  4.  "Hear,  0 
Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,"  to  verse  9 
(4.)  Deut.  xi.  13.  "  If  you  shall  hearken  diligently 
unto  my  commandments,"  to  verse  21.  This  they 
do  in  obedience  to  the  words  of  Moses :  "  These 
commandments  shall  be  for  a  sign  unto  thee  upon 
thine  hand,  and  for  a  memorial  between  thine  eyea." 
These  four  pieces  are  fast- 
ened together,  and  a  square 
formed  of  them,  on  which 
the  letter  v  is  written  ;  then 
a  little  square  of  hard  calf^ 
skin  is  put  at  the  top,  out 
of  which  come  two  leath- 
ern strings  an  inch  wide, 
and  a  cubit  and  a  half,  or 
thereabouts,  in  length. 
This  square  is  put  on  the 
middle    of    the    forehead. 
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and  the  strings,  being  ffirt  about  the  head,  make  a 
knot  in  the  form  of  the  letter  i ;  they  are  then 
brought  before,  and  fall  on  the  breast.  It  is  called 
TeJila-schcl-Rosch,  the  Tephila  of  the  head.  The 
most  devout  Jews  put  it  on  both  at  morning  and 
noon-day  prayer  ;  but  the  generality  wear  it  only  at 
morning  prayer.  Only  the  chanter  of  the  synagogue 
is  obliged  to  put  it  on  at  noon,  as  well  as  morning. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  the  use  of 
frontlets  and  phylacteries  was  literally  ordained  by 
Moses.  Those  who  believe  their  use  to  be  binding, 
observe,  that  the  text  speaks  as  positively  of  this  as 
of  other  precepts.  Moses  requires  the  command- 
ments of  God  to  be  written  on  the  doors  of  houses, 
as  a  sign  on  their  hands,  and  as  an  ornament  on  their 
foreheads,  Exod.  xiii.  16.  If  there  be  any  obligation 
to  write  these  commandments  on  their  doors,  as  the 
text  intimates,  then  it  is  said,  there  is  the  same  for 
writing  them  on  their  hands  and  foreheads.  The 
use  of  frontlets  was  common  in  our  Saviour's  time, 
not  only  in  Judea,  but  also  among  the  Indian  Jews, 
the  Persians,  and  Babylonians.  Indeed,  long  before 
that  time,  the  doctors,  whom  the  high-priest  Eleazar 
sent  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  spoke 
of  the  phylacteries,  and  referred  the  origin  of  them 
to  Moses. 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  maintain,  that  these  pre- 
cepts should  be  taken  figuratively  and  allegorically  ; 
meaning,  that  the  Hebrews  should  carefully  preserve 
the  remembrance  of  God's  law,  and  observe  his 
commands  ;  that  they  should  always  have  them  in 
their  "  mind's  eye."  Before  the  Babylonish  captivi- 
ty, no  traces  of  them  appear  in  the  history  of  the 
Jews ;  the  prophets  never  inveigh  against  the 
neglect  of  them  ;  nor  was  there  any  question  con- 
cerning them  in  the  reformation  of  manners  at  any 
time  among  the  Hebrews.  The  almost  general  cus- 
tom in  the  East  of  wearing  phylacteries  and  front- 
lets, determines  nothing  for  the  obligation  or  useful- 
ness of  the  practice.  Christ  did  not  absolutely 
condemn  them ;  but  he  condemned  the  abuse  of 
them  in  the  Pharisees,  their  wearing  them  with 
affectation,  and  larger  than  other  Jews.  The  Caraite 
Jews,  who  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  de- 
spise traditions,  call  the  rabbinical  Jews  "bridled 
asses,"  because  they  wear  these  tephilim  and  front- 
lets.    See  also  Mezuzoth,  and  Phylacteries. 

FRUIT.  By  this  word  is  sometimes  meant  re- 
ward, Prov.  i.  31 :  they  shall  receive  the  reward  of 
their  bad  conduct.  "  The  fruit  of  the  body,"  signi- 
fies children,  Ps.  cxxxii.  12.  "  The  fruit  of  the 
lips,"  the  punishment  or  reward  of  words,  bad  or 
good,  Isa.  X.  12.  "Uncircumcised  fruit,"  or  impure 
fruit,  (Lev.  xix.  23.)  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  newly  plant- 
ed, during  the  first  three  years.  In  the  fourth  year 
it  was  offered  to  the  Lord  ;  afler  which  it  was  in 
general  use. 

"  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  mentioned  by  Paul,  are 
love,  joy,  peace.  Gal.  v.  22.  "The  fruits  of  right- 
eousness," mentioned  by  the  same  apostle,  are  sown 
in  peace,  Phil.  i.  11.  Irregular  passions  and  carnal 
dispositions  produce  the  fruits  of  death:  they  are 
mortal  to  the  soul,  James  iii.  18  ;  Rom.  vii.  5. 

F'ULFIL.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  words 
in  the  Bible,  to  treat  within  a  narrow  compass ;  for 
as  it  refers  to  something  foretold,  and  there  are  many 
modes  of  foretelling,  as  well  as  different  degrees  of 
clearness,  with  which  future  events  may  be  foretold, 
we  naturally  expect  as  many  corresponding  modes  of 
fulfilment  as  there  are  varieties  in  such  predictions. 
For  instance,  Ahijah  the  prophet  foretold  to  the  wife 


of  Jeroboam,  that  as  soon  as  she  got  home,  her  child 
should  die ;  this  prediction  received  an  instant  and 
direct  fulfilment  in  the  death  of  her  child,  1  King! 
xiv.  17.  Joshua  foretold,  that  whoever  would  under- 
take to  rebuild  Jericho,  should  begin  it  with  the  loss  of 
his  first-bom  son,  and  finish  it  with  the  death  of  hia 
youngest ;  this  was  not  fulfilled  for  500  years,  and 
we  are  uncertain  whether  it  included  the  death  of 
the  intermediate  children ;  but  Hiel  of  Bethel  expe- 
rienced its  fulfilment.     See  Abiel. 

Sometimes  prophecy  has  a  direct  and  sole  refer- 
ence to  a  certain  fact  to  come  to  pass  hereafler,  at  a 
distant  period  ;  but  sometimes  it  refers  (doubly)  as 
well  to  a  fact  which  is  appointed  to  take  place  at  no 
very  distant  period,  as  to  another  fact  of  which  the 
first  is  only  a  sign  or  earnest.  (See  Hezekiah.)  So 
that  when  the  first  fact  has  actually  happened,  the 
prediction  may  be  said  in  one  respect  to  be  fulfilled ; 
while  in  another  respect  it  may  be  said  to  continue 
unfulfilled ;  because  its  complete  and  final  accom- 
plishment is  not  yet  arrived.  Many  prophecies  seem 
to  be  in  this  state  at  present :  they  have  been  partly 
fulfilled  in  past  events,  and  they  are  fulfilling  now 
progressively  ;  but  their  final  and  complete  accom- 
plishment is  to  be  looked  for  hereafter.  The  Jewish 
nation  is  a  striking  instance  in  proof  of  this  obser- 
vation. 

Sometimes  a  remarkable  phraseology,  which  has  a 
direct  reference  only  to  one  specific  event,  is  said  to 
be  fulfilled  in  another  event ;  that  is,  the  phrase  may 
be  well  applied  to,  may  be  remarkably  illustrated  by, 
or  may,  indeed,  in  a  loose  and  distant  acceptation,  be 
referred  to  the  latter  event ;  which  appears  as  another 
and  further  fulfilment,  though,  strictly  speaking,  the 
first  fulfilment  was  enough  to  satisfy  (and  actually 
did  satisfy)  the  prophecy.  The  slaughter  of  the  in- 
fants at  Bethlehem  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of 
this  nature  ;  for  certainly  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
(xxxi.  15.)  employed  the  phrase  of  "Rachel  weeping 
for  her  children,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted,"  in 
reference  to  an  event  much  nearer  to  himself  than 
that  to  which  the  evangelist  Matthew  applies  it; 
though  the  latter  event  was  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence, and  the  expression  might  readily  be  accom- 
modated to  it. 

Sometimes  a  phrase  which  originally  meant  to 
describe  a  particular  man,  or  class  of  men,  is  said  to 
be  fulfilled  by  a  class  of  men  distinct,  and  distant, 
from  those  of  whom  it  was  first  spoken  ;  because 
the  resemblance  is  so  close,  and  their  characters  so 
similar,  that  what  was  predicted  of  one,  may  very 
aptly  and  expressively  be  applied  to  the  other.  So, 
when  the  prophets  complain  of  the  perverseness  of 
the  Jews  in  their  days,  the  same  kind  of  perverse- 
ness in  the  days  of  the  Messiah  may  naturally  be 
described  by  the  same  kind  of  language  ;  the  import 
of  which  is  revived,  or  more  powerfully  fulfilled,  in 
the  later  application  of  it,  though  to  a  very  distant 
generation. 

Proverbial  expressions,  which  do  not  refer  to  any 
specific  occurrence,  or  fact,  are  said  to  be  fulfilled 
when  an  event  happens — not  which  may  be  applied 
or  referred  to  them — but  to  which  they  may  be  ap- 
plied or  referred  as  very  similar  and  descriptive. 

All  these,  and  many  other  modes  of  fulfilment,  are 
expressed  in  Scripture  ;  and  it  requires  attention  to 
distinguish  whether  a  stricter  or  a  looser  sense  is  to 
be  put  on  the  world  fulfil.  We  ought  also  to  re- 
mark, that  some  things  are  said  to  be  done,  "  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  ;"  but  in  general,  persons  who  were 
absolutely  engaged  in   fulfilling  prophecy,  had   nr 
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■uspicion  that  their  actions  were  in  any  degree  pre- 
dicted ;  nor  did  they  perceive  the  relation  of  them 
to  the  prophecy,  or  the  prophecy  to  them,  till  c^fler 
the  events  which  accomplished  Uie  prediction  were 
over.  Still,  it  would  seem,  that  our  Lord  did  pur- 
posely and  with  design  to  fulfil  former  predictions, 
uae  certain  expressions,  and  perform  certain  actions. 
So  he  rode  on  an  ass,  "  that  it  might  be  fulfilled" 
which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet ;  and  Jesus  him- 
•elf  knew  that  he  was  fulfilling  this  prophecy,  but 
his  disciples  did  not  know  it ;  they  did  not  recollect 
that  Scripture  contained  any  such  passage  ;  still  less, 
that  it  thus  described  any  part  of  the  Messiah's  char- 
acter or  conduct.  This  appears  very  remarkably  in 
John  xix.  28.  "  After  this,  Jesus,  knowing  that  all 
things  were  now  accomplished,  that  the  Scripture 
might  be  fulfilled,  said,  I  thirst." 

Time  is  said  to  be  fulfilled,  or  filled  up,  in  various 
places  of  Scripture.  Disposition  of  mind  is  said  to 
De  fulfilled,  Deut.  i.  36  ;  1  Kings  xi.  6.  The  coun- 
sels of  God  are  said  to  be  fulfilled ;  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  &c.  but  these  phrases  require  no  ex- 
planation. 

FULLER'S  FIELD,  FULLER'S  FOUNTAIN, 
see  RoGEL,  and  Siloam. 

FULLER'S  SOAP,  see  Soap 

FULNESS,  a  word  which  is  used  to  signify  very 
different  things ;  but  it  usually  denotes  perfection, 
completion,  consummation. 

FUNERALS,  see  Burial,  and  Dead. 

FURNACE,  a  large  fire  used  for  melting  and  re- 
fining metals,  &c.  but  metaphorically  taken  for  a 
state  of  affliction.  Thus,  Egypt  is  called  an  "  iron 
furnace,"  with  reference  to  Israel,  Deut.  iv.  20 ;  Jer. 
zi.  4.     For  some  remarks  on  the  miraculous  preser- 


vation of  the  Hebrew  youths  in  the  fiery  fiimace, 
see  Fire. 

FURROWS,  openings  in  the  ground,  made  by  • 
plough,  or  other  instrument.  Tne  sacred  writers 
sometimes  borrow  similitudes  from  the  furrows  of 
the  field.  Job  xxxi.  38.  "  If  my  land  cry  against  me,  or 
the  furrows  thereof  complain ;"  if  I  have  employed 
the  poor  to  till  my  ground,  without  paying  them  for 
their  labor.  "  Thou  waterest  the  ridges  abundantly," 
(Psal.  Ixv.  10.)  "thou  settlest  the  furrows  thereof ;" 
Heb.  thou  brakest  the  clods  of  it,  Eccles.  vii.  3,  says, 
figuratively,  "  Sow  not  upon  the  furrows  of  unright- 
eousness," for  if  thou  sowest  iniquity,  thou  shalt  reap 
all  sorts  of  evils  and  misfortunes.  See  Gal.  iv.  7 ; 
Hosea  x.  4.  "  Judgment  springeth  up  as  hemlock  in 
the  furrows  of  the  field  "  Judgment  and  wrath  will 
produce  bitterness  in  thy  fields  (Vulgate.)  Here  is  a 
double  metaphor,  judgment,  that  is,  the  vengeance  of 
God  ;  it  springs,  it  produces  bitterness,  bitter  herbs, 
as  it  were  a  ploughed  field,  ready  to  receive  seed. 
And  verse  11,  12,  I  will  make  Judah  plough,  and 
Jacob  shall  break  the  clods,  and  form  the  furrows. 
The  ten  tribes  and  Judah  shall,  one  after  the  other, 
endure  the  effects  of  my  anger.  But  the  prophet 
adds,  immediately,  "  Sow  in  righteousness,  and  reap 
in  mercy." 

FURY  is  attributed  to  God  metaphorically,  or 
speaking  after  the  manner  of  men  ;  that  is,  God's 
providential  actions  are  such  as  would  be  performed 
by  a  man  in  a  state  of  anger.  So  that  when  he  is 
said  to  pour  out  his  fury  on  a  person,  or  on  a  pdbple, 
it  is  a  figurative  expression  for  dispensing  afflictive 
providences ;  but  we  must  be  very  careful  not  to  at- 
tribute human  infirmities,  passions,  or  malevolence 
to  the  Deity. 
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GAAL,  son  of  Ebed,  having  entered  Shechem,  to 
assist  it  against  Abimelech,  the  people  amidst  their 
entertainments  cursed  the  invader.  Gaal  advanced 
to  engage  him,  but  was  defeated,  Judg.  ix.  26,  A. 
M.  2771. 

I.  GAASH,  a  mountain  of  Ephraim,  north  of 
which  stood  Timnath-Serah,  celebrated  for  Joshua's 
tomb,  (Josh.  xxiv.  30.)  which,  Eusebius  says,  was 
known  in  his  time. 

II.  GAASH,  a  brook  or  valley,  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30.) 
probably  at  the  foot  of  mount  Gaash. 

GABA,  a  city  at  the  foot  of  mount  Carmel,  be- 
tween Ptolemais  and  Cesarea.  Josephussays,  it  was 
called  the  city  of  horsemen,  because  Herod  gave  it 
to  his  veteran  cavalry.  Reland  is  of  opinion,  that  it 
is  the  same  as  Caipha,  or  Hepha ;  but  Eusebius 
places  a  little  town  called  Gaba,  or  Gabe,  sixteen 
miles  from  Cesarea  in  Palestine,  on  the  side  of  the 

freat  |)lain.     It  is  mentioned  only  by  Josephus,  iii.  2. 
n  Josh,  xviii.  24,  a  Gaba  is  mentioned,  which  is 
elsewhere  called  Geba,  which  see. 
GA15ALA,  see  Gebal. 

GABATHA,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Judah,  twelve 
miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  where  the  prophet  Ha- 
bakkuk's  sepulchre  was  shown. 

GABBATHA,  highj  or  devoted  In  Greek,  ^i^o- 
wf^onov,  paved  toith  stones.  This  was  the  Hebrew 
Mune  of^^a  place  in  Pilate's  palace,  (John  xix.  13.) 
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from  whence  he  pronounced  sentence  against  our 
Saviour.  It  was  probably  an  eminence,  or  terrace, 
paved  with  stone  or  marble,  and  of  considerable 
height.  [It  was  properly  a  tesselated  marble  pave- 
ment, or  a  pavement  of  mosaic  work.  From  the 
time  of  Sylla,  ornamented  pavements  of  this  sort  be- 
came common  among  the  wealthy  Romans;  and 
when  they  went  abroad  on  military  expeditions  or  to 
administer  the  government  of  a  province,  they  car- 
ried with  them  pieces  of  marble  ready  fitted,  which, 
as  often  as  an  encampment  was  formed  or  a  court  of 
justice  opened,  were  regularly  spread  around  the 
elevated  tribunal  on  which  the  commander  or  pre- 
siding officer  was  to  sit.  Julius  Ceesar  followed  this 
custom  in  his  expeditions.  (See  Sueton.  Cees.  46. 
Plin.  H.  N.  XXXV.  25.)  The  word  ru^u^h  there- 
fore refers  to  a  raised  tribunal  of  this  sort.  Others, 
considering  the  origin  of  the  word  and  the  fact  that 
Josephus,  in  describing  the  exterior  of  the  temple, 
speaks  of  a  pavement  of  this  sort,  (B.  J.  V.  5.  2,) 
suppose  that  a  particular  part  of  Jerusalem  is  intend- 
ed, pertaining,  it  would  seem,  to  that  part  of  the  tem- 
ple which  was  called  the  court  of  the  Gentiles. 
(Winer  Bibl.  Realw.  p.  414.)     R. 

GABINIUS,  (Aulus,)  one  of  Pompey's  generals, 
who  was  sent  into  Judea  against  Alexander  and  An- 
tigonus.  (See  Alexander,  and  Antigonus  III.) 
He  restored  Hircanus  at  Jerusalem,  confirmed  him 
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in  the  higft -priesthood,  and  settled  governors  and 
judges  in  the  provinces,  so  that  Judea,  from  a  mon 
archy,  became  an  aristocracy.  He  established  courtfc 
of  justice  at  Jerusalem,  Gadara,  (or  at  Dora,)  Ama- 
tha,  Jericho,  and  Sephoris  ;  that  the  people,  finding 
judges  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  might  not  be 
obliged  to  go  far  from  their  habitations.  Some  learn- 
ed men  are  of  opinion,  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Sanhedrim  owed  its  origin  to  Gabinius.  On  return- 
ing to  Rome,  Gabinius  was  prosecuted  by  the  Syri- 
ans, and  exiled,  ante  A.  D.  55.  He  was  recalled  by 
Julius  Caesar,  and  returned  to  Syria  as  triumvir, 
about  ante  A.  D.  41.  He  showed  great  friendship  to 
Phasael  and  Herod,  and  fell  in  the  civil  war.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  6—10 ;  Bel.  Jud.  i.  6.) 

GABRIEL,  a  principal  angel.  He  was  sent  to  the 
prophet  Daniel  to  explain  his  visions ;  also  to  Zacha- 
rias,  to  announce  to  him  the  future  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist,  Dan.  viii.  16;  ix.  21 ;  x.  16;  Luke  i.  11,  et 
seq.  Six  months  afterwards,  he  was  sent  to  Naza- 
reth, to  the  Virgin  Mary,  Luke  i.  26,  &c.  (See  An- 
nunciation.) Probably,  also,  Gabriel  was  the  angel 
which  appeared  to  Joseph,  when  thinking  to  dismiss 
the  Virgin  Mary;  also,  on  another  occasion,  enjoin- 
ing him  to  retire  to  Egypt ;  and,  after  the  decease  of 
Herod,  directed  him  to  return  into  Judecu  The 
Cabalists  say,  Gabriel  was  master  or  preceptor  to  the 
patriarch  Joseph. 

L  GAD,  {prosperity f  fortune^)  son  of  Jacob  and 
Zilpah,  Leah's  servant.  Gen.  xxx.  9,  10,  11.  Leah 
called  him  Gad,  saying,  "Good  fortune  cometh!" 
The  Engl,  translation  reads  a  troop.  Gad  had  seven 
sons,  Ziphion,  Haggai,  Shuni,  Ezbon,  Eri,  Arodi,  and 
Areli,  Gen.  xlvi.  16.  Jacob,  blessing  Gad,  said,  "  A 
troop  shall  overcome  him,  but  he  shall  overcome  at 
the  last,"  Gen.  xlix.  19.  Moses,  in  his  last  song,  men- 
tions Gad,  "  as  a  lion  which  teareth  the  arm  with  the 
crown  of  the  head,"  &c.  Deut.  xxxiii. 

The  tribe  of  Gad  came  out  of  Egypt,  in  number 
45,650.  After  the  defeat  of  the  kings  Ogand  Sihon, 
Grad  and  Reuben  desired  to  have  their  allotment  east 
of  Jordan,  alleging  their  great  number  of  cattle. 
Moses  granted  their  request,  on  condition  that  they 
should  accompany  their  brethren,  and  assist  in  con- 
quering the  land  west  of  Jordan.  Gad  had  his  in- 
heritance between  Reuben  south,  and  Manasseh 
north,  with  the  mountains  of  Gilead  east,  and  Jordan 
wesL     See  Canaan. 

II.  GAD,  David's  friend,  who  followed  him  when 
persecuted  by  Saul.  Scripture  styles  him  a  prophet, 
and  David's  seer,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  11.  The  first  time 
we  find  him  with  this  prince,  is,  when  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  to  secure  his  father  and  mother,  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
5.)  m  the  first  year  of  his  flight,  and  of  Saul's  perse- 
cution. The  prophet  Gad  warned  him  to  return  into 
the  land  of  Judah.  After  David  had  determined  to 
number  his  people,  the  Lord  sent  the  prophet  Gad  to 
him,  who  gave  him  his  choice  of  three  scourges : 
seven  years'  famine,  or  three  months'  flight  before 
his  enemies,  or  three  days'  pestilence.  Gad  advised 
David  to  erect  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  in  the  thrashing- 
floor  of  Oman,  or  Araunah,  the  Jebusite.  He  vn-ote 
a  history  of  David's  life,  which  is  cited  1  Chron. 
xxix.  29. 

ill.  GAD,  a  heathen  deity,  mentioned  in  several 
passages  of  Scripture.  He  is  apparently  the  same  as 
Baal,  i.  e.  the  planet  Jupiter,  the  star  of  good  fortune. 
(See  Baal.)  We  find  a  place  in  Canaan,  called  the 
Migdal-Gad,  Josh.  xv.  "^7,  and  another  in  the  valley  of 
Lebanon,  called  Baal-Gad,  Josh.  xi.  17.  In  Isaiah  Ixv. 
1 1,  those  who  prepare  the  table  for  Gad  are  allotted  to 


the  sword ;  and  those  who  furnish  a  drink-oflTering 
to  Meni,  to  the  slaughter.  Perhaps  these  were  ser- 
vices to  the  powers  of  heaven,  to  conjure  them  to  be 
favorable  to  the  productions  of  the  earth,  &c. ; 
therefore  the  subsequent  threatening  is  famine.  We 
have,  in  various  parts  of  England,  the  ceremonies  of 
the  wassail  bowl ;  of  going  round  the  orchards,  sing- 
ing and  sprinkling  the  trees  on  twelfth  night ;  wish- 
ing them  fertility,  &c.  Is  this  a  relic  of  the  services 
prepared  for  Gad  and  Meni  ?  or  may  it,  by  resem- 
blance, serve  to  illustrate  them  ?  It  seems  to  be  a 
rite  derived  from  deep  antiquity ;  as  are  many 
others  of  which  traces  remain.  See  Baal,  ad  Jin. 
and  Meni. 

Although  the  deity  hitherto  commemorated  under 
the  name  of  Gad,  is  masculine,  we  have  a  female  di- 
vinity, also,  of  this  name  in  Hazar-Gaddah ;  (Josh. 
XV.  27.)  and  as  Fortune  is  most  commonly  female,  in 
such  statues  and  figures  of  her  as  remain,  we  need 
not  doubt  but  the  Canaanites  adored  her  under 
this  sex. 

GADARA,  surrounded^  walled,  a  city  east  of  Che 
Jordan,  in  the  De- 
capolis.  Josephus 
calls  it  the  capital 
of  Pereea ;  and  Pli- 
ny (lib.  V.  cap.  16.) 
places  it  on  the  riv- 
er Hieromax,  (Jar- 
much,)  about  five 
miles  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Jor- 
dan. It  gave  name 
to  a  district  which 
extended,  probably, 
from  the  region  of 
Scythopolis  to  the 
borders  of  Tiberias.  Pompey  repaired  Gadara,  in 
consideration  of  Demetrius  his  freedman,  a  natire 
of  it ;  and  Gabinius  settled  there  one  of  the  five 
courts  of  justice  for  Judea.  Polybius  says,  that  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  besieged  this  city,  which  wai 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  coun- 
try, and  that  it  surrendered  to  him  on  composition 
Epiphanius  speaks  of  its  hot  baths. 

The  evangelists  Mark  (v.  1.)  and  Luke  (viii.  96. 
Gr.)  say  that  our  Saviour,  having  passed  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  came  into  the  district  of  the  Gadarene*. 
Matthew  (viii.  28.)  calls  it  Gergasenes  ;  but  as  the 
lands  belonging  to  one  of  these  cities  were  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  other,  one  evangelist  might 
say,  the  country  of  the  Gergasenes,  another  the 
country  of  the  Gadarenes  ;  either  being  equally 
correct. 

Mr.  Bankes  thinks  that  the  place  called  Oom-kaii, 
where  are  shown  numerous  caverns  and  extensive 
ruins,  marks  the  site  of  Gadara  ;  but  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham speaks  of  Oom-kais  as  Gamala.  If  Gadara  be 
properly  understood  as  denoting  a  fenced  protection, 
the  name  might,  with  great  j)ropriety,  be  common  in 
many  parts ;  and  such  retreats  would  be  no  less  ne- 
cessary at  the  northern  extremities  of  the  country, 
than  at  the  southern.     See  Geder. 

GADDI,  son  of  Susi,  of  Manasseh,  sent  by  Mown 
to  explore  the  land.  Numb.  xiii.  11. 

GADDIEL,  son  of  Sodi,  of  Zebulun,  one  of  the 
spies.  Numb.  xiii.  10. 

I.  GAIUS,  the  Greek  form  of  the  Latin  name 
Caius.  He  was  Paul's  disciple,  (Acts  xix.  29.)  and 
was  probably  a  Macedonian,  but  settled  at  Corinth, 
where  he  entertained  Paul  during  his  abode  there 
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Rom.  xyi.  23.  When  the  apostle  went  into  Asia, 
Grmius  and  Aristarclms  accompanied  him  to  Ephe- 
■U8,  where  they  abode  some  time  with  him  ;  so  that 
in  the  sedition  raised  there  about  the  great  Diana, 
the  Ephesians  ran  to  the  house  of  Gaius  and  Aris- 
tarchus,  and  dragged  them  to  the  theatre. 

IL  GAIUS,  the  person  to  whom  the  apostle  John 
directed  his  third  epistle,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  sev- 
eral commentators,  the  same  as  we  have  just  noticed ; 
but  others  think  he  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  4,  as 
being  of  Derbe,  in  Lycaonia ;  and  consequently  not 
the  Macedonian.  The  fact  is,  that  the  name  was  so 
common  in  antiquity,  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
fixing  on  any  one  as  the  person  to  whom  John  wrote. 
He  might  be  neither  of  those  known  to  us  in  the 
New  Testament ;  if  we  might  be  guided  by  his  char- 
acter, he  is  certainly  the  Gaius  of  Corinth ;  for  Paul 
de8cril)es  him,  not  only  as  being  his  host,  but  also, 
that  of  the  whole  church  ; — not  of  the  Corinthian 
church,  which  could  not  need  a  host ;  but  of  the 
whole  Christian  church,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles 
by  nation ;  whether  in  opinion  followers  of  Peter  or 
of  Paul.  Such  was  his  Christian  benevolence,  and 
unrestricted  hospitality.  Now,  this  is  the  very  vir- 
tue for  which  the  Gaius  to  whom  John  wrote  is 
highly  praised  by  the  apostle,  who  could  not  have 
described  the  host  of  the  whole  church  in  terms 
more  appropriate  than  he  uses  of  Gaius.  It  would 
also  appear,  that  the  Gaius  of  Corinth  was  known  at 
Ephesus,  he  having  been  with  Paul,  and  in  great 
f)ir«?onal  danger  ;  and  John,  writing  from  Ephesus  in 
l;i\or  of  certain  traveUing  Christian  brethren,  might 
probably  take  this  opportunity  of  commending  Gaius. 

GALATIA,  a  province  in  Asia  Minor,  having  Pon- 
tus  on  the  east,  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia  north, 
Cappadocia  and  Phrygia  south,  and  Phrygia  west. 
The  Gauls,  having  invaded  Asia  Minor,  in  several 
bodies,  conquered  this  country,  settled  in  it,  and 
called  it  Galatia,  which,  in  Greek,  signifies  Gaul. 

The  apostle  Paul  preached  several  times  in  Gala- 
tia ;  first,  A.  D.  51,  (Acts  xvi.6.)  afterwards,  A.  D.  54, 
(Acts  xviii.  23.)  and  formed  considerable  churches 
there.  It  is  probable  he  was  the  first  who  preached 
there  to  the  Gentiles;  but, possibly,  Peter  had  preached 
there  to  the  Jews,  since  his  first  epistle  is  directed  to 
Hebrews,  scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  &c. 
These  Jews  were  probably  the  persons  who  occa- 
■ioned  those  differences  in  the  Galatian  church,  on 
account  of  which  Paul  wrote  his  epistle,  in  which  he 
takes  some  pains  to  establish  his  character  of  apostle, 
which  had  been  disputed,  with  intention  to  place  him 
below  Peter,  who  preached  generally  to  Jews  only, 
and  who  observed  the  law. 

In  2  Mac.  viii.  20,  it  is  said,  that  Judas  Maccabeeus, 
exhorting  his  people  to  fight  valiantly  against  the 
Syrians,  related  to  them  several  instances  of  God*8 
protection ;  among  others,  that  which  they  had  ex- 
perienced in  a  battle  fought  in  Babylonia,  wherein 
6000  Jews  killed  120,000  Galatians.  We  have  no 
particulars  of  the  time  or  circumstances  of  this  de- 
feat ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  the  Galatians,  settled  in 
Galatia,  were  not  meant,  but  the  Gauls,  who  at  that 
time  overran  Asia,  as  we  have  observed  from  Pausa- 
nias :  the  Greek  Galatai  being  taken  equally  for  either. 

The  Galatians  worshipped  the  mother  of  the  gods. 
Callimachus,  in  his  hymns,  calls  them  "a  foolish 
people ;"  and  Hilary,  hiinself  a  Gaul,  as  well  as  Je- 
ronie,  describes  them  as  GcUlos  indociles  ;  expressions 
which  may  well  excuse  Paul's  addressing  them  as 
**ft)oUah,"  chap.  iii.  It  was  probably  an  appellation 
giren  It  ♦hem,  current  in  their  neighborhood. 


The  possessors  of  Galatia  were  of  three  different 
nations,  or  tribes  of  Gauls:  the  Tolistobogi,  the 
Trocmi,  and  the  Tectosagi.  There  are  imperial 
medals  extant,  on  which  these  names  are  found.  (See 
Rosenmiiller  Bib.  Geogr.  I.  ii.  210,  seq.) 

It  is  of  some  consequence  to  maintain  these  dis- 
tinctions. We  have  supposed  that  while  Peter  waa 
preaching  in  one  part  of^  Galatia,  the  apostle  Paul  was 
making  converts  in  another  part ;  and  that  some, 
claiming  authority  from  Peter,  propagated  tenets  not 
conformable  to  the  opinion  of  Paul ;  to  correct  and 
expose  which  was  the  occasion  of  Paul's  epistle.  It 
is  probable,  that  the  different  nations  of  Gauls  fur- 
nished partisans,  whose  overweening  zeal  far  ex- 
ceeded the  doctrines  of  their  instructers.  Such  has 
ever  been  the  character  of  the  Gauls.  Hence,  while 
they  were  at  one  time  ready  to  pluck  out  their  eyes, 
if  it  might  benefit  their  evangelical  teacher,  they 
quickly  relinquished  his  principles,  and  were  as 
readily  brought  to  adopt  another  gospel,  which  in- 
deed was  not  a  gospel,  but  a  continuation  of  unne- 
cessary observances,  to  which  they  had  already  paid 
too  much  attention. 

Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Some  suppose  that 
this  epistle  is  the  first  that  was  written  by  Paul.  Its 
early  date  was  asserted  by  Marcion,  in  the  second 
century ;  and  Tertullian  represents  the  writer  as  a 
"  Neophytos,"  full  of  zeal,  and  not  yet  brought  to  be- 
come a  "Jew  to  the  Jews,  that  he  might  gain  the 
Jews."  Without  adopting  this  sentiment,  we  may 
conclude  that  Paul's  fii-st  visit  to  the  Galatians  was 
not  long  afler  his  return  to  Antioch  from  the  council 
at  Jerusalem,  (Acts  xvi.)  when  he  and  Silas  went 
through  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  &c.  Calmet  has  fixed 
this  journey  to  A.  D.  51,  but  Michaelis  argues  for 
A.  D.  49,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  letter  was  writ- 
ten very  soon  afler  the  departure  of  the  apostle  from 
his  converts  on  this  journey ;  for  he  expresses  hii 
wonder  that  they  were  so  soon  alienated  from  him, 
their  spiritual  father,  chap.  i.  6.  The  apostle  writes 
this  epistle  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  names  of  the 
brethren  who  were  with  him  ;  and  who  were,  in  all 
probability,  pei-sonally  known  to  the  Galatians,  Acts 
XV.  40;  xvi.  2.  This  leads  us  to  think,  that  it  was 
written  before  he  went  into  Macedonia ;  probably 
from  Troas,  where  the  apostle  made  some  stay,  (Acts 
xvi.  8.)  and  where  he  had  books  and  parchments, 
which  he  committed  to  the  care  of  Carpus.  Others, 
however,  have  supposed  it  to  have  been  written  at 
Corinth,  (Acts  xviii.)  about  A.  D.  51  or  52 ;  or,  at 
Ephesus ;  (Acts  xviii.  23,  24.) — or,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  epistle  to  the  Romans ;  (Acts  xx.  2,  4.) — or 
at  Rome,  which  is  most  improbable :  as  the  writer 
mentions  nothing  of  his  bonds,  as  he  does  in  all  hii 
epistles  written  from  hence ;  nor  could  he,  at  that 
time,  have  reproached  the  Galatians  with  being  so 
soon  perverted  from  his  principles.  See  more  under 
Paul. 

GALBANUM,  a  gum,  or  sweet  spice,  and  an  in- 
gredient in  the  incense  burned  at  the  golden  altar,  in 
the  holy  place,  Exod.  xxx.  34.  It  is  a  juice,  dravim 
by  incision  from  a  plant,  much  like  the  large  kind  of 
fennel.  The  smell  is  not  very  agreeable,  especially 
alone.  The  word  signifies— ^/o/,  uncttious,  pimmy. 
[It  is  the  gum  of  a  plant  growing  in  Abyssinia,  Ara- 
bia, and  Syria,  called  by  Pliny  Stagonitis,  (xii.  25.) 
but  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Bubon  Galbanum 
of  Linnseus.  The  gum  is  unctuous  and  adhesive,  of 
a  strong  and  somewhat  astringent  smell.     R. 

GALILEE,  one  of  the  most  extensive  provinces 
into  which  the  Holy  Land  was  divided  ;  but  it  prob- 
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ably  varied  in  ts  limits  at  different  periods.  It  is 
divided  by  the  rabbins  into  (1.)  The  Upper  ;  (2.)  The 
Nether  ;  and,  (3.)  The  Valley.  Josephus  limits  Gal- 
ilee west,  by  the  city  of  Ptolemaiis  and  mount  Carmel ; 
on  the  soyth  by  the  country  of  Samaria  and  Scytho- 
polis  ;  on  the  east  by  the  cantons  of  Hippos,  Gadara, 
and  Gaulan  ;  on  the  north  by  the  confines  of  the 
Tvrians.  Lower  Galilee  reaches  in  length  from 
Tiberias  to  Chabulon,  or  Zabulon,  the  frontier  of 
Ptolemais ;  in  width  from  Chaloth,  in  the  great  plain, 
to  Bersabee.  The  breadth  of  Upper  Galilee  begins 
at  Bersabee,  and  extends  to  Baca,  which  separates  it 
from  the  Tyrians.  Its  length  reaches  from  Telia,  a 
village  on  the  river  Jordan,  to  Meroth.  But  the  ex- 
act situation  of  these  places  is  not  known. 

This  province  contained  four  tribes ;  Issachar, 
Zebulun,  Naphtali,  and  Asher ;  a  pcu*t  also  of  Dan  ; 
and  part  of  Perea,  beyond  the  river.  Upper  Galilee 
abounded  in  mountains,  and  was  termed  "  Galilee  of 
the  Gentiles,"  as  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country  enabled  those  who  possessed  the  fastnesses 
to  maintain  themselves  against  invaders.  Strabo 
(lib.  xvi.)  enumerates  among  its  inhabitants  Egyp- 
tians, Arabians,  and  Phoenicians.  Lower  Galilee, 
which  contained  the  tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Asher, 
was  sometimes  called  the  Great  Field,  "  the  cham- 
paign," Deut.  xi.  30.  The  valley  was  adjacent  to  the 
sea  of  Tiberias.  Josephus  describes  Galilee  as  being 
very  populous,  containing  two  hundred  and  four 
cities  and  towns,  the  least  of  which  contained  15,000 
inhabitants.  It  was  also  very  rich,  and  paid  two 
hundred  talents  in  tribute.  The  natives  were  brave, 
and  made  good  soldiers  ;  they  were  also  seditious, 
and  prone  to  insolence  and  rebellion.  Their  lan- 
guage and  customs  differed  considerably  from  those 
of  the  Judeans,  Mark  xiv.  70. 

Josephus  states  that  the  Galileans  were  naturally 
good  soldiers,  bold  and  intrepid  ;  that  they  bravely 
resisted  the  foreign  nations  around  them ;  that  their 
country  was  fruitful,  and  well  cultivated;  and  the 
people  laborious  and  industrious.  The  Gahleans, 
according  to  Josephus,  agreed  in  all  things  with  the 
Pharisees;  but  were  distinguished  by  an  excessive 
love  of  liberty ;  being  strongly  prejudiced  with  the 
idea,  that  they  ought  to  obey  God  alone  as  their 
prince.  Perhaps  there  was  some  reference  to  this, 
in  representing  Jesus  as  a  Galilean  to  Pilate,  Luke 
xxiii.  2.  His  accusers,  to  render  him  suspected  of 
this  heresy,  say,  they  found  him  perverting  the  na- 
tion, and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar. 

Our  Saviour  was  surnamed  Galilean,  (Matt.  xxvi. 
39.)  because  he  was  brought  up  at  Nazareth,  a  city  of 
this  province  ;  and  it  deserves  notice,  that  he  was  so 
addressed  by  his  bitter  adversary  the  dying  Julian: — 
**  Thou  hast  conquered,  O  Galilean  !"  His  disciples, 
ind  Christians  in  general,  were  called  Galileans  after 
:heir  master,  or  because  several  of  his  apostles  be- 
jionged  to  that  province.  Acts  ii.  7. 
'    Sea  OF  Galilee.     See  Cinnereth,  and  Tiberias. 

GALL.  Moses,  in  the  name  of  God,  threatens  the 
[sraelites  to  make  their  grapes — "grapes  of  gall,  and 
:heir  wine  the  poison  of  dragons,"  (Deut.  xxxii.  32, 
!}3.)  i.  e.  to  change  the  sweetness  of  their  grapes  into 
oittemess,  and  their  wine  into  poison  ;  which,  instead 
)f  cheering  and  nourishing,  would  intoxicate  and 
ieatroy  them.  In  the  story  of  Tobit,  the  gall  of  a 
ish  is  used  in  curing  his  father's  eyes,  Tobit  vi.  8  ; 
lei.  8,  13.  In  Jeremiah  viii.  14  ;  ix.  15,  to  give  water 
|)f  gall  to  drink,  denotes  very  bitter  affliction.  Lam. 
!ii.  19.  The  Psalmist  (btix.  21.)  says,  that  his  ene- 
niet.  or  rather  the  enemies  of  the  Mesciah,  offered 


him  gall  to  eat,  and  vinegar  to  drink.  (See  Mtrrh, 
and  Wine.)  "The  gall  of  bitterness,"  (Acts  viii.  23.) 
signifies  the  most  excessively  bitter  gall ;  the  moat 
desperate  disposition  of  mind ;  the  most  incurable 
malignity,  as  difficult  to  be  corrected  as  to  change 
gall  into  sweetness. 

GALLIM,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  having  many  foun- 
tains, 1  Sam.  XXV.  44 ;  Isa.  x.  30. 

GALLIC,  brother  of  Seneca  the  philosopher,  and 
proconsul  of  Achaia,  A.  D.  53.  Like  his  brother 
Seneca,  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Nero. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  3  ;  xv.  73.)  The  Jews  being  enraged 
against  Paul,  for  converting  many  Gentiles,  dragged 
him  to  Gallio's  tribunal,  who,  as  proconsul,  generally 
resided  at  Corinth,  (Acts  xviii.  12,  13.)  and  accused 
him  of  "  teaching  men  to  worship  God  contrary  to 
the  law."  Paul  being  about  to  speak,  Gallic  told  the 
Jews,  that  "  if  the  matter  in  question  were  a  breach 
of  justice,  or  an  action  of  a  criminal  nature,  he  shoul^ 
think  himself  obliged  to  hear  them ;  but  as  th-^i  dis- 
pute was  only  concerning  their  law,  he  wouUl  not 
determine  such  differences."  Sosthenes,  the  chief 
ruler  of  the  synagogue,  was  seized  and  beaten,  before 
Gallio's  seat  of  justice,  without  his  concerning  himself 
about  it. 

GAMALA,  a  considerable  town  beyond  Jordan,  in 
the  Gaulanitis ;  called  Gamala,  because  its  appear- 
ance somewhat  resembled  the  form  of  a  camel.  It  ia 
not  mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  is  placed  by  Jose- 
phus over  against  Tarichea,  but  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  lake.  Gamala  was  part  of  Agrippa's  kingdom  ; 
but  the  inhabitants  refusing  to  submit  to  him,  it  was 
besieged,  first  by  Agrippa's  forces,  and  afterwards 
by  the  Romans,  who,  after  a  long  siege,  took  and 
sacked  it.  'Mr.  Legh  supposes  the  ruins  of  Oom- 
Kais  to  mark  the  site  of  Gamala ;  we  have,  however, 
identified  them  with  Gadara,  which  see. 

I.  GAMALIEL,  son  of  Pedahzur,  prince  of  Ma- 
nasseh  when  the  Israelites  left  Egypt,  Numb.  i.  10 ; 
ii.  20 ;  vii.  54. 

II.  GAMALIEL,  a  doctor  of  the  law,  a  Pharisee, 
and  Paul's  master.  The  Jews  having  brought  Peter 
before  the  assembly  of  rulers,  Gamaliel  moved  that 
the  apostles  should  retire  ;  and  then  advised  the  as- 
sembly to  take  heed  what  they  intended  to  do  touch- 
ing these  men,  and  to  treat  them  with  lenity.  Gra- 
maliel's  advice  was  followed ;  and  the  apostles  were 
liberated.  Acts  v.  34. 

GAMES,  see  Race. 

GAMMADIM,  brave^  valiant  warriors.  It  is  very 
uncertain  what  people  are  meant  by  this  term,  in 
Ezek.  XX vii.  11.  The  learned  Fuller  supposes  them 
to  be  the  people  of  Phoenicia;  Ludolphus  conjec- 
tures that  they  were  Africans;  the  ChaMee  para- 
phrase makes  them  Cappadocians ;  and  the  Vulgate 
renders  the  word  "  pygmies."  Dr.  Spencer  thinks 
they  were  images  of  the  tutelar  gods,  like  the  larts 
among  the  Romans,  not  above  a  cubit  in  height. 
[Many  of  the  conjectures  on  this  word  are  ridiculous. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  understand  it  as  the  name  of  a 
people  ;  but  rather  as  an  adjective,  6rat>e,  warlike.  So 
Gesenius.     R. 

GAREB,  a  hill  near  Jerusalem,  (Jer.  xxxi.  39.)  the 
situation  of  which  is  not  known. 

GARMENTS,  see  Dresses. 

GATE.  The  gates  or  doors  to  the  houses  of  the 
Hebrews,  with  their  posts,  were  generally  of  wood : 
such  were  the  gates  of  Gaza  which  Samson  carried 
away  on  his  shoulders ;  (Judg.  xvi.  3.)  that  is,  the 
gate,  bars,  posts,  and  locks,  if  there  were  any.  "  Gate" 
is  oflen  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  a  place  of  publit 
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jmbly,  where  justice  was  adminiBtered,  (Deut. 
Evii.  5,  8  ;  xxi.  19 ;  xxii.  15  ;  xxv.  6,  7,  &c.)  because, 
OB  the  Jews  mostly  labored  in  the  fields,  assemblies 
were  held  at  their  city  gates,  and  justice  administered 
there,  that  laborers  might  lose  no  time;  and  that 
country  people,  who  had  affairs  of  justice,  might  not 
be  obliged  to  enter  the  town.  See  Ruth  iv.  1 ;  Gren. 
xxiii.  10,  18.  [The  gates  of  oriental  cities  were  at 
the  same  time  the  market-places,  the  place  of  justice  ; 
Prov.  xxii.  22  ;  Amos  v.  10,  12,  15 ;  there,  too,  peo- 
ple assembled  to  spend  their  leisure  hours.  Gen.  xix. 
1.  Hence  "  they  that  sit  in  the  gate"  is  put  for  idlers^ 
loungerSy  who  are  coupled  with  drunkards,  Ps.  Ixix. 
12.     R. 

Hence,  also,  "  gate  "  sometimes  signifies — power, 
dominion  ;  almost  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Turkish 
sultan's  palace  is  called  the  Porte.  God  promises 
Abraham,  that  his  posterity  shall  possess  the  gates 
of  their  enemies — their  towns,  their  fortresses,  (Gen. 
xxii.  17.)  and  Christ  says  to  Peter,  "  Thou  art  Peter  ; 
and  on  tliis  rock  will  I  build  my  church,  and  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it,"  Matt.  xvi.  18.  See 
Hell,  ad  Jin. 

It  is  remarked,  that  the  idol  Dagon,  having  fallen 
before  the  ark,  and  the  two  hands  of  his  statue  hav- 
ing fallen  on  the  threshold  of  his  temple,  the  priests 
afterwards  forbore  to  tread  on  this  part  of  the  door- 
way, 1  Sam.  v.  5.  The  prophet  Zephaniah,  perhaps, 
alludes  to  this  custom  of  the  Philistines,  under  the 
expression  of  "  Those  who  leap  on  "  or  over  "  the 
threshold,"  chap.  i.  9. 

GATES  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS,  (Psal.  cxviii. 
19.)  those  of  the  temple,  where  the  righteous,  the 
saints,  true  Israelites,  pay  their  vows  and  praises  to 
Grod  ;  where  none  enter  but  purified  Israelites — a  na- 
tion of  righteous  men. 

GATH,  [a  wine-press,)  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  and 
one  of  their  five  principalities;  (1  Sam.  v.  8  ;  vi.  17.) 
was  famous  for  having  given  birth  to  Goliath.  It  was 
18  miles  south  of  Joppa,  and  32  west  of  Jerusalem. 
David  conquered  Gath  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
over  all  Israel,  (1  Chr.  xviii.  1.)  and  it  continued 
subject  to  his  successors  till  the  declension  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  2  Chr.  xxvi.  6.  Rehoboam  re- 
built or  fortified  it,  (2  Ghron.  xi.  8.)  and  it  was  after- 
wards recovered  by  the  Philistines,  but  Uzziah  re- 
conquered it.  Josephus  makes  it  part  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan.  Metheg  or  Metheg-Ammah  (Metheg  the 
Mother)  of  2  Sam.  viii.  1,  is  explained  in  1  Chron. 
xviii.  1,  by — "  Gath  and  her  daughters  ;"  Gath  being 
the  mother,  and  Metheg  the  daughter.  Or  it  may 
be,  that  the  district  of  Gath,  and  its  dependencies, 
was  in  David's  time  called  Metheg-Ammah  ;  which, 
being  unusual,  or  becoming  obsolete,  the  author  of 
the  Chronicles  explains  it  to  be  Gath  and  its  villages. 

Jerome  says,  there  was  a  large  town  called  Gath, 
in  the  way  fi-om  Eleutheropolis  to  Gaza ;  and  Euse- 
bius  speaks  of  another  Gath,  five  miles  from  Eleu- 
theropolis, towards  Lydda,  and,  consequently,  diflfer- 
ent  from  that  of  which  Jerome  speaks.  The  former 
author,  also,  speaking  of  Gath-Hepher,  the  place  of 
the  prophet  Jonah's  birth,  says,  it  was  called  Gath- 
Hepher,  or  Gath  in  the  district  of  Hepher,  to  distin- 
ruish  it  fi-om  others  of  the  same  name.  Gath  signi- 
fies a  wine- press ;  wherefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  we 
find  several  places  of  this  name  in  Palestine,  where 
vrine-presses  were  common.  Calmet,  who  is  follow- 
ed by  many  subsequent  writers,  makes  Grath  to  be 
the  most  southern  city  of  the  Philistines,  and  Ekron 
the  most  northern ;  when  he  supposes  that  Ekron 
■nd  Gath  are  placed  as  the  boundaries  of  their  land, 


1  Sam.  V.  8,  10 ;  xvii.  52.  But,  as  Mr.  Conder  re- 
marks, this  phrase  may  be  more  properly  interpreted 
as  intimating  that  Gath  was  the  south-eastern  border 
as  Ekron  was  the  north-eastern ;  and  this  much  better 
accords  with  the  sense  of  the  passages.  David  had 
a  company  of  Gittite  guards. 

GATH-HEPHER  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
prophet  Jonah,  2  Kings  xiv.  25.  Joshua  (xix.  13.) 
places  it  in  Zebulun ;  and  Jerome  says  it  was  two 
miles  from  Sephoris,  or  Diocesarea,  on  the  way  to- 
wards Tiberias. 

GATH-RIMMON,  the  wine-press  of  Rimmon,  or  of 
the  deity,  whose  symbol  was  the  pomegranate. — I.  A 
city  of  Dan,  (Josh.  xix.  45.)  which  Jerome  places  ten 
miles  from  Diospolis,  towards  Eleutheropolis.  It 
was  given  to  the  Korathites. — II.  A  town  in  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  west  of  Jordan  ;  given  to  the 
Korathites,  Josh.  xxi.  25. — III.  A  city  of  Ephraim, 
given  to  the  Korathites,  1  Chron.  vi.  69. 

GAUL  AN,  or  Golan,  a  city  of  Bashan,  from  which 
the  small  province  of  Gaulanitis  was  named.  It  was 
given  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  (Deut.  iv.  43.)  but 
was  ceded  to  the  Levites  of  Gershom's  family,  and 
became  a  city  of  refuge.  Josh.  xxi.  27.  Eusebius 
says,  that  in  his  time,  the  city  of  Gaulan  was  still  con- 
siderable, but  he  does  not  exactly  describe  its  situa- 
tion. It  was  in  Upper  Galilee,  and  Judas  of  Gaulan^ 
head  of  the  Galileans,  was  a  native  of  it. 

GAZA,  or  AzzAH,  (Gen.  x.  19.)  a  city  of  the  Phi- 
Hstines,  given  by  Joshua  to  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  47  ;  1 
Sam.  vi.  17.  It  was  one  of  the  five  principalities  of 
the  Philistines,  towards  the  southern  extremity  of 
Canaan.  It  was  situated  between  Raphia  and  Aske- 
Ion,  about  60  miles  south-west  of  Jerusalem.  Its 
advantageous  situation  exposed  it  to  many  revolu- 
tions. It  belonged  to  the  Philistines ;  then  to  the 
Hebrews ;  recovered  its  liberty  in  the  reigns  of  Jo- 
tham  and  Ahaz ;  but  was  reconquered  by  Hezekiah, 

2  Kings  xviii.  8.  It  was  subject  to  the  Chaldeans, 
with  Syria  and  Phcenicia ;  and  afterwards  to  the 
Persians,  and  the  Egyptians,  who  held  it  when  Alex- 
ander Jannseus  besieged,  took,  and  destroyed  it,  anU 
A.  D.  98.  (See  Zeph.  ii.  4.)  A  new  town  was  after- 
wards built,  nearer  to  the  sea,  which  is  now  existing. 
Luke  speaks  (Acts  viii.  26.)  of  Gaza  as  a  desert 
place ;  meaning,  most  probably,  the  greater  GJaza, 
situated  on  a  mountain  twenty  miles  from  the  sea; 
not  Little  Gaza,  or  Majunia,  which  was  very  popu- 
lous. Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  old  Gaza,  and 
Strabo  notices  "  Gaza  the  desert,"  which  agrees  with 
Acts  viii.  26.  The  emperor  Constantine  gave  Maju- 
ma  the  name  of  Constantia,  in  honor  of  his  son  ;  and 
granted  it  the  honors  and  privileges  of  a  city,  inde- 
pendent on  Gaza.  The  emperor  Julian  deprived  it 
both  of  its  name  and  its  privileges. 

Gaza  was  a  city  of  great  antiquity  ;  being  noticed 
among  those  cities  which  marked  the  boundaries  of 
the  Canaanite  territory.  It  was  a  frontier  defence 
against  Egypt,  and  hcis  at  all  times  been  a  town  of 
importance. 

The  rabbins  mention  a  street  outside  the  city  of 
Gaza,  where  were  shambles  and  an  idol  temple ;  af  : 
also  a  place  called  the  Leper's  Cloister.     See  2  King!  i 
vii.  3,  &c.     Dr.  Wittman  gives  the   following  de- 
scription of  the  modem  town : — 

"  Gaza  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  is  rendered 
picturesque  by  the  number  of  fine  minarets  which 
rise  majestically  above  the  buildings,  and  by  the  i 
beautiful  date-trees  interspersed.  A  very  fine  plaiD 
commences  about  three  miles  fi*om  the  town,  on  tht 
other  side,  in  which  are  several  groves  of  olive-tre«r 
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Advancing  toward  Gaza,  the  view  becomes  still  more 
interesting  ;  the  groves  of  olive-trees  extending  to  the 
town,  in  front  of  which  is  a  fine  avenue  of  these  trees. 
About  a  mile  distant  from  the  town  is  a  commanding 
height.  The  soil  in  the  neighborhood  is  of  a  superi 
or  quaUty.  Much  pasturage.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  town  is  a  small  gateway,  near  to  which,  it  is  said, 
Samson  performed  his  exploit  of  carrying  away  the 
£ate  of  the  city  ;  and  where  he  threw  down  the 
building  which  killed  him  and  his  adversaries.  The 
luburbs  of  Gaza  are  composed  of  wretched  mud 
huts  ;  but  the  interior  of  the  town  contains  buildings 
superior  in  appearance  to  those  generally  met  with 
ID  Syria.  The  streets  are  of  a  moderate  breadth : 
many  fragments  of  statues,  columns,  &c.  of  marble, 
•re  seen  in  the  town  walls  and  other  buildings.  Oph- 
thalmia and  blindness  are  very  prevalent.  The  sub- 
urbs and  environs  of  Gaza  are  rendered  extremely 
agreeable  by  a  number  of  large  gardens,  cultivated 
with  great  care,  on  the  north,  south,  and  west  of  the 
town.  Plantations  of  date-trees,  also,  are  numerous. 
The  landing  place  of  Gaza  is  an  open  beach,  highly 
dangerous  to  boats,  especially  if  laden,  a  heavy  surf 
constantly  beating  on  the  shore.  Quails  are  very 
abundant  in  the  neighborhood." 

Gaza  distinguishes  itself  on  its  medals  as  sacred, 
and  an  asylum.  Some  of  them  have  a  key  of  a  pe- 
culiar shape,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  appro- 
priate symbol  of  the  city.  It  is  possible  that,  beside 
the  character  of  this  city,  as  the  key  of  Syria  towards 
E^pt,  which  it  really  is,  the  inhabitants  might  boast 
ofthe  excellence  of  a  kind  of  key  or  bolt  which  was 
proper  to  it.  Whether  such  might  or  might  not  be 
the  fact,  this  representation  may  perhaps  illustrate  a 
circumstance  mentioned  in  Judges  xvi.  2.  The  Ga- 
zaites  laid  wait  (or  snares)  for  Samson,  all  night,  in 
the  gate  ofthe  city,  and  were  quiet,  depending  on  the 
impossibility  of  his  opening  the  bolt  of  their  city  door 
— but  Samson,  at  midnight,  took  away  the  doors — 
the  two  posts — BAR  (bolt)  and  all — which  had  been 
the  reliance  of  the  Gazaites  for  securing  him.  This 
bolt  is  what  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  appears  on  the  medals 
of  Gaza.  The  middle  bar  of  the  instrument  is  rep- 
resented as  shooting  through  that  which  crosses  it ; 
and  this  is  precisely  the  application  elsewhere  of  the 
word  rendered  bar  in  this  passage,  as  appears  from 
Exod.  xxxvi.  33.  "  He  made  the  middle  bar  to  shoot 
through  the  hoards  from  one  end  to  the  other,"  which 
is  otherwise  phrased,  chap.  xxvi.  28,  "  the  middle  bar 
in  the  midst  of  the  boards  shall  reach  from  end  to 
end."  These  two  ideas  are  very  consistent ;  for  if 
Gaza  prided  itself  on  being  the  key  of  Syria,  no  doubt 
but  it  would  denote  this  character  by  employing  on 
its  medals  a  key  of  that  kind,  which  it  considered  as 
the  most  secure  and  substantial.  In  modern  times, 
the  arms  of  Gibraltar  have  been  a  key,  that  town 
having  been  formerly  esteemed  the  key  of  Spain. 

GAZELLE,  see  Antelope. 

GEBA.  By  comparing  2  Sam.  v.  25.  with  1  Chron. 
XIV.  16,  we  find  apparently  the  same  place  called 
Geba  and  Gibeon  ;  for  David  is  said,  in  Samuel,  to 
smite  the  Philistines  from  Geber  to  GJazer,  which  in 
Chronicles  is,  "  from  Gibeon  even  to  Gazer."  That, 
however,  they  were  not  the  same  city  is  manifest  from 
Josh.  xxi.  17,  where  "  Gibeon  with  her  suburbs  and 
Geba  with  her  suburbs,"  are  said  to  be  given  to  the 
Levites.  They  probably  lay  not  far  distant  from  one 
another.  (See  Gibkopt.)  That  Geba  is  not  the  same 
place  as  Gibeah  of  Saul,  appears  from  Isaiah  x.  29. 
'  They  have  taken  up  quarters  at  Geba  ;  Ramath  is 
ifVaid ;  Gibeah  of  Saul  is  fled."     Gibeah  was  near 
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Ramah,  (Judg.  xix.  13;  comp.  Hos.  ^.  o.)  but  it  ap- 
pears, that  Geba  is  called  "  Geba  of  Benjamin  "  in  1 
Kings  XV.  22,  though  Geba  simply,  in  the  parallel 
passage,  (2  Chron.  xvi.  6.)  on  occasion  of  its  being 
mentioned  among  the  cities  rebuilt  by  Asa,  Geba 
seems  to  have  been  the  northern  limit  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  (2  Kings  xxiii.  8.)  "From  Geba  to  Beer- 
sheba,"  seems  to  be,  with  respect  to  Judah,  of  th« 
same  import  as  "  from  Dan  to  Beersheba"  had  been, 
with  resT)ect  to  all  Israel,  when  under  one  dominion. 

I.  GEBAL,  a  district,  or  perhaps  a  sovereignty, 
south  of  Judah,  and  in  south  Idumea.  Gebal  signifiea 
a  mountain ;  and  the  denomination  of  Gebal  is  not 
ancient,  since  it  appears  only  in  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  which 
was  written,  probably,  m  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat, 
king  of  Judah.  The  country  south  of  the  Dead  set 
and  on  the  east  of  El  Ghor,  or  great  valley,  bears  the 
same  name  to  the  present  day,  Djebal,  i.  e.  the  ancient 
Gebal,  or  the  Gebalene  of  the  Romans.  See  Burck- 
hardt's  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  401,  seq.  (See  under  Exodus.) 

II.  GEBAL,  a  city  of  PhcEnicia,  between  Sidon 
and  Orthosia,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  9.)  written  by  Stephens,  Ptolemy,  and 
Strabo,  Gabala ;  by  Pliny,  Gabale  ;  and  by  the  LXX, 
Byblus.  The  city  of  Gebal  has  the  important  office 
of  "  calkers"  to  the  ships  of  Tyre  assigned  to  it  by 
the  prophet  Ezekiel ;  its  chiefs  are  also  character- 
ized as  wise. 

This  city  was  famous  for  its  worship  of  Adonia, 
who  was  believed  to  have  been  wounded  by  a  boar 
in  mount  Libanus.  The  river  Adonis,  whose  waters 
are  at  some  seasons  as  red  as  blood,  passes  by  it; 
and  when  this  phenomenon  appeared,  the  inhabitants 
lamented  Adonis,  pretending  their  river  to  be  colored 
with  his  blood.     See  Adonis. 

The  best  modern  description  of  this  city  is  given 
by  Mr.  Maundrell,  who  calls  it  Jebilee  :  "Jebilee  ia 
seated  close  by  the  sea,  having  a  vast  and  fruitful 
plain  stretching  round  it,  on  its  other  sides.  It  makea 
a  very  mean  figure  at  present ;  though  it  still  retains 
the  distinction  of  a  city,  and  discovers  evident  foot- 
steps of  a  better  condition  in  former  times.  In  the 
time  of  the  Greek  emperors,  it  was  dignified  with  a 
bishop's  see,  in  which  some  time  sate  Severian,  the 
grand  adversary  and  arch-conspirator  against  Chry- 
sostom.  The  most  remarkable  things  that  appear 
here  at  this  day,  are  a  mosque,  and  an  almshouse 
just  by  it,  both  built  by  sultan  Ibrahim.  In  the  for- 
mer his  body  is  deposited.  We  were  admitted  to 
see  his  tomb,  though  held  by  the  Turks  in  great  ven- 
eration. We  found  it  only  a  great  wooden  chest, 
erected  over  his  grave,  and  covered  with  a  carpet  of 
painted  calico,  extending  on  all  sides  down  to  the 
ground.  In  this  mosque  we  saw  several  large  in- 
cense pots,  candlesticks  for  altars,  and  church  nirni- 
ture,  being  the  spoils  of  Christian  churches  at  the 
taking  of  Cyprus.  Close  by  the  mosque  is  a  very 
beautiful  bagnio,  and  a  small  grove  of  orange-treea, 
under  the  shade  of  which  travellers  are  wont  to  pitch 
their  tents  in  the  summer  time.  Jebilee  seems  *o 
have  had  anciently  some  convenience  for  shipping. 
There  is  still  to  be  seen  a  ridge  composed  of^  huge 
square  stones,  running  a  little  way  into  the  sea,  which 
appears  to  have  been  formerly  continued  further  on, 
and  to  have  had  a  mole.  Near  this  place  we  saw  a 
great  many  pillars  of  granite,  some  by  the  water  side, 
others  tumbled  into  the  water.  There  were  others 
in  a  garden  close  by,  together  with  capitals  of  whita 
marble,  finely  varied  :  which  testify,  in  some  meas- 
ure, the  ancient  splendor  of  this  city.  But  the  moot 
considerable  antiquity  in  Jebilee,  and  greatest  men- 
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ament  of  its  former  eminency,  is  the  remains  ot  a 
noble  theatre,  just  at  the  north  gate  of  the  city.  All 
of  it  that  is  now  standing  is  the  semicircle.  It  extends 
from  corner  to  comer,  just  a  hundred  yards.  In  thii 
■emicircular  part  is  a  range  of  seventeen  round  win- 
dows, just  above  the  ground ;  and  between  the  win- 
dows all  round  were  raised,  on  high  pedestals,  large 
massy  pillars,  standing  as  buttresses  against  the  wall, 
both  for  the  strength  and  ornament  of  the  fabric  ;  but 
these  suj)porters  are  at  present  most  of  them  broken 
down.  Within  is  a  very  large  arena.  On  the  west 
■ide  the  seats  of  the  spectators  remain  still  entire,  as 
do  likewise  the  caves  or  vaults  which  run  under  the 
Bubsellia  all  round  the  theatre.  The  outward  wall  is 
three  yards  three  quarters  thick,  and  built  of  very 
large  and  firm  stones  ;  which  great  strength  has  pre- 
served it  thus  long  from  the  jaws  of  time,  and  from 
that  general  ruin  which  the  Turks  bring  with  them 
into  most  places  where  they  come." 

GEBER,  son  of  Uri,  governor  of  Gilead,  m  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  1  Kings  iv.  19. 

I.  GEDALIAH,  son  of  Ahikam,  was  made  gov- 
ernor of  Palestine,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  the  de- 
irtruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  ;  (Jer.  xl.  xli. 
3  Kings  XXV.  22.)  A.  M.  3416.  Jeremiah  and  many 
Jews  who  had  fled  into  Moab  and  Ammon,  retired 
to  him  at  Mizpah.  Gedaliah  assured  them  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's protection,  on  condition  that  they  hved 
peaceably.  Ishmael,  son  of  Nethaniah,  of  the  royal 
family  of  Judah,  having  been  entertained  at  the  table 
of  Gedaliah,  th«  prince  and  his  associates  massacred 
him,  and  all  about  him,  as  well  Jews  as  Chaldeans. 

II.  GEDALIAH,  son  of  Amariah,  and  grandfa- 
ther of  the  prophet  Zephaniah,  Zeph.  i.  1. 

GEDER,  This  word  signifies  a  waUy  enclosure^ 
fortijitd  place ;  as  do  also  the  names  in  the  following 
articles,  which  are  all  derived  from  it.  Geder  itself 
was  an  ancient  Canaanitish  place,  in  the  plain  of 
Judah,  (Josh.  xii.  13 ;)  and  was  probably  the  same 
with  the  following  Gederah.     R. 

GEDERAH,  a  city  in  the  plain  of  Judah,  (Josh. 
XV.  36.)  probably  the  same  with  the  preceding  Ge- 
der, and  with  Beth-Gader,  1  Chron.  ii.  51.  It  would 
thence  seem  to  have  pertained  to  the  family  of 
Caleb.     R. 

GEDEROTH,  a  place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Josh. 
XV.  41 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  18.     R. 

GEDEROTH  AIM,  a  place  in  the  plain  of  Judah, 
Josh.  XV.  36.     R, 

GEDOR,  a  city  apparently  in  the  south  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  surrounded  by  fat  pastures,  and 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Amalekites ;  1  Chron.  iv. 
59  seq.  xii.  7 ;  Josh.  xv.  58.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a 
man,  1  Chron.  viii.  31 ;  ix.  37.     R. 

GEHAZI,  Elisha*!  servant,  almost  continually  at- 
tended that  prophet,  and  was  concerned  in  whatever 
happened  to  him  ;  till  being  overcome  by  avarice,  he 
solicited,  and  obtained,  in  the  prophet's  name,  from 
Naaman  the  Syrian,  a  talent  of  silver,  and  two 
changes  of  garments,  2  Kings  v.  20.  His  avarice, 
however,  was  punished,  for  he  was  seized  with  a 
leprosy,  and  quitted  Elisha.  The  king  of  Israel 
would  sometimes  make  Gehazi  relate  the  wonders 
which  God  had  wrought  by  Elisha,  2  Kings  viii.  4, 
5,  &c.     See  Elisha. 

GEHENNA,  or  GEHxirifOM,  or  valley  of  Hinnom ; 
or  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  (see  Josh.  xv.  8 ; 
S  Kings  xxiii.  10.  Heb.)  a  valley  adjacent  to  Jerusa- 
lem, through  which  the  southern  limits  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamm  passed.  Eusebius  says,  it  lay  east  of 
Jerusalem,  at  the  foot  of  its  walls ;  but  we  are  cer- 


tain it  also  extended  south,  along  the  brook  Kedron 
It  is  thought  to  have  been  the  common  sewer  be- 
longing to  Jerusalem,  and  that  a  fire  was  always 
burning  there  to  consume*  the  filth  of  the  city.  In 
allusion  to  this  circumstance,  or  to  the  fire  kept  up  in 
the  valley  in  honor  of  Moloch,  the  false  god,  to  whom 
the  Hebrews  frequently  ofifered  human  sacrifices, 
and  even  their  own  children,  (Jer.  vii.  31.)  hell  is 
called  Gehenna,  in  some  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Josiah,  to  pollute  this  place,  and  render  it 
odious,  commanded  all  manner  of  ordure,  and  dead 
men's  bones,  to  be  thrown  into  it,  2  Kings  xxiii.  10. 

After  having  been  the  scene  of  much  cruelty,  then 
Gehenna  became  the  receptacle  of  much  pollution  ; 
so  far  it  coincided  in  character  with  hell ;  and  the 
perpetual  fires  that  were  kept  burning  there  to  con- 
sume the  filth  of  the  city,  added  another  similarity 
to  those  evils  attributed  to  the  place  of  torment.  The 
combined  ideas  of  wickedness,  pollution,  and  pun- 
ishment, compose  that  character  which  might  well 
justify  the  Syriac  language  in  deriving  its  name  of 
hell  from  this  valley  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom.  (Comp. 
Matt.  V.  22.) 

[The  name  rdrra,  Gehenna,  properly  signifies  tht 
valley  of  Hinnom,  ojn  n^j,  GM-Hmnoniy  (Jer.  vii.  31.)  a 
valley  just  south  of  Jerusalem,  running  westward 
from  the  valley  of  the  Cedron,  well  watered,  and  in 
ancient  times,  most  verdant  and  delightfully  shaded 
with  trees.  It  was  here  that  the  idolatrous  Israel- 
ites estabhshed  the  worship  of  Moloch,  under  the 
form  of  a  brazen  image  having  the  face  of  a  bull ; 
and  to  this  image  they  offered  their  own  children  in 
sacrifice,  causing  them  to  be  consumed  in  a  furnace  of 
fire  into  which  they  dropped  from  the  arms  of  the 
idol ;  1  Kings  xi.  7 ;  2  Kings  xvi.  3.  The  valley  is 
also  called  ncn,  Tophet,  (Jer.  vii.  31,)  from  the  drums, 
Hn,  Qion,  which  were  beaten  to  drown  the  cries  of  the 
victims.  After  the  captivity,  the  Jews  regarded  this 
spot  with  abhorrence,  on  account  of  the  abomina- 
tions which  had  been  practised  there,  and  following 
the  example  of  Josiah,  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10.)  they  threw 
mto  it  every  species  of  filth,  as  well  as  the  carcasses 
of  animals  and  the  dead  bodies  of  malefactors,  etc. 
To  prevent  the  pestilence  which  such  a  mass  would 
occasion  if  left  to  putrify,  constant  fires  were  main- 
tained in  the  valley  in  order  to  consume  the  whole ; 
and  hence  the  place  received  the  appellation  of  Ge- 
henna ofjirt.  By  an  easy  metaphor,  the  Jews,  who 
could  imagine  no  severer  torment  than  that  of  fire, 
transferred  this  name  to  the  irj/emo/  jirty — to  that 
part  of  Hades  in  which  they  supposed  that  demoni 
and  the  souls  of  wicked  men  were  punished  in  eter- 
nal fire.  (See  Jahn,  §  411.  Wetstein  N.  T.tom.  i.  p., 
299.)    R.  ' 

I.  GEMARIAH,  son  of  Hilkiah,  was  sent  to  Baby 
Ion  with  Elasah,  son  of  Shaphan,  from  Zedekiah 
king  of  Judah,  to  carry  the  tribute-money  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. They  carried  also  a  letter  from  Jere- 
miah to  the  Jewish  captives  at  Babylon,  warning 
them  against  certain  false  prophets,  who  flattered 
them  with  promises  of  a  speedy  return  to  Judea : 
(Jer.  xxix.  3,  4.)  about  A.  M.  3408. 

II.  GEMARIAH,  the  son  of  Shaphan,  and  a 
counsellor  to  Jehoiakim,  before  whom  Baruch  read 
Jeremiah's  prophecies;  and  who  reported  them  tc 
the  king,  Jer.  xxxvi.  12. 

GENEALOGY.  Never  was  a  nation  more  cir 
cumspect  about  their  genealogies  than  the  Hebrews. 
We  find  them  in  their  sacred  writings  carried  on  ft)/ 
upwards  of  3500  years.  In  the  evangelists  we  have 
the   genealogy  of  Christ,  for  four  thousand  years. 
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from  Adam  to  Joseph  his  fatlier,  and  to  Mary  his 
mother.  It  is  observed  in  Ezra  ii.  62,  that  such 
priests  as  could  not  produce  an  exact  genealogy  of 
their  families,  were  not  permitted  to  exercise  their 
■acred  functions ;  and  Josephus  saya,  that  they  had 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  priests  for  2000 
yearb ;  that  the  priests  were  particularly  careful  to 
preserve  their  genealogies,  not  only  in  Judea,  but 
wherever  they  were.  They  never  married  but  into 
their  own  rank,an<l  they  had  exact  genealogical  tables, 
prepared  from  those  authentic  documents  which  were 
kept  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  which  they  had  recourse. 

It  is  observable  that  the  genealogies  recorded  by 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  vary  in  some  particulars ;  the 
reason  of  which  is  thus  assigned  by  Prideaux :  "  For 
the  true  settling  of  these  genealogies,  search  was 
made  by  Nehemiah  for  old  registers,  and  having 
among  them  found  a  register  of  the  genealogies  of 
those  who  came  up  at  first  from  Babylon,  with  Ze- 
lubbabel  and  Joshua,  he  settled  this  matter  accord- 
rag  to  that,  adding  such  as  ailerwards  came  up,  and 
expunging  others  whose  families  were  extinguished: 
and  this  hath  caused  the  differences  between  the 
accounts  which  we  have  of  these  genealogies  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  For  in  the  second  chapter  of 
Ezra,  we  have  the  old  register,  made  by  Zerubbabel ; 
and  in  the  seventh  of  Nehemiah,  from  the  sixth 
rerse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  we  have  a  copy  of 
it  aa  settled  by  Nehemiah,  with  the  alterations  I  have 
mentioned."     (Connect.  &c.  part  i.  book  iv.j 

Since  the  last  war  of  the  Romans^ against  tne  Jews, 
about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  and 
particularly  since  their  dispersion  in  the  reign  of 
Adrian,  they  have  lost  their  ancient  genealogies ;  and 
perhaps  not  even  one  of  the  sacerdotal  race  can 
produce  his  pedigree. 

Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ — The  variations  in  the 
genealogical  tables  of  Matthew  and  Luke  have  been 
discussed  by  almost  every  commentator  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  different  methods  have  been  pro- 
posed for  their  solution.  It  is  obviously  impossible, 
Qowever,  within  the  limits  of  an  article  of  any  rea- 
lonable  length,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  even  to 
snumerate  the  various  hypotheses  that  have  been  ad- 
Fanced  on  the  subject.  One  thing  is  certain  ; — that 
iiey  were  derived  from  authentic  sources,  and  were 
It  least  sufficiently  accurate  to  satisfy  the  persons 
"or  whom  they  were  more  especially  designed.  It 
*^annot  be  believed  for  a  moment,  that  in  an  affair  of 
K)  much  importance  as  that  of  an  exhibition  of  the 
ividence  by  which  the  descent  of  Jesus  from  Abra- 
lain  and  David  was  to  l)e  proved,  upon  which,  in 
act,  his  official  character  depended,  and  in  which  a 
ingle  error,  accidental  or  otherwise,  would  have 
)een  fatal — it  cannot  be  believed  that  here  the  evan- 
gelists would  either  have  copied  incorrectly,  or  have 
rilfully  falsified.  Had  they  done  so,  the  public  regis- 
ries,  which  were  open  to  inspection,  would  have 
luabled  any  one  to  expose  the  fraud ;  and  we  may 
►e  sure  that  among  the  enemies  of  the  Redeemer, 
nen  who  denied  his  Messiahship,  many  would  have 
»een  found  to  undertake  that  which  would  so  com- 
jfletely  effect  their  wishes.  That  no  such  attempts 
rere  made,  furnishes  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
xjcuracy  of  these  tables,  whatever  difficulties  they 
nay  present  to  modem  readem. 

In  the  article  GsNaitATiON,  Mr.  Taylor  has  sug- 

!:e8ied  a  different  idea  of  the  fourteen  generations 

f  Matthew  to  that  generally  entertained  ;  yet  being 

esirouB  of  doing  justice  to  other  modes  of  deter 

aining   those  generations,  he  gives    the  fbllowing 


com|)arative  Genealogy.  [The  following  compara- 
tive table  is  constructed  on  the  hypothesis,  that  Mat- 
thew gives  tlie  genealogy  of  our  Saviour  throufh 
Joseph  his  father ;  while  Luke  exhibits  that  of  wa 
mother  Mary.     R, 

Thes«  names,  Luke  (Hi.  34 — 36.)  rtekeni  alone  ;  going  back  twenty 
de^eea  biffher  in  tiie  (anaaJv^y  af  Jesaa  than  Matthaw ;  that  is, 
from  Abraoam  t«  Adan 


GOD. 


1  Adam 

2  Seth. 

3  Enob. 

4  Cainan. 

5  Mehaj.alxkl. 

6  Jared. 

7  Enoch. 

8  Methusslah. 

9  Lamech. 
10  Noah. 


11  Shem. 

12  Arphaxas. 

13  Selah. 
1:4  Heber. 

15  Peleo. 

16  Reu. 

17  Seruo. 

18  Nahor. 

19  Terah. 


Matthew   (i.  1—16.)  and  Luka  (iii    SI — 34.)  reckon    togethar   tke 
natural  lint  of  Jaaua,  fr«tm  Abriikaai  to  David,  as  follows  : 


1  ABRAHAM. 

2  Isaac. 

3  Jacob. 

4  JUDAB. 

5  Pharez. 

6  Hesron. 

7  Aram. 

8  Aminadab. 

9  Naushoh. 

10  Salmon. 

11  BOAZ. 

12  Obed. 

13  Jesse. 

14  David 


20  ABRAHAM. 

21  Isaac. 

22  Jacob. 

23  JUDAH. 

24  Pharez. 

25  Hesron. 

26  Aram. 

27  Aminadab. 

28  Nahshon. 

29  Salmon. 

30  BoAZ. 

31  Obed. 

32  Jesse. 

33  David. 


Hit  frit  14  gemtrmtwnB  mtmHtned  by  Matthtw, 


Matthew  (i.  13—16.)  raak«aa 
in  thii  line  tba  mnetttm-a  ^ 

Joseph. 

1  Solomon. 

2  Rehoboajl 

3  Abijah. 

4  Asa. 

5  Jehoshafiat. 

6  Jehoram. 
Ahaziah.  ^    omitUd 
Joash.       >        by 
Amaziah.  3  MaUktm. 

7  UZZIAH. 

8  Jotham. 

9  Ahaz. 

10  Hezeeiab. 

11  Manas  iSB. 

12  Ammon. 

13  JOSIAH. 

14  Jehoiakim. 

The  second  14  gvncrofoanj 


Luke  (^iii.  23.)  raek«M 
in  this  line  the  a«c«»- 
tors  of  Mar  f. 

34  Nathan. 

35  Mattatba- 

36  Men  AN. 

37  Meleab. 

38  Eliakim. 

39  JONAN. 

40  JOSEPB. 

41  JuDAH. 

42  Simeon 

43  Levi. 

44  Mattbat. 

45  JoRIM. 

46  Eliezkb. 

47  JosES. 

48  Er. 

49  Elmodam. 

50  COSAM. 

mttUtantd  by  MatOuw, 


1  Jechoniah,  dying  childleaa,  his 
son,  or  nearest  ofkixi, according 
to  Numb,  xxriii.  8 — 11,  i$  to  bt 
sought  m  .    .         .  •    .  2 

3 

The  regal  Hns  (^  SoUmon  9md$. 


51  Addi. 

52  Melcbi. 

53  Neri. 

54  Salatbikl.* 

55  Zerubbabbi.. 


*  Where  Luka  (iii.  97.)  aalla  Balatkial  bm  af  Neri,  nnderalaiid  tka 
lUUiiral  ion. 

Where  Matthaw  (i.  18.)  aalla  Salatbial  avn  of  Jechoniak,  luidar- 
Btand  his  i*ff'^  son,  ■aecaadinf  aa  aearest  of  kin  ;  parbapa,  aia«,  by 
udoptiun      Bee  ABorrioH. 
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4  Abiud. 

6  Eliakim. 
0  Abae. 

7  Zadoc. 

8  ACHIM. 

9  Eliuo. 

10  Eleazah. 

11  Matthan. 

12  Jacob. 

13  JOSEPH.* 

Jljusl  man  ofVu  house 

and  lineage  of  David. 

(Matt.  i.  19.  Luke  ii.  4 


56  Rhesa. 

57  Joanna. 

58  Judah. 

59  Joseph. 

60  Shemei. 

61  Mattathiab. 

62  Maath. 

63  Naggai. 

64  EsTi. 

65  Nahum. 

66  Amos. 

67  Mattathiah. 

68  Joseph. 

69  Jannah. 

70  Melchi. 

71  Levi. 

72  Matt  hat. 

73  Heli. 

74  MARY. 

A  virgin  of  the 

house  of  David. 

(Luke  i.  27. ^ 


14  JES¥S  CHRIST.  75  from  ADAM. 

Thjt  third  14  generations  fnentiontd  by  MaUJuw. 

*  Where  Luke  (iii.  23.J  calls  Joieph  son  of  Heli,  understand  hU 
aturin^lav)  by  marriage  or  his  daughter  Mary  j  but  not  excluding 
uUptioD.     8ee  Adoption 


GENERATION.  Beaides  the  common  accept- 
ation of  this  word,  as  signifying  race,  descent,  hneage, 
it  is  used  for  the  history  and  genealogy  of  a  person  ; 
as  Gen.  v.  1.  "  The  book  of  the  generations  of  Ad- 
am," i.  e.  the  history  of  Adam's  creation  and  of  his 
posterity.  So  Gen.  ii.  4,  "  The  generations  of  the 
heavens  and  of  the  earth,"  i.  e.  their  genealogy.,  so  to 
■peak,  the  history  of  the  creation  of  heaven  an<i  earth. 
Matt.  i.  1,  "The  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  i.  e.  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  histo- 
ry of  his  descent  and  life. 

"  The  present  generation"  comprises  all  those  who 
are  now  alive.  Matt.  xxiv.  34.  "This  generation 
■hall  not  pass  away,  till  all  be  fulfilled ;"  some  now 
living  shall  witness  the  event  foretold.  Acts  ii.  40. 
**  Save  yourselves  from  this  untoward  generation  ;" 
from  the  punishment  which  awaits  these  perverse 
men. — Sometimes  also  the  word  refers  to  future  ages  ; 
**  To  generation  and  generation,"  i.  e.  to  future  ages  ; 
luiiah  liii.  8.  "  Who  shall  declare  his  generation  ?" 
who  can  enumerate  his  posterity  ?  i.  e.  He  was  cut 
off  by  an  untimely  death,  yet  his  posterity,  his  fol- 
lowers, shall  be  innumerable. 

The  Hebrews,  like  other  ancient  nations,  some- 
times computed  loosely  by  generations.  Thus  Gen. 
XV.  16.  "  In  the  fourth  generation  thy  descendants 
■hall  come  hither  again."  Deut.  xxiii.  2.  "  A  bastard 
■ball  not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord, 
even  to  his  tenth  generation."  The  duration  of  a 
generation  is  of  course  very  uncertain ;  indeed,  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  any  precise  limits.  Hence  it 
has  been  fixed  by  some  at  one  hundred  years ;  by 
others,  at  a  hundred  and  ten ;  by  others  at  thirty-three, 
thirty,  twenty -five,  and  even  twenty  years;  being 
neither  unifonn  nor  settled.  It  is,  however,  gener- 
ally admitted,  that  a  generation  in  the  earliest  periods 
M  to  be  reckoned  longer  than  one  in  later  times. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Ic^amed  have  been  much 
•nabarrassed  to  make  out  the  even  number  of  fourteen 
feaerations  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  reckoned  by 


the  evangelist  Matthew ;  (chap.  i. \  "So  all  th^  gen 
eratious  from  Abraham  to  David  bxq.  fourteen  gen 
erations;  and  from  David  unto  the  BabyloniBbf 
captivity,  are  fourteen  generations ;  and  from  the! 
Babylonish  captivity  to  Christ,  SiTe  fourteen  genera- 
tions." Bishop  Pearce  proposes  to  read  ^^  seventeen 
generations"  in  the  second  number  ;  and  others  say, 
"  Cut  out  the  whole."  Upon  this  perplexing  subject, 
Mr.  Taylor  has  the  following  remarks.  [These  re- 
marks are  suffered  to  remain  here,  although  they  are 
built  on  very  slight  foundations,  and  amount  to  nothing 
but  conjecture  afler  all.  The  best  mode  of  recon- 
ciling the  two  genealogies  of  our  Lord  is  given 
above.  A  very  judicious  view  of  the  whole  subject 
is  given  by  Newcome  in  the  notes  to  his  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  which  see.     R. 

It  is  notorious,  (1.)  that  three  princes  of  shon 
reigns  are  omitted.,  between  Jehoram  and  Uzziah,  in 
verse  8.  (2.)  Some  MSS.  in  order  to  make  up  the 
number  of  yburfcen  generations,  insert  in  verse  11. 
"And  Jehoiakim  begat  Jechoniah."  (3.)  Other  va- 
riations of  the  numbers  of  these  generations,  arc 
well  known  to  those  who  have  investigated  the  sub- 
ject. Now,  to  preserve  the  number  of  fouiieen  gen- 
erations in  each  class,  is  impossible,  if  we  adhere  tc 
the  historical  succession  of  the  kings,  and  refer  thi 
word  "  generation"  to  natural  descent.  But  let  u« 
see  the  consequences,  if  we  take  the  word  "  genera- 
tion" as  expressing  a  portion  of  time,  or  mean  of 
calculation,  by  the  general  (not  individual)  course  of 
human  Hfe. 

"  From  Abraham  to  David  is  fourteen  generations.' 
Now,  a  generation,  in  those  early  ages,  might  be 
taken  at  93,  80,  or  70  years,  in  the  former  part  of  the 
period  ;  and  60,  50,  or  40  years,  at  the  close  of  it 
If  we  take  the  average,  or  medium,  it  will  be  6J 
years — for  Abraham  was  born  about  ante  A.  D 
1996,  and  David  ante  A.  D.  1085,  making  the  inter 
val  911  years — which,  divided  by  fourteen,  givet 
full  sixty-five  years  to  a  generation.  That  about  7( 
years  might  denote  a  generation,  in  the  days  of 
Abraham,  seems  probable  from  Gen.  xv.  16.  "  In  the 
fourth  generation — from  thy  posterity's  going  intc 
Egypt,  or  servinide — they  shall  return  to  Canaan ;' 
the  interval  being  about  four  periods  of  70  yean 
each,  i.  e.  280  years ;  for  Joseph  was  sold  ante  A.  D 
1729,  and  Israel  entered  Canaan,  under  Joshua,  abou 
ante  A.  D.  1451.  But  if  it  should  be  thought  a  gen 
eration  in  the  days  of  Abraham  extended  to  a  hun 
dred  years,  it  will  not  affect  the  argument ;  becaus* 
human  life  was  proportionably  diminished  towardi 
the  time  of  David. 

It  seems  that  forty  years  was  not  esteemed  to  be  i 
complete  generation  in  the  days  of  Moses,  sinci 
those  sinners  who  had  grieved  God  forty  years  in  th< 
wilderness  (Psal.  xcv.  10.)  are  considered  as  having 
been  cut  off  at  an  untimely  period  of  life.  From  thi 
birth  of  David  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  medi 
um  of  fourteen  generations  aj)proache8  very  near  tt 
that  of  the  regular  estimate  of  generations  among  th< 
ancients,  which  were  usually  reckoned  three  to  » 
century,  say  33  years.  In  this  interval  they  an 
about  36  years  ;  for  David  was  born  ante  A.  D.  1085 
and  the  deportation  to  Babylon  wais  ante  A.  D.  581 
The  difference  is  about  504  years  ;  which,  divided  bj 
fourteen,  gives  36  years  to  a  generation.  From  th< 
Babylonian  captivity  to  Christ,  the  generations  an 
varied  to  forty  or  forty -one  years  each. 

Now  the  Messiah  was  restricted  by  divine  appoini 
ment,  (l.J  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham.  (2.)  To  th< 
family  of^  David.  (3.)  To  the  then  existing  temple. 
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The  preceding  calculations  are  taken  from  the 
htginning  of  the  respective  periods  mentioned  ;  but 
they  should  rather  be  taken  from  periods  more  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  pedigree  of  the  Messi- 
ah. As  thus  : — From  the  covenant  made  with  Abra- 
ham, including  "the  blessing  of  all  nations."  &c.  or 
from  the  birth  of  Isaac,  [ante  A.  D.  1893.)  to  the 
revival  of  this  promise,  and  the  fixing  of  Messiah  to 
the  family  of  David,  (2  Sam.  vii.  16.)  about  ante  A. 
D.  1044.  This  interval  is  850  years ;  which,  divided 
by  14,  gives  somewhere  about  60  years  to  a  genera- 
tion. From  the  promise  fixing  the  Messiah  in  the 
family  of  David,  [ante  A.  D.  1044,)  to  that  of  his 
coming  to  visit  his  people,  this  temple,  &c.  [ante  A.  D. 
520,) — the  next  great  promise,  at  the  commencement 
of  a  new  order  of  things,  attaching  the  Messiah  to 
place  and  time — the  interval  is  524  years ;  which  di- 
vided by  14,  gives  37  years  to  a  generation.  The 
remaining  520  years,  from  the  promise  made  in  hon- 
or of  the  second  temple,  till  Christ  was  brought  to 
that  temple,  evidently  gives  the  same  number  of  37 
years  to  a  generation. 

We  belit;ve  it  is  usual  in  the  English  court  of 
chancery  to  reckon  generations  from  33  to  35  years, 
but  on  some  occasions  the  court  reckons  so  low  as 
80  years.  However,  in  estimating  the  genealogy 
given  by  Matthew,  we  do  not  seek  precisely  legal 
accuracy ;  it  is  enough,  if  we  show  that  the  mode 
of  his  computation  may  be  explained,  without  refer- 
ring to  names  of  kings  or  descendants,  admitted  or 
omitted,  or  to  other  circumstances  which  have  per- 
plexed the  learned,  which  is  what  we  have  in  view. 

This  leads  to  a  few  observations;  as,  (1.)  Our 
Lord  uses  the  term  generation  to  express  a  period  of 
about  36  or 37  years,  when  he  says,  "This  generation 
•hall  not  be  passed  away  till  Jerusalem  be  destroyed  ;" 
iay  A.  D.  70.  (2.)  That  fourteen  periods  of  37  years 
each,  reckoned  upwards  from  Christ,  bring  us  up  to 
the  conseciation  of  the  second  temple,  being  about 
520  years.  (3.)  That  fourteen  periods  of  37  years 
wach,  (524  years,)  from  the  consecration  of  the  sec- 
•md  temple,  reckoned  upwards,  bring  us  to  that  pe- 
iod  of  David's  reign,  when  he  received  the  promise 
hat  the  Messiah  should  spring  from  his  family.  (4.) 
rhat  there  were  more  ways  than  one  of  calculating 
•lie  time  of  the  expected  coming  of  the  Messiah  ; 
and  that  the  vetus  et  constans  opinio  of  Suetonius  and 
Tacitus,  that  "about  this  time  the  king  of  the  Jews 
wraa  expected,"  had  more  (we  do  not  say  better) 
foundations  than  we  know  of,  or  are  aware  of:  ancl 
that  it  is  very  likely,  when  the  ancient  prophets  exam- 
ined to  what  period  the  Spirit  that  spake  by  them 
referred,  they  might  obtain  (and  might  also  commu- 
nicate) much  information,  which  has  not  come  down 
to  us.  Daniel's  seventy  weeks  are  closely  connected 
with  our  last  period  of  fourteen  generations. 

The  following  are  the  sentiments  of  Montfauc^on 
on  the  period  of  time,  intended  among  the  ancients 
by  the  word  generation,  and  the  use  of  it  in  calcula- 
tion. "  The  ancients  painted  the  several  parts  of 
time  under  human  forms;  as  for  example  uivw  and 
y*"*",  an  age  and  a  generation.  The  first  of  these 
fthe  a"o)v)  is  taken  by  the  Greeks  in  various  senses. 
Jerome  in  his  commentciy  on  Ezekiel  xxix.  says, 
that  the  word  aToj,  or  age,  is  the  space  of  70  years  ; 
and  may  be  reckoned  about  the  full  age  of  a  man.  It 
is  likewise  often  taken  for  the  full  term  of  a  man's  life  ; 
•ometimes  for  an  undeterminate  time,  and  at  other 
times  for  eternity.  As  the  Greeks  had  their  ynfu, 
generation,  so  the  Latins  also  had  their  seculuniy  or 
feneration  ;    concerning   both    which    words   there 


have  been  great  disputes,  that  is,  as  to  the  space  of  time 
signified  by  them.  For  some  would  have  the  two 
words  (that  is,  seculum  or  generation)  to  be  equivalent 
to,  and  to  denote,  a  space  of  thirtt  tears  ;  but  at 
length  custom  prevailed,  and  determined  the  seculum 
to  \)e  a  hundred  years ;  while  the  most  common  opin- 
ion waa,  that  the  Greek  (yereu)  generation  was  no  more 
than  THIRTY  TEARS.  I  know  not  certaii  Jy  whether  the 
Greeks  ever  represented  their  (yertu, )  generation  un- 
der a  human  form,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  time ; 
though  it  is  very  probable  they  did,  considering  that 
in  those  days  they  expressed  almost  every  thing  so. 
As  to  the  custom  of  reckoning  tjieir  years  by  gener- 
ations, it  is  of  great  aniiquity ;  seeing  we  find  Hero- 
dotus reckoning  in  that  manner  in  several  places.** 
(Sup.  Antiq.  Exp.  vol.  i.  8.) 

Among  the  Syrians  it  appears  to  have  been  cus- 
tomary to  compute  time  by  generations ;  at  least,  it 
occurs  in  several  places  in  their  writings.  In  Nor- 
berg,  (vol.  i.  p.  51,  53,  95.)  we  read,  "After  the  lapse 
of  twenty-five  generations,  the  world  was  visited  by 
water,  and  the  sons  of  men  by  the  progress  of  this 
water  were  exiled  from  the  body  .  .  .  except  Nuh, 
the  man,  and  Nuraito,  hie  wife,  also  Sebum,  Jamin, 
and  Jafet,  sons  of  that  Nuh  ;  who  were  delivered 
from  death  by  water,  and  by  whom  the  world  was 
restored.  From  Schurbai  and  Scharhabil  to  the 
generation  of  Nuh  were  fifteen  generations.  .  .  But 
from  Nuh  and  the  ark  until  Ibrahim,  who  had  the 
prophetic  spirit,  and  until  Mescho  [Melchizedek  ?] 
and  until  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  built,  were  six 
generations.  They  also  say,  that,  "  From  Adam  to 
Ram  and  Rud  were  thirty  generations ;  from  these 
to  Schurbai  and  Scharhabil  were  twenty-five  gener- 
ations." As  it  is  evident,  then,  that  the  chronology 
of  the  Syriac  sacred  history  was  computed  by  gen- 
erations, there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  assuming, 
independently  of  the  proofs  previously  given,  that  in 
giving  a  genealogical  epitome  of  that  history,  the 
evangelist  conformed  his  text  to  documents  extant  in 
the  language  in  which  he  wrote.  If  this  were  the 
case,  it  follows,  that  all  the  embarrassments  occa- 
sioned by  the  omission  of  three  names  in  the  genea- 
logical table,  have  been  unnecessary ;  and  also,  with 
evidence  little  short  of  demonstration,  that  the  gene- 
alogy formed  part  of  Matthew's  original ;  and,  con- 
sequently, is  an  integral  part  of  his  Gospel. 

Let  us  now  paraphrase  the  evangelist's  words, 
connecting  the  sense  of  the  first  with  that  of  the 
seventeenth  verse.  "  I  said,  in  the  beginning  of  my 
discourse, that  Jesus  was  'the  son  of  David  ;  the  son 
of  Abraham  :'  and  I  have  given  you  tables  of  his  de- 
scent, by  which  I  have  proved  his  relation  to  those 
ancestors.  Now,  you  might  desire  that  I  should  say 
something  to  justify  the  expectation  of  his  coming 
about  this  period  of  time.  We  know  it  has  been 
disputed  among  our  wise  men,  what  number  of  years, 
precisely,  elapsed  from  Abraham  to  David  ;  but  it  is 
enough  for  my  pui'j)08e  to  observe  that,  however  they 
may  differ  as  to  a  few  years,  (for  no  two  of  them 
agree,)  they  all  reckon  a  period  of  time  equal  to  four- 
teen generations,  as  they  were  then  calculated  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  time  previous  to  the  settlement  of  the  kingly 
office,  and  to  the  promise  of  the  descent  of  the  Mes- 
siah in  the  family  of  David,  was  fourteen  generations: 
and  so,  from  David  to  the  restoration  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  afler  the  kingly  office  was  suspend- 
ed, when  our  hopes  of  Messieh  revived,  is  admitted 
to  be  fourteen  generations,  as  they  were  then  calcu* 
lated:  and  yo  will,  with  me,  think  it  very  remarka- 
ble, that  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captiTi^ 
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to  the  appearance  of  the  person,  whose  memoirs  1 
am  about  to  write,  was  fourteen  generations  also : — 
a  coincidence  certainly  deserving  attention,  and  on 
which  the  universal  expectation  of  our  nation,  that 
they  should  again  onjoy,  about  this  time,  a  king  of 
theur  own  blood,  has  been  (in  some  degree)  found- 
ed." 

That  there  was  really  such  a  general  expectation 
of  a  Jewish  king  at  the  time  the  evangelist  alludes 
to,  may  be  seen  in  the  article  Christ 

The  design  of  Providence  in  giving  as  two  geneal- 
ogies of  Jesus  Christ,  may  be  presumed,  to  have 
been  to  show  that  he  was  not  only  of  the  family  of 
David,  but,  as  Luke  remarks,  (and  it  seems  to  be 
the  precise  import  of  his  word  narnia<;,  chap.  ii.  4.^ 
of  trie  direct  line,  the  elder  branch  of  the  family ; 
and,  in  short,  that  very  person  who,  if  the  exercise 
of  royalty  had  continued  in  the  family  of  David, 
would  have  legally  sat  on  the  throne :  "  The  scep- 
tre shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  until  he  come  whose 
right  it  is  ;"  (Gen.  xlix.  10.)  that  is,  that  person  who 
ought  legally  to  sway  the  sceptre.  Strange  indeed, 
that  when  he  comes  whose  right  it  is,  it  should  then 
depart ;  but  such  is  the  prediction  ;  and  might  there 
not  be  a  reference  to  this  in  the  question  of  John 
the  Baptist,  "  Art  thou  he  that  should  come  V  Matt.  xi. 
9L  q.  d.  "  Art  thou  he  whom  we  expect  shall  deliver 
Israel  ?"  as  afterwards  the  apostles  asked,  "  Lord,  wilt 
thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  ?" 
Our  Lord  avoids  a  direct  answer,  t/ea,  or  no  ;  but 
■ays,  "  Go,  tell  John  what  you  have  seen  ;  no  signs 
of  external  greatness  ;  but  the  blind  receive  sight. . . . 
and  to  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached :  John  will 
thence  infer,  decidedly,  that  my  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world ;  but  is  infinitely  more  beneficial  to  the 
■ons  of  men,  than  if  I  assumed  the  most  magnificent 
monarchy,  as  sovereign  over  Israel."  See  further  in 
the  article  Shiloh. 

GENESIS,  the  first  of  the  sacred  books  in  the  Old 
Testament,  so  called  from  the  title  given  to  it  in  the 
Septuagint,  and  which  signifies  "the  book  of  the 
l^neration,  or  production,"  of  all  things.  Moses  is 
generally  admitted  to  have  been  the  writer  of  this 
book  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  he  penned  it  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  law.  Its  authenticity  is  attested 
by  the  most  indisputable  evidence,  and  it  is  cited  as 
an  inspired  record  thirty-three  times  in  the  course  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  history  related  in  it  comprises 
a  period  of  about  2369  years,  according  to  the  low- 
eat  computation,  but  according  to  Dr.  Hales,  a  much 
larger  period.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  crea- 
tion ;  the  primeval  state  and  fall  of  man  ;  the  history 
of  Adam  and  his  descendants,  with  the  progress  of 
religion  and  the  origin  of  the  aits  ;  the  genealogies, 
age,  and  death  of  the  patriarchs,  until  Noah ;  the 
general  defection  and  corruption  of  mankind,  the 
general  deluge,  and  preservation  of  Noah  and  his 
nimily  in  the  ark  ;  the  history  of  Noah  and  his  family 
Bubsequent  to  the  time  of  the  deluge  ;  the  re-peo- 
phng  and  division  of  the  earth  among  the  sons  of 
Noah  ;  the  building  of  Babel,  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
and  the  dispersion  of  mankind  ;  the  lives  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph. 

GENNESARETH,  a  small  district  of  Galilee, 
adjacent  to  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  or,  as  subse- 
quently called,  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  described 
by  Josephus  as  being  extremely  fertile,  and,  in  con- 
■equence  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  abounding  in 
fruits  of  different  climates.  For  a  description  of  the 
lake,  see  Tiberias  II. 

GENTILES,  a  name  given  by  the  Hebrews  to  all 


those  that  had  not  received  the  law.  Those  who 
were  converted,  and  embraced  Judaism,  they  called 
proselytes.  Since  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel^i 
the  true  religion  has  been  extended  to  all  nations 
God,  who  had  promised  by  his  prophets,  to  call  the 
Gentiles  to  the  faith,  with  a  superabundance  of  grace^j 
having  fulfilled  his  promise ;  so  that  the  ChristiaBl 
church  is  composed  principally  of  Gentile  converts; 
the  Jews  being  too  proud  of  their  privileges,  to  ac- 
knowledge Jesus  Christ  as  their  Messiah  and  Re- 
deemer. In  the  writings  of  Paul,  the  Gentiles  are 
generally  called  Greeks;  (Rom.  i.  14,  16;  ii.  9,  10; 
X.  12 ;  1  Cor.  i.  22,  24  ;  Gal.  iii.28.)  and  Luke,  in  the 
Acts,  expresses  himself  in  the  same  manner,  chap,  vi 
1;  xi.  20;  xviii.  4.  ef  al.  Paul  is  commonly  called 
the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  (1  Tim.  ii.  7.)  or  Greeks^ 
because  he,  principally,  preached  Christ  to  them; 
whereas  Peter,  and  the  other  apostles,  preached  gen- 
erally to  the  Jews;  and  are  called  apostles  of  the 
Circumcision,  Gal.  ii.  8. 

The  prophets  declared  very  particularly  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles.  Jacob  foretold  that  the  Messiah,  ha 
who  was  to  be  sent,  the  Shiloh,  should  be  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  Gentiles  ;  and  Solomon,  at  the  ded- 
ication of  his  temple,  prayed  for  the  stranger,  who 
should  there  entreat  God.  The  Psalmist  says  (ii.  8. 
that  the  Lord  shall  give  the  Gentiles  to  the  Messiah, 
for  his  inheritance;  that  Egypt  and  Babylon  shall 
know  him  ;  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4.)  that  Ethiopia  shall 
hasten  to  bring  him  presents ;  (Ps.  Ixxii.  9,  10.|  and 
that  the  kings  of  Tarshish,  and  of  the  isles,  the  kings 
of  Arabia  and  Sheba,  shall  be  tributary  to  him. 
Isaiah  abounds  with  prophecies  of  a  similar  nature, 
on  which  account  he  has  justly  been  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  propl*et  of  the  Gentiles. 

In  the  New  Testament,  we  see  that  Gentiles  cams 
to  Jerusalem  to  worship.  Some  of  these,  a  little  be- 
fore the  death  of  our  Saviour,  addressed  themselves 
to  Philip,  desiring  him  to  show  them  Jesus,  John 
xii.  20,  21. 

Many  of  the  fathers  believed,  that  Gentiles,  who 
lived  in  a  laudable  manner,  and  observed  the  law  of 
nature,  were  saved ;  and  Paul  (Rom.  ii.)  assigns 
"glory,  honor,  and  peace, to  every  man  that  worketh 
good,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile." 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  asserts,  that  the  Gentiles  had 
two  means  for  acquiring  justification,  the  law  and 
philosophy ;  the  latter  of  which  might  at  least  dis 
pose  them  to  justice,  though  it  produced  not  perfec* 
righteousness.  But  if  it  be  inquired  whether  hea 
thens  have  lived  up  to  their  knowledge ;  that  is, 
whether,  with  proper  knowledge  of  God,  they  have 
loved  him,  given  him  glory,  hoped  in  him,  followed 
the  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  observed  them 
as  they  ought  to  do,  (with  a  view  to  God,)  and  de- 
monstrated the  power  and  exercise  of  these  princi- 
ples, by  actions  animated  with  grace  and  charity ; 
whether  they  have  practised  the  first  and  greatest 
commandments,  to  love  God  with  all  their  hearts, 
and  their  neighbor  as  themselves ;  we  have  much 
reason  to  fear  they  will  be  found  wanting.  See 
Philosophy. 

Court  of  the  Gentiles.  Josephus  says,  that 
there  was,  in  the  court  oi  !he  temple,  a  wall,  or  bal- 
ustrade, breast  high,  with  pillars  at  certain  distances, 
with  inscriptions  on  them  in  Greek  and  Latin,  im- 
porting that  strangers  were  forbidden  from  approach- 
ing nearer  to  the  altar. 

Isles  of  the  Gentiles  (Gen.  x.  5.)  evidently 
denote  Asia  Minor  and  the  whole  of  Europe,  whics 
were  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Japheth. 
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GERAH,  the  smallest  piece  of  money  among  the 
Hebrews,  twenty  of  which  made  a  shekel,  Exod. 
XXX.  13. 

GERAR.  We  find  a  city  of  this  name  so  early  as 
Gen.  XX.  1 ;  xxvi.  1,  17.  expressly  stated  to  be  a  city 
of  the  Philistines.  The  probability  is,  that  some 
wandering  tribe  of  this  people  had  settled  here,  be- 
fore the  great  influx  of  their  nation  into  these  parts, 
during  the  captivity  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  As 
Abraham  himself  was  a  pilgrim  from  a  region  not  very 
distant  from  their  original  country,  they  might,  per- 
haps, feel  some  kind  of  sympathy  with  him  and  for 
him.  He  appears  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  on 
good  terms  with  the  king  of  Gerar ;  and  Isaac  lived 
many  years  in  the  neighborhood.  Gerar  appears  to 
have  been  a  favorable  station  for  flocks  ;  and  it  might 
be  called  "  the  fixed  residence,"  that  is,  not  tents,  but 
buildings,  by  those  who  here  abode,  whether  they 
were,  properly  speaking,  exiles  or  not.  Gerar  was 
not  far  from  Gaza,  in  the  south  of  Judah.  Moses 
says,  it  lay  between  Kadesli  and  Shur ;  and  Jerome 
states,  that  from  Gerar  to  Jerusalem  was  three  days' 
journey.  Moses  also  mentions  the  brook  or  valley 
of  Gerar,  Gen.  xxvi.  17. 

GERASA,  or  Gergesa,  a  cii^  east  of  the  Jordan, 
and  in  the  Decapolis,  Matt,  vih  28.  Burckhardt, 
Buckingham,  and  other  writers  consider  the  ruins 
of  Djerash  to  be  those  of  the  ancient  Gerasa.  They 
are  nearly  50  miles  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  mount  Ebal. 

GERGESENES,  or  Girgashites,  a  peopie  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  who  settled  east  of  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  and  gave  name  to  a  region  and  city.  See 
Gadara,  and  Gerasa. 

GERIZIM,  a  mount  in  Ephraim,  a  province  of 
Samaria,  between  which  and  Ebal  lay  the  city  of 
Shechem.  (See  Judg.  ix.  7.)  Gerizim  was  fruitful, 
Ebal  was  barren.  God  commanded  that  the  He- 
brews, after  passing  the  Jordan,  slionld  bo  so  divided, 
that  six  tribes  might  be  stationed  on  mount  Gerizim, 
and  six  on  mount  Ebal.  The  former  were  to  pro- 
nounce blessings  on  those  who  observed  the  law  of 
the  Lord  ;  the  others,  curses  against  those  who  should 
violate  it,  Deut.  xi.  29  ;  xxvii.  12. 

After  the  captivity,  Manasseh,  by  permission  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  built  a  temple  on  Gerizim,  and 
the  Samaritans  joined  the  worship  of  the  true  God  to 
that  of  their  idols:  "They  feared  the  Lord,  and 
■erved  their  own  gods,  after  the  manner  of  the  na- 
tions whom  they  carried  away  from  thence,"  2 
Kings  xvii.  33. 

The  Samaritans  maintain,  that  Abraham  and  Ja- 
cob erected  altars  at  Gerizim,  and  that  here  Abraham 
prepared  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac,  Gen.  xii.  6,  7 ; 
xiii.  4  ;  xxxiii.  20,  They,  too,  afllirm,  that  God  re- 
quired the  blessings  to  be  given  from  mount  Ge- 
nzim,  to  those  who  observed  his  laws,  and  the  curses 
from  Ebal,  (Deut.  xxvii.  12,  13.)  and  they  further 
cite  from  their  Pentateuch  the  passage  ;  (Deut.  xxvii. 
4.)  "  When  ye  be  gone  over  Jordan,  ye  shall  set  up 
these  stones,  which  I  command  you  this  day,  in 
mount  Gerizim,  [in  the  Hebrew  copies,  Ebal,]  thou 
Bhalt  plaster  them,"  &c.  (verses  12, 13 ;)  thus  making 
Moses  direct  an  altar  to  be  erected  in  Gerizim  instead 
of  Ebal.  [They  accuse  the  Jews  of  falsifying  the  text 
in  this  passage,  and  of  putting  Ebal  instead  of  Ge- 
rizim, in  order  to  deprive  this  mountain  of  the  honor 
of  having  been  a  place  appointed  for  the  public  wor- 
ihip  of  Jehovah.  The  suspicion  of  falsifying  the 
text,  however,  falls  much  more  heavily  upon  the  Sa- 
maritans than  upon  the  Jewi ;   since  they  had  a  far 


greater  interest  to  change  the  reading  Ebal  into  Ge- 
rizim, than  the  Hebrews  had  to  change  Gerizim  for 
Ebal.  For  after  the  proposition  of  the  Samaritans, 
to  take  part  in  rebuilding  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
had  been  rejected  by  the  Jews,  (Ezra  iv.  1 — 3.)  the 
former  erected  a  temple  for  themselves  in  mount 
Gerizim,  which  is  mentioned  2  Mace.  vi.  2.  By 
changing  the  text,  therefore,  of  this  passage  from 
Ebal  to  Gerizim,  they  wished  to  procure  for  their 
temple  the  honor  of  standing  on  that  mountain, 
where,  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  the  first  public 
rehgious  transaction  was  to  be  performed.     R. 

This  temple  was  built  on  Gerizim,  and  conse- 
crated to  the  God  of  Israel,  ante  A.  D.  332  ;  and  as  the 
mountain  was  very  high,  there  were  steps  cut  for  the 
convenience  of  the  people.  When  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  began  to  persecute  the  Jews,  {ante  A.  u 
168,)  the  Samaritans  entreated  him,  that  their  temple 
upon  Gerizim,  which  hitherto  had  been  dedicated  to 
an  unknown  and  nameless  God,  might  be  conae- 
cr"  ted  to  Jupiter  the  Grecian ;  which  was  readily 
consented  to  by  Antiochus. 

The  temple  was  destroyed  by  John  Hircaiius,  and 
was  not  rebuilt  till  Gabinius  was  governor  of  Syria ; 
who  repaired  Samaria,  and  called  it  by  his  own 
name.  In  our  Saviour's  time,  this  temple  was  in  be- 
ing ;  and  the  true  God  was  worshipped  there,  John 
iv.  20.  Herod  the  Great,  having  rebuilt  Samarii- 
and  called  it  Sebaste,  in  honor  of  Augustus,  would 
have  compelled  the  Samaritans  to  worship  in  the 
temple  which  he  had  erected,  but  they  constantly 
refused  ;  and  have  continued  to  this  day  to  worship 
on  Gerizim.     See  Ebal  and  Shechem. 

GERSHON,  son  of  Levi,  and  under  Moses  prince 
of  a  family  of  the  Levites,  consisting  of  7500  men, 
Numb.  iii.  21,  &c.  Their  ofiice,  during  marchee, 
was  to  carry  the  veils  and  curtains  of  the  taber- 
nacle ;  and  their  place  in  the  camp  was  west  of  the 
tabernacle. 

I.  GESHUR,  Geshuri,  Geshurites,  the  name 
of  a  district  and  people  in  Syria,  of  whose  king  Tol- 
mai,  David  married  the  daughter,  by  whom  he  had 
Absalom,  2  Sam.  iii.  3  ;  xiii.  37  ;  xv.  8.  It  lay  upon 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  between  Bashan, 
Maachah,  and  mount  Hermon,  and  within  the  limin 
of  the  Hebrew  territory,  (2  Chron.  ii.  23 ;  Deut.  iii.  14 ; 
Josh.  xii.  5.)  but  the  Israelites  did  not  expel  the  in- 
habitants, Josh.  xiii.  13.  That  they  were  not  con- 
quered at  a  later  period,  appears  from  the  fact  of 
their  having  a  separate  king. — The  word  Geshur  sig- 
nifies 6nWg-e,  and  corresponds  to  the  Arabic  Ljisr ; 
and  in  the  same  region,  where,  according  to  the 
above  data,  we  must  place  Geshur,  between  mount 
Hermon  and  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  there  still  exists 
an  ancient  stone  bridge  of  four  arches  over  the  Jor- 
dan, called  Djisr-Beni-Jakub,  i.  e.  the  bridge  of  the 
children  of  Jacob.  There  seems  to  have  been  here 
an  important  pass.     *R. 

II.  GESHURI,  Geshurites,  a  people  in  the  south 
of  Palestine,  near  the  Philistines,  Josh.  xiii.  2 ;  1  Sam 
xxvii.  8.     R. 

GETHSEMANE,  the  oil-press,  a  place  at  the  foot 
of  the  mount  of  Olives,  over  against  Jerusalem,  to 
which  our  Saviour  sometimes  retired  ;  and  in  a  gar- 
den belonging  to  which  he  endured  his  agony ;  and 
was  taken  by  Judas,  Matt.  xxvi.  36.  seq.  It  is  an  even 
plat  of  ground,  according  to  Maundrell,  about  57 
yards  square.  There  are  several  ancient  olive- 
trees  standing  in  it.  (See  the  Missionary  Herald  for 
1824.  p.  66.)     See  Jerusalem. 

GEZFZ.  formerly  a  royal  city  of  the  Canoanitei 
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in  the  western  part  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  from 
which  the  Canaanites  were  not  expelled,  Josh.  x.  33 ; 
xri.  3,  10.  Judg.  i.  29.  It  was  nevertheless  assigned 
to  the  Levites,  Josh.  xxi.  21,  Destroyed  by  the 
Egyptians,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Solomon,  1  Kings  ix. 
15—17.    R. 

GIAH,  a  valley,  probably  not  far  from  Gibeon, 
which  might  be  an  outlet,  as  its  name  imports,  from 
a  narrow  and  contracted  road  or  country,  to  one 
more  open ;  or  it  might  be  an  eruption  of  water,  as 
it  were,  from  the  mountain,  2  Sam.  ii.  24. 

GIANT,  (Heb.  S>dj,  nephilj  one  who  bears  down 
other  men.)  Scripture  speaks  of  giants  before  the 
flood ;  "  Nephiiiin,  mighty  men  who  were  of  old, 
men  of  renown,"  Gen.  vi.  4.  Aquila  translates 
nephilinij  men  who  attack,  who  fall  with  impetuosity 
on  their  eneinies ;  which  agrees  very  well  with  the 
force  of  the  term.  Symiuachus  translates  it  BiaCoi^ 
violent  men^  cruel,  whose  only  rule  of  action  is  vio- 
lence. Scripture  sometimes  calls  giants  Rephaim, 
Gen.  xiv.  5,  &lc.  The  Emim,  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Moab,  were  of  a  gigantic  stature,  that  is,  Rephaim. 
Job  says,  that  the  ancient  Rephaim  groan  under  the 
waters ;  and  Solomon,  (Pro v.  ii.  18 ;  ix.  18.)  that  the 
ways  of  a  loose  woman  lead  to  the  Rephaim,  and 
that  he  who  deviates  from  the  ways  of  wisdom, 
shall  dwell  in  the  assembly  of  Rephaim  ;  that  is,  in  hell, 
Prov.  xxi.  16,  &c.  (See  Gen.  xiv.  5 ;  Deut.  ii.  11, 20 ;  iii. 
11,  13 ;  Josh.  xii.  4  ;  xiii.  12 ;  Job  xxvi.  5.)  The  Ana- 
kim,  or  sons  of  Anak,  who  dwelt  at  Hebron,  were 
the  most  famous  giants  of  Palestine,  Numb.  xiii.  33. 

The  LXX  sometimes  translate  -id J,  gibber^  giant, 
thougli  literally  it  signifies — a  strong  man,  a  man  of 
valor,  a  warrior.  See  in  the  LXX,  Gen.  x.  8  ;  Ps. 
xix.  5.  Isa.  iii.  2  ;  xiii.  2;  xlix.  24,  25  ;  Ezek.  xxxix. 
18,  20. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  men  were  of  a  strength 
and  stature  superior  to  those  of  mankind  at  present, 
■ince  they  lived  a  much  longer  time ;  long  life  being 
commonly  the  eflfect  of  a  strong  constitution.  Giants, 
however,  were  not  uncommon  in  the  times  of  Josh- 
ua and  David,  notwithstanding  that  the  life  of  man 
was  already  shortened,  and,  as  may  be  presumed, 
the  size  and  strength  of  human  bodies  proportiona- 
bly  diminished.  Goliah  was  ten  feet  seven  inches  in 
height,  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4.)  according  to  Calmet ;  but 
this  depends  on  the  length  at  which  the  Hebrew 
cubit  is  taken. 

GIBBETHON,  a  city  of  the  Philistmes,  given  to 
Dan,  and  allotted  to  the  Levites,  (Josh.  xix.  44  ;  xxi. 
S3.)  and  probably  the  same  as  the  Gabatho  of  Jose- 
phus.  Baasha  killed  Nadab,  son  of  Jeroboam,  in 
Gibbethon,  1  Kings  xv.  27. 

I.  GIBEAH,  (a  hill,)  a  city  of  Benjamin,  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  15 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  29.)  and  the  birth-place  of  Saul 
king  of  Israel ;  whence  it  is  frequently  called  '  Gib- 
cah  of  Saul,"  1  Sam.  xi.  4 ;  xv.  34  ;  2  Sam.  xxi. 
6 ;  Isa.  X.  29.  Gibeah  was  also  famous  for  its  sins  ; 
particularly  for  that  committed  by  forcing  the  young 
Levite's  wife,  who  went  to  lodge  there  ;  and  for  the 
war  which  succeeded  it,  to  the  almost  entire  exter- 
mination of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  Judg.  xix.  Scrip- 
ture remarks,  that  this  happened  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  and  when  every  one  did 
what  was  right  m  his  own  eyes.  Gibeah  was  about 
ieven  miles  north  from  Jerusalem,  not  far  from  Gibe- 
9n  and  Kirjath-jearim. 

II.  GIBEAH.  There  was  another  Gibeah  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  57.)  which,  for  distinction, 
fai  written  Gibeali,  (with  an  n  final  in  the  Hebrew,)  1 
Chron.  ii.  49. 


III.  GIBEAH.    Another  Gibeah,   which  apper 
tained  to  Phinehas,  is  rendered  "  hill"  in  our  version 
(Josh.  xxiv.  33.)  where  Eleazar  was  buried ;  but  in  the 
original  it  is  "  Gibeah  of  Phinehas." 

GIBEON,  the  capital  of  the  Gibeonites,  who  hav- 
ing taken  advantage  of  the  oaths  of  Joshua,  and  the 
elders  of  Israel,  which  they  procured  by  an  artful 
representation  of  belonging  to  a  very  remote  country, 
(Josh,  ix.)  were  condenmed  to  labor  in  cari-ying 
wood  and  water  for  the  tabernacle,  as  a  mark  of 
their  pusillanimity  and  duplicity.  Three  days  after 
the  Gibeonites  had  thus  surrendered  to  the  Hebrews, 
five  of  the  kings  of  Canaan  besieged  the  city  of  Gib- 
eon  ;  but  Joshua  attacked  and  put  them  to  flight, 
and  pursued  them  to  Bethorou,  Josh.  x.  3,  &c. 

The  Gibeonites  were  descended  from  the  Hivites, 
and  possessed  four  cities ;  Cephirah,  Beeroth,  Kir- 
jath-jearim, and  Gibeon,  their  capital ;  all  of  which 
were  given  to  Benjamin,  except  Kirjath-jearim, 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Judah.  The  Gibeonites 
continued  subject  to  the  burdens  which  Joshua  im- 
posed on  them,  and  were  very  faithful  to  the  Israel- 
ites ;  but  Saul,  through  what  enmity  we  know  not, 
destroyed  a  great  nu/^ber  of  them,  2  Sam.  xxi.  1.  In 
the  reign  of  David  the  Lord  sent  a  great  famine, 
which  continued  tor  three  years,  and  which,  the 
prophets  informed  him,  would  continue  while  Saul's 
cruelty  remained  unavenged.  David  therefore  per- 
mitted the  Gibeonites  to  put  to  death  seven  of  Saul's 
sons  to  avenge  the  blood  of  their  brethren  ;  after 
which  the  famine  ceased. 

From  this  time  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Gibeon- 
ites, as  a  distinct  people  ;  but  Calmet  supposes  they 
were  included  among  the  Nethinim,  who  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  service  of  the  temple,  1  Chron.  ix.  2. 
Those  of  the  Canaanites,  who  were  afterwards  sub- 
dued, and  had  their  lives  spared,  were  added  to  the 
Gibeonites.  We  see  in  Ezra  viii.  20  ;  ii.  58  ;  1  King! 
ix.  20,  21.  that  David,  Solomon,  and  the  princes  of 
Judah,  gave  many  such  to  the  Lord  ;  these  Nethinim 
being  carried  into  captivity  with  Judah  and  the  Le- 
vites, many  of  them  returned  with  Ezra,  Zerub- 
babel,  and  Nehemiah,  and  continued,  as  before,  in 
the  service  of  the  temple,  under  the  priests  and 
Levites. 

Gibeon  stood  on  an  eminence,  as  its  name  imports, 
and  was  fbrty  furlongs  north  from  Jerusalem,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus.  [In  2  Sam.  v.  25.  it  would 
seem  to  be  called  Geba,  as  compared  with  1  Chron. 
xiv.  16 ;  but  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  both  Geba 
and  Gibeah,  and  lay  to  tlie  northward  of  th»m.  See 
Geba.     R. 

We  neither  know  when,  nor  by  whom,  nor  on 
what  occasion,  the  tabernacle  and  altar  of  burnt- 
sacrifices,  made  by  Moses,  in  the  wilderness,  were 
removed  to  Gibeon ;  but  toward  the  end  of  David's 
reign,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Solomon's,  they  were 
there,  1  Kings  iii.  4,  5  ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  29, 30.  David, 
seeing  an  angel  of  the  Lord  at  Araunah's  thrashing- 
floor,  w^as  so  terrified,  that  he  had  not  time  nor  strength 
to  go  so  far  as  Gibeon,  to  ofter  sacrifice.  Solomon 
went  to  sacrifice  at  Gibeon,  and  there  the  Lord  ap- 
peared to  him,  1  Kings  iii.  4. 

It  is  said  (2  Sam.  ii.  13.)  that  there  wa&  a  pool  in 
Gibeon.  Whether  it  were  of  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, does  not  appear  from  this  passage ;  but  there  if 
little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  as  "the  great  wateri 
that  are  in  Gibeon,"  Jer.  xli.  12.  As  this,  then,  was 
probably  a  running  stream,  the  discovery  of  such  a 
one  may  contribute  to  distinguish  and  ascertam  the 
city.      There  was  also  a  great  stone  or  rock  here,  (2 
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Sftin.  XX.  8.)  and  also  the  great  high  place,  1  Kings 
iii.  4.  Eusebius  mentions  a  place  called  Gibeon, 
which  stood  four  miles  west  of  Bethel.  From  Jer. 
xli.  16,  we  may  infer  that  after  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Gibeon  became  again 
the  seat  of  government.  It  produced  prophets  in  the 
days  of  Jeremiah,  Jer.  xxviii.  1. 

GIBLITES,  Josh.  xiii.  5.     See  Gebal  II. 

GIDEON,  son  of  Joash,  of  Manasseh;  called  also 
Jerubbajil,  that  is,  let  Baal  see  to  it,  or  let  Baal  contest 
"mth  him  who  has  thrown  down  his  altar.  After  the 
deaths  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  the  Israelites  were 
cruelly  oppressed  by  Midian,  for  the  deliverance 
from  which  Gideon  had  an  extraordinary  call,  which 
was  confirmed  by  a  double  miracle.  After  having 
destroyed  the  altar  and  grove  of  Baal,  he  gathered 
together  30,000  troops,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
the  enemy.  By  divine  direction  these  were  reduced 
first  to  10,000,  and  subsequently  to  300 ;  with  which 
number  Gideon,  by  stratagem,  defeated  the  Midian- 
ites,  and  delivered  Israel  from  their  yoke,  Judg.  vi. 
yii.  The  people  of  Succoth  and  Penuel,  having  re- 
fused to  supj)ly  him  and  his  warriors  with  bread 
during  his  pui-suit,  were  visited  with  exemplary  pun- 
ishment on  his  return  from  battle,  viii.  1 — 17.  The 
Israelites  after  this  victory  solicited  Gideon  to  become 
their  ruler.  This  he  declined  ;  but  taking  the  ear- 
rings of  the  Midianites  from  among  the  spoils,  he 
made  ao  ephod — which  became  the  occasion  of  idol- 
atry to  Israel,  the  cause  of  Gideon's  ruin,  and  the 
destruction  of  his  house.  He  judged  Israel  nine 
years,  from  A.  M.  2759  to  2768.  He  had  70  sons, 
who  were  destroyed  by  Abimelech,  their  brother, 
who  afterwards  reigned  at  Shechem,  chap.  viii.  18  ; 
ix.  5. 

GIDGAD,  a  mountain  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran, 
between  Bene-jaakan  and  Jotbathah,  where  the  He- 
Iwews  encamped,  Numb,  xxxiii.  32. 

I.  GIHON,  a  fountain  south-east  of  Jerusalem, 
where  Solomon  was  anointed  king  by  Zadok  and 
Nathan.  Hezekiah  ordered  the  waters  of  the  upper 
channel  of  Gihon  to  be  conveyed  to  the  west  side  of 
the  city,   1   Kings  i.  33 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  30.     It  is 

Srobably  the  same  fountain  which  elsewhere  is  called 
ILOAM,  which  see. 

II.  GIHON,  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  rivers  of 
Paradise,  (Gen.  ii.  13.)  which  many  have  believed, 
tpinst  probability,  to  be  the  Nile  of  Egypt.  (See 
Eden.)  The  Araxes,  which  has  its  source,  as  well 
•s  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia,  and  running  with  almost  incredible  ra- 
pidity, falls  into  the  Caspian  sea,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Gihon,  which,  in  Hebrew,  signifies — impetuous, 
rapid,  violent.  Ecclesiasticus  (xxiv.  27.)  speaks  of 
the  inundations  of  Gihon,  in  the  time  of  vintage  ;  and 
the  Araxes  swells  towards  the  latter  end  of  summer, 
b  consequence  of  the  snow  upon  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  dissolving  about  that  time. 

GILBOA,  a  ridge  of  mountains,  memorable  for  the 
defeat  and  deaths  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.j  running  north  of  Bethshan  or  Scythopolis,  and 
formmg  the  western  boundary  of  that  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  between  it  and  the  great  plain 
of  Esdraelon.  They  are  said  to  be  extremely  dry 
»nd  barren,  and  are  still  called,  by  the  Arabs,  Djebel 
Gilbo.     (Bibl.  Repository,  vol.  i.  p.  599.) 

I.  GILEAD,  a  mountainous  district  east  of  the 
Jordan,  and  which  separated  the  lands  of  Ammon, 
Moab,  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh,  from  AAioia 
Deserta. 

Jacob,  returning  from  Mesopotamia,  came  in  six 
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day*  to  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  where  Laban  over- 
took him,  Gen.  xxxi.  21.  Here  they  made  a  cove- 
nant, and  raised  a  heap  of  stones  as  a  monument  o< 
it  Laban  called  it  Jegar-Sahaduiha ;  but  Jacob 
called  it  Gal-hoed^  the  heap  of  witness;  whence 
came  the  name  GtUad.  Eusebius  says  that  mount 
Gilead  reached  from  Libanus  to  the  land  of  Sihon, 
king  of  the  Amorites,  which  was  given  to  the  tribe 
of  Reuben.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  above 
seventy  leagues  from  south  to  north,  and  have  in- 
cluded the  mountains  of  Bashan,  and  perhapt, 
also,  those  of  the  Trachonitis,  Auran  and  Her- 
mon.  See  also  Jer.  xxii.  6.  Gilead,  however,  is 
sometimes  put  for  the  whole  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Jordan,  between  the  river  and  Arabia. 

The  scenery  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Buckingham  as  being  extremely 
beautiful.  The  plains  are  covered  with  a  fertile  soil, 
the  hills  are  clothed  with  forests,  and  at  every  new 
turn  the  most  beautiful  landscapes  that  can  be  im- 
agined are  presented.  The  Scripture  references  to 
the  stately  oaks  and  herds  of  cattle  in  this  region  are 
well  known. 

[The  name  Gilead,  as  is  said  above,  is  sometimes 
put  for  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Jordan.  Thus 
in  Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  God  is  said  to  have  showed  Moses 
from  mount  Nebo  "all  the  land  of  Gilead  unto  Dan." 
The  proper  region  of  Gilead,  however,  lay  south  of 
Bashan,  but  probably  without  any  very  definite  line 
of  separation.  Bashan  and  Gilead  are  often  men- 
tioned together.  Josh.  xvii.  1,  5 ;  2  Kings  x.  33,  &c. 
A  part  of  Gilead  was  the  district  now  called  Belka, 
one  of  the  most  fertile  in  Palestine.  See  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  by  Burckhardt,  inserted .  under  the  article 
Bashan. 

Mount  Gilead,  in  the  strictest  sense,  was  doubt- 
less the  mountain  now  called  Djebel  Djelaad,  or 
Djebel  Djelaoud,  mentioned  by  Burckhardt,  (p.  348.) 
the  foot  of  which  lies  about  two  hours'  distance,  or 
six  miles  south  of  the  Wady  Zerka,  or  Jabbok.  The 
mountain  itself  runs  from  east  to  west,  and  is  about 
two  hours  and  half  (eight  or  ten  miles)  m  length. 
Upon  it  are  the  ruined  towns  of  Djelaad  and  Djelaoud  ; 
probably  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  Gilead  of  Hos. 
vi.  8  ;  elsewhere  called  Ramoth  Gilead.  Southward 
of  this  mountain  stands  the  modern  city  of  Szalt.  It 
was  probably  in  this  mountain  where  Jacob  and  Laban 
set  up  their  monument,  as  above  related. — In  Judg. 
vii.  3,  those  in  the  army  of  Gideon  who  are  fearful, 
are  directed  "to  depart  early  from  mount  Gilead." 
Some  have,  therefore,  supposed,  that  there  was  an- 
other mount  Gilead  near  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  where 
Gideon  then  was.  But  there  is  elsewhere  no  allusion 
to  such  a  mountain  ;  and  the  hypothesis  is  unnecei- 
sary.  The  Hebrew  reads,  "  Let  him  turn  back  again 
from  mount  Gilead,"  i.  e.  from  Gilead  beyond  Jordan, 
whence  the  Midianites  have  come  up,  and  whither 
they  must  be  driven  back.     *R. 

II.  GILEAD,  sonof  Machir,  and  grandson  of  Ma- 
nasseh, received  his  inheritance  in  the  mountains  ot 
Gilead,  whence  he  took  his  name.  Numb.  xxvi. 
29,30. 

I.  GILGAL,  a  celebrated  place  between  the  Jor- 
dan and  Jericho,  where  the  Israelites  first  encamped, 
after  the  passage  of  that  river.  Josh.  v.  9.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  Israelites  for 
several  years,  while  Joshua  was  occupied  in  subdu- 
ing the  land.  Josh.  ix.  6 ;  x.  6,  9,  15,  43.  A  coniid- 
erable  city  was  afterwards  built  there,  fxv.  7.)  whick 
became  famous  for  many  events,  (l.)  It  was  a  reli- 
gious station  ;  for  we  read  (Judg.  ii.  I.)  that  u  "  me** 
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■enger  of  the  Lord  came  up  from  Gilgal.'^  Comp.  2 
Kings  ii.  1.  (2.)  It  was  a  station  of  justice  ;  for  Sam- 
uel m  hia  circuit  went  yearly  to  Gilgal,  1  Sam.  vii. 
16.  (3.)  It  was  where  die  coronation  of  Saul  was 
perfonned,  (1  Sam.  x.  8 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  xix-  15,  40.) 
and  therefore  a  fit  place  for  national  business.  Sac- 
rifices were  oflfered  at  Gilgal,  1  Sam.  x.  8  ;  Hos.  xii.  11. 

Gilgal  was  named  upon  the  occasion  of  Joshua 
circumcising  the  Israelites  who  had  been  wandering 
during  forty  years  in  the  wilderness.  "The  Lord 
said  unto  Joshua,  This  day  have  I  rolled  away  the 
reproach  of  Egypt  from  off  you :  wherefore  the 
name  of  the  place  is  called  Gilgal,  unto  this  day," — 
the  Uteral  meaning  of  "  Gilgal"  being  rolling,  Josh.  v. 
2 — 9.  Here  Joshua  placed  the  twelve  stones  that 
were  taken  out  of  the  Jordan,  when  the  waters  of 
that  river  were  miraculously  divided,  to  form  a  pas- 
sage for  Israel  into  the  promised  land.  The  placing 
ofuiese  stones,  taken  in  connection  with  other  simi- 
lar acts  mentioned  in  the  early  books  of  Scripture, 
presents  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  and  leads 
to  conclusions  of  a  singular  nature.    See  Stones. 

II.  GILGAL,  the  city  of  an  ancient  Canaanitish 
king,  Josh.  xii.  23.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Moses 
(Deut.  xj.  30.)  in  order  to  designate  the  position  of 
Gerizim  and  Ebal,  and  was  therefore  probably  not 
(hr  from  Shechem.  Gesenius  and  others  suppose  this 
to  be  the  same  with  the  preceding  Gilgal ;  but  there 
is  no  hint  that  the  Gilgal  near  Jericho  was  ever  the 
seat  of  a  king.     (Compare  Josh.  iv.  19, 20  ;  v.  lOJ  R. 

GILOH,  a  city  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  51  ;  2  Sam. 
XV.  12. 

GIMZO,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  which  the 
Philistines  took  from  Ahaz,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  18. 

GIRDLE.  The  Hebrews  only  wore  a  girdle  when 
at  work,  or  on  a  journey.  At  these  times,  they  girt 
their  clothes  about  them,  as  the  eastern  people  now 
do,  as  appears  from  many  passages  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Our  Saviour,  preparing  himself 
to  wash  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  "  girl  himself  about 
with  a  towel,"  John  xiii.  4,  5.  Soldiers  also  had 
their  belts  generally  girt  about  them,  Ps.  xviii.  39. 

Belts  were  oflen  made  of  precious  stuffs.  The  vir- 
tuous wife  made  rich  girdles,  and  sold  them  to  the 
Canaanite  or  Phoenician  merchants,  Prov.  xxxi.  24. 
They  were  used  both  by  men  and  women,  Ezek.  xvi. 
10.  We  may  judge  of  their  value,  by  the  kings  of 
Persia  sometimes  giving  cities  and  provinces  to  their 
vrives,  for  the  expense  of  their  girdles.  (Plato  Alcib. 
Athen.  1.)  Our  Lord,  in  the  Revelation,  (i.  13.)  ap- 
peared to  John  with  a  golden  girdle ;  and  the  seven 
angels,  who  came  out  of  the  temple,  had  similar  ones. 
On  the  contrary,  the  prophets,  and  persons  secluded 
from  the  world,  wore  girdles  of  skin  or  leather,  2 
Kings  i.  8 ;  Matt.  iii.  4.  In  times  of  mourning,  the 
Hebrews  used  girdles  of  ropes,  or  sackcloth,  as  marks 
of  humiliation,  Isa.  iii.  24  ;  xxii.  12. 

The  military  girdle,  or  belt,  of  the  Hebrews,  did 
not  come  over  the  shoulder,  as  among  the  Greeks, 
but  was  worn  upon  the  loins ;  whence  the  expression 
of  "sword  girded  on  the  loins."  They  were  gene- 
rally rich ;  and  sometimes  given  as  rewards  to  sol- 
diers, 2  Sam.  xviii.  11.  Job,  exalting  the  power  of 
God,  says,  "  He  looseth  the  bond  of  kings,  and  gird- 
eth  their  loins  with  a  girdle,"  (chap.  xii.  18.)  where 
we  observe  two  kinds  of  girdles,  (1.)  the  royal  cinc- 
ture ;  (2.)  the  ordinary  girdle.  The  girdle  was  used 
ts  a  purse,  (Matt.  x.  9;  Hag.  i.  6.)  where  the  Enghsh 
version  has  purse. 

GIRGASHITES,  see  Gkrgbskwks,  and  Canaan 
iT«8,  p.  243. 


GITH,  a  grain,  by  the  Greeks  called  Melantbion, 
by  the  Latins  Nigella,  because  it  is  black.  In  curl 
translation  fitches  or  vetches,  which  see. 

GITTITES,  the  inhabitants  of  Gath,  Josh,  xiii  a 
Obed-Edom  and  Ittai  are  called  Gittites,  (2  Sam.  tl 
10;  XV.  19.)  probably,  because  they  visited  David  tt 
Gath,  or  because  they  were  natives  of  Gittaim,  a  ci^ 
of  Benjamin,  2  Sam.  iv.  3. 

GITTAIM,  a  town  of  Benjamin,  2  Sara.  iv.  3j 
Neh.  xi.  33. 

GITTITH,  a  word  which  occurs  frequently  in  the 
titles  of  the  Psalms.  The  conjectures  of  interpreters 
as  to  its  import  are  various.  Some  think  it  signifies 
a  sort  of  musical  instrument,  invented  at  Gath  ;  oth- 
ers that  the  Psalms  with  this  title  were  sung  during 
the  vintage.  The  word  Gathy  from  which  this  is 
the  feminine  gentile  form,  signifies  tvine-press. 

GLEANING.  The  Hebrews  were  not  permitted 
to  go  over  their  trees  or  fields  a  second  time,  to  gath- 
er the  fruit  or  the  grain,  but  were  to  leave  the  glean- 
ings for  the  poor,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow.  Lev. 
xix.  10 ;  xxiii.  22  ;  Deut.  xxiv.  21. 

GLORY,  splendor,  magnificence.  The  glory  of 
God,  in  the  writing  of  Moses,  denotes,  generally,  ths 
Divine  presence,  Exod.  xxiv.  9,  10,  16,  17.  Moses, 
with  Aaron,  Nadab,  Abihu,  and  seventy  elders  of  I». 
rael,  went  up  mount  Sinai,  and  "  saw  the  glory  of  ths 
Lord."  The  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  (Exod.  xvi. 
7,  10.)  to  Israel  in  the  cloud,  also,  when  he  gave  them, 
manna  and  quails.  Moses  having  earnestly  begged 
of  God  to  reveal  his  glory  to  him,  was  answered  that 
he  could  not  see  his  face  and  live,  Exod.  xxxiiL 
18,22. 

The  ark  of  God  is  called  the  glory  of  Israel ;  and 
the  glory  of  God,  (1  Sam.  iv.  21,  22 ;  Ps.  xx  n  8.) 
and  Calmet  remarks  that  the  Psalmist  calls  his  in- 
struments of  music  his  glory,  in  Ps.  xxx.  12;  Ivii.  8, 
but  he  perhaps  rather  means,  his  voice,  his  tongue. 
The  priestly  ornaments  are  called  "  garments  of 
glory,"  (Exod.  xxviii.  2,  40.)  and  the  sacred  vessel^ 
"vessels  of  glory,"  1  Mac.  ii.  9,  12.  When  th« 
prophets  describe  the  conversion  of  the  Gentile^ 
they  say,  "the  glory  of  the  Lord"  shall  fill  all  ths 
earth  ;  or,  the  whole  earth  shall  see  "  the  glory  of  ths 
Lord."  Paul  terms  the  happiness  of  believers,  "  ths 
glory  of  the  sons  of  God,"  Rom.  v.  2  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  &c. 
When  the  Hebrews  required  an  oath  of  any  man, 
they  said,  "  Give  glory  to  God :"  confess  the  truth, 
give  him  glory,  confess  that  God  knows  the  most 
secret  thoughts,  the  very  bottom  of  your  hearts,  Josh, 
vii.  19;  John  ix.  24.  "Children's  children  are  the 
crown  of  old  men,  and  the  glory  of  children  are  theii 
fathers,"  Prov.  xvii.  6.  "Woman  is  the  glory  ol 
man,"  1  Cor.  xi.  7. 

When  God  thought  fit  to  call  his  servant  Moses  to 
himself,  he  directed  him  to  go  up  to  mount  Abaiira. 
And  the  Lord  commanded  him  to  take  Joshua,  say- 
ing, "  He  is  a  man  in  whom  is  the  spirit ;  lay  thine 
hand  upon  him,  and  set  him  before  Eleazar,  and  b©» 
fore  all  the  congregation,  and  give  him  a  charge  in 
their  sight.  And  thou  shalt  put  some  of  thine  honox 
[Heb.  glory]  on  him,"  Numb,  xxvii.  20.  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  was  this  glory  ?  Onkelos,  and  some  rab- 
bins, are  of  opinion,  that  Moses  imparted  to  him  that 
lustre  which  surrounded  his  countenance  afler  his 
conversation  with  God ;  that  is,  a  part  of  it,  Exod 
xxxiv.  29.  Moses,  they  say,  shined  like  the  sub, 
and  Joshua  hke  the  moon.  But  it  may  be  better  un- 
derstood of  that  authority  of  which  he  stood  in  need, 
for  the  government  committed  to  him.  Moses  gave 
him  his  orders  and  instructional  that  he  might  acqnk 
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himself  with  dignity  and  honor.  Part  of  his  official 
dress,  also,  which  wa«  proper  to  confer  a  kind  of 
glory,  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  might  have  been 
given  to  him. 

GNAT,  a  small  insect  well  known.  Several  com- 
mentators differ  from  our  translator*  in  the  onlj 
place  where  the  latter  use  the  word  g-na<  (Matt.  xxib. 
&4.)  by  introducing  another  insect,  more  immediately 
referable,  as  they  suppose,  to  the  subject  there  in- 
tended. (See  CAMKL.)--On  the  other  hand  the  LXX, 
Wisdom,  Philo,  Origen,  and  Jerome,  consider  the 
insects  which  produced  the  plague  translated  of /ic«, 
(Exod.  viii.  16.)  as  rather  being  effected  by  gnats.  It 
will  be  remarked,  that  the  miracles  performed  in 
Egypt  refer  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  water,  and 
to  the  air ;  gnats  would  be  a  mixture  of  both.  Barbut 
says  of  these  creatures,  "  Before  they  turn  to  flying 
insects,  they  have  been  in  some  manner  fishes,  under 
two  different  forms.  We  observe  in  stagnant  waters, 
fi-om  the  beginning  of  May  till  winter,  small  grubs, 
with  their  heads  downwards,  their  hinder  parts  on 
the  surface  of  the  water ;  from  which  part  arises 
sideways  a  kind  of  vent-hole,  or  small  hollow  tube, 
like  a  funnel,  and  this  is  the  organ  of  respiration. 
The  head  is  armed  with  hooks,  that  serve  to  seize 
insects  and  bits  of  grass,  on  which  it  feeds.  On  the 
■ides  are  placed  four  small  fins,  by  the  help  of  which 
the  insect  swims  about,  and  dives  to  the  bottom. 
These  larvee  retain  their  form  during  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  after  which  period  they  turn  to  chrysa- 
lids.  All  the  parts  of  the  winged  insect  are  distin- 
guishable through  the  outward  robe  that  shrouds 
them.  The  chrysalids  are  rolled  up  into  spirals. 
The  situation  and  shape  of  the  windpipe  is  then  al- 
tered ;  it  consists  of  two  tubes  near  the  head,  which 
occupy  the  place  of  the  stigmata,  through  which  the 
winged  insect  is  one  day  to  breathe.  After  three  or 
four  days'  strict  fasting,  they  pass  to  the  state  of  gnats. 
A  moment  before  water  was  its  element ;  but  now, 
become  an  aerial  insect,  he  can  no  longer  exist  in  it. 
He  swells  his  head  and  bursts  his  enclosure.  The 
robe  he  lately  wore  turns  to  a  ship,  of  which  the  in- 
iect  is  the  mast  and  sail.  If  at  the  instant  the  gnat 
displays  his  wings  there  arises  a  breeze,  it  proves  to 
him  a  dreadful  hurricane ;  the  water  gets  into  the 
■hip,  and  the  insect,  who  is  not  yet  loosened  from  it, 
■inks,  and  is  lost.  But  in  calm  weather  the  gnat 
forsakes  his  slough,  dries  himself,  flies  into  the  air, 
and  seeks  to  pump  the  alimentary  juice  of  leaves,  or 
the  blood  of  man  and  beasts.  It  is  impossible  to  be- 
hold, and  not  admire,  the  amazing  structure  of  its 
■ting,  which  is  a  tube,  containing  five  or  six  spicula, 
of  exquisite  minuteness;  some  dentated  at  their  ex- 
tremity like  the  head  of  an  arrow,  others  sharp-edged 
like  razors.  These  spicula  introduced  into  the  veins, 
act  as  pump-suckers,  into  which  the  blood  ascends 
by  reason  of  the  smallness  of  the  capillary  tubes. 
The  insect  injects  a  small  quantity  of  liquor  into  the 
wound,  by  which  the  blood  becomes  more  fluid,  and 
ia  seen  through  the  microscope  passing  through  those 
spicula.  The  animal  swells,  grows  red,  and  does  not 
quit  its  hold  till  it  has  gorged  itself  The  female  de- 
posits her  eggs  on  the  water  by  the  help  of  her  mov- 
able hinder  part  and  her  legs,  placing  them  one  by 
the  side  of  another,  in  the  form  of  a  little  boat.  This 
vessel,  composed  of  two  or  three  hundred  eggs, 
■wims  on  the  water  for  two  or  three  days,  after 
which  they  are  hatched.  K  storms  arise,  the  boats 
are  sunk.  Every  month  there  is  a  fresh  progeny  of 
these  insects.  Were  they  not  devoured  by  swallows, 
by  other  birds,  and  by  several  carnivorous    insects, 


the  air  would  be  darkened  by  them.  Gnats,  in  thia 
country,  however  troublesome,  do  not  bite  so  severi- 
ty as  the  musketoe-flies  of  foreign  parts.  Both  by  day 
and  night  these  insects  enter  houses,  and  when  peo- 
ple are  in  bed  and  would  sleep,  they  begin  tneir 
disagreeable  humming  noise  ;  by  degrees  they  ap- 
proach the  bed,  and  often  fill  themselves  with  blood, 
sucked  from  the  suffering  sleeper.  Their  bite  causes 
blisters  in  people  of  any  delicacy.  Cold  weather 
diminishes  their  activity  ;  but  after  rain  they  rather  in 
quantities  truly  astonishing.  In  the  great  heats  of 
summer,  the  air  seems  to  be  full  of  them.  In  some 
places  the  inhabitants  make  fires  before  their  housei 
to  expel  these  troublesome  guests.  Nevertheless, 
they  accompany  the  cattle  when  driven  home ;  and 
they  enter  in  swarms  wherever  they  can.  Forskal 
describes  the  stinging  gnat  as  being  of  the  size  and 
general  appearance  of  the  common  humming  gnat. 
"At  Rosetta,  Cairo,  and  Alexandria,  are  immense 
multitudes ;  they  disturb  sleep  at  night ;  and  caa 
hardly  be  kept  out,  unless  the  curtains  be  carefully 
closed."  Hasselquist  says,  (at  Cairo,)  "  It  was  not  in 
the  power  of  our  janissary  to  protect  us  from  the 
gnats,  so  great  are  their  numbers.  The  rice  fields  are 
their  breeding  places,  and  they  lay  their  eggs  in  a 
marshy  soil.  They  are  smaller  than  those  of  Egypt, 
but  their  sting  is  sharper;  and  the  itching  they  cause 
is  insupportable.  They  are  ash-colored,  and  have 
white  spots  on  the  articulation  of  the  legs."  Sir  R. 
Wilson  affirms,  their  bite  was  particularly  venomous, 
especially  near  Rosetta.  "  Many  of  those  disagrees^ 
ble  animals,  the  Egyptians  may  say,  are  also  inmates 
of  Europe,  but  in  no  other  country  are  they  so  nu- 
merous or  so  voracious  as  in  Egypt."  (Exped.  Egypt 
p.  252.) 

The  reader  will  judge  from  these  representations, 
whether  the  gnat  do  not  bid  fair  to  be  the  Hebrew 
ajD,  Cinnim ;  being  winged,  it  would  spread  over  a 
district  or  country,  with  equal  ease  as  over  a  village 
or  a  city,  and  would  be  equally  terrible  to  cattle  as  to 
men.  It  seems  also  to  precede  the  dog-fly,  or  zimb, 
with  great  propriety.  (See  Fly.)  It  should  be  added, 
that  the  gnat  abounds  not  in  great  rivers,  but  in 
ditches,  ponds,  and  repositories  of  water.  Moses, 
therefore,  did  not  strike  the  hill,  but  clods  of  earth,  as 
the  word  rendered  dust  may  import. 

GNOSTICS.  This  name  is  not  in  the  sacr»d 
writings ;  but  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  in  their 
epistles,  if  they  did  not  attack  the  heretics  who  after- 
wards were  known  by  this  name,  did  certainly  op- 
pose those  principles  which  afterwards  produced  the 
Gnostic  heresy.  They  professed  to  enjoy  a  higher 
degree  of  gnosis,  knowledge ;  and  regarded  all  those 
who  held  to  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
as  simple  and  ignorant.     (Comp.  1  Tim.  i.  3  ;  iii.  2.J 

I.  GOAT,  (tjt,  n^y::',)  a  well  known  animal,  whicn 
was  used  under  the  law  both  for  food  and  for  sacri- 
fice.— The  folloAving  is  from  Harmer : — "  Dr.  Russell 
observed  two  sorts  of  goats  about  Aleppo  :  one  that 
differed  little  from  the  common  sort  in  Britain ;  the 
other  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  ears.  *  The 
size  of  the  animals,'  he  tells  us,  *is  somewhat  larger 
than  ours,  but  their  ears  are  often  a  foot  long,  and 
broad  in  proportion.  They  were  kept  chiefly  for 
their  milk,  of  which  they  yielded  no  inconsiderable 
quantity.'  (p.  52.)  The  present  race  of  goats  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem  are,  it  seems,  of  this  broad- 
eared  species,  as  I  have  been  assured  by  a  gen- 
tleman that  lately  visited  the  Holy  Land,  (in  1774,) 
who  was  struck  with  the  diflerence  between  ths 
goats  there,  and  those  that  he  saw  in  countries  nol 
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(fur  distant  from  Jerusalem.  *They  are,*  he  aaya, 
^blaekf  black  and  white,  and  some  gray,  with  re- 
markable long  ears,  rather  larger  and  longer  than 
our  Welch  goats.'  This  kind  of  animal,  he  observed, 
in  some  neighljoring  places,  differed  greatly  from  the 
above  description,  those  of  Balbec  in  particular, 
which  were  generally,  if  not  always,  so  far  as  he  ob- 
•erved,  of  the  other  species.  These  last,  I  presume, 
are  of  the  sort  common  in  Great  Britain,  as  those 
about  Jerusalem  are  mostly  of  the  long-eared  kind ; 
and  it  should  seem  they  were  of  the  same  long-eared 
kind  that  were  kept  anciently  in  Judea,  from  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  *  As  the  shepherd  taketh  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  lion,  two  le^s,  or  apiece  of  an  ear; 
■o  shall  the  children  of  Israel  be  taken  out  that  dwell 

hi  Samaria and  in  Damascus,'   Amos  iii.  12. 

Though  it  is,  indeed,  the  intention  of  the  prophet  to 
express  the  smaliness  of  that  partof  Israel  that  escaped 
from  destruction,  and  were  seated  in  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  yet  it  would  have  been  hardly  natural  to  have 
■upposed  a  shepherd  would  exert  himself  to  make  a 
lion  quit  a  piece  only  of  an  ear  of  a  common  goat ;  it 
must  be  supposed,  I  should  think,  to  refer  to  the 
large-eared  kind.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  the  im- 
agination, and  a  subject  of  speculation,  that  the  same 
■pecies  of  goats  should  chiefly  prevail  about  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  other  at  Balbec  ;  and  that  what  are  now 
chiefly  kept  in  the  Holy  Land,  should  have  been  the 
tame  species  that  were  reared  there  two  thousand 
five  hundred  years  ago.  Is  it  the  nature  of  the 
country,  or  the  quality  of  the  feed  of  it,  that  is  the 
occasion  of  the  continuance  of  this  breed,  without 
deviation,  from  very  remote  times,''  RauwolfF  ob- 
served goats  about  Jerusalem  with  hanging  ears,  al- 
most two  feet  long ;  (p.  234.)  but  he  neither  mentions 
their  being  all,  or  mostly,  oi  that  species,  nor  that  it 
it  another  species  that  is  most  commonly  kept  in  some 
of  the  neighboring  countries. 

"  Whether  the  kids  of  the  two  species  are  equally 
delicious,  travellers  have  not  informed  us  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears from  the  Hariri,  a  celebrated  writer  of  Meso- 
potamia, that  some  kinds  at  least  are  considered  as  a 
delicacy  ;  for,  describing  a  person's  breaking  in  upon 
a  great  pretender  to  mortification,  he  found  him  with 
one  of  his  disciples  entertaining  themselves  in  much 
ntisfaction  with  bread  made  of  the  finest  of  flour,  with 
a  roasted  kid,  and  a  vessel  of  wine  before  them. 
This  last  is  an  indulgence  forbidden  by  the  Mahome- 
tans, and  with  bread  of  the  finest  flour,  proves  that  a 
roasted  kid  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  great  delicacy. 
This  shows  in  what  light  we  are  to  consider  the 
gratification  proposed  to  be  sent  to  Tamar,  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  16,  17.)  the  present  made  by  Samson  to  his 
intended  bride  ;  (Judg.  xv.  1.)  and  what  was  the  com- 
plaint made  by  the  elder  brother  of  the  prodigal  son, 
that  his  father  had  never  given  him  a  kid  to  entertain 
his  friends  with :  he  might  have  enabled  him  to  give 
them  some  slight  repast ;  but  never  qualified  him  to 
treat  them  with  such  a  delicacy,  Luke  xv.  29." 

The  word  goat  is  sometimes  used  metaphorically. 
Our  Saviour  says,  that  "at  the  day  of  judgment,  the 
goats  [the  wicked,  the  reprobate]  shall  be  placed  on 
file  letl  hand,  and  condemned  to  eternal  fire,"  Matt. 
XXV.  33,  41.  (See  also  Zech.  x.  3;  Isa.  xiv.  3  in  the 
Heb.  Jer.  1. 8.) 

In  Lev.  xvii.  7,  God  commands  that  all  animals, 
designed  to  be  sacrificed,  shall  be  brought  to  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle:  "And  they  shall  no  more  offer 
their  sacrifice  unto  devils  [literally,  to  goats]  afler 
whom  they  have  gone  a  whoring."  2  Chron.  xi.  15, 
MijB,   "Jeroboam   established  priests   for   the    high 


places,  and  for  the  goats  and  the  calves  he  had  made." 
The  Israelites  would  therefore  seem  to  have  made 
the  goat  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship,  like  the 
Egyptians.  Herodotus  says,  (hb.  i.  cap.  46.)  that  at 
Mendes,  in  Lower  Egypt,  both  the  male  and  female 
goat  were  worshipped  ;  that  the  god  Pan  had  the 
face  and  thighs  of  a  goat ;  not  that  they  believed 
him  to  be  of  this  figure,  but  because  it  had  been  cus- 
tomary to  represent  him  thus.  They  paid  divine 
honors,  also,  to  real  goats,  as  appears  in  the  table  of 
Isis.  The  abominations  committed  during  the  feasts 
of  these  infamous  deities  are  well  known. 

II.  GOAT,  Scape-Goat.  On  the  great  day  of 
expiation,  the  elders  of  the  people  presented  two 
goats,  as  offerings,  for  the  sins  of  all  Israel ;  of  which, 
one  was  to  be  slain,  the  other  banished  into  the  wil- 
derness ;  as  the  lot  determined.  The  latter  was  the 
Azazel,  or  scape-goat,  which,  thus  liberated,  yet 
loaded  with  the  imprecations  of  the  high-priebi,  ex- 
pressing the  sins  of  all  the  people,  was  like  those 
animals  which  the  heathen  consecrated  to  some  of 
their  deities  and  then  set  at  liberty. 

The  following  ceremonies,  the  Jews  say,  were  ob- 
served relating  to  the  scape-goat.  Two  goats  were 
led  into  the  inner  court  of  the  temple,  and  presented 
to  the  high-priest  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar  of 
burnt-offerings ;  one  being  placed  on  his  right,  the 
other  on  his  lefl  hand.  An  urn  was  then  brought 
and  set  down  between  them,  and  two  lots  were  cast 
into  it,  of  wood,  silver,  or  gold,  (under  the  second 
temple,  always  of  the  last.)  On  one  lot  was  en- 
graved,/or  the  Lordj  on  the  other, /or  AmzeL  Afler 
the  urn  had  been  well  shaken,  the  higR-priest  put 
both  his  hands  at  once  into  it,  and  in  each  hand 
drew  out  a  lot ;  that  in  his  right  hand  decided  the 
fate  of  the  goat  placed  on  his  right, — that  in  his  left, 
of  the  goat  on  his  left  hand.  The  Jews  relate,  that 
during  the  whole  pontificate  of  Simon  the  Just,  the 
lot  which  he  drew  with  his  right  hand,  was  always 
that  inscribed  for  the  Lord,  which  was  taken  as  a 
happy  omen ;  but  afler  his  death,  sometimes  the  lot 
for  the  Lord  was  in  the  right  hand,  sometimes  in  the 
left.  Afler  drawing  these  lots,  the  high -priest  fast- 
ened a  long  fillet,  or  narrow  piece  of  scarlet,  to  the 
head  of  Azazel,  the  scape-goat.  Under  Simon  the 
Just,  the  Jews  say,  this  piece  appeared  always  white, 
which  was  a  divine  favor,  signifying  that  God  grant- 
ed the  people  remission  of  sins ;  whereas,  under 
other  high-priests,  it  appeared  sometimes  white,  and 
sometimes  of  its  natural  color,  scarlet.  To  this,  they 
apply  the  words  of  Isaiah  :  "  Though  their  sins  were 
as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow,"  &c.  Afler 
the  sacrifice  of  that  goat,  which  the  lot  had  deter- 
mined for  the  Lord,  the  scape-goat  was  brought  to 
the  high-priest,  who  putting  both  his  liands  on  its 
head,  confessed  his  own  sins,  and  those  of  the  people. 
It  is  then  supposed  to  have  been  taken  into  the  wil- 
derness by  some  fit  person,  and  lefb  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  at  a  great  distance  from  Jerusalem  ;  thus, 
figuratively,  carrying  away  with  it  all  the  sins  of  the 
people  of  Israel. 

The  following  curious  ceremony,  related  by  Mr. 
Bruce,  presents  a  striking  relation  to  that  of  the 
scape-goat : — 

"  We  found  that,  upon  some  discussion,  the  garri- 
son and  townsmen  had  been  fighting  for  several  days, 
in  which  disorders  the  greatest  part  of  the  ammuni- 
tion in  the  town  had  been  expended ;  but  it  had 
since  been  agreed  on  by  the  old  men  of  both  parties, 
that  nobody  had  been  to  blame  on  either  side,  but 
the  whole  wrong  was  the  work  of  a  camel      A  camel 
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therefore,  w£us  seized,  ami  brought  ttiihoiU  the  totm, 
and  there  a  number  on  both  sides  having  met,  they 
upbraided  the  camel  with  every  thing  that  had  been 
either  said  or  done.  The  camel  had  killed  men  ;  he 
had  threatened  to  set  the  tovra  on  fire  ;  the  camel  had 
threatened  to  bum  the  aga's  house,  and  the  castle ; 
he  had  cursed  the  grand  signior,  and  the  sheriffe 
of  Mecca ;  (the  sovereigns  of  the  tvjro  parties ;)  and, 
the  only  thing  the  poor  animal  was  interested  in,  he 
had  threatened  to  destroy  the  wheat  that  was  going 
to  Mecca.  After  having  spent  great  part  of  the  af- 
ternoon in  upbraiding  the  camel,  whose  measure  of 
iniquity,  it  seems,  was  nearly  full,  each  man  thrust 
him  through  with  a  lance,  devoting  him,  diis  manibus 
d  diris,  by  a  kind  of  prayer,  and  with  a  thousand 
curses  upon  his  head.  After  which  every  man  re- 
tired, fully  satisfied  as  to  the  wrongs  he  had  received 
fi:x)m  the  camel !  The  reader  will  easily  observe  in 
this  some  traces  of  the  Azazel,  or  scape-goat  of  the 
Jews,  which  was  turned  out  into  the  wilderness 
loaded  with  the  sins  of  the  people,  Levit.  xvi.  21." 
Such  is  the  remark  of  Mr.  Bnice,  to  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  add.  We  remember  an  account  of  the 
Hindoo  Ashummed  Jug^  or  sacrifice  of  a  horse,  which 
is  greatly  analogous  to  the  above. 

III.  GOAT,  Wild  Goat.  (S^.)  There  are  three 
places  in  Scripture  where  an  animal  of  the  goat  kind 
IS  mentioned,  either  directly  or  by  allusion,  which  it 
ia  desirable  to  identify. — (1.)  1  Sam.  xxiv.  2,  "  Saul 
•  ent  to  seek  David  and  his  men  on  the  rocks  of  the 

ild  goats :"  literally,  on  the  superfices,  or  on  the  face 
of  the  rocks  of  the  ye-ilim.  (2.)  Ps.  civ.  18,  "The 
high  mountains  to  the  ibices  are  a  refuge  ;  rocks  are 
the  refuge  to  the  saphanim."  But  (3.)  there  is  a 
third  passage,  (Job  xxxix.  1.)  where  this  creature  is 
more  distinctly  referred  to,  and  its  manners  described 
at  greater  length  :  in  our  translation,  "  Knowest  thou 
the  lime  when  the  wild  goats  of  the  rock  bring  forth  ? 
Canst  thou  mark  when  the  hinds  do  calve  ?  Canst 
thou  number  the  months  they  fulfil?  or,  knowest 
thou  the  time  when  they  bring  forth  ?  They  bow 
themselves  ;  they  bring  forth  their  young  ones ;  they 
cast  out  their  sorrows.  Their  young  ones  are  in 
good  liking  ;  they  grow  up  with  corn  :  they  go  forth, 
and  return  not  to  them."  (4.)  A  fourth  passage  (Pro v. 
v.  19.j  presents  this  creature  (the  ya-dlah^)  in  a  femi- 
nine lorm  :  "  Let  thy  wife  be  as  the  loving  hind,  and 
the  pleasant  roe." 

These  two  last  passages  seem  to  be  unhappily  ren- 
dered :  for  (1.)  what  is  in  one,  the  wild  goat  of  the 
rocks,  is  in  the  other,  the  pleasant  roe ;  a  creature 
80  very  diflTerent,  that  one  rendering  or  the  other 
must  be  erroneous  ;  (2.)  the  wild  goat  of  the  rocks  is 
■aid  to  nourish  its  young  with  com ;  but  com  is  not 
cultivated  on  or  about  the  rocks  where  these  wild 
goats  are  found  ;  and  still  more  unfortunately,  the  ori- 
ginal word,  if  taken  in  the  sense  of  com,  denotes  corn 
which  has  been  thrashed,  and  stripped  of  its  husk :  a 
state  of  preparation  every  way  ill  associated  with  the 
barrenness  intended  to  be  described,  as  marking  the 
residence  of  the  wild  goats  of  the  rocks.  We  may, 
without  scruple,  take  the  word  for  the  ibex,  or  rock- 

§oat ;  and  to  this  agree  all  the  manners  attributed  to 
le  creature  in  Scripture  ;  which  describes  it  as  in- 
habiting rocks  and  mountains,  and  of  a  strongly  aflTec- 
tionate  disposition. 

It  is  proper  in  the  first  place  to  discharge  the  pa»- 
■age  in  Job  from  its  corn  ;  in  fact,  the  word  render- 
ed com  \bary  na]  signifies  a  wild  desert  place,  an  open 
clear  country  ;  a  roaming  track.  So,  in  Dan.  ii.  38, 
animals  of  a  wild  country  have  the  epithet  hear ;  and 


the  Targums  use  it  frequently  in  this  sense ;  bar  and 
barcL,  in  the  Chaldee  form.  This  correction  leads  X» 
a  different  Tiew  of  the  passage. 

Knowest  thou  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  ibices  of 
the  rock  ? 

And  the  parturition  of  the  hinds  hast  thou  noted  ? 

Hast  thou  numbered  the  months  they  fulfil  ? 

And  knowest  thou  the  period  when  they  bring  forth  ? 

They  bow  themselves  ;  they  discharge  their  concep- 
tions ; 

They  cast  forth  their  burdens ; 

Their  offspring  increase  in  strength  ; 

They  augment  in  size  in  the  wilds, 

They  go  off,  and  return  to  them  [their  dams]  no  mora. 

This  paragraph,  then,  it  appears,  forms  the  con- 
tinuation of  one  inquiry ;  a  representation  perfectly 
accordant  throughout,  which  agrees  with  matter  of 
fact,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  be  received  as 
correct  The  ibex  being  extremely  rare,  and  inhab- 
iting the  highest  and  almost  inaccessible  mountains, 
the  descriptions  of  it  have  been  very  inaccurate  and 
confused.  For  the  best  description  of  its  nature  and 
manners  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Girtanner  and  M. 
Van  Berchem. 

From  the  information  communicated  by  these  two 
writers,  we  learn  that  the  ibex  is  now  chiefly  found 
upon  that  chain  of  mountains  which  stretches  from 
Dauphin^  through  Savoy  to  the  confines  of  Italy, 
and  principally  on  the  Alps  bordering  on  Mont 
Blanc,  which  is  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  chain. 
Naturalists  agree  in  taking  the  specific  character  of 
the  ibex  from  the  beard  and  the  horns,  which  they 
describe  as  knobbed  along  the  upper  or  anterior  sur- 
face, and  reclining  towards  the  back.  The  male  is 
larger  than  the  tame  goat,  but  resembles  it  in  the 
outer  form.  The  head  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
body,  with  the  muzzle  thick  and  compressed,  and  a 
little  arched.  The  eyes  are  large,  round,  and  have 
much  fire  and  brilliancy.  The  horns  are  large,  when 
of  a  flill  size,  weighing  sometimes  sixteen  or  eighteen 
pounds,  flatted  before  and  rounded  behind,  with  one 
or  two  longitudinal  ridges,  and  many  transversa 
ridges  ;  which  degenerate  towards  the  tip  into  knobs. 
The  color  is  dusky  brown ;  the  beard  long,  tawny, 
or  dusky.  The  legs  slender,  with  hoofs  short,  hol- 
low on  the  inside,  and  on  the  outside  terminated  by 
a  salient  border,  like  those  of  the  chamois.  The 
body  is  short,  thick,  and  strong ;  the  tail  short,  naked 
underneath,  and  the  rest  covered  with  long  hairs, 
white  at  the  base  and  sides,  black  above  and  at  the 
end.  The  coat  is  long,  but  not  pendant,  ash -colored, 
mixed  with  some  hoary  hairs  ;  a  black  list  runs  along 
the  back ;  and  there  is  a  black  spot  above  and  below 
the  knees.  Its  color,  however,  like  that  of  other 
animals,  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  its  age 
and  to  local  circumstances.  The  female  is  one  third 
smaller  than  the  male,  and  not  so  corpulent;  her 
color  is  less  tawny ;  her  horns  are  very  small,  and 
not  above  eight  inches  long.  In  these,  and  in  her 
figure,  she  resembles  a  goat  that  has  been  castrated 
while  young.  She  has  two  teats,  like  the  tame  she- 
goat,  and  never  has  any  beard,  unless  perhaps  in  an 
advanced  age. 

In  a  state  of  tranquillity,  the  ibex  commonly  carries 
the  head  low ;  but  in  running  it  holds  it  high,  and 
even  bends  it  a  little  forward.  It  mounts  a  perpen- 
dicular rock  of  fifteen  feet  at  three  leaps,  or  rather 
three  successive  bounds.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  it 
found  any  footing  on  the  rock,  appearing  to  touch  it 
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merely  to  be  repelled,  like  an  elastic  substance  strik- 
ing Bfainst  a  hard  body.  If  it  be  between  two  rocks 
which  are  near  each  other,  and  want  to  reach  the 
top,  it  leaps  from  the  side  of  one  rock  to  the  other, 
alternately,  till  it  has  attained  the  summiL 

The  ibices  feed,  during  the  niffht,  in  the  hiffhest 
woods ;  but  as  soon  as  tne  sun  begins  to  gild  the 
summits,  they  quit  the  woody  region,  and  mount, 
feeding  in  their  progress,  till  they  nave  reached  the 
most  considerable  heights.  They  betake  themselves 
to  the  sides  of  the  mountains  which  face  the  east  or 
south,  and  lie  down  in  the  highest  places  and  hottest 
exposures  ;  but  when  the  sun  has  finished  more  than 
three  quarters  of  its  course,  they  again  begin  to  feed, 
and  to  descend  towards  the  woods;  to  which  they 
retire  when  it  is  likely  to  snow,  and  where  they  al- 
ways pass  the  winter.  They  assemble  in  flocks, 
consisting  at  the  most  often,  twelve  or  fifteen  ;  or  in 
smaller  numbers,  according  to  M.  Van  Berchem ; 
but  Burckhardt  says,  of  forty  or  fift^. 

The  females  go  with  young  five  months,  and  pro- 
duce in  the  last  week  of  June,  or  the  first  of  July.  At 
the  time  of  parturition  they  separate  from  the  males, 
retire  to  the  sid^  of  some  rill,  and  generally  bring 
fbrth  only  one  young,  though  some  naturalists  aflfirm 
that  they  occasionally  produce  two.  The  female 
shows  much  attachment  to  her  young,  and  even  de- 
fends it  against  eagles,  wolves,  and  other  enemies ; 
the  takes  refuge  in  some  cavern,  and  presenting  her 
h  fid  at  the  entrance  of  the  hole,  thus  opposes  the 
enemy. 

The  season  for  hunting  the  ibex  is  towards  the  end 
of  summer,  and  in  autumn,  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  when  they  are  usually  in 
good  condition.  None  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  engage  in  the  chase ;  for  it  requires  not 
only  a  head  that  can  bear  to  look  down  from  the 
greatest  heights  without  terror,  address  and  sure- 
footedness  in  the  most  difl[icu]t  and  dangerous  passes, 
and  to  be  an  excellent  marksman,  but  also  much 
strength  and  vigor  to  support  hunger,  cold,  and  pro- 
dimous  fatigue. 

The  reader  will  gather  from  these  accounts,  that 
the  rock-goat  feeds  on  plants  sufficiently  distinct  from 
the  nature  of  com ;  insomuch  that  com  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  food  allotted  by  Providence  for  the 
support  of  its  young.  Also,  that  the  time  of  its  gesta- 
tion IS  known — being  five  months.  But,  direct  proof 
is  still  wanting  of  the  affectionate  constancy  of  the 
female  ibex,  which  it  has  been  supposed  might  be  the 
reference  intended  in  Prov.  v.  19.  However,  the 
general  nature  and  habits  of  both  sexes  of  this  rock- 
£oat  are  undoubtedly  so  similar*  that  the  circumstan- 
tial evidence  to  this  eflTect  is  little  short  of  positive 
testimony.  Moreover,  Pennant  informs  us,  that  "  the 
females  at  the  time  of  parturition  separate  from  the 
males,  and  retire  to  the  side  of  some  rill,  to  bring 
forth."  This  looks  as  if  the  females  usually  kept 
company  with  the  males ;  and  where  the  creature  is 
scarce,  it  is  probable  they  associate  in  pairs.  Neither 
is  this  probability  diminished  by  observing  that  the 
female  ibex  has  usually  one  kid,  very  rarely  two. 
This,  if  admissible,  sets  aside  the  objection  of  Mi- 
chaeiis,  who  says,  "The  only  passage,  where  nVjr^ 
majr  appear  not  to  agree  with  the  ibex,  is  Prov.  v.  19. 
This  diflBculty  may  oe  removed,  if  it  be  possible,  or 
customary,  among  the  orientals,  to  consider  the  fe- 
naale  ibex  as  an  emblem  of  a  beautifiil  woman ;  but 
I  cannot  conceive  how  an  animal  so  uncomely  can, 
in  any  language,  be  adopted  as  an  image  of  the  fair 
wz.**     (Quest.  No.  81.^ 


There  is  another  species  of  ibex,  the  horns  of 
which  are  smooth.  It  inhabits  the  mountains  of 
Caucasus  and  Taurus,  all  Asia  Minor,  and  perhaps 
the  mountains  of  India.  It  abounds  on  the  inhos- 
pitable hills  of  Laar  and  Khorasan  in  Persia.  It  is 
an  animal  of  vast  agility,  forMonardus  saw  one  leap 
from  a  high  tower,  and  fall  on  its  homs;  then 
springing  on  its  legs,  leap  about,  without  having  re- 
ceived the  least  hurt  Pennant  thinks  this  may  be 
the  origin  of  the  tame  goat.  The  female  of  this  kind 
is  either  destitute  of  horns,  or  has  short  ones. 

[The  Srs  ydil,  of  Scripture,  is  doubtless  the  ibex  or 
mountain-goat,  several  families  of  which  still  feed 
upon  the  scanty  vegetation  of  the  mountains  in  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai.  It  is  the  Capra  Arahicay  and  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  Beden.  They  exist  also  in  great 
numbers  in  the  mountains  east  and  south  of  the 
Dead  sea,  the  ancient  mount  Seir.  The  following 
account  of  them  is  from  Burckhardt:  (Travels  in 
Syria,  &c.  p.  405.)  "  In  all  the  wadys  south  of  the 
Modjeb  (Arnon,)  and  particularly  in  those  of  the 
Modjeb  and  El  Ahsa,  large  herds  of  mountain-goats, 
called  by  the  Arabs  Btatn,  are  met  with.  This  is 
the  Steinbock,  or  Bouquetin,  of  the  Swiss  and  Tyrol 
Alps  ;  they  pasture  in  flocks  of  forty  or  fifty  together ; 
great  numbers  of  them  are  killed  by  the  people  of 
Kerek  and  Tafyle,  who  hold  their  flesh  in  high  esti- 
mation. They  sell  the  large  knotty  homs  to  the 
Hebrew  merchants,  who  carry  them  to  Jerusalem, 
where  they  are  wrought  into  handles  for  knives  and 
daggers.  I  saw  a  pair  of  these  homs  at  Kerek  three 
feet  and  a  half  in  length.  The  Arabs  told  me  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  shot  at  them,  and  that  the 
hunters  hide  themselves  among  the  reeds  on  the 
banks  of  streams,  where  the  animals  resort  in  the 
evening  to  drink.  They  also  asserted,  that,  when 
pursued,  they  will  throw  themselves  from  a  height  of 
fifty  feet  and  more  upon  their  heads  without  receiv- 
ing any  injury.  The  same  thing  is  asserted  by  the 
hunters  in  the  Alps." 

The  same  traveller  relates  the  following  incident 
in  ascending  mount  St.  Catharine,  adjacent  to  mount 
Sinai,  on  the  south-west :  (p.  571.)  "  As  we  ap- 
proached the  summit  of  the  mountain,  we  saw  at  a 
distance  a  small  flock  of  mountain-goats  feeding 
among  the  rocks.  One  of  our  Arabs  left  us,  and  by 
a  widely  circuitous  route  endeavored  to  get  to  the 
leeward  of  them,  and  near  enough  to  fire  at  them; 
he  enjoined  us  to  remain  in  sight  of  them,  and  to  sit 
down  in  order  not  to  alarm  them.  He  had  nearly 
reached  a  favorable  spot  behind  a  rock,  when  the 
goats  suddenly  took  to  flight.  They  could  not  have 
seen  the  Arab  ;  but  the  wind  changed,  and  thus  they 
smelt  him.  The  chase  of  the  Beden,  as  the  wild  goat 
is  called,  resembles  that  of  the  chamois  of  the  Alps, 
and  requires  as  much  enterpnse  and  patience.  The 
Arabs  make  long  circuits  to  surprise  them,  and  en- 
deavor to  come  upon  them  early  in  the  morning, 
when  they  feed.  The  goats  have  a  leader,  who  keeps 
watch,  and  on  any  suspicious  smell,  sound,  or  object, 
makes  a  noise,  which  is  a  signal  to  the  flock  to  make 
their  escape.  They  have  much  decreased  of  late,  if 
we  may  believe  the  Arabs;  who  sav  that  fifty  yean 
ago,  if  a  stranger  came  to  a  tent,  and  the  owner  of  it 
had  no  sheep  to  kill,  he  took  his  gun  and  went  in 
search  of  a  Beden.  They  are,  however,  even  now 
more  common  here  than  in  the  Alps,  or  in  the  moun- 
tains to  the  east  of  the  Red  sea.  I  had  three  or  four 
of  them  brought  to  me  at  the  convent,  which  I  bought 
at  three  fourths  of  a  dollar  each.  The  flesh  is  excel- 
lent, and  has  nearly  the  same  flavor  as  that  of  the 
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deer.  The  Bedouins  make  water-bags  of  their  ekini, 
and  rings  of  their  horns,  which  they  wear  on  their 
thumbfi.  When  the  Beden  is  met  with  in  the  plains, 
the  dogs  of  the  hunters  easily  catch  him ;  but  they 
cannot  come  up  with  him  among  the  rocks,  where 
he  can  make  leaps  of  twenty  feet."     •R, 

GOATS'  HAIR  was  used  by  Moses  in  making 
the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  Exod.  xxv.  4,  &c. 
The  hair  of  the  goats  of  Asia,  Phrygia,  and  Cilicia, 
which  is  cut  off,  in  order  to  manufacture  stuffs,  is 
Tery  bright  and  fine,  and  hangs  to  the  ground ;  in 
beauty  it  almost  equals  silk,  and  is  never  sheared,  but 
combed  off.  The  shepherds  carefully  and  frequent- 
ly wash  these  goats  in  rivers.  The  women  of  the 
country  spin  the  hair,  which  is  carried  to  Angora, 
where  it  is  worked  and  dyed,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  the  article  carried  on.  The  natives  attribute 
the  quality  of  thie  hair  to  the  soil  of  the  country. 

GOB,  a  plain  where  two  battles  were  fought  be- 
tween the  Hebrews  and  Philistines,  2  Sam.  xxi.  18, 19. 
In  1  Chron.  xx.  4,  we  read  Gezer  instead  of  Gob. 
The  LXX,  in  some  copies,  read  Nob  instead  of  Gob ; 
and  in  others,  Gath. 

(JOD.  This  name  we  give  to  that  eternal,  infinite, 
and  incomprehensible  Being,  the  Creator  of  all  things; 
who  preserves  and  governs  all,  by  his  almighty  power 
and  wisdom,  and  is  the  only  proper  object  of  worship. 
Grod,  properly  speaking,  can  have  no  name  ;  for  as 
he  is  one,  and  not  subject  to  those  individual  quali- 
ties which  distinguish  men,  and  on  which  the  differ- 
ent denominations  given  to  them  are  founded,  he 
Deeds  not  any  name  to  distinguish  him  from  others, 
or  to  mark  a  difference  between  him  and  any,  since 
there  is  none  like  him.  The  names,  therefore,  which 
we  ascribe  to  him,  are  descriptions  or  epithets,  which 
express  our  sense  of  his  divine  perfections,  in  terms 
necessarily  ambiguous,  because  they  are  borrowed 
from  human  life  or  conceptions ;  rather  than  true 
names  which  justly  represent  his  nature.  (See  Elohi.) 
The  Hebrews  call  God,  Jehovah,  or  Jaho,  which 
they  never  pronounce ;  substituting  for  it,  Adonai,  or 
Elohim  ;  lords,  masters :  or  El,  strong :  or  Shaddai :  or 
Ehon,  the  Most  High  :  or  El-Sabaoth,  God  of  Hosts  : 
or  Jah,  God.  In  Exod.  iii.  13,  14,  the  angel  who 
fpoke  in  God's  name,  said  to  Moses,  "  Thus  shalt 
thou  say,  I  AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you :"  I  am  He 
who  is ;  or,  I  shall  ever  be  He  who  shall  be.  See 
Jehovah  and  Name. 

GODLY,  that  which  proceeds  from  God,  and  is 
pleasing  to  him.  It  also  signifies  conformity  to  his 
will,  and  an  assimilation  to  his  character,  Ps.  xii.  1 ; 
Mai.  ii.  15;  2  Cor.  i.  12;  Tit  ii.  12,  &c. 

GODS,  False  Gods.  The  name  of  God  (Elohim) 
is  very  ambiguous  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The 
true  God  is  oflen  called  Elohim ;  as  are  the  angels, 
judges,  and  sometimes  idols  and  false  gods.  (See  Gen. 
I.  1 ;  Exod.  xxii.  20 ;  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  8,  also  the  follow- 
ing passages  in  the  Hebrew  :  Exod.  xxi.  6 ;  xxii.  8 ; 
1  Sam.  ii.  25 ;  Exod.  xxii.  28.)  Josephus  and  Philo 
believe,  that  Moses,  in  the  last  passage,  designed  to 
forbid  the  speaking  evil  of  strange  gods.  Good  Is- 
raelites had  so  great  an  aversion  and  contempt  for 
•trange  gods,  that  they  would  not  name  them ;  but 
■ubstituted  some  term  of  contempt :  so,  instead  of 
av-i-N,  Elohim^  they  called  them  o'»S>Sk,  dUim^  nothings, 
nuiities,  gods  of  no  value.  Sometimes  they  called 
idols,  ordures  ;  Heb.  d>^iSj,  etUvlim.  God  forbids  the 
Israelites  from  swearing  by  strange  gods,  or  pro- 
nouncing their  names  in  oaths,  Exod.  xxiii.  13. 
Moses  says,  that  the  Israelites  worshipped  strange 
fP^^  whom  they  knew  not,  and  whom  he  had  not 


Sven  to  them,  (DeuL  xxix.  26.J  gods  who  were  not 
eir  own ;  gods  to  whom  tney  did  not  belong ; 
which  increases  the  inn:atitude,  and  the  crime  of 
their  rebeUion.  The  Hebrew  may  be  translated, 
"  strange  gods,  and  who  had  given  them  nothing.** 
When  we  compare  this  passage  with  others  of 
Scnpture,  God  seems  to  have  abandoned  other  na- 
tions to  strange  gods,  to  the  stars,  to  their  idols,  but 
to  have  reserved  his  own  people  to  himself;  not  that 
he  hereby  excuses  the  idolatry  of  other  people  ;  but 
it  is  without  comparison,  less  criminal  than  that  of 
the  Hebrews.  (Compare  Deut.  xxix.  26,  with  iv.  19; 
xvii.  3 ;  Acts  vii.  42  ;  Jer.  xix.  13 ;  2  Kings  xvii.  16 ; 
xxi.  3,  5 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  3,  5 ;  Amos  v.  25 — 27.) 

GOG  and  MAGOG.  We  unite  these  two  names, 
because  Scripture  generally  joins  them.  Moses  (Gen. 
x.  2.j  speaks  of  Magog,  son  of  Japheth,  but  says 
nothing  of  Gog,  who  was  prince  of  Magog,  accord- 
ing to  Ezekiel  xxxviii.  xxxix.  Magog,  no  doubt,  sig- 
nifies the  country,  or  people ;  and  Gog  signifies  the 
king ;  but  critics  are  much  divided  as  to  the  people 
and  country  intended  under  these  names.  The 
Scythians,  the  Goths,  the  Persians,  and  several  other 
nations,  have  been  identified  by  interpreters  as  the 
Magog  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  we  incline  to  think 
that  it  is  a  name  given  generally  to  the  northern  na- 
tions of  Europe  and  Asia ;  or  the  districts  north  of  the 
Caucasus. — Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  Gog  wasCam- 
byses,  king  of  Persia.  He  thinks  Gog  and  Magog,  in 
Ezekiel  and  the  Revelation,  (ch.  xx.  7 — 9.)  are  to  be 
taken  allegorical ly,  for  princes  who  are  enemies  to 
the  church.  By  Gog  in  Ezekiel,  many  understand 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  persecutor  of  the  Jews ; 
and  by  Gog  in  the  Revelation,  Antichrist. 

GOLAN,  see  Gaulon. 

GOLD,  a  well-known  valuable  metal,  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  greatest  quanti^  of 
which  is  obtained  from  the  coast  of  Guinea.  It  is 
spoken  of  throughout  Scripture  ;  and  the  use  of  it 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  in  its  native  and  mixed 
state,  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  at  present,  was 
very  common.  The  ark  of^  the  covenant  was  over- 
laid with  pure  gold  ;  the  mercy-seat,  the  vessels  and 
utensils  belonging  to  the  tabernacle,  and  those  also 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  the  drinking 
vessels  of  Solomon,  were  of  gold. 

GOLGOTHA,  (in  Greek,  xqaviov,  cranium,  the  top 
of  the  skull,  or  head,)  a  small  hill,  or  rising,  on  a  greater 
hill,  or  mount,  north-wesi  of  Jerusalem ;  so  called, 
either  from  its  form,  which  resembles  a  human  skull ; 
or  because  criminals  were  executed  there.  Here  our 
Saviour  was  crucified ;  and  near  to  it  he  was  buried, 
in  a  garden  belonging  to  Joseph  of  Ariniathea,  in  a 
tomb  cut  in  the  rock.  The  emperor  Adrian,  when 
he  rebuilt  Jerusalem,  and  called  it  iElia,  profaned 
the  tomb,  filling  it  up,  and  placing  idols  over  it ;  but 
the  empress  Helena  had  it  cleansed,  and  built  over  it 
a  magnificent  church.  See  Calvaet  and  Sepul- 
chre. 

I.  GOLIATH,  a  famous  giant  of  Gath,  (1  Sam. 
xvii.4,&c.  A.  M.  2941.  ante  A.  D.  1063.)  who  defied 
the  Hebrews,  and  was  encountered  and  slain  by 
David.  He  was  descended  from  Arapha ;  that  is,  the 
old  Rephaim. 

II.  GOLIATH,  another  giant,  killed  by  Elha- 
nan,  son  of  Jair,  of  Bethlehem,  2  Sam.  xxi.  19.  In 
1  Chron.  xx.  5,  he  is  called  the  brother  of  Goliath 
the  Gittite ;  but  whether  he  were  really  his  brother, 
or  only  resembled  him  in  the  height  of  his  stature, 
and  therefore  his  brother  in  the  sense  of  being  hifl 
equal,  we  know  not. 
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I.  GOMER,  the  eldest  son  of  Japhcth,  (G«n.  x.  2.) 
peopled  a  considerable  part  of  Asia  Minor,  particu- 
larly the  region  of  Phrygia ;  the  appellation  of  which 
Bochart  conceives,  with  great  probability,  to  be  a 
translation  into  Greek  of  the  Hebrew  word  Chmerj 
**a  coal:"  Phrygia  is  literally  the  burnt  country. 
From  these  parts  the  descendants  of  Gomer  emigrat- 
ed, till  Germany,  France,  and  Britain,  were  peopled 
by  them.  They  still  continue  marked^  if  not  distinct, 
in  the  ancient  Britons  in  Wales,  who  consider  them- 
•elres  to  have  emigrated  from  the  Crimea,  and  by 
that  route,  from  the  East ;  a  course  which  well  agrees 
with  the  hypothesis  here  proposed.  In  fact,  as  Mr. 
Mansford  remarks,  under  the  names  of  Cimmerii, 
Cimbri,  Cymrig,  Cumbri,  Umbri,  and  Cambri,  the 
tribes  of  Gomerians  extended  themselves  from  the 
Euxine  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  Italy  to  the  Baltic, 
having  to  their  original  names,  those  of  Celts,  Gauls, 
GalatHf,  and  Gaels  superadded. 

II.  GOMER,  a  harlot,  whom  Hosea  the  prophet 
married,  Hos.  i.  3. 

GOMORRHA,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Pentapolis ;  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven.  (See  Sea 
DiAD.)  The  Hebrew  reads  Amora,  or  Homora ;  but 
the  LaX  frequently  express  the  letter  ain^  p,  by^. 

GOOD,  agreeable,  beautiful,  perfect  in  its  kmd. 
*  God  beheld  all  he  had  created,  and  it  was  very 
food,"  (Gen.  i.  31,J  every  creature  had  its  proper  good- 
ness, beauty,  perfection.  "  This  man  never  prophe- 
■eth  good  to  me,"  (2  Chron.  xviii.  7.)  nothing  agree- 
able. A  good  eye  signifies — liberahty  ;  an  evil  eye — 
a  covetous,  an  envious  person. 

GOPHER  WOOD.  Bochart,  Fuller,  and  some 
other  writers  have  maintained,  that  the  gopher  wood 
of  which  the  ark  was  made  (Gen.  vi.  14.)  was  cypress. 
This  is  argued — First,  from  the  appellation:  for  if, from 
the  Greek  xvndcQinaog,  be  taken  the  termination  loaog, 
MvnaQ  and  n£5j  gopher  will  nearly  resemble  each  other. 
Secondly,  because,  as  they  prove  from  the  ancients, 
no  wood  is  more  durable  against  rot  and  worms. 
Thirdly,  because,  as  Bochart  particularly  shows,  the 
cypress  was  very  fit  for  ship-building,  and  actually 
used  fbr  that  purpose  where  it  grew  in  sufficient 
plenty.  And  lastly,  because  it  abounded  in  Assyria, 
where  Noah  probably  built  the  ark.  On  the  other 
hand,  Asenarius,  Munster,  Taylor,  and  some  other 
critics,  think  the  pine  bids  fairest  to  furnish  the  wood 
described  by  the  Hebrew  word  ;  its  relative  gophrit 
■gnifyine  sulphur,  brimstone,  &c.  and  no  wood  pro- 
ducing pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  other  inflammables, 
fai  sucn  quantities  as  the  pine.  After  all,gop^  may 
probably  be  a  general  name  for  such  trees  as  abound 
with  resinous  inflammable  juices ;  as  the  cedar,  cy- 
press, fir-tree,  pine,  &c. 

GOPHNA,  GuPHNA,  or  Gophwith,  the  principal 
place  of  one  of  the  ten  toparchies  of  Judea.  Josephus 
generally  joins  it  with  the  Acrabatene  ;  and  Eusebius 
places  it  fifteen  miles  north  of  Jerusalem. 

I.  GOSHEN,  the  name  of  that  tract  of  country  in 
Egypt,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Israelites  from 
the  time  of  Jacob  to  that  of  Moses.  It  was  most 
probably  the  tract  lying  eastward  of  the  Pelusian 
arm  of  the  Nile,  towards  Arabia,  i.  e.  between  that 
arm  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Red  sea  and  the  borders 
of  Palestine  on  the  other.  Commentators,  however, 
kave  been  greatly  divided  in  respect  to  the  situation 
of  Gk>shen.  Cellarius,  Shaw,  and  others,  suppose  it 
to  be  the  region  around  Helio{>olis,  not  far  from  the 
Tiodem  Cairo ;  Bryant  places  it  in  the  Saltic  nome 
Mr  province;  (Obe.  on  the  Plagues  of  Egypt.)  while 
lablonsky  strangely  endeavors  to  fix  it  near  Heraclea 


in  Middle  Egypt,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile 
But  most  mwlem  interpreters  and  travellers  cc  incide 
in  the  view  above  given,  that  it  was  the  part  of  Egypt 
eastward  of  the  Delta ;  so  Michaelis,  Gesenius,  Ro- 
senmliller,  Niebuhr,  and  also  the  deputation  of 
French  engineers  sent  by  Bonaparte  to  explore  this 
country,  and  especially  the  route  of  the  ancient  canal, 
while  the  French  had  possession  of  Egypt  in  1799. 
In  accordance,  also,  with  this  view,  professor  Stuart 
has  treated  of  the  subject  in  his  Course  of  Hebrew 
Study,  Vol.  II.  Excursus  ii.  p.  .158;  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred.  The  reasons  on  which  this  opin- 
ion is  founded  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :        i 

1.  The  notices  contained  in  Scripture  itself — (1.) 
From  Exod.  xiii.  17,  and  1  Chron.  vii.  21,  it  appean 
that  the  land  of  Goshen  was  adjacent  to  the  land  ol 
the  Philistines,  or  at  least  nearer  to  it  than  the  other 
parts  of  Egypt. — (2J  In  Gen.  xlvii.  29,  Joseph,  it  is 
said,  tcent  up  from  Egypt  to  meet  his  father  on  hii 
arrival  in  Goshen, — a  mode  of  expression  which  is 
always  used  in  respect  to  those  who  go  from  Egypt 
towards  Palestine ;  while  those  who  go  from  Pales- 
tine to  Egypt  are  always  said  to  go  doum. — (3^  Ac- 
cording to  Gen.  xlv.  10,  Goshen  was  not  far  off  from 
(was  near  to)  the  royal  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  at  that  time,  which  according  to  Josephus  was 
Memphis,  but  according  to  Ps.  Ixxviii.  12,  was  Zoan 
or  Tanis,  on  the  second  branch  of  the  Nile,  and 
within  the  Delta. — (4.)  The  Israelites  set  off  from 
Rameses,  (Ex.  xii.  37.)  the  metropolis  of  Goshen,  and 
probably  near  the  centre  of  the  province,  and  reach- 
ed the  Red  sea  in  three  days ;  or  more  probably  in 
twoy  if  Etham  lay  at  its  northern  extremity,  in  the 
edge  of  the  desert.  This  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble, had  they  come  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Nile. — 
(5.)  The  probable  sites  of  the  cities  built  in  Croshen 
by  the  Israelites,  as  Rameses  and  Pithom,  are  found 
in  this  region. 

2.  With  the  above  notices  agree  also  those  existing 
in  the  ancient  translators  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in 
other  writers. — (1.)  The  Seventy,  who  made  their 
version  in  Egypt,  and  who  are  consequently  of  great 
authority  in  every  thing  relative  to  that  country,  give 
the  Hebrew  name  in  Gen.  xlv.  10,  by  rtah  '^Qafiiag, 
Goshen  of  Arabia^  manifestly  signifying  that  Goshen 
was  on  the  east  of  the  Nile.  Indeed  the  name  of 
Arabia  was  sometimes  applied  to  all  that  part  of 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia  which  lies  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Red  sea;  and  especially  the  so  called  Arabian 
nome  (ro^o?  'jQa^l'iac)  was  in  the  tract  which  we 
assign  to  Goshen.  (Ptolem.  Geogr.  vi.  8  ;  Plin.  v.  9.) 
In  another  place,  (Gen.  xlvi.  28.)  for  the  Hebrew 
reading  land  o/Goshtn,  they  put  xa,^' ' TfQumr  nUiv  tit 
yyjf  '  Pa^ttaaij,  to  Heroopolis  in  the  land  of  Rameset' 
from  which  we  may  gather  that  the  city  of  Heroopo 
lis  was  reckoned  to  Goshen,  and  that  the  whole 
country  was  sometimes  called  Rameses  after  its  cap- 
ital.— (2.)  Josephus  evidently  reckons  HeJiopolis  to 
Goshen  ;  (Antiq.  ii.  7.  6.]  follovring  probably  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  of  Ex.  i.  11,  where,  in  enumerating 
the  cities  built  by  the  Israelites,  in  addition  to  Ra- 
meses and  Pithom,  they  mention  also  On^  which  i» 
Heliopolis.  On  our  hypothesis,  this  city  might  have 
been  in  quite  the  south-western  comer  of  Goshen.— 
(3.)  The  authority  of  Saadias,  the  Arabic  translator, 
is  here  very  great,  as  he  was  himself  an  Egjrptian, 
Fijununaia  ;  he  always,  for  Goshen,  puts  Sedir.  This 
was  the  name  of  a  fortress  and  of  the  region  around 
it,  in  the  Egyptian  province  Sharkiyeh,  in  which  also 
was  the  nome  Tarabia,  (the  Arabian  nome  of  Ptole- 
my,) as  is  shewn  by  De  Sacy  and  also  by  Quatre- 
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mere.  (Mem.  aur  I'Egypte  I.  p.  61.)  In  accordance 
with  this  view  is  also  the  testimony  of  Makrizi^  the 
celebrated  Arabian  writer,  who  describes  the  land  of 
Goshen  as  being  the  country  around  Bilbeis,  and 
extending  to  the  land  of  the  Amalekites. 

With  the  above  hypothesis  agrees  well  also  the 
general  character  of  this  district.  It  is  in  general  not 
capable  of  tillage,  because  it  lies  for  the  most  part 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile ;  but 
it  is  so  much  the  more  adapted  to  tlie  uses  of  noma- 
dic shepherds,  such  as  were  Jacob  and  his  sons,  and 
was  consequently  for  them  the  best  of  the  land.  (Gen. 
xlvii.  6,  11.)  So  true  was  this,  that  even  in  later 
times,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans, the  region  around  Bilbeis  (the  land  of  Goshen] 
was  assigned  to  the  Arabian  nomadic  tribes,  who  haa 
taken  part  in  the  conquest,  as  their  appropriate  por- 
tion.   (Quatrem^re,  Mem.  I.  p.  60.) 

This  tract  of  country  in  general,  or  isthmus,  is 
described  by  M.  Roziere,  a  member  of  the  French 
deputation  above-mentioned,  as  a  vast  plain,  but  little 
elevated  above  the  sea  ;  now  and  then  having  a  roll- 
ing surface ;  interspersed  also  with  hills,  in  general 
small,  steep  on  one  side,  and  gradual  on  the  other. 
It  is  every  where  intersected  by  valleys,  (wadys)  wide, 
but  not  deep,  apparently  made  by  the  Nile  and  the 
rains.  In  these,  particularly  during  the  rainy  season, 
there  is  abundance  of  grass,  bushes,  and  other  vege- 
tation, on  which  the  camels  that  cross  the  deserts  in 
caravans,  are  fed.  In  general,  the  whole  plain  is 
covered  with  more  or  less  of  vegetation,  excepting 
those  parts  where  drift-sands  compose  the  principal 
part  of  the  soil,  or  where  there  are  salt  lagoons,  near 
A^hich  the  whole  soil  is  covered  or  mixed  with  saline 
excrescences. 

In  February,  1827,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  American 
missionary,  passed  with  a  caravan  direct  from  Bil- 
beis to  El  Arish,  on  the  borders  of  Palestine,  across 
the  desert,  and  of  course  through  the  northern  part 
of  the  district  of  Goshen.  From  Bilbeis  they  travel- 
led the  first  day  over  an  immense  plain  of  coarse 
sand,  almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  "  Af- 
terwards," he  observes,  "  the  desert  became  uneven 
and  hilly,  and  presented  a  great  variety  of  surface 
and  prospect  as  we  advanced,  the  fine  movable  sand 
increased,  forming  little  hillocks  around  the  shrubs, 
and  covering  the  lops  of  the  highest  hills  with 
immense  drifts,  formed  and  shaped  in  the  same 
manner  as  banks  of  snow.  Several  species  of  ever- 
green shrubs,  resembling  our  whortleberry  bush,  find 
sustenance  in  the  sand  of  the  desert,  and  are  scattered 
in  some  places  more,  and  in  others  less  thickly,  over 
the  whole  of  it.  Of  grew*  I  saw  none,  except  a  Uttle 
in  a  very  few  places,  growing  in  bogs,  as  if  in 
swamps.  It  is  on  the  shrubs  just  mentioned,  that 
the  Bedouins  pasture  their  flocks.  Of  these  we  saw 
none  until  the  fifth  day ;  after  that,  many,  which  were 
always  com})08ed  of  goats  and  sheep  together,  and 
attended  by  females."  (Stuart's  Course  of  Heb.  Study, 
II.  p.  165.) 

A  very  striking  feature  of  this  region  of  country, 
L  e.  Goshen,  is  the  great  valley  of  Saba  Byar,  i.  e. 
seven  wells,  through  which  passed  the  ancient  canal 
that  united  the  Nile  with  the  Red  sea.  This  canal 
was  found  by  the  French  engineers  to  be  still  in  a 
state  of  preservation  in  manv  parts  of  it  The  first 
section  of  it  begins  near  the  head  of  the  Red  sea,  just 
north  of  Suez,  (see  under  Exodus,  p.  410.)  and  runs 
up  through  a  low  wady  to  the  Bitter  lAes,  about 
thirteen  and  a  half  miles.  The  second  section  con- 
I  sists  <if  the  basin  of  these  lakes,  which  run  in  a  north- 
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westerly  direction  about  twenty-seven  miles,  and  the 
bottom  of  which  is  from  twentv  to  fifty-four  feet  lower 
than  the  high-water  mark  of  the  Red  sea.  The  third 
section  of  the  canal  runs  from  Serapeum,  at  the  head 
of  these  lakes,  westward,  through  the  above-mentioned 
Wady  Saba  Byar,  about  thirty-nine  miles,  to  Abasseh, 
at  the  western  end  of  the  wady,  where  it  joins  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  The  fourth  and  last  section  run* 
from  Abasseh  to  Bubastis,  (Pi  Beseth,  Ezek.  xxx.  17.) 
which  was  on  the  Pelusiac,  or  eastern  branch  of  the 
Nile,  about  twelve  miles  from  Abasseh.  The  whole 
valley  of  Saba  Byar,  from  Abasseh  to  Serapeum,  is 
subject  to  be  overflowed  by  the  Nile,  when  fully 
swelled.  In  1800,  while  the  French  were  there,  the 
Nile  not  only  flowed  into  the  valley,  but  broke 
through  a  great  dyke  near  the  middle  of  it,  and  pen- 
etrated almost  to  the  Bitter  lakes.  The  water  on  this 
occasion,  in  some  parts  of  the  valley,  was  from  twen- 
ty to  thirty  feet  deep.  The  soil  is  consequently  cot- 
ered  by  the  rich  deposit  of  the  Nile,  and  is  of  the 
same  character  as  that  of  the  rest  of  Egypt  near  the 
Nile,  though  not  so  deep.  Sweet  water  is  every 
where  found  in  it  on  digging  a  few  feet  The  canal 
ran  along  the  northern  side  of  this  valley,  upon  the 
hill  or  ascent  which  bounds  it  on  that  side. 

A  similar,  but  more  extensive,  valley  still  farther 
west  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Smith  on  his  route  from 
Bilbeis  to  El  Arish.  Soon  after  leaving  Bilbeis,  they 
struck  off  to  the  right  into  the  desert.  Afterwards, 
he  says,  "  We  passed  one  tract  of  land,  the  features 
of  which  were  so  distinctly  marked  as  to  excite  con- 
siderable curiosity.  It  was  a  sort  of  valley,  a  little 
lower  than  the  surrounding  country,  into  which  we 
descended,  about  ten  and  a  half  hours  [some  thirty- 
five  miles]  from  Bilbeis.  It  extends  north-west  and 
south-east,  descending  towards  the  Nile,  and  narrow- 
ing in  this  direction.  We  were  told  that  the  Nile 
occasionally  flows  up  this  valley  to  the  spot  where 
we  crossed  it  Towards  the  south-east,  it  gradually 
ascends,  and  widens  into  an  immense  plain,  the  lim- 
its of  which,  in  that  direction,  we  could  not  discern. 
From  this  plain,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Suez 
mountain,  which  now  for  the  first  time  showed  itself, 
bore  south  by  east.  The  soil  of  this  tract  was  a  dark 
mould.  I  do  not  doubt  that  water  might  be  found 
in  any  part  of  it,  by  digging  a  few  feet  Indeed,  after 
travelling  upon  it  four  and  a  half  hours,  [about  four- 
teen or  fifteen  miles']  we  came  to  a  well  only  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  deep,  out  sufiiciently  copious  to  water 
the  [two  hundred]  camels  and  fill  the  water-skins  of 
the  whole  caravan,  and  containing  the  only  sweet 
water  that  we  found  in  the  desert,  all  the  other  wells 
being  brackish.  It  is  called  Abu  Suair.  Havinff 
seen  how  extensively  artificial  irrigation  is  practised 
in  Egypt,  I  was  easily  persuaded  that  this  whole  tract 
might  once  have  been  under  the  highest  state  of  cul- 
tivation."    (Stuart  I.  c.  p.  166.) 

Valleys  or  wadys  like  these  would  fiimish  to  the 
Israehtes  an  abundance  of  fertile  soil  to  live  upon, 
with  the  opportunity  of  pasturing  their  flocks  in  the 
surrounding  deserts.  That  this  was,  therefore,  tlie 
best  of  the  land  of  Egypt  for  the  Hebrews,  is  manifest 
that  It  was  so  also  for  the  Bedouin  tribes  who  helped 
the  Mohammedans  to  conquer  Egypt,  has  been  men- 
tioned above ;  and  that  at  a  still  later  period  it  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  portions  of  Egypt, 
is  apparent  ftt)m  a  circumstance  mentioned  in  De 
Sacy's  translation  of  AbdoUatiph's  Description  ol 
Egypt.  Appended  to  this  work  is  a  valuation  of  the 
Egyptian  provinces  made  in  A.  D.  1376,  for  the  pur- 
Doses  of  taxation.    The   province  Sharkiyeh  (Go* 
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§hen|  is  there  said  tc)  contain  380  towns  and  villages, 
and  18  valued  at  1,411,875  dinars ;  a  valuation  high- 
er than  that  of  any  of  the  other  provinces  (except 
one)  either  of  Lower  or  Upper  Egypt.  (De  Sacy, 
RelaL  d'Egypte,  par  Abdallatipli,  p.  593,  seq.) 

As  cities  of  Goshen,  are  mentioned  Pithom  and 
Ramssks;  the  former,  probably  the  Patoumoa  of  the 
Greeks,  on  the  canal,  at  the  western  embouchure  of 
the  Wady  Saba  Byar ;  and  the  latter  situated  proba- 
bly about  the  middle  of  that  valley,  at  Aboukeyshid, 
a  place  where  ruins  are  still  found.  This  is  the 
opmion  of  M.  Rozi^re,  and  also  of  lord  Valentia ;  and 
it  is  also  adopted  by  professor  Stuart.  Other  places 
are  also  mentioned,  as  Succoth,  Etham,  Pi-hahiroth, 
Baal-zephon,  and  Migdol ;  for  which  see  these  arti- 
cles respectively,  and  also  the  article  Exodus,  p. 
400,  seq.    *R. 

II.  GOSHEN,  a  city  and  the  territory  around  it 
in  the  mountains  pf  Judah,  Josh.  x.  41 ;  xi.  16 ;  xv. 
51.    R. 

GOSPEL,  liuayj/fAjov,  good  uews.  The  subject  of 
the  apostolic  message  is  called  the  Gospel ;  that  is, 
a  good  message,  or  glad  tidings,  as  the  same  word  is 
■ometimes  rendered,  Luke  ii.  10  ;  Acts  xiii.  32.  It 
i«  also  called  "the  Gospel  of  peace,"  (Rom.  x.  5.) 
because  it  proclaims  peace  with  God  to  guilty  rebels 
through  Jesus  Christ.  "  The  word  of  reconciliation," 
(2  Cor.  V.  19.)  because  it  shows  how  God  is  recon- 
ciled to  sinners,  and  contains  the  great  motive  or  ar- 
Siment  for  reconciling  their  minds  to  him.  "The 
ospel  of  salvation,"  (Eph.  i.  13.)  because  it  holds 
forth  salvation  to  the  lost  or  miserable.  "  The  Gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God,"  (Acts  xx.  24.)  as  being  a  dec- 
laration of  God's  free  fb.vor  and  unmerited  love  and 
good-will  to  the  utterly  worthless  and  undeserving. 
"  The  Gospel  of  the  kingdom,"  (Matt.  xxiv.  14.j  be- 
cause it  proclaims  the  power  and  dominion  oi  the 
Messiah,  and  the  nature  and  privileges  of  his  king- 
dom, which  is  not  of  this  world. — It  is  termed  the 
truth,  (John  xviii.  37 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  13 ;  1  John  ii.  21.) 
not  only  as  being  the  most  important  of  all  truths, 
and  the  testimony  of  God,  who  cannot  lie,  (1  John 
V.  9.)but  also  because  it  is  the  accomplishment  of 
Old  Testament  prophecies,  and  the  substance,  spirit, 
and  truth  of  all  the  shadows  and  types  of  the  former 
economy.  A  general  idea  of  the  Gospel  may  also 
be  formed  from  the  short  summaries  given  of  it  in 
various  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  Jesus  sums 
up  the  Gospel  to  Nicodemus  thus :  "  As  Moses  lifted 
up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the 
Son  of  man  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth 
on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life. 
For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only- 
oegotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him 
might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,"  John  iii. 
14,  15,  16.  Paul  gives  several  brief  compendiums 
jf  the  Gospel,  from  which  we  shall  select  the  folio w- 
ng :  **  Moreover,  brethren,  I  declare  unto  you  the 
Gospel  which  I  preached  unto  you — by  the  which  ye 
are  also  saved — how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  that  he  was  buried, 
and  that  he  rose  again  the  third  day,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,"  1  Cor.  xv.  1 — 5.  "God  hath  given  to  us 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  to  wit,  that  God  was  in 
Christ,  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  not  im- 
puting their  trespasses  unto  them.  For  he  hath 
made  him  [ui^aQxiav)  a  sin-offering  for  us  who  knew 
no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  him,"  2  Cor.  r.  19—21.  "This  is  a  faithfiil 
saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom 


I  am  chief,"  1  Tim.  i.  15.  John  gives  the  substance 
of  the  Gospel  testimony  in  these  words  :  "  This  is  the 
record  {fiaqrvQia,  witness  or  testimony)  that  God  hath 

Sven  unto  us,  eternal  hfe ;  and  this  hfe  is  in  his  Son. 
e  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life,"  1  John  v.  11,  12. 
Maclean. 

The  writings  which  contain  the  recital  of  our  \ 
Saviour's  life,  miracles,  death,  resurrection,  and 
doctrine,  are  called  Gospels,  because  they  include 
the  best  news  that  could  be  published  to  mankind. 
We  have  but  four  canonical  Gospels — those  of  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  These  have  not  only 
been  generally  received,  but  they  were  received 
very  early,  as  the  standards  of  evangelical  history ; 
as  the  depositories  of  the  doctrines  and  actions  of 
Jesus.  They  are  appealed  to  under  that  character 
both  by  friends  and  enemies ;  and  no  writer  im- 
pugning or  defending  Christianity,  acknowledges  a 
fifth  Gospel  as  of  equal  or  concurrent  authority,  al- 
though there  were  many  others  which  purported  to 
be  authentic  memoirs  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Christ. 
A  full  account  of  these  spurious  productions  may  be 
found  in  Fabricius's  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testa- 
menti.  Jones's  well-known  work  in  the  Apocryphal 
canon  also  gives  an  account  of  the  principal  of  them. 

The  evangelist  Luke,  in  the  preface  to  his  Go8{)el, 
observes,  that  "  many"  had  taken  in  hand  to  draw 
up  histories  of  Christian  events.     He  does  not  blame 
these  writers ;  but   rather   associates   himself  with 
them  by  the  phrase,  "  It  hath  seemed  good  to  me 
also."     Nothing  could  be  more  natural,   than   that 
transactions  which  raised  so  much  interest,  among 
the  Jewish  people  especially,  should  excite  the  wishes 
of  those  at  a  distance  from  the  places  where  they 
occurred,  to  receive  that  information  which  writing  i 
only  could  correctly  furnish.     Paul,  pleading  before 
Agrippa,  ascribes  to  that  prince  a  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tian events  ;  and  asserts,  that  "  these  things  were  not  j 
done  in  a  corner."     What  was  so  public  and  notori-  ' 
ous  was,  doubtless,  in  general  circulation,  as  well 
by  writing  as  by  report ;  but,  after  the  pubUcation  j 
of  the  four  Gospels  now  extant,  the  former  docu-  ] 
ments  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  were  no  longer  distin- 
guished. 

[The  remarks  which  follow  here  are  from  the  pen  of  I 
Mr.  Taylor.  They  exhibit  a  view  of  the  subject  which 
has  been  taken  by  some ;  but  which  more  thorough 
investigation  has  shown  to  be  untenable.  For  the 
present  state  of  the  question  as  to  the  sources  of  the 
striking  resemblances,  as  well  as  striking  differ- 
ences, of  the  three  first  Gospels,  see  the  additions 
below.     R. 

There  have  been  a  variety  of  opinions  respecting 
the  time  and  the  order  of  the  four  Gospels ;  but, 
perhaps,  the  plan  on  which  each  of  them  is  written, 
has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  or  as- 
certained. 

Matthew. — The  following  remarks  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew  may  have  their  effect  in  solving 
some  difficulties  of  chronology,  &c. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  the 
first  of  the  four — not  in  one  continued  or  orderly 
narrative,  but  divided  into  books,  according  to  the 
different  subjects,  or  classes  of  transactions.  If  this  be 
admissible,  it  removes  entirely  the  chronological  diflS- 
culties  which  embarrass  commentators,  in  attemptr 
ing  to  reconcile  Matthew  with  Luke ;  because  it 
supposes  Matthew  to  associate  similar  facts  in 
one  book,  while  Luke  proposes  "an  orderly  his- 
tory," according  to  the  course  of  events.  The  dif- 
ferent plans  of  these  writers  led  them  to  adopt  differ- 
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tnt  arrangements.  This  also  fiimishes  a  reason  why 
Luke  might  compose  an  ordtrly  history,  which 
Matthew's,  however  correct,  was  not,  he  having  no 
fuch  design  ;  while  it  reheves  Mark  from  the  charge 
of  having  abstracted  Matthew.  It  has  been  main- 
tained by  many  eminent  critics,  that  Matthew  wrote 
his  Gospel  first  in  Syriac,  and  that  it  was  afterwards 
translated  into  Greek ;  whether  by  himself  is  not 
certain,  though  it  is  highly  probable.  Some  of  the 
fathers  date  the  writing  of  this  Gospel  eight  years 
after  the  death  of  Jesus ;  while  others  date  it  fifteen  or 
even  twenty  years  after.     (See  the  additions  below.) 

Mark's  Gospel  may  be  considered,  upon  the  tra- 
ditionary testimony  of  antiquity,  as  a  collection  of 
facts,  gathered  by  him  from  authorities  adduced  by 
Peter  ;  as  well  from  his  private  discourse,  as  from  his 
pubhc  preachings.  Now,  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
these  facts,  which  might  be  heard,  or  obtained,  at 
various  times,  and  on  various  occasions,  should  be 
arranged  by  the  evangelist  precisely  in  chronologi- 
cal order.  It  would  answer  his  purpose,  if  they 
were  accurately  related,  though  but  loosely  connect- 
ed, or,  perhaps,  not  intentionally  connected  at  all ; 
that  is,  in  reference  to  their  order  as  a  series  of 
•jvents.  But  we  see  no  reason  why  Mark  might  not 
also  avail  himself  of  such  written  information  as  was 
extant  at  the  time ;  such,  for  instance,  as  Matthew's 
Gospel.  This  would  account  for  the  verbal  resem- 
blance observed  between  some  parts  of  Matthew 
wid  some  parts  of  Mark ;  while,  elsewhere,  Mark 
might  adhere  to  such  facts  as  he  had  collected,  and 
to  such  expressions  as  he  had  adopted.  To  ex- 
change these  for  others,  when  the  histories  were 
the  same,  would  have  answered  no  valuable 
purpose. 

Luke. — It  remains  that  we  consider  the  Gospel  by 
this  evangelist  as  the  most  regular  in  arrangement, 
according  to  the  order  of  facts ;  and  we  ought  to 
reflect  with  the  deepest  gratitude  on  the  pains  taken 
by  him  to  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  the  series  of 
Gospel  events,  as  that  which  his  history  presents. 
In  fact,  in  his  Gospel,  no  less  than  in  his  "  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,"  Luke  displays  manifest  proofs  of  a 
liberal  and  cultivated  mind,  and  of  ardent  research 
after  truth.  This  is  of  great  importance  ;  for  on  the 
accuracy  and  research  of  Luke  depend  much  of  our 
latisfaction,  if  not  of  our  faith.     See  Luke. 

A  certain  class  of  persons  have  manifested  great 
anxiety  to  get  rid  of  tha  first  two  chapters  of  Luke, 
in  conjunction  with  part  of  the  first  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew ;  but  it  has  never,  perhaps,  been  suggested  that 
I  question  of  the  utmost  importance  rests  exclusive- 
y  upon  these  impugned  portions  of  the  sacred  his- 
»ry.  The  people  of  the  Jews  expected,  and  ^vith 
iie  utmost  propriety,  that  Messiah  should  be,  (l.)of 
he  tribe  of  Judah  ;  (2.)  of  the  posterity  of  David  ; 
3.)  in  the  direct  line  of  that  prince ;  so  that,  had  he 
mjoyed  his  ovm,  as  a  descendant  from  David,  his 
•ight  to  the  throne  itself  was  unquestionable;  (4.) 
)ora  in  David's  town,  Bethlehem  of  Judah.  (Com- 
>are  John  vii.  42;  Matthew  xxii.  42,  45;  Mark  xii. 
15, 37.) 

Now,  it  happens,  that  no  other  parts  of  the  Gospels 
yill  prove  this  fact ;  so  that  if  we  had  not  these  chap- 
en,  whatever  we  might  think  of  the  person  termed  m 
«proach  "Jesus  bom  at  Nazareth,"  "Jesus  the  Naza- 
ene,"  we  could  not  prove  that  we  received  as  the  Mes- 
iah,  Jesus  bom  at  Bethlehem ;  we  could  not  prove 
hat  thii  person  traced  his  descent  from  David,  still 
esi  in  the  immediate  line,  and  direct  descent,  fh)m 
lim ;  w«  could  not  even  prove  that  he  wa»  of  the 


tribe  of  Judah  ;   all  which  particulars  are  absolute- 
ly   indispensable    in    determining    the    person    of 
Messiah.     And  then  what  will  follow? — That  the 
Jews,  in  rejecting  Jesus  bom  at  Nazareth,  as  Mes- 
siah, were  perfectly  laudable  ;  for  he  was  defective 
in  a  main  branch  of  that  evidence  which  was  neces- 
sary, indispensably  necessary,  to  vmdicate  his  claim 
to  this  title.     Supposing  him  to  be  born  at  Nazareth 
he  was  not  of  Judah,  but  of  Galilee ;  he  was  not  of 
Bethlehem,  by  the  terms  of  the  aflSrmation  ;  he  was 
not  descended  from  David,  or  at  least  there  could  be 
no  proof  of  it ;  for  how  should  the  town  records  of 
Bethlehem    concern    themselves   about   a  birth  at 
Nazareth  } — therefore  he  could  not  be  the  Messiah. 
It  appears  that  those  who  were  unacquainted  with 
the  early  history  of  Jesus,  uniformly  considered  him 
a  Galilean,  Matt.  xxi.  11 ;  Luke  xxiii.  6,  seq.  John 
vii.  41.     They  also  unanimously  described   him  as 
born  at  Nazareth  ;    and  this  was  a  circumstance  of 
such  direct  opposition  to  a  justly  founded  character- 
istic mark  of  Messiah,  that  we  cannot  but  approve  of 
Saul's  opposing,  with  all  his  might,  the  prevalence  of 
of  Jesus  born,  as  he  supposed  at  Nazareth.   Indeed,  a 
prominent  topic  of  discussion  between  those  who  tww 
vored  and  those  who  opposed  Jesus,  was — the  place  of 
his  birth  ;  and,  unless  we  can  prove  negatively,  that  he 
was  not  born  at  Nazareth,  or  in  Galilee,  as  the  Jewi 
aflSrm  ;  and  positively,  that  he  was  born  in  Judah, 
and  in  Bethlehem,  of  which  our  only  proof  lies  in 
these  to-be-exploded  chapters — we  have  no  (cona- 
plete)  rational  evidence  to  produce,  nor  any  (deci- 
sivej  reasons  to  justify  us,  in  supporting  our  faith. 
Sucn  is  the  importance  of  the  introductory  chapten 
to  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke.     To  disman- 
tle the  Gospels  of  any  integral  part  is  to  injure  the 
religion  of  which  they  are  the  basis,  in  proportion 
to  the  importance  of  that  part ;  and,  if  we  be  not 
mistaken,  a  more  vital  part  than  what  our  attention 
has  now  been  directed  to,  can   hardly  be  selected. 
The  genealogy  in  Matthew  wfis  necessary  to  evince 
the  descent  of  Jesus  in  the  royal  line  of  David,  and 
his  right  to  the  kingdom  ;  a  right,  that  he  constantly 
refused  to    recognize    during    his    life — and,   being 
asserted  only  after    his  decease,  could   give  no  just 
umbrage  to  the  ruling  powers.     That  was  a  public 
document.     The  genealogy  in  Luke  was  a  private 
document ;  and    his    preservation    of  it   coincides 
with  that  accuracy  which  is  characteristic  of  him. 

John. — This  Gospel  is  universally  allowed  to  be 
supplementary  to  the  others.  It  abounds  more  in 
instructive  discourses  than  in  narrative ;  which  i« 
easily  accounted  for,  if  we  suppose  John  to  have  had 
a  knowledge  of  Matthew  and  Luke's  writings.  He 
would,  naturally,  not  desire  to  load  the  public  with 
books,  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  him,  at  the  close 
of  his  own  work. 

There  are  many  indications,  in  the  Gospel  by  John, 
that  the  writer  had  specially  in  view  the  refutation 
of  certain  religious  errors  which  were  prevalent  in 
his  time,  (see  Sabeans,)  aflfecting  both  the  divinity 
and  the  humanity  of  the  Son  of  God. 

[The  preceding  remarks  furnish  only  a  very  mea- 
gre and  one-sided  view  of  a  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant subject.  But  the  very  extent  of  the  subject 
Itself  precludes  the  possibility  of  doing  it  justice  in  a 
work  of  this  kind  ;  and  these  additions,  therefore, 
must  be  limited  to  a  bare  outline  of  the  present 
state  of  the  question. 

The  four  Gospels  contain,  in  general,  the  record  of 
the  birth,  actions,  teaching,  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Mat 
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ihew  and  Luke  commence  with  his  birth,  as  intro- 
ductory to  his  ministry  ;  Mark  and  Jolm  omit  this 
ntroductory  matter.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke 
all  narrate  the  events  of  his  ministry  in  a  manner  gen- 
erally similar;  while  John  contains  mostly  matter 
not  contained  in  the  other  three,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  called  supplementary  to  them.  All  four  exhibit  an 
account  of  our  Lord's  death  and  the  subsequent 
events.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  general  re- 
semblance would  naturally  be  expected,  especially 
in  the  three  first  Gospels,  as  is,  indeed,  the  fact ;  but 
then  this  resemblance,  which  is  often  manifested  in 
a  literal  identity,  is  also  attended  with  very  remark- 
able differences,  both  in  regard  to  chronological 
order,  and  in  respect  to  the  facts  themselves.  It 
has,  therefore,  ever  been  a  favorite  study  of  comment- 
ators and  interpreters  of  Scripture,  to  endeavor  to 
arrange  the  accounts  given  us  in  these  different  Gos- 
pels, m  such  a  manner  as  to  show  their  harmony 
with  each  other ;  to  place  them  together  in  such  a 
•ray,  as  out  of  the  several  disconnected  accounts  to 
fbrm  one  connected  and  harmonious  whole  in  the 
proper  chronological  order.  Such  an  arrangement 
IB  called  a  Synopsis  or  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 
The  first  attempt  of  this  kind  is  attributed  to  Tatian 
or  Theophilus  of  Antioch  in  the  second  century ; 
his  work  is  called  Diatesseroriy  i.  e.  the  four.  Others 
were  afterwards  composed  by  Ammonius  of  Alex- 
andria, about  A.  D.  220 ;  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea, 
about  A.  D.  315 ;  and  in  modern  times  by  Osiander, 
Jansenius,  Whiston,  Lamy,  Le  Clerc,  Doddridge, 
Macknight,  Priestley,  Newcome,  White,  Griesbach, 
De  Wette,  Llicke,  H.  Planck,  and  others.  One 
of  the  most  judicious  of  these  Harmonies,  is  that  of 
Newcome  for  the  Greek,  which  has  also  been  pub- 
lished in  English.  In  all  these  attempts  there  are 
two  grand  difficulties  to  be  overcome  ;  in  which  the 
writers  of  harmonies  have  hitherto  differed  very 
widely.  The  first  is,  the  duration  of  our  Lord's 
ministry,  which  Priestley  and  others,  after  Origen  and 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  limit  to  one  year  and,  perhaps, 
a  few  months ;  while  Newcome  and  others  suppose 
it  to  have  continued  three  years  and  a  half,  and  to 
have  included  four  passovers.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
makes  it  include  five  passovers.  The  second  diffi- 
culty is  to  ascertain  the  true  chronological  order ;  and 
on  this  point  the  opinions  have  been  almost  as  nu- 
merous as  the  writers;  some  assuming  that  Matthew 
has  strictly  followed  the  order  of  time  in  his  narra- 
tion, and,  therefore,  accommodating  the  narrations 
of  the  other  evangelists  to  his ;  others  (as  Mr. 
Taylor  above)  adopting  Luke  as  the  standard  of 
chronological  order  ;  others  again  preferring  Mark  ; 
and  others,  still,  supposing  that  neither  evangelist  has 
adhered  strictly  to  the  order  of  time  in  his  narrative. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  Newcome  :  "  In  fact,  chrono- 
logical order  is  not  precisely  observed  by  any  of  the 
evangelists ;  St,  John  and  St.  Mark  observe  it  most ; 
and  St  Matthew  neglects  it  most."  (Pref.  to  Harmo- 
ny.) Indeed,  it  is  every  where  obvious,  as  the  same 
writer  remarks,  "that  the  evangelists  are  more  in- 
tent on  representing  the  substance  of  what  is  spoken, 
than  the  words  of  the  speaker ;  that  they  neglect  ac- 
curate order  in  the  detail  of  particular  incidents, 
though  they  pursue  a  good  general  method ;  that  de- 
tached and  distant  events  are  sometimes  joined  to- 
gether on  account  of  a  sameness  in  the  scene,  the 
persons,  the  cause,  or  the  consequences  ;  and  that  in 
such  concise  histories  as  the  Gospels,  transitions  are 
oflen  made  firom  one  fact  to  another,  without  any  in- 
timation that  important  mattsrs  intenrened."  (Ibid.) 


The   arrangement  of  the  Gospels  in  a  harmony 
shows  at  once  to  the  eye,  that,  both  in  the  facts  and  in 
the  language,  there  is  a  very  close  resemblance  be- 
tween the  three  first  Gospels  ;  and  that  the  Grospel  of 
John  is  in  a  great  measure  supplementary  to  the  others. 
Indeed,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  sometimes  coi 
respond  word  for  word  ;  at  other  times,  the  sense  an^i 
general  language  are  the  same,  with  variations  in  the 
single  expressions.     One  needs  only  to  open  a  Greek 
Harmony,  to  be  convinced  of  this  fact.     Still  mom 
striking  is  the  relation  in  which  Mark  stands  to  botJ 
Matthew  and  Luke ;  he  has  only  twenty-four  verse 
peculiar  to  himself;  all  the  rest  is  found  in  the  othei 
two.     He  seldom  stands  independently  between  the 
two ;  but  follows  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the 
other,  or  is  the  medium  of  harmonizing  all  the  three. 
According  to  bishop  Marsh,  in  that  which  is  com 
mon  to  all  three,  Luke  never  accords  perfectly  with 
Matthew,  except  where  Mark  also  accords  with  him 
though,  in  such  cases,  Luke  is  sometimes  nearer  to 
Matthew  than  Mark  is.     It   is  singular  that  Mark 
somedmes  has  a  mixed  text,  compounded  from  those 
of  Maitthew  and  Luke.   (See  Matt.  viii.  3 ;  Mark  i.  42 
Luke  V.  13.— Matt.  viii.  4 ;  Mark  i.  44 ;  Luke  v.  14.— 
Matt  ix.  9 ;  Mark  ii.  3  ;  Luke  v.  27  ;  and  elsewhere.) 

To  account  for  these  remarkable  appearances,  has 
been  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  learned  men,  and 
also  of  great  research,  especially  during  the  last  hall 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  re- 
semblances can  be  accounted  for  only  on  two  hy- 
potheses, or  by  a  union  of  the  two,  viz.  (1.)  that  one 
evangelist  saw  and  copied  from  the  others ;  or  (2.) 
that  they  all  three  drew  from  a  common  source ;  or 
(3.)  that  they  not  only  had  this  common  source,  but 
also  copied  from  each  other.  These  hypotheses 
seem,  in  themselves,  very  simple  ;  but  to  carry  them 
out  and  apply  them  in  detail  is  attended  vnth  difficul 
ties  which  no  writer  has  yet  been  able  wholly  to  solve. 

On  the  first  hypothesis,  some  have  adopted  the  or- 
der of  the  canon,  without  further  inquiry,  and  have 
at  once  assumed  that  Mark  made  use  of  Matthew's 
Gospel,  which  he  abridged  and  corrected ;  while  Luke 
corrected  and  supplied  what  he  thought  necessary  in 
both  the  others.  So  Grotius,  Mill,  Wetstein,  and 
Hug.  Storr  held  Mark's  Gospel  to  be  the  oldest,  and 
the  source  of  the  others ;  while  others  ascribe  the 
same  character  to  Luke.  Griesbach  showed  from 
observation,  without  regard  to  any  theory,  that  Mark 
extracted  from  both  Matthew  and  Luke  ;  and  he  also 
assumed  that  Luke,  in  writing  his  Gk)spel,  had  some 
reference  to  Matthew.  To  this  hypothesis,  however, 
there  He  many  difficulties  in  the  way.  Each  evan- 
gelist has  every  where  something  peculiar  to  him- 
self; here  and  there  he  is  more  definite,  exact,  mi- 
nute ;  it  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  see  why  a  following 
evangelist,  who  used  and  copied  from  him,  should 
make  no  use  of  these  circumstances ;  and  why  he 
should  rather  adopt  unnecessary  changes  of  ex- 
pression; and  even  sometimes  expressions  less  definite 
and  appropriate.  Especially,  if  Mark  compiled  his 
Gospel  from  those  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  can  we  not 
free  him  from  the  charge  of  want  of  plan  and  of  mere 
arbitrary  procedure  ? 

Upon  the  other  hypothesis,  that  of  one  commoD 
source,  some  have  assumed  that  this  was  the  so  call- 
ed Gospel  of  the  Hebrews ;  but  this  assumption  was 
made  on  conjecture,  and  without  knowing  what  this 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  was.  Others  held  the  sup- 
posed Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew  to  be  the  primitfve 
source  of  all  the  others.  Eichhom  first  endeavored, 
by  a  more  ds/inite  conjectural  theory,  to  -emove  the 
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difficulties.  He  ajswuned  a  certain  ori^na]  Gospel, 
which  existed  and  was  used  by  the  evangelists  in 
diflerenl  editions  or  recensions  ;  that  which  they  all 
have  in  common  is  from  the  groundwork  or  body 
of  this  original  Gospel ;  that  which  only  two  of  aem 
have  in  common,  is  from  a  recension  with  sor  e  ad- 
ditions, which  was  used  by  both  ;  that  which  o  iy  one 
has,  is  from  another  recension  used  by  him  aione,  or 
from  some  other  source.  This  original  Gospel  he  sup- 
posed to  be  written  in  Aramaean  ;  and  thus  was  abfe, 
very  naturally,  to  explain,  how  the  three  Gospels,  as 
being  independent  translations,  might  coincide  in 
gimilar  terms  and  expressions.  But  still  he  could  not 
thus  account  for  the  remarkable  coincidence  in  the 
use  of  the  same  Greek  words  and  expressions,  some 
of  which  are  unusual  and  singular.  Bishop  Marsh, 
therefore,  (in  the  additions  to  his  translation  of  Mi- 
chaelis's  Introduction,)  improved  Eichhorn's  theory, 
by  supposing  that  there  existed  a  Greek  translation 
of  this  Aramajan  original  Gospel,  which  Mark  and 
Luke  used  in  the  composition  of  their  Greek  Gospels ; 
he  supposed,  too,  that  the  Greek  translator  of  Matthew 
probably  made  use  of  the  Greek  texts,  of  Mark  and 
Luke.  These  suggestions  were  afterwards  adopted 
in  substance  by  Eichhorn.  This  theory  for  a  time 
made  great  noise  in  the  theological  world  ;  but  when 
it  came  to  be  seen,  that  a  theory  so  complex  and  arti- 
ficial, and  requiring  the  aid  of  so  many  subordinate 
theories,  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  simple  char- 
acter of  the  apostolic  writings ;  and  that  no  hint  oc- 
curs of  the  existence  of  any  such  primitive  Gospel, 
which  could  be  of  such  paramount  authority  ;  on 
these  and  other  pounds,  the  good  sense  of  the  public 
recoiled  from  this  hypothesis ;  and  the  only  wonder 
now  is,  how  it  could  ever  have  been  received  with 
BO  much  favor. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  must  give  up  the  hope  of 
finding  any  definite  theory,  which  will  entirely  ac- 
count for  the  close  resemblances  of  the  three  first 
Gospels,  and  at  the  same  time  solve  the  opposite  diffi- 
culties. We  can  only,  in  general,  make  the  supposi- 
tion, that  the  evangelists  wrote  down  the  traditionary 
accounts  (so  to  speak)  which  they  had  retained  of  the 
actions  and  words  of  Jesus.  In  their  teaching  and 
preaching,  the  apostles  must  necessarily  often  have 
had  occasion  to  relate  the  actions  and  repeat  the  dis- 
courses of  their  Lord  and  Master ;  these  relations  and 
repetitions  would  naturally  assume,  at  length,  a  defi- 
nite shape,  and  were,  no  doubt,  written  down  and 
copied  among  the  Christian  converts.  But  such 
writings,  thus  coming  into  circulation,  could  not  have 
the  sanction  of  apostolical  authority  ;  and,  therefore,  it 
would  be  very  natural  that  the  apostles  themselves, 
or  those  who  were  intimately  connected  with  them, 
should  at  length  give  a  more  full  and  complete  ac- 
count of  all  these  things.  It  is  to  such  previous 
writings,  and  to  such  a  state  of  things,  that  Luke 
alludes,  ch.  i.  1.  In  this  way,  the  writers  would  nat- 
urally follow  the  same  train  as  in  their  oral  discourses, 
and  might,  perhaps,  make  occasional  use  of  writings 
already  extant.     Thus  far  only  can  we  safely  go. 

Gospel  of  Matthew. — The  time  when  this  Gos- 
pel was  written  is  very  uncertain.  All  ancient  testi- 
mony, however,  goes  to  show  that  it  was  published 
before  the  others.  Hug  draws  from  internal  evidence 
the  conclusion,  that  it  was  written  shortly  before  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  when 
they  already  had  possession  of  Galilee,  about  A.  D. 
65.  It  has  been  much  disputed,  whether  this  Gospel 
was  originally  vmtten  in  Hebrew  or  Greek.  The 
unanimous  testimony  of  ancient  writers  is  in  favor  of 


a  Hebrew  original,  i.  e.  that  it  was  written  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  Palestine  and  for  the  use  of  the  Hebrew 
Christians.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  definiteness 
and  accuracy  of  this  testimony  is  drawn  into  ques- 
tion ;  there  is  no  historical  notice  of  a  translation  into 
Greek  ;  and  the  present  Gospel  bears  many  marks  of 
being  an  original ;  the  circumstances  of  the  ige,  too, 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  in  Pales- 
tine, seem  to  give  weight  to  the  opposite  hvi)othesis. 
Critics  of  the  greatest  name  are  arranged  on  both 
sides  of  the  question. 

Gospel  of  Mark. — All  the  writers  of  the  church 
are  unanimous  in  the  statement,  that  Mark  wrote  his 
Gospel  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  the  apos- 
tle Peter.  The  same  traditionary  authority  makes  it 
to  have  been  written  at  Rome,  and  published  after  the 
death  of  Peter  and  Paul. 

Gospel  of  Luke. — In  like  manner,  Luke  is  sai^ 
to  have  written  his  Gospel  under  the  direction  of  Paul, 
whose  companion  he  was  on  his  journeys.  Hug 
supposes  this  Gospel  to  have  been  written  at  a  late 
period,  after  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Gospel  of  John. — The  ancient  writers  all  make 
this  Gospel  the  latest.  Hug  places  its  publication  in 
the  first  year  of  the  emperor  Nerva,  A.  D.  96,  sixty- 
five  years  after  our  Saviour's  death,  and  when  John 
was  now  more  than  eighty  years  of  age.  Thia 
would  be  about  thirty  years  later  than  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew.     *R. 

I.  GOURD,  Wild,  a  plant  which  produces  leaves 
and  branches  similar  to  garden-cucumbers,  which 
creep  on  the  earth,  and  are  divided  into  several 
branches ;  Cucumeres  a^inini.  Its  fruit  is  of  the  size 
and  figure  of  an  orange,  of  a  white,  light  substance 
beneath  the  rind,  and  extremely  bitter,  2  Kings  iv. 
39.  It  furnished  a  model  for  some  of  the  carved 
work  of  cedar  in  Solomon's  temple,  1  Kings  vi.  18. 
Engl,  version,  knops. 

II.  GOURD  OF  JONAH.  There  is  some  dlflS- 
culty  in  ascertaining  the  plant  intended  by  the  He- 
brew ipp-'p,  kikdyon^  and  interpreters  are  greatly  at 
variance.  Modern  writers,  however,  almost  all 
agree,  that  it  signifies  the  Palma  Christi,  or  Ricinus ; 
in  Egypt  called  Kiki ;  a  plant  like  a  lily,  havinf 
smooth  leaves  scattered  here  and  there,  and  spotted 
with  black ;  the  stem  round  and  glossy ;  and  pro- 
ducing flowers  of  various  colors.  Dioscorides  saya, 
that  one  species  of  it  grows  like  a  large  tree,  and  as 
high  as  the  fig. 

Niebuhr  has  the  following  remarks: — "I  saw  for 
the  first  time,  at  Basra,  the  plant  el-kheroa^  mentione<i 
in  Michaelis's  "  Questions."  (No.  87.)  It  has  the  form 
of  a  tree  ;  the  trunk  appeared  to  me  rather  to  resem- 
ble leaves  than  wood  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  harder  than 
that  which  bears  the  Jldani's  fig.  Each  branch  of 
the  kheroa  has  but  one  large  leaf,  with  six  or  seven 
corners.  This  plant  was  near  to  a  rivulet,  which 
watered  it  amply.  At  the  end  of  October,  it  had 
risen,  in  five  months'  time,  above  eight  feet,  and  bore 
at  once  flowers  and  fruit,  ripe  and  unripe.  Another 
tree  of  this  species,  which  had  not  had  so  much  wa- 
ter, had  not  grown  more  in  a  whole  year.  The  flow- 
ers and  leaves  of  it,  which  I  gathered,  withered  in  a 
few  minutes ;  as  do  all  plants  of  a  rapid  growth.  This 
tree  is  called  at  Aleppo,  Palnia  Christiy  (Descrip, 
Arab.  p.  148,  Fr.  edit.)  Volney,  speaking  of  the  vege- 
tation of  Egypt,  says,  "  Wherever  plants  have  watw, 
the  raj)idity  of  their  ^owth  is  prodigious.  Whoever 
has  travelled  to  Cairo,  or  Roaetta,  knows  that  the 
species  of  gourd  called  kerra^  will,  in   twenty-foui 
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floiirB,  send  out  shoots  near  four  inches  long."  (Trav. 
rol.  L  p.  71.) 

These  descriptions  agree  well  enough  with  the 
plant  of  Jonah,  and  may  be  taken  to  identify  the 
species  to  which  it  belonged. 

[Niebuhr,  at  the  close  of  the  passage  above  quoted, 
further  remarks :  "  The  Jews  and  Christians  at  Mo- 
sul and  Aleppo  affirm,  that  el-kheroa  is  not  the  plant 
which  furnished  shade  for  Jonah,  but  a  species  of 
gourd,  called  d-kerrd,  which  has  very  large  leaves, 
and  bears  a  very  large  fruit ;  and  which  does  not  last 
more  than  about  four  months."     R. 

GOZAN,  a  river  of  Media,  (2  Kings  xvii.  6.)  and 
also  a  province,  (chap.  xix.  12  ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  12.)  prob- 
ably that  through  which  tlie  river  ran.  Salmaneser, 
after  he  had  subdued  the  ten  tribes,  carried  them  be- 
yond the  Euphrates,  to  a  country  bordering  on  the 
river  Gozan  ;  and  Sennacherib  boasts,  that  the  kings 
of  Assyria  had  conquered  the  people  of  Gozan, 
Haran,  and  others.  Ptolemy  places  the  Gauzanites 
in  Mesopotamia;  and  there  is  a  district  in  Media 
called  Gauzan,  between  the  rivers  Cyrus  and  Cam- 
byses. 

[The  passage  in  2  Kings  xvii.  6,  Gesenius  trans- 
lates thus: — "and  placed  them  in  Chalcitis  (Halah) 
and  on  the  Chabor,  (Habor^  a  river  of  Gozan,  and  in 
the  cities  of  the  Medes."  This  would  make  the  river 
to  be  the  Chaboras,  the  Chebar  of  Ezekiel,  which 
empties  into  the  Euphrates  in  the  northern  part  of 
Mesopotamia.  This  accords  with  the  notice  of 
Ptolemy,  (v.  18.)  who  calls  the  region  lying  between 
the  rivers  Chaboras  and  Laocoras,  by  the  name  of 
Gauzanitisy  e.  g.  the  Hebrew  Gozan.  In  1  Chron.  v. 
26,  the  name  Hara  is  inserted  between  Chabor  and 
the  river  of  Gozan, — which  may  be  an  error  of  tran- 
scribers, as  the  reading  of  2  Kings  xvii.  6  seems  cor- 
rect and  appropriate.  In  other  places,  too,  Gozan  is 
mentioned  along  with  and  before  other  cities  and 
countries  of  Mesopotamia,  2  Kings  xix.  42;  Isa. 
xxxviii.  12.  According  to  Bochart,  Habor,  or  Chabor, 
is  the  mountain  Chaboras,  between  Assyria  and  Me- 
dia ;(Ptolem.  Geogr.  vi.  l.j  between  this  mountain 
and  the  Caspian  sea  there  is,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
(vi.  2.)  a  city  and  country  called  Gausania,  with  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  probably  the  present  Kizzil-Ouzan 
or  Kizel-Ozan,  which  flows  eastward  into  the  Cas- 
pian. (Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Persia,  i.  p.  267.) 
That  this  tract  is  the  Gozan  of  Scripture  is  the  opin- 
ion of  Rosenmliller ;  (Bibl.  Geogr.  I.  ii.  102.) — and 
the  mention  of  it  along  with  the  "  cities  of  the  Medes" 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  remote  district.  See  Ha- 
bor.    R. 

GRACE  is  taken  (1.)  for  beauty,  graceful  form, 
or  agreeableness  of  person,  Prov.  i.  9;  iii.  22.  (2.) 
For  favor,  friendship,  kindness,  Gen.  vi.  8 ;  xviii.  3  ; 
Rom.  Lx.  6 ;  2  Tim.  i.  9.  (3.)  For  pardon,  mercy,  un- 
expected remission  of  offences,  Eph.  ii.  5  ;  Col.  i.  6. 
[4.)  For  certain  gifts  of  God,  which  he  bestows  free- 
ly, when,  where,  and  on  whom  he  pleases ;  such  are 
the  gifts  of  miracles,  prophecy,  languages,  &c.  (Rom. 
XV.  15 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  10  ;  Eph.  iii.  8.)  which  are  intend- 
ed rather  for  the  advantage  of  others,  than  of  the 
person  who  possesses  them  ;  though  the  good  use  he 
makes  of  them  may  contribute  to  his  sanctification. 
(5.)  For  the  gospel  dispensation,  in  contradistinction 
to  that  of  the  law,  Rom.  vi.  14 ;  1  Pet.  v.  12.  (6.) 
For  a  liberal  and  charitable  disposition,  2  Cor.  viii.  7. 
(7.)  For  eternal  life,  or  final  salvation,  1  Pet.  i.  13.  (8.) 
There  are  several  sorts  of  inward  graces;  for  the  graces 
of  tl.e  understanding  may  be  called  by  this  name,  as 
well  as  the  ifraces  of  the  will.     There  are  habitual 


graces,  and  actual  graces.  Augustin  defines  mwara, 
actual  grace  to  be  the  inspiration  of  love,  which 
prompts  us  to  practise  according  to  wiiai  we  know, 
out  oi  a  religious  atfection  and  compliance.  He  saya, 
also  that  the  grace  of  God  is  the  blessing  of  God's 
swet     influence,  by  which  we  are  induced  to  take 

f)leasi  -e  in  that  which  he  commands,  to  desire  and  tc 
ove  it ;  and  that  if  God  does  not  prevent  us  with  thia 
blessing,  what  he  commands  not  only  is  not  perfected, 
but  is  not  so  much  as  begun  in  us.  Without  the 
grace  of  Christ,  man  is  not  able  to  do  the  least  thing 
that  is  good.  He  stands  in  need  of  this  grace  to  begin, 
continue,  and  finish  all  tlie  good  he  does,  or,  rather, 
which  God  does  in  him  and  with  him,  by  his  grace. 

This  grace  is  free  ;  it  is  not  due  to  us  :  if  it  were, 
it  would  be  no  more  grace,  but  a  debt,  Rom.  xi.  6. 
It  is  in  its  nature  an  assistance  so  powerful  and  effi- 
cacious, that  it  surmounts  the  obstinacy  of  the  most 
rebellious  human  heart,  without  destroying  human 
liberty. 

There  is  no  subject  on  which  theologians  have 
written  so  largely,  as  en  the  grace  of  God.  The  dif- 
ficulty consists  in  reconciling  human  liberty  with  the 
operation  of  divine  grace ;  the  concurrence  of  man 
with  the  influence  and  assistance  of  the  Almighty. 
And  who  is  able  to  set  just  bounds  between  these 
two  things  ?  Who  can  pretend  to  know  how  far  the 
privileges  of  grace  extend  over  the  heart  of  man,  and 
what  that  man's  liberty  is,  who  is  prevented,  enlight- 
ened, moved,  and  attracted  by  grace  ? 

Although  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  expresi 
themselves  very  clearly  with  relation  to  the  fall  of 
man,  his  incapacity  to  good,  his  continual  necessity 
of  God's  aid,  the  darkness  of  his  understanding,  and 
the  evil  propensities  of  his  heart ;  although  all  this  if 
observable,  not  only  in  the  historical  parts  of  the 
Bible,  but  also  in  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  in  the 
writings  of  the  prophets;  yet  these  truths  are  far 
from  being  so  clearly  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  in  the  New. 

GRAIN,  see  Corn. 

I.  GRAPES,  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  The  bunch  of 
this  fruit  cut  in  the  valley  of  Eshcol,  and  brought  on 
a  staff,  between  two  men,  to  the  camp  of  Israel,  at 
Kadesh-barnea,  (Numb.  xiii.  24.)  may  give  an  idea  of 
its  excellence  in  that  country.  Doubdan  assures  us, 
that  in  the  supposed  valley  of  Eshcol  there  are  still 
bunches  of  grapes  often  and  twelve  pounds'  weight; 
and  Forster  says  he  was  informed  by  a  religious,  who 
had  lived  many  years  in  Palestine,  that  there  were 
some  in  the  valley  of  Hebron,  so  large  that  two  men 
could  scarcely  carry  one  of  them. 

Scripture  speaks  of  the  grapes  of  Sorek,  which 
were  so  called  either  because  they  grew  in  the  val- 
ley of  Sorek,  or  because  they  had  no  stones.  (See  Isa. 
v.  2,   Heb. ;  Zech.  i.  8.)     See  Sorek. 

Moses  commanded,  that  when  the  Israelites  gath 
ered  their  grapes,  those  that  fell,  or  were  left  on  the 
vine,  should  be  for  the  poor,  Lev.  xix.  10.  It  was 
permitted  to  people  who  were  passing,  to  enter  • 
vineyard  and  eat  of  the  grapes,  but  not  to  carry  any 
away,  Deut.  xxiv.  21,22;  xxiii.  24.  Some  learned 
men  are  of  opinion,  the  prohibition  against  gleaning 
grapes  after  the  vintage  may  signify  a  second  vin- 
tage. Lev.  xix.  10 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  21 ;  Ecclus.  1.  16. 

Scripture;  frequently  describes  a  total  destruction, 
by  the  similitude  of  a  vine  wholly  stripped  ;  without 
a  bunch  of  gra])es  being  left  for  those  who  camo 
gleaning,  Isa.  xvii.  6 ;  xxiv.  13. 

"The  blood  of  the  grape"  signifies  wine,  Geo 
xlix.  41.     The  vineyards  of  Sodom  produced  bittw 
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grapes ;  probably  because  o^  he  nitre  and  sulphur 
with  which  the  soil  was  impregnated,  Deut,  xxxii.  32. 

'*  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  chil- 
dren's teeth  are  set  on  edge,"  was  a  proverb,  fJer. 
xxxi.  29 ;  Ezek.  xviii.  2.)  importing  that  the  fatners 
sinned,  but  their  children  bore  the  punishment.  In 
using  this  proverb,  the  Jews  reproached  God,  who 
punislied  in  tliem  those  sins  of  which  they  pretended 
they  were  not  personally  guilty.  The  Lord  said,  he 
would  cause  tPiis  proverb  to  cease  in  Israel,  and  that 
every  one  should  suffer  the  punishment  of  his  own 
faults. 

II.  GRAPES,  Wild,  the  fruit  of  a  wild  vine,  La- 
brusccL,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  bore  a  red  grape 
that  never  came  to  maturity.  It  is  probably  the  Viiis 
Labrusca  of  Linnseus,  the  wild  claret-grape.  The 
fruit  of  the  wild  vine  is  called  Oenanthes,  or  the 
flower  of  wine.  They  never  ripen,  and  are  good 
only  for  verjuice.  In  Isaiah  (v.  2,  4.)  God  complains 
of  his  people  whom  he  had  planted  as  a  choice  vine, 
an  excellent  plant,  that  he  expected  they  would  bear 

food  fruit,  but  had  brought  forth  only  wild  grapes ; 
[eh.  fruit  of  a  bad  smell,  and  a  had  taste.    (See  Gese- 
nius's  Comm.  zu  Jesu.  v.  2.) 

GRASS.  The  management  of  grass,  as  food  for 
cattle,  in  the  East,  the  ideas  connected  with  it,  and 
the  similes  drawn  from  it,  or  the  allusions  to  the  na- 
ture of  it,  which  there  is  extremely  perishable,  are  so 
different  from  the  attention  paid  to  that  article  of  ag- 
riculture ajaong  ourselves,  and  from  the  permanent 
verdure  of  it  in  our  own  meadows,  that  we  are  in 
constant  danger  of  mistaking  the  representations 
which  refer  to  it  in  Scripture.  "  The  internal  area 
of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  at  Athens  is  now  annually 
sovioi  with  barley,  which,  as  the  custom  here  is,  the 
disdar  aga's  (commander  of  the  garrison)  horses  eat 
streen  ;  little  or  no  grass  being  produced  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Athens."  (Stuart's  Athens,  vol.  ii.  p.  24.) 
In  general  "they  mow  not  their  grass  (as  we  do)  to 
make  hay,  but  cut  it  off  the  ground,  either  green  or 
withered,  as  they  have  occasion  to  use  it.  And  here 
a  strong  argument,  that  may  further  and  most  infalli- 
bly show  the  goodness  of  their  soil,  shall  not  escape 
my  pen ;  most  apparent  in  this,  tliat  when  the  ground 
there  hath  been  destitute  of  rain  nine  months  together, 
and  looks  all  of  it  like  the  barren  sand  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  where  there  is  not  one  spire  of  green  grass  to 
btfovmd,  within  a  few  days  after  those  fat  and  en- 
riching showers  begin  to  fall,  the  face  of  the  earth 
there  (as  it  were  by  a  new  resurrection)  is  so  revived, 
and  throughout,  so  renewed,  as  that  it  is  presently 
covered  all  over  with  a  pure  green  mantle."  (Sir  T. 
Roe's  Voyage  to  India,  p.  360.)  To  the  same  pur- 
pose Dr.  Russell  speaks,  in  his  account  of  Aleppo ; 
and  calls  it  "  a  resurrection  of  vegetable  nature." 

This  rapidity  with  which  grass  grows  in  the  East 
may  illustrate  several  passages  of  Scripture  ;  among 
others  the  16th  verse  of  Psalm  cxxix.  "  There  shall 
be  a  handful  of  corn  sown  in  the  earth,  in  the  head 
of  the  mountain,  the  fruit  thereof  shall  grow  so  tall, 
that  it  shall  shake  as  majestically  as  cedars  of  Leba- 
non ;  so  from  the  city  the  people  shall  flourish  in  like 
manner  as  the  grass  of  the  earth ;" — meaning,  at 
once  as  rapidly  and  as  extensively,  as  this  vegetable 
resurrection.  The  writers  who  have  furnished  these 
extracts,  agree  in  calling  the  renovation  of  vegetation 
a  resurrection ;  the  idea  had  not  escaped  the  proph- 
ets :  "  Thy  dead  shall  live  ;  with  my  corpse  shall  they 
irise ;  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbage,  and  the 
earth  shall  cast  out  her  dead,"  Isa.  xxvi.  19. 

Grass  is  described  in  Scripture  as  feeble,  perish- 


ing, soon  withered,  (Ps.  xxxvti.  2 ;  cii.  4,  11  ;  James 
i.  11.)^  as  not  always  coming  to  maturity,  (  2  Kinga 
xix.  26 ;  Isa,  xxxvii.  27 ;  Ps.  cxxix.  6.)  as  reviv^ 
by  dew,  (Deut.  xxxii.  2;  Prov.  xix.  12.)  and  by 
showers,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  6,  16. 

Mr.  Harmer  has  properly  referred  the  words  trans- 
lated the  king^a  "mourin^s,  in  Amos  vii.  1,  to  what 
should  have  been  the  king^s  feedings ;  agreeably  to 
the  extract  above  given  from  Mr.  Stuart  They  took 
place  probably  in  March.  The  same  idea  should  be 
attached  to  the  passage,  (Ps.  Ixxii.  6.)  "He  shall 
come  down  like  rain  on  the  mown  grass ;"  it  should 
be  "on  the  grass  that  has  been  fed  o^;"  The  targum 
here  is  remarkable,  "  gi*ass  eaten  down  by  locusts." 

Human  life  is  compared  to  grass,  (Ps.  xc.  5.)  ... 
"•^*  the  grass — tender  risings  of  grass — they  art 
changed:  in  the  day-dawn  it  flourishes ,  hxid  sprouts, 
proceeding  to  established  life  ; — towards  evening  it  it 
plucked  up,  and  is  dry.''''  So  Ps.  ciii.  15 ;  Isa.  xL  6. 
All  flesh  IS  tender  grass.  The  wicked  are  compared 
to  grass,  (Ps.  xcii.  7.)  not  of  the  weakly  but  of  the 
general  kind,  vegetables.  These  are  exquisitely 
beautiful  poetical  images. 

There  is  a  great  impropriety  in  our  version  of  Prov- 
erbs xxvii.  25.  "  The  hay  appeareth,  and  the  tender 
grass  showeth  itself,  and  herbs  of  the  mountains  are 
gathered."  Now,  certainly,  if  the  tender  ^ass  is  but 
just  beginning  to  show  itself,  the  hay,  which  is  grass 
cut  and  dried,  after  it  has  arrived  at  maturity,  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  associated  with  it ;  still  less  to  pre- 
cede it.  The  accurate  import  of  this  word  seems  to 
be  the  first  shoots,  the  rising  spires  of  grass.  [The 
passage,  therefore,  would  be  more  appropriately  ren- 
dered thus  :  "  The  grass  appeareth,  and  the  green  herb 
showeth  itself,  and  the  plants  of  the  mountains  are 
gathered."     R. 

Joel  says,  (ii.  22.)  "Fear  not,  ye  beasts  of  the  field, 
(that  the  earth  shall  be  totally  barren  after  the  locusts 
have  devoured  its  produce,)  because  the  pastures  of 
the  wilderness  do  spring ;"  do  put  forth  the  rudi- 
ments of  future  pasturage,  in  token  of  rapid  advance 
to  maturity.  See  also  Deut.  xxxii.  2,  "  As  the  small 
rain  on  the  first  shoots  of  the  grass."  In  like  man- 
ner in  Is.  XV.  6,  where  the  English  version  has  hay, 
it  should  be  grass,  thus :  "  The  waters  of  Nimrim 
shall  be  desolate  (i.  e.  dried  up) ;  so  that  the  grass 
withereth,  the  green  herb  faileth,  there  is  no  green 
thing." 

The  anxiety  of  Ahab  induced  him  to  send  all  over 
his  kingdom  to  discover  whether  the  brooks  afforded 
grass  enough  to  save  the  horses  alive.  It  seems  he 
hoped  for  the  possibility  of  finding  grass ;  i.  e.  not 
grass  left  from  a  former  growth,  but  fresh  tender 
shoots  of  grass  just  budding,  1  Kings  xviii.  5.  A 
beautiful  gradation  of  poetical  imagery  is  used  in  2 
Kings  xix.  26:  "Their  inhabitants  were  of  small 
power ;  they  were  dismayed  and  confounded ;  they 
were  as  the  tender  plant  of  the  field,  and  the  green 
herb ;  as  the  grass  on  the  house-tops,  and  as  com 
blasted  before  it  be  gi-own  up." 

Here,  as  in  several  places.  Scripture  refers  to  grass 
growing  on  the  house-tops,  but  which  comes  to 
nothing.  The  following  quotation  will  show  the  na» 
ture  of  this :  "  In  the  morning  the  master  of  the 
house  laid  in  a  stock  of  earth,  which  was  carried  up, 
and  spread  evenly  on  the  top  of  the  house,  which  U 
flat.  The  whole  roof  is  thus  formed  of  mere  earth| 
laid  on,  and  rolled  hard  and  flat.  On  the  top  of  every 
house  is  a  large  stone  roller,  for  the  purpose  ol 
hardening  and  flattening  this  layer  of  made  soil,  sc 
that  the  rain  may  not  penetrate  ;  but  upon   this  sur- 
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ftice,  as  n)ay  be  supposed,  grass  and  weeds  grow 
freely.  It  is  to  such  grass  that  the  psalmist  alludes, 
as  useless  and  bad."  (Jowett's  Christian  Researches 
in  Syria,  p.  89.) 

GRASSHOPPER.  It  appears  from  the  testimony 
of  Denon,  that  there  are  grasshoppers  in  Egypt;  for 
BO  we  understand  his  "locusts  which  do  no  damage  " 
— but  the  creature  intended  by  our  public  version, 
under  this  name,  is  certainly  a  kind  of  locust  See 
Locust. 

GREECE,  Heb.  |v,  the  same  as  'l<ov,  *iwvia,  Ionia. 
This  word,  in  Scripture,  often  comprehends  all  the 
countries  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Javan,  as 
well  in  Greece  as  in  Ionia  and  Asia  Minor.  After 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  the  Greeks 
tiecame  masters  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  countries 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  the  Jews  included  all  Gen- 
tiles under  the  name  of  Greeks.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, both  Greece  and  Greeks  are  called  Javan. 
Isaiah  says,  (Ixvi.  19.)  "  The  Lord  shall  send  his  am- 
bassadors to  Javan,  who  dwells  in  the  isles  afar  off*." 
Ezekiel,  (ch.  xxvii.  13,  19.)  that  Javan,  Tubal,  and 
Meshech  came  to  the  fairs  at  Tyre.  Daniel,  (xi.  2.) 
speaking  of  Xerxes,  says,  "  He  shall  stir  up  all 
against  the  realm  of  Javan."  Alexander  the  Great 
IS  described  by  the  same  prophet  as  "king  of  Javan," 
chap.  viii.  21 ;  x.  20.  Javan  was  a  son  of  Japheth, 
(Gen.  x.  2,  4.)  after  whom  that  part  of  Greece  called 
Ionia  was  named.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Hindoos 
call  the  Greeks  Yavanas,  which  is  the  ancient  He- 
brew appellation.  They  also  regard  them  with  a 
contempt  bordering  on  abhorrence.  They  are  sel- 
dom described  in  the  Hindoo  books,  but  as  molest- 
mg  other  people,  who  are  better  than  themselves. 

Greece,  in  its  largest  acceptation,  as  denoting  the 
countries  where  the  Greek  language  prevailed,  in- 
eluded  from  the  Scardian  mountains  north,  to  the 
Levant,  south  ;  and  from  the  Adriatic  sea  west,  to 
Asia  Minor  east.  Hence  it  is  used  by  Daniel  to 
denote  Macedonia ;  whereas,  we  read  in  Acts  xx.  2, 
that  Paul,  passing  through  Macedonia,  came  to 
Greece;  that  is,  Grecia  Proper.  In  ihis  more  re- 
stricted sense,  Macedonia  and  the  river  Strymon 
formed  the  northern  boundary  of  Greece.  The 
Greeks  were  called  Achaei,  or  Achivi,  from  Achfeus, 
son  of  Jupiter ;  hence  the  name  of  Achaia.  They 
were  also  named  Hellenes,  from  a  son  of  Deucalion. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  these  names  describe 
distinct  nations,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  The  name  lones  is  not  only  the  most 
ancient,  but  the  most  general. 

[The  Greek  name  of  Greece  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  ''EXXag,  Htllas.  The  name  Hellas  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  appropriated  to  a  sin- 
gle city  in  Thessaly,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  and  named  from  him- 
self It  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  region  of 
Thessaly,  then  to  Greece  exclusive  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  at  last  to  the  whole  of  Greece  including 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  extending  from  Macedonia  to 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  name  of  Greeks,rQuixoi, 
by  some  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  people  of 
that  name  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  a  part 
of  whom  migrated  to  Italy,  and  founded  the  colonies 
of  Magna  GrrBcia ;  others  suppose  the  name  to  have 
come  from  Fnaixog,  an  ancient  king  of  the  country. 
About  the  year  146  after  Christ,  the  Romans  under 
Mummius  conquered  Greece,  and  afterwards  divid- 
ed it  into  two  great  provinces,  viz.  Macedonia,  in- 
cluding Macedonia  Proper,  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and 
lUyricum ;  and  Achaia    including   all    the   country 


which  lies  south  of  the  former  province.  (See 
AcHA^A.)  In  Acts  XX.  2,  Greece  is  probably  to  be 
taken  in  its  widest  acceptation,  as  including  the 
whole  of  Greece  Proper  and  the  Peloponnesus.  This 
country  was  bounded  north  by  Macedonia  and  lUyr- 
icum, from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  mountains 
Acroceraunii  and  Cambunii ;  south  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  ;  east  by  the  iEgean  sea  ;  and  west  by  the 
Ionian  sea.  It  was  generally  known  under  the  three 
great  divisions  of  Peloponnesus,  Hellas,  and  Northern 
Greece. 

The  Peloponnesus,  more  anciently  called  Pelasgia, 
and  Argos,  and  now  the  Morea,  included  the  follow- 
ing countries,  viz.  Arcadia,  with  the  cities  Megalopo- 
lis, Tegaea,  Mantinea  ;  Laconia  v.  Laconica,  with  the 
cities  Sparta,  now  Misitra,  Epidaurus  Limera ;  MeS' 
senia,  with  the  cities  Messene,  Methone,  now  Modon ; 
Elis,  with  the  village  Olympia  and  the  city  Elis; 
Achaia,  more  anciently  called  ^gialea,  or  Ionia,  with 
its  twelve  cities,  including  the  minor  states  of  Sicyon 
and  Corinth ;  Argolis,  with  the  cities  Argos  and 
Troezene. 

The  division  of  Hellas,  which  now  constitutes  a 
great  part  of  Livadia,  included  the  following  states 
and  territories,  viz.  Attica,  with  the  city  Athenae,  now 
Atini,  or  Setines;  Megaris,  with  the  city  Megaro* 
BcRotia,  with  the  cities  Thebse,  Plataeae,  Leuctra 
Coronea,  Chaeronea,  Orchomenus  ;  Phocis,  with  the 
cities  Delphos,  Anticyra ;  Doris ;  Locris,  with  the 
towns  Thermopylae,  Naupactus,  now  Lepanto;  Mto 
lia,  with  the  cities  Calydon,  Chalcis,  Thermis ;  Acar- 
nania,  with  the  city  Actium,  now  Azio. 

The  remaining  division  of  jVbH/iem  Greece  includ 
ed  the  following  territories,  viz.  Thessaly,  more  an- 
ciently called  Pelasgia,  ^Emonia,  or  Hellas,  with  the 
cities  Larissa,  Larissa  Cremaste,  Phthia,  Magnesia, 
Methone,  Pharsalus ;  Epirus,  more  anciently  Dodo- 
nea,  now  Albania,  with  the  cities  Ambracia,  Nicopo- 
lis,  Apollonia,  Dyrrhachium,  or  Epidamnum. 

The  most  important  islands  which  belonged  to 
Greece  were  the  following,  viz,  Euhcsa,  now  Negro- 
pont,  with  the  cities  Chalcis,  Eretria,  Carystus; 
Crete,  now  Candia,  with  the  cities  Cnossus,  Gortyna, 
Minoa,  Cydonia  ;  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  i.  e. 
the  Cyclades,  including  Naxos,  Pares,  Delos,  and 
about  fifty  others ;  the  Sporades,  including  Samos, 
Patmos,  Rhodes,  etc.  the  islands  higher  up  the  JEge- 
an  sea,  as  Samothrace,  Lemnos,  Lesbos,  with  the  city 
Mitylene ;  and  the  Ionian  islands,  including  Cythe- 
rea,  now  Cerigo,  Zacynthus,  Cephalonia,  Ithica,  now 
Teaki,  Leucadia,  now  Santa  Maura,  Paxos,  Corcyra, 
now  Corfu.     *R. 

Scripture  refers  but  little  to  Greece,  till  the  time 
of  Alexander,  whose  conquests  extended  into  Asia, 
where  Greece  had  hitherto  been  of  no  importance. 
Yet  that  some  intercourse  was  maintained  with  these 
countries  from  Jerusalem,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
desire  of  Baasha  to  shut  up  all  communication  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  Joppa,  which  was  its  port,  by 
the  building  of  Ramah  ;  and  from  the  anxiety  of  Asa 
to  counteract  his  scheme,  1  Kings  xv.  2,  17.  Greece 
was  certainly  symbolized  by  a  goat  having  a  strong 
horn  between  his  eyes,  Dan.  viii.  5,  21. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Grecian  dynasties  in 
Asia,  Judea  could  not  but  be  considerably  affected 
by  them,  and  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  afford 
proofs  that  they  were.  The  Roman  power  super- 
seded the  Grecian  establishments,  but  left  traces  of 
Greek  language,  customs,  &c.  to  the  days  of  the 
Herods,  where  the  gospel  history  commences.  By 
the  activity  of  the  apostles,  and  especiallvof  PauUtlis 
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goipel  was  propagated  in  those  countries  which 
ased  the  Grecian  dialects ;  hence,  we  are  interested 
in  the  study  of  this  language,  and  of  the  peculiar 
manners  of  the  people  by  whom  it  was  spoken. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  Grecian  aisposition,  to 
combine  all  wisdom  in  themselves,  and  to  suppose  all 
others  in  darkness,  to  regard  their  own  institutions 
as  supremely  excellent,  while  they  were  enslaved  by 
superstition,  we  may  discern,  with  greater  evidence, 
the  propriety  of  the  cautions  addressed  to  some  of  tlie 
new  converts  to  Christianity  ;  of  the  reprimands  in- 
tended for  others;  of  the  exhortations  directed  to 
all ;  and  of  those  pathetic  entreaties  which  occasion- 
ally animate  the  apostohc  writings.  We  may  also 
safely  conclude,  that  many  hints  are  incidentally 
dropped,  many  expressions  used,  and  many  remarks 
made,  with  reference  to  local  phrases,  peculiarities, 
and  turnsof  thought ;  to  local  institutions,  and  exist- 
ing circumstances  and  opinions,  of  which  we  have 
but  a  slight  or  imperfect  knowledge. 

Many  flourishing  churches  were,  in  early  times, 
established  among  the  Greeks :  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  they,  for  a  long  time,  preserved  the 
apostolic  customs  with  considerable  care.  At  length, 
however,  opinions  fluctuated  considerably  on  points 
of  doctrine ;  schisms  and  heresies  divided  the 
church  ;  and  rancor,  violence,  and  even  persecution, 
followed  in  their  train.  To  check  these  evils,  coun- 
cils were  called,  and  various  creeds  composed.  The 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government  from  Rome  to 
Constantinople,  gave  a  preponderance  to  the  Grecian 
districts  of  the  empire,  and  the  ecclesiastical  deter- 
minations of  the  Greek  church  were  extensively 
received. 

The  Greek  is  the  original  language  of  almost  all 
the  books  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  the  sacred  au- 
thors have  followed  that  style  of  writing  which  was 
used  by  the  Hellenists,  or  Grecizing  Hebrews,  blend- 
ing idioms  and  turns  of  speech,  peculiar  to  the  Syriac 
■nd  Hebrew  languages,  very  different  from  the  clas- 
ncal  spirit  of  the  Greek  writers.  After  Alexander 
the  Great,  Greek  became  the  common  language  of 


almost  all  the  Eaat,  and  was  generally  used  in  com- 
merce. As  the  sacred  authors  had  principally  in 
view  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  then  scattered 
throughout  the  East,  it  was  natural  for  tliem  to  write 
to  them  in  Greek,  that  being  a  language  to  which 
they  were  of  necessity  accustomed.  [For  the  char- 
acter of  the  Greek  language  of  the  New  Testament, 
see  a  celebrated  essay  by  H.  Planck,  pubUshed  in  the 
Bibhcal  Repository,  vol.  i.  p.  638,  seq.  and  also 
Winer's  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament.  For  the 
prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  in  Palestine,  see 
an  essay  by  Hug,  in  the  Bibl.  Repos.  vol.  i.  p.  530, 
seq.    R. 

At  this  time,  many  Jews  had  two  names,  one 
Greek,  the  other  Hebrew  ;  others  Grecized  their  He- 
brew names:  of  Jesus  they  made  Jason  ;  of  Saului, 
Paulus ;  of  Simon,  or  Simeon,  Petros,  &c. 

GREEKS  were,  properly,  the  inhabitants  of 
Greece  ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  acceptation  of  the 
name  in  the  New  Testament.  It  seems  to  import, 
(1.)  Those  persons  of  Hebrew  descent  who,  being 
settled  in  cities  where  Greek  was  the  natural  lan- 
guage, spoke  this  language  rather  than  their  parental 
Hebrew.  They  are  called  Greeks,  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  Jews  who  spoke  Hebrew.  (2.)  Such 
persons  as  were  Greek  settlers  in  the  land  of  Israel, 
or  in  any  of  its  towns.  After  the  time  of  Alexander, 
these  aUens  were  numerous  in  some  places. 

It  seems  that  we  have,  in  Mark  vii.  26,  the  name  of 
Greek,  applied  not  to  a  native,  or  an  inhabitant  of 
Greece,  but  to  a  descendant  of  a  Greek  family  set- 
tled in  Syria.  We  read  that,  "  in  the  borders  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  a  woman  who  was  a  Greek,  a  Sy- 
rophenician  by  nation,"  addressed  our  Lord.  The 
evangelist  characterizes  her  as  a  Syrophenician,  to 
distinguish  her  from  the  Greeks  of  Europe.  In  the 
parallel  passage,  (Matt.  xv.21.)  she  is  called  a  woman 
of  Canaan,  and  the  history  is  said  to  pass  in  the 
coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

GUDGODAH,  a  station  of  the  Israehtes  in  the 
wilderness ;  (DeuL  x.  7.)  called  Hor-hagidgad,  Numb. 
xxxiii.  32. 
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HABAKKUK 

HABAKKUK,  one  of  the  minor  prophets.  Of 
his  life  we  have  no  account,  except  in  the  apocry- 
phal part  of  Daniel ;  (Dan.  xiv.  32,  seq.  in  the  Vul- 
gate ;)  according  to  which  he  must  have  hved  in  the 
last  years  of  the  exile,  in  the  palace  of  the  king  of 
Babylon.  This  legend,  however,  carries  with  it  its 
own  condenmation  ;  for  this  date  accords  in  no  de- 
pee  whatever  with  the  contents  of  the  book  of  Ha- 
bakkuk.  The  latter  necessarily  presupposes  the 
commencement  of  the  Chaldean  period ;  when  this 
people  began  to  wax  powerful,  and  to  become  dan- 
gerous to  the  Jewish  nation.  (See  ch.  i.  5,  seq.)  The 
actual  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state  by  the  Chalde- 
ans he  seems  not  to  have  experienced  ;  at  least  there 
is  no  allusion  to  it  in  his  prophecy.  We  may,  there- 
fore, best  regard  him  as  cotemporary  with  Jeremiah  ; 
but  rather  with  the  earlier  period  of  the  latter's  life. 

The  book  of  Habakkuk  consists  of  three  chapters, 
which  all  constitute  one  oracle  ;  or  at  least  may  prop- 
erly be  regarded  as  one.     They  contain  complaints 
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over  the  calamities  brought  upon  the  Jews  by  theChal- 
deans  ;  together  with  the  expression  of  strong  desiree 
and  hopes  that  these  savage  enemies  will  be  requited. 
The  costume  is  highly  poetical ;  the  train  of  thought 
something  like  the  following :  He  begins  with 
lamentations  over  the  cruelties  exercised  upon  the 
Jews,  and  then  describes  the  rude  and  warlike  Chal- 
deans, (see  that  article,)  and  awaits  an  answer  from 
God,  ch.  i.  The  answer  is,  that  deliverance  is  in- 
deed still  remote,  but  will  certainly  arrive  at  last,  ch. 
ii.  Upon  another  prayer  of  the  prophet,  there  fol- 
lows in  ch.  iii.  a  solemn  theophaniaj  where  God  ap- 
pears in  his  majesty  in  order  to  destroy  the  enemy 
and  set  free  the  Jewish  people. 

This  third  chapter  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  por- 
tions of  the  prophetical  writings ;  the  language  of  it 
rises  to  the  loftiest  flight  of  lyric  poetry.  On  the 
ground  of  this  portion  of  his  prophecy,  Habakkuk 
may  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  the  Hebrew  poets. 
He  is  not  entirely  original ;  for  this  chapter  contaim 
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in  imitation  of  earlier  writings ;  ( Judg.  v.  4 ;  Ps.  Ixviii. 
r,  seq.)  but  he  is  distinguished  for  the  purity  and  ele- 
nnce  of  his  diction,  and  the  fire  and  vivacity  of  his 
inriagery.     •R. 

HABERGEON,  [a  coat  of  mail ;  an  ancient  piece 
of  defensive  armor,  in  the  form  of  a  coat,  descending 
from  the  neck  to  the  middle,  and  formed  of  small  iron 
rings  or  mashes,  linked  into  each  other.  It  is  also 
written  haubert,  and  hauberk.  Our  translators  have 
used  this  word  (Ex.  xxviii.  32  ;  xxxix.  23. j  for  the 
Heb.  Nnnn,  tacharcL,  which  denotes  a  thick  quilted 
linen,  ^(ogr^^,  or  garment  furnished  above  with  a  coat 
of  mail.  In  other  passages,  habergeon  stands  for  the 
Heb.  pnL",  shirion,  a  coat  of  mail  in  general.  So  in 
Job  xli.  26.  [Heb.  18.1  for  n'>'-\Zfy  shiryah,  where  the 
context  seems  to  require  some  offensive  weapon,  as 
dart,  javelin.     R, 

HABITS.  Moses  forbids  women  and  men  to  in- 
terchange their  habits.  The  importance  of  these 
laws  will  be  apparent  if  we  consider  the  manners  of 
the  EasL  There  the  women  continue  secluded  in 
close  apartments,  to  which  men,  who  are  strangers, 
have  no  access.  Some  writers  believe,  that  the  pro- 
hibition principally  forbade  those  superstitious  cere- 
monies, which  accompanied  certain  heathen  festivals. 
In  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  Venus  and  Mars,  men  dis- 
guised themselves  like  women ;  in  the  first,  the 
men  put  on  women's  clothes ;  in  the  second,  the 
women  put  on  men's.  In  the  East,  the  men  sacri- 
ficed generally  to  the  moon  dressed  in  women's 
clothes,  and  the  women  sacrificed  to  that  deity 
dressed  in  men's  clothes;  because  this  planet  was 
adored  both  as  a  god  and  a  goddess;  and  was 
affirmed  to  be  of  bo^h  sexes.  This  interpretation  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  declaration  that  ".all  who 
do  so  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord." 

A  change  of  habit,  and  the  washing  of  the  clothes, 
were  enjoined  on  the  Jews,  to  prepare  them  for  ac- 
tions of  particular  purity.  Gen.  xxxv.  2 ;  Exod.  xix. 
10,  14. 

To  tear  the  clothes,  as  a  token  of  mourning,  is  a 
custom  frequently  noticed  in  the  sacred  writings. 
See  Mourning,  or  Burial,  Dead. 

The  strange  apparel  mentioned  in  Zeph.  i.  8,  may 
denote  habits  worn  by  the  Hebrews  in  imitation  of 
rtrangers ;  (or,  in  the  fashions  of  strangers ;)  who,  not 
content  with  the  stuffs  and  cloths,  the  colors  and 
dyes,  of  their  own  country,  must  seek  others  among 
strangers  in  Babylonia,  Chaldea,  Egypt,  Tyre,  &c. 
Some  believe  that  the  Hebrews  not  only  imitated  the 
worship  and  superstitions  of  idolaters,  but  also  wore 
their  habits  in  their  sacrilegious  ceremonies.  Others, 
by  "  strange  habits,"  suppose  those  to  be  meant,  which 
were  taken  in  pawn  from  the  poor  and  unfortunate, 
contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  the  law,  which  required 
that  they  should  be  returned  against  night,  Exod. 
xxii.  26,  27. 

The  habit  doum  to  the  foot,  or  that  trails  along  the 
ground,  (Wisdom  xviii.  24 ;  Ecclus.  xxvii.  8 ;  Rev.  i. 
13.)  signifies,  literally,  a  habit  or  garment  hanging 
down  to  the  feet ;  a  long,  trailing  habit,  used  on  days 
of  ceremony.  In  Wisdom,  it  denotes  the  high-priest's 
sacerdotal  mantle.  .  In  Ecclesiasticus,  a  habit  of  hon- 
or and  distinction,  allowed  only  to  persons  of  dignity. 
In  the  Revelation,  our  Saviour  appeared  to  John  in  a 
long  habit,  girt  with  a  golden  girdle.     See  Dress. 

HABOR,  Chabor,  Chaboras,  a  river  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, which  falls  into  the  Euphrates,  whither  part 
of  Israel  was  transplanted.  Ezekiel  addresses  his 
prophecies  from  the  river  Chebar,  or  Habor.  Our 
Urauslation  takes  Habor  for  a  city  situated  "  by  the 


river  of  Goz&n ;"  and  major  Rennell  says  there  it 
found  in  the  country  anciently  named  Media,  in  tlie 
remote  northern  quarter,  towards  the  Caspian  sea, 
and  Ghilan,  a  considerable  river  named  Ozan,  or 
Kizal-ozan.  There  is  also  found  a  city  named  Ab- 
har,  or  Habor,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Ozan ;  and 
it  has  the  reputation  of  being  exceedingly  ancient" 
(Herod,  p.  395,  396.)  This  is  probably  the  place 
mentioned  in  Scripture.     See  Gozan. 

HACHILAH,  a  mountain  about  ten  mi'es south  of 
Jericho,  where  David  concealed  himself  from  Saul, 

1  Sam.  xxiii.  19.  Jonathan  Maccabaeus  built  here 
the  castle  of  Massada. 

I.  HAD  AD,  son  of  Bedad,  succeeded  Hushan,  ai 
king  of  Edom,  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35.)  and  obtained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Midianites  in  Moab.  The  city  where 
he  reigned  was  named  Avith ;  but  its  situation  is  not 
known. 

II.  HAD  AD,  king  of  Syria,  reigned  at  Damascuf 
when  David  attacked  Hadadezer,  another  king  of 
Syria,  2  Sam.  viii.  Nicholas  of  Damascus  states  that 
Hadad  carried  succors  to  Hadadezer,  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates ;  where  David  defeated  them  both.     (See 

2  Sam.  viii.  5.) 

III.  HADAD,  son  to  the  king  of  Edom,  was  car- 
ried into  Egypt  by  his  father's  servants,  when  Joabu 

feneral  of  David's  troops,  extirpated  the  males  of 
idom.  Hadad,  who  was  then  a  child,  had  a  house 
and  lands  given  to  him  by  the  king  of  Egypt,  who 
married  him  to  the  sister  of  Tahpenes  his  queen. 
Hadad,  being  informed  that  David  and  Joab  were 
dead,  returned  into  his  own  country,  where  he  raised 
disturbances  against  Solomon,  1  Kings  xi.  17. 

IV.  HADAD,  son  of  Baal-hanan,  king  of  Edom. 
He  reigned  in  the  city  Pai,  and  after  his  death, 
Edom  was  governed  by  dukes  or  princes,  1  Chron. 
i.  51,  &c. 

The  name  of  Hadad  was  long  common  to  the 
kings  of  Syria. 

HADADEZER,  king  of  Zobah,  a  country  which 
extended  from  Libaiius  to  the  Orontes.  David  de- 
feated Hadadezer,  and  took  700  horse  and  20,000 
foot,  2  Sam.  viii.  3.  ante  A.  D.  1044.  Seven  yearn 
afterwards,  the  king  of  the  Ammonites  dying,  David 
sent  ambassadors  to  Hanun  his  son,  with  compli- 
ments of  condolence.  The  young  prince  affronted 
his  ambassadors,  and  called  the  neighboring  princes 
to  his  assistance,  particularly  Hadadezer ;  who,  not 
daring  to  declare  openly  against  David,  sent  private- 
ly into  Mesopotamia,  and  there  hired  troops  for  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites.  These  auxiliary  forces,  is 
all  probability,  came  after  the  battle  had  been  won  by 
Joab,  2  Sam.  x.  6,  seq. 

HADAD-RIMMON,  a  place  in  the  valley  of  Me- 
giddo,  Zech.  xii.  11. 

HADAR,  son  and  successor  of  Achbor,  king  of 
Edom,  reigned  in  the  city  Pai,  Gen.  xxxvi.  39. 

HADASHAH,  or  Chadassa,  a  town  in  Judah, 
(Josh.  XV.  37.)  which  Eusebiussays  lay  near  Taphn» 

HADASSAH,  see  Esther. 

HADES,  see  Hell. 

HADID,  or  Chadid,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  (Ezra  iL 
33 ;  Nehem.  vii.  37.)  probably  the  Adita  or  Adiada  of 
Josephus,  and  of  1  Mac.  xii.  38,  xiii.  3,  in  Sephela, 
or  in  the  plain  of  Judah.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
speak  of  two  cities  called  Aditha,  or  Adi ;  one  near 
Gaza,  the  other  near  Diospolis,  or  Lydda.  But  this 
carries  us  too  far  from  Benjamin. 

HADRACH,  or  Adra,  a  city  mentioned  by  Zech- 
ariah,  (ix.  1.)  who  denounced  dreadful  threateninpi 
against  it.     Ptolemy  notices  a  city  called  Adra,  id 
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lat.  68  |,  long.  32^.  It  could  not  be  far  from 
Damascus ;  for  Zechariah  calls  Damascus  the  bul- 
wark, defence,  and  confidence  of  Hadrach. 

HAGAR,  an  Egyptian  servant  belonging  to  Sarah, 
who,  being  barren,  gave  her  to  Abraham  for  a  wife, 
that  by  her,  as  a  substitute,  she  might  have  children. 
Sarah  having  used  her  harshly,  Hagar  fled  from  the 
dwelling  of  Abraham  ;  but  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  find- 
ing her  in  the  wilderness,  commanded  her  to  return. 
She  obeyed  his  voice,  submitted  to  Sarah,  and  was 
delivered  of  a  son,  whom  she  named  Ishmael.  Four- 
teen years  after  this,  Sarah  gave  birth  to  Isaac. 
When  the  child  was  weaned,  Ishmael,  who  was  then 
seventeen  years  of  age,  was  observed  by  Sarah  to  be 
teasing  him ;  in  consequence  of  which  she  urged 
Abraham  to  expel  Hagar  and  her  son.  Abraham  was 
freatly  afflicted  at  this  proposal ;  but  the  Lord  com- 
manded him  to  comply  with  Sarah's  request.  Ris- 
ing early  in  the  morning,  therefore,  Abraham  took 
bread  and  a  bottle  of  water,  and  sent  away  Hagar, 
with  her  son.  The  afflicted  woman  intended  to  re- 
turn into  Egypt,  but  lost  her  way,  and  wandered  in 
the  wilderness  of  Beer-sheba.  The  water  in  her 
bottle  failing,  she  left  Ishmael  under  one  of  the  trees 
in  the  wilderness,  and,  going  a  small  distance  from 
him,  sat  down,  saying,  "  I  will  not  see  him  die ;"  and 
lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept.  The  angel  of  the 
Lord,  however,  comforted  her,  and  showed  her  a  well 
of  water.  She  retired  to  the  wilderness  of  Paran, 
where  she  settled.  Ishmael  became  very  expert  at 
the  bow ;  and  his  mother  married  him  to  an  Egyp- 
tian woman.  We  know  not  when  Hagar  died. 
The  Mussulmans  and  Arabians,  who  are  descended 
fix)m  Ishmael,  speak  highly  in  her  commendation. 
They  call  her  "  Mother  Hagar,"  and  maintain  that 
•he  was  Abraham's  lawful  wife  ;  the  mother  of  Ish- 
mael, his  eldest  son,  who  as  such  possessed  Arabia, 
which  very  much  exceeds,  in  their  estimation,  both 
in  extent  and  riches,  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  was 
fiveii  to  his  younger  son  Isaac. 

flagar,  according  to  Paul,  may  symbolize  the  syn- 
agogue, which  produces  only  slaves — the  oflTspring 
alwaya  following  the  condition  of  the  mother.  Gal. 
IT.  24. 

HAGARENES,  the  descendants  of  Ishmael: 
called  also  Ishmaelites  and  Saracens,  or  Arabians, 
from  their  country.  The  name  Saracens  is  not  de- 
rived, as  some  have  thought,  from  Sarah,  Abraham's 
wife,  but  from  Sahara,  the  desert ;  Saracens,  "  in- 
habitants of  the  desert." 

HAGGAI,  the  tenth  of  the  minor  prophets,  was 
probably  born  at  Babylon,  whence  he  accompanied 
Zcrubbabel.  The  captives  immediately  after  their 
return  to  Judea  began  with  ardor  to  rebuild  the 
temple  ;  but  the  work  was  suspended  fourteen  years, 
till  after  the  death  of  Cambyses.  Darius  Hystaspes 
•ucceeding  to  the  empire,  Haggai  was  excited  by 
God  to  exhort  Zerubbabel,  prince  of  Judah,  and  the 
high-priest  Joshua,  son  of  Josedeck,  to  resume  the 
work  of  the  temple,  which  nad  been  so  long  inter- 
rupted, {ante  A.  D.  521.)  The  remonstrances  of  the 
prophet  had  their  eff*ect,  and  in  the  second  year  of 
Darius,  and  the  sixteenth  year  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  they  resumed  this  work.  Hag.  i.  14 ;  ii.  1. 
The  Lord  commanded  Haggai  to  tell  the  people, 
that  if  any  one  recollected  the  temple  of  Solomon, 
and  did  not  think  this  to  be  so  beautiful  and  magnif- 
icent as  that  structure  was,  he  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged ;  because  Grod  would  render  the  new  tem- 
ple much  more  august  and  venerable  than  the  for- 
mer had  ever  been ;  not   in  embellishments  of  gold 


or  silver,  but  by  the  presence  of  the  Messiah,  the  de- 
sire of  all  nations,  and  by  the  glory  which  his  coming 
would  add  to  it 

We  know  nothing  of  Haggai's  death.  Epiphani- 
us  asserts,  that  he  was  buried  at  Jerusalem  among 
the  priests ;  which  might  induce  us  to  believe  that 
he  was  of  Aaron's  family :  but  Haggai  says  nothing 
of  himself  to  favor  this  opinicm. 

HAGGITH,  David's  fifth  wife,  mother  of  Adoni- 
jah,  2  Sam.  iii.  4. 

HAGIOGRAPHA.  The  Hebrews  distinguish 
the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  into  three 
classes;  (1.)  the  Law ;  (2.)  the  Prophets;  (3.)  the 
Hagiographa,  or  Chethubim.     See  Bible,  p.  170. 

HAHIROTH,  whence  Pi-hahiroth,  as  it  is  called 
in  Exod.  xiv.  2,  9,  but  simply  Hahiroth,  in  Numbers 
xxxiii.  8.     See  Exodus,  p.  401. 

HAI,  or  Ai,  or  Aijah,  a  city  near  Bethel,  west 
The  LXX  call  it  Agai ;  Josephus,  Aina ;  others, 
Aiath.     See  Ai. 

HAIL !  a  salutation,  importing  a  wish  for  the 
welfare  of  the  person  addressed.  It  is  now^  seldom 
used  among  us ;  but  was  customary  among  our  Sax- 
on ancestors,  and  imported  as  much  as  "joy  to  you ;" 
or  "  health  to  you  ;"  including  in  the  term  health  ail 
kinds  of  prosperity. 

HAIL-Stones  are  congealed  drops  of  rain,  form- 
ed into  ice  by  the  power  of  cold  in  the  upper  re- 
gions of  the  atmosphere.  Hail  was  among  the 
plagues  of  Egypt ;  (Exod.  ix.  24.)  and  that  hail, 
though  uncommon,  is  not  absolutely  unknown  in 
Egypt,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Volney,  who  men- 
tions a  hail-storm,  which  he  saw  crossing  over  mount 
Sinai  into  that  country,  some  of  whose  frozen  stones 
he  gathered  ;  "  and  so,"  he  says,  "  I  drank  iced  water 
in  Egypt."  Hail  was  also  the  means  made  use  of 
by  God,  for  defeating  an  army  of  the  kings  of  Canaan, 
Josh.  x.  11.  God's  judgments  are  likened  to  a  hail- 
storm, in  Isaiah  xxviii.  2.  But  the  most  tremendous 
hail  mentioned  in  Scripture,  or  in  any  writer,  is  that 
alluded  to  in  Rev.  xvi.  21 ;  "  Every  stone  about  the 
weight  of  a  talent."  (The  Jewish  talent  was  about  125 
Ibs.J  How^  strong  is  this  description !  In  comparison 
witn  it  all  accounts  of  hail-stones  and  hail-storms 
are  diminutive.  We  have,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  mention  of  hail  as  large  as  pullets' 
eggs,  and  in  America,  hail-stones  sometimes  fall  of 
several  pounds  weight :  but  what  is  this  to  the  weight 
of  a  talent ! 

HAIR.  The  law  enjoined  nothing  respecting  the 
mode  of  wearing  the  hair.  The  priests  had  theirs 
cut,  it  is  said,  every  fortnight,  while  in  waiting  at  the 
temple.  They  were  forbidden  to  cut  their  hair  in 
honor  of  the  dead ;  that  is,  of  Adonis ;  though,  on 
other  occasions  of  mourning,  they  cut  it  without 
scruple.  "  Ye  shall  not  round  the  comers  of  your 
heads ;"  in  imitation  of  the  Arabians,  Ammonites, 
Moabites,  and  the  Edomites ;  of  the  people  of  De- 
dan,  Tema,  and  Buz ;  who  did  this,  as  it  is  said,  in 
imitation  of  Bacchus.  The  LXX  translate,  "  Ye 
shall  not  make  sisoc  of  the  hair  of  your  head;" 
the  Hebrew  word  sisoc  imports  a  lock  of  hair  of- 
fered to  Saturn.  Lucian  is  an  evidence,  that  the 
Syrians  offered  their  hair  to  their  gods ;  and  it  is 
well  known  to  have  been  common  among  other 
people. 

It  was  usual  with  the  heathen  to  make  vows,  that 
they  would  suffer  their  hair  (or  their  beards)  to  ^w, 
till  they  had  accomplished  certain  things.  Civilii, 
having  taken  arms  against  the  Romans,  vowed  never 
to  cut  his  hair,  which  was  of  a  red  color,  and  whiclv 
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•ut  of  mere  artifice,  he  wore  lonff,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Grermans,  till  he  had  defeated  the  legions. 
(Tacitua,  Hist  lib.  iv.)  This  has  some  relation  to 
the  law  of  the  Nazarites,  who  were  never  to  have 
their  hair  cut,  Numb.  vi.  5,  9. 

When  a  man  was  suspected  of  having  a  leprosy, 
inspection  was  carefully  made,  whether  the  color  of 
his  hair  were  changed,  or  if  it  fell ;  this  being  one  in- 
dication of  the  disease.  When  he  was  healed,  he 
washed  his  body  and  his  clothes,  cut  off  the  hair  of 
his  I  lead,  and  of  his  whole  body,  and  presented  his 
ofTering  at  the  door  of  tlie  tabernacle.  Lev.  xiii.  4, 10, 
31,  32,  &LC.  But  he  did  not  enter  into  the  camp  till 
eight  days  afler,  again  cutting  away  all  the  hair  off 
his  body,  in  demonstration  of  his  desire  not  to  leave 
any  place  where  the  least  pollution  might  remain 
undiscovered,  and  uncleansed,  Lev.  xiv.  8,  9  The 
Lcvites,  oti  the  day  of  their  consecration  to  God's 
■ervice,  sha«ved  their  whole  bodies. 

Black  liau*  was  thought  to  be  the  most  beautiful, 
Cant  V.  11.  This  was  also  the  taste  of  the  Romans; 
at  least,  in  the  days  of  Horace. 

Plucking  off  the  hair  was  a  species  of  punishment 
See  Punishment. 

HALAH,  a  city  or  country  of  Media,  to  which  the 
kings  of  Assyria  transplanted  the  ten  tribes.  It  is 
mentioned  with  Habor ;  {2  Kings  xvii.  6.)  which 
shows  it  to  have  been  on  the  river  Gozan.  Hyde 
supposes  it  to  be  Hoi  wan ;  Bochart  thinks  it  to  be 
Calachene  in  Media.  [Gesenius  and  Rosenmliller 
incline  to  the  opinion  of  Hyde,  and  suppose  it  to  be 
the  same  as  Calah,  which  see.     R. 

HALHUL,  a  city  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  58.)  thought 
to  be  near  Hebron. 

HALl,  Cali,  or  Chali,  a  city  of  Phcenicia,  in 
Asher,  Josh.  xix.  25. 

HALLELUJ^AH,  see  Alleluia. 

To  HALLOW.  (See  Sanctification,  Holt.) 
7\)  hallow^  is  to  render  sacred,  set  apart,  consecrate. 
The  English  word  is  from  the  Saxon,  and  is  properly 
to  make  holy  ;  hence  hallowed  persons,  thmgs,  places, 
rites,  &c. ;  hence,  also,  the  name,  power,  dignity  of 
God,  is  hallowed  ;  that  is,  reverenced  as  holy. 

HALT,  to  go  lame  on  the  feet  or  legs.  Many 
persons  who  were  halt  were  cured  by  our  Lord. 
To  halt  between  two  opinions,  (1  Kings  xviii.  21.) 
should,  perhaps,  be  to  stagger  from  one  to  the  other, 
repeatedly ;  but  some  say,  it  is  an  allusion  to  birds, 
who  ho[)  from  spray  to  spray,  forwards  and  back- 
wards : — as  the  contrary  influence  of  supposed  con- 
victions, vibrated  the  mind  in  alternate  affirmation 
and  doubtfulness. 

HAM,  or  Cham,  burnt,  swarthy,  black;  the  young- 
•st  son  of  Noah.  One  day  when  Noah  had  drank 
wine.  Ham  perceived  his  parent  lying  in  his  tent 
with  his  person  exposed,  which  he  ridiculed.  No- 
ah, when  he  awoke  and  was  informed  of  his  sin, 
said,  "  Cursed  be  Canaan  ;  a  servant  of  servants  shall 
he  be  to  his  brethren."  Ham  was  father  of  Cush, 
Misraim,  Phut,  and  Canaan.  It  is  believed  that  he 
had  Afi-ica  for  his  inheritance ;  and  that  he  peopled 
it ;  but  he  dwelt  in  Egypt  (See  Egypt.)  Africa  is 
called  "the  land  of  Ham"  in  several  places  of  the 
Psalms. 

Many  writers  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  pos- 
terity of  Ham  suggested  the  design,  and  formed  the 
presumptuous  project,  of  building  the  tower  of  Ba- 
beL     But  this  is  without  proofe. 

"  In  the  Rozit  ul  Suffa  it  is  written,  that  God  be- 
•towed  on  Ham  nine  sons — Hind,  Sind,  Zenj,  Nuba, 
Kanaan,    Kush,   Kopt,   Berber,   and    Hebesh ;  and 


their  children  having  increased  to  an  immense  mul 
titude,  God  caused  each   tribe  to  speak  a  difierent 
language;    wherefore  they  separated,    and  each  of 
them  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  their  own  lands." 
(Asiatic  Miscel.  p.  148.  4to.)      Most  of  these  nations  | 
may  be  traced  with  tolerable  certainty. 

Hind  must  be  the  origin  of  the  Hindoos.  \ 

Sindy  the  origin  of  the  nations  bordering  on  the 
Indus. 

Zeniy  may  we  place  in  Zanguebar  in  Afi-ica,  East  ? 

JVuha,  father  of  the  Nubians,  more  central  in 
Africa. 

Kanaan,  and  Kush,  the  same  as  are  well  known 
from  Scripture. 

Kopt,  the  Egyptians ;  who,  it  appears,  did  not  re- 
ceive name  from  any  town  called  Coptos,  as  the 
learned  have  usually  said,  but  from  a  father  of  this 
name,  after  whom  such  a  town  might  be  called. 

Berber,  whence  the  Barabari,  beyond  Nubia,  and, 
remotely,  Barbary. 

Hebesh,  Abyssinia :  its  present  name  among  the 
Turks  and  Arabs  is  Habesh. 

We  find,  then,  that  Hind,  Sind,  and  Kanaan,  with 
more  or  less  of  Kush,  remained  in  Asia,  notwith- 
standing Africa  was  the  allotted  portion  of  Ham. 
With  this  agrees,  in  part,  the  tradition  of  the  Brah- 
mins, who  acknowledge  that  they  are  not  originally 
of  India,  but  came  into  India  through  the  pass  of  Her- 
idwar,  or  Hardwar.  This  also  contributes  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  Hamite  kingdoms,  and  powerful 
kingdoms,  too,  in  western  Asia.  But  the  reader  wiU 
recollect,  in  perfect  coincidence  with  this  observation, 
that  "  God  caused  each  tribe  to  speak  a  different  lan- 
guage ;  wherefore  they  separated."  This  restricts 
the  interference  of  Deity  in  the  confusion  of  tongues 
to  the  sons  of  Ham ;  which  certainly  accords  with 
the  true  import  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  that  event : 
not — all  mankind  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but — all 
the  tribes  connected  with  Shinar,  and  its  population. 

HA  MAN,  son  of  Hammedatha  the  Amalekite,  of 
the  race  of  Agag ;  or,  according  to  other  copies,  of 
Hamadath  the  Bugsean  or  Gogaean ;  that  is,  of  the 
race  of  Gog,  or  it  may  be  read,  Haman  the  son  of 
Hamadath,  which  Haman  was  Bagua  or  Bagoas, 
eunuch  or  officer  to  the  king  of  Persia.  We  have 
no  proof  of  Haman's  being  an  Amalekite ;  but  Es- 
tluer  iii.  1.  reads,  of  the  race  of  Agag.  In  the  apoc- 
ryphal Greek,  (chap.  ix.  24.)  and  the  Latin,  (chap, 
xvi.  6.)  he  is  called  a  Macedonian.  Ahasuerus,  hav- 
ing taken  him  into  favor,  promoted  him  above  aU 
the  princes  of  his  court,  who  bent  the  knee  to  him 
when  he  entered  the  palace.  This  Mordecai  the 
Jew  declined,  for  which  slight,  Haman  plotted  the 
extirpation  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation ;  which  was 
providentially  prevented.  He  was  hanged  on  a  gib- 
bet fifty  cubits  high,  which  he  had  prepared  for 
Mordecai ;  his  house  was  given  to  queen  Esther,  and 
his  employments  to  Mordecai.  His  ten  sons  were 
also  executed.     See  Esther. 

There  is  something  so  entirely  different  from  the 
customs  of  European  civilization,  in  Haman's  pro- 
posed destruction  of  the  Jewish  people,  (Esther, 
chap,  iii.)  that  the  mind  of  the  reader,  when  perus- 
ing it,  is  alarmed  into  hesitation,  if  not  into  incredu- 
lity. And,  indeed,  it  seems  barely  credible  that  a  kuif 
should  endure  a  massacre  of  so  great  a  proportion  o? 
his  subjects — a  whole  nation  cut  off  at  a  stroke! 
However,  that  such  a  proposal  might  be  made,  is 
attested  by  a  similar  proposal  made  m  later  times, 
which  narrowly  esrapfd  witnessing  a  catastrophe  oi 
the  same  natur(\     M.  De  Peysonnel,    in  delineating 
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the  character  of  the  celebrated  Hassan  Pacha,  (who, 
in  the  war  of  1770,  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  be- 
come eminent  a^  a  seaiiian,|  says  of  him,  "  He  pre- 
ierved  the  Greeks,  when  it  was  deUberated  in  the 
eouncU  [of  the  grand  signior]  to  exterminate  them 
entirely,  as  a  punishment  for  their  defection,  and  to 
prevent  their  future  rebellion :  he  obtained  for  them 
a  general   amnesty,  which  he  took  care   should   be 

faithfully  observed,  and  this brought  back  a 

freat  number  of  emigrants,  and  prevented  the  total 
desertion  of  that  numerous  class  of  subjects,  which 
tn  unseasonable  rigor  would  have  occasioned,  and 
•rhich  must  have  depopulated  the  provinces,  render- 
ed a  great  part  of  the  country  uncultivated,  and  de- 
prived the  fleet  of  a  nursery  of  sailors."  (Remarks  of 
baron  du  Tott,  page  90.)  Political  evils  these,  which, 
nevertheless,  would  not  have  preserved  the  Greeks, 
without  the  personal  influence  of  the  admiral ; — as 
the  consideration  of  similar  evils  could  not  restrain 
the  anger  of  Haman,  and  the  misled  confidential  ca- 
price of  Ahasuer  us.  This  account  has  subsequently 
been  confirmed  by  Mr.  Elton,  of  Smyrna. 

HAMATH,  a  celebrated  city  of  Syria.  [Hamath, 
together  with  Jerusalem  and  Damascus,  belongs  to 
the  few  places  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  which  have 
retained  a  certain  degree  of  importance  from  the 
rery  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time.  The  name  oc- 
curs in  Gen.  x.  18,  as  the  seat  of  a  Canaanitish  tribe ; 
and  it  is  often  mentioned  as  the  northern  limit  of 
Canaan  in  its  widest  extent.  Num.  xiii.  21 ;  Josh, 
xiii.  5 ;  Judg.  iii.  3.  In  David's  time,  Toi,  king  of 
Hamath,  was  his  ally,  2  Sam.  viii.  9,  10.  The  As- 
syrians became  masters  of  this  city  and  the  neigh- 
borhood about  753  B.  C.  2  Kings  xvii.  24 ;  Is.  x. 
8,  seq.  Under  the  Syro-Macedonian  dynasty,  the  city 
was  called  Epiphania.  (Theodoret  on  Zech.  ix.  1. 
Jerome,  Qusest  in  G«n.  x.  15.  Comm.  on  Ezek. 
xlvii.  15.  Rosenm.  Bib.  Geogr.  I.  ii.  313.)  The  na- 
tives, however,  continued  to  use  the  ancient  name ; 
which  became  current  again  in  the  middle  ages.  At 
this  period  it  was  the  residence  of  the  celebrated 
Arabian  prince  and  writer  Abulfeda. 

Burckhardt  describes  Hamath  as  "  situated  on  both 
■ides  of  the  Orontes  ;  a  part  of  it  is  built  on  the  de- 
cUvity  of  a  hill,  and  a  part  in  the  plain.  The  town 
is  of  considerable  extent,  and  must  contain  at  least 
30,000  inhabitants.  There  are  four  bridges  over  the 
Orontes  in  the  town.  The  river  supplies  the  upper 
town  with  water,  by  means  of  buckets  fixed  to  high 
wheels,  which  empty  themselves  into  stone  canals, 
iupported  by  lofty  arches  on  a  level  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  town.  There  are  about  a  dozen  of  the 
wheels ;  the  largest  of  them  is  at  least  seventy  feet 
in  diameter.  The  town,  for  the  most  part,  is  well 
built,  although  the  walls  of  the  dwellings,  a  few  pal- 
aces excepted,  are  of  mud ;  but  their  interior  makes 
amends  for  the  roughness  of  their  external  appear- 
ance. The  principal  trade  of  Hamath  is  with  the 
Arabs,  who  buy  here  their  tent  furniture  and  clothes. 
The  government  of  Hamath  comprises  about  one 
.lundred  and  twenty  inhabited  villages,  and  seventy 
or  eighty  which  have  been  abandoned.  The  west- 
em  part  of  its  territory  is  the  granary  of  northern 
Syria ;  though  the  harvest  never  yields  more  than 
ten  for  one,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  immense 
numbers  of  mice,  which  sometimes  wholly  destroy 
the  crops."  (Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  147.)  Abulfeda 
also  describes  this  city  ;  and  does  not  forget  the  men- 
tion of  it  in  Scripture,  nor  its  many  water  wheels. 

Others   have  supposed  that  Hamath  was  the  city 
Gmeasa,  also  situated  on  the  Orontes  farther  south.  R. 


HAMMON,  a  city  of  Asher,  Josh.  xix.  38.  Alw 
another  in  Naphtali,  1  Chron.  vL  76. 

HAMMOTH-DOR,  a  city  of  the  Levites,  ia 
Naphtali,  ceded  to  the  family  of  Gershom,  Josh. 
xxi.  32. 

HAMONAH,  a  city  where  Ezekiel  (xxxix.  16. 
foretold  the  burial  of  Gog  and  his  people  would  be. 
We  know  not  any  tovm  of  this  name  in  Palestine. 
Hamonah  signifies  multitude;  and  tlie  prophet  in- 
tended to  show,  that  the  slaughter  of  Gog's  people 
would  be  so  great,  that  the  place  of  their  burial  might 
be  called  Multitude. 

HAMOR,  prince  of  Shechem ;  father  of  young 
Shechem,  who  ravished  Dinah,  the  daughter  of  Ja- 
cob, Gen.  xxxiv.  (See  Dinah,  and  Shechem.)  Ja- 
cob, returning  from  Mesopotamia,  set  up  his  tents  at 
Shechem,  and  bought  of  Hamor,  for  the  price  of  a 
hundred  kesitahs,  or  pieces  of  silver,  (about  $200,) 
that  part  of  the  field  where  he  had  pitched  his  tents, 
Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  seq.  The  bones  of  Joseph  were  af- 
terwards buried  there.  Josh.  xxiv.  32. 

HAMUTAL,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  of  Libnah, 
wife  of  king  Josiah,  and  mother  of  Jehoahaz  and 
Zedekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  2  Kings  xxiii.  31. 

HANAMEEL,  son  of  Shallum,  a  kinsman  of 
Jeremiah's,  who  sold  the  prophet  a  field  at  Ana- 
thoth,  Jer.  xxxii.  7,  &c. 

HANANEEL,  an  Israelite  who  gave  name  to  one 
of  the  towers  of  Jerusalem,  Neh.  iii.  1 ;  xii.  39 ;  Jer. 
xxxi.  38  ;  Zech.  xiv.  10. 

I.  HANANI,  the  father  of  the  prophet  Jehu,  1 
Kings  xvi.  7. 

II.  HANANI,  a  prophet,  who  came  to  Asa,  king 
of  Judah,  and  said,  "Because  thou  hast  put  thy 
trust  in  the  king  of  Syria,  and  not  in  the  Lord,  the 
army  of  the  king  of  Syria  is  escaped  out  of  thine 
hands,"  2  Chron.  xvi.  7.  We  know  not  on  what  oc- 
casion the  prophet  spake  thus  ;  but  Asa  ordered  him 
to  be  seized  and  imprisoned.  Some  suppose  him  to 
have  been  father  to  the  prophet  Jehu ;  out  this  does 
not  appear  from  Scripture.  Jehu  prophesied  in  Is- 
rael ;  Hanani  in  Judah.  Jehu  was  put  to  death  by 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  who  died  A.  M.  3075 ;  but 
Hanani  reproved  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  who  reigned 
fi-om  A.  M.  3049  to  3090. 

I.  HANANIAH,  one  of  the  three  young  men  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  and  of  the  royal  family,  who,  be- 
ing carried  captive  to  Babylon,  were  selected  for  i»- 
struction  in  the  sciences  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  tA 
wait  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  palace.  His  name  wa*« 
changed  to  Shadrach  ;  and  he  became  celebrated  for 
his  refusal  to  worship  the  golden  image  set  up  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Dan.  i.  11 ;  iii.  4. 

II.  HANANIAH,  son  of  Azur,  (Jer.  xxviiL  1.)  a 
false   prophet   of   Gibeon,    who,   coming   to  Jem 
salem   in   the   founh    year   of  Zedekiah,   kmg    of 
Judah,  (A.    M.   3409,)    tbretoid    to   Jeremiah    and 
all  the  people,  that  within  two  years  all   the   ves 
sels  of   the    Lord's    house,   that  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,   had   carried    to  Babylon,  would 
be     restored.      At   the    same  time    Hananiah  laid 
hold  of  the  chains  (or  yokes)  which  Jeremiah  wore 
about  his  neck,  as  emblems  of  the  future  captivity  of 
Judah,  and,  breaking   them,   said,   "  Thus   saith  the 
Lord,  even  so  in  two  years'  time   will  I  break   the 
yoke  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon."     Jere 
miah  answered,   "Thou  hast  broken  the  yokes  of 
wood,  but  thou  shalt  make  for  them  yokes  of  iron 
thou  shalt  die  this   year,  because  thou  hast  taughf 
rebellion  against  the  Lord."     He  did  so. 

HAND   sometimes  denotes  the  power  and  ren 
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g<!?nce  of  God.  •'Th^  hand  of  ttie  Lord  was  heftvy 
pivthem  of  AsKdod,"  after  they  had  taken  the  ark,  1 
Sam.  y.  6,  7*  ;"  Hand  "  is  also  used  for  parts,  times, 
ortiegrees.  Daniel 4ind  his  companions  were  ten 
7tandt  (m-v  ^/>i>)  wiser  than  all  the  magi  and  di- 
viners of  Babylon,  i.  e.  t^n  times,  Dsn.i.  20.  To 
pour  water  on  any  one^s  hands  signifies  to  serve  him, 
2  Kings  iii.  11.  (See  Washing,  and  Baptism.)  To 
wash  one's  hands  denotes  innocence,  Matt,  xxvii. 
/24.  'The  righteous  washes  his  hands  with  the  inno- 
cent, (Ps.  xxvi.  6.)  in  token*of  ionocency.  To  kiss 
one's  hand,  is  an  act  of  adoration,  1  Kings  k'di.  18  ; 
Job  xxxi.  27.  (See  Kiss.)  To  JiU  one's  h^xnds^  to 
take  possession  of  Uie  priesthood,  to  perform  the 
fimctions  of  that  ofilce ;  because  in  this  ceremony, 
those  parts  of  the  victim  which  were  to  b«*  offered, 
were' put  into  the  hand  of  the  new-made  Driest,  Judg. 
xvil.  5,  12 ;  Lev.  xvi.  39 ;  1  Kings  xiii.  3&.  To  lean 
upon  any  one's  hand  is  a  mark  of  familiarity  and  su- 
periority. The  king  of  Israel  had  a  confidant  upon 
whom  he  thus  leaned,  2  Kings  vii.  17.  The  king  of 
Syria  leaned  on  the  hand  or  arm  of  Naaman,  when 
he  went  up  to  the  temple  of  Kimmon,  2  Kings  v.  18. 
To  stretch  out  the  hand  signifies  (1)  to  chastise,  to  ex- 
ercise severity,  or  justice,  Ps.  Iv.  11.  God  deliver- 
ed his  people  out  of  Egypt  with  a  stretched-out 
hand,  and  an  arm  lifted  up :  by  great  power,  by  per- 
forming many  wondei-j?,  and  inflicting  many  ch/is- 
tisements  GIT  the  Egyptians,  "  The  hand  of  God  is 
still  stretched  out ;"  he  is  still  ready  ^o  strike,  Isa.  v. 
25 ;  ix.  12,  17. — (3)  Mercy :  "  I  have  stretched  out 
mine  hand  [entreated!  all  the  day  long,"  townrds  on 
ungrateful  and  rebellioiis  people,  Isa.  Ixv.  2.  "I 
have  called,"  says  the  wise  man,  "  and  ye  have  re- 
fused :  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand,  ami  no  man  re- 
garded," Prov.  i.  24. 

Joining  of  haiids,  or  placing  one's  hand  in  that  of 
another  pereon,  is  a  very  common  method  of  pledg- 
ing oneself,  making  an  alliance,  or  sweaang  fidelity. 
Bruce  saya,  "  These  were  priests  and  nwnks  of  their 
religion,  imd  the  heads  of  families  ;  so  that  the  house 
could  not  contain  half  of  them.  The  great  people 
among  them  came,  and,  after  joininf^  hatidsj  repeat- 
ed a  kind  of  prayer,  of  about  two  minutes  long,  [tliis 
kind  of  oath  was  in  use  emong  the  Arabs,  or  shep- 
herds, as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xxi. 
S2,  23 ;  xxvi.  28]  by  .which  they  declared  themselves 
nyd  their  children  accursed,  if  ever  they  lifted  their 
hands  against  me,  in  the  tell^  (or  field,)  in  the  desert 
or  oji  the  river ;  or,  in  case  that  I,  or  mine,  should 
fly  to  them  for  refuge,  if  tliey  did  not  protect  us,  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives,  their  families,  and  their  for- 
times,  or,  as  they  emphatically  expressed  it,  •  to  the 
death  of  the  last  male  child  ainori^  them.'  (See  i 
Sam.  XXV.  22;  1  Kin^  xiv.  lO-;  xvi.  U  ;  xxi.  21 ;  2 
Kings  ix.  8.)  Medicmes  and  advice  being  given  on 
my  part,  faith  and  protection  pledged  on  theirs,  two 
bushels  of  wheat  and  seven  sheep  were  carried  down 
l6  the  boat ;  nor  could  we  decline  their  kindness ;  as 
refiisiiig  a  present  in  that  country,  is  just  as  great  an 
artront  as  coming  into  the  presence  of  a  superior, 
without  any  present  at  all,"  G«n.  xxxiii.  10 ;  Mat  L 
10;  Matt.  vih.  11. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Prov.  xi.  21,  thus 
/rndreed  by  our  translators,  "  Though  hand  join  in 
hand,  the  wickeo  shall  not  be  unpunished ;  but  the 
scodoflhQ  righteous  shall  be  delivered :"  i.e.  thou^ 
they  make  many  associations  and  oaths,  and"  join 
hands  among  themselves,  (as  formed  part  of  the 
ceremony  of  swearing  among  these  shepherds  of 
Buakera,   as  related  by  Mr.  Bruce,  yet  they  shall 


be«punished."^  C.  R  Micliftelis  propofl€«r  anoth^i^ 
sense,  "hand  in  hand" — my  hand  in  your  hand,./,  e. 
as  a  token  of  swearing,  "the  wicked  shall  not  gq  un- 
punished.'*— How  far  this  sense^f  the  passage  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  foregoing  and  the  following  extract, 
the  reader  will  judge.^— "I  cannot  help  here  accus- 
ing myself  of  what,  doubtless,  may  be  well  reputed 
a  very,  great  sin.  1  was  so  enraged  at  the  traitqj'ous 
part  which  Hassan  had  acted,  that,  at  parting,  I 
could  not  help  saying  to  Ibrahim,  'INaw,  shckh,  I 
have  done  every  thing  you  have  desired,  without 
ever  expecting  fee  or  reward  ;  the  only  thing  I  now 
ask  you,  and  it  is  probably  the  \  last,  is,  that  you 
avenge  m^  upon  this  Hassan,  who  is  every  day  in 
your  power.'  Upon  this,  he  gave  me  his  HANOi 
saying.  He  shall  not  die  in  his  bed, -or  I  sliall  never 
see  old  a^e."  (Bruce's  Trav.  voh  i.  p.  199.)  BruceV 
conduct  m  this  instance,  seems,  in  some  sense,  simi- 
lar to  the  behavior  of  David,  when  he  gave  charge 
to  his  son  Solomon,  to  execute  that  justice  upon  Jo- 
ab  and  Shimei,  which  he  himself  had  l>e.enuisal>]e  to 
do,  by  jeason  of  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life  and  king- 
dom; and  of  the  influence  which  Joab;'!hc  general, 
had  in  the  army  ;  but  of  which  the  pacific  reign  of 
Solomon  would  deprive  him,  1  Kings  ii.  6.  We 
Jeam  from  Ockiey  that  the  custom  is  observed  by 
the  Turks.  [But  in  this  passage  (Prov.  xi.  21.)  the 
second  clause  refer?  to  the  seed  of  the  righteous  ,*  the 
parallelism  requires,  therefore,  that  the  first  claUse 
should  refer  to  xhe  seed  o^  the  wicked.  Hence  A. 
Schultens  and  Rosenmiiller  translate : ."  From  hand 
to  hand  the  wicked  shall  not  be  unpunished,"  i.  e, 
from  generation  to  generation  his  seed  shall  see  pun- 
ishment; in  allusion  to  the  descent  of  name,  proper- 
ty, &c.  front  hand  to  hand,  father  to  son.  This  seeiuf 
more  appropriate.     R. 

Perhaps,  also,  this  joining  of  hands  nmv  add  a 
spirit  to  the  passage,  (2  Kings  x.  15.)  "  Is  thine  heart 
right,  as  my  heart  is  with  thy  heart?  if  it  be,  give 
me  thy  Iiand" — "And  he  (Jehonadab)  gave  him 
(Jehu)  his  hand  ;"  i.  e.  in  token  of  aflinnation ;  "and 
he  (Jehu)  took  him  (Jehonadab)  up  into  his  chariot." 
So  that  it  was  not  as  an  assistance  to  enable  Jehona- 
dab to  get  into  the  chariot,  that  Jehu  gave  hun  his 
hand,  but,  on  the  contrary,  Jehouadab  gave  his  hand 
to  Jehu.  This  seems  confirmed  by  verse  1(> ;  "  Sa 
THET  made  him  ^Jehonadab)  ride  iu  his  (Jehii's) 
chariot."  All  thew  pronoims  embarrass  our  tran8« 
lation,  but  they  were  perfectly  understood  by  tho96 
who  knew  tlio  customs  of  their  country. 

Another  thing  deserves  remork— the  elevation  of 
bonds  in  swearing:  (Gen.  xiv.  22.)  "I  have  lifl  7ip 
mine  hand  to  the  Lord,"  Dent,  x.xxii.  40 ;  Ezek.  xx. 
28.  This  is  the  attimde  of  prayer  also:  (Psalm 
xxviii.  2.)  "Hear  the  voice  of  my  supplication — 
when  /  lijl  vp  my  hands  toward  thy  holy  oracle ;" 
again,  (Psalm  Ixviii.  4.)  "I  \vill  lift  np  my  hands  in 
thy  name,"  et  al.  This  continued  to  be  the  attitude 
of  prayer  in  Neiv  Testament  timeg :  "  I  will  tfiat 
men  pray  every  where,  lijlin^  uf  holy  hands^  1  Tim. 
ii.  8.  It  U3  supposed  that  this  lifting  up  the  band  by 
attendants  on  prayer,  was  a  sign  or  their  participa- 
tion in  the  prayer  offered. 

The  right  hand  was  held  up  on  all  the  occasions ; 
no  doubt,  a^  implying  the  most  active,  the  most  rea- 
dy member  of  the  person.  Does  not  this  give  us  the 
import  of  the  passages,  Psalm  cxliv,  8>  "  Their  right 
haild  is  ft  right  hand  of  falsehiood,"  Aat  is,  they  lift 
up  theu-  right  hand  *m  swearing  to  lies.— Isa.  xljy, 
20 :  "  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my  right  lumd  ?"  nm  I  |K»I 
svfearing  to  a  falsehood  ? 
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The  reader  will  observe  how  greatly  Scripture  is 
illustrated  by  a  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  the 
dmes  and  places  to  which  it  refers :  there  are  innu- 
merable passages  where  the  expression  is  only  a 
hint,  but  that  hint  implies  consequences,  to  under- 
itand  which  requires  much  information. 

HANGING,  see  Punishment. 
•  HANNAH,  wife  of  Elkanah,  who  dwelt  at  Ra- 
math,  or  Ramathaim,  in  Ephraim,  1  Sam.  i.  2.  El- 
kanah going  to  Shiloh,  to  worship  there,  took  with 
him  his  two  wives,  Hannah  and  Peninn«di.  Penin- 
nah  had  children  who  accompanied  her  to  the  feast ; 
but  Hannah  had  none.  Elkanah,  having  offered  his 
■acriiice  of  pure  devotion,  made  an  entertainment 
for  his  family  before  the  Lord,  and  gave  portions  to 
Peninnah  for  herself  and  children ;  to  Hannah,  his 
well-beloved  wife,  he  gave  but  one  portion,  because 
she  had  no  child.  Hannah  became  melancholy; 
and  her  rival  Peninnah  increased  her  affliction,  by 
reproaching  her  barrenness.  Elkanah  comforted 
her ;  but  Irlannah  went  alone  privately  to  the  taber- 
nacle, and  vowed,  that  if  God  would  bless  her  with 
a  son,  she  would  give  him  to  God  all  the  days  of  his 
life.  As  she  was  very  fervent  in  her  devotion,  the 
high-priest  Eli  conceived  she  had  been  drinking  to 
excess,  and  reproved  her ;  but  upon  being  informed 
of  her  purpose,  prayed  that  the  Grod  of  Israel  would 
grant  her  petition.  Hannah  soon  nfler  conceived, 
and  had  a  son,  whom  she  called  Samuel,  because 
she  had  asked  him  of  the  Lord ;  ante  A.  D.  1155. 
Hannah  did  not  again  go  to  the  temple  or  taberna- 
cle till  she  had  weaned  her  son ;  when  she  brought 
him  thither,  in  compliance  witli  her  vow.  Having 
made  her  offering  and  prayer,  she  presented  her  son 
to  the  Lord,  committing  him  to  Eli.  She  also  com- 
posed a  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  in  which  she  exalts 
the  power  of  God's  mercy,  who  dispenses  fruitful- 
ness  or  barrenness  as  he  pleases,  1  Sam.  ii.  Her 
fubsequent  history  is  not  known. 

HANNATHON,  a  city  of  Zebulun,  Josh.  xix.  14. 

HANUN,  son  of  Nahash  king  of  the  Ammonites, 
ia  known  for  his  insult  to  David's  ambassadors,  sent 
to  compliment  hhn  afler  his  father's  death,  2  Sam.  x. 
and  1  Chron.  xix.  David,  exasperated  at  his  dishon- 
orable conduct,  declared  war  against  the  Ammon- 
ites, and  sent  Joab  to  invade  them.  The  Ammon- 
ites procured  assistance  from  Syria,  and  from  be- 
yond the  Euphrates;  but  Joab,  giving  part  of  the 
army  to  his  orother  Abishai,  attacked  the  Syrians, 
while  x\bishai  fought  the  Ammonites.  They  con- 
quered both  enemies.  David,  receiving  intelligence 
of  this  success,  passed  the  river  Jordan  in  person, 
with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  and  defeated  the  Syrians 
in  %  battle.  The  year  following,  David  sent  Joab  to 
beaiege  Rabbath,  their  capital :  when  it  was  reduced 
to  extremities,  he  informed  David,  who  came  with 
the  rest  of  Israel,  took  the  city,  enslaved  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  carried  off  a  great  booty. 

HAPHARAIM,  a  city  of  Issachar,  Josh.  xix.  19. 
Eusebius  says,  there  was  a  place  called  Apharalm, 
SIX  miles  from  Legio,  north. 

HARA,  a  city  or  district  of  Media,  to  which  the 
Iiraelites  of  the  ten  tribes  were  transplanted  by  Tig- 
lath-Pileser,  1  Chron.  v.  26.  (See  Habor.)  Accord- 
ing to  Bochart,  it  was  the  Jiria  of  Ptolemy  and  Stra- 
bo,  i.  e.  the  capital  of  the  modem  Chorasan.  It  was, 
at  any  rate,  a  place  or  province  of  the  Amyrian  em- 
pire, perhaps  Media  Magna. 

HA  RAD  AH,   a  camp   station   of  Israel,  Nuinb. 
xxxiii.  24.     See  Exodus. 
\    HARAM,  see  in  MoanscAi. 


I.  HARAN,  eldest  son  of  Terah,  and  father  to 
Lot,  Milcah,  and  Iscah.  He  died  before  his  father 
Terah,  Gren.  xi.  27,  seq. 

II.  HARAN,  or  Chareje,  a  city  in  Mesopotamia, 
to  which  Abraham  retreated  afler  he  had  lefl  Ur  ;  and 
where  Terah  his  father  died.  Gen.  xi.  31, 32.  Hither, 
likewise,  Jacob  retired  to  Laban,  when  he  fled  from 
his  brother  Esau,  Gen.  xxvii.  43.  At  Haran,  Cras- 
sus  the  Roman  general  was  defeated  and  killed  by 
the  Parthians.  Harran,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  situat 
cd  in  36°  52'  N.  hit  and  39°  5^  E.  Ions,  in  a  flat  and 
sandy  plain,  and  is  only  peopled  by  a  few  wandering 
Arabs,  who  select  it  for  the  delicious  water  which  it 
contains. 

HARD  imports  diflicult,  sad,  unfortunate,  cruel, 
austere,  &c.  Pharaoh  overwhelmed  the  Israehtes 
with  nard  labor,  with  tasks  that  were  diflicult  and 
insupportable,  Exod.  i.  14.  Ye  are  a  people  of  "  a 
hard  head,"  untractable,  inflexible,  indocile,  Exod. 
xxxii.  9.  These  sons  of  Zeruiah  are  "  too  hard  for 
me ;"  treat  me  with  insolence,  with  overbearing, 
unseasonable  cruelty.  Nabal  was  "a  hard  and 
evil-conditioned  man  ;"  without  humanity,  gen- 
tleness, or  consideration,  1  Sam.  xxv.  3.  "  I  follow- 
ed hard  ways,"  an  austere  life ;  my  behavior  was 
morose.  Psalm  xvii.  4.  "A  hard  heart,"  a  hardened, 
insensible  mind.  "A  hard  forehead,"  determined, 
insolent  "  I  have  made  thy  forehead  hard  against 
their  foreheads ;"  (Ezek.  iii.  8. )  the  Israelites  are 
hardened  to  insensibility,  have  lost  all  shame  ;  but  I 
will  make  you  still  harder,  still  bolder  in  reproving 
evil,  than  they  are  in  committing  it.  Isa.  1.  7  "I 
have  made  thy  face  like  a  rock,"  very  hard  ;  for  their 
sins  have  become  hard,  and  they  are  become  in- 
corrigible. 

HARE,  an  animal  resembling  a  rabbit,  but  some- 
thing larger.  Moses  ranks  it  among  unclean  crea- 
tures, notwithstanding  it  chews  the  cud,  because  it 
divides  not  the  hoof,  Lev.  xi.  6.  Naturalists  gene- 
rally say  that  the  hare  does  not  chew  the  cud  ;  but 
Cowper,  the  poet,  in  his  account  of  the  three  hares 
he  domesticated,  asserts  that  they  "  chewed  the  cud 
all  day  till  evening."     See  Coney. 

HAREM,  see  in  Mordecai. 

HARETH,  a  forest  in  Judah,  to  which  David  fled 
from  Saul,  1  Sam.  xxii.  5. 

HAROD,  a  well  or  fountain  not  far  from  Jezreel 
and  mount  Gilboa,  so  called  from  the  apprehensions 
and  fears  of  those  who  were  here  tried  by  Gideon, 
Judg.  vii.  1,  3,  i.  e.  "  Palpitation"  of  the  heart,  as  a 
symptom  of  alarm  and  terror. 

HAROSHETH  of  the  Gentiles,  a  city  in  the  north  of 
Palestine,  probably  not  far  from  Hazor,  where  Sisera, 
who  commanded  the  troops  of  Jabin,  dwelt,  Judg.  iv.  2. 

HARP.  The  ancient  Hebrews  called  the  harp 
the  pleasant  harp  ;  and  not  only  employed  it  in  their 
devotions,  but  in  their  entertainments  and  pleasures. 
Those  who  have  heard  it,  as  animated  by  ancient 
British  vivacity,  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  it 
was  quite  as  well  calculated  for  mirth  as  for  solem- 
nity. The  harp  was  nearly  the  earhest,  if  not  the 
very  earliest,  instrument  constructed  for  music 
David  danced  when  he  played  on  the  harp ;  so  did 
the  Levites ;  it  was,  therefore,  light  and  portable,  and 
its  size  was  restricted  within  limits,  which  admitted 
of  that  action,  and  of  that  manner  of  employment 
Such  instruments  have  been  found  at  Herculaneum. 

[The  harp  played  upon  by  David  was  tlie  Heb. 
-I1JD,  kinnor,  the  Greek  xivt'Qa,  more  properly  called 
a  tyre.  Josephus  describes  it  as  having  ten  strings, 
and    says  it   was  struck    with  a  plectrum  or  key 
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(Ant.  TiL  12,  3.)  but  this  seems  contrary  to  1  Sam. 
xri.  23 ;  xviii.  10 ;  xix.  9,  where  David  is  said  to 
tare  played  with  the  hand.  Anotlier  kind  of  harp 
mentioned  in  Scripture  is  the  ?3j,  nibelj  Greek  r'a(iXa, 
Lat.  nahlicL,  which  Joseph  us  (1.  c.)  describes  as 
having  twelve  strings,  and  as  played  upon  with  the 
hand.  Jerome  says  it  had  the  form  of  a  triangle,  or 
inverted  Delta  V,  Ps.  Ivii.  8.  et  al. — It  is  also  men- 
tioned as  having  sometimes  fffi  strings,  Ps.  xxxiii.  2 ; 
cxliv.  9.     (See  Jahn,  §  94.)     R. 

HASHMONAH,  a  station  of  the  Israelites,  Numb, 
xxiii.  29.     See  Exodus. 

HATACH,  Esther^s  chamberlain,  Esth.  iv.  9. 

HATE,  HATRED,  are  not  always  to  be  taken 
rigorously,  but  frequently  signify  merely  a  lesser  de- 
cree of  love.  "  No  one  can  serve  two  masters :  for 
he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other,"  (Luke  xvi. 
13.)  he  will  neglect  the  service  of  one,  and  attach 
himself  to  the  other.  "  He  who  spareth  the  rod, 
hateth  his  child,"  i.  e.  fathers  often  spare  their  chil- 
dren out  of  excessive  love  to  them ;  but  to  forbear 
correcting  them  is  improper  affection.  "  If  any  man 
nave  two  wives,  one  beloved,  and  another  hated," 
or  less  beloved,  Deut  xxi.  15.  Thus  Christ  says, 
(Luke  xiv.  26.)  he  who  would  follow  him,  must 
**  hate  father  and  mother,"  that  is,  love  them  less  than 
tiis  salvation  ;  must  not  prefer  them  to  Grod. 

I.  HAVILAH,8on  of  Cush,  (Gen.  x.  7.)  according 
to  Bochart,  peopled  the  country  where  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  unite,  and  discharge  themselves  to- 
gether into  the  Persian  gulf  This  Calmet  takes  to 
be  the  land  of  Havilah,  (Gen.  xxv.  18  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  7.) 
which  extended  to  Shur,  over  against  Egypt.  [It  ad- 
joined the  eastern  limits  of  the  Ishmaelites,  (Gen.  xxv. 
18.)  and  also  of  the  Amalekites,  1  Sam.  xv.  7.  Gese- 
niuB  takes  it  for  the  Chaulotai  of  Strabo,  (xvi.  p.  728.) 
near  the  Persian  gulf  The  name  then  probably  extend- 
ed westward  over  a  wide  extent  ;  indeed,  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  whole  country  to  the  borders  of  Egypt     R. 

II.  HAVILAH,  son  of  Joktan,  (Gen.  x.  29.) 
probably  peopled  Colchis,  and  the  country  encom- 
passed by  the  river  Pison,  or  Phasis,  Gen.  ii.  11. 
There  are  in  Armenia,  and  in  the  territories  of  the 
Colchians,  the  cities  Cholva  and  Cholvata,  and  the 
region  of  Cholobeta,  noticed  by  Haiton.  (See 
Rosenm.  Bibl.  Geogr.  I.  i.  202.) 

HAtOTH-JAIR.  The  Hebrew  and  Arabic  Ha- 
9oth  signifies  cabins,  or  huts,  such  as  belong  to  the 
Arabians,  and  are  placed  in  a  circle;  such  a  col- 
lection of  them  forming  a  hamlet  or  village.  The 
district  mentioned  in  Numb,  xxxii.  41 ;  Deut.  iii.  14,. 
were  in  the  Bataneea,  beyond  Jordan,  in  the  land  of' 
Gilead,  and  belonged  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh. 

HAURAN  (Ezek.  xlvii.  16.)  was  originally  a 
small  district  between  Damascus  and  the  sea  of  Ti- 
berias ;  but  was  afterwards  extended,  and  under  the 
Romans  was  called  Auranitis.  It  now  includes  the 
ancient  Trachonitis,  the  Djebel  Haouran,  Itureea, 
and  part  of  Batansea,  and  is  very  minutely  described 
by  Burckhardt.    See  Canaan,  p.  236. 

HAWK,  a  bird  of  prey,  of  which  there  are  many 
kinds ;  it  is  very  quick-sighted,  ravenous,  and  bold. 
It  was  declared  unclean  by  the  law,  Lev.  xi.  16; 
Deut.  xiv.  15.     See  Bians,  p.  187. 

HAY,  see  Grass. 

HAZAEL.  The  prophet  Elyah,  (1  Kinga  xix.  15, 
16.)  being  commanded  oy  God  to  anoint  Hazael  to 
be  king  of  Syria,  returned  home  for  this  purpose, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  himself  executed  his 
eommission.  Some  years  afterwards,  (2  Kings  viii. 
7.)  Hazael  was  sent  by  Benhadad,  who  lay  ill,  to  in- 
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quire  of  Elisha  whether  he  should  recover.  T 
prophet,  foreseeing  the  cruelty  of  Hazael,  wept,  and 
said,  "  The  Lord  hath  revealed  to  me  that  thou  shalt 
be  king  of  Syria,"  Hazael  returned  to  the  king,  hii 
master,  and  told  him  he  would  recover ;  but  the  next 
day  he  laid  a  cloth  dipt  in  water  over  his  person, 
which  caused  his  death ;  and  immediately  ascended 
the  throne.  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  it  probable  that  Ha- 
zael did  not  intend  the  death  of  his  master ;  and  has| 
shown  that  an  application  of  cold  water  to  the  per- 
son is  used  in  the  East,  in  certain  cases » of  fever. 
However  unamiable  the  character  of  Hazael  waa. 
there  is  nothing  in  the  text,  we  believe,  which  pos- 
itively fixes  this  upon  him  as  an  act  of  murder. 
Hazael,  without  delay,  executed  on  Israel  all  the 
evils  which  Elisha  had  foretold.  When  Jehu  raised 
the  siege  of  Ramoth-Gilead,  Hazael  took  advantage 
of  his  absence,  fell  on  his  territories  beyond  Jordan, 
and  destroyed  the  land  of  Gilead,  Gad,  Reuben,  and 
Manasseh,  from  Aroer  to  Bashan.  Many  years 
passed  without  his  attacking  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
because  it  was  more  remote  from  Damascus ;  but  he 
began  to  distress  it  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  son  of  Je- 
hoahaz.  He  took  Gath,  and  marched  against  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  Joash,  perceiving  himself  unable  to  resist, 
gave  him  all  the  money  in  his  treasury,  and  in  the 
treasuries  of  the  house  of  God,  to  purchase  his  for-] 
bearance.  The  year  following,  however,  Hazael' 
returned  against  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  slew  all  the 
princes,  and  sent  a  very  rich  spoil  to  Syria.  The 
Syrian  army  was  not  numerous  ;  but  God  delivered 
it  up  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judah ;  and  Joash  him- 
self was  treated  by  the  Syrians  with  great  ignominy, 
as  was  also  the  king  of  Israel.  Hazael  died  about 
the  same  time  as  Jehoahaz,  king  of  Israel,  (2  Kingt 
xiii^  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Benhadad,  arU^ 
A.  D.  839. 

HAZAR-GADDA,  a  city  of  Judah,  lying  far 
south,  Joshua  xv.  27. 

HAZAR-SHUAL,  a  city  of  Simeon,  or  Judah, 
Josh.  xv.  28  ;  Neh.  xi.  27. 

HAZAR-SUSIM,  a  city  of  Simeon,  (1  Chron.  i? 
31^  called  Hazar-Susah,  Josh.  xix.  5. 

HAZERIM,  HAZEROTH,  HAZOR,  AZERO- 
THAIM,  are  all  names  which  signify  villages  or 
hamlets ;  and  are  often  put  before  the  names  of  placet. 
There  is  a  town  called  Hazor  in  Arabia  Petraea,  in 
all  probability  the  same  as  Hazerim,  the  ancient  hab- 
itation of  the  Hivites,  before  they  were  driven  awa? 
by  the  Caphtorim,  (Deut.  ii.  23.)  who  settled  in  Pal- 
estine. It  might,  perhaps,  be  the  Hazeroth,  where 
the  Hebrews  encamped.  Numb.  xi.  35;  xii.  16; 
xxxiii.  15. 

HAZEZON-TAMAR,  a  town  (Gen.  xiv.  7.)  call- 
ed Engaddi  in  Josh.  xv.  62 ;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  1 ;  9 
Chron.  xx.  2  ;  Cant.  i.  14 ;  Ezek.  xlvii.  10.  See 
En-gedi. 

I.  HAZOR,  a  city  of  Naphtali,  (Josh.  xix.  3a) 
probably  the  capital  of  Jabin,  the  Canaanitish  king, 
taken  by  Joshua,  after  the  great  battle,  in  which  he 
defeated  Jabin,  and  his  allies  near  the  waters  oi 
Merom,  Josh.  xi.  7, 10,  11.  It  was  afterwards  forti 
fied  by  Solomon,  1  Kings  ix.  15. 

II.  HAZOR,  a  city  in  Benjamin,  Neh.  xi.  33. 

III.  HAZOR,  a  region  of  Arabia,  mentioned 
along  with  Kedar,  Jer.  xlix.  28. 

HEAD,  a  word  which  has  several  Bigniftcationi^ 
in  addition  to  its  natural  one.  To  be  at  the  head  if 
to  command,  conduct,  govern.  "  Thou  hast  caused 
men  to  ride  over  our  heads,"  (Pi.  Ixvi.  12.)  subject- 
ed us  to  masters.     ^  Thou  hast  made  me  the  head  oi 
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the  heathen,"  (Ps.  xviii.  43.)  advanced  me  to  the 
regal  state.  Moses  says,  the  Lord  shall  make  thee 
the  head,  and  not  the  tail ;  (Deut  xxviii.  13.)  thou 
■halt  be  always  master,  and  never  in  subjection. 
The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  was  placed  in 
the  head  of  the  corner,  (Ps.  cxviii.  22.)  the  first  in 
the  angle,  whether  at  the  top  of  that  angle  to  adorn 
and  crown  it,  or  at  the  bottom  to  support  it.  The 
ground  at  the  head  of  all  the  streets,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  highways,  Isa.  li.  20. 

In  grief,  mourners  covered  their  heads,  and  cut 
and  plucked  off  their  hair ;  "  Upon  all  heads  bald- 
ness," says  the  prophet  Amos,  (viii.  10.)  speaking  of 
unhappy  times;  in  prosperity  they  anointed  their 
heads  with  sweet  oils :  "  Let  thy  head  lack  no  [per- 
fumed] ointments,"  Eccl.  ix.  8.  To  shake  the  head 
at  any  one  expresses  contempt,  Isa.  xxxvii.  22. 

HEAP.  In  early  times,  heaps  of  stones  were 
erected  to  preserve  the  memory  of  events.  See 
Stones. 

HEAR  or  Hearing.  This  word  is  taken  in  several 
senses  in  Scripture.  It  literally  denotes  the  exercise 
of  that  bodily  sense,  of  which  the  ear  is  the  organ — 
to  receive  information  by  the  ear,  (2  Sam.  xv.  10.) 
and,  as  hearing  is  a  sense  by  which  instruction  is 
conveyed  to  the  mind,  and  the  mind  excited  to  atten- 
tion and  obedience,  so  the  ideas  of  attention  and 
obedience  are  grafted  on  the  expression  or  sense  of 
hearing.  God  is  said,  speaking  after  the  manner  of 
men,  to  hear  prayer ;  that  is,  to  attend  to  it,  and  to 
comply  with  request  made  in  it,  Ps.  cxvi.  1.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  said — not  to  hear,  that  is,  not 
comply  with — the  desires  of  sinners,  John  xi.  31.  So 
men  are  said  to  hear  when  they  attend  to,  or  com- 
ply with,  the  requests  of  others,  or  obey  the  com- 
mands of  God,  John  viii.  47  ;  x.  27 ;  Matt.  xvii.  5. 
(Comp.  Deut.  xviii.  15,  18,  19;  Acts  iii.  22.) 

Other  senses,  attached  to  the  word  hear,  seem  to 
arise  out  of  the  foregoing,  and  may  be  referred  to  the 
same  ideas.  To  hear  signifies  to  judge,  to  settle  a 
matter,  2  Sam.  xv.  3.  The  caution  to  take  heed  how 
we  hear,  or  what  we  hear,  as  it  includes  application, 
reception,  and  practice,  was  never  more  necessary 
than  in  the  present  day  among  ourselves ;  never  was 
the  necessity  greater  for  appealing  "  to  the  law  and 
to  the  testimony." 

;  HEART,  the  seat  of  life  in  the  animal  body.  The 
Hebrews  regarded  the  heart  as  the  source  of  wit, 
understanding,  love,  grief,  and  pleasure  ;  and  hence 
are  derived  many  expressions :  To  find  his  heart,  to 
possess  his  heart,  to  incline  his  heart,  to  bind  his 
heart  toward  the  Lord.  A  good  heart,  an  evil  heart, 
a  liberal  heart,  a  heart  which  does  a  kindness  freely, 
voluntarily,  generously,  &c.  To  harden  one's  heart, 
to  hft  up  one's  heart  to  God  ;  to  beseech  him  to 
change  our  stony  hearts  into  hearts  of  flesh.  To 
love  with  all  one's  heart  :  to  have  but  one  heart  and 
one  soul  with  another  person.  "  To  turn  the  hearts 
'of  children  to  the  fathers,  and  the  hearts  of  fathers 
to  the  children,"  (Luke  i.  17.)  to  cause  them  to  be 
perfecdy  reconciled,  kindly  affectioned,  and  of  the 
same  mind.  To  want  heart,  sometimes  denotes  to 
want  understanding  and  prudence,  Hosea  vii.  11. 
'*  O  fools,  and  slow  yf  heart,"  (Luke  xxiv.  25.J  not 
iBxerting  reflection  and  understanding.  The  heart 
of  this  people  is  stupified,  destitute  of  understanding ; 
'Matt.  xiii.  15.)  their  heart  is  loaded  with  fat. 
I|*  Thou  shalt  speak  to  all  that  are  wise-hearted," 
jExod.  xxxviii.3.)  whom  I  have  filled  with  the  spirit 
|i»f  wisdom.  The  false  prophets  speak  from  their 
Heart ;  or,  more  probably,  without  their  heart ;  know- 
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ing  their  own  falsehood,  (Ezek.xiii.  2.)  who  give  out 
their  imaginations  for  true  prophecies.  To  lay  any 
thing  to  heart,  or  set  one's  heart  on  any  thing ;  to 
remember  it,  to  apply  one's  self  to  it,  to  have  it  at 
heart.  "  The  righteous  perisheth,  and  no  one  layeth 
it  to  heart,"  (Jer.  xii.  11.)  no  one  concerns  himself 
about  it  To  return  to  one's  heart  ;  to  recollect 
one's  self.  The  heart  is  dilated  by  joy,  and  con 
tracted  by  sadness  ;  is  broken  by  sorrow,  grows  fat, 
and  is  hardened  in  prosperity.  The  heart  some- 
times resists  truth.  God  o{)ens  it,  prepares  it,  turns 
it  as  he  pleases.  To  steal  one's  heart,  (Gen.  xxxi 
20.  )  to  do  a  thing  without  one's  knowledge.  The 
heart  melts  under  discouragement ;  forsakes  one, 
under  terror ;  is  desolate,  in  amazement ;  and  flue 
tuating,  in  doubt.  To  possess  one's  heart,  is  to  be  mas- 
ter of  its  motions.  To  speak  to  any  one's  heart,  \n 
to  comfort  him  effectually,  to  say  pleasing  and  pene- 
trating or  affecting  things  to  him. 

The  heart  expresses  the  middle  of  any  thing: 
"Tyre  is  in  the  heart,"  in  the  midst,  "  of  the  sea," 
Ezek.  xxvii.  4.  "We  will  not  fear,  though  the 
mountains  be  carried  into  the  heart  of  the  sea,"  Pa. 
xlvi.  2.  "  As  Jonah  was  three  days  and  three  nights 
in  the  whale's  belly,  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth. 
Matt.  xii.  40.  Moses,  speaking  to  the  Israelites,  says 
"And  the  mountain  burnt  with  fire,  unto  the  heart 
of  heaven  ;"  the  flame  rose  as  high  as  the  clouds. 

We  should  rend  our  hearts,  and  not  our  garments, 
in  mourning,  Joel  ii.  13.  To  obtain  righteousness, 
we  must  believe  with  the  heart,  Rom.  x.  10.  God 
promises  to  give  his  people  "  an  understanding  heart, 
and  a  heart  fearing  God." 

HEATH,  a  well  known  shrub,  that  grows  on  bar- 
ren moors ;  it  "  knows  not  when  good  cometh,"  does 
not  flourish  in  the  spring,  but  towards  the  end  of 
summer.  Men  are  likened  to  it,  Jer.  xvii.  6.  It  also 
represents  men  in  a  destitute  and  concealed  condi- 
tion, Jer.  xlviii.  6. 

HEATHEN.  As  it  was  customary  with  polished 
nations  to  call  all  others  barbarians,  so  it  was  custom- 
ary with  the  Jews  to  call  all  other  nations  heathen  ; 
and  to  consider  them  as  totally  void  of  any  knowl- 
edge of  God.     See  Gentile. 

HEAVEN  and  Earth  (Gen.  i.  1.)  are  used  to  do- 
note  all  visible  things. 

Heaven  often  denotes  the  air,  and  the  firmament, 
or  expanse.     (See  Gen.  xix.  24  ;  i.  14—17,  et  al.) 

The  Heaven  of  Heavens  is  the  highest  heaven ; 
as  the  song  of  song  is  the  most  excellent  song;  the 
Grod  of  gods,  or  the   Lord  of  lords,  the  greatest  of 
gods,  or  the  supreme  of  lords.     Paul  mentions  the 
third  heaven,  (2  Cor.  xii.  2.)  which  has  always  been 
considered  as  the  place  of  God's  residence,  the  dwell- 
ing of  angels  and  blessed  spirits.     [The  third  heAT- 
en  is  the  same  as  the  highest  heaven  ;  and  both  Bn 
used  to  express  the  idea  of  the  highest  exaltation  and 
glory  ;  q.  d.  God  dwells  not  only  in  heaven,   but 
above  the  heavens,   in  the  third,   or  very  highest, 
heaven.       So   the  rabbins  and  the  Mohammedans 
make,  in  the  same  way,  seven  heavens.    (Compare  3 
Cor.  xii.  2  ;  Eph.  iv.  10 ;  Heb.  vii.  26.)     R, 
For  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  see  KiNeuoM. 
HEAVINESS  of  heart  and  ears,  see  Blindness. 
I.  HEBER,   or   Eber,   son  of  Salah,  was  bom 
A.  M.  1723.     It  has  been  thought  that  from  Heber, 
Abraham  and  his  descendants  were  called  Hebrews , 
but  it  is  more  probable,  that  this  name  was  given  to 
Abraham  and  his  family,  because  they  came  froM 
beyond  (over)  the  Euphrates  or  9ome  other  river, 
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Airther  east,  into  Canaan.  Why  should  Abraham, 
who  was  the  sixth  in  generation  from  Heber,  take 
hi«  name  from  this  patriarch,  rather  than  from  any 
other  of  his  ancestors  ?  Why  not  rather  from  Shem, 
for  example,  who  is  styled  by  Moses,  the  father  of 
all  the  cluldren  of  Heber  ?  Abraham  is  first  called 
a  Hebrew  about  ten  years  after  his  arrival  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  on  occasion  of  the  war  with  Che- 
dorlaomer.  The  LXX  and  Aquila  translate  Heber ^ 
PerateSj  or  PermteSy  which  signifies  a  passenger^  one 
who  came  from  beyond  the  river.     See  Hebrews. 

n.  HEBER,  the  Kenite,  of  Jethro's  family,  and 
husband  of  Jael,  who  killed  Sisera,  Judg.  iv.  17,  &c. 
Heber's  tents  and  flocks  were  near  the  city  of  Hazor. 

HEBREWS.  The  Hebrew  writers  regard  this 
term  as  a  patronymic  from  Heber  ;  but,  as  we  have 
■uggested  under  that  article,  it  is  more  reasonably 
considered  to  have  been  originally  an  appellative, 
from  13;;,  eber — "  the  country  on  the  other  side,"  and 
hence  "  those  who  live  on  the  other  side,"  or  come 
irom  thence — a  name  which  might  very  appropri- 
ately be  given  by  the  Canaanites  to  the  migrating 
horde  under  Abraham,  Gen.  xiv.  13.  It  was  the 
proper  name  of  the  people,  by  which  they  were 
known  to  foreigners;  and  thus  distinguished  from 
"  the  children  of  Israel,"  the  comiriou  domestic  name. 
The  name  Hebrew  is  used  in  the  Bible  principally  by 
way  of  antithesis  to  other  nations. 

The  origin  and  history  of  this  extraordinary  people 
if  replete  with  instruction  of  the  most  important  na- 
ture, and  should  be  attentively  studied  by  every  stu- 
dent of  the  Bible. 

At  a  very  remote  period  of  antiquity,  when  the 
■acerdotal  caste  in  Babylonia  had  begun  to  spread 
idolatry  even  among  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  land, 
a  man  named  Abraham,  distinguished  by  wealth, 
wiidom,  and  probity,  in  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  the  Deity,  quitted  the  land  of  his  fathers,  and 
journeyed  with  his  family  and  his  herds  towards  the 
land  of  Canaan.  His  faith  in  the  only  God,  and  his 
•bedience  to  his  will,  were  here  rewarded  by  in- 
ereaaing  wealth  and  numbers.  His  son  and  grand- 
•on  continued  the  same  nomadic  life,  in  Palestine, 
which  Abraham  and  his  fathers  had  led.  By  a  sur- 
priaing  turn  of  fortune,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  the 
irandson  of  Abraham,  became  vizier  to  the  king  of 
Egypt;  he  brought  his  father  and  family  to  that 
country,  and  a  district  in  the  north-east  of  Egypt 
waa  assigned  to  them  by  the  king,  for  the  sustenance 
of  themselves,  and  their  flocks  and  herds. 

During  430  years  their  numbers  increased  exceed- 
ingly. A  new  dvnasty  now  filled  the  Egyptian 
throne,  and  they  feared  the  power  of  a  numerous 
people  attached  to  the  former  line,  and  dwelling  in 
the  key  of  the  land  towards  Asia.  They  sought, 
therefore,  to  change  their  mode  of  life,  and,  by  im- 
poging  heavy  taslu  upon  them,  to  check  their  in- 
crease, and  gradually  wear  them  out 

During  this  period  of  oppression,  Moses  was  bom. 
The  Egyptian  monarch  had  ordered  ail  the  male 
children  of  the  Israelites  to  be  destroyed  at  the  birth ; 
and  the  mother  of  Moses,  after  concealing  him  for 
some  time,  was  obUged  to  expose  him.  The  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  found  him,  and  reared  him  as  her 
own.  As  he  grew  up,  he  was  instructed  in  the  se- 
cret wisdom  of  the  priests ;  but  neither  knowledge, 
nor  the  honors  and  splendors  of  the  court,  could 
make  him  behold  with  indifference  the  state  of  his 
natiTe  people.  He  mourned  over  their  oppression, 
and  panted  to  behold  them  in  their  former  happy 
hidependenoe. 


Seeing  an  Egyptian  ill-treat  an  Israelite,  he  slew 
him ;  and,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  king,  fled  to 
Arabia,  where  he  led  a  shepherd's  life,  near  Sinai,  in 
the  service  of  an  Arab  sheikh.  While  here,  he  re- 
ceived the  command  of  Grod  to  lead  his  people  out 
of  Egypt :  he  returned  thither,  and,  by  performing 
many  wondrous  deeds,  compelled  the  reluctant  men 
arch  to  let  his  slaves  depart.  But  Pharaoh  repented, 
pursued,  and  he  and  his  whole  army  perished  in  the 
waves  of  the  Red  sea. 

During  their  long  residence  in  Eg}^t,  the  Israelites  i 
had  gradually  been  passing  from  the  nomadic  to  the ! 
agricultural  life,  and  had  contracted  much  of  the  im- 
pure religious  ideas  and  hcentious  manners  of  the , 
Egyptians.     They  were  now  to  be  brought  back  toj 
the  simple  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  a  form  of 
government  established  among  them  calculated  toj 
preserve  them  in  the  purity  of  their  simple  faith.     It 
pleased  the  Deity  to  be  himself,  under  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  the  KING  of  Israel,  and  their  civil  institu- 
tions were  to  resemble  those  of  the  country  they  had 
left,  freed  from  all  that  might  be  prejudicial  to  the 
great  object  in  view, — that  of  making  them  a  nation 
of  monotheistic  faith. 

In  the  midst  of  lightning  and  thunder,  while  Sinai 
re-echoed  to  the  roar,  the  first  simple  elements  of 
their  future  law  were  presented  to  the  children  of 
Israel.  No  images,  no  hieroglyphics,  were  admitted 
into  the  religion  now  given :  ceremonies  of  signifi- 
cant import  were  annexed,  to  employ  the  minds  and 
engage  the  attention  of  a  rude  people.  There  was 
a  sacerdotal  caste,  to  whom  the  direction  of  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  religion  and  law  (which  were  in  thii 
government  the  same)  was  intrusted ;  but  they  had 
no  dogmas  or  mysteries  wherewith  to  fetter  tht 
minds  of  the  people ;  and  being  assigned  for  their 
maintenance,  not  separate  lands,  but  a  portion  of  the 
produce  of  the  whole  country,  their  interest  would 
lead  them  to  stimulate  the  people  to  agriculture,  and 
thus  carry  into  effect  the  object  of  the  constitution. 
As  priests,  judges,  advocates,  and  physicians,  they 
were  of  important  service  to  the  community,  and 
fully  earned  the  tenth  of  the  produce  which  was  al- 
lotted to  them.  Their  division  into  priests  and  Le- 
vites,  was  a  wise  provision  against  that  too  sharp 
distinction  which  in  Egypt  and  India  prevailed  be- 
tween the  sacerdotal  and  the  other  castes.  The  La- 
vites,  being  assigned  some  lands,  formed  a  connect- 
ing link  between  the  priests  and  the  cultivators. 

Agriculture  being  the  destination  of  the  Israelites, 
trade  was  discouraged ;  for  the  fairs  and  marketi 
were  held  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  heathen  tem- 
ples. But  to  compensate  them  for  the  prohibition 
against  sharing  in  the  joyous  festivities  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  feasts  were  held  three  times  in 
each  year,  to  commemorate  their  emancipation,  the 
giving  of  the  law,  and  their  abode  in  the  desert  At 
these  festivals,  all  Israel  was  required  to  attend,  thit 
the  bonds  of  brotherhood  might  be  kept  up  among 
the  tribes  by  participation  in  social  enjoyment 

Thus,  many  years  before  Con-fu-tse  gave  the 
Kings  to  the  Chinese,  long  ere  any  lawgiver  arose 
in  Greece,  Moses,  directed  by  God,  gave  to  Israel,  in 
the  wastes  of  Arabia,  a  constitution,  th^  wonder  of 
succeeding  ages,  and  even  memorable  for  the  influ- 
ence it  has  exerted  on  the  minds  and  instimtione  of 
a  large  and  important  portion  of  mankind. 

During  forty  years,  till  aJl  the  degenerate  race  who 
had  left  Egypt  had  died  oflT,  Moses  detained  the  Is- 
raelites in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  accustoming  them 
to  obey  their  law,  and  preparing  them  for  the  con- 
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fluest  of  the  land  assigned  as  their  possession.  At 
ie  end  of  that  [)eriod,  their  inspired  legislator  led 
them  to  the  borders  of  the  promised  land,  and,  hav- 
ing appointed  Joshua  to  be  his  successor,  he  ascended 
a  lofty  mountain  to  take  a  view  of  the  country  he 
was  not  to  enter :  he  tliere  died,  in  the  120th  year  of 
his  age.  Under  the  guidance  of  Joshua,  Israel 
passed  the  Jordan ;  the  God  of  Moses  was  with  them, 
and  inspired  them  with  valor  to  subdue  their  foes. 
A  speedy  conquest  gave  them  the  land.  No  fixed 
government  had  been  apfiointed ;  the  people  gradually 
fell  from  the  service  of  Jehovah  to  worship  the  idol§ 
of  the  surrounding  nations ;  and  Jehovah  gave  them 
up  to  the  power  of  their  enemies.  At  times  there 
arose  among  them  heroes,  denominated  I'ltc^e*,  who, 
inspired  with  patriotism  and  zeal  for  the  law,  aroused 
the  slumbering  tribes,  and  led  them  to  victory. 
Then,  too,  arose  that  noble  order  of  prophets,  who, 
in  heaven-inspired  strains  of  poetry,  exalted  the  Mo- 
saic law,  and  impressed  its  precepts,  its  rewards,  and 
threats,  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 

After  the  time  of  the  judges,  the  temporal  and 
•piritual  dignities  were,  contrary  to  the  intention  of* 
the  lawgiver,  united,  and  the  high-priest  received 
^J»e  sovereign  power.  This  lasted  but  a  short  time  : 
in  the  person  of  the  upright  Samuel,  a  prophet,  the 
temporal  was  again  divided  from  the  spiritual  dignity. 
The  sons  of  Samuel  trod  not  in  the  steps  of  their 
▼irtuous  father.  The  prospect  of  being  governed 
by  them,  and  the  want  of  a  military  leader  to  com- 
mand them,  in  their  wars  with  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, made  the  people  call  on  Samuel  to  give  them 
a  king.  He  compiled  with  their  wishes,  warning 
them  of  the  consequences  of  their  desire,  and  ap- 

Cointcd  Saul.    This  monarch  was  victorious  in  war  ; 
ut  he  disobeyed  the  voice  of  the  prophet,  and  mis- 
fortune ever  after  pursued  him.    It  pleased  Jehovah 
to  take  the  kingdom  from  him,  and  Samuel  anointed 
I  the  youthful  David  to  occupy  his  place.     Saul  was 
seized  with  a  melancholy  derangement  of  intellect. 
David,  who  was  his  son-in-law,  won  the  affections 
of  the  powerful  tribe  of  Judah ;  but  while  Saul  lived, 
he  continued  in  his  allegiance,  though  his  sovereign 
sought  his  life.     At  length  Saul  and  his  elder  and 
1  more  worthy  sons  fell  in  battle  against  the  Philistines, 
I  and  the  tribe  of  Judah  called  their  young  hero  to 
the  vacant  throne.    The  other  tribes  adhered,  during 
seven  years,   to  the  remaining  son   of  Saul.      His 
death,  by  the  hands  of  assassins,  gave  all  Israel  to 
David. 

!     David  was  the  model  of  an  oriental  prince,  hand- 
:  some  in  his  person,  valiant,  mild,  just,  and  generous, 
humble  before  his  God,  and  zealous  in  his  honor,  a 
lover  of  music  and  poetry,  himself  a  poet.    Success- 
ful in  war,  he  reduced  beneath  his  sceptre  all  the 
i  countries  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the  moun- 
tains where  the  Euphrates  springs.  The  king  of  Tyre 
I  was  his  ally  ;  he  had  ports  in  the  Red  sea,  and  the 
I  wealth  of  commerce  flowed,  during  his  reign,  into 
Israel.    He  fortified  and  adorned  Jerusalem,  which 
he  made  the  seat  of  government.   Glorious  prospects 
of  extended  empire,  and  of  the  diffiision  of  the  pure 
religion  of  Israel,  and  of  happy  times,  floated  before 
the  mind  of  the  prophet  king. 

I  The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  hereditary ;  but  the 
monarch  might  choose  his  successor  among  his  sons. 
Solomon,  supported  by  Nathiui,  the  great  prophet  of 
those  days,  and  by  the  affection  of  his  &ther,  was 
nominated  to  succeed.  The  qualities  of  a  riagnifl- 
icent  eastern  monarch  met  in  the  son  of  David. 
He,  too,  was  a  poet ;  his  taste  was  great  and  splendid ; 


he  summoned  artists  from  T  fre,  (for  Israel  had  none,] 
and,  with  the  collected  treas  ire  of  his  father,  erected 
at  Jerusalem  a  stately  temp  e  to  the  God  of  IsraeL 
He  first  gave  the  nation  a  queen,  in  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Egypt,  for  whom  he  built  a  particular 
palace.  He  brought  horses  and  chariots  out  of 
Egypt,  to  increase  the  strength  and  the  glory  of  his 
empire.  Trade  and  commerce  deeply  engaged  the 
thoughts  of  this  polite  prince :  with  the  Tyrians,  his 
subjects  visited  the  poits  of  India  and  eastern  Africa ; 
he  built  the  city  of  Tadmore,  or  Palmyra,  in  the  des- 
ert, six  days*  journey  from  Babylon,  and  one  from 
the  Euphrates,  a  point  of  union  for  the  traders  of 
various  nations.  Wealth  of  every  kind  flowed  in 
upon  Jerusalem  ;  but  it  alone  derived  advantage  from 
tlie  splendor  of  the  monarch  :  the  rest  of  Israel  vaa 
heavily  taxed. 

On  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  tribes  called  on  his 
son  to  reduce  their  burdens :  he  haughtily  refused, 
and  ten  tribes  revolted  and  chose  another  king.  An 
apparently  wise,  a  really  false,  policy,  made  the  kings 
of  Israel  set  up  the  symbolical  mode  of  worship 
practised  in  Egypt,  Judah,  too,  wavered  in  her  alle- 
giance to  Jehovah.  A  succession  of  bold,  honest, 
and  inspired  prophets  reproved,  warned,  encouraged 
the  kindred  nations,  and  a  return  to  the  service  of  the 
true  God  was  always  rewarded  by  victory  and  better 
times.  At  length,  the  ten  tribes,  by  their  vices  and 
idolatry,  lost  the  divine  protection :  they  were  con- 
quered, and  carried  out  of  their  own  country  by  the 
king  of  Assyria,  and  their  land  given  to  strangers. 
A  similar  fate  befall  the  kingdom  of  Judah :  the 
house  of  David  declined,  and  the  king  of  Babylon, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  carried  away  the  people  to  Baby- 
lonia. On  the  fall  of  that  state,  seventy  years  after- 
wards, Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  allowed  to  return 
to  their  own  land  a  people  whose  faith  bore  some  re- 
semblance to  the  simple  religion  of  the  Persians,  and 
whose  country  secured  him  an  easy  access  to  Egypt. 
Restored  to  their  country,  the  Israelites,  now  called 
Jews,  became  as  distinguished  for  their  obstinate  at- 
tachment to  their  law,  as  they  had  been  before  for 
their  facility  to  desert  it.  But  the  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  their  faith  was  gone ;  they  now  mingled 
with  it  various  dogmas  which  they  had  learned  dur- 
ing their  captivity.  The  schools  of  the  prophets, 
whence,  in  olden  time,  ha  1  emanated  such  lony  in- 
spiration, simple  piety,  and  pure  morality,  were  at 
an  end  ;  sects  sprang  up  among  them,  and  the 
haughty,  subtle,  trifle-loving  Pharisees,  the  worldly- 
minded  Sadducees,  and  the  simple,  contemplative 
Essenes,  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  the 
pure,  ennobling  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law.  (Cabinet 
Cyclop,  part  i.  c.  2.) 

During  a  period  of  nearly  three  hundred  yean, 
after  their  return  from  Babylon,  the  Jews  enjoyed 
almost  uninterrupted  tranquillity,  governed  by  their 
high-priests,  though  subject  first  to  Persia,  then  to 
Syria.  The  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
raised  up  the  valiant  family  of  tlie  Maccabees,  who, 
after  a  war  of  twenty-six  years,  succeeded  in  estab- 
hshing  the  independence  of  Judea,  and  the  sove 
reignty  of  the  Maccabees,  or  Asmoneans ; — so  called 
from  Asmoncus,  father  of  Mattathias.  These  princes 
united  in  their  persons  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  dig- 
nity, and  governed  the  Jews  for  a  period  of  126  years, 
when  the  disputes  between  Hyrcanus  «md  Aristobu 
lus  gave  a  pretext  for  the  interference  of  the  Romans, 
under  Pompey,  and  Judea  was  reduced  to  a  province 
of  the  empire.  Julius  Cesar  gave  the  prefecture  of 
the  province  to  Antipater,  an  Idumean,  who,  at  hk 
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ieatl^  divided  it  between  his  sons  Phasael  and  Herod, 
but  the  latter  was  afterwards  made  sole  ruler,  by  the 
Roman  senate,  with  the  title  of  king. 

During  the  reign  of  this  cruel  tyrant,  misnamed 
"the  Great,"  the  people  groaned  under  numerous 
oppressions,  tliough  he  greatly  added  to  the  external 
splendor  of  the  country.     At  his  death,  which  hap- 

Eened  in  the  first  year  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
e  divided  his  kingdom,  by  will,  among  his  three 
sons — Archelaus,  Antipas,  and  Philip.  These  princes, 
however,  did  not  long  maintain  the  Herodian  dy- 
nasty ;  for  about  A.  D.  44,  Judea  sunk  to  the  rank  of 
a  minor  province,  and  the  government  was  confided 
to  procurators  sent  from  Rome,  under  whom  it  con- 
tinued till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  once  holy  city,  it  was  compre- 
hended under  the  government  of  the  presidents  of 
Syria,  and  the  Jews  continued  subject  to  the  Romans 
till  the  reign  of  Adrian ;  when  they  rebelled,  and 
were  entirely  dispersed. 

The  government  of  the  Hebrews  is,  by  Josephus, 
called  a  theocracy ;  by  which  he  means  a  form  of 
fovcmment  which  assigns  the  whole  power  to  God, 
with  the  management  of  ill  the  national  affairs — he, 
in  fact,  being  the  proper  king  of  the  state.  This 
government,  however,  underwent  several  changes. 
Calmet  notices  the  legislator  Moses ;  his  successor 
Joshua ;  the  judges ;  the  kings,  and  the  high-priests. 
Under  all  these  revolutions,  God  was  considered  as 
the  monarch  of  Israel ;  but  he  did  not  exercise  his 
authority  and  jurisdiction  always  in  the  same  man- 
ner. In  the  time  of  Moses  he  governed  immediately ; 
fbr,  on  all  emergencies,  he  revealed  his  will,  which 
was  put  in  execution.  He  dwelt  among  his  people 
as  a  king  in  his  palace,  or  in  the  midst  of  his  camp ; 
always  ready  to  give  an  answer  when  consulted,  to 
restrain  those  who  transgressed  his  laws,  to  instruct 
those  who  had  difficulties  about  the  sense  of  his  or- 
dinances, to  determine  those  who  were  in  suspense 
about  any  important  undertaking.  This  was,  prop- 
erly, the  time  of  the  theocracy,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  term.  Under  Joshua  and  the  judges  it  con- 
tinued the  same ;  the  former,  being  filled  by  the  spirit 
which  animated  Moses,  would  undertake  nothing 
without  consulting  Jehovah;  and  the  latter  were 
leaders,  raised  up  by  himself,  to  deliver  the  Hebrews 
and  govern  in  his  name.  The  demand  of  the  people 
for  a  king  occasioned  the  prophet-judge  great  dis- 
quietude, for  he  regarded  it  as  a  rejection  of  the  the- 
ocratic government,  1  Sam.  viii.  5,  7.  God  com- 
plied with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  but  he  still 
retained  his  own  sovereign  authority.  He  grants 
them  a  king ;  settles  his  rights ;  disposes  of  him  as  he 
pleases ;  and  reproves  him  when  he  fails  in  obedi- 
ence and  submission.  Grod  "  granted  them  a  king  in 
his  indignation,  and  took  him  away  in  his  wrath," 
Rosea  xiii.  11. 

Moses,  in  anticipation  of  this  event,  had  prescribed 
&  number  of  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
Hebrew  kings,  in  which  the  principle  of  the  theoc- 
racy is  fully  recognized,  Deut.  xvii.  14,  &c.  The 
monarchs  were  to  be  chosen  by  Gfod ;  to  be  instructed 
by  his  priests ;  to  be  submissive  to  his  orders ;  not  to 
undertake  any  thing  of  consequence  without  consult- 
ing him ;  and  to  be  under  such  dependence  on  his 
will  that  he  might  reject  them,  as  he  did  Saul,  when 
they  neglected  their  duty.  When  God  promised 
David  to  make  the  crown  hereditary  in  Viis  family, 
it  was  a  departure  from  the  fundamental  maxim  of 
the  monarchy,  that  the  kings  should  be  elective,  and 
ke  placed  over  the  people  by  God. 


It  must  be  admitted,  that  after  this  prince,  the  kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel  governed  according  to  their  own 
will ;  and  after  the  schism  of  Jeroboam,  few  of  them 
observed  the  rules  of  the  theocracy.  They  would 
not  submit  to  restraint,  but  endeavored  to  cast  off" 
that  happy  subjection  to  which  the  judges  and  the 
first  kings  had  submitted.  All  kinds  of  calamities 
then  poured  in  upon  them  and  their  subjects :  they 
were  delivered  as  a  prey  to  their  enemies,  and  had 
no  peace  or  prosperity  at  home  or  abroad.  God 
visited  them  with  a  multitude  of  troubles,  and  at  last 
dispersed  them  into  distant  countries.  To  remind 
them  of  their  dependence,  and  bring  them  back  to 
their  duty,  however,  the  Lord  raised  up,  from  time 
to  time,  prophets,  full  of  zeal  and  courage,  u  ho 
boldly  upbraided  them  with  their  prevarications  and 
impieties ;  and  who  opposed  themselves,  like  a  wall 
of  brass,  to  whatever  they  committed  contrary  to  the 
rights  of  God.  These  holy  men  did  not  only  appear 
in  Judah,  where  the  public  worship  of  Jehovah  was 
maintained,  but  also  in  Israel,  however  schismastic 
and  polluted  that  might  be. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
almost  general  defection  of  the  two  kingdoms,  God 
still  maintained  his  theocracy  in  them,  as  well  by  hii 
vengeance  executed  against  wicked  kings,  as  by  those 
good  princes  who  obeyed  his  commands,  and  those 
prophets  whom  he  raised  up,  from  time  to  time,  till 
the  captivity  of  Babylon. 

During  the  captivity,  we  are  not  to  expect  any  cer- 
tain form  of  government  in  Israel,  nor  any  regular 
polity.  In  vain  the  Jews  pretend  to  find  one  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  either  before  or  since  Cyrus's  time. 
We  know  of  none  that  was  well  supported  even  after 
the  return  from  the  captivity,  during  the  time  the 
Hebrews  were  subject  to  the  kings  of  Persia  and  of 
Greece.  During  these  times  the  government  was  a 
kind  of  aristocracy,  subordinate  to  the  Persians  and 
the  Grecians.  The  high-priest  was  at  the  head  of 
the  principal  people,  whose  power,  being  hmited  by 
the  sovereign  authority,  only  extended  to  matters 
relating  to  the  law  and  religion.  It  was  a  kind  of 
voluntary  or  conventional  jurisdiction,  to  which  the 
people  submitted,  so  far  as  they  pleased. 

The  Asmonean  princes  introduced  a  fifth  period, 
which  presents  a  new  aspect  of  government  After 
the  Maccabees  had  supported  the  religion  of  their 
country,  with  great  hazard  of  their  lives,  and  had, 
with  extraordinary  bravery,  repelled  the  wicked  com- 
mands of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  they  shook  off"  the 
yoke  of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  and,  asserting  their 
liberty,  took  the  title  of  princes  of  the  Jews,  and  of 
kings.  By  the  consent  of  the  people,  they  united  the 
high-priesthood  to  the  supreme  authority.  Under 
the  government  of  these  princes,  we  find  evident 
traces  of  the  theocracy.  The  supreme  governor  wai 
invested  with  the  sacerdotal  character ;  so  that  the 
kingdom  was  what  Moses  calls  "a  kingdom  of 
priests;"  (Exod.  xix. 6.)  or,  as  Peter  speaks,  (1  ElpisL 
ii.9.)  "a  chosen  generation, a  royal  priesthood."  The 
royal  power,  and  the  sacerdotal  united,  made  a  sin- 
gular kind  of  polity,  under  princes  entirely  devoted 
to  the  service  of  God,  instructed  in  his  laws,  and  in- 
terested by  the  rules  of  poUtics  to  support  them,  and 
to  make  the  people  observe  them.  They  could  by 
no  possibility  endure  idolatry,  ignorance,  impiety; 
or  those  gross  disorders  which  had  prevailed  under 
the  kings.  So  that  the  commonwealth  of  the  He- 
brews was  never  more  in  earnest  to  perform  the  laws 
of  God,  or  more  exempt  from  those  crimes  denounced 
by  tlie  prophets,  than  under  the  Asmonean  princea 
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Under  their  government,  the  Romans  did  not  in- 
terfere with  religion:  they  even  left  a  considerable 
share  of  authority  to  the  later  princes  of  the  Asmo- 
nean  race.  Herod  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Romans,  but  he  sacrificed  every 
thing  to  his  ambition  and  politics ;  and  though  he 
made  an  outward  profession  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
he  violated  it  on  many  occasions.  The  priests  and 
people,  however,  continued  firmly  attached  to  it; 
and  when  Christ  appeared,  external  religion  was  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  His  preaching  chiefly  re- 
proved the  Pharisees,  who,  by  their  subtle  distinc- 
tions, and  refinements  on  the  law,  had  obscured  its 
true  sense,  and  subverted  its  real  intention.  Our 
Saviour  exposed  their  hypocrisy,  censured  and  cor- 
rected their  mistakes,  restored  primitive  piety,  and 
gave  the  rules  of  a  pure  and  sincere  worship,  in  mind 
and  in  truth. 

7^  religion  of  the  Jews  may  be  considered  in 
different  points  of  view,  with  respect  to  the  different 
conditions  of  their  nation.  Under  the  patriarchs, 
they  were  occasionally  instructed  in  the  will  of  God, 
opposed  idolatry  and  atheism,  used  circumcision  as 
the  appointed  seal  of  the  covenant  made  by  God  with 
Abraham,  and  followed  the  laws  which  reason,  as- 
sisted by  the  lights  of  grace  and  faith,  discover  to 
honest  hearts,  who  seriously  seek  God,  his  righteous- 
ness, and  truth.  They  lived  in  expectation  of  the 
Messiah,  the  desire  of  all  nations,  to  complete  their 
hopes  and  wishes,  and  fully  to  instruct  and  bless 
them.  Such  was  the  religion  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Judah,  Joseph,  &c.  who  maintained  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  the  tradition  of  the  true  religion. 
After  the  lime  of  Moses,  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews 
became  more  fixed.  Previously,  every  one  honored 
Grod  according  to  his  heart  and  judgment ;  but  now, 
ceremonies,  days,  feasts,  priests  and  sacrifices  were 
determined  with  great  exactness.  The  legislator  de- 
•cribed  the  age,  sex,  and  color  of  certain  victims ; 
their  number,  qualities,  and  nature ;  at  what  hour, 
by  whom,  and  on  what  occasions  they  were  to  be 
offered.  He  prescribed  the  several  purifications  to 
be  used  in  preparing  themselves  for  their  approach 
to  things  holy,  and  the  legal  impurities  which  forbade 
their  approach  ;  the  means  of  preventing,  of  avoid- 
ing, and  of  expiating  pollutions.  He  regulated  the 
tribe,  the  family,  the  bodily  qualities,  the  habits,  or- 
der, rank,  and  functions  of  the  priests  and  Levites. 
rie  specified  the  measures,  metals,  woods,  and  works 
of  the  tabernacle,  or  portable  temple  ;  the  dimensions, 
metal,  and  figure  ot  the  altar,  and  its  utensils ;  in  a 
word,  he  omitted  nothing  which  concerned  the  wor- 
■hip  of  God,  who  was  the  first  and  principal,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  the  only  object  of  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion. 

The  long  abode  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  had 
cherished  in  them  a  strong  propensity  to  idolatry ; 
and  neither  the  miracles  of  Moses,  nor  his  precau- 
tions to  withdraw  them  from  the  worship  of  idols, 
nor  the  rigor  of  his  laws,  nor  the  splendid  marks  of 
Grod's  presence  in  the  Israelitish  camp,  were  able  to 
conquer  this  unliapi)y  perversity.  We  know  with 
what  facility  they  adopted  the  adoration  of  the  golden 
calf,  when  they  had  scarcely  passed  the  channel  of 
the  Red  sea,  where  they  had  been  eye-witnesses  of 
divinely  preserving  wonders ! 

Moses  delivered  his  laws  in  the  wilderness;  but 
they  were  not  all  observed  there.  (See  Deut.  xii.  8, 9.) 
The  Hebrews  did  not  circumcise  the  children  born 
auring  their  wanderings,  because  of  the  danger  to 
which  infants  newly  circumcised  would  have  been 


exposed ;  and  also  because  the  people  oi  Israel,  not 
being  then  mingled  with  other  nations,  were  not  un- 
der such  a  necessity  of  taking  that  sign,  which  wai 
instituted  principally  to  distinguish  them,  Josh.  v.  4, 
5,  6,  7. 

During  the  wars  of  Joshua  against  the  Canaanites, 
and  before  the  ark  of  God  was  estabUshed  in  a  fixed 
place,  it  was  difficult  to  observe  all  the  laws  of  Moses ; 
and  hence  we  see  under  Joshua  and  the  Judges,  and 
even  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  much  laxity  of  conduct, 
not  observable  under  David  or  Solomon,  when  the 
Hebrews  were  at  peace,  and  when  there  was  more 
easy  access  to  the  tabernacle.  "  In  those  days  there 
was  no  king  in  Israel,  and  every  man  did  that  which 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes,"  Judg.  xvii.  5,  6.  Hence 
Micah's  ephod,  at  Laish,  (ch.  xviii.  31.)  that  which 
Gideon  made  in  his  family,  (ch.  viii.  27.)  the  irregu- 
larities of  Eli's  sons,  (1  Sam.  ii.  12,  13.)  the  crime  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah,  (Judg.  xix.  22,  &c.)  and  the 
frequent  idolatries  of  the  Israelites. 

Saul  and  David,  with  all  their  authority,  were  not 
able  entirely  to  suppress  such  inveterate  disorders. 
Superstitions,  which  the  Israelites  did  not  dare  to 
exercise  in  public,  were  practised  in  private.  They 
sacrificed  on  the  high  places,  and  consulted  divinen 
and  magicians.  Solomon,  whom  God  had  chosen  to 
build  his  temple,  was  himself  a  stone  of  stumbling  to 
Israel.  He  erected  altars  to  the  false  gods  of  the 
Phcenicians,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites  ;  and  not  only 
permitted  his  wives  to  worship  the  gods  of  their  own 
country,  but  himself  adored  them,  1  Kings  xi.  5 — 7. 
Most  of  his  successors  showed  a  similar  weakness. 
Jeroboam  introduced  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calves  into  Israel,  which  took  such  deep  root  that  it 
was  never  entirely  extirpated. 

By  the  captivity  in  Babylon  the  Hebrews  were 
brought  to  repentance,  and  renounced  idolatry. 
Henceforth  they  became  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
true  God,  and  no  false  gods  were  tolerated  amongst 
them.  During  the  reign  of  the  Maccabseau  princes, 
however,  another  evil,  equally  pernicious  in  its  eflTects 
on  genuine  rehgion,  sprung  up  among  them.  The 
sect  of  the  Pharisees,  who  divested  the  law  of  its 
simplicity  and  purity,  and  superadded  to  it  a  number 
of  pernicious  doctrines,  said  to  have  been  preserved 
by  tradition  from  Moses,  acquired  great  importance 
in  the  state,  and  their  opinions  and  observances  had 
the  tendency  of  diverting  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  the  essence  of  religion — the  pure  and  spiritual 
worship  of  God,  and  attaching  them  to  a  number  of 
unmeaning,  and  to  some  immoral,  ceremonies.  At 
the  time  of  our  Saviour's  appearance,  he  found  the 
Hebrews  divided,  with  few  exceptions,  into  the  two 
sects  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees ;  the  former 
of  whom  made  the  law  of  God  void  by  their  tradi- 
tion, and  the  latter  of  whom  were  a  sort  of  religious 
Epicureans.  They  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits.  Never 
had  there  been  so  much  zeal  and  punctuality  among 
the  Hebrews  in  the  observemce  of  their  ritual,  united 
with  so  great  an  aversion  to  the  religion  of  the  heart, 
which  these  were  intended  to  promote.  His  remon- 
strances, instructions,  and  denunciations  were  fruit- 
less, as  to  the  nation  generally ;  they  pursued  tlieir 
infatuated  career,  until,  having  filled  up  the  measure 
of  their  iniquity,  they  were  given  over  by  God  to 
those  bitter  punishments,  which  have  rendered  them 
a  by-word  among  all  people. 

The  Hebrew  ceremonial  was  of  a  typical  charac- 
ter ;  prefiguring  the  priesthood  and  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  the  privileges  and  happiness  of  his  people     Their 
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lEkondage  in  Egypt,  their  miraculous  deliverance,  their 
paflsage  through  the  Red  sea,  their  sojourning  in  the 
wilderness,  their  entrance  into  the  promised  land, 
their  circumcision,  ceremonies,  priests,  and  sacri- 
fices, were  all  predictive  figures  of  Christ's  coming, 
•f  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  wor- 
•hip,  sacraments,  and  excellence  of  the  gospel.  (For 
an  account  of  the  religious  feasts,  &c.  of  the  Hebrews, 
•ee  the  respective  articles.) 

The  administration  of  justice  among  the  Hebrews 
IS  a  subject  which  demands  some  notice  in  a  sketch 
of  their  history.  Under  the  patriarchs,  sovereign  ju- 
dicial authority  was  vested  in  the  heads  of  tribes  or 
&mihes.  They  disinherited,  banished,  or  inflicted 
capital  punishment,  without  being  responsible  to  any 
higher  earthly  power.  (See  Gen.  xxi.  9 — 14 ;  xxxviii. 
34;  xlix.  7;  xxii.  10.)  Much  of  the  patriarchal  spirit 
of  the  law  was  retained  after  the  exodus,  but  Moses, 
under  ttie  immediate  direction  of  God  himself,  was 
appointed  supreme  judge.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Jethro,  the  legislator  relieved  himself  from  some  part 
of  his  judicial  duties,  by  appointing  inferior  judges 
over  thousands,  hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens ;  reserving 
the  weightier  or  more  important  causes  for  himself, 
Exod.  xviii.  13 — ^26.  When  the  people  became  set- 
tled in  the  land,  every  city  appears  to  have  had  its 
elders,  who  formed  a  court  of  judicature,  with  a 
power  of  determining  lesser  matters  in  their  respect- 
ive districts,  Deut.  xvi.  18;  xvii.  8,  9.  (See  also 
DeuL  xxi.  1 — ^9.)  According  to  the  rabbins,  every 
city  which  contained  a  hundred  inhabitants  possessed 
a  court  of  judicature,  consisting  of  three  judges ;  but 
those  cities  which  were  larger  had  twenty-three  of 
these  oflScers.  But  Josephus,  in  whose  time  these 
courts   existed,   states   that    Moses   ordained   seven 

Iudges,  of  known  virtue  and  integrity,  to  be  estab- 
ished  in  every  city,  to  whom  two  ministers  were 
added  out  of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  so  that  there  were 
in  every  city  nine  judges — seven  laymen  and  two 
Levites.  (Antiq.  b.  iv.  c.  14 ;  Wars,  b.  ii.  c.  20.)  The 
Hebrew  legislator  enjoins  the  strictest  impartiality  on 
the  judges,  in  the  discharge  of  their  judicial  func- 
tions, and  prohibits  their  taking  of  gifts  under  any 
circumstances ;  (Exod.  xxiii.  8.)  reminding  them,  at 
the  same  time,  that  a  judge  sits  in  the  seat  of  God, 
and  that,  therefore,  no  man  should  have  any  pre- 
eminence in  his  sight,  neither  ought  he  to  be  afraid 
of  any  man  in  declaring  the  law,  Exod.  xxiii.  6,  7 ; 
Lev.  xix.  15 ;  Deut.  i.  17  ;  xxi.  18 — 20. 

From  Deut.  xvii.  8 — 11,  we  see  that  appeals  lay 
fix)m  the  courts  already  mentioned  to  a  supreme  tri- 
bunal. But  the  earliest  mention  of  any  such  tribunal 
is  under  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  which,  it  is 
expressly  stated,  was  erected  for  the  decision  of  such 
cases,  2  Chrou.  xix.  8 — 11.  The  Jewish  writers  in- 
sist that  this  was  the  Sanhedrim,  to  which  there  are 
so  many  allusions  made  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
which  they  also  assert  to  have  existed  from  the  time 
of  Moses,  possessing  the  supreme  authority  in  all 
civil  matters.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  no  proof: 
it  was  not  instituted  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
from  which  period  it  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the 
supreme  judicial  tribunal.  It  consisted  of  seventy, 
seventy-one,  or  seventy-two  members,  chosen  from 
among  the  chief  priests,  Levites,  and  elders  of  the 
people,  of  whom  the  high-priest  was  the  president, 
and  took  cognizance  of  the  general  aflTairs  of  the  na- 
tion. It  gave  judgment,  however,  only  in  the  most 
important  causes,  reserving  inferior  matters  for  the 
lower  courts,  appeals  from  which,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  lay  here.     (Grodwyn's  Moses  and  Aaron,  b.  v. ; 


Lightfoot's  Prospect  of  the  Temple,  ch.  xxii. ;  Lamy's 
Apparatus  Bibhcus,  b.  i.  ch.  12 ;  Michaehs  on  tne 
Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  p.  247,  &c.) 

Of  judicial  procedure,  or  form  of  process  y  as  we  call 
it,  our  information  is  scanty.  In  the  early  period  of 
the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  the  procedure  was  no 
doubt  very  summary,  as  few  rules  are  prescribed  for 
conducting  it.  Every  man  managed  his  own  cause ; 
1  Kings  iii.  15 — 28.  From  a  passage  in  Job,  (xxix, 
15 — 17.)  Michaehs  infers  that  men  of  wisdom  and 
influence  might  be  asked  for  their  opinions  in  diflB 
cult  cases,  and  that  they  might  also  interfere  to  assist 
those  who  were  not  capable  of  defending  themselves 
against  malicious  accusers.  The  exhortation  in  Isa. 
i.  17.  he  also  thinks  to  have  a  reference  to  such  a 
practice.  In  criminal  cases  the  judges'  first  business 
was  to  exhort  the  accused  person  to  confess  the  crime 
with  which  he  stood  charged,  "  that  he  might  have  a 
portion  in  the  next  hfe,"  Josh.  vii.  19.  The  oath 
was  then  administered  to  the  witnesses,  (Lev.  v.  1.) 
who  oflTered  their  evidence  against  him ;  after  which 
he  was  heard  in  defence,  John  vii.  51.  In  matten 
where  life  was  concerned,  one  witness  was  not  suf- 
ficient ;  (Numb.  xxxv.  30 ;  Deut.  xvii.  6,  7 ;  xix.  15.) 
but  in  those  of  lesser  moment,  particularly  those  re- 
lating to  money  and  value,  it  seems  that  a  single  wit- 
ness, if  unexceptionable,  and  upon  oath,  was  enough 
to  decide  between  plaintiff*  and  defendant.  From  the 
account  of  our  Saviour's  trial  before  the  supreme 
council,  wc  see  that  witnesses  were  examined  sepa- 
rately, and  without  hearing  each  other's  declaration, 
and  that  it  was  necessarily  in  the  presence  of  the  ac- 
cused. This  is  evident,  from  the  contradiction  in 
the  evidence  of  the  two  witnesses  brought  against 
Jesus,  (Mark  xiv.  56,  seq.)  which  would  doubtless 
have  been  avoided,  had  they  been  admitted  into  court 
together. 

Sentence  having  been  pronounced  on  a  person 
found  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  he  was  hurried  away 
to  the  place  of  execution ;  and  in  cases  where  the 
punishment  of  stoning  was  inflicted,  the  witnesses 
were  compelled  to  take  the  lead,  Deut.  xvii.  7 ;  Acts 
vii.  58,  59.  It  was  also  customary  for  the  judge  and 
the  witnesses  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  criminal's 
head,  saying,  "  Thy  blood  be  upon  thine  own  head." 
In  allusion  to  this  usage,  which  was  a  declaration  of 
the  justice  of  the  sentence,  the  Jews  alluded,  when 
they  said,  with  reference  to  our  Lord — "His  blood 
be  upon  us  and  our  children,"  Matt,  xxvii.  25.  Id 
Matt.  xxvi.  39,  42,  where  our  Lord  says,  "  Father,  it 
it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me,"  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  practice  which  obtained  of  giving  to 
the  malefactor  a  cup  of  wine,  in  which  there  was  in- 
fused a  grain  of  incense,  for  the  pur})ose  of  intoxi- 
cating and  stupifying  him,  that  he  might  be  the  less 
sensible  of  pain.  For  deciding  in  disputed  cases  of 
property,  where  no  other  means  remained,  recourse 
was  had  to  the  sacred  lot,  which  was  regarded  as  the 
determination  of  God,  Prov.  xvi.  33 ;  xviii.  18.  It 
was  for  this  purpose  that  the  urim  and  thutnmim 
was  employed ;  as  it  was  in  criminal  cases  for  the 
discovery  of  the  guilty  ;  but  never  for  convicting  them. 

During  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Roman 
tribunal  was  the  last  resort,  in  cases  of  a  criminal  na- 
ture. The  Jews  could  put  no  man  to  death  without 
the  consent  of  the  governor,  (John  xviii.  31.)  though 
they  had  the  power  of  inflicting  inferior  punishments, 
and  in  most  other  respects  lived  according  to  their 
own  laws.  Hence  the  allusions  to  the  Roman  law, 
mode  of  trial,  &c.  in  the  New  Testament  are  veiy 
numerous;  as  (1.)  crucifixion;  (2.)  hanging,  or  the 
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rope ;  (3.)  stoning ;  (4.)  fire,  or  burning ,  (5.)  the  tym- 
panum, or  whipping;  (6.)  imprisonment;  (7.)  the 
•word,  or  beheading;  (8.)  precipitation,  or  stoning; 
(9.)  rending  to  pieces  by  thorns,  or  treading  under 
the  feet  of  animals;  (10.)  sawing  asunder;  (11.)  suf- 
focation in  ashes;  112.)  cutting  off  the  hair;  (13.) 
blinding  the  eyes;  (14.)  stretching  on  the  wooden 
horse.  Several  of  these  modes  of  punishment  were 
introduced  among  the  Hebrews  in  consequence  of 
their  intercourse  with  surrounding  nations,  and  are, 
therefore,  not  to  be  attributed  to  their  lawgiver. 

For  an  account  of  the  writing,  language,  books, 
and  literary  composition  of  the  Hebrews,  tlie  reader 
is  referred  to  the  respective  articles ;  as  also  for  their 
dress,  houses,  &c.  See  Language,  Letters,  Poe- 
try, House,  Dresses,  &c. 

The  existence  of  the  Hebrews  as  a  people  distinct 
from  all  others,  to  this  day,  is  a  miracle  of  that  in- 
disputable kind  which  may  well  justify  a  few  re- 
marks. 

1.  They  are  spread  into  all  parts  of  the  earth ;  being 
found  not  only  m  Europe,  but  to  the  utmost  extrem- 
ity of  Asia,  even  in  Thibet  and  China.  They  abound 
in  Persia,  Northern  India,  and  Tartary,  wherever  our 
travellers  have  penetrated.  These  are,  as  they  as- 
•ert,  probably,  descendants  of  the  tribes  carried  away 
captive  by  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  They  are  also 
numerous  in  Arabia,  in  Egypt,  and  throughout 
Africa. 

2.  Tliese  dispersions  are  of  different  epochs ;  some 
were  voluntary,  others  forced.  That  many  Hebrews 
settled  in  Egypt  from  the  days  of  Solomon,  is  very 
credible.  (See  1  Kings  xi.  40 ;  Jer.  xli.  xlii.  et  al.) 
Many  thousands  were  in  Alexandria  alone ;  and  we 
learn  from  the  Acts,  that  they  had  synagogues  in 
Cyrene,  Libya,  &c.  as  well  as  throughout  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor ;  as  Rome,  and  elsewhere  in  Italy,  &c. 

3.  In  most  parts  of  the  world  their  state  is  much  the 
tame — one  of  dislike,  contempt,  or  oppression.  With- 
in the  last  few  years  they  have  received  more  justice 
at  tlie  hands  of  some  of  the  European  states ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  they  hold  their  possessions  by  a  very 
precarious  tenure. 

4.  They  every  where  maintain  observances  peculiar 
to  themselves ;  such  as  circumcision,  performed  after 
their  own  manner,  and  at  their  own  time  of  life,  that 
is,  during  infancy  ;  also  the  observance  of  a  sabbath, 
or  day  of  rest,  not  the  same  day  of  the  week  as  that 
of  nations  which  also  observe  a  sabbath.  They  have 
generally  retained  some  remembrance  of  the  pass- 
over  ;  but  there  are  Jews  who,  not  being  included  in 
the  plot  of  Haman,  to  destroy  their  nation,  do  not 
commemorate  the  Purim.  This  national  constancy 
demonstrates  a  most  wonderful  energy  in  the  Mosaic 
institutions ;  which  are  still  fresh  and  vigorous,  and 
not  obsolete. 

5.  They  are  divided  into  various  sects.  Some  of 
them  are  extremely  attached  to  the  traditions  of  the 
rabbins,  and  to  the  multiplied  observances  enjoined 
in  the  Talmud.  Others,  as  the  Caraites,  reject  these 
with  scorn,  and  adhere  solely  to  Scripture.  The 
majority  of  the  Jews  in  Europe,  and  those  with  whose 
works  we  are  mostly  conversant,  are  rabbinists ;  and 
may  be  taken  as  representatives  of  the  ancient  Phari- 
sees. But  all  Jews  profess  a  veneration  for  their 
sacred  books ;  and  according  to  the  best  information 
that  can  be  obtained,  they  preserve  them  carefully, 
and  read  them  with  respect  in  their  places  of  worship ; 
to  which,  in  all  countries,  they  fail  not  to  resort. 

(\  Th£y  every  where  consider  Judea  as  their  proper 
tountry,  and  Jerusalem  as  their  metropolitan  city. 


Wherever  settled,  and  for  however  long,  they  still 
cherish  a  recollection  or  reference,  unpciraileled 
among  nations.  They  have  not  lost  it;  they  will 
not  loss  it ;  and  they  transmit  it  to  their  posterity, 
however  comfortably  they  may  be  settled  in  any  resi- 
dence, or  in  any  country.  They  hope  against  hope, 
to  see  Zion  and  Jerusalem  revive  from  their  ashes. 

7.  Hie  number  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  estimated, 
a  few  years  ago,  for  the  information  of  Buonaparte, 
at  the  following  amount ;  but  from  what  documenti 
we  know  not : 


In  the  Turkish  empire      .... 
In  Persia,  China,  India,  on  the  east 
and  west  of  the  Ganges   .... 
In  the  west  of  Europe,  Africa,  A  mer- 


ica 


1,000,000 

300,000 

1,700,000 


Total        3,000,000 

This  number  is  probably  very  far  short  of  the  truth. 
Maltebrun  estimates  them  at  4,000,000  to  5,000,U00. 

8.  7^  long  protracted  existence  of  the  Hebrews  at 
a  separate  people,  is  not  only  a  standing  evidence  of 
the  truth  ot  the  Bible,  but  is  of  that  kind  which  defies 
hesitation,  imitation,  or  parallel.  Were  this  people 
totally  extinct,  some  might  affect  to  say,  that  they 
never  existed ;  or  that  if  they  did  once  exist,  that  they 
never  practised  such  rites  as  were  imputed  to  them  ; 
or  that  they  were  not  a  numerous  people,  but  a  smaU 
tribe  of  ignorant  and  unsettled  Arabs.  The  care  with 
which  the  Jews  preserve  their  sacred  books,  and  the 
conformity  of  those  preserved  in  the  East  with  those 
of  the  West,  as  lately  attested,  is  a  satisfactory  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  both  ;  and,  further, 
the  dispersion  of  the  nation  has  proved  the  security 
of  these  documents ;  as  it  has  not  been  in  the  power 
of  any  one  enemy,  however  potent,  to  destroy  the 
entire  series,  or  to  consign  it  to  oblivion. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  distinction  or  pre- 
rogative generally  attached  to  the  appellation  Hebrew 
in  the  early  days  of  the  gospel.  Paul  describes  him- 
self as  a  "Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,"  (Phil.  iii.  5.)  and 
the  Grecians  are  said  to  murmur  against  the  Hebrews, 
(Acts  vi.  1.)  though  both  parties  were  of  the  same 
nation.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  residents  in  the 
Holy  Land,  at  least,  if  not  the  whole  nation,  pre- 
ferred the  name  of  Hebrew,  as  more  honorable  than 
that  of  Jew,  which  was  rather  a  foreign  appella- 
tion imposed  upon  them,  especially  out  of  their  own 
country.  This  discovers  a  propriety  in  Paul's  ad- 
dressing, as  most  respectful,  his  epistle  "  to  the  He- 
brews," not  "  to  the  Jews."  Perhaps,  also,  the  con- 
verts to  Christianity  retained  this  preference,  and 
dechned  being  called  Jews,  as  no  longer  professing 
Judaism  ;  even  while  they  acknowledged  thems*?lves 
to  be  Hebrews  by  descent  from  the  father  of  the 
faithful. 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. — Neither  the  nature 
nor  the  limits  of  a  dictionary  will  admit  of  a  critical 
dissertation  on  the  controverted  questions  affecting 
this  sacred  composition.  The  majority  of  critics 
agree  in  referrhig  it  to  the  apostle  Paul ;  though  sev- 
eral writers  of  sound  judgment  and  learning  contest 
the  evidence  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded.  For 
satisfaction  upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  upon  the 
language  in  which  the  epistle  was  written,  we  must 
refer  to  those  authors  who  have  professedly  treated 
upon  them ;  among  these  we  may  notice  particular- 
ly the  work  of  professor  Stuart.  Omittmg,  then, 
the  question  of  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  epistle,  we 
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«emark^that  its  canonical  authority,  and  its  genuine- 
Bei8  and  authenticity,  are  so  ftiUy  attested  by  the 
■trongest  evidence,  historical  and  internal,  that  they 
may  safely  be  pronounced  unimpeachable.  "  That 
the  church,  during  the  first  century  after  the  apos- 
tolic age,  ascribed  it  to  some  one  of  the  apostles,"  re- 
marks the  writer  to  whom  we  have  just  referred,  "  is 
clear,  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  inserted  among  the 
canonical  books  of  the  churches  in  the  East  and  the 
West ;  that  it  was  comprised  in  the  Peschito ;  in  the 
old  Latin  version ;  and  was  certainly  admitted  by 
the  Alexandrine  and  Palestine  churches.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  epistle,  which  ranks  amongst  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  new-covenant  Scriptures,  was  to  prove 
to  the  Jews,  from  their  own  Scriptures,  the  divinity, 
humanity,  atonement,  and  intercession  of  Christ ; 
particularly  his  pre-eminence  over  Moses  and  the 
angels  of  God — to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  the 
£ospel  to  the  law ;  and  the  real  object  and  design  of 
the  Mosaic  mstitutions — to  fortify  the  minds  of  the 
Hebrew  converts  agamst  apostasy  under  persecu- 
tion, and  to  engage  them  to  a  deportment  becoming 
their  Christian  profession.  In  this  view,  the  epistle 
furnishes  a  key  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
(See  the  Bibl.  Repository,  vol.  ii.  p.  409.) 

HEBRON,  or  Chebron,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Canaan,  being  built  seven  years  before 
Tanis,  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  Numb.  xiii.  22. 
It  is  thought  to  have  been  founded  by  Arba,  an 
ancient  giant  of  Palestine,  and  hence  to  have  been 
called  Kirjath-arba,  Arba's  city,  (Josh.  xiv.  15.)  which 
aame  was  afterwards  changed  into  Hebron.  The 
Anakim  dwelt  at  Hebron  when  Joshua  conquered 
Canaan,  Josh.  xv.  13. 

Hebron,  which  was  given  to  Judah,  and  became  a 
city  of  refuge,  was  situated  on  an  eminence,  about 
twenty-seven  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  about 
the  same  distance  north  of  Beersheba.  Abraham, 
Sarah,  and  Isaac  were  buried  near  the  city,  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah,  Gen.  xxiii.  7,  8,  9.  After  the 
death  of  Saul,  David  fixed  his  residence  at  Hebron, 
and  it  was  for  some  time  the  metropolis  of  his  king- 
dom, 2  Sam.  ii.  2 — 5.  It  is  now  called  El  Hhalil, 
and  contains  a  population  of  about  400  families  of 
Arabs,  besides  a  hundred  Jewish  houses.  "They 
are  so  mutinous,"  says  D'Arvieux,  "  that  they  rarely 
pay  [the  duties]  without  force,  and  commonly  a  re- 
inforcement from  Jerusalem  is  necessary.  The  peo- 
ple are  brave,  and  when  in  revolt  extend  their  incur- 
sions as  far  as  Bethlehem,  and  make  amends  by 
their  pillage  for  what  is  exacted  from  them.  They 
are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  windings  of  the 
mountains,  and  know  so  well  how  to  post  themselves 
to  advantage,  that  they  close  all  the  passages,  and 
exclude  every  assistance  from  reaching  the  Souba- 
chi.  .  .  .  The  Turks  dare  not  dwell  here,  believing 
that  they  could  not  live  a  week  if  they  attem))ted  it. 
The  Greeks  have  a  church  in  the  village."  The 
mutinous  character  of  this  people,  one  would  think, 
was  but  a  continuation  of  their  ancient  disposition  ; 
which  might  render  them  fit  instruments  for  serving 
David  against  Saul,  and  Absalom  against  David. — 
The  advantage  they  possessed  in  their  knowledge  of 
the  passes,  may  account  also  for  the  protracted  re- 
gistance  which  David  made  to  Saul,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  latter  employing  a  considerable  force  in 
order  to  dislodge  his  adversary.  David  was  so  well 
aware  of  this  advantage  of  station,  that  when  Absa- 
lom had  possessed  himself  of  Hebron,  he  did  not 
think  of  attacking  him  there,  but  fled  in  all  haste 
from  Jerusalem,  northward.     [The  Turks  now  dwell 


there,  and  there  is  a  Turkish  governor.     (See  Mod. 
Trav.  Palestine,  p.  182,  seq.)      R. 

HEIFER,  (Red,)  Sacrifice  or.  The  order  for 
this  service  is  given  in  Numb.  xix.  Spencer  believes 
it  to  have  been  instituted  in  opposition  to  Egyptian 
superstition.  Jerome  and  others  think,  that  the  red 
heifer  was  sacrificed  yearly ;  but  some  of  the  rab- 
bins maintain,  that  one  only  was  burnt  from  Moses 
to  Ezra;  and  from  Ezra  to  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  by  the  Romans,  only  six,  or  at  most  nine 
The  ceremony  is  said  to  have  been  always  perform- 
ed on  the  mount  of  Olives,  over  against  the  temple, 
after  the  ark  was  fixed  at  Jerusalem.  See  Red 
Heifer. 

Some  authors  suppose  that  the  red  heifer  was  one 
of  the  sacrifices  offered  in  the  name  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  to  be  without  blemish ;  its  blood  was 
sprinkled  seven  times  towards  the  entrance  of  the 
tabernacle ;  the  whole  body  was  consumed ;  and  the 
ashes  used  in  purifying  those  who  were  polluted  by 
touching  any  dead  body,  or  otherwise.  Calmet 
thinks  the  red  heifer  was  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  but  not 
an  oblation,  that  name  being  proper  only  to  what 
was  offered  solemnly  to  God  on  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offerings.  When  the  red  heifer  was  burned  without 
the  camp,  its  ashes  were  gathered  and  preserved  in 
a  clean  place.  Part  of  them  were  occasionally  put 
into  water,  with  which  all  who  had  contracted  legal 
defilement  were  to  be  sprinkled  ;  on  pain  of  being 
cut  off  from  the  congregation.  It  was  a  water  of 
separation.  The  heifer  was  a  type  of  Christ,  Heb. 
ix.  13. 

HEIFERS.  As  the  words  ox  and  bull,  in  their 
figurative  sense,  signify  rich  and  powerful  persons, 
who  live  in  affluence,  who  forget  God,  and  contemn 
the  poor ;  so  by  heifers  are  sometimes  meant  wo- 
men who  are  rich,  delicate,  and  voluptuous, — who 
make  pleasure  their  god,  Amos  iv.  1  ;  Hos.  iv 
16;x.  IL 

HEIR,  a  person  who  succeeds  by  right  of  inher 
ance  to  an  estate,  property,  &c.  But  the  principl 
of  heirship  in  the  East  differ  from  those  among  us  ; 
so  that  children  do  not  always  wait  till  their  parents 
are  dead,  before  they  receive  their  portions.  Hence, 
when  Christ  is  called,  "  heir  of  all  things,"  it  does 
not  imply  the  death  of  any  former  possessor  of  all 
things  ;  and  when  saints  are  called  heirs  of  the  prom- 
ise, of  rigliteousness,  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  world, 
of  God,  "joint  heirs"  with  Christ,  it  implies  merely 
participants  in  such  or  such  advantages,  but  no  de- 
cease of  any  party  in  possession  would  be  under- 
stood by  those  to  whom  these  passages  were  ad- 
dressed ;  though  among  ourselves  there  is  no  actual 
heirship  till  the  parent,  or  proprietor,  is  departed. 

Another  principle  in  which  the  orientals  differ 
from  us,  is  that  which  regulates  the  heirship  of 
princes  and  the  succession  to  the  throne.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  will  illustrate  the  subject : — 

"  The  word  sultan  is  a  title  given  to  the  Ottoman 
princes,  bom  while  their  fathers  were  in  possession 
of  the  throne,  and  to  those  of  the  Ginguissian  fami- 
ly. The  epithet  sultan,  therefore,  is  bestowed  on 
him  who  enjoys  the  light  of  succession ;  and  this,  by 
the  Turkish  law,  belongs  to  the  eldest  of  the  family 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  as  has  before  been  remark- 
ed, that  he  must  be  bom  while  his  father  possesses 
the  throne:'  (Baron  du  Tott,  vol.  i.  p.  65.)  To  these 
principles  we  find  an  eastern  prince  appealing ;  and 
as  he  also  states  the  reasons  on  which  they  are  found- 
ed, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  introduce  his  discourse  on 
this  subject.     "  Zemes,  sailing  to  Rhodes,  was  there 
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honorably  received  by  the  great  master,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  knights  of  the  order ;  to  whom,  in 
their  publicke  assemblie  three  daies  after,  hee  openly 
declared  the  causes  of  the  discord  betwixt  his  broth- 
er and  him  ;  alledging  for  the  color  of  his  rebel- 
lion. That  although  Baiazet  was  his  elder  brother, 
yet  that  he  was  born  whilst  his  father  yet  lined  in  pri- 
uate  estate,  vnder  suhiection  and  command,  long  be- 
fore he  possessed  the  kingdome,  and  so  no  king's 
Bonne :  whereas  he  himselfe  was  the  Jirst  borne  of 
his  father,  beeing  an  emperor,  and  so  not  heire  of  his 
private  fortune,  (as  was  Baiazet,)  but  of  his  greatest 
honour  and  empire,"  &c.  (Knolles's  History  of  the 
Turks,  p.  442.)  This  usage  will,  perhaps,  remove 
the  difficulty  which  presents  itself  in  the  Scripture 
statement  of  the  age  of  Hezekiah,  when  he  ascended 
the  throne.  If  this  prince  were  but  25  years  old, 
when  he  began  to  reign,  as  stated  in  2  Chron.  xxix. 
I.  then  he  must  have  been  born  when  his  father 
Aliaz  was  under  11  years  of  age — an  almost  natural 
impossibihty.  But  if  we  refer  to  this  principle  which 
regulates  the  succession  to  the  throne  in  the  East, 
and  consider  Hezekiah  as  having  been  the  first  born 
after  his  father^  s  accession,  and  "a  son  of  25  years," 
estimating  his  age  from  that  period,  all  will  be  natu- 
ral and  easy.  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  compu- 
tations of  time,  by  descents,  (as  that  of  Christ,  by  his 
genealogy,)  are  greatly  affected  by  this  principle ; 
since  the  length  of  lives,  reigns,  &c.  when  the  suc- 
cessor is  not  the  eldest  son,  but  the  youngest,  are 
rendered  obviously,  and  materially,  imperfect  by  it. 
See  Adoption. 

HELAM,  a  place  celebrated  for  a  defeat  of  the 
Syrians  by  David,  in  which  he  took  their  horses  and 
chariots;  (2  Sam.  x.  17.)  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
not  far  from  the  Euphrates.  But  in  1  Chron.  xix. 
17.  instead  of  Helam  (of  which  city  we  have  no 
knowledge)  we  read  (zDn>SN,  AUhem,)  "David  fell  up- 
on them  ;"  which  Calmet  takes  to  be  the  best  reading. 

HELBAH,  or  Chelba,  a  city  of  Asher  ;  (Judg.  i. 
31^  perhaps  Helbon  in  Syria. 

HELBON,  a  city  of  Syria  famous  for  its  wines, 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  18.)  and  probably  the  present  Haleb,  or, 
as  called  in  Europe,  Aleppo.  It  is  situated,  accord- 
ing to  Russell,  who  has  given  a  very  full  description 
of  it,  in  lat.  36°  11'  25"  N.  long.  37°  9'  E. ;  about  180 
miles  north  of  Damascus,  and  about  80  inland  from 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  In  1822,  Alep- 
po was  visited  by  a  dreadful  earthquake,  by  which 
it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

HELIOPOLIS,  a  celebrated  city  of  Egypt,  called 
in  Coptic,  the  Hebrew,  and  in  the  English  version. 
On,  Gen.  xli.  45.  The  Egyptian  name  signifies  light, 
9un ;  and  hence  the  Greek  name  Heliopolis,  which 
signifies  city  of  the  sun.  The  Seventy  mention  ex- 
pressly that  On  is  Heliopohs,  Sept.  Ex.  i.  11.  Jere- 
miah (xliii.  13.)  calls  this  city  in  Hebrew  Beth-She- 
mesh,  i.  e.  house  or  temple  of  the  sun.  In  Ezek. 
XXX.  17,  the  name  is  pronounced  Aven,  which  is  the 
same  as  On.  The  Arabs  call  it  Ain-Shems,  fountain 
of  the  sun.  All  these  names  come  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  city  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Egyptian  worship  of  the  sun.  Thus  Joseph's  father- 
in-law,  Potiphera,  was  priest  at  On,  i.  e.  he  was 
doubtless  a  priest  of  the  sun,  as  his  name  Poti-phera 
denotes,  viz.  one  who  belongs  to  the  sun.  Strabo 
visited  the  ruins  of  this  city,  the  destruction  of 
which  he  refers  to  Cambyses,  and  saw  there  still 
large  buildings  in  which  the  priests  dwelt.  He  re- 
marks that  the  city  was  formerly  the  seat  of  priests 
who  occupied  themselves  with  philosophy  and  as- 
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tronomy ;  but  that  now  they  only  took  care  of  the 
sacrifices  and  rites  of  worship.  "  The  city,"  he  says, 
"  lies  upon  an  immense  dike.  In  it  is  the  tem- 
ple of  the  sun,  and  the  ox  Mnevis,  which  is  kept  is 
a  chapel,  and  is  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants,  like 
the  Apis  at  Memphis.  At  present  the  city  is  desert- 
ed. The  temple  is  very  ancient,  and  in  the  Egyp- 
tian style.  Two  obelisks  of  this  temple,  which  were 
the  least  injured,  have  been  carried  to  Rome  ;  the 
rest  are  still  in  their  places."  (xvii.  1.  §  29.)  To  these 
obeUsks  or  images  the  prophet  Jeremiah  probably  re- 
fers, xliii.  13.  These  obelisks  and  ruins  are  also 
mentioned  by  Abulfeda,  and  hkewise  by  Abdollatif, 
who  gives  a  particular  description  of  them.  (Relation 
de  I'Egypte,  ed.  De  Sacy,  p.  180.) 

The  present  state  of  these  ruins  is  described  by 
Niebuhr:  ("Reisebeschr.  i.  p.  98.)  "The  ruins  of  this 
ancient  city  (Heliopolis)  lie  near  the  village  Matarea, 
about  two  hours  [six  miles]  from  Cairo,  towards  the 
north-east.  But  nothing  now  remains  except  im- 
mense dikes  and  mounds  full  of  small  pieces  of  mar- 
ble, granite,  and  pottery,  some  remnants  of  a  sphinx, 
and  an  obelisk  still  standing  erect.  This  last  is  one 
single  block  of  granite,  covered  on  its  four  sides  with 
hieroglyphics.  Its  height  above  ground  is  58  feet. 
It  belonged  to  the  ancient  ten}ple  of  the  sun." 

Another  Heliopolis  is  alluded  to  in  Scripture  un- 
der the  name  of  the  "  plain  of  Aven,"  or  field  of  the 
sun,  Amos  i.  5.  This  was  the  Heliopolis  of  Coele- 
Syria,  now  Baalbeck.     See  Aven.     *R. 

HELL.  The  Heb.  Sinc',  Sheol,  and  the  Gr/'^J»?5, 
Hades,  often  signify  the  grave,  or  the  place  of  depart- 
ed spirits,  Ps.  xvi.  10  ;  Isa.  xiv.  9  ;  Ezek.  xxxi.  15. 
Here  was  the  rich  man,  after  being  buried,  Luke 
xvi.  23.  The  rebellious  angels  were  also  "  cast  down 
into  hell,  and  delivered  unto  chains  of  darkness,"  Q 
Pet.  ii.  4.  These  and  many  other  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament  show  the  futility  of  that  opinion, 
which  attributes  to  the  Hebrews  an  ignorance  of  a 
future  state.  The  Jews  place  hell  in  the  centre  of 
the  earth :  they  call  it  the  deep,  and  destruction ; 
they  believe  it  to  be  situated  under  waters  and 
mountains ;  they  also  term  it  Gehennom,  or  Gehen- 
na, which  signifies  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  or  the  val- 
ley of  the  sons  of  Hinnom,  which  was,  as  it  were, 
the  common  sewer  of  Jerusalem,  where  children 
were  sacrificed  to  Moloch.     See  Gehenna. 

But  the  term  hell  is  most  commonly  applied  to  the 
place  of  punishment  in  the  unseen  world.  Jews, 
Mussulmans,  and  Christians  have  all  depicted  the  hor- 
rors and  the  punishments  of  hell  as  their  several  fan- 
cies have  conceived  of  it ;  but  without  entering  into 
a  discussion  upon  these  topics,  we  may  remark,  that 
Scripture  is  decisive  as  to  the  principal  punishment, 
consisting  in  a  hopeless  separation  from  God,  and  a 
privation  of  his  sight,  and  of  the  beatific  vision. 

The  eternity  of  hell-torments  is  acknowledged 
throughout  Scripture ;  the  fire  of  the  damned  will 
never  be  extinguished,  nor  their  worm  die.  (See 
Fire.)  But  the  Jews  beUeve,  that  some  among 
them  will  not  continue  forever  in  hell.  They  main- 
tain that  every  Jew,  not  infected  with  heresy,  or 
who  has  not  acted  contrary  to  certain  points  men- 
tioned by  the  rabbins,  is  not  above  a  year  in  purga- 
tory ;  and  that  infidels  only,  or  people  eminently 
wicked,  remain  perpetually  in  hell.  Manasseh  Ben 
Israel  names  three  soits  of  persons  who  would  be 
damned  eternally:  (1.)  Atheists,  who  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  God  ;  (2.)  they  who  deny  the  divine  author- 
ity of  the  law;  (3.)  they  who  reject  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.     These  people,  though   otherwise   of 
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moral  lives,  will  be  punished  with  endless  tortures. 
Other  rabbins,  such  as  Maimonides,  Abarbanel,  &c. 
•Mert,  that  after  a  certain  tirne,  the  souls  of  wicked 
men  will  be  annihilated. 

As  the  ha[)pine^  of  paradise  is  expressed  in 
Scripture  under  the  idea  of  a  feast  or  wedding,  sur- 
rounded by  abundant  light,  joy,  and  pleasure,  so  hell 
is  represented  as  a  place  of  dismal  darkness,  where 
is  nothing  but  grief,  sadness,  vexation,  rage,  despair, 
and  gnashing  of  teeth.  The  regret,  remorse,  and 
despair  of  the  damned  are  expressed  by  the  rabbins 
under  the  name  of  disorder  in  the  soul :  which  is 
what  Isaiali  (Ixvi.  24.)  and  Mark  (ix.  43,  45.)  mean 
by  that  worm  which  gnaws  and  does  not  die. 

"The  gates  of  hell,"  mentioned  by  our  Saviour, 
(Matt.  xvi.  18.)  signify  the  power  of  hell ;  for  the 
eastern  people  call  the  palaces  of  their  princes 
gates.  (See  Gate.)  The  Jews  say  there  are  three 
gates  belonging  to  hell :  the  first  is  in  the  wilderness, 
and  by  that  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  descended 
into  hell :  the  second  is  in  the  sea  ;  for  it  is  said  that 
Jonah,  who  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  "  cried  to  Grod 
out  of  the  belly  of  hell,"  Jonah  ii.  3.  The  third  is  in 
Jerusalem ;  for  Isaiah  tells  us  that  "  the  fire  of  the 
Lord  is  in  Sion,  and  his  furnace  in  Jerusalem,"  Isa. 
xxxi.  9. — 1.  Earth ;  2.  water ;  3.  fire.  These  are 
evidently  three  modes  of  death,  or  destruction. 

[The  Sheol  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  Hades 
of  the  New,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  Hebrews, 
was  a  vast  subterranean  receptacle,  where  the  souls 
of  the  dead  existed  in  a  separate  state  until  the  res- 
urrection of  their  bodies.  The  region  of  the  blessed, 
or  paradise,  they  supposed  to  be  in  the  upper  part  of 
this  receptacle ;  while  beneath  was  the  abyss  or  Ge- 
henna, in  which  the  souls  of  the  wicked  were  sub- 
jected to  punishment,  Is.  xiv,  9,  seq.  Luke  xvi.  23, 
teq.  (See  Lowth,  Lect.  on  Heb.  Poetry,  vii.  Camp- 
bell, Prel.  Diss.  vi.  pt.  2.  §  2,  seq.  §  19.)     R. 

HELLENISTS,  "  the  Grecians,"  Acts  vi.  1,  et  al. 
They  were  called  Hellenistical  Jews,  who  lived  in 
cities  and  provinces  where  the  Greek  tongue  was 
srpoken.  Not  being  much  accustomed  to  Hebrew  or 
Syriac,  they  generally  used  the  Greek  version  of  the 
LXX,  both  in  ])ublic  and  private,  which  was  disap- 
proved of  by  Hebraizing  Jews,  who  could  not  en- 
dure that  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  read  in  any 
language  beside  their  original  Hebrew.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  only  difference  between  the  Hel- 
lenistical and  the  Hebraizing  Jews.  The  latter  re- 
proached their  brethren  with  reading  Scripture  after 
the  Egyptian  manner,  that  is,  from  the  left  to  the 
right;  whereas  the  rabbins  say,  that  as  the  sun 
moves  from  east  to  west,  so  they  should  read  from 
the  right  hand  to  the  left.  This  diflference,  however, 
produced  no  schism  or  separation. 

HELMET,  a  piece  of  defensive  armor  for  the 
head.     See  Arms,  and  Armor. 

I.  HEMAN,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  celebrated  for 
his  wisdom.  He  flourished  before  Solomon,  1  Kings 
Iv.  31  ;  [v.  11  in  the  Heb.]  1  Chr.  ii.  6.     *R. 

II.  HEMAN,  the  son  of  Joel,  a  Kohathite,  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  a  leader  of  the  temple  music,  1  Chr.  vi. 
33;  [18;]  xvi.  41,  42.     *R. 

HEMLOCK.  In  Amos  vi.  12,  we  read  of  «  right- 
eousness turned  into  hemlock  ;"  the  very  same  word 
which  in  chap.  v.  7.  is  rendered  toormwood :  ^^  turn 
judgment  to  wormwood."  This  impropriety  is 
obvious ;  the  word  is  usually  rendered  wormwood, 
which  see. 

HEN  A,  a  city  of  Mesopotomia,  the  same,  proba- 
bly, which  was  afterwards  called  Ana,  situated  on  a 


ford  of  the  Euphrates,  2  Kings  x\iii.  34  ;  xix.  13 ;  !■. 
xxxvii.  13.     R. 

HEPHER,  a  Canaanitish  city  with  a  king,  subdued 
by  Joshua,  Josh.  xii.  17. 

HERESY,  (AiiJtotg^)  an  option,  or  choice.  It  ii 
usually  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  for  tome  fundamental 
error  in  religion,  adhered  to  with  obstinacy.  Paul 
says  that  there  should  be  heresies  in  the  church,  that 
they  who  are  tried  might  be  made  manifest,  1  Cor, 
xi.  19.  He  requires  Titus  to  shun,  and  even  wholly  to 
avoid  tlie  company  of  a  heretic,  after  the  first  and  sec- 
ond admonition.  Tit.  iii.  10.  Luke  speaks  of  the  heresiei 
of  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  Acts  v.  17 ;  xv.  5. — 
Christianity  was  called  a  sect  or  heresy,  (Acts  xxviiL 
22.)  for  in  the  beginning  it  was  scarcely  looked  upon 
by  strangers  as  any  thing  more  than  a  sect  of  Juda- 
ism ;  and  the  primitive  writers  made  no  difficulty 
of  calling  it,  sometimes,  a  divine  sect.  Tertullui^ 
the  advocate  of  the  Jews,  accused  Paul  with 
being  the  head  "of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes," 
Acts  xxiv.  5. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  church,  there 
have  been  dangerous  heresies,  which  attacked  the 
most  essential  doctrines  of  our  religion,  such  as  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  office  of  Messiah,  the 
reality  and  truth  of  his  incarnation,  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  the  liberty  of  Christians  from  legal  cere- 
monies, and  many  other  points.  The  most  ancient 
of  these  heretics  was  Simon  Magus,  who  desired  to 
buy  the  gift  of  God  with  money,  (Acts  viii.  9,  10.) 
and  who  afterwards  set  himself  up  for  the  Messiah, 
God  Almighty,  the  Creator.  Cerinthus,  also,  and 
those  false  apostles  against  whom  Paul  inveighl 
in  his  epistles,  who  determined  that  the  faithful 
should  receive  circumcision,  and  subject  themselvei 
to  all  the  legal  observances,  are  considered  to  be 
heretics,  Gal.  iv.  12, 13,  17  ;  v.  11 ;  vi.  12;  PhU.  iil 
18.  The  Nicolaitans,  who,  it  is  said,  allowed  t 
community  of  wonien,  committed  the  most  ignomin- 
ious  actions,  and  followed  the  superstitions  of  hea- 
thenism, are  charged  by  John  (Rev.  ii.  6,  15.)  with 
producing  great  disorders  in  the  churches  of  Asia.— 
At  the  same  time  there  were  false  Christs  and  falM 
prophets.  Paul  speaks  of  Hymenseus  and  Alexander, 
(1  Tim.  i.  20.)  and  of  Hymeneeus  and  Philetui, 
(2  Tim.  ii.  17.)  who  departed  from  the  truth.  He 
foretold,  that  in  the  last  times,  some  should  forsake 
the  truth,  and  give  themselves  up  to  a  spirit  of  error, 
and  to  doctrines  of  devils,  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  Peter  and 
Jude  foretell  the  same  things,  and  herein  only  repeal 
what  Christ  himself  had  said,  that  false  Christs  and 
false  prophets  should  come,  who  would  seduce  the 
simple. 

HERMAS,  a  disciple  mentioned  Rom.  xvi.  14, 
was,  according  to  several  of  the  ancients,  and  many 
learned  modern  interpreters,  the  same  as  Herniaa, 
whose  works  are  said  to  be  still  extant. 

HERMON,  a  mountain  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. In  Deut.  iii.  9,  it  is  said  that  Hermon  is  called 
by  the  Sidonians  Sirion  and  by  the  Ammonites  iS^e- 
nir.  In  Deut.  iv.  48.  it  is  also  said  to  be  called 
mount  5ion,  (Heb.  jn^u*,  different  from  the  Sion 
of  Jerusalem,  which  is  written  |i->x.)  It  is  an 
eastern  arm  of  Anti-libanus,  branching  off  from  the 
former  a  little  lower  down  than  Damascus,  and  ex- 
tending in  a  direction  S.  S.  E.  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
lake  of  Tiberias.  The  northern  part  is  lofty,  and  if 
now  called  Djebel  el  Sheikh,  and  the  southern,  which 
is  lower,  Djebel  Heish.  (See  Burckhardt,  Trav.  in 
Syria,  p.  313.)  Some  have,  without  good  reason,  sup- 
posed,  that  there  was  another  Hermon,  near  mouitt 
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Tabor;  and  have,  therefore,  improperly  given  this 
oaine  to  the  mountain  of  Gil  boa,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  12.  In 
Ps.  xUi.  6,  the  English  version  has  Hermonites ;  it 
■hould  be  the  Hermons,  the  word  in  Hebrew  being  in 
the  plural  to  denote  a  chain  of  mountains  ;  just  as  the 
Alps  are  always  spoken  of  in  the  plural.  The  psalm- 
ist says  in  Ps.  cxxxiii.  3,  that  the  union  of  brethren 
is  pleasant  "  as  the  dew  of  Hermon,  which  descend- 
ed upon  the  mountains  of  Zion,"  i.  e.  Jerusalem. — 
This  as  it  stands  makes  no  sense,  and  the  thing  appar- 
ently expressed  is  an  impossibility.  Our  translators 
have,  therefore,  justly  and  properly  supplied  the  words 
necessary  to  fill  out  the  comparison  ;  "  as  the  dew  of 
Hermon  and  as  the  dew  which  descended  upon  the 
mountains  of  Zion." 

We  read  in  Judg.  iii.  3,  of  a  mount  Baal-Hernion, 
and  in  1  Chr.  v.  2^^,  of  a  Baal-Hermon,  which  seems 
to  be  a  city  near  mount  Hermon.  The  former,  per- 
haps, may  be  best  taken  as  the  name  of  a  portion  of 
the  mountain  near  the  city  Baal-Hermon.  This  lat- 
ter appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  city  Baal-Gad  (for- 
tune) mentioned  Josh.  xi.  17;  xii.  7;  xiii.  5,  and 
which  appears  from  these  passages  to  have  been  situ- 
ated on  the  northern  confines  of  the  territory  of  the 
Israelites,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lebanon,  and,  particu- 
larly, under  mount  Hermon.  Hence  it  appears 
abundantly,  that  Baal-Gad  cannot  have  been  (as 
Iken,  Michaelis,  and  Rosenmiiller  suppose)  the  same 
with  Heliopolis,  or  Baalbeck,  but  lay  rather  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  source  of  the  Jordan.  Baalbeck  lay 
much  farther  to  the  north,  in  the  great  valley  of 
Ccele-Syria,  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon ; 
and  we  no  where  read  that  Joshua  extended  his  con- 
quests thus  far,  or  even  to  Damascus ;  nor  is  it  indeed 
probable,  from  the  nature  of  the  country.  He  must, 
tlim,  have  conquered  mount  Lebanon,  which  is  no 
where  said  of  him  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  express- 
ly said,  (Judg.  iii.  3.)  that  the  Hivites  continued  to 
dwell  in  mount  Lebanon,  from  Baal-Hermon  to  Ha- 
math,  just  as  it  is  said  in  Josh,  xiii  5,  that  all  Lebanon 
toward  the  east,  i.  e.  Anti-Lebanon,  from  Baal-Gad  un- 
der Hermon  even  to  Hamath,  remained  unsubdued.  *R. 

I.  HEROD,  son  of  Antipater  and  Cypros,  and 
brother  of  Phasael,  Joseph,  Pheroras,  and  Salome. 
He  married  (1.)  Doris,  by  whom  he  had  Antipater. 
(2.)  Mariamne,  of  the  Asmonean  family,  by  whom 
he  had  Alexander,  Aristobulus,  Herod,  Salampso, 
and  Cypros.  (3.)  Mariamne,  daughter  of  Simon  the 
high-priest,  by  whom  he  had  Herod,  the  husband  of 
Herodias.  (4.)  Malthace,  by  whom  he  had  Arche- 
laus,  Philip,  and  Olympias.  (5.)  Cleopatra,  by  whom 
he  had  Herod  Antipas  and  Philip.  (6.)  Pallas,  by 
whom  he  had  Phasael.  (7.)  Phaedra,  by  whom  he 
nad  Roxana.  (8.)  Elpis,  by  whom  he  had  Salome, 
who  married  one  of  the  sons  of  Pheroras.  He  had 
also  two  other  wives,  whose  names  are  not  known. 

Herod  was  born  ante  A.  D.  72,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  was  appointed  governor  of  Galilee,  with 
the  approbation  of  Hyrcanus.  By  his  prudence  and 
valor  he  restored  the  peace  of  his  province,  which 
had  been  interrupted  by  the  depredations  of  hordes 
of  robbers,  and  procured  the  friendship  of  Sextus 
Caesar,  governor  of  Syria.  The  Jews,  becoming 
jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  Antipater  and  his 
sons,  laid  complaints  against  them  before  Hyrcanus, 
and  Herod  was  cited  to  appear  and  answer  for  his 
conduct,  at  Jerusalem.  Herod  obeyed  the  summons, 
but  played  his  part  so  well  that  Hyrcanus  advised 
him  to  retire  into  Syria.  After  the  death  of  Julius 
CtBsar,  Herod  was  appointed  governor  of  Ccele- 
Syria,  by  Cassius  and  Marcus  Brutus,  who  promised 


him  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  when  the  war  with  Mark 
Antony  should  terminate. 

The  invasion  of  Judea  by  the  Parthians  secured 
to  Herod  the  possession  of  the  kingdom.  The  *ar- 
thians  had  taken  Jerusalem,  and  placed  Antigouua 
^the  nephew  of  Hyrcanus,  on  the  throne,  and  carried 
away  Hyrcanus  with  them  as  their  prisoner.  In  this 
emergence  Herod  hastened  to  Rome,  intending  to 
ask  the  kingdom  for  his  brother-in-law,  Aristobulus, 
the  brother  of  Mariamne  ;  but  Antony  was  so  willing 
to  advance  Herod  himself,  and,  withal,  so  accessible 
to  the  influence  of  promises  of  remuneration,  that  a 
decree  was  instantly  proposed  to  the  senate,  import- 
ing that  in  consideration  of  the  dangers  which  might 
arise  from  the  Parthian  invasion,  it  was  expedient  to 
make  Herod  king  of  Judea.  The  senate  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  confirm  the  decree ;  and  at  the  breaking  up 
of  the  assembly,  Antony  and  Augustus,  placing  Her- 
od between  them,  and  accompanied  by  the  consuls 
and  magistrates,  went  in  solemn  procession  to  enrol 
the  decree  in  the  capitol.  The  day  concluded  with 
a  sumptuous  entertainment,  given  to  Herod  in  the 
house  of  Antony.  In  seven  days  after  his  arrival 
at  Rome,  Herod  left  Italy  on  his  return  to  Judea. 

On  his  arrival  in  Judea,  he  received  so  little  assist- 
ance from  the  Roman  generals,  that  more  than  two 
years  elapsed  before  he  commenced  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem.  When  the  siege  was  so  far  advanced  as 
to  render  success  no  longer  doubtful,  Herod  consum- 
mated his  marriage  with  Mariamne,  the  daughter  of 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  by  a  daughter  of 
Hyrcanus  ;  hoping  by  this  union  with  the  royal  fam- 
ily of  the  Asmoneans,  to  insure  the  affection  of  the 
Jews  to  his  person.  To  pave  the  way  for  this  union, 
he  divorced  his  former  wife  Doris,  the  mother  of  his 
son  Antipater :  but  if  he  sought  the  marriage  at  first 
only  from  motives  of  interest,  it  became  afterwards, 
on  his  part  at  least,  a  union  cemented  by  the  strong- 
est affection  ;  but  the  uncertainty  of  the  wisest  ef- 
forts of  mere  human  policy  may  be  seen  in  the  sub- 
sequent events  of  his  history ;  for  this  marriage, 
which  seemed  most  conducive  to  his  power,  and 
which  he  achieved  by  most  unjust  behavior  to  his 
former  wife,  proved  to  him  the  source  of  almost  all 
the  miseries  which  he  endured. 

After  a  siege  of  six  months,  Jerusalem  surrender- 
ed. The  first  acts  of  Herod's  government  were 
marked  with  cruelty  and  revenge,  yet  not  without 
some  tincture  of  generosity.  He  advanced  to  rank 
and  power  those  persons  who  had  espoused  his  in- 
terest, and  conferred  the  highest  distinction  upon 
Pollio  and  Sameas,  as  the  reward  of  the  counsel  they 
had  given  during  the  siege  to  deliver  up  the  city.  Of 
the  adherents  of  Antigonus,  forty-five  persons  were 
put  to  death,  and  the  most  vigilant  search  was  made 
that  none  should  escape  ;  the  gates  of  the  city  being 
guarded,  and  even  the  dead  bodies  searched  as  they 
were  carried  out,  lest  the  living  should  escape  by 
concealment  among  them. 

Herod  found  the  high-priest's  oflRce  vacant.  It 
belonged  of  right  to  his  brother-in-law,  Aristobulus, 
the  son  of  Alexandra,  the  young  man  for  whom,  on 
his  flight  to  Rome,  he  at  first  intended  to  have  asked 
the  kingdom  ;  but  upon  him  Herod  was  afraid  to 
confer  this  honor,  lest  the  influence  attached  to  the 
office  should  prove  a  source  of  danger  to  himself; 
he  therefore  sent  to  Babylon  for  one  Ananelus,  a 
man  descended  from  the  inferior  families  of  the 
tribes  of  Levi,  and  made  him  high-priest.  The  pride 
of  Alexandra  could  not  brook  such  an  insult ;  and 
she  acquainted  Cleopatra  with  the  injury,  through 
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whose  influence  with  Antony,  Ananelus  was  deposed, 
and  Aristobulufl,  now  a  youth  of  sixteen  years  of 
ige,  made  high-priest  Not  lone  after,  Herod  se- 
cretly determined  to  rid  himself  of  Aristobulus ;  and 
his  purpose  was  soon  effected  while  the  youth  was 
bathing  in  the  pools  which  adorned  the  gardens  of 
the  palaije  at  Jericho.  Herod  was  hypocrite  enough 
to  shed  tears,  and  pretend  sorrow  for  his  death,  and 
further  tried  to  conceal  the  murder  by  the  most 
magnificent  display  of  expense  at  his  funeral.  Such 
vanities  could  ill  compensate  Alexandra  for  the 
loss  of  her  son,  or  soothe  her  anger.  She  communi- 
cated the  particulars  of  the  transaction  to  Cleopatra, 
and  found  in  her  a  most  powerful  ally.  Antony  was 
on  his  way  to  Laodicea,  and  by  the  advice  of  Cleo- 
patra, he  summoned  HerOd  to  appear  and  answer  be- 
fore him.  Herod  obeyed  the  command  ;  but  money 
soon  soothed  the  pretended  indignation  of  Antony, 
and  Herod  returned  to  Jerusalem,  having  been  receiv- 
ed as  a  prince  instead  of  condemned  as  a  criminal. 

When  Herod  was  summoned  to  Laodicea,  fearful 
of  the  worst,  he  secretly  commissioned  his  uncle  Jo- 
seph, in  the  event  of  his  death,  not  to  suffer  Mariamne 
to  live,  and  become  the  partner  of  Antony.  Joseph 
communicated  to  her  and  to  Alexandra  the  orders 
which  he  had  received.  On  the  return  of  Herod, 
his  sister  Salome,  in  revenge  for  some  insult  which 
she  had  received  from  Mariamne,  insinuated  against 
her  own  husband  Joseph,  the  existence  of  a  criminal 
intercourse  between  them.  The  accusation  was  as 
unfounded  as  it  was  malicious,  and  Mariamne  soon 
assuaged  the  wrath  of  Herod  ;  but  happening  to  re- 
ply to  some  expression  of  his  affection,  that  his 
naving  given  orders  to  put  her  to  death,  was  no 
proof  of  love,  this  betrayal  of  his  secret  instructions, 
convinced  Herod  of  the  truth  of  the  charge  of  illicit 
intercourse  with  Joseph,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  he  restrained  himself  from  ordering  her  imme- 
diate death  :  Joseph,  however,  was  instantly  executed, 
without  being  heard  in  his  defence. 

The  fall  of  Antony  was  justly  a  cause  of  alarm  to 
Herod  :  his  friends  despaired  of  his  safety  ;  his  at- 
tachment to  the  rival  of  Augustus  was  commonly 
known  ;  and  his  enemies  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of 
his  ruin.  On  his  departure  to  visit  Augustus,  he 
committed  Alexandra  and  Mariamne  to  the  custody 
of  his  two  friends,  Joseph  and  Soemus,  with  orders 
that  neither  of  them  should  be  permitted  to  survive 
the  event  of  his  death,  lest  the  spirit  of  Alexandra 
should  disturb  the  settlement  of  the  chief  power  in 
the  hands  of  his  children.  At  Rhodes,  Herod  met 
Augustus,  whom  he  addressed  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
conscious  of  having  displayed  towards  his  friend  a 
fidelity  which  was  in  the  highest  degree  praise-wor- 
thy :  he  did  not  palliate  his  conduct,  but  seemed 
rather  to  lament  that  the  assistance  in  money  and 
provisions  which  he  had  afforded  to  his  unfortunate 
ally,  was,  if  possible,  less  than  his  duty  required.  He 
represented  that  he  had  been  prevented  from  joining 
actively  in  the  war,  but  that  he  had  done  all  that  was 
in  his  power  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  his 
friend,  and  that  if  Antony  had  taken  his  advice,  and 
put  Cleopatra  aside,  he  might  still  have  lived,  and 
have  been  reconciled  to  Augustus.  He  proceeded 
then  to  state  of  himself,  that  from  his  fidelity  to  An- 
tony, Augustus  might  judge  of  his  general  disposition 
to  his  friends ;  for  that  such  as  he  was  to  Antony,  he 
was  also  to  all  those  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  the 
ties  of  gratitude  and  affection.  Such  openness  and 
generosity,  seconded  by  Uberal  presents,  biAth  to  Au- 
gustus and  all  who  were  about  the  person  of  the  con- 


queror, obtained  for  Herod  the  safety  of  s  person, 
and  the  security  of  his  kingdom ;  the  possession  of 
which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  a  second  decree  of 
the  senate.  Augustus  soon  after  passed  through 
Judea,  and  was  attended  by  Herod,  who  presented 
him  with  the  immense  sum  of  800  talents,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  profusion.  Herod  naturally  ex- 
pected that  none  would  rejoice  so  much  at  the  happy 
result  of  his  interview  with  Augustus,  as  Marianme. 
Soemus,  however,  having  revealed  to  her  the  orders 
of  Herod,  he  found  to  his  surprise,  that  neither  the 
relation  of  the  dangers  which  he  had  escaped,  nor 
the  honors  which  he  had  received,  excited  the  least 
interest  in  her  bosom.  Hate  and  love  by  turns  dis- 
tracted him  ;  at  one  moment  he  determined  to  pun- 
ish her  with  death  ;  at  the  next,  his  passion  returned, 
and  disarmed  his  intention  of  its  cruelty.  The  state 
of  Herod's  mind  could  not  be  concealed  from  his 
mother  and  his  sister  Salome,  who  viewed  with  bar- 
barous exultation  the  changed  temper  of  the  king,  as 
affording  them  the  fairest  opportunity  of  revenging 
upon  Alexandra  and  Mariamne  some  words  which 
they  had  contemptuously  spoken  against  the  family 
of  Herod.  The  discord  of  Herod  and  Mariamne  had 
continued  a  whole  year  after  his  return  from  Augus- 
tus ;  it  happened  one  day  that  the  king,  retiring  to 
rest  about  noon,  sought  her  company  :  she  came,  but 
instead  of  requiting  his  love  with  corresponding 
affection,  she  reproached  him  with  the  murder  of 
her  father  and  her  brother.  The  king  naturally  was 
indignant,  but  his  anger  might  have  passed  away, 
had  not  Salome  seized  the  opportunity  which  she 
had  long  sought,  to  excite  him  to  severity  against  his 
wife,  by  suborning  his  cupbearer  to  assert  that  Mari- 
amne had  bribed  him  to  give  a  certain  potion,  the 
nature  of  which,  however,  he  knew  not.  Herod 
would  not  condemn  his  wife  without  the  appearance 
at  least  of  a  regular  sentence  :  he  therefore  summon- 
ed his  most  familiar  friends,  and  accused  her  of  ad- 
ministering the  potion.  The  result  was  a  sentence 
of  death  ;  which  Herod  commuted  into  imprison- 
ment. Salome,  however,  persuaded  the  king  that  the 
death  of  Mariamne  was  necessary  to  secure  himself 
against  the  tumults  of  the  populace ;  and  ^'v  her  ad- 
vice she  was  led  away  to  execution.  Marian. ne  met 
her  death  displaying  in  her  end  a  firmness  of  chdrac- 
tt  vhich  corresponded  to  her  noble  birth.  Herod, 
however,  soon  f^lt  all  the  miseries  of  a  wounded 
conscience,  increased  by  the  remembrance  of  ardent 
love.  He  sought  for  pleasure  in  frequent  banquets, 
but  it  fled  from  him  ;  until  at  last  he  declined  all  re- 
gard to  public  business.  Under  pretence  of  enjoying 
the  amusements  of  the  chase,  he  retired  from  socie- 
ty, and  passed  his  days  sorrowing  in  solitude ;  in  a 
short  time,  thesufferingsof  his  mind  brought  on  him 
a  fever  and  delirium,  which  baffled  the  skill  of  his 
physicians ;  who,  finding  all  remedies  ineffectual, 
lefl  him  to  his  fate.  Whilst  laboring  under  this  dis- 
order, the  king  resided  at  Samaria.  That  he  should 
recover  from  such  an  illness,  appeared  to  be  impossi- 
ble. Alexandra,  therefore,  lost  no  time  in  preparing 
measures  to  secure  to  herself  the  chief  command,  in 
the  event  of  his  death,  and  made  proposals  to  the  ofli- 
cers  who  were  intrusted  with  the  two  forts  in  Jeru- 
salem, which  commanded  the  temple  and  the  city, 
that  for  the  sake  of  security  under  the  present  ca- 
lamity of  the  king's  illness,  they  should  deliver  up 
the  charge  to  herself  and  to  Herod's  sons.  The  offi- 
cers were  faithful  to  Herod,  and  sent  him  intelligence 
of  Alexandra's  proposal.  The  result  was  the  imme- 
diate execution  of  Alexandra. 
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In  process  of  time  Herod  recovered  iiom  hi*  ill- 
ness, and  a  remarkable  change  took  place  in  his 
conduct :  he  threw  off  the  mask  of  rehgion,  and 
labored  zealously  to  remove  all  the  prejudices  of  the 
Jews  in  favor  of  the  law  of  Moses,  by  introducing 
among  them  the  customs  of  heathen  nations.  All 
his  views  seem  to  have  been  henceforth  directed  to 
Romanize  Judea. 

The  designs  which  he  had  manifestly  formed 
against  their  religion,  and  his  violation  of  every  cus- 
tom dear  to  the  Jews,  were,  however,  considered  by 
many  as  sure  forerunners  of  still  more  dreadful  evils. 
Herod  was,  in  name,  their  king,  but,  in  deed,  the  en- 
emy of  their  country,  and  their  God.  Ten  men, 
zealous  for  the  law,  conspired  to  assassinate  him  in 
the  theatre.  The  plan  was  discovered,  and  the  con- 
spirators were  arrested,  with  daggers  concealed  about 
their  persons.  Herod  now  understood  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  and  found  it  necessary  to  increase  his 
fortifications  for  the  security  of  his  own  person,  and 
to  provide  against  rebellions.  He  now  planned  the 
restoration  of  Samaria,  and  fortified  it,  probably  as  a 
balance  to  the  strength  of  Jerusalem  ;  for  he  not  only 
rebuilt  it,  but  peopled  it  with  inhabitants,  calling  it 
Sebaste,  in  honor  of  Augustus,  and  erecting  a  temple, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Caesar.  These  fortresses,  with 
many  others,  were  built  for  safety  ;  but  to  increase 
the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom  by  trade,  he  entertained 
and  executed  the  grand  design  of  converting  the 
tower  of  Strato  into  a  city  and  seaport,  which  he 
called  Caesjirea.  The  sums  which  he  expended  in 
building  cities  and  fortresses  must  have  been  im- 
mense ;  but  he  took  care  to  prevent  the  Romans 
from  interrupting  the  completion  of  his  designs,  by 
making  his  numerous  dedications  to  Augustus  seem 
so  many  public  testimonies  of  his  dependence  upon 
the  emperor.  In  many  instances,  however,  the 
structures  which  he  erected  were  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  those  whom  he  loved.  The  city  Anti- 
patris  he  built  as  a  testimony  of  his  affection  to  his 
rather;  and  dedicated  to  his  mother's  memory  a 
magnificent  castle  at  Jericho,  which,  after  her,  was 
called  Cyprion.  The  tower  of  Phasael  and  Hippicus, 
in  the  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  were  lasting 
memorials  of  fraternal  and  friendly  affection ;  nor 
was  his  love  to  the  unfortunate  Mariamne  forgotten, 
for  the  fairest  tower  in  the  walls  bore  her  name. 

When  the  indignation  of  the  Jews  at  his  conduct 
oegan  to  display  itself  in  open  murmurs,  Herod  strove 
to  suppress  the  feelings  of  the  people,  by  a  most  rigid 
and  vexatious  system  of  police ;  but  finding  this  to 
be  in  vain,  he  perceived  that  it  would  be  better  to 
yield  entirely  to  their  prejudices  ;  and  in  proof  of  his 
good  will  to  their  religion,  he  undertook  to  rebuild 
the  temple  on  the  greatest  scale  of  magnificence.  In 
la  set  oration  he  exposed  his  designs  to  them ;  but  so 
^eat  was  their  unwillingness  to  undertake  the  execu- 
tion of  such  vast  plans,  as  well  as  their  suspicion  lest 
he  building  once  begun  should  remain  unfinished, 
hat  Herod  found  himself  obliged  to  make  all  his 
)reparations  for  the  erection  of  the  new  temple,  be- 
"ore  he  could  venture  upon  removing  a  single  stone 
if  the  old  structure.  The  execution  of  that  part  of 
he  former  building  which  strictly  constituted  the 
emple,  and  which  comprehended  the  porch,  the  holy 
:)lace,  and  the  holy  of  holies,  occupied  a  space  of  not 
nore  than  eighteen  months  ;  but  the  porticoes  and 
)ther  works  surrounding  the  temple  were  not  com- 
)leted  until  the  lapse  of  a  further  space  of  eight 
'^ears.  The  adorning  of  the  building  occupied  a 
nuch  longer  time,  as  appears  both  from  John  ii.  !I20, 


where  we  read  of  the  disciples  speaking  to  our  Lord, 
"  Forty  and  six  years  hath  this  temple  been  building,** 
and  also  from  Josephus,  (Antiq.  xx.  8.)  where  it  is  re- 
lated, that  whilst  Gessius  Florus  was  governor  of 
Judea,  the  works  were  completed,  and  eighteen  thou 
sand  artificers  were  discharged,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged up  to  that  time. 

The  dreadful  troubles  which  arose  from  the  dis- 
sensions of  Herod's  family,  and  which  hastened  his 
death,  compose  a  tragical  story,  the  parallel  to  which 
scarcely  occurs  in  the  annals  of  history.  The  par- 
ticulars of  its  developement  are  related  by  Josephus 
at  great  length ;  but  we  cannot  enter  into  the  minute 
details  of  the  intrigues  of  female  malice.  By  Mari- 
amne he  had  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus, 
whom  he  treated  with  affection  ;  purposing  to  leave 
his  dominions  as  an  inheritance  to  one  or  both  of 
them.  They  were  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Rome  for 
education,  and  their  return  to  Judea  was  a  cause  of 
great  public  joy  ;  but  to  Salome,  and  to  all  those  who 
had  borne  a  part  in  the  condemnation  of  Mariamne, 
the  populpvity  of  the  young  princes,  and  their  as- 
cendency over  their  father,  occasioned  the  most 
painful  reflections  upon  the  past,  accompanied  with 
forebodings  of  certain  punishment.  They  saw  no 
way  of  escape,  but  in  striving  to  alienate  from  them 
the  affection  of  Herod  ;  and  for  this  purpose  they 
sedulously  spread  reports  that  the  young  men  dis- 
liked their  father,  and  regarded  him  in  no  other 
light  than  as  the  murderer  of  their  mother.  Their 
machinations  proved  too  successful,  and  Herod  gave 
orders  for  their  death.  (See  Alexander.)  Antipater, 
who  had  now  succeeded  in  removing  out  of  the  way 
the  sons  of  Mariamne,  became  fearful  lest  Herod 
should  live  long  enough  to  discover  the  part  he  had 
taken  against  his  brothers,  and  determined  at  once  to 
plot  his  father's  destruction.  Pheroras,  Herod's 
brother,  and  all  the  females  of  the  family  of  Herod, 
Salome  excepted,  were  willing  to  assist  the  ulterior 
designs  of  this  ambitious  prince.  The  conspiracy, 
however,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Salome,  who 
watched  their  meetings,  and  gave  constant  intelli- 
gence to  Herod  of  the  dangers  which  surrounded 
him. 

It  was,  at  length,  resolved  by  the  conspirators  to 
despatch  Herod  by  poison ;  but  Antipater,  fearful  of 
discovery,  procured  a  summons  from  Augustus  to 
Rome,  that,  being  out  of  the  way  when  the  attempt 
should  be  made,  he  might  be  the  less  suspected  of 
participation  in  the  murder.  Herod,  however,  dis- 
covered the  plot  which  had  been  arranged  for  his 
destruction.  Antipater  returned,  and  reached  Se- 
baste, before  he  suspected  that  his  share  in  the  con- 
spiracy had  been  discovered,  and  that  he  must  pre- 
pare to  make  his  defence  before  Varus  and  the 
council.  The  accusation  was  first  made  by^Herod, 
and  proceeded  in  by  Nicolaus  Damascenus.  No 
proofs  of  guilt  could  be  stronger  than  those  produced 
against  him.  Having  been  condemned  and  thrown 
into  prison,  an  embassy  was  despatched  to  Caesar,  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  conviction  of  the  accused,  and 
to  request  his  final  decision  of  the  case.  Whilst  the 
embassy  was  at  Rome,  Herod  ffell  sick  ;  (Josephus, 
de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  33.)  and  Judas  and  Matthias, 
who  were  the  chief  among  the  teachers  of  the  law, 
in  the  belief  that  he  could  not  recover,  excited  the 
people  to  throw  down  the  golden  eagle,  which  the 
king  had,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
nation,  erected  over  the  temple.  The  conspirators 
were  seized ;  and  Herod,  though  now  so  ill  as  to  be 
unable  to  sit  up,  assembled  the  members  of  his  coun- 
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cil.  They  disclaimed  any  approval  of  the  transac- 
tion and  recommended  that  the  authors  of  it  should 
be  punished ;  upon  which  Herod  gave  orders  to  bum 
Matthias  alive,  and  all  who  were  concerned  in  the 
afiair.  Herod's  disease  soon  after  became  more  vio- 
lent; his  sufferings  were  painful  in  the  extreme; 
attended  with  ulcerations  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
body,  and  strong  convulsions.  His  torments,  instead 
of  moving  him  to  repentance,  seemed  rather  to  excite 
anew  the  cruelty  of  his  temper  ;  for,  having  collected 
together  the  chiefs  of  the  Jewish  nation,  he  shut  them 
up  in  the  Hippodrome  at  Jericho,  and  gave  orders  to 
Salome,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  dead,  to  put  them 
all  to  death ;  lest,  in  the  joy  at  his  decease,  mouniers 
should  he  wanted  for  his  funeral.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  ambassadors  returned  from  Rome,  and  brought 
the  permission  ofCajsar  for  the  punishment  of  An- 
tipater,  either  by  exile  or  by  death.  The  pleasure 
which  Herod  derived  from  the  success  of  his  em- 
bassy, for  the  moment,  revived  him  ;  but  his  pains 
soon  returned  with  such  violence,  that  he  made  an 
attempt  to  commit  suicide :  the  alarm  created  by  the 
event  ran  through  the  palace,  and  was  heard  by  An- 
tipater,  who,  concluding  that  his  father's  death  occa- 
sioned it,  endeavored  to  bribe  the  jailer  to  permit  his 
escape;  but  the  man  was  faithful  to  liis  trust,  and 
communicated  the  proposal  to  the  king,  who  imme- 
diately gave  orders  for  his  death,  attaching  to  it  a 
command  to  bury  him  in  an  ignoble  manner  at  Hyr- 
canium.  Herod  then,  once  again,  made  his  will ; 
giving  the  kingdom  of  Judea  to  Archelaus ;  the 
tetrarchy  of  Galilee  and  Peraea,  to  Antipiis  ;  Gauloni- 
tis,  Trachonitis,  and  Batanea,  to  Philip ;  and  the 
cities  Janmia,  Azotus,  and  Phasaelis,-  besides  very 
considerable  sums  of  money,  to  Salome.  To  each 
one  of  his  relations  he  bequeathed  handsome  estates 
and  legacies,  leaving  them  in  the  possession  of  afflu- 
ent wealth.  His  legacies  to  Augustus,  and  his  wife 
Julia,  were  worthy  the  acceptance  of  chiefs  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  the  death  of  Antipater, 
Herod  died,  having  reigned  thirty-four  years  from 
the  death  of  Antigonus,  and  thirty-seven  from  the 
time  of  his  investment  by  the  Romans.  Before  the 
report  of  his  death  was  noised  abroad,  Salome  and 
Alexas  dismissed  those  who  were  imprisoned  in  the 
Hippodrome  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  event  was  known 
they  assembled  the  soldiery  in  the  amphitheatre,  and 
read  to  them  the  will  of  Herod.  The  troops  pro- 
claimed Archelaus  king,  and  rent  the  air  with  shouts 
of  joy  and  prayers  for  his  prosperous  reign. 

Josephus  (xvii.  8.)  thus  sums  up  the  character  of 
Herod:  "  He  was  a  man  universally  cruel,  and  of  an 
ungovernable  anger ;  and  though  he  trampled  justice 
under  foot,  he  was  ever  the  favorite  of  fortune.  From 
a  private  station,  he  rose  to  the  throne.  Beset  on 
every  side  with  a  thousand  dangers,  he  escaped  them 
all ;  and  prolonged  his  life  to  the  full  boundary  of 
old  age.  They  who  considered  what  befell  him  in 
the  bosom  of  his  own  family,  pronounced  him  a  man 
most  miserable  ;  but  to  himself  he  ever  seemed  most 
prosperous,  for,  of  all  his  enemies,  there  was  not  one 
whom  he  did  not  overcome."  Such  is  the  history  of 
a  prince  whose  name  is  familiar  to  us,  from  our 
childhood,  as  the  first  persecutor  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  and  the  murderer  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem. 
The  account  given  of  the  transactions  of  his  life  will 
evince,  that  if,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
world,  he  who  reigns  splendidly  and  fortunately,  in 
fpite  of  all  the  difficulties  opposed  to  his  government, 
be  entitled  to  the  attribute  of  greatness,  that  appella- 


tion has  not  been  unjustly  bestowed  upon  Herov^ 
(Encyclop.  Metropol.  Biog.) 

II.  HEROD  PHILIP,  see  Philip. 

III.  HEROD  ANTIPAS,  see  Antipas. 

IV.  HEROD  AGRIPPA,  see  Agrippa. 
HERODIANS,  a  sect  of  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's 

time,  (Matt.  xxii.  16 ;  Mark  iii.  6  ;  viii.  15.)  but  as  to 
their  particular  character  there  is  much  diversity  of 
opinion.  Dr.  Prideaux  has  shown,  that  they  held 
doctrines  distinct  from  those  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  ;  against  which  our  Saviour  cautions  his 
followers ;  and  he  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  the  creatures,  or  domestics,  as  the  Syriac 
version  calls  them,  of  Herod  the  Great.  He  judges 
that  their  doctrines  were  reducible  to  two  heads; 
(1.)  a  belief  that  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  over 
the  Jews  was  just,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  sub- 
mit to  it ;  (2.)  that  in  the  present  circumstances  they 
might  with  a  good  conscience  follow  many  heathen 
modes  an '»  usages.  It  is  certain  these  were  Herod's 
principles,  who  pleaded  the  necessity  of  the  times, 
for  doing  many  things  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  Calmet,  however,  thinks  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  Herodians,  as  they  may  be 
gathered  from  the  Gospels,  will  agree  to  none  but 
the  disciples  of  Judas  Gaulonitis,  who  formed  a  sect 
which  was  in  its  vigor  in  our  Sav  iour's  time. 

HERODIAS,  daughter  of  Aristobulus  and  Bere- 
nice, and  granddaughter  of  Herod  the  Great.  Her 
first  husband  was  her  uncle  Philip,  by  whom  she  had 
Salome ;  but  he  falling  into  disgrace,  and  being 
obliged  to  live  in  private,  she  left  him,  and  married 
his  brother  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  who 
offered  her  a  palace  and  a  crown.  (See  Philip.)  As 
John  the  Baptist  censured  this  incestuous  marriage, 
(Matt.  xiv.  3  ;  Mark  vi.  17.)  Antipas  ordered  him  to 
be  imprisoned.  Some  time  afterwards,  Hcrodi?is 
suggested  to  her  dancing  daughter,  Salome,  to  ask 
Jolm  the  Ba[)tist's  head,  which  she  procured.  (See 
Antipas.)  Mortified  to  see  her  husband  tetrarch 
only,  while  her  brother  Agrippa,  whom  she  had 
known  in  a  state  of  indigence,  was  honored  with  the 
title  of  king,  Herodias  persuaded  Antipas  to  visit 
Rome,  and  procure  from  the  emperor  Caius  the  royal 
title.  Agrip})a,  however,  sent  letters  to  the  emperor, 
informing  him  that  Herod  had  arms  in  his  arsenals 
for  seventy  thousand  men,  and  by  this  means  pro- 
cured his  banishment  to  Lyons.  Herodias,  who  ac- 
companied her  husband  to  Rome,  followed  him  in 
the  banishment  she  had  thus  brought  upon  him. 

HERON.  A  wide  latitude  has  been  taken  in  the 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  hdjn,  anaphak  ;  some  critics 
interpreting  it  of  the  crane^  others  of  the  curlew ; 
some  of  the  kite,  others  of  the  woodcock ;  some  of 
the  peacock,  some  of  the  parrot,  and  some  of  the 
falcon.  But  let  not  the  reader  be  alarmed  at  this 
diversity  of  rendering,  since  it  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  scantiness  of  references  to  the  bird  in 
the  sacred  text,  and  the  absence  of  all  description  of 
its  character  and  qualities,  in  those  passages  in  which 
it  is  spoken  of  The  truth  is,  it  is  only  referred  to 
in  the  catalogue  of  birds  prohibited  by  the  Mosaic 
code,  (Lev.  xi.  19  ;  Deut.  xiv.  18.)  and  it  is  only  from 
the  import  of  its  name,  or  the  known  character  of  the 
birds  with  which  it  is  grouped,  that  we  can  form  any 
opinion  of  its  specific  character.  That  the  creature 
intended  is  some  species  of  water-bird,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  if  we  ffive  the  sacred  writer  any  cr(;dit 
for  propriety  in  hre  grouping,  or  system  in  his  ar- 
rangement; but  what  that  species  may  be,  we  art 
unable  to  decide.     See  Bird,  p.  188. 
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HESHBON,  a  celebrated  city  of  the  Amorites, 
wenty  miles  east  of  Jordan,  Josh.  xiii.  17.  It  was  given 
tO  Reuben  ;  but  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Gad, 
and  then  to  the  Invites.  It  had  been  conquered  from 
the  Moabites,  by  Sihon,  and  became  his  capital ;  and 
was  taken  by  the  Israelites  a  little  before  the  death  of 
Moses,  Num.  xxi.  25 ;  Josh.  xxi.  39.  After  the  ten 
tribes  were  transplanted  into  the  country  beyond 
Jordan,  tlie  Moabites  recovered  it.  Pliny  and  Je- 
rome assign  it  to  Arabia.  Solomon  speaks  of  the 
pool  of  Heshbon,  Cant.  vii.  4.  The  town  still  sub- 
sists under  its  ancient  name,  and  is  situated,  accord- 
ing to  Burckhardt,  on  a  hill.     (Travels,  p.  365.) 

HESHMON,  a  city  of  Juiiah,  Josh.  xv.  27. 

HETH,  father  of  the  Hittites,  was  eldest  son  of 
Canaan,  and  dwelt  south  of  the  promised  land,  at  or 
near  Hebron.  Ephron,  of  Hebron,  was  of  the  race 
of  Heth ;  and  that  city,  in  Abraham's  time,  was  peo- 
pled by  the  children  of  Heth.  Some  think  there  was 
a  city  called  Heth  ;  but  we  find  no  traces  of  it  in 
Scripture. 

HETHLON,  a  city  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xlvii.  15, 
xlviii.  1,  as  limiting  the  land  of  promise,  north. 

HEZEKIAH,  king  of  Judah,  succeeded  his  father 
Ahaz,  ante  A.  D.  726.  (See  Heir.)  He  destroyed 
the  high  places,  cut  down  the  groves,  and  broke  the 
statues  which  the  people  had  adored ;  he  broke  also 
the  brazen  .«erpent  which  Moses  had  made,  because 
the  children  of  Israel  burnt  incense  to  it ;  he  ordered 
the  great  doors  of  the  Lord's  house  to  be  opened  and 
repaired ;  he  exhorted  the  priests  and  Levites  to  pu- 
rify the  temple,  and  to  sacrifice  in  it  as  formerly.  As 
the  institution  of  the  passover  had  been  neglected,  he 
invited  not  only  all  his  own  subjects  to  keep  it,  but 
Hkewise  all  Israel.  Some  ridiculed  his  proposal ;  but 
many  observed  it  with  great  solemnity.  Hezekiah 
took  care  to  maintain  the  good  regulations  which  he 
had  established  in  the  temple,  and  to  provide  for  the 
priests  and  ministers.  Some  years  afterwards,  Hez- 
ekiah shook  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  refused  to 
pay  tribute  :  he  also  defeated  the  Philistines,  and  de- 
stroyed their  country,  2  Kings  xviii.  7;  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  He  repaired  and  fortified  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem, laid  in  stores,  appointed  able  commanders  over 
his  troops,  stopped  up  the  springs  without  the  city, 
and  put  himself  into  a  condition  of  making  a  vigorous 
resistance.  Sennacherib  invaded  Judah,  and  sub- 
dued almost  every  town  ;  and  Hezekiah,  observing 
that  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  with  whom  he 
had  made  an  alliance,  did  not  come  to  his  assistance, 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Assyrian,  desiring  peace. 
Sennacherib  demanded  300  talents  of  silver,  and 
diirty  talents  of  gold.  To  raise  this  sum,  Hezekiah 
exhausted  his  treasures,  and  pulled  ofl^  the  gold  plates 
with  which  he  had  formerly  overlaid  the  temple 
loors.  His  infidelity  to  God,  however,  was  severely 
chastised;  for  Sennacherib,  instead  of  withdrawing 
his  troops,  scmt  three  of  his  principal  officers  from 
Lachish,  which  he  was  besieging,  to  Jerusalem, 
summoning  it  to  surrender.  Hezekiah  sent  Eliakim, 
Shebnah,  and  Joah,  to  hear  their  proposals,  to  whom 
Rabshakeh  addressed  himself  with  extreme  inso- 
lence. Hezekiah,  having  heard  of  this,  rent  his 
clothes,  put  on  sackcloth,  went  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  sent  to  the  prophet  Isaiah.  Sennacherib, 
sitting  down  before  Libnah,  was  informed  that  Tir- 
hakah,  king  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  was  marching 
against  him.  He  went,  therefore,  to  meet  Tirhakah  ; 
and  sent  letters  to  Hezekiah,  telling  him  not  to  place 
his  confidence  in  his  God.  Hezekiah,  having  re- 
"•Mved    these  letters,   went  up  to    the   temple,    and 


spread  them  before  the  Lord ;  whom  he  entreated  to 
deliver  him  from  this  insolent  enemy.  The  Lord 
heard  his  prayer,  and  sent  the  prophet  Isaiah  to  in- 
form him,  that  Sennacherib  should  not  besiege  Je- 
rusalem. The  very  night  after  this  prediction,  an 
angel  of  the  Lord  destroyed  in  the  camp  of  the  As- 
syrians 185,000  men,  which  obliged  Sennacherib  to 
retire  to  Nineveh. 

Soon  afterwards,  Hezekiah  fell  dangerously  ill, 
and  Isaiah,  who  visited  him,  said,  "  Thou  shalt  die." 
Hezekiah,  turning  his  face  to  the  wall,  prayed  to 
God,  and  Isaiah  was  commanded  to  returti,  saying, 
"  I  have  healed  thee,  and  will  add  fifteen  y«irs  to  thy 
life."  (See  Dial.)  Hezekiah,  after  his  recovery, 
composed  a  song  of  thanksgiving,  which  Isaiah  haa 
preserved,  chap,  xxxviii.  10,  11. 

Merodach,  or  Berodach-Baladan,  king  of  Babylon, 
having  heard  of  this  miracle,  sent  letters  and  presents 
to  Hezekiah,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  31.  The  weak  prince, 
delighted  with  the  respect  implied  in  this  embassy, 
showed  the  envoys  all  his  treasures,  spices,  and  rich 
vessels,  and  in  fact  concealed  nothing  from  thera. 
Isaiah  afterwards  foretold  that  a  time  would  come, 
when  all  he  had  shown  would  be  removed  to  Baby- 
lon ;  and  when  his  sons  would  be  made  eunuchs  m 
the  palace  of  that  king.  Hezekiah  passed  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  in  tranquiHity,  laid  up  great  riches, 
conveyed  water  into  Jerusalem,  and  dierl,  ante  A.  D. 
698.  The  sacred  writings  praise  his  piety  and  merit ; 
and  Ecclesiasticus  has  an  encomium  on  him,  chap. 
xlviii. 

There  are  several  other  persons  of  the  same  name 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  they  are  of  no  impor- 
tance. 

HIDDEKEL,  see  Edin. 

HIEL,  of  Bethel,  rebuilt  Jericho,  notwithstanding 
the  predictive  cnrBe  of  Joshua  against  the  person  who 
should  attempt  it,  and  of  which  he  experienced  the 
effects,  by  losing  his  eldest  son  Abiram,  and  hi« 
youngest  son  Segub.     See  Abiram. 

HIERAPOLIS,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  not  far  from 
Colosse  and  Laodicea,  Colos.  iv.  13.  "Hierapolia, 
(now  called  by  the  Turks  Pambuck-Kidasiy  or  the 
Cotton  ToweTy  by  reason  of  the  white  cHffs  lying 
thereabouts,)  a  city  of  the  greater  Phrygia,  lies  under 
a  high  hill  to  the  north,  having  to  the  southward  of 
it  a  fair  and  large  plain  about  five  miles  over,  almost 
directly  opposite  to  Laodicea,  the  river  Lycus  run- 
ning between,  but  nearer  the  latter  ;  now  ..tterly  for- 
saken and  desolate,  but  whose  ruins  are  so  glorious 
and  magnificent,  that  they  strike  one  with  horror  at 
the  first  view  of  them,  and  with  admiration  too  ;  such 
walls,  and  arches,  and  pillars  of  so  vast  a  height,  and 
so  curiously  wrought,  being  still  to  be  found  there, 
that  one  may  well  judge,  that  when  it  stood,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  glorious  cities  not  only  in  the  East,  but 
of  the  world.  The  numerousness  of  the  temples 
there  erected  in  the  times  of  idolatry,  with  so  much 
art  and  cost,  might  sufficiently  confirm  the  title  of 
the  holy  city^  which  it  at  first  derived  from  the  hot 
waters  flowing  from  several  springs,  to  which  they 
ascribed  a  divine  healing  virtue,  and  which  made  the 
city  BO  famous ;  and  for  this  cause  Apollo,  whom 
both  Greeks  and  Romans  adored  as  the  god  of  med 
icine,  had  his  votaries  and  altars  here,  and  was  very 
probably  their  chief  deity.  In  the  theatre,  which  is 
of  a  large  compass  and  height  from  the  top,  there 
being  above  forty  stone  seats,  we  found,  upon  a  cu- 
rious piece  of  wrought  marble  belonging  to  a  por- 
tal, these  words,  AnoJJilNi  APXH2,  'To  Apollo 
the  chief  president ;'  a  title  peculiar  to  him.     Where 
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mese  tprings  rise  is  a  very  large  bath,  curiously  paved 
with  white  marble,  about  which  formerly  stood  sev- 
eral pillars,  now  thrown  into  it.  Hence  the  waters 
make  their  way  through  several  channels  which  they 
have  formed  for  themselves  ;  oftentimes  overflowing 
them,  and  crusting  the  ground  thereabouts,  which  is 
a  whitish  sort  of  earth,  they  turn  the  superficial  parts 
into  a  tophus.  Several  tombs  still  remain ;  some  of 
them  almost  entire,  very  stately  and  glorious,  as  if  it 
had  been  accounted  a  kind  of  sacrilege  to  injure  the 
dead  ;  and  upon  that  account  they  had  abstained  from 
defacing  their  rrionuments — entire  stones  of  a  great 
length  and  height ;  some  covered  with  stone,  shaped 
into  the  form  of  a  cube ;  others  ridge- wise.  On  the 
14th,  in  the  morning,  we  set  forward  for  Colosse, 
where^  within  an  hour  and  a  half,  we  arrived."  (Trav- 
els by  T.  Smith,  B.  D.  1678.) 

HIGH  PLACES,  (nira,  Bamoth.)  [The  ancient 
Canaanit(!8,  and  other  nations,  worshipped  their  idols 
upon  hills  and  mountains,  Deut.  xii.  ^.  The  Israel- 
ites were  commanded  to  destroy  these  places  of  idol 
worship ;  but  instead  of  this,  they  imitated  the  prac- 
tice, and  at  first  worshipped  Jehovah  in  high  places ; 
[1  Sam.  ix.  12,  seq. ;  1  Kings  iii.  4.)  and  afterwards 
idol«,  1  Kings  xi.  7 ;  2  Kings  xii.  3 ;  Is.  xxxvi.  7,  et 
al.  Here,  also,  they  built  chapels  or  temples,  houses 
of  the  hi^h  places,  (1  Kings  xiii.  J^;  2  Kings  xvii.29.) 
and  had  regular  priests,  1  Kings  xii.  32 ;  2  Kings 
xrii.  32.  R.l  The  prophets  reproach  the  Israelites 
with  want  of  zeal,  for  worshipping  on  the  high  places, 
the  destroying  of  which  is  a  commendation  given 
but  to  few  princes  in  Scripture;  though  several  of 
them  were  zealous  for  the  law.  Before  the  temple 
was  built,  the  high  places  were  not  absolutely  con- 
trary to  the  law,  provided  God  only  was  adored  there. 
Under  the  judges,  they  seem  to  have  been  tolerated ; 
and  Samuel  offered  sacrifice  in  several  places  where 
the  ark  was  not  present.  Even  in  David's  time,  the 
people  sacrificed  to  the  Lord  at  Shilo,  Jerusalem,  and 
Gibeon. 

The  high  places  were  much  frequented  in  the  king- 
dom of  Israel ;  and  on  these  hills  they  often  adored 
idols,  and  committed  a  thousand  abominations. 

HIGH- WAY,  see  Causeway. 

HILEN,  a  city  of  Judah,  given  to  the  Levites,  1 
Chron.  vi.  56. 

HILKIAH.  Several  persons  of  this  name  occur 
in  Scripture,  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief: — 
(l.j  The  father  of  Jeremiah,  Jer.  i.  1.— (2.)  A  high- 
pnest,  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  2  Kings  xxiii.  4,  8, 10. — 
(3.)  The  father  of  Eliakim,  2  Kings  xviii.  18,  26 ;  Is. 
xiii.  20. 

HIN,  a  Hebrew  measure  containing  half  a  seah,  or 
the  sixth  part  of  a  bath — one  gallon  and  two  pints. 
The  bin  was  a  liquid  measure  ;  as  of  oil,  (Exod.  xxx. 
24;  Ezek.  xlv.  24.)  or  of  wine,  Exod.  xxix.  40  ;  Lev. 
xxiii.  13. — The  prophet  Ezekiel  was  commanded  to 
drink  an  allowance  of  water,  to  the  quantity  of  the 
■ixth  part  of  a  bin,  (iv.  11.)  that  is,  one  pint  and  two 
thirds. 

HIND,  or  Female  Deer,  (Heb.  Tyh^H^aydldh,  and 
nS-iN,  aydctk,)  a  lovely  creature,  and  of  an  elegant 
shape :  she  is  more  feeble  than  the  hart,  and  is  des- 
titute of  bonis.  It  is  not  known,  we  believe,  that  the 
hind  is  more  sure-footed  than  the  hart,  although  the 
figure  employed  by  both  David  and  Habakkuk  seems 
to  indicate  this  as  the  fact.  The  royal  psalmist,  al- 
luding to  the  security  of  his  position,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  God,  says,  "He  inaketh  my  feet  like 
hindfl'  feet,  and  setteth  me  upon  my  high  places ;" 
Pa.  xviii.  33.)  and  the  prophet,  repoiing  m  tne  same 


power,  anticipates  a  full  deUverance  from  his  existing 
troubles,  and  a  complete  escape  from  surrounding 
dangers :  "  He  will  make  my  feet  Uke  hinds'  feet,  and 
he  will  make  me  to  walk  upon  mine  high  places,*' 
Hab.  iii.  19. 

In  our  version  of  Ps.  xxix.  9,  we  read,  "  The  voice 
of  the  Lord  makeih  the  hinds  to  calve,  and  disco v- 
ereth  the  forests."  This  passage  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  discussion  among  the  learned,  who  are 
much  divided  on  its  interpretation.  Bishop  Lowth 
contends  that  this  rendering  agrees  very  little  with 
the  rest  of  the  imagery,  either  in  nature  or  dignity ; 
and  dissents  from  the  reasoning  of  the  learned  Bo- 
chart  on  the  subject.  For  ni'?"'K,  hinds,  the  Syriac 
appears  to  have  read  ni'7K,  oaks,  in  which  words  the 
reader  will  perceive  there  is  but  the  variation  of  one 
letter.  For  this  reading,  bishop  Lowth  decides,  re- 
marking, that  the  oak,  struck  with  lightning,  admira- 
bly agrees  with  the  context.  Dr.  Harris  thus  versi- 
fies the  passage,  according  to  Lowth's  rendering : 

Hark !  his  voice  in  thunder  breaks. 
And  the  lofty  mountain  quakes; 
Mighty  trees  the  tempests  tear. 
And  lay  the  spreading  forests  bare ! 

We  confess,  however,  that  we  are  so  averse  from- 
conjectural  emendations  of  the  sacred  text,  that  we 
cannot  admit  them  without  the  most  obvious  neces- 
sity ;  and  that  this  necessity  exists  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us,  we  are  not  prepared  to  concede.  It  is  a  fact 
well  known,  that  the  hind  calves  with  considerable 
difficulty,  and  in  extreme  pain.  The  writer  of  the 
book  of  Job  alludes  to  this  circumstance :  "  Canst 
thou  mark  when  the  hinds  do  calve  ?  They  bow 
themselves,  they  bring  forth  their  young  ones,  they 
cast  out  their  sorrows,"  chap,  xxxix.  1,  3.  Is  it  not 
probable,  then,  that  the  ])arturition  of  this  animal 
may  sometimes  be  promoted  by  awakening  her  fears, 
and  agitating  her  frame  by  the  rolling  thunder  ? — a 
natural  occurrence  which  is  meant  by  the  well-knovni 
Hebraism  of  "  the  voice  of  the  Lord."  The  reader 
may  take  his  choice  of  these  interpretations.  In 
Prov.  V.  18,  19,  Solomon  admonishes  the  young  man 
to  let  the  wife  of  his  bosom  be  to  him  "as  the  loving 
hind  and  pleasant  roe ;"  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the 
mutual  fondness  of  the  stag  and  hind. 

The  only  remaining  passage  of  Scripture  in  which 
this  animal  is  mentioned,  requiring  illustration,  is  the 
prophetic  blessing  pronounced  on  Naphtali  by  the 
dying  patriarch — a  passage  which  is  involved  in  con- 
siderable difficulty  and  obscurity.  In  our  translation 
it  stands  thus:  "Naphtali  is  a  hind  let  loose,  he 
giveth  goodly  words,"  Gen.  xlix.  21.  In  adjusting 
the  sense  of  the  text,  little  assistance  is  derivable  from 
the  versions  ancient  or  modern.  One  of  the  Greek 
versions,  the  Vulgate,  the  Persian,  the  Arabic,  Mon- 
tanus,  and,  with  a  slight  metaphor,  the  Syriac,  agree 
in  the  sense  of  our  translation.  Whereas  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  Onkelos,  Bochart,  Houbigant,  Durell,  Dathe, 
Michaelis,  and  Geddes,  render,  "  Naphtali  is  a  spread 
ing  terebinth,  producing  beautiful  branches."  This, 
it  is  true,  renders  the  simile  uniform,  but  should  b«  i 
received  with  extreme  caution,  since  it  proceeds  upon 
an  arbitrary  alteration  of  the  original  text,  wholly  un- 
supported by  ancient  MSS.  [The  first  of  these,  of 
the  English  version,  is  probably  the  correct  one,  ex 
cept  that  instead  of  let  loose,  the  Heb.  nnSr,  sheliiMhy 
should  be  translated  (as  we  say  of  any  thing  which 
grov»rs  rapidly)  shot  up,  i.  e.  grown  up  in  a  slender 
and  graceful  fonn.     A  fine  woman  if  compared  V* 
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the  roe  or  hind,  (Prov  v.  19.)  and  also  swift-footed 
heroes,  2  Sam.  ii.  18.  Such  are  to  be  the  descend- 
ants of  Naphtali:  they  are  also  to  "give  goodly 
words,"  i.  e.  the  tribe  is  to  be  distinguished  for  its 
oraiors,  pro[)het8,  poets,  perhaps,  also,  for  its  singers, 
etc. — The  other  sense  above  given  is  not  a  bad  one ; 
but  it  rests  upon  a  change  of  reading  in  two  of  the 
principal  words.     R. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS,  see  Behemoth. 

T.  HIRAM,  a  king  of  Tyre,  distinguished  for  his 
magnificence,  and  for  adorning  the  city  of  Tyre. 
When  David  was  acknowledgecl  king  by  Israel,  Hi- 
ram sent  ambassadors,  with  artificers,  and  cedar,  to 
build  his  palace,  1  Cliron.  xiv.  1.  He  also  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Solomon,  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
accession  to  the  crown ;  and  subsequently  supplied 
him  with  timber,  stones,  and  laborers  for  building 
the  temple,  1  Kings  v.  1,  seq.  These  two  princes 
lived  in  mutual  friendship  for  many  years.  It  is  said 
that  in  Josephus's  time,  their  letters,  with  certain 
riddles,  which  they  proposed  one  to  the  other,  were 
extant.  When  Solomon  had  completed  his  works, 
he  presented  to  Hiram  twenty  towns  in  Galilee ;  but 
Hiram,  not  being  pleased  with  them,  called  them  the 
land  of  Cabul,  saying,  "  Are  these,  my  brother,  the 
towns  which  you  have  given  me?"  1  Kings  ix.  10, 
seq.     See  Cabul. 

II.  HIRAM,  an  excellent  artificer  in  brass  or  cop- 
per, who  made  the  columns  called  Jachin  and  Boaz, 
the  brazen  sea,  the  smaller  brazen  basins  for  the 
priests,  &c.  1  Kings  vii.  13,  14. 

HIRCANUS,  see  John. 

To  HISS  expresses  insult  and  contempt:  "All 
they,  who  shall  see  the  destruction  of  this  temple, 
shall  be  astonished  and  shall  hiss,  and  say,  How 
comes  it  that  the  Lord  hath  thus  treated  this  city  ?" 
1  Kings  ix.  8.  Job,  (xxvii.  23. )  speaking  of  the  wicked, 
says,  "  They  shall  clap  their  hands  at  him,  and  shall 
hiss  him  out  of  his  place."  I  will  make  this  city  the 
subject  of  ridicule  and  scorn  ;  "  I  will  make  it  deso- 
late and  a  hissing;  every  one  that  passeth  by  shall  be 
astonished  and  hiss,  because  of  all  the  plagues  there- 
of," Jer.  xix.  8 ;  xlix.  17 ;  Ii.  13 ;  Lam.  ii.  15,  16 ; 
Ezek.  xxviii.  36 ;  Zeph.  ii.  15. 

To  call  any  one  with  hissing,  is  a  mark  of  power 
and  authority.  The  Lord  says,  that  in  his  anger  he 
shall  hiss,  and  call  the  enemies  against  Jerusalem. 
"He  will  hiss  unto  them  from  the  end  of  the  earth," 
Isa.  v.  26.  He  will  bring  them  with  a  hiss  from  the 
remotest  countries.  And  ch.  vii.  18,  "The  Lord  shall 
hiss  for  the  fly,"  and  shall  bring  it,  "that  is  in  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt,  and  for  the  bee 
that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria."  (See  Fly.)  Theodo- 
ret  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  writing  on  Isaiah,  re- 
mark, that  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  those  who  looked 
after  bees  drew  them  out  of  their  hives,  carried  them 
into  the  fields,  and  brought  them  back  again  with  the 
sound  of  a  flute,  and  the  noise  of  hissing.  Zecha- 
riah,  (x.  8.)  speaking  of  the  return  from  Babylon, 
says,  that  the  Lord  vnll  gather  the  house  of  Judah, 
as  it  were,  with  a  hiss,  and  bring  them  back  into  their 
own  country ;  which  shows  the  ease  and  authority 
with  which  he  would  perform  that  great  work. 

HITTITES,  the  descendants  of  Heth,  inhabited 
the  country  round  Hebron,  Gen.  xxiv.  7,  10.  (See 
Canaanites,  p.  244.)  A  man  of  Bethel  went  into 
the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and  built  a  city,  and  called 
the  name  of  it  Luz,  Judg.  i.  26. 

HIVITES,  the  descendants  of  Havseus,  a  son  of 
Canaan.  The  name,  in  the  Chaldee,  imports  serpents  ; 
*nd  we  find  people  so  called  (Ophites)  in  many  places. 
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Whether,  as  some  suppose,  the  Hivites  were  Trog- 
lodytes, and  dwelt  in  caves,  and   from  that  circum 
stance  derived  their  name  by  comparison  with  ser- 

{)ents;  or  whether  they  were  countrymen,  high- 
anders,  mountaineers,  especially  in  mount  Lebanon, 
as  is  indicated  in  Josh.xiii.3,  writers  are  not  agreed. 
They  might  be  of  the  widely  spread  8er]3ent  family 
and  nation,  and  yet  dwell  in  mount  Lebanon  as  their 
abode.  Gen.  xxxiv.  2 ;  xxxvi.  2.  In  Gen.  xv.  15,  the 
Samaritan  and  LXX  insert  Hivite  after  Canaanite, 
apparently  with  propriety.    See  Canaanites,  p.  243. 

HOBAB,  another  name  of  Jethro,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Moses.  The  inspired  legislator  prevailed  upon 
him  to  accompany  Israel  when  departing  from  mount 
Sinai  for  the  promised  land.  Numb.  x.  29.  Some 
think  that  the  Kenites,  who  dwelt  south  of  Judah, 
were  the  descendants  of  Hobab,  Judg.  i.  16 ;  1  Sam. 
XV.  6. 

HOBAH,  the  concealed,  (Gen.  xiv.  15.)  is,  probably, 
some  hollow,  between  mountains,  which  effectually  se- 
cludes those  who  occupy  it.  It  lay  north  of  Damascus. 

HOHAM,  king  of  Hebron,  one  of  the  five  who  be- 
sieged Gibeon,  with  Adonizedeck,  and  were  hanged 
by  Joshua's  orders.  Josh.  x. 

HOLOFERNES,  lieutenant-general  of  the  armies 
of  Nabuchodonozor,  king  of  Assyria,  was  sent  against 
Syria,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  He  passed 
the  Euphrates,  entered  Cilicia  and  Syria,  and  sub- 
dued almost  all  the  provinces  north  of  Judea,  every 
where  exercising  cruelties,  and  endeavoring  to  have 
his  master  worshipped  as  a  god.  Having  resolved 
to  conquer  Egypt,  he  advanced  toward  Judea,  (Ju- 
dith V.)  when  he  was  informed  that  the  Jews  were 
preparing  to  oppose  him ;  and  Achior,  commander 
of  the  Ammonites,  represented  to  him  that  they  were 
a  people  protected  in  a  particular  manner  by  God,  so 
long  as  they  were  obedient  to  him  ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  should  not  flatter  himself  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  overcoming  them,  unless  they  had  committed 
some  offence  against  their  God.  Holofernes,  pro- 
voked at  this  discourse,  commanded  his  servants  to 
convey  Achior  before  the  walls  of  Bethulia;  where 
they  tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  left  him.  In  the  mean 
time,  Holofernes  commenced  the  siege  of  Bethulia, 
and  having  cut  off  the  water,  and  set  guards  at  the 
only  fountain  near  the  walls,  the  city  was  reduced  to 
extremity,  and  resolved  to  surrender,  if  God  did  not 
send  them  succor  in  five  days.  Judith,  being  in- 
formed of  their  resolution,  conceived  the  design  of 
kilhng  Holofernes  in  his  camp,  which  she  effected, 
and  delivered  her  people.     See  Judith. 

I.  HOLON,  a  city  of  refuge,  belonging  to  the 
priests,  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  51 ;  xxi 
l.'j.    Perhaps  the  same  as  Hilen,  q.  v. 

II.  HOLON,  a  citv  of  Moab,  Jer.  xlviii.  21 
HOLY,   HOLINESS.     These   terms  sometimes 

denote  outward  purity  or  cleanliness ;  sometimes  in- 
ternal holiness.  God  is  holy  in  a  transcendent  and 
infinitely  perfect  n]anner.  He  is  the  fountain  of 
holiness,  purity,  and  innoceucy.  He  sanctifies  his 
people,  and  requires  perfect  holiness  in  those  who 
approach  him.  He  rejects  all  worship  which  is  not 
pure  and  holy,  whether  internal  or  extemal.  The 
Messiah  is  called  "the  Holy  One,"  (Ps.  xvi.  10;  Isa. 
xli.  14  ;  Luke  iv.  34;  i.  Ji*);  Acts  iii.  14.)  and  holy  is 
the  conimon  epithet  given  to  the  third  person  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Israelites  are  generally  called  holy,  because 
they  are  the  Lord's,  profess  the  true  rehgion,  and  are 
called  to  holiness,  Exod.  xix.  6;  Lev.  xi.  44,  45; 
Numb.  xvi.  3 ;  Tobit  ii.  18.     Christians  are  declared 
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holy,  as  being  c»Jled  to,  and  designed  for,  a  more 
excellent  holiness,  and  having  received  earnests  of' 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  more  plentiful  and  perfect  man- 
ner Luke,  in  the  Acts,  and  Paul,  in  his  epistles, 
generally  describe  Christians  under  the  name  of 
saints,  or  holy  persons. 

In  the  original,  as  well  Greek  as  Hebrew,  two 
words  are  used,  which  appear  under  one,  "  holy,"  in 
the  English  translation.  But  they  are  not  synony- 
mous ;  for  one  seems  to  import  what  nmy  be  called, 
<br  distinction's  sake,  "holiness  imparted,"  that  is, 
external ;  the  other,  "  holiness  inherent,"  that  is,  in- 
ternal : — one  seems  to  be  passive,  the  other  active : 
one  appertains  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  other  to 
character :  one  imports  a  strict  separation  from  com- 
mon things  of  the  same  kind  and  order ;  whereas, 
the  other  imports  a  condescension  extended  to  othera, 
whether  common  or  inferior. 

Holiness  by  separaiion : — (L)  Cleanliness  of  places. 
The  Hebrew  word  ;rip,  kadesfiy  to  which  the  Greek, 
ayiog^  answers,  imports  the  opposite  to  foul,  filthy, 
defiled ;  that  is,  clean :  so  we  have  (Deut.  xxiii.  14.) 
a  precept  for  preserving  tlie  camp  from  excremen- 
titious  ordure,  "  for  the  Lord  thy  God  walketh  in  the 
midst  of  thy  camp  ....  therefore  shall  thy  camp 
be  holy,  that  he  see  no  unclean  thing  in  thee."  So 
Hezekiali  (2  Chron.  xxix.  5.)  commands  the  Levites 
to  "  sanctify  the  house  of  the  Lord ;"  that  is  to  say, 
"to  carry  forth  the  filthiness,"  &c.  as  immediately 
follows.  (2.)  Cleanliness  of  persons:  and  this  is  by 
avoiding  pollution  ;  as,  not  eating  unclean  food,  {Lev. 
xi.  4L)  also,  by  removing  from  a  dead  body,  (chap. 
xxi.  1.)  in  a  case  of  the  priests ;  by  purifying  the  per- 
son and  the  clothes,  Exod.  xix.  10,  14,  ^ ;  comp. 
Josh.  iii.  5.  In  Numb.  v.  17,  what  the  Hebrew  reads 
"holy  water,"  the  LXX  read  "clean  water;"  and 
this  sense  of  free  from  pollution  occurs  in  the  Tar- 
gums,  as  expressing  the  import  of  the  Hebrew  kadesh^ 
as  Isa.  Ixv.  5,  "  I  am  holier  (cleaner)  than  thou."  It 
if  also  strongly  implied  in  1  Sam.  xxi.  5,  "  the  vessels 
of  the  young  men  are  holy ;"  whether  we  take  the 
term  vessels  literally  or  figuratively.  (3.)  Separa- 
tion, or  preparation,  for  a  special  purpose.  So  Josh. 
XX.  7,  Eng.  tr.  "  and  they  appointed,"  Heb.  "  sancti- 
fied Kadesh  in  Galilee,"  &c.  The  mother  of  Micah 
(Judg.  xvii.  3.)  had  "wholly  dedicated,"  Heb.  "in 
sanctifying  had  sanctified  her  silver,"  to  make  an 
idol.  Hence  the  prophets  Jeremiah,  (vi.  4.)  Joel,  (iii. 
9.)  and  Micah  (iii.  5.]  speak  of  preparing  (sanctifying) 
war.  Hence  kadesnah  is  a  woman  sanctified  to  an 
idol:  a  class  well  known  throughout  India:  also, 
kedeshim,  of  the  male  sex.  (Comp.  2  Kings  x.  20 ; 
Isa,  Lxvi.  17.)  (4.)  Holiness  was  sometimes  tempo- 
rary ;  ceasing  after  a  special  purpose  had  been  ac- 
complished. Moses  was  directed  to  take  off*  his 
shoes,  "for  the  place  whereon  he  stood  was  holy 
ground ;"  (Exod.  iii.  5 ;  Acts  vii.  33.)  that  is,  holy  for 
the  time  being.  Peter  (2  Epist.  1. 18.)  speaks  of  the 
**  holy  mount"  of  transfiguration ;  that  is,  holy  for  the 
time  being.  In  Lev.  xxvii.  14,  Moses  supposes  that 
a  man  had  "sanctified  his  house,"  and  afterwards 
wished  to  redeem  it :  after  it  was  redeemed,  it  could 
be  no  longer  holy.  And  when  persons  were  sanctified 
to  qualify  them  for  attending  a  sacrifice,  as  Jesse  and 
his  sons,  (1  Sam.  xvi.  5.)  the  sanctification  eventually 
ceased ;  for  only  David  was  distinguished  "  from  that 
day  forward."  (Comp.  Zeph.  i.  7,  margin.)  (5.)  Ho- 
liness by  descent  or  parentage.  The  first-born  son, 
inheriting  from  the  earliest  ages  the  right  to  the 
iriesthood  of  the  famHy,  waa,  by  pre-eminence  and 
lestinntion,  holy  to  the  Lord,  Exod.  xiii.  2 ;  Luke  ii. 


23.  Among  the  Israelites  (Numb.  iii.  12,  13.)  the 
tribe  of  Levi  was  afterwards  substituted,  and  was 
holy,  inheriting  the  birthright  holiness  of  the  first- 
born: the  priests  were  more  holy  by  descent,  as 
well  as  by  office ;  and  the  high-priest  was  most  holy. 
(6.)  In  these  cases  the  Greek  word  ayiog  uniformly 
answers  to  the  Hebrew  word  kadesh ;  and  it  retains 
the  same  meaning,  but  with  considerable  enlarge- 
ment, in  the  New  Testament,  when  denoting  an  as- 
sembly of  persons,  of  whatever  nation  or  rank,  sepa- 
rated by  profession  from  the  heathen  world :  so  Acts 
XX.  32,  "  To  give  you  an  inheritance  among  all  them 
who  are  sanctified  ;" — the  whole  Christian  commu- 
nity, in  all  parts,  and  all  ages,  of  the  world.  (Comp. 
xxvi.  18  ;  Eph.  v.3 ;  Col.  i.  27.)  Also,  the  members 
of  a  certain  Christian  church  or  society,  taken  col- 
lectively, (Rom.  i.  7  5  xvi.  15 ;  1  Cor.  i.  2 ;  vi.  1,  2.) 
though  individuals  among  them  might  be  doubtful  or 
irregular,  (ch.  vii.)  or  even  criminal,  as  the  incestuous 
person ;  (ch.  v.)  and  this  became  a  title  given  freely 
and  unreservedly,  by  the  faithful  at  large,  to  each 
other,  during  many  ages.  Nor  is  it  wholly  lost  among 
the  Greeks.  The  teachers  of  Christianity  were  dis- 
tinguished as  a  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual 
sacrifices;  (1  Pet. ii.  5.)  and  the  mystery  of  Christ  is 
said  to  be  "  now  revealed  to  the  holy  apostles  and 
(new  testament)  prophets  by  the  Spirit,"  Eph.  iii.  5. 

Now,  if  holiness  be  conferred  for  a  temporary  or 
a  special  purpose,  to  which  it  is  of  course  restricted, 
the  conjugal  relation,  already  contracted,  might  be 
sanctified  specially  to  (or  by)  a  wife,  or  a  husband ; 
that  is,  to  its  purposes,  duties,  and  aflTections,  without 
conferring  holiness  generally.  This  idea  may  eluci- 
date the  true  import  of  a  passage  (1  Cor.  vii.  14.)  that 
has  been  too  often  wrested  from  its  proper  sense.  - 
And,  if  holiness  attached  by  descent,  previous  to  the 
law,  and  under  the  law,  to  the  very  last,  it  might,  also, 
and  most  justly,  attach  by  descent  from  a  Christian 
parent,  as  the  apostle  determines : — "  for  the  unbeliev- 
ing husband  is  sanctified,  to  all  the  purposes  of  mar- 
riage, through  the  believing  wife  ;  and  the  unbelieving 
wife  is  sanctified,  to  all  the  purposes  of  marriage, 
through  the  believing  husband  ;  else  were  your  chil- 
dren [that  is,  of  the  Corinthians,  though  church  mem- 
bers] unclean ;  whereas,  now  they  are  holy."  It  should 
be  observed,  also,  that  in  the  Jewish  books,  the  chil- 
dren of  proselytes  are  called  holy,  as  is  shown  by 
Braunius,  referred  to  by  Schleusner,  5m6  voce  ayioc. 

Holiness  by  character. — But  there  is  another  word 
rendered  holy  by  our  translators,  to  which  attention 
is  also  due — "  Oatog — the  import  of  which  may  be  best 
understood  from  its  application  in  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  LXX,  Prov.  x.  29:  "The  way  of  the  Lord 
is  strength  to  the  upright,  but  destruction  to  the 
workers  of  iniquity  ;"  it  is  evident  from  the  contrast 
of  ideas  in  the  passage,  that  "workers  of  good," 
should  stand  opposed  to  workers  of  iniquity.  "  Even 
a  child  is  known  by  his  doings,  whether  his  work  be 
pure,  and  whether  it  be  upright;"  (xx.  11.)  whether 
the  intention,  the  bias  of  his  mind,  be  benevolent. 
"The  blood-thirsty  hate  the  upright;"  (xxix.  10.) — 
the  very  opposite  to  blood-thirsty,  the  beneficent. 
We  may  now  see  the  intention  of  the  apostle  in  1  Tim. 
ii.  8,  "  I  will  that  men  pray  every  where,  lifting  up 
holy  hands,"  more  than  ayiog,  that  is,  beneficent,  pa- 
cific, the  very  contrary  to  "  wrath  and  squabbling." 
If  Christians  at  large  should  be  thus  kindly  affec-* 
tioned,  much  more  a  Christian  bishop,  (Tit.  i.  8.) 
who  must  be — (fiXo^evov,  the  stranger's  friend, — (fi^i^- 
ya&ov,  the  good  man's  lover,  steady  in  his  deport- 
ment, just  toMrards  all, — "  Oaiov,  holy,  much  rathei 
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Deneficeiit,  extending  his  bounty  beyond  the  stron- 
ger whose  friend  he  is,  or  the  good  man  of  whom  he 
18  the  lover,  to  the  miserable  and  the  distressed. 
Tlie  gi'eat  Cliristian  pattern  is  repeate<ily  denoted 
by  this  term  :  (Ps.  xvi.  10  ;  Acts  ii.  '11 ;  Heb.  vii.  26.) 
**  Such  an  high-priest  became  us,  who  is  holy  ;" — 
rather,  extending  universally  the  sympathies  of  his 
compiission,  his  tenderness,  his  pity  ;  and,  as  such, 
the  tlistinguished  object  of  prophecy  ; — "  thou  wilt 
not  leave  his  soul  in  hell,  nor  suffer  thine  holy  one — 
thy  commissioned  agent,  who  went  about  doing 
good — to  see  corruption."  This  term  is  applied  a 
second  time  to  the  Messiah,  in  full  conviction  that 
it  could  apply  to  no  other,  as  every  hearer  must  ac- 
knowledge, Acts  xiii.  35. — as  Clem.  Alex,  exclaims, 
what  benefits  ("Oofu)do  we  not  owe  to  Christ  !  And 
though  our  opinion  differ  from  that  of  commentators, 
(coHip.  Dr.  Campbell's  Dissert,  vi.)  v^fe  cannot  but 
think,  that  this  term  retains  the  same  meaning  in 
Rev.  XV.  4  ;  xvi.  5 :  "  Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  O 
Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name,  for  thou  only  art  be- 
neficent !" 

HONEY  wfia  formerly  very  plentiful  in  Palestine ; 
und  hence  frequent  expressions  of  Scripture,  which 
» iiport  that  that  country  was  a  land  flowing  with 
,  lilk  and  honey.  Moses  says,  that  the  Lord  brought 
liis  people  into  a  land  whose  rocks  drop  oil,  and 
whose  stones  produce  honey,  Deut.  xxxii.  13.  (See 
also  Ps.  Ixxxi.  16.)  Modern  travellers  observe,  that 
it  is  still  very  common  there,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
mix  it  in  all  their  sauces.  Forskal  says,  the  cara- 
vans of  Mecca  bring  honey  from  Arabia  to  Cairo ; 
and  often  in  the  woods  in  Arabia  has  he  seen  honey 
flowing.  It  would  seem  that  this  flowing  honey  is  bee- 
honey,  which  may  illustrate  the  story  of  Jonathan,  1 
Sam.  xiv.  27.  Apparently,  it  could  not  be  palm- 
honey  which  Jonathan  found  ;  for  it  was  a  honey- 
comb, and  so  far  out  of  his  reach  that  it  required  the 
putting  forth  the  end  of  the  rod  that  was  in  his  hand, 
to  be  able  to  dip  it  into  the  refreshing  delicacy. 
John  Baptist,  too,  fed  on  wild  honey,  Matt.  iii.  4. 
There  is,  howevei,  as  incidentally  alluded  to  above, 
a  vegetable  honey  that  is  very  plentiful  in  the  East. 
Burckhardt,  speaking  of  the  productions  of  the  Ghor, 
or  valley  of  the  Jordan,  says,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting productions  of  this  place,  is  the  Beyrouk  honey, 
or,  as  the  Arabs  call  it,  Assal  Beyrouk.  It  was 
flescribed  to  him  as  a  juice  dropping  from  the  leaves 
and  twigs  of  a  tree  called  gharrab,  of  the  size  of  an 
olive  tree,  with  leaves  like  those  of  the  poplar,  but 
Bornewhat  broader.  The  honey  collects  upon  the 
leaves  like  dew,  and  is  gathered  from  them,  or  from 
the  ground  under  the  tree,  which  is  often  found  com- 
pletely covered  with  it.  It  is  very  sweet  when  fresh,  but 
turns  sour  after  being  kept  for  two  days.  The  Arabe 
eat  it  with  butter  ;  they  also  put  it  into  their  gruel,  and 
use  it  in  rubbing  their  water  skins,  for  the  purpose 
of  excluding  the  air.     (Travels  in  Syria,  p.  J^.) 

Children  were  fed  with  milk,  cream,  and  honey, 
(Is*,  vii.  15.)  which  was  the  sweetest  substance  in 
use  before  sugar  was  manufactured.  The  following 
extracts  will  give  a  different  idea  of  this  mixture 
frorn  that  generally  entertained  : — D'Arvieux,  (p. 
205.)  speaking  of  the  Arabs,  says,  "  One  of  their 
chief  breakfasts  is  cream,  or  fresh  butter,  mixed 
in  a  mess  of  honey :  these  do  not  seem  to  suit  very 
well  together,  !)ut  experience  teaches  that  this  is  no 
bad  mixture,  nor  disagreeable  in  its  taste,  if  one  is 
ever  so  little  accustomed  to  it."  The  last  words 
seem  to  indicate  a  delicacy  of  taste,  of  which 
D'Arvieux  was  sensible  in  himself^  which  did  not,  at 


once,  relish  this  mixture.  Theveiiet  also  tells  us 
that  "the  Arabs  knead  their  bread-paste  afresh 
adding  thereto  butter,  and  somethnes  also  honey.' 
(Part  i.  page  173.)  [Burckhardt  informs  us,  that  "  the 
Hedjaz  abounds  with  honey  in  every  part  of  the 
mountains.  Among  the  lower  classes,  a  common 
breakfast  is  a  mixture  of  ghtt  (melted  butter)  and 
honey  poured  over  crumbs  of  bread  as  thry  noine 
quite  hot  from  the  oven.  The  Arabs,  who  are  ver} 
fond  of  paste,  never  eat  it  without  honey.  (Travt!.- 
in  Arabia,  p.  28.)     R. 

In  2  Sam.  xvii.  29,  we  read  of  honey  and  butter 
being  brought  to  king  David,  as  well  as  other 
refreshments,  "  because  the  people  were  hungi^, 
weai'y,  and  thirsty."  Considering  the  list  of  articles, 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  adapted  to  moderate  thirst, 
except  this  honey  and  butter ;  for  we  may  thus  ar- 
range the  passage :  the  people  were  hungry, — to 
satisfy  which  were  brought  wheat,  barley,  flour, 
beans,  lentiles,  sheep,  cheese  :  the  people  were  weary, 
— to  relieve  this  were  brought  beds  ;  the  people  were 
thirsty, — to  answer  the  {)ui-pose  of  drink  was  brought 
a  mixture  of  butter  and  honey,  food  fit  for  break- 
fast ;  light  and  easy  of  digestion,  pleasant,  cooling, 
and  refreshing.  That  this  mixture  was  a  delightful 
liquid  appears  from  the  maledictory  denunciation  of 
Zophar:  (Job  xx.  17.)  The  wicked  man  "shall  not 
see  the  rivers,  the  floods,  the  brooks  of  honey  and 
butter."  Honey  alone  could  hardly  be  esteemed  so 
flowing  as  to  afford  a  comparison  to  rivei-s  or  tor- 
rents ;  but  cream,  in  such  abundance,  is  much  n»ore 
fluid  ;  and  mixed  with  honey,  may  dilute  and  thin  it, 
into  a  state  more  proper  for  running — poetically 
speaking,  as  freely  as  water  itself.  "  Honey  and 
milk  are  under  thy  tongue,"  says  the  spouse.  Cant, 
iv.  11.  Perhaps  this  mixture  was  not  merely  a  re- 
freshment, but  an  elegant  refreshment ;  which  height- 
ens the  inference  from  the  predictions  of  Isaiah,  and 
the  description  of  Zophar,  who  speak  of  its  abun- 
dance ;  and  it  increases  the  res])ect  paid  to  David, 
by  his  faithful  and  loyal  subjects  at  Mahanaim. 

Honey  was  not  permitted  to  be  offered  on  the  altar 
of  the  Lord,  (Lev.  ii.  11.)  for  which  various  reasons 
are  assigned.  Conjecture,  however,  has  hitherto 
been  fruitless.  But,  though  God  forbade  honey  to 
be  offered  in  sacrifice,  he  commanded  the  first-fruits 
of  it  to  be  presented  to  him  ;  these  first-fruits  and 
offerings  being  designed  for  the  support  of  the  priests, 
and  not  to  be  offered  on  the  altar.  By  the  word,  a'an, 
debashy  the  rabbins  and  lexicographers  understand 
not  only  the  honey  of  bees,  but  also  the  honey  of 
dates,  or  the  fruits  of  the  palm-tree,  or  the  dates 
themselves,  from  whicli  honey  is  extracted ;  and 
when  God  enjoins  the  first-fruits  of  honey  to  be 
offered  to  him,  the  first-fruits  of  dates  seem  to  be 
meant ;  for  generally,  the  produce  only  of  fruits  was 
offered. 

HONOR  is  taken  not  only  for  respect  paid  to  su- 
periors, but  for  real  services :  "  Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother;"  (Exod.  xx.  12.)  i.  e.  not  only  show  re- 
spect and  deference,  but  assist  them,  and  perform 
such  services  as  they  require.  Balak,  king  of  Moab, 
said  to  Balaam,  "I  thought  to  promote  thee  to 
CTeat  honor,  but,  lo,  the  Lord  hath  kept  thee  back 
from  honor,"  (Numb.  xxiv.  11.)  i.  e.  from  reward. 
**  Honor  the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the 
first-fruits  of  thine  increase,"  (Prov.  iii.  9.)  i.  e.  te»- 
tify  your  respect  and  obedience  to  him.  "  Honor" 
also  denotes  that  adoration  which  is  due  to  God  only, 
Esth.  xiii.  14,  Apocrypha.  Ps.  xxix.  2,  margir  ;  Mad, 
i.  6 ;  1  Tim.  i.  17. 
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HOPE,  a  confident  expectation  of  future  good. 
in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  generally  taken  for  hope 
in  Jesus  Christ,  hope  of  eternal  blessings,  hope  of  a 
future  resurrection  :  "  Experience  produceth  hope, 
and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed,"  Rom.  v.  4,  5.  Our 
hope  is  founded  on  the  patience  and  consolation 
which  we  derive  from  the  Scriptures.  Faith,  hope 
and  charity  are  the  treasures  of  Christians,  1  Cor. 
xiii.  13.  Jeeus  Christ  is  all  our  hope ;  (1  Tim  i.  1.) 
our  hope  in  this  life,  and  the  next,  arises  from  his 
merits,  blood,  grace ;  his  promises,  and  his  Spirit. 

Hope  is  distinguished  from  faith  by  its  desire  of 
good  only  ;  and  by  its  reference  to  futurity.  Faith 
contemplates  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  refers  to 
things  past,  as  well  as  to  things  future ;  but  this  is 
not  the  case  with  hope.  We  are,  therefore,  said  to 
bo  "  saved  by  hope  ;"  by  the  hope,  or  conviction,  or 
desire,  of  unseen  things  ;  and  we  read  of  the  "  full 
assurance  of  hope,"  which  may  be  taken  as  synony- 
mous with  cheerful  and  earnest  expectation. 

Hope,  like  all  other  graces,  admits  of  degrees  ;  it  is 
■ometimes  feeble,  but  when  it  is  the  result  of  expe- 
rience, it  is  confident,  and  proof  against  shame,  or 
hesitation  ;  it  is  sometimes  limited  to  things  near,  or 
to  things  likely  ;  but  it  also  extends  beyond  this 
world,  to  possessions  laid  up  in  heaven  ;  to  glory, 
immortality,  and  eternal  life.  It  is  repeatedly  con- 
nected with  patience,  with  waiting,  with  expectation, 
with  rejoicing,  and  with  reason ;  for  the  hope  of  a 
Christian,  however  it  may  refer  to  divine  things,  or  be 
founded  on  divine  promises,  or  be  derived  from,  and 
promoted  by,  the  sacred  Spirit,  is  yet  a  reasonable 
hope,  and  combines  purity  of  heart  and  life ;  that  is, 
obedience,  with  devout  and  fervent  rehance  on  the 
promises  and  perfections  of  God. 

The  hope  of  Israel  was  the  end  of  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity,  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
happiness  of  heaven.  The  Lord  is  the  hope  of  the 
righteous  ;  their  hope  shall  not  be  confounded  ;  the 
hope  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish  ;  it  shall  be  without 
effect;  or  they  shall  live  and  die  without  hope. 
Abraham  against  hope  believed  in  hope,  when,  be- 
ing advanced  in  years,  God  promised  him  a  son. 
The  prisoners  of  hope,  (Zech.  ix.  12.)  are  the  Is- 
raelites who  were  in  captivity,  but  in  hopes  of  de- 
liverance. 

HOPHNI  and  Phinehas,  sons  of  Eli,  the  high- 
priest,  were  sons  of  Belial ;  that  is,  wicked  and  dis- 
solute persons,  1  Sam.  ii.  12.  They  knew  not  the 
Lord,  nor  performed  the  functions  of  their  ministry, 
as  they  ought  to  have  done  ;  for  when  an  Israelite 
had  sacrificed  a  peace-offering,  the  son  or  servant  of 
the  priest  came  while  they  were  dressing  the  flesh, 
and,  holding  a  fork  with  three  teeth  in  his  hand, 
he  put  it  into  the  pot,  and  what  he  could  take  up 
with  it  was  the  priest's  portion.  So,  before  the 
fat  was  burnt,  the  priest's  servant  came,  and  said  to 
him  who  sacrificed,  "  Give  me  flesh  to  roast,  for  1 
vrill  have  the  flesh  raw."  "  Let  us  first  bum  the  fat, 
according  to  custom,"  said  he  who  sacrificed ;  but 
the  servant  repUed,  "  No ;  you  shall  give  it  me  in- 
stantly, or  I  will  take  it  by  force,"  ver.  13 — 16. 
Rightly  to  understand  this  transgression,  it  should  be 
observed,  that  the  text  refers  not  to  burnt-offerings, 
or  sacrifices  for  sin,  but  to  peace-offerings,  or  those 
oresented  fi-om  voluntary  devotion.  The  blood  of 
these,  and  also  the  fat,  the  kidneys,  and  the  caul, 
were  offered  to  the  Lord ;  all  the  rest  of  the  sacrifice 
belonged  to  the  offerer  :  the  priest's  portion  was  the 
right  ahoulder  and  the  breast.  Moses  does  not  say. 
Lev.  vii.  21,32.)  whether  this  gbould  be  given  to  him 


dressed  or  raw  ;  but  it  appears  from  this  place,  that 
it  was  not  given  to  the  priest  till  it  was  dressed  ;  and 
that  the  priest  had  no  right  to  demand  it,  till  the  fat 
had  been  offered  on  the  fire  of  the  altar. 

Some  years  afl;er  these  young  men  had  entered 
upon  the  office  of  the  priestliood,  (1  Sam.  iii.  11,  12.) 
the  Lord  threatened  them  and  their  father  by  the 
young  prophet  Samuel ;  and  soon  afterwards  Hoph- 
ni  and  Phinehas  were  slain  in  battle  by  the  Philis- 
tines, together  with  30,000  men  of  Israel.     See  Eli. 

HOPHRAH,  or  Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  in  the 
time  of  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar the  Great,  king  of  Chaldsea,  Jer.  xliv.  30. 
Zedekiah,  being  weary  of  the  Babylonish  yoke, 
made  an  alliance  with  Hophrah,  king  of  Egypt,  for 
which  Ezekiel  reproaches  him  in  very  strong  terms, 
chap.  xvii.  15.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  Neb- 
uchadnezzar came  against  Jerusalem,  and  took  all 
the  cities  of  Judah  except  Lachish,  Azekah,  and  Je- 
rusalem, 2  Kings  XXV.  1  ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  17 ;  Jer. 
xxxix.  1 ;  Hi.  4.  Hophrah  advanced  to  his  assistance ; 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  marched  against  him.  Jere- 
miah, however,  foretold  (chap,  xxxvii.  5,  6.)  that  the 
Egyptians  would  return  without  venturing  a  battle 
against  the  Chaldeans,  and  also  (chap.  xliv.  30.)  that 
the  king  of  Egypt  should  be  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  as  Zedekiah  had  been  into  v.  e  hands 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  See  also  Ezekiel  xxx.  xxxi.  who 
describes  the  fall  of  Egypt  in  a  very  pathetic  manner 

These  predictions  were  executed,  first  against 
Apries,  or  Hophrah,  by  Amasis ;  and  afterwards 
against  Egypt  and  the  Egyptians,  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. After  the  death  of  Hophrah,  Nebuchadnezzar 
destroyed  Jerusalem,  and  then  attacked  Tyre,  which 
he  took  after  a  siege  of  thirteen  years.  During  this 
long  sifge,  he  was  reduced  to  gi*eat  difficulties,  but 
God  promised  him,  by  Ezekiel,  the  land  of  Egypt,  ch. 
xxix.  18, 20 ;  xxx.  1,  19.    See  Egypt,  and  Pharaoh 

HOR,  a  mountain  in  Arabia  Petrsea,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Idumea,  and  forming  part  of  mount  Seir. 
Here  Aaron  died  and  was  buried,  in  the  fortieth  year  af- 
ter the  departure  from  Egypt,  Deut.  xxxiii.  50 ;  Numb. 
XX.  26  ;  xxvii.  13.  A  small  building  is  shown  in  mount 
Hor,  which  is  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  Aaron.  It  is  a 
white  building,  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  and  having 
a  descent  of  several  steps  into  a  chamber  excavated 
in  the  rock.  See  Aaron,  p.  2 ;  Canaan,  p.  238  ;  Ex- 
odus, p.  418. 

HORAM,  a  king  of  Gezer ;  who,  assisting  the 
king  of  Lachish,  was  defeated,  and  his  country  rav- 
aged, Josh.  X.  33. 

HOREB,  a  mountain  in  Arabia  Petraea.  See  Si- 
nai, and  Exodus,  p.  413. 

HOR-HAGIDGAD,  an  encampment  of  Israel, 
when  coming  out  of  Egypt,  Numb,  xxxiii.  32,  33. 
See  Exodus,  p.  418. 

HORITES,  or  Horims,  an  ancient  people, 
who  dwelt  in  the  mountains  of  Seir,  Gen,  xiv.  6. 
The  name  imports  dwellers  in  caves.  Troglodytes. 
They  had  princes,  and  were  powerfiil  before  Esau 
conquered  their  country,  Deut.  ii.  12,  22.  The  Ho- 
rites  and  the  Edomites  seem  afterwards  to  have  com- 
posed but  one  people.  Gen.  xxxvi.  20. 

HORMAH,  a  citv  taken  from  the  Canaanites  by 
Judah  and  Simeon,"  (Judg.  i.  17;  Numb.  xxv.  3.)  and 
originally  called  Zephath. 

HORN,  an  eminence  or  angle,  a  corner  or  rising, 
Isa.  v.  1.  By  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings, 
many  understand  the  angles  of  that  altar  ;  but  therf 
were  also  horns  or  eminences  at  these  angles,  Exor^ 
xxvii.  2  ;  xxx.  2.     See  Alt  ah. 
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As  tlie  ancients  frequently  used  horns  to  hold 
liquors,  vessels  containing  oil,  and  perfumes,  are 
often  so  called,  whether  made  of  horn  or  not,  1  Sam. 
xvi.  1 ;  I  Kings  i.  39.     Compare  Alabaster. 

The  principal  defence  and  strength  of  many  beasts 
are  in  their  horns  ;  and  hence  the  horn  is  often  a 
symbol  of  strength  and  power.  The  Lord  exalted 
the  horn  of  David,  and  the  horn  of  his  people ;  he 
breaketh  the  horn  of  the  ungodly  ;  he  cutteth  off  the 
horn  of  Moab  ;  he  cutteth  off,  in  his  fierce  anger,  all 
the  horn  of  Israel.  He  promises  to  make  the  horn 
of  Israel  to  bud  forth  ;  to  re-establish  its  honor,  and 
restore  its  vigor.  There  may  be  an  allusion  in  these 
passages,  however,  to  a  very  common  part  of  the  fe- 
male dress  in  some  parts  of  the  East.  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, describing  the  ornaments  of  a  female  at 
Tyre,  says,  "  She  wore  also  on  her  head  a  hollow 
silver  horn,  rearing  itself  upwards  obliquely  from 
her  forehead,  being  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  root,  and  pointed  at  its  extreme ;  and  her  ears, 
her  neck,  and  her  arms  were  laden  with  rings, 
chains,  and  bracelets.  This  pecuharity  reminded 
me  very  forcibly  of  the  expression  of  the  psalmist : 
'Lifl  not  up  thine  horn  on  high,  speak  not  with  a 
stiff  neck.  All  the  horns  of  the  wicked  will  I  cut 
off,  but  the  horns  of  the  righteous  shall  be  exalted  ;' 
(Ps.  Ixxv.  5,  10.)  similar  illustrations  of  which,  Bruce 
had  also  found  in  Abyssinia,  in  the  silver  horns  of 
warriors  and  distinguished  men."  Kingdoms  and 
great  powers  are  also  described  by  the  symbol  of 
horns,  1  Mac.  vii.  46.  In  Dan.  vii.  viii.  horns  repre- 
sent the  power  of  the  Persians,  of  the  Greeks,  of 
Syria,  and  of  Egypt.  The  prophet  describes  these 
aniuials  as  having  many  horns,  one  of  which  grew 
from  another.  In  1  Mac  ix.  1,  the  wings  of  an 
army  are  called  its  horns. 

HORNET,  a  kind  of  large  wasp,  which  has  a 
powerful  sting.  The  Lord  drove  out  the  Canaanites 
nefore  Israel  by  means  of  this  insect,  Deut.  vii.  20  ; 
Josh.  xxiv.  12;  Exod.  xxiii.  28.  (Compare  Fly.) 
For  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  this  might 
be  effected,  without  at  the  same  time  injuring  tlip  Is- 
raelites, it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  latter,  in  the 
Bandy  wilderness,  would  escape  this  creature. 

HO  RON,  or  Oronaim,  a  city  of  Arabia,  whence 
Sanballat  came,  Neh.  ii.  10,  &c. 

HORONAIM,  a  town  of  Moab,  Isa.  xv.  5 ;  Jose- 
phus  Antiq.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  23 ;  xiv.  cap.  2. 

HORSE,  a  domestic  animal,  well  known,  but  not 
so  oommon  among  the  Hebrews,  till  the  time  of  Sol- 
omon. God  forbade  the  kings  of  Israel  to  keep 
many  horses,  (Deut.  xvii.  16.)  and  their  judges  and 
princes  eenerally  rode  on  mules  and  asses. 

Josian  *ook  away  the  horses  which  the  kings  of 
Judah,  nis  predecessors,  had  consecrated  to  the  sun, 
2  Kings  xxiii.  11.  This  luminary  was  worshipped 
over  all  the  East,  and  was  represented  as  riding  in  a 
chariot,  drawn  by  the  most  beautiful  and  swiftest 
horses  in  the  world,  and  performing  every  day  his 
journey  from  east  to  west,  to  enlighten  the  earth. 
In  Persia,  and  among  the  Massagetae,  horses  were  sac- 
rificed to  the  sun.  (Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  55.  Ovid  Fast, 
lib.  viii.  Xenoph.  Cyropsed.  lib.  viii.)  It  is  thought 
that  those  which  Josiah  removed  from  the  court  of 
the  temple,  were  appointed  for  a  similar  purpose. 

HORSE-LEACH,  or  Blood-sucker.  The  im- 
port of  the  Hebrew  nptSj?,  rendered  horse-leach  by 
the  LXX,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Targums,  as  -  ell  as 
in  the  English,  and  other  modern  versions  of  Scrip- 
lure,  is  by  no  means  ascertained.  "  The  alukdh, 
[horse-lepch,]"  says  Solomon,  "  hath  two  daughters. 


crying.  Give,  give,"  Prov.  xxx.  15.  Bochart  thinki 
the  translators  have  mistaken  the  import  of  one  word 
for  that  of  one  very  similar,  and  that  it  should  be 
translated  destiny^  or  the  necessity  of  dying ;  to 
which  the  rabbins  give  two  daughters,  Eden,  or  Par- 
adise, and  Hades,  or  Hell;  the  first  of  which  invites 
the  good,  the  second  calls  for  the  wicked.  This  in- 
terpretiition  is  thought  to  be  strengthened  by  chap 
xxvii.  20  :  "  Hell  and  destruction  [Hades  and  the 
gravel  are  never  satisfied."  Professor  Paxton,  on 
the  other  hand,  contends  that  the  common  interpre- 
tation is  in  every  respect  entitled  to  the  preference. 
Solomon,  having  in  the  preceding  verses  mentioned 
those  that  devoured  the  property  of  the  poor,  as  the 
worst  of  all  the  generations  he  had  specified,  pro- 
ceeds, in  the  fifteenth  verse,  to  state  and  illustrate  tlie 
insatiable  cupidity  with  which  they  prosecuted  their 
schemes  of  rapine  and  plunder.  [Gesenius  refers  the 
word  to  a  fabulous  monster  of  oriental  superstition, 
which  sucks  the  blood  of  human  victims,  like  the 
vampyre  of  western  popular  belief.  Rosenmiiller 
adheres  to  the  sense  leach.     R. 

As  the  horse-leach  has  two  daughters,  cruelty  and 
thirst  of  blood,  which  cannot  be  satisfied  ;  so  the  op- 
pressor of  the  poor  has  two  dispositions,  cruelty  and 
avarice,  which  never  say  they  have  enough,  but  con- 
tinually demand  additional  gratifications. 

HOSAH,  a  town  of  Asher,  Josh.  xix.  29. 

HOS  AI,  a  prophet  or  seer,  in  the  time  of  Manasseh, 
king  of  Judah,  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  19,  margin.  The 
Jews  are  of  opinion,  that  Hosai  and  Isaiah  are  the 
same  person  ;  the  LXX  take  Hosai  in  a  general 
sense  for  prophets  and  seers :  the  Syriac  calls  him 
Hanan  ;  the  Arabic  Saphan. 

HOSANNA,  save  now,  succor  now,  make  him  vic- 
torious !  is  a  fbrm  of  blessing  or  wishing  well.  At 
our  Saviour's  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  when  the 
people  cried  Hosanna,  their  meaning  was,  Lord, 
preserve  this  son  of  David  ;  heap  favors  and  bless- 
ings on  him !  Mr.  Harmer  is  of  opinion,  (Obs. 
vol.  iii.  p.  37.)  that  the  people  scattered  rose  leaves 
in  the  way  as  he  went.  However,  to  say  no  more, 
though  rose  leaves  might  possibly  be  attainable  at  that 
early  season,  yet  rose  trees  hardly  gi-ew  on  the  pub- 
lic way ;  and  besides,  this  does  not  give  any  reason 
for  the  exclamations  of  hosanna,  nor  does  it  appear 
to  be  connected  with  them.  But  in  Levi's  "  Lingua 
Sacra,"  under  the  article  j-\j:,  oreb,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing extracted  from  the  Talmud  :  "The  willow  (used 
in  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles)  is  of  the  foundation  of 
the  prophets ;  that  is,  the  prophets  instructed  the 
people  in  the  proper  form  and  manner  thereof,  as  it 
was  delivered  by  tradition  ;  and  which,  having  beer 
forgotten,  was  restored  by  the  prophets.  Hencp  we 
meet,  in  rabbinical  Hebrew,  with  the  phrase  *tho  pre- 
cept of  the  willow,  on  Hosanna  the  Great,'  This  is 
the  seventh  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  when 
each  person  has  (carries^  a  branch  of  willow,  and  in 
the  prayer  of  the  day,  frequently  makes  use  of  the 
word  Hoshana  !  save,  we  beseech  thee ;  whence 
the  willows  used  at  that  time  are  called  the  *  Hosha- 
nuth.'"  If  this  be  correct,  we  see  that  the  people 
applied  to  our  Lord  a  custom  with  which  they  were 
well  acquainted,  and  which,  indeed,  formed  an  annual 
ceremony. 

They  formed,  as  they  were  used  to  do  on  Hosanna 
the  great,  a  procession ;  and  those  in  the  leading  di- 
\'ision  of  it,  cried,  "Hosanna!  blessed  be  the  king  of 
Israel,  who  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord !  Peace 
in  heaven  !  Glory  in  the  highest !"  to  which  tliose 
who  brought   up  the  rear,  answered.   "  Blessed  be 
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the  kingdom  of  our  father  David,  that  cometh  in  the 
Dame  of  the  Lord  !  Hosanna  in  the  highest!"  [the 
great  Hosanna]  as  we  have  been  used  to  shout  at  our 
Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

Does  not  this  history  appear,  under  this  ehieida- 
tion,  to  be  a  clearer  reference  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles to  the  Messiah  than  heretofore,  and  a  reference 
that  was  in  some  degree  wanted?  Are  not  the 
shouts  of  the  multitude  strong  indications  of  what 
they  so  earnestly  looked  for — a  king  to  deliver  them 
from  their  present  bondage  ?  Did  the  prophets  hint 
at  such  a  king,  to  be  expected,  when  they  appointed 
the  willows  of  the  great  Hosanna?  Is  this  the  covert 
meaning  of  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue,  "Hearest 
thou  what  these  children  say  ?  in  allusion  to  a  king 
whom  we  expect ;  which  they  refer  to  thee  ?"  And 
is  this  the  import  of  our  Lord's  answer,  "  Yea ;  did 
you  never  hear  the  remark,  that  children  will  tell  the 
truth  when  men  will  not ;  that  when  men  are  afraid, 
or  incredulous,  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings 
may  strongly  proclaim  due  and  proper  praise  ?" 
Was  our  Lord's  action  of  driving  the  intruding  deal- 
ers from  the  temple  an  act  of  royalty,  coincident 
with  these  acclamations,  and  national  ideas,  which 
on  this  occasion  he  thought  proper  to  exert,  and  to 
which  those  concerned  thought  proper  at  this  time 
to  submit,  as  unable  to  foresee  how  far  the  popular 
feeling  might  extend  ? 

I.  HOSEA,  son  of  Beeri,  the  first  of  the  minor 
prophets,  and  said  to  have  been  of  Reuben,  and  a 
native  of  Beelmeon,  beyond  Jordan.  He  lived  in 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  his  prophecies  for  the 
most  part  regard  that  state.  The  title  of  his  works 
says,  he  prophesied  under  the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jo- 
tham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah  ;  and  un- 
der Jeroboam  II.  king  of  Israel ;.  which  would  cm- 
brace,  at  the  very  le€ist,  a  period  of  80  years.  There 
is  notiiing,  however,  to  induce  a  belief  that  he  proph- 
esied so  long  ;  besides  that  it  is  strange  his  prophecies 
should  be  dated  by  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
when  he  did  not  live  under  their  dominion.  It  is 
therefore  probable,  that  the  title  is  not  Hosea's,  but 
that  the  true  beginning  of  his  work  is,  "  The  begin- 
ning of  the  work  of  the  Lord  by  Hosea."  Or  the 
specification  may  relate  to  his  life  rather  than  to  his 
prophesying.  Calmet  thinks  he  began  to  prophesy 
about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  king  of 
Israel.  Jerome  and  others  believe  Hosea  to  be  the 
oldest  prophet  whose  writings  are  in  our  possession. 
He  saw  the  first  captivity  of  the  four  tribes,  by 
Tiglath-pileser ;  and  the  extinction  of  the  kingdom 
of  Samaria,  by  Salmaneser. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  Hosea's  prophecy,  we  read, 
that  the  Lord  directed  him  to  take  unto  him  "  a  wife 
of  whoredoms,  and  children  of  whoredoms  ;"  i.  e.  to 
marry  a  woman  who  had  formerly  lived  a  debauched 
life,  but  who,  after  her  marriage,  should  retire  from 
all  bad  conversation.  Many  interpreters,  however, 
shocked  at  the  idea,  have  maintained  that  this  was 
only  a  parable  ;  and  that  the  prophet  called  the  wife 
whom  he  married  a  prostitute,  only  with  design  of 
awakening  the  attention  of  the  Israelites  ;  or  that 
the  whole  was  transacted  in  a  vision.  But  the  sequel 
of  the  narration  suflTiciently  shows,  that  the  marriage 
was  real,  though  figurative  as  to  the  things  it  sym- 
bolized. 

As  the  circumstances,  however,  appear  sufiSciently 
strange  to  us,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  add  baron 
du  lott's  account  of  marriages  by  Capin  ; — which 
agrees  with  the  relations  of  other  travellers  into  the 
Last  :  "  There  is  another  kind  of  marriage,  which, 


stipulating  the  return  to  be  made,  fixes  likewise  the 
time  when  the  divorce  is  to  take  place.  This  con- 
tract is  called  Capin  ;  and,  properly  speaking,  is  only 
an  agreement  made  between  the  parties  to  live  to- 
gether,/or  such  a  price  during  such  a  timty  (Prelim- 
inary Discourse,  p.  23.)  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
expect  more  direct  illustration  of  the  prophet's  con- 
duct tlian  this  extract  aflTords.  We  learn  from  it 
that  this  contract  is  a  regular  form  of  marriage,  and 
that  it  is  so  regarded,  generally,  in  the  East ;  conse- 
quently, such  a  connection  and  agreement  could  give 
no  scandal,  in  the  days  of  Hosea,  though  it  would 
not  be  justifiable  under  Christian  manners.  The 
prophet  says — "  So  I  bought  her  [my  wife]  to  me, 
for  fifteen  pieces  of  silver,  and  for  a  homer  of  barley, 
and  a  half  homer  of  barley.  And  I  said  unto  her, 
Many  days  shall  thou  abide  for  me  [Heb.  sit  with  me]. 
Thou  shalt  not  play  the  harlot,  and  thou  shall  not  be 
for  another  man  ;  so  will  I  also  be  for  thee."  What 
was  this  but  a  marriage  by  Capin,  according  to  tho 
baron's  account  ?  And  the  prophet  carefully  lets  us 
know,  that  he  honestly  paid  the  stipulated  price,  that 
he  was  very  strict  in  his  agreement,  as  to  the  behav- 
ior of  his  wife,  and  that  he  also  bound  himself  to 
the  same  fidelity,  during  the  time  for  which  they 
mutually  contracted.  It  may  easily  be  imagined 
that  this  kind  of  marriage  was  liable  to  be  abused ; 
and  that  it  was  glanced  at,  and  included,  in  our 
Lord's  prohibition  of  hasty  divorces,  need  not  be 
doubted. 

II.  HOSEA,  or  Hoshea,  son  of  Elah,  and  last 
king  of  Israel.  Having  conspired  against  Pekah, 
son  of  Remaliah,  king  of  Israel,  he  killed  him,  and 
seized  his  dominions.  He  did  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  however,  though  not  equal  to  the  kings  of 
Israel,  who  preceded  him  ;  that  is,  say  the  Jewish 
doctors,  he  did  not  restrain  his  subjects  from  going, 
if  they  would,  to  Jerusalem,  to  worship  ;  whereas 
the  kings  of  Israel,  his  predecessors,  had  forbidden  it, 
and  placed  guards  on  the  road  to  prevent  it,  2  Kings 
XV.  30.  Salmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  baving  intelh- 
gence  that  Hosea  meditated  a  revolt,  and  had  con- 
certed measures  with  So,  king  of  Egypt,  to  shake 
off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  marched  against  him,  and  be- 
sieged Samaria,  which  was  taken  after  a  siege  of 
three  years,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Hosea's  reign  ;  and 
was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  king  of  Assyria 
removed  the  Israelites  of  the  ten  tribes  to  countries 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  ch.  xvii.  3,  6. 

The  chronology  of  Hosea's  reign  is  extremely  per- 
plexed, by  the  inconsistency  of  certain  dates.  It  is  said 
in  ch.  XV.  30,  that  Hosea  began  to  reign  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  Jotham,  son  of  Uzziah  ;  (this  was  the  fourth 
of  Ahaz;  for  Jotham  his  father  died  four  years  be- 
fore, having  reigned  only  sixteen  years,  ver.  32,  33.) 
but  in  ch.  xvii.  1,  it  is  said,  that  Hosea  began  to  reign 
in  the  twelfth  of  Ahaz  ;  ver.  27.  also  allows  Pekah  to 
have  reigned  but  twenty  years ;  whereas,  if  tlce  last 
year  of  Pekah  and  the  first  year  of  Hosea  concur 
with  the  twentieth  of  Jotham,  (ver.  30.)  Pekah  must 
have  reigned  twenty -two  years,  since  Jotham  began 
to  reign  in  the  second  year  of  Pekah.  To  reconcile 
these  differences,  Calmet  suggests  that  Hosea  con- 
spired against  Pekah  in  the  twentieth  year  of  that 
prince,  which  was  the  eighteenth  of  Jotham's  reign  ; 
and  that  it  was  two  years  longer  before  Hosea  made 
himself  master  of  Pekah's  dominions,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged king  of  Israel  ;  that  is,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Ahaz,  and  the  twentieth  of  Jotham.  In  tho 
twelfth  year  of  Ahaz,  he  reigned  quietly  over  al: 
Israel,  according  to  chap.  xvii.  1 
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HOSPITALITY  has  evei  been  much  in  esteem 
among  civilized  people.  The  ancient  Greeks  be- 
lieved that  the  gods  sometimes  visited  this  world, 
disguisijd  hke  travellers,  and  their  apprehensions  of 
despising  fe*" -Tie  of  these  celestial  visitors,  instead  of  a 
traveller,  induced  them  to  receive  strangers  with 
respect,  and  the  rights  of  hospitality. 

It  is  a  very  customai^y  and  a  very  desirable  thing  in 
the  East,  to  eat  under  the  shade  of  trees ;  and  this 
situation  the  inhabitants  seem  to  prefer,  to  taking 
their  repasts  in  their  tents  or  dwellings.  Thus  De 
la  Roque  says,  (p.  203.)  "  We  did  not  arrive  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  till  after  sunset ;  and  it  was 
almost  night  when  we  entered  the  plain  ;  but  as  it 
was  full  of  villages,  mostly  inhabited  by  Maronites, 
we  entered  into  the  first  we  came  to,  to  pass  the  night 
there.  It  was  the  priest  of  the  place,  who  wished  to 
receive  us ;  he  gave  us  a  supper  under  the  trees, 
before  his  little  dwelling.  As  we  were  at  table,  there 
came  by  a  stranger^  wearing  a  white  turban,  who, 
after  having  saluted  the  company,  sat  himself  down 
to  the  table,  without  ceremony ;  ate  with  us  during 
some  time,  and  thus  went  away,  repeating  several 
times  the  name  of  God.  They  told  us  it  was  some 
traveller  who,  no  doubt,  stood  in  need  of  refresh- 
ment, and  who  had  profited  by  the  opportunity, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  East,  which  is  to  ex- 
ercise hospitality  at  all  times,  and  toward  all  persons." 
The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  ancient  hospi- 
tality of  the  East  still  maintained,  and  even  a  stran- 
ger profiting  by  an  opportunity  of  supplying  his 
wants.  It  reminds  us  of  the  guests  of  Abraham, 
(Gen.  chap,  xviii.)  of  the  conduct  of  Job,  (chap.  xxxi. 
17.)  and  especially,  perhaps,  of  that  frankness  with 
which  the  apostles  of  Christ  were  to  enter  into  a 
man's  house  after  a  salutation,  and  there  to  continue 
"eating  and  drinking  such  things  as  were  set  before 
them,"  Luke  x.  7.  Such  behavior  would  be  con- 
sidered as  extremely  intrusive,  and  indeed  insupport- 
able, among  ourselves  ;  but  the  maxims  of  the  East 
would  qualify  that,  as  they  do  many  other  customs, 
by  local  proprieties,  on  which  we  are  incompetent  to 
determine. 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  the  sluggard,  who  is 
too  lazy  to  feed  himself,  should  be  very  forward  in 
feeding  others.  The  discharge  of  the  duties  of  hos- 
pitality, though  it  has  occasionally  conferred  the 
honor  and  advantage  of  entertaining  angels,  actuates 
him  too  rarely,  and  too  feebly,  to  be  mentioned ;  in 
fact,  it  is  in  him  a  nullity.  But  it  may  serve  to 
heighten  the  contrast  with  those  noble  spirits,  who 
light  up  the  fires  of  hospitality  to  attract  and  to  guide 
the  benighted  traveller ;  and  it  is  to  the  honor  of  the 
Arabs,  that  the  same  feeling  pervades  all  ranks, 
though  all  ranks  cannot  show  it  equally.  There  is 
something  very  pleasing  in  Niebuhr's  description  of 
tnis  custom:  "The  hospitality  of  the  Arabs  has 
always  been  the  subject  of  praise ;  and  I  believe  that 
those  of  the  present  day  exercise  this  virtue  no  less 
than  their  ancestors  did.  It  is  true  that  in  this 
country,  as  in  Europe,  if  a  stranger  is  not  known,  no 
one  will  entreat  him  to  come  in.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  in  the  villages  of  the  Tehama,  houses  which  are 
public  ;  where  travellers  may  lodge  and  be  enter- 
tained some  days  gratis^  if  they  will  be  content  with 
the  fare :  they  are  very  much  frequented.  We  our- 
selves were,  during  two  hours,  in  one  of  these  inns,  in 
the  village  of  Menejze,  in  going  from  Loheia  to  Beit- 
el-fakih :  my  servants,  my  camels,  my  asses,  and  all 
my  company  received  shelter.  The  sheich  of  the 
nllage  to  whom  this  inn  belonged  was  not  satisfied 


with  visiting  us,  and  offering  us  «  better  fare  thao 
others ;  he  also  entreated  us  to  stop  the  night  with 
him.  In  another  journey  from  Beit-el-fakin  to  Ta- 
kaite,  in  company  with  a  fakih,  or  man  of  letters,  ol 
Arabia,  although  my  fakih  had  no  acquaintance  with 
the  sheich,  yet  as  a  stranger  he  paid  him  his  respecUi 
hardly  was  he  returned,  when  the  sheich  came  bim 
self  to  invite  us  to  lodge  with  him ;  which  we  de 
dining,  he  sent  us  a  good  supper,  which  came 
extremely  a-propos.  When  the  Arabs  are  at  table 
they  invite  those  who  happen  to  come,  to  eat  with 
them,  whether  they  be  Christians  or  Mahometans, 
gentle  or  simple.  In  the  caravans  I  have  often  seen 
with  pleasure  a  mule-driver  press  those  who  passed 
to  partake  of  his  repast,  and  though  the  majority 
polite 'y  excused  themselves,  he  gave,  with  an  air  of 
satisfaction,  to  those  who  would  accept  of  it,  a 
portion  of  his  little  meal  of  bread  and  dates ;  and  I 
was  not  a  little  surprised  when  I  saw,  in  Turkey, 
rich  Turks  withdraw  themselves  into  corners  to  avoid 
inviting  those  who  might  otherwise  have  sat  at  table 
with  them." 

But,  though  the  hospitality  of  the  Arabs  is  general, 
and  not  confined  to  the  superior  classes,  yet  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  it  admits  of  imposition,  or  is  without 
proper  bounds.  Of  this  we  have  a  manifest  instance 
in  the  directions  of  our  Lord  to  the  apostles.  Matt.  x. 
11.  To  send  a  couple  of  hearty  men  with  appetites 
good,  and  rendered  even  keen,  by  the  effect  of  travel- 
ling, to  send  two  such  to  a  family,  barely  able  to 
meet  its  own  necessities,  having  no  provision  of 
bread,  or  sustenance  for  a  day  beforehand,  were  to 
press  upon  indigence  beyond  the  dictates  of  pru- 
dence, or  the  permission  of  Christian  charity.  Our 
Lord,  therefore,  commands  his  messengers,  "Into 
whatsoever  city  or  town  ye  enter,  inquire  who  in  it 
is  worthy ;  and  there  abide  till  ye  go  thence." 
"Worthy,"  u^og,  this  has  no  reference  to  moral 
worthiness ;  our  Lord  means  suitable ;  to  whom 
your  additional  board  for  a  few  days  will  be  no  in- 
convenience, a  substantial  man.  And  this  is  exactly 
the  import  of  the  same  directions,  given  in  Luke  x. 
5,  6  :  "  Into  whatever  oikia,  house-establishment  on 
a  respectable  scale,  residence  affording  accommoda- 
tion for  strangers,  (the  hospitalia  of  the  Latins,)  ye 
enter,  in  the  same  remain :  go  not  from  house  to 
house,  in  search  of  superior  accommodations ;  though 
it  may  happen  that,  after  you  have  been  in  a  town 
some  days,  you  may  hear  of  a  more  wealthy  individ- 
ual, who  could  entertain  you  better.  No ;  in  the 
same  house  remain,  eating  and  drinking  such  things 
as  they  give  ; — whatever  is  set  before  you."  The 
same  inference  is  deduced  from  the  advice  of  the 
apostle  John  to  the  lady  Eclecta,  (2  Epist.  10.)  "Ii 
there  come  any  to  you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine, 
receive  him  not  into  your  house."  She  was,  there- 
fore, a  person  of  respectability,  if  not  of  rank ;  mistress 
of  a  household  establishment,  on  a  scale  proper  for 
the  exercise  of  Christian  benevolence  in  a  convenient 
and  suitable  manner ; — of  liberal  heart,  and  of  equally 
liberal  powers.  Whoever  has  well  considered  the 
difl[iculties  to  which  travellers  in  the  East  are  often 
exposed  to  procure  supplies,  or  even  sufficient  pro- 
visions to  make  a  meal,  will  perceive  the  propriety 
of  these  directions.  Although  it  was  one  sign  of  the 
Messiah's  advent,  that  to  the  poor  the  gospel  wai 
preached,  yet  it  was  not  the  Messiah's  purpose  to  add 
to  the  difficulties  of  any  man's  situation.  He  sup- 
poses that  a  family-man,  a  house-keeper,  might  be 
williout  bread,  obliged  to  borrow  from  a  friend,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  n  single  traveller;    Luke  xi.  o,  " J 
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have  nothing  to  set  before  him ;"  no  uncommon 
case ;  but,  if  this  were  occasioned  by  real  penury, 
the  rights  of  hospitality,  however  congenial  to  the 
manners  of  the  people,  or  to  the  feelings  of  the  indi- 
vidua  ,  and  however  urgent,  must  be  waved. 

The  primitive  Christians  considered  one  principal 
part  of  their  duty  to  consist  in  showing  hospitality  to 
Btrangers ;  remembering  that  our  Saviour  had  said, 
whoever  received  those  belonging  to  him,  received 
himself;  and  that  whatever  was  given  to  such  an 
one,  though  but  a  cup  of  cold  water,  should  not  lose 
its  reward,  Matt.  x.  40,  41.  They  were,  in  fact,  so 
ready  in  discharging  this  duty,  that  the  very  heathen 
admired  them  for  it.  They  were  hospitable  to  all 
strangers,  but  especially  to  those  of  the  household  of 
faith.  Believers  scarcely  ever  travelled  without 
letters  of  conununion,  which  testified  the  purity  of 
their  faith,  and  procured  them  a  favorable  reception 
wherever  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  was  known. 
Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  the  two  minor  epistles  of 
John  may  be  such  letters  of  communion  and  recom- 
mendation. 

This  article  should  not  be  closed  without  notice  of 
the  obligations  understood  to  be  contracted  by  the 
intercourse  of  the  table.  Niebuhr  says,  "  When  a 
Bedouin  sheich  eats  bread  with  strangers,  they  may 
trust  his  fidelity  and  depend  on  his  protection.  A 
traveller  will  always  do  well,  therefore,  to  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  securing  the  friendship  of  his 
guide  by  a  meal."  This  will  bring  to  recollection  the 
complaint  of  the  psahiiist,  (xli.  9.)  penetrated  with 
the  deep  ingratitude  of  one  whom  he  describes  as 
having  been  his  own  familiar  friend,  in  whom  he 
trusted — "who  did  eat  of  my  bread — even  he  hath 
lifled  up  his  heel  against  me  !"  To  the  mortifi- 
cation of  insult  was  added  the  violation  of  all  confi- 
dence, the  breach  of  every  obhgation  connected  with 
the  ties  of  humanity,  with  the  laws  of  honor,  with 
the  bonds  of  social  life,  with  the  unsuspecting  free- 
dom of  those  moments  when  the  soul  unbends  itself 
to  enjoyment,  and  is,  if  ever,  off  its  guard.  We  have 
Been  the  covenant  contracted  by  the  participation  of 
bread  and  salt.  (See  Covenant  of  Salt.)  We  now 
find  that,  among  the  Arabs  at  least,  the  friendship 
and  protection  implied  attaches  no  less  to  bread. — 
Hence,  in  part,  no  doubt,  the  conviviality  that  always 
followed  the  making  of  a  covenant.  Hence,  also,  the 
severity  of  some  of  the  feelings  acknowledged  by  the 
indignant  man  of  patience,  Job,  as  appears  in  several 
passages  of  his  pathetic  expostulations.  It  is  well 
kno^vn  that  Arabs  who  have  given  food  to  a  stranger, 
have  aflerwards  thought  themselves  bound  to  protect 
him  against  the  vengeance  demanded  by  consan- 
guinity, for  even  blood  itself. 

HOURS.  The  ancient  Hebrews  did  not  divide 
the  day  and  night  into  hours,  but  into  parts.  The 
word  hour,  in  the  Septuagint,  signifies  the  seasons  of 
the  year;  as  in  Homer  and  Hesiod.  In  the  books  of 
Moses,  and  in  other  Hebrew  writings,  hour  is  used 
for  the  time,  or  season.  In  Daniel,  we  find  the  Chal- 
dee  word  nyc^,  shadh,  which  is  translated  hour,  and 
•a  derived  from  the  verb  shaah,  which  signifies  to  see, 
to  look,  and  hence  the  noun  shaah  properly  means 
a  glance,  a  moment  of  time.  The  books  of  Daniel, 
Tobit,  and  Judith  are  the  earliest  in  which  we  find 
the  word  hour  used  to  signify  a  part  either  of  day  or 
night.  Daniel  (iv.  19.)  says  he  was  about  an  hour 
(properly  a  moment)  considering  king  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's vision.  Tobit  (xi.  14.)  tells  us,  he  continued 
about  half  an  hour  in  very  great  pain;  and  also  (xii. 
32.)  that  after  the  an^el  Raphael  had  discovered  him- 


self, they  prostrated  themselves  for  about  twu  hours. 
Judith  (vii.  18.)  declares  that  the  people  of  Bethulia 
spent  many  hours  in  crying  to  the  Lord.  The 
Greeks  knew  nothing  of  the  origin  of  hours  among 
foreign  nations,  and  trace  them  no  higher  among  them- 
selves than  the  time  of  Anaximenes,  or  Anaximander, 
in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  toward  the  end  of  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity.  This  author  had  travelled  into  Chaldea, 
and  might  have  brought  from  thence  the  manner  of 
dividing  the  day  by  hours.  Herodotus  says  expressly, 
that  the  Greeks  received  from  the  Babylonians  the  use 
of  the  gnomon  and  dial.  (See  Dial.)  And  Xenophon 
introduces  Euthydemus,  saying,  that  the  sun  discovers 
to  us  the  hours  of  the  day,  and  the  stars  the  houi«  of 
the  night.  Aristophanes  also  speaks  of  the  gnomon 
or  index,  and  of  hours.  The  result  of  what  has  been 
said  is,  that  the  use  of  time-measurers,  or  sun-dials, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  day  into  hours,  is  more 
ancient  in  the  East  than  among  the  Greeks  ;  that  the 
author  of  the  invention  is  not  known,  and  that  we 
cannot  tell  in  what  manner  the  ancient  Babylonians 
and  Chaldeans  divided  their  hours  of  day  and  night. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  the  Hebrews  di- 
vided the  day  and  night  into  parts :  some  further 
information  may  be  useful.  We  derive  it  chiefly 
from  Godwin. 

The  night  was  divided  into  four  quarters,  or  great- 
er hours,  termed  watches,  each  watch  containing 
three  lesser  hours.  The  first  they  called  the  begin- 
ning of  the  watches ;  (Lam.  ii.  19.)  the  second  the 
middle  watch,  (Judg.  vii.  19.)  not  because  there  were 
only  three  watches,  as  Drusius  (on  Judg.  vii.  19.) 
thinks,  but  because  it  lasted  till  midnight;  the  third 
watch  began  at  midnight,  and  continued  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  (Luke  xii.  38.)  the  last,  called 
the  morning  watch,  (Exod.  xiv.  24.)  began  at  three 
o'clock,  and  ended  at  six  in  the  morning,  Matt.  xiv. 
24,  25.  These  watches  were  also  called  by  other 
names,  according  to  that  part  of  the  night  which 
closed  each  one.  The  first  was  called  o\pf,  the  evtn;  the 
second,  ^naovi'xTiov,  midnight ;  the  third,  aXtxroQocpvnia, 
cock-crowing  ;  the  fourth,  nnoH\  the  dawning. — Ye 
know  not  when  the  master  of  the  house  will  come, 
(1.)  at  even,  or  (2.)  at  midnight,  or  (3.)  at  cock-crowing, 
or  (4.)  at  the  dawning,  Mark  xiii.  35.  The  day  was 
also  divided  into  four  quarters,  as  appears  by  the 
parable  of  the  laborers  hired  into  the  vineyard,  Matt. 
XX.  The  first  quarter  began  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  continued  till  nine ;  the  second  quartei 
ended  at  twelve ;  the  tliird  quarter  at  three  in  the 
afternoon ;  the  fourth  quarter  at  six  at  night.  The 
first  quarter  was  called  the  third  hour,  (verse  3.) 
the  second  quarter  the  sixth  hour,  (verse  5.)  the  third 
quarter  the  ninth  hour,  (verse  5.)  the  last  quarter  the 
eleventh  hour,  verse  6. 

This  shows  that  the  hours  among  the  Jews  were  of 
two  sorts ;  some  lesser,  of  which  the  day  contained 
twelve ;  others  greater,  of  which  the  day  contained 
four :  the  lesser  are  termed  hours  of  the  day,  (John 
ix.  9.)  the  greater,  hours  of  the  temple,  or  hours  of 
prayer.  Acts  iii.  1.  But  in  fact  there  were  but  three 
hours  of  prayer,  the  third,  the  sixth  and  the  ninth. 
At  the  third  hour  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon 
the  apostles.  Acts  ii.  15.  About  the  sixth,  Peter  went 
up  to  the  house-top  to  pray.  Acts  x.  9.  At  the  ninth, 
Peter  and  John  went  into  the  temple.  Acts  fii.  1. 

The  word  hour,  as  previously  stated,  ip  used  with 
great  latitude  in  Scripture:  it  seems  to  imply  the 
space  of  time  occupied  by  a  whole  watch,  in  Matt, 
xxvi.  40  ;  Mark  xiv.  37 :  "  What !  could  ye  not  watch 
one  hour?  one  space  of  time  allotted  to  that  duty 
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Rev.  Hi.  3,  "  If  thou  shall  not  watch,  thou  shall  not 
know  whal  hour  I  will  come  upon  thee."  Matt. 
xxiv.  43,  44 ;  xxv.  13,  "  Watch,  therefore,  for  ye 
know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  wherein  the  Son 
of  man  cometh."  In  addition  lo  those  instances 
quoted  above,  these  now  given  prove  a  connection 
between  the  word  hour  and  the  period  of  a  watch. 
The  same  may  be  Inferred  from  some  of  the  follow- 
ing passages,  Luke  xxii.  59:  Peter  having  denied 
his  knowledge  of  Jesus  lo  the  guard,  a  new  set  of 
guards  came  lo  reheve  the  former  ;  among  them  was 
one  who  challenged  Peter,  about  the  space  of  one 
hour,  one  watch,  after  his  former  denial,  Felijc  or- 
dered Paul  to  be  sent  away  at  the  third  hour,  perhaps 
a  military  watch,  of  the  night,  Acts  xxiii.  23. 

The  word  hour  is  used  with  no  less  latitude  in  mod- 
em languages.  "  The  hours"  are  the  seasons  of  the 
year  in  Italian ;  and  the  four  hours  of  the  day,  in 
French,  are  morning,  noon,  evening,  night.  The 
hours  of  divine  service,  or  canonical  hours,  accord- 
mg  to  the  Roman  ritual,  contain  three  common  hours ; 
add  to  these  the  usual  calculation  of  hours,  and  we 
shall  perceive,  that,  however  the  signification  of  this 
word  may  have  become  fixed  since  the  invention 
and  adoption  of  mechanical  time-nieasurei*s  among 
us,  yet  it,  in  fact,  expresses  little  beyond  a  definite 
portion  of  time  ;  or  a  portion  varying  its  limits,  ac- 
cording to  the  usages  of  places  and  nations.  See 
Day. 

[The  word  hour  in  Scripture  signifies,  one  of  the 
twelve  equal  parts  into  which  each  day  was  divided, 
and  which  of  course  were  of  different  lengths  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year.  This  mode  of  dividing  the 
day  prevailed  among  the  Jews  at  least  after  the  exile, 
and  perhaps  earher.  Anciently,  however,  the  usual 
division  of  the  day  was  into  four  parts,  viz.  the  morn- 
ing ;  the  heat  of  the  day,  commencing  about  the  middle 
of  the  forenoon  ;  midday  ;  and  evening.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  Greeks  appear  at  first  to  have  divided  the 
day  intoonlythree  parts,  viz.  oo&Qog,  xukjos  ^leatjuriQnug, 
and  'fOTTtQog,  to  which  they  afterwards  added  a  fourth 
division,  Ssi?.ivoc  xuf  , ..  (Cf.  Sturz  Lex.  Xenophont. 
sub  voc.)  These  divisions  are  what  Socrates  appears 
to  have  m  mind,  when  he  speaks  oi"  hours  of  the  day, 
and  afterwards  of  hours  of  the  night,  Mem.  iv.  3,  4. 
Tiie  ancient  Hebrews,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  a})pear 
to  have  divided  the  night  also  into  three  })arts  or 
watches,  (pvXaxai,  wiz.the first  watch,  (Lam.  ii.  19.)  the 
twiddle,  or  second  watch,  (.1  udg.  vii.  19.)  and  the  morning, 
or  third  watch,  Ex.  xiv.  24.  But  after  the  Jews 
became  subject  lo  the  Romans,  they  adopted  the 
Roman  manner  of  dividing  the  night  into  four 
watches,  as  above  described.  (Winer,  Bibl.  Realvv.  p. 
470,  681.     Jahn,  §  101.)     R. 

HOUSE,  a  place  of  residence.  The  purpose  of  a 
hous  being  for  dwelling,  and  that  of  tents  being  the 
3atne,  they  are  called  by  one  name  {beth)  in  the 
Hebrew.  On  the  same  principle,  the  tabernacle  of 
Gtod,  though  only  a  tent,  is  sometimes  called  the 
temple,  that  is,  the  residence,  of  God. 

Of  the  ordinary  buildings,  or  houses,  in  the  East, 
the  intelligent  traveller  Dr.  Shaw  has  given  a  very 
full  and  interesting  description,  of  which  we  shall 
liero  avail  oun»elves,  as  it  will  tend  to  the  illustration 
>f  several  passages  in  Scripture  : — 

**  The  general  method  of  building,  both  in  Barbary 
ind  the  Levant,  seems  to  have  continued  the  same, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  without  the  least  alteration  or 
improvement.  Large  doors,  spacious  chambers, 
narble  pavements,  cloistered  courts,  with  fountains 
iometimes  playing  in  the  jnidst,  are  certainly  conve- 


niences  very  well  adapted  to  the  circumstances  o* 
these  climates,  where  the  summer  heats  are  generallj 
so  intense.  The  jealousy,  likewise,  of  these  people  is 
less  apt  lo  be  alarmed,  whilst  all  the  windows  open 
into  their  respective  courts,  if  we  except  a  latticed 
window  or  balcony  which  sometimes  looks  into  the 
streets.  It  is  during  the  celebration  only  of  some 
Zeenah,  as  they  call  a  public  festival,  that  these  houses 
and  their  latticed  windows  and  balconies  are  left  open 
For  this  being  a  time  of  great  liberty,  reveling,  and 
extravagance,  each  family  is  ambitious  of  adorning 
both  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  their  houses  with 
their  richest  furniture  ;  whilst  crowds  of  both  sexes, 
dressed  out  in  their  best  apparel,  and  laying  aside  all 
modesty  and  restraint,  go  in  and  out  where  they 
please.  The  account  we  have  (2  Kings  ix.  30.)  of 
Jezebel's  painting  her  face,  tiring  her  head,  and  look- 
ing out  at  a  window,  on  Jehu's  public  entrance  into 
Jezreel,  gives  us  a  lively  idea  of  an  eastern  lady  at 
one  of  these  Zeenahs,  or  solemnities. 

"The  streets  of  these  cities,  rhe  better  to  shade 
them  from  the  sun,  are  usually  narrow,  with  some- 
times a  range  of  shops  on  each  side.  If  from  these 
we  enter  into  one  of  the  principal  hotises,  we  shall 
first  pass  througli  a  porch  or  gate-way,  with  benches 
on  each  side,  where  the  master  of  the  family  receives 
visits  and  despatches  business ;  few  persons,  not 
even  the  nearest  relations,  having  a  further  admis- 
sion, except  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  From 
hence  we  are  received  into  the  court,  or  quadrangle, 


which,  lying  open  to  the  weather,  is,  according  to  the 

ability  of  the  owner,  paved  with  marble,  or  such  ma- 
terials as  will  immediately  earry  offthe  water  into  the 
common  sewers.  There  is  something  very  analogous 
botwixt  this  open  space  in  these  buildings,  and  the 
Impluvium,  or  Cava  Mdium,  of  the  Romans  ;  both  of 
them  being  alike  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  giving 
light  to  the  house.  When  much  people  are  to  be 
admitted,  as  upon  the  celebration  of  a  marriage,  the 
circumcising  of  a  child,  or  occasions  of  the  like 
nature,  the  company  is  rarely  or  never  received  into 
one  of  the  chambers.  The  court  is  the  usual  place 
of  their  reception,  which  is  strewed,  accordingly,  with 
mats  and  carpets  for  their  more  commodious  enter- 
tainment. Now,  as  this  part  of  the  house  is  always 
allotted  for  the  reception  of  large  companies,  being 
also  called  the  middle  of  the  house,  literally  answer- 
ing io  [to  iiiaov)  "the  midst"  of  Luke,  (v.  19.)  it  is 
probable,  that  the  place  where  our  Saviour  and  the 
apostles  were  frequently  accustomed  to  give  their 
instructions,  might  have  been  in  the  like  situation 
T'  ;  s.  in  tho  area,  or  quadrangle,  of  one  of  this  kind 
of  houses.      Tn  th<'  smnmer  season,  and  upon  all  oc 
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casions  when  a  large  company  is  to  be  received,  this 
court  is  commonly  sheltered  from  the  heat  or  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather,  by  a  Velum,  umbrella,  or  veil, 
which,  being  expanded  upon  ropes  from  one  side  of 
the  parapet  wall  to  the  other,  may  be  folded  or 
unfolded  at  pleasure.  The  psalmist  seems  to  allude 
either  to  the  tents  of  the  Bedouins,  or  to  some 
covering  of  this  kind,  in  that  beautiful  expression,  of 
spreading  out  the  heavens  like  a  veil^  or  curtain.  The 
court  is  for  the  most  part  surrounded  with  a  cloister ; 
as  the  Cava  Mdium  of  the  Romans  was  with  a  Peri- 
stylliumy  or  Colonnade ;  over  which,  when  the  house 
hath  one  or  more  stories,  (and  I  have  seen  them  with 
two  or  three,)  there  is  a  gallery  erected,  of  the  same 
dimensions  with  the  cloister,  having  a  balustrade,  or 
else  a  piece  of  carved  or  latticed  work  going  round 
about  it,  to  prevent  people  from  falling  from  it  into 
the  court.  From  the  cloisters  and  galleries,  we  are 
conducted  into  large  spacious  chambers,  of  the  same 
length  with  the  court,  but  seldom  or  never  commu- 
nicating with  one  another.  One  of  them  frequently 
serves  a  whole  family  ;  particularly  when  a  father 
indulges  his  married  children  to  live  with  him ;  or 
when  several  persons  join  in  the  rent  of  the  same 
house.  From  whence  it  is,  that  the  cities  of  these 
countries,  which  in  general  are  much  inferior  in 
bigness  to  those  of  Europe,  yet  are  so  exceedingly 
populous,  that  great  numbers  of  people  are  always 
swept  away  by  the  plague,  or  any  other  contagious 
distemper.  A  mixture  of  families  of  this  kind  seems 
to  be  spoken  of  by  Maimonides,  as  he  is  quoted  by 
Dr.  Lightfoot  on  1  Cor.  x.  16. 

"  In  houses  of  better  fashion,  these  chambers  are 
hung  with  velvet  or  damask  from  the  middle  of  the 
wall  downwards,  are  covered  and  adorned  with  vel- 
vet or  damask  hangings  of  white,  blue,  red,  green,  or 
other  colors,  (Esth.  i.  6.)  suspended  on  hooks,  or 
taken  down  at  pleasure ;  but  the  upper  part  is  em- 
bellished with  more  permanent  ornaments,  being 
adorned  with  the  most  ingenious  wreathings  and 
devices,  in  stucco  and  frfet-work.  The  ceiling  is 
generally  of  wainscot,  either  very  artfully  painted,  or 
else  thrown  into  a  variety  of  panels,  with  gilded 
mouldings,  and  scrolls  of  their  Coran  intermixed. 
The  prophet  Jeremiah  (xxii.  14.)  exclaims  against 
some  of  the  eastern  houses  that  were  ceiled  with 
cedar  and  painted  with  vermilion.  The  floors  are  laid 
with  painted  tiles  or  plaster  of  terrace  ;  but  as  these 
people  make  little  or  no  use  of  chairs,  (either  sitting 
cross-legged,  or  lying  at  length  upon  these  floors,) 
they  always  cover  or  spread  them  over  with  carpets, 
which  for  the  most  part  are  of  the  richest  materials. 
Alon^  the  sides  of  the  wall,  or  floor,  a  range  of  nar- 
row beds,  or  mattresses,  is  often  placed  upon  these 
carpets  ;  and  for  their  further  ease  and  convenience, 
several  damask  or  velvet  bolsters  are  placed  on  these 
carpets  or  mattresses — indulgences  that  seem  to  be 
alluded  to  by  the  stretching  themselves  upon  couches, 
and  tht^  sewing  of  pillows  to  arm-holes,  as  we  have  it 
expressed  Amos  vi.  4  ;  Ezek.  xiii.  18,  20.  At  one 
end  of  each  chamber,  there  is  a  little  gallery,  raised 
three,  four,  or  five  feet  above  the  floor,  with  a  balus- 
trade in  the  front  of  it,  with  a  few  steps  likewise 
leading  up  to  it.  Here  they  place  their  beds ;  a 
situation  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

"  The  stairs  are  sometimes  placed  in  the  porch, 
■ometimes  at  the  entrance  into  the  court.  When 
there  is  one  or  more  stories,  they  are  afterwards 
continued,  through  one  comer  or  other  of  the  gallery, 
•o  th«  top  of  the  house,  whither  they  conduct  us 


through  a  door,  that  is  constantly  kept  shut,  to  pre 
vent  their  domestic  animals  from  daubing  the  terrace, 
and   thereby   spoiling   the   water   which   falls  from 
thence  into  the  cisterns  below  the  court.     This  door, 
like  most  others  we  meet  with  in  these  countries,  ia  ! 
hung,  not  with  hinges,  but  by  having  the  jamb  form- 
ed at  each  end  into  an  axletree,  or  pivot ;  whereol 
the  uppermost,  wliich  is  the  longed,  is  to  be  received  i 
into  a  correspondent  socket  in  the  lintel,  whilst  the  j 
other  falls  into  a  cavity  of  the  like  fashion  in  the  i 
threshold.     The  stone  door  so  much  admired  and 
taken  notice  of  by  Mr.  Maundrell,  in  his  Description 
of  the  Royal  Sepulchres  at  Jerusalem,  is  exactly  of 
this  fashion,  and  very  common  in  most  places. 

*•  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  observed  the  stair* 
case  conducted  along  the  outside  of  the  house  ;  neither,  | 
indeed,  will  the  contiguity  and  relation  which  these  | 
houses  bear  to  the  street,  and  to  each  other,  (exclusive  j 
of  the  supposed  privacy  of  them,)  admit  of  any  such  i 
contrivance.     However,  we  may  go  up  or  come  down  j 
them,  by  the  stair-case  I  have  described,  without  I 
entering  into  any  of  the  oflfices  or  apartments,  and,  ^ 
consequently,  without  interfering  with  the  business  of 
the  house  ;    which  will  be   explanatory  enough  of 
Matt.  xxiv.  17  :  *  Let  him  that  is  upon  the  house-top  j 
not  come  down  to  take  any  thing  out  of  the  house,' 
provided  the  action  there  recorded  requireth  any  such 
interpretation. 

"  The  top  of  the  house,  which  is  always  flat,  if 
covered  with  a  strong  plaster  of  terrace ;  from  whence, 
in  the  Frank  language,  it  hath  attained  the  name  of 
TTje  Terrace  ;  a  word  made  use  of,  likewise,  in  several 
parts  of  these  countries.  It  is  usually  surrounded  by 
two  walls  ;  the  outermost  whereof  is  partly  built  over 
the  street,  partly  maketh  the  partition  with  the  con- 
tiguous houses,  being  frequently  so  low  that  one 
may  easily  climb  over  it.  The  other,  which  I  call 
the  parapet  wall,  hangs  immediately  over  the  court, 
being  always  breast  high,  and  -answereth  to  the 
npi'o  (Vulg.  Lorica,)  Deut.  xxii.  8,  which  we  render 
the  battlements.  Instead  of  this  parapet  wall,  some 
terraces  are  guarded  in  the  same  manner  the  galleriei 
are,  with  balustrades  only,  or  latticed  work  ;  in  whick 
fashion  probably,  as  the  name  seems  to  import,  was  the 
[nD^c]  net,  or  lattice,  as  we  render  it,  that  Ahaziah  (2 
Kings  i.  2.)  might  be  carelessly  leaning  over,  when  he 
fell  down  from  thence  into  the  court.  For  upon  thei 
terraces  several  ofiices  of  the  family  are  performed  ; 
such  as  the  dryhig  of  linen  and  flax,  (Josh.  ii.  6.)  the 
preparing  of  figs  and  rateins  ;  Jb^re,  likewise,  they  enjoy 
the  cool,  refreshing  breezes  W  the  evening;  converse* 
with  one  another,  and  offer  up  their  devotions.  In 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  booths  were  erected  upon 
them,  Neh.  viii.  16.  When  one  of  these  cities  ii 
built  upon  level  ground,  we  can  pass  from  one  end  of 
it  to  the  other,  along  the  tops  of  the  houses,  without 
coming  down  into  the  street. 

"  Such,  in  general,  is  the  manner  and  contrivance  of 
the  eastern  houses.  And  if  it  may  be  presumed  thati 
our  Saviour,  at  the  healing  of  the  paralytic,  wae 
preaching  in  a  house  of  this  fashion,  we  may,  b 
attending  only  to  the  structure  of  it,  give  no  sni 
light  to  one  circumstance  of  that  history,  which  hath 
lately  given  great  offence  to  some  unbelievers.  For, 
among  other  pretended  diflRculties  and  absurditiei' 
relating  to  this  fact,  it  hath  been  urged,  that,  '  as  ihit\ 
uncovering  or  breaking  up  oftlie  roof,  (Mark  ii.  4.)  or 
the  letting  a  person  down  through  it,  (Luke  v.  19.)  sup- 
poses the  breaking  up  of  tiles,  rafters,  &c.  so  it  wai 
weir  (as  the  author  goes  on  in  his  ludicrous  manner) 
^  if  Jesus  and  his  disciples  escaped  with  only  a  broken 
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pate,  by  the  falling  of  the  tiles,  and  if  the  rest  were 
not  smothered  with  dust.'  But  that  nothing  of  this 
nature  happened,  will  appear  prohahle  from  a  differ- 
ent construction  that  may  be  put  upon  the  words  in 
the  original.     For  it  may  be  observed  with  relation 

to  the  words   of  Mark,   [antariYaaar  T/'r  ariyriv  ons  tjV, 

xai  iym'i^avTtg,  &,c.)  that  09  oriyrj  (no  less,  perhapfl, 
than  tatlilo,  the  correspondent  word  in  the  Syriac 
version)  will  denote,  with  propriety  enough,  any  kind 
of  covering,  the  veil  which  I  have  mentioned,  as  well 
as  a  roof  or  ceiling  properly  so  called ;  so  for  the 
same  reason  rt/roar/ysn-  may  signify  the  undoing  or  the 
removal  of  such  a  covering,  'E^oorzavrtq,  [the  same 
word  rendered  Gal.  iv.  15,  "plucked  out,"!  which  we 
render  breaking  up,  is  omitted  in  the  CaniDridge  MS. 
and  not  regarded  in  the  Syriac  and  some  other  ver- 
sions ;  the  translators,  perhaps,  either  not  rightly 
comprehending  the  meaning  of  it,  or  finding  the  con- 
text clear  without  it.  In  Jerome's  translation,  the 
correspondent  word  is  paiefacientes,  as  if  tSoorSaires 
was  further  explanatory  of  a/rffTT^yaaav.  The  same  in 
tlie  Persian  version  is  expressed  by  quatuor  an^vlis 
Itctvli  totidem  funihus  annexis,  as  if  itoqx'kctmq  related 
either  to  the  letting  down  of  the  bed,  or  was  prepara- 
tory thereto  ;  to  the  making  holes  in  it  for  the  cords 
to  pass  through.  Though  it  is  still  more  probable 
that  it  should  be  joined  with  oriyr],  and  denote,  agree- 
ably to  the  correspondent  word  patefacientes  in  Je- 
rome's translation,  a  further  laying  of  it  open,  by 
breaking  or  plucking  up  the  posts,  balustrades,  para- 
pet wall,  or  whatever  else  supported  it.  The  con- 
text, therefore,  according  to  this  explication,  will  run 
thus:  'When  they  could  not  come  at  Jesus  for  the 
press,  they  drew  back  the  veil  where  he  was,'  or 
they  laid  open  that  part  of  it  especially  {otth  }]v)  which 
was  spread  over  the  place  where  he  was  sitting,  *and 
having  removed  (plucked  away)  whatever  should 
keep  it  extended,  (and  thereby  hinder  them  from 
doing  their  intended  good  office,)  they  let  down  the 
bed  wherein  the  sick  of  the  palsy  lay.'  For  that 
there  was  not  the  least  force  or  violence  offered  to 
the  roof,  and,  consequently,  that  ikoQ^'kavrtc,  no  less 
than  ^TitaTiyadav^  will  admit  of  some  other  interpre- 
tations than  what  have  been  given  to  them  in  our 
version,  appears  from  the  parallel  place  in  Luke, 
where  <^'a  ro>v  xfoauwv  xa^fjxav  avxuv  (whicli  we  trans- 
late, 'they  let  him  down  through  the  tiling,' as  if  that 
had  actually  been  already  broken  up)  should  be  ren- 
dered, '  they  let  him  down  over,  along  the  side  or  by 
the,  way  of,  the  roof.'  For,  as  xioa^ioi^  or  tegulfB, 
which  originally,  perhaps,  denoted  a  roof  of  tiles, 
like  those  of  the  northern  nations,  were  afterwards 
applied  to  the  Tectum,  or  /if'^nta  in  general,  so  the 
meaning  of  letting  down  a  person  into  the  house /)er 
teguldSy  or  ^I'uron  xfoa^(o)v,  cau  depend  only  on  the 
use  of  the  preposition  ^i(!t.     Now,  both  in  Acts  ix.  25, 

xa^fjxav  [at;TOTj  iia  tov  rt'ij^sg,  and  2  Cor.  xi.  33,    ^jfa- 

la0-»r]v  S(a  roii  Tfixn?,  (wherc  the  like  phraseology  is 
observed  as  in  Luke,)  ^la  is  rendered  in  both  places 
hy,  that  is,  along  the  side,  or  by  the  way,  of  the  wall. 
By  interpreting  herefore,  Siu  in  this  sense,  ^t«  rwv 
xtQu^vjv  xaSfjxixv  avrov  will  be  rendered  as  above,  'they 
let  him  down  over,'  or  •  by  the  way  of,  the  wall,'  just 
as  we  may  suppose  M.  Antony  to  have  been,  agree- 
ably to  a  noted  passage  in  Tully.  An  action  of  the 
same  nature  seems  to  be  likewise  implied  in  what  is 
related  of  Jupiter,  (Ter.  Eun.  iii.  5,  37.)  where  he  is 
said  seae  in  hominem  convertisse,  atque  per  alienas 
tegulas  venisse  clanculum  per  Imphivium.  And  of 
the  snake,  which  we  learn,  (Ter.  Phorm.  iv.  4,  47.) 
9er  hnpluvium  decidisse  de  tegulis.     What  Dr.  Light- 


foot  also  observes  out  of  the  Taln.ud,  on  Mark  ii.  4, 
will,  by  an  alteration  only  of  the  preposition  which 
answers  to  ^lu,  further  vouch  for  this  interpretation. 
For,  as  it  is  there  cited,  *  when  Rahh  Honna  was  dtad^ 
and  his  bier  could  not  be  carried  out  through  the  door 
which  was  too  straight  and  narrow,  there/ore^  (in  order, 
as  we  may  supply,  to  bury  it)  [^S-'S'^^ic  t»dd1  'they 
thought  good  to  let  it  down  [|Oj  Tin]  through  tne  rooti 
or  through  the  way  of  the  roof,'  as  the  doctor  renden 
it,  but  it  should  be  rather,  a«  in  <J'a  tmv  xegu^oiv 
or  Slit  rov  rtixfig,  'by  the  way  of,'  or  'over  the  roof^ 
viz.  by  taking  it  upon  the  terrace,  and  letting  it  dowr 
upon  the  wall,  that  way,  into  the  street.  We  have  % 
passage  in  Aulus  Gellius,  exactly  of  the  same  purport 
where  it  is  said,  that  if '  any  person  in  chains  should 
make  his  escape  into  the  house  of  the  Flamen  Dialis 
that  he  should  be  forthwith  loosed ;  and  that  his  fet 
ters  should  be  drawn  up  through  the  Impluvium^ 
upon  the  roof,  (terrace,)  and  from  thence  be  let  down 
into  the  highway  or  street.'  When  the  use,  then,  of 
these  phrases,  and  the  fashion  of  these  houses,  are 
rightly  considered,  there  will  be  no  reason,  I  pre- 
sume, for  supposing  any  breach  to  have  been  made 
in  the  tegul(E,  or  xfQa/^iot,  since  all  that  was  to  be  done 
in  the  case  of  the  paralytic,  was,  to  carry  him  up  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  either  by  forcing  their  way  through 
the  crowd,  up  the  stair-case,  or  else  by  conveying 
him  over  some  of  the  neighboring  terraces ;  and 
there,  after  they  had  drawn  away  the  [(^Tfyr;]  veil,  to 
let  him  down,  along  the  side  of  the  roof  (through  the 
opening  or  Impluvium)  into  the  midst  (of  the  court) 
before  Jesus^ 

Such  are  Dr.  Shaw's  remarks  on  this  narrative ; 
but  there  are  some  omissions  which  Mr.  Taylor  has 
attempted  to  supply. 

It  should  be  premised,  that,  in  general,  houses  in 
the  East  are  but  one  story  high  ;  so  that  the  men 
who  carried  the  paralytic  had  not  far  to  mount  with 
him,  nor  far  to  lower  him  down  from  the  roof  to 
which  they  had  ascended.  They  went  up  the  private 
stair-case  of  the  oleah,  or  attached  building,  which 
was  free  from  the  crowd,  because  Jesus,  being  in  the 
interior,  was  distant  from  thii  entrance.  In  fact,  Je- 
sus was  in  the  middle  court  of  the  house ;  for  Dr. 
Shaw  tells  us,  that  the  (to  ^iaov,)  "  the  midst"  of  Luke^ 
is  the  el  Woost,  the  court  allotted  for  the  reception  of 
large  companies,  whereas,  in  our  version,  this  "  in  the 
midst"  seems  to  imply  among  the  people,  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd ;  and  that  a  large  company  was 
now  attending  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  is  plain  from 
the  history.  The  mention  of  a  middle  court  imphea 
a  large  house  ;  v/hile  the  observation,  that  doctors  of 
the  law  and  Pharisees  were  sitting  by  (who  were 
come  from  surrounding  towns,  and  even  from  Jeru- 
salem) agrees  with  an  extensive  building,  inhabited 
by  a  person  of  consequence,  who  accommodated 
these  dignified  visitors  on  this  occasion  ; — which 
some  have  supposed  was  an  appointed  meeting  of 
these  great  men.  Now,  to  a  house  of  magnitude,  a 
private  stair-case  always  is  an  appendage ;  and  is 
next  the  porch,  or  street,  says  the  doctor,  "  without 
giving  the  least  disturbance  to  the  house."  Uj)  these 
stairs,  therefore,  the  bearers  of  the  paralytic  carried 
him  and  his  bed  ;  and  so  far  over  the  (flat)  rool  of  the 
house,  till  they  came  to  the  middle  court ; — but,  when 
arrived  here,  how  should  they  make  known  their 
errand  ? — they  couid  not  possibly  show  the  patient  to 
the  people  (nor  communicate  with  any,  not  even 
with  Jesus  himself)  below  them  ;  so  they  determined 
on  letting  him  down  over  the  parapet.  Our  patient 
is  now  on  the  roof ;  (to  Sf7)^a  ,)  but  this  roof  was  flat 
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and  even  paved ;  we  must,  therefore,  absolutely  pro- 
hibit the  idea  of  tiles  covering  this  roof,  which,  with- 
out such  prohibition,  will  rise  in  the  mind  of  English 
readers.  On  the  contrary,  these  men  lifted  up  their 
burden  over  the  parapet,  (say  two  feet  in  height,)  and 
having  tied  the  four  corners  of  the  bed  with  cords, 
they  lowered  him  down  the  face  of  the  wall,  along 
the  painted  tiles,  with  which  that  face  was  adorned, 
into  the  middle  court,  where  Jesus  stood,  teaching. 
To  establish  this  representation,  we  remark,  that  the 
word  xiQa^iog  means  a  tile  of  a  better  kind,  not  a 
hrlck-kiln  tile^  but  an  ornamental,  painted  piece  of 
pottery  ; — a  potter's  production,  which  he  has  taken 
pains  with ;  like  the  Dutch-tiles,  or  galley-tiles,  of 
our  old-fashioned  chimneys.  Such  is  the  kind  of 
tile  which  should  be  understood  in  this  place  ;  and 
that  such  are  used  to  ornament  the  faces  of  the  walls 
of  the  internal  court,  we  have  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Shaw  himself;  who  not  only  describes  them,  but 
shows  them  very  distinctly  in  his  print.  This  de- 
scription of  the  place  where  the  event  happened,  ex- 
cludes at  once  every  possibility  of  "  breaking  up  tiles, 
spars,  and  rafters" — every  possibility  of  "  Jesus  and 
his  disciples  escaping  with  only  a  broken  pate,  by  the 
falling  of  the  tiles,  and  the  rest  being  smothered  with 
the  dust ;"  which  is  the  ludicrous  language  of  a  re- 
marker  on  the  miracles  of  Jesus  ;  but  with  what  ju- 
dicious ideas  of  this  transaction  let  the  reader  now 
judge;  and  let  the  reader  judge,  too,  on  the  necessity 
for  accui  ^te  information  on  some  minutifs,  seemingly 
unimpoiiant,  in  order  to  vindicate,  correctly  and  ade- 
quately, the  miracles  of  Jesus. 

We  now  turn  to  the  evangelist  Mark's  account  of 
this  event,  chap.  ii.  4.  Our  translators  say,  "  And 
when  the  men  who  carried  the  paralytic  could  not 
come  nigh  to  Jesus  for  the  press  [read,  through  the 
crowd]  they  uncovered  the  roof  [ansorfyaaav  ri^v 
ariyrir)  where  he  was ;  and  when  they  had  broken  it 
up,  (fSo^r'SavTE?,)  they  let  down  the  bed  {xQu(i^arov) 
wherein  the  sick  of  the  palsy  lay."  The  first  action 
nere,  as  it  seems,  is — they  uncovered  the  roof,  and 
broke  it  up  ;  notwithstanding  that  Luke  says,  this  oc- 
curred in  the  middle  court  of  a  great  house,  which 
3ourt  could  have  no  roof  But  Dr.  Shaw  tells  us, 
and  we  know  from  other  sources,  that  the  court  was 
covered  by  a  canopy,  as  a  shelter  from  the  solar  rays ; 
and  this  is  clearly  expressed  by  the  word  (rxfytj,  ren- 
dered roof,  which  should  have  been  rendered  cover- 
ing, or  shade.  This  is  the  rendering  of  the  Syriac 
version  ;  tatlio,  any  kind  of  covering,  and  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  evangelist  affords  a  kind  of  paronomasia, 
or  repetition  of  the  same  word ;  as  if  we  should 
Bay,  "  they  uncovered  the  covering"  of  the  court ; 
this  conveys  the  idea,  though  the  phraseology  is 
not  pleasant.  To  say  simply,  "  remove  the  cover- 
ing," though  it  marks  the  action,  yet  does  not  convey 
the  relation  of  the  words  to  each  other;  but,  had  this 
relation  of  the  words  been  expressed,  our  translators 
could  never  have  been  understood  as  meaning  "  un- 
roof the  roof;"  that  would  have  appeared  preposter- 
ous ;  a  labor  and  a  liberty  not  to  be  taken  by  four 
strangers,  who  might  with  strict  propriety  have 
waited  till  the  sermon  was  over.  But  if  the  braces  of 
tkis  veil,  as  we  suppose,  were  fastened  to  hooks,  or 
iomething  similar,  in  the  parapet  wall,  or  into  the 
roof,  or  beams  of  the  building,  then  the  men,  by  un- 
fkstening  one  of  these  braces,  would  open  the  canopy 
which  prevented  them  from  seeing  below,  and  pre- 
vwited  the  people  below  from  seeing  them.  This 
opening  would  remove  the  obstruction  to  the  pres- 


ence of  Jesus;  and  thus  they  would,  strictly  epeak 
ing,  uncanopy  the  canopy  ;  according  to  the  phrase 
ology  of  the  evangelist. 

Our  translators,  having  mentioned  the  roof,  seen 
to  say, "  they  broke  it  up." — But  this  word  {i^oQi'^avrt^ 
rather  refers  to  the  bed  ;  though  whether  it  signifieis 
broke  up  may  be  questioned.     It  is  omitted  in  the 
Cambridge  MS.  and  is  not  regarded  in  the  Syriac 
version  ;  the  Persian  version  renders,  "  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  bed  they  attached  cords."     We  find- 
the  same  word  in  Gal.  iv.  15,  rendered  oZwcfccrf  out — j 
but  how  can  that  be  its  meaning  in  this  instance  ?| 
The  answer  becomes  easy,  after  we  have  considered, 
that  the  evangelists  use  two  words,  both  inaccuratelj 
rendered  bed.     Luke's  word  (;<>l/ri?)  signifies  a  kind  ol 
truckle-bed  ;  that  is,  a  bedstead,  or  a  bed  having 
frame- work  round  it ;  whereas,  Mark  calls  it  krc 
baton,  a  bed  consisting  of  a  single  carpet,  or  sacking,"! 
only.      Yet  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the 
evangelists,  because  it  was  both  these  kinds  of  bed. 
Let  it  be  considered,  first,  that  this  man  was  "  borne 
of  four" — which  may  safely  be  taken  to  imply  one 
bearer  at  each  corner  of  his  truckle-bed  [yJ-nr])',  but 
a  truckle-bed  was  much  too  cumbersome  to  allow  the 
bearers  to  force  their  way  through  the  passages  lead- 
ing to  the  inner  court,  and  through  the  crowd  assem- 
bled ;  they,  therefore,  carried  this  y.^'irr]  up  the  private 
stair-case,  and  having  brought  it  to  the  parapet  next 
to  the  inner  court,  they  took  out  the  sacking  from  the 
bedstead;  and  this  sacking,  a  mere  krabhaton,& mere 
hammock,  they  let  down,  with  the  patient  on  it,  into 
the  court  below. 

The  propriety  of  using  a  word  which  signifies 
plucked  out,  is  now  clear;  for,  in  fact,  they  plucked 
out  the  sacking  from  the  bedstead ;  and  here  comes 
in  the  idea  of  the  Persian  translator,  these  four  men 
tied  four  cords  to  the  krahbaton,  one  at  each  comer, 
and  lowered  it  into  the  court,  through  the  opening 
they  had  made  in  the  canopy.  Can  we  avoid  reflect- 
ing how  deeply  we  are  indebted  to  the  evangelists, 
whose  different  words,  when  properly  understood, 
mutually  illustrate  each  other  ?  Luke  says,  "  Behold, 
men  brought  a  man  in  a  bed,  {y.l'nr],)  and  let  him  down 
through  (along)  the  tiling,  with  his  couch"  [xXinSiov) 
— which  answers  precisely  to  the  krabbaton — the 
sacking,  the  hammock,  of  Mark.  Nor  is  it  difl[icult 
to  arrange  these  narrations  into  one :  "  And  behold, 
for  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  they  came  unto  Jesus, 
bringing  one  sick  of  the  palsy,  who,  lying  along  in 
truckle-bed,  [yMvy^,  Matt.  ix.  2.]  was  borne  by  four 
bearers,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  bedstead  ;  and  they 
sought  means  to  bring  him  in,  with  this  encumbrance 
of  a  bedstead,  because  the  poor  suflferer  was  unable  to 
walk,  designing  to  lay  him  before  Jesus,  as  a  remark- 
able object  of  compassion.  And  when  they  could 
not  find  by  what  way  they  might  bring  him  in,  and 
could  not  even  come  near  him  (Jesus)  because  of  the 
multitude,  they  took  the  paralytic,  in  his  bedstead, 
and  went  up  the  private  stair-case,  by  which  they 
entered  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  going  along  the 
roof,  till  they  arrived  at  the  inner  court,  they  loosed 
some  of  the  braces  of  the  covering  that  was  extended: 
over  that  court ;  which  braces  were  connected  with 
the  parapet  on  the  roof  And  when  they  had  sepa- 
rated the  sacking,  [krabbaton)  from  the  bedstead, 
(xA/»fj,)  they  tied  a  cord  to  each  of  the  four  corners  of ; 
the  sacking,  and  let  down  this  diminished  bed,  or 
couch,  [klinidion,)  along  the  painted  tiles,  into  thel 
middle  court,  direct  before  Jesus;  close  to  him,  ia; 
^«»''^  so  that  he  could  not  avoid  seeing  the  patien< 
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nor  could  the  people  avoid  looking  up,  to  see  where 
the  disabled  sufferer  came  froui." 

We  now  resume  Dr.  Shaw's  description  of  an 
eastern  house : — 

"  To  most  of  these  houses  there  is  a  smaller  one 
annexed,  which  sometimes  rises  one  story  higher 
than  the  house  ;  at  other  times  it  consists  of  one  or 
two  rooms  only,  and  a  terrace  ;  whilst  others,  that 
are  built  (as  they  frequently  are)  over  the  porch  or 
gateway,  have  (if  we  except  the  ground  floor,  which 
they  have  not)  all  the  conveniences  that  belong  to  the 
house,  properly  so  called.  There  is  a  door  of  com- 
munication from  them  into  the  gallery  of  the  house, 
kept  open  or  shut  at  the  discretion  of  the  master  of 
the  family  ;  besides  another  door,  which  opens  im- 
mediately from  a  privy -stairs,  (Luke  xxiv.  17.)  down 
i/ito  the  porch  or  street,  without  giving  the  least  dis- 
turbance to  the  house.  These  back-houses  are  known 
by  the  name  of  Alee,  or  Oleah,  (for  the  house,  prop- 
erly so  called,  is  Dar,  or  Beet,)  and  in  them  strangers 
are  usually  lodged  and  entertained  ;  in  them  the  sons 
of  the  family  are  permitted  to  keep  their  concubines ; 
and  thither,  likewise,  the  men  are  wont  to  retire,  from 
the  hurry  and  noise  of  their  families,  to  be  more  at 
leisure  for  meditation  or  diversions ;  besides  the  use 
they  are  at  other  times  put  to,  in  serving  for  ward- 
robes and  magazines. 

"The  Oleah  (n^Sp)  of  Holy  Scripture,  being  hteral- 
ly  the  same  appellation,  is  accordingly  so  rendered  in 
the  Arabic  version.     We  may  suppose  it,  then,  to 

have  been  a  structure 
of  the  like  contriv- 
ance. The  little  cham- 
ber, consequently, 
that  was  built  by  the 
Shunamite  for  Eli- 
sha;  (whither,  as  the 
text  instructs  us,  he 
retired  at  his  pleasure 
without  breaking  in 
on  the  private  affairs 
of  the  family,  or  be- 
ing in  his  turn  inter- 
rupted by  them  in  his 
devotions ;)  the  sum- 
mer chamber  of  Eg- 
lon ;  (which,  in  the 
same  manner  with  these,  seems  to  have  had  privy- 
stairs  belonging  to  it,  through  which  Ehud  escaped 
after  he  had  revenged  Israel  upon  that  king  of  Moab  ;) 
the  chamber  over  the  gate  ;  (whither,  for  the  greater 
privacy,  king  David  withdrew  himself  to  weep  for 
Absalom  ;)  and  that  upon  whose  terrace  Ahaz,  for 
the  same  reason,  erected  his  altars ;  seem  to  have 
been  structures  of  the  like  nature  and  contrivance 
with  these  Olees.  Besides,  as  each  of  these  places, 
called  Oleah  (n-'Sy,  or  ri>Sy)  in  the  Hebrew  text  and  in 
the  Arabic  version,  is  expressed  by  vTifQwov,  in  the 
LXX,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  same  word, 
vntQmov,  where  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  im- 
plieth  the  same  thing.  The  upper  chamber,  there- 
fore, [vntQMOv,)  where  Tabitha  was  laid  after  her 
death,  and  that  where  Eutychus  fell  down  from  the 
third  loft,  besides  other  instances,  may  be  taken  for 
■o  many  of  these  back-houses,  or  Olees ;  as  they  are 
indeed  so  called  in  the  Arabic  version.  That  vntQMov 
denotes  such  private  apartments  as  these  (for  garrets, 
Crom  the  flatness  of  the  roof,  are  not  known  in  these 
climates)  seems  likewise  probable  from  the  use  of  the 
word  among  classic  authors.  For  the  fmtQcoov  where 
Mercury  and  Mars  (i2.  J7.184.)  carried  on  their  amours. 


and  where  Penelope  ( Od.  o.  515.)  and  the  youn^  vir- 
gins kept  themselves  at  a  distance  from  the  sohcita- 
tions  of  their  wooers,  appear  to  carry  along  with 
them  circumstances  of  greater  privacy  and  retire- 
ment than  are  consistent  with  chambers  in  any  other 
situation.  Further,  that  Oleah,  or  nntqo^ov,  could  not 
barely  signify  a  single  chamber  [ccenacidum)  or 
dining-room,  but  one  of  these  contiguous  houses, 
divided  into  several  apartments,  seems  to  appear  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  altars  which  Ahaz  erected 
upon  the  top  of  his  Olee.  For,  besides  the  supposed 
privacy  of  his  idolatry,  (which  could  not  have  been 
carried  on  undiscovered  in  any  apartment  of  the 
house,  because  under  the  perpetual  view  and  obser- 
vation, as  it  may  be  supposed,  of  the  family,)  if  his 
Oleah  had  been  only  one  chamber  of  the  \Beth  na] 
house,  the  roof  would  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
Beth,  and  not  to  the  Oleah,  which,  upon  this  suppo- 
sition, could  only  make  one  chamber  of  it.  A  cir- 
cumstance of  the  like  nature  may  probably  be  col- 
lected from  the  Arabic  version  oivnsqo^ov,  in  Acts  ix, 
39,  where  it  is  not  rendered  as  in  ver.  37,  but  Girfat ; 
intimating,  perhaps,  that  part  or  particular  chamber 
where  the  damsel  was  laid.  The  falling,  Ukewise, 
of  Eutychus,  from  the  third  loft  (as  the  context 
seems  to  imply)  of  the  Oleah  (for  there  is  no  men- 
tion made  of  a  house)  may  be  received,  1  presume, 
as  a  further  proof  of  this  supposition.  For  it  hath 
been  already  observed  that  these  Olees  are  built  with 
the  same  conveniences  as  the  house  itself;  conse- 
quently, what  position  soever  the  vnfQowv  may  be 
supposed  to  have,  from  the  seeming  etymology  of 
the  name,  will  be  applicable  to  the  Olee  as  well  as  to 
the  house.  The  word  imtQoyor  will  admit  of  anothei 
interpretation  in  our  favor  ;  denoting  not  so  much  a 
chamber  remarkable  for  the  high  situation  of  it,  (as 
Eustathius  and  others  after  him  gave  in  to,)  but  such 
a  building  as  is  erected  upon  or  beyond  the  walls  or 
borders  of  another:  just  as  the  Olees  are  actually 
contrived  in  regard  to  the  house.  Neither  will  this 
interpretation  interfere  with  the  high  situation  that 
i'ntQfoov  may  be  further  supposed  to  have,  from  being 
frequently  joined  with  avafiairsir,  or  xaTa(iaireir.  Be- 
cause the  going  in  or  out  of  the  house  (whose  ground- 
floor  lieth  upon  the  same  level  with  the  streetj  could 
not  be  expressed  by  words  of  such  import  .  whereas, 
the  Olees  being  usually  built  over  the  porch  or  gate- 
way, a  small  staircase  is  to  be  mounted  before  we  can 
be  said  properly  to  enter  them,  and  consequently 
arafiaivetv  and  xara^ahfiv  are  very  applicable  to  struc- 
tures in  such  a  situation. 

"The  eastern  method  of  building  may  further  as- 
sist us,  in  accoimiing  for  the  particular  structure  of 
the  temple  or  house  of  Dagon,  (Judg,  xvi.)  and  the 
great  number  of  people  that  were  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  it,  by  pulling  down  the  two  principal  pillars.  We 
read,  (ver.  27.)  that  about  "  three  thousand  persons 
were  upon  the  roof  to  behold  while  Samson  made 
sport."  Samson  must,  therefore,  have  been  in  a  court 
or  area  below  them  ;  and  consequently  thf  temple  will 
be  of  the  same  kind  with  the  ancient  Ttfihrj  or  sacred 
enclosures,  surrounded  only  in  part  or  altogether 
with  some  plain  or  cloistered  buildings.  Several 
places  and  Datt-irdnos,  as  they  call  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice in  these  countries,  are  built  in  this  fashion ; 
where,  upon  their  festivals  and  rejoicings,  a  great 
quantity  of  sand  is  strewed  upon  the  area  for  the 
(Pello-wans)  wrestlers  to  fall  upon  ;  whilst  the  roof 
of  these  cloisters,  round  about,  are  crowded  with 
spectators  of  their  strength  and  agiUty.  I  have  often 
seen  several  hundreds  of  people   diverted   in   this 
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manner  upon  the  roof  of  the  dey's  palace  at  Algiers ; 
which,  like  many  more  of  the  same  quality  and 
denomination,  hath  an  advanced  cloister,  over  against 
the  gate  of  the  palace,  (Esth.  v.  1.)  made  in  tlie  fash- 
ion of  a  large  pent-house,  supported  only  by  one  or 
two  contiguous  pillars  in  the  front,  or  else  in  the 
centre.  In  such  open  structures  as  these,  in  the 
midst  of  their  guards  and  counsellors,  are  the  bashas, 
kadees,  and  other  great  officers,  to  distribute  justice 
and  transact  the  public  affairs  of  their  provinces. 
Here,  likewise,  they  have  their  public  entertainments, 
as  the  lords  and  others  of  the  Philistines  had  in  the 
house  of  Dagon.  Upon  a  supposition,  therefore,  that 
in  the  house  of  Dagon  there  was  a  cloistered  struc- 
ture of  this  kind,  the  pulling  down  the  front  or  cen- 
tre pillars  only  which  supported  it,  would  be  attended 
with  the  like  catastrojihe  that  happened  to  the  Philis- 
tines."    (Shaw's  Travels.) 

The  doctor  has  not  alluded  to  Peter's  vision,  (Acts 
X.  9.)  yet  as  that  was  on  tlie  top  of  the  house,  on  the 
terrace,  we  may  see  how  fit  a  place  it  was  for  such 
a  purpose  ;  as  being,  (I.)  open  to  the  heaven,  whence 
the  sheet  seemed  to  descend  ;  (2j  pri  vate,  and  at  that 
time  secluded,  fit  for  prayer.  Da\id  walked  on  his 
terrace  ;  Nebuchadnezzar  walked  on  his  royal  ter- 
race, whence  he  could  have  a  full  prospect  of  "  the 
ereat  Babylon  which  he  had  built."  Absalom  defiled 
his  father's  wives  on  the  terrace  of  the  royal  palace; 
that  is,  in  the  open  sight  of  heaven  and  of  men. 

We  have  repeated  intimations  in  Scripture,  of  a 
custom  which  would  be  extremely  inconvenient  in 
this  country — that  of  sleeping  on  the  top  of  the  house, 
exposed  to  the  open  air,  and  sky.  Thus,  "Samuel 
came  to  call  Saul  about  the  spring  of  the  day,  not  to, 
but  ON,  the  top  of  the  house,  and  communed  with 
him  ON  the  house-top,"  1  Sam.  ix.  25,  26.  So  Solo- 
mon observes,  "  It  is  better  to  dwell  in  a  corner  on 
the  house-top,  than  with  a  brawling  woman  in  a  wide 
house,"  Prov.  xxv.  24.  "  It  has  ever  been  a  custom 
with  them,  [the  Arabs  in  the  East,]  equally  connect- 
ed with  health  and  pleasure,  to  pass  the  nights  in 
summer  upon  the  house-tops,  which,  for  this  very 
purpose,  are  made  flat,  and  divided  from  each  other 
by  walls.  We  found  this  way  of  sleeping  extremely 
agreeable  ;  as  we  thereby  enjoyed  the  cool  air,  above 
the  reach  of  gnats  and  vapors,  without  any  other 
covering  than  the  canopy  of  the  heavens,  which  un- 
avoidably presents  itself  in  diflferent  pleasing  forms, 
upon  every  interruption  of  rest,  when  silence  and 
solitude  strongly  dispose  the  mind  to  contemplation." 
(Wood's  Balbec,  Introduction.]  "  I  determined  he 
should  lodge  in  a  kiosk,  on  tne  top  of  my  house, 
where  I  kept  him  till  his  exaltation  to  the  patriarch- 
ate, which,  after  a  long  negotiation,  my  wife's  brother 
obtained,  for  a  pretty  large  sum  of  money,  to  be  paid 
in  new  sequins."  (Baron  du  Tott,  vol.  i.  p.  83.)  The 
propriety  of  the  Mosaic  precept,  (Deut.  xxii.  8.)  which 
orders  a  kind  of  balustrade,  or  parapet,  to  surround 
the  roof,  lest  any  man  should  fall  thence,  is  strongly 
enforced  by  this  relation  ;  for,  if  we  suppose  a  person 
to  rise  in  the  night,  without  being  fully  awake,  he 
might  easily  kill  himself  by  falling  from  the  roof. 
Something  of  the  kind  appears  in  the  history  of  Am- 
aziah,  2  Kings  i.  2.  In  several  places  we  read  of 
grass  growing  on  the  house-tops  ;  (see  Grass  •)  also 
of  penM)ns  on  the  house-top  hastily  escaping  thence 
without  entering  the  house  to  secure  their  property 
— as  if  hastily  awaked  out  of  sleep,  by  the  clamors 
of  an  invading  enemy. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  something  of  the  in- 
iMTud  structure  of  these  houses ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  is 


necessary  to  elucidate  some  occurrences  mentioned 
in  Scripture. 

^  In  one  of  the  bails  of  the  seraglio  at  Constanti- 
nople," says  De  la  Motraye,  "  the  eunuch  made  us 
pass  bv  several  little  chambers,  with  doors  shut,  like 
the  cells  of  monks  or  nuns,  as  far  as  I  could  judge 
by  one  that  another  eunuch  opened,  which  was  the 
only  one  I  saw  ;  and  by  the  outside  of  others."  (VoL 
ii.  p.  170.)  "  Assan  Firally  Bachaw — being  summon- 
ed by  his  friends — came  out  of  a  little  house  near  the 
towers,  where  he  had  been  long  hidden  in  his  harem, 
which,  had  it  been  suspected  by  the  mufti,  he  had 
not  denied  his  fetfa  to  the  emperor,  for  seizing  his 
person,  even  there." — "  The  harems  are  sanctuaries, 
as  sacred  and  inviolable,  for  persons  pursued  by  jus- 
tice, for  any  crime,  debt,  &c.  as  the  Roman  Catholic 


churches  in  Italy,  Spain,  or  Portugal ;  though  the 
grand  seignior's  power  over  his  creatures  is  such,  that 
he  may  send  some  of  his  eunuchs  even  there,  to  ap- 
prehend those  who  resist  his  will."  (Vol.  i.  p.  242. 
Note.)  "  The  harems  of  the  Greeks  are  almost  as 
sacred  as  those  of  the  Turks ;  so  that  the  officers  of 
justice  dare  not  enter,  without  being  sure  that  a  man 
is  there,  contrary  to  the  law :  and  if  they  should  go  in, 
and  not  find  what  they  look  for,  the  woman  may 
punish,  and  even  kill  them,  without  being  molested 
for  any  infringement  of  the  law  :  on  the  contrary,  the 
relations  would  have  a  right  to  make  reprisals,  and 
demand  satisfaction  for  such  violence."  (p.  340.) 
Those  persons  who  have  not  seen  the  cells  of  monks, 
or  nuns,  in  foreign  countries,  may  conceive  of  a  long 
gallery,  or  other  spacious  apartment,  as  a  large  hall, 
or  gallery,  into  which  the  doors  of  the  cells  open. 
So  it  appears,  that  in  the  East,  also,  we  must  first  pass 
through  a  long  hall,  or  gallery,  before  we  can  enter 
the  peculiar  anode  of  any  particular  woman  of  the 
harem.  We  may  first  apply  this  mode  of  dwelling 
to  a  circumstance  threatened  by  the  prophet  Micaiah, 
to  his  opponent,  Zedekiah,  in  1  Kings  xxii.  25, 
"  Thou  shalt  go  into  an  inner  chamber,  to  hide  thy- 
self." Our  translators  have  put  in  the  margin,  "  from 
chamber  to  chamber." — The  Hebrew  is  "  chamber 
within  chamber ;"  which  exactly  agrees  with  the  de- 
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acnption  extracted  from  Motraye  ;  but  it  is  new,  to 
consider  tliis  threat  as  predicting  that  Zedekiah 
thou  Id  fly  for  shelter  to  a  harem  ;  (as  we  find  Assan 
Firally  Bachaw  had  done  ;)  that  his  fear  should  ren- 
der him,  as  it  were,  effeminate,  and  that  he  should 
•eek  refuge  where  it  was  not  usual  for  a  man  to  seek 
it ;  where  neitlier  "  the  officers  of  justice,"  nor  even 
those  of  conquerors,  usually  penetrated.  There  is 
an  additional  disgrace,  a  sting  in  these  words,  if  this 
be  the  intention  of  the  speaker,  stronger  than  what 
has  hitherto  been  noticed  in  them.  Is  not  something 
aimilar,  also,  related  of  Benhadad,  in  1  Kings  xx.  30, 
"i/«  T^eJ,"  and  was  so  overcome  with  fear,  that  he 
hid  hhnself  in  "  a  chamber  within  chamber  ?"  As  it 
is  very  characteristic  of  braggarts  and  drunkards  (see 
verses  16,  18,  &c.)  to  be  mentally  overwhelmed, 
when  in  adversity,  may  we  suppose  that  Benhadad 
was  now  concealed  in  the  harem? — The  circum- 
stances following  do  not  militate  against  this  suppo- 
sition. That  the  word  cMder  means  a  woman's 
chamber,  appears  from  Judg.  xv.  1,  where  Samson 
says,  "I  will  go  to  my  wife  into  her  chamber" 
(minn.)     (See  also  Cant.  iii.  4.) 

Does  not  this  representation  also  illustrate  the  story 
of  Michal's  stratagem  to  save  David  ?  (1  Sam.  xix.  12, 
&c.) — in  which  we  observe,  that,  to  effect  his  purpose, 
Saul  sent  messengers  to  Michal ;  but  these  messen- 
gers treated  the  harem  of  Michal  (the  king's  daughter) 
with  too  much  respect  to  enter  it  at  first :  but,  being 
subsequently  authorized  by  Saul,  they  entered  even 
into  her  chamber,  and  during  the  delay  occasioned 
by  their  respect  for  the  privacy  of  Michal,  David  es- 
caped. How  urgent  was  this  order  of  Saul,  which 
thus,  in  the  person  of  his  daughter,  violated  the  pro- 
priety and  decorum  due  to  the  sex !  A  confirmation 
of  this  idea  may  be  deduced  from  baron  du  Tott ;  in 
whose  work  we  find  a  sick  prince  confined  to  the 
narem  of  his  palace :  "  Krim  Gueray  [the  cham  of 
the  Crimea]  was  so  weak,  he  scarcely  could  appear 
in  public ;  but  the  artful  physician  declared  it  a  salu- 
tary crisis,  describing  the  symptoms  as  they  followed, 
and  warranted  a  cure.  Krim  Gueray,  however,  was 
confined  to  his  harem ;  and  I  was  justly  terrified  at 
bis  situation.  I  had  lost  all  hope,  and  never  expected 
more  to  see  the  cham,  when  he  sent  for  me,  to  come 
and  speak  to  him.  I  was  introduced  into  his  harem, 
where  I  found  several  of  his  women,  whose  grief,  and 
the  general  consternation,  had  made  them  forget  to 
retire.  I  entered  the  apartment  where  the  cham 
lay  .  .  .  ."     (Vol.  i.  part  iii.  p.  209.) 

This  sanctity  of  the  harem  agrees  also  with  the 
story  of  Jael  and  Sisera : — for,  doubtless,  Sisera  ex- 
pected the  greatest  security,  by  retiring  into  the  pe- 
culiarly private  tent  of  Jael ;  and  certainly,  if  the 
harems  of  the  Greeks  (a  conquered  and  despised  na- 
tion] are  now  "almost  as  sacred  as  those  of  the 
Turks,"  the  private  tent  of  the  wife  of  Heber,  the 
Kenite,  might  have  been  esteemed  a  sanctuary,  suf- 
ficiently secure  from  intrusion  among  the  Israelites, 
with  whom  she  was  in  alliance. 

By  means  of  this  construction  of  cells,  or  chamber 
within  chamber,  Mr.  Taylor  also  proposes  to  elucidate 
the  account  of  Samson  and  DeUlah,  (Judg.  xvi.  9.) 
which  is  generally  explained  by  means  of  an  alcove 
to  contain  the  bed,  in  the  chamber.  But  it  is  sub- 
mitted, whether  the  idea  of  chamber  within  cham- 
ber does  not  better  suit  this  history  than  that  of  an 
aicove,  separating  (or  separated  from)  part  of  the 
chamber; — whether  it  do  not  allow  more  conve- 
niences for  concealment,  as  well  as  for  requisite  op- 
erations, and  is  not  more  conformable  to  that  decency, 


of  which  the  appearance,  at  least,  was  necessary  to 
deceive  Samson,  and  to  elude  the  consequences  of 
his  wrath,  if  he  had  discovered  his  enemies  in  their 
ambush. 

There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  kind  of  cham- 
bers {wide  hotutj  house  of  chavfihers)  which  we  have 
been  describing,  in  Prov.  xxv.  24.  q.  d.  "  If  a  per- 
son, by  good  fortune,  should  dwell  in  the  most  dis- 
tant chamber  of  the  gallery,  from  a  'jaarrelling 
woman,  yet  her  contention  will  distu^-b  the  whole 
dwelling,  and  every  one  of  its  inhabitants  will  suffer 
by  their  troublesome  neighbor,  who  will  either  spread 
the  flame  of  strife  from  chamber  to  chamber,  or  an- 
noy the  whole  gallery  by  her  brawls  and  squabbles." 

The  houses  of  the  poorer  class  of  people  in  the 
East  are  very  bad  constructions,  consisting  of  mud 
walls,  reeds,  and  rushes ;  whence  they  V)ecome  apt 
comparisons  to  the  fragility  of  human  life ;  and  as 
mud,  slime,  or  at  best  unbumt  brick,  is  used  in  form- 
ing the  walls,  the  expression  (Job  xxiv.  IG.)  of  "dig- 
ging through  houses  "  is  easily  accounted  for ;  as  is 
the  behavior  of  Ezekiel,  (chap.  xii.  5.)  who  dug 
through  such  a  wall  in  the  sight  of  the  people ;  where- 
by, as  may  be  imagined,  he  did  little  injury  to  his 
house,  notwithstanding  which,  the  symbol  was  very 
expressive  to  the  beholders.  Niebuhr  describes  and 
represents  an  Arabian  hut,  in  Yemen,  composed  of 
stakes,  and  plastered  with  clay.  To  such  a  one  Job 
seems  to  allude :  (chap.  iv.  19.)  "God  putteth  no 
confidence  in  his  angels ;  how  much  less  in  tliem 
who  dwell  in  houses  of  clay,  whose  foundation  is  in 
the  dust ;  who  are  crushed  by  a  moth  striking  against 
them !"  He  compares  the  human  body  and  consti- 
tution to  one  of  these  tenements  of  clay,  by  reason  of 
its  speedy  dissolution,  under  any  one  accident  of  the 
many  to  which  it  is  exposed.  How  uncertain  is 
health,  strength,  favor ! — a  breeze  of  wind  too  strong, 
a  shower  of  rain  too  heavy,  oflen  produces  disorders 
which  demolish  the  tenement.  The  appearance  of 
this  hut  seems  to  imply  the  very  contrary  of  dura- 
bility; and,  indeed,  those  houses  made  of  merely 
dried  clay,  are  often  endangered  by  a  shower  of  rain, 
if  it  be  of  any  continuance.  Such  a  house,  only  set, 
as  it  were,  on  the  ground,  would  easily  be  swept  away 
by  one  of  those  torrents  which  in  the  rainy  season 
burst  from  the  hills,  according  to  our  Lord's  descrip- 
tion, in  Matt.  vii.  27. 

Heaven  is  considered  as  the  house  of  God :  (John 
xiv.2.)  "In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions." 

The  grave  is  the  house  appointed  for  all  the  living, 
Job  XXX.  23 ;  Isa.  xiv.  18. 

House  is  taken  for  the  body :  (2  Cor.  v.  1.)  "If 
our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved ;" 
if  our  bodies  were  taken  to  pieces  by  death.  The 
comparison  of  the  body  to  a  house  is  used  by  Mr. 
Harmer  to  explain  the  similes,  Eccl.  xii.  and  is  illus- 
trated by  a  passage  in  Plautus,  Mostell.  Act  i.  Scene  2. 

The  church  of  God  is  his  house :  (1  Tim.  iii.  15.) 
"  How  thou  oughtest  to  behave  thyself  in  the  house 
of  God,  that  is,  the  church  of  the  hving  God."  In 
the  same  sense,  Moses  was  faithful  in  all  the  house  of 
God,  as  a  servant,  but  Christ  as  a  son  over  his  own 
house ;  whose  house  are  we  (Christians).  But  this 
sense  may  include  that  of  household,  persons  com- 
posing the  attendants,  or  retainers  to  a  prince,  &c 
(See  Household.)  This  intimate  reference  of  house 
or  dwelling,  to  the  adherents,  intimates,  or  partisans 
of  the  householder,  is,  probably,  the  foundation  of 
the  simile  used  by  the  apostle  Peter:  (1  Epist.  ii.  5.) 
"Ye  (Christians)  as  livinf  stones  are  built  up  into  a 
^iritual  house." 
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HOUSEHOLD.  The  word  house  is  frequently 
used  in  Scripture  to  denote  a  family  or  household. 
Thus  the  Lord  plagued  Pharaoh  and  his  house,  Gen. 
xii.  17.  What  is  my  house,  that  thou  hast  brought 
me  hitherto  ?  2  Sam.  vii.  18.  So  Joseph  (Luke  i. 
27 ;  ii.  4.)  was  of  the  house  of  David,  but  more  es- 
pecially he  was  of  his  royal  lineage,  or  family ;  and, 
as  we  conceive,  in  the  direct  line  or  eldest  branch  of 
the  family ;  so  that  he  was  next  of  kin  to  the  throne, 
if  the  government  had  still  continued  in  possession  of 
the  descendants  of  David.     (See  also  1  Tim.  v.  8.) 

The  following  extracts  have  a  bearing  upon  tnis 
sense  of  the  word  house,  and  illustrate  the  passages 
to  which  they  are  referred :  "  This  Turk,  accustomed 
to  see  me  employed  by  the  grand  seignior,  intrusted 
me  with  all  his  intended  military  operations,  and 
made  no  doubt  but  I  should  exert  diyself  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  rebels  of  the  Morea.  The  army  he 
had  collected,  the  command  of  which  he  designed 
for  me,  was  only  composed  of  volunteers ;  his  do- 
mestics were  of  the  number ;  and  this  body  appeared 
more  animated  with  the  expectation  of  plunder  than 
the  love  of  glory."  (Baron  du  Tott,  vol.  ii.  p.  152, 
part  4.)  This  extract  is  very  similar  to  the  history 
m  Gen.  xiv.  14 :  "  Abraham  armed  his  trained  ser- 
vants, born  in  his  house,  [bom  among  his  property,] 
three  hundred  and  eighteen."  The  number  of  these 
domestics  can  occasion  no  difficulty  ;  many  grandees 
in  the  East  have  at  least  an  equal  number  in  their 
households,  or  under  their  orders. 

As  to  the  numbers  engaged  by  great  men  in  the 
East,  either  in  the  household,  or  in  other  services, 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  are  very  con- 
siderable, and  much  beyond  what  European  man- 
ners are  accustomed  to.  "  The  most  powerful  house 
is  that  of  Ibrahim  Bey,  who  has  about  six  hundred 
Mamlouks.  Next  to  him  is  Manrod,  who  has  not 
above  four  hundred ;  but  who,  by  his  audacity  and 
prodigality,  forms  a  counterpoise  to  the  insatiable 
avarice  of  his  rival.  The  rest  of  the  beys,  to  the 
number  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  have  each  of  them 
fi*om  fifty  to  two  hundred.  Besides  these,  there  is  a 
great  number  of  Mamlouks  who  may  be  called  indi- 
vidual, who,  being  sprung  from  houses  which  are  ex- 
tinct, attach  themselves  sometimes  to  one,  and  some- 
times to  another,  as  they  find  it  their  interest,  and  are 
always  ready  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  best 
bidder."     (Volney,  vol.  i.  p.  116.) 

Niebuhr  says,  (Descrip.  Arab.  p.  264,)  "Bel  arrab 
ben  Sultan,  brother  of  Seif  ben  SuMn,  two  sons  of 
Seif  ben  Sultan,  and  probably  many  other  of  the  fam- 
ily of  former  imams,  live  as  private  individuals  in 
the  country  of  the  imam  ;  nevertheless, »  sufficiently 
respectable,  that  Bel  arrab  is  able  to  maintain,  by  his 
revenues,  from  three  to  four  hundred  slaves ;"— con- 
sequently, he  must  have  many  "  bom  in  his  house ;" 
and  these  he  might  arm,  on  occasion ;  for  Niebuhr 
mentions,  a  few  lines  lower,  that  "the  slaves  and 
soldiers  of  imam  Seif  ben  Sultan  had  been  infamous 
robbers." 

That  the  term  house  expresses  property,  see  1 
Kings  xiii.  8,  compared  with  Psalm  cv.  21.  Joseph 
had  been  over  Potiphar's  house,  i.  e.  his  property 
^nerally,  liefore  he  was  placed,  by  Pharaoh,  in  the 
same  office  of  superintendence  over  the  royal  prop- 
erty, or  house. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  in  the  New  Testament 
there  are  two  Greek  words  which  our  translators 
have  rendered  both  hotut  and  kBtuehold:  in  their 
time  usage  did  not  separate  theno.  The  first  {olxog) 
lifnifies  the  immediate  /amUy  of  the  householder ; 


the  other  {oixia)  includes  his  servants  also  ;  and  they 
are  not  interchanged,  in  respect  to  persons,  in  the 
original.  Hence  we  never  read  of  oixiu  as  being  bap- 
tized, but  of  otxog  only :  the  children  following  their 
parents  in  this  rite ;  but  not  the  servants  their  pro- 
prietor, master,  or  mistress. 

HUKOK,  a  city  of  Asher  ,  the  same  probably  as 
that  of  NaphtaU,  (Josh.  xix.  34.)  yielded  to  the  Levites, 
and  assigned  for  a  city  of  refuge,  1  Chron.  vi.  75. 
Some  think  it  is  the  same  with  Helkath,  Josh.  xix. 
25 ;  xxi.  31. 

HULD  AH,  a  prophetess,  wife  of  Shallum,  who  was 
consulted  by  Josiah  concerning  the  book  of  the  law, 
which  had  been  found  in  the  treasury  of  the  temple^ 
See  JosiAH. 

HUMILITY  is  the  virtue  of  Christ  aiid  Christians. 
It  consists  in  low  thoughts  of  ourselves,  founded  on 
the  knowledge  of  our  unworthiness,  and  our  depend- 
ence on  God  for  every  thing.  "  Learn  of  me,"  says 
our  Saviour,  "for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart," 
Matt.  xi.  29.  Humility,  though  it  be  not  overmuch 
in  favor  among  men,  has  many  excellent  things  said 
of  it  in  Scripture :  "  Before  honor  is  humility  ;"  (Prov. 
XV.  33.)  "by  humihty,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  are 
riches,  honor,  and  life,"  ch.  xxii.  4.  Humility  is  a 
settled  and  permanent  disposition  of  the  mind,  which 
shows  itself  in  external  actions,  and  is  very  express- 
ively alluded  to  by  the  apostle  Peter:  (1  Epist.  v.  5.) 
"  Be  clothed  with  humility" — as  with  an  outer,  de- 
fensive garment,  tied  closely  upon  the  wearer ; — 
implying  that  the  humility  of  Christians  should  con- 
stantly be  manifested  in  their  deportment  and  beha- 
vior— should  constantly  envelope  every  other  grace, 
or  excellence,  or  amiable  quality,  which  they  may 
possess  or  practise  ;  as  a  surtOv  ^envelopes  inner  gar- 
ments ;  like  a  strong  covering,  bound  around  them 
and  attached  to  them  by  the  firmest  connections;  by 
connections  proof  against  temptations,  calamities,  or 
far  more  dangerous  adversaries — prosperities.  With 
reference  to  Luke  i.  48,  it  may  be  inquired,  whether 
the  "  low  estate  "  of  the  Virgin  referred  to  her  dispo- 
sition of  mind  or  to  her  situation  in  life.  The  word 
ra7Teivo)oiv  occurs  also  in  Actsviii.  33:  "In  his  hu- 
miliation his  judgment  was  taken  away."  Also  in 
Philip,  iii.  21 :  "  Who  shall  change  the  body  of  our 
abasement  ('vile  body')  to  the  Ukeness  of  his  glorious 
body."  And  James  i.  9,  10:  "Let  the  humbled, 
abased  brother  glory  in  his  exaltation;  [Eng.  tr 
"  brother  of  low  degree  rejoice  in  that  he  is  exalted"] 
but  the  rich  in  that  he  is  abased,  humbled,  made 
low."  Now,  in  this  passage  it  seems  clearly  to  refer 
to  a  disposition  of  mind ;  for  no  man  is  called  to  re- 
joice in  loss  of  wealth,  or  of  property :  but  he  may 
well  and  wisely  rejoice  in  receiving  an  humble  dis 
position  of  mind,  as  a  divine  grace,  or  which  is  im 
parted  by  divine  grace,  and  which  will  lead  him  to 
think  less  vainly,  less  superciliously  of  his  riches  than 
previously,  and  to  value  them  less.  Moreover,  if  the 
poor  brother  is  to  rejoice  in  attaining  that  state  which 
tliis  person  is  to  rejoice  at  quitting,  then  there  seems 
to  be  a  contradiction  in  the  spirit  of  the  pr^^^- 
but  as  one  brother  may  possess  a  mind  exali  y 
divine  grace,  yet  continue  poor  in  the  world ;  so  an- 
other brother  may  possess  a  mind  humbled  by  divine 
grace,  notwithstanding  the  temptation  to  which  his 
worldly  riches  subject  him.  This  is,  indeed,  imprac- 
ticable to  man,  but  practicable  to  God.  If  this  sense 
of  the  word  be  admitted,  it  does  not  follow  from  the 
use  of  it  in  the  Virgi  6  song,  that  her  station  in  life 
is  described  by  it,  dcterminately  and  exclusivehr 
whatever  Erasmus  mi^ht  insist  on. 
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That  there  may  be  a  vicious  or  bastard  Kina  of  hu- 
mility, or  that  humility  may  exceed  in  degree  or  in 
object,  would  appear  from  the  apostle's  caution  (Col. 
ii.  18.)  against  an  overweening,  vohmtary  humility, 
a  humility  which  might  refer  to  the  agents  of  God 
what  should  be  referred  only  to  God  himself.  This 
kind  of  supposititious  humility  has  its  origin  in  real 
pride,  "  being  vainly  puffed  up  of  a  jfleshly  mind ;" 
swelled  by  carnal  and  inadequate  conceptions  and 
fancies,  totally  misbecoming  the  subject. 

To  humble  signifies  oflen  to  afflict,  to  subject,  to 
beat,  to  subdue,  2  Sam.  viii.  1 ;  Ps.  Ixxi.  4.  To  hum- 
ble a  virgin,  or  a  woman  taken  in  war,  signifies  to 
pollute  her  honor,  Deut.  xxi.  14 ;  xxii.  24,  25 ;  Lam. 
V.  11 ;  Ezek.  xxii.  10. 

HUNTING,  To  HUNT.  Hunting  is  a  kind  of 
apprenticeship  to  wai  and  an  imitation  of  the  haz- 
ards and  occurrences  of  the  chase.  Nimrod  was  a 
mighty  hunter  before  God,  Gen.  x.  9.  H'e  was  a  war- 
rior, a  conqueror,  a  tyrant,  who  subdued  free  people, 
and  who  put  to  death  those  who  would  not  submit 
to  his  dominion.  The  prophets  sometimes  depict 
war  under  the  idea  of  hunting:  "I  will  send  for 
many  hunters,"  says  Jeremiah,  "  and  they  shall  hunt 
them  from  every  mountain,  and  from  every  hill,  and 
out  of  the  holes  of  the  rocks,"  ch.  xvi.  16.  He  speaks 
of  the  Chaldeans,  or  Persians,  who  hunted  or  subdued 
the  Jews,  and  held  them  under  their  dominion.  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  these  hunters  are  the  Persians, 
who  set  the  Hebrews  at  liberty ;  and,  in  a  more  ele- 
vated sense,  the  apostles,  who  are,  as  it  were,  hunters, 
that  endeavored  to  take  men  with  their  preaching. 
Ezekiel  also  (xxxii.  30.)  speaks  of  the  kings,  who  were 
persecutors  of  the  Jews,  under  the  name  of  hunters. 
The  psalmist  thanks  God  for  having  delivered  him 
from  the  snares  of  the  hunters,  [Eng.  tr.  "  fowler,"] 
Ps.  xci.  3.  Micah  complains  (vii.  2.)  that  every  one 
lays  ambuscades  for  his  neighbor,  and  that  one  brother 
hunts  after  another  to  destroy  him.  Jeremiah  (Lam. 
iii.  52.)  represents  Jerusalem  as  complaining  of  her 
enemies,  who  have  taken  her,, like  a  bird,  in  their  nets. 

I.  HUR,  son  of  Caleb,  of  Esron,  and,  according  to 
Joseph  us,  husband  of  Miriam,  sister  of  Moses.  We 
know  but  few  particulars  concerning  his  life  ;  but  by 
the  little  which  Scripture  relates,  we  see  that  Moses 
had  a  great  affection  for  him.  When  he  had  sent 
Joshua  against  the  Amalekites,  he  went  up  the  moun- 
tain with  Hur  and  Aaron,  (Exod.  xvii.  10.)  and  while 
he  lifled  up  his  hands  in  prayer,  Aaron  and  Hur  sup- 
ported his  arms,  to  prevent  their  growing  weary. 
When  he  ascended  mount  Sinai  to  receive  the  law, 
he  referred  the  elders,  if  any  difficulty  should  arise, 
to  Aaron  and  Hur,  chap.  xxiv.  14.  Hur  was  the 
fiither  of  Uri,  and  Uri  was  the  father  of  Bezaliel. 

n.  HUR,  a  prince  of  Midian,  killed  in  an  encoun- 
ter between  Phinehas  and  the  Midianites,  Numb, 
xxxi.  8. 

HUSBAND,  a  married  man,  the  house-band,  or 
bend  which  connects  the  whole  family,  and  keeps  it 
together.  Johnson  refers  the  term  to  the  Runic, 
house-bonda^  master  of  the  house ;  but  several  of  his 
instances  seem  allied  to  the  sense  of  binding  together, 
or  assembling  into  union.  So  we  say,  to  husband 
small  portions  of  things ;  meaning,  to  collect  and  unite 
them,  to  manage  them  to  the  greatest  advantage,  &c. 
which  is,  by  associating  them  together ;  making  the 
most  of  them,  not  by  dispersion,  but  by  union.  A 
man  who  was  betrothed,  but  not  actually  married, 
was  esteemed  a  husband,  Matt  i.  16, 20 ;  Luke  ii.  5. 
A  man  recently  married  was  exempt  from  going 
•at  to  war ;  (Deut  xx.  7 ;  xxiv.  5.)  yet  wo  have,  in 
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Homer,  instances  of  young  men  slain,  whose  brideo 
waited  for  them  at  home  ;  or,  who  had  plighted  their 
troth  to  their  spouses,  but  were  never  more  to  see  themu 

The  husband  is  described  as  the  head  of  his  wife, 
and  as  having  control  over  her  conduct,  so  as  to  su- 
persede her  vows,  &c.  Numb.  xxx.  6 — 8.  He  is  also 
the  guide  of  her  youth,  Prov.  ii.  17.  Sarah  called 
her  husband  Abraham  lord ;  a  title  which  was  con- 
tinued long  af\er,  Hos.  ii.  16 :  [baalif  my  lord.]  Tho 
apostle  Peter  seems  to  recommend  it  as  a  title  im- 
plying great  respect,  as  well  as  affection,  1  Pet  iii.  6. 
Perhaps  it  was  rather  used  as  an  appellation  in  public 
than  in  private.  Our  own  word,  master,  (and  so 
correlatively  mistress,)  is  sometimes  used  by  married 
women,  when  speaking  of  their  husbands ;  but  the 
ordinary  use  made  of  this  word  to  all  persons,  and 
on  all  occasions,  deprives  it  of  any  claim  to  the  ex- 
pression of  particular  affection  or  respect ;  though  it 
was  probably  in  former  ages  implied  by  it,  or  con- 
nected with  it ;  as  it  still  is  in  the  instances  of  pro- 
prietors, chiefs,  teachers,  and  superiors,  whether  in 
civil  hfe,  in  polite  arts,  or  in  liberal  studies. 

HUSBANDMAN,  one  whose  profession  and  labor 
is  to  cultivate  the  earth ;  to  dress  it,  to  render  it  fer- 
tile, and  generally  to  manage  it.  This  is  the  most 
noble,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  of  all  professions: 
it  was  begun  by  Adam,  resumed  by  Noah,  and  has 
been  always  the  most  comfortable  state  of  human  life. 

God  is  compared  to  a  husbandman,  (John  xv.  1  f 
1  Cor.  iii.  9.)  and  the  simile  of  land  carefully  culti- 
vated, or  of^  a  vineyard  carefully  dressed,  is  oflen 
used  in  the  sacred  writings.  The  art  of  husbandry 
is  from  God,  says  the  prophet  Isaiah,  (xxviii.  24 — ^28.) 
and  the  various  operations  of  it  are  each  in  their  sea- 
son. The  sowing  of  seed,  the  waiting  for  harvest, 
the  in-gathering  when  ready,  the  storing  up  in  grana- 
ries, and  the  use  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  afford 
many  points  of  comparison,  of  apt  figures,  and  simili- 
tudes in  Scripture.  The  course  of  husbandry  in  thf 
East  differs  greatly  from  that  among  us.  SccThrash- 
ixNG,  &:c. 

HUSHAI,  the  Archite,  David's  friend.  Being  in- 
formed of  Absalom's  rebellion,  and  that  David  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  Jerusalem,  he  met  him  on  an  emi- 
nence without  the  city,  with  his  clothes  rent,  and  hia 
head  covered  with  earth.  David  suggested,  that  if 
he  went  vrith  him,  he  would  be  a  burden  to  him 
but  that  lie  might  do  him  important  service,  if  he 
remained,  and  pretended  to  be  in  Absalom's  interest, 
in  order  to  defeat  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel,  2  Sam, 
XV.  32,  &c.  Hushai,  therefore,  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
and  by  defeating  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel,  and  gain- 
ing time  for  David,  to  whom  he  sent  advices,  was  tho 
cause  of  Ahithophel's  suicide,  and  of  Absalom's  mis- 
carriage, chap.  xvi.  16 — 19;  xvii.   5,  &c. 

HUSH  AM,  king  of  Edom,  successor  to  Jobab,  Gen. 
xxxvi.  34. 

HUSKS,  [KsQuria,  sUtqufKy)  shells,  as  of  peas  or 
beans.  The  prodigal  son,  oppressed  by  want,  and 
pinched  by  hunger,  desired  to  feed  on  the  husks 
given  to  the  hogs,  Luke  xv.  16.  Most  interpreters  are 
of  opinion  that  the  Greek  word  signifies  carob-beanSy 
the  fruit  of  a  tree  of  the  same  natne  ;  Ceraionia  SUujua 
of  Linnaeus.  There  was  n  sort  of  wine  or  liquor, 
much  used  in  Syria,  drawn  from  it,  and  tlie  lees  of 
it  were  given  to  the  hogs.  The  Greeks  and  Latins 
both  name  carob-beans  Ceratia ;  and  Pliny,  as  well 
as  the  Vulgate,  calls  them  SUiqurt.  This  fruit  is  com- 
mon in  Palestine,  Greece,  Italy,  Provence,  and  Bar- 
bary :  it  is  suffered  to  ripen  and  grow  dry  on  the  tree ; 
the  poor  eat  it,  and  cattle  are  fattened  wish  it    The 
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tree  is  of  a  middle  size,  full  of  branches,  and  abound- 
ing with  round  leaves,  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter. 
The  blossoms  are  httle  red  clusters,  with  abundance 
of  yellowish  stalks.  The  fruits  are  flat  pods,  from 
half  a  foot  to  fourteen  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and 
a  half  broad :  they  are  brown  at  the  top,  sometimes 
crooked,  composed  of  two  husks,  separated  by  mem- 
branes into  several  cells,  and  containing  flat,  shining 
seeds,  something  like  those  of  cassia.  The  substance 
of  these  husks  is  filled  with  a  sweetish,  honey-like 
kind  of  juice,  not  unlike  that  of  the  pith  of  cassia. 
In  all  probability,  its  crooked  figure  occasioned  its  be- 
ing called,  in  Greek,  Keratia,  which  signifies  little 
horns. 

HYACINTH.  By  this  word  we  understand,  (1.)  a 
precious  stone;  (2.)  a  sort  of  flower;  and,  (3.)  a  par- 
ticular color.  The  flower  hyacinth  is  not  spoken  of 
in  Scripture,  but  the  color  and  the  stone  of  this  name 
are.  The  spouse  comj)ares  her  beloved's  hands  to 
^old  rings  set  with  hyacinth,  (Cant.  v.  14.)  [Eng.  tr. 
Beryl] ;  and  John  (Kev.  xxi.  20.)  says,  that  the 
eleventh  foundation  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  is  of 
a  hyacinth  [Eng.  tr.  jacinth].  There  are  four  sorts 
of  hyacinths.  The  first  is  something  of  the  color  of 
a  ruby ;  the  second  is  of  a  gilded  yellow ;  the  third 
of  a  citron  yellow;  the  fourth  the  color  of  a  granite. 
The  Hebrew  of  Canticles,  instead  of  hyacinth,  reads 
the  stone  of  Tarshisk,  v^v^n ;  mentioned  also  in  Exod. 
xxviii.  20.  [Eng.  tr.  beryl.]  We  do  not  certainly 
know  what  stone  it  is ;  but  interpreters  generally  ex- 
plain it  of  the  chrysolite,  or  the  yellow  topaz  of  mod- 
ern travellers.  It  took  the  name  of  Tarshish  because 
brought  from  that  country,  i.e.  from  the  vicinity  of  Ca- 
diz.   Spain  is  rich  in  topazes,  rubies,  and  other  gems. 

Of  the  hyacinth  color — according  to  the  most 
learned  interpreters,  an  azure  blue,  or  very  deep  pur- 
ple, like  a  violet  color — Moses  often  speaks ;  as  Ex. 
xxvi.  4,  31 ;  Num.  iv.  6,  seq. ;  also  Ezek.  xxiii.  6 ; 
xxvii.  7, 24 ;  where  the  English  version  renders,  bltie. 
It  was  dyed  with  the  blood  of  a  shell-fish  ;  in  Latin, 
mureXj  in  Hebrew,  chUson. 

HY  JENA,  a  wild  beast.  The  animal  known  to  us 
as  the  hysena  is  a  quadruped  almost  as  large  as  a 
wolf,  whose  hair  is  rough,  and  its  skin  spotted  or 
streaked.  Hyaenas  were  formerly  produced  at  Rome 
in  the  public  games,  and  they  are  represented  on 
ancient  medals.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  hyaena,  but  de- 
scribes it  in  a  fabulous  manner ;  (Nat.  Hist.  lib.  viii. 
cap.  30 ;  lib.  xviii.  cap.  8.)  as,  that  it  changes  its  sex 
every  year,  being  one  year  male,  and  the  next  fe- 
male ;  and  that  from  its  eyes  are  taken  precious 
stones,  called  hyena.  Aristotle  and  iElian  say,  that 
It  makes  dogs  dumb  with  its  shadow ;  that  it  imitates 
die  speech  of  mankind,  and  deceives  them,  endeav- 
oring to  draw  them  out  of  their  houses  and  devour 
chem.  They  add,  that  it  has  feet  like  a  man's,  and 
no  vertebraB  in  the  neck.  Busbequius,  in  his  travels 
to  Amasia,  (p.  76.)  says  the  hysena  is  almost  like  a 
wolf,  but  not  so  tall ;  that  its  hair  is  like  that  of  a 
wolf,  except  in  beinff  more  bristling,  and  marked  at 
certain  distances  wim  great  black  spots.  It  has  no 
length  of  neck,  but  is  forced  to  turn  itself  quite  round 
when  it  would  look  behind.  It  is  very  cruel  and  vo- 
racious ;  drags  dead  bodies  out  of  their  graves,  and 
derours  them ;  instead  of  teeth,  has  one  continued 
bone  in  the  jaw.  It  is  said  to  imitate  the  voice  of  a 
man,  and  by  this  it  often  deceives  travellers. 

It  is  singular  that  a  creature  so  wt.M  known  in  the 
East  as  the  hysBna  is,  should  be  so  seldom  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  It  is  understood  to  be  named  in  two 
places  only ;  the  first  is  1  Sam.  xiii.  18,  *'  the  valley 


of  Zeboim,"  which  Aquila  renders  "  of  the  hydenas  f 
the  second  place  is  Jer.  xii.  9,  where  the  LXX  render 
the  "  speckled  bird  "  of  our  translation  by  "  the  cave 
of  the  hyaena."  Bochart  labors  to  introduce  the 
hyaena  in  this  place,  and  Scheuchzer  also  inclines 
this  way.  They  would  render,  "  My  heritage  is  unto 
me  as  a  fierce  hyaena ;  all  the  beasts  round  about  are 
against  her;"  which  is  then  entirely  parallel  with 
verse  8.  (See  under  Birds.)  The  hyaena  is  the  ani- 
mal most  probable  to  be  this  tzebtuij  at  present ;  and 
as  such  we  receive  it.  "  It  is  well  known  at  Aleppo," 
says  Russel ;  "  hves  in  the  hills,  at  no  great  distance 
from  town,  and  is  held  in  great  horror ;  is  the  size 
of  a  large  dog ;  is  remarkably  striped  or  streaked ; 
has  much  similitude  to  the  wolf,  in  nature  and  form ; 
but  has  only  four  toes  on  each  foot,  in  which  it  ia 
very  nearly  singular ;  is  extremely  wild,  sullen,  and 
ferocious ;  will  sometimes  attack  men ;  rushes  with 
great  fury  on  flocks  and  cattle ;  ransacks  graves ; 
devours  dead  bodies,  &c. ;  is  untamable." 

We  suggest  the  possibility  that  that  very  obscure 
animal,  the  sheeb,  may  be  the  tzebua  of  this  place. 
Russel  (vol.  ii.  p.  185.)  gives  the  following  account  ol 
it :  "  The  natives  talk  of  another  animal,  named  sheeb, 
which  they  consider  as  distinct  from  the  wolf,  and 
reckon  more  ferocious.  Its  bite  is  said  to  be  mortal, 
and  that  it  occasions  raving  madness  before  death  .  . 
is  like  a  \volf ...  is  perhaps  only  a  mad  wolf.  Long 
intervals  elapse  in  which  nothing  is  heard  of  the 
sheeb.  In  1772,  the  fore-part  and  tail  of  one  was 
brought  from  Spheery  to  Dr.  Freer.  It  was  shot 
near  Spheery ;  was  one  of  several  that  had  followed 
the  Bassora  caravan  over  the  desert,  from  near  Bas- 
sora  to  Aleppo.  Many  persons  in  the  caravan  had 
been  bitten,  all  of  whom  died  in  a  short  time,  raving 
mad.  It  was  reported  that  some  near  Aleppo  were 
bitten,  and  died  in  like  manner ;  but  the  doctor  saw 
none  himself.  The  circumference  of  the  body  and 
neck  rather  exceeded  that  of  the  wolf  Color  yel- 
lowish gray."  As  this  creature  was  scarce,  (never 
seen  by  Dr.  Russel  or  his  brother,)  this  may  account 
for  the  rare  insertion  of  it  in  Scripture,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  travellers.  It  would  seem  rather  to  accord 
with  the  accounts  we  sometimes  see  of  mad  wolves 
or  hyaenas.  Were  a  mad  dog  to  establish  himself 
in  any  person's  house  among  us,  would  he  and  his 
family  not  be  terrified,  and  abandon  it  ? 

HYMEN^US  was  probably  a  citizen  of  Ephesus, 
converted  by  some  of  the  early  discourses  of  Paul. 
He  fell  afterwards  into  the  heresy  which  denied  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  said  it  was  already  ac- 
complished, 2  Tim.  ii.  17.  Augustiu  thinks  that  the 
error  of  such  opinions  consisted  in  saying,  there  was 
no  resurrection  beside  that  of  the  soul,  which  by 
faith,  profession,  and  baptism  is  revived  from  sin  to 
grace.  Paul  informs  Timothy  that  he  had  excom- 
municated Hymenseus,  and  given  him  over  to  Satan, 
1  Tim.  i.  20.  Two  years  afterwards,  Hymenaeus  en- 
gaged with  Philetus  in  some  new  error,  2  Tim.  ii.  17 
We  know  nothing  of  the  end  of  Hymenaeus. 

HYMN,  a  religious  song  or  poem.  The  word  is  ■ 
used  as  synonymous  with  canticle,  song,  or  psalm, 
which  the  Hebrews  scarcely  distinguish,  having  no 
particular  term  for  a  hymn,  as  distinct  from  a  psalm 
or  canticle.  Paul  requires  Christians  to  entertain  one 
another  with  "psalms  and  hymns,  and  spiritual 
songs."  Matthew  says,  that  Christ  having  supped, 
sung  a  hymn,  and  went  out.  He  probalwy  recited 
the  hymns  or  psalms  which  the  Jews  used  to  sing 
after  the  Passover,  which  they  called  the  Hcdai ;  that 
is,  the  Hallelujah  Psalms. 
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HYPERBOLIC  language  is  among  the  loftiest 
flights  of  poetic  composition — of  unrestrained  imagi- 
nation ;  and  it  prevails  principally  among  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  associating  combinations  of  fan- 
cied imagery ;  or  those  who,  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  ideas  drawn  from  natural  things,  which  it 
means  to  convey,  readily  admit  such  exalted  phrase- 
ology, because  they  understand  its  import  and  the 
intention  of  the  author  who  employs  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  who  have  little  or  no  acquaintance  with 
the  natural  ideas  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  hyper- 
bolical extravagances,  are  always  8uq)rised,  and 
sometimes  shocked,  when  they  meet  with  them  in 
works  where  simple  truth  is  the  object  of  the  reader's 
researches.  Hyperbolic  expressions  are  but  rare  in 
Scripture,  though  figurative  or  poetic  expressions  are 
abundant ;  rare  as  they  are,  however,  they  have  been 
severely  commented  on  by  infidels,  and  have  occa- 
sionally embarrassed  believers.  There  is  certainly 
some  force  in  the  reflection,  "  What  would  uifidels 
have  said,  had  it  pleased  God  to  have  chosen  eastern 
Asia,  instead  of  western  Asia,  for  the  seat  of  revela- 
tion ?  What  would  they  have  thought  of  the  most 
correct  truth,  had  it  haj)pened,  under  the  influence 
of  such  locality,  to  have  been  arrayed  in  the  hyper- 
bolic attire  of  that  country  ?" 

By  making  western  Asia  the  seat  of  revelation,  a 
nedium  is  obtained  between  European  frigidity,  as 
Asiatics  would  think  it,  and  Asiatic  hyperbole,  as 
Europeans  would  think  it :  so  that  the  Asiatic  may 
find  some  similarity  to  his  own  metaphorical  manner, 
and  suited  to  excite  his  attention ;  while  the  Euro- 
pean, who  professes  to  be  charmed  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  truth,  may  find  in  Scripture  abundance  of 
that  simplicity,  most  happily  adapted  to  his  more 
sober  judgment,  his  more  correct  and  better  regu- 
lated teiste.  Add  to  this  remark  two  other  hints: 
(1.^  There  is  no  reason  to  think  the  Scripture  writers 
imitated,  in  any  degree,  the  authors  of  the  passages 
produced  below,  though  their  mode  of  expression  is 
sometimes  strikingly  similar ;  (2.)  that  however,  in 
complimenting  (or  in  describing)  mortal  men,  kings, 
and  heroes,  Indian  poetry  may  succeed  by  the  use  of 
hyperbole,  yet  the  Hebrew  writers,  when  describing 
Deity,  employ,  beyond  all  controversy,  a  style  much 
more  pleasing  to  genuine  and  correct  taste. 

Without  supposing  that  all  readers  will  feel  the 
eflfect  intended  to  be  produced  by  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, it  is  hoped  that  the  style  of  the  following  ex- 
tracts may  moderate  the  surprise  of  some  at  certain 
poetic  phrases  which  occur  in  Holy  Writ.  They  are 
transcribed  from  the  Asiatic  Researches:  "Riches 
and  life  are  two  things  more  movable  than  a  drop 
of  water  trembling  on  the  leaf  of  a  lotos,  [the  water- 
lily,]  shaken  by  the  wind."  For  similar  ideas,  see 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Job,  &c.  "  Gospaat,  king  of 
the  world,  possessed  matchless  good  fortune :  he  was 
lord  of  two  brides,  the  earth  and  her  wealth.  When 
his  innumerable  army  marched,  the  heavens  were  so 
filled  with  the  dust  of  their  feet,  that  the  birds  of  the 
air  could  rest  upon  it."  (Compare  Nahum  i.  3, 
«  The  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet:')  «  At  Mood- 
goghreree,  where  is  encamped  his  victorious  army ; 
across  whose  river  a  bridge  of  boats  is  constructed 
for  a  road,  which  is  mistaken  for  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains ;  where  immense  herds  of  elephants,  like  thick 
black  clouds,  so  darken  the  face  of  day,  the  people 
think  it  the  season  of  the  rains;  whither  the  princes 
of  the  north  send  so  many  troops  of  horse,  that  the 
dust  of  their  hooft  spreads  darkness  on  all  sides ; 
whither  resort  so  maay  mif  hty  chiefs  of  lumbod- 


weep,  to  pay  their  respects,  that  the  ea  th  sinks  be- 
neath the  weight  of  their  attendants.'  After  thia, 
how  flat  and  low  is  the  fulsome  boast  of  ihe  haughty 
Sennacherib !  2  Kings  xix.  24.  "  Whan  the  foot  of 
the  goddess,  with  its  tinkling  omamenia.  [compare 
Isa.  iii.  18,  the  Lord  will  take  away  the  Dravery  of 
their  tinkling  ornaments  about  their  feet,]  was  planted 
on  the  head  of  (the  evil  spirit)  Maheeshasoor,  all  the 
bloom  of  the  new-born  flower  of  the  fountain  (the 
lotos)  was  dispersed  with  disgrace  by  its  superior 
beauty.  May  that  foot,  radiant  with  a  fringe  of  reful- 
gent beams,  issuing  from  its  pure  bright  nails,  [com- 
pare Hab.  iii.  God's  '  brightness  was  as  the  Ught ;  he 
had  horns  coming  out  of  his  hand;'  i.  e.  refulgent 
beams  issuing  from  the  hollow  of  it ;  '  where  was 
the  concealment  of  his  power,']  endue  you  with  a 
steady  and  unexampled  devotion,  oflered  up  with 
fruits  ;  an  1  show  you  the  way  to  dignity  and  wealth." 
For  other  instances  of  resplendence  attending  Deity, 
see  the  reflective  lustre  of  Moses,  Exod.  xxxiv.  li^, 
and  of  our  Lord,  Mark  ix.  15 ;  also  Acts  ix.  3.  It  is 
probable  that  all  these  ideas  may  ultimately  be  re- 
ferred to  appearances  of  the  Shekinah.  See  also 
Rev.  i.  15 :  "  His  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire ;  his 
feet  resplendent  as  fine  brass,  burning  in  a  furnace ; 
his  countenance  as  the  sun  shining  in  its  strength ;'' 
so  greatly  was  it  radiant,  &c. 

The  expression  of  Habakkuk,  above  quotsd,  i» 
nearly  a  transcript  of  the  verse  of  Moses,  DeuL  xxxiii 
2 :   "  From  his  right  hand  issued  [not  a  fery  law,  but 
fery   streams — rather   radiant  streams   of  refulgeo 
splendor,  unto  them.'' 

"  There  the  sun  shines  not,  nor  the  moon  and  stare 
there  the  lightnings  flash  not :  how  should  even  fi^w 
blaze  there  ?    God  irradiates  all  this  bright  substance 
and  by  its  eflTulgence  the  universe  is  enlightened."- 
(Compare  Isa. Tx.  19.)     "The  sun  shall  be  no  mort 
thy  light  by  day,  neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon 
give  fight  unto  thee;  but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto 
thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God  thy  glory," 
&c. — "  The  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the 
moon  to  shine  in  it,  for  the  g\(>ry  of  God  did  enlighten 
it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof,"  Rev.  xxii. 

Herodotus  records  a  remarkable  hyperbole,  of 
which  he  did  not  penetrate  the  meaning ;  he  inserts 
it  indeed,  but  professes  his  disbehef  of  it :  "  In  Ara- 
bia is  a  large  river  named  Corys,  which  loses  itself 
in  the  Red  sea ;  from  this  river  the  Arabian  king  is 
said  to  have  formed  a  canal  of  the  skins  of  oxen  and 
other  animals,  sewed  together,  which  was  continued 
from  the  river  to  the  desert,  a  journey  of  twelve  days, 
in  three  distinct  canals."  (Thalia  ix.)  Those  who 
have  perused  the  article  on  bottles  will  be  at  no  loss 
to  understand  the  nature  of  "  the  skins  of  oxen,  &c. 
sewed  together,"  i.  e.  the  Girba ;  and  the  "  canal "  is, 
probably,  merely  an  hyperbolical  expression  for  a 
very  long  train  of  camels,  &c.  bearing  a  very  plen- 
tiful supply  of  water,  and  journeying  in  three  di- 
visions. We  meet  with  an  hyperbole  exactly  similar 
in  Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens :  (vol.  i.  p.  314.) 
"  Omar  wrote  to  Amrou,  acquainting  him  with  their 
extremity,  and  ordered  him  to  supply  the  Arabs  with 
corn  out  of  Egypt ;  which  Amrou  did  in  such  plen^, 
that  the  train  of  camels,  which  were  loaden  with  it, 
reached  in  a  continued  line  from  Egypt  to  Medina; 
so  that  when  the  foremost  of  them  were  got  to  Me- 
dina, the  latter  part  of  the  gang  were  still  in  the 
bounds  of  Egypt." — Now  this,  being  a  journey  of 
forty  days,  and  six  or  seven  degrees  of  latitude,  is 
evidently  impossible,  even  if  all  the  camels  in  the 
world  had  been  collected  on  the  spot    It  imports  b« 
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oiore,  in  pla»n  language,  than  that  by  the  time  the 
fint  troop  of  camels  might  be  supposed  to  have 
reached  the  place  of  their  destination,  the  last  troop 

3uitted  Egypt     How  necessary  it  is  to  understand 
le  f^rative  language  of  a  people,  which  often,  if 
not  commonly,  arises  from  local  peculiarities ! 

HYPOCRITE,  onewho  feigns  to  be  what  he  is  not; 
one  who  puts  on  a  false  person,  like  actors  in  trage- 
dies and  comedies.  The  epithet  is  generally  applied 
to  those  who  assume  the  appearances  of  a  virtue, 
without  possessing  the  reaUty.  Our  Saviour  accused 
tlie  Pharisees  of  hypocrisy.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Hebrew  t^jn,  chaneph,  which  is  rendered  hypo- 
crite, counterfeit,  signifies  also  a  profane,  wicked 
man ;  a  man  polluted  or  corrupted ;  a  man  of  im- 
piety, a  deceiver.  Job  viii.  13;  xiii.  16,  &c.  Jere- 
miah (iii.  1 ;  xxiii.  15.)  uses  the  verb  chanaph  to  ex- 
press the  infection,  the  pollution  of  the  land  of  Judah, 
caused  by  the  sins  of  its  inhabitants. 

HYSSOP  is  an  herb  generally  known,  and  often 


mentioned  in  Scrip^ture.  It  was  commonly  used  in 
purifications  as  a  sprinkler.  God  commanded  tho 
Hebrews,  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  to  take  a 
bunch  of  hyssop,  to  dip  it  in  the  blood  of  the  paschal 
lamb,  and  sprinkle  the  lintel  and  the  two  side-posta 
of  the  door-way  with  it.  Sometimes  they  added  a 
little  scarlet  wool  to  it,  as  in  the  purification  of  lepera. 
Hyssop  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  smallest  of  herbs, 
1  Kings  iv.  33.  It  is  of  a  bitter  taste,  and  grows  on 
the  mountains  near  Jerusalem.  The  hyssop  of  John 
xix.  29,  is  probably  what  is  called  a  reed  or  cane  in 
Mark  xv.  36^  Matt,  xxvii.  48 ;  or  else  this  hyssop  waa 
like  a  sponge  imbued  with  the  drink.  It  was  per- 
haps a  handful  gathered  of  the  nearest  herbs  to  the 
spot,  which  might  be  mostly  hyssop.  Hasselquist 
says,  there  grows  out  of  the  city,  Jerusalem,  near  the 
fountain  of  Solomon,  (Siloampj  a  very  minute  moss; 
and  he  asks,  "  Is  not  this  the  nyssop  ?  It  is  at  least 
as  diminutive  as  the  cedar  is  tall  and  majestic."  (Let- 
ter, Sept.  22,  1751.) 
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IBEX,  a  wild  goat.     See  Goat  (Wild). 

IBIS,  (riipj>,  yanshuph,  Eng.  trans,  owl,)  an  un- 
clean bird,  common  in  Egypt,  Lev.  xi.  17.  Strabo 
describes  it  as  being  like  a  stork  ;  some  are  black,  and 
others  white.  The  Egyptians  worshipped  them  be- 
cause they  devour  the  serpents,  which  otherwise 
would  oven-un  the  country.  It  was  a  capital  crime 
to  kill  an  ibis,  though  inadvertently.  Cambyses, 
king  of  Persia,  being  acquainted  with  this,  placed 
some  of  them  before  his  army,  while  he  besieged 
Damietta.  The  Egyptians,  .not  daring  to  shoot 
against  them,  suflfered  the  town  to  be  taken.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  of  opinion  that  the  yanshuph  is  not  the  an- 
cient ibis,  but  the  ,^rdea  ibisy  described  by  Hassel- 
quist.    See  Birds. 

IBLEAM,  a  town  in  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
east  of  Jordan  ;  (Josh.  xvii.  11.)  probably  the  Bileam 
(1  Chron.  vi.  70.)  given  to  the  Levites  of  Kohath's 
family. 

IBZAN,  of  Judah,  the  eighth  judge  of  Israel,  suc- 
ceeded Jephthah,  (A.  M.  2823,)  and  died  at  Beth- 
lehem, after  seven  years'  government,  Judg.  xii. 
8—10. 

ICHABOD,  son  of  Phinehas,  and  grandson  of 
Eli,  the  high -priest.  He  was  bom  at  the  moment 
when  his  mother  heard  the  fatal  news  of  the  ark 
being  taken ;  whence  he  obtained  his  name,  "  Mas, 
the  glory  .'"  i.  e.  inglorious,  1  Sam.  iv.  19 — 21. 

ICONIUM,  now  called  Cogni,  or  Konieh,  formerly 
the  capital  of  Lycaonia,  as  it  is  now  of  Caramania, 
in  Asia  Minor.  Paul,  visiting  Iconium,  (A.  D.  45.) 
converted  many  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  (Acts  xiii.  51 ; 
xiv.  1,  &c.)  but  some  unbelieving  Hebrews  excited 
a  persecution  against  him  and  Barnabas,  and  tliey 
escaped  with  difficulty. — He  undertook  a  second 
journey  to  Iconium,  A.  D.  51. 

IDALAH,  a  city  of  Zebulun,  Josh.  xix.  15. 

I.  IDDO,  (i-tK,)  chief  of  the  Nethinim,  in  captivity 
in  Casiphia,  (Ezra  viiL  17.)  who  were  invited  by  Ezra 
to  return  to  Jerusalem. 

II.  IDDO,  (it,)  chief  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manas- 
nh  beyond  Jordan,  1  Chron.  xxtU.  21. 
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III.  IDDO,  (ny,)  father  of  Barachiah,  and  grand- 
father of  the  prophet  Zechariah,  Zech.  i.  1.  In  Ezra 
V.  1 ;  vi.  14,  Zechariah  is  called  son  of  Iddo,  accord- 
ing to  Hebrew  usage. 

IV.  IDDO,  (ny,)  a  prophet  of  Judah,  who  wrote 
the  history  of  Rehoboam  and  Abijah.  It  seems  by 
2  Chron.  xiii.  22,  that  he  had  entitled  his  work  Mid- 
rash,  or  Inquiries.  Josephus  and  others  are  of  opin- 
ion, that  he  was  sent  to  Jeroboam,  at  Bethel,  and 
that  it  was  he  who  was  killed  by  a  lion,  1  Kings  xiii. 

IDLE,  IDLENESS.  These  words  are  capable 
of  at  least  two  senses;  (1.)  of  an  inevitable  vacation 
from  employment,  from  want  of  opportunity  ;  (Matt. 
XX.  3,  6.)  (2.)  of  a  criminal  inattention  to  labor  or 
duty,  when  it  ought  to  be  discharged,  Exod.  v.  8.  17 ; 
Prov.  xix.  15.  This  idleness  is  a  great  evil ;  so  we 
read,  1  Tim.  v.  13,  "  They  learn  to  be  idle  .  .  .  and 
not  only  idle,  but  tattlers  also,  and  busybodies."  The 
remedy  for  such  idleness  is,  "  let  them  not  eat,"  2 
Thess.  iii.  10.  This  leads  us  to  the  true  import  of 
our  Lord^s  words,  (Matt.  xii.  36.)  "Men  shall  give 
account  for  every  idle  word;"  meaning  that  vain 
conversation  which  tends  to  injury,  that  inconsider- 
ate discourse  which  is  not  only  without  advantage, 
but  actually  pernicious.  The  rabbins  have  a  prov- 
erb, that  "  the  Spirit  of  God  never  resides  in  a  light 
head,  nor  with  idle  words ;"  that  is,  unseemly  dis- 
course banishes  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  say  also, 
"  Against  idle  discourse  a  man  must  stop  his  ears," 
as  they  do  at  hearing  blasphemy.  In  short,  vain 
words,  lies,  follies,  are  what  is  meant  by  idle  words. 
The  LXX  use  this  word  to  translate  the  Hebrew 
which  signifies  lying;  (Exod.  v.  9;  Hos.  xii.  1; 
Mic.  i.  14;  Hab.  ii.  3 ;  Zeph.  iii.  13.)  and  the  Latins 
employ  the  word  "  useless"  to  the  same  import  [On 
the  Qfj^a  aqyoy,  empty  word,  of  Matt.  xii.  36,  see  Titt- 
mann  in  the  Bibl.  Repository,  vol.  i.  p.  481.     R, 

In  the  sense  of  idle,  as  a  relaxation  from  labor,  the 
best  of  men  have  their  idle  times,  and  their  idle  words  • 
in  the  sense  of  idle,  as  vain,  pernicious,  impious,  the 
worst  of  men,  only,  indulge  idle  discourse,  and  indo- 
lent, wasteftil  idleiaesB.    (Comp.  Tit.  i.  12 ;  2  Pet.  i.  8  ) 
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IDOL,  IDOLATRY.  The  Greek  ti'SayXov  signi- 
fies, in  general,  a  representation,  or  figure.  It  is 
always  taken  in  Scripture  in  a  bad  sense,  for  repre- 
aentationa  of  heathen  deities,  whether  men,  stars, 
or  animals ;  whether  figures  in  relievo,  or  in  painting, 
or  of  what  matter  or  nature  soever.  God  forbids  all 
torts  of  idols,  or  figures  and  representations  of  crea- 
tures, formed  or  set  up  with  intention  of  paying 
superstitious  worship  to  them,  Exod.  xx  3,  4. 

The  heathen  had  idols  of  all  sorts,  and  of  all  kinds 
of  materials  ;  as  gold,  silver,  brass,  stone,  wood,  pot- 
ter's earth,  &c.  Stars,  spirits,  men,  animals,  rivers, 
plants,  and  elements  were  the  subjects  of  them. 
Some  njitions  worshipped  a  rough  stone.  Such  is 
the  black  stone  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  retained  by 
Mohammed.  It  is  said  by  the  prophet  Amos  (v.  26.) 
that  the  Israelites,  in  their  wanderings  in  the  wilder- 
ness, "  bore  the  tabernacle  of  their  Moloch,  and 
Chiuu  their  images,  the  star  of  their  gods,  which 
they  made  to  themselves."  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  43.) 
upbraids  them  with  the  same.  It  is  thought,  with 
great  probability,  that  Moloch  and  those  other  pagan 
deities,  which  they  carried  with  them  in  the  desert, 
were  borne  in  niches  upon  men's  shoulders,  or  drawn 
about  in  covered  carriages,  as  we  know  the  heathen 
carried  their  idols  in  procession,  or  in  pubhc  marches. 

The  carrying  of  the  images  of  the  gods  under  tents, 
and  in  covered  litters,  came  originally  from  the 
Egyptians.  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  feast  of  Isis,  in 
which  her  statue  was  carried  on  a  chariot  with  four 
wheels,  drawn  by  her  priests ;  and  elsewhere  of 
another  deity  which  was  carried  from  one  temple  to 
another,  enclosed  in  a  httle  chapel  made  of  gilt  wood. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  an  Egyptian  pro- 
cession, in  which  they  carried  two  dogs  of  gold,  a 
hawk,  and  an  ibis ;  and  Macrobius  says,  the  priests 
carried  the  statue  of  Jupiter  of  Heliopolis  on  their 
shoulders,  as  the  gods  of  the  Romans  were  carried 
in  pomp  at  the  games  of  the  circus.      The  Egyptian 

Eriests  placed  Jupiter  Ammon  in  a  little  boat,  whence 
ung  plates  of  silver,  by  the  motion  of  which  they  in- 
ferred the  will  of  the  Deity,  and  made  their  responses 
to  such  as  consulted  them.  The  Egyptians  and  the 
Carthaginians  had^little  images,  which  were  carried 
on  chariots,  and  gave  oracles  by  the  motion  they 
communicated  to  those  carriages.  The  Gauls,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Sulpicius  Severus,  carried  their 
gods  abroad  into  the  fields,  covered  with  a  white  veil. 
Tacitus  speaks  of  an  unknown  goddess,  who  resided 
in  an  island  of  the  ocean,  and  for  which  the  wor- 
Bhip[)ers  kept  a  covered  chariot,  which  none  dared  ap- 
proach but  her  priest.  When  the  goddess  was  placed 
m  it,  two  heifers  were  harnessed  to  it,  who  drew 
it  where  they  thought  fit,  and  then  brought  it  back  into 
her  grove.  They  washed  the  chariot,  and  the  veils 
that  covered  it,  and  drowned  the  slaves  that  were  em- 
ployed in  the  service.  Here  are  examples  of  gods 
carried  in  niches  and  in  chariots ;  and  the  car  of 
Juggernaut,  and  others  in  the  East  Indies,  will  press 
themselves  on  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  reader. 
The  heathen  also  employed  little  temples  of  metal. 
Diodorus  Siculus  speaks  of  two  small  temples  of 
gold ;  and  we  know  that  there  was,  at  Lacedaemon, 
one  entirely  of  brass,  and  therefore  called  Chalcotoi- 
chos,  or  the  house  of  brass.  Victor,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  Rome,  gives  an  account  of  some  of  the  same 
metal  in  that  city.  Calmet  thinks  that  the  silver 
temples  of  Diana  of  Ephesus,  which  were  made  and 
•old  by  Demetrius  the  silversmith,  were  either  small 
models  of  the  temple  of  this  goddess,  or  niches  in 
which  she  was  represented,  for  devotion. 


Writers  are  not  agreed  about  the  origin  of  idolatry 
or  the  superstitious  worship  paid  to  idols  and  falaf 
gods.  The  book  of  Wisdom  (xiii.  13,  14 ;  xiv.  15 , 
xv.  7,  8.)  proposes  three  causes  of  it : — First,  The 
love  of  a  father,  who,  having  lost  his  son  in  an  ad- 
vanced age,  to  comfort  himself,  causes  divine  honors 
to  be  paid  to  him.  Secondly,  The  beauty  of  works 
engraved.  Thirdly,  The  skill  of  an  artificer  in 
potter's  earth,  who  consecrates  a  statue  of  his  own 
making,  as  if  it  were  a  deity. 

A  large  number  of  writers  on  this  subject  are  per- 
suaded, that  the  first  objects  of  idolatrous  worship 
were  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

The  order,  the  regularity,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  heavens,  have  been  at  all  times 
subjects  of  gratulation  and  wonder.  Whether  men 
were  rude  or  refined,  in  a  social  or  a  savage  state,  they 
felt  the  importance  inseparable  from  the  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  gradually  associated  in  their  minds 
the  periodical  returns  of  those  luminaries  which  at 
first  announced  the  returns  of  the  seasons,  and  at 
length  were  supposed  to  exert  an  influence  over  them. 
The  sun  and  the  moon  were,  indisputably,  the  two 
greater  lights  of  heaven  ;  to  these  the  most  powerful 
influences  were  ascribed  ;  and  the  most  important 
obligations  universally  acknowledged.  They  led  on 
the  year  and  the  months,  with  their  respective  pro- 
ductions; they  afforded  means  of  calculating  time, 
and  of  defining  periods ;  and  eventually,  they  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  systems,  and  to  exten- 
sive combinations  of  numbers  into  multiples,  pro- 
gressions, and  series.  But  in  addition  to  these 
principals,  known  to  all  as  the  sources  of  light,  the 
heavens  presented,  to  the  observant  and  intelligent, 
various  minor  luminaries,  the  periods  of  which 
were  not  only  incommensurate  among  themselves, 
but  required  long  continued  investigation  of  their 
appearances,  to  obtain  materials  for  the  theory  of 
their  orbits  and  motions.  It  had  been  well,  had  man- 
kind stopped  here  ;  but,  having  acquired  an  element- 
ary knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their 
circuits,  the  misplaced  gratitude  of  some,  and  the 
pious  credulity  of  others,  attributed  to  them  offices 
for  which  their  Creator  never  designed  them,  and 
consequently  never  prepared  them.  The  smallest 
spark  of  rationality  too  powerfully  illuniinates  the 
human  breast,  to  allow  its  possessor  to  conceive  of 
the  Great  Supreme,  other  than  as  a  Spirit  of  incom- 
prehensible attributes  and  infinite  wisdom  and  pow- 
ers ;  a  portion  of  which  he  at  pleasure  delegates  to 
the  emanations  of  his  creative  Jiat,  and  which,  in 
fact,  he  has  in  some  degree  delegated  to  man,  as  a 
rational  creature ;  and  to  beings  much  superior,  in 
degrees  proportionately  higher.  And  where  should 
the  imagination  of  man  establish  these  superior  be- 
ings, if  not  in  those  celestial  bodies,  the  aspects  of 
which  were  deemed  propitious,  or  were  thought  to 
be  detrimental,  beyond  the  interference  of  mortals, 
or  the  ken  of  inhabitants  of  earth  ?  It  was,  then, 
from  attributing  to  the  heavenly  bodies  the  office  oi 
mediators  between  man  and  the  Supreme  Deity,  that 
idolatry  took  its  rise.  It  was  from  entreaties  ad- 
dressed to  the  circulating  orbs  of  our  system,  from 
solicitations  beseeching  their  favorable  acceptance 
and  report,  of  worship  intended  to  be  conciliatory,  as 
it  respected  themselves,  and  intended  to  be  most  pro- 
foundly reverential  as  it  respected  the  Self-existent, 
the  first  Cause,  and  last  End  of  being;  who  was 
indeed  the  only  proper  object  of  adoration,  but  who 
was  supposed  to  be  too  high,  too  exalted  to  be  ap- 
proached, immediately,  by  feeble  man. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  sacred  pen- 
man composed  his  history  of  the  creation,  in  which 
he  describes,  in  direct  terms,  the  origin  and  the  offices 
of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  but  confines  his  account 
of  other  celestial  bodies  to  a  single  phrase, — "he 
made  the  stars  also."  It  was  not  because  Moses 
was  ignorant  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  stars, 
that  he  studied  this  brevity  ;  it  was  because  he  knew 
it  too  well,  and  had  too  sensibly  felt  its  evil  conse- 
quences, in  the  course  of  hfs  own  life,  and  had  seen 
them  too  extensively  prevalent,  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  world  at  large,  and  to  the  no  small  crimination 
of  that  peculiar  people  over  which  he  had  now  the 
charge.  This  argument  acquires  additional  strength 
on  a  reference  to  the  original  text ;  for  the  fact  is, 
that  the  stars  are  not  spoken  of,  except  as  being 
placed  under  the  power  or  influence  of  the  two 
greater  lights :  "  And  God  made  two  great  lights ; 
the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light 
to  rule  the  night ;  the  stars  also,"  Gen.  i.  16. 

The  beginnings  of  all  arts,  and  of  all  practices,  are 
extremely  simple,  and  it  is  impossible,  from  the 
simple  beginnings  of  practices  founded  on  a  mere 
mental  idea,  so  much  as  to  conjecture  in  what  they 
may  issue,  when  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  refined 
upon  them,  and  they  have  been  the  study  of  succes- 
sive generations.  To  suppose  that  every  star,  and 
especially  every  revolving  planet,  was  animated  by 
a  resident  angel  peculiar  to  itself,  was,  doubtless,  ac- 
cepted as  the  happy  thought  of  a  mind  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  learning  of  the  age,  with  astronomical 
knowledge  in  more  than  usual  proportion,  and  per- 
haps favored  by  some  superior  power,  with  a  reve- 
lation, by  which  it  was  enabled  to  penetrate  into 
mysteries  far  "beyond  this  visible  diurnal  sphere." 
Nor  less  fehcitous  and  convenient  was  the  formation 
of  a  symbolical  representation  of  a  star ;  it  required 
no  skill ;  a  mere  effort  of  the  hand  was  sufficient  to 
execute  the  design ;  and  the  model  once  obtained, 
the  idol  was  constantly  before  the  eye  of  the  wor- 
shipper, whether  the  original  were  above  or  below 
the  horizon.  And  yet,  in  these  rude  eflforts  originat- 
ed that  idolatry  which  eventually,  like  a  flood, 
overwhelmed  the  whole  human  race  ;  to  which  the 
sacred  books,  though  standing  in  direct  opposition, 
bear  but  too  striking  witness,  and  which  to  this  day 
retains  its  tyranny  in  some  of  its  most  odious  and  de- 
structive forms.  For  the  issue  proved,  that  when  the 
stars  and  the  planets  were  once  named,  their  idols 
were  named  after  them  ;  that  when  their  idols  were 
formed,  they  gradually  assumed  the  personal  figure 
of  those  intelligences  whose  names  they  bore,  and 
of  which  they  became  the  human  representatives. 
Hence  gods  and  goddesses  of  every  description 
and  attribute ;  until  at  length  their  numbers  became 
incalculable,  and  their  characters  flagitious,  and 
**  darkness  covered  the  earth,  and  gi'oss  darkness  the 
people." 

A  few  thoughts  on  this  inveterate  moral  malady 
of  the  human  mind,  from  which  no  nation  has  been 
wholly  exempt,  may  with  propriety  introduce  our 
views  of  the  mcidents  recorded  in  Scripture. 

The  modem  system  of  planetary  worlds,  of  which 
our  earth  is  one,  was  not  generally  received,  even  if 
it  were  known,  in  the  early  ages.  The  Persian  sages, 
for  instance,  adopted  a  scheme  essentially  differ- 
ent ;  and,  perhaps,  they  received  it  from  remote 
antiquity.  That  scheme  is  expressed  in  the  following 
terms,  in  the  Desdtir^  which  professes  to  contain  the 
sentiments  of  the  prophets  of  Persia,  including  those 
of  Zoroaster,  anterior  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the 


Great  The  notes  enclosed  in  parentheses  (  )  are 
those  of  the  Persian  translator  of  the  original  work. — 
"  The  simple  being — of  his  own  beneficence  created 
a  substance  free  and  unconfined,  unmixed,  immate- 
rial— the  chief  of  angels.  By  him  he  created  inferior 
heavens,  and  to  each  an  intelligence,  and  a  soul,  and 
a  body  ;  as  for  exami)le,  Ferensa,  {the  intelligrence  of 
the  sphere  of  Keiwan  [Saturn)  also,  Latinsa  [its  soiuV 
and  Armensa  {its  hody\  And  Anjumdad  {the  intelh- 
gence  of  tfie  sphere  of  Hormusd  {Jupiter)j  and  Nejma- 
zad  {its  soul)  and  ShidcLrad  [its  body),  And  iiehmenzad 
{the  intelligence  of  the  sphere  ofBehrdm  {Mars),  and 
Fershad  {its  soid),  and  Rizbadwad  {its  body),  And 
Sh^daram,  {the  intelligence  of  the  sphere  of  the  sun\ 
and  Shadayam  {its  soul),  and  Nishadirsam  {its  body\ 
and  Nirwan  {the  intelligence  of  the  heaven  of  JVahid 
{ Venus),  and  Tirwan  {its  soul),  and  Rizwan  {its  bodyV 
And  Irlas  {the  intelligence  of  the  sphere  of  Tir 
{Mercury),  and  Firlas  {its  soul),  and  Warlas  {its  body), 
And  Fernush  {the  intelligence  of  the  sphere  of  the 
moon),  and  Wernush  {its  soul),  and  Ardush  {its  body). 
The  heavy-moving  stars  are  many,  and  each  has 
an  intelligence,  a  soul,  and  a  body.  And,  in  like 
manner,  every  distinct  division  of  the  heavens  and 
planets  hath  its  intelligence  and  its  soul.  The  nujiiber 
of  the  intelligences,  and  souls,  and  stars,  and  heavens, 
Mezdam  [only]  knows."  The  reader  will  observe 
the  order  of  these  intelligences: — Saturn,  Jupiter, 
Mars,  the  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  the  Moon.  It  might 
be  compared  with  the  systems  of  Ptolemy,  and  of 
Tycho  Brah6  ;  but  that  is  not  our  present  object. 
The  Persian  prophet  proceeds  to  say,  "  The  lower 
world  is  subject  to  the  sway  of  the  upper  world.  In 
the  beginning  of  its  revolution,  the  sovereignty  over 
this  lower  world  is  connnitted  to  one  of  the  slow 
moving  stars,  which  governeth  it  alone  for  the  space 
of  a  thousand  years ;  and  for  other  thousands  of 
years  each  of  the  heavy-moving  stars,  and  swift- 
moving  stars,  becometh  its  {)artner,  each  for  one 
thousand  years.  Last  of  all,  the  moon  becometh  its 
associa  e.  After  that,  the  first  associate  will  get  the 
sovereignty.  The  second  king  goeth  through  the 
same  round  as  the  first  king  ;  [for  a  thousand  years  ;] 
and  the  others  are  in  like  manner  his  associates  .  .  . 
And  understand,  that  the  same  is  the  course  as  to  all 
the  others.  When  the  moon  hath  been  king,  [when] 
all  have  been  associates  with  it,  and  its  reign,  too,  is 
over,  one  grand  period  is  accomplished.  After 
which  the  sovereignty  again  returneth  to  the  first 
king,  and  in  this  way  there  is  an  eternal  succession.** 
.  .  .  .  "  After  performing  the  worship  of  Mezdam, 
worship  the  planets,  and  kindle  lights  unto  fhem. 
Makefgures  of  all  the  planets,  and  deem  them  proper 
objects  to  turn  to  in  worship  ....  that  they  may  con 
vey  thy  prayers  to  Mezdam"  ..."  In  prayer  turn 
to  any  side  ;  but  it  is  best  to  turn  to  the  stars,  and  the 
light." 

Here,  undoubtedly,  we  have  the  origin  of  Sabiism^ 
or  the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven,  so  often  allud- 
ed to  in  Scripture  ; — and  the  real  origin  of  terres- 
trial idolatry  also ;  for,  to  those  intelligences,  first 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  stars,  were  subse- 
quently erected  altars,  temples,  statues,  and  other 
sacra.  Their  influences  were  supposed  to  be  most 
beneficial  to  those  who  most  fervently  worshipped 
them  ;  nor  was  this  all,  for  those  who  devoted  them- 
selves  to  the  rites  instituted  in  their  honor,  conceived 
that  they  could,  by  their  solicitations,  (or  incanta- 
tions,) induce  these  celestial  intelligences  to  favor 
with  their  special  presence  and  residence,  the  build- 
ings, the  figures,  the  emblems,  consecrated  to  thera 
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upon  earth  ;  and  these  gross  and  deceptive  imagina- 
tions led  the  w«iy  to  the  vilest  degradation  of  the 
human  heart  and  character. 

Whatever  might  he  the  conceptions  of  the  learned 
and  scientific  among  the  orientals,  who  studied  the 
courses  and  properties  of  the  heavenly  hodies,  their 
mutual  relations,  and  their  alleged  powers  and  influ- 
ences, when  they  became  objects  of  worship  among 
the  multitude,  they  became  also  subject  to  their 
caprice,  superstition,  and  ignorance,  as  well  as  to 
their  depravity.  Not  long  could  the  simple  star 
remain  the  sole  representative  of  a  celestial  intelli- 
gence ;  the  idea  of  personality  prevailed  over  every 
other,  and  with  it  combined  the  varied  passions  and 
dispositions  which  form  the  character  and  distinguish 
the  persons  of  our  species.  But,  most  probably,  the 
progress,  though  rai)id,  was  not  instantaneous ;  and 
though  too  fatal  in  the  issue,  it  was  not,  at  first,  con- 
sidered as  absolutely  unlawful  or  unbecoming.  There 
was  nmch  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  doctrine,  that  the 
planetary  bodies  governed  the  seasons ;  that  they 
produced,  and,  consequently,  that  they  bestowed, 
abundant  harvests,  and  plentiful  supplies  of  the  rich 
and  important  productions  of  the  field,  the  vineyard, 
the  orchard,  and  the  garden.  Noi  did  their  operations 
terminate  here;  the  increase  of  the  fold  was  attrib- 
uted to  their  agency  ;  together  with  that  of  cities,  tribes, 
and  families.  Precisely  in  this  spirit  is  the  argument 
of  the  Israelites  who  professed  to  ask  counsel  of 
Jeremiah,  the  prophet  of  the  Lord,  but  who  acted  in 
direct  opposition  to  it,  when  they  not  only  determined 
to  go  into  Egypt  themselves,  but  carried  the  remon- 
strating prophet  along  with  them,  Jer.  xliv.  What 
had  been  their  practices  we  learn  from  chap.  vii. 
17,  seq. 

Seest  thou  not  what  these  are  doing. 

In  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusa- 
lem ? 

The  sons  gather  wood. 

And  the  fathers  kindle  the  fire. 

And  the  women  knead  the  dough. 

To  make  cakes  for  the  regency  of  the  heavens, 
[queen  of  heaven,  Engl,  tr.] 

And  to  pour  out  libations  to  strange  gods. 

This  is  Blayney's  translation  ;  who  also  reads  chap, 
xliv.  15,  seq.  in  the  following  manner  :  "  Then  all  the 
men,  who  knew  that  their  wives  had  burned  incense 
unto  strange  gods,  and  all  the  women  who  stood  by, 
a  great  company,  even  all  the  people  that  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  in  Pathros,  answered  Jeremiah, 
Baying,  As  for  the  word  which  thou  hast  spoken  to 
us  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  we  will  not  hearken  unto 
thee.  But  we  will  surely  perform  what  is  gone  forth 
out  of  our  mouth,  in  burning  incense  to  the  regency 
of  the  heavens,  [queen  of  heaven,]  and  pouring  out 
hbations  thereunto ;  like  as  we  did,  we,  and  our 
fathers,  our  kings  and  our  princes,  in  the  cities  of 
Judah,  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  when  we  had 
plenty  of  bread  and  were  prosperous,  and  saw  no 
adversity.  But  from  the  time  we  left  oflf  to  burn  in- 
cense to  the  regency  of  the  heavens,  and  to  pour  out 
libations  thereunto,  we  have  been  in  want  of  every 
thing,  and  have  been  consumed  by  the  sword  and  by 
famine  :  and  when  we  burned  incense  to  the  regency 
of  heaven,  pouring  out  also  libations  thereunto,  did 
we,  exclusively  of  our  men,  make  cakes  for  it,  wor- 
ehipping  it,  and  pouring  out  libations  thereunto  ?" 

From  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  idola- 
trous rite  hero  described,  this  passage  preients  many 


difficulties.  But,  before  we  proceed  further,  it  should 
be  observed,  that  our  English  margin,  adopting  the 
reading  of  the  Complutensian,  (vii.  18.)  renders,  the 
frame  or  workmanship  of  heaven  :  the  LXX  render 
T»i  oTQaTia,  the  host  of  heaven  ;  but,  in  chap.  xhv.  17 — 
19,  they  render  rT]  (iaoiXiaarirov  ofqavov,  tht  queen  of 
heaven.  [Eng.  marg. /ram«  or  workmanship,  m  verse 
17 ;  queen,  in  verses  18,  19,  according  to  the  Com- 
plutensian ;  which  strangely  varies  the  reading  w 
these  verses,  though  intending  the  same  power.] 
These  variations  are  sufficient  proofs  of  confution 
and  that  arising  from  a  cause  of  no  modern  date 
But  by  the  help  of  the  second  extract  from  the 
Des^tir  above,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  explain 
this.  We  there  read  that  the  planets,  in  succession, 
obtain  first  as  associates,  afterwards  as  principals,  the 
office  of  king,  each  for  a  thousand  years ;  and  that 
the  series  ends  with  the  moon.  It  is  evident  that 
wliPii  a  feminine  planet  is  king,  whether  as  associate 
or  <is  principb  she  would  be  called  queen.  Now  the 
moon  is  not  feij  inine  ;  but  is  addressed  as  "  Lord  of 
moistures" — and  is,  in  many  languages,  as  well  as  in 
these  ancient  Persian  prayers,  of  the  masculine  gender. 
It  follows  that  Venus  is  the  only  planet  which  can  be, 
properly  speaking,  queen  of  heaven ;  and  during  her 
millennium  she  would  be  the  counterpart  of  all  the 
characters  described  in  this  passage  ; — a  female  regent^ 
enjoying  dominion,  rule,  or  superiority ;  a  delegated 
agent ;  especially,  in  association  with  a  slow-moving 
star  ;  and,  in  such  association,  not  only  one  of  the  host 
of  heaven,  herself,  but  also,  and  especially,  by  her  con- 
nection with  her  principal,  according  to  the  frame, 
workmanship,  or  organization  of  the  celestial  orbs  in 
their  courses  and  mutual  relations. 

We  see  now  the  reason  why  the  women  were  prin- 
cipals in  the  idolatry  so  severely  reproved  by  Jere- 
miah ;  they  worshipped  the  female  regent  in  her 
grosser  character  of  Venus  Genetrix  ;  and  are,  there- 
fore, threatened,  in  opposition  to  her  character,  with 
the  very  annihilation  of  their  desires :  "  I  will  pour 
out  my  fury  upon  man  and  upon  beast,  and  upon  the 
trees  of  the  field,  and  upon  the  fruits  of  the  ground : 
in  short,  on  all  the  powers  of  increase,  animal  and 
vegetable." 

The  prophet,  in  continuation,  charges  all  the  peo- 
ple as  parties  to  the  idolatry  practised  in  their  country : 

At  that  time,  saith  Jehovah,  shall  they  cast  forth 
The  bones  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  the  bones  of 

the  princes, 
And  the  bones  of  the  priests,  and  the  bones  of  the 

prophets. 
And  the  bones  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  out  of 

their  graves ; 
And' they  shall  spread  them  before  the  sun  and  the 

moon. 
And  all  the  host  of  heaven,  which  they  have  loved. 
And  which  they  have  served,  and  afler  which  they 

have  gone. 
And  which  they  hav^  served,  and  to  which  they 

have  bowed  down,  &c. 

Here  we  have  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  host  of 
heaven — the  stars,  generally  ;  *iut  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  5. 
we  have  a  more  particular  enumeration — "They 
burned  incense  to  Baal,  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  moon, 
and  to  the  planets,  and  to  all  the  host  of  heaven.** 
Here  Baal  is  distinguished  from  the  sun,  (see  Baal, 
p.  121.)  and  the  planets  are  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  fixed  stars,  though  usually  reckoned  among  the 
host  of  heaven.     As  this  text  is  the  only  one  that 
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separates  the  planets  from  the  host  of  heaven,  it 
deserves  particular  notice ;  and  the  rather,  as  com- 
mentators incline  to  consider  Mazaloth^  the  word 
here,  as  being  the  same  witli  Mazaroth  in  Job  xxxviii. 
81.  Now  Mazaroth^  in  Job,  they  interpret  the  zodiac, 
on  the  authority  of  Chrysostom;  but,  supposingthe 
words  to  be  distinct,  as  they  stand  in  our  Hebrew 
Bibles,  the  English  rendering  of  "the  planets,"  may 
besupported;asthisc'assofheavenlybodiesisexact- 
ly  what  is  wanted  in  the  order  of  the  words;  thatis, 
according  to  the  ancient  Persian  system,  the  swiftly- 
movingstars,  distinct  from  the  slowly-moving  stars. 

It  is  remarka.ue  that  Manasseh,  a  tyrant  who  del- 
jged  Jerusalem  with  innocent  blood,  is  said  (2  Kings, 
xxi.  9.)  to  have  ^^  seduced  Israel  to  do  more  evil  than 
did  the  nations  which  the  Lord  destroyed  before  the 
children  of  Israel;"  whereas,  Moses  cautions  the 
people — "  Lest  thou  lift  up  thine  eyes  unto  heaven, 
and  when  thou  seest  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the 
gtars,  all  the  host  of  heaven,  thou  shor  Jest  be  driven 
to  vyorship  them." — It  might  be  t'  ought  that  the 
terms  should  change  places:  it  was  not,  however, 
because  Sabiism,  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  host, 
was  the  only  kind  of  idolatry  known  to  th#  Hebrew 
legislator,  that  he  laid  such  a  stress  on  this ;  for  the 
connection  of  the  passage  shows  that  he  equally 
warned  his  charge  against  corrupting  themselves  by 
making  a  graven  image,  the  simiUtude  of  any  figure, 
the  likeness  of  male  or  female,  [of  mankind,]  the  like- 
ness of  any  beast  that  is  on  the  earth,  the  likeness  of 
any  winged  fowl  that  flieth  in  the  air,  the  likeness  of 
any  thing  that  creepeth  on  the  ground,  the  likeness 
of  any  fish  thr^t  is  in  the  waters  beneath  the  earth. 
We  infer,  that  images  of  all  these  were  common 
accessories  to  idolatry  so  early  as  the  days  of  Moses. 

When  the  imagination  had  discovered  intelligences, 
and  consequently  deities,  in  the  celestial  bodies,  the 
way  was  opened  for  peopling  the  earth  also  with  in- 
ferior deities ;  and  for  believing  the  descent  of  the 
■uperior,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  conduct  and 
affairs  of  mortals.  The  inferior  deities  are  thus  an- 
nounced : — "  Below  the  sphere  of  the  moon  was 
made  the  place  of  the  elements.  Over  the  fire,  the  air, 
the  water,  and  the  earth,  were  placed  four  angels — 
Anirab,  and  Hirab,  and  Senurab,  and  Zehirab.  .  .  . 
Whatever  things  are  compounded  of  the  elements 
are  either  impermanent  or  permanent.  The  imper- 
manent are  fog,  and  snow,  and  rain,  and  thunder,  and 
cloud,  and  lightning,  and  such  like.  Over  each  of 
these  there  is  a  guardian  angel.  The  guardians  of 
the  fog,  and  snow,  and  rain,  and  thunder,  and  clouds, 
and  lightning,  are  Milram,  Silram,  Nilram,  Mehtas, 
Betam,  and  Nisham,  and  so  of  others."  The  scheme 
of  idolatry  is  now  complete;  the  man  who  wished 
for  rain  implored  it  from  the  guardian  angel  of 
the  rain ;  and  to  that  guardian  angel,  or  his  prin- 
cipal, he  attributed  the  fertility  of  his  fields,  in 
consequence  of  the  heaven-descended  showers. 
True  it  is,  that  Jehovah  claims  to  himself,  in  numer- 
ous places  in  Scripture,  the  power  of  giving  or  of 
withholding  rain ;  and  the  prophet  asks,  (Jer.  xiv. 
22.)  "  Are  there  any  among  the  vanities  of  the  Gen- 
tiles which  can  cause  rain  ?  Or  can  the  heavens 
(the  heavenly  powers)  give  showers  ?  Art  not  thou 
He,  (the  giver  of  rain,)  O  Lord  our  God  ?  Therefore 
we  will  wait  upon  thee ;  for  thou  hast  made  all  these 
things."  Exactly  analogous  are  the  remonstrances 
©f  the  apostles :  (Acts  xiv.  17.)--"  Turn  from  these 
ranities  unto  the  living  God,  which  made  heaven  and 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  therein  : — 
who  hath  not  left  himself  without  witness,  in  that  he 


did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful 
seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness." 
But  this  history  assists  the  progress  of  our  argument 
for,  say  the  Lycaonians,  "  The  gods  are  come  down 
to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men;" — a  current  notion 
among  the  heathen  ;  and  it  was  no  more  than  natural, 
and  just,  that  the  superior  deities  should  inspect  the 
conduct  of  the  inferior,  as  well  in  person,  as  by  their 
agents ;  (so  Satan  roamed  over  the  earth,  to  make  his 
observations,  and  report ;) — nor  less  should  they  ex- 
amine the  maxims  of  men ;  and  punish  transgressors, 
or  reward  the  obedient,  in  modes  beyond  the  scrutiny 
of  common  observation.  The  poets  of  Greece  and 
Italy  furnish  abundant  proofs  of  this.  But  these 
were  incidental  and  uncertain  visits ;  there  were 
others  which,  by  their  regular  returns,  or  by  their 
uninterrupted  permanency,  announced  the  constant 
interposition  of  the  supposed  deity  who  presided  over 
that  meteor,  or  that  phenomenon  ;  insomuch,  that 
while,  on  some  occasions,  the  heathen  insisted  that 
"  Jupiter  is  whatever  exists,  whatever  you  see,"  on 
others  he  was  merely  the  god  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
directed  the  operations  of  the  rain,  the  snow,  &c.  as 
supplicated  by  the  earth.  Egypt  only  was  an  excep- 
tion ;  and  the  exception  confirmed  the  rule : 

Te  propter  nullos  tellus  tua  postulat  imbres, 
Arida  nee  pluvio  supplicat  herha  Jovi. 

Tibull.  lib.  i.  Eleg.  7. 

Among  the  most  determinate  and  obvious  gifls  of 
the  gods,  rivers  held  a  distinguished  place;  in  fact, 
not  a  few  of  them  were  considered  as  gods  them- 
selves, and  this  probably  arose,  not  merely  from  a 
sense  of  the  benefits  they  confer  on  a  country,  but 
also  from  appearances  somewhat  striking  and  pecu- 
liar in  their  sources.  All  who  have  read  Homer — 
and  who  has  not  read  Homer  ? — know  that  the  river 
Scamander  was  esteemed  a  deity,  and  venerated  as 
divine.  Herodotus  says  of  the  Persians,  that  they 
held  rivers  in  especial  veneration,  that  they  worship- 
ped them,  and  oflTered  sacrifices  to  them ;  nor  would 
they  suflTer  any  thing  to  be  thrown  into  them,  that- 
could  possibly  pollute  their  waters.  The  same  notion 
obtained  among  the  Medes,  the  Parthians,  and  the 
Sarmatians.  The  Nile  was  certainly  consecrated  in 
Egypt,  was  called  Father  and  Saviour  ;  (or  protector  ;) 
was  esteemed  their  prime  national  deity,  and  was 
worshipped  accordingly.  They  supjjosefl  it  gave 
birth  to  all  their  deities  who  were  born,  they  said,  on 
its  banks.  That  the  Nile  concealed  its  head,  was 
proverbial ;  and  something  of  the  same  kind  was,  it 
is  credible,  believed  of  the  other  divine  streams. 

All  know  that  Ida  was  the  seat  of  the  immortal 
gods,  of  which  Jove  was  the  sovereign.  But  why, 
and  how,  was  the  Scamander  said  to  flow  from  him, 
to  be  his  offspring,  &c.  ?  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  has  set 
this  in  a 'Striking  hght.  (Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  142.)  On 
ascending  Gargarus,  the  chief  summit  of  Ida,  he  says, 
"  Our  ascent,  as  we  drew  near  the  source  of  the  river, 
became  steep  and  stony.  Lofty  summits  towered 
above  us,  in  the  greatest  style  of  Alpine  grandeur ; 
the  torrent,  in  its  rugged  bed  below,  all  the  while 
foaming  on  our  lefl.  Presently,  we  entered  one  of 
the  sublimest  natural  amphitheatres  the  eye  ever  be- 
held ;  and  here  the  guides  desired  us  to  alight.  The 
noise  of  waters  silenced  every  other  sound.  Huge, 
craggy  rocks  rose  perpendicularly  to  an  immense 
height ;  whose  sides  and  fissures,  to  the  very  clouds, 
concealing  their  tops,  were  covered  with  pines. 
growing  in  every  possible  direct' on.  among  a  varies 
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ff  evergreen  shrubs,  wild  sage,  hanging  ivy,  moss, 
and  creeping  herbage.  Enormous  plane-trees  waved 
their  vast  branches  above  the  torrent.  As  we  ap- 
proached its  deep  gulf,  we  beheld  several  cascades, 
ail  of  foam,  pouring  impetuously  from  chasms  in  the 
naked  ftt'^e  of  a  perpendicular  rock.  It  is  said  the 
same  magnihcent  cataract  contiinies  during  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  wholly  unaffected  by  the  casualties 
of  rain  or  melting  snow.  That  a  river  so  ennobled 
jby  ancient  history  should  at  the  same  time  prove 
equally  eminent  in  circumstances  of  natural  dignity, 
is  a  fact  worthy  of  being  related  ...  it  bursts  at 
once  from  the  dark  womb  of  its  parent,  in  all  the 
greatness  of  the  divine  origin  assigned  to  it  by  Ho- 
mer : — where  the  voice  of  nature  speaks  in  her  most 
awful  tone ;  where,  amidst  roaring  waters,  waving 
forests,  and  broken  precipices,  the  mind  of  man  be- 
comes impressed,  as  by  the  influence  of  a  present 
Deity.  I  climbed  the  rocks  with  my  companions,  to 
examine  more  closely  the  nature  of  the  chasms 
whence  the  torrent  issues.  Having  reached  these, 
we  found,  in  their  front,  a  beautiful  natural  basin, 
six  or  eight  feet  deep,  serving  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
water  in  the  first  moments  of  its  emission.  It  was  so 
clear,  tiiat  the  minutest  object  might  be  discerned  at 
the  bottom.  The  copious  overflowing  of  this  reser- 
voir causes  the  ap}>earance,  to  a  spectator  below,  of 
different  cascades  falling  to  the  depth  of  about  forty 
feet :  but  there  is  only  one  source.  Behind  are  the 
chasms  whence  the  water  issues.  We  entered 
one  of  these,  and  passed  into  a  cavern.  Here  the 
water  appeared,  rushing  with  great  force  beneath  the 
rock,  towards  the  basin  on  the  outside.  It  was  the 
coldest  spring  we  had  found  in  the  country.  .  .  .  The 
whole  rock  about  the  source  is  covered  with  moss. 
Close  to  the  basin  grew  hazel  and  plane-trees  ;  above 
were  oaks  and  pines  ;  all  beyond  was  a  naked  and 
fearful  preci])ice."  Such  is  the  source  of  the  river, 
the  offspring  of  Jove.  On  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain whence  it  flows,  the  deities  of  classic  antiquity 
held  their  court,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  Venus,  Mer- 
cury, Diana,  &c.  who  were,  in  short,  the  celestial  in- 
telligences of  the  planets  transferred  to  earth. 

The  deities  of  Greece  were  not  originally  Greek  ; 
neither  were  they,  strictly  speaking,  Egyptian  ;  bjut 
India  was  their  primary  station  ; — not  the  provinces 
now  called  Bengal,  but  those  more  to  the  north, 
where  rises  the  long  chain  of  mount  Himalaya,  in  all 
the  pride  of  eternal  snows,  and  endless  peaks  of  ice. 
Surrounded  by  these  mountains,  the  highest  in  the 
world,  is  the  famous  lake  Mansarowara,  whose  ca- 
pacious waters  are  deemed  sacred  by  all  the  Brah- 
minical  tribes  and  their  followers.  Here  also  rise  the 
most  famous  rivers ;  the  Bramahputra  ;  ("  son  of 
Brahma,"  the  deity  ;)  the  Ganges,  (Ganga,  feminine  ;) 
who  sj>rung  from  the  head  of  the  Indian  Jove  ;  the 
Indus,  or  Nilab,  with  its  contributing  streams ;  and 
ine  Gihoon,  which  runs  northerly,  a  direction  con- 
trary from  the  former.  As  we  are  not  able  to  offer 
so  particular  an  account  of  the  sources  of  these  rivers 
as  Dr.  Clarke  has  furnished  of  the  sources  of  the 
river  Scamander,  we  must  entreat  the  reader  to  bear 
m  mind  the  identity  of  the  Grecian  deities  with  those 
of  the  original  India,  and  to  expect  to  meet  them 
again,  in  exactly  the  same  situation,  at  the  summit  of 
A  mountain,  at  the  source  of  a  stream,  rendered  sa- 
cred by  their  presence,  and  doubly  sacred  as  being 
their  offsy)ring — Change  of  name  effects  no  change 
of  characier. 

A  Plate  of  the  Origin  of  the  River  Ganges  in  the 
hrger  edition  of  Calmet,  (No.  LXXVI.)  shows  these 
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ideas  in  the  form  of  an  allegory,  at  once  mvthological 
and  geographical ;  the  principal  deities  of  India  are 
represented  on  the  summits  of  the  Snowy  mountains^ 
giving  birth  to  the  Ganges ;  which,  from  those  moun- 
tains, fills  from  precipice  to  precipice,  till  it  reaches 
the  entrance  into  the  lower  provinces,  which  it  an- 
nually overflows.  The  river  is  seen  to  issue  from 
the  foot  of  Vishnu,  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  su- 
preme, who  here  assumes  a  female  form.  Behind 
her  sits  Nared,  (Mercury,)  playing  on  the  hina,  a 
nmsical  instrument,  analogous  to  the  lyre  of  Mercu- 
ry ;  and  before  her  dances  Bhavani,  (Venus,)  ani- 
mated no  doubt  by  Nared's  celestial  melody  ;  ne«up< 
Bhavani  stands  Brahma,  (Jupiter,)  who  sanctions  the 
joyful  occurrence  by  his  presence.  Adjacent  are  the 
temples  of  Scheu  Log;  that  is,  of  Siva,  (the  changer 
of  forms,)  of  Parvati,  (Cybele,)  the  "  general  mother ;" 
and  in  the  sanctuary  adjoining  is  Ganesa,  with  the 
head  of  an  elephant.  Attached  is  a  dwelling  of  Chi- 
ven,  and  of  the  Bramins  engaged  in  his  service. 
Another  temple  marked  Beschan  Log,  "  the  residence 
of  Vishnu,"  is  iidiabited  by  the  Bramins  attached  to 
his  worship.  Here  are  worshipped  Lachmi,  wife  of 
Vishnu,  the  goddess  of  riches.  A  third  structure, 
Brem  Log,  "  the  residence  of  Brahma,"  was  no  doubt 
the  dwelling  of  Brahma,  and  of  the  Bramins  attached 
to  him.  It  is  said  that  this  temple  no  longer  exists ; 
which,  if  true,  seems  to  prove  that  the  original  draw- 
ing of  it  was  composed  while  it  was  standing;  which 
is  allowing  it  considerable  antiquity.  Gaitris  and 
Sarsatis  appear  in  the  chapelof  this  convent;  the 
last  is  the  wife  of  Brahma,  and  the  goddess  of  the 
sciences,  Minerva.  Sanoc  Sanandam,  the  eldest  of 
her  sons,  is  here  in  the  chapel  dedicated  to  his  family 
The  stream  that  issues  from  the  foot  of  the  goddess 
dashes  on  the  head  of  a  deity,  sitting  at  some  distance 
below,  on  a  great  rock  ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  its 
course  it  is  visited  by  Brahma,  who  receives  part  of 
the  water  into  a  patera  or  vase,  as  if  he  intended  to 
drink  of  it ;  and  by  this  he  confers  additional  sanctity 
on  the  stream.  From  the  head  of  the  deity,  the 
water  rebounds  into  another  direction,  and  falls  in  a 
cascade,  or  cataract,  forming  a  mass  of  spray,  where 
it  is  received  by  seven  men,  the  Richis,  peculiarly 
holy  persons,  or  devotees  ;  and  it  seems  that  baptism, 
by  being  wetted  with  the  falling  spray  of  this  cataract, 
is  esteemed  a  very  happy  and  sacred  ablution  ;  and 
is  a  kind  of  baptism  very  ancient  among  the  Hindoos, 
and  others.  These  seven  Richis  are  said  to  come 
every  seventh  day  of  the  week,  to  receive  this  falling 
shower  on  their  heads.  From  this  cataract  the  river 
proceeds  to  another  rock,  signified  by  the  head  of  a 
cow,  and  known  under  the  name  of  "  the  Cow's 
Mouth  ;"  through  this  rock  it  passes,  and  is  received 
into  an  octagon  basin,  ap})arently  formed  by  art; 
leaving  which,  it  continues  its  course  to  another  fall, 
n«ar  the  city  ofHordear,  or  Hard  war,  (Herid  war,) 
where  it  enters  the  fertile  provinces  of  India. 

The  image  of  a  female  form,  as  giving  birth  to  a 
river,  appears,  with  some  variation,  on  medals  of  An- 
tioch,  of  Carrhse,  of  Damascus,  of  Ptolemais,  of  Rhe- 
sen,  of  Singara,  of  Shinar,  of  Tartus  ;  and  in  fact,  on 
coins  of  very  many  other  cities; — cities  of  the  great- 
est antiquity,  situated  in  the  midst  of  deserts,  and 
wanting  water  themselves;  cities  very  distant  from 
each  other,  and  by  no  means  likely  to  appropriate 
each  other's  device.  The  inference  is  conclusive, 
therefore,  of  a  common  and  early  origin  of  this  type; 
and  that  origin  could  be  no  other  than  the  country 
wh(;nce  all  these  people  drew  their  own  origin  ;  oi, 
derived  from  locaJities,  the  memory  of  which  thej 
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all  desired  to  preserve  ;  as  in  their  religious  rites,  so 
also  on  their  public  tokens.  But  if  it  be  granted  that 
these  people  commemorated  the  country  of  their 
common  and  early  origin,  and  that  origin  was  at,  or 
near,  the  sources  of  the  Ganges,  it  will  lead  to  a  con- 
clusion confirmatory  of  the  opinion  for  a  very  eastern 
position  of  Paradise,  &c.  (See  Eden^  (The  resem- 
blance between  the  Hindoo  and  the  Egyptian  deities 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader.  See  Asiatic 
Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  242.) 

With  these  tokens  we  should  also  connect  the  tra- 
ditionary accounts,  which  long  continued  among  the 
leathen,  of  that  most  memorable  catastrophe,  the 
ieluge.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  what  many 
memorials  of  that  event  were  popular,  and  even  were 
venerate<l,  throughout  Asia ;  and  with  little  risk  we 
may  affirm,  that  the  country  in  which  the  second 
gi*eat  father  of  mankind  resided,  gave  occasion  to 
various  emblems,  and  to  figures  as  well  compound  as 
simple,  which  entered  deeply  and  extensively  into 
the  rituals  and  the  mysteries  of  those  tribes  of  his 
descendants  which  formed  colonies  and  obtained  set- 
tlements in  distant  parts.     See  Deluge. 

It  is  })roper  to  mention  a  reaction,  to  which  some 
of  the  principles  now  adduced  have  given  occasion  ; 
it  is  that  of  ])lacing  in  the  heavens,  in  the  form  of 
constellations,  memorials  of  those  transactions  which 
so  greatly  interested  mankind.  The  constellation  of 
the  ship,  [Argo,]  of  the  raven,  of  the  dove,  of  the  al- 
tar, of  the  victim,  and  the  sacrificer,  bear  no  incom- 
petent witness  to  the  history  of  the  deluge.  Orion 
has  been  thought  to  be  Noah  ;  and  the  asterism  of  the 
river,  as  Ptolemy  calls  it,  the  head  of  which  river 
commences  at  the  foot  of  Orion,  will  be  easily  un- 
derstood by  the  reader  of  the  preceding  pages.  As 
we  are  not  aware  of  any  allusion  to  this  reaction  in 
Scripture,  it  may  be  passed  over  with  this  slight  no- 
tice. But  the  subject  may  bear  a  few  general  re- 
marks. The  first  remark  is,  that  since  idolatry  had 
several  sources,  and  more  than  one  origin,  it  is  not  cor- 
rect to  refer  all  the  idols  of  the  Gentiles,  without  ex- 
ception, to  a  single  source.  When  Macrobius  affirms, 
that  all  deities  run  ultimately  into  the  sun,  he  is  cer- 
tainly mistaken  ;  nor  is  Bryant  less  mistaken,  when 
he  refers  all  deities  to  persons  and  events  connected 
with  the  deluge.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  many 
deities  coalesce  in  the  sun,  and  that  many  memorials 
of  the  deluge  became,  eventually,  objects  of  venera- 
tion, and  gradually  of  worship.  Nor  must  we  forget 
that  the  intelligences,  or  guardians  of  the  elements, 
&.C.  were  multiplied,  till  every  hill,  and  dale,  and 
tree,  and  grotto,  had  its  titulary  protector  or  protect- 
ress. That  the  Magian  notion  of  guardians  over  the 
elements  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Persia,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  opinions  of  the  Egyptians,  who,  says 
Porphyry,  commenced  the  worship  of  Serapis  hyjire 
and  water.  Diodorus  says,  "  The  Egyptians  esteemed 
fire,  which  they  called  Hephaistus,  to  be  a  great  god." 
— They  even  thought  it  to  be  a  living  animal,  en- 
dowed with  a  soul,  according  to  Herodotus,  (lib.  iii. 
cap.  16.)  And  this  might  be  independent  of  ref- 
erence to  the  sun.  Moreover,  every  traveller  into 
Greece  and  Italy  knows  abundance  of  caves,  and 
forests,  and  rills,  which  formerly  were  haunts  of 
dryads  and  nymphs. 

A  second  remark  is,  that  it  is  desirable,  in  reading 
Scripture,  and  other  historical  writings,  to  distinguish 
the  species  of  idolatry  alluded  to,  where  it  is  possible. 
For  instance,  the  teraphim  of  Laban  may  be  the 
earhest  idols  mentioned ;  yet,  whether  they  were 
eommemorative  cf  the  deluije,  or  of  Noah,  the  prin- 


cipal personage  of  the  deluge,  may  be  questionea 
The  time  seems  to  be  too  early  ;  and,  probably,  there 
would  be  a  feeling  of  opposition  in  the  families  de- 
scended from  Shem,  to  all  the  proceedings  at  Babel, 
where,  certainly,  idolatry  of  the  commemorative  kind 
was  patronized.  The  teraphim  were,  doubtless, 
guardians :  and  Laban  supposed  that  with  them  was 
connected  the  prosperity  of  his  residence  and  his 
family. 

The  prophets  allude  to  many  idols  which  do  not 
occur  in  the  historical  books  of  Scripture  ;  and  to 
several  among  other  nations  than  their  own.  It  is 
well  to  be  able  to  distinguish  these,  because,  for  want 
of  such  distinction,  the  threatenings  directed  against 
them  are  unintelligible  ;  or,  at  least,  their  forcible  im- 
port remains  undiscerned. 

The  apostles  and  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
had  the  same  deities  to  contend  against ;  but  under 
another  form,  and  presented  under  the  more  elegant 
fashion  of  Grecian  skill.  Hence  the  originals  were 
forgotten;  Vishnu  and  Bhavani,  Nared  and  Seres- 
watti,  gave  place  to  Jupiter,  to  Venus,  to  Mercury,  to 
Ceres  ;  and  the  deities  best  known,  held  their  court 
on  mount  Ida,  not  on  mount  Meru,  at  the  head  of  the 
Scamander,  not  of  the  Ganges.  Still,  their  attendant 
emblems  continued  much  the  same  ;  the  same  ani- 
mals marked  their  shrines  ;  and  these  gave  occasion 
to  a  worship  addressed  to  brutes,  to  plants,  to  insects 
— to  every  kind  of  absurdity,  at  which  the  mind  re- 
volted while  it  complied.  We  have,  however,  the 
consolation  of  knowing,  that  as  the  western  idols 
disappeared  oefore  the  light  of  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel, so  the  eastern  idols,  though  the  parents  of  the 
other,  will  m  time  be  expelled  from  their  station;  and 
their  influence,  their  dominion,  and  their  destructive 
powers,  will  become  matters  of  history  and  of  won- 
der to  succeeding  generations. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  has  clearly  predicted  this,  in  his 
threatening  against  pride  and  idolatry  :  (ch.  ii.  20.) 

Enter  into  the  rock,  and  hide  thee  in  the  dust. 
For  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  the  glory  of  his  majesty. 

For  the  day  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  upon  all  that  if 
proud  and  lofty. 


And  the  idols  he  shall  utterly  abolish. 
And  they  shall  go  into  the  caverns. 
And  into  hollow  places  of  the  dust. 
In  that  very  day  the  chief  shall  cast 
His  idols  of  silver,  and  his  idols  of  gold. 
Which  they  had  made  for  him  to  worship. 
To  the  moles  and  to  the  bats, 
To  go  into  the  clefts  of  rocks. 
And  into  the  cavities  of  the  rugged  rocks ; 
For  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  glory  of  his  majes 
ty,  &c. 

Bishop  Lowth  says,  on  this  passage,  "They  shall 
carry  their  idols  with  them  into  the  dark  caverns,  old 
ruins,  or  desolate  places,  to  which  they  shall  flee  for 
refiige  ;  and  so  shall  give  them  up,  and  rehnquish 
them  to  the  filthy  animals  that  fi-equent  such  places, 
and  have  taken  possession  of  them  as  their  propei 
habitation."  There  is,  however,  a  confusion  of  ideas 
in  this  note  of  the  learned  author  ;  because,  (1.)  those 
who  fled,  did  not  flee  to  old  ruins,  to  places  already 
ruined,  already  desolated,  but  to  rocks;  (2.)  theii 
"  carrying  their  idols  with  them,"  in  order  to  leavt 
them  behind  when  they  came  out  again — "rehn- 
(piished  them  to  the  filthy  animals"— seems  directl) 
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contrary  to  the  prophet's  meaning ;  which  implies  a 
jetting  rid  of  these  idols  as  fiisi  as  possible — instant^- 
leously:  neither  is  it  very  natural,  after  their  fright  is 
)ver,  to  leave  their  deities  behind  thetn.  8cheiichzer 
las  approached  much  nearer,  probably,  to  the  im- 
port of  the  passage  ;  and,  indeed,  has  given  it  fairly, 
hough  without  perceiving  it : — "  In  that  day  men 
hall  cast  down  (the  idols)  from  the  top  of  the  altar  to 
he  bottom  of  it ;  and  to  avoid  all  occasion  of  defile- 

ent  and  superstition,  shall  hide  them  in  dark  places, 
,nd  at  the  bottom  of  caverns." 

The  progress  of  error  is  generally  from  bad  to 
worse.  We  have  seen  idolatry  addressed  in  the  first 
nstance  to  the  celestial  luminaries  ;  next,  it  transfer- 
red the  intelligences  with  which  it  had  animated 
:hose  luminaries,  to  the  seats  of  their  conspicuous 
^fleets  on  earth,  and  invested  with  a  thousand  im- 
iginary  powers  the  guardians  which  it  a})pointed  over 
h('  permanent  and  non-permanent  meteoric  phe- 
Tomena  of  the  globe  we  inhabit,  and  the  atmosphere 
liat  surrounds  it.  We  are  now  about  to  notice  a 
iliird  step  in  this  descending  progress;  which  leads 
:o  consequences  and  practices  more  degrading  to  the 
human  mind,  more  fatal  to  human  life,  and  more 
ierrimental  to  morals,  than  either  of  those  which 
preceded  it.  And  yet,  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive 
af  notions  more  revolting  to  the  good  sense  and  feel- 
ings of  mankind,  than  those  which  attended  the  sec- 
ond general  declension,  at  which  we  have  hinted. 
What  could  be  more  base  than  the  deification  of  dis- 
eases, with  their  oflfensive  accompaniments,  "which 
flesh  is  heir  to  ?"  What  can  we  think  of  rational  be- 
ings, who  exalted  to  the  rank  of  divinities — Fever, 
Cough,  Fear,  Calumny,  En\^,  Impudence  ;  and  even 
the  excrementitious  discharges  of  the  body,  Cloacina, 
Crepitus,  and  Mepl^itis?  Our  contempt  for  the  sec- 
ond series  of  deities  strongly  prompts  us  to  wish,  in 
behalf  of  decorum,  and  the  honor  of  human  nature, 
that  mankind  had  stopped  at  the  first:  our  abhor- 
rence of  the  third  series  will  still  more  strongly  ex- 
cite our  regret  that  the  folly  of  idolatry  had  not  ter- 
minated with  the  second.  The  first  may  pass  almost 
for  innocence,  when  placed  in  comparison  with  the 
second  ;  the  second  may  pass  almost  with  indiflfer- 
ence,  when  placed  in  comparison  with  the  third. 

That  mankind  should  retain  a  respect  for  depart- 
ed worth,  should  tread  with  reverence  the  places 
formerly  inhabited  by  their  great  forefathers,  should 
venerate  such  memorials  of  them  as  bear  the  stamp 
of  antiquity  and  authenticity,  is  a  natural  sentiment, 
neither  despicable  nor  blamable.  Hence  the  value 
generally  set  on  portraits  and  other  recollections  of 
the  mighty  dead,  or  of  those  who  rendered  them- 
selves illustrious  by  the  benefits  they  conferred, 
whether  such  benefits  were  public  or  private,  na- 
tional or  individual,  intellectual  or  practical ;  whether 
they  improved  the  condition  of  man,  by  institutions 
of  the  legislator,  or  the  staiesman,or  by  teaching  the 
most  efl^ectual  processes  of  handicraft,  of  mechanics, 
of  agriculture,  or  of  domestic  establishment.  But  of 
all  persons  who  ever  breathed,  none  could  possibly 
be  so  singularly  distinguished  beyond  his  compeers 
as  the  patriarch  Noah.  His  history  was  a  tissue  of 
wonders  of  the  most  striking  kind  ;  and  his  suflfer- 
ings  and  deliverance  were  of  a  nature  to  make  an 
indelible  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  who  knew 
them,  of  all  who  were  interested  in  them.  Add  to 
tliis,  the  deference  and  obedience  due  to  parental  su- 
premacy ;-  ^nd  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
motives  of  unlimited  respect  to  the  great  second 
ftither  of  our  race  might  be  justified  on  some  of  the 


noblest  principles  of  humanity.  But  not  content 
with  this,  his  posterity,  profoundly  venerating  his 
piety,  doubted  not  of  his  reception  to  celestial  glory, 
nor  of  the  immortality  that  awaited  him,  when  he  ex- 
changed his  tabernacle  of  clay  for  a  spiritual  exist- 
ence, nor  of  his  power,  connected  with  that  spiritual 
existence,  nor  of  his  good  will  to  interpose  that 
power,  in  favor  of  those  whose  advantage  he  had 
promoted,  by  all  possible  means,  when  on  earth.  In 
short,  their  unbounded  aflfection,  their  sympathy, 
their  duty,  their  reverence,  were  not  satisfied  till  they 
had  raised  their  father  and  benefactor  to  the  rank  of 
a  deity ;  and  his  name  and  person,  and  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  person,  gradually  assumed  as  well 
the  form  as  the  fervency  of  the  most  direct,  and 
eventually  of  the  most  perverse,  idolatry.  The 
events  of  his  life  were  commemorated  by  images,  by 
symbols,  by  expressive  appellations  infinitely  varied, 
by  imitative  processions,  extensively  practised,  by 
w^hatever  art  could  devise,  or  ingenuity  could  exe- 
cute, or  language  could  express.  By  degrees,  the 
allusions,  the  processions,  the  symbols,  the  images, 
though  nothing  more  than  shadows,  were  contem- 
plated as  the  substance;  and  //ie?/ remained  long  after 
their  original  intention  had  been  buried  in  the  depths 
of  oblivion. 

Will  it  be  believed,  that  from  the  deification  of  the 
best  of  men  arose  the  custom  of  deifying  the  worst.'' 
that  the  apotheosis  of  eminent  personages,  who  had 
departed  this  life,  was  gradually  abused  and  debased, 
till  the  living  also  claimed  divinity  ;  and  to  gods  who 
were  yet  to  die,  were  erected  temples,  statues,  altars, 
and  were  consecrated  priests,  victims,  and  incense, 
with  all  the  pompous  paraphernalia  of  sacrifice  ?  To 
the  most  infamous  of  men,  to  murderers  of  fathers, 
and  murderers  of  mothers,  to  tyrants  who  shed  blood 
without  limitation,  and  without  remorse. — But  it  ig 
enough  thus  to  glance  at  the  magnitude  and  multi- 
plicity of  the  crimes  which  history  imputes  to  tlfbse 
who,  during  life,  were  adored  as  immortals ;  at  once 
the  terror,  the  contempt,  and  the  abhorrence  of  their 
votaries. 

The  notion  of  the  deities  of  heathenism  being  of 
no  sex,  or  of  either  sex,  at  pleasure,  is  so  imperfectly 
understood  among  us,  that  it  requires  a  few  words 
by  way  of  elucidation.  We  shall  instance  the  sun 
and  moon,  chiefly,  because  nothing  can  be  more  re- 
pugnant to  our  language,  our  established  customs^ 
and  our  feelings,  than  to  consider  the  sun  as  femi- 
nine, and  the  moon  as  masculine.  Milton,  who  i» 
good  English  authority,  speaks  of  the  sun  and  moon 
as 

Dispensing  male  and  female  light. 
Which  two  great  sexes  animate  the  world  : 

but  in  the  German  language,  the  moon  is  masculine, 
der  Mond,  and  the  sun  is  feminine,  die  Sonne.  An 
Arabian  poet  says  expressly. 

To  be  in  the  feminine  gender  is  no  disgrace  to  the  sun  ; 
Nor  to  be  of  the  masculine  gender  is  any  honor  to  the 
moon. 

In  India,  the  moon  is  masculine,  m  the  character 
of  th*>  god  Soma  ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
moon  is  king,  in  its  turn,  among  the  heavenly  bodies, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  as 
stated  in  the  Desatir.  We  must,  therefore,  fix  in  our 
minds  this  interconmiunity,  or  rather  ad  libitum  as- 
sumption of  gender,  among  the  pagan  immortals, 
before  we  can  justly  appreciate,  or  understand,  though 
imperfectly,  certain  passages  of  Scripture.  NorshouUV 
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•re  be  surprised  to  find  Moloch,  though  king,  as  a 
potentate,  and  though  bearded  as  a  male,  yet  merging 
mto  a  female,  possessing  female  properties,  with  tlie 
qualities  and  attributes  of  Venus  herself,  the  goddess 
of  love  and  beauty.  For  instance  ;  1  Kings  xi.  "  Sol- 
omon loved  many  strange  women  ....  who  turned 
away  his  heart  ...  he  went  after  Ashtoreth,  goddess 
of  the  Zidonians,  and  Milcom,  the  abomination  of  the 
Ammonites.  ...  He  built  a  high  place  for  Moloch,  the 
abomination  of  the  children  of  Ammon."  It  seems 
clear,  that  Moloch  is  the  same  as  Milcom,  bearing  the 
Bame  character ;  and  that  Milcom  is  a  goddess  of  the 
Ammonites,  no  less  than  Ashtoreth,  with  whom  she 
is  associated,  is  goddess  of  the  Zidonians.  By  female 
deities  the  heart  of  Solomon  was  turned  away.  [This, 
however,  is  no  where  said  ,  and  the  god  Moloch,  of 
which  Malcom  and  Milcom  are  only  different  names, 
is  always  masculine,  and  most  probably  represents 
the  planet  Saturn.     See  Moloch.     R. 

It  will  be  naturally  inferred,  from  what  has  been 
adduced,  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  depravities 
of  heathenism  is  known,  where  Christianity,  the 
greatest  blessing  ever  offered  to  suffering  humanity, 
has  prevailed.  Happily,  they  have  been  suppressed 
by  public  opinion,  as  well  as  by  public  law.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  better  informed  class 
of  iieathen,  alive  to  the  feehngs  of  natural  conscience, 
and  of  shame,  endeavored  ro  palliate  these  monsters 
of  immorality  under  the  pretext  of  their  being  sym- 
bolical stories,  "  cunningly  devised  fables,"  myihos  for 
the  initiated,  and  containing  wonderful  mysteries ! 
only  to  be  disclosed  under  the  seal  of  secrecy.  To 
what  subterfuges  will  not  the  perversity  of  the 
human  mind  have  recourse,  to  evade  the  clear  dic- 
tates of  unpolluted  nature ! 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  period  at  which  the 
worship  of  idols  was  introduced.  Some  of  the  rab- 
bins say,  that  the  descendants  of  Cain  had  introduced 
it'ftito  the  world  before  the  flood.  They  believe 
Enos  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  it ;  and  in  this 
sense  they  explain  Gen.  iv.  26,  which,  according  to 
the  Hebrew,  may  be  thus  interpreted — "Then  the 
name  of  the  Lord  was  profaned  ;"  i.e.  by  giving  it  to 
idols.  But  the  old  Greek  interpreters  and  Jerome 
understood  it  otherwise.  Still  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  idolatry  was  common  before  the  deluge ;  the 
inundation  of  wickedness  intimated  in  the  expression, 
"  All  flesh  had  corrupted  its  way,"  no  doubt  included 
inijiiety  of  worship,  as  well  as  the  infamous  irregu- 
larities of  incontinence  and  violence.  Josephus,  and 
many  of  the  fathers,  were  of  opinion  that  soon  after 
the  deluge,  idolatry  became  the  prevailing  religion  ; 
and  certainly  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  after  the 
time  of  Abraham,  we  see  only  a  false  worship.  The 
patriarch's  forefathers,  and  even  himself,  were  en- 
gaged in  it ;  as  is  evident  from  Josh.  xxiv.  2,  14. 

The  Hebrews  had  no  peculiar  form  of  idolatry ; 
they  imitated  the  superstitions  of  others,  but  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  inventors  of  any.  When  they 
were  in  Egypt,  they  worshipped  Egyptian  deities ; 
in  the  wilderness  they  worshipped  those  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  Egyptians,  Ammonites,  and  Moabites ;  in 
Judea  those  of  the  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  and  other 
people  around  them.  Rachel,  probably,  had  adored 
idols  at  her  father  Laban's,  since  she  carried  off  his 
teraphim.  Gen.  xxxi.  30.  Jacob,  after  his  return 
from  Mesopotamia,  required  his  people  to  reject  the 
ftrange  gods  from  among  them,  and  also  the  super- 
Ititious  pendants  worn  by  them  in  their  ears,  which 
he  hid  under  the  turpentine-tree  near  Sichem.  He 
preserved  his  family  m  the  worship  of  God  while  he 


lived  ;  but  after  his  death,  part  of  his  sons  worship- 
ped Egyptian  deities.     (See  Josh.  xxiv.  23.) 

Under  the  government  of  the  judges,  they  often 
fell  into  idolatry.  Gideon,  after  he  had  been  fiivored 
by  God  with  so  particular  a  deliverance,  made  an 
ephod,  which  ensnared  the  Israelites  in  unlawful 
worship,  Judg.  viii.  27.  Micah's  Teraphim  are  well 
known,  and  the  worship  of  them  continued  in  Israel 
till  the  dispersion  of  the  people,  Judg.  xvii.  5 ;  xviii. 
30,  31.  Previously  "  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  served  Baalim.  They 
forsook  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  ....  and 
followed  other  gods — of  the  gods  of  the  people  thai 
were  round  about  them ;  and  bowed  themselves  unto 
them:  .  .  .  and  they  forsook  the  Lord  and  served 
Baal  and  Ashtaroth,"  Judg.  ii.  11.  During  the  times 
of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David,  the  worship  of  God 
seems  to  have  been  preserved  pure  in  Israel.  There 
was  corruption  and  irregularity  of  manners,  but  little 
or  no  idolatry;  unless  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
names  given  to  some  of  Saul's  sons — Ish-l)aal,  or 
Ish-bosheth,  «fcc.  Solomon,  seduced  by  complaisance 
to  his  strange  wives,  caused  temples  to  be  erected  in 
honor  of  their  gods,  and  himself  impiously  offered 
incense  to  them,  1  Kings  xi.  5 — 7.  He  adored  Ash- 
taroth, goddess  of  the  Phcenicians,  Moloch,  god  of  the 
Ammonites,  and  Chemosh,  god  of  the  Moabites.  Je- 
roboam, who  succeeded  Solomon,  set  uj)  golden 
calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  and  made  Israel  to  siir. 
The  people,  no  longer  restrained  by  royal  authority, 
worshipped  not  only  these  golden  calves,  but  all 
the  deities  of  the  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Ammonites, 
and  Moabites.  Under  the  reign  of  Ahab,  idolatry 
reached  its  height.  The  impious  Jezebel  endeavored 
to  extinguish  the  worship  of  the  Lord,  by  persecuting 
his  prophets,  (who,  as  a  barrier,  still  retained  some 
of  the  people  in  the  true  religion,)  till  God,  incensed 
at  their  idolatry,  abandoned  Israel  to  the  kings  of 
Assyria  and  Chaldea,  who  transplanted  them  beyond 
the  Euphrates.  Judah  was  almost  equally  corrupt- 
ed. The  descriptions  given  by  the  prophets  of  their 
irregularities  and  idolatries,  their  abominations  and 
lasciviousness  on  the  high  places,  and  in  woods  con- 
secrated to  idols,  fill  us  with  dismay,  and  discover  the 
corru])tion  of  the  heart  of  man.  After  the  return 
from  Babylon,  we  do  not  find  the  Jews  any  more 
reproached  with  idolatry.  They  ex})ressed  much 
zeal  for  the  worship  of  God  ;  and  except  some  trans- 
gressors under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  (1  Mac.  i.  12, 
&-C.)  the  peo})le  kept  themselves  clear  from  this  sin. 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  prophetic  writings, 
having  a  reference  to  this  subject,  which  requires  a 
more  specific  consideration  than  it  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived— we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  it  incident- 
ally once  or  twice  already — we  mean  Amos  v.  25, 
26,  quoted  by  Stephen,  in  Acts  vii.  43.  The  follow- 
ing is  Doddridge's  note  on  the  latter  text: — "The 
learned  De  Dieu  has  a  most  curious  and  amusing,  but 
to  us  a  very  unsatisfactory,  note  on  this  verse.  He 
saw — and  we  wonder  so  many  great  conunentators 
should  not  have  seen — the  absurdity  of  imagining,  that 
Moses  would  have  suffered  idolatrous  processions  in 
the  wilderness.  Therefore  he  maintains  that  Amoi  i 
here  refers  to  a  mental  idolatry,  by  which,  consider- 
ing the  tabernacle  as  a  model  of  the  visible  heavens, 
(a  fancy,  to  be  sure,  as  old  as  Philo  and  Josephus,) 
they  referred  it,  and  the  worship  there  paid,  to  Mo- 
loch, so  as  to  make  it  in  their  hearts,  in  eftect,  his 
shrine ;  and  there,  also,  to  pay  homage  to  Saturn, 
whom  he  would  prove  to  be  the  same  withChiun,  or 
Remphan,  who  (as  this  critic  thinks)  might  be  called 
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star,  because 


neir  star,  oecause  some  later  rabbins  out  of  their 
Teat  regard  to  the  sabbath,  which  was  among  the 
leathen  Saturn's  day,  have  said  many  extravagant 
md  ridiculous  things  in  honor  of  that  planet.     Ca- 
jelhis  hints  at  this  inter|>retalion  too.     15ut  the  words 
)f  the  prophet,  and  of  Stephen,  so  plainly  exj)ress 
naking  of  images,  and  the  pomp  of  th(Mr  supersti- 
ious  processit)ns,  (see  Young  on  Idolatry,  vol.  i.  p. 
[28 — 131.)  that  we  think,  if  ertenud  idolatry  is  not 
•eferred  to  here,  it  will  be  difficult  to  prove  it  wjis 
jver  practised.     We  conclude,  therefore,  considering 
vhat  was  urged  in  the  beginning  of  this  note,  that 
jod   here  refers  to  the  idolatries,  to  which,  in  sue- 
'.ceding  ages,  they  were  gradually  given  up  ;  (after 
laving  begun  to  revolt  in  the  wilderness  by  the  sin 
)f  the  golden  calf;)  which  certainly  appears  (as  Gro- 
ins justly  observes)  from  its  being  assigned  as  the 
;ause  of  their  captivity  ;  which  it  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived the  sin  of  their  fathers  in  the  wilderness,  al- 
nost  seven    or  eight   hundred  yeai-s  before,  could 
jossibly  be,  though  in  conjunction  with  their  own 
Iviokedness,   in    following  ages,   God   might  (as  he 
;hreat(ined,  Exod.  xxxii.  34.)  remember  that.     Com- 
3are  2  Kings  xvii.  16 ;  xxi.  3 ;  xxiii.  5."     Such  are 
he  embarnissments  of  the  learned  ! — Feeling  these, 
VIr.  Taylor  has  submitted  for  consideration,  whether 
he  nature  and  design  of  the  sacred  tents  represented 
:n  some  ancient  medals,  may  not  contribute  toward 
ducidating  the  obscurity.     The  words  of  Amos,  he 
remarks,  may  bear  the  following  interpretation  (and 
the  quotation  in  the  Acts  may  be  rendered  to  the 
same   eifect):  "Bm<  you  set  up  the  succoth,  booths, 
tabernacles,  temporary  residences  of  your  king  [Mo- 
loch] ;  and  of  that  Chiun  you  set  up  your  images  ;  and 
the  star  of  your  divinities  which  ye  made,  formed,  in- 
stituted, to  yourselves.''''    (See  Chiun.)     Now,  if  we 
sup|)ose  that  these  succoth  (booths)  of  the  Israelites 
were  formed  for  the  like  purposes  as  those  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  and  like  them  might  have  been  en- 
titled to  the  honors  of  the  neokorate,  then  we  see 
how  easily  any  tents,  or  tabernacles,  might  be   con- 
verted into  such  receptacles  whether  in   the  camp, 
or  apart  from  it,  or  in  retirements  at  a  little  distance 
lup  the  country,  and  might  be  appropriated — conse- 
[crated  to  similar  purposes,  in  a  manner  more  or  less 
private.     As  these  tents  are  distinguished  by  a  pecu- 
liar kind   of  ornament,  or  fringe,  so  might  those  of 
their  })rofessed  votaries  be  ;  or  if  not, — yet  they  might 
equally  be  considered  as  sacred  to  the  impure  di- 
vinity, though  a})pearing  as  ordinary  tents,  and  under 
this  explanation,  the  notorious  publicity  of  the  taber- 
nacles, the  taking  up,  carrying  in  procession,  &c.  may 
be  dismissed  from  these  passages.     As  to  the  "  star," 
as  this  was  of  small  size,   it  might  easily  be  con- 
cealed, and    carried  about  the   person  ;  as  we   find 
practised  by   the   soldiers  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  (2 
Mac.  xii.  40.)  also  ear-rings,  or  other  ornaments,  thus 
marked,  might  be  worn  as  amulets,  and  carried  with 
superstitious  intentions,  as  those  of  Jacob's  family 
(Gen.  XXXV.  4.)  in  all  probability  were.    Nothing  was 
more  common  among  the  heathen  in  all  ages. 

Uut  a  difficulty  still  remains  ;  on  what  occasion 
had  the  Israelites  thus  transgressed,  by  setting  up 
tents  to  impure  deities  ?  (1.)  It  is  well  known,  that 
in  the  instance  of  the  golden  calf  "  the  people  ate 
and  drank,  and  rose  up  to  play,"  (Exod.  xxxii.  6 ;  1 
Cor.  X.  7.)  which  expression, /?ia3/,  is  understood  by 
many  commentators  in  a  f>rofligate  sense.  (2.)  By 
the  advice  of  Balaam  (Numb.  xxv.  1.)  Balak,  king 
of  Moab,  through  the  Midianite  women,  seduced  the 
[sraeliteti  to  commit  whoredom  with  the  daughters 


of  Moab ;  with  whom  they  had  contrai/*ed  acquaint- 
ance, by  a  long  stay  in  one  place ;  and  these  women 
"  called  the  people  away,  that  is,  from  the  camp  to 
their  own  privacies,  their  own  residences,  where 
they  ate  of  the  sacrifices;  were  pampered,  and 
bowed  down,  not  merely  to  their  seducers,  but  to 
their  idols.  In  short,  Israel  joined  himself  by  degrees 
to  the  obscene  Baal-peor:"  and  the  immorality  arose 
to  such  a  height,  that  one  of  the  princes  of  Israel 
brought  it  publicly  home  to  his  own  tent,  and  was 
severely  punished  for  his  open  wickedness.  Now, 
whether  on  this  occasion  the  Midianite  women  had 
tents  set  up,  at  home,  dedicated  to  the  voluptuous 
goddess ;  whether  they  so  consecrated  their  custom- 
ary dwelling-tents  for  a  time;  or  whether  the  Is- 
raelites themselves  consecrated  their  own,  or  sepa- 
rate tents,  it  will  be  admitted,  that  they  set  up,  insti- 
tuted, residences  for  criminal  i)urpose8,  where  they 
committed  fornication,  and  where  they  worshipped 
images,  stars,  &c.  if  they  did  nof  even  carry  them 
about  their  persons  ;  which  some  might  do,  as  gifts 
of  their  paramours,  or  tokens  of  identification  and 
cognizance  by  participants  in  the  same  practices. 
No  doubt,  there  were  various  degrees  of  guilt  among 
the  individuals  of  the  Israelitish  nation. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  clear,  (1.)  That  tents,  or  tem- 
porary residences,  were  erected  to  Venus ;  (2.)  That 
the  Israelites  sinned  by  fornication ;  (3.)  Baal-peor 
was  an  obscene  deity  ;  and  therefore  it  should  seem, 
that  we  risk  little  in  referring  these  tabernacles,  not 
so  much  to  public  processions,  and  carryings  about — 
as  to  a  vice  at  first  practised  privately,  afterwards 
spreading  generally  in  the  camp,  and  at  length  trans- 
acted so  publicly  as  to  require  an  equally  general  and 
public  punishment.  The  passage  in  Amos  might  be 
understood  to  this  eflTect :  "  I  hate  your  feast  days, 
&c.  because  you  do  not  keep  my  worship  and  ser- 
vice pure,  but,  together  with  sacred  solemnities,  yoi> 
practise  injustice  antl  iniquity  ;  just  as  your  fathers 
in  the  desert,  who  offisred  sacrifices,  &c.  to  me  very 
pompously  in  public,  but  they  did  not  serve  me  with 
integrity — simply,  me  only,  but,  together  with  their 
worship  of  me,  they  inconsistently,  and  at  length, 
notoriously,  worshij)])ed  also  iuq)ure  deities;  the 
same  tem})er  and  s])irit  is  in  you,  and  therefore  I 
will  punish  you,  by  banishment  from  your  cotmtry." 
The  quotation  in  the  Acts  coincides  with  this  in 
sense. 

As  the  maintenance  of  the  worship  of  the  only 
true  God  was  one  of  the  fundamental  objects  of  the 
Mosaic  })olity,  and  as  that  God  was  regarded  as  the 
king  of  the  Israelitish  nation  ;  so  we  find  idolatry, 
that  is,  the  worship  of  other  gods,  occupying,  in  the 
Mosaic  law,  the  first  place  in  the  list  of  crimes.  It 
was  indeed  a  crime,  not  merely  against  God,  but 
also  against  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  and 
thus  a  sort  of  high  treason.  Among  the  command- 
ments which  God  gave  to  the  people  of  Israel,  the 
first  was,  "  I  Jehovah  am  thy  God,  who  have  brought 
thee  out  of  Egypt,  the  prison  of  slaves ;  thou  shalt 
have  no  other  god  before  my  face,"  Exod.  xx.  2,  3. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  more  necessary,  that  we  under- 
stand the  true  nature  of  this  crime,  and  the  light  in 
which  it  is  viewed  in  the  Mosaic  law.  The  crime 
to  which  Moses  annexed  the  punishment  of  death, 
consisted  not  in  ideas  and  o[>inions,  but  in  the  overt 
act  of  worshi])ping  other  gods.  Though  a  man  be- 
lieved that  there  were  more  gods  than  one,  he  would 
not,  therefore,  by  the  Mosaic  statute,  have  become 
amenable  to  the  magistrate,  nor  would  an  inquisitiow 
have  taken  place. 
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We  must  be  rareful,  therefore,  to  distinguish 
between  two  crimes,  which,  by  the  idiom  of  our 
language,  are  sometimes  comprehended  under  the 
common  name  of  idolatry,  and  which,  even  when 
speaking  about  Israehtish  matters,  we  are  very  apt 
to  confound  together.  These  are — (L)  Tiie  crime 
of  wor8iii[)ping  other  gods  besides  the  only  true  God, 
to  whom  Moses  gave  the  name  of  Jehovah  ;  this 
was,  properly  speaking,  the  state  crime  already  de- 
scribed, and  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  of  all 
offences  against  sound  reason  and  common  sense. 
^2.)  The  crime  of  I'jn/x^e- worship,  which  is  not  always 
idolatry,  because  not  merely  false  gods,  but  even  the 
only  true  God,  may  be  vvorsliij)ped  under  the  form 
of  an  image.  Thus  the  Isra(ilites  wanted  to  worship 
under  the  similitude  of  a  golden  calf,  the  God  who 
had  brought  them  out  of  Kgyj)!,  and  Aaron,  in  pro- 
claiming a  festival  on  its  l»f;ing  set  u{),  ex[)ressly  de- 
nominate<i  the  God,  in  honor  of  whom  that  festival 
was  to  be  solemnized,  .lehovah,  Exod,  xxxii.  4,  5. 
Image  worship,  it  is  true,  indicated  a  crime  against 
the  true  God  ;  but  then  it  was  not,  if  we  may  so 
sj)eak,  high  trejLson,  or  a  crime  against  die  fundji- 
mental  law  of  the  state  ;  nor  is  it  so  clearly  and  so 
completely  repugnant  to  sound  reason,  as  the  crime 
of  idolatry. 

These  two  crimes,  therefore,  are  in  their  nature 
extremely  different,  and  the  one  of  them  is  much 
more  heinous  than  the  other.  If,  however,  we  read 
the  descriptions  of  them  given  by  Moses,  we  shall 
no!  be  apt  to  confound  them  ;  for  to  serve  other  gods 
besides  Jehovah,  or  to  serve  the  gods  of  strange  na- 
tions, and  to  make  an  image  in  order  to  serve  it  or 
adore  it,  must  strike  us  at  the  first  glance  as  very 
different  modes  of  expression. 

Idolatry,  f)roperly  so  called,  was,  as  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  greatest  of  all  crimes  against 
the  state  itself,  and  expressly  prohibited  in  the  very 
first  of  the  commandments.  Moses  besides  prohib- 
ited every  thing  that  was  likely  to  give  any  occasion 
or  temptation  to  it,  or  to  excite  a  suspicion  of  its  be- 
ing practised ;  and  the  principal  8co{)e  of  his  last 
discourses  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  is  to  warn 
the  Israelites  against  idolatry,  and  to  exhort  them  in 
the  most  urgent  manner  to  the  service  of  the  only 
true  God.  The  curses,  also,  and  blessings  which  he 
pro})Oses  to  the  people  in  Lev.  xxvi.  and  Deut.  xxvii. 
xxviii.  and  xxxii.  turn  chiefly  on  the  transgression  or 
observation  of  this  commandment.  If  any  individual 
Israelite  worship})ed  strange  gods,  he  subjected  him- 
self to  the  punishment  of  stoning,  Deut.  xvii.  2 — 5. 
This  punishment  may  appear  unnecessarily  severe, 
but  It  resulted  from  the  principle  of  the  Mosaic 
polity.  The  only  true  God  was  the  civil  legislator 
of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  accepted  by  them  as 
their  king,  and  hence  idolatry  was  a  crime  against 
the  state,  and,  therefore,  just  as  deservedly  punished 
with  death,  as  high  treason  is  with  us.  Whoever 
worshipped  strange  gods,  shook  at  the  same  time 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  laws,  and  rebelled  against 
him  in  whose  name  the  government  was  carried  on. 

When  a  whole  city  became  guilty  of  idolatry,  it 
was  considered  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the 
government,  and  treated  according  to  the  laws  of 
war ;  its  inhabitants  and  all  their  cattle  were  put  to 
death.  No  spoil  was  made,  but  every  thing  it  con- 
tained was  burnt  with  itself;  nor  durst  it  ever  be  re- 
built, DeuL  xiii.  13 — 19.  Whether  the  children  were 
also  to  be  put  to  death,  is  not  expressly  specified  in 
the  statute.  The  appropriate  term  by  which  the 
punishment  announced  against  any  such  idolatrous 


city  was  expressed  in  the  law,  is  (annn)  Hechenm,  ic 
consecrate  to  Jehovah ;  or,  as  Luther  renders  it,  to 
put  under  ban,  to  outlaw,  or  proscribe.  It  was  re 
garded  as  wholly  consecrated  to  Jehovah,  for  the 
execution  of  its  punishment ;  the  people  being  de 
voted  to  the  sword,  and  the  city  itself  consigned  to 
the  riames,  by . way  of  an  oflering  for  its  sins;  ac 
cording  to  what  is  said  on  the  subject  of  spoil  in 
Deut.  xiii.  15 — 17,  "  It  shall  be  consumed  as  a  burnt- 
offering,  of  which  nothing  remains." 

When  it  thus  happened  that  the  people,  as  a 
people,  brought  guilt  upon  themselves  by  their  idol 
atry,  God  reserved  to  himself  the  infliction  of  the* 
punishments  denounced  against  that  national  crime, 
which  consisted  in  wars,  famines,  and  other  national 
judgments ;  and  when  the  measure  of  their  iniquity 
was  complete,  in  the  destruction  of  their  polity,  and 
the  transportation  of  the  people  into  other  lands, 
Lev.  xxvi  ;  Deut.  xxviii.  xxix.  and  xxxii. 

For  the  crime  of  seducing  others  to  the  worship 
of  strange  gods,  but  more  especially  where  a  pre- 
tended j)rophet,  who  could  oflen  naturally  antici})ate| 
what  would  come  to  pass,  uttered  predictions  that 
tended  to  lead  the  people  into  idolatry,  the  appointed! 
punishment  was  stoning  to  death,  Deut.  xiii.  2 — 12. 
With  regard  to  private  seducers,  although  Moses  in 
other  cases  was  far  from  encouraging  informers,  yet 
such  is  here  the  rigor  of  his  law,  that  it  enjoins  in- 
forming without  reserve  upon  every  such  seducer ; 
even  although  it  were  a  uterine  brother,  a  son,  a 
daughter,  a  wife,  or  one's  best  friend  ;  but  it  would 
seem,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  one  was  bound  to 
impeach  a  father,  mother,  or  husband,  at  least  they 
are  not  particularized  with  the  others  mentioned  in 
Deut.  xiii.  7,  8,  9. 

All  idolatrous  ceremonies,  and  even  some  which, 
though  innocent  in  themselves,  might  excite  suspicion 
of  idolatry,  were  prohibited  ;  of  these,  human  sacri- 
fices are  most  conspicuous,  as  the  most  abominable 
of  all  the  crimes  to  which  superstition  is  capable  of 
hurrying  its  votaries  in  defiance  of  the  stronger  feel- 
ings of  humanity.  Against  no  other  sort  of  idolatry 
are  the  Mosaic  prohibitions  so  rigorous  as  against 
this;  and  yet  we  find  it  continued  among  the  Israel- 
ites to  a  very  late  period.  For  even  the  prophets 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  who  survived  the  ruin  of  the 
state,  and  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  take  notice  of  it,  and  describe  it  not  as  an 
antiquated  or  obsolete  abomination,  but  what  was 
actually  in  use  a  little  before  and  even  during  their 
own  times. 

The  other  practices  prohibited  by  Moses  as  idola- 
trous, or  as,  at  any  rate,  suspicious  on  account  of 
idolatry,  are  the  following: — {!.)  The  making  images 
of  strange  gods.  This  was  already  forbidden  in  the 
case  of  the  true  God  ;  but  the  curse  in  Deut.  xx^ii. 
15.  seems  to  be  especially  levelled  against  idolatroua 
images. — (2.)  Prostration  before,  or  adoration  of,  such 
images,  or  of  any  thing  else  revered  as  a  god,  sucii 
as  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  Exod.  xx.  5  ;  xxxiv.  14; 
Deut.  iv.  19.  But  prostrations  before  men,  not  held 
as  gods,  were  by  no  means  prohibited ;  but,  as  we 
see  from  the  writings  of  Moses  himself,  were  very 
common.  Adorare  is  the  Latin  term  applied  to  the 
act  of  prostration  *;  and  the  Greeks,  who,  out  of  na- 
tional pride,  commonly  refused  to  pay  that  honor  to 
the  Persian  kings,  expressed  it  by  the  word  fi^onxv- 
vtiv.  It  consisted  in  falling  down  on  one's  knees,  and 
at  the  same  time  touching  the  ground  with  the  fore- 
head.— (3.)  Having  altai*s  or  groves  dedicated  to  idols 
or  images  thereof.     By  the  Mosaic  law  these  were 
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tA\  expressly  to  be  destroyed  ;  (Exod.  xxiv.  13 ;  Deut. 
rii.  5;  xii.  3.)  and  considering  tlie  strange  propensity 
of  mankind  in  those  days  to  idolatry,  it  becaiae 
aecessary  to  obliterate  every  such  memorial  of  idol- 
atrous practices  ;  else,  m  aflertimes,  the  sight  of  an 
image,  an  idol  god,  might  have  excited  such  ideas  of 
its  divinity,  or  have  impressed  men's  minds  with 
such  superstitious  terrors,  as,  in  a  consecrated  grove, 
would  soon  pass  into  prayer  and  veneration.  This 
rigor  in  the  extermination  of  every  remnant  of 
idolatry  was  carried  so  far,  that  by  the  statute  of 
Deut.  vii.  25,  26,  the  Israelites  durst  not  even  keep 
nor  bring  into  their  houses  the  gold  and  silver  that 
had  been  on  any  image,  lest  it  should  prove  a  snare 
and  lead  them  astray.  Because,  having  been  once 
consecrated  to  an  i(iol  god,  considering  the  prevalent 
superstition  as  to  the  reality  of  such  deities,  some 
idea  of  its  sanctity,  or  some  dread  of  it,  might  still 
have  continued,  and  have  thus  been  the  means  of 
propagating  idolatry  afresh  among  their  children. 
Moses,  therefore,  declared  it  an  abomination  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  warned  them  against  bringing  it 
to  their  houses,  lest  it  should,  being  itself  accursed, 
bring  a  curse  upon  them.  Conformable  to  the  Mo- 
saic prohibition  is  the  language  of  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  in  chap.  xxx.  22,  where  he  says,  "  The  silver 
and  gold  wherewith  your  graven  and  molten  images 
were  coated,  you  shall  account  unclean,  and  turn 
from  with  aversion,  as  from  a  menstruous  woman, 
saying,  }5egone." — (4.)  Offering  sacrifices  to  idols. — 
(5.)  Eating  of  offerings  made  to  idols  by  other  people, 
who  invited  tliem  to  their  offering  feasts;  in  other 
words,  attending  the  festivals  of  other  gods. — (6.) 
Eating  or  drinking  of  blood  ;  which  naturally  cre- 
ated strong  suspicions  of  idolatry,  and  was,  therefore, 
absolutely  prohibited. — (7.)  Prophesying  in  the  name 
of  a  strange  god. — (8.)  All  usages  and  ceremonies, 
whereby  a  man  dedicated  himself  to  a  strange 
god. — (9.)  Prostitution  in  honor  of  an  idol,  and 
where  the  wages  of  such  iniquity  usually  went  to 
the  idol  and  its  temple. — (10.)  Imitation  of  the 
idolatrous  ceremonies  of  the  Canaanites,  and  at- 
tempting to  transfer  them  into  the  worship  of  the 
true  God. 

In  fact,  every  audacious  transgression  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  in  other  words,  of  that  law  which  pre- 
scribed the  usages  of  divine  worship  and  the  difler- 
ent  c(.'remonies  of  purification,  that  were  to  be  per- 
formed in  different  cases,  was  regarded  as  an  aban- 
('  nment  of  the  services  of  the  true  God,  and  of 
CO  rsc  as  a  transition  to  the  services  of  other  gods 
piuiished  with  extirpation,  that  is,  with  death.  (Mi- 
chaiiiis's  Commentaries.) 

Idolatrous  marks  and  tokens. — We  read  in 
ire  book  of  Revelation  of  a  persecuting  power  that 
prevailed  so  far  as  to  "  cause  all,  both  small  and 
^reat,  rich  and  poor,  free  and  bond,  to  receive  a  mark 
m  their  right  hand,  or  in  their  forehead  ;  and  that  no 
man  might  buy  or  sell  save  he  that  had  the  mark,  or 
the  name  of  the  beast,  or  the  number  of  his  name," 
chap.  xiii.  16,  17.  It  may  not  strike  English  readers, 
that  this  custom  still  prevails,  in  India,  to  this  day. 
The  following  extracts  from  Paolino's  Voyage  to  the 
East  Indies  will  set  it  in  its  true  light:  "  As  the  Pa- 
gans, Mahometans,  and  Christiana,  in  India,  all  wear 
white  cotton  dresses,  and  made  almost  in  the  same 
manner,  you  must  look  very  closely  at  their  forehead 
or  breast,  if  you  wish  to  distinguish  an  idolater  from 
ft  Christian.  The  former  have  on  the  forehead  cer- 
tain marks  which  they  consider  «s  sacred,  and  by 
wh^h  you  may  know  to  what  8*»ct  they  belong  and 


what  deity  they  worship.  They  bear  such  marks  in 
honor  of  Brahma,  on  the  forehead  ;  in  honor  of 
Vishnu,  on  the  breast ;  and  in  honor  of  Siva,  on  the 
arms.  .  .  .  They  are  called  Shudhamaya^a ;  that  is, 
purification,  purity.''  (Note,  p.  17.)  "  When  the 
pagans  afler  their  ablutions  paint  marks  of  this  kind 
on  their  forehead,  &c.  thev  always  repeat  certain 
forms  of  prayer,  in  honor  of  the  deity  to  whom  these 
marks  are  dedicated.  At  the  time  of  public  ablu- 
tions this  is  performed  by  the  priest,  who  paints  with 
his  finger  the  foreheads  of  all  those  who  have  already 
purified  themselves.  At  private  lustrations  each 
person  lays  on  the  colors  himself,  without  being  un- 
der the  necessity  of  offering  up  prayers.  No  pagan 
can  assist  in  any  part  of  divine  worship  without 
being  painted  with  the  above  marks."  (p.  344,  note.) 
Some  of  these  marks  are  not  the  most  decent ;  they 
are  numerous ;  have  different  appellations  and  forms, 
and  are  painted  with  various  colors  and  substances. 
How  far,  when  idolatry  was  triumphant,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  adopt  such  marks  in  order  to  buy  or  sell,  we 
know  not.  It  is  certain,  that  they  are  objects  of  no 
inconsiderable  pride  among  devotees ;  and  that  they 
never  think  themselves  dressed  to  appear  in  public 
without  them.  Nor  must  we  imagine,  that  although 
individuals  are  at  liberty  to  adore  what  idol  they 
please,  yet  that  the  spirit  of  rivalship  is  unknown. 
Thevenot  uses  strong  language  in  allusion  to  this : 
"  There  is  a  caste  of  Gentiles  called  Byragees,  who 
damn  the  yellow  color ;  and  who  in  the  morning  put 
white  on  their  forehead,  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
other  castes,  who  have  red  put  on  by  the  Brahmins. 
When  a  Gentile  is  painted  with  this  red,  he  bows 
his  head  three  times,  and  lif\s  his  joined  hands  thrice 
up  to  his  forehead  ;  and  then  presents  to  the  Brah- 
min rice  and  cocoa."  But  some  of  these  marks  are 
drawn  up  the  forehead  in  triple  lines  ;  a  white  line, 
or  perhaps  yellow  on  each  side,  and  red  (always)  in 
the  middle ;  which  shows  that  these  colors  admit  of 
association. 

IDUMEA,  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
land  of  Edom,  which  extended,  originally,  from  the 
Dead  sea  to  the  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  sea.  After- 
wards it  extended  more  to  the  south  of  Judah,  to- 
wards Hebron.  The  character  and  present  state  of 
mount  Seir,  the  ancient  Edom,  or  Idumea,  is  described 
in  the  article  Exodus,  p.  415.  Besides  this  region, 
the  proper  seat  of  the  Edomites,  they  appear  to  have 
extended  their  conquests  to  the  east  and  north-east 
of  Moab,  and  to  have  had  possession  of  the  country 
of  which  Bozra  was  the  chief  city.  To  this  they 
of  course  had  access  through  the  intervening  desert, 
without  crossing  the  countries  of  the  Moabites  and 
Amorites.  The  caj)ital  of  East  Idumea  was  Bozra; 
the  capital  of  south  Edom  was  Petra,  or  Jectael. 
The  Idnrrieans,  or  Edomites,  were,  as  their  name 
implies,  descendants  of  Edom,  or  Esau,  elder  brother 
of  Jacob.  They  were  governed  by  dukes  or  princes  ; 
and  afterwards' by  their  own  kings.  Gen.  xxxvi.  31. 
They  continued  independent  till  the  time  of  David, 
who  subdued  them,  in  completion  of  Isaac's 
prophecy,  that  Jacob  should  rule  Esau,  xxvii.  29,  30. 
The  Idunifleans  bore  their  subjection  with  great  im- 
patience, and  at  the  end  of  Solomon's  reign,  Hadad 
the  Edomite,  who  had  been  carried  into  Egypt  during 
his  childhood,  returned  into  his  own  country,  where 
he  procured  himself  to  be  acknowledged  king,  1 
Kings  xi.  22.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  reigned 
only  in  East  Edom;  for  that  south  of  Judea  con- 
tinued subject  to  the  kings  of  Judah  till  the  reign 
of  Jehoram,  against  whom  it  rebelled.  2  ChroD.  xxi.  8 
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Amaziah,  king  of  Juduii,  took  Petra,  killed  1000  men, 
and  compelled  10,000  more  to  leap  from  the  rock  on 
which  the  city  of  Petra  stood,  xxv.  11.  But  these 
conquests  were  not  j)ermanent.  When  Nehuchad- 
nezzar  besieged  Jerusalem,  the  Idumaeans  joined 
him,  and  encouraged  him  to  raze  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  city ;  but  their  cruelty  did  not  long  con- 
tinue unpunished.  Five  years  after  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem,  Nebuchadnezzar  humbled  all  the  states 
round  Judea,  particularly  Idumaea ;  and  John  Hir- 
canus  entirely  conquered  the  people,  and  obliged 
them  to  receive  circumcision  and  the  law.  They 
continued  subject  to  the  later  kings  of  Judea  till  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  Ultimately, 
the  Idumaeans  became  mingled  with  the  Ishmaelites, 
and  they  were  jointly  called  Nabatheans,  from  Na- 
bath,  a  son  of  Ishmael. 

IGNORANCE  is  taken,  in  Scripture,  in  several 
senses.  It  denotes  (1.)  the  absence  of  knowledge  or 
information,  when  the  subject  in  question  was  truly 
unknown,  Lev.  iv.  13.  So  Jonathan  was  ignorant  of 
Saul's  oath,  1  Sam.  xiv.  27.  (See  also  2  Sam.  xv.  12.) 
(2.)  The  absence  of  distinguishing  knowledge,  or  the 
not  rightly  discerning  when  the  subject  was  known ; 
(Lev.  iv.  2,  3,  22 ;  Numb.  xv.  25 ;  Heb.  v.  12, 13.)  that 
is,  for  mistake,  after  having  considered  the  subject ; 
erring  by  incorrect  judginent.  Ignorance  is  some- 
times simple,  sometimes  wilful ;  or  ignorance  of  the 
power  of  God,  while  surrounded  by  the  works  of 
God,  ignorance  of  the  will  of  God,  while  favored  by 
the  word  of  God,  are  inexcusable. 

IJE-ABARIM,  an  encampment  of  Israel,  east  of 
the  land  of  Moab,  Numb.  xxi.  11.  Jeremiah  (xlix.  3.] 
speaks  of  Hai,  or  Gai,  which  is  Je,  or  Jai,  in  the  land 
of  Moub. 

IJON,  a  fortified  place  in  Naphtali,  1  Kings  xv.  20 ; 
2  Chron.  xvi.  4. 

ILLYRICUM,  a  province  lying  to  the  north-west 
of  Macedonia,  of  which  the  old  northern  limits  were 
the  two  Pannonias,  the  Adriatic  sea  south,  Istria  west, 
and  Upper  Moesia  and  Macedonia  east ;  so  that  Paul 
(Rom.  XV.  9.)  preached  in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Arabia, 
Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Lycaonia,  Galatia,  Pon- 
tus,  Paphlagonia,  Phrygia,  Troas,  Asia,  Caria,  Lycia, 
Ionia,  Lydia,  the  isles  of  Cyprus  and  Crete,  Thracia, 
Macedonia,  Thessalia,  and  Achaia. 

I.  IMAGE,  or  representation,  of  any  thing.  God 
created  man  after  his  own  image ;  that  is,  as  another 
self  upon  earth,  to  exercise  a  dominion  subordinate  to 
his.  (See  Adam.)  Otherwise(Eccl.xvii.  3.)  he  created 
him  after  his  image,  immortal,  good,  just,  provident, 
intelligent,  &c.  Lastly,  God  imprinted  his  image  in 
man,  his  holiness,  virtue,  wisdom.  He  created  man, 
gave  him  an  earthly  body  and  a  reasonable  soul ;  as, 
in  after  ages,  his  Word,  his  Wisdom,  was  to  assume 
the  nature  of  man — body  and  soul.  Adam,  by  sin, 
disfigured  his  image  of  God,  and  forfeited  the  gifts  of 
grace  and  immortality ;  which  Christ,  by  his  Spirit, 
forms  anew  in  our  hearts.  God  forbade  the  Hebrews 
from  making  any  image  or  representation  of  any 
creature  in  heaven,  or  in  earth,  or  in  the  waters,  with 
intent  to  worship  it  Moses  and  Solomon,  however, 
made  cherubim  over  the  ark,  and  in  the  tabernacle. 
Moses  made  a  brazen  serpent ;  and  Solomon  cast 
lions  and  oxen,  and  placed  them  in  the  temple.  But 
this  was  not  with  design  that  they  should  be  wor- 
•hipped,  though  the  brazen  serpent  of  Moses  did 
receive  worship.  Who  knows  whether  the  oxen, 
&c.  of  the  temple  might  not  have  received  the  same 

Erverted  attention,  had  they  not  been  taken  away  to 
ibvlon' 


Beside  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  image, 
meaning  a  representation  of  something  real,  as  of  & 
horse,  an  ox,  a  star,  &c.  this  term  is  understood  iu 
several  other  senses:  Psalm  Ixxiii.  20.  says,  "Thou 
shalt  dissipate  their  image,"  their  shadow,  their  figure 
ttiou  shalt  reduce  them  to  nothing.  Eliphaz  sayt 
(Job  iv.  16.)  that  at  midnight  an  image,  a  phantom, 
appeared  to  him ;  he  heard,  as  it  were,  a  voice,  or 
whisper.  "  Image  "  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  contrary 
sense,  in  opposition  to  a  transient  image,  a  phantom 
so  "the  law  having  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come, 
and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things,"  it  represented 
these  good  things  in  a  slight  and  superficial  manneu 
like  shadows,  which  have  nothing  substantial  and 
permanent ;  whereas  the  gospel  represents  the  same 
good  things  under  a  lively,  solid,  firm,  stable,  and  real 
figure  ;  the  law  was  but  a  shadow,  of  which  the  gos- 
pel is  the  reality.  The  law  was  an  outline,  a  sketch  ;i 
the  gospel  is  a  finished  figure,  whether  picture  or 
statue.  In  Paul's  epistles,  Christ  is  called  "  the  image ' 
of  the  Father,"  (2  Cor.  iv.  4.)  "the  image  of  the  in- 
visible God,  the  first-born  of  every  creature,"  (Col.  L 
15.)  and  "the  brightness  of  his  glory,  the  exprew 
image  of  his  subst.^.nce,"  Heb.  i.  3.  This  is  not  a 
mere  image  and  no  more,  a  ray  only ;  but  it  is  an 
emanation  from  the  Father,  an  efflux  of  his  light  and 
substance.  The  apostle  requires  that,  "as  we  have 
borne  the  image  of  the  earthly,  we  should  likewise 
bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly,"  1  Cor.  xv.  49.  Afl  i 
we  have  borne  the  image  of  sinful  and  offending 
Adam,  as  we  have  imitated  his  sin  and  disobedience, 
so  we  should  endeavor  to  retrace  on  our  souls  thei 
features  of  the  heavenly  man,  Christ  Jesus;  his  obe- 
dience, humility,  patience,  meekness,  &c. ;  or  as  the 
passage,  perhaps,  more  properly  means,  to  be  cast  in 
the  mould,  as  a  figure. 

Image  is  often  taken  for  a  statue,  figure,  or  idoL 
The  book  of  Wisdom,  speaking  of  the  causes  of  idola- 
try, says,  that  a  father,  afflicted  for  the  death  of  his 
son,  made  an  image  of  him,  to  which  he  paid  divine 
honors.  We  read  (Rev.  xiii.  14,  15.)  that  God  per- 
mitted the  beast  to  seduce  men,  whom  it  commanded 
to  make  an  image  of  the  beast,  which  became  living 
and  animated ;  and  that  all  who  refused  to  adore  it 
were  put  to  death.  The  images  mentioned  in  Lev. 
xxvi.  30;  Isa.  xxvii.  9,  were,  according  to  rabbi  Solo- 
mon, idols  exposed  to  the  sun,  on  the  tops  of  houses. 
Abenezra  says  they  were  portable  chapels  or  temples, 
in  the  form  of  chariots,  m  honor  of  the  sun. 

II.  IMAGE  OF  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  golden 
colossus  of  Nebuchadnezzar  has  been  considered  as 
an  embarrassing  subject,  because  measured  by  false 
proportions,  A  proper  understanding  of  its  attitude 
and  accompaniments,  however,  may  solve  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  been  collected  out  of  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  it :  "  It  was  an  image  of  gold  :  its  height 
threescore  cubits,  and  its  breadth  six  cubits,"  Daniel, 
chap.  iii.  The  learned  Prideaux  felt  very  strongly 
the  embarrassment  which  arises  from  these  dimen- 
sions: he  expresses  himself  thus:  "This  temple  [of 
Belus]  stood  tiirthe  time  of  Xerxes;  but  he,  on  his 
return  from  the  Grecian  expedition,  demolished  the 
whole  of  it,  and  laid  it  all  in  rubbish,  having  first 
plundered  it  of  all  its  immense  riches,  among  which 
were  several  images  or  statues  of  massy  gold,  and  one 
which  is  said  by  Diodorus  Siculusto  have  been  forty 
foot  high,  which  might,  perchance,  have  been  that 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  consecrated  in  the  plains  of 
Dura.  Nebuchadnezzar's  golden  image  is  said,  lu- , 
deed,  in  Scripture,  to  have  been  sixty  cubits,  i.  e.  | 
ninety  feet  hiffh  ;  but  that  must  be  understood  of  the 
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pedestals  to  the  suiniuit  of  the  head  ;  from  the  sole  of 
the  ft'et  to  the  knees  is  fifteen  feet ;  the  pedestals  are 
five  feet  in  iieight,  thirty-six  and  a  half  long,  nineteen 
and  a  half  hroad."  He  here  speaks  of  perpendicular 
height;  and  this  idea  of  perpetidicular  height  has 
contrihuted  to  embarrass  Prideaux ;  for  it  does  not 
Bt'em  to  have  occurred  to  him,  tiiat  the  proj)het  Daniel 
rather  means  proportional  height,  when  describing 
that  of  the  golden  colossus.  Sujjpose  we  understand 
the  pr()i»het's  description  thus:  "Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  king,  made  an  iiiuige  of  gold,  whose  proportional 
height,  if  it  had  stood  uj)right,vvas  sixty  cubits;  but, 
being  in  a  sitting  posture,  conformable  to  the  style  of 
Indian  and  of  Egyjnian  art,  in  reference  to  their  dei- 
ties, it  was  little  more  than  thirty  cubits,  or  fifty  feet, 
perpendicular  heiglit ;  and  its  thickness,  or  depth, 
measured  from  bretist  to  back,  [not  its  breadth,  meas- 
ured from  shoulder  to  shouUhsr,  as  has  been  hitherto 
understood,  and  as  our  translation  renders,]  was  one 
tenth  part  of  its  proportional  height;  i.e.  six  cubits." 
The  proportion  of  a  full-grown  man,  from  breast  to 
back,  is  one  tenth  part  of  the  height. — Since,  then, 
the  accej)ting  of  this  word  in  reference  to  depih,  rather 
than  to  breadth,  reduces  its  ai>|)lication  to  appropriate 
and  accurate  measurement,  no  more  need  be  said  in 
vindication  of  the  version  j)ro[)Osed. 

But  we  have  another  image,  gencrall}  called  after 
Nebuchadnezzar;  namely,  the  statue  seen  by  this 
monarch  in  his  dream,  Dan.  ii.  31,  &c.  It  was  very 
large  and  terrible :  its  head  was  of  gold,  its  breast 
and  its  arms  of  silver,  the  belly  and  thighs  of  brass, 
the  legs  of  iron,  and  the  feet  partly  of  iron  and  partly 
of  clay.  Calmet's  explication  is: — that  the  empire 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  i.  e.  of  the  Chaldeans,  was  rep- 
resented by  the  head  of  gold  ;  the  empire  of  the  Per- 
sians, founded  by  Cyrus,  by  the  breast  and  arms  of 
^Iver ;  the  empire  of  the  Grecians,  founded  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  by  the  belly  and  thighs  of  brass ; 
the  empire  of  the  Romans  by  the  legs  of  iron : — or 
rather,  this  empire  being  divided  into  two,  is  first, 
that  of  the  Seleucidoe  in  Syria ;  secondly,  that  of  the 
Lagidae  in  Egypt.  The  attempts  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  to  unite  their  interests  by  intermar- 
riages, not  succeeding,  are  represented  by  the  feet 
being  partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  clay.  The  little 
stone  that  issues  from  the  mountain,  and  overturns 
the  statue,  is  the  empire  of  the  Romans,  under  which 
ap|)eared  the  Messiah,  whose  kingdom  saw  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  colossus. 

Others  vary  a  little,  supposing  the  ten  toes  to  be  the 
ten  kingdoms  of  the  Roman  empire.  Mr.  Taylor, 
however,  doubts  very  strongly  whether  any  part  of 
this  image  should  be  extended  beyond  the  empire  of 
Nebuchadnezzar ;  for  if  so,  why,  he  asks,  add  the 
vision  of  the  four  beasts  ?  and  why  reveal  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar what  in  nowise  concerned  him  or  his 
kingdom?  It  is  much  more  reasonable,  he  thinks, 
to  suppose  that  the  first  vision  (the  image)  referred  to 
the  political  person  (realm)  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
is  to  be  restricted  to  that  empire  of  which  Babylon 
was  the  head ;  while  the  second  vision,  that  of  the 
tree,  referred  to  the  human  person  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and  to  events  accomplished  in  himself.  The 
riaion  of  the  four  beasts  was  a  revelation  to  the 
prophet,  not  to  the  statesman  ;  not  to  the  king's  officer 
or  attendant,  but  to  a  person  commissioned  to  write 
for  general  instruction  and  general  advantjjge ;  and 
ftirtner,  the  prophet  seems  to  be  transported  from 
ShMshan,  or  from  his  customary  residence,  to  "the 
rreat  sea,"  in  the  Hebrew  acceptation  of  that  term, 
Ine  Mediterranean,  where  he  was  about  midway  be- 


tween the  eastern  beast  (Babylon)  and  the  western 
beast,  (Rome,)  so  that  he  might  readily  be  supposed 
to  refer  to  both,  being  so  situated  as  to  observe  them 
both  ;  independent  of  the  circumstance  of  his  seem- 
ing to  himself  to  be  hereby  stationed  in  his  native 
country,  the  holy  land  of  Israel,  which  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  any  other  of  his  visions. 

This  view  of  the  subject,  if  admitted,  corrects  the 
representation  of  bishop  Newton  on  the  prophecies, 
(who  has  but  followed  the  opinions  of  others,)  that 
the  t>.es  of  the  image  are  the  kingdoms  into  which 
the  (western)  Roman  empire  was  broken.  No  doubt 
that  Babylon  is  the  golden  head ;  (crown,  or  rather 
casque,  if  we  suppose  this  figure  to  have  been  in 
armor,  like  certain  statues  of  the  god  Bel,  which  is 
not  improbable ;)  the  breast  and  arms  of  brass  (that 
is,  tlie  pieces  of  armor  which  covered  the  belly,  and 
hung  down  over  the  thighs,  and  which  the  Romans 
formed  into  labels)  are  the  empire  of  Alexander,  who 
made  Babylon  the  seat  of  it,  and  whose  successors 
maintained  their  power  in  these  countries;  but,  in- 
stead of  going  out  of  Asia  for  the  two  thighs  of  brass, 
we  may  take  the  Grecian  monarchy  of  Babylon,  under 
Seleucus,  for  one,  and  the  Syrian  monarchy,  under 
Antigonus,  for  the  other.  Theodorus,  and  the  Par- 
thians,  under  Arsaces,  established  themselves  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  dominions  of  Nebuchadnezzar ; 
as,  after  a  time,  did  the  Romans  in  western  Asia.  To 
the  Parthian  empire  the  Persian  succeeded,  east  of 
Babylon ;  and  the  Turkish  to  the  Roman,  west  of 
Babylon :  so  that  no  power  rules  (or  has  for  many 
ages  ruled)  at  the  same  time  over  both  these  districts 
of  the  ancient  Babylonish  dominion.  Moreover,  we 
are  assured,  by  every  traveller  who  passes  through 
these  countries,  that  the  governing  power  is  felt  by 
the  inhabitants  as  iron  which  tramples  on  (them- 
selves) the  clay,  under  pretence  of  protecting  it: — as 
the  armor  on  the  feet,  being  made  of  iron,  does  not 
combine  with  the  foot  it  covers ;  or  as  iron  plates 
may  have  clay  between  them,  yet  these  substances 
do  not  coalesce.  That  there  exists  no  niore  union 
between  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts  of  the  Turkish 
government  and  those  who  govern  them,  than  be- 
tween iron  and  clay,  is  notorious,  from  the  genera 
disposition  of  the  country  to  revolt,  in  case  the  bolu 
attempt  of  Buonaparte,  to  overturn  the  Turkish  power, 
had  not  been  stopped  by  the  providential  repulse  he 
received  from  sir  Sidney  Smith,  at  Acre. 

The  state  of  the  Turkish  j)ower,  in  these  countries, 
cannot,  therefore,  be  better  (metaphorically)  ex- 
pressed than  by  the  words  of  the  prophet:  "And  as 
the  toes  of  the  feet  were  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay, 
so  the  kingdom  shall  be  partly  strong  and  partly 
broken.  And  whereas  thou  sawest  iron  mixed  with 
miry  clay,  they,  the  governors,  shall  mingle  them- 
selves (by  connections,  marriages,  &c.)  among  the 
seed  of  (Anusha)  low  men,  as  the  inhabitants  shall  be 
esteemed  ;  but  they,  the  governors  and  the  governed, 
shall  not  cleave  one  to  another,  shall  not  coalesce, 
even  as  iron  is  not  mixed  with  clay."  How  exactly 
this  is  the  case,  wherever  the  Arabs  are  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Turks,  [the  same  in  Egypt,  and  the  same 
also  in  Greece,  in  reference  to  the  Greeks,]  is  too 
notor'oup  to  require  a  word  of  proof;  and  could  we 
obtain  equal  information  in  respect  to  Persia,  we 
shouM  discover  precisely  the  same  comtradictory 
feelings  in  that  country ;  as  appears  from  the  rela- 
tion of  Hanway,  who,  unhappily  for  himself,  found 
the  Persian  i)easants  too  ready  to  revolt  against  their 
then  despot,  the  famous  Nadir  Shah. 

The  reader  will  understand,  then,  that  although  a 
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part  of  the  Roman  empire  may  be  referred  to  in  this 
figure,  yet  only  the  eastern  part  of  that  empire;  ex- 
cluding all  western  dominion  whatever.  This  prin- 
ciple is  supported,  no  less  tlian  others  ai)pcar  to  he, 
by  those  ancient  interpretations  which  refer  to  the 
Romans,  (as  Jerome,  and  others,)  but  does  not  allow 
of  that  comparison  between  the  ten  toes  of  this  image, 
and  the  ten  horns  of  the  fos'Vth  beast  in  cha]).  vii.  to 
which  commentators  have  resorted.  It  considers 
them  as  subjects  independent  of  each  other,  and  to 
be  explainecl  by  ind(,'pcndent  history  accordingly. 

It  may  be  worth  \vhile  here  to  insert  the  observa- 
tion of  Gibbon,  that  Babylonia  was  reckoned  e(iual  to 
one  third  of  Asia,  in  point  of  revenue,  previous  to  the 
time  of  Cyrus;  and  latterly,  the  daily  tribute  paid  to 
the  Persian  satrap  was  ecpial  to  an  English  bushel  of 
diver.  If  we  ask.  What  is  its  present  condition  ?  Mr. 
Kinneir  informs  us,  (p.  237.)  "The  mighty  cities  of 
Nhieveh,  Babylon,  Seleucifi,  and  Ctesiphon  lurve 
crumbled  into  dust:  the  innnble  tent  of  the  Arab 
now  occupies  the  spot  formerly  adorned  with  the 
palaces  of  kings,  and  his  flocks  procure  but  a  scanty 
pittance  of  food  amidst  the  fallen  fragments  of  an- 
cient magnificence.  The  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  once  so  prolific,  are  now,  for  the  most 
part,  covered  with  imi)enetrable  brushwood  ;  and  the 
interior  of  the  province,  which  was  traversed  and 
fertilized  with  innumerable  canals,  is  destitute  of 
either  inhabitants  or  vegetation."  He  adds  in  a  note : 
"  Where  private  projjcrty  is  insecure,  and  where  the 
cultivator  can  never  reckon  on  reaping  the  fruits  of 
his  labors,  industry  can  never  flourish.  The  land- 
holder, under  the  iron  despotism  of  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, is  at  all  times  hable  to  have  his  fields  laid 
waste,  and  his  habitation  pillaged  by  the  myrmidons 
of  those  in  power."  What  is  this  but  the  inconsis- 
tent mixture  of  iron  and  clay  ? 

IMMANUEL,  see  Emmanuel. 

IMMORTALITY,  in  an  absolute  sense,  belongs  to 
God  only ;  he  cannot  die.  Angels  are  immortal,  but 
God,  who  made  them,  can  terminate  their  being ; 
man  is  immortal  in  part,  that  is,  in  his  spirit,  but  his 
body  dies ;  inferior  creatures  are  not  immortal,  they 
die  wholly.  Thus  the  principle  of  immortality  is 
differently  communicated,  according  to  the  will  of 
the  communicator,  who  can  render  any  creature  im- 
mortal by  prolonging  its  life ;  can  confer  inmior- 
tality  on  the  body  of  man,  together  with  his  soid ; 
and  who  maintains  angels  in  immortality  by  main- 
taining them  in  holiness.  Holiness  is  the  root  of 
immortality  ;  but  God  only  is  absolutely  holy,  as  God 
only  is  absolutely  immortal.  All  imperfection  is  a 
drawback  on  the  principle  of  immortality  ;  only  God 
18  absolutely  perfect;  ttierefore,  only  God  is  abso- 
lutely immortal. 

IMPOSITION  OF  HANDS  is  understood  in  dif- 
ferent senses  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  For 
the  ordination  and  consecration  of  priests  and  sacred 
ministers,  as  well  among  the  Jews  as  Christians, 
Numb.viii.  10 — 12;  Actsvi.H;  xiii.3;  ITim.  iv.  14; 
V.  22;  2  Tim.  i.  6.  To  signify  the  establishment  of" 
judges  and  magistrates,  on  whom  it  was  usual  to  lay 
hands  when  they  were  invested  with  their  ofllices, 
Numb,  xxvii.  18.  The  Israelites  who  presented  sin- 
offerincB  at  the  tabernacle,  confessed  their  sins  while 
they  laid  their  hands  upon  those  oflTerings,  Lev.  i.  4  ; 
iii.  2;  ix.  22.  Witnesses  laid  their  hands  upon  the 
head  of  the  accused  person,  (Dan.  xiii.  34.  Aj>oc.)  iw 
if  to  signify  that  they  charged  on  him  the  guilt  of  his 
blood,  and  freed  themselves  from  it.  Our  Saviour 
•aid  his  hands  upon  those  children  who  were  pre- 


sented to  him,  and  ble^t-d  ilu-m,  MnrK  x.  hi  We 
find  nnpoKjiion  of  handn  ust-d  ,iis«.  in  ronfuri.auon 
Acts  VIII.  17;  xix.  (J.  Tlie  uposil.^s  c<infcrrtd  die 
Holy  Ghost  by  laying  their  hands  on  thot**-  \%ho 
were  baptized  ;  as  the  Israelites  laid  tlieir  haiuU  (in 
the  Levites,  when  they  offered  them  to  tlu-  Lord,  lo 
be  consecrated  to  his  service.  Numb.  viii.  10,  12. 

IMPURITY,  Legal.  Tliere  were  several  8<»rt«  oi 
nnpurity  under  the  law  of  Moses.  Some  w.-re  v«.|- 
untary,  as  the  touching  a  <lead  l)ody,  or  any  animal 
that  had  died;  or  any  creeping  diing,  or  unclean 
creature :  or  the  touching  things  holy  by  one  who 
was  not  clean,  or  who  wiw  not  a  priest ;  or  the  touch- 
ing one  who  had  a  leprosy,  one  who  hati  a  gonor- 
rhcea,  or  one  who  was  polluted  by  a  dead  carcai»; 
a  woman  who  had  newly  lain  in,  or  was  in  her 
courstjs,  or  was  incommoded  with  an  exlra(»rdinarv 
issue  of  blood.  Sometimes  these  inipuriiicH  wen*  in- 
voluntary ;  as  when  any  one  unknowingly  entered 
the  chamber  of  a  person  who  lay  drad,  or  iou«hed 
bones,  or  a  sepulchre,  &:c. ;  or,  either  by  night  or 
day,  suffered  an  involuntary  |)olliiti()n  ;  or  such  dis- 
eases as  pollute,  as  the  lejirosy,  or  a  g<in«)rrhu'a;  or 
the  use  of  marriage,  lawful  or  unlawful.  Beds,  clothes, 
movables,  and  utensils,  which  had  touched  any  thing 
unclean,  contracted  a  pollution,  and  often  commu- 
nicated it.  Legal  pollutions  were  gt-nerally  purified 
by  bathing,  and  continued  only  till  the  evening,  when 
the  person  polluted  plunged  over  head  and  ears  into 
water;  either  with  his  clothes  on,  or  els«?  washed 
himself  and  his  clothes  separately.  S<»me  pollutions, 
however,  continued  seven  days,  <is  that  «-ontract»'d  by 
touching  a  dead  body;  othei-s  forty  or  lifty  dnys,  as 
that  of  women  lately  delivered  ;  while  others  lju<ied 
till  the  person  was  cured,  as  the  lejirosy  or  a  gonor- 
rliCEa.  Certain  diseases  excluded  the  patients  fntm 
all  social  intercourse,  as  the  lejjrosy  ;  others  exeliuled 
only  from  the  use  of  things  holy,  as  the  invohintary 
touching  of  an  unclean  creature,  the  use  of  marriage, 
(fee.  Others  only  separated  the  |)erson  from  his  rela- 
tions in  his  own  house,  restraining  such  to  u  particu- 
lar distance;  as  women  who  had  newly  lain  in,  A:c. 
Majny  of  these  pollutions  were  j)uri(ied  by  hathing; 
others  were  expiated  by  sacrifices;  others  hy  a  cer- 
tain water,  or  ley,  made  with  the  ashes  of  a  re«l  heifer, 
sacrificed  on  the  great  day  of  exjjiation.  \\'lien  a 
leper  was  cured,  he  went  to  the  temple,  and  otlered 
a  sacrifice  of  two  birds  ;  one  of  which  was  kilK*d,  the 
other  liberated.  He  who  had  been  polluieil  by  nnich- 
ing  a  dea»l  body,  or  by  being  present  at  a  funeral, 
was  to  be  purified  with  the  water  of  expiati«»n,  «»n 
pain  of  death.  A  woman  w  ho  had  been  (Iclivered  of 
a  child,  came  to  the  tahernacle  at  the  time  pre!M-rib«d, 
and  there  oflxTed  a  turtle-dove  an«l  a  lamb  fitr  her  ])U- 
rification  ;  or  two  turtle-doves,  or  two  ymng  pigeon*. 

The  impurities,  which  the  law  of  Moses  expreaned 
with  so  much  accuracy  and  care,  were  figures  of 
other  more  imj)ortant  impurities,  meant  to  be  pro- 
hibited ;  such  as  sins  against  G(mI,  or  tresnasses  against 
our  neighbor.  Believers  under  the  Old  Testament 
well  understood  this  difl'erence ;  and  our  Sn\  ioiir 
has  strongly  inculcated  that  outward  and  corporeal 
pollutions  do  not  render  us  tmacceptable  to  God  ; 
but  inward  pollutions,  such  m  infect  tlic  soul,  and 
violate  piety,  truth,  ami  charity. 

The  regulations  prescribed  l»y  Moses,  relnting  to 
im|)urity,  are  very  numerous  and  perplexing;  but  the 
rabbins'have  multiplied  them  enormously,  nii.!  thereby 
have  made  the  law  a  still  more  inHnpiM»rtalile  burden 
A  great  j)artof  the  Mishnah  is  occupied  in  re*)lvin^ 
cases  of  conscience  on  this  suhjecL     Se«  Talmcd 
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INCENSE,  more  properly  Frankincense,  an  ar- 
omatir  and  odoriferous  gum,  which  issues  out  of  a 
tree  named  by  ilie  ancients  Thurifera  ;  its  leaves  re- 
semble those  of  a  pear-tree,  according  to  Theophras- 
tus,  and  it  grows  in  Arabia  and  around  mount  Leb- 
anon. Incisions  are  made  in  it,  in  the  dog-days,  to 
procure  the  gum.  Male  incense  is  the  best ;  it  is 
roun*!,  while,  fat,  and  kindles  on  being  put  to  the 
fire.  It  is  also  called  Olibanum.  Female  incense  is 
described  as  soft,  more  gununy,  and  less  agreeable  in 
smell  than  the  other.  That  of  Saba  was  the  best, 
an<l  most  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  who  speak  of  it 
with  great  approliation.  (See  Rees'  Cyclopaedia,  art. 
Frankijiceiise.) 

The  proper  incense  burnt  in  the  sanctuary,  was  a 
mixture  of  sweet  spices,  Ex.  xxx.  34,  seq.  To  offer 
incense  among  the  Hebrews  was  an  office  pecuhar 
to  the  priests  ;  for  which  purpose  they  entered  into 
the  holy  apartment  of  the  temple,  every  morning  and 
evening.  On  the  great  day  of  expiation,  the  high- 
priest  burnt  incense  in  his  censer  as  he  entered  the 
sanctuary,  that  the  smoke  which  arose  from  it  might 
prevent  his  looking  with  too  much  curiosity  on  the 
ark  and  mercy-seat.  Lev.  xvi.  13.  The  Levites  were 
not  permitted  to  touch  the  censers  ;  and  Korah,  Da- 
than,  and  Abiram  suffered  a  terrible  punishment  for 
violating  this  prohibition.  "  Incense"  sometimes  sig- 
nifies the  sacrifices  and  fat  of  victims  ;  as  no  other 
kind  of  incense  was  offered  on  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offerings,  1  Chron.  vi.  49.  For  a  description  of  the 
altar  of  incense  see  the  article  Altar,  p.  48. 

INCEST,  an  unlawful  conjunction  of  persons  re- 
lated within  the  degrees  of  kindred  prohibited  by 
God  and  the  church.  In  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
and  even  long  after  the  deluge,  marriages  between 
near  relations  were  allowed.  God  prohibits  such 
alliances,  in  Lev.  xviii.  3.  and  the  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity, within  which  the  prohibition  apphed,  are 
detailed  in  ver.  6 — 18. 

Most  civilized  people  have  held  incest  as  an  abom- 
inable crime.  (See  1  Cor.  v.  L)  Tamar's  incest  with 
her  father-in-law  Judah  is  well  known.  (See  Ta- 
iiAE.)  Lot's  incest  with  his  two  daughters  can  be 
palliated  only  by  his  ignorance,  and  the  sim])licity  of 
LIS  daughters,  who  seem  to  have  believed,  that  after 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  there  re- 
mained no  man  upon  the  earth  to  perpetuate  the  race 
of  mankind.  The  manner  of  their  procedure  shows 
that  they  regarded  the  action  as  unlawful,  and  that 
they  did  not  question  but  their  father  would  have 
alwminated  it,  had  they  not  put  it  out  of  his  power 
to  detect  it,  by  making  him  drunk.  Gen.  xix.  31,  &c. 

INCHANTMENTS.  The  law  of  God  condemns 
mchantments  and  inchanters.  Several  terms  are 
used  in  Scripture  to  denote  inchantments.  (1.) 
LahhasK,  (tyn"?,]  which  signifies  to  mutter,  to  speak 
with  a  low  voice,  like  magicians  in  their  evocations, 
and  magical  operations,  Ps.  Iviii.  5. — (2.)  Latim, 
(c3'l2'?,)  »ccr€f5,  when  Moses  speaks  of  the  inchant- 
ments wrought  by  Pharaoh's  magicians. — (3.)  Ca- 
shaph^  (ic3,)  meaning  those  who  practise  juggling, 
legerdemain,  tricks  and  witchery,  deluding  people's 
eyes  and  senses,  2  Chron.  ixxiii.  6. — (4.)  Hhabar, 
(nan,)  which  signifies,  properly,  to  bind,  assemble,  as- 
sociate, re-unite  ;  this  occurs  principally  among  those 
who  charm  serpents,  who  tame  them,  and  make 
th  ise  gentle  and  sociable,  which  before  were  fierce, 
iangerous,  and  uutractable,  Deut.  xviii.  11. 

We  have  examples  of  each  of  these  modes  of  in- 
shanting.  It  was  common  for  magicians,  sorcerers, 
and  inchanters  to  speak  in  a  low  voice,  or  to  whisper. 


They  are  called  ventriloqui,  because  they  spake,  a» 
one  would  suppose,  from  the  bottom  of  their  stomach? . 
They  affected  secrecy  and  mysterious  ways,  to  con 
ceal  the  vanity,  folly,  or  infamy  of  their  pernicious 
art ;  though  their  pretended  magic  often  consisted  ia 
cunning  tricks  only,  as  sleight  of  hand,  or  some  natu- 
ral secrets  unknown  to  the  ignorant.  They  affected 
obscurity  and  night,  or  would  show  their  skill  only 
before  the  uninformed,  and  feared  nothing  so  much 
as  serious  examination,  broad  daylight,  and  the  in- 
spection of  the  intelligent. 

The  inchantments  of  Pharaoh's  magicians,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses,  were  either 
mere  witchcraft  and  illusion,  by  whicli  they  deceived 
the  eyes  of  the  spectators ;  or,  if  they  performed 
miracles,  and  produced  real  changes  of  the  rods,  of 
the  water  of  the  Nile,  &c.  they  did  it  by  the  applica- 
tion of  second  causes  to  the  production  of  effects, 
which  depend  originally  on  the  power  of  God ;  and 
by  giving  certain  forms  to,  or  impressing  certain  mo- 
tions on,  a  created  substance  ;  and  as  these  changes 
and  motions  were  above  the  popularly  known  pow- 
ers of  nature,  they  were  thought  to  be  miraculous. 
But  God  never  permits  miracles  produced  by  evil 
spirits  to  be  such  as  may  necessarily  seduce  us  inf 
error ;  for  either  he  limits  their  power,  as  with  Pha 
raoh's  magicians,  who  were  obliged  to  acknowledge 
the  finger  of  God  in  some  instances,  or  they  discover 
themselves  by  their  imj)iety,  or  bad  conduct ;  which 
are  the  marks  appointed  by  Moses  for  discerning  a 
false  from  a  true  prophet,  Deut.  xiii.  12,  &c. 

The  inchantment  of  serpents,  the  cure  of  wounds 
by  charms,  fancied  metamorphoses,  &c.  were  com- 
mon among  the  ancients.  The  psalmist  speaks 
(Ps.  Iviii.  5.)  of  "  the  serpent,  or  deaf  asp,  that  stop- 
peth  her  ears,  lest  she  should  hear  the  voice  of  the 
charmers,  charming  wisely ;"  Heb.  The  voice  of 
those  who  speak  low,  and  of  those  who  make  use  of 
charms  with  skill ;  or  the  voice  of  him  who  tameth, 
who  softeneth  serpents.  The  Lord  (Jer.  viii.  17.) 
threatens  the  Jews,  "Behold,  I  will  send  serpents 
among  you,  which  will  not  be  charmed."  Ecclesias- 
tes  (x.  11.)  says,  "A  babbler  is  like  those  serpents 
against  which  charms  have  no  power."  Job  also 
speaks  of  inchanters  by  whose  power  serpents  were 
burst  asunder:  "  Shall  the  inchanter  cause  the  levia 
than  to  burst?"  Job  xl.  25.  and  Ecclus.  xii.  13. 
"  Who  will  ])ity  a  charmer  that  is  bitten  with  a  ser- 
pent ?"  Augustin  says  that  the  Marsians,  a  people 
of  Italy,  had  formerly  the  secret  of  inchanting  ser 
pents :  "  Any  one  would  say,  that  serpents  understood 
the  language  of  this  people,  so  obedient  do  we  see 
them  to  their  orders;  as  soon  as  the  Marsian  has 
done  speaking,  they  come  out  of  their  holes."  Origen 
and  Eusebius  speak  of  the  charming  of  serpents  as 
being  common  in  Palestine. 

[The  accounts  given  by  travellers  in  Egypt  and 
the  East,  respecting  the  power  which  certain  persons 
possess  of  charming  serpents  by  music  or  other 
means,  are  too  remarkable  not  to  be  inserted  here  ; 
although  a  probable  solution  of  these  appearances 
has  not  yet  been  given.  The  facts,  however,  seem 
too  well  attested  to  admit  of  doubt;  and  they  are 
also,  often  alluded  to  by  ancient  writers.  (Compare 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  iv.  147.  Ovid,  Metamorph.  vii 
153.    Virgil  JEn.  vii.  753,  seq.)    See  Asp. 

Mr.  Browne,  in  his  Travels  in  Africa,  &c.  (p.  83.) 
thus  describes  the  charmers  of  serpents:  "  Romeili  is 
an  open  place  of  an  irregular  form,  where  feats  o( 
juggling  are  performed.  The  charmers  of  serpents 
seem  also  worthy  of  remark  ;  their  powers  seem  ex 
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I  aordiiiary.  The  serpent  most  common  at  Kahira, 
I  Oairo,]  is  of  the  viper  class,  and  iindouhtedly  poison- 
tus.  If  one  of  them  enter  a  liouse,  the  charmer  is 
Bent  for,  who  uses  a  certain  form  of  words.  I  have 
«een  three  serpents  enticed  out  of  the  cabin  of  a  ship 
lying  near  the  shore.  The  operator  handled  them, 
and  then  put  them  into  a  bag.  At  other  times  I  have 
Been  the  serpents  twist  around  the  bodies  of  these 
Psylli  in  all  directions,  without  having  had  their 
fangs  extracted  or  broken,  and  without  doing  them 
any  injury." 

Niebuhr,  in  speaking  of  the  puppet-shows  and 
f  »eight-of-hand  tricks  exhibited  for  the  amusement  of 
I  le  populace  in  Cairo,  remarks:  (Reisebeschr,  i.  p. 
1  39.)  "  Others  exhibit  serpents  dancing.  This  may 
)  ppear  incredible  to  those  who  are  iniacquainted 
\  nlh  the  natural  propensities  of  these  animals  ;  but 
certain  kinds  of  serpents  seem  to  be  agreeably  alTected 
by  music.  They  raise  their  heads,  when  they  hear 
a  drum,  and  this,  their  instinctive  propensity  to  ele- 
vate the  head  and  part  of  the  body  and  to  make  some 
motions  and  turns,  is  called  dancing^ 

That  some  specfes  of  serpents  have  this  sort  of 
musical  ear,  is  also  confirmed  by  Chard  in,  in  a  manu- 
script note  on  the  "  deaf  adder"  of  Ps.  Iviii.  4,  5. 
(Harmer's  Obs.  iii.  p.  805.)  "  Adders  will  swell  at  the 
sound  of  a  flute,  raising  themselves  up  on  one  half  of 
their  body,  turning  the  other  part  about,  and  beating 
proper  time  ;  being  wonderfully  delighted  with  mu- 
sic, and  following  the  instrument.  Its  head,  before 
round  and  long,  like  an  eel,  it  spreads  out  broad  and 
Sat,  like  a  fan.  Adders  and  serpents  twist  themselves 
round  the  neck  and  naked  body  of  young  children, 
belonging  to  those  that  charm  them.  At  Surat,  an 
Armenian  seeing  one  of  them  make  an  adder  bite  his 
flesh,  without  receiving  any  injury,  said,  1  can  do 
that ;  and  causing  himself  to  be  wounded  in  the  hand, 
he  died  in  less  than  two  hours." 

In  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoii-s,  (vol.  i.  p.  43.)  we 
find  an  account  of  the  Cobra  de  Capello,  or  hooded 
§nake,  (Co/ufterJVa; a,)  called  also  the  spectacle  snake  ; 
i*  is  a  large  and  beautiful  serpent,  but  one  of  the  most 
[  cjisonous  known  ;  its  bite  occasions  death  usually 
in  less  than  an  hour.  (See  under  Cockatrice.)  Of 
this  kind  are  the  dancing  serpents,  which  are  carried 
about  in  baskets  throughout  all  Hindostan  by  a  certain 
class  of  persons,  who  get  their  living  in  this  way. 
They  give  certain  tones  upon  a  flute,  which  appear 
to  produce  an  agreeable  effect  upon  the  serpents ; 
since  they  seem  to  beat  time,  as  it  were,  to  the  flute, 
by  a  graceful  motion  of  the  head.  They  raise  the 
upper  part  of  their  body  from  the  ground,  and  fol- 
low the  music  in  graceful  curves,  like  the  undulating 
movements  of  a  swan's  neck.  It  is  a  fact  sufficiently 
well  attested,  that  when  any  of  these  or  of  other 
kinds  of  vipers  have  got  into  a  house,  and  make  havoc 
among  the  poultry  or  other  small  domestic  animals, 
it  is  customary  to  send  for  one  of  these  musicians, 
who,  by  tones  upon  his  flute  or  flageolet,  finds  out  the 
hiding-places  of  the  serpents  and  allures  them  to 
their  destruction  ;  indeed,  so  soon  as  the  serpents 
hear  the  music,  they  creep  quietly  out  of  their  holes, 
and  are  easily  taken.  This  may  serve  to  illustrate 
Ps.  Iviii.  4,  5.  In  regard  to  the  dancing  serpents, 
the  music  seems  essential  to  their  motions ;  for  as 
soon  as  it  ceases,  the  serpent  lies  motionless  ;  and  un- 
less it  is  immediately  replaced  in  its  basket,  the 
spectators  are  in  great  danger.  Mr.  Forbes  had  a 
drawing  of  a  Cobra  de  Capello,  which  danced  for  an 
liotir  upon  a  table  while  ne  made  the  drawing.  He 
'  >ok  it  several  times  in  his  hand  in  order  the  better 


to  observe  the  hood  and  spectacles,  not  doubting  but 
that  Its  fangs  had  been  extracted.  Rut  die  next  day 
m  the  market  place,  the  same  serpent  bit  a  younf 
woman  m  the  neck,  who  died  in  half  aji  hour. 

The  following  remarks  are  from  HmwI.niiBt'i 
Travels  m  Palestine,  &c.  (p.  ?<;,  79,  seq.  (;,  rm.  edit) 

Ihe  hgyptian  jugglers  can  perform  w^rie  frati!, 
which  those  of  Europe  are  not  able  to  irniUiif  ;  vi/^ 
they  can  deprive  serpents  of  their  \H)inon.  Th.y 
take  the  most  poisonous  vipers  in  their  naked  luuids, 
play  with  them,  place  them  in  their  bosom,  and  make 
them  perform  all  sorts  of  tricks.  All  this  I  have 
often  seen.  The  man  whom  I  saw  to-day,  had  ordy 
a  small  viper:  but  I  have  seen  him  when  he  had 
others  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  of  the  very  worst 
species.  I  examined  in  order  to  see  whether  the 
serpents  had  been  deprived  of  their  poisonous  fangs  ; 
and  convinced  myself,  by  actual  observation,  that  this 
was  not  the  case.  ...  On  the  :M  of  July,  I  received 
at  once,  four  diflferent  species  of  serpe'nts,  which  I 
described  and  preserved  in  spirits.  Tliey  were  the 
Vipera  vulgaris,  Cerastes  Alpini,  Jnadus,  Jng-itia 
Jtiarinus.  They  were  brought  me  by  a  female,  who 
excited  the  astonishment  of  all  of  us  Euro|)eans,  by 
the  manner  in  which  she  handled  these  most  poison- 
ous and  dangerous  animals,  without  receiving  the 
least  injury.  As  she  put  them  into  the  bottle  in 
which  I  intended  to  preserve  them,  she  managed 
them  just  as  one  of  our  ladies  would  handle  their 
ribands  or  lacings.  The  others  gave  her  no  <lif!i- 
culty,  but  the  vipers  did  not  seem  to  like  their  intend- 
ed dwelling;  they  slipped  out,  before  the  bottle 
could  be  covered.  They  sprang  ujjon  and  over  her 
hands  and  naked  arms  ;  but  she  betrayed  no  symp- 
tom of  fear.  She  took  them  quite  tranquilly  from 
her  body,  and  placed  them  in  the  vessel  that  was  to 
be  their  grave.  She  had  caught  thorn,  as  our  Arab 
assured  us,  without  difficulty  in  the  fields.  Without 
doubt  she  must  possess  some  secret  art  or  skill  •  but 
I  could  not  get  her  to  open  her  mouth  upon  the 
subject.  This  art  is  a  secret  even  among  the  Fgyji- 
tians.  Th(^  ancient  Marsi  and  Psylli  in  Africa,  who 
daily  exhibited  specimens  of  the  same  art  in  Ronie^, 
afford  evidence  of  its  antiquity  in  Africa  ;  and  it  ia 
a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  such  a  thing 
should  remain  a  secret  above  two  thousand  years,  and 
be  retained  only  by  a  certain  class  of  persons."  (Hee 
also  a  similar  extract  from  Bruce,  under  SERPE."»Tt. 
Cerastes.)     *R. 

Music  and  singing,  which  is  a  kind  of  charm,  wert 
sometimes  used  to  cure  certain  diseases  of  the  iim:  I 
or  at  least  diseases  caiised  by  disorder  of  the  mi  I 
or  of  the  j)assion8.  Galen  (De  sanitate  lueiula,  lib.  i 
cap.  8.)  says,  that  he  had  great  experience  in  this 
and  that  he  could  produce  the  authority  of  /Esctda- 
pius,  his  countryman,  who  by  melody  and  tmisir  re- 
lieved constitutions  impaired  by  too  great  heat.  The 
Hebrews,  though  a  people  extremely  »ui»erstitioui, 
did  not  carry  so  far  the  use  of  charms  an»l  inchant- 
ments  in  the' cure  of  diseases,  because  they  were  n»- 
strained  by  their  law,  and  because  their  kings  and 
priests  were  vigilant  in  preventing  these  mi»<loinp<. 
Still  we  find  traces  of  this  superstition  among  them. 
Saul  employed  music,  David's  harp,  to  prf>cur«  relief 
in  his  fits  of  melancholy. 

INDL\,  the  appellation  which  the  ancients  ap)»<>ar 
to  have  given  to  that  vast  region  of  Asia,  utretrhing 
east  of  Persia  and  Bactria,  as  far  as  the  country  of 
the  Sinrp. ;  its  northern  boundary  being  the  Scythian 
desert,  and  its  southern  limit  the  o-  -  ;i  '.  The  name 
is  generally  su})j)08ed  to  have  been  derived  frorK    he 
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river  Indus,  wliicJi  waters  its  western  extremity,  and 
which  signifies  the  Blue  or  Black  river.  Mr.  Con- 
der  thinks,  however,  that  the  extensive  application  of 
the  word  renders  it  more  probable,  that  it  was  em- 
ployed to  tlenote  tlie  country  of  the  Indi^  or  Asiatic 
Ethioj)s  ;  answering  to  the  Persian  Hindoostan,  or 
llie  country  of  the  Hindoos.  The  only  place  where 
hulia  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  is  Esth.  i.  1. 

It  is  siiid  in  the  passage  above  referred  to,  that 
Ahasuerus  reigned  from  India  to  Ethiopia.  This 
fixes  the  extent  of  the  Persian  dominions  eastward  to 
the  original  station  of  the  Hindoos,  at  the  head  of  the 
Indus.  There  is  not,  we  believe,  any  memorial  of 
the  Persian  power  having  })ermanently  maintained 
iti<elf  east  of  tlie  Indus,  Alexander  the  Great  only 
having  ever  tJiought  of  establishing  a  dominion  in 
tlu>se  countries.  The  JNIahometans,  indeed,  have  so 
done ;  but  then  they  have  renounced  the  west.  Na- 
dir Shah  penetrated  to  Delhi,  but  he  returned  to 
Persia,  and  did  not  attempt  to  retain  both  regions 
under  his  rule. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  article  on  idolatry,  that  we 
have  assumed,  as  a  principle,  that  India  was  the 
great  source  of  those  observances  which  we  find  es- 
tablished wherever  our  knowledge  extends.  It  may 
be  necessary  here  to  remark,  in  addition  to  what  is 
there  said,  that  the  Hindoos  could  not  have  adopted 
religious  rites  from  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  the 
Egyptians,  or  the  Persians.  Whoever  has  bestowed 
a  moment's  attention  on  this  people,  must  know,  that 
it  would  be  in  utter  violation  of  their  most  sacred 
tenets  to  do  so  ;  and  whoever  recollects  that  the 
sages  of  Greece  travelled  into  India  to  learn  wisdom, 
will  be  confirmed  in  the  persuasion,  that  others 
derived  information  from  them,  not  they  from  others. 
In  fact,  all  testimony  brings  letters,  learning  and 
knowledge  from  the  East. 

INHERITANCE,  a  portion  which  appertains  to 
another,  after  some  particular  event.  As  the  princi- 
ples of  inheritance  differ  in  the  East,  from  those 
which  are  established  among  ourselves,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  notice  them  particularly.  The  reader  will 
observe,  that  there  is  no  need  of  the  death  of  the 
parent  in  these  countries,  as  there  is  among  us,  before 
the  children  possessed  their  inheritance.  (See  Heir.) 
Ainong  the  Hindoos,  the  rights  of  inheritance  are 
laid  down  with  gi-eat  precision,  and  with  the  strictest 
attention  to  the  natural  claim  of  the  inheritor  in  the 
several  degrees  of  aflinity.  A  man  is  considered  but 
as  tenant  for  life  in  his  own  property  ;  and,  as  all 
opportunity  of  distributing  his  effects  by  will,  after 
his  death,  is  precluded,  hardly  any  mention  is  made 
of  such  kind  of  bequest.  By  these  ordinances,  also, 
he  is  hindered  from  dispossessing  his  children  of  his 
property  in  favor  of  aliens,  and  from  making  a  blind 
and  partial  allotment  in  behalf  of  a  favorite  child,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  rest ;  by  which  the  weakness' of 
parental  affection,  or  of  a  misguided  mind  in  its  do- 
tage, is  admirably  remedied.  These  laws  stron^^ly 
elucidate  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, since  it  appears  from  hence  to  have  been  an 
unmemorial  custom  in  the  East  for  sons  to  demand 
their  portion  of  inheritance  during  their  father's  life- 
time, and  that  the  parent,  however  aware  of  the  dis- 
sipated mclinations  of  his  child,  could  not  legally  re- 
fuse to  comply  with  the  application.  If  all  the  sons 
p)  at  once  in  a  body  to  their  father,  jointly  request- 
ing their  respective  shares  of  his  fortune  ;  in  that 
caac,  the  father  is  required  to  give  equal  shares  of 
the  property  earned  by  himself,  to  the  son  incapable 
of  Kitting  hi8  own   living,  to  the  son  who  has  been 


particularly  dutiful  to  him,  and  to  the  son  who  ha«  « 
very  large  family,  and  also  to  the  other  sons  who  do 
not  lie  under  any  of  these  three  circumstances ;  in 
this  case,  he  has  not  power  to  give  any  one  of  them 
more  or  less  than  to  the  others.  If  a  father  has  oc- 
cupied any  glebe  belonging  to  his  father,  that  waa 
not  before  occupied,  he  has  not  power  to  divide  it 
among  his  sons  in  unequal  shares,  as  in  the  case  of 
property  earned  by  himself.  (Halhed's  Gentoo 
Laws,  p.  53.) 

Our  translators  have  frequently  used  the  term  in 
heritance  in  the  sense  of  participation  or  property 
So  Mark  xii.  7,  Let  us  kill  the  son,  and  the  inherit- 
ance, the  property,  shall  be  ours.  Acts  xx.  32 ;  xxvi 
18,  An  inherimnce,  participation,  among  those  who 
are  sanctified.  Ei)h.  i.  18,  The  riches  of  the  glory  of 
his  inheritance,  his  immediate  property,  in  the  saints. 
(Compare  1  Pet.  i.  4.)  So  Abraham  is  spoken  of 
(Ezek.  xxxiii.  24.)  as  inheriting  the  land  ;  which  could 
not  be  true,  as  his  family  had  no  previous  possession 
in  Canaan  ;  and  it  is  expressly  contrary  to  Acts  vii. 
5,  which  says,  Abraham  had  no  inheritance  there ; 
but  he  had  possessions,  or  property.  (Comp.  2  Chron. 
X.  16,  et  al.) 

INIQUITY.  This  word  means  not  only  sin,  but 
the  punishment  of  sin,  and  the  expiation  of  it :  "  Aaron 
will  bear  the  iniquities  of  the  people  ;"  he  will  atone 
for  them,  Exod.  xxviii.  38.  The  Lord  "  visits  the 
iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  ;"  (Exod. 
XX.  5.)  he  somethnes  causes  visible  effects  of  his 
wrath  to  fall  on  the  children  of  criminal  parents. 

"To  bear  iniquity"  is  to  endure  the  punishment 
of  it,  to  be  obliged  to  expiate  it.  The  priests  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  people  ;  that  is,  they  are  charged 
with  the  expiation  of  it,  Exod.  xxviii.  38;  Lev.  x.  ]7 

INKHORN.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  (chaj).  ix.  2.) 
describes  six  men  clothed  in  linen,  and  having  each 
a  writer's  inkhorn  by  his  side,  which  may  require 
some  explanation  to  occidental  readers.  Tlie  follow- 
ing remarks  are  from  Mr.  Harmer  : — 

"The  modern  inhabitants  of  Egypt  ap])ea!  to 
make  use  of  ink  in  their  sealing,  as  well  as  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert,  who  may  be  supposed  not  to  have  such 
conveniences  as  those  that  live  in  such  a  |)lace  as 
Egypt ;  for  Dr.  Pococke  says,  that  '  they  make  the 
impression  of  their  name  with  their  seal,  generally  of 
cornelian,  which  they  wear  on  their  finger,  and 
which  IS  blacked  when  they  have  occasion  to  seal 
with  it.'  This  may  serve  to  show^  us,  that  there  is  a 
closer  connection  between  the  vision  of  John  (Rev. 
vii.  2.)  and  that  of  Ezekiel,  (chap.  ix.  2.)  than  com 
mentators  appear  to  have  af)prehended.  They  mua 
be  joined,  I  imagine,  to  have  a  complete  view  c* 
either.  John  saw  an  angel  with  the  seal  of  the  living; 
God,  and  therewhh  multitudes  were  sealed  in  theii* 
foreheads  ;  but  to  understand  what  sort  of  mark  waa 
made  there,  you  must  have  recourse  to  the  inkhorn 
of  Ezekiel.  On  the  other  hand,  Ezekiel  saw  a  per- 
son with  an  inkhorn,  who  was  to  mark  the  servants 
of  God  on  their  foreheads,  with  ink,  that  is  ;  but  how 
the  ink  was  to  be  applied  is  not  expressed  ;  nor  was 
there  any  need  that  it  should  be,  if  in  those  times  ink 
was  a{)plied  with  a  seal ;  a  seal  being  in  the  one  case 
plainly  supposed  ;  as  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  mention 
of  a  seal  made  it  needless  to  take  any  notice  of  any 
inkhorn  by  his  side. 

"  This  position  of  the  inkhorn  of  Ezekiel's  writer 
may  ap[)ear  somewhat  odd  to  a  European  reader  ;  btl 
the  custom  of  placing  it  by  the  side,  continues  in  th» 
East  to  this  day.  Olearius,  who  takes  notice  (V03 . 
en  Muscovie,  &c.  p.  857.)  of  a  way  that  they  have  ci 
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thickening  their  ink  with  a  sort  of  paste  they  make, 
or  with  sticks  of  Indian  ink,  which  is  the  hest  paste 
of  all,  a  circumstance  favorable  to  their  sealing  with 
ink,  ohserviis — (Dr.  Shaw  also  speaks  of  ih«Mr  writ- 
ers suspendin*,^  tlieir  inkhorns  l>y  their  side.  I  should 
not,  therefore,  have  taken  any  notice  of  this  circum- 
stance, had  not  the  account  of  Olearius  led  us  to 
something  further) — that  the  Persians  carry  about 
with  them,  by  means  of  their  girdles,  a  dagger,  a 
knife,  a  liandkerchief,  and  their  money  ;  and  those 
that  follow  the  profession  of  writing  out  books,  their 
inkhorn,  their  peidcnife,  tlieir  whetstone  to  siiarpon 
it,  their  letters,  and  every  thing  tiie  Muscovites  were 
wont  in  his  time  to  put  in  their  boots,  which  served 
them  instead  of  pockets.  The  Persians,  in  carrying 
their  inkhorn,  after  this  manner,  seem  to  have  retain- 
ed a  custom  as  ancient  as  the  daysof  Ezekiel  ;  while 
the  Muscovites,  whose  garb  was  very  nuich  in  the 
eastern  taste  in  the  days  of  Olearius,  and  who  had 
many  oiiental  customs  among  them,  carried  their 
inkhorns  and  their  papers  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner. Whether  some  such  variation  might  cause  the 
Egyptian  translators  of  the  Septuagint  version  to  ren- 
der the  words,  a  girdle  of  sapphire^  or  embroidery,  on 
the  loins,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  affirm  ;  but  1  do 
not  imagine  our  Dr.  Castell  would  have  adopted  this 
sentiment  in  his  Lexicon,  (see  Lowth  on  this  place,) 
had  he  been  aware  of  this  eastern  custom  :  for  with 
great  propriety  is  the  word  keseth  mentioned  in  this 
chapter  three  times,  if  it  signified  an  inkhorn,  the 
requisite  instrument  for  sealing  those  devout  mourn - 
el's  ;  but  no  account  can  be  given  why  this  keseth 
should  be  mentioned  so  oflen,  if  it  only  signified  an 
embroidered  girdle."  (Obs.  vol.  ii.  p.  459.)  It  should 
be  recollected,  also,  that  in  the  East  the  artisans  carry 
most  of  the  implements  of  their  profession  in  the 
girdle  ;  the  soldier  carries  his  sword  ;  the  butcher 
his  knife ;  and  the  carpenter  his  hammer  and  his 
saw. 

INNOCENT,  INNOCENCE.  The  signification 
of  these  words  is  well  known.  The  Hebrews  con- 
sidered innocence  as  consisting  chiefly  in  an  exemp- 
tion from  external  faults  committed  contrary  to  the 
law  ;  hence  they  often  join  innocent  with  hands, 
Gen.  xxxvii.  22  ;  Ps.  xxiv.  4  ;  xxvi.  6.  "  I  will  WEish 
my  hands  in  innocency."  And  Ps.  Ixxiii.  13,  "Then 
have  I  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain,  and  washed  my 
hands  in  innocency."  Josephus  admits  of  no  other 
sins  than  those  actions  which  are  put  in  execution. 
Sins  in  thought,  in  his  account,  are  not  punished  by 
God.  To  be  innocent,  is  used  sometimes  for  being 
exempt  from  punishment.  "  1  will  not  treat  you  as 
one  innocent;"  (Jer.  xlvi.  28.)  literally,  I  will  not 
make  thee  innocent :  I  will  chastise  thee,  but  like  a 
kind  father.  Jeremiah  (xlix.  12.)  speaking  to  the 
Edomites  says,  They  who  have  not  (so  much)  de- 
served to  drink  of  the  cup  of  my  wrath,  have  tasted 
of  it,  Nahum  (i.  3.)  declares  that  "  God  is  ready  to 
exercise  vengeance,  he  will  make  no  one  innocent : 
he  will  spare  no  one."  Exod.  xxxiv.  7.  Heb.  "  Thou 
shalt  make  no  one  innocent ;"  no  sin  shall  remain 
unpunished.  "  With  the  pure,  thou  wilt  show  thy- 
self pure,"  Ps.  xviii.  26.  Thou  treatest  the  just  as 
just,  the  good  as  good  ;  thou  never  dost  confound  the 
guilty  with  the  innocent. 

INSPIRATION,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  the  im- 
mediate communication  of  knowledge  to  the  human 
mind  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  but  it  is  commonly  used 
by  divines,  in  a  less  strict  and  proper  sense,  to  denote 
such  a  degree  of  divine  influence,  assistance,  or  guid- 
ance, as  enabled  the  authors  of  the    Scriptures  to 


communicate  knowledge  to  others,  without  .rror  o. 
mistake,  whether  the  subjects  of  such  rommunica 
tions  were  things  then  immediately  revealed  to  iliose 
who  declared  them,  or  thinp  with  which  they  were 
before  acquainted.  Hence  it  is  usually  divided  mto 
three  kinds, — revelation,  suggestion,  and  superintend- 
ence.    See  Revelation. 

INTERCESSION,  an  entreaty  used  by  o:.*-  per 
son  toward  another  ;  wh»;ther  this  i*ersf)n  solicit  on 
his  own  account,  or  on  account  of  one  for  whom  he 
is  agent.  Man  intercedes  with  man,  sometimes  to 
})rocure  an  advantage  -o  himself,  sometimes  tut  a 
mediator  to  benefit  another  ;  he  may  be  wiid  to  inter- 
cede for  another,  when  he  pum  words  into  the  8Uf>. 
j)liant's  mouth,  and  direct.s  nnd  prompts  him  to  Hay 
what  otherwiFe  he  would  be  unable  to  my  ;  or  to  Hay 
in  a  more  persuasive  manner  what  he  might  intend 
to  say.  The  intercession  of  Christ  on  behalf  of  Hin- 
ners,  (Rom.  viii.  34  ;  1  John  ii.  1.)  nnd  the  inierre*- 
sion  of  the  Holy  S|)irit,  (Horn.  viii.  2(1.)  are  easily  il- 
lustrate {  by  this  adaptation  of  the  term.     See  Com- 

FORTER. 

IOTA,  I,  (Eng.  tr. jot,)  a  letter  in  the  Greek  alpha- 
bel  derived  from  the  {>)  jod  of  th<!  Hebrews,  or  the 
ji  dh  of  the  Syrians.  Our  Lord  says,  (.Matt.  v.  18.) 
that  every  \oia,  jot,  or  tittle,  in  the  law,  would  have 
its  accomplishment ;  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  proverb  among  the  Jews,  meaning  that  all 
should  be  completed  to  the  uttermost,  lota  is  the 
smallest  letter  in  the  Greek  alj)hal)et. 

IR-MELACH,  city  oj  salt,  Josh.  xv.  62.  It  stood 
probably  on  the  margin  of  the  Salt  sea,  or  lake  As- 
phaltites. 

IR-NAHASH,  city  of  the  servent,  n  city  of  Ju.lah, 
which  some  suj)posed  to  have  neen  named  from  the 
abundance  of  serpents  in  its  neighborhood  ;  but  more 
probably  from  a  person  named  Nahash,  or  from  an 
image  of  the  animal,  worshipi)ed  here,  1  Chron. 
iv.  12. 

IR-SHEMESH,  city  of  the  sim,  a  city  in  Dan, 
(Josh.  xix.  41.)  supi)osed  to  be  the  same  with  Belh- 
Shemesh,  the  temple  of  the  sun,  1  Kings  iv.  9. 

IR-TAMARIM,  city  of  palm-trees,  that  is,  Jencho, 
Deut.  xxxiv.  3  ;  Judg.'i.  H) ;   2  Chron.  xxviii.  15. 

IRAM,  the  last  duke  of  Edom,  of  Esjiu's  famdy, 
Gen.  xxxvi.  43. 

IRIJAH,  an  officer  who  arrested  the  prophet  Jer- 
emiah as  he  was  going  to  Anathoth,   Jer.   xxxvii. 

13,  &c. 

IRON.  Moses  forbids  the  Hebrews  to  use  any 
stones  to  form  the  altar  of  the  Lonl,  which  had  been 
in  any  manner  wrought  with  iron  :  as  if  iron  commu- 
nicated pollution.  He  says  the  stones  of  I^alestme 
are  of  iron,  (Deut.  viii.  9.)  that  is,  of  hanlness  equal 
to  iron;  or  that,  being  smelted,  they  viel.Ird  iron. 
"An  iron  voke,"  (1  Kings  viii.  51.)  is  a  hard  and  in- 
sunportabfe  dominion.  "  Iron  sharpeneth  iron,  sayi 
the  wise  man,  "  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  eountennnce 
of  his  friend  ;"  i.  e.  the  presence-  of  a  trien.i  gives  us 
more  confidence  and  assurance.     Go.!  threatens  his 


scythes.     See  Chariots. 

The  following  extract  from  Bruce  will  .lirninish 
the  apparent  strangeness  of  /..hkinh's  condur, 
n  Kin-^  xxii.  11.)  who  made  himself  Horn,  o/.ron, 
and  id  "Thus  aith  the  Lonl,  W.th  these"  mi li.a- 
y  in  !mia"  Shalt  thou  push  the  Syrians  n.ml  .hm, 
hLt  consumed  them."     We  are  apt  to  conceive  of 
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these  norn8,  as  projecting  like  bulls'  horns,  on  each 
■ide  of  Zedekiah's  head.  But  how  different  from  the 
real  fact !  Zedekiah,  though  he  pretended  to  be  a 
prophet,  did  not  wish  to  be  thought  mad^  to  which 
imputation  such  an  appearance  would  have  subject- 
ed him.  He  only  acted  the  hero ;— the  hero  return- 
ing in  military  triumph  ;  it  was  little  more  than  a 
flourish.  "  One  thing  remarkable  in  this  cavalcade, 
which  I  observed,  was  the  head-dress  of  the  govern- 
ors of  provinces.  A  large  broad  fillet  was  bound 
upon  th(;ir  forehead,  and  tied  behind  their  head.  In 
the  middle  of  this  was  a  horn,  or  conical  piece  of 
8ilv(;r,  gilt,  about  four  inches  long,  much  in  the  shape 
of  our  common  candle  extinguishers.  This  is  called 
keni  fpp]  or  horn,  and  is  only  worn  in  reviews,  or 
parades  after  victory.  This,  I  apprehend,  like  all 
other  of  their  usages,  is  taken  from  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  several  allusions  made  in  Scripture  to  it,  arises 
from  this  practice  : — *  I  said  to  the  wicked,  lift  not 
up  the  horn,' — 'Lift  not  up  your  horn  on  high; 
speak  not  with  a  stiff  neck' — 'The  horn  of  the 
righteous  shall  be  exalted  with  honor.'" 

ISAAC,  son  of  Abraham,  was  born  A.  M.  2] 08. 
Sarah  gave  him  this  name,  because  when  the  angel 
promised  that  she  should  become  a  motlier,  she,  being 
beyond  the  age  of  having  children,  privately  laughed 
at  the  prediction.  When  the  child  was  born,  she 
said,  "  God  hath  made  me  to  laugh,  so  that  all  that 
hear  will  laugh  with  me."  She  suckled  the  child 
herself,  and  would  not  suffer  Ishmael  to  inherit  with 
him  ;  but  i)revailed  on  Abraham  to  turn  him  and  his 
mother  Hagar  out  of  doors.  When  Isaac  was  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  the  Lord  tried  Abraham, 
and  cotninanded  him  to  sacrifice  his  son.  Abraham 
implicitly  obeyed,  and  took  Isaac,  with  two  of  his 
servants,  to  the  place  which  the  Lord  should  show 
him.  On  the  third  day,  discerning  this  place,  (sup- 
posed to  be  mount  Moriah,)  he  took  the  wood  as  for 
a  burnt-offering,  placed  it  on  his  son  Isaac,  and  took 
fire  in  his  hand,  and  a  knife.  As  they  went  together 
toward  the  mount,  Isaac  said,  "  Behold  the  fire  and 
the  wood,  but  where  is  the  victim  for  the  burnt-offer- 
ing?" Abraham  answered,  "My  son,  God  will  pro- 
vide a  victim  for  hirnself."  Arrived  at  the  appointed 
place,  Abraham  put  the  wood  in  order,  bound  his 
beloved  Isaac  as  a  victim,  and  taking  the  knife, 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  kill  him.  But  an  angel 
of  the  Lord  prevented  the  sacrifice  and  provided 
another  victim. 

When  Isaac  was  forty  years  of  age,  Abraham  sent 
Eliezer,  his  steward,  into  Mesopotamia,  to  procure  a 
wife  for  him,  from  Laban,  his  brother-in-law's  fami- 
h^.  Rebekah  was  sent,  and  became  the  wife  of  Isaac. 
Being  barren,  Isaac  prayed  for  her,  and  God  granted 
her  the  favor  of  conception.  She  was  delivered  of 
twins,  named  Esau  and  Jacob.  Isaac  favored  Esau, 
and  Rebekah  Jacob.  Some  years  afterwards,  a  fam- 
ine obliged  Isaac  to  retire  to  Gerar,  where  Abimelech 
was  king  ;  and,  as  his  father  had  done  previously,  he 
reported  that  Rebekah  was  his  sister.  Abimelech, 
having  discovered  that  she  was  his  wife,  reproved 
him  for  the  deception.  Isaac  grew  very  rich,  and 
hifl  flocks  multi])lying,  the  Philistines  of  Gerar  were 
§o  envious,  that  they  filled  up  all  the  wells  which 
Isaac's  servants  had  dug.  At  the  desire  of  Abime- 
lech, he  departed,  and  pitched  his  tent  in  the  valley 
•f  Gerar,  where  he  dug  new  wells,  but  was  again  put 
to  some  diflficultics.  At  length,  he  returned  to  Beer- 
shebJ^  whore  he  fixed  his  habitation.  Here  the  Lord 
appeared  to  him,  and  r{!newed  the  i)romise  of  blessing 
kirn, and  Abimelech  visited  him,  to  form  an  alliance. 


Isaac,  having  grown  very  old,  (137  yearsJ  and  hit 
sight  being  extremely  weakened,  called  Esau,  his 
eldest  son,  and  directed  him  to  procure  for  him  some 
venison.  But  while  Esau  was  hunting,  Jacob  sur- 
reptitiously obtained  the  blessing,  so  that  Isaac  could 
only  give  Esau  a  secondary  benediction.  (See  Jacob, 
and  Esau.)  Isaac  lived  some  time  afler  this,  and 
sent  Jacob  into  Mesopotamia,  to  take  a  wife  of  his 
own  family.  He  died,  aged  188  years ;  and  was 
buried  with  Abraham,  by  his  sons  Esau  and  Jacob. 
The  Hebrews  say,  that  Isaac  was  instructed  in  the 
law  by  the  patriarchs  Shem  and  Eber,  who  were 
then  living ;  and  that  when  Abraham  departed,  with 
a  design  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  he  told  Sarah,  that  he 
was  carrying  his  son  to  Shem's  school.  They  be- 
lieve, likewise,  that  Abraham  composed  their  morn- 
ing prayers,  Isaac  their  noon  prayers,  and  Jacob  their 
evening  prayers. 

ISAIAH  was  the  son  of  Amos,  who  is  thought  by 
some  to  have  been  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah,  but 
without  any  good  foundation.  The  commencement 
of  Isaiah's  prophecies  are  dated  by  Calmet  from  the 
death  of  Uzziah;  and  his  death  is  fixed  in  the  reign 
of  Manasseh,  who  ascended  the  throne  ante  A.  D. 
698.  Isaiah's  wife  is  called  a  prophetess  ;  (chap.  viii. 
3.)  and  thence  the  rabbms  conclude,  that  she  had  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  But  it  is  [)robable,  that  the  proph- 
ets' wives  were  called  prophetesses,  as  the  priests' 
wives  were  called  priestesses,  only  from  the  office  of 
their  husbands.  The  Scripture  mentions  two  sons 
of  Isaiah,  one  called  "  Shear-Jashub,"  the  remainder  ■ 
shall  return;  the  other  "  Hashbaz,"  hasten  to  the 
slaughter.  The  first  showed,  that  the  captives  carried 
to  Babylon  should  return,  after  a  certain  time  ;  the 
second  showed,  that  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Syria 
should  soon  be  ravaged. 

The  prophecies  of  Isaiah  are  divided  by  Calmet 
into  three  parts  ;  the  first,  including  six  chapters, 
which  relate  to  the  reign  of  Jothani ;  the  six  follow- 
ing to  the  reign  of  Ahaz  ;  and  all  the  rest  to  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah.  The  principal  objects  of  Isaiah's 
prophecies  are,  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  that  captivity,  and  the  reign  of  the 
Messiah.  For  this  reason  the  sacred  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  have  cited  him  more  than  any  other 
prophet ;  and  the  fathers  say,  he  is  rather  an  evan- 
gelist than  a  prophet. 

In  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah,  Sennacherib, 
king  of  Assyria,  coming  against  Judea,  Isaiah  fore- 
told the  destruction  of  his  army,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  miraculous  lengthening  of  Hezekiah's  life. 
(See  Hezekiah.)  He  next. received  orders  from  the 
Lord  to  walk  three  years  bMefooL_a^<Lwi^^i^t)Ul  his 
upper  garment,  to  denote  the  approaching  captFvity 
of  Egypt  and  Cush. 

There  is  a  rabbinical  tradition,  that  Isaiah  was  put 
to  death  by  the  saw,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Manasseh,  the  pretence  of  this  impious  prince  for  thus 
executing  him,  being  an  expression  in  chap.  vi.  1,  "1 
saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  a  throne  ;"  which  he  affirmed 
to  be  a  contradiction  to  Moses,  (Exod.  xxxiii.  20.)  ^ 
"  No  man  shall  see  me  and  live."  But  Gesenius,  who 
has  traced  this  tradition  to  its  source,  has  shown  it  to 
be  of  a  very  doubtful  character.  Some  say  that  his 
body  was  buried  near  Jerusalem,  under  the  fuller's 
oak,  near  the  fountain  of  Siloam  ;  whence  it  was  re- 
moved to  Paneas,  near  the  sources  of  Jordan,  and 
from  thence  to  Constantinople,  in  the  reign  of  The- 
odosius  the  younger,  A.  D.  442. 

Isaiah  is  esteemed  to  be  the  most  eloquent  of  the 
pro])hets.     Jerome  says,  that  his  writings  are,  a«  *• 
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were,  an  abridgment  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  a  collec- 
tion of  the  most  uncommon  knowledge  that  the  mind 
of  man  is  capable  of;  of  natural  philosoidiy,  morali- 
ty, and  divinity.  Grotius  compares  him  to  Demos- 
thenes. In  his  writings  we  meet  with  tlie  purity  of 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  as  in  the  orator,  with  the  delicacy 
of  the  Attic  taste.  Both  are  sublime  and  magnificent 
in  their  style,  vehement  in  their  emotions,  copious  in 
their  figures,  and  very  impetuous  when  they  describe 
things  of  an  enormous  nature,  or  that  are  grievous 
and  odious.  Isaiah  was  superior  to  Demosthenes  in 
the  honor  of  illustrious  birth.  What  Quintilian  (lib. 
X.  cap.  20.)  says  of  Corvinus  Messala  may  be  applied 
to  him,  that  he  speaks  in  an  easy,  flowing  manner,  and 
a  style  which  denotes  the  man  of  quality.  Caspar 
Sanctius  thinks  Isaiah  to  be  more  florid,  and  more 
ornamented,  yet  at  the  same  time  more  weighty  and 
nervous,  than  any  writer  we  have,  whether  historian, 
poet,  or  orator  ;  and  that  in  all  kinds  of  discourse  he 
excels  every  author,  either  Greek  or  Latin.  Tbe 
prophet  appears  to  justify  this  character  even  in  our 
common  version  ;  but  in  the  elegant  diction  of  bishop 
Lowth,  he  more  eminently  supports  it.  In  addition 
to  the  writings  which  are  in  our  possession,  Isaiah 
wrote  *a  book  concerning  the  actions  of  Uzziah, 
which  is  cited  2  Chron.  xxvi.  22,  and  is  not  now 
extant. 

[The  chronological  division  of  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  into  three  parts,  as  mentioned  above,  is  of  very 
doubtful  propriety  ;  since  several  of  the  chapters  are 
evidently  transposed  and  inserted  out  of  their  chron- 
ological order.  But  a  very  obvious  and  striking 
division  of  the  book  into  tivo  parts,  exists;  the  first 
part,  including  the  first  thirty-nine  chapters,  and  the 
second,  the  remainder  of  the  book,  or  cliap.  xl. — Ixvi. 
Thejirst  part  is  made  up  of  those  prophecies  and 
historical  accounts,  which  Isaiah  wrote  during  the 
period  of  his  active  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  present, 
when  he  mingled  in  the  public  concerns  of  the  rulers 
and  the  people,  and  acted  as  the  messenger  of  God 
to  the  nation  in  reference  to  their  internal  and  exter- 
nal existing  relations.  These  are  single  prophecies, 
published  at  different  times,  and  on  different  occa- 
sions ;  afterwards,  indeed,  brought  together  into  one 
collection,  but  still  marked  as  distinct  and  single, 
either  by  the  superscriptions,  or  in  some  other  obvi- 
ous and  known  method.  The  second  part,  on  the 
contrary,  is  occupied  wholly  with  the  future.  It  was 
apparently  written  in  the  later  years  of  the  prophet, 
when  he  had  probably  left  all  active  exertions  in  the 
theocracy  to  his  younger  associates  in  the  prophet- 
ical office.  He  himself  transferred  his  contempla- 
tions from  the  joyless  presei  t,  into  the  future.  In 
this  part,  therefore,  which  was  not,  like  the  first,  oc- 
casioned by  external  circumstances,  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  distinguish  in  like  manner  between  the  different 
single  prophecies.  The  whole  is  more  like  a  single 
^sh  of  prophecy. 

The  prophecies  of  the  second  part  refer  chiefly  to 
a  twofold  object.  The  prophet  first  consoles  his 
people  by  announcing  their  deliverance  from  the 
Babylonish  exile ;  he  names  the  monarch  whom 
Jehovah  will  send  to  punish  the  insolence  of  their 
oppressors,  and  lead  back  the  people  tf  their  home. 
But  he  does  not  stop  at  this  trifling  and  inferior  de- 
liverance. With  the  prospect  of  freedom  from  the 
Babylonish  exile,  the  prophet  connects  the  j)rospect 
of  deliverance  from  sin  and  error  through  the  Mes- 
siah. Sometimes  both  objects  seem  closely  inter- 
woven with  each  other;  sometimes  one  of  them  ap- 
pears alone  with  particular  clearness  and  nrominencv. 
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Especially  is  the  view  of  the  prophet  eomeuniea  ar. 
exclusively  directed  upon  the  latter  object,  tha^  fillfvd 
with  the  contemplation  of  the  glor\'  of  the  Hpiritual 
kuigdom  of  God  and  of  it*  exalted  fo'undcr,  he  wholly 
loses  sight  for  a  time  of  the  less  distant  future.  In 
the  description  of  this  spiritual  deliverunce,  also,  liie 
relations  of  time  are  not  observed.  Som»tiiiiei.  the 
proj)liet  bebolds  the  author  of  thin  deliverance  in  hif 
humiliation  and  sorrows;  and  again,  the  remote« 
ages  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  presem  thenis«'lre»  to 
his  enraptured  vision ;  when  man,  so  long  estranged 
from  God,  will  have  again  returned  to  him  ;  wli.-n 
every  thing  opposed  to  God  shall  have  Ixen  destroy- 
ed,  and  internal  and  extenial  peace  univerwully  pn-- 
vail ;  and  when  all  the  evil  introduced  by  sin  in'to  the 
world,  will  be  for  ever  done  away.  Elevatejl  alM)ve 
all  space  and  time,  the  prophet  contemplates  from  the 
height  on  which  the  Holy  S|)irit  lias  thus  placed  him, 
the  wliole  developement  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom, 
from  its  smallest  beginnings  to  its  glorious  com- 
pletion. 

Until  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  Fwiiah  haa 
been  universally  regarded,  both  by  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, as  the  sole  author  of  the  whole  hook  which  is 
called  by  his  name.  Doederlein  first  utnred  n  defi- 
nite susjjicion  against  the  genuineness  of  the  second 
part ;  a  suspicion  which  Justi  a(lo|)ted  more  hilly,  and 
endeavored  to  establish.  From  this  time  onw»'nl,all 
the  neological  commentators  of  Germany  liav«'  united 
in  reganling  the  second  part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  aa 
spurious,  and  as  conijiosed  near  the  close  of  the  Bal>- 
ylonish  exile.  The  ablest  attack  upon  its  genuine- 
ness, is  thatof  Gesenius,  in  his  Couunentary.  Muny 
arguments  are  brought  forward;  but  the  main  |)oinl, 
after  all,  with  these  interpreters,  is,  that  denying,  ai 
they  do,  divine  insj)iration  and  the  powr-r  of  |)rophe- 
cy,  they  cannot  admit  the  genuiueiM'ss  and  anti(juity 
of  this  second  part,  without  faliiiig  into  self-contra- 
dictions. The  declarations  contained  in  it  are  too 
precise  and  definite  to  be  regarded  as  mere  sagacioua 
conjecture  ;  if,  therefore,  it  was  actually  written  by 
Isaiah  himself,  before  the  exile,  it  f(»llow8  that  Isaian 
was  a  truly  ins])ired  j)r()])het.  To  avoifl  this  conclu- 
sion, this  part  is  pronounced  sj)urious.  All  the  ar- 
guments brought  forward  to  detract  from  its  genu- 
ineness have  been  very  fully  and  ohiy  reviewed  by 
professor  Hengstenberg,  in  his  Christology,ond  their 
feebleness  demonstrated.  He  has  also  subjoined 
many  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  the  geiuiineneai 
of  the  whole  book.  That  part  of  his  work  which 
relates  to  this  subject  has  been  translated  end  pul>- 
lished  in  the  Biblical  depository,  vol.  i.  ji.  700,  wq. 
As  his  reasonings  do  not  admit  of  ahridgmeiit,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  that  work  for  furtluT  informa- 
tion.    *R. 

ISHBI-BEN-OB,  that  is,  Ishbi,  the  son  of  Ob,  (.f 
the  giants,  or  Uephaim,  carried  a  spear  which 
weighed  300  shekels,  twelve  pounds  and  a  half. 
This  giant,  being  on  the  point  of  killing  Daviil,  wlio 
was  fttigued  in  the  battle,  was  himself  killeti  hv 
Abisliai,  son  of  Zeruiah,  2  Sam.  xxi.  lO,  17. 

ISIIBOSIIHTH,  son  of  Saul,  an<l  olso  liis  (suc- 
cessor.    Abner,  Saul's  kinsman,  and  general,  mo  nmn 
aged,  that  Ishbosheth  was  acknowledged  kingai  Ma- 
hanaim   by   the  greater  part   of  Isra*-!,  while  David 
reigned  at  Hebron  ovtT  Judah.     He  was  44  yenni  of 
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.eproved  him,  and  Abner,  being  thereby  provoked, 
•wore  he  would  endeavor  to  transfer  the  crown 
from  the  house  of  Saul  to  David  ;  but  he  was  treach- 
erously killed  by  Joab.  Ishbosheth,  informed  of  Ab- 
ner's  death,  lost  all  courage  ;  and  Israel  felUnto  great 
disorder.  Ishhosheth  was  assassinated  by  two  cap- 
tains of  his  troops,  who  entered  his  house  while  he 
was  8leej)ing  during  the  heat  of  the  day :  and  cut- 
ting off  his  head,  they  brought  it  to  David  at  Hebron, 
tliinking  to  receive  a  considerable  reward.  David, 
however,  commanded  the  murderers  to  be  killed, 
and  their  hands  and  feet  to  be  cut  off,  and  hung  near 
the  pool  in  Hebron.  The  head  of  Ishbosheth  he 
placed  in  Abner's  sepulchre  at  Hebron.  With  this 
prince  terminated  the  royal  family  of  Saul,  ante  A.  D. 
1048. 

I.  ISHMAEL,  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar,  was 
born  A.  M.  2094.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
to  Hagar  in  the  wilderness,  when  she  fled  from  her 
mistress,  and  bade  her  return,  adding,  "  Thou  shalt 
bring  forth  a  son,  and  call  his  name  Ishmael,  '  the 
Lord  hath  hearkened ;'  because  the  Lord  hath  heard 
thee  in  thy  affliction.  He  shall  be  a  fierce,  savage 
man,  whose  hand  shall  be  against  all  men,  and  the 
hands  of  all  men  against  him."  Hagar  returned, 
therefore,  to  Abraham's  house,  and  had  a  son, 
whom  she  named  Ishmael.  (See  Hagar.)  Four- 
teen years  after  this,  the  Lord  visited  Sarah,  and 
Isaac  being  born  to  Abraham,  by  his  wife  Sarah, 
Ishmael,  who  till  then  had  been  considered  as  the 
sole  heir,  saw  his  hopes  disappointed.  Five  or  six 
years  afterwards,  Ishmael  displeased  Sarah,  who  pre- 
vailed on  Abraham  to  expel  him  and  his  mother. 
Hagar,  with  Ishmael,  wandered  in  the  wilderness  of 
Beersheba,  and  when  reduced  to  great  distress,  a 
voice  from  heaven  said,  "  Fear  not,  Hagar,  the  Lord 
hath  heard  the  child's  voice.  ...  I  will  make  him  the 
father  of  a  great  people."  They  abode  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran,  where  Ishmael  became  expert  in 
archery,  and  his  mother  married  him  to  an  Egyptian 
woman.  He  had  twelve  sons  ;  viz.  Nabajoth,  Kedar, 
Adbeel,  Mibsam,  Misb.ma,  Dumah,  Massa,  Hader,  or 
Hadad,  Tema,  Jetur,  Naphish,  Kedemah.  He  had 
hkewise  a  daughter  named  Mahalath,or  Bashemath, 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  3.j  who  married  Esau,  Gen.  xxviii.  9. 
From  the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael  are  derived  the 
twelve  tribes  of  the  Arabians,  still  subsisting ;  and 
Jerome  says  that  in  his  time  they  called  the  districts 
of  Arabia  by  the  names  of  their  several  tribes.  The 
descendants  of  Ishmael  inhabited  from  Havilah  to 
Shur,  i.  e.  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  border  of 
Egypt ;  and  are  usually  mentioned  in  history  under 
the  general  name  of  Arabians  and  Ishmaelites.  Since 
the  seventh  century,  they  have  almost  all  embraced 
the  rehgion  of  Mahomet.  Ishmael  died  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  his  brethren,  (Gen.  xxv.  18.)  as  the  Vul- 
gate renders  ;  or,  according  to  another  and  better 
translation,  his  inheritance  lay  to  the  eastward  of  that 
of  all  his  brethren.     (See  Gen.  xvi.  12.) 

Arabia  ^as  peopled  by  old  Arabians,  before  the 
•ions  of  Ishmael  settled  there,  and  not  till  afler  long 
disputes  with  the  Giorhamides,  the  first  possessors. 
These  old  Arabians  still  subsist,  but  blended  with  the 
Uhmaelites.     See  Arabia. 

Mr.  Taylor  thinks  that  the  phrase  in  the  English 
rersioD,  "  he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  his  breth- 
ren," refers  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Arabs  pitch 
their  tents ;  to  illustrate  which  he  adduces  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Thevenot:  (part.  ii.  p.  148.)  "The 
basha's  tent,  pitched  near  Cairo,  was  a  very  lovely 
tent  and  reckoned  to  be  worth  ten  thousand  crowns. 


It  was  very  spacious,  and  encompt«sed  round  with 
walls  of  waxed  cloth.  In  the  middle  was  his  pavil 
ion,  of  green  waxed  cloth,  lined  within  with  flowered 
tapestry,  all  of  one  set.  Within  the  precincts  be- 
hind, and  on  the  sides  of  his  pavilion,  were  cham- 
bers and  offices  for  his  women.  Round  the  pale  of 
his  tent,  within  a  pistol  shot,  were  above  two  hun- 
dred tents,  pitched  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  doors 
of  them  all  looked  towards  the  basha's  tent ;  and  it 
ever  is  so,  that  they  may  have  their  eye  always  upon 
their  master's  lodging,  and  be  in  readiness  to  assist 
him,  if  he  be  attacked."  Did  not  the  basha  dwell 
over  against  the  faces  of  those  who  lodged  in  these 
tents  ?  and  was  not  this  one  sign  of  his  superiority  ? 
Did  Ishmael,  in  like  manner,  announce  his  superi- 
ority ?  and  if  so,  was  this,  in  part  at  least,  his  dwell- 
ing close  over  against  the  faces  of  all  his  brethren  ? 
[Tliat  the  Arabs  oflen  pitch  their  tents  in  a  circle,  ii 
no  doubt  true,  as  is  affirmed  also  by  D'Arvieux ;  but 
this  is  not  always  the  case,  nor  apparently  is  it  usu- 
ally so.  A  fine  sketch  of  a  Bedouin  encampment, 
where  the  tents  are  represented  in  a  straight  line,  is 
prefixed  to  Game's  Letters  from  the  East.     R. 

II.  ISHMAEL,  son  of  Nethaniah,  of  th^  royal 
family  of  Judah,  treacherously  killed  Gedaliah, 
whom  Nebuchadnezzar  had  established  over  the  re- 
mains of  the  people,  in  Judea,  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem ;  but  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Baalis,  king 
of  the  Ammonites,  Jer.  xli. 

ISLANDS,  ISLES.  Considerable  errors  in  sa- 
cred geography  have  arisen  from  taking  the  word 
rendered  islands,  for  a  spot  siuTounded  by  water.  It 
rather  imports  a  settlement ;  that  is  to  say,  a  colony  or 
establishment,  as  distinct  from  an  open,  unap])ropri- 
ated  region.  Thus  we  should  understand  Gen.  x.  5 
— "  By  these  were  the  settlements  of  the  Gentiles 
divided  in  their  lands."  The  sacred  writer  evident- 
ly had  enumerated  countries,  which  were  not  isles  in 
any  sense  whatever.  So  Job  xxii.  30,  "He  (Godl 
shall  deliver  the  island  of  the  innocent,"  i.  e  settle- 
ment or  establishment.  Isa.  xlii.  15,  "  I  will  make 
the  rivers  islands;" — rather  settlements  of  human 
[mpulation.  In  these  places,  and  many  others,  the 
true  idea  of  the  Hebrew  word  is  establishments,  or 
colonies,  understood  to  be  at  some  distance  from 
others  of  a  similar  nature.  The  oases  of  Africa, 
which  are  small  districts  comprising  wells,  verdure, 
and  population,  surrounded  by  hiimense  deserts  of 
sand,  are  called  islands,  in  Arabic,  to  this  day  ;  and 
no  doubt  but  such  were  so  called  by  the  Hebrews, 
notwithstanding  that  they  had  no  stream  of  water 
within  many  days'  journey  around  them. 

[The  Hebrew  word  in,  which  is  more  commonlj 
translated  isle,  means  strictly  dry  land,  habitable  coun- 
tni,  in  op])osition  to  water,  or  to  seas  and  rivers.  So 
Is.  xlii.  15,  "I  will  make  the  rivers  dry  land,"  not  w^an^/s, 
which  would  make  no  sense.  Hence,  as  opposed 
to  w^ater  in  general,  it  means  land  adjacent  to  water, 
either  washed  or  surrounded  by  it,  i.  e.  maritime 
country,  coast,  island.  Thus  it  means  coast,  when 
used  of  Ashdod  ;  (Is.  xx.  6.)  of  Tyre  ;  (Is.  xxiii.2, 6.) 
of  Peloponnesus,  or  Greece,  (Ezek.xxvii.7.) "  The  isles 
of  Elishah."  It  means  island  when  used  e.  g.  of 
Caphtor,  or  Crete;  (Jer.  xlvii.  4.)  also  Ezek.  xxvi.  6; 
Jer.  ii.  10 ;  so  also  Esth.  x.  1,  where  the  phrase  isles 
of  the  sea  is  in  antithesis  with  the  land  or  continent 
The  plural  of  this  word,  usually  translated  islands^ 
was  employed  by  the  Hebrews  to  denote  distant  re- 
gions beyond  the  sea,  whether  coasts  or  islands ;  and 
especially  the  islands  and  maritime  countries  of  the 
west,  wiiich   had  become  indistinctly  known  to  the 
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Hebrews,  through  the  voyages  of  the  PhcFiiiciaiis ; 
so  Is.  xxiv.  15  ;  xl.  15;  xhi.  4,  10, 12;  li.  5;  Ps.  Ixxii. 
10,  et.  al.  In  Ezek.  xxvii.  15,  the  Kasx  Indian  Archi- 
pelago would  seem  to  be  intended.     II. 

ISRAEL,  who  prevails  with  God,,  a  name  given  to 
Jacob,  after  having  wrestled  with  him  at  Mahanairn, 
or  Penjiel,  Gen.  xxxii.  1,  2,  and  28,  29,  30 ;  Hosea 
xii.  3.  (See  Jacob.)  By  the  name  Israel  is  some- 
times understood  the  person  of  Japob  ;  sometimes  the 
j)eople  of  Israel,  the  race  of  Jacob ;  and  sometimes 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  or  the  ten  tribes,  as  distinct 
from  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

ISRAELITES,  the  descendants  of  Israel,  called 
afterwards  Jews,  {JudfBi,)  because,  after  the  return 
from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  the  tribe  of  Judah 
was  the  most  numerous,  and  foreigners  had  scarcely 
any  knowledge  of  the  other  tribes.     See  Hebrews. 

ISSACH AR,  the  fifth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  was 
born  about  ante  A.  D.  1749.  He  had  four  sons.  To- 
la, Phuvah,  Job,  and  Shimron,  Gen.  xlvi.  13.  We 
know  nothing  particular  of  his  life.  Jacob,  blessing 
hiin,  said,  "  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass,  couching  down 
between  two  burdens.  And  he  saw  that  rest  was 
good,  and  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant,  and  bowed 
his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto 
tribute."  The  Chaldee  translates  it  in  a  quite  contrary 
sense,  "  He  shall  subdue  provinces,  and  make  those 
tributary  to  him,  who  shall  remain  in  his  land."  The 
tribe  of  Issachar  had  its  portion  among  the  best  parts 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  along  the  great  plain,  or  val- 
ley of  Jezreel,  with  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  to  the 
south.  Zebu  km  to  the  north,  the  Mediterranean  sea 
west,  and  Jordan,  with  the  south  point  of  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  east.     See  Canaan. 

ITALY,  a  Latin  word,  which  some  derive  from 
Fitulus,  or  Vitula,  because  this  country  abounded  in 
calves  and  heifers;  but  others,  from  a  king  called 
Italus.  We  know  not  the  ancient  name  of  Italy  in 
the  Hebrew  language.  Jerome  has  sometimes  ren- 
dered Chittim,  Italy,  (Numb.  xxiv.  24  ;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
6.)  and  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  19,  he  translates  Thuhal,  Italy, 
though,  according  to  others,  the  Tibarenians  are  here 
meant.  In  the  New  Testament,  written  in  Greek, 
there  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  word  Italy  ;  it  signifies 
that  country  of  which  Rome  is  the  capital. 

[The  Italian  hand  mentioned  in  Acts  x.  1,  was 
probably  a  Roman  cohort  from  Italy,  stationed  at 
Caesarea  ;  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
troops,  which  were  dravni  from  Syria,  and  the  adja- 
cent regions.     (Compare  Joseph,  b.  Jud.  iii.  42.)     R. 

ITHAMAR,  Aaron's  fourth  son,  who,  with  his  de- 
scendants, exercised  the  functions  of  common  priests 
only,  till  the  high-priesthood  passed  into  his  family 
in  the  person  of  Eli.  The  successors  of  Eli,  of  the 
family  of  Ithamar,  were  Ahitub,  Ahiah,  Ahimelech, 
and  Abiathar,  whom  Solomon  deposed,  1  Kings  ii. 
27.     See  Eli. 

ITUREA,  a  province  of  Syria,  or  Arabia,  beyond 
Jordan,  east  of  the  Batanea,  and  south  of  Trachonitis  ; 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  ancient  Aura- 
nitis,  or  modern  Haouran  ;  or  it  was,  perhaps,  a  gen- 
eral name  including  Auranitis,  Batanea,  &c.  Luke 
(iii.  1.)  speaks  of  Iturea  ;  and  1  Chron.  v.  19,  of  the 
Itureans,  or  of  Jetur,  who  was  one  of  the  sons  of 
Ishmael,  and  gave  name  to  Iturea.  Early  in  his 
reign,  Aristobulus  made  war  with  the  Itureans,  sub- 
dued the  greater  part  of  them,  and  obliged  them  to 
embrace  Judaism,  as  Hircanus  his  father  had  some 
years  before  obliged  the  Idumaeans  to  do.  He  gave 
them  their  choice,  either  to  be  circumcised  and  em- 
brace the  Jewish  religion,  or  to  leave  the  country. 


They  chose  the  forn.^r.  Philip,  one  of  Herod's  sons, 
was  tetrarch  of  Iturea,  when  John  the  Baptist  en- 
tered on  his  ministry,  Luke  iii.  I. 

IVORY  is  first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon, unless,  indeed.  Psalm  xlv.  were  written  previ- 
ous to  his  time,  in  which  ivory  is  spoken  of,  as  used 
in  decorating  those  boxes  of  perfume,  whose  odorf 
were  employed  to  exhilarate  the  king's  spirits.  It  is 
probable  that  Solomon,  who  traded  to  India,  first 
brought  thence  elephants  and  ivory  to  Judea.  "  For 
the  king  had  at  sea  a  navy  of  Tarshish,  with  the  navy 
of  Hiram :  once  in  three  years  came  the  navy  of 
Tarshish,  bringing  gold  and  silver  and  ivory,"  1  Kings 
X.  22  ;  2  Chron.  ix.  21.  It  seems  that  Solomon  had 
a  throne  decorated  with  ivory,  and  inlaid  with  gold  ; 
the  beauty  of  these  materials  relieving  the  splendor, 
and  heightening  the  lustre,  of  each  other,  1  Kings  x. 
18.  Ivory  is  here  described  as  '?ij  ju',  shin  gadol, 
"  great  tooth,"  which  clearly  shows,  that  it  was  im- 
ported in  the  whole  tusk.  It  was,  however,  ill  de- 
scribed as  a  tooth,  for  tooth  it  is  not,  but  a  weapon  of 
defence,  not  unlike  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar,  and  for 
the  same  purposes  as  horns  of  other  animals.  This 
has  prompted  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  15.)  to  use  another 
periphrasis  for  describing  it ;  and  he  calls  it  ]v  nij-p, 
karnoth  shen,  "  horns  of  teeth."  This,  however,  is 
liable  to  great  objection,  since  the  idea  of  horns  and 
of  teeth,  to  those  who  have  never  seen  an  elephant, 
must  have  been  very  confused,  if  not  contradictory. 
Nevertheless,  the  combination  is  ingenious,  for  the 
defences  which  furnish  the  ivory,  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  horns ;  while,  by  issuing  fronj  the  m  , 
they  are  not  unaptly  allied  to  teeth."  Several  o  $ 
ancients  have  expressly  called  these  tusks  horns,  par- 
ticularly Varro,  (de  Ling.  Sat.  lib.  vi.)  The  LXX 
render  the  two  Hebrew  words  by  oSovTag  fkftfavrivo^, 
and  the  Vulgate  denies  ehurneos.  The  Targum,  how- 
ever, in  Ezekiel,  separates  nuip  and  ]v,  explaining 
the  former  word  by  horns  of  the  rock  goats,  and  the 
latter,  by  elephants'' teeth. 

Cabinets  and  wardrobes  were  ornamented  with 
ivory,  by  what  is  called  marquetry,  Ps.  xlv.  8. 
These  were  named  "houses  of  ivory  ;"  perhaps,  be- 
cause made  in  the  form  of  a  house  or  palace  ;  as  the 
silver  Naul  of  Diana,  mentioned  Acts  xix.  24,  were  in 
the  form  of  her  temple  at  E|)hesus  ;  and  as  we  have 
now  ivory  models  of  the  Chinese  pagodas  or  temples. 
In  this  sense.  Dr.  Harris  understands  what  is  said  of 
the  ivory  house  which  Ahab  made,  1  Kings  xxii.  39, 
for  the  Hebrew  word,  translated  house,  is  used,  as 
Dr.  Taylor  well  observes,  for  a  place,  or  case,  where- 
in any  thing  lieth,  is  contained,  or  laid  up.  Ezekiel 
gives  the  name  of  house  to  chests  of  rich  apparel ; 
(chap,  xxvii.  24.)  and  Dr.  Durell,  in  his  note  on  Ps. 
xlv.  8,  quotes  places  from  Homer  and  Euripides, 
w+iere  the  same  aj)propriation  is  made.  Hesiod 
makes  the  same  (Ap.  et.  D.  v.  96.)  As  to  "dwelling- 
houses,"  the  most  we  can  suppose  in  regard  to  them 
is,  that  they  might  have  ornaments  of  ivory,  as  they 
sometimes  have  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  precious  ma- 
terials, in  such  abundance  as  to  derive  an  appellation 
from  the  article  of  their  decoration  ;  as  the  emperor 
Nero's  palace,  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  (Nerone, 
c.  31.)  was  named,  aurea,  or  golden,  because  overlaid 
with  gold.  This  method  of  ornamenting  buildings 
or  af)artments  was  very  ancient  among  the  Greeks, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  Odyss.  iv.  v.  72.  The 
Romans  sometimes  ornamented  their  apartments  id 
like  manner,  as  is  evident  from  Horace,  Carm.  1.  ii 
Ode  xviii.  v.  1. 

Our  marginal  translation  of  Cant  v  13,  renders  th« 
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Hebrew  words  "  towers  of  perfume,"  which  Harmer 
mys,  (Outlines,  p.  165.)  may  mean  vases,  in  which 
odoriferous  perfumes  are  kept.  Amo8(vi.  4.)  speaks 
of  beds  or  sofas  of  ivory.  (See  Bed.)  If  we  might 
trust  to  Clial(lee  interpreters,  the  knowledge  of  ivory 
would  be  inui-h  more  ancient  than  we  have  supposed 
it ;  for  this  authority  informs  us,  that  Joseph  placed 
his  father  Jacob  on  a  bed  of  ivory.  This  interpreta- 
tion is  not  alto^^ether  to  be  rejected  ;  for  ivory  might 
be  known  in  Egypt,  either  from  Ethiopia,  or  by  the 


caravans  from  the  central  parts  of  Afni^a,  or  .t  might 
be  procured  from  India,  by  means  of  trading  vessels, 
or  trading  merchants ;  and  certainly  its  beauty  and 
ornaments  should  well  become  the  residence  of  the 
Nazir,  or  lord  steward  of  the  royal  household  of  the 
Egyptian  Pharaohs.  In  Ezek.  xxvii.  6,  the  benchei 
of  Tyrian  sliips  are  said  to  be  "  made  of  ivory.**  The 
meaning  is,  ornamented,  probably,  though  Mr.  Tay- 
lor contends  that  'i  shrines"  must  be  intended. 


JAB 

JABAL,  son  of  Lamech  and  Adah,  father  of  those 
who  lodge  under  tents,  and  of  shepherds;  (Gen.  iv. 
20.)  that  is,  instituter  of  those  who,  like  the  Arab 
BtMlouins,  live  under  tents,  and  are  shepherds.  See 
Father. 

JABBOK,  a  brook  eastof  the  Jordan,  which  takes 
its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and  falls  into  the 
Jonlan  at  some  distance  north  of  the  Dead  sea.  It 
separated  the  land  of  the  Aninioniles  from  the  Gaula- 
nitis,  and  that  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  Gen.  xxxii.22, 
213.     It  is  now  called  El  Zerka. 

I.  JABESH,  father  of  Shallum,  the  fifteenth  king 
of  Israel,  or  of  Samaria,  2  Kings  xv.  10. 

II.  JABESH,  a  city  in  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
ejisi  of  the  Jordan,  and  generally  called  Jabesh- 
Gilead,  because  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
so  narnrd.  Eusebius  jjlaces  it  six  miles  from  Pella, 
towards  Gerasa.  Jabesh-Gilead  was  sacked  by  the 
Israelites,  because  it  refused  to  join  in  the  war 
against  Benjamin,  Judg.  xxi.  8,  and  at  a  subsequent 
period,  Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  besieged  it, 
but  Saul  dislodged  him.  In  remembrance  of  this 
service  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  carried  off  the 
iKxlies  of  Saul  and  his  son  Jonathan,  which  the  Philis- 
tines had  hung  upon  the  walls  of  Bethsan,  and  buried 
them  honorably  at  their  city,  1  Sam.  xxxi.  11 — 13. 

I.  J  A  BIN,  king  of  Hazor,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Cana;m,  Josh.  xi.  1,  &c.  Discomfited  at  the  con- 
quests of  Joshua,  who  had  subdued  the  south  of 
Canaan,  he  formed,  with  other  kings  in  the  northern 
pan  along  the  Jordan,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
in  the  ii)*)untains,  a  league  offensive  and  defensive. 
VV^ith  their  troops  they  rendezvoused  at  the  waters 
of  Merom,  but  Joshua  attacked  them  suddenly, 
defeated  them,  and  pursued  tliem  to  great  Zidon, 
and  the  valley  of  Mizpeh.  He  lamed  their  horses, 
burnt  their  chariots,  took  Hazor,  and  killed  Jabin, 
about  A.  M.  2555. 

II.  JABIN,  another  kingof  Hazor,  who  oppressed 
the  Israelites  twenty  years,  from  A.  M.  2G99,  to  2719, 
Judg.  iv.  2,  &c.  Sisera,  his  general,  was  defeated  by 
Barak,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tabor  ;  and  the  Israelites 
were  (h;livered. 

I.  JABNEEL,a  city  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  11. 

II.  JABNEEL,  a  city  of  Naphtali,  Josh.  xix.  33. 
JABNEH,  or   Jabma,  a  city  of  the   Philistines, 

(2  Chron.  xxvi.  (5.)  called  Jamnia,  (1  Mac.  iv.  15.) 
lod  Jaimieia,  chap.  5.  58  ;  2  Mac.  xii.  8.  Its  situation 
may  be  gathered  from  the  passage  last  cited,  as  being 
not  far  from  Jaffa,  or  Joppa.  The  following  is  Dr. 
Wittman's  account  of  it  :  "  Yebna  is  a  village  about 
twelv«;  miles  distant  from  Jaffa;  in  a  fine  open  plain, 
surrounded  b}  hills  and  covered   with  herbage.     A 


JAC 

rivulet  formed  by  the  rains  supphes  water.  It  is 
conjectured  that  the  rock  Etam,  where  Samson  wa» 
surprised  by  the  Philistines,  was  not  far  from  Yebna. 
North-east  of  Yebna  is  a  lofly  hill,  from  which  is  an 
extensive  and  pleasing  view  of  Ramla,  distant  about 
five  miles.  On  sloping  hills  of  easy  ascent,  by  which 
the  plains  are  bordered,  Yebna,  Ekron,  Ashdod,  and 
Ashkalon,  were  in  sight."  (Comp.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6.J 

Josephus  says  Jamnia  was  given  to  the  tribe  of 
Dan.  It  was  taken  from  the  Philistines  by  Uzziah, 
2  Chron.  xxvi.  6.  In  2  Mac.  xii.  9,  it  is  stated  to  be 
240  furlongs  from  Jerusalem. 

J  AC  H  IN,  stability,  the  name  of  a  brass  pillar 
placed  at  the  porch  of  Solomon's  temple.  See  Eoaz. 

JACINTH,  see  Hyacinth. 

JACOB,  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  was  born  ante 
A.  D.  1836.  He  was  twin-brother  to  Esau,  and  as 
at  his  birth  he  held  his  brother's  heel,  he  was  called 
Jacob,  the  heel-holder,  one  who  comes  behind  and 
catches  the  heel  of  his  adversary,  a  deceiver.  Gen. 
XXV.  26.  This  was  a  kind  of  predictive  intimation 
of  his  future  conduct  in  life.  While  Rebekah  was 
pregnant,  Isaac  consulted  the  Lord  concerning  the 
struggling  of  the  twins  in  her  womb,  and  God  de- 
clared that  she  shoidd  have  two  sons,  who  should 
become  two  great  people ;  but  that  the  elder  should 
be  subject  to  the  younger.  Jacob  was  meek  and 
peaceable,  living  at  home;  Esau  was  more  turbulent 
and  fierce,  and  passionately  fond  of  hunting.  Isaac 
was  partial  to  Esau,  Rebekah  to  Jacob.  Jacob  hav- 
ing taken  advantage  of  his  brother's  necessity,  to  ob- 
tain his  birthright,  (see  Birthright,)  and  of  his 
father's  infirmity,  to  obtain  the  blessing  of  primogen 
iture,  was  compelled  to  fly  into  Mesopotamia,  to 
avoid  the  consequences  of  his  brother's  wrath.  Gen. 
xxvii.  xxviii.  On  his  journey  the  Lord  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream,  promised  him  his  protection,  and 
declared  his  purpose  relative  to  his  descendants  pos- 
sessing the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  descent  of  the 
Messiah  through  him,  chap,  xxviii.  10,  &c.  Arriving 
at  Mesopotamia,  he  was  received  by  his  uncle  Laban, 
whom  he  served  fourteen  years  for  his  two  daugh- 
ters, Rachel  and  Leah. 

Jacob  had  four  sons  by  Leah  ;  but  Rachel,  haviivg 
no  children,  gave  her  servant  Bilhah  to  Jacob,  who 
by  her  had  Dan  and  Naphtali.  Leah  also  gave  her 
servant  Zilpali  to  her  husband,  who  brought  Gad 
and  Asher.  Afler  this  Leah  had  Issachar  and  Zeb- 
ulun,  and  Dinah,  a  daughter.  At  last  the  Lord  re- 
membered Rachel,  and  gave  her  a  son,  whom  she 
called  Joseph,  chap.  xxix.  Jacob's  family  having 
become  numerous,  and  his  term  of  service  to  Laban 
being  expired,   he   desired   to  return  into   his  own 
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country  with  his  wives  and  children.  Laban, 
however,  having  prospered  by  his  services,  and 
wishing  to  retain  him,  j)roposed  that  Jacob  should 
take  as  his  wages  in  future,  the  marked  sheep  and 
kids  of  the  flock.  To  this,  Jacob  assented,  and, 
by  a  singular  stratagem  suggested  to  him  in  a  dream, 
acquired  so  much  [)roperty,  that  Laban  and  his  sons 
became  jealous  of  bis  prosperity  ;  and  the  Lord  de- 
sired him  to  return  into  iiis  own  country,  chap.  xxx. 
25,  &c.  He  took  his  wives,  therefore,  his  children 
and  his  cattle,  and  had  performed  three  days'  jour- 
ney l>efore  Laban  was  aware  of  his  departure.  He 
inunediately  pui-sued  him,  however,  and  overtook 
Jacob  on  the  seventh  day  of  his  pursuit,  on  the 
mountains  of  Gilead.  He  rej)roached  him  for  his 
flight,  and  with  having  stolen  his  gods,  or  tera})him, 
which  Rachel  had  taken  without  her  husband's 
knowledge,  chap.  xxxi.  (See  Teraphim.)  Having 
come  to  a  mutual  explanation,  Jacob  and  Laban  en- 
tered into  a  covenant,  and  then  separated.  Arriving  at 
the  brook  Jabbok,  east  of  Jordan,  Jacob,  fearing  that 
Esau  might  retain  his  former  resentment,  sent  him 
notice  of  his  arrival,  with  handsome  presents,  and 
Esau  advanced  with  four  hundred  men  to  meet  him. 
After  all  his  people  had  passed  the  brook  Jabbok, 
Jacob  remained  alone,  on  the  other  side,  and  wres- 
tled with  an  angel  in  the  form  of  a  man,  who,  not 
being  able  to  prevail  against  Jacob,  touched  the 
hollow  of  his  thigh  which  immediately  withered. 
His  name  was  also  changed  from  Jacob  to  Israel, 
i.  e.  a  prince  with  God.  Jacob  called  the  place 
Peniel,  saying,  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,  yet  my 
life  is  preserved,  chap,  xxxii.  When  Esau  advanced 
toward  him,  Jacob  went  forward,  and  threw  him- 
self seven  limes  on  the  earth  before  him  ;  as  did  also 
Leab  and  Rachel,  with  their  children.  The  two 
brothers  tenderly  embraced  each  other,  and  Jacob 
prevailed  upon  Esau  to  accept  his  presents.  Esau 
returned  home,  and  Jacob  arrived  at  Succoth  beyond 
Jordan,  where  he  dwelt  some  time.  He  afterwards 
passed  the  Jordan,  and  came  to  Salem,  a  city  of  the 
Shechemites,  where  he  set  up  his  tents,  having  pur- 
chased part  of  a  field  for  the  suui  of  a  hundred 
kesitas  or  pieces  of  money,  of  the  children  of  Hamor, 
Sbechem's  father,  chap,  xxxiii.  While  Jacob  dwelt 
at  Salem,  his  daughter  Dinah  was  ravished  by  She- 
chem  ;  and  her  brothers,  Levi  and  Simeon,  took  a 
crafty  and  severe  revenge,  by  killing  the  Shechem- 
ites, and  pillaging  their  city,  chaj).  xxxiv.  Jacob, 
dreading  the  resentment  of  the  neighboring  j)eople, 
retired  to  Bethel,  where  God  commanded  him  to 
stay,  and  to  erect  an  altar.  In  preparation  for  the 
sacrifice  which  he  was  to  ofler  there,  he  desired  his 
people  to  purify  themselves,  to  change  their  clothes, 
and  to  reject  all  the  strange  gods,  which  they  might 
have  brought  out  of  Mesopotamia.  These  he  took, 
and  buried  under  an  oak  near  Shechem.  At  his 
sacrifice  the  Lord  appeared  to  him,  and  renewed 
his  promises  of  protecting  him,  and  of  multiplying 
his  family.  After  he  had  performed  his  devotions, 
he  took  the  way  to  Hebron,  to  visit  his  father  Isaac, 
who  dwelt  in  the  valley  of  Mamre.  In  the  journey 
Rachel  died  in  labor  of  Benjamin,  and  was  buried 
near  F^ethlehem,  where  Jacob  erected  a  monument 
for  her,  (Gen.  xxxv.  16,  17.)  and,  proceeding  to  Heb- 
ron, pitched  his  tents  at  the  tower  of  Edar.  He  had 
the  satisfaction  to  find  his  father  Isaac,  and  that 
g(X)d  patriarch  lived  twenty-two  yeai*8  with  his  son, 
chap,  xxxv  About  ten  years  before  the  death  of 
Isaac,  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethren,  and  Jacob, 
believing  he  had  been  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  was 


afllicted  in  proportion  to  his  tendemew  for  him.  He 
passed  alnjut  twenty-two  yrars  mourning  for  him, 
but  at  length  Joseph  di8<-overed  hims.'lf  tohis  brrih- 
ren  in  Egypt,  chap,  xliii.  xliv.  xlv.  H»Mng  informed 
that  Joseph  was  living,  Jacob  awak»-d,  nn  it  wvn, 
from  slumber,  and  exclaimed,"  It  is  mou^'li  ;  Jowph 
my  son  is  yet  alive,  I  will  go  and  ««•«•  him  b«forr  I 
die."  On  his  arrival  in  EgjjiL,  J<»H»pb  li«.Mnd  to  the 
land  of  Goshen,  and  they  embnuid  with  jram. 
Jose|)h  presented  him  to  the  king,  and  Jacob  having 
wished  him  all  haj>pineH8,  Pharaoh  a.skrd  him  hin  nge. 
He  answered,  "The  time  of  my  pilgrimage  in  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years;  few  and  evil  have  niv  yt-nn 
been,  in  comparison  of  the  age  of  my  fathers,^'  chap, 
xlvi.  29,  &c. 

Jacob  lived  seventeen  years  in  Eg)  pt,  and  som* 
time  before  his  death  adopted  Ephraim  and  .Mana*- 
seh,  and  directed  that  they  whouM  Hhan-  the  land  of 
Canaan,  which  God  had  promised  liim  at  HeiheL 
Joseph  placed  his  sons  on  each  side  of  his  father, 
Ej)hraim  on  Jacob's  left,  and  IManasseh  on  his  right 
hand.  But  Jacob,  direct<(l  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
laid  his  right  hand  on  P^.j)liraim's  hea*l,  and  his  left 
on  Manasseh's.  Joseph  would  have  changed  the 
disposition  of  his  hands  ;  but  Jacob  answered, 
"I  know  what  I  do,  my  son."  Thus  he  rave 
Ephraim  the  pre-eminence  jver  IManasseh  ;  which 
the  tribe  always  tnaimained,  being,  afier  Juilah, 
the  most  considerable  in  Israel.  Jacob  also  fore- 
told that  God  would  bring  his  posterity  l)ack  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  which  wa.s  promised  to  their 
fathers,  and  bequeathed  to  Joseph  one  portion  above 
his  brethren,  which  he  took  from  the  Aniorite  with 
his  sword  antl  his  bow,  chap,  xlviii. 

Some  time  after  this,  Jacob  assembled  his  sons  to 
give  them  his  jirophet  c  blessing.  He  desired  to  l>e 
buried  in  the  cave  ov-^r  against  iNlanire,  where  ,\bni- 
ham,  Sarah,  Isaac,  and  Rebekali  were  buried  ;  and 
then  laid  himself  (lown  and  died.  Joseph  embalmed 
him  after  the  manner  of  the  Eg}'j)tian.s,  and  there 
was  a  general  lamentation  for  him  in  Egypt  M'venty 
days;  after  which,  J()sei)h  and  his  brethren,  with 
the  principal  men  of  Egypt,  carried  him  to  ilie 
burying-place  of  his  fathers,  near  Hebron,  chap,  xlix. 

There  are  two  or  three  incidents  in  the  life  of  this 
patriarch  which  require  more  particular  notice  than 
they  have  received  in  this  narrative.  The  bargain 
conchided  between  him  and  Laban  ((Jen.  xxx.  itJ.) 
appears  sufliciently  singular  to  us;  aiul  not  n  little 
sarcasm  has  been  wittily  wiLst«'d  on  the  |»atriarch,  for 
the  cunning  and  depth  of  plan  which  he  ninnifented 
in  this  agr(;ement;  most,  however,  if  not  all,  tin-  lev- 
ity has  either  been  mis^-ipplied,  or  recoils  on  the  igno- 
rance of  those  who  have  thought  projjcr  to  indulge 
it.  Jacob,  it  is  possible,  (not  certain,)  mi^dil  make 
some  alterations  in  the  usual  t«'rms  of  such  ngree- 
ments;  but  they  were,  no  <loubt,  tunlerstmid  t«»  l»e 
equally  advantageous  to  one  party,  as  to  the  other ;  and 
we  find  Jacob  complaining  of  Lalwin,  "He  has 
changed  my  wages  tf:>  times,"  verw  7.  It  would 
app»;ar,  that  there  were  irenerul  rules  establishe<l  by 
custom,  at  least,  if  not  by  positive  law,  on  this  sub- 
ject;  but  that  private  iiulividuals  might  vary  fn)m 
them  by  specific  agreenient,  as  they  thought  most 
advantageous.  The  following  extmcw  msy  ensble 
the  reader  to  judge  for  himself:  "  If  a  pemon,  with- 
out receiving  wages,  or  sid)sistence,  or  clolhes,  a^ 
tends  ten  tnilch  cows,  he  shall  select,  for  his  own  use 
the  milk  of  that  cow  which  ever  produces  tmm 
if  he  auend  more  cows,  he  shall  take  nulk,  aftei 
the  same  rate  in  lieu  of  wages.     If  a  penon  attcni 
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one  huruirtd  cows  for  ihc  space  of  one  year,  without 
any  appointnieut  of  wages,  lie  shall  take  to  himself 
one  heifer  of  three  years  old  ;  and,  also,  of  all  those 
cows  that  produce  milk,  whatever  the  quantity  may 
be,  after  every  eight  days,  he  shall  take  to  himself 
the  milk,  the  entire  product  of  one  day."  [That  this 
custom  continued  long,  appears  from  the  apostle's 
appeal  to  it,  (1  Cor.  ix.  7.)  "Who  feedeth  a  flock, 
ami  eateth  not  of  the  milk  of  the  flock  ?']  "  If  he 
attend  tico  hundred  cows,  the  milk  of  one  day,  &c. 
— idso  a  cow  and  her  calf  Cattle  shall  be  delivered 
over  to  the  cowherd  in  the  morning;  the  cowherd 
shall  tend  them  the  whole  day  with  grass  and  water, 
and  in  tin*  evening  shall  re-deliver  them  to  the  mas- 
ter, in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  intrusted  to 
him:  if  by  the  fault  of  the  cowherd,  any  of  the  cat- 
tle be  lost,  or  stolen,  that  cowherd  shall  make  it  good. 
If  cattle  sijfler  by  thi«n'«'s,  tigei-s,  pita,  rocks,  &c.  if 
the  cowherd  (try  out  no  fault  lies  on  him,  the  loss 
sh.-dl  f'lll  on  the  owner.  When  employed  night  and 
da^,  if  any  by  his  fnidt  be  hurt,  he  shall  make  it  good. 
When  acowiuinl  hath  led  cattle  tt)  a  distant  place  to 
feed,  if  any  die  of  some  distemper,  notwithstanding 
the  cowherd  applied  the  proper  remedy,  the  cow- 
herd shall  carry  the  head,  the  tail,  the  fore  foot,  or 
some  such  convuicing  proof  taken  from  tluit  animal's 
body,  to  the  owner  of  the  cattle  ;  having  done  this, 
he  shall  be  no  further  answerable  :  if  he  neglect  to 
act  thus,  he  shall  make  good  the  loss."  (Gentoo 
Laws,  p.  150,  151.)  By  this  time  we  are  pre[)ared 
to  notice  a  much  more  dignified  conduct  in  Jacob, 
than  perhajjs  we  have  been  aware  of  "The  rams 
of  thy  flock  have  I  not  eaten  ;  that  which  was  torn 
of  beasts,  though  the  laws  and  usages  in  such  cases 
would  have  authorized  me,  yet  /  brought  ywt  unto 
thee  the  maime<l  limb,  for  a  convincing  proof  of 
such  an  accident:  I  bore  the  loss  of  the  creature^  in 
silence  ;  of  my  hand  didst  thou  also  require  the  equiv- 
alent for  that  which  was  stolen  by  day,  or  even  that 
stolen  by  night,  when  I  could  not  j>08«ibly  prevent 
the  theft!  In  short, to  avoid  words,  I  have  borne  much 
more  loss,  than  in  strictness,  and  according  to  cus- 
tom, I  need  to  have  done,"  Gen.  xxxi.  38,  39. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark,  that  this  rep- 
resentation gives  additional  spirit  to  the  valor  of 
David:  "Thy  servant  kef»t  his  father's  sheep,  and 
there  came  a  lion  and  a  bear,  and  took  a  lamb  out  of 
the  flock;  and  jis  I  could  not  endure  to  be  liable  to 
any  imputation  of  negligence  or  of  cowardice,  though 
the  loss  was  not  by  my  fault,  and  the  laws  would  have 
cleared  me,  yet  /  ran  after  the  wild  beasts,  and  risked 
my  life,  to  recover  my  fnther's  property,"  1  Sam. 
xvii.  34.  See  also  Amos  iii.  12:  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  As  the  shepherd  recovereth  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  lion,  two  legs,  or  a  piece  of  an  ear," — in  order 
that  he  may  carrv  to  his  owner  "  convincing  proof 
fi-om  the  animal's  body,"  of  the  accident  that  has 
happened  to  it,  that  he  himself  had  neither  sold  nor 
slain  the  creature,  to  his  owner's  injury.  Is  not  this 
the  allusion  ? — Is  not  the  behavior  of  Jacob's  sons 
also  founded  on  the  same  principle?  Gen.  xxxvii.  31. 
"  They  took  Joseph^s  coat,  and  dipped  it  in  the  blood 
of  a  kid,  and  sk.nt  (not  brought)  it  to  their  father — 
saying,  This  have  we  found  ;  discern,  now,  whether 
it  be  thy  son's  coat,  or  no.  And  Jacob  knew  it,  and 
■aid.  It  is  my  son's  coat ;  Joseph  is,  doubtless,  rent  in 
pieces  "  by  a  wild  beast.— Did  not  his  brethren  thus 
endeavor  to  send  "  convincing  proof"  of  Joseph's 
hopeless  fate;  as  they  would  have  brought  "the 
head,  the  tail,  or  the  fore  foot  of  an  animal "  in  the 
Xrue  characteristic  »tvle  of  shepherds  ? 


Most  readers,  no  doubt,  have  been  used  to  consider 
the  case  of  Jacob,  in  his  marriage  with  the  two  sis- 
ters, Leah  and  Rachel,  as  not  merely  hard,  but  as 
uncustomary  and  illegal ;  perhaps,  as  scarcely  bind- 
ing. Gen.  xxi.  21,  seq.  Had  he  not  been  imposed 
upon  by  Laban,  he  would  have  married  Rachel,  but 
would  have  declined  Leah ;  though,  after  having 
married  her,  he  would  not  divorce  her.  Admitting, 
as  extremely  probable,  that  Laban's  conduct  was 
more  cunning  than  upright,  yet  the  excuse  he  makes 
for  himself,  we  must  acknowledge  was  founded  in 
fact ;  though  it  leaves  him  guilty  of  not  having  ex- 
plained the  laws  or  usages  of  the  country  to  Jacob. 
On  the  contrary,  he  encouraged  him  to  believe  he 
had  bargained  for  one  daughter  to  be  his  wife,  and 
afterwards  deluded  him  by  substituting  another.  Mr. 
Halhed  observes,  in  his  preface  to  the  Gentoo  Laws, 
(p.  69.)  that  "We  find  Laban  excusing  himself,  for 
liaving  substituted  Leah  in  the  place  of  Rachel,  to 
Jacob  in  these  words  :  *  It  must  not  be  so  done  in  oui 
country,  to  give  the  youngest  daughter  before  the 
first-born.'  This  was  long  before  Moses.  So  in  this 
compilation,  it  is  made  criminal  for  a  man  to  give  his 
younger  daughter  in  marriage  before  the  elder ;  or 
for  a  younger  son  to  marry  while  his  elder  brother 
remains  unmarried. 

With  regard  to  Jacob,  it  does  not  appear  that  in 
his  marriage  of  two  sisters,  there  was  at  that  time, 
and  in  that  country,  what  would  be  deemed  a  noto- 
rious and  flagrant  breach  of  propriety,  if,  indeed, 
there  was  any  thing  remarkable  in  it.  We  live  in 
days  of  happier  refinement,  than  to  tolerate  such 
connections ;  but  that  such  continued  to  be  formed 
in  that  country,  long  after  the  time  of  Jacob,  is  ascer- 
tained by  a  history  recorded  of  Omar,  the  second 
caliph  of  the  Mahometans  after  Mahomet.  "While 
he  was  on  his  journey,  there  came,  at  one  of  his 
stages,  a  complaint  before  him,  of  a  man  who  had 
married  two  wives  that  were  sisters  both  by  father 
and  mother;  a  thing  which  the  old  Arabians, so  long 
as  they  continued  in  their  idolatry,  made  no  scruple 
of,  as  appears  from  that  passage  in  the  Koran,  where 
it  is  forbidden  for  the  time  to  come,  and  expressed  in 
stich  a  manner  as  makes  it  evident  to  have  been  no 
uncommon  practice  among  them.  Omar  was  very 
angry,  and  cited  him  and  his  two  wives  to  make 
their  appearance  before  him  forthwith.  After  the 
fellow  had  confessed  that  they  were  both  his  wives, 
and  so  nearly  related,  Omar  asked  him  '  What  reli- 
gion he  might  be,  or  whether  he  was  a  Mussulman.' 
— 'Yes,' said  the  fellow.  'And  did  you  not  know, 
then,'  said  Omar,  '  that  it  was  unlawful  for  you  to 
have  them,  when  God  said,  "  JVeither  marry  two  sisters 
ANY  MORE?"'  (Koran,  chap.  iv.  277.)  The  fellow 
swore,  that  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  unlawful  ; 
neither  was  it  unlawful.  Omar  swore,  '  he  lied,  and 
he  would  make  him  part  with  one  of  them,  or  else 
strike  his  head  ofi','  The  fellow  began  to  grumble, 
and  said  'he  wished  he  had  never  been  of  that  reli- 
gion, for  he  could  have  done  very  well  without  it ; 
and  never  had  been  a  whit  better  for  it  since  he  had 
first  professed  it.'  Upon  which  Omar  called  him  a 
little  nearer,  and  gave  him  two  blows  on  the  crown 
with  his  stick,  to  teach  him  better  manners,  and  learn 
him  to  speak  more  reverently  of  Mahometanism ; 
saying,  '  O  thou  enemy  of  God,  and  of  thyself,  dost 
thou  revile  Islam  ;  which  is  the  religion  that  God,  and 
his  angels,  and  apostles,  and  the  best  of  the  creation 
have  chosen  ?'  and  threatened  him  severely  if  he  did 
not  make  a  quick  despatch,  and  take  which  of  them 
he  loved  best.     The  fellow  was  so  fond  of  them  both« 
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that  he  could  not  tell  which  he  had  rather  part  with : 
upon  which,  some  of  Omar's  attendants  caxt  lots  for 
the  two  women;  the  lot  falling  u|)on  one  of  them 
three  times,  the  man  took  her,  and  was  forced  to  dia- 
miss  the  other."  (Ockley's  Hist.  Sarac.  vol.  i.  p.  2J*J.) 
Had  Jacob  been  questioned,  which  of  the  two  sisters 
he  would  havo  relinquished,  we  may  readily  con- 
ceive his  ans\^  er  ;  anil  yet,  perhaps,  in  parting  with 
Leah  and  her  children,  he  would  have  felt  such  a 
pang  as  genuine  affection  only  could  feel.  (See  Gen. 
XXX.  1,2.) 

Will  this  story  throw  any  light  on  the  precept  of 
Moses?  (Lev.  xviii.  18.)  "  And  a  wife,  to  her  sister, 
thou  shalt  not  take  to  ver  her,  during  her  life."  Does 
not  this  restriction  look  somewhat  like  Mahomet's  in 
the  Koran,  as  if  such  [)ractice  had  been  connnon  .'* 
Why  else  forbid  it  ?  Does  Moses  forbid  it,  oidy  when 
it  would  vex  the  other  sister ;  but  does  he  leave  it  as 
before,  if  the  t'lrst  sister  did  not  remonstrate  against 
it.'  or  does  he  take  for  granted,  that  the  first  wife 
must  be  vexed  by  the  admission  of  a  sister?  In  tlie 
story  of  Omar's  determination,  it  should  seem  that 
l)Oth  sisters  were  satisfied  ;  for,  had  one  been  vexed, 
doubtless  that  liad  been  the  one  to  be  put  away.  A 
custom,  though  not  identically  the  same,  yet  allied  to 
what  we  have  mentioned,  is  plainly  supposed  in 
Judg.  XV.  2.  Samson's  father-in-law  says,  "I  gave 
thy  wife  to  thy  companion  ;  is  not  lier  younger  sister 
fairer  than  she  ?  take  her,  I  pray  thee,  instead  of 
her."  He  certainly  does  not  propose  an  unheard- 
of  connection,  in  this  offer ;  or  a  connection  noto- 
riously unlawful. 

For  Jacob's  Well  see  the  article  Shechejvi. 

J  ADD  U  A,  or  Jaddus,  high-priest  of  the  Jews  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.     See  Alexander. 

JAEL,  or  Jahel,  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  killed 
Sisera,  general  of  the  Canaanitish  army.  Having 
fled  to  her  tent,  Jael  took  her  opportunity,  and,  while 
he  vvjis  sleeping,  drove  a  large  nail,  or  tent-pin, 
through  his  temples,  Judg.  iv.  17,  21.  Why  this 
woman  violated  the  sacred  rites  of  hospitality,  by 
murdering  her  guest,  does  not  appear.  Scripture 
hints  at  the  relation  of  her  family  to  Moses  by  Ho- 
bab,  and  no  doubt  he  and  his  family  had  received 
many  advantages  by  means  of  Israel ;  for  so  Moses 
promised,  "  We  will  surely  do  thee  good."  Still,  we 
must  consider  the  secluded  and  sacred  nature  of  the 
women's  tent  in  the  East,  (see  Tent,)  and  that  the 
victor  would  not  have  intruded  there  ;  the  im|)lied 
pledge  of  security  in  the  food  Jael  had  given  to  Sise- 
ra, which  in  the  Kasx  is  of  (-onsiderable  solemnity. 
(See  Eating.) — By  way  of  apology,  the  rabbins  say 
that  the  words,  "  At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,"  &c. 
ychap.  V.  27.)  imply,  that  he  attempted  rudeness  to 
her ;  and  that  to  resist  such  violation,  she  had  re- 
course to  "  the  workman's  hammer."  But  it  should 
be  remembereil,  that  a  fugitive,  as  Sisera  was,  would 
have  had  little  inclination  .it  such  a  time ;  and  it  ap- 
pears clearly  that  fathgue  and  sleep  overpowered  him. 
We  suggest  as  probai)le,  (1.)  that  Jael  had  herself  felt 
.he  severity  of  the  late  o])pression  of  Israel  by  Sisera ; 
(2.)  that  she  wjis  actuated  by  motives  of  patriotism, 
and  of  gratitude  toward  Israel  ;  (3.)  that  the  general 
character  of  Sisera  might  be  so  atrocious,  that  at  any 
rate  his  death  was  desirable.  We  find  a  similar 
proceeding  in  the  case  of  Judith,  whose  anxiety  for 
ihe  deliverance  of  her  people  led  her  to  the  employ- 
ment of  artifice  to  accomplish  her  purposes. 

[As  to  the  morality  of  the  proceeilingof  Jatd,  in  put- 
6ng  Sisera  to  death,  we  have  no  right  to  bring  it  to  the 
test  a**  nwdem  principles   and  occidental    feelings. 


We  must  judge  of  h  by  the  feelings  of  th..h«-  anHHig 
whom  the  riglit  of  avenging  the  bhuxl  of  a  nlmixe 
was  so  strongly  rooted,  that  even  Mc.s«»  could  iiiit 
take  it  away.  Jael  was  an  ally  by  blofMJ  «.f  th,-  1j». 
raelitish  nation;  their  chief  oiipnssor,  win.  hud 
mightily  opnressed  them  for  the  space  of  iwi-niy 
years,  now  lay  defenceless  before  her ;  and  he  wu 
moreover  one  of  those  whom  Israel  was  bound  by 
the  command  of  Jehovah  to  extirpate,  rcrhaps,  too, 
she  felt  herself  called  to  be  tlie  instrunu-nt  of  (;od  m 
working  out  for  that  nation  a  grral  d«-liveranrj-,  by 
thus  exterminating  their  hratht-n  oj»pr«-s«or.  At  ItMt, 
Israel  viewed  it  in  this  light;  and  in  this  view,  we 
cannot  reproach  the  heroine  with  that  as  a  crime, 
which  both  she  and  Israel  fell  to  bradtnl  ptrfurmed 
in  accordance  with  the  mantlate  of  H.av«n.     K. 

JAGUR,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  21. 
Its  situation  is  not  known. 

JAH,  one  of  the  names  of  God  ;  contracted  from 
Jehovah.  It  is  compounded  with  many  Mfbrcw 
words;  as  Adonijah,  llalleluiah,  Malaehia  ;— (;«>d  ii 
my  Lord,  Praise  the  Lord,  The  Lord  is  my  king,  &ic. 

JAHAZ,  also  jAHAZAii,and  jAHZAH,a  <iiyeawtof 
Jordan,  near  to  which  Moses  defeated  Sihon.'  It  wai 
given  to  Reuben,  (Deut.  ii.  .Ti.)  an<l  wassiiuairjl  to  the 
north,  near  Ar,  the  capital  of  M(jab.  It  was  givi-n  to 
the  Levites,  Josh.  xxi.  3(> ;  1   Chron.  vi.  78. 

I.  JAIR,  of  Manasseh,  possessed  the  whole  coun- 
try of  Argob  beyond  Jordan,  to  the  iKjrdt-rH  of  (jtihur 
and  Maachathi,  Judg.  x.  3.  He  8uccee<l«Ml  T(»ln  iu 
the  government  of  Israel,  and  was  succenled  by 
Jephthah.  His  government  continued  iw«'niv-iwo 
years,  from  A.  M.  2795  to  2817.  (Cornj).  Sunib. 
xxxii.  41  ;  Deut.  iii.  14  ;  Josh.  xiii.  30 ;  1  Kiiigi  iv.  13; 
1  Chron.  ii.  22.) 

II.  JAIR,  the  eighth  month  of  the  Ib'bri'W  civil 
year,  and  the  second  of  the  sacred  year.  It  corre- 
sponded partly  to  March  and  A|)ril. 

JAIRIJS,  chief  of  the  synagogue  at  Capeniaum, 
whose  daughter  wtis  restored  to  life  by  Jesus,  Mark 
V.  22  ;  Luke  viii.  41,  seq. 

JAMBRES,  a  magician,  who  opj)osed  Moses  iu 
Egypt.     See  Jannes. 

I.  JAMES,  surnatned  Maj«)r,  or  the  elder,  lo  iii»- 
tinguish  him  from  James  the  youiig»-r,  brnthrr  of 
John  the  Evangelist,  and  son  of  Zelx-dee  and  Sa- 
lome, Matt.  iv.  21 ;  xxvii.  50;  compare  Mark  xv.  40. 
James  was  of  Bethsaida  in  Galih'r,and  Irfi  \uh  proj>- 
erty  to  follow  Christ,  llismotln'r,  Saloriu-,  wnn  one 
of  those  women  who  occasionally  attriuhd  our  Sa- 
viour in  his  journeys,  and  one  day  drsirt'd  that  her 
two  sons  might  be  scmted  at  his  right  ami  left  hand  in 
his  kingdom.  Jesus  replied,  that  this  was  »)nly  in  the 
appointment  of  his  heavrnly  Fallnr,  .MaiL  xx.  21, 
&,c.  James  and  John  wer*-  originally  fifflu-rmen, 
with  Zebedee  their  father,  .Mark  i.  TJ.  They  were 
witnesses  of  our  Lord'c?  transfiguration,  (MaiL  xviL 
1,2.)  and  when  certain  Samaritans  nfiifw-d  to  reerive 
h'im,  .lames  and  John  wished  for  fin-  from  h»nvrn 
to  consume  them,  Luke  ix.  54.  For  thit^  rra.H4.ri,  it 
is  thought  the  name  of  Boanergi'S,  or  sons  of  tlnin- 
der,  yyiis  afterwards  given  to  th«'m.  Some  lUys  nlir-r 
the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  Jann'S  and  John 
went  a  fishing  in  the  sea  of  TibtTias,  whrn-  tli»*y 
saw  Jesus,  and  were  afterwards  pres^-nl  at  lit-  aiMf-n- 
sion  of  our  Lord.  James  is  said  to  hav.-  prrarh»Ml 
to  all  the  dispersed  tribt-s  of  Israel ;  but  of  this  ther« 
is  no  proof  His  rnartynlom,  by  H.-rod  .A^rnppa,  is 
related  in  Acm  xii.  1,  2;  rir.  A.  D.  42.  or  44,  lor  tlie 
date  is  not  well  determined.  Clemrn.  .\lrxnn.lnnus 
informs  us,  that  the  man  who  brought  Janies  bcfor* 
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uie  judges  was  so  affected  with  his  constan«y  in  con- 
fessing Christ,  that  he  declared  himself  a  Christian, 
and  was  condemned,  as  well  as  the  apostle,  to  he 
beheftded* 

II.  JAMES,  surnamed  the  Less,  brother  of  our 
Lord,  (Gal.  i.  19;  Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  xx.  cap.  8.)  was 
Bon  of  Cleopas  (or  Alpiiaeus)  and  Mary,  sister  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  (See  Mark  xv.  40 ;  xvi.  1  ;  compared 
with  John  xix.  25.)  He  was  consequently  cousin- 
gennan  to  Christ,  and  is  therefore  termed  his  brotfur^ 
m  the  wider  sense  of  that  word.  Gal.  i.  19.  (See 
Brother.)  He  was  surnamed  the  Just,  for  the  ad- 
mirable holiness  and  purity  of  his  life.  By  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  and  Hegesii)pus  he  is  said  to  have 
been  a  priest,  and  to  have  observed  the  laws  of  the 
Nazarites  from  his  birth,  eating  or  drinking  nothing 
capable  of  intoxicating;  but  this  is  not  credible. 
Jerome  assures  us  that  the  Jews  so  greatly  esteemed 
him,  that  they  strove  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  gar- 
ment, and  the  Tahrmd  relates  several  miracles  said 
to  have  been  wrought  by  James,  the  disciple  of  Jesus 
the  carpenter. 

Our  Saviour  appeared  to  James  eight  days  after 
the  resurrection,  1  Cor.  xv.  7.  He  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Jerusalem ;  and  we  are  assured  by  Euse- 
bius,  was  at  Jerusalem,  and  considered  as  a  pillar  of 
the  church,  when  Paul  first  visited  that  city  after  his 
conversion.  Gal.  i.  18.  In  the  council  of  Jerusalem, 
(A.  D.  51.)  James  gave  his  vote  last;  and  the  result 
of  the  council  was  principally  formed  on  what  he 
said  ;  who,  notwithstanding  that  he  himself  observed 
the  ceremonies  of  the  law,  with  his  church,  (comp. 
Gal.  ii.  11,  12.)  was  of  opinion,  that  such  a  yoke  was 
not  to  be  imposed  on  converts  from  among  the  hea- 
then. Acts  XV.  13.  The  progress  of  the  gospel 
alarmed  the  chief  of  the  Jews,  and  Ananus,  son  of 
Annas  the  high-priest,  mentioned  in  the  gospel,  un- 
dertook to  put  James  to  death,  and  accomplished  his 
purpose. 

James  was  stoned  by  the  Pharisees,  and  buried 
near  the  temple,  in  the  place  where  he  had  suffered 
martyrdom,  and  where  a  monument  was  erected, 
which  was  much  celebrated  till  Jerusalem  wa»  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans.  The  wisest  of  the  Jews 
much  disapproved  this  murder,  and  the  behavior  of 
Ananus,  of  which  they  made  complaints  to  king 
Agrippa,  and  to  Albinus,  the  Roman  governor  of  the 
prov^ince.  The  latter  threatened  to  punish  his  te- 
merity ;  and  Agrippa  divested  him  of  the  high- 
priesthood,  which  he  had  exercised  only  three  months. 
Josephus  is  cited  as  affirming,  that  the  war  which 
the  Romans  made  against  the  Jews,  and  all  the  fol- 
k)wing  calamities,  were  imputed  to  the  death  of  this 
just   man.     The  ancient   heretics  forged   writings, 


which  they  ascribed  to  James,  the  brother  of  our 
Lord  ;  but  the  church  acknowledges  his  epistle  only 
as  authentic.  In  this  he  argues  principally  against 
the  abuse  which  many  made  of  Paul's  principle,  that 
faith  and  not  works  justifies  before  God,  strongly 
maintaining  the  necessity  of  good  works. 

It  is  probable  that  James's  strict  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions,  contributed  to  his  preservation 
during  many  years  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  shows  the  pru- 
dence of  those  who  desired  him  to  preside  in  the 
Christian  church  there  ;  as  he  would  be  least  offen- 
sive to  the  Jewish  rulers,  though  an  apostle ;  nor 
would  he  detract  from  the  reputation  of  the  national 
rites  among  his  own  people. 

The  Epistle  of  James. — There  are  doubts  to 
which  Jai.«es  the  church  is  indebted  for  this  Epistle. 
The  most  ancient  traditionary  reports  ascribe  this 
Epistle  to  James  the  elder,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and 
consequently  the  brother  of  John.  He  was  one  of 
the  three  apostles  in  whom  Christ  placed  the  great- 
est confidence,  who  alone  were  witnesses  to  the 
raising  of  Jairus's  daughter  from  the  dead,  to  the 
transfiguration  of  Christ,  and  to  his  agony  in  the  gar- 
den. In  the  Syriac  version,  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
oldest,  and  perhaps  the  best,  into  which  the  First 
Epistle  of  Peter,  the  First  of  John,  and  the  Epistle 
of  James,  only,  are  admitted,  there  is  a  subscrip- 
tion, according  to  the  edition  of  Widmanstadt,  to 
this  effect: — "  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
we  here  close  the  three  Epistles  of  James,  Peter, 
and  John,  who  were  witnesses  to  the  revelation 
of  our  Lord,  when  he  was  transfigured  on  mount 
Tabor,  and  who  saw  Moses  and  Eli.is  speaking 
with  him."  To  this  Michaelis  adds  the  subscrip- 
tion to  the  edition  of  the  Syriac  version,  pub- 
lished by  Tremellius,  which  is  to  the  same  pur- 
port ;  also,  that  of  a  manuscript  of  the  old  Latin 
version,  the  Codex  Corbiensis,  which  is.  Explicit 
Epistola  Jacobin  Jilii  ZebedcEi.  Could  we  depend 
on  these  subscriptions,  the  question  were  settled ; 
but  all  subscriptions  are  doubtful,  and  can  justly 
claim  no  great  reliance.  However,  they  show  what 
some,  at  least,  thought  anciently.  James  the  elder 
was  beheaded  about  A.  D.  43  or  44.  "  If,  therefore, 
he  was  the  author  of  this  Epistle,"  says  Michaelis, 
"  it  must  have  been  the  first  written  of  all  the  Epis- 
tles." But  this  opinion  is  not  tenable,  if  the  First 
Epistle  of  John  were  written  in  Jerusalem,  if  it  were 
addressed  to  the  visitants  of  that  city,  and  if  its  ob- 
jects were  such  as  most  properly  may  be  attributed 
to  the  infant  state  of  the  church.  (See  John.)  A 
comparison  between  these  two  Epistles  might  be 
instituted  with  considerable  effect.  The  coincidence 
is  more  than  accidental. 


Sentiments  or  John. 

God  is  Light,  and  in  him  it  no  darimess  at  all. 
1  John  i.  V. 


Whoso  hath  this  world's  good,  and  seeth  his 
brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of 
eompassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  Gfod 
in  him  ?  My  htlle  children,  let  us  not  love  in  word, 
■either  in  tongue  ;  but  in  deed  and  in  truth,  iii.  17. 


Sentiments  or  James. 

Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  fi-om 
above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  Lights, 
with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
turning,  i.  17. 

If  a  brother  or  a  sister  be  naked  and  destitute  of 
daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them.  Depart  in 
peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled,  notwithstanding  ye 
give  them  not  those  things  which  are  needful  to  the 
body,  what  doth  it  profit  ?  ii.  15. 


This  commandment  hare  we  from  him.  That  he        If  ye  fulfil  the  royal  law,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
who  loreth  God,  love  his  brother  also.  ir.  Ql.  ture.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  thou 

dost  well.  ii.  8. 
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Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the 
world.  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  him,  for  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  and  ine  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride 
of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world,  ii.  15. 

If  any  man  see  hia  brother  sin  a  sin  which  is  not 
unto  death,  he  shall  ask,  and  he  shall  give  him  life 
for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death,  v.  16. 


Ye  adulterers  and  adultereases,  know  ye  not  thai 
the  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God  ? 
whoever,  therefore,  will  be  a  friend  of  the  woHd  is 
the  enemy  of  God.  iv.  4. 

Brethren,  if  any  of  you  do  err  from  the  truth,  and 
one  convert  him,  let  him  know,  thui  he  who  con- 
verteth  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  wuy,  shall 
save  a  soul  from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multitude  of 
sins.  V.  19 


It  is  not  proper  to  do  more  than  submit  these  pas 
sages  to  the  reader,  who  will  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sions from  them.  If  they  really  were  written  by  the 
two  brothers,  these  traces  of  similarity  are  easily  ac- 
counted for  ;  if  they  were  the  first  published  papers 
in  behalf  of  the  Christian  cause,  they  justify  an  addi- 
tional portion  of  respectful  consideration  ;  and  if  we 
had  the  history  of  the  time  completely  before  us,  we 
should  find  them  very  suitable  to  the  state  of  the 
Jews  in  foreign  parts.  The  "  wars  and  fightings " 
mentioned  by  James  may  well  be  thought  those 
which  took  place  under  Asinaeus  and  Anileus,  in  Mes- 
opotamia, &.C.  about  A.  D.  40,  as  described  by  Jose- 
phus.     If  so,  this  Epistle  nuist  be  placed  after  the 

i  First  Epistle  of  John.  Those  contests,  with  others 
in  various  parts,  might  occasion  the  Epistle  ;  and  the 
Epistle  might  occasion  the  death  of  the  author.     To 

i  examine  the  style  or  the  phraseology  of  this  tract, 
would   be  out  of  place  here.     It  may  be  observed, 

I  however,  that  the  term  "  synagogue  "  applied  to  places 
of  worship,  where  Christians  met,  marks  a  very  early 
dare  ;  since  that  appellation  was  certainly  not  long 
continued  among  believers.  If  it  be  thought,  that 
these  places  of  worship  were  those  which  appertained 
to  the  Jewish  nation,  as  such,  under  the  indulgence 
of  the  governing  powers,  it  agrees  equally  well  with 
an  early  date ;  since  it  proves  that  the  separation  be- 

i  tween  Christians  and  Jews  had  not  yet  taken  place. 
The  Jewish  beUevers  in  Christ  in  foreign  parts,  con- 
tinued to  hold  communion  with  their  nation  ;  they 
had  not  been  expelled,  neither  had  they,  as  yet, 
withdrawn  themselves. 

[The  attempt  here  made  to  refer  the  Epistle  of 
James  to  the  elder  apostle  of  this  name,  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory  in  itself;  nor  does  it  accord  with  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  church,  nor  the  results  of  critical  research. 
Commentators  are  almost  unanimous  in  ascribing  it 
to  James  the  Less,  and  suppose  it  to  have  been  writ- 
ten just  before  his  death,  about  A.  D.  62.     R. 

JANNES  and  JAMBRES,  two  tnagicians  who  re- 
sisted Moses,  in  Egypt,  2  Tim.  iii.  8.  As  these  names 
are  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  apostle  prob- 
ably derived  them  from  tradition.  They  are  often 
mentioned  by  Jewish  and  rabbinical  writers.  The 
paraphrast  Jonathan,  on  Numb,  xxiii.  22,  says  they 
were  the  two  sons  of  Balaam,  who  accompanied  him 
to  Balak,  king  of  Moab.  They  are  called  by  several 
names,  in  several  translations.  Artapanus  affirms, 
that  Pjiaraoh  sent  for  magicians,  from  Upper  Eg>'|)t, 
ir  oppose  Moses ;  and  Ambrosiaster,  or  Hilary  the 
l»cacon,  says,  they  were  brothers.  He  cites  a  book 
entitled  Jannes  and  Mambres,  which  is  also  quoted 

_  Oy  Origen,  and  ranked  as  apocryphal  by  Gehu^ius. 

'  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  Talmud,  that  Juhanni  and 
Mamr^.,  chief  of  Pharaoh's  physicians,  said  to  M()h«;s, 
'  Thou  bringest  straw  into  Eg}'pt,  where  abundance 
ffconj  grew  ;** — To  bring  your  magical  arts  hither, 
is  to  jis  much  purpose  as  to  bring  water  to  the  Nile. 
Niunenius,  cited  by  Aristobulus,  says,  "Jannes  and 
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Jambres  were  sacred  scribes  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
excelled  in  magic  at  the  time  when  the  Jiws  were 
driven  out  of  Egypt.  These  were  the  only  pen«>us 
whom  the  Egyptians  found  capable  of  opposing 
Moses,  who  w»is  a  man  whose  prayrrs  to  (Jcxl  were 
very  powerful.  These  two  mm,  jHimrs  atid  Jajn- 
bres,  were  alone  able  to  frustratr  the  calamitiei  which 
Moses  brought  upon  the  Egyptians."  Pliny  Hj^eak* 
of  the  faction  or  sect  of  magiciuns,  of  whom  he  says 
Moses,  Jannes,  and  Jocabel,  or  Jotiipa,  were  heads. 
The  Mussulmans  have  several  particulars  to  the  aame 
purpose.  Their  recital  supposes,  that  the  inngirians 
wrought  no  miracle,  but  only  played  conjuring  tricks, 
in  which  they  endeavored  to  impose  upon  the  eves 
of  spectators.  Moses,  however,  exjtreswes  himself  a» 
if  Pharaoh's  magicians  really  oj)erate(l  the  wiine  ef- 
fects as  himself;  so  that  Pharaoh  and  his  whole  court 
were  persuaded,  that  the  power  of  their  mugicinns 
was  equal  to  that  of  Moses,  till  those  magicians,  not 
being  able  to  produce  lice,  as  Moses  had  done,  wert 
constrained  to  acknowledge  that  the  finger  c»f  God 
was  in  the  work,  Exod.  viii.  18,  ID. 

JANONAH,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Manasseh,  Josh.  xvi.  G. 

JAI*HA,  a  city  of  Galih'e, near  Jotapata,  according 
to  Jo8e[)hu8.  Probably  the  city  called  Ja|»hia,  (Josh, 
xix.  12.)  belonging  to  Zebulun. 

JAPHETH,  the  ejilarger,  the  eldest  son  of  Noah, 
though  generally  named  last  of  the  three  brothers — 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  Japheth  is  known  in 
profane  authors  under  the  name  of  I.ipetus.  The 
poets  (Hesiod,  Theogotiia)  make  him  father  of  heaven 
and  earth,  or  of  Titan  and  the  earth.  Hi«  habiuition 
was  in  Thessaly,  where  he  became  celebrate*!  for  his 
power  and  violence.  He  married  a  nymph  named 
Asia;  by  whom  he  had  four  sons,  H«'J«|)eruH,  Atlas, 
Epimetheus,  and  Prom<'theu8,  wln)  are  all  ver)'  fa- 
mous among  the  ancients.  The  Greeks  believed 
that  Japheth  was  the  father  of  their  race,  whence  the 
l)roverb,  "As  old  as  Japheth."  It  is  verv  i>owil.le 
that  Nepnme  is  a  memorial  or  tranncript  «)rjaplieih. 
There  is  some  resemblance  in  the  charat'ier ;  Ni'j>- 
tune  is  god  of  the  sea,  as  Japheth  is  lord  of  the  isles. 
Saturn  divided  the  world  among  hit«  three  sons,  Jupi- 
ter, Pluto,  and  Neptune;  thus  Noah  distribjite.i  the 
earth  among  Shem,  Ham,  an<l  Japluth.  Jupiter  is 
Ham,  Pluto  is  Shem,  and  Jajiheth  is  Neottjnr.  The 
sons  of  Japheth  were  (]omer,  Magog,  Mndai,  Javan, 
Tubal,  Meshech,  and  Tiras,  Gen.  x.  4.  Gomer  was 
probably  father  of  the  (Timbri,  or  ("iri!merinn«<  ;  Ma- 
gog of  the  Scythians:  Madai  (»f  the  Mncrdonimit'.  or 
of  the  Medes  ;  Jnvari  of  the  |oniaii5  an.l  Greeks; 
Tubal  of  the  TibareninuH;  Me«hech,  of  thf  Musco- 
vites, or  Kussians  ;  and  Tiras,  t>fihe  Thrncinrm.  By 
the  isles  of  the  (;entiles,  the  Hebrews  tuiden«t«MMl  ih« 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  an.l  nil  other  countries 
to  which  they  could  go  by  »e«  only,  **  Spain,  Gaul, 
Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  &c. 

The  descendants  of  Japheth  poB««Mi»ed  all  Europs 
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the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  nortliern  parts  of  Asia.  Noah,  wlien  blessing 
Japheth,  saiti,  "  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth  ;  and  he 
shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem  ;  and  Canaan  shall 
he  his  servant^'  Gen.  ix.  27.  This  was  accomplished 
when  the  Greeks,  and  after  them,  the  Romans,  sub- 
dued Asia  and  Africa,  where  were  the  dwellings  and 
dominions  of  Shem,  and  of  Canaan.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  tlie  allusion  to  countries  the  most  dis- 
tant which  occurs  in  the  Bible,  is  in  this  prophetic 
benediction  of  Noah,  ''God  shall  enlarge  the  enlarger  ^' 
(Japheth.)  Now,  as  from  the  earliest  ages,  the  eldest 
son  wjis,  by  his  birthright,  entitled  to  a  double  por- 
tion of  his  father's  property,  it  leads  us  to  conceive 
of  such  a  distribution  in  this  instance. 

JAPHO,  see  Joppa. 

JAREB,  (Hos.  V.  13;  x.  G.)  the  name  of  a  king; 
or  more  probably  it  signifies  hostile^  i.  e.  here,  the 
hostile  king.  Others  make  it  the  great  king,  viz. 
the  king  of  Assyria.     (Comjiare  2  Kings  xviii.  19.) 

JASIiER,  Book  of,  see  Bible,  p.  171. 

I.  J  ARMUTH,  a  city  of  Issachar,  given  to  the  Le- 
vites  of  Gershom  ;  it  was  a  city  of  refuge,  Josh.  xxi.  29. 

II.  J  ARMUTH,  a  city  of  Judah,  the  king  of 
which  was  killed  by  Joshua,  Josh.  x.  5,  etc.  Jerome 
places  it  four  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  near  Eb- 
tliaol,  in  one  place,  but  in  another,  ten  miles,  in  the 
way  to  Jerusalem. 

JASHOBEAM,  a  son  of  Zabdiel,  who  commanded 
twenty-four  thousand  men,  who  did  duty  in  David's 
court  in  the  month  Nisan,  1  Chron.  xxvii.  2.  Some 
believe  him  to  be  Jashobeam  son  of  Hachmoni, 
which  signifies  the  urise,  and  was  perhaps  a  surname, 

1  Chron.  xi.  11.     In  the  corresponding  passage  in 

2  Sam.  xxiii.  8,  we  read :  "  The  Tachmonite,  that 
sat  in  the  seat,  the  head  of  the  three,  Adino  of  Ezni, 
who  lifted  up  his  spear  against  eight  hundred  men, 
whom  he  slew."  But  the  text  of  Chronicles  imports 
that  "Jashobeam,  a  Hachmonite,  chief  of  the  thirty, 
lifted  up  his  spear  against  three  hundred,  whom  he 
•lew  ac  one  time."  How  are  these  statements  to 
be  reconciled  ?  Jashobeam  is  the  son  of  Hachmoni, 
he  kills  three  hundred  men,  and  he  is  chief  of  the 
thirty.  Adino,  on  the  contrary,  is  head  of  the  three, 
and  kills  eight  hundred  men.  When  we  examine 
the  subject  closely,  however,  it  appears,  that  the  dif- 
ference proceeds  only  from  some  letters  which  are 
read  diflferently  in  the  texts.  Calmet  would  there- 
fore correct  the  text  in  the  second  book  of  Samuel 
thus:  "Jashobeam,  son  of  Hachmoni,  head  of  the 
thirty,  he  lifted  up  the  wood  of  his  spear  against 
three  hundred  men,  whom  he  slew."  The  Sep- 
tuagint  reads,  "Jeshbaal,  son  of  Techemani,  was 
head  of  the  three.  This  is  Adino  the  Eznite,  who 
drew  his  sword  against  eight  hundred."  In  the 
Roman  edition,  Jebosthe  the  Canaanite,  head  of  the 
three,  &c.  We  cannot  see  from  whence  they  took 
Adino  the  Eznite,  which  is  entirely  superfluous  in 
this  place.  Another  mode  of  removing  the  dis- 
crepancy, is  by  supposing  that  Jashobeam,  the 
Hachmonite,  died  during  David's  Wfej  and  that  Adino, 
the  Eznite,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  And  it  is 
remarked  that  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8,  literally  rendered,  im- 
ports, "  these  are  the  names  of  the  mighty  men  whom 
David  had — he  who  sits  in  the  seat  of  the  Tachmo- 
nite, that  is,  of  Jashobeam  the  Hachmonite,  who  was 
chief  among  the  captains,  he  is  Adino,  the  Eznite  ;" 
—who  perhaps  is  the  Adino,  son  of  Shiza,  (1  Chr. 
ri.  42.)  chief  of  the  Reubemte*,  who  had  thirty  under 
him.  Shiza  might  be  th«  name  of  his  family ;  Eznite 
that  of  his  country. 


JASHUB,  or  Shear-Jashub,  son  of  Isaiah,  Isa. 
vii.  3.  Shear-Jashub  signifies  the  remainder  shall  re- 
turn ;  and  the  prophet,  by  giving  his  son  this  name, 
intended  to  show,  that  the  Jews,  who  should  be  car- 
ried to  Babylon,  would  return. 

I.  JASON,  a  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  and  brother 
of  Onias  III.,  was  a  man  of  unbounded  ambition, 
who  scrupled  not  to  divest  his  brother  of  the  high- 
priesthood,  in  order  to  seize  that  dignity  himself, 
sacrilegiously  purchasing  it  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Jason  did  all  he  could  to  abolish  the  worship  of  God 
in  Jerusalem,  and  to  prevail  with  the  very  priests  to 
adopt  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  He  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  cause  of  all  the  calamities  which  befell 
the  Jews  under  Antiochus.  He  died  at  Lacedernon, 
a  city  in  alliance  with  the  Jews,  to  which  he  had 
fled  from  Aretas,  or  Menelaus ;  and  his  body  re- 
mained without  burial,  the  greatest  indignity  that 
could  be  oflTered  to  him. 

II.  JASON,  Paul's  kinsman,  and  his  host  at 
Thessalonica,  (Rom.  xvi.  21.)  hazarded  his  life  to  pre- 
serve liiin  during  a  sedition  in  that  city.  Acts  xvii.  7. 

JASPER,  in  Latin,  in  Greek  jaspis^  in  Hebrew 
T\DV^,  jaspeh^  a  precious  stone  of  various  colors,  ai 
purple,  cerulean,  green,  &c.  Ex.  xxviii.  20  ;  Rev.  iv.  3. 

JATTIR,  a  city  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  48.)  after- 
wards given  to  the  Levites  of  Kohath's  family,  chap, 
xxi.  14.  Eusebius  places  it  in  the  district  of  Daroma 
toward  the  city  of  Malatha,  twenty  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis. 

JAVAN,  fourth  son  of  Japheth,  (Gen.  x.  2,  4.)  and 
father  of  the  lonians,  or  Greeks.     See  Greece. 

JAVELIN,  a  kind  of  long  dart,  or  light  spear, 
thrown  as  a  missile  weapon  at  the  enemy. 

JAZER,  a  city  east  of  Jordan,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  of  Gilead,  given  to  Gad,  and  after 
wards  to  the  Levites,  Josh.  xxi.  39. 

JEALOUS,  JEALOUSY,  suspicions  of  infidelity, 
especially  as  applied  to  the  marriage  state.  God's 
tender  love  toward  his  church  is  sometimes  called 
jealousy.  Paul  says  to  the  Corinthians,  that  he  is 
jealous  over  them  with  a  godly  jealousy,  that  he  might 
present  them  as  a  chaste  virgin  to  Christ.  The  word, 
however,  is  frequently  used  to  express  the  vindictive 
acts  of  dishonored  love.  Thus  the  psalmist,  (Ixxix. 
5.)  representing  the  church  as  smarting  under  divine 
judgments,  occasioned  by  her  infidelity  to  God,  says, 
"  How  long.  Lord,  shall  thy  jealousy  burn  like  fire  ?" 
(See  also  1  Cor.  x.  22.) 

Waters  of  Jealousy. — There  is  something  ex- 
tremely curious,  if  not  inexplicable,  in  the  solemn 
process  prescribed  in  Numb.  v.  11 — 31.  for  the  detec- 
tion and  punishment  of  a  woman  who  had  excited 
her  husband's  jealousy,  without  affording  him  the  or- 
dinary means  of  proving  her  infidelity.  See  Adul- 
tery. 

JEARIM,  mount,  (Josh.  xv.  10.)  a  boundary  of  the 
inheritance  of  Judah.  It  was  a  woody  mountain, 
on  which  the  city  of  Balah,  or  Kirjath-jearim,  was 
situated. 

I.  JEBUS,  son  of  Canaan,  and  father  of  the  Jebu- 
sites,  (Josh.  xv.  63.)  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  and  in 
the  mountains  around  it 

II.  JEBUS,  the  ancient  name  of  Jenisalem,  dc 
rived  from  Jebus,  the  son  of  Canaan,  J udg.  xix.  11. 
See  Jerusalem. 

JEBUSITES,  see  Jebus  I,andCANAANiTE8,  p. 245 

JECONIAH,  see  Jehoiachin. 

JEDIAEL,  of  Manasseh,  a  brave  man  m  David's 
army,  who  abandoned  Saul's  party,  (1  Chron.  xi.  45 
xii.  20.)  and  came  to  David  at  Ziklag. 
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JEDUTHUN,  a  Levite  of  Merari's  family ;  and 
)ne  of  the  four  great  masters  of  music  belonging  to 
he  temple,  1  Chron.  xvi.  41,  42.  The  name  is 
ilso  put  for  his  descendants,  Jeduthunites,  who  occur 
ater  as  singers  and  players  on  instruments,  2  Chron. 
cxxv.  15 ;  Neh.  xi.  17.  So  in  the  superscription  of 
Psalms  xxxix.  Ixii.  Ixxvii. 

JEGAR-SAHADUTHA,  the  heap  of  witness,  a 
lame  given  by  Laban  to  a  heap  or  circle  of  stones, 
kvhich  was  erected  by  himself  and  Jacob,  in  witness 
)f  an  agreement  made  between  them.  Gen.  xxxi.  47, 
fcc.  The  term  is  Chaldee,  and  it  is  usually  thougiit 
0  prove  that  the  Chaldee  language  was  different  froin 
:he  Hebrew.  It  might  be  so  ;  but  we  should  re- 
nember  that  Jacob  gave  two  names  to  this  place, 
'Galeed,  and  Mizpeh."  Might  not  Laban  do  the 
iame  ?  varying  the  term,  as  Mizpeh  differs  from  Ga- 
eed  ;  for  it  does  not  apj)ear  that  Laban,  when  speak- 
ing afterwards,  uses  the  Chaldee  words,  Jegar  saha- 
iutha  ;  but  the  Hebrew  words  which  Jacob  used, 
'this  {gal)  heap  be  witness,  and  this  [mizpeh)  pillar 
le  witness."  So  that  in  these  instances  he  certainly 
etained  his  Hebrew.  See  Stones. 
I  I.  JEHOAHAZ,  son  of  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  suc- 
:iceded  his  father,  ante  A.  D.  856,  and  reigned  seven- 
teen years,  2  Kings  xiii.  He  did  evil  in  the  sight  of 
.he  Lord,  like  Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  wherefore  the 
mger  of  the  Lord  delivered  Israel  during  all  his 
•eign  to  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  and  Benhadad,  son  of 
[lazael.  Jehoahaz,  overwhelmed  with  so  many  ca- 
amities,  prostrated  himself  before  the  Lord  ;  and  the 
Lord  heard  him,  and  sent  him  a  saviour  in  Joash  his 
jon,  who  re-established  the  affairs  of  Israel,  and  se- 
cured his  people  from  the  kings  of  Syria.  Of  all  his 
soldiers,  Jehoahaz  had  left  only  50  horsemen,  10 
i^hariots,  and  10,000  foot;  for  the  king  of  Syria  had 
defeated  them,  and  made  them  like  the  dust  of  the 
ihreshing-floor.  Neither  punishment  nor  mercy, 
however,  was  sufficient  to  prevail  with  the  Israelites 
;o  forsake  their  evil  ways.  Joash,  the  successor  of 
Jehoahaz.  was  more  fortunate  than  his  father,  but  not 
more  pious. 

II.  JEHOAHAZ,  or  Shallum,  son  of  Josiah,  king 
jf  Judah,  (Jer.  xxii.  11.)  succeeded  his  father,  (2 
Kings  xxiii.  30 — 32.)  though  he  was  not  the  eldest 
?on.  He  was  23  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign, 
lud  reigned  about  three  months,  {ante  A.  D.  609,) 
when  he  was  deposed  by  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  who 
oaded  him  with  chains,  and  sent  him  into  Egypt, 
tvhere  he  died,  Jer.  xxii.  11,  12. 

There  is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  the  chronology 
)f  this  prince's  rei-gn.  In  2  Kings  xxiii.  31,  we  read, 
'  That  he  was  23  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign, 
uid  he  reigned  three  months  in  Jerusalem."  His 
)rother  Jehoiakim  succeeded  him,  being  25,  ver.  36. 
[t  is  generally  concluded  from  hence,  that  the  people 
■  ilaced  Jehoahaz  on  the  throne  without  following  the 
latural  order  of  succession,  he  not  being  the  eldest 
?on  of  Josiah.  The  reason  of  this  preference  is  not 
tnown,  but  it  seems  unquestionable,  and  a  number  of 
•onjectures  have  been  offered  for  ita  solution.  Is  it 
jrobable  that  Jehoiakim  was  born  before  Josiah's  ele- 
I  i^ation  to  the  throne  ?     See  Heir. 

JEHOIACHIN,  Jeconiah,  (Jer.  xxvii.  20.)  or  Co- 
viAH,  (Jer.  xxxvii.  1.)  son  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Ju- 
Inh,  and  grandson  of  Josiah,  reigned  but  threw 
■nonths  over  Judah,  2  Kings  xxiv.  8  ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
■>.  It  is  beUeved  that  he  was  born  about  the  rime  of 
he  first  Babylonish  captivity,  (A.  M.3398,)  when  J»'- 
aoiakim,  or  Eliakim,  his  father,  was  carried  to  Babylon, 
^hoiakim   afterwards  returned,  and  reigne!  ri  .     \. 


M.  3405,  when  he  was  killed  by  the  Clm  drans  in  tna 
eleventh  year  of  his  reign.  Jfhoiarhin  8urc»MMl«i 
him,  and  reigned  alone  three  inonilib  and  irn  tlnyi ; 
after  having  reigned  ten  yrani  in  conjunnion  u'lih 
his  father.  By  this  distinrtion,  rhe  abovf-rjtrd  pas- 
sages are  reconrile«l.  In  tin-  second  book  of  Kingn,  ii 
is  said  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  bt-gan 
to  reign  ;  whereas  in  the  Chronicles  it  is  said  he  \vn« 
but  eight;  that  is,  he  was  but  ♦•ighi  yrarsold  wli.-n 
he  began  to  reign  with  his  fatln-r,  but  eighnM-ii  wh.ri 
he  began  to  reign  alone.  The  Kingxand  ChroiiirU-s 
intimate,  that  the  people  set  up  Jehoiaihin,  or  that  they 
acknowledged  him  as  king  in  his  fntlier's  room.  But 
Josephus  (Anti«i.  lib.  x.  caj).l>.)  says,  Nebuehatlnezzar 
gave  him  the  kingdom  ;  and  some  months  after,  fear- 
ing he  might  revolt,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  fiither 
Jehoiakim,  he  sent  an  army  against  him,  which  Iw- 
sieged  him  in  Jerusidcm.  Jehoiacliin  woidd  not  ex- 
pose the  town  on  his  account  ;  he  sent  his  mother 
and  his  nearest  relations  as  hostages  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's generals,  having  first  receiv«'d  u  promise  and 
an  oath  from  tliem,  that  they  would  not  injure  the 
town  or  the  hostages.  Nebuchaflnezzar,  however, 
ordered  his  generals  to  send  the  prince  to  Babylon, 
with  his  mother,  his  friends,  and  all  the  youtli  and 
trading  part  of  the  city,  amounting  to  10,HIi2  person*. 
The  account  in  Kings  is  shorter,  and  differs  from  Jo- 
sephus. It  says,  that  the  king  of  Bal)ylon  first  sent  hii 
generals  and  his  army  to  open  tin-  siege  of  Jernsaiem, 
and  afterwards  was  himself  present  at  it;  that  Jehoi- 
acliin went  out  of  the  city  with  his  mother,  his  princea, 
servants,  and  officers,  and  surrendered  to  N«'bu- 
chadnezzar,  who  took  away  the  riches,  and  all  the 
best  inhabitants  of  Jerus.ilem,  to  the  mniiber  of  1(),()00, 
leaving  only  the  poor  ;  taking  the  king,  the  (pieen,  Ac. 
7000  men  of  war,  1000  good  artificers,  and  all  that 
were  capable  of  l)earing  arms.  Whether  in  the 
10,000,  the  subsequent  8000  are  to  becon)i)relien(led, 
we  know  not.  It  is  credible,  that  Nebncliadiiezzar's 
view  in  transporting  to  Babylon  all  the  gtx.d  work- 
men in  iron,  gold,  silver,  wood,  &:c.  was  to  fill  the 
city  of  Babylon,  which  he  had  enibeJlislie<l  and  en- 
larged. This  also  was  his  aim  in  bringing  whole  na- 
tions from  other  countries  to  Babylon,  or  Babylonia, 
which  he  intended  to  make  the  most  beautiful  and 
flourishing  country  in  the  world. 

Jeremiah  (xxii.  24.)  mentions  Jehoiachin  as  a  very 
bad  prince,  whose  sins  had  incurred  the  indi^rtmtion 
of  God.  "As  1  live,  saith  the  Lord,  though  (  otiiidi, 
the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  were  the  signet  u|>on  r»iy  riuht 
hand,  yet  would  I  i)lurk  thee  thence,"  chnp.  xxii.  24 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Write  ye  this  man  dnldlena, 
a  man  that  shall  tiot  prosper  in  his  days  ;  fi>r  no  man 
of  his  seed  shall  prosper,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of 
David,  and  rulinc  anv  more  in  Judnh,"  ver.  30.  All 
this  was  executed  ;  Jehoiachin  succeeded  m  none  of 
his  designs.  He  was  taken  and  carried  to  Babylon, 
where  he  died  ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  repented, 
and  that  God  treated  him  with  mercy  ;  for  Kvdmero- 
dach,  Nebuchadnezzar's  successor,  U!^fi\  hwn  h..noni- 
bly,  took  him  out  of  i)rison,  spoke  kindly  to  hirn.  nnd 
place<l  his  throne  above  the  throne  of  other  |.^nce^ 
it  his  court,  2  Kings  xxv.  27  ;  Jer.  lii.  31.  The  words, 
Write  this  man  diildless,  cannot  br  taken  hfernl.y, 
since  we  know  that  Jehoiachin  was  the  fathrr  of^n- 
Inthiel,  nnd  other  chlldn-n,  enumerated  1  (  hron.  m. 
17,  18.  and  Matt.  i.  12.  But  the  Hebrew  word  tmn*- 
lated  r.hildUss,  is  taken  likewise  for  one  who  ha/<  lort 
his  children,  wh..  iMis  no  successor  or  heir.  I"  '^i- 
se.ise,  Jehoiachin,  son  «»f  a  king,  nn<l  himself  s  k.n^ 
was  as  a  r.ian  without  issue,  since  no  son  succeeded 
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mm  in  his  kingdom  :  for  neitlier  Salathiel,  who  was 
boni  ami  ciied  in  captivity,  nor  Zerubbabel,  vv ho  re- 
turnetl  from  Hahy  Ion,  nor  any  of  Jehoiachin'a  descend- 
ants, sal  on  the  throne  of  J  udali.  This  is  fairly  im- 
plied in  the  words,  "  No  man  of  his  seed  (that  is, 
posterity)  shall  prosper  ;"  so  that  it  appears  he  might 
have  setMl  ;  but  no  one  who  should  enjoy  the  royal 
dignity.  The  p;issage  should  be  rendered,  "  Write 
rhis  man  forsaken,  successorless."  We  know  not  the 
year  of  his  death. 

JEHOIADA,  by  Josephus  called  Joadds,  succeed- 
ed Azariah  in  the  high-priesthood,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Zecliariah.  In  1  Chron.  vi.  9,  10,  Johanan 
and  AzJiriah  seemed  to  be  confounded  with  Jehoiada 
and  ZtM'hariah.  This  high-priest,  with  Iiis  wife  Je- 
hoshabeath,  rescued  Joash,  son  of  Joram,  king  of 
Judah,  when  but  one  year  old,  from  the  murderous 
violence  of  Athaliah  ;  and  concealed  him  in  the  tem- 

fle.  After  seven  years,  he  set  him  on  the  throne  of 
>avid,  2  Kings  xi.  xii.  and  2  Chron.  xxiii.  xxiv. 
(See  Athaliah,  and  Joash.)  While  Jehoiada  hved, 
and  Joash  followed  his  advice,  every  thing  happily 
succeeded.  The  high-priest  formed  a  design  of  re- 
pairing the  temple,  and  collected  considerable  sums 
in  the  cities  of  Judah  ;  but  the  Levites  did  not  ac- 
quit themselves  of  their  commission  with  diligence 
till  after  the  king  was  of  age,  and  the  prince  and  the 
high-priest  united  their  authority  in  promoting  the 
design,  2  Kings  xii.  and  2  Chron.  xxiv.  5,  &c.  Jehoi- 
ada left  a  son,  Zechariah,  who  was  high-priest  after 
him,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Joash,  with  an  ingrati- 
tude which  has  loaded  his  memory  with  eternal 
ignoininy,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20,  21.  Jehoiada  died, 
aged  one  hundred  and  thirty,  ante  A.  D.  834.  He  was 
buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings  at  Jerusalem  ;  a 
distinction  due  to  those  services  which  he  had  ren- 
dered to  the  king,  the  state,  and  the  royal  family, 
ver.  15. 

JEHOIAKIM,  or  Eliakim,  brother  and  successor 
of  Jehoahaz,  king  of  Judah,  was  made  king  by  Ne- 
eho,  king  of  Egypt,  at  his  return  from  an  expedition 
against  Carchemish,  2  Kings  xxiii.  34 — 36.  ante  A. 
D.  609.  Necho  changed  his  name  from  Eliakim  to 
Jehoiakim,  and  set  a  ransom  on  him  of  a  hundred 
talents  of  silver,  and  ten  talents  of  gold ;  to  raise 
which,  Jehoiakim  laid  heavy  taxes  on  his  people. 
He  was  twenty-five  years  old  when  he  began  to 
reign,  and  he  reigned  eleven  years  at  Jerusalem.  He 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  Jeremiah  (xxii. 
13,  &c.)  reproaches  him  with  building  his  house  by 
unrighteousness,  with  oppressing  unjustly  his  sub- 
jects, with  keeping  back  the  wages  of  those  whom 
he  had  employed  ;  with  having  his  heart  and  his 
eyes  turned  to  avarice  and  inhumanity  ;  and  with 
following  his  inclination  to  barbarities  and  wicked 
actions.  The  same  prophet  informs  us,  that  he  sent 
men  to  bring  the  prophet  Urijah  out  of  Egypt,  whith- 
er he  had  fled  ;  that  he  put  him  to  the  sword,  and 
left  him  without  burial,  Jer.  xxvi.  23.  For  these  and 
other  crimes,  the  Lord  threatens  him  with  an  unhap- 
py end.  He  shall  die,  says  Jeremiah,  (xxii.  18,  19.) 
and  shall  be  neither  mourned  for  nor  regretted. 
"  He  shall  be  bnried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn 
and  cast  forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem."  After 
about  four  years'  subjection  to  the  king  -f  Egypt, 
Jehoiakim  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Nebhchadnez- 
zar,  king  of  the  rhnldenns,  who,  hnvinjGr  recovered 
what  Necho  had  taken  on  the  Euphrates,  came  into 
PhfBnicia  and  Judea,  subdued  Jerusalem,  and  sub- 
jected it  to  the  same  burdens  and  conditions  which 
It  ■uffcred  under  the  king  of  Egypt,  2  Kings  xxiv.  1, 


2.  Jehoiakim  was  taken,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  pv i 
him  in  fetters,  intending  to  carry  him  to  Babylon  ; 
but  he  restored  him  to  hberty,  and  left  him  in  hu 
own  country,  on  condition  of  paying  a  large  tribute. 

Thus,  Daniel  and  Jeremiah  are  reconciled  with 
the  Kings  and  Chronicles.  In  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6, 
according  to  the  Hebrew,  it  is  said,  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar bound  Jehoiakim  in  chains  to  carry  him  to 
Babylon  ;  and  Daniel  relates,  that  the  Lord  delivered 
Jehoiakim  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  that 
that  prince  carried  to  Babylon  a  great  part  of  th« 
vessels  belonging  to  the  house  of  God,  with  some 
captives,  among  whom  were  Daniel  and  his  com- 
panions ;  but  he  does  not  say  that  Jehoiakim  wa« 
carried  there.  The  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicle! 
inform  us,  that  Je'hoiakim  reigned  eleven  years  at 
Jerusalem,  2  Kings  xxiii.  36 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  5. 
Jeremiah  says,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  retook  Carche- 
mish from  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Jehoiakim  ;  and  elsewhere,  that  the  first  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  agi'eed  with  the  fourth  of  Jehoia- 
kim. All  these  chronological  marks  evince  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  come  into  Judea  till  A.  M. 
3399,  which  is  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  ;  that 
Jehoiakim  was  not  carried  into  Babylon,  but  put  in 
chains  in  order  to  be  removed  thither,  yet  afterwards 
was  set  at  liberty,  and  left  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  lastly, 
that  Jehoiakim  was  four  years  subject  to  Necho,  be- 
fore he  became  tributary  to  Nebuchadnezzar. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  Jeremiah  having 
dictated  to  Baruch  the  prophecies  which  he  had  pre 
nounced  till  that  time,  the  scribe  read  them  the  yea    \ 
following  before  all  the  people  in  the  temple,  Jei    | 
xxxvi.  1 — 10,  20 — 32.     Jehoiakim  was  informed  ot' 
this,  and,  ordering  the  book  to  be  brought  to  him,  h§ 
had  a  page  or  two  read,  and  then  destroyed  the  rest 
by  cutting  and  burning.     He  also  gave  orders  for 
seizing  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  ;  but  the  Lord  conceal- 
ed them. 

The  prophet,  having  been  commanded  to  have  his 
prophecies  again  written  down,  pronounced  terrible 
menaces  against  Jehoiakim,  of  which  the  king  soon 
experienced  the  truth.  Three  years  afterwards,  he 
rebelled  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  sent  troops  of 
Chaldeans,  Syrians,  Moabites,  and  Anmionites  into 
all  the  country,  who  carried  3320  Jews  to  Babylon, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  Jehoiakim,  A.  M.  3401.  Four 
years  afterwards,  Jehoiakim  himself  was  taken,  slain, 
and  thrown  into  the  common  sewer,  as  Jeremiah  had 
predicted.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoiachin, 
ante  A.  D.  599. 

JEHOIARIB,  head  of  the  first  family  of  priestt 
established  by  David,  1  Chron.  xxiv.  7.  From 
this  illustrious  family  the  Maccabees  descended,  1 
Mac.  ii.  1. 

JEHONADAB,  see  Jonadab. 

I.  JEHORAM,  or  Joram,  (2  Kings  xi.  2.)  son  and 
successor  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  (2  Kings 
viii.  16.)  was  born  A.  M.  3080,  and  associated  with 
his  father  in  the  kingdom,  A.  M.  3112.  He  reigned 
alone  after  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  died,  ac- 
cording to  Usher,  ante  A.  D.  885.  His  queen,  Atha- 
liah, daughter  of  Omri,  engaged  him  in  idolatry,  and 
other  sins,  which  produced  calamities  throughout  his 
reign.  Jehoram,  being  settled  in  the  kingdom,  be- 
gan his  career  with  the  murder  of  all  his  brothers 
whom  Jehoshaphat  had  removed  from  public  busi- 
ness, and  placed  in  the  fortified  cities  of  Jiidah.  To 
punish  his  impiety,  the  Lord  pernntted  the  Edomites 
who  had  been  subject  to  the  kings  of  Judah  to  revolt, 
7  Kings  riii.  20,  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxi.8,  9     Jchorara 
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marched  against  them  and  defeated  their  cavalry,  hut 
could  not  suhdue  them:  from  that  timethoy  continued 
free.     Ahoui  this  time  Lihnah,  a  city  of  Judah,  also 
'rehelled.     The  Philistines  and  Arahians  ravaged  the 
territories  of  Judah,  plundered  the  king's  palace,  and 
I  carried  away  his  wives  and  children,  so  that  he  had 
Inone  remaining  except  Jehoahaz,  the  youngest.     In 
[addition  to  this,  God  afflicted  him  with  a  cruel  dysen- 
Itery,  which  tormented  him  two  years,  and  hrought 
[him  to  his  grave.     The  people  refused  to  pay  him 
fthe  same  honors  as  they  had  paid  to  his  predecessors, 
by  burning  spices  over  their  bodies.    lie  was  buried 
n    Jerusalem,  but    not  in    a    rOyal  sepulchre,  ante 
A.D.  885. 
II.  JEHORAM,  king  of  Israel,  see  Joram  II. 
JEHOSIIABEATH,  see  Jehosheba. 
JEHOSHAPHAT,  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Asa,  as- 
cended the  throne  when  aged  thirty-five,  and  reigned 
twenty-five   years.      He    prevailed    against   Baasha, 
ling  of  Israel ;  and  placed  garrisons  in  the  cities  of 
/u(lah  and  Ephraim,  which  had  been  conquered  by 
his   father.      He    demolished    the    high    places   and 
groves,  and  God  was  with  him,  because  he  was  faith- 
ful.    In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  he  sent  officers, 
with  priests  and  Levites,  throughout  Judah,  with  the 
book   of  the   law,  to  instruct  the  people,  and  God 
blessed  his  zeal.    He  was  feared  by  all  his  neighbors  ; 
and  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  were  tributaries  to 
him.     He  built  several  houses  in  Judah  in  the  form 
of  towers,  and  fortified  several  cities.     He  generally 
kej)t  an  army,  or  more  probably  an  enrolled  militia, 
of  1,000,000  men,  without  reckoning  the  troops  in  his 
strong  holds.     Scripture  reproaclies  Jehoshaphat  on 
account  of  his  alliance  with  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  1 
Kings  xxii.  44  ;  2  Chron.  xviii.  35.     Being  on  a  visit 
to  this  wicked  prince,  at  Samaria,  Aliab  invited  him 
to  march  with  him  against  Ramoth-Gilead.    Jehosh- 
aphat consented,  but  asked  first  for  an  <  pinion  from 
a  prophet   of  the   Lord.     In   tlie   battle,  the  enemy 
took  him  for  Ahab,  but  he  crying  out,  they  discover- 
ed their  mistake,  and  he  ret\n*ned  safely  to  Jerusalem. 
The  prophet  Jehu  reproved  him  sharply  for  assisting 
Ahab,  (2  Chron.  xix.  1,  «fec.)  and  Jehoshaphat  rejiair- 
fid  his  fault  by  the  regulatioi/S  and  good  order  which 
he  established  in   his  dominions,  both  as  to  civil  and 
religious  affairs ;  by  af)pointing  honest  and  able  judges, 
by  regulating  the  discipline  of  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites, and  by  enjoining  them  to  perform  punctually 
their   duty.     After   this,  the   Moabites,   Anmionites, 
and   Meonians,  people    of  Aiabia   Petraea,  declared 
war  against  him.      They  advanced  to  Hazazon-Ta- 
mar,  or  En-gedi,  and   Jehoshapliat  went  with   his 
people  to  the  temple,  and  offered  up  prayers  to  God. 
Jahaziel,  son  of  Zechariah,  encouraged  the  king,  and 
promised,  that  the  next  day  he  should  obtain  a  victory 
without  fighting.    This  was  fulfilled,  for  these  people, 
being  assembled  against  Judah,  quarrelled,  and  killed 
one  another ;  so  that  Jehoshaphat  and  his  army  had 
only  to  gather  their  spoils,  chap.  xx. 

Some  time  afterwards,  Jehoshaphat  agreed  with 
Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel,  jointly  to  equip  a  fleet  in  the 
port  of  Ezion-gaber,  on  the  Red  sea,  in  order  to  go 
to  Tarshish,  ver.  35,  36.  Eliezer,  son  of  Dodovah, 
of  Mareshah,  came  to  the  king,  and  said,  "  Because 
thou  hast  made  an  alliance  with  Ahaziah,  God  hath 
disappointed  thy  designs,  and  thy  ships  are  shattered." 
Jpho8ha})hat  continued  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the 
r.ord  ;  but  did  not  destroy  the  high  places ;  and  the 
hearts  of  the  people  were  not  directed  entirely  to  the 
trod  of  their  fathers. — He  died  after  reigning  twenty- 
fcve  years,   and   waa  buried  in  the  royal  sepulchre. 


His  son  Jehoram  reigned   in   his  ste*/^    anU  A.  D 
889,  2  Chron.  xxi.  1,  &:c.  1  Kings  xxii.  4-^. 

JEHOSHAPHAT,  Tni:  Vallkt  .»,  a  narrow 
glen  which  runs  from  north  to  »4)utri,  b«'tw»'«-n  the 
mounts  Olives  and  Moriah,  ami  through  which  Hows 
the  Kidron.  The  prophet  Joel  {iii.  'i,  V2.  wiys, 
"The  Lord  will  gather  all  nations  in  ihr  vull»-y  of 
Jehoshaphat,  and  will  plead  with  them  llun-."  Je- 
hoshaohaty  in  Hebrew,  signifiia  the  jwl^mtnt  <//"  Cod ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  valley  of  Jeli.,.sh- 
aphat,  that  is,  of  God's  judfrinenl,  is  evniboliral,  as 
well  as  the  valley  of  decision,  \.  e.  puniHlirncni,  in  the 
same  chapter.  From  this  paKsnge,  however,  the 
Jews,  and  many  Christians  alt^o,  have  been  of  opini<iij, 
that  the  last  judgment  will  be  solemnized  in  the  val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat.     See  Jerusalem. 

JEHOSHEBA,  or  Jehoshaheath,  daughter  of 
Joram,  and  sister  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah.  She 
married  Jehoiada  the  high-j)riesl,  and  wived  Jonhh 
then  but  a  year  old,  from  the  fiiry  of  Athaiiah,  u  ho  nnar! 
dered  all  the  princes  of  the  royal  family,  2  Kings  x'l. 
1 — 3;  2  Chr.  xxii.  11.     See  Joash,  and  .\thaliaii. 

JEHOSHUAH,  (Num.  xiii.  Ul)  see  Joshua. 

JEHOV^AH,  the  inefiUhle  and  mysl«rious  name  of 
God.  I  aj)peared,  says  t!ie  Almighty,  lo  Abraham, 
and  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  by  the  name  of  God  Al- 
mighty, (Al-Shaddai,)  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was 
I  not  known  to  them.  Shaddai  signifies  the  almighty, 
(or  all  bountiful,)  Jehovah  signifies  the  self-existent, 
he  who  gives  being  and  existence  to  others.  Calnn'i 
thinks  that  when  God  declared  to  Moses,  that  he  had 
not  made  known  his  name  Jehovah,  he  did  not  mean, 
that  former  patriarchs  had  been  ignorant  of  him,  as 
God  the  creator,  the  self-existing  ;  but  that  he  had 
not  revealed  this  name,  which  so  well  expresses  his 
nature,  and  by  which  he  would  afterwards  be  in- 
voked ;  and  that  where  IMoses  uses  the  name  when 
speaking  of  times  |)rior  to  this  apj)earance,  ((Jen.  iv. 
2() ;  xiv.  22;  xv.  7.)  he  uses  it  by  way  of  anticipation, 
and  because,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  the  Jews 
used  the  nairie  Jehovah ;  that  is,  he  followed 
the  custom  of  his  own  time,  not  that  of  tha 
patriarchs. 

The  Jews,  after  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  out  of 
superstitious  respect  for  this  holy  natiie,  ceased  to  n- 
peat  it,  and  forgot  its  true  pronunciation.  Calrnet  is 
of  opinion  that  the  LXX  were  accustomed  not  to 
pronounce  it,  since  tln.-y  generally  render  it  A'»/no*,  as 
our  English,  the  Lord.'  Origen',  Jerome,  and  Enw- 
bius  testify,  that  in  their  time  the  Jews  left  the  name 
of  Jehovah  written  in  their  copies  with  Samaritan 
characters,  instead  of  writing  it  in  tin- common  Chal- 
dee  or  Hebrew,  which  shows  their  veneration  forthe 
holy  name,  and  tU'ir  fi'ar  lest  strangers  should  dis- 
cover and  misap|)ly  it.  These  pr.'cautions,  however, 
did  not  hinder  the  heathen  from  misMpjtIying  it  fn- 
quently,  as  we  learn  from  Origen  and  others.  The 
modtTU  Hebrews  affirm  that  Moses,  by  virtue  ot  iho 
word  Jehovah  engraven  on  his  rod  4*Honned  all  his 
miracles;  and  that  Christ,  whih'  in  thr  temple,  Mole 
the  ineffable  name,  which  he  jnit  mt(.  his  thigh  »h- 
the  skin  and  the  flesh,  and  by  its  power  ac- 
shed  all  the  proditries  impute«l  to  him.  They 
HMM  ...at  we  might  be  able  to  <lo  as  much  as  they  did, 
if  w'e  could  attain  the  perfect  pn.ntmcintion  of  this 
Thev  flatter  themselves  that  the  Me»^mh  will 
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name. 


teach  them  this  mighty  secret.     Tlu-  reirMgnimma- 
mn,  or    four-lettere.l  name,  is  calle.l  bv  Joseph.iN  t* 

!fnu  youinnuu.  To  ifO.xtin    inouu   ^,oe— "thr    Nl.-rr.l     .61- 

teVs,  the  shuddering  name  of  God  ;**  and  CahgiHa,  !■ 
Philo,  sw(>arsto  hi'ii  and  the  ambassatlors  hia  aiwoci- 
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atcfl,  by  the  God  who  was  to  them  anaraviuamoq,  of 
unknown  (unpronounceable)  name. 

[The  Seventy  liavo  ahnost  uniformly  given  the 
Hebrew  nin>,  by  /T- ().oc,  Lord,  as  is  also  the  case  in  the 
English  version;  the  word  Lord  being  there  always 
printed  in  small  capitals.  The  Hebrew  word  is  never 
written  with  vowol-i)oints  of  its  own  ;  but  with  those 
of  ain'^N,  Elohim.  Hence  the  true  pronunciation,  ety- 
mology, and  signification  of  the  word  are  lost.  For  a 
discussion  of  these  points,  see  an  article  by  professor 
Stuart  In  the  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  i.  p.  738,  seq.  R. 

The  Jewish  cabalists  have  refined  much  on  the 
name  Jehovah.  The  letters  which  compose  it  they 
affirm  to  abound  with  mysteries.  He  who  pronounces 
it  sliakes  heaven  and  earth,  and  inspires  the  very 
angels  with  terror.  A  sovereign  authority  resides  in 
it ;  it  governs  the  world  ;  is  the  fountain  of  graces  and 
blessings  ;  the  channel  through  which  God's  mercies 
are  conveyed  to  men. 

The  very  heathen  seem  to  have  had  some  knowl- 
edge of  this  great,  ineffable  name.  We  have  an  oath 
in  Pythagoras's  golden  verses,  By  him  who  has  the 
four  letters — Tt  rouy.ru?.  On  the  frontispiece  of  a 
temple  at  Delphi  was  inscribed,  (says  Eusebius,) 
"  Thou  art."  The  Egyptians  on  one  of  their  tem- 
ples inscribed,  "  I  am."  The  heathen  had  names  of 
their  gods,  which  they  did  not  dare  to  pronounce. 
Cicero  produces  an  example  in  his  catalogue  of  hea- 
then deities,  (de  Nat.  Deorum,  lib.  iii.)  and  Lucan 
says,  the  earth  would  have  trembled  had  any  one 
pronounced  them. 

The  Mussulmans  frequently  use  the  name  Hu,  or 
Hou,  which  has  almost  the  same  signification  as  Je- 
hovah ;  that  is.  He  who  is.  They  place  this  name  in 
the  beginning  of  their  rescripts,  passports,  and  letters 
patent ;  they  pronounce  it  often  in  their  prayers ; 
■ome  80  frequently  and  so  vehemently,  crying  out  with 
all  their  strength,  Hou,  hou,  hou,  that  at  last  they  are 
■tunned,  and  fall  into  fits,  which  they  call  ecstasies. 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  and  patience  to  repeat 
all  that  has  been  said  on  this  incommunicable  name  ; 
it  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  remind  the  reader, 
(1.)  that  although  it  signifies  the  state  of  being,  yet  it 
forms  no  verb.  (2.)  It  never  assumes  a  plural  form. 
(3.)  It  does  not  admit  an  article,  or  take  an  affix.  (4.) 
Neither  is  it  placed  in  a  state  of  construction  with 
other  words ;  though  other  words  may  be  in  con- 
■truction  with  it.  It  is  well  rendered  in  Rev.  i.  4 ; 
xi.  17,  "  He  who  is,  and  who  was,  and  who  is  to 
come  ;"  that  is.  Eternal,  as  the  schoolmen  speak,  both 
c  parte  ante^  and  a  parte  post.  (Comp.  John  viii.  58.)  It 
18  usually  marked  in  Jewish  books,  where  it  must  be 
alluded  to,  by  an  abbreviation— ■«,  Yodh.  It  is  also  abbre- 
viated in  the  term,  n"-  Jah,  which  enters  into  the  for- 
mation of  many  Hebrew  appellations.     See  Elohim. 

JEHOVAH  JIREH,  Jehovah  will  provide.  [Abra- 
ham used  this  expression  and  gave  this  name  to  the 
place  where  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  slaying  his 
ion  Isaac,  Gen.  xxii.  14.  The  name  was  given  in 
allusion  to  his  answer  to  Isaac's  question,  in  verse  8^ 
that  God  would  provide  a  victim.  In  reference  to 
this  unexpected  deliverance  in  a  time  of  utmost  need, 
the  same  expression  passed  into  a  proverb  among 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  the  Hebrews,  so  that, 
when  in  trouble  and  distress  they  wished  to  express 
their  trust  in  God,  they  said,  '  In  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord  it  will  be  provided,'  i.  e.  as  God  had  compas- 
■ion  on  Abraham,  so  will  he  have  compassion  on  us. 
The  force  of  the  sentence  is  lost  in  the  English  ver- 
■ion.  R.]  When  we  consider  the  building  of  the 
temple  of  Solomon  nearly  adjacent,  (if  not  on  the  very 


spot,)  where  "the  Lord  had  chosen  to  put  his  name  f' 
(Deut.  xii.  5;  1  Kings  xiv.  21  ;  2  Chron.  xii.  13.)  and 
also  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  at,  or  near,  perha{)8  on, 
this  very  spot,  we  cannot  but  think  that  such  titlet 
not  only  commemorated  past  facts,  but  predicted  fu 
ture  expectations. 

JEHOVAH  NISSI,  Jehovah  my  banner.  Among 
the  most  perplexing  passages  of  Scripture  is  Exod. 
xvii.  15,  16,  ^^And  Moses  built  an  altar ^  and  called  itf 
name  Jehovah  Nissi  :  Jehovah  my  banner,  [in  allu 
sion  to  the  preceding  battle  with  the  Amalekites.j 
And  he  said.  Because  the  Lord  hath  sworn  war  wiin 
Amcdek — so  our  translation  ;  but  the  Hebrew  is,  "be- 
cause of  the  HAND  (Sjt)  upon  dd,  Ar^5,  of  Jehovah,  war 
against  Amalek."  The  words  are  very  difficult  to 
translate  satisfactorily ;  as  a|)pears  by  the  variations 
in  the  versions.  [As  the  Hebrew  now  stands,  d3,  kes^  \% 
probably  a  contraction  for  ndd,  kisse^  throne,  and  it  i  i 
so  regarded  by  most  interpreters.  The  sense,  then,  is 
either  as  in  our  version,  literally,  "  because  the  hand  is 
on  the  throne  of  Jehovah,"  i.  e.  Jehovah  hath  sworn  by 
himself,  referring  the  hand  to  Jehovah :  or  better, 
perhaps,  "  because  the  hand,  i.  e.  of  the  Anialekites, 
is  against  the  throne  of  Jehovah,"  therefore  there 
shall  be  war  against  them.  It  is  not,  however,  im- 
probable, that  DD,  kes^  is  a  corrupted  reading  for 
DJ ,  neSy  banner ;  for  then  there  would  be  a  direct 
allusion,  in  this  verse,  to  the  name  of  the  altar  in  the 
preceding  one.  (Compare  Gen.  xvi.  13.)     R. 

JEHOVAH  SHALOM,  Jehovah  of  peace,  or  of  suc- 
cess, a  name  given  by  Gideon  to  an  altar  which  he  built 
in  a  place  where  an  angel  of  Jehovah  had  appeared  to 
him,  and  saluted  him  by  saying,  "  Peace  be  to  thee," 
Judg.  vi.  24.  Probably  the  name  may  be  taken,  (1.) 
to  Jehovah  of  peace,  that  is,  taking  peace  for  general 
welfare,  to  the  divine  Protector,  (2.)  as  the  words  are 
usually  rendered,  Jehovah  shall  send  peace  ;  that  is, 
we  expect  prosperity  under  the  auspices  of  Jehovah. 
The  phrase  appears  to  have  become,  in  after-ages,  a 
kind  of  proverb,  as  probably  was  the  case  with  all 
those  remarkable  titles,  which  are  come  down  to  us. 
What  else  has  been  their  preservation,  when  so  many 
thousand  other  titles  have  perished  ? 

JEHOVAH  SHAMMAH,  Jehovah  is  there  ;  that  is, 
God^s  city ;  Jehovah^s  city  ;  a  name  given  by  Ezekiel  to 
a  future  holy  city,  which  he  describes  in  the  close  of 
his  prophecy,  chap,  xlviii.  35,  margin. 

JEHOVAH  TZIDEKENU,  Jehovah  our  right- 
eousness, Jer.  xxiii.  6  ;  xxxiii.  16,  margin.  In  the  first 
of  these  passages  we  read  of  a  branch,  a  king,  called 
the  Lord  our  righteousness  ;  in  the  second  j)assage  we 
read,  "  This  is  the  name  wherewith  she  [Jerusalem] 
shall  be  called,  the  Lord  our  righteousness." 

JEHOZADAK,  son  and  successor  of  Seraiah, 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  (1  Chron.  vi.  14,  15;  Ezra 
iii.  2.)  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  exer- 
cised the  sacred  functions.  He  died  at  Babylon  ;  but 
his  son  Joshua,  or  Jesus,  returned  from  the  captivity, 
and  assumed  the  sacerdotal  dignity,  after  rebuilding 
the  temple,  Ezra  iii.  2  ;  x.  18,  &c. 

1.  JEHU,  son  of  Hanani,  was  sent  by  God  to  Baa- 
sha,  king  of^  Israel,  to  predict  punishment  for  his  mis- 
deeds, 1  Kings  xvi.  1,  4.  "  Him  that  dieth  of  Baa- 
sha  in  the  city,  shall  the  dogs  eat ;  and  him  that  dieth 
of  his  in  the  fields,  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  eat."  The 
Vulgate  adds  that  Baasha,  incensed  at  this  message, 
put  Jehu  to  death  ;  but  the  Hebrew  says,  "  Jehu 
having  declared  to  Baasha  what  the  Lord  had  pro- 
nounced against  him,  and  that  the  Lord  would  treat  hi» 
house  as  he  had  treated  the  house  of  Jeroboam;  for 
this  he  slew  him  :"  leavinir  it  doubtful  whether  Baa 
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sha  slew  Jehu,  or  the  Loni  slew  Baasha.  What 
renders  the  latter  more  credible,  is,  that  al)out  thirty 
years  after  the  death  of  Baaslia,  we  find  Jcliu,  son  of 
Hanani,  a^ain  sent  by  God  to  JchosliMpbat,  king  of 
Jiidah,  2  Chron.  xix.  1,  &c.  Some  think  there  were 
two  persons  named  Jehu,  sons  of  Hanani ;  but  Cal- 
met  is  of  oj)inion  that  in  the  passage  above  quoted, 
the  death  of  JJaasha,  not  that  of  Jehu,  is  intimated. 
It  is  said  in  chap.  xx.  34,  that  the  rest  of  tiie  acts  of 
Jehosliaphat,  first  and  last,  are  written  in  the  book  of 
Jehu,  son  of  Hanani,  who  is  mentioned  in  tiie  book 
of  the  Kings  of  Israel ;  whence  it  apj)ears,  tliat  tlie 
prophets  employed  themselves  in  recording  the  trans- 
actions of  their  times,  and  that  what  Jehu  had  writ- 
ten of  this  kind,  was  thought  worthy  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Memoirs,  in  which  the  several  events  in  every 
prince's  reign  were  registered. 

II.  JEHU,  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  grandson  of 
Nimslii,  captain  of  the  troops  of  Joram,  king  of  Israel, 
was  ap[)ointed  by  Go  .  to  reign  over  Israel,  and  to 
punish  the  sins  oi'tht  house  of  Ahab.  The  Lord  had 
ordered  Elisha  to  anoint  Jehu,  (1  Kings  xix.  \6.) 
which  order  was  executed  by  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  2  Kings  ix.  1,  &c.  The  Lord  declared  his 
will  to  Elisha  concerning  Jehu,  aiite  A.  D.  907  ;  but 
he  was  not  anointed  till  twenty-three  years  after  the 
order  given  to  Elisha.  Jehu  was  at  Ramoth-Gilead, 
besieging  the  citadel  of  that  place,  with  the  army  of 
Israel,  when  a  young  propliet  entered,  who  took  him 
aside,  and  when  they  were  alone,  poured  oil  on  his 
head,  saying,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  anointed 
thee  king  over  Israel  ;  thou  shalt  extirpate  the  house 
of  Ahfib,  and  avenge  the  blood  of  the  prophets  shed 
by  Jezebel."  The  prophet  instantly  opened  the  door 
and  fled  ;  and  Jehu,  returning  to  his  officers,  declar- 
ed to  them  what  had  passed,  upun  which  they  rose 
up,  and  each  taking  his  cloak,  they  made  a  kind  of 
throne,  and  sounding  the  trumpets,  cried,  "Long  live 
king  Jehu!"  ver.  11—13. 

Jehu  instantly  quitted  the  army,  in  order  to  sur- 
prise Joram,  who  was  at  Jezreel.  The  king  came 
out  to  meet  him,  riding  in  his  chariot,  with  Ahaziah, 
king  of  Judah.  Joram  said,  "Is  it  peace,  Jehu.^" 
whf>  answered,  "What  peace,  so  long  as  the  whore- 
dor  IS  of  thy  mother  Jezebel  and  her  witchcrafts  are 
so  many?"  Joram  immediately  exclaimed,  "We 
are  betrayed  ;"  and  Jehu,  drawing  his  bow,  smote 
him  between  his  shoulders,  and  pierced  his  heart. 
He  then  commanded  his  body  to  be  thrown  into  the 
portion  of  Naboth,  the  Jezreelite,  to  fulfil  the  predic- 
tion of  the  prophet  Elijah,  ver.  15 — 2G. 

Jehu  afterwards  went  to  Jezreel,  and  as  he  entered 
the  city,  Jezebel,  who  was  at  a  window,  said  to  him, 
"  Can  he  who  has  killed  his  master  hope  for  peace  ?" 
Jehu  immediately  commanded  some  eunuchs,  who 
were  above,  to  throw  her  out  of  the  window,  which 
they  did,  and  she  was  trampled  to  death  under  the 
horses'  feet.  Her  corpse  was  afterwards  devoured 
by  dogs,  so  that  when  Jehu  sent  to  have  her  buried, 
they  found  only  parts  and  bones,  2  Kings  ix.  30, 
&c.  After  this,  Jehu  commanded  the  inhabitants  of 
Samaria  to  slay  all  the  late  king's  children,  besides 
which  he  slew  all  his  relations  and  friends,  the  great 
men  of  his  court,  and  his  priests,  who  were  at  Jez- 
reel. On  his  way  to  Samaria,  he  met  the  relations  of 
Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  going  to  Jezreel  to  salute  the 
late  king  and  queen's  children,  of  whose  death  they 
were  ignorant.  Jehu  ordered  them  to  be  massacred  ; 
and  proceeding  to  the  city,  he  slew  all  who  remained 
of  Ahab's  family.  After  this,  he  collected  all  the 
pnests  and  prophets  of  Baal,  as  if  for  a  great  festival, 


and  had  the  whole  of  them  maiwacred.  The  tutu* 
of  Bmil  was  pidled  down,  broken,  and  bunii ;  and  tk* 
temple  Uself  destroye.l,  and  converted  into  a  dniu£ht- 
house,  chap.  x.  15 — 27. 

The  Lord  promised  Jehu  that  his  children  •hould 
sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel  to  the  fourth  generation  • 
but  Scn|)ture  accuses  him  of  following  the  gin*  of 
Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat ;  and  tlu-  prophet  Uuhlh 
(i.  4.)  threatens  him,  "  Yet  a  little  while,  and  I  will 
avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  on  the  house  of  Jehu.*' 
He  had,  indeed,  been  the  instrument  of  (Jod's  ven- 
geance on  the  house  of  Ahab,  but  in  what  he  had 
done  he  had  been  impelled  by  the  s|)irii  of  aniniosily 
and  ambition.  He  had  followed  his  own  pamion, 
rather  than  the  will  of  God.  He  had  not  kept  with- 
in due  bounds  ;  and  God,  therefore,  while  he  rewanl- 
ed  his  obedience,  punished  his  injustice,  ambition, 
and  idolatry,  and  the  blood  unjustly  H|)ilt  by  him.  He 
reigned  twenty-eight  years  over  Israel,  and  was  suc- 
ceedctl  by  Jehoahaz,  his  son,  2  Kings  x.;i5,3(;.  The 
reign  of  Jehu  was  perplexed  with  war  against  Ha- 
zael  king  of  Syria,  who  ravaged  the  frontiers  of  Israel, 
and  wasted  the  whole  country  east  of  Jordan,  and 
the  trilxis  of  Manasseh,  Gad,  and  Reuben. 

JEKABZEEL,  a  village  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  after  the  cajuivity,  Neh.  xi.  25. 

JEPIITIIAH,  judge  of  Israel,  successor  to  Jair, 
was  a  son  of  Gilead  by  one  of  his  concubines,  Judg. 
xi.  1,  2.  Being  driven  from  his  father's  house, 
Jephthah  retired  hito  the  land  of  Tob,  where  he  be- 
came captain  of  a  band  of  rovers.  At  this  time  the 
Israelites  beyond  Jordan,  being  opj)re8sed  by  the 
Armnonites,  offered  Jephthah  the  command.  He 
reproached  them  with  their  injustice  to  him  when 
he  was  forced  from  his  father's  house  ;  but  agreed 
to  succor  them,  on  condition  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  they  would  acknowledge  him  for  their  prince. 
Having  been  acknowledged  prince  of  Israel,  in  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  Jephthah  sent  a  mes.>*age  of 
defiance  to  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  assembled 
his  troops,  and  afterwards  marched  against  him, 
vowing  to  the  Lord,  that  if  he  were  successful 
he  would  oflJer  up  a  burnt-offering,  and  whatsoever 
shoidd  first  come  out  of  his  house  to  mert  him.  He 
vanquished  the  Ammonites,  and  ravaged  their  land  ; 
but  as  he  returned  to  his  house,  his  only  daughter 
came  out  to  meet  him,  with  timbrels  and  dances,  and 
thereby  became  the  subject  of  his  vow.  The  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  jealous  of  Jephthah,  passed  the  Jordan 
in  a  tumulttious  manner,  and,  complaining  that  he 
had  not  invited  them  to  share  in  the  war,  threatened 
to  fire  his  house.  Jephthah  nnswen'd,  that  he  had 
sent  to  desire  their  assistance,  but  that  they  did  not 
come.  But  he  did  more  than  reply  ;  he  assembled 
the  people  of  Gilead,  gave  the  i:i)hraimite8  battle, 
and  defeated  them.  The  conquerors  made  them- 
selves mastci-s  of  the  fords  of  Jorda?i,and  when  an 
E|)hraimite  desired  to  go  over,  the  (Jileadile-*  askeil, 
"Art  thou  an  Ephraimite?"  If  he  replied,  "No;** 
they  said,  Pronounce,  then.  Shibboleth  ;  (which  signi- 
fies  an  »'ar  of  corn  ;)  but  if,  instead  of  Shibboleth,  he 
said  Sibboleth,  without  an  aspiration,  he  was  inune- 
diately  killed.  Forty-two  thousand  men  of  Kphraim 
fell  on  this  occasion. 

Jephthah  judged  Israel  six  years,  and  was  buried 
in  Mi/peh,  in  Gilead,  Judg.  xii.  7.  Paul  (Heb.  xi. 
32.)  places  him  among  the  saints  of  the  Old  r»"j«ta- 
ment,  whoso  faith  had  distinguished  them.  I  he 
fable 'of  Iphigenia,  daughter  of  AgJurieriUK.n,  ^ePIn■ 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  history  ot  Jrphfb%b 
and  his  daughter. 
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Jephthah^s  Vow.  There  is  something  so  ex- 
traordinary in  Jephthah's  vow,  that  notwithstanding 
Scripture  mentions  it  in  clear  terms,  yet  difficulties 
perjjlex  commentators.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  Jeplithah,  says  the  sacred  writer,  (Judg.  xi.  29 
— 31,  &c.)  and  lie  passed  over  Gileadand  Manasseh  ; 
no  doultt  to  gather  troops,  and  form  an  army  against 
the  Ammonites.  "And  he  made  a  vow  unto  the 
Lord,  and  said.  If  thou  shalt  without  fail  deliver  the 
children  of  Ammon  into  my  hands,  then  it  shall  be, 
that  whatsoever  cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  my 
house  to  meet  me,  when  I  return  in  peace  from  the 
children  of  Ammon,  shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  and 
I  wUl  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt-offering."  He  does  not 
say  the  first  thing,  the  first  animal,  but — the  first 
person  ;  he  does  not  say,  barely,  that  he  will  vow, 
consecrate,  or  offer  him  to  the  Lord,  but  adds  that 
he  will  offer  him  up  for  a  burnt-offering.  This  is 
the  true  ujeaning  of  the  text,  and  the  fathers  so  ex- 
plained it.  Several  modern  interpreters,  however, 
translate  thus:  "And  the  thing  which  shall  go  forth 
out  of  the  doors  of  my  .house,  when  I  return  in 
peace  from  making  war  with  the  Ammonites,  that 
shall  be  the  Lord's,  and  I  will  offer  it  up  to  him  for 
a  burnt-offering."  Jephthah,  they  remark,  vows  to 
God  whatever  should  come  forth  to  meet  him,  wheth- 
er man  or  beast,  but  not  in  the  same  manner  ;  that 
is,  if  it  be  a  man  or  woman,  I  will  consecrate  him 
(or  her)  to  the  Lord ;  if  it  be  an  unclean  animal,  I 
will  kill  or  redeem  him.  Would  he  have  dared,  say 
they,  to  have  offered  a  dog?  Could  Jephthah  be 
ignorant,  that  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims  was 
odious  to  God  ?  Would  not  the  principal  men  of 
Uie  nation,  and  the  priests,  have  opposed  such  a  sac- 
rifice ?  Supposing  that  he  had  devoted  his  daughter, 
was  he  ignorant  of  the  law  which  allowed  him  to 
redeem  her  for  a  moderate  sum  of  money  ?  "  He 
who  shall  have  vowed  his  life  to  the  Lord,  shall  pay 
the  price  that  shall  be  ordained  ;  a  man  fifty  shekels  ; 
a  woman  thirty,"  &-c.  Lev.  xxvii.  2,  3.  But  to  this  it 
ifl  replied,  (L)  That  this  interpretation  wrests  the 
meaning  of  the  text,  which  says  expressly,  "  He  who 
should  come  out  to  meet  him  should  be  the  Lord's, 
and  should  be  offered  up  for  a  burnt-sacrifice."  (2.) 
No  one  attempts  to  justify  either  the  precipitate  vow 
of  Jephthah,  or  liis  literal  execution  of  it.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  vow  was  not  according  to  knowledge, 
and  that  God  did  not  require  such  a  victim.  Jeph- 
thah had  done  much  better,  had  he  asked  forgive- 
ness, and  imposed  on  himself,  with  the  advice  of  the 
high-priest,  some  penalty  proportioned  to  his  f^ult. 
(3.)  The  redemption  of  things  devoted,  which  the 
law  permits,  is  not  of  things  devoted  by  anathema, 
but  of  such  only  as  are  devoted  simply  ;  in  the  for- 
mer case  they  are  not  redeemable.  "No  devoted 
thing  that  a  man  shall  devote  unto  the  Lord,  of  all 
that  he  hath,  both  of  man  and  beast  ....  shall  be  sold 
or  redeemed  ....  uoiie  devoted  which  shall  be  de- 
voted of  men  shall  be  redeemed  ;  but  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death,"  Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29.  (4.)  The  fathers 
and  many  learned  commentators  have  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  acknowledging,  that  Jephthah  did  really 
offer  up  his  daughter  for  a  burnt-sacrifice.  Jose- 
phus  (Antiq.  lib.  v.  cap.  9.)  expressly  says  he  did  so. 
The  Chaldee  paraphrast  says,  "He  sacrificed  her 
without  consulting  the  high-priest ;"  and  that  "if  he 
had  consulted  him,  he  would  have  redeemed  his 
daughter  with  a  sum  of  money."  Ambrose, 
AugURiin,  and  others,  disapprove  the  conduct  of 
Jephthah,  and  sjiy,  that  in  this  particular,  he  did 
frhat    was    forbidden    by    the  law.      Jerome   and 


Chrysostom  believe,    that   God  permitted  the  per 
formance  of  it,  to  punish  the  imprudent  father  for 
his  temerity. 

This  is  the  substance  of  Calmet's  remarks  on  the 
subject ;  whether  they  are  satisfactory,  nmst  be  lef\ 
to  the  determination  of  the  reader.  We  may  ob- 
serve, however,  that  the  question,  in  some  measure, 
depends  on  the  acceptance  of  the  Hebrew  particle 
j))  in  verse  31.  The  text  may,  without  doing  it  vio- 
lence, be  rendered,  "Whatever  comes  to  meet  me,  I 
will  devote  to  the  Lord,  or  I  will  offer  him  up  a 
burnt-sacrifice."  Otherwise,  we  may  read,  "  What- 
ever comes  to  meet  me,  I  will  devote  to  the  Lord ; 
AND  I  will  offer  up  to  him  a  burnt-sacrifice  ;"  although 
the  most  obvious  rendering  is,  "  and  I  will  offer  up 
to  him  that  which  comes  out  of  my  house  ;"  as  Cal- 
met.  W^e  ought  further  to  notice,  that  Jephthah's 
rashness  had  time  to  subside,  since  his  daughter  went 
two  months  into  the  country  to  bewail  her  virginity, 
(it  is  not  said,  her  sacrifice,)  which  seems  to  mean 
her  consecration  to  God,  which  obliged  her  to  re- 
main single,  without  posterity.  Moreover,  the  Israel- 
ite women  went  yearly  four  times  a  year  to  mourn 
for  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  ;  to  lament  her  seclu- 
sion from  the  world,  and  the  hardship  of  her  situa- 
tion, cutoff  from  domestic  life  and  enjoyment.  Now, 
if  in  the  course  of  two  months  nobody  could  have 
suggested  to  Jephthah  a  ransom  for  his  daughter,  yet 
surely  she  must  have  been  alive,  though  dead  to  him 
and  his  family,  (she  being  his  only  child,)  and  to  the 
world,  by  her  seclusion — if  the  Israelite  women 
went  to  condole  for  or  with  her.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, also,  that  it  is  not  said  afterwards,  that  he 
sacrificed  her,  but,  "he  did  with  her  according  to  bis 
vow  ;"  and  it  is  added,  she  knew  no  man.  If  she  were 
sacrificed,  this  remark  is  frivolous  ;  but  if  she  were 
consecrated  to  perpetual  virginity,  the  idea  coincides 
with  the  visits  of  the  Israelitish  women.  If  there 
were  at  this  time  women  attendants  at  the  taberna- 
cle, as  Calmet  supposes,  might  not  the  daughter  of 
Jephthah  have  joined  their  company? 

JEPHUNNEH,  father  of  Caleb,  of  Judah,  Numb 
xiii.  6. 

JERAHMEEL,  a  district  in  the  south  of  Judah 
possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Jerahmeel,  son  oi 
Hezron,  1  Sarn.  xxvii.  10 ;  xxx.  29.  David  told 
Achisli  that  he  invaded  the  country  of  Jerahmeel, 
while  he  was  ravaging  the  territories  of  the  Amalek- 
ites,  Geshurites,  and  Jezrites. 

JEREMIAH,  son  of  Hilkiah,  of  a  priestly  family, 
and  a  native  of  Anathoth,  of  Benjamin,  Jer.  i.  1. 
Before  his  birth  he  was  destined  to  be  a  prophet; 
but  when  God  first  sent  him  to  speak  to  the  kings 
and  princes,  the  priests  and  people  of  Judah,  he  ex- 
cused himself  by  alleging  his  youth.  This  was  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age  ,  and  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Josiah,  ante  A.  D.  629.  He  prophesied  tiU 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans, 
(A.  M.  3416,)  and  died,  as  is  believed,  in  Eg>'pt,  two 
years  afterwards.  Jeremiah  preached  viva  voce,  till 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah.  When 
God  called  him  to  the  prophetic  ministry,  he  discov- 
ered to  him,  that  he  should  suffer  much  from  the 
Jews ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  promised  to  make 
him  as  a  wall  of  brass  against  the  kings,  princes,  and 
people  of  Judah.  He  also  showed  him,  under  the 
figure  of  the  branch  of  an  almond  tree,  and  that  of 
a  pot  heated  by  fire,  blown  up  by  a  vehement  north 
wind,  that  Judea  was  threatened  by  a  very  great  and 
near  calamity,  from  the  Chaldeans,  Jer.  i.  1 1,  &c. 
We  may  say,  that  this  is  the  general  subject  of  hi* 
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prophecies.     They  turn  on  the  sins  of  Judah,  and 
their  punishment  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

The  prophet  begins  with  a  sharp  invective  against 
the  sins  of  Judah,  during  tlie  first  year  of  Josiah's 
reign,  in  which  these  propiiecies  were  pronounced, 
and  before  that  prince  had  reformed  his  dominions. 
During  tliis  time  Jeremiah  endured  great  persecu- 
tions, (2  Kings  xxiii.  4,  &c.)  his  very  relations  and 
fellow-citizens  of  the  little  town  of  Anathoth  threat- 
ening to  kill  him  if  he  continued  prophesying.  But 
he  forewarned  them,  too,  that  they  should  |)erish  by 
the  sword,  or  by  famine,  chap.  xii. — xvi.  About  this 
time,  God  forbade  the  pro[)het  from  taking  a  wife, 
and  having  children  in  Jerusalem ;  from  entering 
any  house  of  mirth,  or  of  mourning,  to  comfort  those 
m  sorrow.  Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  under  the 
reign  of  Shallum,  Jeremiah  received  God's  ordei-s 
to  go  to  a  potter's  house,  (chap.  xvi. — xviii.)  where 
he  observed  a  pot  broken  in  the  potter's  hands,  who 
immediately  made  another  of  the  same  clay.  Jcre- 
.miah  represented  this  as  an  indication  of  Judah's 
reprobation,  in  whose  place  God  would  raise  up  an- 
other j)eople.  To  rentier  this  prophecy  the  more 
striking,  he  was  connnanded  to  take  an  eaithen 
pitcher,  and  to  break  it  before  the  priests  and  elders 
of  the  people  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  From  hence 
he  went  up  to  the  temple,  where  he  confirmed  all  he 
had  said.  Pashur,  captain  of  the  temj)le,  seized  and 
confined  him  in  a  prison  belonging  to  the  temple, 
till  the  next  day,  when  he  again  foretold  the  cap- 
tivity. 

Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  having  succeeded  Shal- 
lum, Jeremiah  assured  him,  (chap,  xxii.)  that  if  he 
would  be  steadfast  in  fidelity  to  God,  there  should 
still  be  kings  of  Judah  in  his  palace,  with  all  the 
lustre  of  their  dignity  ;  but  that  if  he  persevered  in 
nis  irregularities,  God  would  reduce  that  palace  to  a 
wilderness.  As  Jehoiakim,  instead  of  reforming, 
abandoned  himself  to  cruelty  and  avarice,  and  to  the 
raising  of  costly  buildings,  the  prophet  threatened 
him  with  a  miserable  death,  deprived  of  the  honors 
of  burial.  He  further  foretold  against  Coniah, 
brother  of  Jehoiakim,  that  he  should  be  delivered 
to  the  Chaldeans,  and  that  no  prince  of  his  family 
ihould  sit  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  ch.  xxiii.  Shal- 
lum reigned  about  three  months,  Jehoiakim  succeed- 
ing him  the  same  year,  A.  M.  3394.  The  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah  against  Jehoiakim  may  have  been  pro- 
nounced A.  M.  3395. 

About  this  time,  Jeremiah,  going  up  to  the  temple, 
foretold  its  destruction ;  upon  which  the  priests 
seized  him,  and  declared  he  deserved  to  die.  The 
princes  being  assembled  to  judge  him,  Jeremiah  un- 
dauntedly told  them  that  he  had  said  nothing  but  by 
Grod*8  order ;  and  tliat  unless  they  were  converted, 
they  would  soon  see  the  accomplishment  of  his  men- 
aces. This  affecting  some  of  his  judges,  they  dis- 
missed him,  and  justified  him  by  the  example  of  the 
prophet  Micah,  who  had  foretold  the  same  event 
under  Hezekiah,  without  suflEering  for  it. 
^  Before  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  Jeremiah 
had  prophesied  against  several  people  bordering  on 
Judea,  (ch.  xlvi. — xlix.)  against  the  Egyptians,  Pliilis- 
tines,  Tynans,  Phoenicians,  Edomites,  Ammonites, 
and  Moabites ;  against  Damascus,  Kedar,  Hazor, 
&c.  for  Jeremiah  was  appointed  prophet  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, as  Paul  was  "  apostle  of  the  Gentiles."  The 
prophet  threatens  all  these  people  with  the  cup  of 
Grod's  wrath  ;  and  his  proy)hecy  was  fidfilled  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  Nebuchadnezzar 
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besieged  Jerusalem,  and  look  prisoners  Jehoiakim 
and  others,  among  whom  was  Daniel.  He  dt-siimed 
to  carry  them  to  Babylon;  Init  set  Jehoiakim  a?  Ub- 
erty.  In  this  year  Jeremiah  again  positively  foretold 
the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  and  its  dunition  fnrM'wmy 
years,  after  which  lie  declared  that  G(m1  wotiM  pun- 
ish the  Chaldeims  and  Babyhinians  in  their  iiirii.  In 
this  year  also,  the  prophet  \\ti9  ordered  to  write 
what  had  been  revealed  to  him,  from  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Josiah  to  this  time,  chap,  xxxvi.  He  dic- 
tated his  prophecies  to  Baruch,  and  directed  him  to 
read  them  in  the  temple,  himself  being  in  fetten*  by 
the  king's  command.  Baruch  went  to  the  temple, 
and  on  the  great  day  of  expiation  read,  l»efore  the 
concourse  of  people,  the  unwelcome  preiiiciions  of 
Jeremiah.  The  king  was  informed  of  the  cM'cnr- 
rence,  and  Baruch  was  examined  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  this  volume  was  dictated  by  Jerr- 
miah.  The  king  heard  three  or  ff)ur  columns'  of  the 
prophecies  read  ;  when,  being  enraged,  he  cut  the 
manuscript  whh  a  pen-knife,  and  threw  it  into  the 
fire,  and  commanded  Baruch  and  Jeremiah  to  he 
seized.  Jeremiah  received  orders  to  dictate  a  second 
time  to  Baruch,  what  had  been  thus  burnt ;  and  God 
added  many  new  things. 

In  the  seventh  year,  the  pro|)hct,  by  God's  order, 
brought  the  Rechabites  into  the  temple,  and  jtrenented 
wine  to  them,  which  they  declined  drinking,  because 
Jonadab,  their  ancestor,  had  forbid<len  them.  Jere- 
miah took  occasion  from  this  circumstance  to  re- 
proach the  Jews  with  their  want  of  submission  to 
God's  laws,  while  the  Rechabites  showed  so  much 
to  the  orders  of  their  ancestor.  Some  8h(»rl  time 
after,  Jehoiakim  was  killed,  and  thrown  by  the  Chal- 
deans into  a  common  sewer.  His  son  Jehoaichin 
succeeded  him,  and  reigned  only  three  months ; 
when  he,  too,  was  taken  by  the  Chaldeans,  an<l  car- 
ried captive  to  Babylon.  Zedekiah  succeeded  Je- 
hoiachin. 

The  countries  of  Moab,  Amnion,  Edom,  Tyre,  aj'd 
Sidon  sent  ambassadors  to  Zedekiah  in  tin*  begin- 
ning of  his  reign.  To  each  of  tlu'se  ainbtu<sadf»rs, 
Jeremiah  gave  a  yoke  to  carry  to  their  masters,  with 
orders  to  tell  them  from  God,  that  whosoever  should 
refuse  submission  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  should  l)e 
compelled  to  yield  it.  He  said  the  same  to  Zede- 
kiah ;  and  as  the  pro|)het  wore  bonds  and  yokes  on 
his  neck,  hinting  to  the  Israelites  their  appronching 
captivity,  Hananiah,  a  false  proj>het,  lai.l  hold  of 
them,  and  breaking  them  jiublicly,  wiid,  "Thus  will 
the  Lord  break  the  yoke  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
would  impose  on  the  jews."  As  Jeremiah  was  re- 
tiring, God  secretly  directed  him  to  return,  ami  lol 
Hananiah,  that  instead  of  the  wooden  yoke  which 
he  had  broken,  Nebuchadnezzar  would  put  on  them 
(the  Jews)  another  of  iron.  The  |iro|)het  n«lded, 
"  Since  you  (Hananiah)  abuse  the  iiiime  of  God  with 
your  lies,  you  shall  tlie  before  the  end  of  this  year." 
"He  (lied  within  two  months,  chap,  xxviii. 

In  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  as  Calmet  supp<»se«, 
Jeremiah  received  God's  orders  to  gnto  some  cavern 
near  the  Euphrates,  and  hide  a  linen  girdle.  Some 
time  afterwards  he  returned,  and  found  the  ginlle 
rotted  ;  prefiguring  thereby  God's  desertion  ot  Ju- 
dah, which  heretofore  he  ha.l  valued  ns  n  girdle.  In 
the  fourth  year  of  the  same  prince,  S.raiah.  Rnnichs 
brother,  being  sent  to  Babylon,  probably  m  solicit  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  the  restitution  of  the  \vmvU  hfh 
lon^nng  to  the  temple,  Jeremiah  pave  him  his  pronho- 
cesa<'ainst  Babylon,  with  directions  to  n-m]  them 
to  the'captive  Jews  ;  and    then   to  fasten   them  lo  • 
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■tone  and  throw  them  into  the  Euphrates,  ch.  1.  li. 
2—5[\  ()1,  ()2.  He  wrote  again  to  the  same  captives, 
by  (ieuiariah,  whom  the  king  sent  to  Babylon,  ad- 
vising them  to  settle  in  tliat  country,  and  to  build 
houses,  aiiil  marry,  because  their  captivity  was  to 
hist  seventy  years.  Shemaiah  at  Babylon  wrote  to 
Zei)haniah,  one  of  the  chief  priests,  and  reproved 
him  for  permitting  Jeremiah  to  write  these  things. 
Zcphaniah  read  the  letter  to  Jeremiah,  and  the 
proj)liet  wrote  again  to  the  captives  of  Babylon,  and 
foretold  to  Shemaiah,  that  he  siiould  die  in  captivity, 
and  that  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  posterity,  should 
see  the  deliverance  of  Jndah. 

While  N(;buchadnezzar  was  besieging  Jerusalem, 
m  the  tenth  year  of  Zedekiah,  Jeremiah,  who  was 
continually  proj^iesying  adversities,  was  imprisoned 
in  llie  court  of  the  palace.  Hanameel,  the  son  of 
his  un(;le,  visited  him,  and  told  him,  that  the  right  of 
nuleeming  a  certain  field  at  Anathoth  was  his.  Jere- 
miah bought  the  field,  sealed  the  writings,  and  paid 
the  money  for  it.  He  coimnitted  the  writings  to  Ba- 
rucli,  to  keep  them,  remarking  that  the  time  would 
come  when  the  land  would  be  again  cultivated  and 
udiabited.  During  the  siege,  the  king  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  liberated  their  slaves,  be- 
cause it  was  a  sabbatical  year  ;  but  Nebuchadnezzar 
having  withdrawii,  to  o[)pose  the  king  of  Egypt,  who 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  the  king  and  people 
seiztMl  again  their  slaves,  regardless  of  their  word, 
or  of  the  law  of  God,  for  which  they  were  terribly 
threatened  by  the  prophet.  After  the  siege  was  sus- 
pended, Jeremiah's  liberty  was  restored,  and  Zede- 
kiah recommended  himself  to  his  prayers.  The 
pr<)i)het  sent  the  king  word,  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
woidd  return  against  the  city,  that  he  would  take  it, 
and  reduce  it  to  ashes.  When  he  was  retiring  to 
Anathoth,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  the  guards  seized 
him  as  a  deserter,  and  the  princes  threw  him  into  a 
dungeon,  where  his  life  was  in  great  danger.  Zede- 
kiah some  time  afterwards  released  him,  and  ordered 
bread  for  him  every  day  while  there  should  be  any 
in  the  city. 

Nebuchadnezzar  returned  to  the  siege,  and  the 
prophet  continuing  to  ff  etell  calamities,  the  great 
men  of  Jerusalem  complained  to  Zedekiah,  who 
peruiitted  them  to  do  with  him  what  they  pleased. 
They  let  him  down  into  a  muddy  well,  where  lie 
must  have  soon  perished,  if  Ebedmelech  had  not 
informed  the  king,  who  commanded  him  to  be  taken 
out.  He  was  kept  in  the  court  of  the  prison  till  the 
city  was  taken,  (chap,  xxxviii.)  when  with  other  cap- 
tives he  was  carried  to  Raman.  Nebuzaradan  gave 
him  the  choice  of  going  to  Babylon,  or  remaining  in 
Judea.  The  prophet  chose  the  latter,  and  went  to 
Gedaliah  at  Mizpeh,  where  they  lived  in  security, 
when  Ishmael,  son  of  Nethaniah,  murdered  Geda- 
liah, chap.  xl.  xli. 

Johanan  having  collected  together  a  number  of 
Jews  at  Bethlehem,  they  consulted  Jeremiah,  whether 
they  should  stay  in  Judea,  or  retire  into  Egypt.  The 
prophet  desired  time  to  consult  God  ;  and  after  ten 
days  he  answered  them,  that  if  they  went  into  Egypt, 
they  would  there  perish  by  the  sword,  famine,  and 
pestilence  ;  but  that  ii  they  continued  in  Judah,  God 
would  i)ieserve  them.  The  chiefs  of  the  people  as- 
serted, that  this  answer  proceeded  not  from  God,  but 
from  Baruch,  to  divert  them  from  going  into  Egypt. 
T*hey  reso.ved  therefore  to  proceed,  and  compelled 
Jeremiah  and  Baruch  to  accompany  them.  Here 
the  prophet  uttered  several  predictions  against  the 
Jewi  and  Egyptians ; — among  others,  that  Nebuchad- 


nezzar would  invade  the  country,  describing  tho 
very  place  where  he  would  erect  his  throne ; — and 
that  God  would  give  the  king  of  Egypt  into  the 
hands  of  the  Chaldeans,  as  he  had  given  Zedekiah, 
chap.  xlii. 

The  place  of  Jeremiah's  death  is  uncertain.  Seve- 
ral of  the  ancients  maintain,  that  he  was  put  to  death 
at  Taphnis  in  Egypt,  by  the  Jews,  who  were  enraged 
at  his  menaces  and  reproaches;  and  they  explain 
Heb.  xi.  37.  ("  They  were  stoned,")  as  relating  to  hii 
death.  Some  think  he  returned  into  Judea  ;  others, 
that  he  died  in  Babylon. 

In  addition  to  the  book  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies 
we  have  his  Lamentations,  in  five  chapters,  which 
are  mournful  songs,  composed  on  occasion  of  thosi 
calamities  which  befell  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans. 
He  also  wrote  lamentations  on  the  death  of  Josiah, 
(2  Chron.  xxxv.  25.)  but  they  have  not  come  down 
to  us.  He  is  said  by  some  also  to  be  the  author  of 
Ps.  cxxxvii :  and  some  beheve  that  he,  with  Eze- 
kiel,  composed  Ps.  Ixv.  Some  have  thought  that 
he  com{)iled  the  two  books  of  Kings ;  because  the 
last  chapter  of  his  prophecies  is  the  same  with  the  last 
chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings.  But  the  reason 
of  this  appears  to  be,  that  the  last  chapter  of  Jere- 
miah was  taken  from  the  Second  Book  of  Kings, 
as  a  supplement  to  his  prophecy.  Jerome  observes, 
that  Jeremiah's  style  is  lower  and  more  neglected 
than  some  others  of  the  prophets,  (Isaiah's,  for  ex- 
ample,) which  he  ascribes  to  the  prophet's  birth  and 
education  at  Anathoth,  a  village  or  little  country 
town.  Other  critics  discover  a  sublimity  and  great- 
ness in  his  style.  Grotius  thinks,  that  his  talent  lay 
principally  in  touching  and  exciting  the  tender 
passions;  and  certainly,  the  Lamentations  are  a 
masterpiece  in  this  way.     See  Lamentations. 


Mr.  Harmer  (vol.  ii.  p.  276.)  has  some  remarks  on 
the  double  evidences  of  Jeremiah's  purchase,  (chap. 
xxxii.)  which  jxissage  he  supposes  he  has  illustrated, 
by  an  extract  from  Chardin.  His  words  are  these ; 
"  Both  the  writings  were  in  the  hands  of  Jeremiah, 
and  at  his  disposal ;  (ver.  14.)  for  what  purpose,  then, 
were  duplicates  made  ?  To  those  unacquainted  with 
eastern  usages,  it  must  appear  a  question  of  some 
difficulty.  'The  open,  or  unsealed  writing,'  says  an 
eminent  commentator,  '  was  either  a  copy  of  the 
sealed  deed ;  or  else  a  certificate  of  the  witnesses, 
in  whose  presence  the  deed  or  purchase  was  signed 
and  sealed.'  But  it  still  recurs,  of  what  use  was  a 
copy  that  was  to  be  buried  in  the  same  earthen  ves- 
sel, and  run  exactly  the  same  risk  with  the  original  ? 
— Why  were  they  separate  writings,  and  why  was 
one  sealed,  and  not  the  other?"  Mr.  H.  then  quotes 
from  Chardin  :  "  After  a  contract  is  made,  it  is  kept 
by  the  party  himself,  not  the  notary ;  and  they  cause 
a  copy  to  be  made,  signed  by  the  notary  alone,  which 
is  shown  on  proper  occasions,  and  never  exhibit 
the  other."  This  illustration  certainly  leaves  nuich 
to  be  wished  for ;  as  appears  by  quoting  the  passage  : 
"  I  bought  the  field,  subscribed  the  evidence,  sealed 
it,  took  witnesses,  and  weighed  the  money  in  the 
balances.  I  took  the  evidence  of  the  purchase,  that 
which  was  sealed  according  to  law  and  custom,  and 
that  which  was  open — I  gave  the  evidence  to  Ba- 
ruch, and  I  charged  Baruch,  Take  these  evidence^ 
the  sealed  and  the  open,  and  put  them  in  an  earthen 
vessel,  that  they  may  continue  many  days;  for  thus 
saith  the   Lord,  Houses,  and  fields,  and   vineyardi, 
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shall  ot  possessed  again  in  this  Imul,"  ver.  44.  "Men 
shall  buy  fields  for  money,  and  suhscribe  evidences, 
and  seal  them, — and  take  witnesses,  in  the  land  of 
Benjamin."  The  incident  receives  illustration,  per- 
haps, from  the  Gentoo  law  of  boundaries,  and  limits, 
which  is  thus  translated  : — "  Dust,  or  bones,  or  se- 
booSj  (bran,j  or  cinders,  or  scraps  of  earthenware,  or 
the  hairs  of  a  cow's  tail,  or  the  seed  of  the  cotton 
plant ;  all  these  things  above  mentioned,  being  put 
into  an  earthen  pot  filled  to  the  brim,  a  man  must 
privately  bury  upon  the  confines  of  his  own  bound- 
ary ;  and  there  preserve  stones  also,  or  bricks,  or 
sea  sand  ;  either  of  these  three  things  may  be  buried 
by  way  of  landmark  of  the  limits  ;  for  all  these 
things,  upon  remaining  a  long  time  in  the  ground, 
are  not  liable  to  rot,  or  become  putrid  ;  any  other 
thing,  also,  which  will  remain  a  long  time  in  the 
ground,  without  becoming  rotten  or  putrid,  may  be 
buried  for  the  same  purpose.  Those  persons  who 
by  any  of  these  methods  can  show  the  line  of  their 
boundaries,  shall  acquaint  their  sons  with  the  respect- 
ive landmarks  of  those  boundaries ;  and,  in  the 
same  manner,  those  sons  also  shall  explain  the  signs 
of  their  limits  to  their  children. — If  all  persons  would 
act  in  this  manner,  there  could  be  no  dispute  con- 
cerning limits  and  boundaries."  Might  not  Jere- 
miah's earthen  pot,  which  would  last,  "  without  be- 
coming rotten,  many  days,  be  destined  to  enclose 
thf?  purchase-deeds  of  this  field,  to  be  buried  some- 
where in  the  field  itself,  if  possible  ;  in  order  for  its 
preservation,  that  it  might  be,  at  a  future  period,  an 
evidence  of  the  purchase  ? — This  seems  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  consideration,  that,  at  the  future 
period  foretold  by  the  prophet,  the  inhabitants  should 
be  restored  to  their  own  lands,  and  in  order  to  re- 
sume them,  they  should  seek  after  such  concealed 
tokens  of  their  forefathers'  possession ;  at  which 
time,  being  able  to  describe  the  nature  of  such  ves- 
sels, their  situation  and  their  contents,  the  identity 
of  the  claimants,  and  their  families,  with  the  truth 
of  their  claims,  should  appear  undeniable.  If  this 
pot  were  buried  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  end 
would  be  answered,  (though  not  so  completely,) 
since  Baruch  might  inform  the  proper  heirs  where 
to  seek  it,  and  how  to  describe  its  contents. 

We  may  remark,  further,  on  the  method  of  seal- 
ing, that  the  word  here  rendered  seal  does  not  re- 
strictively  imply  a  waxen  seal,  or  a  seal  for  evidence 
only,  but  to  close  up,  to  secure,  by  some  solid  or 
glutinous  matter.  So,  Deut.  xxxii.  34,  "  Is  not  this 
laid  up  in  store  with  me,  and  sealed  U[)  {closed  up, 
secured,  for  preservation)  among  my  treasures  ?" 
In  Job  xxxviii.  14,  a  seal  is  mentioned  as  being  made 
of  clay  ;  which,  indeed,  is  custonjary  in  the  East. 
Suppose,  then,  this  deed  were  enclosed  in  a  roll  of 
sotne  strong  substance,  pitclied  over,  to  protect  it 
from  water,  or  surrounded  with  a  coat  of  firm  clay, 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
an  earthen  vessel ;  while  the  writing  not  thus  en- 
closed, or  coated  over,  was  laid  among  a  quantity  of 
dry  matters,  "  stones,  bricks,  or  sea-sand,"  above  the 
vessel.  In  this  case,  both,  or  very  probably  one,  of 
them  in  an  earthen  vessel,  well  closed,  and  carefully 
buried,  might  last  a  much  longer  period  than  seventy 
years ;  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  contents  might  be 
much  longer  remembered  by  those  to  whom  it  was 
communicated,  and  who  were  concerned  in  claiming 
the  property.  Whoever  has  been  conversant  with 
the  history  of  our  civil  wars,  and  of  later  times,  must 
recollect  many  instances  of  pots  of  money  and  other 
treas   -es  found  in  such  good  condition,  that  had  they 


been  accompanied  by  papers,  thev  would  have  hetm 
legible,  an«l  well  prcrk-rvtMl.  Now,  on  Jen-imab 
could  not  himself  go  out  (.f  bis  prison,  he  deliver* 
these  deeds  to  Bunicii,  for  the  purj»<>»M'  of  th.-ir  \)rf- 
ervation  from  the  general  pillage,  bunun|t,  &c.  of 
the  (rity,  when  taken  ;  in  which  otherwiw  ihey  hai) 
little  chjuice  of  escajjing  total  destruction  ;  and, 
probably,  for  the  purpose  of  Inking  buried,  m  al>oTe 
described. 

JERICHO,  a  city  of  Benianiin,  about  20  milei 
E.  N.  E.  from  Jerusalem,  nnd  Jl  from  Jordan,  Jo«h. 
xviii.  21.  This  wits  the  fin<t  city  in  Canaan  taken  by 
Joshua,  (Josh.  ii.  1,  &'c.)  who  sent  spies  tliitlMr.  that 
vvere  received  by  Raliab,  and  preserved  fp.rn  the 
king.  Joshua  received  (Jod's  orders  in  besiege  Jeri- 
cho, soon  after  his  passage  over  Jordan,  aiwl  jH'rhap* 
on  the  evening  before,  or  on  the  day  of  the  first  pai»- 
over,  which  the  Hebrews  celebrated  in  Canaan,  chap, 
vi.  1,  &c.  The  manner  of  the  siege  wa.-*  ver)'  ex- 
traordinary.  God  commanded  them  once  u  day  for 
seven  successive  days  to  march  r(»und  the  city.  Tbe 
soldiers  marched  first,  (probably  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  enemy's  arrows,)  and  after  tlieni  the  jirienta, 
ark,  &c.  On  the  seventh  day  they  tnarched  wven 
times  round  the  city;  and  at  the  seventh,  while  the 
trumpets  were  sounding,  and  all  the  jH'ojile  shouting, 
the  walls  fell  down.  The  first  day,  the  rabbins  wiy, 
was  (our)  Sunday,  and  the  seventh  the  sabbath  day. 
During  the  first  six  days  the  jx'ople  continued  in 
profound  silence  ;  but  on  the  seventh,  Joshua  com- 
manding them  to  shout,  they  all  exerted  their  voices  ; 
and  the  walls  being  overthrown,  they  entered  the 
city,  every  man  in  the  ))lace  op|)osite  to  him.  The 
city  being  devoted,  (see  Anathema,)  they  set  tire  to 
it,  and  consecrated  all  the  gold,  silver,  and  braiw. 
Joshua  then  said,  "Cursed  be  the  man  before  the 
Lord,  who  shall  rebuild  Jericho."  Hiel  of  liethel, 
about  537  years  afterwards,  rebuilt  it,  (1  Kings  xvi. 
34.)  and  lost  his  eldest  son,  Abiram,  and  his  young- 
est son,  Segub.     See  Abiram. 

We  are  not  to  sui)pose,  however,  that  there  was  no 
city  of  Jericho  till  the  time  of  Hid.  There  was  a 
city  of  palm-trees,  the  same  probably  as  Jericho,  under 
the  Judges;  (Judg.  iii.  13.)  anJ  David's  amba5>yi(l(»ns 
who  had  been  insulted  by  the  Ammonites,  resided  at 
Jericho  till  their  beards  were  grown  again,  2  Sam. 
X.  4,  5.  There  was,  therefore,  a  city  of  Jtriclio  :  but 
it  stood,  probably,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  original 
Jericho.  Josephus  distinguishes  these  two  places 
when  he  savs,  that  in  his  time,  near  ancient  Jericho, 
which  was  'destroyed  by  Joshua,  there  was  a  foun- 
tain which  abomufed  with  water.  But  after  Hi.l  of 
Bethel  had  rebuilt  old  Jericho,  no  one  scMi|.led  tt 
dwell  there.  Herod  built  a  very  b.-aiititni  palace 
here ;  and  our  Saviour  wrought  some  miracles  on  a 
visit  to  the  city. 

In  the  article  Barrkn.nf.ss,  we  have  venniml  to 
associate  Jericho  with  other  towns  pn.dncMa'  alH.r- 
tion;  and  to  what  is  there  s^iid  mav  be  »;'*'•''  »'«« 
testimonyof  Josephus,  who  says,  (Bell.  Jud.  iv.  K.J.) 
"Near  Jericho  is  a  very  plentiful  spring:  it  n».'Ui 
near  the  old  city;  of  which  sp-riiig  then-  is  a  n;|»ort 
that,  in  former  times,  it  did  n«.t  only  mak.-  tlie  Iniits 
of  the  earth  and  of  the  trees  to  ,hcay,  but  als<.  the  oft- 
spring  of  women  ;  an.l  was  universally  deleter.oup; 
but  this  was  amcn.led  by  Klisha  ....  tliP« 
waters  have  now  so  great  a  virtu.-  m  them,  that 
wherever  they  are  conveyed,  they  produce  very 
speedy  ripeness."  To  these  observations  on  he 
nature  of  the  soil  of  Jericho,  wv  may  a.ld,  that  ihi 
rabbins   mention  another  place  in  the  niounta.nt  of 
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ludali,  which  they  call  Caphar-decaraim,  because 
*•  unless  the  women  departed  from  this  town  to  sonye 
other  place,  they  could  not  bring  forth  male  children, 
— meaning  they  were  liable  to  abortions.     (Hieros. 
Taanith,  fol.  69.  1.) 

Jericho  was  the  second  city  in  Judea:  in  its  royal 
palace  Herod  died;  it  had  also  a  hippodrome  and 
an  amphitiieatre.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud,  that  there  were  at  least  twelve  thou- 
saiul  pricsw  at  Jericho,  ready  to  supply  any  deficiency 
thai  might  occur  at  Jerusalem.  (Comp.  Luke  x.  31, 
32.)  The  wheat  at  Jericho  was  gathered  before  the 
first  fruits  at  Jerusalem;  as  the  productions  of  this 
neighborhood  were  much  forwarder  in  respect  of 
ripeness. 

D'Arvieux  thus  describes  the  state  of  Jericho  in 
his  lime  ;  (A.  D.  1(359  ;)  but  it  is  likely  that  the  village 
be  visited,  and  the  same  that  is  described  by  more 
modern  travellers,  was  at  some  distance  from  the 
ancient  town ;  not  a  vestige  of  which  now  remains, 
unless  some  tumuli,  discovered  by  Mr.  Buckingham, 
three  or  four  miles  nearer  to  Jerusalem,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  course  of  its  walls.  "  After  having 
travelled  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  the  plain,  we  en- 
camp(!(l  near  to  the  gardens  of  Jericho,  by  the  side  of 
a  snjall  brook  ;  and  while  our  supj)er  was  preparing, 
we  walked  in  the  gardens,  and  among  the  ruins  of 
Jericho.  This  very  ancient  city  is  now  desolate,  and 
consists  of  only  about  fifty  poor  houses  in  bad  con- 
dition, wherein  the  laborers  who  cultivate  the  gardens 
shelter  themselves.  The  plain  around  is  extremely 
fertile;  the  soil  is  middling  fat;  but  it  is  watered  by 
several  rivulets,  which  flow  into  the  Jordan.  Not- 
withstanding these  advantages,  only  the  gardens  ad- 
jacent to  the  town  are  cultivated.  We  saw  here 
abundance  of  those  trees  which  are  called  in  Arabic 
Zacourn  ;  they  are  furnished  with  thorns  like  acacias, 
and  resemble  bushes.  They  bear  fruits  the  size  of 
large  [)lums;  the  stone  of  which  resembles  a  rough- 
sided  melon.  These  are  pounded,  and  the  kernel 
yields  an  oil,  which  is  a  kind  of  balsam,  perfectly 
good  against  bruises,  cold  tumors,  nervous  contrac- 
tions, and  rheumatisms.  We  visited  the  fountain  of 
the  prophet  Elisha,  which,  for  many  ages,  has  fur- 
nished water  for  the  gardens;  it  was  formerly  bitter, 
but  was  healed  by  that  prophet.  The  head  of  this 
water  is  enclosed  in  a  basin  of  a  triangular  shape,  of 
which  each  side  is  about  three  fathoms  in  length.  It 
is  lined  with  wrought  stone,  and  is  even  paved  in 
parts,  '['here  are  two  niches  in  one  of  its  sides,  which 
is  higher  than  the  others,  and  an  orifice  by  which  the 
water  issues,  in  a  stream  sufficient  to  turn  a  mill.  It 
is  said  that  several  sources  discharge  themselves  into 
the  same  basin  ;  but  their  de{)th  prevents  them  from 
being  explored.  In  returning  to  our  tents  we  passed 
by  some  ruins  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  where  is  a  cistern 
and  some  buildings,  with  a  channel  which  conveys 
to  the  Jordan  the  waters  of  a  spring  which  issues 
on  the  mountains  of  Quarantania."  Maundrell  calls 
Jericho  "a  poor,  nasty  village  of  the  Arabs." 

The  Plain  of  Jericho,  in  which  the  city  lay,  ex- 
tends from  Scythopolis  to  the  bay  of  the  Dead  sea, 
and  is  overhung  on  all  sides  by  ridges  of  barren  and 
nigged  mountains.  The  road  from  the  city  to  Jeru- 
salem is  through  a  series  of  rocky  defiles,  and  the 
surrounding  scenery  is  of  the  most  gloomy  and  for- 
bidding aspect.  "The  whole  of  this  road  is  held  to 
be  the  most  dangerous  in  Palestine  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
very  aspect  of  the  scenery  is  sufficieiu,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  tempt  to  robbery  and  murder,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  occasiol    n  dread  of  it  in  those  who  pass 


that  way.  The  bold  projecting  mass  of  rocks,  the 
dark  shadows  in  which  every  thing  lies  buried  below, 
the  towering  height  of  the  cliflTs  above,  and  the  for- 
bidding desolation  which  every  where  reigns  around, 
present  a  picture  that  is  quite  in  harmony  throughout 
all  its  parts.  With  what  propriety  did  our  Saviour 
choose  this  spot,  as  the  scene  of  that  delightful  tale 
of  compassion  recorded  by  St.  Luke !  x.  30 — 34. 
One  must  be  amid  these  wild  and  gloomy  solitudes, 
surrounded  by  an  armed  band,  and  feel  the  impa- 
tience of  the  traveller,  who  rushes  on  to  catch  a  new 
view  at  every  pass  and  turn ;  one  must  be  alarmed 
at  the  very  stamp  of  the  horses'  hoofs,  resounding 
through  the  caverned  rocks,  and  at  the  savage  shouts 
of  the  footmen,  scarcely  less  loud  than  the  echoing 
thunder,  produced  by  the  discharge  of  their  pieces  in 
tlie  valleys ;  one  must  witness  all  this  upon  the  spot, 
before  that  the  full  force  and  beauty  of  the  admirable 
story  of  the  good  Samaritan  can  be  perceived.  Here 
pillage,  wounds,  and  death  would  be  accompanied 
with  double  terror,  from  the  frightful  aspect  of  every 
thing  around.  Here,  the  unfeeling  act  of  passing  by 
a  fellow  creature  in  distress,  as  the  priest  and  Levite 
are  said  to  have  done,  strikes  one  with  horror,  as  an 
act  almost  more  than  inhuman.  And  here,  too,  the 
compassion  of  the  good  Samaritan  is  doubly  virtuous, 
from  the  purity  of  the  motive  which  must  have  led  to 
it,  in  a  spot  where  no  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  to  draw 
forth  the  performance  of  any  duty,  and  from  the 
bravery  which  was  necessary  to  admit  of  a  man's 
exposing  himself,  by  such  delay,  to  the  risk  of  a  simi- 
lar fate  to  that  from  which  he  was  endeavoring  to 
rescue  his  fellow  creature."  (Buckingham's  Travels, 
p.  292,  293,  4to.) 

JERIMOTH,  or  Jeremoth,  one  of  the  warriors 
who  came  to  David  to  Ziklag,  1  Chron.  xii.  5.  He 
was  the  son  of  Becher,  a  Benjamite,  vii.  8. — Also  the 
name  of  several  other  persons. 

I.  JEROBOAM,  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to 
sin,  is  often  characterized  in  Scripture  as  the  author 
of  the  schism  and  idolatry  of  the  ten  tribes.  His 
mother  was  a  widow,  named  Zeruah,  and  was  born 
at  Zereda,  in  Ephraim.  Jeroboam  was  bold  and  en- 
terprising, and  Solomon  gave  him  a  conunission  to 
levy  the  taxes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  As  he 
went  out  of  Jerusalem,  one  day,  the  prophet  Ahijah 
met  him,  having  on  a  new  cloak,  1  Kings  xi.  29,  which 
he  rent  in  twelve  pieces,  saying  to  Jeroboam,  "  Take 
ten  to  thyself;  for  the  Lord  will  rend  the  kingdom 
of  Solomon,  and  give  ten  tribes  to  thee,"  ante  A.  D. 
978.  Jeroboam,  who  was  previously  disaffected, 
soon  began  to  incite  the  })eople  to  revolt;  but  Solo- 
mon having  intelligence  of  his  designs,  he  fled  into 
Egypt,  and  there  continued  till  the  death  of  the  king. 
His  successor,  Rehoboam,  behaving  in  a  haughty 
and  menacing  maimer,  ten  of  the  tribes  separated 
from  the  house  of  David ;  and  Jeroboam  returning 
from  Egypt,  they  invited  him  among  them  to  a  general 
assembly,  in  which  they  appointed  him  king  over  Is- 
rael. He  fixed  his  residence  at  Shechem,  ante  A.  D.  975. 

Forgetting  the  fidelity  due  to  God,  who  had  given 
him  the  kingdom,  Jeroboam  resolved  to  make  two 
golden  calves,  in  imitation,  probably,  of  the  god  Apis  ; 
to  place  one  at  Dan,  the  other  at  Bethel.  "  Hence- 
forth," said  he  to  his  people,  "go  no  more  to  Jeru- 
salem," chap.  xii.  (See  Calves.)  He  a[)pointed  a 
solemn  feast  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  eighth  month, 
to  dedicate  his  new  altar,  and  to  consecrate  his  golden 
calves.  Jeroboam  himself  went  up  to  the  altar  to 
oflTer  incense  and  sacrifices;  (1  Kings  xiii.)  and  just 
at  that  time  a  man  of  God  (generally  believed  to  be 
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the  prophet  Iddo)  came  .**orn  Judah  to  Bethel  by 
God's  direction.  Upon  scenig  Jeroboam  at  the  altar, 
he  cried,  "  O  altar,  altiir,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  A  child 
shall  be  born  to  the  house  of  David,  by  name  Josiah, 
and  upon  thee  shall  he  sacrifice  the  priests  of  the 
high  places,  who  now  burn  incense  upon  thee :  he 
shall  bum  men's  bones  upon  thee,"  &c.  The  king, 
stretching  out  his  hand,  conunandtMl  the  prophet  to 
be  seized ;  but  the  hand  became  withered,  and  he 
could  not  draw  it  back.  The  altar  wjis  immediately 
broken,  and  the  fire,  with  the  ashes,  fell  on  the  ground. 
Then  the  king  said,  "  Pray  to  God  that  he  may  re- 
store my  hand."  The  man  of  God  besought  the 
Lord,  and  the  king's  hand  was  restored,  chap.  xiii. 
This  extraordinary  event,  however,  did  not  recover 
Jeroboam  from  his  impiety ;  this  was  the  sin  of  his 
family,  and  the  cause  of  its  extirpation.  He  died 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years,  {ante  A.  D.  953.) 
and  Nadab,  his  son,  succeeded  him. 

n.  JEROBOAM  the  Second,  king  of  Israel,  was 
son  of  Jehoash,  and  succeeded  his  father,  ante  A.  D. 
825.  He  reigned  forty-one  years,  but  walked  in  the 
evil  ways  of  Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  2  Kings  xiv.  23. 
He  restored  the  kingdom  of  Israel  to  its  splendor, 
fro(n  which  it  had  fallen  under  his  predecessors; 
reconquered  those  provinces  and  cities  which  the 
kings  of  Syria  had  usurped  ;  and  extended  his  author- 
ity Dver  all  the  countries  beyond  Jordan,  to  the  Dead 
ief.  The  prophets  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jonah  prophe- 
sied under  his  reign,  and  we  see,  by  their  writings, 
ihit  idleness,  effeminacy,  extravagance,  and  injustice, 
at  this  time,  polluted  Israel ;  that  the  licentiousness 
of  the  people,  in  point  of  religion,  was  extreme  ;  that 
th*^  y  not  only  frequented  the  golden  calves  at  Dan 
and  Bethel,  but  Mizpeh  in  Gilead,  Beersheba,  Tabor, 
Carmel,  Gilgal,  almost  all  the  high  places,  and 
wherever  God  h^d  at  anytime  appeared  to  the  patri 
Hrclis,  At  the  shmjc  time,  several  articles  ol  ifie  ccr*- 
menial  law  were  ol)sorvpd.  The  first-fruits  and  titli(« 
were  paid  ;  the  feasts  ond  sabbaths  were  observed; 
and  Nazantes  were  consecrated;  Amos,  chap.  ii.  iv 
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JERUBBAAL,  Gideon's  surname,  afler  he  had 
destroyed  Baal's  grove,  and  his  father  had  said  it  was 
Baal's  business  to  avenge  it,  Judg.  vi.  31,  32. 

JERUEL,  a  wilderness  west  of  the  Dead  sea,  and 
south  of  Judah,  where  Jehoshaphat  obtained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  &c.  It  was 
called  the  valley  of  Berachah,  or  blessing;  and  lay 
between  Engedi  and  Tekoah,  2  Chron.  xx.  16  ;  com- 
pare verse  26. 

JERUSALEM,  Jebus,  or  Salem,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  owe  its  origin  to  Melchizedek,  who  is  called 
king  of  Salem,  (Gen.  xiv.  18.)  and  who  is  thought  to 
have  founded  it  about  the  year  2023,  and  called  it 
Salem  {peace).  About  a  century  after  its  foundation, 
it  was  captured  by  the  Jebusites,  who  extended  the 
walls,  and  constructed  a  castle,  or  citadel,  on  mount 
Sion.  By  them  it  was  called  Jebus.  In  the  conquest 
of  Canaan,  Joshua  put  to  death  its  king,  (Josh.  x.  23 ; 
xiii.  10.)  and  obtained  possession  of  the  town,  which 
was  jointly  inhabited  by  Jews  and  Jebusites  till  the 
reign  of  David,  who  expelled  the  latter,  and  made  it 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  under  the  name  of  Jebus- 
Salem,  or  (for  the  sake  of  euphony)  Jerusalem.  It 
maintained  its  eminence  for  a  period  of  477  years, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  During 
the  seventy  yea-rs'  captivity,  it  lay  in  ruins,  afler  which 
it  was  restored  by  Zerubbabrl  and  his  associates,  and 
continued  562  years,  when  it  was  finallv  destroyed 
b-   Titus. 


When  Judea  waa  made  a  Roman  province,  una« 
the  govenior  of  Syria,  the  Romans  kept  a  giim»on  ia 
the  citadel  Antonia.  The  hiwt  an«i  fatal  r.bf llion  of 
the  Jews  began  by  their  brsii-ging  this  funrtm 
whence  they  forced  and  destroyed  thr  K<inuin  jfarri 
son.  The  year  following  (A.b.  70)  Tiiu»  U„i».^,yl 
the  city,  and  re«luced  it  to  a  heap  of  niiiiH.  JoiwpFiuj 
remarks,  that  Titus  commaiul«-d  U\n  solditrn  to  d©- 
inolish  the  whole  city,rxr.-pi  thr.«' of  thr  lart'»M  and 
most  beautiful  lowers — thosr  of  riiasjul,  Mippiria^ 
and  Mariamne,  which  he  was  «l«'Hiroiih  of  preMcr^ing, 
as  a  monument  of  the  valor  and  uower  of  the  Ro' 
mans.  He  also  lefl  the  city  wall,  on  the  w.Bt»ni 
side,  as  a  rampart  to  the  Roman  camp  and  tnn.piL 
The  rest  of  the  city  wa.s  so  coinjdetrly  h-velled,  thai 
it  scarcely  appeareil  to  have  been  inha'bittMl,  Jrwinh 
authors  assure  us,  that  Terentius  RuAih,  whom  Titui 
lefl  in  command,  ploughed  up  the  ground  on  which 
the  temple  had  stood,  that  it  miglit  not  be  rebuilt: 
the  Roman  laws  prohibit«'d  the  rebuilding  of  piacp* 
where  this  ceremony  had  been  perfoniu-d,  without 
permission  from  the  senate.  It  is  generally  iM-lirved, 
however,  that  this  was  not  done  till  ufler  die  revoh 
of  the  Jews  under  Adrian,  down  to  whos*?  time  a 
number  of  Jews  certainly  remained  in  the  city.  Se« 
Adrian. 

The  city  of  Jerusalem  is  situated  in  31°  SC  north 
latitude,  and  35°  20'  east  longitude  ;  alM)ut  twenty- 
five  miles  west  of  Jordan,  and  forty-two  east  of  the 
Mediterranean;  102  miles  south  of  Damascus,  and 
150  north  of  the  Elanilic  gulf  of  the  R»m1  wa.  It  wwt 
built  on  four  hills,  called  Sion,  Acra,  Moriah,  and 
Bezetha.  Indeed,  the  whole  foundation  wjux  a  high 
rock,  formerly  called  Moriah,  or  Vision,  b»'caii8r  it 
could  be  seen  afar  off,  especially  on  the  south,  Gen. 
xxii.  2 — 4.  The  mountain  is  a  rocky  liinesione  hill, 
with  steep  ascents  on  every  side,  exceju  on  the  north  ; 
surrounded  with  a  deep  valley  ;  again  •'nconi|ias.««'«l 
with  hills,  in  the  form  of  an  ainphitlMatre,  IV.  (•.\.\v.2. 
The  accurate  and  minute  account  of  Jose|»hus  is  the 
highest  authority  to  which  we  can  resort  for  jusrer- 
taining  the  form  and  limits  of  the  Jewish  capital.  It 
is  as  follows  :  "  The  city  was  built  r)n  two  hills,  w  Inch 
are  opposite  to  each  oilier,  lia\ing  a  \ alley  tn  divide 
them  asunder;  at  which  valley  the  corresponding 
rows  of  houses  on  both  hills  n-nninute.  Of  iheso 
hills,  that  which  contains  the  ui)per  city  is  much 
higher,  and  in  length  more  direet.  A<-cordingly,  it 
was  called  'the  citad<l,'  by  king  I)a\i«l:  he  wim 
father  of  that  Solomon  who  built  this  temjile  at  the 
first;  but  it  is  by  us  called  'the  uj»|>er  market  place.' 
But  the  other  hill,  which  is  called  '  A«-ta,'  and  sustniiif 
the  lower  city,  is  of  the  shapt-  of  the  moon  when  she 
is  horned;  over  against  this  there  was  a  third  hill, 
but  naturallv  lower  than  Acra,  aiul  parted,  f«)rm«Tly, 
from  the  other  by  a  broad  valley.  In  the  time  when 
the  Asmoneans  reigned,  they  filled  up  that  valley  with 
earth,  and  had  a  miiul  to  join  the  city  n.  th-  t.'inple. 
They  then  took  off  part  of  the  height  of  Acra,  and 
reduced  it  to  a  less  elevation  than  it  was  before,  that 
the  temple  might  be  superior  t(»  it.  Now  the  valley 
of  the  cheesemongers,  as  it  wiis  calletl,  w  as  that  w  hich 
distinguished  the  hill  of  the  upper  city  fn^m  thai  of 
the  lower,  and  exteiuled  as  far  as  SiU)nm  ;  tor  that  is 
the  name  of  a  fountain  which  hath  swfet  water  in  it, 
and  this  in  gre^t  plenty  niao.  But  on  the  ontj4ule«, 
these  hills  are  surrounded  by  deej)  valley^  and,  by 
reason  of  the  precipices  belonging  to  them  on  »M)th 
sides,  are  every  where  impassable."  He  nfti  rward* 
adds,  "  As  the  city  grew  more  populous,  it  grodually 
crept  beyond  its  old  limits,  and  those  parts  of  it  th*l 
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stood  northward  of  the  temple,  and  joined  that  hill  to 
the  city,  made  it  considerably  larger,  and  occasioned 
that  hill  which  is  in  number  the  fourth,  and  is  called 
'  Bezetha,'  to  be  inhabited  also.  It  lies  over  against 
the  tower  Antonia,  but  is  divided  from  it  by  a  deep 
valley,  which  was  dug  on  purpose.  This  new  built 
part  of  the  city  was  called  '  Bezetha'  in  our  language, 
which,  if  interpreted  in  the  Grecian  language,  may  be 
called  '  the  new  city.'  "    (Jewish  Wars,  book  v.  ch.  4.) 

This  account  describes  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
holy  city,  from  the  time  when  the  Jebusites  were  dis- 
poHSfssrd,  till  the  foundation  of  the  northern  walls 
was  laid  by  Herod  Agrippa.  It  is  evident  that  the 
old  city  w:ls  built  upon  "Acra,"  and  the  "strong 
holdof  Si<>n"(2  Sam.  V.  7.)  u[)oii  the  hill  bearing  that 
name;  both  of  which  were  taken  from  the  Jebusites 
bv  David.  After  having  possessed  himself  of  these 
important  places,  liiis  munificent  [)rince  a|)])ropriated 
the  laittT  for  the  royal  residence,  and  named  it  "the 
city  of  l)avi<l."  The  extent  of  lliis  "  uj)per  city,"  as 
it  is  called  by  Josephus,  seems  to  be  pointed  out  by 
an  expression  in  2Sam.  v.  9:  "David  built  round 
about,  from  Millo  inward."  Now,  whether  by  "  Millo" 
we  understand,  with  some  critics,  the  "  house  of 
Millo,"  which  stood  on  the  north-east  of  mount  Sion, 
or  with  others,  the  valley  which  divideil  the  upper 
and  the  lower  city,  and  which  was  filled  up  by  Solo- 
mon, and  called  Millo,  the  meaning  still  a|)pears  to 
be,  that  David  built  from  one  side  of  mount  Sion 
quite;  round  to  the  opposite  part. 

Moriah,  properly  so  called,  which  is  the  third  hill 
of  Josephus,  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jerusalem, 
over  against  mount  Acra.  This  hill,  on  which  Solo- 
mon erected  the  temple,  was  originally  divided  from 
Acra  by  a  broad  valley,  subsequently  filled  up  by  the 
.\sm()neans,  and  thus  joined  to  the  lower  city.  The 
valley  which  divided  Sion  from  Acra  and  Moriah  is 
called,  by  Josephus,  "  the  valley  of  Cheesemongers," 
and  extended  as  far  as  Siloam.  Across  this  valley 
Solomon  appears  to  have  raised  a  causeway,  leading 
from  the  royal  palace  on  mount  Sion  to  the  temple 
on  mount  Moriah.  The  way  was  not  level,  but  was 
an  easy  ascent  and  descent  from  one  mountain  to  the 
other.  Hence  we  read  of  "the  ascent  by  which 
Solomon  went  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  and  of 
the  causeway,"  or  "going  up." 

On  the  east  of  the  city,  and  stretching  from  north 
to  south,  stands  the  mount  of  Olives,  facing  the  spot 
formerly  occupied  by  the  temple,  of  which  it  com- 
manded a  noble  prospect.  It  is  separated  from  the 
city  by  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  On  the  west  of 
the  city,  and  formerly  without  the  walls,  stood  the 
little  hill  of  Calvary,  or  Golgotha.  But  so  much  has 
the  city  moved  in  that  direction,  that  it  now  stands  in 
its  very  centre. 

When  the  city  of  Jerusalem  became  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  chosen  placeof  Jehovah's  wor- 
ship, every  mean  was  used  to  render  it  impregnable, 
by  high  walls,  massy  gates,  and  towers  of  observation 
and  annoyance.  But  of  its  fortifications  we  have 
no  particulars  extant  till  after  the  captivity,  when 
Nehemiah  recorded  the  portions,  which  the  several 
individuals  engaged  in  the  work,  repaired.  This 
document  being  of  great  importance  in  settling  the 
circuit  of  the  city,  and  its  principal  gates,  we  shall 
attempt  to  follow  the  patriotic  governor  in  his  descrip- 
tion. Beginning  with  the  sheep  ^ait^  (chap.  iii.  1.) 
which  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  in  the  neigh- 
borhooil  of  Bethesda,  and  through  which  the  sheep 
destined  for  sacrifice  were  driven  to  the  temple,  we 
travel  along  the  east  wall,  with  our  faces  to  the  north. 


and  come  to  the  tower  of  Meah,  ver.  1.  Turning  the 
north-east  comer,  we  reach  the  tower  of  Hananeel ; 
(ver.  1.)  beyond  which,  further  west,  waa  the  JUk 
gate ;  (ver.  3.)  and  beyond  this,  again,  the  old  gaU, 
ver.  6.  The  broad  wall  (ver.  8.)  appears  to  naye 
been  near  the  north-west  corner ;  and  so  named  from 
the  lowness  of  the  ground  in  that  place,  which  re- 
quired the  wall  to  have  a  wide  foundation,  in  order 
to  raise  it  to  an  equal  height  with  the  rest.  But 
although  these  are  all  the  gates  which  were  built  by 
Nehemiah  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  they  did  not 
constitute  the  whole  number;  for  we  have  three 
others  mentioned,  viz.  the  gate  of  Benjamin,  which 
is  generally  placed  near  the  north-east  corner,  be- 
tween the  sh^ep  gate  and  the  Jish  gate ;  the  gate  of 
Ephraim,  which  is  placed  between  the  Jish  gate  and 
the  north-west  corner;  and  the  comer  gate,  which  is 
pljiced  at  the  north-west  corner.  On  turning  the 
north-west  comer,  and  proceeding  along  the  west 
side  of  the  city  wall,  our  faces  southward,  we  come 
to  the  tower  of  the  furnaces;  (Neh.  iii.  11.)  then  to 
the  valley  gate  ;  (ver.  13.)  a  thousand  cubits  beyond 
which  stood  the  dung  gate  ;  (ver.  13.)  and  still  further 
south,  the  gate  of  the  fountain ;  (ver.  15.)  so  called 
from  its  proximity  to  the  lower  fountain  of  Gihon. 
There  are  no  gates  mentiotied  in  the  south  outer 
wall ;  probably  from  the  steepness  of  the  mount  there, 
no  public  road  could  be  made.  But  modern  geogra- 
phers mention  three,  as  being  within  the  city,  in  the 
wall  which  separates  it  from  mount  Sion,  viz.  one 
without  any  distinctive  name  on  the  east ;  the  middle 
gate  ;  and  Zion  gate,  on  the  west.  On  turning  the 
south-east  corner,  to  travel  along  the  east  side  of  the 
city,  we  pass  "the  pool  of  Siloam,  by  the  king's  gar- 
dens and  the  king's  pool,"  which  lay  at  some  distance 
from  the  city,  on  the  right  hand  ;  and  the  wall  oppo- 
site the  stairs  that  led  to  the  city  of  David,  or  Zion, 
"the  wall  opposite  the  sepulchres  and  the  house  of 
the  mighty,"  within  the  city  on  the  left,  Neh.  iii.  15, 
16.  Hence  these  are  said  to  have  been  "at  the  turn- 
ing of  the  wall,"  (ver.  19.)  or  near  the  south-cast 
corner.  A  little  farther  on,  and  at  the  place  where 
the  inner  wall,  which  divides  between  the  city  of 
Zion,  touches  this  outer  wall,  geographers  place  the 
dung  gate  ;  but  although  this  be  its  })resent  position, 
it  is  evident  from  Nehemiah  that  it  lay  anciently  on 
the  other  side,  where  we  have  placed  it.  Farther  to 
the  north  was  another  "turning"  or  corner,  where 
was  "  the  tower  which  lay  out  from  the  king's  high 
house,  and  near  the  court  of  the  prison,"  ver.  24,  25. 
lliere,  probably,  the  prison  gate,  mentioned  after- 
wards by  Nehemiah,  (chaj).  xii.  39.)  was  situated. 
And  beyond  that  were  the  water  gate,  (chap.  iii.  26.^ 
near  which  the  waters  of  Etam,  that  were  em})loye(l 
in  the  temple  service,  escaped  to  the  brook  Kedroii ; 
the  house  gate,  (ver.  28.)  where  Athaliah,  the  queen, 
was  slain,  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  15,)  on  this  side  the  water 
gate,  and  joined  to  it  by  the  wall  that  enclosed  Opliel, 
(Neh.  iii.  27,  28.)  and  the  gate  Miphkad,  (ver.  31.)  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water  gate,  not  far  from  the  shtep 
g(de,  where  we  set  out.  Geographers  place  other 
two  gates  between  Miphkad  and  the  sheep  gate*, 
namely,  the  golden  gate  and  the  sheep  gate  ;  but  they 
are  of  later  date  than  the  days  of  Nenemiah.  During 
the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  days  of  Nehemiah 
and  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus,  several  im- 
portant alterations  were  made  in  its  fortifications. 
Latterly  it  was  enclosed  by  three  walls,  on  those  sides 
that  were  not  encompassed  with  impassable  valleys. 
A  [)articular  description  of  them  is  given  by  Josephus. 
Wars,  b.  v  chap.  4. 
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Having  given  a  slight  sketch  of  the  history  and  to- 
pugrapliy  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  we  proceed  to  a 
more  minute  examination  of  its  ichnography  and 
antiquities,  as  well  as  of  some  historical  incidents 
connected  with  it. 

The  alterations  made  by  time  on  the  face  of  the 
*-  earth,  though  considerable,  are  not  comparable  to 

I  those  produced  by  the  labors  of  man;  mountains, 
I  rocks,  and  for  the  most  part  rivers,  also,  remain,  not 
I*  greatly  changed  from  their  ancient  appearances, 
where  only  acted  upon  by  the  lapse  of  ages ;  but 
where  the  devices  and  exertions  of  human  art,  and 
tiie  varying  intentions  of  human  purpose  have  been 
directed,  the  consequent  changes  are  striking,  and 
their  effect  in  producing  dissimilarity  is  wonderful. 
Every  city  bears  witness  to  the  truth  of  this;  but,  as 
very  few  cities,  in  addition  to  the  character  of  society, 
habitation  or  polity,  add  that  of  sanctity,  we  with 
difficulty  make  proper  allowance  for  the  power  of 
this  principle,  or  for  the  various  permanent  effects 
which  inevitably  follow  it.  Votaries  who  attribute 
to  a  particular  locality  the  character  of  sanctity,  will 
desire  not  only  to  honor,  but  also  to  adorn  the  sub- 
ject of  their  consecration  ;  they  will  dignify  the  place 
of  their  devotion  to  the  utmost  of  their  power — while 
this  very  attention  will  excite  rivalshij)  and  enmity: 
and  a  j)lace  thus  distinguished  will  be  distinguished 
also  by  the  consequences  of  that  enmity  ;  it  will  be 
attacked  and  defended,  destroyed  and  restored,  with 
a  resolution  and  perseverance  not  always  experienced 
by  establishments  merely  civil.  Such  has  been  the 
lot  of  the  ancient  city  of  Jerusalem.  We  have  alreadv 
stated  that  we  consider  the  ancient  Salem  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  succeeding  Jerusalem,  the  name  of 
which  was  compounded  of  the  two  more  ancient  aj)- 
pellations — Jebus-salem,  or  Jeru-salem. 

Instances  of  a  sacred  precinct,  or  sj)ot  set  apart  for 
worship,  giving  rise  to  a  town,  are  numerous,  and  the 
progress  is  notthing  more  than  natural ;  yet  must  it 
be  carefully  remembered,  that  every  sacred  precinct 
is  not  a  temple,  nor  does  it  imply  the  existence  of  a 
temple  ;  for,  in  early  ages,  many  places  were  allotted 
for  religious  ceremonies,  and  for  public  worship,  to 
which  no  building  ever  was  attached.  Indeed,  tribes 
who  constantly  dwelt  in  tents,  and  were  perpetually 
removing  from  place  to  place,  according  to  the  sea- 
sons, might  consecrate  particular  patches  of  ground, 
and  remarkable  rocks  or  hills,  but  could  have  no 
inducement  to  erect  buildings  upon  them  for  pur- 
poses of  devotion. 

To  treat  this  inquiry  properly,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  mount  Moriah  was  one  of  those  places  esteemed 
sacred.  It  afforded,  [)robably,  a  plot  of  ground  of 
convenient  size,  for  the  resort  of  worshippers,  and 
tliis  obtained  repute  on  account  of  its  character.  Such 
a  separate  hill-top  being  resorted  to,  at  first  a  few 
tents  were  pitched  ;  to  these  succeeded  a  few  houses, 
and,  by  degrees,  the  village  increased  to'a  town,  until 
at  length  the  establishment  assumed  the  imj)ortance 
of  a  city.  In  one  of  these  stages,  probably  that  of  a 
small  town,  we  first  becojne  acquainted  with  Salem  ; 
of  which  we  read,  tliat  Melchizedec  came  forth  from 
it;  that  the  valley  of  "  Shaveh,"  or  "the  King's 
Dale,"  was  adjacent  to  it ;  that  it  was  considered  iis 
a  place  peculiarly  sacred,  and  where  the  word  of  the 
Lord  was  communicated  to  the  sons  of  men.  It  is 
not  easy  to  say  with  certainty  whether  this  mount 
Moriah  be  that  on  which  Abraham  offered  up  his  son 
Isaac,  Gen.  xxii.  General  opinion  favors  the  affirma- 
tive ;  but  general  opinion  is  not  decisive,  though  it 
may  be,  accepted  aa  presumptive,  evidence.     This 


would  iK)int  to  ita  acknowlcdf  ed  aanrtiiy  ai  a  kIA 
earlier  period,  for  it  appears  tiiai  Abmhain  did  acn 
find  an  altar  constructed  on  tiial  mountain  whrre  ha 
sacrificed  ;  yet  it  was  probably  a  ronwrrai.MJ  piare. 

That  many  places  were  distinguiMhed  in  tiie  man- 
ner described  is  well  known  in  classic  antiquity  ;  acd 
they  are  the  most  ancient  high  places ;  a  kind  of 
sacred  establishments  that  afterwards  occur  fr^ 
quently  enough  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  next  event  of  importance  to  the  city  of  Salem 
18,  apj)arently,  in  2  Sam.  v.  (5,  &c.  (but  really  the  m- 
cident  of  David's  depositing  there  the  head  of  Goh- 
ah,  happened  some  years  earlier;  of  which  hrreal- 
ter).  It  might  be  .-isked,  why  David  nliould  wish  to 
establish  himself  in  this  city  particularly.  Wan  it 
because  here  had  been  the  scene  «)f  iraiisaclions  in 
ancient  time,  analogous  to  those  which  he  meditat- 
ed as  proper  for  the  seat  of  his  sovereignty  ?  or  lo- 
calise this  was  the  place  chosen  by  the  Lord,  an- 
ciently, to  put  liis  name  there.'  CerUiiidy  this 
presumed  sanctity  is  at  least  olausible  ;  and  it  agrees 
with  the  supposable  motives  i)y  which  the  Jebusitea 
were  induced  to  refuse  David.  The  addition  of  the 
royal  residence  could  add  nothing  to  its  dignity,  bul 
rather  the  contrary,  in  the  opinion  of  those  whoae 
veneration  for  it  was  inherited  from  their  remote  an- 
cestors. But  here  it  is  necessjiry  to  inquire,  Who 
was  this  Jebusite  which  so  tauntingly  insult«'d  David  ? 
Looking  back  to  Josh,  xviii.  28,  w*.-  find  Jrhusi  the 
name  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  varied,  in  Judg.  xix.  10, 
to  Jebus;  it  is  noticed  also  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Jebusites,  a  people  "not  of  the  children  of  Israel." 
In  Gen.  x.  IG,  we  read,  that  Canaan  was  thr  father 
of  the  Jebusite  ;  aiid  it  seems  thai  from  the  early  age 
to  which  that  chapter  refers,  this  familv  had  Iwen 
settled  here  ; — a  family  uiKiuestionably  of  the  ancient 
Canaanites,  such  {is  those  with  whom  Abraham  and 
Isaac  covenanted. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  assign  reasons  for  two 
circumstances  which  have  strangely  puz/le<l  int«'r- 
preters ;  the  first  is,  that  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  2,'i,  Aiaii- 
nah  the  Jebusite  is  called  "king,"  (and  in  all  copies 
and  all  versions,  as  Geddes  notes  with  surprine,)  nuan- 
ing,  jH-obably,  that  he  derived  a  pedigree  from  the  an 
cient  Canaanite  kings  of  the  place,  and  even  at  this 
time  held  at  1(  ast  family  authority  over  his  clan,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  Perhaps,  too,  the  name 
Oman  given  him  (1  Chron.  xxi.  18.)  was  his  Ibbrrw 
or  Jewish,  name  ;  while  Aruunah  was  his  Canajuiite, 
or  Jebusite,  appellation.  The  second  circumstance 
is  of  greater  consecpienc*'.  We  read  (1  Uhroii.  xxi. 
2^).)  that  the  J(!wish  national  altar,  on  which  David 
certainly  ought  to  have  sacrificed,  was  at  this  time 
statioiKMl  at  Gibeon.  But  if  so,  what  couUl  induce 
the  ang(d  of  the  Lord  to  tell  Gad,  and  Gad  to  tell 
David,  (verse  18.]  that  he  should  go  up,  and  rain-  an 
altar  to  the  LonI,  in  the  threshing-floor  <»f  Oman, 
that  is,  Araunali,  the  Jebusite,  uidrss  hen-  had  b.en 
a  consecrated  place  formerly  ?  Why  did  Davi«l  go  out 
from  his  royal  palace,  mount  Zion,  and  pass  through 
the  interjacent  city?  Wjis  there  not  anqde  spaci' on 
Zion,  with  j)lenty"  of  convmienci's,  the  king'"  own 
property,  but  he  must,  uiuhr  peremptory  .lirrrtHm, 
go  down  mount  Zion,  and  go  up  mount  Monuh,  lo 
raise  an  altar  on  premises  not  his  <»wn .'  H  thii 
threshing-floor  adjoined  the  originally  conn-cratt-d 
s|)ot  on  mount  Morioli,  then  it  was  the  n.arest  ap- 
proach to  that  most  ancient  Fannm,  which  was  in 
David's  power;  he  could  not  enter  this  holy  p.Hj-e 
prrsonally  ;  but  he  sacrifices  an  near  to  it  as  posai^le^ 
cl,>se   to  it.     This   threshing-flour   hr   purrhaii«»  of 
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Armunah  (with  cattle,  &c.)  for  "fifty  shekels  of  sil- 
ver ;"  but,  afterwards,  expiaiiiiug  to  the  Jebusite  his 
intention  of  building  a  niagniricent  temple  on  mount 
Moriali,  he  obtains  in  a(i(iiti<)n,  for  that  purpose,  the 
whole  summit  of  the  mountain,  including  the  site  of 
anci«;nt  Fanum  itself,  from  its  natural  guardian 
Araunah,  for  "  six  hundred  shekels  of  gold,"  1  Chron. 
xxi.  25.  The  price  seems  to  have  been  very  great ; 
too  great,  indeed,  for  the  mere  value  of  the  ground  ; 
but  this  view  of  the  subject  accounts  for  it,  it  was 
sacred  property,  it  would  not  have  been  alienated, 
even  for  the  reception  of  a  royal  establishment  or  a 
palai^e ;  but  {is  its  sacred  character  was  to  be  pre- 
served and  perpeiuatetl,  as  additional  religious  honor 
was  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  resigned,  objections 
subsided.  David  obtained  it  for  perpetual  consecra- 
tion, yet  at  a  great  price  ;  so  that  Araunah  received, 
on  occasion  of  this  transfer,  fifty  shekels  of  silver  in 
payment  for  his  own  private  property  ;  and  six  hun- 
dred shekels  of  gokl  as  a  consideration  for  the  pubhc 
property  of  his  family  and  of  his  people.  Thus, 
the  sacred  character  of  the  place  marks  it  as  the 
proper  station  for  an  intercessory  altar,  under  cir- 
cumstances so  urgent,  extraordinary,  and  afiiictive ; 
while  these  very  circumstances,  in  connection  with 
the  im[)ulse  of  piety,  induce  David  to  purchase  it,  and 
Arauujili  to  part  witli  it ;  perhaps  not  without  reluc- 
tance, and  certainly  at  a  price  liberal,  if  not  magnifi- 
cent. The  reader  will  turn  to  the  map,  and  estimat- 
ing the  relative  situations  of  mount  Zion  and  mount 
Moriah,  he  will  perceive  to  what  distance  David  pro- 
ceeded from  one,  that  he  might  erect  an  altar  on  the 
other.  It  should  be  remarked,  also,  that  David 
afterwards  brought  the  tabernacle -altar,  &c.  into  his 
own  palace,  nioimt  Zion,  and  Solomon  transferred 
them  to  the  temple  on  mount  Moriah  ;  which  seems 
to  manifest  a  pretty  steady  adherence  on  the  part 
of  the  Jebusite  to  the  honor  of  his  possession  ; 
which  he  did  not  rehnquish,  till  every  thing  was 
ready  for  constructing  the  intended  temple.  It 
was  loo  sacred  to  be  made  a  working  place,  1 
Kings  vi.  7 

There  is  another  passage,  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  this  inquiry.  That  it  was  customary  for 
victors  to  carry  the  trophies  of  their  victory  to  the 
temples  of  their  deities,  and  there  to  consecrate  them. 
Is  well  known.  So  we  find  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.  10.)  suspending  in  triumph  the  bodies  of  Saul 
and  his  sons  on  the  walls  of  Beth-Shan  ;  but  the 
aimor  of  Saul  they  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Ash- 
taroth.  So  also,  (1  Sam.  xvii.  54.)  David  carried  the 
head  of  Goliath  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  he  put 
his  armor  in  the  sacred  tent  (not  in  David's  own 
tent,  for  he  had  none,  being  merely  sent  out  on  a 
message,  but)  in  tlie  national  tabernacle,  for  here  we 
find  part  of  it  (the  sword)  long  after  ;  and  from  the 
tabernacle  he  received  it  again,  by  the  hand  of  Ahim- 
elech,  1  Sam.  xxi.  9.  Now,  what  could  induce  Da- 
vid to  carry  the  bloody  trophy  of  his  victory  to  Jeru- 
salem, rather  than  to  any  other  sacred,  or  public,  or 
famous  depository,  unless  Jerusalem  were  renowned 
for  sanctity  ?  Was  the  national  ark  there  ?  Was 
this  city  at  this  time  a  royal  residence  ?  No.  Had  it 
a  stronger  claim  than  Bethlehem,  where  the  victor 
lived  ?  Not  unless  it  were  derived  from  superior 
■anciity,  undei  which  all  becomes  easy  ;  and  clear- 
ly tlie  sulwequeiit  proceedings  of  the  Philistines  with 
the  l)ody  of  SchiI,  were  but  a  repetition  of  Davi<l's 
proceedings  with  the  he«d  of  Goliath. 

The  result  of  these  considerations  affirms  the 
proposition,  that  here  was  a  sacred  place  of  wor- 


ship from  the  most   remote  antiquity,  and   before     ! 
Solomon  embellished   this  mount,  by  erecting  his     | 
temple  on  its  summit.     "  The  orientals,"  nays  Vol-     ! 
ney,  "  never  call  Jerusalem  by  any  other  name,  than     I 
ElkudSy  the  Holy.     Sometimes  adding   the  epithet     j 
El-shtriJPfy  the  noble.     This  word,  El-kuds,  seems  to     i 
me  the  etymological  origin  of  all  the   Cassiustt  ot 
antiquity,  which,  hke  Jerusalem,  were  high,  places  ; 
and  had  temples  and  holy  places  erected  on  them.** 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  305.)  ! 

This  extract  confirms  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
Prideaux,  that  the  Cadytis  of  Herodotus  is  the  city 
of  Jerusidem.  (See  Connect,  vol.  i.  p.  57,  where  he 
traces  the  etymology  of  the  word.)  But  it  is  remark- 
able on  another  account ; — for  what  reason  did  the 
orientals  call  Jerusalem,  the  holy,  so  early  as  the 
days  of  Herodotus,  and  why  continue  that  tMe  while 
it  is  under  their  subjection,  and  in  a  low  and  dis- 
tressed state,  unless  some  peculiar  holiness  had  been 
generally  attributed  to  it  ?  It  accounts  also  for  that 
remarkable  choice  of  expression,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  53, 
the  saints  arose  "  and  went  into  the  holy  city."  So, 
chap.  iv.  5,  "  taketh  him  into  the  holy  city."  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  other  evangelists  have  used  this 
appellation  of  Jerusalem.  Is  it  a  Syriasm,  remain- 
ing in  Matthew  ?  It  is  proper,  therefore,  strongly  to 
urge  the  distinction  between  mount  Zion  the  city  of 
David,  and  mount  Moriah  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
These  names  are  frequently  used  by  theological 
writers,  as  if  they  were  identically  the  same  place ; 
whereas,  one  of  them,  Zion,  was  distinguished  as 
being  the  seat  of  the  royal  or  kingly  office  ;  the 
other  as  being  the  seat  of  the  national  worship  ;  and 
how  frequently  soever  these  may  be  associated  by 
the  sacred  writers,  after  the  time  of  David,  yet  they 
are  not  the  same ;  neither  are  they,  strictly  taken, 
equivalent  to  each  other,  but  are  distinct,  though 
combined. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  city  was  built  on 
hills,  and  was  encompassed  with  mountains,  (Ps. 
cxxv.  2.)  on  a  stony  and  barren  soil.  It  was  about 
sixty  furlongs  in  length,  according  to  Strabo,  lib.  xvi, 
Jerusalem  had  never  been  so  large  as  when  it  was 
attacked  by  the  Romans.  It  was  then  thirty-three 
furlongs  in  circumference  : — nearly  four  miles  and  a 
half  Josephus  informs  us,  that  the  wall  of  circum- 
vallation,  constructed  by  Titus,  was  thirty -nine  fur- 
longs ;  or  four  miles,  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five 
I)aces.  Others  describe  a  much  larger  extent.  The 
condition  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Christ  was 
much  the  same  as  afterwards,  when  assaulted  by  the 
Romans  ;  and  what  this  was,  Tacitus,  being  a  Roman 
and  a  military  man,  may  inform  us.  He  says,  "Je- 
rusalem stood  upon  an  eminence,  difl[icult  of  ap- 
proach. The  natural  strength  of  the  place  was  in- 
creased by  redoubts  and  bulwarks,  which,  even  on 
the  level  plain,  would  have  made  it  secure  from  in- 
sult. Two  hills,  that  rose  to  a  prodigious  height, 
were  enclosed  by  walls,  constructed  with  skill,  in 
some  places  projecting  forward,  in  others  retiring  in- 
wardly, with  the  angles  so  formed,  that  the  besiegers 
were  always  liable  to  be  annoyed  in  fiank.  The 
extremities  of  the  rock  were  sharp,  abruf)i,  and 
craggy.  In  convenient  places,  near  the  summit, 
towers  were  raised  60  feet  high,  and  others,  on  the 
declivity  of  the  sides,  rose  no  less  than  120  feet. 
These  works  presented  a  spectacle  altogether  aston- 
ishing. To  the  distant  eye  they  seemed  to  be  of 
equal  elevation.  Within  the  city,  there  were  other 
fortifications  enclosing  the  palace  of  the  kings 
Above  all  was  seen,  conspicuous  to  view,  the  tower 
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of  Antonia,  so  called  by  Herod  in  honor  of  the  tri- 
umvir, who  had  been  his  fri(;nd  and  benefactor.  The 
temple  itself  was  a  strong  fortress,  in  the  natiin-  of  a 
citadel.  The  fortifications  were  l)uih  with  consuin- 
mate  skill,  sur{)assing  in  art,  as  well  as  labor,  all  the 
rest  of  the  works.  The  very  j)orticos  that  surround- 
ed it  were  a  strong  defence.  A  perennial  spring  sup- 
plied the  place  with  water.  Subterraneous  caverns 
were  scooped  under  the  rock.  The  rain  water  was 
saved  in  pools  and  cisterns.  Since  the  reduction  of 
the  place  by  Pompey,  experience  h.id  taught  the 
Jevv^s  new  modes  of  fortification  ;  and  the  corrup- 
tion and  venality  that  pervaded  the  whole  reign 
of  Claudius  favored  all  their  projects.  Ry  bribery 
they  obtained  permission  to  rebuild  their  walls.  The 
strength  of  their  works  plainly  showed,  that  in  pro- 
found peace  they  meditated  fijture  resistance."  (Ta- 
citus, Hist.  lib.  V.  Mr.  Murphy's  translation.) 

These  accounts  are  particularly  interesting,  be- 
cause they  clearly  illustrate  the  natural  strength  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  justify  the  boastings  of  the  native  He- 
brews; of  which  Scripture  gives  instances,  as  Ps. 
cxxii.  3  ;  cxxv.  2.  Under  these  circumstances,  how 
very  unlikely,  perhaps  even  ridicidous,  did  the 
prophecy  of  our  Lord  appear  to  the  Jews,  (Luke  xix. 
43.)  every  word  of  which  opj)oses  their  confidence 
in  these  defences.  "Thine  enemies  shall  i^ast  a 
trench  about  thee  (rather  raise  acircumvallation)  and 
compass  thee  aroimd — and  shall  keep  thee  in  on 
every  side — and  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground 
— and  thy  children  within  thee — and  they  shall  not 
leave  within  thee  one  stone  on  another."  It  is  not 
impossible  that  this  was  literally  fulfilled  in  every 
particular,  so  far  as  regarded  Jerusalem  itself;  though 
certain  towers,  or  even  hues  of  houses,  or  streets,  of 
the  cities,  appended  to  the  ancient  town,  might  be 
spared,  to  accommodate  the  Roman  garrison  sta- 
tioned in  the  place. 

Our  Lord  also  foretold  the  present  state  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  Holy  City,  the  Holy  Temple,  "trodden 
down  by  the  Gentiles,  till  the  times  of  the  Gentiles 
be  fulfilled."  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  fix  this 
idea  in  our  minds,  "  till  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be 
fulfilled" — and  then  the  probability  is,  that  this  same 
spot  which,  during  so  many  ages,  has  been  distin- 
guished, and  still  is  distinguished,  by  consecration  and 
sanctity,  though  degraded,  shall  again  enjoy  favors 
which  will  render  it  conspicuous.  Different  opin- 
ions may  be  entertained  respecting  the  nation  of  the 
Jews,  and  consequentl}'  respecting  the  fate  of  their 
capital,  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  result  of  these  inquiries 
is  not  adverse  to  the  conjecture,  that  it  is  still  to  be  the 
scene  of  events  foretold  in  prophecy,  which  will  be 
no  less  corroborative  of  faith,  when  they  do  happen, 
dian  those  events  have  been  which  are  narrated  in 
history  ;  events  which  surely  no  one  can  properly 
consider  without  feeling  a  persuasion,  rising  to  ex- 
pectation, of  a  somewhat;  though  to  describe,  or  to 
determine  that  somewhat  may  be  difficult. 

The  places  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  oc- 
currence in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  may  be  distributed 
into  (1.)  those  well  ascertained  ;  [2.)  those  credibly 
supposed  to  be  genuine  ;  (3.)  those  of  little  or  no  au- 
thority.    Among  places  the  situation  of  which  war-    

rants  our  confidence,  may  be  reckoned   the  Temple  I  either  becaus.-  Cniapl.if*  had    budt  tlirm  ;  or   rmirh 
with  its  courts,  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  the   house  of  \  rallirr,  brcaiis*'  Ihti-  ht-  s;u  ui  .-ouncd  wiih  ih- 

-  II  :  and  i»eirJL' hJM  publn-  othri«,  thiH  niigi..  .. 
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d.'nce  ()f  thr  ronunanding  officer  of  the  Roman  raj- 
ns.,n  m  .I.rus;il,n.,  whi.h,  no  doubt,  wiu*  fixed  in 
tort  Antonia.  Now,  we  know  that  fort  occupied 
the  north  side  of  the  temple  ;  an,]  h.-n-  i«  shown 
what  IS  denominalrd  Pilatr'H  housi.- ;  tluH,  th.-rffore 
JJ-^  may  accept  a«  such.  Opp.^ite  to  the  liouse  o' 
1  date  IS  tlie  palac  of  Herod  ;  and  tniditioii  neeuMs  in 
this  respect,  to  agree  with  history-.  The  gate  of  Jus- 
tice is  hkely  to  mainuiin  the  true  situation  ofone  of  ih« 
gates  of  the  ancient  city  ;  as  may  be  infern-d  no  lea 
Irom  Its  proximity  to  Calvary,  the  place  of  public  eie- 

ciition,  than  from  the  direction  of  the  roadH  lea.lmg  to  it 
The  Iron  gat«'  is  so  generally  thought  to  Iw  accurately 
placed  by  travellers,  that  wl-  concur  in  the  ..pinion. 

Most  of  the  places  without  the  city  may  In-  con- 
sidered as  certain,  from  their  nature  ;  mich  aa  the 
mount  of  Olives,  the  brook  Kedn.n,  the  pool  of  Si- 
loam,  the  Valleys,  Calvary,  &c.  These  being  natu- 
ral and  permanent  object!^,  cannot  have  changed  their 
situation  at  all,  nor  their  forms,  to  any  coiiHid.-rnhle 
degnre.  It  is  also  prohabU-,  that  the  spot  wher« 
Stef)hen  is  said  to  have  l)een  stoned,  is  not  far  from 
where  that  lact  happened ;  because,  he  »eenia  to 
have  been  led  from  the  presence  of  the  coi::icii  to 
the  nearest  convenient  opening  without  the  sacred 
precincts;  and  the  council  s;it  not  far  from  this  cor- 
ner of  the  temple,  in  the  cloisters.  The  house  of 
Mark  may  be  correct;  and  possibly  the  hriusea  of 
Annas,  and  of  Caia[)hfis,  in  the  city  of  David,  i.  e. 
mount  Sion. 

The  reader  will  rememlwr  that  the  jealousy  of 
the  Turks  does  not  permit  measuremeiitH  of  any 
kind  to  be  taken  ;  so  that  all  plans  of  this  city, 
and  its  adjacencies,  being  composed  in  a  private  and 
furtive  manner,  are  liable  to  mis-recollections,  and 
to  errors  of  a  slighter  nature.  There  is  no  oj>ptjrtu- 
nity  of  surveying  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  Jis  the  city 
of  London  >s  surveyed,  by  a  map.  Still,  those  who 
are  used  to  estimate  by  the  eye,  or  to  calculnie  dis- 
tances by  the  number  of  their  steps,  cnii  I'orm  a  judg- 
ment sufficiently  <'xact  to  guide  our  inquirie.><,  if  not 
to  satisfy  precision  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  error  of  a  few 
yards,  which  is  all  that  can  liap|)en,  may  well  \h;  ex- 
cused ;  and  is  of  no  great  imj)ort:uice  to  g«'iienil 
purposes,  Wa  must  also  recollect,  tli.-it,  in  the  course 
of  so  many  ages  during  which  Jerusalem  has  exist- 
ed, the  buildings,  their  fiumdations,  repairs,  and  al- 
terations, the  sieges  which  the  city  has  siillered,  its 
rej)eat(Mf  conllagiations,  and  its  numerous  changes, 
both  public  and  private,  have  so  altwre«|  tin-  site,  the 
declivities,  and  tin*  risings  on  whi<'h  it  stands,  that 
probably  neither  Herod  nor  Caiaphas,  and  c»'rtninly 
neither  David  nor  Solomon,  could  tln-y  now  insjM-ct 
it,  would  recollect  the  very  ground  on  which  the 
palace's  stood,  or  which  they  labored  to  honor  and 
adorn  ; — always  excepting  the  temj»le. 

Having  fixed  the  situation  of  the  temple,  and  of 
the  Roman  governor's  residence,  we  next  inquire,  not 
so  much  where  was  the  situation  of  the  palace,  that 
is,  the  stated  residence  of  the  high-priest,  iv*  of  that 
laiilding  wITu-h  the  evangelists  de-note  by  the  title  of 
the  high-priest's  hall ;  in  our  translation,  his  "  palace." 
We  mean  to  ask,  whether  somr  oftlie  buiMingx  m  the 
courts  oftlie  tempi. •  iiiurhr  intt  be  thus  dt'iiomiiiMieil, 


Pilate,    or    fort     Antonia;    for    it    is'  credible    that  |  hcMlrini  ;  aiuMMMng  his  public  ofVirj^  thin  ^ni^^d.i  n.a^ 


"  the  hall  of  the   high-priest. 


or    iwii     xiiiivyi.i«  , 
Pilate  had  no  hoiLse  in  Jerusalem,  but  his  residence  |  urally  be  named  ,  i 

as  govenior  being  at  Cffisarea,  there  also   wim  his    justify  this  idea,  we  should  '•••<*''ll»'<'^;hat  ii.  tlir  imis 
palace  ;  and  that  when  he  came  up  to  the  great  feasts 


yearly,  or  on  other  occasions,  ho  occupied  the  resi- 
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of  our  Lord,  lh«!  Sanhedrim  sat  in  some  of  the  cham- 
bers,   rooms,  or   halls,    of  the   eloister?  around  the 
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temple  ;  and  iiuleed  more  than  one  of  them  was  oc- 
cupii'd  jw  a  court  of  justice  ;  for  the  court  of  twenty- 
three  (judges)  8al  in  one  room  of  the  tem})ie  ;  but 
the  Sanhedrim  having  quitted  the  room  ^azith  forty 
years  before  tlie  destruction  of  the  temple,  because 
they  could  no  longer  execute  capital  sentences,  sat 
now  in  tlie  room  hanoihj  or  iabenicEy  near  the  east 


Matt.  xxvi.  57,  &c. 

And  they,  holding  Je- 
sus in  custody,  led  him  to 
Caiaphas  the  Jiigh-priesl, 
where  the  scribes  and  the 
elders  were  assembled. 
Peter  followed  at  a  dis- 
tance, even  to  the  hall 
of  the  high-j)riest.  Now 
the  chief  priests,  elders, 
and  all  the  Sanhedrim, 
sought  false  witness 
against  him,  to  put  him 
to  death. 


Mark  xiv.  53,  &c. 
And  they  led  Jesus 
away  to  the  high-priest  : 
and  with  him  were  as- 
sembled all  the  chief 
priests,  and  elders,  and 
scribes.  And  Peter  fol- 
lowed afar  off,  even  into 
the  [court  or)  hall  [atri- 
um) of  the  liigii-[)riest. 
And  in  the  morning  the 
chief  j)riests  held  a  coun- 
cil with  THE  WHOLE  SaN- 
HEDRIM. 


These  accounts  evidently  imply  that  the  examina- 
tion of  Jesus  passed  in  the  regular  and  usual  mode 
before  the  Sanhedrim ;  and  had  it  been  at  an  un- 
usual plact^  would  not  at  least  one  of  the  evangehsts 
have  notice<l  that  irregularity  ?  We  observe,  that 
three  of  the  evangelists  use  the  word  uvkt^r,  hall, 
(rather  than  palace,  in  the  sense  of  residence,)  but 
Luke  uses  tlie  word  otxui,  house ;  and  this  is,  we 
think,  the  only  obstacle  against  admitting  decidedly 
tliat  this  hall  of  the  high-priest  was  that  suite  of  apart- 
ments usually  occupied,  as  a  public  court,  by  him  as 
the  public  officer  of  his  nation,  with  the  Sanhedrim, 
as  his  council,  during  their  sittings.  However,  this 
olxur  does  not  compel  us  to  accept  this  as  the  dwell- 
ing of  Caiaphas,  who  most  probably  did  not  dwell 
in  the  temple,  or  in  any  part  of  it ;  and  certainly  at 
whose  dwelling-house  the  baidiedrim,  &c.  could  not 
regularly  nasemble  for  purposes  of  judgment.  In 
this  view  the  expressions  of  the  evangelists  are  re- 
markable ;  they  do  not  say,  the  house  of  Caiaphas  ;  but 
the  hall  of  the  high-priest,  say  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
John  ;  the  house  of  the  high-priest,  says  Luke, 
which  we  need  not  scruple  to  consider  iis  the  official 
hall  where  the  high -priest  sat  at  the  head  of  the  San- 
hedrim. If  there  were  any  difficulty  in  accepting 
the  term  housCy  used  by  Luke,  (which  we  apprehend 
there  is  not,)  as  signifying  the  same  as  the  hall  of  the 
high-priest,  of  the  other  evangelists ;  yet,  whoever 
will  recollect  the  extensive  application  of  the  He- 
brew or  Syriac  word  (n^)  house,  which  Luke  aj)i)ears 
to  have  translated  in  this  passage,  and  the  import  of 
the  Greek  term  olxoq,  when  applied  to  buildings,  and 
to  apartments,  larger  or  smaller,  in  buildings,  will 
perceive  at  once  that  it  cannot  be  taken  restrictively, 
for  a  house  to  dwell  in.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  Sanhedrim  was  convened,  and  held  its  sit- 
tings on  this  occasion,  in  the  same  place  as  was  usual 
\i  this  time  ;  which  was  iu  that  room  of  the  temple- 
couiis  called  hanoth. 

The  evangelists  are  understood  to  describe  two 
meetings  of  the  Sanhedrim  ;  the  first,  over  night ;  the 
second,  early  the  next  morning  ;  or,  one  long-con- 
tinued sitting  might  have  intervals,  as  some  com- 
mentators suppose.  It  should  seem,  that  Judjis  had 
made  his  l)argain,  not  with  the  whole  Sanhedrim, 
but  %%ith  tlie  chief  rulers ;  who,  nevertheless,^  hav- 
ing Jesus  in  their  custody,  assembled  the  Sanhedrim  ; 
(whether  in  private,  by  prttvious  appointment,  or  by 


gate,  or  the  gate  of  Shushan.     This  informdition  we 
derive  from  the  rabbins,  through  Lightfoot. 

As  this  is  a  point  of  some  conseruence  in  estab- 
lishing the  principles  assumed  in  the  following  narra- 
tion, the  reader  will  compare  what  the  erangoliata 
say  respecting  it 


Luke  xxii.  54. 
They  took  Jesus,  and 
led  him  to  the  house  of 
the  high -priest  (toi  ot^'-i.) 
— Peter  followed  afar  off: 
they  kindled  a  fire  in  the 
midst  of  the  hall.  And 
when  it  became  day,  the 
elders,  &c.  led  him  into 
their  Sanhedrim.      And 

the    full    body    [Ti^t]-dog\ 

of  them    arose,   and   led 
him  to  Pilate,  &,c. 


John  xviiL  13. 

They  led  Jesua  away 
first  to  Annas :  .  .  .  who 
sent  him  bound  to  Caia 
phas,  ver.  24. 

That  disciple  went  in 
with  Jesus  into  the  hall 
of  the  high-priest  .  .  . 
ver.  15.  Then  led  they 
Jesus  into  ihe  pretorium, 
(or  Roman  hall  of  judg- 
ment,) but  did  not  go  in 
themselves,  28. 


summonses  sent  by  the  usual  officers  ;)  and  when 
that  body  was  convened  in  the  customary  place  of 
its  sittings,  it  consulted  both  publicly  and  privately, 
})Ut  to  the  vote,  resolved,  and  executed  its  resolution, 
as  it  would  have  done  the  day  before,  or  the  day  after, 
on  any  other  business  within  its  jurisdiction.  But 
we  suppose,  the  first  assembling  of  the  members  by 
night,  or  so  very  early  in  the  morning  as  the  second 
meeting,  was  an  accommodation  to  the  emergency 
of  the  occasion  ;  though  it  might  also  be  designed 
to  secure  a  majority  of  those  members  who  adopted 
the  sentiments  of  Caiaphas,  on  the  political  necessity 
for  cutting  off  Jesus. 

We  may  now  state  pretty  correctly  the  manage- 
ment of  this  seizure  of  our  Lord,  by  the  priests.  If 
Jesus  supped  that  night  on  mount  Sion,  as  is  usualh 
said,  it  follows,  that  he  was  at  that  time  at  a  distance 
from  the  temple,  and  in  a  place  of  security,  in  tht 
city ;  but  he  voluntarily  retired  to  a  privacy,  Geth 
semane,  where  he  knew  he  could  have  no  rescue  oi 
assistance  from  any  of  his  numerous  friends  in  tlu 
city  ;  and  this  was  in  strict  conformity  to  his  pre- 
vious declarations,  and  to  his  perfect  foreknowledge 
of  the  event.  Jesus  (at  supper,  probably)  having  giver 
some  hint  that  he  designed  to  visit  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane  that  evening,  Judas  hies  to  the  tejnj)le 
which  was  in  his  way  thither  ;  or,  if  it  be  supposed 
that  Caiaphas  was  now  at  his  own  dwelling  on  mount 
Sion,  the  situation  of  that  residence  was  equally 
convenient  for  the  purposes  of  Judas,  who  might,  as 
it  were,  instantly  follow  our  Lord's  monition,  "  What 
you  do,  do  quickly,"  by  stepping  directly  to  the 
high-priest's  dwelling  ;  he  acquaints  the  priests  what 
an  admirable  opportunity  they  would  have  for  arrest- 
ing Jesus,  who  would  be  within  their  reach  at  a 
given  time ;  that  they  had  only  to  go  down  the  tem- 
ple stairs,  to  cross  the  Kedron,  and  they  might  seize 
him,  before  he  was  aware,  and  certainly  before  the 
people,  from  any  part  of  the  town,  could  assemble 
in  his  favor,  or  even  know  of  his  caption.  To  this  rli« 
priests  assenting,  they  ordered  out  from  the  temple 
a  band,  which  seized  Jesus  in  Gethsemane,  and 
brought  him  into  those  precinctsof  the  temple,  thwse 
chambers,  halls,  or  courts,  where  tlie  Sanhedrim 
usually  sat.  Here  he  was  examined,  adjured,  guard- 
ed, abused,  and  detained,  till,  having  been  adjudged 
to  death  by  the  supreme  council  of  his  nation,  they 
remitted  him  to  Pilate.     Now  Pilate,  residing  in  fort 
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Antonia,  which  was  close  adjacent,  (on  the  north 
side  of  the  temple,)  and  had  various  coininunicaiions 
with  the  courts  of  the  ten)|)l«;,  some  more  open,  as 
the  ^reat  staircase,  (Arts  xxi.  40.)  and  othv-rs  juore 
private,  for  convenience  of  ilie  guards,  garrison  duty, 
&c.  the  Sanhedrim  could  easily  fill  the  courts  of  the 
fort  and  jjretorium  with  their  partisans,  and,  hy  such 
dianagetnenl,  make  their  clamors  ap[)ear  to  the 
governor  as  the  voice  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem  and 
judca,  now  asse/nbled  at  the  feast.  The  governor, 
a)vare  of  this  artifice,  and  desirous  of  gaining  time, 
among  other  reasons,  sent  Jesus  through  fort  Anto- 
nia,  to  Herod,  whose  palace  was  not  far  otf.  Herod 
returned  Jesus  to  Pilate,  and  Pilate  returned  him  to 
the  Jews,  who,  by  the  Roman  soldiers  in  fort  An- 
tonia,  prepariMl  for  his  crucifixion.  lie  was  led, 
therefore,  along  the  Dolorous  Way  to  Calvary, 
just  without  the  gate  of  Justice,  and  there  exe- 
cuted. 

On  considermg  this  onler  of  events,  does  it  not 
assume  an  appearance  of  creilibility,  equally  strong,  at 
'east,  as  that  which  suj)poses  Jesus  to  have  been  led 
from  Gethsemane,  through  tlie  wliole  extent  of  the 
city,  to  and  from  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  on  mount 
Sion,  where  the  Sanhedrim  were  convened,  though 
not  accustomed  there  to  hold  their  sittings?  Is  this 
extent  of  perambulation  consistent  with  the  policy 
of  those  who  would  notseize  Jesus  "  on  a  feast-day,  lest 
there  should  be  an  uproar  among  the  peoj)le,"  and 
who  had  been  sufficiently  alarmed  at  the  cries  of  IIo- 
sannah  !  a  few  hours  before.^  And  may  this  rapid 
execution  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  high-priest 
contribute  to  account  for  the  notes  of  time  recorded 
by  the  evangelists,  q.  d.  "  All  this  was  performed  in 
80  short  a  space  of  time  as  a  few  hours  ; — from  over 
night,  to  six  o'clock  the  next  morning."  Is  not  this 
the  import  of  John's  note  of  time,  chap.  xix.  14,  as 
if  he  had  said,  "  It  was  about  the  sixth  (Roman)  hour 
from  the  seizure  of  Jesus  ?" — which  was  coincident 
with  the  same  time  from  the  preparation  of  tiie  pass- 
over  [leace -offerings,  to  which  Mr.  Harmer  would 
ref^r  this  sixth  hour.  (Observations,  vol.  iii.  [).  VM.) 
Suppose,  too,  that  the  soldiers  mocked  our  Lord,  in 
fort  Antonia ;  whence  they  led  him  to  be  crucified  : 
(Matt,  xxvii.  31.)  "  And,  coming  out  (of  the  fort  ?),  they 
found  Sin-ion  the  Cyrenian  ;"  to  which  Mark  agrees ; 
'*they  led  him  out,  and  pressed  Simon,  who  was 
passing  by."     Luke  says  nearly  the  same. 

From  this  statement  it  results,  that  the  seizure 
of  Jesus  was  conducted  with  all  the  privacy  of  fear, 
that  he  was  hurried  to  condemnation  and  execution, 
with  all  the  terrors  of  rulers  who  dreaded  a  popular 
cormnotion,  after  a  decision  agreed  to  by  a  partial 
majority  only,  in  the  Sanhedrim  ;  and,  when  sen- 
tence had  been  wrung  from  the  terrified  tnind  of 
Pilate,  it  was  rapidly  completed ;  no  delay,  no  re- 
prieve, no  after-consideration  being  permitted,  to 
clear  the  innocent  suflTerer,  or  to  allay  the  anguish 
of  his  friends. 

The  situation  of  Calvary  demands  peculiar  atten- 
tion, as  being  just  without  the  gate  ; — to  which  the 
apostle  alludes:  (Heb.  xiii.  12.)  "Jesus  also  suftered 
without  the  gate,"  &c.  Hut  it  was  so  near  the  walls, 
that  possibly  the  priests  from  thence  might  see  the 
whole  process  of  the  execution,  without  hazarding 
defilement  either  by  too  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
Roman  soldiers,  or  by  approaching  the  dead  or  dying 
bodies.  Here  they  might  safely  quote,  "  He  trusted 
in  God,"  &c.  and  here  they  might  exclaim,  "  Let  him 
descend  from  the  cross,  and  we  will  believe  on  him," 


Matt,  xxvii.  42;  Mark  xv.  32  Calvary  appoan  ts 
have  iH't-n  a  j»icce  of  wawtr  ground,  jimi  on  iho  out- 
side  of  the  city  walls,  or  rather  beyond  the  .inch  thsl 
surrounded  those  walls;  being  itijclf  an  elev.non, 
and  about  the  centre  of  it,  perhai)9,  an  erninrnr*-  o? 
sniall  exU'nt  rising  somnhing  above  the  general  K-v.-l, 
like  a  kind  of  knob  in  the  rock,  (the  true  Calvary,) 
whatever  was  transacted  here  wa^  'onHpiruoua  ni  a 
distiuice.  Tims  the  evangelist  Matthew  nolea  :  (xx\  li. 
55.)  "  Many  womrn  of  (ialilrr,  beholding  afar  of;*" 
possibly  from  some  rising  ground  on  tin-  othrr  side 
of  the  road,  Mark  xv.  40  ;  Luke  xxiii.  VJ.  John  oh- 
serves,  that  the  title  put  on  the  cross  "  wafl  nad  by 
many  of  the  Jews  ;  the  jilace  when-  Jrmin  wim  cru- 
cified being  tiiirfi  (he  rj/i/."  Tlir  two  road«4  from 
l^ethlelicni  and  Joppa  meeting  about  this  npol,  ajuJ 
both  entering  tin;  city  by  tliiH  gate,  would  nfford 
enough  of  "those  who  jmsxed  by,"  i.e.  travellern, 
from  the  country,  who  might  "revile  Jesus,"  Mutt, 
xxvii.  39;  Mark  xv.  2!». 

After  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus,  the  hi^^- 
tory  of  Jerusalem  presents  little  other  than  a  84.>rie« 
of  struggles  and  desolations.  The  same  fatal  persua- 
sion, that  it  wjLS  the  p«'culiar  residence  of  Deit),  and 
therefore  could  noi  be  taken,  continued  to  iiifluence  the 
Jewish  nation  with  exp«'<'tations  of  recovering  it 
Many  of  the  Jewish  Christians  returne«l  to  the  d«'no- 
lated  city,  and  were  sufiered  to  inhabit  it.  liiu  in 
the  time  of  Adrian,  (A.  I).  134  to  17U.)  the  J«-ws  of 
Judea  and  the  neighboring  countries  rebelled  ;  and 
the  emperor  completed  the  destruction  of  whatever 
could  remind  them  of  their  former  polity.  He  for- 
bade them  from  entering  the  city,  on  pain  of  deatii. 
He  built  a  new  city,  which  he  nam«'d  '^Elia  Adria 
Caj)itolina."  He  erected  several  leni|»les  to  luaihen 
divinities  ;  and  especially  a  very  magnifi<'ent  one  to 
Jupiter.  He  [)laced  the  figure  of  a  hog  over  the  gale 
leading  to  Bethlehem  ;  aiul  did  his  utmost  to  oblii 
erate  the  memorials  of  (xliristianity  as  \v«ll  im  of  Ju 
daism.  This  state  of  things  <-ontinue(l  till  the  lime 
of  Constantine,  the  first  ("hristian  emperor,  (\.  D. 
306.)  notwithstanding  occasional  comrn«»ti<»nH  under 
Antonimis,  Septimus  S«!verus,  and  (?anicalla.  Helena, 
mother  of  Constantine,  built  many  churches  in 
Judea,  and  in  Jerusalem,  abo\it  A.  I).  32«):  and  Julian, 
who,  after  his  father,  succeeded  to  the  empire  of  his 
uncle  Constantine,  endeavored  to  rebuihl  the  temf>le, 
but  his  design  (and  that  of  the  Jews,  whom  he  |mi- 
ronized)  was  frustrat<'(l,  A.  I).  3().3. 

The  sid)se(]uent  history  of  Jerus;ilem  tnay  !>♦•  .li»- 
missed  in  a  few  word«  : — In  A.  I).  (113,  it  was  taken 
by  Cosrho(!S,  king  of  the  Persians,  who  slew  *H),000 
of  th(;  inhabitants,  and  deinolislied,  to  the  inmost  of 
his  power,  whatever  tliey  (the  Christians)  had  vene- 
rated ;  A.  D.  <)27,  HeracVms  defeated  Cosrhoes,  and 
Jerusalem  was  recovered  by  the  (Greeks  ;  nin»*  y»'«r8 
afterwards,  it  was  taken  from  the  Christians,  by  the 
caliph  Omar,  after  a  siege  of  four  rn<>nflis.  and  «-on- 
tinued  under  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  till  A.  D.  nW, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Ahmed,  a  Turkish  sovereign 
of  Egypt.  During  the  space  of  220  years,  it  was 
subject  to  several  masters,  Ttirkish  and  Snnicenir, 
ami  in  101>!)  it  wjus  taken  by  the  crusaders  mider 
Godfrey  Botiillon,  who  wa-^  elected  kint'.  He  wan 
succeeded  by  liis  brother  Baldwin,  who  died  III8, 
and  having  no  sou,  his  eldest  daughter  Meliwuidrs 
conveycil  the  kingdom  into  her  liusbnnd's  family.  In 
\.  I).'ll88,  Saladin,  sultan  «.f  the  llnflt.  captured  the 
city,  assisted  by  the  treachery  of  Haymon.l,  rouni  of 
Tripoli,    who  was   found  dead   in   his  I>e<l,  on  liM 
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•norning  of  the  day  m  which  he  was  to  have  deUvered 
up  the  city.  It  was  restored,  in  1242,  to  tlie  Latin 
princes,  by  Saleh  Isnmel,  emir  of  Danuiscus ;  they 
lost  it  in  12in,  to  tlie  sultans  of  Egypt,  who  held  it 
till  1:^2.  S«'litii,  the  Turkish  sultan,  reduced  Egy})t 
and  Syria,  including  Jerusalem,  in  1517,  and  his  son 
Solyman  huilt  the  present  walls  in  1534.  It  con- 
tinues under  the  Turkish  dominion,  "trodden  down 
of  the  Gentiles." 

Thus  we  see  that  Jerusalem  was  destined  to  be 
iubject  to  a  neighboring  power,  either  from  the 
north  or  from  the  south.  Amidst  so  many  revolu- 
tions and  destructions,  it  m.ay  well  be  supposed  that 
few  of  its  early  antiquities  retain  their  original  ap- 

gearance,  or  remain  in  a  ytate  to  be  recognized, 
ome  have  been  continued  by  means  of  reparations, 
and  restorations,  by  which  the  very  heights  and  di- 
mensions of  the  ground  are  changed.  The  mounts 
Sion  and  Moriali  are  greatly  levelled  from  what  they 
once  W(!re  ;  and  only  the  j)laces  around  the  city,  as 
the  mouut  of  Olives,  the  brook  Kedron,  &c.  retain 
their  former  character. 

Of  tli(!  modern  city  of  Jerusalem  we  have  several 
very  full  and  accurate  accounts  in  the  writings  of 
intelligent  travellers.  We  select  the  followmg,  from 
a  G<*rman  writer — Job.  Heim-ich  Mayr — in  the  Re- 
pertorium  Theologicum,  because  it  is  concise,  and 
also  because  it  is  not  likely  to  be  known  to  many  of 
our  nsaders : — 

"To  see  the  principal  places,  I  was  expected,  as  I 
might  conclude  from  the  grimaces  of  the  keepers,  to 
take  off  my  boots  ;  but  being  resolved,  once  for  all,  to 
rid  myself  of  this  inconvenience,  I  declared,  that  I 
vvould  rather  see  nothing  and  return,  than  every 
where  subject  myself  to  this  vexation.  In  which 
resolution  I  was  strengthened  by  the  intimation  of 
the  porter,  that  I  might  enter  with  them,  who  was 
evidently  fearful,  that  otherwise  he  would  lose  his 
fee.  I  now  found  the  same  plan  easily  avail  me 
every  where. 

"The  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  in  thd  time  of 
Christ  is  said  to  have  contained  nearly  three  millions 
of  inhabitants  (?),  now  included  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousands.  The  circumference  of  the  city  itself,  as 
we  may  conceive,  had  proportionably  decreased  ;  for 
within  an  hour  I  had  completed  its  circuit.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  as  if  I  were  going  round  a  very  great 
fortification ;  and  I  could  not  explain  to  myself,  why 
David,  Solomon,  and  the  kings  of  Israel  in  general, 
here  fixed  their  abode ;  for  the  country  is  destitute 
of  attraction  and  desolate,  girted  all  round  by  naked 
blue  rocks  and  cliffs,  without  water,  without  level 
ground,  without  any  of  the  common  recommenda- 
tions of  a  country.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  at  this 
season,  (at  the  beginning  of  April,)  the  fields  were 
green  ;  but  I  was  assured,  that  in  June,  not  the 
smallest  vestige  of  this  color  would  be  seen,  and  that 
when  the  heat  began,  not  even  a  salad  would  be 
found  in  the  gardens, 

"  The  streets  are  mostly  narrow,  and  the  paving- 
stones  uneven,  hard  as  marble ;  and  when  it  rains, 
the  path  is  as  if  comjposed  of  bits  of  soap  ;  it  is,  in- 
deed, as  8lij)pery  as  if  it  were  actually  made  of  this 
material ;  for,  in  walking,  a  person  needs  be  as  care- 
ftil  ail  if  he  were  treading  upon  ice. 

"From  Solomon's  temple,  probably,  the  true 
locale  in  preserved:  there,  the  elegant  mosque  now 
magnificently  raises  itself,  on  a  clear  and  airy  height, 
on  a  free  and  roomy  place,  as  a  foreground  of  Je- 
ruaalem.  From  the  mount  of  Olives,  this  stupendous 
building  forms  a  Btructure  to  which  nothing  can  be 


compared ;  but  it  is  forbidden  to  any  but  a  Mussu 
man  to  enter  it.  Sidney  Smith,  however,  is  reported 
to  have  entered  it  with  his  followers,  and  when  he 
was  asked  to  produce  the  firman,  to  have  replied, 
that  he  himself  was  the  sultan,  and  therefore  required 
no  firman  !  [Dr.  Richardson  entered  the  mosque,  of 
which  he  has  given  a  minute  description  in  his 
Travels.] 

"It  is  also  said,  that  since  this  event  the  Turks 
have  become  in  general  more  tractable.  Before  this, 
it  was  common  to  spit  in  the  faces  of  the  Christians 
and  foreigners  resident  here,  as  they  walked  in  the 
street ;  to  say  nothing  of  other  like  contumelies.  It 
has  now  ceased  in  a  great  degree  ;  in  consideration 
of  which.  However,  more  gold  is  extorted  from  the 
Christians  at  Easter  than  formerly.  When  the  French 
advanced  to  the  neighborhood,  all  the  Christians  were 
thrown  into  prison  :  had  they  actually  pressed  for- 
ward to  the  city,  these  would  have  been  all  put  to 
death,  without  a  solitary  exception.  Their  imprison- 
ment, notwithstanding,  continued  for  several  months^ 
and  the  government  availed  itself  of  this  circumstance, 
afterwards,  to  restore  them  to  liberty  on  the  payment 

of  money. 

#  #  #  #  * 

"  David's  })alace,  also,  lies  outside  of  the  present 
city,  on  the  height  of  Sion.  At  present,  it  is  con- 
verted all  round  into  a  fortification,  and  a  firman  is 
required  before  it  can  be  entered.  Nothing  worthy 
of  notice  is  stated  to  be  within  it :  but  I  did  not  en- 
ter it. 

"The  convent  of  St.  James,  (St.  Giacomo,)  be- 
longing to  the  Armenians,  is  of  vast  circumference  j 
it  is  esteemed  the  most  wealthy  in  the  Levant.  This 
convent,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Greeks,  contains  many 
religious  curiosities.  It  is  the  prevailing  custom  to 
adorn  the  walls  of  the  churches  with  white  and  blue 
China  plates :  this  sight  involuntarily  reminded  me 
of  the  tile  ovens  which  were  formerly  common  among 
us,  and  is  very  far  from  being  prepossessing.  The 
appearance  of  the  many  inlays  of  mother-of-pearl 
work  on  a  dark  ground  is  more  beautiful  and  is  far 
better. 

"The  mount  of  Olives,  situated  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Jerusalem,  offers  a  lovely  prospect :  on  its  very 
summit  is  a  mosque,  where  the  ascension  is  declared 
to  have  taken  place.  All  the  spots  visited  by  the 
Christians  are  guarded  by  Turks:  every  where  the 
caffaro  or  tribute  is  paid  to  them,  even  if  it  be  only  a 
few  parahs.  It  is  better  to  endure  this  than  the  in- 
solence of  these  scoundrelly  guardians, 

"The  mount  of  Olives,  probably,  was  in  another 
condition  formerly.  I  had  represented  it  to  myself 
woody  and  full  of  bushes;  but  I  found  it  bare,  and 
where  there  are  buildings,  of  a  yellowish  earth  :  pos- 
sibly not  more  than  fifty  olive-trees  can  be  found  upon 
it.  I  occasionally  met  with  some  vines,  almonds, 
and  fig-trees,  which,  however,  as  yet  pushed  forth  no 
leaves.  In  Switzerland,  the  mountain  would  only 
be  accounted  a  small  hill ;  for  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  I  had  ascended  from  its  foot  to  its  top. 

"  But  there  is  a  splendid  view  on  its  summit  to- 
wards the  east :  in  the  distance,  are  seen  the  Dead 
sea  and  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  which  empties  it 
self  into  it ;  the  ruins  of  Jericho  lie  farther  to  the  left, 
and  at  its  feet  is  Jerusalem.  The  mosque,  on  the  site 
of  Solomon's  temj)ie,  witn  ttie  wide  and  spacious  fiat 
soil  and  green  country  around  it,  raises  itself  magnifi- 
cently with  its  dark  cupola'and  blue  porcelain  orna- 
ments above  the  groups  lying  in  the  back-ground^ 
and  the  roofless  houses  of  Jerusalem,  gradually  r'mng 
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in  an  aiiipfiitheatrical  fonn.  The  structure  of  the 
Turkish  mosqu*-  is  in  beautiful  style  ;  the  immense 
court,  ami  the  hrilhant  and  parti-colored  hues  of  this 
building,  relieve  both  the  monotony  of  the  yellow 
stones  of  the  houses  crowded  together,  and  the  high 
wall  of  the  same  color  which  surrounds  the  whole 
with  the  multitude  of  its  irregular  towers. 

"  At  a  little  distance  below  the  top  of  the  mount  is 
the  Grotto  of  the  A})OStles,  as  it  is  called,  which,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  taste,  is  built  under  ground.  This 
building,  with  its  twelve  splendidly-turned  arches, 
which  are  gradually  sinking  into  the  morass,  assured- 
ly belonged  formerly  to  the  finest  works  of  architec- 
ture. Many  similar  remains  of  dwellings  in  this 
|>lace,  part  of  them  half  sunk,  ))art  of  them  entirely 
covered,  prove  that  the  mount  of  Olives  might  have 
been  in  a  very  different  condition  some  centuries  or 
thousands  of  years  ago.  Likewise  at  its  foot  is  the 
grotto  of  the  Madonna,  almost  entirely  underground: 
its  remains  even  now  attest  the  grand  and  rich  style 
of  its  inagnificent  structure.  Stairs,  indeed,  of  white 
marble,  about  thirty  feet  broad,  consisting  of  fifty 
steps,  lead  into  this  grotto,  where  the  Greeks  accoimt 
devotion  and  the  service  of  God  their  peculiar  em- 
ployment ;  all  which,  in  fact,  the  burning  lamps  and 
devices  in  all  the  environs  of  the  exterior  amiounce. 

"  On  a  festival,  I  descended  for  the  second  time  to 
inspect  this  beautiful  building  :  I  beheld  much  that 
was  brilliant  in  the  ceremonies,  the  vestments,  and 
other  appendages  of  divine  worship  ;  but  when  I  re- 
turned home,  and  perceived  the  whole  street  beset  on 
both  sides  by  cripples,  lame,  blind,  and  beggars,  who 
personified  misery  itself,  1  was  indignant  at  the 
sanctilied  disj)lay  of  this  external  mockery,  and  the 
entire  want  of  the  chief  object — relief  for  the  afflicted. 

"Not  far  from  this  grotto,  the  Garden  of  Grt3th- 
fcjemane  is  said  to  have  been  situated  ;  eight  fine 
olive-trees,  belonging  to  most  ancient  times,  (whose 
roots  are  surrounded  with  heaps  of  stones,  and  whose 
preservation  is  effected  by  continual  supf)lies  of  good 
earth,)  rear  tlieir  heads  on  this  memorable  spot. 

"The  tomb  of  Absalom,  as  it  is  called,  lies  in  the 
lower  part  of  this  same  place.  It  contains  a  tower, 
in  Gothic  taste,  which  raises  itself  on  high,  and  in 
which  a  noble  style  may  yet  be  recognized  :  never- 
theless, the  building  appears  much  older  than  Gothic 
arcliitecture :  by  its  side  also  are  found  several  sub- 
terranean apartments,  of  very  great  extent.  Tradi- 
tion avers  these  to  have  been  the  grottos  or  caves  into 
which  the  disciples  fled  after  the  caj)ture  of  our  Sa- 
viour. Close  to  these  cavities  are  shown  the  graves 
of  the  kings  and  judges  of  Israel:  they  likewise 
merely  present  fragments  of  arches  and  walls  under 
rul)bish  and  earth.  It  is  almost  incredible,  that  the 
Jews  should  not  have  sufficient  public  sj)irit  to  honor 
these  venerable  remains,  even  if  it  were  but  in  a  tri- 
fling degree. 

"The  entrance  to  these  sepulchres  would  rather 
induce  us  to  conjecture  a  pla(;e  which  led  to  a  cloaca 
than  to  the  catacombs  of  chiefs.  In  the  very  same 
district  is  situated  the  burial-place  of  the  Jews  of  the 
present  Jerusalem: — it  comprises  a  circuit  scarcely 
to  be  walked  round  in  half  an  hour — this  cemetery  is 
covered  with  well-hewn,  qua<lrangular  flag-stones, 
placed  one  upon  the  other,  each  being  furnislu^d  with 
inscriptions.  Without  the  possession  of  a  prophetic 
•pint,  it  may  be  easily  foreseen,  that  this  quantity  of 
excellent  stones  will  at  some  time  become  very  usefid 
to  the  building  of  massive"  edifices. 

"Hetween  the  mount  of  Olives  and  the  hill  on 
nhich  the  city  of  Jerusalem  rests,  flows  the  brook 


Cedron.  Here  also  was  my  ex|»ectation  diMppoini 
ed.  I  had  conceived  it  to  mys.  If  much  gn  ai^  r.  and 
found  merely  a  ditch  about  two  feet  bn.a.l,  »l,i.-h  al 
this  time  was  almost,  and  in  Hununrr  Ih  totally,  dry  ; 
but  in  winter  it  becomes  like  a  wood-iorreni,  ^hirb 
in  one  instant  impetuously  swells  on  na  re  ir>*-,  ani 
in  the  other  disappears. 

"Deei)er  down  lies  the  spring  of  the  Silor  :  h  |.,i,g 
stony  flight  of  steps  leads  to   it,  far  below  ih.-  mriL 
below  which  a  crystalline  clear  water  springh    u( 
It  is  light,  though  somewhat  sidine ;  yet  it  ih  um-om 
monly  i)leasant,  and  tasted,  in  my  «)pinion,  like  mill 
This  spring  is  said  to  have  an  ebbing  and  flowing  i,» 
common  with  the  ocean;  during  six  hours  it  itt  f*jill, 
and  durmg  six  it  is  empty.     (This  is    |)erliup8  the 
most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  phcnonjenon  which 
has  yet  been  given,  and,  if  true,  fully  account*  for 
every  legend   whicli  the  Arabians  have  written  re- 
specting it.) 

"On  the  left  han<l,  on  the  height,  is  situated  the 
village  of  Siloe;  there  but  little  is  seen  of  dwelling- 
houses,  which  mostly  consist  of  grottos  or  ruw^, 
which  are  built  in  rocks.  This  place,  whoH<-  wild 
inhabitants  are  in  every  resptct  Turks,  is  a  nii/itrable 
nest : — as  far  as  it  wiis  possible  to  throw  a  stone,  l>ovi 
from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age  were  pelting  us  from 
the  heights."  (For  a  descri})tIon  of  the  holy  sipnl- 
chre,  see  Sepulchre.) 

How  unlik(^  the  ancient  city  is  the  modern  Jerusa- 
lem  !  "From  tlu;  daughter  of  Sion  all  her  beauty  is 
departed  !  "  Dr.  Clarke,  who  approache.l  Jerusalem 
from  the  direction  of  the  Na|)olose,  on  which  side  it  is 
seen  to  the  greatest  advantage,  has  drMcril)e«l  its  fust 
a])pearance  in  the  most  glowing  terms,  lint  his  <lc- 
scription  is  decidedly  overcharged.  Mr.  Jollifle  saNS, 
"Were  a  [)erson  carried  blindfold  from  England,  and 
placed  in  the  centre  of  Jerusalem,  or  on  any  of  iIm* 
hills  which  overlook  the  city,  ni-thmg,  prrhaps, 
would  exceed  his  astonishment  on  the  sudden  re- 
moval of  the  bandage.  From  the  centre  of  the 
neighboring  elevations  he  would  see  a  wild,  rugge<l, 
mountainous  desert — no  herds  depasinring  <>n  the 
snunnit,  no  forests  clothing  the  accliviliea,,  no  water 
flowing  through  the  valleys  ;  but  one  rude  scene  of 
melancholy  waste,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  ancient 
glory  of  Judea  bows  her  head  in  widowed  des«»la- 
tion*  On  entering  the  town,  the  magic  of  iIm*  name 
and  all  his  earlier  associations  would  suflVr  n  still 
greater  violence,  and  expose  bun  t<>  still  stronger 
disappointment.  No  '  streets  of  jmlaces  and  \\n\kt 
of  state,'  no  high-raised  arches  of^  triumph,  no  louu- 
tains  to  cool  the  air,  or  p(»rlicos  to  exclude  the  suu, 
no  single  vestige  to  anr. ounce  its  fornn-r  military 
greatness  or  commercial  o{>ul»nce  ;  but  in  the  place 
of  these,  he  woidd  find  himself  rncom|>a.'ss«.d  on 
everv  side  by  walls  of  rude  masonry,  the  dull  uni- 
forniity  of  which  is  oidy  brokm  by  the  <»ccasionnl 
protrusion  of  a  small  grated  wimlow."  The  follow- 
ing very  spirited  sketch  of  modern  Jerusalmi,  from 
the  pen'  of  iMr.  Huckingham,  may  close  this  account. 

"Rc[)osinir  beneath  the  shade  of  an  olive-tree  njKin 
the  brow  of  this  hill,  (the  mount  of  <  )lives,)  we  en- 
joyed from  hence  a  fine  jiroj^juct  of  J.rusairm  on  the 
opposite  one.  This  cilv  occupies  an  nng.dar  H|unre, 
id  a  half  in  cinMunference.     Its 


;hort<'st  apparent  side  is  that  which   fac'-»  the  r««l, 
md  in  this  is  the  supposed  gatr  of  the  ancmt  lem- 


of  about  two  miles  an 
si 

ant- .  .  ... 

now  closed  up, and  the  small  pr..jrrim;:  Monr  on 

id.  M<.hammed  is  to  sit,  when  the  world  i«  to    »« 

.„,|)Ied    to    judgment    in   the    vnle    b.low.       I  lie 

,|„.,ii  <u\r  IS  rxceedingly  irregidnr,  taking  quit-  • 
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iigzag  direction  ;  tlie  soutli-west  extreme  being  ter- 
minated by  tbe  mosque  built  over  tbe  supposed  sep- 
ulchre of  David,  on  the  summit  of  mount  Sion.  The 
form  and  exact  direction  of  tlie  western  and  southern 
walls  are  not  distinctly  seen  from  hence  ;  but  every 
partof  tliis  appears  to  be  a  modern  work,  and  exe- 
cuted at  the  same  time.  The  walls  are  flanked  at 
irregular  (bstances  by  square  towers,  and  have  bat- 
tlements running  all  around  on  their  sunnnits,  with 
loop-holes  for  arrows  or  musketry  close  to  the  top. 
The  walls  appear  to  be  about  fifty  feet  in  height,  but 
are  not  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  The  northern  wall 
runs  over  slightly  declining  ground ;  the  eastern 
wall  runs  straight  along  the  brow  of  mount  Moriah, 
with  the  deep  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  below;  the 
southern  wall  runs  over  the  sununit  of  the  hill  as- 
sumed as  mount  Sion,  with  the  vale  of  Hinnom  at  its 
feet,  and  the  western  wall  runs  along  on  more  level 
ground,  near  the  sununit  of  the  high  and  stony 
mountains  over  which  we  had  first  approached  the 
town.  As  the  city  is  thus  seated  on  tlie  brow  of  one 
large  hill,  divided  by  name  into  several  smaller  hills, 
and  the  whole  of  these  slope  gently  down  towards 
the  east;  this  view,  from  the  mount  of  Olives,  a  po- 
sition of  greater  height  than  that  on  which  the  high- 
est part  of  the  city  stands,  commands  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  at  once. 

"  On  the  north,  it  is  bounded  by  a  level  and  appar- 
ently fertile  space,  now  covered  with  olive-trees, 
particularly  near  the  north-east  angle.  On  the  south, 
the  steep  side  of  mount  Sion,  and  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom, both  show  patches  of  cultivation  and  little  gar- 
den enclosures.  On  the  west,  the  sterile  summits  of 
ihe  hills  there  barely  lift  their  outlines  above  the 
dwellings.  And,  on  the  east,  the  deep  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat, now  at  our  feet,  has  some  partial  sj)ots  re- 
ieved  by  trees,  though  as  forbidding  in  its  general 
aspect  as  the  vale  of  death  could  ever  be  desired  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  chosen  it  for  the  place  of  their 
interment. 

"Within  the  walls  of  the  city  are  seen  crowded 
dwellings,  remarkable  in  no  respect,  except  being 
terraced  by  flat  roofs,  and  generally  built  of  stone. 
On  the  sovuh  are  some  gardens  and  vineyards,  with 
the  long  red  mosque  of  Al  Sakhara,  having  two  tiers 
of  windows,  a  sloping  roof,  and  a  dark  dome  at  one 
end,  and  the  mosque  of  Sion  and  the  sepulchre  of 
David  in  the  same  quarter.  On  the  west  is  seen  the 
high,  square  castle,  and  palace  of  the  same  monarch, 
near  the  Bethlehem  gate.  In  the  centre  rise  the  two 
cupolas,  of  unequal  form  and  size  ;  the  one  blue,  and 
the  other  white,  covering  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Around,  in  diflJerent  directions,  are  seen 
the  minarets  of  eight  or  ten  mosques,  amid  an  assem- 
blage of  about  two  thousand  dwellings.  And  on  the 
east  is  seated  the  great  mosque  of  Al  Harrem,  or,  as 
called  by  Christians,  the  mosque  of  Solomon,  from 
being  supposed,  with  that  of  Al  Sakhara  near  it,  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple  of  that  splendid 
and  luxurious  king."  (Travels  in  Palestine,  &c. 
p.  203— Q05,  4to.) 

[The  plan  of  Jerusalem  which  we  have  i)laced  op- 
posite the  title-page  of  this  work,  is  that  given  by  Dr. 
Jow(;tt,  who  had  ample  opportunity  of  testing  its 
correctness.  It  varies  from  most  others  in  represent- 
ing the  Kidron  as  bending  to  the  south-west  after 
passing  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  Mr.  Carne,  however, 
describes  the  stream  from  Siloa  [the  Kidron  w.is  dry 
when  he  saw  it]  as  passing  down  the  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat, and  winding  between  rugged  and  deso- 
late hills  towards  the  wilderness  of  St.  Saba.     Ac- 


cording to  the  same  traveller,  the  con  vent  of  S.  Saba 
overlooks  the  deep  and  rugged  glen  through  vrhich 
the  Kitlron  flows  in  order  to  reach  the  Dead  sea. 
The  bend  of  this  stream  to  the  south-west  upon  the 
plan,  therefore,  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a 
winding  of  the  valley.     R. 

JERUSALEM,  The  new.  The  city  of  Jerusalem 
furnishes  a  metaphorical  application  of  its  name,  in 
an  exalted  and  spiritual  sense.  The  first  hint  of  this 
in  the  New  Testament,  occurs  in  Gal.  iv.  25,  where 
the  apostle  refers  to  the  formation  of  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion into  a  church  state,  by  the  giving  of  the  law  from 
Sinai;  under  which  terrific  and  slavish  dispensation, 
the  "  Jerusalem  that  now  is,"  he  says,  "  continues  ; 
but  the  Jerusalem  above  is  free,  which  is  the  mother 
of  us  all,"  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  (perhaps  T/a.To.v 
^o't»;o,  the  Universal  Mother,)  the  formation  of  all 
mankind,  as  it  were,  (not  of  a  single  nation,)  into  a 
church  state,  beginning  at  Jerusalem,  the  city  of 
peace  ;  though  jiroperly  originating  in  heaven,  the 
seat  of  the  celestial  Jerusalem,  the  mansion  of  com- 
plete and  iminterrupted  tranquillity.  The  metaphor 
is  resumed  and  eidarged  by  the  writer  of  the  Reve  • 
lation:  (Rev.  iii.  12.)  "The  city  of  my  God,  the  new 
Jerusalem,  which  cometh  down  out  of  heaven,  from 
my  God."  It  appears  here,  by  its  coming  down  from 
heaven,  to  refer  to  the  Christian  establishment  or 
church,  which  now  had  taken  place  of  the  Jewish. 
But  the  same  writer  afterwards  employs  it  in  a  still 
superior  sense :  (chap,  xxi.)  "  And  I  saw  a  new 
heaven,  and  a  new  earth  :  for  the  first  heaven  and 
the  first  earth  were  passed  away — and  I  saw  the  holy 
city,  new  Jerusalem,"  ver.  L  This  he  describes  at 
large,  (ver.  10,  et  seq.)  in  a  strain  of  oriental  meta- 
phor, that  can  oidy  agree  to  the  celestial  state :  simi- 
lar allusions  to  certain  parts  of  its  decorations  are 
found,  Isa.  liv.  11  ;  Tobit  xiii.  16. 

This  celestial  city,  called  the  holy  city,  and  the 
great  city,  was  to  have  no  temple,  nor  other  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Jewish  service ;  and  the  whole  de- 
scription of  it,  the  dimensions,  the  parts,  and  the 
properties  of  it,  are  symbolical  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  new  Jerusalem  on  earth  should  be  carefijlly 
distinguished  from  the  new  Jerusalem  in  heaven,  in 
ex})laining  this  book  ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  tliat 
much  of  the  scenery  in  it  is  conceived  in  the  spirit 
of  one  who  had  been  familiar  with  the  courts,  altars, 
&c.  of  that  Jewish  Jerusalem  and  temple,  of  which 
he  had  lived  to  witness  the  destruction. 

JESHANAH,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  2  Chron.  xiii.  19. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  seven  miles  north  fronj 
Jericho. 

JESHIMON,  perhaps  the  same  as  Hesmona,  Ase- 
mona,  Esem,  Esemon,  and  Esemona,  a  city  in  the 
wilderness  of  Maon,  belonging  to  Simeon;  in  the 
south  of  Palestine,  or  Arabia  Petrsea,  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
24. 

JESHUA,  or  Joshua,  son  of  Jozedek,  the  first  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews,  after  their  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonish ca])tivity,  Ezra  iii.  2  ;  iv.  3.  His  first  care  after 
his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  was  to  restore  the  sacrifices, 
to  regulate  the  offices  and  orders  of  the  priests  and 
Levitps,  and  to  rebuild  the  temple,  as  far  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  Jews  would  allow  of  tbe  work.  The 
prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  often  mention  Jesus, 
or  Joshua,  son  of  Jozedek.  Haggai  (i.  1.)  addressei* 
himself  to  him  and  Zerubbabel,  exciting  them  to  build 
the  temple  after  the  death  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses. 
Zechariah  relates,  (chap.  iii.  1.)  that  the  Lord  showed 
him  the  high-priest  Joshua,  son  of  Jozedek,  standing 
before  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  Satan  standirc  at 
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uis  right  hand  to  accuse  hiiD.  The  same  prophet 
having  seen  a  vision  of  two  olive-trees,  wliicli  fur- 
nished oil  for  the  golden  candlestick,  tlirotigli  which 
tlie  oil  ran  into  the  Ihinps,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  told 
him,  that  these  two  olive-trees  were  Joshua,  son  of 
Jozedek,  and  Zeruhl)ahel,  son  of  Salathiel,  "  who  are 
the  two  anointed  ones  that  stand  hy  the  Lord  of  tlie 
whole  earth."  (See  also  Zech.  vi.  11,  and  the  article 
Candlestick.)  Jesus, son  of  Sirach,  in  PiCclesiasticus, 
counnends  Jesus,  (Joshua,)  son  of  Jozedek,  and  Ze 
nihbahel,  as  signets  on  the  Lord's  right  hand,  chap. 
xlix.  12.  Joshua  was  succeeded  in  the  high-pricst- 
liood  by  his  son  Joachim,  who  was  high-priest  in  the 
leign  of  Xerxes. 

J  r.SIiURUN,  a  poetical  name  given  to  Israel,  in 
Deui.  xxxiii.  5  ;  xxxii.  15,  &c.  Translators  differ  in 
their  ideas  of  its  meaning,  some  rendering  it,  the  just, 
or  upright ;  others,  the  beloved ;  others,  taking  it  as  a 
diminutive,  render  it,  ^^  little  Israel,''^  i.e.  the  beloved, 
upright,  little  Israel.     It  is  derived  from  -\c">,  upright. 

JESSE,  son  of  Obed,  and  father  of  David,  Eliab, 
Abinadab,  Shanunah,  Nethaneel,  Raddai,  and 
Ozem.  David  vviis  the  youngest  son  ;  but  became 
the  most  illustrious,  Ruth  iv.  17,  22  ;  1  Chron.  ii. 
12  ;  Matt.  i.  5. 

I.  JESUS  CHRIST,  the  son  of  God,  the  Messiah, 
and  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  first  and  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  prophecies,  who  was  prefigured  and  prom- 
ised in  the  Old  Testament,  was  expected  and  de- 
sired by  the  patriarchs;  the  hope  and  salvation  of 
the  Gentiles ;  the  glory,  happiness,  and  consolation 
of  Christians.  The  name  Jesus,  or,  as  the  Hebrews 
pronounce  it,  Jehoshuah,  or  Joshua,  signifies,  he  who 
shall  save.  No  one  ever  bore  this  name  with  so 
much  justice,  nor  so  perfectly  fulfilled  the  significa- 
tion of  it,  as  Jesus  Christ,  who  saves  from  sin  and 
hell,  and  has  merited  heaven  for  us  by  the  price  of 
his  blood.     See  Christ. 

II.  JESUS,  or  Joshua,  which  see. 

III.  JESUS,  surnamed  Justus,  see  Justus  IL 
JETHRO,  priest,  or  prince,  of  Midian,  (for  the 

Hebrew  jn::,  cohen,  signifies  a  prince  as  well  as  a 
priest,)  the  father-in-law  of  Moses.  It  is  believed 
that  he  was  a  priest  of  the  true  God,  and  maintained 
the  trui  religion,  being  descended  from  Midian,  son 
of  Abifnam  and  Keturah.  Moses  does  not  conceal 
his  al'J.ince  with  Jethro's  family,  but  invites  him  to 
oflTerfef..  rifices  to  the  Lord,  on  his  arrival  in  the  camp 
of  Isra(j  I,  as  one  who  adored  the  same  God,  Exod.  xviii. 
11,  12.  Some  assert  that  he  had  four  names,  Jethro, 
Rague/.  or  Reuel,  Hobab,  and  Ceni.  Others,  that  Je- 
thro and  Raguel  were  the  same  person  ;  that  Hobab 
Wcus  soa  of  Jethro,  and  brother  of  Zi])porali ;  and  that 
Ceni  ij  a  common  name,  signifying  the  country  of 
the  Kenites,  inhabited  by  the  posterity  of  Hobab, 
south  of  the  promised  land.  The  Hebrew  hothen, 
which  Jerome  translates  kinsman,  is  used  in  Numb. 
X.  29,  and  Exod.  xviii.  1,  27,  to  denote  the  relation 
oetween  Moses  and  Hobab ;  in  Numbers,  however, 
Hobab  is  called  son  of  Raguel,  whence  others  are  of 
opinion  that  Raguel  was  the  father  of  Jethro,  and 
Jethro  the  father  of  Hobab.  On  the  other  side, 
Raguel  gives  Zipporah  to  Moses,  Exod.  ii.  21.  The 
signification  of  the  Hebrew  hothen  not  being  fixed, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  this  question  with  cer- 
tainty. Moses,  having  killed  an  Egyptian  who  ill- 
treated  a  Hebrew,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Egypt,  in- 
to the  land  of  Midian,  east  of  the  Red  sea,  iieai  the 


to  return 
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derstanding  the  will  of  God,  permitted  him 
to  Egypt  with  his  wife  and  children.  Zip 
ing  (.bhgrd  to  return  to  her  fiither,  Jrthro  l.rolighl 
lier  to  Closes,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sinai,  uIkuii  u  yrnr 
after  tlie  H(?l)rew8  came  out  of  Fgvj>L  M..s4-.h  xv.-m 
out  of  the  cump  to  meet  J<'thro,  and  falling  pnHtraie, 
embraced  him,  introdurrd  him  into  hin  tent,  luid  re- 
lated to  him  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  Urnv\.  Je- 
thro blessed  God  for  it,  ofl'cred  burnt-ofr.riugs,  nr;.l 
peace-ofl'eriii«,'v,  and  ate  witli  Mos«>a,  Aaron,  jind  ih.j 
elders  of  Israel,  in  the  j)rf'senr.;  of  ihr  Lord.  The 
next  day,  Moses  sitting  to  judge  Israel,  from  morn- 
ing to  evening,  J<!tliro  insisted  that  the  fatigue  waa 
too  great,  and  mlvised  him  to  appoint  deputies  Cttr 
lesser  causes. 

When  the  Israelites  were  decamping  on  their 
journey,  Moses  importuned  Jethro  to  nrrom{»any 
them  ;  but  he  returned  to  Midian,  leaving,  an Homr  Ik?- 
lieye,  Hobab  his  son,  to  conduri  the  Israelit^•^*,  1v\<kI. 
xviii.  5,  27.  But  Hobab  was  more  probably  Jethro 
himself. 

JEWELS,  valuables,  wliether  for  store,  or  for  njH 
parel.  This  word  does  not  mean  jewi-lr)-  works, 
gems,  &c.  but  whatever  is  storrd  no  in  conscquenre 
of  its  suf)eri()r  estimation.  God  calln  his  prop!*- j»w- 
els;  (Mai.  iii.  17.)  the  lips  of  knowlMge  an-  a  jewel, 
Prov.  XX.  15. 

JEWS,  the  name  borne  by  the  Jews,  among  for- 
eign nations,  especially  af\er  the  return  from  Haby- 
lon,  from  Judah,  their  ancestor.     See  Hkbrews. 

JEZEBEL,  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  thr  Zi- 
doniaus,  and  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  (I  Kings 
xvi.  31.)  introduced  into  th(>  king<lom  of  Samaria  the 
jiublic  worship  of  Baal,  Astarte,  and  oiImt  IMMeniciau 
deities,  which  the  Lord  had  ex|)nssly  forbidd«n  ;  and 
with  this  imj)it)us  worship,  a  grnt*ral  prrvaUncr  of 
those  abominations  which  had  formerly  in"rnsed  Got! 
against  the  Canaanites,  to  their  utter  extirpatioiL 
Jezebel  was  so  zealous,  that  she  fed  at  firr  own  table 
four  himdred  j)rophets  belonging  to  the  goddrss  At*- 
tarte ;  and  Ahab  in  like  manner  kept  four  hundred 
of  Baal's  pro|)hets,  as  ministers  of  his  false  gotla. 
Jezebel  seems  to  have  undertaken  the  utter  abolition 
of  the  worship  of  tlu;  Lord  in  Israel,  by  pcrsefutuig 
his  proj)hets  ;  and  she  had  destroyed  them  all,  if  a 
part  had  not  been  saved  by  some  gootl  men.  Elijah, 
who  lived  at  this  time,  having  brought  fire  from 
heaven  on  his  burnt-oflering,  in  sight  of  Ahab  and  of 
all  Israel,  assembled  at  mount  Carmel,  and  the  |km>- 
ple  having  killed  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  liaal'f 
prophets,  Jezebel  sent  to  Elijah,  declaring,  that  the 
next  day  she  would  take  care  he  should  be  desjmtrhed, 
1  Kings  xix.  Some  time  afierwards,  Ahab  U'lnif 
desirous  to  buy  Naboth's  viiM  yard,  but  meeting  wiiii 
a  refiisal  from'him,  Jezebel  wrote  in  the  king's  name 
to  the  princii)al  men  of  Jezreel,  re<iuiring  them  to 
accuse  him  of  blaspheming  God  and  the  king,  and 
to  punish  him  eai)itally.  These  orders  were  but  loo 
punctually  executed.  'Ahab  returning  from  Je/reel, 
Elijah  met  him,  and  threatt'iied  his  <h'Struction  in  the 
name  of  Go<l  ;  and  that  Je/ebel,  who  ha«l  hem  the 
cause  of  this  evil,  should  l)e  eaten  by  dogs  in  the 
field  of  Jezret'l  ;  or,  accordim:  to  llie  Hebrew,  by  the 
outward  wall  of  Jezreel.  These  predictioiis  were 
veri 
dow 
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more   of  her   than  the  skull,  an<l  the  feet,  and   the 

To  an  r.nghsh  ear 


utward  wall  of  Jezreel.  1  tiese  preuiciions  were 
erified,  when  J«dm  had  her  thrown  out  ofhrr  wm- 
ow  and  lefl  exi)osed  by  the  outer  wall,  2  Kuip*  ix. 
5    '"And  thev  went  to  bury  her,  but  they  found  no 


zulf'of  Elam,  where  he  married  one  of  the  daughters  '  palmsof  her  hands."  (See  .Ik  iir.)  

uf  Jethro.     Afler  he  had  been  here  forty  years,  he    it  sounds  very  surprising,  that    «  yn"K  'h      m.  oi. 
•aw  me  vision  of  the  burning  bush,  and  Jethro,  im-    single  meal,  so  many  dogs  should   Ik-  on  tpov 
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rtMidy  to  devour ;  and  should  so  speedily  despatch 
this  business,  in  the  very  midst  of  a  royal  city,  close 
under  the  royal  gateway,  and  where  a  considerable 
train  of  people  had  so  lately  passed,  and,  no  doubt, 
many  w(,Te  continually  piissing:  this  appears  ex- 
tremely imaccounuible  ;  but  we  find  it  well  account- 
ed for  by  INIr.  Bruce,  whose  information  the  reader 
will  receive  with  due  allowance  for  the  different 
maniKM-s  and  ideas  of  countries;  after  which,  this 
ni|)i(l  devouring  of  Jezebel  will  not  appear  so  ex- 
traordinary as  it  has  hitherto  done:  "The  bodies  of 
rluise  killed  by  the  sword  were  hewn  to  pieces,  and 
s<-attered  about  the  streets,  being  denied  burial.  I 
wna  miserable,  and  almost  driven  to  despair,  at  see- 
ing my  binning  dogs,  twice  let  loose  by  the  careless- 
ness of  my  servants,  bringing  into  the  court-yard  the 
heads  and  arms  of  slaughtered  men,  and  which  I 
could  no  way  prevent,  but  by  the  destruction  of  the 
dogs  themselves :  the  quantity  of  carrion,  and  the 
itench  of  it,  brought  down  the  hyaenas  in  hundreds 
from  the  neighboring  mountains  ;  and,  as  few  people 
in  Gondar  go  out  after  it  is  dark,  they  enjoyed  the 
§treets  to  themselves,  and  seemed  ready  to  dispute 
tlie  possession  of  the  city  with  the  inhabitants.  Often, 
when  1  went  home  late  from  the  palace,  (and  it  was 
this  time  the  king  chose  chiefly  for  conversation,) 
though  I  had  but  to  pass  the  corner  of  the  market- 
place before  the  palace,  had  lanterns  with  me,  and 
was  surrounded  with  armed  men,  I  heard  them 
pruntiug  by  twos  and  threes,  so  near  me,  as  to  be 
afraid  they  would  take  some  opportunity  of  seizing 
me  by  the  leg.  A  pistol  woidd  have  frightened  them, 
and  made  them  speedily  run,  and  I  constantly  carried 
two  loaded  at  my  girdle  ;  but  the  discharging  a  pistol 
in  the  night  would  have  alarmed  every  one  that 
heard  it  in  the  town,  and  it  was  not  now  the  time  to 
add  any  thing  to  people's  fears.  I  at  last  scarcely 
ever  went  out,  and  nothing  occupied  my  thoughts 
but  how  to  escape  from  this  bloody  country,  by  way 
01  Sennaar,  and  how  I  could  best  exert  my  power 
and  influence  over  Yasine  at  Ras  el  Feel  to  pave  my 
way,  by  assisting  me  to  j)ass  the  desert,  into  Atbara. 
The  king,  missing  me  at  the  palace,  and  hearing  I 
had  not  been  at  Ras  Michael's,  began  to  inquire  who 
had  been  with  me.  Ayto  Confu  soon  found  Yasine, 
who  informed  him  of  the  whole  matter.  Upon  this 
I  was  sent  for  to  the  palace,  where  I  found  the  king, 
without  any  body  but  menial  servants.  He  immedi- 
ately remarked,  that  I  looked  very  ill  ;  which,  indeed, 
I  found  to  be  the  case,  as  I  had  scarcely  ate  or  slept 
since  I  saw  him  last,  or  even  for  some  days  before. 
He  asked  me,  in  a  condoling  tone,  what  ailed  me — 
that,  besifles  looking  sick,  I  seemed  as  if  something 
had  rufl^ed  me,  and  put  me  out  of  humor.  I  told 
him,  that  what  he  obsei*ved  was  true  :  that,  coming 
across  the  market-place,  I  had  seen  Za  Mariam,  the 
Ras's  door-keeper,  with  three  men  bound,  one  of 
whom  he  fell  a-hacking  to  pieces  in  my  presence, 
and  u])on  seeing  me  running  across  the  place,  stop- 
ping my  nose,  he  called  me  to  stay  till  he  should 
come  and  despatch  the  other  two,  for  he  wanted  to 
speak  with  me,  as  if  he  had  been  engaged  about  or- 
dinary business  ;  that  the  soldiers,  in  consideration  of 
his  haste,  immediately  fell  upon  the  other  two,  whose 
cries  were  still  remaining  in  my  ears;  that  the  hy- 
aenas, at  night,  would  scarcely  let  me  pass  in  the 
streets,  when  I  returned  from  the  palace  ;  and  the 
dogsfltd  into  my  house,  to  eat  pieces  of  human  carcasses 
at  their  leisured     (Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  81,  &c,) 

Without  su|)posing  that  Jezreel  was  pestered  with 
hyaenas,  like  Gondar,  though  that  is  not  incredible, 


we  may  easily  admit  of  a  sufficiency  of  dogs,  accus- 
tomed to  carnage,  which  had  pulled  the  body  of 
Jezebel  to  pieces,  and  had  devoured  it  before  the 
palace-gate,  or  had  withdrawn  with  parts  of  it  to  their 
hiding-places.  But,  perhaps,  tlie  mention  of  tlie 
head,  hands,  and  feet,  being  left  on  the  8i)ot,  indicates 
that  it  had  not  been  removed  by  the  dogs,  but  wa« 
eaten  where  it  fell,  (as  those  parts  adjoined  the  mem- 
bers most  likely  to  be  removed,)  so  that  the  prophecy 
of  Elijah  was  literally  fulfilled,  "  iis  the  portion  of 
Jezreel,  shall  dogs  eat  Jezebel."     See  Dogs. 

This  account  illustrates,  also,  the  readmess  of  the 
dogs  to  lick  the  blood  of  Ahab,  (1  Kings  xxii.  38.)  in 
perfect  conformity  to  which  is  the  expression  of  tht. 
prophet  Jeremiah,  (xv.  3.)  "  I  will  appoint  over  them 
.  .  .  the  sword  to  slay,  and  the  dogs  to  tear,  and  the  fowls 
of  the  heaven  and  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  (the  hyae- 
nas of  Bruce,  perha})s,)  to  devour  and  destroy."  It 
also  explains  the  mode  of  execution  adopted  by  the 
prophet  Samuel,  with  regard  to  Agag,  king  of  the 
Amalekites,  whom  Samuel  thus  addresses :  "  In  like 
manner  as  thy  sword  has  made  women  barren,  so 
shall  thy  mother  be  rendered  barren  [childless] 
among  women,"  1  Sam.  xv.  33.  If  these  words  do 
not  imply  that  Agag  had  ripjied  up  pregnant  women, 
they  at  least  imply,  that  he  had  hewed  many  prison- 
ers to  death  ;  for  we  find  that  "  Sanuiel  caused  Agag 
to  be  hewed  in  pieces  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  in 
Gilgal,"  directing  that  very  same  mode  of  punish- 
ment (hitherto,  probably,  unadopted  in  Israel)  to  be 
used  towards  him,  which  he  had  formerly  used  to- 
wards others.  The  character  of  the  prophet  Samuel 
has  been  vilified  for  cruelty  on  account  of  this  histo- 
ry ;  with  how  little  reason  let  the  reader  now  judge ; 
and  compare  a  similar  retributive  justice  on  Adoni- 
bezek,  Judg.  i.  7. 

In  Rev.  ii.  20,  the  angel  of  Thyatira  is  reproached 
with  suffering  Jezebel,  "that  woman  who  calleth 
herself  a  prophetess,  to  teach  and  to  seduce  the  ser- 
vants of  Jesus  Christ,"  &ic.  Jezebel  is  in  this  place 
a  figurative  name,  and  signifies  some  impious  and 
cruel  woman,  who  dogmatized  and  domineered  in 
the  church. 

I.  JEZREEL,  [whom  God  plants,)  a  city  of  Judah, 
Josh.  XV.  56. 

II.  JEZREEL,  son  of  Etam,  of  Judah,  1  Chron. 
iv.  3. 

III.  JEZREEL,  son  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  i.  4. 
In  verse  11  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  meaning  of  th« 
name,  which  is  there  applied  to  Israel. 

IV.  JEZREEL,  a  celebrated  city  of  Issachar, 
(Josh.  xix.  18.)  in  the  gi-eat  plain,  between  Legio 
west,  and  Scythopolis  east.  Ahab  had  here  a  pal- 
ace ;  and  this  city  became  famous  on  account  of  his 
seizure  of  Naboth's  vineyard,  and  the  vengeance  ex- 
ecuted on  Ahab,  2  Kings  ix.  10,  &c.  Jerome  says, 
Jezreel  was  near  Maximianopolis  ;  and  that  not  far 
from  it  was  a  very  long  vale.  Josephus  calls  Jezreel 
Azarius,  or  Azares.  In  the  time  of  William  of  Tyre, 
it  was  called  Little  Gerin.  There  Avas  a  fine  foun- 
tain in  it. 

JOAB,  son  of  Zeruiah  David's  sister,  and  brother 
of  Abishai  and  Asahel,  was  one  of  the  most  valiant 
soldiers  and  greatest  generals  in  David's  time  ;  but  he 
was  also  one  of  the  most  cruel,  revengeful,  and  im- 
perious of  men.  He  was  commander  in  chief  of  his 
troops,  when  David  was  king  of  Judah  only,  and  was 
always  firm  to  his  interests.  He  signalized  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Gibeon  against  Abner,  (2  Sam.  ii.  13, 
14,  &c.)  but  Asahel,  his  brother,  was  killed  in  that 
engagement  by  Abner.     To  revenge  his  death,  Joab 
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treacherousl}  Killed  Abner,  who  had  onie  to  Hebron 
to  make  an  alKance  with  David,  and  )ring  all  Israel 
to  liis  obedience,  2  Sani.  iii.  27,  39.  David  ablujrrcd 
the  base  action;  but  did  not  dare  to  j)U(iitsh  Joab, 
who  was  too  Ibnniilable.  Alter  David  was  acknowl- 
edged king  by  all  Israel,  he  besieged  Jebns,  and 
proiriised  to  make  caiMain-geneial  of  his  army  the 
man  who  slioiiid  first  monnt  the  walls,  and  beat  oil' 
ilir  Jebusites,  1  Chron.  xi.  6.  Joab  was  the  first  who 
lappeared  on  the  walls,  and  by  his  valor  well  jiierited 
to  be  continuetl  in  his  station,  lie  subdued  the  Am- 
monites, and  procured  the  destruction  of  the  brave 
Uriah,  at  the  siege  of  Rabbah,  their  capital,  2  Sam. 
xi.  17.  He  interceded  for  Absalom's  return  from 
exile,  and  his  restoration  to  favor.  But  though  he 
showed  himself  a  friend  to  Absalom  in  his  disgrace, 
he  was  his  enemy  at  his  rebellion.  He  overcame  him 
in  a  battle  near  IMahanaim;  and  being  informed  that 
he  hung  by  the  hair  on  an  oak,  he  pierced  him  to 
death  with  his  own  hands,  though  he  well  knew  that 
David  had  given  strict  orders  to  preserve  him.  When 
tne  king  discovered  too  much  sorrow  for  the  death 
of  his  son,  Joab  remonstrated  with  him. 

When  Adonijah,  David's  ekiest  son,  aspired  to  the 
throne,  he  carefully  secured  the  friendship  and  assist- 
ance of  Joab,  (see  Adomjah,)  who,  by  lending  him- 
self to  the  designs  of  the  prince,  increased  David's 
aversion  from  him,  so  that,  when  near  his  end,  he 
advised  Solomon  to  punish  him  for  the  various  mis- 
demeanors of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  Sometime 
after  the  death  of  David,  Joab,  being  informed  that 
Solomon  had  caused  Aclonijah  to  l;c  put  to  death, 
and  had  banished  the  high-priest  Abiathar  to  his 
country  residence  at  Anathoth,  thought  it  time  to 
provide  for  his  own  security.  He  fled  into  the  tem- 
ple, and  laid  hold  on  the  horjisof  the  altar,  but  Solo- 
mon sent  Benaiah,  who  put  him  to  death  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar.  He  was  buried  by  Benaiah  in  his  own 
house  in  the  wilderness,  1  Kings  ii.  28,  seq. 

JOACHIN,  see  Jehoiachin. 

I.  JOAKIIM,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  succeeded 
Joshua,  son  of  Jozedek,  his  father,  after  the  return 
from  the  ca})tivity. 

II.  JOAKIM,  son  of  Hilkiah,  high-priest  of  the 
Jews,  in  the  reigns  of  Manasseh  and  Josiah  ;  more 
generally  known  by  the  name  Hilkiah,  or  Eliakim, 
Judith  iv.  6,  14. 

JOANNA,  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod's  steward, (Luke 
viii.  3.)  was  one  of  those  w^omen  who  follow^ed  our 
Saviour,  and  assisted  hiiri  with  their  projjerty.  Luke 
observes  that  these  women  had  been  delivered  by 
Christ  from  evil  spirits  ;  or  cured  of  diseascjs.  It  was 
customary  among  the  Jew^s,  for  men  who  dedicated 
themselves  to  preaching,  to  accept  services  from 
women  of  piety,  who  attended  them  without  any 
pcandal. 

I.  JOASH,  or  Jehoash,  son  of  Ahaziah,  king  of 
Jndah,  was  saved  from  the  design  of  the  injpious 
Athaliah,  by  Jehoshebah,  or  Jehoshabath,  daughter 
of  Joram,  sister  of  Ahaziah,  and  wife  of  the  high- 
priest  Jehoiada.  In  the  seventh  year,  Jehoiada  pro- 
cured him  to  be  acknowledged  king,  and  so  well  con- 
certed his  plan,  that  the  young  prince  was  placed  on 
the  throne,  and  saluted  king,  in  the  temple,  before 
the  queen  had  notice  of  it,  2  Kings  xi.  xii.  Joash 
received  the  diadem,  with  the  book  of  the  law,  from 
the  hands  of  Jehoiada,  the  high-priest,  who,  in  the 
young  king's  name,  made  a  covenant  between  the 
Lord,  the  king,  and  the  people,  for  their  future  fidelity 
10  (Jod  ;  and  also  obliged  the  people  to  take  an  oath 
*o  th<'  kintr.  Joash  reimied  fortv  vears  at  Jerusalem, 
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and  governed  with  justice  and  piety,  bo  long  tu^  m. 
was  guided  by  J«.hoiada.  In  the  king's  minority,  ih* 
high-pricst  had  issued  orders  for  coll. -cling  voluntary 
otienngs  to  the  holy  place,  with  a  design  of  npairini 
the  tem|)lL'  ;  but  his  orders  wrre  ill  .'Xcrui.d,  till  tin 


twentieth  year  of  Joash,  wlio  dinclrd  «he«ia  lo  |»« 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  thr  lenq.le,  and  an  urrouul 
to  be  given  of  what  money  wai*  collected,  that  i 
might  be  faithfully  employe.!  in  reparaii.)n.s  of  the 
house  of  God.  Jehoiada  .lying  at  th.'  ag.-  of  u  hun- 
dred and  thirty  y.ai-y,  J.j.-lsIi  was  misl..!  by  ih»-  rvU 
counsels  of  his  courti.rs,  wh.)  ha.l  Infore  \h.vu  re- 
strained by  the  high-pri.'St's  authority.  They  Ugaij 
to  forsake  the  temj)le  of  the  Lord,  an.l  t(.  Wi.ndiip 
idols  and  groves,  or  Asleroth,  godd.ss  of  tin-  gro\.-a, 
which  drew  down  wrath  on  Judah  and  J.  ni.-'al.in. 
The  Si)irit  of  God  came  u|)on  the  high-pri.hi  Z.-ehu- 
riah,  sou  of  Jehoia.la,  who  n-primanded  tlir  |M?ople  ; 
but  they  who  liear.l  him,  ston.'.l  him,  arcording  to 
orders  from  the  king.  It  ^^fls  n.it  huig  b.fon-  God 
inflicted  on  Joash  the  Just  punishment  .»f  his  ingruli- 
tu.le  to  Jtdioiada,  and  his  s.m  :  1  la/a.  I,  king  of  Svrin, 
besieged  Gatli,  which  belonge.l  to  Judah  ;  an.!,  having 
taken  it,  he  marched  against  J.rusalem.  Joa.>>h,  to 
redeem  himself  from  th.'  difliculti.  s  of  a  .-^ieg.-,  and 
from  the  danger  of  being  plmidfr.'.l,  lonk  >Nhnt 
money  he  could  find  in  llu'  tcni|il.',  which  ha.l  been 
consecrated  by  Ahaziah  his  fatlu'r,  Jeliorani  h\» 
grandfath.T,  and  himself,  with  what  he  had  in  the 
royal  trea.«!ury  ;  all  of  whi.di  he  gave  to  Haza.l,  lo 
stay  his  hostilities.  It  is  believed  that  th.-  inxt  y.ar 
the  Syrian  army  march. "(I  again  intr)  Judah;  but  lla- 
zael  was  not  with  it  in  |)erson.  The  Syrians  innde 
great  havoc,  defeated  the  troo|)s  of  Joash,  •nl. -red  Je- 
rusalem, slew  the  princes  of  Judah,  and  s.-nt  a  gr.-nl 
booty  to  the  king  of  Syria  at  Damascus.  Th.-y  treat. -d 
Joash  himself  with  great  ignominy  ;  ami  WW  him  ex- 
tremely ill.  Shortly  afterwards,  his  s.-rvants  revolted 
against  him,  and  killed  him  in  his  be.l,  by  which  the 
blood  of  Zechariah  the  high-priest  wn.s  av.iigi-d. 
He  was  buried  in  Jerusalem,  but  not  in  the  royal 
septilchre. 

II.  JOASH,  king  of  Israel,  son  and  successor  of 
Jehoahaz,  was  declared  king  in  his  father's  life-time, 
A.  M.  31b3.  He  reigned  sixteen  years,  including  the 
two  that  he  reigned  with  his  fiitli.'r  ;  nn.l  tli..ugh  he 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  th.'  Lord,  and  imitat.-.l  J.-ro- 
boam,  son  of  Nebat,  who  ma.le  Israel  to  sin,  the  Lord 
re-established,  during  his  r.-ign,  the  aflairw  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  which  hud  b.-en  thrown  int.)  very 
great  confusion  under  J.lioahaz  his  fatlu-r. 

Elisha  falling  sick,  Joash  w.-nt  to  visit  him,  and 
wept  before  the  prophet,  who  direct.Ml  him  to  nhoot 
with  arrows.  The  king  shot  thn^e  tini.s,  and  case.! ; 
he  gained,  therefore,  onlv  thr.M-  vict.)ri.'S  over  Syria. 

Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  having  b.M'u  vict.)nonf 
over  the  Edomites,chall.'nged  Joash,  saying,  "(^.me, 
let  us  see  one  another  in  the  face  ;"  but  Joju^h  rei.rov- 
ed  him  by  the  fable  of  tlie  ce.lar,  nn.l  th.'  thistle  of 
Lebanon.  Amaziah,  however,  woul.l  not  take  hi» 
counsel,  and  was  defeated,  nn.l  tak.-n  m  the  Imiile 
Joash  entered  Jerusalem,  and  onlere.l  f.>ur  hun.lre. 
cubits  of  tlie  city  walls  to  be  demohshe.l,  Iroin  th 
gate  of  Ephraim  to  th.-  corner-gate.  He  took  nil  the 
treasures  of  the  temple  an.l  die  royal  pn  ace,  an.l  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Samaria,  wh.-r.-  hv  di.-.l  m  \H^^r^ 
soon  afterwards,  and  was  hucc.m-.I.-.I  by  Jeruboain.  1 

KinjTs  xiii.  10.  ^     .  . 

JOB,  a  patriarch  celebrated  for  h.s  pat.cnre,  ron- 
stancv,  pietv,  an.l  virtue.  He  .Ivr.dt  m  the  land  of 
Uz,  or  the  Ansitis,  in  Ea.1  Edom  ;  but  thcr.-  art,  dif 
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fcrent  opinions  concerning  liis  family  and  his  time. 
At  the  end  of  the  Greek  and  Arabic  copies  of  the 
book  of  Job,  and  in  the  old  Latin  Vulgate,  we  read 
the««  words,  there  said  to  be  taken  from  the  Syriac : 
•*Job  dwelt  in  the  Aiisitis,  on  the  confines  of  Idumea 
and  Arabia ;  his  name  at  first  was  Jobab.  He  mar- 
ried an  Arabian  woman,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
called  Ennon.  He  himself  was  son  of  Zerah,  of  the 
posterity  of  Esau,  and  a  native  of  Bozrah  ;  so  that  he 
was  the  fifth  from  Abraham.  He  reigned  in  Edom  ; 
and  the  kings  before  and  after  him  reigned  in  this 
order  :  Balak,  tlie  son  of  Beor,  in  the  city  of  Dinha- 
bah  ;  after  him  Job  (otherwise  called  Jobab).  Job 
was  succeeded  by  Husham,  prince  of  Teman.  After 
him  reigned  Hadad,  the  son  of  Bedad,  who  defeated 
the  Midianites  in  the  fields  of  Moab.  The  name  of 
his  city  was  Aritli.  Job's  friends  who  came  to  visit 
him  were  Eliphaz,  of  the  posterity  of  Esau,  and  king 
of  Tem;m;  Bildad,  king  of  the  Shuhites;  and  Zo- 
phar,  king  of  the  Naamathites."  This  is  the  most 
ancient  account  of  Job's  genealogy.  Aristeus,  Philo, 
and  Polyhistor  acknowledged  it  to  be  true ;  as  did 
the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  The  tradition  is  deriv- 
ed, probably,  from  the  Jews.  In  tracing  the  gene- 
alogy, we  find  Job  to  have  been  contempoi*ary  with 
Moses. 


Abraham 

, 

Isaac. 

^ 

Jacob. 

^ 

Esau. 

Levi. 

Reuel. 

Amram. 

Zerah. 

Moses. 

Jobab. 

1  Chron.  i. 

35-44. 

Job  was  a  man  of  great  probity,  virtue,  and  religion, 
and  he  possessed  much  riches  in  cattle  and  slaves ; 
which  at  that  time  constituted  the  principal  wealth 
even  of  princes  in  Arabia  and  Edom.  He  had  seven 
sons  and  three  daughters  ;  and  was  in  great  repute 
among  all  people,  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates. 
His  sons,  by  turns,  made  entertainments  for  each  oth- 
er; and  when  they  had  gone  through  the  circle  of 
their  days  of  feasting.  Job  sent  to  them,  purified  them, 
and  offered  burnt-offerings  for  each  one ;  that  God 
might  pardon  any  faults  inadvertently  committed 
against  him  during  such  festivities.  He  was  wholly 
averse  from  injustice,  idolatry,  fraud,  and  adultery  ; 
he  avoided  evil  thoughts,  and  dangerous  looks ;  was 
compassionate  to  the  poor  ;  a  father  to  the  orphan,  a 
protector  to  the  widow,  a  guide  to  the  blind,  and  a 
support  to  the  lame. 

Grod  permitted  Satan  to  put  the  virtue  of  Job  to  the 
test ;  at  first  giving  him  power  over  his  property  ;  but 
forbidding  him  to  touch  his  person.  Satan  began 
with  taking  away  his  oxen  ;  a  company  of  Sabeans 
slew  his  husbandmen,  and  drove  off  all  the  beasts ; 
one  servant  only  escaping  to  bring  the  news.  While 
ke  was  reporting  this  misfortune,  a  second  came,  and 
informed  Job  that  fire  from  heaven  had  consumed 
his  sheep,  and  those  who  kept  them ;  and  that  he 
alone  had  escaped.  A  third  messenger  arrived,  who 
said,  "  The  Chaldeans  have  carried  away  the  camels, 
have  killed  all  thy  servants,  and  I  only  am  escaped." 
He  had  scarcely  concluded,  when  another  came,  and 
■aid,  "While  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  were  eating 
and  drinking  in  their  eldest  brother's  house,  an  im- 
I  IS  wind  suddenly  overthrew  it,  and  they  were 

tU  enished  to  death  under  the  ruins ;.  I  alone  am  es- 
caped ta  bring  the«  this  news."     Job  rent  hiu  clotlies. 


and  shaved  his  head,  and  fell  down  upon  the  groiini 
saying,  "  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womhi, 
and  naked  shall  I  return  thither.  The  Lord  gave, 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ;  blessed  be  the  nama 
of  the  Lord." 

As  Job  endured  these  calamities  without  repinint 
against  Providence,  Satan  soUcited  permission  to  af 
flict  his  j)erson,  and  the  Lord  said,  "  Behold  he  is  in 
thine  hand,  but  touch  not  his  life."  Satan,  therefore, 
smote  him  with  a  dreadful  disease,  probably  the  lep 
rosy  ;  and  Job,  seated  in  ashes,  scraped  off  the  cor- 
ruption with  a  potsherd.  His  wife  incited  him  to 
"  curse  God,  and  die  ;"  but  Job  answered,  "Shall  we 
receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not 
receive  evil  ?  "  In  the  mean  time,  three  of  his  friends, 
having  been  informed  of  his  misfortunes,  came  to 
visit  hirn — Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  Bildad  the  Shuhite, 
and  Zophar  the  Naamathite.  A  fourth  was  Elihu 
the  Buzite,  who  from  chap,  xxxii.  bears  a  distinguish- 
ed part  in  the  dialogue.  (See  Elihu.)  They  con- 
tinued seven  days  sitting  on  the  ground  by  him, 
without  speaking  ;  but  at  last  Job  broke  silence,  and 
complained  of  his  misery.  His  friends,  not  distin- 
guishing between  the  evils  with  which  God  tries 
those  whom  he  loves,  and  the  afflictions  with  which 
he  punishes  the  wicked,  accused  him  of  having  in- 
dulged some  secret  impiety,  and  urged  him  to  re- 
turn to  God  by  repentance,  and  humbly  to  submit  to 
his  justice,  since  he  suffered  only  according  to  hit 
demerits. 

Job,  convinced  of  his  own  innocence,  maintained, 
that  his  sufferings  were  greater  than  his  faults,  and 
that  God  sometimes  afflicted  the  righteous  only  to 
try  them,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  manifesting! 
or  of  improving  their  pious  dispositions  ;  or  because 
it  was  his  pleasure,  for  reasons  unknown  to  mankind 
Elihu  takes  a  middle  path,  referring  strongly  to  the 
sovereignty  of  God.  To  terminate  the  controversy, 
the  Deity  appears  in  a  cloud,  and  decides  in  favor 
of  Job  ;  but  does  not  approve  those  harsh  expres- 
sions, which  the  extremity  of  his  sorrow,  and  tho 
warmth  of  dispute,  had  excited.  Job  humbly  ac- 
knowledges his  fault,  and  asks  forgiveness.  The 
Lord  condemns  his  friends,  and  enjoins  them  to  ex- 
piate their  sins  with  sacrifices,  offered  by  his  hand*. 
He  restores  Job  to  health,  gives  him  double  the  riches 
which  he  before  possessed,  blesses  him  with  a  beau- 
tiful and  numerous  family,  and  crowns  a  holy  life 
with  a  happy  death. 

The  time  in  which  this  pious  man  hved  is  much 
contested.  But  supposing  him  to  have  been  contem- 
porary with  Moses,  and  fixing  the  time  of  his  trial  at 
some  years  after  the  departure  of  the  Hebrews  out  of 
Egypt,  (it  cannot  be  placed  earlier,  because  it  is  sup- 
posed he  speaks  of  this  event,)  he  might  have  lived 
till  the  time  ofOthniel.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that 
he  was  afflicted  seven  years  after  the  Exodus,  (A.  M. 
2520,)  and  that  he  lived  140  years  afterwards,  he  must 
have  died  in  2660. 

Tombs,  called  Job's,  have  been  shoAvn  in  several 
places.  The  most  celebrated  is  in  the  Trachonitis, 
towards  the  springs  of  the  Jordan,  where  for  many 
ages  a  pyramid  was  believed  to  be  Job's  tomb.  It  is 
placed  between  the  cities  of  Teman,  Shuah,  and 
Naamath,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  thi» 
country.  Some  writers  have  doubted  whether  there 
ever  was  such  a  person  as  Job  ;  but  there  i&  no  deny- 
ing his  existence  without  contradicting  Ezekiel,  To- 
bit,  and  James,  who  speak  of  him  as  a  holy  man,  and 
hold  him  up  as  a  true  pattern  of  patience ;  and  with- 
out opposing  also  the  cunvrnt  of  tradition  among  both 
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Jews  and  Cliristians.  Others  place  his  history  as  low 
"as  the  time  of  David  or  Solomon,  and  soiih^  evrn  so 
late  as  the  captivity  of  Babylon  ;  forg«;itin^^  that  he  is 
cited  by  Tobit  and  by  Ezekiel  as  an  ancient  patriarch. 
The  Book  of  Job. — Various  conjectures  have 
been  made  concerning  the  author  of  this  book.  The 
original  work  vv^as  probably  more  ancient  than  the 
time  of  Mosea,  and  seems  to  have  been  written  in  the 
old  Hebrew,  or  perhaps  the  Arabic.  Our  present 
copy  is  evidently  altered  in  its  style,  so  as  to  have 
transfused  into  it  a  Hebrew  phraseology',  resembUng 
that  in  the  age  of  Solomon,  to  the  writings  of  which 
author  the  style  bears  a  great  resemblance.  This 
idea,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith, 
meets  the  difficulty  that  has  been  urged  from  the  style 
of  the  book,  against  its  antiquity,  and  unites  the  dis- 
cordant opinions  that  have  b»"en  entertained  on  the 
subject.  It  is  written  in  verse,  whose  beauty  consists 
principally  in  noble  expressions,  bold  and  sublime 
thoughts,  lively  emotions,  fine  descriptions,  and  great 
diversity  of  character.  We  believe  there  is  not  in  all 
antiquity  a  piece  of  poetry  more  copious,  more  lofty, 
more  magnificent,  more  diversified,  more  adorned,  or 
more  affecting.  The  author  has  practised  all  the 
beauties  of  his  art,  in  the  characters  of  the  four  per- 
sons whom  he  brings  upon  the  stage.  The  history,  as 
;  to  the  substance  of  it,  is  true  ;  the  sentiments,  reasons, 
i  and  arguments  of  the  several  persons  are  faithfully 
I  expressed  ;  but  the  terms  and  turns  of  expression  are 
the  poet's  own. 

The  canonical  authority  of  the  book  of  Job  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged.  Paul,  in  several  places,  seems 
to  quote  the  book  of  Job  ;  or,  at  least,  to  allude  to  it ; 
and  James  commends  the  patience  of  Job,  which,  he 
says,  was  well  known  to  those  to  whom  he  wrote. 

JOCHEBED,  wife  of  Amram,  and  mother  of  Mi- 
riam, Moses,  and  Aaron.  Several  difficulties  are  start- 
ed concerning  the  degree  of  relationship  between 
Amram  and  Jochebed,  she  being  called  in  Ex.  vi.  20, 
the  father's  sister  to  Amram.  Some  Assert  that  she 
was  the  daughter  immediately  of  Levi,  and  aunt  of 
Amram,  her  husband,  because  (Exod.  ii.  1 ;  Numb. 
xxvi.  59.)  she  is  called  daughter  of  Levi.  Others 
maintain,  that  she  was  only  cousin-german  to 
Amram,  being  daughter  of  one  of  Kohath's  breth- 
ren. The  Chaldee,  on  Exod.  vi.  20,  says,  she  was 
daughter  of  Amram's  sister ;  the  LXX  say,  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Amram's  brother.  Calmet  thinks  it 
most  probable,  that  Jochebed  was  only  cousin-ger- 
man to  Amram;  because,  (1.)  had  she  been  the  im- 
mediate daughter  of  Levi,  the  disproportion  between 
her  age  and  Amram's  would  have  been  too  great; 
(2.)  marriages  between  aunt  and  nephew  were  forbid- 
den by  the  law  ;  and  we  have  no  proof  that  they  were 
allowed  previously  ;  (3.)  by  daughter  of  Levi,  may 
very  well  be  meant  granddaughter,  according  to  the 
style  of  the  Hebrews. 

L  JOEL,  the  prophet  Samuel's  eldest  son,  who 
with  his  brother  Abiah  was  judge  over  Israel,  1  Sam. 
viii.  1,2,  &c.  They  exercised  their  jurisdiction  in 
Beersheba,  in  the  south  of  Palestine.  Their  injustice 
induced  Israel  to  desire  a  king. 

II.  JOEL,  [one  of  the  minor  prophets.  Of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  hfe,  and  of  the  time  in  which  he 
lived  and  prophesied,  the  Scriptures  aflford  us  no  ac- 
count whatever ;  except  what  may  be  inferred  from 
different  hints  and  circumstances  contained  in  the 
book  itself  F'rom  these  it  is  clear,  first,  that  he  lived 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  at  a  time  when  the  temple 
ind  the  temple- worship  still  existed.  (Compare  chap. 
.  14 ;  ii.  1,  15,  32  ;  iii.  1,  seq.)     We   may,  secondly. 


infer  very  nearly  the  time  in  which  he  prophe«iK<jL 
from  the  political  cirrumstnncH  and  relntioiinalliideS 
to  He  adduc.-s  a.s  the  rnfmirs  of  Ju.IhIi,  onlv  the 
1  hemcians,  PhiliHiines,  Egvptijum,  and  Kdnn'nt*^ 
(Compare  ch.  iii.  4,  ID.)  Nejth.'r  thr  SynnuH  nor  A»- 
synaiis  are  menti.)ncd.  Ht-  must,  ih.'nfore,  in  all 
probability,  have  written  before  the  time  wh.n  the 
Syrians  and  Assyrians  had  become  formidu!>l.-  en«v 
mies  of  Judah  ;  conwquently  befon-  ihr  time  of 
Isaiah.  Tlie  same  nations  here  inentionrd  are  aJeo 
enumerated  by  Amos  (ch.  i.)  as  the  enemi.-s  of  the 
Jewish  state ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  awume,  that 
the  prophet  Joel  was  nearly  or  (\iuu-  coni.'in|Mimry 
with  him  ;  and  lived,  probably,  under  r//mh.  He 
must,  however,  be  j)laced  so'innwhai  curly  in  the 
reign  of  Uzziah,  and  rather  bef.n-  .Arncts;  iMM-uuHe  in 
the  latter  prophet  the  Syrians  already  Hppi-nr  aa  ene- 
mies of  Judah.  This  opinion  is  held  bv  Vitrin^ra, 
Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller,  and  others.  Credncr  ( IK'M) 
places  the  date  of  the  proplircy  still  earlier.  Ber- 
tholdt  sup})oses  the  prophet  to  have  live«i  under 
Hezekiah  ;  but  to  this  is  oi)posed  the  fact  that  the 
Assyrians  are  no  where  alluded  to,  who  at  that  time 
were  so  powerfiil  and  so  much  dreaded.  Still  U-m 
probable  is  the  supposition  of  those  who  place  the 
prophet  under  Manasseh  ;  since  the  latter  wnn  nn 
idolater,  and  had  abrogated  the  worship  of  Jeh<»vah. 

The  whole  book  is  made  up  of  one  oracle.  The 
occasion  of  the  pro|)hecy  was  tlie  deva^tiition  caujwd 
by  swarms  of  locusts,  one  of  the  most  terrible  <»f  all 
the  plagues  of  the  East.  (See  Locusts.)  Such  a 
plague,  accompanied  with  drought,  the  prophet  viv- 
idly descril)es  in  c.  i,  and  subjoins  warning*  anj 
admonitions.  He  represents  this  calamity  as  a  piin- 
ishnient  sent  from  God  ;  the  locusts  are  a  host  which 
Gc*  has  sent,  ii.  11.  He  admonishes  to  fasting  and 
{)enitence  ;  and  promises  them  the  removal  of  the 
calamity  and  renewed  fertility,  ii.  21,  seq.  While 
describing  this  returning  plenty  and  j)n)8perity,  the 
prophet  casts  his  view  forward  on  a  future  still  more 
remote,  and  j)redicts  the  outpourings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  signs,  and  wonders,  and  spiritual  proe- 
perity  of  the  Messiah's  reign,  ii.  28,  svq.  This  pas- 
sage is  quoted  by  the  apostl*'  Peter,  in  Acit*  ii.  16, 
seq.  Returning  to  the  immediate  circumstances  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  prophet  in  c.  iii.  pro- 
claims the  vengeance  which  .lehovah  will  take  u\Hm 
its  enemies, — those  who  have  hitherto  trampled  the 
nation  under  foot;  he  will  brim:  them  together  into 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  or  judgment,  (iii.  2,  14.)  and 
there  sit  in  judgment  upon  them  and  punish  them 
with  destruction. 

Many  commentators,  as  .lerome,  G^()tiu^  I^Ttholdl, 
&c.  have  preferred  to  understand  the  description  of 
the  swarms  of  locusts  in  c.  i.  as  an  alltponj,  and  nu|>- 
pose  it  is  intended  as  a  figurative  representaiinti  «»f 
the  march  of  a  hostile  army,  e.g.  that  of  S«'niincha- 
rib.  (Compare  Amos  vii.  1,  secj.)  In  ihi-  >m'.\  the 
antithesis  between  the  commencement  and  the  end 
of  the  book  would  become  very  striking  ;  but  there 
are  no  clear  traces  of  any  allegory  or  any  metaphori- 
cal sense  whatever,  and  nuch  an  interpretation  muM 
ever  remain  arbitrarv,  forced,  and  imimturnl. 

The  stvie  and  manner  of  tlie  book  are  ♦•xcellenL 
The  language  is  pure,  elegant,  and  flowing.  In  ilMjil, 
the  book  belongs  among  the  most  splendid  exhitM- 
tions  of  Hebrew  f)oetry.  . 

The  best  commentaries  are  by  Poocke  in  hia 
Works,  vol.  i ;  Rosenmiiller,  18*^7  ;  Juf«ii,  l/l»*^;  <  "^ 

ner,  18.31.     •R.  .  »  .     u    k  .w 

JOHANAN,  high-priest,  s..n  of  Azariah  tb*»  bifft- 
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priest,  and  father  of  another  Azariah,  1  Chron.  vi.  9, 
To.  Some  beheve  him  to  be  Jehoiada,  the  father  of 
Zechariah,  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  king  of  Judah,  2 
Chron.  xxiv.  11,  &c. 

I.  JOUiV,  fat»ierof  Mattathias,  the  celebrated  Mac- 
cabee,  I  Mac.  ii.  1. 

II.  JOHN,  a  son  of  Mattathias,  and  brother  of  Ju- 
das, Jonatlian,  and  Simon  Maccabaeus.  He  was 
treacherously  killed  by  the  sons  of  Jambri,  as  he  was 
contlucting  the  baggage  belonging  to  his  brethren 
the  Maccabees  to  the  Nebathites,  their  allies,  1  Mac. 

ix.  3(). 

III.  JOHN  HIRCANUS,  son  of  Simon  Macca- 
bicus,  was  by  his  father  made  governor  of  the  sea- 
cojist  of  Judea,  where  he  defeated  Cendebeus,  general 
of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  then  besieging  Tryphon  in 
Dora.  He  escaped  from  the  intended  slaughter  of 
the  Maccabce  family  by  his  brother-in-law  Ptolemy, 
in  which  his  father  Simon  fell  ;  after  whose  death, 
John  was  acknowledged  prince  and  high-priest  of 
his  nation.  He  was  attacked  in  Jerusalem  by  Antio- 
chus ;  but  defended  the  city  vigorously,  and  took  occa- 
sion of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  to  negotiate  a  peace; 
wITm^Ii  he  effected,  paying  the  king  a  great  sum  of 
money  ('^00  talents) ;  which,  some  say,  he  obtained 
from  David's  sepulchre.  John  accompanied  Antio- 
chus in  his  war  against  the  Parthians  ;  which,  how- 
ever favorable  at  hrst,  at  length  issued  in  the  defeat  of 
the  king ;  and  Jolui  seized  the  opportunity  to  render 
himself  independent  of  the  kings  of  Syria.  In  the 
following  year,  he  conquered  the  Idumeans,  and 
compelhnl  them  to  receive  circumcision  after  the 
Jewish  manner,  with  other  Jewish  rites.  He  sent 
ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  renew  the  alliance  with  that 
peoi)le  ;  and,  some  years  afterwards,  besieged  Sama- 
ria, which  was  taken  by  his  sons  Antigonus  and  Ar- 
istobulus,  after  a  year's  resistance.  John  ordered  the 
city  to  be  demolished,  in  which  state  it  continued  to 
the  time  of  Gabinius.  He  was  now  master  of  all  Ju- 
dea, Samaria,  Galilee,  and  many  frontier  towns  ;  so 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  his 
time.  At  home,  however,  he  was  troubled  by  the 
Pharisees,  who  envied  his  exaltation,  and  at  length 
lh(;ir  mutual  ill-will  broke  out  into  open  enmity. 
John  forbade  the  observance  of  such  ceremonies  as 
were  founded  on  tradition  only;  and  he  enforced  his 
orders  by  penalties  on  the  contumacious.  He  is  said 
to  have  built  the  castle  of  Baris,  on  the  mount  of  the 
temple,  which  became  the  palace  of  the  Asmonean 
princes  ;  and  where  the  pontifical  vestments  were 
kepi.  After  having  been  high-priest  twenty-nine 
years,  John  died,  ante  A.  D.  107.  Josephus  says  he 
wa*  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  Antiq.  lib. 
xiii.  17,  18 ;  xviii.  6.  2  Mac.  iii.  11.  et  al. 

IV.  JOHN  THE  Baptist,  the  forerunner  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  son  of  Zacharias  and  Elisa- 
beth, was  born  A.  M.  4000,  about  six  months  before 
Jesus  Christ.  His  birth,  name,  and  office  were  fore- 
tol<l  to  his  father  Zacharias,  when  he  was  perform- 
hig  his  functions  as  a  priest  in  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Luke  i.  10,  11,  &.c.  (See  Annunciation.)  On 
tlie  eighth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  when  the 
time  for  circumcising  him  was  come,  they  called  him 
by  his  father's  name,  Zacharias  ;  but  his  mother  told 
itntin  his  name  should  be  John,  which  his  father  con- 
firmed. The  child  grew,  and  was  strengthened  in 
■pirii,  and  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  till  the  day  of  his 
manifestation  to  Israel,  ver.  .59 — 81. 

Chrysostom  and  Jerome  believe  that  John  was 
brought  up  from  his  infancy  in  the  wilderness,  where 
be  abode  without  eating  or  drinking,  as  Jesus  says. 


Matt.  xi.  18,  (that  is,  eating  and  drinking  little,  and 
things  of  a  plain  kind,)  and  being  clothed  only  witk 
camel's  hair,  and  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loina, 
Matt.  iii.  4.  (See  Camel's  Hair.)  When  he  had  ar- 
rived at  thirty  years  of  age,  God  manifested  him  to 
the  world,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  A.  D.  28; 
and  he  began  his  ministry,  by  publishing  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Messiah,  in  the  country  along  and  be 
yond  Jordan,  preaching  repentance.  He  induced 
many  persons  to  confess  their  sins  ;  whom  he  baptized 
in  the  river  Jordan,  exhorting  them  to  believe  in  him 
who  was  coming  after  him  ;  and  who  would  baptize 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  From  this  bap- 
tism, John  derived  the  surname  of  Baptist,  or  Bapti- 
zer.  Many  persons  became  his  disciples,  exercising 
themselves  in  acts  of  repentance,  and  urging  it  on 
others.  When  Jesus  j)resented  himself  to  receive 
baptism  from  him,  John  excused  himself,  saying,  "  I 
need  rather  being  baptized  by  thee  ;"  but  Jesus  de- 
claring that  it  became  them  to  fulfil  all  righteousness, 
John  complied.  This  was  A.  D.  30.  The  next  day 
John  publicly  announced  Jesus,  as  the  Lamb  of  God, 
that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  John  i.  19 — 29. 

Herod  Antipas  having  married  his  brother  Philip's 
wife,  John,  with  his  usual  boldness,  reproved  him  to 
his  face.  Herod,  incensed,  ordered  him  into  custody, 
in  the  castle  of  Machserus,  where  he  remained  a  long 
time,  Herod  fearing  to  do  him  further  harm,  know- 
ing that  he  was  much  beloved  by  the  people.  He- 
rodias,  however,  sought  an  opportunity  of  putting 
him  to  death,  which  she  accomphshed  (Matt.  xiv. 
1 — 12.)  about  the  end  of  A.  D.  31,  or  early  in  A.  D. 
32.  The  Gospels  do  not  say  where  John  was  buried ; 
but  in  the  time  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  his  tomb  was 
shown  at  Samaria,  where  the  inhabitants  opened  it, 
and  burnt  part  of  his  bones  ;  the  rest  were  saved  by 
some  Christians,  who  carried  them  to  an  abbot  of  Je- 
rusalem, named  Phihp.  (Eccl.  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.  Chronic 
Alex.  p.  686.) 

V.  JOHN  THE  Evangelist,  son  of  Zebedee,  was 
a  native  of  Bethsaida  in  Galilee,  and  by  trade  a  fish- 
erman. Our  Saviour  called  him  and  his  brother 
James,  Boanerges,  sons  of  thunder.  It  is  believed 
that  John  was  the  youngest  of  the  apostles.  Our  Sa 
viour  had  a  particular  friendship  for  him,  and  he  de 
scribes  himself  by  the  phrase  of  "  that  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved."  He  was  present  at  the  transfiguration, 
and  at  the  last  supper,  when  he  lay  on  his  mastei's 
bosom,  who  discovered  to  him  who  should  betray 
him,  John  xiii.  2.5;  xxi.  20.  Jesus  also  chose  Jan  es 
and  John,  with  Peter,  as  witnesses  of  his  agony  in 
the  olive-garden.  After  the  soldiens  had  seized  his 
master,  it  is  believed  that  John  was  the  disciple  who 
followed  him  to  Caiaphas's  house,  where  he  went  \i\ 
and  afterwards  introduced  Peter.  He  attended  our 
Saviour  to  the  cross ;  and  Jesus  observing  him,  said 
to  his  mother,  "  Woman,  behold  thy  son  ;"  and  then 
to  his  disciple,  "  Behold  thy  mother,"  xix.  26,  27. 
After  the  resurrection,  and  while  several  of  tjie  disci- 
ples were  fishing  on  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  Jesus  appear- 
ed on  the  shore,  where  John  first  discovered  him, 
and  told  Peter.  They  came  on  shore,  dined  with 
their  risen  Lord,  and  after  dinner,  as  John  was  follow- 
ing him,  Peter  asked  Jesus,  what  was  to  become  of 
John.  Jesus  answered,  "  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I 
come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  " — a  remark  which  in- 
duced the  disciples  to  believe,  that  Jesus  had  said  he 
should  not  die.  John  himself,  however,  confutes  this 
opinion.  The  period  referred  to  was,  no  doubt,  the 
punishment  of  Jerusalem,  which  this  evangelist  lived 
to  see  ;  not  the  general  judgment,  which  Is  yet  distant 
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Within  h  few  days  after  the  apostles  had  received 
^e  Ho!y  Ghost,  Peter  and  John  went  up  to  the  tem- 
)le,  and  near  it  cured  a  man  lame  from  his  hirth 
Kcta  iii.  1 — 10.  This  miracle  occasioned  their  im- 
>risonment,  but  the  n(;xt  day  tliey  wore  liberated 
lud  rorhi<l(ien  to  si)eak  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Clirist. 
rhey  contimied  preacliing,  however,  and  were  again 
wiprisoned  several  times. 

Peter  and  John  were  sent  to  Samaria,  to  confer  the 
rtoly  Ghost  on  those  whom  Pliilip  tlie  deacon  had 
Daptized,  Acts  viii.  5 — 14.  John  was  of  the  council 
if  Jerusalem,  and  was  evidently  one  of  the  pillars  of 
ne  church.  It  is  believed  that  he  preached  to  the 
Parthians,  and  the  Indians  maintain,  that  he  published 
he  gosj)el  in  that  country.  There  is  no  doubt  of  his 
ireaching  in  Asia,  and  of  his  remaining  some  time  at 
Ephesus,  and  near  it,  though  we  do  not  know  the 
exact  time.  It  could  scarcely  be  before  A.  D.  66. 
Jerome  says,  he  founded  and  governed  the  churches 
of  Asia. 

The  emperor  Domitian  persecuted  the  church  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign  ;  (A.  D.  95.)  and  John, 
it  is  said,  was  earned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  plunged 
into  boiling  oil,  without  being  hurt,  and  afterwards 
exiled  to  the  isle  of  Patmos,  in  the  iEgean  sea,  where 
he  wrote  his  Revelations.  (See  Apocalypse.)  Domi- 
tian being  killed  in  A.  D.  96,  his  successor,  Nerva,  re- 
called all  who  had  been  banished  ;  and  John  returned 
to  Ephesus,  A.  D.  97,  being  about  ninety  years  of 
age.  The  bishops  and  Christians  of  Asia  pressing 
him  to  write  what  he  had  heard  from  our  Saviour,  he 
(•omj)lied,  and  wrote  his  Gospel,  after  a  public  fast 
and  prayers.  His  principal  view  in  this  naiTation 
was,  to  relate  such  things  as  might  confirm  the  divin- 
ity of  the  Son,  in  opposition  to  heretics  of  that  time. 
See  Gospel. 

John  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  so  that  he  could 
scarcely  go  to  the  assembly  of  the  church,  without 
being  carried  by  his  disciples.  Being  now  unable  to 
make  long  discourses,  his  custom  was  to  say,  in  all  as- 
semblies, to  the  people,  "My  dear  children,  love  one 
another."  At  length  they  grew  weary  of  this  con- 
cise exhortation;  and  when  he  was  informed  of  this, 
his  answer  was,  "  This  is  what  the  Lord  commands 
you  ;  and  this,  if  you  do  it,  is  sufficient."  He  died  at 
Ephesus,  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan,  the  100th  of 
Jesus  Christ,  being  then,  according  to  Epiphanius, 
ninety-four  ;  though  some  say  he  was  98  or  99; 
others  104,  106,  or  120.  He  was  buried  near  that 
city ;  and  several  of  the  fathers  mention  his  sepul- 
chre as  being  there. 

We  have  three  Epistles  by  John.  The  first  is  a 
kind  of  tract,  designed  to  refute  certain  erroneous 
doctrines,  which  had  been  propounded  in  the  church, 
similar  to,  if  not  the  same  with,  those  of  the  Cerinthi- 
ans  and  the  Gnostics.  The  second  is  addressed  to  a 
lady  of  rank,  named  Electa ;  or,  as  others  think,  to  a 
Christian  church.  The  third  letter  is  directed  to 
Gains,  whom  John  praises  for  hospitality  to  the  faith- 
ful, and  exhorts  to  continue  his  pious  practice.  It 
should  be  remarked,  that  the  intention  of  these  two 
enistles  is  directly  contrary  one  to  the  other.  In  that 
to  tilecta,  the  apostle  cautions  her  against  receiving 
and  patronizing  travelling  teachers  who  held  not  the 
truth  correctly ;  whereas  in  that  to  Gaius,  the  aposde 
greatly  commends  him  for  receiving  travelling  teach- 
ers, generolly  ;  censures  Diotrephes  for  rejecting 
some;  and  praises  Demetrius  for  his  candor.  It 
should  seem,  therefore,  that  these  epistles  are  mis- 
placed. If  Gains  be  Paul's  host,  the  epistle  to  him 
may  be  placed  the  earliest  in  point  of  time  ;  and  to 
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ions,  which  had  not  yet  infertrd  the  churrh:  buL  in 

later  days,  not  a  few  discordant  svniptoruH  w.-r*-  protK 

agated,   and  consequently  Chrifl'tian  hoHpimlity  was 

exposed    to  nnpoBition.     It  seems  likely,  jils,,,  ,hat 
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chddrenof  Electa,  whom   he  found   walking  in  (he 
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probably  lived  at  Ephesus,  near,  or  possibly  with   the 
apostle. 

Several  apocryphal  writings  are  attributed  to  John  ; 
as,  a  book  of  his  supposed  travtls,  anoih.-r  f.fhi.Macts 
used  by  the  Encratites,  Manirhers,  and  PrifM-illJan- 
ists;  a  book  concerning  the  death  and  a8suiii|.ti<>n  of 
the  Virgin,  &c.  John  is  generally  surnamrd  '^ihe 
Divine,"  from  the  sublimity  of  his'  kimwl.dgr,  par- 
ticularly in  the  beginning  of  his  Gospel.  He  j;,  palm- 
ed with  a  cup  and  aserj)ent  issuing  ont  of  it,  in  allu- 
sion to  a  story  of  poison  given  to  him  by  Home  In  re- 
tics  in  a  glass,  the  venom  of  which  he  dispelled  under 
the  form  of  a  serjKint,  by  making  a  sign  of  the  crom 
over  it. 

VI.  JOHN  MARK,  cousin  to  BarnabaH,  and  his 
disci{)le,  was  the  son  of  a  Christian  woman  named 
Mary,  who  had  a  house  in  Jerusjilem,  where  the  dis- 
ciples and  apostles  met.  Here  they  were  at  [»ray«'rB 
in  the  night,  when  Peter,  who  wjis  delivered  out  i.f 
prison  by  an  angel,  knocked  at  the  door,  (Aels  xii.  !.'>.) 
and  in  the  same  house  the  celebrated  church  of  Sinn 
is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  established.  John  at- 
tached himself  to  Paul  and  IJarnabas,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed to  Antioch,  and  thence  to  Perga  and  Panipliy- 
lia,  where  he  left  them,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
Acts  XV.  38.  A.  D.  45. 

Six  jemra  afterwards,  he  accompanied  Bamalwis  to 
the  isle  of  Cyprus;  and,  in  A.  I),  tsij  we  find  him  at 
Rome,  performing  signal  services  for  Paul  during  his 
imprisonment.  The  apostle  speaks  advaniageou.Hly 
of  him,  in  Col.  iv.  10,  and  again  in  his  epistle  to  Phi- 
lemon, (ver.  24.)  written  A.  I).  t)2.  Two  years  nfitr- 
wards  he  was  in  Asia,  with  Timothy,  whom  Paul  de- 
sires to  bring  him  with  him  to  Rome;  aiidnig,  that 
he  was  useful  to  him  for  the  ministry  of  the  g<»«i»el, 
2  Tim.  iv.  11.  It  is  thought  thai  John  Mark  ilied  ai 
Ephesus ;  but  the  year  of  his  death,  and  the  manner 
of  if,  are  unknown. 

Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  John  Mark  is  a  dilTemnt 
person  from  Mark  the  evangelist;  but  tlu'V  are  con- 
sidered to  have  been  die  same  |)en*on  by  Jones,  I.ight- 
foot,  Wetstein,  I^rdner,  Michaelis,  nrul  Taylor.  To 
strengthen  this  opinion,  Mr.  Taylor  remarks  iliat  it 
should  be  observed,  that  throughout  the  .\ci.s  he  is 
spoken  of  as  "  John,  whose  surname  yviv*  Mark  ;"  thai 
is,  Luke,  writing  in  Itaj^,  Lntinizes  ;  it  being  rustom- 
ary  for  Jews,  when  in  f(>reign  countries,  to  us«Miames 
more  familiar  to  ihost*  countri»'S  th.in  their  Hebrew 
appellations  ;  and  if  Mark,  as  is  beyond  a  doubt,  ar- 
comi)anied  Peter  to  Rome,  he  would  l>e  kno\Nn  there 
bv  his  surname  only. 

'  JOIADA,  or  JuPAS,  high-priest  of  the  Jewm,  suc- 
ceeded Eliashib,  or  Joaslub,  who  live<l  under  Neh»- 
miah,  about  ante  A.  D.  454,  Neh.  xiii.  28. 

JOKMEAM,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  afterwards  ^ren 
to  the  Levites  of  Kohath's  family,  I  Chron.  vi.  68. 

JOKNEAM,  a  city  of  Zebulun,  given  to  the  L« 
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w\teB  of  Merari'B  family  ;  (Josh,  xxi.34  ;  xix.  11.)  sur- 
naiiied  Jokiieaiii,  of  Carniel,  (Josh.  xii.  22.)  because 
mdjaceDt  to  that  mountain. 

JOKSHAN,  second  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah, 
'Gen.  XXV.  2.)  is  thought  to  have  peopled  part  of 
Arabia,  and  to  be  the  person  vv^hom  the  Arabians  call 
Cahtan,aiid  acknowledge  as  the  head  of  their  nation. 
lie  dwelt  in  part  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  part  of  Arabia 
Deserta.  This  Moses  expressly  mentions,  Gen.  xxv.  6. 
Jokshun's  sons  were  Sheba  and  Dedan,  who  dwelt  in 
the  same  country,  ver.  3. 

JOKTAN,  the  eldest  son  of  Kber,  who  had  for  his 
portion  all  the  land  which  lies  "from  Mesha,  as  thou 
goest  unto  S<'ph}ir,  a  niomitof  the  East,"  or  Kedem, 
Gen.  X.  25.  JMesha,  Calmel  takes  to  be  the  place 
wht;re  l\Iji>»ia8  was  situated,  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
Sepliar  the;  country  of  the  Sej)harvaim,  or  Sephar- 
enians,  or  Sapiores,  or  Serapares ;  for  these  all  de- 
note the  same ;  that  is,  a  people  which,  according 
to  Herodotus,  were  [)Ia<-ed  between  the  Colchians 
and  the  Medes.  Now  this  was  in  the  provinces 
which  Moses  couuuonly  describes  by  the  name  of 
Kedem,  or  the  East.  VVe  find  traces  in  this  country 
of  the  names  of  Joktan's  sons,  which  is  a  further 
confirmation  of  this  opinion.  These  sons  were  Al- 
mohad,  Shaleph,  Hazarmaveth,  Jerah,  Iladoram, 
U/al,  Diklaii,  Obal,  Abimeel,  Sheba,  Ophir,  Havilah, 
tnd  Jobab,  Gen.  x.  2(],  &c.  The  Arabians  believe 
Uiat  their  country  was  originally  peopled  by  Joktan, 
the  son  of  Eber,  and  brother  of  Peleg ;  who,  after 
the  division  of  languages,  came  and  dwelt  in  the 
peninsula  of  Asia,  which  might  take  its  name  from 
Jarab  the  son  of  Joktan,  or  from  a  large  plain  in  the 
province  of  Tehema  called  Arabat.  These  ancient 
Arabians  lived  here  without  mingling  with  other 
[>eo[»le,  till  Ishmael,  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar,  and 
his  sons,  settled  here,  who,  mixing  with  them,  were 
called  Mos-arabes,  or  Mostte-arabes,  that  is,  mixed 
Arabians. 

I.  JOKTHEEL,  a  city  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  38. 

II.  JOKTHEEL,  obedience  to  the  Lord^  a  place 
previously  called  Selah,  which  Amaziah,  king  of  Ju- 
dah, took  from  the  Edornites,  and  which  is  suj)posed 
io  have  been  the  city  of  Petra,  the  celebrated  capital 
of  the  Nabathsei,  in  Arabia  Petrrea,  by  the  Syrians 
called  Rekem,  2  Kings  xiv.  7.  There  are  two  places, 
however,  which  dispute  this  honor,  Kerek,  a  town 
two  days'  journey  south  of  Syalt,  the  see  of  a 
Greek  bishop,  who  resides  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  Wady- 
Mousa,  a  city  which  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Hor,  and  where  Burckhardl  and 
more  recent  travellers  describe  the  remains  of  a 
magnificent  and  extensive  city.  The  latter  is  no 
doubt  the  Petra  described  by  Strabo  and  Pliny.  See 
8ela. 

I.  JONADAB,  son  of  Shimeah,  David's  nephew. 
He  was  a  very  subtle  man,  and  the  adviser  of  Amnon 
in  the  violation  of  Tamar,  2  Sam.  xiii.  3. 

II.  JONADAB,  or  Jehonadab,  son  of  Rechab, 
and  head  of  the  Rechabites,  lived  in  the  time  of  Jehu, 
king  of  Israel.  He  is  thought  to  have  added  to  the 
ancient  austerity  of  the  Rechabites,  that  of  abstinence 
from  wine ;  and  to  have  introduced  the  non-cultiva- 
tion of  their  lands,  2  Kings  x.  15,  16.  Jehu  being 
raised  up  to  punish  the  sins  of  Ahab's  house,  came  to 
Samaria,  to  destroy  the  false  prophets  and  priests  of 
Baal,  where  he  met  with  Jonadab,  whom  he  carried 
with  him  to  Samaria,  an<l  before  him  executed  all  that 
remained  of  Ahab's  family,  with  the  ministers  of 
Baal's  temple. 

JONAH,  son  of  Amittai,  and  one  of  the  minor 


prophets,  was  a  Galilean,  of  Gath-hepher,  which  if 
supposed  to  be  Jotapata.  Jonah  was  ordered  first  to 
prophesy  at  Nineveh,  which  he  endeavored  to  aroid 
by  voyaging  to  Tarshish  ;  but,  being  overtaken  by  a 
storm,  he  was  thrown  overboard,  and  miraculously 
preserved,  by  being  swallowed  by  a  large  fish.  This 
fish,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  called  x»;to$,  (Matt.  xiL 
40,  Eng.  tr.  whalt) ;  but  it  more  probably  refers  to 
the  large  shark,  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Canis  carcharius  of  naturalists,  whose  size  and  habits 
correspond  entirely  to  the  representation  given  of 
Jonah's  being  swallowed.  The  fish  afterwards  cast 
him  out  again  upon  the  land.  The  word  of  the  Lord 
a  second  time  directed  him  to  visit  Nineveh.  He 
went  thither,  therefore,  and  walked  through  it  for  a 
whole  day,  crying,  "  In  forty  days  Nineveh  shall  be 
destroyed."  The  Ninevites  believed  his  word,  and 
appointed  a  public  fast,  from  the  meanest  of  the 
people  to  the  greatest ;  the  king  himself  putting  on 
sackcloth,  and  sitting  in  ashes.  Grod,  being  moved 
with  their  repentance,  did  not  execute  at  that  time 
the  sentence  pronounced  against  them. 

Jonah,  from  a  notion,  probably,  that  his  divine  mis- 
sion would  be  disputed,  was  afflicted  at  this  result, 
and  complained  to  God  tliat  he  had  always  ques- 
tioned, whether,  as  being  a  God  of  mercy,  he  would 
not  yield  to  their  prayers ;  after  which  he  retired  out 
of  the  city,  and  made  a  shelter  for  himself,  waiting  the 
event.  The  Lord  caused  a  plant  to  grow  over  his 
booth,  (see  Gourd,)  but  a  worm  bit  its  root,  and  it 
withered.  Jonah,  being  now  exposed  to  the  burning 
heat  of  the  sun,  became  faint,  and  desired  that  God 
would  take  him  out  of  the  Avorld.  The  Lord  said 
unto  him,  "Hast  thou  reason  to  be  thus  concerned 
at  the  death  of  a  plant,  which  cost  thee  nothing,  which 
rises  one  night,  and  dies  the  next ;  yet  wouldest  thou 
not  have  me  pardon  such  a  city  as  Nineveh,  in  which 
are  120,000  persons  not  able  to  distinguish  their  right 
hand  from  their  left  ?"  that  is,  children  not  arrived 
at  the  use  of  reason  ;  nor  having  offended  God  by 
actual  sin.  As  children  make,  generally,  about  one 
fifth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  it  is  |)resumed 
that  Nineveh  contained  above  600,000  persons. 

We  know  not  at  what  time  Jonah  foretold  how 
Jeroboam  II.  king  of  Israel,  should  restore  the  king 
dom  of  Samaria,  from  the  entrance  of  Hamath  to  the 
Dead  sea,  (2  Kings  xiv.  25.)  whether  before  or  after 
his  journey  to  Nineveh.  Our  Saviour  mentions  him, 
(Matt.  xii.  41 ;  Luke  xii.  32.)  and  says  that  the  Nine- 
vites should  rise  in  judgment  against  the  Jews,  and 
condemn  them,  because  they  rej)ented  at  the  |)reach- 
ing  of  Jonah.  When  the  Pharisees  required  a  sign 
from  him,  his  answer  referred  them  to  that  of  the 
prophet  Jonah  ;  that  is,  his  resurrection. 

I.  JONATHAN,  a  Levite,  son  of  Gershom,  and 
grandson  of  Moses,  dwelt  some  time  at  Laish,  with 
Micah,  (Judg.  xvii.  10.)  ministering  tis  a  Levite,  with 
an  ephod,  and  images,  which  Micah  had  made,  and 
placed  in  his  house.  Some  years  afterwards,  six 
hundred  men,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  seeking  a  new 
settlement  in  the  territories  of  the  Sidonians,  engag<'d 
Jonathan  to  accompany  them.  He  settled  at  Dan, 
where  that  tribe  placed  the  images  they  had  taken 
out  of  Micah's  house,  and  appointed  Jonathan  to  be 
their  [)riest,  and  his  son  to  succeed  him,  Judg.  xviii, 
30.  Their  idols  remained  at  Dan  while  the  ark  of 
the  Lord  was  at  Shiloh,  and  till  the  captivity  of  Dan ; 
that  is,  as  Calmet  thinks,  till  the  last  year  of  Eli,  tlw 
high-priest,  when  the  ark  was  taken  by  the  Philis- 
tines, ante  A.  D.  11 16.  But  the  captivity  of  Dan  may 
denote   either   the  oppression  of  this  tribe  by  th« 
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Fhil'iBtintJs,  after  the  ark  was  taken,  or  the  more 
ceiiiarkable  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  were 
carried  away  beyond  the  Euphrates  by  the  Assyrian 
kings. 

II.  JONATHAN,  son  of  Saul,  and  the  faithful 
friend  of  David,  was  a  prince  of  great  valor  and 
piety.  During  the  war  between  Saul  and  the  Philis- 
tines, Jonathan,  intent  upon  following  up  the  victory, 
with  his  armor-bearer,  attacked  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  and  threw  them  into  such  disorder,  that  they 
killed  one  another.  Saul  pursued  the  enemy,  and 
pronounced  a  curse  on  the  man  who  should  hinder 
the  pursuit  by  tJiking  of  food.  Jonathan,  who  was 
absent  when  this  anathema  was  uttered,  ate  of  some 
honey  which  he  found  in  the  wood,  and  was  only 
Bave(l  from  death  by  the  firmness  of  the  people,  1 
Sam.  xiv. 

War  breaking  out  between  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Philistines,  Saul  and  Jonathan  encamped  on  mount 
Gilboa  with  the  army  of  Israel ;  but  their  camp  was 
forced,  tlieir  troops  routed,  and  themselves  slain,  ch. 
xxxi.  ante  A.  D,  1055.  The  news  being  brought  to 
David,  he  mourned  for  a  year,  and  composed  a  fune- 
ral song  to  their  honor,  thus  evincing  his  tenderness 
loward  his  friend  Jonathan,  2  Sam.  i.  He  left  a  son 
named  Mephibosheth,  on  whom  David  conferred 
»rarious  favors. 

III.  JONATHAN,  son  of  Abiathar,  the  high- 
priest,  who  gave  notice  to  Adonijah  and  his  party, 
near  the  fountain  of  Rogel,  that  David  had  declared 
Solomon  his  successor,  1  Kings  i.  42,  43. 

IV.  JONATHAN,  or  Johanan,  or  John,  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews,  son  of  Jelioiada,  and  father  of 
Jeddoa,  or  Jaddus,  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Alexfm- 
der  the  Great,  Neh.  xii.  11.  He  lived  under  Ezra 
and  Nehetniah.  He  died,  after  having  exercised  the 
high-priesthood  thirty-two  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Jeddoa,  his  son. 

V.  JONATHAN,  a  scribe,  and  keeper  of  the  pris- 
ons in  Jerusalem  under  Zedekiah,  Jer.  xxxvii.  15,  20. 
He  was  very  severe  to  the  pro})het  Jeremiah,  who 
therefore  earnestly  desired  Zedekiah  that  he  might 
not  bt  sent  back  into  that  dungeon,  where  his  life 
was  in  danger. 

VI.  JONATHAN  BEN  UZZIEL,  see  Targum. 

VII.  JONATHAN,  surnamed  Apphus,  son  of 
Mattathias,  and  brother  of  Judas  Maccabseus,  was, 
after  the  death  of  Judas,  appointed  general  of  the 
troops  of  Israel,  and,  after  a  number  of  feats  of  valor, 
was  basely  killed  by  Try[)hon,  ante  A.  D.  144,1  Mac. 
ii.  &c.  There  are  several  other  {)erson8  of  this  name 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  they  have  no  important 
relation  to  such  events  as  we  are  required  to  notice. 

JOPPA,  Japho,  or  Jaffa,  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient se.'iports  in  the  world ;  its  traditional  history 
stretching  far  back  into  the  twilight  of  time.  Pliny 
assigns  it  a  date  anterior  to  the  deluge.  It  was  a 
border  town  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  is  situated  in  a 
fine  plain,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
thirty  miles  south  of  Cffisarea,  and  forty-five  north- 
west of  J  enisalem.  It  owes  all  the  circumstances  of 
its  celebrity,  as  the  princifml  |)ort  of  Judea,  to  its 
situation  with  regard  to  Jerusalem. — As  a  station  for 
vessels,  its  harbor  is  one  of  the  worst  on  the  coast. 
Josephus  speaks  of  it  as  "not  fit  for  a  haven,  on 
account  of  the  impetuous  south  winds  which  beat 
upon  it ;  which,  rolling  the  sands  that  come  from  the 
sea  against  the  shores,  do  not  admit  of  ships  lying  in 
their  station :  but  the  merchants  are  generally  there 
forced  to  ride  at  their  anchors  on  the  sea  itself" 
D'Arvieux   however,  is  of  opinion  that  this  port  was 


anciently  much  superior  to  what  it  is  at  prr»cnL  H« 
observed,  in  the  sea,  soutli  of  the  fK.rt,  ihr  vf«u£ai 
of  a  wall,  which  extended  to  a  chain  of  rock»  at  •om* 
distance  from  the  shore,  !)y  which  the  jK>n  «^u 
formed,  and  protected  against  the  viol,  nr,-  <,f  ilj© 
south-west  winds.  "This  |)ort,"  he  renlark^  -  waj, 
no  doubt,  sufficiently  good  before  it  wixn  fill.-d  up, 
although  its  entrance  was  exiHised  to  winda  from  the 
north.'  As  it  was  used  by  Solomon  for  receiving 
his  timber  from  Tyre,  and  by  the  succeeding  kingi 
of  Judah,a8  their  portof  conununicatictn  with  forngn 
nations,  they  would  un(pie8tionably  bestow  upon  it  all 
the  advantages  within  their  power. 

The  present  town  of  Jafla  is  seated  on  a  promon- 
tory, jutting  out  into  the  sea,  rising  to  the  height  of 
about  150  feet  alK)ve  its  level,  and  ofliTing,  on  all 
sides,  picturesque  and  varir'd  prosperiM.  Towards 
the  west  is  extended  the  open  wa  ;  towards  the  wnith 
spread  fertile  plains,  reaching  as  far  as  Gaza  ;  towards 
the  north,  as  far  as  Carmel,  the  flowery  inru«lM  of 
Sharon  present  themselves ;  and  to  tlir  ♦Jixt,  tin-  lii.ln 
of  Ephraim  and  Judah  raise  thr-ir  towrring  ImjuIh. 
The  town  is  walled  round  on  the  south  and  ca»i, 
towards  the  land,  and  partiallv  so  on  the  north  and 
west,  towards  the  sea.  Mr.  Buckingham  (lefM-riU-a 
the  aj)proach  to  Jafla  as  (piite  destitute  of  inim'st. 
The  town,  seated  on  a  promontory,  and  facing  <lii»-fly 
to  the  northward,  looks  like  a  heajt  of  buildings, 
crowded  as  closely  as  possible  into  a  given  space ; 
and,  from  the  steepness  of  its  site,  they  a|)peur  in 
some  places  to  stand  one  on  the  other.  Tlir  uitfrior 
of  the  town  corresponds  with  its  otiiward  mirn,  and 
has  all  the  ap])earance  of  a  poor  village.  The  Hireruj 
are  very  narrow,  uneven,  and  dirty ;  and  are  rather 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  alleys.  The  inhabitants 
are  estimated  at  between  four  and  fivj*  tliou!<and,  of 
whom  the  greater  part  are  Turks  and  Arabs;  the 
Christians  are  stated  to  be  about  six  Inindrt'd,  con- 
sisting of  Roman  Catholics,  Greeks,  Maronites,  and 
Armenians.  The  Latins,  Greeks,  and  Aniu'nians 
have  each  a  small  convent  for  the  reception  of  pii 
grims. 

The  high  antiquity  attributed  to  the  to>\ii  ol 
Joppa,  as  well  as  the  remarkable  circumstances  con 
nected  with  its  history,  excites  a  laudable  curiosit) 
regarding  it.  We  have  already  stated  that  Plin} 
assigns  its  foundation  to  a  period  anterior  to  the 
flood  ;  and  a  tradition  is  j)reserve(l,  that  lirre  Noah 
lived  and  built  his  ark.— Some  authors  a.scrilw  its 
origin  to  Japhcth,  son  of  Noah,  and  tlimcr  derive  iu 
name.  However  fabulous  stich  accounts  may  l>e 
justly  deemed,  they  afl^ord  proofs  of  tlir  gnat  an- 
ti(piity  of  the  place,  having  been  recorded  by  histo- 
rians, for  so  many  ages,  lus  the  only  tniditions  rxtant 
concerning  its  origin.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  and  of 
Jerome  the  inhal)itant.M  pretended  to  exhibit  the 
marks  of  the  chains  with  which  Andromeda  was 
fastened  to  a  rock.  The  skeleton  of  the  huge  ^sea- 
monster,  to  which  she  was  exjmsi'd,  is  m'u\  by  IMmy 
to  have  been  brought  to  Rome  by  Scaurus.and  tin-re 
careftdly  pn^served.  Pauwmias,  too,  inniHt.M  that  near 
Joppa  was  to  be  seen  a  fountain,  where  Perfeiii 
washed  ofl*  the  blood  with  which  he  had  been  e<.v^ 
ered  from  the  wounds  received  in  his  comUt  with 
the  monster;  and  adds  that,  from  this  circum»tnnc«, 
the  water  ever  afterwards  remained  of  a  red  color. 
This  fable  has  been  ingeniously  explained,  by  hu|>- 
posinc  that  this  daugliter  of  the  Ktlii<.pmn  kin^  wa* 
courted  by  the  captain  of  a  ship,  who  atternplrd  to 
carry  her  oft;  but  was  prevente.l  bv  the  inlen">sm«'n 
of  another  more  faithful  lover 
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dwobedient  prophet  embarked,  to  flee  to  Tarsus  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  ;  (Jonah  i.  3.)  and  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  the  profane  account  of  the  sea- 
monster  may  have  some  connection  with  the  sacred 
one  of  the  large  fish  that  swallowed  up  the  prophet. 
Dr.  K.  I).  Clarke  has  concluded,  from  the  ribs  of 
forty  feet  in  length,  and  the  other  anatomical  pro- 
portions given  of  the  sea-monster  to  which  Androm- 
eda was  exposed,  that  it  was  really  a  whale.  These 
conjectures,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  that  fish  having 
been,  from  the  earliest  times,  an  object  of  worship  at 
Joppa,  though  it  by  no  means  proves  the  foundation 
of  this  city  before  the  deluge,  as  has  been  assumed, 
gives  the  api»earance  of  some  affinity  between  the 
accounts  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  regarding  it. 

In  the  wars  of  the  IMaccabees,  when  Juv'ea  was  a 
scene  of  gn^at  contention,  a  deed  of  treachery  is  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the  men  of  Joppa,  in  destroying  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty.  This  was  so  completely  in 
the  spirit  of  the  early  wars  that  deluged  this  country 
with  blood,  as  almost  to  justify  the  exemplary  ven- 
geance which  was  taken  on  their  town  for  such  an 
act.  It  was  burnt  and  exposed  to  pillage  by  Judas 
Maccabieus,  who  called  on  God,  the  righteous  judge, 
10  avenge  him  on  the  murderers  of  his  brethren, 
2  Mac.  xii.  3 — 7.  About  this  time,  Joppa  appears  as 
sustaining  a  siege,  and  at  length  falling  before  the 
arms  of  Jonathan,  the  high-priest,  who  had  invested 
it.  It  was  soon  aflervvanls  entered  a  second  time  by 
an  oflicer  of  Simon,  the  brother  of  Jonathan,  who  had 
been  entrapped  at  Ptolemais.  He  liad  been  elected,  by 
acclamation,  to  become  the  captain  and  leader  of  the 
Jews,  instead  of  Jonathan,  and  had  sent  down  a  force 
from  Jerusalem,  to  cast  out  those  who  were  in  Joppa, 
md  to  remain  therein,  1  Mac.  x.74.  It  is  afterwards 
;numerated  among  the  cities  desired  to  be  restored 
•o  the  Jews,  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  after 
having  been  taken  from  them  by  Antiochus,  as  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  sent  by  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Jews,  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome.  It  was  about  this 
time,  also,  peculiarly  privileged  by  a  decree  of  Caius 
Julius  Caesar,  imperator  and  dictator,  in  being  ex- 
empted from  the  yearly  tribute,  which  all  the  other 
cities  of  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  pay,  for  the  city 
Jerusalem.  Its  history,  in  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
is  more  familiar  to  us ;  and  the  vision  of  Peter,  who 
saw  a  sheet  descending  from  heaven,  covered  with 
animals,  clean  and  unclean,  and  heard  a  voice  ex- 
claiming, "  Rise,  Peter,  kill  and  eat ;"  as  well  as  the 
raisingof  Tabitha,  the  female  disciple,  from  the  dead, 
and  the  reception  of  the  messengers  from  Caesarea 
there,  need  only  be  mentioned  to  be  remembered. 
The  history  of  the  taking  of  this  place  from  the 
pirates,  by  Vespasian,  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  c.  9.  s.  2.)  is 
worthy  of  being  consulted  ;  particularly  as  the  opera- 
tions strikingly  illustrate  the  local  description  by 
which  the  account  of  them  is  accompanied,  and 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  fidelity. 

About  two  centuries  after  this,  it  was  visited  by 
Jerome,  who  speaks  of  it  under  its  original  name  of 
Japho,  which  it  itill  retained,  with  very  little  corrup- 
tion, when  it  was  held  by  the  Saracens,  into  whose 
hands  it  had  fallen  during  the  Syrian  war.  It  was 
necessarily  a  contested  point  with  the  crusaders,  as 
the  port  of  debarkation  for  Jerusalem ;  and  it  there- 
fore figures  in  all  the  naval  Of)erations  of  their  wars. 
The  rabbi  Benjamin,  who  has  been  so  often  accused 
of  rna^iifying  the  numbers  of  the  Jews,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  with  a  view  to  enhance  the  impcitance 
•f  his  own  nation,  found  here,  about  this  period,  only 
«ne  Bolitary  indiridual,  who  was  a  dyer  of  linen, 


seemingly  the  most  common  occupation  of  the  labor- 
ing  Jews  in  those  days,  as  that  of  money-changing  ii 
at  present. 

After  the  last  crusade  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  Jaffa 
fell,  with  the  other  maritime  towns  of  Syria,  under 
the  power  of  the  Mamelouks  of  Egypt,  who  first  shut 
up  the  Franks  within  their  last  hold  at  Acre,  and 
soon  after  closed,  by  its  capture,  the  bloody  history 
of  these  holy  wars.  In  1776,  it  again  suffered  all  the 
horrors  of  war,  having  its  population,  young  and  old 
male  and  female,  barbarously  cut  to  pieces,  and  a 
pyramid  formed  of  their  bleeding  heads,  as  a  monu- 
ment of  a  monster^s  victory.  (Volney,  Trav.  vol.  I 
p.  150.)  Its  history,  since  that  period,  is  numbered 
among  th«  events  of  our  own  day. 

I.  JORAM,  son  of  Toi,  king  of  Hamath,  was  sent 
to  David  by  his  father,  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
victory  over  Hadadezer,  2  Sam.  viii.  10. 

II.  JORAM,  or  Jehoram,  son  of  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel,  and  successor  to  his  eldest  brother,  Ahaziah, 
who  died  without  children,  2  Kings  iii.  1,  &c.  He 
did  evil  before  the  Lord ;  but  not  like  Ahab,  his 
father,  and  Jezebel,  his  mother.  He  removed  the 
statues  of  Baal  which  Ahab  had  erected ;  but  he  con- 
tinued to  worship  the  golden  calves.  Mesha,  king 
of  Moab,  having  refused  to  pay  his  tribute,  Joram 
warred  against  him,  and  invited  Jehoshaphat,  king 
of  Judah,  to  accompany  him,  who  also  brought  the 
king  of  Edom,  his  tributary.  These  princes  advanced 
through  the  wilderness  of  Edom ;  but  were  soon  in 
danger  of  perishing  for  want  of  water,  from  which 
they  were  relieved  by  Elisha.  The  prophet  after- 
wards rendered  very  important  services  to  Joram, 
during  his  wars  with  Syria,  by  discovering  to  him 
the  designs  of  Benhadad.  During  the  siege  of  Sa- 
maria, the  famine  was  so  terrible,  that  a  woman  ate 
her  own  son.  Joram,  being  informed  of  the  calamity 
rent  his  clothes,  wore  sackcloth,  and  ordered  a  ser- 
vant to  go  and  cut  oflf  Elisha's  head ;  as  if  the  cause 
of  these  distresses  had  been  with  the  prophet.  Elisha, 
who  was  then  in  his  house,  desired  his  friends  to 
hold  the  door,  and  to  prevent  such  a  person  from 
entering ;  adding,  that  Joram  was  close  at  his  heels, 
to  revoke  the  order.  Accordingly,  the  king  came 
almost  at  the  same  instant,  and  complained  to  Elisha, 
who  comforted  him,  and  foretold  a  great  plenty  for 
the  morrow,  which  came  to  pass,  2  Kings  vii. 

At  the  siege  of  Ranioth-Gilead,  Joram,  being  dan- 
gerously wounded,  was  obliged  to  return  to  JezreeL 
He  left  Jehu  in  command  of  his  army,  but  he,  having 
been  anointed  king  by  a  young  prophet,  hastened  to 
Jezreel,  and  destroyed  Joram,  (2  Kings  ix.)  in  the  i 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  ante  A.  D.  884. 

ITI.  JORAM,  see  Jehoram  I. 

JORDAN,  the  principal  river  of  Canaan.  It  wan  i 
formerly  believed,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the 
Jewish  historian,  that  the  source  of  the  Jordan  wafl 
in  the  lake  Pliiala,  about  12  miles  distant  from  Paneas  i 
or  Caesarea  Philippi,  whence  it  passed  underground, 
and  emerged  again  from  the  cave  of  Paneas,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town.  This  double  source  of  the  river 
is  now,  however,  generally  exploded.  Burckhardt 
says,  it  rises  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  or  about  4  miles, 
north-east  from  Panias,  in  the  plain,  near  a  hill  called 
Tel-el-Radi :  it  is  soon  after  joined  by  the  river  of 
Panias,  which  runs  east  of  the  Jordan  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  the  united  streams,  now  a  considerable 
piece  of  water,  fall  into  the  Bahr-el-Houly,  or  the 
lake  Merom,  or  Semechonitiu,  which  has  several 
other  tributary  streams,  and  is,  perhaps,  better  entitled 
to  be  considered  as  the  source  of  the  Jordan  than 
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my  other  place  to  which  this  honor  is  assigned, 
ijeaving  this  lake,  the  river  runs  in  a  southerly  direc- 
aon  for  about  120  or  130  miles ;  in  its  way  j)a.s«ing 
through  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  1  ses  itself  in  tlie 
Dead  sea.     See  Canaaiv,  [).  232. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  s"  ould  have  a  very 
iccurate  description  of  the  dimen  iions  of  this  cele- 
jrated  river,  considering  the  great  disadvantages 
tinder  which  travellers  are  obliged  to  make  their 
observations.  Modern  writers  vary  much  in  their 
accounts  as  to  its  breadth ;  a  coin[)arison  of  their 
statements  induce  a  belief  that  it  is  about  thirtv  yards 
in  breadth,  having  a  very  rapid  current,  and  there- 
bre  discharging  a  great  body  of  water.  Th  ;  course 
md  channel  of  the  river  are  accurately  described  by 
Vlaundrell,  Burckhardt,  and  Buckingham.  "The 
whole  of  the  plain,"  says  the  last  mentioned  writer, 
*from  the  mountains  of  Judea  on  the  west,  to  those 
of  Arabia  on  the  east,  may  be  called  the  vale  of  Jor- 
dan, in  a  general  way  ;  but  in  the  centre  of  the  plain, 
which  is  at  least  10  miles  broad,  the  Jordan  runs  in 
mother,  still  lower  valley,  perhaps  a  mile  broad,  in 
jome  of  the  widest  parts,  and  a  furlc-fig  in  the  nar- 
rowest. There  are  close  thickets  all  along  the  edge 
of  the  stream,  as  well  as  upon  this  lower  plain,  which 
would  afford  ample  shelter  for  wild  beasts ;  and,  as 
the  Jordan  might  overflow  its  banks  when  swollen 
with  rains,  sufficiently  to  inundate  this  lower  plain, 
though  it  could  never  reach  the  upper  one,  it  was, 
most  probably,  from  these  that  the  lions  were  driven 
out  from  the  inundations,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
jrophet's  simile,  'Behold,  he  shall  come  up  like  a 
ion  from  the  swelling  of  Jordan,  against  the  habita- 
tion of  the  strong,'  Jer.  xlix.  19  ;  1. 44."  (Trav.  p.  313.) 
Volney  is  positive  as  to  this  fact.  He  says,  "  In  win- 
ter it  overflows  its  narrow  channel ;  and,  swelled  by 
the  rains,  forms  a  sheet  of  water  sometimes  a  quarter 
of  a  league  broad.  The  time  of  its  overflowing  is 
generally  in  March,  when  the  snows  melt  on  the 
nountains  of  the  Shaik :  at  which  time,  more  than 
EUiy  other,  its  waters  are  troubled,  and  of  a  yellow 
hue,  and  its  course  is  impetuous.  Its  banks  are  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  forest  of  reeds,  willows,  and  various 
ihrubs,  which  serve  as  an  asylum  for  wild  boars, 
ounces,  jackals,  hares,  and  different  kinds  of  birds." 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  300.)  Burckhardt,  however,  is 
more  particular  as  to  the  exact  course  of  the  river: 
"The  valley  of  the  Jordan,  or  El  Ghor,  which  may 
be  said  to  begin  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  Tiberias,  has,  near  Bysan,  a  direction  of  north  by 
east  and  south  by  west.  Its  breadth  is  about  two 
hours.  The  great  number  of  rivulets  which  descend 
from  the  mountains  on  both  sides,  and  form  numerous 
pools  of  stagnant  waters,  produce,  in  many  places,  a 
pleasing  verdure,  and  a  luxuriant  growth  of  wild 
herbage  and  grass  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  ground 
is  a  parched  desert,  of  which  a  few  spots  only  are 
cultivated  by  the  Bedouins  ....  The  river  Jordan, 
on  issuing  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  flows  for  about 
three  hours  near  the  western  hills,  and  then  turns 
toward  the  eastern,  on  which  side  it  continues  its 
course  for  several  hours.  The  river  flows  in  a  valley 
of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  breadth,  which  is 
considerably  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  plain  of  the 
Ghor :  this  low  valley  is  covered  with  high  trees  of 
a  luxuriant  verdure,  which  affon*  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  sandy  slopes  that  border  it  on  both  sides. 
The  river,  where  we  passed  it,  waa  about  eighty 
paces  broad,  and  about  three  feet  deep :  this,  it  niuat 
be  recollected,  was  in  the  midst  of  summer.  In  the 
winter  it  inundates  the  plain  in  the  bottom  of  the 
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narrow  valley;  but  never  rises  to  U»e  le\el  of  ih« 
upper  plain  of  the  Ghor,  which  is  at  irnai  40  fe«t 
above  the  lev«'l  of  the  river."     (Trav.  p.  ;J44,  'MS.) 

[The  gfMieral  course  of  the  Jordan  Iuls  also  In.en 
described  under  the  urti<-lr  Ca.naa.n,  pp.  2:r^  and  £^l 
m  which  latter  passag*;  the  gn-ut  vallry  Kl  (;iM,r  and 
bl  Araba,  stretching  from  the  Dead  m'h  lo  the  Kla- 
nitic  gulf,  is  described.  This  is  alH(»»don.',  wiih  ntill 
more  particularity,  under  the  article  Kxoih.h,  p.  114. 
Througli  this  valley  it  w  highly  |)n>lial.l.'  thai  rhu 
Jordan,  in  very  tuieient  times,  pursued  \i»  courn*-  to 
the  Red  sea,  until  the  convulsions  occasioned  by  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  (jomorrah,  and  the  huIk 
sequent  filling  up  of  the  b(.ttoni  of  the  valley  by  the 
drifting  sand,  eau.se«l  the  stoppage  of  it8  waie'n*.  See 
under  Canaan,  jk  2:^8,  and  Klatu,  p.  380.     R. 

The  Talmudists  say  that  "the  waters  of  the  Jordan 
are  not  fit  to  sprinkle  the  unclean,  beenuse  tiny  are 
mixed  waters ;"  meaning,  mixed  with  the  wat.ru  of 
other  rivers  and  brooks,  which  «Mii|)iy  iheniH.lvew  into 
it.  The  reader  will  compare  with  this  the  opinion 
of  Naaman  the  Syrian,  (2  Kings  v.  11, 12.)  who  prol>- 
ably  had  received  the  same  notion.  Perhaps,  too, 
this  their  inferiority  was  well  un«lerHtood,  and  not 
forgotten  by  the  pro|)het  of  Israel. 

The  regular  passages  over  the  Jordan  were,  (].] 
Jacob's  bridge,  between  the  lakes  Meroni  and 
Geiinesareth,  said  to  be  the  |)lace  where  Jacob  met 
his  brother  Esau,  and  where  he  wreHtletl  with  an 
angel. — (2.)  A  bridge  at  Chanmiath,  at  the  isHue  of 
the  river  from  the  lake  of  Geiinesareth. — (3.)  A  ferrv 
at  Beth-abara,  2  Sam.  xix.  18;  2  Kings  ii.  8. — (4.)  Ii 
is  })robable  that  there  was  another  at  Bcthshan,  or 
Scythopolis. 

The  phrase  "beyond  Jordan,"  in  the  earl)  JKioks 
of  Moses  and  in  Joshua,  sometimes  means  the  west 
of  the  river;  but  subsecjuently,  that  is,  when  the 
Hebrews  had  taken  possession  of  the  country,  the 
term  has  the  opposite  meaning,  denoting  the  country 
east  of  the  river. 

I.  JOSEPH,  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  was  iKjrn 
in  Mesopotamia.  He  was  favored  by  Go«l,  in  his 
youth,  with  projdie'tic  dreams,  and  his  father,  Jacob, 
loved  him  tenderly,  and  gave  him  a  coat  of  many 
colors;  or  rather  a  lonfr  rol/e,  ju>  a  mark  of  partial 
paternal  affection.  His  brothers  became  jealous  of 
these  marks  of  affection ;  and  Joseph  uncons<'iouHly 
increased  the  evil  disposition  in  them,  by  accusing 
them  of  some  crime,  or  by  rcjiorting  to  his  fatJH'r 
their  wicked  discourses;  but,  above  all,  by  relating 
to  them  certain  dreams,  in  one  of  which  he  had  wen 
twelve  sheaves,  belonging  to  them,  bow  lufore  his 
sheaf,  which  stood  upright  in  the  field.  Ilis  father 
heard  the  relation  without  remark  ;  hut  his  brethren 
could  not  l»ear  the  allusion.  Heing  sent  by  his  father 
to  visit  his  brethren,  they  conspired  against  him,  and 
would  have  slain  him;'  but  Reuben  opposing  ihia, 
they  threw  him  into  an  old  well,  which  had  no  wnier; 
and  soon  after,  perceiving  a  caravan  of  Midmnite 
merchants?  going  into  Egypt,  they  sold  him,  and  de- 
ceived Jacob  into  a  belief  of  his  destruction  by  a  wild 

The  merchants  carried  Joseph  into  Egypt,  and 
sold  him  ns  a  slave  to  Potiphar,an  officer  of  Pha- 
raoh, whose  confidence  he  (mhiii  obiameil,  aiui  was 
bv  him  made  steward  of  his  house,  an.l  dire<-tor  of 
all  his  domestic  affain*.  Gen.  xxxix.  But  P..ti|.har^ 
wifi',  conceiving  a  «-riminal  passion  for  hun,  H-.liritnd 
him  to  gratifv  her  desires  ;  and  at  last  preK,M-d  him 
so  closelv,  that  he  could  only  esra|>i'  by  leaving  h» 
cloak   in'  her  possession.      Seeing  her»elf  thus   d»- 
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Hpiscd,  si  10  rried  out,  and  complained  that  the  young 
Hebrew  had  offered  her  violence,  showing  his  cloak 
ftB  evidence  against  him.  Potiphar,  believnig  him  to 
be  guilty,  threw  Joseph  into  prison,  where  by  his 
conduct  he  soon  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  war- 
den, and  was  made  overseer.  It  so  happened  that 
two  of  the  king's  officers,  his  butler  and  baker,  hav- 
ing incurred  hi*  displeasure,  were  put  into  the  same 
prison  with  Joseph.  Each  of  them  had  a  dream  in 
reference  to  himself,  which  Joseph  explained,  and 
his  interpretation  of  both  was  fulfilled.  The  butler 
was  restored  to  his  dignity,  but  did  not  remember 
Joseph.  Two  years  after  this  event,  Pharaoh  had 
dreams  by  which  he  was  perplexed,  but  which  none 
of  his  wise  men  were  able  to  explain.  His  butler  at 
length  remembered  Joseph,  whom  Pharaoh  com- 
manded to  be  brought  into  his  presence.  The  king 
related  his  dreams,  and  Joseph  interpreted  them  ; 
foretelling  a  prodigious  plenty,  which  would  be  suc- 
ceeded by  exhausting  famine  ;  to  guard  against  the 
consequences  of  which  he  recommended  that  a  pru- 
dent man  should  be  ai)pointed  to  lay  up  stores,  dur- 
ing the  season  of  plenty.  His  counsel  was  approved 
by  Pharaoh,  and  himself  appointed  to  the  ofl[ice. 
The  king  also  put  his  own  ring  on  Joseph's  finger, 
clothed  him  in  fine  linen,  or  cotton,  put  a  chain  of 
gold  about  his  neck,  made  him  ride  in  the  chariot 
next  to  his  own,  and  gave  orders  to  proclaim  him 
governor  of  all  Egypt.  He  changed  his  name  to 
Zaphnath-paaneah,  which  in  Egyptian  signifies 
"Saviour  of  the  world,"  a  high-sounding  title,  hke 
those  given  to  oriental  princes  at  the  present  day. 
Joseph  married  Asenath,  daughter  of  Potipherah, 
priest  of  On,  or  Heliopolis,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim. 

During  the  famine  which  had  been  foretold,  and 
which  extended  to  Canaan,  Jacob,  reduced  to  extrem- 
ities, sent  his  sons  into  Egypt  to  purchase  corn,  re- 
taining only  Benjamin,  his  beloved  one,  at  home. 
On  their  arrival  they  were  introduced  to  Joseph, 
And  stated  the  nature  of  their  errand.  Joseph  im- 
mediately recognized  his  brethren,  but  being  desirous 
to  obtain  from  them  an  artless  statement  of  their 
family  circumstances,  and  especially  an  account  of 
hie  father  Jacob  and  his  brother  Benjamin,  he  as- 
sumed a  great  sternness  of  manners,  affected  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  their  story,  and  accused  them  of  being 
spies.  This  had  the  desired  effect ;  the  sons  of  Jacob 
prostrated  themselves  before  him,  and  related  their 
artless  tale.  Joseph,  however,  detained  them  three 
days  in  custody,  probably  to  observe  them  more  nar- 
rowly, or  to  awaken  in  them  a  proper  sense  of  the 
misconduct  which  had  marked  their  past  lives,  and 
then  consented  that  they  should,  with  the  exception 
of  Simeon,  return  to  their  father,  and  bring  back 
Benjamin.  Feelings  of  remorse  were  now  awakened 
in  their  minds,  and  they  exclaimed  with  one  voice, 
"We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that 
we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  when  he  besought 
us,  and  we  would  not  hear;  therefore  is  this  distress 
come  upon  us."  Jacob  was  greatly  aflSicted  at  the 
command  to  send  Benjamin  into  Egypt,  the  reason 
for  which  he  could  not  comprehend,  but  after  a  se- 
Tere  stniggle  with  his  feelings,  consented  that  he 
should  depart  with  his  brothers.  They  again  arrived 
in  Egypt,  and  were  introduced  into  the  presence  of 
Joseph,  who,  scarcely  able  to  conceal  the  yearnings 
of  his  affection  towards  Benjamin,  ordered  a  dinner 
Id  be  prepared.  After  this  they  were  sent  off  on 
their  ioumey,  but  an  expedient  was  resorted  to  by 
Joseph  aga'm  to  bring  them  back.     Their  corn  was 


loaded,  and  in  Benjamin's  sack  was  concealed,  by 
Joseph's  orders,  his  silver  cup.  Scarcely  had  they 
left  the  city,  therefore,  when  they  were  pursued, 
charged  with  roSbery,  and  brought  back  trembling 
into  the  presenc  ^  of  their  brother.  The  time  had 
now  arrived  for  the  discovery  to  be  made.  The 
hearts  of  his  brethren  had  been  fully  laid  bare  before 
Joseph,  and  he  felt  convinced  that  they  had  deeply 
bewailed  and  deprecated  their  former  cruel  demeanor 
towards  him.  He  threw  off  his  disguise,  embraced 
them  with  all  the  ardor  of  genuine  affection,  and 
such  a  scene  ensued  as  only  the  pen  of  inspiration 
could  pirtray.  (See  Gen.  xliii.  xliv.  xlv.)  Joseph  im- 
mediateiV,  with  the  approbation  of  Pharaoh,  sent  for 
his  father,  and  the  land  of  Goshen  was  appropriated 
for  the  residence  of  the  family. 

But  we  must  glance  at  the  affairs  of  Egypt  during 
this  period,  in  relation  to  Joseph's  administration. 
During  the  years  of  famine  the  Egyj)tians  necessa- 
rily purchased  their  supplies  of  corn  from  the  royal 
granaries ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  these  they  parted 
fii*st  with  their  money,  next  with  their  cattle,  and 
then  with  their  lands  and  persons.  Their  lands  and 
cattle  were  restored,  on  condition  of  the  payment  of 
a  fifth  part  of  their  crops  to  the  king. 

Joseph  attended  the  death-bed  of  his  venerable 
parent,  who  gave  to  the  two  children  of  his  fiivorite 
son — Ephraim  and  Manasseh — })ortions  among  the 
tribes,  and  assured  Joseph  that  the  Lord  would  again 
bring  his  family  into  the  land  of  his  fathers.  At  this 
time  Joseph  was  about  56  years  of  age  ;  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  54  years  afterwards,  and  then 
died  in  Egypt,  "  by  faith  making  mention  of  the  de- 
parting of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  giving  com- 
mandment concerning  his  bones " — i.  e.  that  his 
brethren  should  carry  them  up  into  Canaan  when 
they  departed  thence,  Heb.  xi.  22 ;  Gen.  xlvi. — I. 
After  his  death,  his  body  was  put  into  a  stone  coffin, 
and  was  carried  away  at  the  exodus,  Exod.  xiii.  19. 
The  tribe  of  Ephraim  buried  it  near  Shechem,  in 
the  field  which  Jacob  had  given  to  Joseph,  Josh, 
xxiv.  32. 

There  are  one  or  two  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jo- 
seph that  seem  to  require  further  notice  than  we 
could  give  them  in  this  brief  narrative. 

A  difficulty  has  suggested  itself  to  the  minds  of 
some  persons  with  reference  to  Joseph's  cup,  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  xlv.  5.  In  our  translation  it  is  said, 
not  only  that  it  was  the  cup  out  of  which  he  drank, 
but  the  one  also  "  whereby  he  divineth."  Now,  as 
divination  is  by  no  means  a  study  which  reflects 
honor  on  the  character  of  Joseph,  interpreters,  who 
are  jealous  of  the  patriarch's  piety,  give  another  ren- 
dering to  the  passage — "  and  for  which  he  would 
search  accurately.^''  So  ver.  5,  instead  of  "  know  you 
not  that  such  a  man  as  I  can  certainly  divine  ?  "  they 
render,  "  I  would  search  carefully ;"  i.  e.  for  the  cup. 
Without  disputing  these  ideas,  Mr.  Taylor  proposes 
a  different  import  of  the  passage.  Dining  one  day, 
he  remarks,  with  a  relation,  he  took  particular  notice 
of  a  SILVER  CUP,  used  as  a  salt-cellar,  which  was  a 
present  from  a  friend,  who  had  received  it  from  a 
governor  of  Madras.  This  cup  was  three  inches 
long,  and  two  inches  and  a  third  wide  at  the  brim  ;  \ 
which  at  bottom  was  diminished  to  an  inch  and 
three  quarters  long,  and  an  inch  and  one  third  wide. 
It  had  two  handles,  one  at  each  end  ;  and  was  orna 
mented  with  compartments,  filled  with  flowers,  &c. 
in  relief,  on  the  sides.  The  centre  compfutmeniei 
contained  Arabic  inscriptions,  in  relief  also.  It  waai 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth  ;  and  was  cut  off  oblique- 
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ly  at  the  corners.  It  was  the  custom,  it  seems,  for 
the  town  of  Madras  (probably  not  the  European  part 
of  it)  to  make  every  new  governor,  as  a  token  of  re- 
spect, a  ])resent  of  a  similar  cup,  out  of  which  to 
drink  his  arrack  after  dinner.  The  governor's  name 
and  titles,  with  those  of  the  parties  who  present<'d 
it,  compose,  probably,  the  Arabic  inscriptions  upon 
it.  Now  such  was,  as  he  thinks,  Josejjh's  cup  ;  i.  e. 
like  this,  small,  fit  for  the  hand  to  cover  and  slip  away  ; 
(turned  bottom  upward,  it  exactly  fills  the  hand  ; 
thereby  rendering  Benjamin's  theft  plausible ;)  it 
was  a  cuj)  used  at  table,  in  the  cheerful  hours  of 
drinking,  after  the  meal  was  ended  ;  so  that  Benja- 
min was  cliarged  witli  having  abused  the  hospiuility 
and  confidence  of  Jose])h  ;  it  was  a  cup  of  privilege, 
such  as  the  town  could  not  be  suj)posed  to  furnish 
the  fellow  of;  so  that  JJenjamin  could  not  j)retend 
he  had  bought  it ;  but  all  the  citizens  must  have  been 
witnesses,  that  this  was  tlieir  present  (|)rojjerlv  in- 
scribed) to  their  governor,  and  must  have  been  in- 
terested accordingly.  [But  tfiere  is  no  necessity  for 
this  far-fetched  attempt  at  illustration.  The  Hebrew 
word  CTO,  nachash,  translated  to  divine^  has  this  mean- 
ing also  in  the  intellectual  sense,  i.  e.  to  conjecture^ 
guess  out,  e.  g.  divine  that  some  one  would  take  the 
cuj),  or  who  had  got  the  cup.     R. 

This  view  of  the  subject  absolves  Joseph  from  the 
crime  and  folly  of  divination.  The  following  extract, 
however,  may  serve  to  show  that,  at  any  rate,  a  j)ar- 
ticular  cup,  annexed  to  his  oflice  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion, was  neither  peculiar  to  the  ancient  governor  of 
the  Egyptian  metropolis,  nor  to  the  modern  governor 
of  Madras  :  "  One  day,  Ras  Michael,  [who  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  Tigre,  and  prime-minister 
of  the  kingdom,]  dining  with  Kasmati  Gila,  the 
queen's  brother,  who  was  governor  of  Samen,  and 
drmking  out  of  a  common  glass  decanter,  called 
Brulh^,  when  it  is  the  privilege  and  custom  of  the 
governor  of  Tigr^  to  use  a  gold  cup  ;  being  asked 
why  he  did  not  claim  his  privilege,  he  said,  '  All 
the  gold  he  had  was  in  heaven  ;'  alluding  to  the  name 
of  tne  mountain  Samayat,  where  his  gold  was  sur- 
rendered, which  word  signifies  heaven.  The  king,  who 
liked  this  kind  of  jests,  of  which  Michael  wjis  full, 
")n  hearing  this,  sent  him  a  gold  cup,  with  a  note 
written,  and  placed  within  it,  '  Happy  are  they  who 
[)lace  their  riches  in  heaven  ;'  which  Michael  di- 
rected to  be  engraved  by  one  of  the  Greeks  upon 
ihe  cup  itself  What  became  of  it,  I  know  not ;  I 
5aw  it  the  first  day  he  dined  after  coming  from  coun- 
cil, at  his  return  from  Tigr6,  after  the  execution  of 
/ihba  Salainana ;  but  I  never  observed  it  at  Ser- 
)raxos,  nor  since.  I  heard,  indeed,  a  Greek  say,  he 
lad  sent  it  as  a  present  to  a  church  of  Saint  Michael, 
II  Tigr6."  (Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  j).  657.)  The 
fader  will  notice  the  engraving,  the  mscription,  on 
Jiis  cup  of  privilege. 

Joseph  has  been  severely  censured  by  some  writers 
ibr  his  method  of  procuring,  for  the  king  of  Egyj)t, 
lie  property  and  persons  of  the  inhabitants  in  ex- 
change for  food;  but  it  should  not  be  overlooked, 
.hat  the  thought  seemed  to  originate  with  the  people 
themselves,  and  that  probably  it  was  not  uncommon 
n  those  times.  The  subjoined  extract  fi-om  the 
iGrentoo  Laws,  (p.  140.)  will  support  this  idea,  and 
Inform  us,  ftirther,  on  what  terms  the  slave  might 
•egain  that  liberty  which  he  had  been  induced  to 
>ledge,  in  the  hour  of  distress.  This  institute  cer- 
:ainly  diflTers  in  this  respect  fi*om  tliat  of  Joseph,  who 
aid  a  peq)etual  land-tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound 
)n  the  Egyptians,  but  suflTered  them  to  retain  tne  use 


of  their  |>rop,.rty.  "Whoever,  having  received  liit 
victuals  from  a  p.-rson  dunng  the  time  of  a  famine^ 
hath  berotne  his  slave,  upon  giving  lo  lus  prt.vidur 
whatever  he  received  from  him  .luring  ihr  tin,,,  cf 
the  fanune,  and  also  two  brad  of  ranlr,  may  UaMxm 
free  from  his  servitinlf,  acording  lo  the  ordination 
of  Pacheshputtee  Misr.— Apj.n.vrd.  rhmduiiar 
upon  this  head  spwiks  thus :  ♦  thai  he  who  haj  r**- 
ceived  victuals  during  a  famiin',  and  hath,  bv  tlios*- 
means,  become  a  slave,  on  gi\  ing  two  head  o'f  rattle 
to  his  provider,  itiay  berorne  free.'  Whm'ver,  having 
beeii  given  up  as  a  pledge  for  inonexf  bnt,  performs 
service  to  the  creditor,  recovers  Ins  liberty  whenever 
the  debtor  disrharges  the  debt;  if  the  debtoriiegle.tM 
to  pay  the  cretlitor  his  money,  and  takes  no  tluuight 
of  the  person  whom  Im-  left  jw  u  pledge,  that  perw»n 
becomes  the  purcliju'ied  slave  of  the  en-ditor.  Who- 
ever, being  unable  to  pay  his  creditor  a  debt,  hath 
borrowed  a  sum  <»f  money  from  another  person,  hihI 
paid  his  form«'r  creditor'  th«rewitli,  and  hath  thun 
become  a  slave  to  the  second  creditor ;  or  who,  to  si- 
lence the  importunities  of  bin  creditor's  demands, 
hath  yielded  himself  a  slave  to  that  creditor,  micli  kind 
of  slaves  shall  not  be  released  from  servitude,  uniii 
payment  of  the  debts. 

May  not  these  principles  supgesi  some  w»ri  of 
reason  why  Pharaoh  retained  the  Israelites  in  !»ond- 
age?  i.  e.  that  their  fathers  had  originally  been  huj>- 
ported  in  Egypt,  and  their  lives  preserve.]  in  time  of 
famine,  by  Egyjnian  benevolence?  It  is  true,  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  fonner  dynasty  might  have  consid- 
ered the  sustaining  of  Israel  as  a  small  return  for 
advantfiges  derived  by  Egypt  from  the  wis<lom  of 
Joseph;  but  this  Pharaoh  "knew  not  Josejih  ;"  he 
either  was  wilfully  ignorant  of  p;uit  events,  or  disr»'- 
garded,  disacknowledged  Joseph  ;  or  was  of  a  new 
race,  from  a  distant  country,  and  treated  as  a  fable 
the  services  that  "Saviour  of  the  Kgyptian  world" 
had  formerly  rendered  the  kingdom.  'I'liat  the  Is- 
raelites were  considered  in  the  light  of  bominun 
is  openly  acknowledged,  "Thou  shall  say  to  thy  srui, 
We  were  Pharaoh's  bondmen,  in  Egyj»t :"  "  Thou 
shall  remember  thou  wjust  a  bondman  in  the  land  of 
Egyjjt,  and  Jehovah,  thy  (io<l,  re.h'emed  ilu-r," 
Deut.  vi.  21 ;  xv.  15.  Thai  bondmen  w«re  taken  for 
debt  aj)pears  from  the  fears  of  Jacob's  sons:  (Gen. 
xliii.  18.)  "Because  of  the  money  that  was  in  our 
sacks — he  may  take  us  for  bondmen."  So  (chap, 
xliv.  a3.)  Judali  otTers  hims.lf  to  be  a  bondman,  in- 
stead of  Benjamin  ;  and  that  this  custom  r.iiitinned 
long  after,  we  learn  from  2  Kings  iv.  1,  where  the 
prophet's  widow  comjilains,  "the  creditor  may  take 
my  children  for  bond-slaves,  we  being  unable  to  pay 
him  ;"  and  from  Matt,  xviii.  25  :  ''  Hut,  wheniiH,  he 
had  not  pro|)erty  to  pay  >vith,  his  lor»l  conunanded 
him  to  be  sold,"  his  wife,  ami   his  children,  ojh!  ail 

that  he  had."  ir       i     l 

But  another  consideration  presiMits  iltnW  in  look- 
ing at  the  payment  imp«»se«l  on  the  Kgyptinns  by 
Joseph.  Was  this  the  only  Uix  they  paid  to  riiaraoh 
in  support  of  his  government  ?  If  U  were,  il  is  much 
more  ejisily  vindicated  than  some  have  thought ;  it 
being  evident  that  the  nation  could  not  repay  «hat 
they  had  received,  in  kind  ;  or,  indee<l,  in  any  modi-, 
except  by  their  productive  lal>or,  whirh  oiM-rnt.d  m 
an  annuitv  in  favor  of  Phanioh. 

II    JOSEPH,    s<.n    of    Jacob,    and    gmndi«on    ol 
Malthan,    husbmul    of    Mary,   RJ.d    foster-lather   of 
Christ,  Malt.  i.    15,   Ml     His  ngf, 'Ui.l  other  cirr.wn 
stances  of  his  life,  exrepling  what  are  n-lated  m  U^ 
Gospels,  are  uncertain.     Many  of  the  ancient,  b^ 
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aered  that  before  hia  marriage  with  the  Virgin,  he 
hmi  a  wife,  named  Escha,  or  Mary,  by  whom  he  had 
Jaines  tlie  Less,  and  those  who  are  called  in  Scrip- 
ture, "  bretlircii"  of  our  Lord.  But  this  opinion  is 
not  maintainable,  since  Mary  the  mother  of  James 
was  living  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  passion,  and 
it  is  not  pr()l)al)le  that  she  had  been  divorced  by  Jo- 
seph, to  marry  the  Virgin,  or  that  he  was  married  at 
the  same  time  to  two  sisters;  which  is  contrary  to 
tiie  law.  Lev.  xviii.  18.  Joseph  (Matt.  i.  19.)  was  a 
just  man  ;  (see  Annunciation  ;)  his  ordinary  abode 
WJU3  at  Nazareth,  particularly  after  his  marriage  ;  and 
he  lived  by  labor,  at  a  trade,  (Matt.  xiii.  55,  Ov/  ovrvq 
iant  0  Toil  TtxTorog  j;mk,)  which  has  been  generally 
thought  to  be  that  of  a  carpenter.  It  is  thought  that 
he  died  before  Jesus  entered  upon  his  public  ministry. 

III.  JOSKPH  BARSABAS,  the  Just,  who  was 
|)ro})osed  to  fill  ui)  the  traitor  Judtts's  place.  Acts 
i.  2;i 

IV,  JOSEPH  of  Arimathea  was  a  Jewish  sena- 
tor, and  |)rivately  a  disciple  of  Christ,  John  xix.  38. 
He  did  not  consent  to  the  acts  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who 
condemned  Jesus;  and  when  our  Saviour  was  dead, 
he  went  boldly  to  Pilate  and  desired  the  body,  that 
he  might  bury  it,  which  he  did,  in  his  own  tomb, 
Mark  xv.  4.3 ;  John  xix.  38,  &c. 

I.  JOSES,  son  of  Mary  and  Cleophas,  was  brother 
of  James  the  Less,  and  nearly  related  to  our  Lord, 
Ixiing  son  of  the  Virgin's  sister,  and  of  Cleophas, 
Jose})h's  brother,  Mark  xv.  40,  47. 

II.  JOSES,  see  Barnabas. 

I.  JOSHUA,  son  of  Nun,  by  the  Greeks  called 
Jesus,  son  of  Nav^,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ; 
and  is  commonly  called  the  servant  of  Moses.  His 
first  name  was  Oshea,  (Numb.  xiii.  8,  16.)  which 
some  believe  Moses  changed,  by  adding  that  of  Grod 
to  it.  Oshea  signifies  saviour ;  Jehoshua,  the  salva- 
tion of  God,  or  he  will  save.  In  the  New  Testament 
he  is  called  Jesus,  which  signifies  the  same.  Acts 
vii.  45;  Heb.  iv.  8.  Joshua  displayed  his  valor 
against  the  Amalekites,  and  routed  their  whole  army. 
When  Moses  went  up  mount  Sinai,  to  receive  the 
law,  and  remained  there  forty  days  and  forty  nights, 
Joshua  abode  with  him,  though  in  all  probability 
not  in  the  same  place,  nor  with  the  same  abstinence ; 
and  when  Moses  descended  from  the  mountain, 
Joshua  heard  the  noise  of  the  people,  shouting  about 
.he  golden  calf,  and  thought  it  was  the  cry  of  battle, 
Exod.  xxxii.  17. 

Joshua  was  very  constant  at  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation ;  of  which  he  had  the  care  and  custody, 
(Exod.  xxxiii.  11.)  and  seems  to  have  dwelt  in  or 
near  it.  When  the  people  came  to  Kadesh-Barnea, 
he,  with  others,  was  deputed  to  survey  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  and  when  these  deputies  returned,  and 
represented  the  difficulties  of  conquering  the  country 
as  extremely  great,  Joshua  and  Caleb  maintained, 
that  the  conquest  was  easy,  if  the  Lord  were  with 
tlieuL  The  munnurers  were  all  excluded  from  the 
land  of  promise ;  but  God  promised  Joshua  and  Ca- 
lel)  that  they  should  enter  and  possess  it. 

When  Moses  was  near  his  end,  God  commanded 
him  to  lay  his  hands  on  Joshua,  to  communicate  to 
him  part  of  his  spirit,  and  his  glory,  that  the  people 
might  obey  him.  After  the  death  of  Moses,  he  took 
he  command  of  the  Israelites;  and  after  leading 
hem  into  the  promised  land,  subduing  their  enemies, 
wid  dividing  the  country  among  the  tribes,  he  called 
ihem  together,  recapitulated  the  favors  they  had  re- 
ceived from  God,  and  exhorted  them  to  continue 
feithfiil.     He  then  made  a  covenant  on  the  part  of 


God  with  them,  and  the  people  reciprocally  engaged 
to  serve  the  Lord.  Joshua  wrote  it  in  the  book  of 
the  law  of  the  Lord ;  and  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  this  transaction,  he  erected  a  very  large  stone, 
under  the  oak,  near  Shechem.  He  died,  aged  a  hun- 
dred and  ten,  A.  M.  2570. 

II.  JOSHUA,  a  high-priest,  see  Jeshua. 

III.  JOSHUA,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  generally  attributed 
to  the  person  whose  name  it  bears,  though  it  con- 
tains certain  terms,  names  of  places,  and  particu- 
lar circumstances,  which  do  not  agree  with  his  time. 
These  are  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  the  book 
has  been  revised,  and  that  additions  and  corrections 
were  made  by  Ezra  in  his  edition. 

The  Samaritans  have  a  copy  of  this  book,  which 
they  preserve  with  respect,  and  use  in  support  of 
their  {)reten8ions  against  the  Jews.  It  contains  forty- 
seven  chajjters,  filled  with  fables  and  childish  stories, 
commencing  where  Moses  chooses  Joshua  to  succeed 
him.  It  relates  the  history  of  Balaam  ;  of  the  war 
of  Moses  against  the  Midianites,  with  the  occasion 
of  it ;  of  Balaam's  death  ;  of  the  death  of  Moses, 
and  the  lamentation  made  for  him.  It  relates  the 
j)as8age  of  the  river  Jordan  at  large ;  the  taking  of 
Jericho  ;  and  adds  a  great  number  of  miracles  which 
are  not  in  the  genuine  book  of  Joshua.  It  describes 
a  certain  war  which  it  mentions  to  have  been  carried 
on  against  Saubec,  son  of  Heman,  king  of  Persia, 
with  the  addition  of  a  thousand  fabulous  circum- 
stances. After  the  death  of  Joshua,  it  names  one 
Terfico,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  for  his  successor. 
There  are  some  other  apocryphal  works  ascribed 
to  Joshua ;  but  they  carry  their  own  refutation. 

Upon  the  miracle  wrought  at  the  word  of  Joshua, 
recorded  in  Josh.  x.  12 — 14,  much  has  been  written. 
Objectors  have  urged  that  the  language  of  Joshua,  in 
correspondence  with  which  the  miracle  is  said  to 
have  occurred,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  ascer 
tained  economy  of  the  universe  ;  and  that  if  even 
this  objection  could  be  disposed  of,  an  unanswerable 
one  against  the  fact  would  remain,  because  such  an 
occurrence  must  have  involved  the  whole  system  m 
a  common  ruin.  To  these  objections  it  has  been  re- 
plied, (1.)  that  the  Hebrew  general  expressed  himself 
in  popular  language,  as,  indeed,  he  was  compelled  to 
do,  unless  he  would  have  incurred  the  charge  of  ir  • 
sanity ;  and,  (2.)  that  the  miracle  consisted  in  an  e> 
traordinary  refraction  of  the  solar  and  lunar  ray» , 
and  did  not  imply  any  cessation  of  the  tnotion  of  th  i 
heavenly  bodies.  In  support  of  this  view  of  tb » 
transaction,  Mr.  Taylor  has  an  essay,  the  close  o^' 
which  we  lay  before  the  reader. 

It  must  be  granted,  that  Joshua  saw  the  objecti 
respecting  which  he  spake.  E.  g.  that  looking  toward 
the  sun,  he  beheld  the  place  of  that  luminary,  and 
its  rays  shining  abroad ;  then  turning  towards  the 
place  of  the  moon  in  the  heavens,  he  beheld  that 
luminary  also  ;  so  that  both  luminaries  were  above 
the  horizon  (therefore  visible)  at  the  time  when  he 
uttered  these  words;  "Thou  sun — thou  moon.** 
This  supposition  is  reasonable  enough,  and,  indeed, 
undeniable  ;  but  its  consequences  are  important,  and 
influence  the  whole  history.  It  shows,  (1.)  that  the 
time  of  the  year  was  about  midsunmier,  when  the 
sun  is  at  its  highest  northern  station  ;  (2.)  that  it  wai 
at  nearly  fiill  moon,  because  then  the  moon  would 
be  visible  in  the  heavens  at  the  close  of  the  day; 
yet  would  shine  all  night  till  the  next  morning ;  (3.) 
that  it  was  toward  the  close  of  day,  because  l>efore 
the  evening  of  the  day,  there  .vaa  no  occasion  foi 
the  desire  of  prolonged  light. 
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Now,  if  the  light  of  the  moon  wei<}  wanted,  she 
jould  dispense  that  while  pursuing  her  course  ;  so 
that  there  was  no  need  for  her  standing  still,  in  order 
to  shine  on  any  supposed  spot,  whether  Ajalon,  or 
elsewhere.  If  the  li^ht  of  the  sun  were  wanted, 
his  rays  might  be  so  injlected  as  to  enlighten  parts 
much  more  south  than  tliey  otherwise  would  have 
done ;  and  their  motion  might  accompany  that  of 
his  orb  (dong  the  horizon.  Consequently,  there  was 
no  need  for  keeping  him  standing  still,  in  order  to 
his  shining  on  any  particular  spot,  whether  Gibeon, 
or  elsewhere.  At  London  the  length  of  the  longest 
day,  and  those  adjacent  to  it,  is  sixteen  hours  and  a 
half;  and  the  twdiglit  (not  night)  is  only  seven  hours 
and  a  half: — if  we  transfer  this  idea  from  the  latitude 
of  London,  52  deg.  30  min.  to  that  of  Judea,  35  deg. 
30  mui.  we  shall  find  that  the  longest  day  at  Jerusa- 
lem is  about  fifteen  hours:  to  this  add  a  twilight  of 
HU  hour  and  a  half;  which  doubled  for  evening  and 
I  lorning,  makes  three  hours ;  in  all  eighteen  hours  of 
natural  light : — so  that,  to  maintain  the  solar  light, 
during  the  remaining  six  hours,  until  it  would  naiu- 
rally  have  risen  again  in  the  morning,  would  answer 
the  nature  and  the  purposes  of  the  miracle.  Having 
adverted  to  the  natural  annual  situation  and  effect 
of  the  sun  at  midsummer,  in  the  latitude  of  London, 
we  may  now  perceive,  that  what  was  a  miracle  of 

f)rotracted  light  in  Judea,  would  have  been  a  mu(-h 
ess  (a  shorter)  miracle  at  London ;  since,  had  the 
solar  light  by  any  means  been  elevated  ten  or  fifteen 
degi*ees,  during  an  hour  or  two,  it  would  have  shone 
all  night  upon  London.  Advancing,  therefore, 
toward  the  pole,  if  at  the  north  of  Scotland,  or  the 
Shetland  islands,  the  light  had  been  elevated  half 
that  quantity,  and  during  half  that  time,  it  would 
have  shone  all  night  there ;  as  at  Iceland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  &lc.  without  any  unusual  elevation,  it  actu- 
ally does  shine  all  night  at  the  midsummer  time  of 
the  year.  This  fact  does  not  rest  on  astronomical 
calculations  only ;  there  are  hundreds  of  witnesses 
of  it ;  any  person  who  has  been  a  Greenland  voyage  is 
sufficient  evidence,  and  will  confirm  it ;  he  will  de- 
scribe the  course  of  the  sun  as  circulating  all  round 
the  horizon,  but  not  sinking  below  it ;  not  merely 
during  one  night,  but  during  a  whole  month,  or  two 
I  lonths ;  making  perpetual  day,  and  being  constantly 
visible. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
objection,  to  this  miracle  is,  that  it  disturbed  the 
whole  progress  of  nature  ;  if  it  stop])ed  the  sun  in 
his  course,  it  must,  it  is  said,  have  made  a  double 
day  to  a  whole  hemis})here  ;  and  a  double  night  to 
the  other  liemis])here  ;  with  all  their  attendant  effects. 
So,  if  it  delayed  the  moon  in  her  course,  it  must 
have  made  this  month  (or  lunar  revolution)  longer 
.han  any  other ;  must  have  ke|)t  the  tides  stationary, 
or  have  increased  them  so  exceedingly  where  it  was 
high  tide,  that  great  inundations  must  have  ensued  ; 
while  the  want  of  water  would  have  been  equally 
felt  where  it  was  low  water.  The  object  of  this 
reasoning,  then,  is  to  show  that  the  lunar  orb  was 
not  stopped  one  moment,  but  kept  on  her  course ; 
yet  tnaintaining  her  brightest  beams  on  the  valley  of 
Ajalon,  and  the  country  adjacent,  where  the  enemy 
were  flying; — for  the  history  itself  expresses  that 
they  did  not  stay  all  night  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  or 
on  any  other  spot,  but  fled  to  a  great  distance  ;  conse- 
quently, when  they  were  gone,  the  moon's  light 
might  be  spared  from  the  valley.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  suggested,  the  perfect  indifference  to  Joshua, 
whether  the  solar  light  were  fixed  in  one  point,  or 


whether  it  kept  moving  along  the  horizon ;  proridod 
It  gave  him  li^ht,  that  was  all  hr  wanii-d ;  and  thii 
it  would  equally  do,  in  motion,  n^  ut  n-st. 

This  statement  of  the  subject  answers,  in  Mr 
Taylor's  opinion,  every  objection  resigning  the  in- 
jur)' done,  by  disturbing  the  progn-sw  of  namn-,  Hinre 
it  shows  that,  in  fact,  the  progress  of  nmiin-  was 
neither  delayed  nor  acccleral«'d,  but  inainiainril  iia 
regular  proceeduig.  The  moon  wjis  not  delayed  io 
her  course  ;  neither  was  the  sun,  but  hit*  light  kep)| 
moving  along  the  horizon  that  night,  in  J\uUn,  us  it 
does  now  aiunially  in  the  Shrtland  isluiMJK,  or  at 
Tornea,  in  Lapland  ;  where  the  body  of  the  sun 
(whieh  is  not  necessary  in  this  miracle)  is  visible  at 
midnight,  before  and  afn-r  the  solstice. 

JOSIAH,  son  of  Anion,  king  of  Jinlah,  and  Jedi- 
dah,  daughter  of  Adaiah,  of  Hosraih,  (2  Kiiigs  xxii.) 
began  to  reign  when  «'ighl  years  of  age,  ante  A.  D. 
641.  He  did  right  in  the  sight  of  tiie  Lord,  ajid 
walked  in  the  ways  of  David.  He  began  to  Mvk 
after  God  from  the  eighth  year  of  his  rei^'u,  whieh  was 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age;  and  in  the  iwrlrth 
year  of  his  reign,  he  cleared  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
from  high  places,  groves,  idols,  and  superstitiotis  im- 
ages ;  and  visited,  for  the  same  purpose,  the  cities  of 
Ephraini,  Manjisseh,  Simeon,  and  Naphtali,  which 
he  is  thought  to  have  held  under  the  kings  of  Chul- 
dea.  He  next  proceeded  to  re|)air  the  temple  of 
the  Lord,  which  in  the  preceding  reigns  had  beeu 
neglected.  As  the  workmen  were  removing  the 
nmney  which  had  been  oftered  by  the  Israfditt-s  at  the 
temple,  the  high-priest  Hilkiah  Ibiiml  in  the  ireiu^ury- 
chamber  "  a  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  given  by 
Moses,"  which  is  thought  to  have  lx»en  the  orioi.nal 
of  the  law,  found  either  in  some  wall,  or  chest, — for 
it  appears,  that  the  ark  was  not  then  in  the  sanctu- 
ary, since  Josiah  coinmands  the  j)riests  to  restore  it  to 
its  place,  and  forbids  them  to  carry  it  alnjut  any 
more.  Josiah,  having  heard  this  book  read,  rent  his 
clothes,  and  sent  to  Hiddah  the  |)roj)hetes8  for  advice  ; 
after  which  he  convened  the  eldei-s  of  Judah  ajid 
Jerusalem,  and  went  up  with  them  to  the  ttinple  of 
the  Lord.  Here  he  read  to  them  the  book  lately 
found,  and  made  a  covenant  with  God,  engaging  to 
walk  in  his  ways,  and  to  observe  his  precepts  and 
ordinances;  and  he  made  the  assembly  promis*-  Uie 
same.  He  afterwards  ordered  the  destruction  of  all 
the  retnains  of  sup«'rstitious  and  idolatrous  monu- 
ments in  Jerusalem  and  Judah:  he  cut  ofl'  the 
soothsay(;rs,  those  who  worship|)ed  the  Mars,  and 
the  sodomites  ;  and  enjoined  thus*'  priests  \>  ho  had 
offered  sacrifices  on  the  high  places,  to  desist.  He 
defiled  Tophet  and  the  valhy  of  Hinnom,  and  nro- 
faned  all  j)laces  which  had  In-en  consecruted  to 
superstition  and  idolatry,  fdling  them  with  dead 
men's  bones,  and  breaking  down  tlir  statues  which 
were  in  them.  He  demolished  the  altar  erected  by 
Jeroboam  at  Hethel,  and  <hig  up  the  l)ones  of  the 
false  prophets  and  pri«'sts  of  the  golden  calves,  but 
spared  the  sejjulchre  of  the  prophet  whom  the  Lord 
had  sent  to  })r()phcsy  against  JiToboani,  1  Kuigs  xiii. 
31  32.  Josiah  afterwards  conimandeil  nil  his  people 
to 'keep  the  jiassover  ac<-ording  to  the  law,  and 
Scriinure  savs,  that  from  the  time  of  the  judges,  and 
during  the  riMgns  of  all  the  kings,  no  passover  had 
been  kept  like  this;  and  that  no  kmg  belon-  Joniah 
turned  as  he  did  to  the  Lonl  with  nil  his  heart,  with 
all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  strength. 

Some  years  at\erwards,  IMiaraoh  Necho,  kmg  o! 
KSWU  desiring  to  pass  through  Juden,  to  nliack  the 
city  of  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates,  Josiah  oyinwed 
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iis  passage  at  Megiddo,  at  the  foot  of  Carmel,  and 
was  mortally  wounded  ;  he  died  at  Jerusalem,  ante 
A.  D.  610.  The  people  mourned  very  much  for  his 
death,  and  Jeremiah  coniposed  an  elegy  on  the  oc- 
casion. Josiah  was  huried  with  the  kings  his  pred- 
ecessors at  Jerusalem,  and  the  people  made  Jehoa- 
haz,  or  Shallum,  one  of  his  sons,  king  in  his  stead. 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  speaks  highly  of  king  Josi- 
ah, Ecclus.  xlix.  1,  &c. 

There  were  several  prophets  in  Judah  while  Josiah 
reigned  ;  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  Joel  and  Zephaniah  ; 
as  also  the  prophetess  Huldah.  Some  critics  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
which  are  now  extant,  were  composed  on  the  death 
of  Josiah  ;  and  that  these  are  the  Lamentations  men- 
tioned in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  24,  25,  which  were  so  cel- 
ebrated, that  they  continued  to  be  sung  long  after. 
But  this  opinion  is  certainly  wrong.  The  mourning 
of  the  peo{)le  on  the  death  of  this  prince,  passed,  as 
it  were,  into  a  proverb  ;  and  the  prophet  Zechariah, 
(xii.  IL)  speaking  of  the  lamentation  of  future  ages 
at  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  alludes  to  that  of  Josiah, 
as  "  the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddo." 

JOTBATHAH,  an  encampment  of  Israel,  in  the 
wilderness,  between  Gidgad  and  Ebronah,  Numb, 
xxxiii.  34.     See  Exouus. 

I.  JOTHAM,  Gideon's  youngest  son,  escaped  the 
slaughter  which  the  inhabitants  of  Ophrah  made  of 
his  seventy  brethren,  Judg.  ix.  5.  The  men  and 
soldiers  of  Shechem,  having  made  Abimelech,  who 
had  executed  this  bloody  deed,  king  because  he  was 
their  countryman,  Jotham  went  up  to  the  top  of 
mount  Gerizim,  whence  he  addressed  them  in  the 
famous  fable  of  the  trees,  and  then  fled  to  Beer.  We 
know  not  what  became  of  him  after  this,  but  his 
prediction  against  Shechem  and  Abimelech  was 
soon  accomplished,  Judg.  ix.  5,  &c. 

II.  JOTHAM,  son  and  successor  of  Uzziah,  or 
Azariah,  king  of  Judah,  who  having  been  smitten 
with  a  leprosy  for  attempting  to  offer  incense,  (2 
Chron.  xxvi.  16,  17.)  the  government  was  committed 
to  Jotham  his  son,  ante  A.  D.  783.  After  having  gov- 
erned twenty-five  years  he  assumed  the  title  of  king, 
and  reigned  alone  sixteen  years,  to  ante  A.  D.  742 ;  so 
that  he  governed  Judah  forty -one  years.  He  did 
right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  imitated  the  piety 
of  his  father  Uzziah,  but  did  not  destroy  the  high, 
places.  He  built  the  great  gate  of  the  temple,  and 
other  works  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  in  Ophel,  and 
also  caused  forts  and  castles  to  be  erected  in  the 
mountains  and  in  the  forests  of  Judah.  The  Am- 
monites, who  had  been  brought  into  subjection  by 
Uzziah  his  father,  having  attempted  to  revolt,  he 
defeated  them,  and  imposed  on  them  a  tribute  of  a 
hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  ten  thousand  measures 
of  wheat,  with  as  many  of  barley.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  reign,  the  Lord  sent  Rezin,  king  of  Syria, 
and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  against  him  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  Isu.  I.  that  Judah  was  in  a  very  melan- 
choly condition  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Aha/,,  his  son  and  successor. 

JUBAL,  6»on  of  Lamech  and  Adah,  and  the  inventor 
of  musical  instruments.  Gen.  iv.  21. 

JUBILEE,  a  Hebrew  festival,  celebrated  in  the 
fiftieth  year  which  occurred  after  seven  weeks  of 
years,  or  seven  limes  seven  years,  Lev.  xxv.  10. 
Several  commentators,  however,  maintain  that  it  was 
celebrated  in  the  forty-ninth  year,  the  last  year  of  the 
•eventh  week  of  years,  and  Lev.  xxv.  8,  favors  this 
opinion      "Thou    shalt  number  seven  sabbaths  of 


years,  seven  times  seven  years,  and  the  space  of 
seven  sabbaths  of  years  shall  be  unto  thee  forty  and 
nine  yeai'S."  It  is  also  remarked,  that  it  would  have 
involved  many  inconveniences  to  have  celebrated 
the  jubilee  in  the  fiftieth  year,  after  the  sabbatical 
rest  of  the  forty-ninth  year.  Our  limits  will  not  per- 
mit of  entering  into  this  controversy,  which,  after  all, 
involves  no  question  of  moment. 

If  we  were  certain  that  the  civil  year  began  at  a 
different  time  from  the  ecclesiastical  year,  thai 
would  solve  the  difficulty ;  that  is,  the  fiftieth  year, 
by  one  account,  might  begin  before  the  forty-ninth 
year,  by  the  other  account,  was  fully  completed.  Be- 
sides, we  know  that  any  part  of  a  year  was  reckoned 
as  a  whole  year,  by  the  Hebrews,  as  it  conmionly  ig 
in  the  East. 

The  jubilee  year  began  on  the  first  day  of  Tizri, 
(the  first  month  of  the  civil  year,)  and  about  the  au- 
tumnal equinox.  During  the  year  no  one  either 
sowed  or  reaped  ;  but  all  were  satisfied  with  what 
the  earth  and  the  trees  produced  spontaneously. 
Each  resumed  possession  of  his  inheritance,  whether 
it  were  sold,  mortgaged,  or  alienated  ;  and  Hebrew 
slaves  of  every  description  were  set  free,  with  their 
wives  and  children.  Lev.  xxv.  The  first  nine  days 
were  spent  in  festivity,  during  which  no  one  worked, 
and  every  one  put  a  crown  on  his  head.  On  the 
tenth  day,  which  was  the  day  of  solemn  expiation, 
the  Sanhedrim  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound,  and 
instantly  the  slaves  were  declared  free,  and  the  lands 
returned  to  their  hereditary  owners.  This  law  was 
mercifully  designed  to  prevent  the  rich  from  oppress- 
ing the  poor,  and  reducing  them  to  perpetual  sla- 
very ;  and  also  to  prevent  their  getting  possession  of 
all  the  lands  by  purchase,  mortgage,  or  usurpation  ; 
that  debts  siiou Id  not  be  multiplied  too  much  ;  and  that 
slaves  should  not  continue,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, in  perpetual  bondage.  Besides,  Moses  intend- 
ed to  preserve,  as  much  as  possible,  the  liberty  of 
persons,  a  due  proportion  of  fortunes,  and  the  order 
of  families  ;  as  well  as  that  the  people  should  be 
bound  to  their  country,  their  lands,  and  inheritances; 
and  that  they  should  cherish  an  affection  for  them, 
as  estates  descended  from  their  ancestors,  and  to  be 
transmitted  to  their  posterity. 

There  were  several  privileges  belonging  to  the 
jubilee  year,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  sabbatical 
year ;  though  the  latter  had  some  advantage  above 
the  former.  The  sabbatical  year  annulled  debts, 
which  the  jubilee  did  not ;  but  the  jubilee  restored 
slaves  to  their  liberty,  and  lands  to  their  owners;  be- 
sides which,  it  made  restitution  of  the  lands  imme- 
diately on  the  beginning  of  the  jubilee;  whereas,  in 
the  sabbatical  year,  debts  were  not  discharged  till  its 
close.  Houses  and  other  edifices  built  in  walled  towns 
did  not  return  to  the  proprietor  in  the  jubilee  year. 

After  the  captiv^ity  of  Babylon,  the  Jews  continued 
to  observe  the  sabbatical,  but  not  the  jubilee,  year. 
Alexander  the  Great  granted  the  Jews  an  exemption 
from  tribute  every  seventh  year,  by  reason  of  the 
rest  which  they  then  observed.  But  as  the  jubilee 
was  instituted  only  to  prevent  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  partition  made  by  Joshua,  and  the  confusion 
of  tribes  and  families,  it  was  no  longer  practicable  as 
before  the  dispersion  of  the  tribes  ;  those  which  re- 
turned from  the  captivity  settling  as  they  could,  and 
where  they  could,  while  a  great  number  of  families, 
and  perhaps  whole  tribes,  continued  in  the  place  of 
their  captivity.  Usher  places  the  first  jubilee  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  law  by  Moses,  A.  M.  2609 , 
the  second,  A.  M.  2658  ;  the  third.  A.  M.  2707 
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JUDAH,  or  Jehuda,  the  fourth  son  of  Jacoh  and 
Leah,  was  born  in  Mesopotamia,  A.  M.  2249.  He 
advised  his  brethren  to  sell  Joseph  to  the  lahniaelite 
merchants,  rather  than  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  his 
blood.  He  married  Shuah,  daughter  of  a  Canaanite 
named  Hirah,  and  had  three  sons  by  her,  Er,  Onan 
and  Shelah,  Gen.  xxxvii.  26.  He  married  Er  to  a 
young  woman  named  Tamar;  but  Er  died  prema- 
turely. Judah  required  Onan  his  second  son  to 
marry  his  brother's  widow,  and  to  raise  up  s<ied  to 
him  ;  but  Onan  eluded  the  purpose  of  his  father, 
and  the  law,  and  was  ptmished  with  deatii.  Judah, 
being  afraid  to  give  Shelah  his  third  son  to  Tamar, 
amused  her  with  promises,  till  at  length  she  disguiHed 
herself,  and  taking  her  seat  in  a  way  by  which  Judah 
was  to  pass,  she  imposed  upon  his  ignorance,  and 
obtained  two  children  by  him.     See  Tamar. 

Judah  was  always  considered  as  the  chief  of  Ja- 
cob's children,  and  his  tribe  was  the  most  powerful 
and  numerous.  The  blessing  given  by  Jacob  on  his 
death-bed  to  Judah  was  as  follows  :  "Judah,  thou 
art  he  whom  thy  l)rethren  shall  praise,  thy  hand 
shall  be  on  the  neck  of  thine  enemies,  thy  father's 
children  shall  bow  down  before  thee.  Judah  is  a 
lion's  whelp ;  from  the  prey,  my  son,  thou  art  gone 
up  :  he  stooped  down,  he  couched  as  a  lion,  and  as  an 
old  lion,  who  shall  rouse  him  up  ?  The  sceptre  shall 
not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between 
his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come,  and  unto  him  shall  the 
gathering  of  the  people  be."  This  seems  to  imply 
a  transfer  of  the  birth-right  to  Judah,  Reuben  having 
forfeited  it ;  and  it  also  includes  a  promise  that  the 
regal  power  should  not  go  out  of  hisjamily,  and  that 
the  Messiah  should  derive  his  birth  from  him.  See 
Shiloh. 

The  southern  part  of  Palestine  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Judah.  (See  Canaan.)  His  tribe  was  at  the  exo- 
dus composed  of  74,600  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  After  the  return  from  the  captivity,  this  tribe 
in  some  sort  united  in  itself  the  whole  Hebrew  na- 
tion, who  from  that  time  were  known  only  as  Judcti, 
Jews,  descendants  of  Judah.  Judah,  when  named 
in  contradistinction  to  Israel,  or  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes,  or  Samaria,  denotes  that  of  Judah,  and  of 
David's  descendants.  One  of  the  principal  preroga- 
tives of  this  tribe  was,  that  it  preserved  the  true  re- 
ligion, and  the  public  exercise  of  the  priesthood, 
with  the  legal  ceremonies  in  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem ;  while  the  ten  tribes  gave  themselves  up  to 
idolatry,  and  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves. 

I.  JUDAS  MACCABEUS,  son  of  Mattathias, 
succeeded  his  father  as  captain  of  the  peo])le  during 
the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  1  Mac.  iii. 
1.  He  gave  numberless  proofs  of  his  valor,  and  of 
his  zeal  for  God's  law,  by  opposing  those  who  for- 
sook the  Lord,  and  sacrificed  to  idols ;  and  at  last 
fell  nobly  in  battle  while  opposing  the  Syrian  army, 
under  Bacchides.  Calmet  thinks  that  this  great  man 
was  one  of  the  figures  of  the  Messiah,  the  true  Saviour 
of  Israel ;  and  in  his  opinion,  the  prediction  of  Isaiah 
prophetically  referred  to  him,  as  a  figure  of  Christ : 
(chap.  Ixiii.)  "  Who  is  he  that  cometh  from  Edom, 
with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah  ?"  &c. 

II.  JUDAS  ISCARIOT,  being  chosen  by  Christ 
as  one  of  his  apostles,  and  appointed  their  treasurer, 
was  so  wicked  as  to  betray  his  Lord  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  for  thirty  shekels,  about  fifteen 
dollars. 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  Judas  partook  of  the 
eucharist  in  the  last  supper.  The  aflRrmative  of  this 
ooinion  is  the  most  ffeneral,  but  it  is  not  recommend- 


after,  he  was  discf)vcred   to  all  the  conijmny,  by  tht 
answer  to  his  question,  "  Lord,  is  it  1  ?"     thi«  wai 


ed  by  considerations  of  propriety  or  convenienr*. 
1  hat  the  feet  of  Judas  were  washed  by  our  Lonl  ii 
clear;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  o.ir' Lord  n)arki 

not  all.  IhiR  arnon  wiis  in  the  iniro.hiriory  pan 
ot  the  supper.  Sul)flequ.'ntly,our  Lord  ol)Hrr>W  ^\ 
speak  not  of  you  all  ;— but  he  that  eatcih  hrrad  with 
nie,  hath  lift  up  his  heel  ngain.st  rn.'."  TIk-  traitor 
was  still  more  distinctly  poinu-d  at,  whm,  m.  tluy  re- 
chncMl  dunng  the  supp.r,  ihr  lian.i  of  Jndtts  hnpiwiied 
to  be  placed  on  the  table,  at  the  wunr  limr  ns  our 
Lord  s  hand  was  so  placed  ;  and  to  John  h.-  waj 
personally  marked  by  the  sop  given  to  him,  which 
soj)  was  di|)pfd  in  the  sauc-  compoMrd  of  bim-r  IhtIis, 
that  accompanied   the    paschal    lamb.      A    nionient 

e 
was 
so  instant  on  his  receiving  the  sop,  that  the  evaiiim- 
list  John  observes,  ".Fesus  said  to  him,  h'hai  wm 
do,  do  diredbj  ;''  and  "he,  having  rrrrived  th«'  aop, 
went  immediately  out."  It  is  therefore  ♦■videiit,  that 
Judas  went  out  during  the  paschal  HU|»p«T,  but  the 
eucharist  was  not  instituted  till  after  the  pawhal  i*\\\y. 
per  had  been  conchnled  ;  and  the  last  action  of  thai 
supper  was  what  gave  oi)|>oriMnity  to  the  insiitntion 
of  the  new  rite.  To  suppose  that' J»'sns  would  give 
to  Judas  the  sacramental  cup  in  token  of  his 
blood  "shed/or  theremis.tinn  of  sins, ''^ — of  sins  which 
Judas  had  traitorously  conniiitted,  or  whirli  he  de- 
signed traitorously  to  commit, — is  to  trifle  with  thifi 
most  solemn  of  subjects  ;  and,  indeed,  is  a  <*oniradic- 
tion  to  the  evangelist,  who  says,  "  \\  hen  he  (Judas) 
was  gone  out,  Jesus  said,  Now  is  the  Son  of  man 
glorified,"  &c.  He  then  gave  warning  to  !*eter  of 
his  frailty  ;  and  to  all  his  disci])les  of  their  instahility. 
Some  of  the  fathers  seem  to  speak  favonildy  ot'Ju- 
das's  repentance  ;  others  think  it  absolutely  <lefectiye 
and  unprofitable,  since  he  despaired  of  mercy.  Ori- 
gen  and  Theoi)hylact,  writing  on  Matthew,  say,  that 
Judas,  seeing  his  master  was  condemned,  and  that 
he  could  not  obtain  |)ardon  from  him  in  this  life, 
made  haste  to  get  the  start  of  him,  and  wait  for  him 
in  the  other  world,  in  order  to  beg  mercy  of  hini 
there. 

There  are  ome  difticulties concerning  the  manner 
in  which  Ju  as  died.  Alatthew  says,  simply,  that 
he  hanged  hii.  self;  whereas  Luke  (Acts  i.  l^'.jsaya, 
fiirther,  that  "falling  headlong,  he  burst  asunder  in 
the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels  gushed  out."  This  ap- 
parent discrepancy  has  occa«!ion(Ml  mu<li  ( troversy, 

and  various  solutions  have  been  olVered.  .Mr.  Hew- 
lett, we  think,  has  hit  upon  the  true  one.  He  consid- 
ers the  narrative  of  Luke  to  be  supplemental  to  thai 
of  Matthew's,  and  to  stale  an  additioiud  ta<-t.  Mat- 
thew having  related  that  .ludas  departed,  and  wi-nt 
and  hanged  himself,  Luke  had  not  the  lea.'^t  doubt 
res|)ecting  the  fact,  but  knew  that  all  suicidt-s,  who 
hang  themselves,  are  cut  down  sooner  or  Inter  by 
those  who  find  them.  It  is  at  this  pnim  that  Mr. 
Hewlett  supposes  the  short,  supplementnry  nnrmtive 
in  the  Acts  to  begin.  The  rope  being  cut,  or  untied, 
{nnt,vl,c  yfrouiyoc,)  "  falling  headlong,"  or  nithiT,  "  fall- 
ing on  his  face,  he  burst  asunder,"  A:c.  It  wa* 
perfectly  natural  for  Luke,  on  this  occasion,  if  noiaj 
an  evangelist,  yet  as  a  j)hysician,  to  relate,  hy  wnv  of 
parenthesis,  the  pathological  fact  here  reror«b-d  ; 
which  is  so  far  from  being  incredible,  that  it  is  rtrj 
natural  and  not  unlikely  to  happen.  A  skilful  phy- 
sician inforiiHMl  Mr.  Hewlett,  that  in  rnm'H  of  viojont 
and  ])ainful  death  there  is  usually  an  effusion  ..flyrnph, 
orlvinph   mixed  with  blood,  into  the  cmvumh  .)f  Ui« 
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chest  and  abdomen.  If  the  body  be  kept  till  pu- 
trescence takes  place,  a  gas  is  evolved  from  the  fluid 
in  such  quantity  as  to  distend  enormously,  and  sonie- 
times  to  rupture,  the  peritonaeum  and  abdominal 
muscles:  this  effect  has  been  observed  in  bodies 
hung  on  gibbets  in  England;  and  it  would  take 
place  much  more  readily  in  w^armer  climates. 

III.  JUDAS,  or  JuDE,  surnamed  Barsabas,  was 
sent  from  Jerusalem,  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  to  the 
church  at  Antioch,  to  report  the  resolution  of  the 
apostles  at  Jerusalem,  concerning  the  non-observ- 
ance of  the  law  by  the  Gentiles,  Acts  xv.  22,  23. 
A.  D.  54.  Some  think,  that  this  Judas  was  the 
brother  of  Joseph,  surnamed  also  Barsabas,  who 
wad  proposed,  with  Matthias,  to  fill  up  the  place  of  the 
traitor  Judas,  Acts  i.  23.  Luke  says  that  Judas  Barsa- 
bas wiis  a  prophet,  and  one  of  the  chief  among  the 
brethren  ;  and  it  is  also  believed  that  he  was  one 
of  the  seventy  disciples. 

IV.  JUDAS,  or  JuDE,  surnamed  Thaddeus,  or 
Lebbeus,  or  the  Zealot,  is  called  the  Lord's  brother, 
(Matt.  xiii.  55.)  because  he  was,  as  is  believed,  son  of 
Mary,  sister  to  the  Virgin,  and  brother  to  James  the 
Less.  In  the  last  su})per  he  asked  Jesus  "  how  he 
could  manifest  himself  to  his  apostles,  and  not  to  the 
world  ?"  Paulinus  says,  that  he  preached  in  Libya, 
and  seems  to  say,  that  his  body  remained  there.  Je- 
rofne  affirms,  that  after  the  ascension,  he  was  sent 
to  Edessa,  to  king  Abgarus ;  and  the  modern  Greeks 
say  that  he  preached  in  that  city,  and  throughout 
Meso[)oramia  ;  and  in  Judea,  Saniaria,  Idumea,  Syria, 
and  princii)alb  in  Armenia,  and  Persia.  But  we 
know  no  particulars  of  his  life. 

We  have  a  canonical  Epistle  written  by  Jude, 
arldressed  to  all  the  saints  who  are  beloved  by  the 
Father,  and  called  by  the  Son,  our  Lord.  It  appears 
by  the  17th  verse,  where  he  cites  the  Second  Epistle 
of  Peter,  and  thoughout  the  letter,  in  which  he  inti- 
mates that  the  expressions  of  that  apostle  were  al- 
ready known  to  those  whom  he  writes  to,  that  he  had 
principally  in  view  the  converted  Jews,  who  were 
scattered  throughout  the  East,  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  He  contends  against  false 
teachers,  the  Gnostics,  Nicolaitans,  and  Simonians, 
who  corrupted  the  doctrine,  and  disturl  id  the  peace 
of  the  church.  The  date  of  the  Epistle  is  uncertain  ; 
but  Jude  speaks  of  the  apostles  as  ol  persons  who 
had  been  some  time  dead.  He  quotes  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter,  and  alludes  to  Paul's  Second  Epis- 
tle to  Timothy  ;  whence  it  appears,  that  it  was  not 
written  till  after  the  death  of  these  apostles,  and  con- 
sequently after  A.  D.  66.  It  is  credible  that  he  did 
not  write  it  till  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
(Comp.  Jude  17,  with  2  Pet.  ii.  &c. ;  and  2  Tim.  iii. 
1.  with  Jude  18.) 

V.  JUDAS  GAULANITIS,  or  the  Gadlanite,  op- 
posed the  enrolment  of  the  people  made  by  Cyrenius 
in  Judea ;  (see  Cyrenius  ;)  and  raised  a  very  great 
rebellion,  j)retending  that  the  Jews,  being  free,  ought 
to  acknowledge  no  dominion  besides  that  of  God. 
His  followers  chose  rather  to  suffer  extreme  torments 
than  to  call  any  power  on  earth  lord  or  master.  The 
same  Judtis  is  named  Judas  the  Galilean,  (Acts  v. 
37.)  because  he  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Ganiala 
in  the  Gaulanitis,  which  was  comprised  in  Galilee. 
Calmet  believes  that  the  Herodians  were  the  follow- 
ers of  Judas. 

JUDE,  see  Judas  IV. 

JUDEA,  a  province  of  Asia,  successively  called 
Canaan,  Palestine,  the  Land  of  Promise,  the  Land  of 
Israel,  and  Judea  after  the  Jews  returned  from  the 


Babylonish  captivity  ;  because  then  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah  was  the  principal ;  the  territories  belonging  to 
the  other  tribes  being  possessed  by  the  Samaritans, 
Idumeans,  Arabians,  and  Philistines.  The  Jews, 
when  returned  from  the  captivity,  settled  about  Je- 
rusalem, and  in  Judah,  from  whence  they  spread 
over  the  whole  country. 

Judea  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  four 
parts  :  (1.)  the  western  district,  Palestine,  inhabited 
by  the  Philistines ;  on  the  east  of  this,  (2.)  the  moun- 
tainous district,  called  the  hill  country,  (Josh.  xxi. 
11 ;  Luke  i.  39.)  which  the  rabbins  affect  to  call  the 
king's  mountain  ;  whether  because  on  the  northern 
part  of  this  ridge  Jerusalem  is  situated,  or  for  any 
other  reason,  is  not  known.  East  of  these  moun- 
tains was,  (3.)  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  along  the 
shore  of  the  Dead  sea:  (4.)  the  valleys,  &c.  west  of 
Jerusalem,  towards  the  Mediterranean.  Judea,  no 
doubt,  derived  its  name  from  Judah,  which  tribe  waa. 
settled  in  the  south  of  the  land,  and  maintained  its 
kingdom  after  the  northern  tribes  had  been  expatri- 
ated. This  circumstance,  together  with  that  of  Ju- 
dah being  principally  peopled  with  Israelites  after 
the  return  from  the  captivity,  and  being  first  settled, 
on  account  of  the  temple  being  established  in  it,  ac- 
counts for  tlie  general  name  of  Jews  being  given  to 
the  Hebrew  nation.  Judea  was  one  of  the  principal 
divisions  of  the  Holy  Land  in  the  days  of  Christ:  it 
included  from  the  Mediterranean  sea  west,  to  the 
Dead  sea  east,  and  was  bounded  north  by  Samaria, 
and  south  by  Edom,  or  the  Desert.  It  is  extremely 
mountainous  in  some  parts,  as  from  Hebron  to  Jeru- 
salem. West  of  these  mountains  is  the  principal  ex- 
tent of  country  ;  but  this  has  many  hills.  East  of 
them,  running  along  the  western  shoi*e  of  the  Dead  J 
sea,  is  a  wilderness,  viz. 

The  Wilderness  of  Judea.  Here  John  Baptist 
first  taught,  (Matt.  iii.  1.)  and  Christ  was  tempted; 
probably  towards  the  north  of  it,  not  far  from  Jericho. 
Some  parts  of  it  were  not  absolutely  barren  or  unin- 
habited ;  of  other  parts  the  following  descriptions 
are,  we  believe,  very  accurate.  Dr.  Carlyle,  who 
visited  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba,  which  stands  in 
this  wilderness,  says,  "  The  valley  of  St.  Saba  is  an 
immense  chasm  in  a  rifted  mountain  of  marble.  1: 
is  not  only  destitute  of  trees,  but  of  every  other  spe- 
cies of  vegetation  ;  and  its  sole  inhabitants,  except 
the  wretched  monks  in  the  convent,  are  eagles,  tigers, 
and  wild  Arabs."  Chateaubriand  describes  it  in 
truly  melancholy  terms  :  "  I  doubt  whether  any  con- 
vent can  be  situated  in  a  more  dreary  and  desolate 
spot  than  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba.  ...  As  we  ad- 
vanced, the  aspect  of  the  mountains  continued  the 
same — that  is,  white,  dusty,  without  shade,  without 
tree,  without  herbage,  without  moss."  Mr  Bucking- 
ham says,  "  Nothing  can  be  more  forbidding  than  the 
aspect  of  the  hills  ;  not  a  blade  of  verdure  is  to  be 
seen  over  their  whole  surface,  and  not  the  sound  of 
any  living  being  is  to  be  heard  throughout  their  whole 
extent."  What  a  scene  surrounded  the  Saviour 
when  he  dwelt  in  this  wilderness,  with  the  wild 
beasts  !    Matt,  iv  ;  Luke  iv.     See  Canaan. 

There  are  several  medals  of  Judea  extant,  repre- 
senting a  woman  (the  daughter  of  Zion)  sitting  under 
a  palm-tree,  in  a  mournful  attitude,  and  having 
around  her  a  heap  of  arms,  shields,  &c.  on  which 
she  is  seated.  The  legend  is  jud^a  capta.  s.  c. 
This  may  remind  us  of  the  captives  in  Babylon,  who 
"  sat  down  and  wept."  "  But  what  is  more  remark- 
able," says  Mr.  Addison,  "  we  find  Judea  represented 
as  a  woman  in  sorrow,  sitting  on  the  ground,  in  • 
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passage  of  the  prophet  which  foretells  the  very  cap- 
tivity recorded  on  these  medals."  (See  Isa.  iii.  26 ; 
xlvii.  1.) 

[The  name  Judea  wasapplied  in  different  ages  either 
to  the  whole  or  to  a  part  of  Palestine.  In  the  time 
of  David  it  denoted  that  portion  of  the  country  which 
belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  Josh, 
xi.  2J  ;  comp.  verse  16 ;  2  Sam.  v.  5  ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  5. 
After  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes,  the  territory  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  called  Judea,  including 
the  tracts  belonging  to  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and 
also  part  of  that  which  appertained  to  the  tribes  of 
Dan  and  Simeon.  Hence  it  became  at  length  a  gen- 
eral name  for  the  southern  part  of  Palestine,  while 
the  northern  part  was  called  Galilee,  and  the  middle 
Samaria.  After  the  captivity,  as  most  of  those  who 
returned  were  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  name 
Judea  was  applied  generally  to  the  whole  of  Pales- 
tine, Hag.  i.  1,  14  ;  ii.  3.  When  the  whole  country 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans,  the  former  divis- 
ion into  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Judea,  seems  to  have 
again  become  current.  Josephus  describes  Judea 
in  his  day  as  bounded  north  by  Samaria,  its  northern 
extremity  being  the  village  of  Anouath,  east  by  the 
Jordan,  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  south  by  the 
territory  of  the  Arabs.  These  boundaries  would 
Beem  to  include  a  part  at  least  of  Idumea.  Judea  in 
this  extent  constituted  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Herod 
the  Great,  and  afterwards  belonged  to  his  son  Arc)ie- 
laus.  When  the  latter  was  banished  for  his  cruel- 
ties, Judea  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
province,  annexed  to  the  proconsulate  of  Syria,  and 
governed  by  procurators,  until  it  was  at  length  given 
as  part  of  his  kingdom  to  Herod  Agrippall.  During 
all  this  time  the  boundaries  of  the  province  were 
often  varied,  by  the  addition  or  abstraction  of  different 
towns  and  cities.  See  Jos.  B.  J.  iii.  3.  5,  et  passim. 
Relandi  Paleest.  p.  31,  174,  178  ff*.  Jahn  §  25. 
§  13  flf.     R. 

JUDGES  (o^tDDtr,  shovhetim)  governed  the  Israel- 
ites from  Joshua  to  Saul.  The  Carthaginians,  a  col- 
ony of  the  Tyrians,  had  likewise  governors,  whom 
they  called  Suffetes,  or  Sophetim,  with  authority  like 
those  of  the  Hebrews,  almost  equal  to  that  of  kings. 
Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  archontes  among 
the  Athenians,  and  dictators  among  the  Romans, 
were  similar  to  the  judges  among  the  Hebrews.  Gro- 
tius  compares  the  government  of  the  Hebrews,  under 
the  judges,  to  that  of  Gaul,  Germany,  and  IJritain, 
before  the  Romans  changed  it.  This  office  was  not 
hereditary  among  the  Israelites ;  they  were  no  more 
than  God's  vicegerents.  When  the  Hebrews  desired 
a  king,  God  said  to  Samuel,  "  They  have  not  reject- 
ed thee,  but  they  have  rejected  me,  that  I  should 
not  reign  over  them,"  1  Sam.  viii.  7.  (See  also  Judg. 
viii.  23.) 

The  dignity  of  judge  was  for  life,  but  the  succrs- 

iion  was   not  always  constant.     There   were  anar- 

ehies,  or  intervals,  during  which  the  commonwealth 

was  without  rulers.     There  were  likewise   long  in- 
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tervals  of  servitude  and  oppression,  under  which  lh« 
Hebrews  groaned,  and  were  without  eiih.  r  .ud£«« 
or  governors  Although  God  only  did  ngularly  ^. 
pomt  the  judges,  yet  the  propi,.,  on  muw  ocaiion^ 
chose  U'^t  n.dividual  who  appran.l  to  (hm,  n,„«l 
propel  to  deliver  them  from  oppression  ;  and  m  it  of. 
ten  happened,  that  the  oppreHsionn  which  orr,u.,oned 
rero.irse  to  the  election  of  a  jnd^r,.,  x^.-p.  ....t  feh  over 
all  Israel,  the  power  of  such  judge  extended  onlv  over 
that  province  which  he  had  .l.liv.-nd.  We  do  not 
hnd  that  Jephthah  exercised  his  authority  on  this  side 
Jordan;  nor  that  Bamk  extende.l  his  lH.'yond  it 
1  he  authonty  ol  judges  was  not  inferior  to  that  of 
kings:  It  extended  to  peai  e  and  war:  they  d.cided 
causes  with  absolute  authority  ;  but  had  l.o  power 
to  make  new  laws,  or  to  impose  new  burdens  on  the 
people.  They  were  protectors  of  the  laws,  defenden 
oj  religion,  and  avengers  of  crimes,  particularly  of 
idolatry:  they  were  without  p(.iii|)  or  Fplen.lor  ;"and 
without  guards,  train,  or  eciuij.a^',  unless  their  own 
wealth  niight  enable  them  to  apjxar  answerable  to 
their  dignity.  Their  revenue  consisted  in  prewnts 
exclusively.— The  time  of  the  jud^'es  from  Joshua 
to  Saul  is  399  years.  For  their  succession  see  the 
Chronological  Tables.     See  also  Trihu.nals. 

JUDGES,  THE  Book  of,  is  by  some  ascribed  to 
Phinehas,  by  others  to  Kz^^  or  to  Ilezekiah,  and  by 
others  to  Samuel,  or  to  all  the  judp's,  who  wrote 
each  the  history  of  his  time  and  judicature.  But  it 
appears  to  be  the  work  of  one  aiuhor,  w  jio  lived 
after  the  time  of  the  judges  ;  and  he  is  gl-nerally 
thought  to  be  Samuel,  for  the  following  reasons  :~ 
(1.)  The  author  lived  at  a  lime  w  hen  tlie  Jehusites 
were  masters  of  Jerusalem,  and  cons««|uentlv  before 
David,  Judg.  i.  21.  (2.)  It  aj)peai-s  that  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth  was  then  governed  by  kings,  since 
the  author  observes,  in  several  |)laces,  that  at  such  ■ 
time,  there  was  no  king  in  Israel. 

There  are  considerable  ditVicn  hies,  however,  against 
this  opinion,  as  Judg.  xviii.  30,  31  :  "  .And  tlie  chil- 
dren of  Dan  made  Jonathan  and  \\\n  sons  priests  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the 
land.  And  they  set  them  up  INIicah's  graven  image, 
which  he  made,  all  the;  time  that  the  house  of  G<»d 
was  in  Shiloh."  Now,  the  tabernarle  or  hous<'  of 
God  was  not  at  Shiloh  till  aboiu  thetinu*  of  Saimiers 
first  a])pearance  as  a  |)rophet ;  for  then  it  was  brought 
from  Shiloh  and  carried  to  the  cainj>,  where  it  was 
taken  by  the  Philistines  ;  and  after  this  time  it  waa 
sent  back  to  Kirjath-jearim,  1  Sam.  iv.  4,  5,  &c. ;  vi. 
21.  As  to  the  captivity  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  it  ran 
scarcely,  one  would  think,  be  understtHjd  of  any 
other  than  that  under  Tii:lath-pileser,  many  hundn'd 
years  after  Samuel,  and,  consequently,  he  could  not 
write  this  book  ;  unless  it  be  supposed  that  this  pa»- 
sage  has  been  added  since. 

JUDGMENT  is  taken  (1.)  for  the  |>ower  of  judg- 
ing absolutely  ;  (Dent.  i.  17;  John  v.  27.  )  (2.)  for 
rectitude,  eiiility,  and  the  other  goinl  (pialilies  of  • 
judge;  (Ps.  Ixxii.  1  ;  xcix.  4;  Ixxxix.  14.)  (3.)  the 
vindictive  justice  and  rigor  (jfCJod's  judgment.  For 
exaujple,   Kxod.  xii.  12  ;  Ps.  cxix.  84  ;    Isa.  xxvi.  9. 

.^1,1  .1     ; •   .  .       I I •„- 


20.     (6.)  For  a  court  of  justice.    See  1  ribi-.-^als. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  derisions  knvfn  from 
the  oracle,  or  by   he  pnt'sts.  in  cns»-8  of  «lifficulty 
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which  iiad  been  brought  to  Jerusalem,  according  to 
the  law,  formed,  in  process  of  time,  a  body  of  judg- 
ments, distinguished  as  being  divine  :  hence,  in  the 
Psiilms,  we  frequently  read  of  the  judgment  of  God 
being  according  to  truth,  to  justice,  to  equity  ;  mean- 
ing, not  his  judgment,  in  the  sense  of  pimishment 
inflicted  on  individuals,  or  on  nations ;  but  his  legal 
or  discriminative  decisions.  On  the  other  hand,  care 
■houhl  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  divine  judg- 
ments in  the  sense  of  punishments — evils  inflicted — 
with  those  decisions  which  were  merely  judicial  and 
administrative. 

JunoMENT  is  taken  for  the  last  judgment.  "  It  is 
appointed  that  all  men  should  die,  and  that  judgment 
shouhl  follow,"  Heb.  ix.  27.  In  Joel  iii.  2,  the  Lord 
says,  "  that  he  will  gather  together  all  the  nations  in 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  will  enter  into  judg- 
ment with  them,  to  avenge  his  people,  whom  they 
have  o])pressed."  (See  also  Ecclus.  xi.  9  ;  Ps.  cxliii.  2.) 

Judgment  of  zeal  The  Jews  affirm,  that  under 
particular  circumstances,  when  any  one  saw  a  Jew 
offending  against  God,  or  violating  the  law,  or  even 
if  any  one  saw  a  heathen,  who  would  engage  the 
people  in  irregularities,  in  idolatry,  or  in  the  breach 
of  God's  laws,  they  might  with  impunity  kill  him  ; 
and,  without  any  form  of  justice,  remove  this  scandal 
from  the  peoj)le.  They  cite  the  example  of  Phine- 
ha^i,  son  of  Eleazar,  who,  having  seen  an  Israelite 
ent(n'  the  tent  ofaMidianitish  woman,  took  a  javelin, 
followed  them,  and  killed  them  both,  (Numb.  xxv.  6, 
&c.)  and  also  the  example  of  Mattathias,  the  father 
of  the  Maccfibees,  who,  in  his  transport  of  zeal, 
killed  an  Israelite  while  he  was  sacrificing  to  false 
gods,  1  Mac.  ii.  24,  25.  But  the  inconveniences  of 
this  sort  of  judgment  are  very  evident :  an  inconsid- 
erate multitude,  a  provoked  Israelite,  or  a  fanatic, 
might  believe  themselves  allowed  to  kill  any  man 
whom  they  wildly  fancy  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  in- 
terests of  God  and  religion.  With  this  mistaken 
zeal  the  Jews  stoned  Stephen,  they  laid  hands  on 
Paul,  determined  on  his  death,  and  more  than  forty 
men  made  a  vow,  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  till  they 
had  killed  him.  James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was 
executed  in  this  maimer  ;  and  Christ  had  not  escaped 
death  in  the  temple,  when  they  imagined  he  uttered 
blasphemy,  had  he  not  retired,  John  viii.  59. 

Judgment,  Fountain  of,  is  the  same  as  the  Foun- 
tain of  Kadesh,  south  of  the  land  of  promise,  the 
waters  of  which  were  called  the  Waters  of  Strife,  be- 
cause Moses  was  here  contradicted  and  provoked  by 
the  murmurs  of  the  Israelites.  It  was  also  called 
the  Fountain  of  Judgment,  as  here  God  dis})layed 
his  displeasure  against  his  prophet,  and  warned  him 
that  he  should  not  enter  the  promised  land,  because 
he  had  not  honored  him  in  the  eyes  of  Israel.  Engl, 
version,  En-Mishpat. 

JUDITH,  of  Reuben,  daughter  of  Merari,  and 
widow  of  Manasseh,  is  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and 
for  the  deliverance  of  Bethulia,  when  besieged  by 
Holofenies.  l^eing  informed  that  Ozias  had  prom- 
ised to  deliver  the  town  up,  within  five  days,  to  Holo- 
femes,  she  sent  for  Chabris  and  Carmis,  elders  of 
the  people,  and  infonned  them  of  her  purpose,  but 
without  explaining,  the  mode  by  which  it  was  to  be 
eflfected.  She  then  prayed,  dressed  herself  in  her 
best  apparel,  and  pretending  to  have  fled  from  the 
city,  went  over  to  the  camp  of  Holofemes,  and  pros- 
trated herscdf  before  him.  As  soon  as  he  saw  her,  he 
was  captivated,  and,  ordering  her  to  be  raised,  assured 
her  of  j>rot(iction. 

Judith  continued  with  Holofemes,  but  had  liberty 


of  going  out  of  the  camp  at  night.  On  the  fourth 
day,  he  sent  Bagoas,  his  eunuch,  to  invite  her  to  paaa 
the  night  with  him.  Judith  went,  decorated  with  all 
her  ornaments,  and  Holofemes  was  so  transported, 
that  he  indulged  largely  in  wine.  In  the  evening,  hi8 
servants  retired,  and  Bagoas  shut  the  chamber  doors 
and  departed.  Holofemes,  being  overcome  with 
drink,  slept  very  soundly.  Judith,  therefore,  placed 
her  maid  on  the  watch,  and  having  put  up  her  prayer 
to  God,  took  down  the  general's  sabre,  and,  having 
severed  his  head  from  his  body,  wi-apped  him  up  in 
the  curtains  of  his  bed,  and,  giving  the  head  to  her 
maid,  directed  her  steps  to  Bethulia.  The  head  of 
Holofemes  being  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  the  city, 
his  army  was  seized  with  dismay  ;  and  their  defeat 
was  so  extraordinary,  that  the  whole  country  wa« 
enriched  with  their  spoils.  The  high-priest  Jehoia- 
kim  came  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethulia,  to  compliment 
Judith  ;  and  eveiy  thing  belonging  to  Holofemes  was 
presented  to  her,  and  afterwards  consecrated  to  the 
Lord.  Having  lived  105  years  at  Bethulia,  and  made 
her  maid  free,  she  died ;  and  was  buried  with  her 
husband.  All  the  peo})le  lamented  for  her  seven 
days,  and  the  day  on  which  the  victory  was  obtained 
was  placed  among  the  Hebrew  festivals. 

There  is  great  difficulty  relating  to  the  time  of  this 
history.  The  Greek  and  Syriac  seem  to  decide,  that 
it  was  after  the  captivity  of  Babylon  ;  but  the  Vulgate 
may  be  explained  as  referring  to  a  time  preceding 
that  captivity.  To  remove  all  difficulties,  and  an- 
swer all  objections,  seems  impossible.  Those  who 
maintain  that  the  history  of  Judith  passed  before  the 
captivity,  and  in  Manasseh's  time,  think  it  sufficient 
to  demonstrate,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  narrative 
repugnant  to  this  assertion.  They  suppose  the 
Nabuchodonozor  in  the  text  to  be  the  Saosduchinua 
in  Ptolemy ;  that  Arphaxad  is  the  Phraortes  of  He- 
rodotus ;  that  these  two  princes  made  war  with  one 
another  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Saosduchinus ;  that 
Arphaxad  being  overcome,  Saosduchinus  sent  Holo- 
femes to  reduce  by  force  those  who  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge him  for  sovereign  ;  and  that  at  this  time 
Manasseh,  then  recently  delivered  from  captivity,  in 
Babylon,  now  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  concerning  him- 
self little  with  the  government,  but  leaving  it  mostly 
to  Joachim,  or  Eliakim,  the  high-priest.  Supposing 
all  this,  there  is  nothing  in  it  against  the  laws  of 
history  or  chronology.  The  war  between  Nabu- 
chodonozor and  Aqdiaxad  is  placed  A.  M.  3347, 
the  expedition  and  death  of  Holofemes  in  3348. 
Manasseh  was  carried  to  Babylon  in  3329.  He  re- 
turned some  years  afterwards,  and  died  in  3361. 

The  opinion  which  places  the  history  of  Judith 
after  the  captivity  of  Babylon  is  founded  principally 
on  the  authority  of  the  Greek  copy,  which  is  cer- 
tainly very  ancient.  This  translation  says  in  chap, 
iv.  2,  "that  the  Israelites  were  newly  returned  from 
the  captivity,  and  all  the  people  of  Judea  were  lately 
gathered  together,  and  the  vessels,  and  the  altar,  and 
the  house,  were  sanctified  after  the  profanation." 
Achior,  general  of  the  Ammonites,  says  the  same  to 
Holofemes:  "They  were  destroyed  in  many  battles 
very  sore,  and  were  led  captives  into  a  land  that  was 
not  theirs  ;  but  now  they  are  returned  to  their  God, 
and  are  come  up  from  the  places  where  they  were 
scattered,  and  have  possessed  Jerusalem,  where  their 
sanctuary  is."  This  last  passage  is  taken  from  the 
Vulgate ;  but  the  Greek  adds,  "  And  the  temple  of 
their  God  was  overthrown  ;"  literally,  reduced  to  the 
pavement,  or  trampled  under  foot,  "  and  their  cities 
were  taken  by  the  enemies,  and  they  dwell  again  Ul 
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the  mountains  which  were  not  inhabited."  It  is  in 
rain  to  endeavor  to  correct  the  sense  of  these  pas- 
sages ;  the  bare  reading  of  them  naturally  leads  us  to 
say,  that  this  history  was  translatetl  after  tiie  return 
from  the  captivity  ;  and  thus  almost  all  the  ancients, 
and  many  of  the  moderns,  have  believed.  Eusebius 
places  it  in  the  reign  of  Cambyses;  Syncellus  in  that 
of  Xerxes  ;  Sulpitius  Severus  in  that  of  Ocluis  ;  oth- 
ers under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  in  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees. 

The  last  opinion,  Calmet  thinks,  is  the  most  easy 
to  maintain.  Grotius,  and  other  learned  writers,  are 
of  opinion  that  this  book  is  rather  a  |)arabolical  than 
a  real  history  ;  [Praefatio  ad  Annotationes  in  Lnhnim 
Judith  ;)  and  Prideaux  almost  gives  up  its  authenticity, 
in  consequence  of  the  historical  difiiculties  it  involves. 

JULIA,  a  female  Christian,  mentioned  Rom. 
xvi.  15. 

JULIAS,  a  name  given  by  Philip  to  Bethsaida,  in 
honor  of  Augustus's  wife.     See  Bethsaida. 

I.  JULIUS  CiESAR,  the  first  Roman  emperor, 
had  some  connection  with  Jewish  affairs,  although 
he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  He  was 
the  son  of  Lucius  Csesar  and  Aurelia,  daughter  of 
Cotta,  and  born  in  the  year  of  Rome  654 ;  98  years 
before  Jesus  Christ.  After  having  passed  through 
the  offices  of  tribune,  quaestor,  sedile,  high-priest,  and 
prsetor  or  governor  of  Spain,  he  obtained  the  consul- 
sliip  in  the  year  of  Rome  695,  and  chose  the  govern- 
ment of  Gaul,  which  he  reduced  into  the  form  of  a 
province,  after  nine  or  ten  years  of  government. 
After  the  death  of  his  daughter  Julia,  he  went  to  war 
with  Pompey,  but  when  he  entered  Italy  with  his 
victorious  army,  he  so  terrified  his  enemies,  that  they 
fled.  He  set  at  liberty  Aristobulus,  king  of  Judea, 
and  sent  him  with  two  legions  to  support  his  inter- 
ests in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Arabia.  But  Pompey's 
party  found  means  to  poison  him  by  the  way.  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Aristobulus,  had  already  levied  troops 
in  Syria,  to  join  his  father,  but  Pompey  sent  "orders 
to  Scipio  in  Syria,  to  have  him  killed,  which  was 
done.  Passing  into  Egypt,  Caesar  was  shut  up  in 
Alexandria,  with  some  troops,  where  he  was  very 
much  embarrassed,  and  pressed  by  the  Egyptian 
army.  He  therefore  sent  Mithridates  into  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  to  procure  succors  ;  and  Antipater,  father  of 
Herod  the  Great,  who  governed  the  high -priest  Hir- 
canus,  prince  of  the  Jews,  engaged  assistance  for 
him.  He  himself  marched  into  Egypt  with  3000 
,  men,  and,  joining  Mithridates,  they  together  attacked 
Pelusium,  which  they  carried  ;  and  afterwards  ad- 
vanced towards  Alexandria,  where  Antipater  induced 
the  Jews  in  the  canton  of  Onion,  to  open  the  pas- 
sages, and  declare  for  Caesar,  who  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory,  and  thus  became  master  of  Egypt. 
Caesar  always  preserved  a  grateftd  recollection  of  the 
important  service  which  Antif)ater  had  rendered 
him.  He  confirmed  all  the  privileges  of  the  Jews  in 
Egy|)t,  and  caused  a  pillar  to  be  erected,  on  which 
he  ordered  them  all  to  be  engraved,  with  the  decree 
which  confirmed  them.  As  he  passed  through  Pal- 
estine, Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus,  threw  himself 
at  his  feet,  and  represented  to  him  in  a  very  aflTecting 
manner  the  death  of  his  father  and  brother.  The 
first  had  been  poisoned,  and  the  second  beheaded, 
for  supporting  his  interests.  He  desired  to  be  re- 
stored to  his  father's  principality,  and  also  comi)laine(l 
of  the  wrong  done  him  by  Antipater  and  Hircanus. 
Antipater,  however,  who  was  still  in  Caesar's  retinue, 
justified  their  conduct.  In  his  fifth  and  last  consul- 
ihip,  CsBsar  permitted  Hircanus  to  rebuild  the  walls 


le  umuigences  he  atterwarda  met  with,  und  by 
ch  his  imprisonment  was  gnaily  nuxhrnird. 
UNIA,  or,  as  houk-  copies  n  ad,  Jii.ia,  Ih  j<iined 
1  Andronicus,  in  Koni.  xvi.  7,  "  Salut.-  Aiidnuiiruj 


of  Jerusalem,  which   Pom|)ev  had  demolinheil      He 
waa  kdh-d  March  15,  antt  A.'l).  vA. 

n.  .lUiJI'S,  a  c.nnirion  of  the  cohon  of  Aiitfu*- 
lus,  to  whom  FeaiuH,  g(,venior  of  Judra,  conuiiimHl 
Paul,  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome.  Julius  had  gn  .\i  re- 
gard for  Paul,  Act.sxxvii.  I,  &:r.  Mr  Mutli  r.-d  him 
*o  land  at  Sidf.n,  and  to  visit  his  fri.ndM  there  ;  and 
>«  a  8ub«o(|uent  part  of  ih«'  voyage  he  oppojM-d  the 
violence  ol  the  soldiers  direcled'agH«i>8t  the  j)ri»one™, 
generally,  in  order  to  save  the  apostle.  When  he 
deUvered  his  charge  to  the  cuhkmIv  of  the  chief  rM|>- 
tain  of  the  guard,  there  can  be  no  iloubt  but  thai  hia 
favorable  report  of  the  apostle  contributed  ewMiitiolly 
to  the  indulgences  he  afterwards  met  with,  and  by 
which  *  •"  ■ ■  .  .  .       ^ 
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and  Junia,  tny  kinsmen  and  fellow-|iri<«.nerh,  whoarv 
of  note  among  the  apostles." 

JUSTICE  is  generally  put  for  gnodnew*,  e(|nity ; 
that  virtue  which  renders  to  every  man  his  dile. 
Sometimes  for  virtue  and  piety  in  general ;  or  for  the 
conjunction  of  all  those  virtues  wliich  make  a  \hhA 
man,  Ezek.  xviii.  5 — 9.  It  branches  out  into  ho  many 
significations,  and  is  apj)lie(l  so  diften-nily  to  men 
and  things,  that  it  deserves  peculiar  an<l  ereii  anx- 
ious investigation.  In  general,  it  seems  to  refer  to 
some  rule,  law,  or  standard,  by  which  a  (pialitv,  an 
intention,  or  an  action,  may  be  estimated.  So  5[en- 
ophon  speaks  of  a  car  as  being  just,  meaning,  what  it 
ought  to  be,  fit  for  the  use  intended  :  and  Pollux  rails 
good  and  fertile  land  just,  and  barren  land  unjusL 
The  same  idea  may  be  transferred  to  man.  HiMiro 
one  who  fulfils  the  law  is  a  just  man  ;  he  answt^rs 
the  intention  of  the  lawgiver.  Cicero  says,  justice  ii 
used  for  conduct  as  it  regards  man,  but  pi«'iy  is  the 
proper  term  as  referring  to  God  ;  wIhmicc  we  ma} 
learn  that  the  heathen  acknowledged  the  impotenci 
of  inan  to  e(jual  what  God  had  a  right  to  ex|)ect 
though  man  might  be  just  toward  his  fellow  map 
Still,  those  who  "  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous 
ness  ;"  who  earnestly  desire  complete  rectitude  »». 
heart  and  life  ;  who  endeavor  afier  perfect  confonn 
ity  with  the  rule  of  action,  as  well  in  the  sight  or 
God  as  men,  are  |)ronounce(l  blessed. 

As  parts  of  righteousness,  or  justice,  due  fron. 
man  to  man,  single  virtues  are  sometimes  put  for  tht 
whole  ;  as  truth,  clemency,  integrity,  &  c.  So  alnu 
are  a  species  of  righteousness,  that  is,  from  man  U 
man;  so  kindness  and  moderation,  not  pushing  t«>lh« 
utmost,  whether  of  strictness  <tr  severity,  thos.-  de 
mands  which  we  have  a  right  to  maki'  on  others;  or 
not  j)ressing  them  miseasonably,  or  at  all  ev«'nts  ;  and 
in  these  respects,  and  the  like,  it  may  well  In-,  thai 
our  Lord  insists  on  the  righteousness  of  his  disciple» 
surpfissing  that  of  the  srrilx-s  ami  Pharisees,  whoii 
he  frequently  brands  with  the  appellation  of  hyp 
ocrites. 

It  requires  considerable  skill  in  the  Greek  langnafr 
to  trace  the  correct  import  of  this  woni  in  the  w-vf*- 
ral  places  where  it  occurs,  either  in  its  din-ct  f<.rma, 
or  in  collateral  phraseology;  and  todistin^'uish  when 
it  is  used  in  a  more  classical  or  in  a  more  Hebrnic*! 
sense  : — not  omitting  its  sace-rdotal  a|»pliration,  in  va- 
rious |)arts  of  holy  writ. 

We  ought  not  to  pass  over  a  penwnification  of  the 
justice  of  God,  rendered  "vengeance"  in  our  public 
versi  n,  but  i>roperly  importing  the  |M)WPr  coujmis- 
8ion<'d  by  the  Deitv  to  punish  malefaetom,  the  .hvme 
nemesis.'  The  barbariaiiM  said  nmon^  thetnm-lvfMS 
when  they  saw  the  viper  fanicn  on  the   -and  of  I  aul 
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No  doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer,  whom,  though 
oe  hath  escaped  the  sea,  yet  justice,  divine  justice, 
fuffereth  not  to  live,"  Acts  xxviii.  4;  a  sentiment 
which  was  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  in  a 
deep  sense  of  the  divine  government,  and  which 
was  expressed  in  terms  the  evangehst  has  not  scru- 
pled to  repeat. 

JUSTIFICATION  is  a  term  which  implies  that 
the  party  lias  boon,  or  is,  charged  with  some  matter 
of  complaint,  from  which  he  vindicates  himself,  or  is 
vindicated  by  another,  either  by  producing  proofs  of 
his  innocence,  or  of  his  having  already  suffered  the 
penalty  of  that  transgression  ;  [autrefois  acquit,  of  our 
lawyers  ;)  or  referring  to  some  other  person  who  has 
allegations  on  his  behalf,  which  ill  effect  his  justifi- 
cation. Justification,  then,  is  a  law  term,  that  was 
used  in  ancient  times,  and  is  greatly  analogous  to 
our  term  acquitted.  When  sinners  are  charged  with 
their  sins  before  God,  they  cannot  in  any  Avise  prove 
th(;ir  innocence,  since  they  are  accused  of  only  bond 
fide  crimes.  They  cannot  say  they  have  been  for- 
merly acquitted,  i?i  any  other  sense  than  by  reference 
to  an  expected  pardon  through  God's  grace,  and  his 

f)roj)osals  of  mercy.  Though  some  sins  are  evident- 
V  [)unished  in  this  life,  all  are  not,  as  is  equally  evi- 
dent ;  but  the  allegations  which  may  be  offered  by  a 
mediator-party  remain  in  full  force.      When  an  Is- 


raelite had  transgressed  against  any  divine  law,  he 
acknowledged  his  transgression,  brought  his  sacri- 
fice to  the  altar,  confessed  over  it  his  fault,  thereby 
symbolically  transferring  his  guilt ;  and  the  victim 
was  the  substituted  sufferer,  which  being  sacnficially 
offered,  the  offerer  had  complied  with  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  law ;  so  that  should  he  be  afterwards 
charged  with  that  crime,  he  might  plead  autrefois 
acquit.  But  sacrifices  were  not  in  their  nature  capa- 
ble of  making  absolute  reconciliation  between  God 
and  man  ;  they  could  only  refer  to  a  nobler  blood, 
which  should  accomplish  that  perfectly  which  they 
did  imperfectly,  should  effectually  vindicate  the 
guilty  from  the  consequences  of  their  guilt,  and  should 
justify,  when  appealed  to,  from  accusations  of  con- 
science, of  the  world,  of  human  laws,  or  of  the  divine 
law,  through  the  gracious  acceptance  of  the  dirine 
Lawgiver. 

I.  JUSTUS,  surnamed  Barsabas,  see  Joseph. 

II.  JUSTUS,  a  Jew,  who  was  at  Rome  with  Paul 
(A.  D.  62.)  when  he  wrote  to  the  Colossians.  The 
apostle  says  that  Jesus,  called  Justus,  and  Marcus, 
were  his  only  fellow-workers  unto  the  kingdom  of 
God,  Col.  iv.  11. 

JUTTAH,  a  city  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  55.)  fvhleh 
Calmet  takes  to  be  the  Ithnam  of  Josh.  xv.  23.  Eu- 
sebius  places  it  eight  miles  from  Hebron,  east 
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KABZEEL,  a  city  in  the  southern  part  of  Judah, 
(Josh.  XV.  21.)  called  Jekabseel,  Neh.  xi.  25. 

RADESH,or  RADESH-BARNEA,or  En-Mishphat, 
(Gen.  xiv.  7.)  a  city  and  desert  around  it,  in  the  south- 
eastern boraer  of  the  promised  land,  Numb,  xxxiv.  4  ; 
Josh.  XV.  3.  Here  Miriam  died ;  (Numb.  xx.  1.)  and 
here  Moses  and  Aaron,  distrusting  God's  power,  when 
they  smote  the  rock  at  the  waters  of  strife,  were 
a])pointed  to  die  without  the  satisfaction  of  entering 
the  promised  land,  Numb,  xxvii.  14.  The  king  of 
Kadesh  was  killed  by  Joshua,  (Josh,  xii.22.)  and  the 
city  given  to  Judah.  The  situation  of  Kadesh  has 
been  fully  treated  of  in  the  article  Exodus,  p.  419. 

RADMONITES,  (Gen.  xv.  19.)  a  tribe  of  people 
who  inhabited  the  promised  land  east  of  the  Jordan, 
about  mount  Hermon.  They  were  descended  from 
Canaan  the  son  of  Ham.  Cadmus,  the  founder  of 
Thebes  in  Bceotia,  has  been  conjectured  to  have  been 
originally  a  Radmonite,  and  his  wife  Hermione  to 
have  been  so  named  from  mount  Hermon.  The 
Radmonites,  says  Calmet,  were  Hivites :  the  word 
Hivites  is  derived  from  a  root  which  signifies  a  ser- 
pent ;  and  fable  says,  that  Cadmus  sowed  serpents' 
teeth,  from  which  sprung  up  armed  men  ;  because 
he  settled  at  Thebes,  his  Hivites,  or  Radmonites,  who 
were  valiant  and  martial. 

I.  RANAH,  a  brook  on  the  borders  of  Ephraim 
a«'d  Manasseh,(Josh.  xvi.8;  xvii.  9.)  which  f;dls  into 
the  Mediterranean,  a  few  miles  south  of  Cesarea. 

II.  KAN  AH,  a  city  of  Asher,  Josh.  xix.  28. 
RARRAA,  a  town  on  the  southern  confines  of  the 

tribe  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  3. 

KATTATH,  the  limit  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun, 
(Josh.  xix.  15.)  in  Jud^.  i.  30,  called  Rithron,  which  is 
the  same  in  sense.  The  Vulgate,  LXX,  Syriac,  and 
Arabi«..  render   these   names,  which  are   from  the 


same  root,  by  small,  trifiing,  insignificant  things :  the 
Chaldee  to  the  same  effect ;  whence  the  name  of  this 
city,  perhaps,  might  be  analogous  to  our  name  little- 
town,  Littleton. 

I.  REDAR,  a  region  m  the  desert  of  the  Agarenes, 
Gen.  XXV.  13 ;  1  Chron.  i.  29. 

II.  REDAR,  a  city,  as  some  think,  called  by  Jose- 
phus,  Camala,  Isa.  xlii.  11  ;  Ix.  7;  Ezek.  xxvii.  21  ; 
Ps.  cxx.  5  ;  Jer.  ii.  10  ;  xlix.  28. 

III.  REDAR,  a  son  of  Ishmael,  (Gen.  xxv.  13.)  the 
father  of  the  Redarenians,  Cedrei,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  (H.  N.  v.  11.)  who  dwelt  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Nabathaeans,  in  Arabia  Deserta.  These  [)eo- 
ple  living  in  tents,  it  is  not  possible  to  show  the  place 
of  their  habitation,  because  they  often  changed  it. 
Arabia  Deserta  is  sometimes  called  Redar ;  but  the 
Redarenians  dwelt  principally  in  the  south  of  Arabia 
Deserta,  or  in  the  north  of  Arabia  Petrsea:  there 
were  some  a^  far  as  the  Red  sea.  Cant.  i.  5 ;  Isa, 
xlii.  11. 

REDEM,  see  East. 

REDEMAH,  Ishmael's  youngest  son,  who  dwelt, 
as  did  his  brethren,  east  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead, 
Gen.  xxv.  15.  The  town  of  Redemoth  might  at  first, 
perhaps,  belong  to  his  descendants ;  but  we  cannot 
consider  him  as  father  of  the  Radmonites;  (Gen.xv. 
19.)  for  these  were  ancient  inhabitants  of  Canaan, 
and  already  powerful  in  the  time  of  Abraham. 

REDEMOTH,  a  town  of  Reuben,  east  of  the 
brook  Arnon,  (Josh.  xiii.  18.)  and  one  of  the  stations 
of  the  Hebrews  in  the  wilderness ;  (Deut.  ii.  26.)  given 
to  the  sons  of  Merari,  the  Levite,  1  Chron.  vi.  79.  The 
name  also  included  the  desert  around  it. 

I.  REDESH,  a  city  in  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  23. 

II.  REDESH,  a  city  in  Naphtali,  Josh.  xii.  22 ; 
xix.  37  ;  xxi.  32 ;  Judjf.  iv.  6, 9 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  76 
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ill.  KEDESH,  a  city  in  Issachar,  1  Chron.  vi.  72 ; 
called  Kishion,  Josh.  xix.  20 ;  xxi.  28. 

IV.  KEDESH  NAPHTALI,  called  by  Josephue 
Cadesa,  or  Ceeiiesa,  and  in  the  Greek  of  Tohit  (i.  2.) 
Cadis,  lay  in  Upj)er  Galilee,  above  Naasson,  having 
Saphet  to  the  north.  It  was  given  to  Najihtali,  and 
afterwards  ceded  to  the  Levites  of  Gershotn's  family, 
(Josh.  xix.  37.)  and  became  a  city  of  refuge.  Josh.  xx.  7. 
j     KEDRON,  see  Kidron. 

KEHELATHAII,  an  encampment  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness.  Numb,  xxxiii.  22.  As  it  appetu^  to  de- 
note "the  place  of  assembly,"  some  have  thought 
the  gathering  and  revolt  of  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abi- 
iram  happened  here. 

KEILAH,  a  town  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  44.)  which 
Eusebius  places  seventeen  miles  from  Eleutheropolis, 
on  the  side  of  Hebron  ;  and  Jerome  eight  miles  from 
the  late  city.  It  is  said  that  the  prophet  Habakkuk's 
tomb  was  shown  there. 

KEMUEL,  the  third  son  of  Nahor,  and  father  of 
the  Syrians;  or  rather  of  Aram,  Gen.  xxii.  21.  He 
had  a  son  surnamed  "the  Syrian,"  or  "the  Aram- 
ite  ;"  for  the  Syrians  were  really  derived  from  Aram, 
a  son  of  Shem.  Kemuel  may  have  given  name  to 
the  Kamilites,  a  people  of  Syria  tying  west  of  the 
Euphrates. 

KENATH,  a  town  of  Manasseh,  beyond  Jordan, 

(Numb,  xxxii.  42.)  named  Nobah,  after  Nobah,  an 

I  Israelite,  had  conquered  it.    Eusebius  places  it  in  the 

Trachonitis,  about  Bozra  ;  and  Pliny  in  the  Decapolis, 

lib.  V.  cap.  18. 

I.  KENAZ,  father  of  Othniel  and  Caleb,  Josh.xv. 
17,  Judg.  i.  13;  iii.  9,  &:c. 

.  II.  KENAZ,  the  fourth  son  of  Eliphaz,  a  duke,  or 
chief,  of  Edom,  Gen.  xxxvi.  15. 

KENI,  a  region  of  the  Philistine  country,  1  Sam. 
xxvii.  10 ;  Judg.  i.  16.  "  The  children  of  the  Kenite," 
should  be,  according  to  the  LXX,  "of  Jethro,  the 
Kenite." 

KENITES,  a  people  who  dwelt  west  of  the  Dead 
sea,  and  extended  themselves  far  into  Arabia  Petreea. 
Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  was  a  Kenite, 
and  out  of  regard  to  him  all  of  this  tribe  who  sub- 
'  mitted  to  tlie  Hebrews  were  suffered  to  live  in  their 
own  country.  The  rest  fled,  in  all  probability,  to  the 
Edomites  and  Amalekites.  (See  1  Sam.  xv.  6J  The 
lands  of  the  Kenites  were  in  Judah^s  lot.  Balaam, 
when  invited  by  Balak  to  curse  Israel,  stood  on  a 
mountain,  whence,  addressing  himself  to  the  Kenites, 
he  said,  "  Strong  is  thy  dwelling-place,  and  thou  put- 
test  thy  nest  in  a  rock  ;  nevertheless  the  Kenite  shall 
be  wasted  untif  Ashur  shall  carry  thee  away  captive," 
Vumb.  xxiv.  21.  They  were  carried  into  captivity 
3y  Nebuchadnezzar. 

KENIZZITES,  an  ancient  people  of  Canaan, 
whose  land  God  promised  to  the  descendants  of 
Abraham,  (Gen.  xv.  19.)  and  who  dwelt,  it  is  thought, 
in  Idumaea.  Kenaz,  son  of  Eliphaz,  probably  took 
his  name  from  the  Kenizzites,  among  whom  he 
settled. 

KETURAH,  Abraham's  second  wife,  (Gen.  xxv. 
I,  2.)  is  thought  by  the  Jews  to  be  the  same  as  Ha- 
gar.  We  know  nothing  of  her,  except  as  the  mother 
of  Zimran,  Jokshan,  Medan,  Midian,  Ishbak,  and 
Shuah.  Abraham  gave  presents  to  these,  and  sent 
them  east  into  Arabia  Deserta. 

KEY,  an  instrument  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  as  well  in  a  natural  a«  in  a  figurative  sense. 
The  keys  of  the  ancients  were  very  different  from 
ours  ;  because  their  doors  and  trunks  were  general- 
ly closed   with  bands,  and  the  key  served  only  to 
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loosen  or  fasten  tiio^  bands. 

lock  in  the  East  is  like  a  little  ..^ „...,,.  ,..,,„ 

halt  way  mio  a  wooden  staple,  and  that  tlie  key  u  a 
wooden  handle,  with  points  at  the  end  of  ii,  which 
are  pushed  into  the  staple,  and  m  raine  thia  liitU-  har- 
row. A  key  was  a  symbol  of  jM)wrr  or  autlK.ritv 
Imu  xxii.  22,  "Ami  the  key  of  tbr  liouw  of  l)«vui 
wdl  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder:  he  mIuiII  o|H'n  ai.d  none 
shall  shut ;  he  shall  shut  and  none  shall  ojm'ii,"  i.  p. 
he  shall  \>e  grand  master  and  prinrjpnl  offir.T  of  l,i» 
[irince's  house.  Christ  given  Vvur  miilioriiy  \u  h\t> 
church,  (Matt.  xvi.  19.)  the  key  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  the  power  of  binding  ami  l(K.Ming  ;  that  is,  of 
opening  and  shuttHg ;  for  this  freqtienily  ronsist.'d 
only,  as  we  have  s<iid,  in  tying  and  univilip.  Inainh 
remarks,  that  Eliakim  should  wear  hislkey  u|Min  his 
shoulder,  as  a  mark  of  office,  of  his  power  to  opm 
and  shut  with  authority.  Caliininrhus  says,  that 
Ceres  carried  a  key  upon  her  shoulder;  a  custom 
which  appears  very  strange  to  us  ;  but  the  nnrients 
had  large  keys  in  the  form  of  a  sickle,  and  which, 
from  their  weight  and  shape,  could  not  otherwise  l)e 
carried  conveniently. 

Christ  reproaches  the  scribes  and  I'hariwes  with 
having  taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge ;  (|,nk»'  xi. 
52.)  that  is,  with  reading  and  studying  the  Scriptiina, 
without  advantage  to  themselves,  and  without  dis- 
covering to  others  the  truth  ;  which  in  some  sort 
they  held  captive  in  unrighteousness,  Rom.  i.  18.  He 
also  says  {R^^v.  i.  18.)  that  he  luis  the  key  of  death 
and  hell ;  that  is,  [)ower  to  bring  to  the  grave,  or  to 
deliver  from  it ;  to  ap|)oint  to  life  or  to  denih.  Tho 
rabbins  say,  that  God  has  reserved  to  hirnsilf  four 
keys  ;  the  key  of  rain,  the  key  of  the  grave,  the  key 
of  fruitfulness,  and  the  key  of  barrenness. 

KEZIZ,  a  valley,  and  perhajjsa  city,  in  Benjamin 
Josh,  xviii.  21. 

KIBEROTH-AVAH,  or  Kiberoth-hattaavah 
the  proves  ofbist,  was  one  of  the  encanif)ments  of  Is- 
rael in  the  wilderness,  where  they  desired  of  God 
flesh  for  their  sustenance,  declaring  thry  were  tired 
of  manna,  Numb.  xi.  34,  35.  Quails  w«'re  s«'nt  in 
great  quantities,  but  while  the  meat  was  in  fhrir 
mouths,  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  30.)  God  smote  so  great  a 
number  of  them,  that  the  place  was  called  the  grnvea 
of  those  who  lusted. 

KIBZAIM,  a  city  of  Ephniim,  (Josh.  xxi.  22.)  but 
as  the  name  is  in  the  dual  form,  it  is  probable  th»'r« 
were  two  cities  comprehended  under  it,  adjoining 
each  other. 

KID,  see  Lamb. 

KIDRON,  a  brook  in  the  valley  east  of  Jerusalem, 
between  the  city  and  the  mount  of  ()liv«s,  and  which 
discharges  itself  along  the  valley  of  JehoshapliHt.and 
winding  between  rugged  and  ilesolat*-  hillM  through 
the  wihlernessof  St.  Saba,  into  the  Diad  ^ea.  It  has 
generally  but  little  waKT,  and  off.-n  none  ;  but  nth-r 
storms,  or  heavy  rains,  it  swells,  and  runs  with  much 
impetuosity.  A  branch  of  the  valley  of  Kidn)n  wr« 
the  sink  of  Jerusalem,  and  here  Asa,  He/.kinh,  and 
Josiah  burnt  the  idols  and  alK)minationn  of  tlir  apos- 
tate Jews,  2  Kings  xxiii.  4.  (See  (;cHK.;«.-<rA.)  The 
blood  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  in  the  tem- 
ple, as  well  as  other  filth,  ran  by  a  drain  into  the 
brook  Kidron  ;  a  fact  which  confiites  the  notion, 
that  virtue  was  imparte.l  to  the  pool  of  Heihe^la 
from  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices,  as  some  hivr  fup- 
posed.     (Babyl.  Jom.  58.  2.) 

KINAH,  a  town  of  Judah,  Jo«h.  xv.  22. 

KIN(;D()M  of  HEAVEN  is  an  exprnwion  uwea 
in  the  New  Teitamenl,  to  signify  the  reign   di«p«« 
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eation,  or  administration,  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  an- 
cient propheta,  wiien  describing  the  characters  of  the 
Messiah,  scarcely  ever  failed  to  use  the  name  of  king 
or  deliverer  ;  so  that  when  they  spoke  of  his  humili- 
ations and  sufferings,  they  interspersed  hints  of  his 
power,  his  reign,  and  his  divinity.  Thus  Zachariah, 
foretelhng  his  entry  into  Jerusalem,  says,  "  Behold, 
thy  King  cometh  unto  thee.  He  is  just,  and  having 
salvation,  lowlv  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a 
colt  the  foal  of  an  ass."  The  Jews  and  the  apostles, 
accustomed  to  this  way  of  speaking,  expected  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  to  resemble  that  of  atempo- 
ral  king,  exercising  power  on  liis  enemies,  restoring 
the  Hebrew  monarchy,  and  the  throne  of  David  to 
all  its  spleuflor  ;  subduing  the  nations,  and  rewarding 
his  fri»'nds  and  laitliful  servants,  in  proportion  to 
their  fidt'lity  and  st;rvires.  Hence  the  contests  among 
the  apostles  about  precedency  in  his  kingdom;  and 
hence  the  sons  of  Zebedee  desired  the  two  chief 
places  in  it.  Jesus,  to  prove  that  he  was  the  true 
Messiah,  often  declared,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  at  hand,  or  was  come;  and  when  he  spoke  of 
what  was  to  happen  after  his  resurrection,  he  said, 
such  a  thing  would  be  seen  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
He  frequently  began  his  paral)les,  "The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  unto — a  rich  tnan — a  father  of  a  fami- 
ly— a  treasun.',"  &lc. 

"The  kingdom  of  heaven"  sometimes  denotes 
eternal  bliss,  (Matt.  vii.  21  ;  xix.  14.)  and  sometimes, 
and  more  frequently,  the  church  of  Christ,  Matt.  xiii. 
47, 48.  [Our  Saviour  designates  usually  by  the  phrase 
kingdom  of  heaven,  the  community  of  those,  who, 
united  through  his  Spirit  under  him,  as  their  Head, 
rejoice  in  the  truth,  and  enjoy  a  holy  and  blissful  life, 
in  conununion  with  him.     R. 

The  KINGDOM  OF  GOD  is  often  synonymous 
with  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  kingdom,  or  reign,  of  God,  signifies  his  in- 
finite power,  or,  more  properly,  his  sovereign  author- 
ity over  all  creatures,  kingdoms,  and  hearts.  Wisdom 
Bays,  (x.  10.)  God  showecl  his  kingdom  to  Jacob  ;  i.  e. 
he  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  him  in  showing 
him  the  mysterious  ladder  by  which  the  angels  as- 
cended and  descended  ;  and  Lcclesiasticus  (xlvii.  13.) 
says,  God  gave  to  David  the  covenant  assvnance, 
or  promise  of  the  kingdom,  for  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors. 

KING.  The  Israelites  had  no  kings  till  Saul; 
naving  been  governed,  first,  by  elders,  as  in  Egypt ; 
then  by  rulers  of  God's  appointment,  as  Moses  and 
Joshua;  then  by  judges,  as  Othniel,  Ehud,  Shamgar, 
Gideon,  Jephthah,  Samson,  Eli,  Samuel ;  and  lastly, 
by  kings,  as  Saul,  David,  Solomon.  For  the  succes- 
sion of  the  kings,  see  the  Chronological  Tables. 

After  their  return  from  captivity,  (A.M.  3468,)  the 
Jews  lived  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians  140 
years,  till  Alexander  the  Great,  who  came  to  Jerusa- 
lem, 3672.  After  his  death,  (3681,)  Judea  submitted 
to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  then  to  the  kings  of  Syria ; 
but  Antiochus  E])iphane8  having  forced  them  to 
take  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  religion,  in  3836, 
the  Maccabees  recovered  by  degrees  their  ancient 
liberty,  and  hved  independent,  from  the  government 
of  John  Hircanus,  in  3874,  till  Judea  was  reduced 
into  a  province  by  the  Romans. 

In  Scripture,  the  word  king  does  not  always  imply 
the  same  degree  of  power,  or  importance ;  neither 
does  it  imply  the  magnitude  of  the  dominion  or  ter- 
ritory of  this  national  officer.  Many  persons  are 
called  kings  in  Scripture,  whom  we  should  rather 
denominate  cbiefii  or  leaders ;  and  many  single  towns. 


or  towns  with  their  adjacent  villages,  are  said  to  have 
had  kings.  Being  unaware  of  this  lower  sense  of  the 
word  king,  many  persons  have  been  embarrassed  by 
the  passage,  Deut.  xxxiii.  4, 5,  "  Moses  commanded  us 
a  law — he  was  king  in  Jeshurun,"  or  king  among  the 
upright ;  i.  e.  he  was  the  principal  among  the  assem- 
bly of  the  heads  of  the  Israelites.  He  was  the  chief, 
the  leader,  the  guide  of  his  people,  fulfilling  the  du- 
ties of  a  king,  though  not  king  in  the  same  sense  as 
David  or  Solomon.  This  also  explains  Gen.  xxxiv. 
31,  "These  kings  reigned  in  Edom,  before  there 
reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel :  for 
Moses,  though  he  weis  king  in  an  inferior  sense,  yet 
did  not  reign,  in  the  higher  sense,  over  the  children 
of  Israel,"  the  constitution  not  being  monarchical 
under  him.  These  remarks  will  remove  the  surprise 
whicli  some  persons  have  felt,  at  seeing  that  so  small 
a  country  as  Canaan  contained  thirty-one  kings,  who 
were  conquered,  (Josh.  xii.  9 — 24.)  beside  many  who, 
no  doubt,  escaped  the  arms  of  Joshua.  Adonizedek, 
himself  no  very  powerful  king,  mentions  seventy 
kings,  whom  he  had  subdued  and  mutilated.  (See 
also  1  Kings  iv.  20.) 

Idolatrous  nations,  and  even  the  Hebrews,  some- 
times called  their  gods  kings;  thus,  Moloch,  Mil- 
chom,  Adranielech,  and  Anamelech,  are  names  of 
deities  importing  the  title  of  king.  The  words  of 
Isaiah,  (xxxvii.  13.)  "Where  is  the  king  of  Hamath, 
and  the  king  of  Arphad,  and  the  king  of  the  city  of 
Sepharvaim,  Henah,  and  Ivah?"  seem  parallel  to 
those  of  chap,  xxxvi.  19,  "  Where  are  the  gods  of 
Hamath  and  Ar[)had  ?  Where  are  the  gods  of  Se- 
pharvaim ?"  In  Amos  i.  15,  God  threatens  Milchom, 
the  god  of  the  Moabites,  with  sending  him  and  his 
princes  into  caj)tivity.  In  Scri])ture,  God  is  called  in 
every  page  almost,  the  king  of  the  Hebrews.  See 
Hebrews  {government.) 

King  is  used  metaphorically  by  Job,  (chap,  xviii. 
14.)  "the  king  of  terrors  ;"  i.  e.  death  ;  the  ruler,  the 
supreme  of  terrors.  So  cha]).  xli.  34,  "  The  Leviathan 
is  king  ;  i.  e.  chief,  principal,  superior  over  all  the 
children  of  pride  ;"  those  who  most  pride  themselves 
on  their  stations,  or  qualities,  are  nevertheless  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  that  the  Leviathan  is  their 
su[»erior ;  and  to  refrain  from  conq)aring,  or  equal- 
ling, their  powers  to  those  of  that  tyrant  of  the 
waters.  The  word  is  also  used  figuratively  by  our 
Lord  :  (John  xviii.  37.)  Pilate  said,  "  Art  thou  a  king 
then?"  Jesus  answered,  "Thou  sayest,"  thou  ex- 
pressest  what  is  the  fact;  I  am  a  king,  but  not  of  this 
world.  Accordingly,  in  Rev.  i.  15,  wp  read  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  i.  e.  suy)e- 
rior  to  all  earthly  monarchs  ; — and  in  1  Tim.  i.  17, 
of"  The  King  eternal,  immortal ;"  and  again,  (vi.  15.)^ 
"Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  blessed  and  only  poten-* 
tate  :  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords."  See  also 
Rev.  xvii.  14.  This  application  of  the  title  "king" 
to  our  Saviour,  subjected  the  primitive  Christians  to 
many  inconveniences ;  as  appears,  among  other 
places,  from  Acts  xvii.  7,  where  they  are  accused  of 
acting  "  contrary  to  the  decree  of  Caesar,  saying, 
there  is  another  king,  one  Jesus." 

King  sometimes  signifies  government,  such  as  a 
king  usually  exercises ;  even  though  it  be  not  c  on- 
ducted  under  one  person.  Rev.  xvii.  10,  "Theie 
are  (rather,  have  been)  seven  kings — forms  of  gov- 
ernment ;  five  are  fallen,  one  is ;  the  other  is  not 
come  ;"  so  ver.  12. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the 
])er8on  and  office,  with  other  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  Hebrew  kings. 
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It  appears  to  have  been  a  maxim  of  the  Hebrew 
jtw,  tlial  the  [)erson  of  the  king  was  inviolable, 
whatever  his  character  may  have  been,  1  Sam.  xxiv. 
5 — 8  ;  2  Sam.  i.  14.  We  have  already  seen,  that  by 
the  law  of  Moses  the  Israelitish  monarchy  was  to  be 
hereditary,  and  the  history  of  the  Jews  shows  that 
this  law  was  strictly  attended  to.  Nevertheless,  it 
appears  from  the  history  of  David,  that  the  succession 
did  not  necessarily  go  by  the  right  of  primogeniture, 
for  he  appointed  Solomon  as  his  successor,  in  pref- 
erence to  Adonijah,  his  elder  brother.  In  this  the 
people  yielded  to  the  will  of  the  king ;  and  that  the 
•ubjects  really  considered  the  right  as  inherent  in 
him,  appears  the  more  clearly  from  the  circumstance, 
that  David  at  the  time  he  caused  Solomon  to  be  an- 
ointed, was  scarcely  more  than  nominally  king,  while 
Adonijah,  his  eldest  son,  had  Joab,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  on  his  side.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, was  the  king's  mandate  made  known,  than  it 
was  obeyed,  and  Solomon  seated  on  the  throne.  This 
right,  exercised  by  David  in  a  matter  undetermined 
by  the  IMosaic  laws,  and  which  he  probably  derived 
from  a  capitulation,  wherein  tlie  Israelites,  from  their 
great  partiality  to  him,  acceded  to  his  wishes,  in 
order  to  have  rather  the  best  than  the  eldest  of  his 
sons  for  their  king,  seems  to  have  been  the  great 
cause  of  all  the  commotions  which  arose  during  his 
reign.  His  first-born  son  was  Amnon,  whom  Absa- 
lom despatched,  probably  not  so  much  to  revenge 
the  disgrace  of  his  beloved  sister,  Tairiar,  as  to  be- 
come eldest  son  himself.  As  soon  as  he  was  so,  and 
had  regained  his  father's  favor,  he  set  on  foot  a  re- 
bellion ;  because  he  saw  that  he  had  otherwise  no 
chance  of  succeeding  to  the  throne,  from  the  pref- 
erence his  father  gave  to  Solomon.  He  was  slain  in 
battle  :  and  then  the  eldest  son,  Adonijah,  formed  in 
his  father's  old  age  a  fresh  conspiracy,  in  order  to  be- 
come king.  From  all  this  it  is  plain,  that  such  a 
despotic  right  as  allows  a  king  thus  to  determine  his 
successor  arbitrarily,  and  not  according  to  an  inva- 
riable law,  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  his  own  curi- 
osity, as  well  as  to  the  peace  of  the  state.  After 
David's  time,  we  find  none  of  the  kings  exercising 
it ;  because  probably  it  had  been  altered,  from  an  ob- 
servation of  its  unhappy  eflfects. 

The  inauguration  of  the  king  next  demands  our 
attention.  The  first  thing  in  this  pompous  ceremony 
was  the  anointing.  Godwyn,  following  the  Talmud- 
ical  rabbins,  asserts,  that  all  kings  were  not  anointed, 
but  those  only  in  whom  the  succession  was  broken  ; 
and  then  the  first  of  the  family  was  anointed  for  his 
successors,  except  in  cases  of  dissension,  where  there 
was  required  a  renewed  unction,  for  the  confirmation 
of  his  authority.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  all  the  kings  were  anointed ;  hence,  king  and 
anointed  seem  to  have  been  used  as  synonymous 
terms,  1  Sam.  ii.  10;  2  Sam.  i.  14,  21.  This  an- 
ointing was  sometimes  performed  privately  by  a 
prophet,  (1  Sam.  x.  1  ;  xvi.  1 — 13 ;  1  Kings  xix.  16  ; 
2  Kings  ix.  1 — 6.)  and  was  a  symbolical  prediction 
that  the  person  so  anointed  would,  at  some  future 
period,  ascend  the  throne.  After  the  monarchy  was 
established,  this  unction  was  performed  by  a  priest, 
(1  Kings  i.  39.)  at  first  in  some  public  place,  (1  Kings 
i.  32 — Sa.)  and  afterwards,  in  the  temple,  the  ntonarch 
elect  being  surrounded  by  his  guards,  2  Kings  xi. 
12,  13 ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  he 
^va«  at  the  same  time  girded  with  a  sword,  Ps.  xlv. 
^.  The  manner  of  performing  this  ceremony  ap- 
pears to  have  been  by  pouring  the  oil  upon  the  head, 
1  Sam.  X.  1  ;  a  Kings  ix.  6.     From  these  passa^^s 


It  appears  probable,  tliat  the  kings  were  anointed  in 
the  same  plentiful  manner,  at  their  coronation, an  the 
priests  were  ;  the  ointment,  or  oil,  wan  |M.nrf.l  uiK)n 
the  head  ui  such  a  <piamitv,  m*  to  run  down  u|>on 
Uie  beard,  (uid  even  to  the  skirts  of  \\u'  gnmnni, 
Ps.  cxxxiii.  2.  The  next  step  was  to  nlure  thr  di- 
adem,  or  cro^^n,  upon  the  sovereign's  h,ud,  and  the 
sceptre  in  his  hand.  To  the  fornur of  tlub*.  th,n-  ii 
an  allusion  in  Ps.  xxi.  3,  "Thou  pnv.nuHt  him  (the 
kmg)  with  the  blessings  of  thy  goodncKs;  ihou  nviu-ta 
a  crown  of  pure  gold  on  hislu'ad  ;"  and  h\ho  in  K/ck. 
xxi.  20,  and  to  the  latter  in  Ph.  xlv.  (i,  "Tliy  thrr)ne, 
O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever  ;  the  sceptre  of  tliy 
kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre."  It  jippenn-  to  have 
been  the  custom  of  the  Jewish  kings,  as  well  as  thote 
of  the  neighboring  nations,  to  wear  the  crown  con- 
stantly  when  they  were  dressed.  Said  had  a  crown 
or  diadem  when  slain  at  the  battle  of  Gilbou,  (2  Sam 
i.  10.)  as  also  the  king  of  the  Animonin-H,  win  n  h*? 
headed  his  army  in  battle,  2  Sam.  .xii.  30.  Wh.n 
the  diadem  was  placed  on  the  head  of  the  monarch, 
he  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  with  his  siil.jrrtji 
that  he  would  govern  according  to  tiie  law  ;  i;2  Sam. 
V.  3  ;  1  Chron.  xi.  3.)  after  w  hich  the  noblep  ple«lged 
themselves  to  obedience,  and  confiniie«l  the  pledge 
with  the  kiss  of  homage,  or,  as  the  Jews  call  it,  the 
kiss  of  majesty,  1  Sam.  x.  1.  This  ceremony  \b 
probably  alluded  to  in  the  following  j»a^wtge  of' the 
psalmist,  "  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry,"  &ir.  (pg, 
ii.  12.)  that  is,  acknowled^'e  him  ns  your  king,  pay 
him  homage,  and  yield  him  subjection.  L(»ud  ac- 
clamations, accompanied  with  music,  then  follow- 
ed, after  which  the  king  entered  the  citv,  I  Kings  L 
39,  40;  2  Kings  xi.  12,  19;  2  Chron.  x'xiii.  11.  To 
this  j)ractice  there  are  numerous  allusions  both  in  the 
Old  Testament  (Ps.  xlvii.  2 — 9  ;  xcvii.  1  ;  xcix.  9, 6ic.) 
as  well  as  in  the  New  ;  (Matt.  xxi.  9,  10;  Mark  xi.  9, 
10;  Luke  xix.  35,  38.)  in  which  last  cited  paRMig** 
the  Jews,  by  welcoming  our  Saviour  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  kings  were  formerly,  manifestly  ac- 
knowledged him  to  be  the  Messiah  whom  they  ex- 
pected. 

The  ceremonies  attending  the  inauguration  of  u 
king  among  the  Abyssinianshave  evidently  been  de 
rived  from  the  Hel)rews.  Of  one  considerable  part 
of  this  ceremony,  however,  we  find  no  direct  men- 
tion made  as  forming  |)art  of  the  installation  of  He- 
brew monarchs,  although  there  certainlv  ap|Mar8  to 
be  some  allusions  to  such  a  practice  in  l^wilms  xxiv. 
and  xlv. 

"On  the  18th  of  March,  (according  to  their  ac- 
count, the  day  of  our  Saviour's  first  coming  to  Ji  ni- 
salem,)  this  festival  began.  All  the  great  ofiicrv,  all 
the  officers  of  state,  and  the  court,  then  present,  wen- 
every  one  dressed  in  the  richest  and  gayest  manner, 
nor  was  the  other  sex  Ix-hind-hand  in  the  spleiulor 
of  their  appearance.  The  king,  (Ires.-^ed  in  crimson 
damask,  with  a  great  chain  of  gold  about  his  rierk, 
his  head  bare,  mounted  on  a  horse  richly  capnriw.n- 
ed,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  nobility,  pa-^wd  the 
outer  court,  and  came  to  the  paviul  way  before  the 
church.  Here  he  wjis  met  by  a  number  of  youn^ 
ffirls  daughters  of  the  rmbares,  or  su|.rerrie  ji..ige«, 
^  •  •  "       -----  *■•  ~    ,„  the 


together  with  many  noble  virgins  standing  on  tut 
right  and  left  of  the  court.  Two  of  the  nohl.st  of 
these  held  in  their  hands  a  crimson  cord  of  lilk, 
somewhat  thicker  than  a  common  whipcord,  hut  of 
a  looser  texture,  stretched  across  from  on.-  company 
to  another,  as  if  to  shut  iii)  the  ron«l  l)y  whicfi  the 
kiii'r  was  approaching  the  church.  When  thiK  cord 
waXprei)ared  and  drawn  light,  a»K>ut  breant-higK  o? 
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ine  girls,  the  king  entered,  advaiicing  at  a  moderate 
pace,  curveting,  and  allowing  the  management  of  his 
horse,  lie  was  stopped  by  the  tension  of  the  string, 
while  the  damsels  on  each  side,  asking  tvho  he  was^ 
were  answered,  '/  am  your  king,  the  king  of  Ethiovia.'' 
To  which  they  replied,  with  one  voice,  ^You  shall  not 
pass,  you  are  not  out  king.^  The  king  then  retires 
some  paces,  and  then  presents  himself  as  to  pass,  and 
the  cord  is  again  drawn  across  this  way  by  the  young 
women,  so  as  to  prevent  him  ;  and  the  question 
again  repeated,  '■IVho  art  youV  The  king  answered, 
♦/am  your  king,  the  king  of  Israel.'  But  the  dam- 
sels resolved,  even  on  this  second  attack,  not  to  sur- 
render but  upon  their  own  terms:  they  again  an- 
swer, ^You  shall  not  pass;  you  are  not  our  king."* 
The  third  time,  after  retiring,  the  king  advances  with 
a  pace  and  air  more  determined ;  and  the  cruel  vir- 
gins, again  [)resenting  the  cord,  and  asking  who  he  is, 
he  answers,  '/  am  your  king,  the  king  of  Sion ;'  and 
drawing  his  sword,  cuts  the  silk  asunder.  Immedi- 
ately ujwn  this,  the  young  women  cry,  ^  It  is  a  truth, 
rou  are  our  king ;  truly  you  are  the  king  of  Sion.^ 
Upon  which  they  begin  to  sing  Hallelujah,  and  in 
this  they  are  joined  by  the  court  and  army  on  the 
plain  ;  fire-arms  are  discharged,  drums  and  trumpets 
sound  ;  and  the  king,  amidst  these  acclamations  and 
rejoicings,  advances  to  the  foot  of  the  stair  of  the 
church,  where  he  dismounts,  and  there  sits  down 
upon  a  stone,  which,  by  its  remains,  was  apparently 
an  altar  of  Anubis,  or  the  dog-star.  At  his  feet  there 
is  a  large  slab  of  freestone,  on  which  is  the  inscrip- 
tien  mentioned  by  Poulet. 

"The  king  is  first  anointed,  then  crowned,  and  is 
accompanied  half  up  the  steps  by  the  singing  priests, 
called  Dipleras,  chanting  hymns  and  psalms.  Here 
he  stops  at  a  hole,  made  for  the  purpose,  in  one  of  the 
steps,  and  there  is  fumigated  with  incense  and  myrrh, 
aloes  and  cassia :  divine  service  is  then  celebrated ; 
and,  after  receiving  the  sacrament,  he  returns  to  the 
camp,  where  fourteen  days  should  be  regularly  spent 
in  feasting,  and  all  manner  of  rejoicing,  and  military 
exercise.  After  the  king  comes  the  Norbit,  or  keep- 
er of  the  book  of  the  law  in  Axum,  supposed  to  rep- 
resent Azarias,  the  son  of  Zadock  ;  then  the  twelve 
Umbares,  or  supreme  judges,  who,  with  Azarias,  ac- 
company Menilek,  the  son  of  Solomon,  when  he 
brought  the  book  of  the  law  from  Jerusalem,  and 
these  are  supposed  to  represent  the  twelve  tribes. 
After  these  follow  the  Albuna  at  the  head  of  the 
priests,  and  the  Itcheque  at  the  head  of  the  monks ; 
then  the  whole  court,  who  pass  through  the  aper- 
ture made  by  the  division  of  the  silk  which  remains 
still  upon  the  ground.  The  king  then  gives  and  re- 
ceives presents,  according  to  established  custom  and 
value  ;  of  which  a  list  is  kept."     (Bruce.) 

This  extract  will,  if  we  mistake  not,  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  forty -fifth  Psalm,  where  the  writer  speaks  of 
things  "  touching  the  king."  He  is  thus  represented 
as  in  great  splendor,  magnificently  dressed,  his  sword 
girded  on  his  thigh,  mounted  on  horseback,  equipped 
with  the  bow,  &c.  anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness 
above  his  fellows,  his  garments  smelling  with  myrrh, 
aloes,  and  cassia,  out  of  the  ivory  palaces,  (curious 
inlaid  boxes  of  ivory,)  the  virgins — "kings'  daugh- 
ters," on  his  one  side,  and  his  consort  on  the  other, 
the  rich  and  honorable  presenting  gifts,  and  the  ac- 
Qlamations  and  rejoicing  of  the  people. 

The  apparel  of  the  Jewish  monarchs  was  rich  and 
splendid.  Hence  our  Saviour,  speaking  of  the  beauty 
which  God  had  imparted  to  the  lilies  of  the  field,  re- 
marks. **  Even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  ar- 


rayed like  one  of  these."  Josephus  and  the  rabbins 
assert,  that  the  robes  of  the  Jewish  kings  were  white ; 
this,  however,  wants  better  support  than  their  criti- 
cisms upon  the  word  /a^7Tgo$,  which  is  appHed  by  the 
Greek  writers  to  any  gay  color.  Xenophon  applies 
the  word  to  such  as  are  clothed  in  purples,  or  who 
are  adorned  with  bracelets  and  jewels,  and  splendid- 
ly dressed.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  king's 
robes  were  made  of  purple  and  fine  white  linen, 
Esth.  viii.  15;  Luke  xvi.  19.  The  royal  diadem 
was  made  most  probably  of  gold,  the  shape  of  which 
resembled  those  worn  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
was  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  2  Sam.  xii.  30; 
Zech.  vi.  11.  Nor  was  the  throne  less  magnificent. 
That  of  Solomon  was  made  of  ivory,  overlaid  with 
fine  gold,  raised  on  six  steps,  and  adorned  with  the 
images  of  hons,  1  Kings  xi.  18 — 20.  In  noticing 
the  state  and  grandeur  of  the  Jewish  monarchs,  we 
must  not  omit  mentioning  their  attendants  and  guards; 
particularly  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  of  whom 
there  is  frequent  mention  in  the  histories  of  David 
and  Solomon.  That  they  were  soldiers,  appears 
from  their  making  part  of  David's  army,  when  he 
marched  out  of  Jerusalem  on  occasion  of  Absalom's 
rebellion  ;  (2  Sam.  xv.  18.)  and  likewise  when  they 
were  sent  against  the  rebel,  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri, 
chap.  XX.  7.  That  they  were  a  distinct  class  from 
the  common  soldiers,  is  evident  from  their  having  a 
peculiar  commander,  and  not  being  under  Joab  the 
general  of  the  army,  2  Sam.  viii.  16,  18.  They 
seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  the  king's  body-guard, 
like  the  prsetorian  band  among  the  Romans,  These 
guards  appear  to  have  been  skilful  archers.  The 
Chaldee  paraphrase  every  where  calls  them  archers 
and  slingers.  Their  number  may  probably  be  gath- 
ered from  the  targets  and  shields  of  gold,  which  Sol- 
omon made  for  his  guards  ;  which  were  five  hundred, 
1  Kings  X.  16, 17,  compared  with  2  Chron.  xii.  9 — 11. 

The  eastern  monarchs,  and  indeed  the  whole  of 
their  great  men,  were  never  approached  but  with 
presents.  This  is  particularly  noticed  by  Solomon : 
"  A  man's  gift  maketh  room  for  him,  and  bringeth 
him  before  great  men,"  Prov.  xviii.  16.  Thus  the 
sons  of  Jacob  were  instructed  to  carry  a  present  to 
Joseph  when  they  went  down  to  Egypt,  to  buy  food, 
(Gen.  xliii.  11,  26.)  and  in  hke  manner,  the  Magi  who 
came  from  the  East  to  worship  Christ,  brought  him 
gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  Matt.  ii.  11.  It  was 
also  usual  to  pay  them  the  most  marked  respect,  by 
prostrations  to  the  ground.  Gen.  xxxvii.  10 ;  1  Sam. 
xxiv.  8  ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  4.  Morier  informs  us,  that  a 
similar  practice  obtains  amongst  the  Persians  at  the 
present  day  :  "  As  soon  as  we  approached  the  throne 
of  the  Christian  emperor,"  says  Brands,  "we  were 
obliged  to  kneel  down,  and  slowly  to  bow  our  heads 
to  the  ground."  Ovington  tells  us  that  "  the  mark 
of  respect  which  is  paid  to  the  kings  in  the  East  ap- 
proaches very  near  to  adoration.  The  manner  of 
salutixig  the  great  mogul  is,  to  touch  with  the  hand 
first  the  earth,  then  the  heart,  and  then  to  lift  it  above, 
which  is  repeated  three  times  in  succession  as  you 
approach  him."  The  last  honors  paid  the  king  were 
at  his  death.  The  royal  corpse,  it  is  said,  was  carried 
by  nobles  to  the  sepulchre,  though  it  were  at  a 
considerable  distance.  However  this  be,  we  read  of 
public  mourning  observed  for  good  kings,  2  Chron- 
XXXV.  24;  Jer.  xxii.  18;  xxxir.  5.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing all  this  royal  state  and  grandeur,  they  were 
only  God's  viceroys,  bound  to  govern  according  to  the 
statute-law  of  the  land,-  which  they,  as  well  as  their 
subjects,  were  required  to  obey 
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The  king  was  forbidden  keeping  a  large  body  of 
•,avalry,  or  an  immoderate  number  of  horsc^s.  Tliese 
were  unnecessary  for  the  defence  of  Palestine,  being 
a  mountainous  country,  and  could  only  be  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  conquest,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  divine 
Lawgiver.  The  king  is  forbidden  "multiplying  wives 
to  himself,  that  his  heart  turn  not  away,"  (Deut.  xvii. 
17.)  but  no  law  was  less  observed  than  this.  (See  2 
Sam.  iii  2 — 8 ;  v.  13 ;  ii.  8  ;  xv.  16,  &c.)  lie  was 
hkewise  forbidden  "greatly  to  multiply  to  himself 
silver  and  gold,"  (Deut.  xvii.  17.)  lest  he  should  make 
himself  absolute  and  despotic.  This  prohibiiion, 
however,  did  not  extend  to  the  formation  of  a  public 
treasury,  or  of  one  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary  and  tabernacle.  It  only  lay  against  the 
King  amassing  treasures  for  his  own  use  alone,  lest  he 
should  employ  them  as  engines  of  despotism,  and  for 
crushing  the  liberties  of  the  people.  In  order  that 
the  monarch  might  not  be  ignorant  of  religion  and  of 
the  Israelitish  law,  he  was  commanded  to  have  by 
him  a  co})y  of  the  law  carefully  taken  from  the  Le- 
vitical  exemplars,  and  to  read  it  daily,  Deut.  xvii. 
18.  Nor  was  a  knowledge  of  the  law  enough  ;  he  was 
.o  govern  by  it,  (Deut.  xvii.  19,  also  1  Kings  xxi. 
1 — 16.)  and  to  rule  his  subjects  with  lenity  and  kind- 
.less,  not  as  slaves  but  as  brethren,  Deut.  xvii.  20. 

Besides  this  original  and  fundamental  law,  a  spe- 
v/ial  capitulation  was  sworn  to  by  the  kings  of  I  srael, 
1  Sam.  X.  25  ;  2  Sam.  v.  3.  Their  power  had,  never- 
theless, a  tendency  to  despotism.  They  had  the 
right  of  making  war  and  concluding  peace  ;  they  had 
not  only  the  power  of  life  and  death,  but  could,  on 
particular  occasions,  put  criminals  to  death,  without 
the  formalities  of  justice,  (1  Sam.  xxi.  11 — 19;  xxii. 
17,  18;  2  Sam.  i.  5 — 15,  &c.)  though  they  generaify 
administered  judges,  duly  constituted,  to  hear  and 
determine  causes  in  their  name,  1  Chron.  xxiii.  4 ; 
xxvi.  29 — 32.  In  Jerusalem  there  might  probably 
be  superior  courts,  wherein  David's  sons  presided, 
(jee  Ps.  cxxii.  5.)  but  no  mention  is  made  of  a  su- 
preme tribunal  erected  in  that  city  earlier  than  the 
ifiign  of  Jehoshaphat,  2  Chron.  xix.  8 — 11.  It  was 
composed  of  priests  and  heads  of  families,  and  had 
two  presidents,  one  in  the  person  of  the  high-priest, 
and  another  who  sat  in  the  name  of  the  king.  Al- 
though the  kings  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  granting 
pardons  to  oflenders  at  their  pleasure,  and  in  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  exercised  great  power,  sometimes  de- 
posing or  condemning  to  death  even  the  high-priest 
himself;  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17,  18;  1  Kings  ii.  26,  27.)  and 
Ht  other  times  reforming  great  abuses  in  religion  ;  yet 
this  power  was  enjoyed  by  them  not  as  absolute  sove- 
reigns in  their  own  right,  but  as  the  viceroys  of 
Jehovah,  who  was  the  sole  Legislator  of  Israel. 

Concerning  the  royal  revenues,  Moses  left  no  ordi- 
nances, having  appointed  no  king;  the  following 
particulars  may  be  collected  as  the  sources  of  these 
revenues  from  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament: — 
(1.)  Voluntary  offerings,  or  presents,  which  were 
made  conformably  to  the  oriental  custom.  Gen. 
xxiii.  11—25  ;  1  Sam.  ix.  27;  xvi.  20.  This  was  the 
most  ancient  source  of  the  king's  revenue,  and  was 
probably  abolished  by  David.  (2.)  One  tenth  part  of 
all  the  produce  of  all  the  fields  and  vineyards,  was 
given  to  the  king.  There  is  an  allusion  in  Mai.  i.  8, 
and  Neh.  v.  18,  to  the  custom  of  paying  dues  in  kind 
to  government,  which  obtains  to  this  day  in  Abys- 
sinia. (3.)  The  produce  of  the  royal  demesnes,  con- 
sisting of  arable  lands,  vineyards,  olive  and  sycamore 
grounds,  &c.  which  had  originally  been  imenclosed 
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an(  uncidtivated,  or  were  th.-  property  «.f  stair  rrim- 
mals  confiscated  to  the  sovereign :  th.-s.-  d.-mrsne. 
vv(,Te  cultivated  l)y  bondsman,  and  perhaps  n\m  by 
the  P«'«pN'  of  con.piered  counirirs,  (1  Chrnn.  xxvit 
^t>— ,51  ;^  Chron.  xxvi.  10.)  and  it  apiH-am  from  1 
Sam.  vni.  14  ;  xxii.  7.  aii.l  K/.k.  xlvi.  17,  thni  the 
knigs  assigned  part  of  their  doniainM  to  ihi 
vants  in  lieu  of  salary.  (4.)  To  th»- 
their  demesn»H,ih»'  kingn  nnisl  have 
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services;  and  acrordingly  we  find  ilu>8e  mentioned 
l)y  Samuel  among  the  royal  rights  ebiabliHluMJ  by  um 
among  the  neighboring  naiion.s,  1  Sam.  viii.  pi,  16L 
These  services  seem  to  ha\  .•  brrn  inmn^ed  by  Sclo- 
mon,  (1  Kings  v.  17,  18.)  and  it  wa.s  probahly' R^-ho- 
boam's  having  refused  to  lessen  them  ihni  gave  occa- 
sion first  to  the  complaints,  and  iImmi  t«.  th*-  nlM-lIion, 
of  the  ten  tribes  against  iiim.  (.').)  Anoth.r  wiurc« 
of  the  king's  n-vciine  wu.s  the  produrr  of  the  royal 
flocks.  The  Araiiian  desrrls  bring  conunon  to  iho 
king  and  his  subjects,  for  the  past iiruge  of  ratile,  ihcy 
did  not  neghict  to  take  advaniag.-  of  this  j)rivilege, 
but  kept  large  herds  of  oxen,  slucp,  gouts,  a>w«!g  ajid 
camels  there,  1  Chron.  xxxvii.  29— ^il.  (i\.\  Mi- 
chaelisis  of  opinion  tliat  a  passiigf  in  \\\\on  (viii.  1.) 
refers  to  a  royal  right  of  motrin^  thr  pastures.  If  this 
be  correct,  the  kings  must  havr  arrogated,  at  this 
time,  tiie  right  of  cutting  the  first  and  Immi  grajw  of 
the  public  pastures,  leaving  only  tin*  uftrr-growth  to 
the  Israelitish  herdsmen.  (7.)  Not  only  did  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  plunder  of  tlif  coinjuered 
nations  flow  into  the  royal  in-jwury,  (2  Sam.  viii.)  but 
the  latter  also  paid  tributes,  which  wrrr  impost-d  on 
them  partly  in  money  and  [)artly  in  agricultural  pn»d- 
uce,  1  Kings  iv.  21  ;  !*s.  Ixxii.  10.  It  i»  probable, 
f!"om  I  Kings  x.  14,  that  the  Israelites  alno  paid  a  tax 
in  money.  (8.)  Lastly,  Solomon  di?cov«re«l  a  Mourcc 
of  revenue  entirely  new  to  the  Israelitish  monurcha, 
and  which  must  have  been  very  productive.  Ah  the 
Mosaic  law  did  not  encourage  foreign  commerce  for 
the  subject,  it  became  an  object  of  attention  to  the 
crown.  Michaelis  is  of  o|)inion  that  AfVira  wm*  cir- 
cumnavigated by  Solomon's  fleets;  Ik*  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  he  carried  on  a  most  extensive  and 
lucrative  trade  in  gold,  silver,  Kgyptinn  horhew,  and 
thebyssusor  fine  linen  of  Kgypt,  I  KiiigM  x.  '^2,  28, 
29.  The  foreign  merchants,  who  carried  on  cnher 
branches  of  trad*-,  and  passed  through  the  dominions 
of  Solomon,  paid  him  customs,  which  afforded  a 
considerable  revenue  to  tlial  monarch,  I  Kings 
x.  15. 

KINGS,  Hooks  or.  The  Vulgate  has  four  Urnks 
under  this  name,  viz.  the  two  Books  (tf  Saiiiiiel  and 
those  of  Kings,  as  they  stand  in  the  Knglish  version, 
and  also  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles.  I'nder  this  name  ths 
(Jreeks  i-ite  them  all  four  as  the  Books  of  Kingiloms 
the  Latins  as  the  Books  of  Kiiigs. 

The  I'\rst  Hook  of  Kines,  i.  e.  the  First  B(M)k  of 
Samuel,  in  the  Knglish  Bible,  contains  the  history  of 
100  years;  from  the  birth  of  Samuel,  A.  M.  2H49,  to 
the  death  of  Saul,  in  2'.M1>.  It  comprim'S  an  ncrounl 
of  the  birth  of  Samuel,  the  war  between  the  Philis- 
tines and  Hebrews,  in  which  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was 
taken  ;  the  death  of  Kli,  the  high-priest,  mu\  of  his 
sons  Hoplmi  and  Phinehas  ;  the  nstoraiion  of  ths 
ark  by  the  Philistines  :  Samuel's  being  ark  no  wlrdjrnd 
judge  of  Lsrael ;  SauPs  election  to  U-  king,  his  suc- 
cessful  begirming,  his  wars  and  victories  ;  his  rejrr- 
tion  ;  the  anointing  of  David,  his  valor,  his  nii«for- 
mnes,  his  flight ;  the  war  between  the  Philistine  and 
Saul,  with  the  death  of  that  pnnce. 

The  Second  Bock  of  lLxni[$,  i.  ••  tht  8©cond  B«ofc 
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of  Samuel  in  the  English  Bible,  contains  the  history 
•f  39  years ;  from  the  second  anointing  of  David  at 
Hebron,  A.  M.  2949,  to  2988,  in  which  David  ap- 
pointed Solomon  to  be  his  successor,  two  years  be- 
fore his  death,  in  2990.  It  includes  an  account  of 
David's  being  acknowledged  king  by  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  while  the  other  tribes  of  Israel  obeyed  Ishbo- 
sheth,  son  of  Saul.  Ishbosheth  being  killed  seven 
years  afterwards,  (2956,)  David  was  acknowledged 
king  of  nil  Israel.  He  received  the  royal  unction  a 
third  time ;  took  Jerusalem  from  the  Jebusites  ; 
brought  back  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jeai'im  to  the  city 
of  David,  and  defeated  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  Syri- 
ans, and  Edomites,  on  several  occasions,  itanun, 
king  of  the  Ammonites,  having  insulted  David's  am- 
bassadors, he  made  war  on  Hanun's  country,  and 
subjected  it.  During  this  war  David  lived  with  Balh- 
sheba,  and  f)rocured  the  murder  of  Uriah ;  Nathan 
reproved  him  for  his  adultery  and  nmrder ;  David 
repented  ;  but  God  punished  him  by  the  rebellion  of 
Absalom.  After  this  contest,  in  which  his  unnatural 
son  perished  miserably,  David,  being  quiet  in  his  do- 
minions, ordered  the  people  to  be  numbered.  The 
Lord  punished  his  curiosity  with  a  plague.  Lastly, 
David  prepared  every  thing  necessary  for  the  erection 
of  the  temple. 

The  TVitrd  Bookof  Kin^s,  or  the  First  m  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  comprises  the  history  of  126  years,  from 
Solomon's  anointing,  A.  M.  2989,  to  the  death  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  in  3115.  It  gives  an  ac- 
count of  Adonijah's  aiming  at  the  crown,  of  Solo- 
dion's  association  with  David  in  the  throne,  of  David's 
ieath,  of  the  deaths  of  Adonijah,  Joab,  and  Shimei ; 
of  the  building  the  temple  by  Solomon  ;  of  his  riches, 
wisdom,  reputation,  fall,  and  death  ;  of  his  son  Reho- 
boam's  alienating  the  minds  of  the  lai  aehtes  ;  of  the 
separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  of  their  choice  of  Jero- 
boam for  their  king ;  of  Rehoboam's  successors, 
Abijam,  Asa,  and  Jehoshaphat,  who  died  A.  M.  3115  ; 
and  of  Jeroboam's  successors,  Nadab,  Baasha,  Elah, 
Zimri,  Omri,  Tibni,  Ahab,  and  Ahaziah,  who  died 
in  3108. 

Tke  Fourth  Book  of  Kings,  or  the  Second  in  the 
Enghsh  Bible,  includes  the  history  of  227  years ; 
from  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  and 
the  beginning  of  Jehoram  in  3115,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Evilmerodach,  king  of  Babylon,  who 
delivered  Jechoniah  out  of  prison  in  3443. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Judah  we  find  a  few  pious 
princes  among  many  who  were  corrupt.  Jehosha- 
phat was  succeeded  by  Jehoram,  Ahaziah ,  Athaliah, 
Joash,  Amaziah,  Uzziah,  or  Azariah,  Jotham,  Ahaz, 
Hezekiah,  Manasseh,  Anion,  Josiah,  Jehoahaz,  EHa- 
kim,  or  Jehoiakim,  Jechoniali,  or  Jehoiachin,  Mat- 
taniah,  or  Zedekiah,  in  whose  reign  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  the  Chaldeans,  the  temple  burnt,  and  the 
people  carried  to  Babylon,  A.  M.  34 10.  After  this 
we  read  of  the  sad  death  of  Gedaliah,  whom  the 
Chaldeans  had  left  in  the  country  to  govern  the  re- 
mains of  the  people  ;  of  their  retreat  into  Egypt,  and 
the  favor  shown  by  Evihnerodach,  king  of  Babylon, 
to  Jehoiachin,  or  Jechoniah,  king  of  Judah,  whom  he 
took  out  of  prison,  and  placed  in  his  palace.  In  the 
mterval  God  raised  up  many  prophets  in  Judah  ;  as 
Iddo,  Ahijah,  Shemaiah,  llanani,  Azariah,  Jehu, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Zephaniali,  Huldah,  Micaiah,  Joel, 
Slc.  The  fourth  book  of  Kings  has  preserved  several 
particulars  of  the  lives  of  these  great  men,  as  well  as 
of  the  prophets  who  lived  at  the  same  time  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  or  the  ten  tribes.  This  book  pre- 
sents a  long  succeasion  of  wicked  princes  in  the  king- 


dom of  Israe! — Ahaziah,  Jehoram  son  of  Ahab  Jehu, 
Jehoahaz,  Joash,  Jeroboam,  Zachariah,  Shallum, 
Menahem,  Pekaiah,  Pekah,  Hosea  son  of  Elfih,  in 
whose  reign  Samaria  was  taken  by  Sahnanezer,  and 
the  ten  tribes  carried  captive  into  Assyria.  Several 
eminent  prophets  are  named  during  this  interval  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes ;  as  Iddo,  Oded,  Ahijah, 
Elisha,  Hosea,  Amos,  Jonali,  &c. 

As  to  the  author  or  authors  of  the  four  books  of 
Kings,  critics  are  not  agreed.     Many  ascribe  tlie  first 
two  to  Samuel,  whose  name  we  find  in  their  titles  in 
the   Hebrew.     The  Jews  assign   him  only   twenty- 
seven  chapters  in  the  first  book,  which  include  the 
history  of  his  life,  and  a  recital  of  the  actions  of  Saul 
and  David,  while  Samuel  was  living ;  the  rest  they 
believe  was  continued  by  Gad  and  Nathan,  according 
to  1  Chron.  xxix.  29.     This  opinion  is  very  probable  ; 
notwithstanding  that  we  find  certain  remarks,  which 
do  not  properly  belong  to  the  time  of  Samuel,  or  the 
time  of  Nathan :  e.  g.  it  is  said,  1  Sam.  iii.  1.  that 
while  Samuel  was  living,  "  prophecy  was  rare  in  Is- 
rael ;"  which  intimates,  that  when  the  author  wrote, 
it  was  more  frequent.     1  Sam.  xiv.  23,  Bethel  is  call- 
ed  Bethaven,  or  "  the   House  of  Iniquity  ;"  a  name 
not  given  to  it  till  Jeroboam  had  set  up  one  of  his 
golden  calves  there.     The  author  observes  also  on 
David's  invading  the  Geshurites  and  Gezrites,  that 
"  this  country  of  old  was  well  peopled,  from  Shur 
even  unto  the  land  of  Egypt ;"  (1  Sain,  xxvii.  8.)  that 
is,  it  was  so  in  David's  time,  but  not  when  the  author 
was  living.     In  1  Sam.  ix.  9,  they  who  formerly  were 
called  seers,  were  in  his  time  termed  nabi,  or  proph- 
ets.    Now  in  Samuel's  time  the  name  of  seer  was 
common  ;  the  author,  therefore,  of  these  books  is 
later  than  that  prophet.     He  speaks  of  Samuel  as  of 
a  person  dead  long  before,  and  praises  him,  1  Sam. 
xxviii.  3.     He  observes  that  the  city  of  Ziklag  be- 
longed to  the  kings  of  Judah,  ever  since  the  cession 
of  it  by  Achish  to  David  ;  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6.)  which 
remark  must  have  been  made  after  the  separation  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and   Israel  ;  and  shows  the 
writer  to  have  lived  not  only  after  Samuel,  but  after 
David  and  Solomon. 

From  several  other  observations  of  this  nature, 
some  have  concluded,  that  David,  Hezekiah,  Jere- 
miah, or  Ezra,  compiled  these  books  from  memoins 
composed  in  the  time  of  Samuel  and  the  prophets,  of 
David  and  Solomon  ;  and  if  we  compare  the  difter 
ent  characters  of  the  books,  we  shall  on  one  side  see 
that  circumstances,  facts,  and  remarks,  are  mostly  the 
same ;  while  the  uniformity  of  the  style,  and  the 
course  of  the  narration,  prove  that  they  both  had  one 
author,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  persons  of 
whom  he  speaks.  On  the  other  side,  however,  there 
are  circumstances  which  support  the  opinion,  that  a 
later  writer  revised  them,  and  added  some  particu- 
lars,  and  certain  terms,  intended  to  explain  what  the 
distance  of  time  had  rendered  obscure.  Now,  if  vve 
suppose  that  Ezra,  an  inspired  author,  had  in  his 
hands  original  writings  of  Samuel,  and  the  ancient 
writers  of  Saul  and  David's  times,  that  he  digested 
them  into  order,  and  connected  them,  all  difficulties 
are  easily  solved,  and  the  seeming  contradictions  are 
reconciled.  That  these  works  are  authentic  and 
canonical  it  is  not  disputed :  both  the  Jewish  and  tlie^ 
Christian  church  unanimously  receive  them  as  in- 
spired Scripture ;  and  Christ  quotes  them  in  the' 
Gospel,  Matt.  xii.  3 ;  Mark  ii.  25 ;  Luke  vi.  3.  There 
are  much  the  same  remarks  to  be  made  with  relation 
to  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  Kings.  Some  have 
imagined  that  David.  Solomon  and  Hezekiah  wroti 
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the  history  of  their  own  reigns.  OtJiers,  that  ibe 
prophets  who  lived  under  their  government,  in  Is- 
rael and  Judah,  took  tliis  office  upon  tlieni  ;  as  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah,  Gad  and  Nathan.  We  know  that 
several  of  tlie  prophets  wrote  the  hves  of  those  kings 
who  reigned  in  their  times  ;  and  the  names  and  writ- 
ingB  of  these  propliets  are  mentioned  in  several 
places  of  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  Besides, 
the  memoirs  and  annals  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel  are  cited  in  almost  every  chapter,  and  these 
included  the  particulars  of  those  princes'  actions,  of 
which  the  sacred  books  have  handed  down  only 
•ummaries  and  abridgments. 

It  must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  two  descrip- 
tions of  writers  were  concerned  in  the  books  of 
Kings.  (1.)  Those  original,  primitive  and  contempo- 
rary authors,  who  wrote  the  annals,  journals  and 
memoirs  of  their  own  times  ;  from  which  the  matter 
and  substance  of  our  sacred  history  has  been  formed  ; 
and  from  which  the  authors  who  came  afterwards 
have  taken  what  they  record.  (See  Seer.)  These 
ancient  memoirs  have  not  descended  down  to  us,  but 
were  certainly  in  the  hands  of  those  sacred  penmen, 
whose  writings  are  in  our  possession,  since  they  cite 
them,  and  refer  to  them  :  but  (2.)  Who  compiled  and 
digested  these  ancient  writings  ?  and  when  did  they 
live  .''  It  is  generally  believed  that  Ezra  is  tlie  editor 
of  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  as  we  have 
them  at  present;  and  the  proofs  are  these:  (1.)  The 
author  lived  after  the  captivity  of  Babylon.  At  the 
end  of  tlie  fourth  book  of  Kings  he  speaks  of  the  re- 
turn from  that  captivity,  2  Kings  xxv.  22,  2:^,  &c. 
(2.)  He  describes  the  ten  tribes  as  still  captive  in  As- 
syria, whither  they  were  carried  as  a  ])unishment  for 
their  sins.  (3.)  In  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  fourth 
book  of  Kings,  he  introduces  reflections  on  the  ca- 
lamities of  Judah  and  Israel,  which  demonstrate  that 
he  wrote  after  the  event.  (4.)  He  refers  almost 
every  where  to  ancient  memoirs,  which  he  had  be- 
fore him,  and  abridged.  (5.)  The  author,  as  far  i\s 
we  are  able  to  judge,  was  a  priest,  and  much  attach- 
ed to  the  house  of  David.  All  these  marks  agree 
well  with  Ezra,  a  learned  and  very  inquisitive  priest, 
who  lived  during  the  captivity,  and  after  it;  who 
might  have  collected  a  great  number  of  documents, 
of  which  time  and  the  persecutions  suffered  by  the 
Jews,  have  deprived  us.     See  Ezra. 

There  are  a  few  particulars  in  these  books  which 
do  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  time  of  Ezra  :  he  says, 
that  in  his  time  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  still  in 
the  temple,  (1  Kings  viii.  8.)  that  the  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel  were  still  subsisting,  (chap.  xii.  19.) 
he  speaks  of  the  months  Sif  and  Bui,  (vi.  1,  37,  38.) 
names  which  in  the  time  of  Ezra  were  no  longer  in 
use.  He  also  expresses  himself  throughout  as  a  con- 
temporary and  as  a  writer  who  had  witnessed  what 
he  wrote.  But  these  discrepancies  may  be  etisily 
removed.  Ezra  generally  transcribes  word  for  word 
the  memoirs  which  he  had  in  his  possession  ;  and 
this  is  a  proof  of  his  fidelity  and  honesty.  In  other 
places,  he  inserts  reflections  or  illustrations,  which 
naturally  arise  from  his  subject ;  and  this  shows  that 
he  was  master  of  the  subject  on  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, and  that,  being  inspired,  he  was  not  afraid  of 
intermixing  his  own  words  with  those  of  the  proph- 
ets, whose  Avritings  lay  before  him. 

KING'S  Mother.  Nothing  is  more  agreeable 
than  to  establish  the  conjectures  of  learning  and  in- 
genuity ;  and  a  favorable  opportunity  for  this  pur- 
pose, combining  illustrations  of  a  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  affordecf  by  the  1  mrned  work  of  Mr.  Raphael 


Baruh,  who  thus  expresses  hifl  BenumeniB  (»n  the 
passage,  1  Kings  xv.  1,  2,  7,  8,  mljated  with  the  »«,„« 
i'drxs  m  2  Chron.  xiii.  1,2:  "  Tlu-r»;  [»  a  vrrv  n-- 
inarkable  variation  in  thin  rollaiicm,  in  i},,.  „aj,'„.  „f 
king  AbMam'8(()r  Abij,di'H)n.oih.T:  in  tl,.-  lM,„k  .,f 
Kmgsshe  is  called  Manra,  the  daughter  of  Absalom  • 
and  even  in  ChronicleH,  (olmp.  ix.  20.)  h\w  im  aim 
called  by  this  same  name  ;  but  in  tUm  paj«4ngr,  Chn.n- 
icles  calls  her  by  the  name  of  Miruyuu,  ih.-  dnugbiir 
of  Unel,  of  Gibea.  To  hoIv,.  iUih  .lifliculiy,  f  U-- 
leave  to  ofl^rr,  that  the  titU-  V:^  c^h,  {am  ham-nuUk^\ 
king's  mother  ;  and  that  of  n-.o).n,  [hofr-gtbiraK,)  iraji»- 
lated  queen,  (2  Kings  x.  13  ;  2  Chron.  xv.  \{\.)  d.m  ri»»« 
one  and  the  sam*'  thing:  I  m.an,  that  thr  phnu«e, 
"And  his  mother's  name  \va.s,"  &  c.  when  ••X|)ni«Md* 
on  a  king's  accession  t«»  iIm-  thronr,  at  tin-  brginnuia 
of  his  history,  do«'8  not  always  imply,  that  th.-  ladj 
whose  name  is  then  mentioiM-d  wa«  tin-  kinp'H  [natu- 
ral] mother;  I  ap{)rehrn(l,  that  (>  h)  'the  king'i 
motluT,' when  so  introdurrd,  is  only  a  litlr  <.f  honor 
and  (lignity  enjoyed  by  one  lady,  solrly,  of  iht-  royil 
family  at  a  time,  denoting  Iht  to  be  tin-  firet  in  nmk, 
chief  sultana,  or  queen  dowager,  whether  she  hap-' 
pened  to  be  the  king's  [natural]  moih«r  or  not.  Thii 
remark  seems  to  be  corroborated  l)y  the  hisiory  of 
king  Asa,  (I  Kings  xv.  10,  and  2 Chron.  xv.  HI.)  who 
was  Abijah's  son.  In  the  book  of  Kingx,  at  \\w  ac- 
cession, this  same  Maaca,  Absalom's  daughter,  iswiid 
to  be  his  mother,  and  Asa  afterwards  ilcprived  lur  of 
the  dignity  of  .-noj,  [gehirah,]  or  ehicftst  in  rank,  on 
account  of  her  idolatrous  proceedings.  Hut  ii  is  cer- 
tain that  Maaca  was  his  grandmother,  and  not  h'la 
mother,  as  here  described  ;  therefore,  if  we  lo(>k  iijMin 
the  expression  of  the  King's  Mother  to  be  oidy  a  title 
of  dignity,  all  the  difficulty  will  cease:  fortius  Maaca 
was  really  Abijah's  mother,  the  dearly  beloved  wife 
of  his  father  Rehoboam,  who,  for  herwike,  app(»inied 
her  son,  Abijah,  to  be  his  successor  to  the  throne  ; 
but  when  Abijah  came  to  be  king,  that  dignity  ofUie 
king's  mother,  or  the  first  in  rank  of  the  royal  fiimily, 
was,  for  some  reason,  pt>rhaps  for  s<'niority,  given  lo 
Micayau,  the  daughter  of  Criel  of  Gib«'a;  and  after- 
wards, on  the  death  of  Micayau,  that  dignity  devolr- 
ed  to  Maaca,  and  she  enjoyed  it  at  the  accession  of 
Asa,  her  grandson,  who  aftt'rwanls  degraded  her  for 
her  idolatry.  This  I  submit  as  a  rational  way  of 
reconciling  all  these  passages,  which  seem  no  con- 
tradictory and  rej)ugnant  to  each  other.  The  U-iier 
to  prove  this  assenion,  let  it  be  observed,  that  in  Q 
Kings  xxiv.  12,  it  is  said,  'Ami  Jehoiachirn,  the  kin* 
of  Judah,  went  out  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  he  and 
his  mother,  and  his  servants,  and  his  |)rinreH,  and  hia 
oflicers  ;  and  the  king  of  Babylon  look  him,'  A:r. ; 
and,  verse  15,  *and  he  carried  away  JelM)iarirmi  lo 
Babylon,  and  he  king's  mother,  and  the  king's  wivea, 
and  his  officers,'  &c.  Jeremiah,  (xxix.2.)  ineniioinng 
the  same  circumstances,  8ay^  '  Alhr  thai,  Jee..mah 
the  king,  and  the  queen,  and  the  eunnrhs,  lln- pnnri-* 
of  Judah,  &c.  departed  from  Jeruwilem.'  Now 
it  is  evident,  that  tin;  queen,  in  ihis  verw,  cannot 
mean  the  king's  wifi-,  <is  it  would  se»'m,  by  the  trann- 
lators'  rendering  always  the  word  n->ojn,  (hag-gebirak,) 
queen;  but  means  the  In.ly  that  is  invested  with  that 
dignity,  of  being  called  the  kwg\i  mother ;  the  phrawj 
nnoJn,  [hag-gebirah,]  in  Jeremiah,  corresiM.nding  with 
iScn  QK,  (ar/t/i/im-mWcA,)  the  king's  mother  ;  an.l  -^ 
AMMO,  Aw  mother,  in  Kings.  The  Vulgate'  inu»ilnU'« 
the  word  n-y>2i  {gebirnh)  (1  Kings  xi.  1!>,  un.l  2  Kin^ 
X.  \S.)  Regina,  (1  Kings  xv.  l.'i)  Prxnrei)8,('i  (  hnin. 
xv  16.)  Dcnostiit  Imperio,  (Jer.  xxix.  2.)  Ihvuirui, 
(il.i.i    xiii.  18.)  Dominatrici;— mid  iLe  Eu«li»li  uran»- 
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latore  always  render  it  qu^rn.  That  '  king's  mother ' 
wiuB  a  title  of  dignity  is  ohvious  by  1  Kings  ii.  19: 
•  Bathsheba,  therefore,  went  in  to  king  Solomon,  to 
sj)eak  unto  him  for  Adonijah  ;  and  the  king  rose  to 
meet  her,  and  bowed  himself  unto  her,  and  sat  down 
on  his  throne,  and  caused  a  seat  to  be  set  for  the 
king's  mother,  and  she  sat  on  his  right  hand ;'  for  it 
was  better  to  say,  '  and  caused  a  seat  to  be  set  for  her : ' 


but  he  says,  'for  the  king's  mother ;'  and,  perhaps,  it 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Bathsheba  was  first  invest- 
ed with  the  honor  of  that  digiiity."  These  conjec- 
tures of  Mr.  Baruh  are  established  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable doubt,  by  the  following  extracts  :  "  The  O'oo 
Kani  is  not  governess  of  the  Crimea.  This  title,  the 
literal  translation  of  which  is  '  great  queen,'  simply 
denotes  a  dignity  in  the  harem,  which  the  khan  usu- 
ally confers  on  one  of  his  sisters ;  or,  if  he  has  none, 
on  one  of  his  daughters,  or  relations.  To  this  dignity 
are  attached  the  revenues  arising  from  several  vil- 
lages, and  other  rights."  (Baron  du  Tott,  vol.  ii.  p.  64.) 
"On  this  occasion,  the  king  crowned  his  mother 
Malacotawit  ;  conferring  upon  her  the  dignity  and 
title  of  Iteohe,  the  consequence  of  which  station  I 
have  often  described  : — i.  e.  as  king's  mother,  regent, 
governess  of  the  king  when  under  age."  (Bruce's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  531.)  "  Gusho  had  confiscated,  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  all  the  queen's  [i.  e.  the  Iteghe] 
or  king's  mother's  villages,  which  made  her  believe, 
that  this  offer  of  the  king  to  bring  her  to  Gondar  was 
an  insidious  one.  In  order  to  make  the  breach  the 
wider,  he  had  also  prevailed  upon  the  king's  [natural] 
mother  to  come  to  Gondar,  and  insist  with  her  son 
to  he  croioned,  and  take  the  title  and  estate  of  Iteghe. 
The  king  was  prevailed  upon  to  gratify  his  [natural] 
mother,  under  pretence  that  the  Iteghe  had  refused 
to  come  upon  his  invitation  ;  but  this,  as  it  was  a  pre- 
tence only,  so  it  was  expressly  a  violation  of  the  law 
of  the  land,  which  permits  of  but  one  Iteghe,  and 
never  allows  the  nomination  of  a  new  one,  while  the 
former  is  in  life,  however  distant  a  relation  s/ic 
may  be  to  the  then  reigning  king.  In  consequence  of 
this  new  coronation,  two  large  villages,  Tshemmera 
and  Tocussa,  whicli  belonged  to  the  Itegh«^,  as  ap- 
pendages of  her  royalty,  of  course  devolved  upon  the 
king's  own  mother,  newly  crowned,  who  sending  her 
people  to  take  possession,  the  innabitants  not  only 
refused  to  admit  her  officers,  but  forcibly  drove  them 
away,  declaring  they  would  acknowledge  no  other 
mistress  hut  their  old  one,  to  whom  they  were  bound 
by  the  laws  of  the  land."  (Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  244.) 

From  these  extracts,  we  perceive,  (1.)  that  the  title 
and  place  of  "  King's  mother  "  is  of  great  conse- 
quence ;  and,  in  reading  Bruce,  we  find  the  Iteghe 
interfering  much  in  public  affairs,  keeping  a  separate 
palace  and  court,  possessing  great  influence  and  au- 
thority; (2.)  that  while  any  Iteghe  is  living,  it  is  con- 
trary to  law  to  crown  another;  which  accounts  at 
once  for  Asa's  Iteghe,  or  king's  mother,  being  his 
grandmother,  the  same  person  as  held  that  dignity 
before  he  came  to  the  crown ;  (3^  that  this  title  oc- 
curs also  in  other  parts  of  the  East ;  and  is  given 
without  consideration  of  natural  maternity.  (4.)  It 
should  seem,  that  "  Queen,"  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
is  a  title  and  station  unknown  in  the  royal  harem 
throughout  the  East.  If  it  be  taken  at  all,  it  is  by 
that  wife  who  brings  a  son  after  the  king's  corona- 
tion ;  such  son  being  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown, 
bis  mother  is  sometimes  entitled  **  Sultana  Queen," 
or  "prime  Sultaness;"  but  not  with  our  English 
deas  annexed  to  the  title  queen.  (5.)  That  this  per- 
90D  is  called  indifferently,  **  Queen,"  or  "  Iteghe,"  or 


"  King's  Mother,"  even  by  Bruce  ;  whence  arises  the 
very  same  ambiguity  in  our  extracts  from  him,  aa 
has  been  remarked  in  Scripture.  This  illustration 
also  sets  in  its  proper  light  the  interference  of  the 
"queen,"  in  the  story  of  Belshazzar ;  (Dan.  v.  10.) 
who,  by  her  reference  to  former  events,  appears  not 
to  have  been  any  of  the  wives  of  Belshazzar  ;  neither, 
indeed,  could  any  of  his  wives  have  come  to  that 
banquet,  (see  Esther  iv.  16.)  or  have  appeared  there 
under  those  circumstances,  even  had  such  a  one  been 
acquainted  with  the  powers  and  talents  of  Daniel,  aa 
a  prophet,  or  as  a  public  man,  or  servant  of  the  king; 
or,  if  intelligence  of  what  passed  at  the  banquet  had 
been  carried  into  the  harem,  both  of  which  ideas  are 
very  unlikely.  Whereas,  the  queen  evidently  speaks 
with  much  influence,  if  not  authority  ;  and  was  a 
proper  person  to  be  informed,  and  consulted  also,  on 
any  emergency.  Besides,  as  her  palace  was  separate 
and  distant  from  the  king's,  (though  it  might  be 
within  the  circuit  of  Babylon,  and  certainly  was,  at 
this  time,  as  Babylon  was  now  under  siege,)  it  allows 
for  the  interval  of  confusion,  conjecture,  introduction 
of  the  wise  men,  &c.  before  the  queen's  coming. 
Accounts  must  have  been  carried  to  her,  and  her 
coming  from  her  own  palace  to  the  king's  must  hav  i 
taken  up  time.  In  order,  therefore,  to  determine 
who  was  this  "queen,"  which  has  been  a  desideratum 
among  learned  men,  it  is  not  enough  to  know,  who 
miglit  be  Belshazzar's  wife,  or  wives,  at  the  time : 
but  also  who  was  Iteghe,  or  king's  mother,  before  he 
came  to  the  crown  ;  and  who,  therefore,  being  well 
accpiainted  with  former  events,  and  continuing  in  the 
same  dignity,  might  naturally  allude  to  them  on  this 
occasion.  Had  inquiry  into  this  matter  been  con- 
ducted on  these  principles,  in  all  probability,  it  had 
been  more  conformable  to  the  manners  of  the  East, 
and  had  superseded  many  ineffectual  conjectures. 

I.  KIR,  a  city  of  Moab,  probably  the  modern 
Kerek,  Isa.  XV.  1. 

II.  KIR,  part  of  Media,  where  the  river  Kyrus,  o»- 
Cyrus,  flows,  2  Kings  xvi.  9  ;  Isa.  xxii.  6 ;  Amos  i.  5 
ix.7. 

KIR-HARESHETH,  probably  the  same  with 
Kir.     See  Ar. 

I.  KIRIATH,  a  city  in  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  25. 

II.  KIRIATH,  a  city  of  Moab,  Jer.  xlviii.  24,  41 ; 
Anios  ii.  2. 

III.  KIRIATH,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  Josh,  xviii.  28. 
KIRIATH  AIM,  a  town  beyond  Jordan,  ten  miles 

from  Medaba,  west,  Josh.  xiii.  19. 

I.  KIRJATHAIM,  a  city  of  Naphtali,  1  Chron.  vt 
76.     Thought  to  be  the  Karthan  of  Josh.  xxi.  32. 

II.  KIRJATHAIM,  a  city  of  Moab,  or  partly  in 
the  lot  of  Reuben,  Gen.  xiv.  5  ;  Numb,  xxxii.  37  ;  Josh, 
xiii.  19  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  1,  23  ;  Ezek.  xxv.  9. 

KIRJATH-ARBA,  or  Hebron,  a  city  of  Judah, 
(Josh.  XV.  13.)  so  called  from  its  founder,  Arba.  Set 
Hebron. 

KIRJATH-BAAL,  a  city  in  Judah,  called  also  Kir- 
jath-jearim,  (Josh.  xv.  60;  xviii.  14  Jer.  xxvi.  20.) 
and  also  Baalah 

KIRJATH-HUZOTH,  the  city  of  squares,  was  the 
royal  seat  of  Balak,  king  of  Moab  ;  and  therefore  may 
well  be  supposed  to  have  had  handsome  streets,  &c. 
Numb.  xxii.  39. 

KIRJATH-JEARIM,  a  city  of  the  Gibeonitee, 
afterwards  given  to  Judah.  It  was  on  the  confines  of 
Benjamin,  (Josh.  xv.  9.)  about  nine  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  way  to  Lydda.  Here  the  ark  was 
lodged  for  many  years  in  the  house  of  Abinadab  ;  tih 
David  removed  it  to  Jerusalem,  L  Chron.  xiii. 
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KIRJATH  JSANNAH,  a  city  of  Judah,  Joshua 
XV.  4J». 

KIRJATH-^EPIIER,  the  city  ofbook^,  otherwise 
Debir,  Kirjath-debir,  the  city  of  words,  a  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  afterwards  given  to  Caleb.  It  was 
taken   by   Othniel,  to  whom  Caleb  for  his  reward 

fave  his  daughter  x\ehsah  in  marriage,  Josh.  xv.  15 ; 
udg.  i.  11,  &c.  This  city  was  so  called  long  before 
Moses  ;  at  least  it  would  seem  so  by  the  manner  of 
mentioning  it,  whicli  proves  that  books  were  known 
before  that  legislator,  and  that  he  is  not  the  oldest 
writer,  as  tlie  fathers  have  asserted  ;  a  character 
which,  it  is  to  be  observed,  he  never  assumes.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Canaanites  might  lodge  their  records 
in  this  city,  and  those  few  monuments  of  antiquity 
which  they  had  preserved ;  or  it  might  be  something 
like  the  cities  of  the  priests  in  Israel,  the  residence 
of  the  learned;  a  kind  of  college.  This  idea  re- 
ceives confirmation  from  its  other  name  Dehir,  which 
designates  an  oracle ;  and  seems  to  hint  at  a  seat  of 
learning ;  an  establishment,  probably,  of  priests,  for 
I  he  purpose  of  educating  the  younger  members  of 
their  body.  The  circumstance  is  very  remarkable, 
because  it  occurs  so  early  as  the  days  of  Joshua ; 
and  is  evidently  an  establishment  by  the  Canaanites, 
previous  to  the  Hebrew  invasion.  It  contributes, 
therefore,  greatly  to  prove  that  the  origin  of  letters 
fvas  not  the  revelation  of  them  to  Moses  on  mount 
Sinai,  as  some  have  imagined ;  since,  beside  the  si- 
lence of  Moses  on  that  matter,  we  find  indications  of 
iheir  being  already  in  use  elsewhere.     See  Debir. 

I.  KISH,  son  of  Abi  Gibeon  and  Maachah,  1 
Chron.  viii.  30. 

II.  KISH,  son  of  Ner,  and  father  of  king  Saul, 
1  Sam.  ix.  1  ;  1  Chron.  viii.  33 ;  ix.  38,  39. 

III.  KISH,  son  of  Abdi,  a  Levite  of  Merari's 
family,  2  Chron.  xxix.  12. 

KISHION,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  yielded 
to  the  Levites  of  Gershom's  family,  Josh.  xix.  20.  It 
VB  the  same  with  Kedesh  III. 

KISHON,  a  brook  which  rises  in  the  plain  of 
Jezreel,  near  the  foot  of  mount  Tabor.  After  pass- 
ing through  the  great  plain  and  receiving  the  waters 
nf  various  smaller  streams,  it  passes  along  the  foot 
of  mount  Carmel,  and  discharges  itself  into  the 
Mediterranean,  a  short  distance  south  of  Acco,  or 
icre.  Judges  v.  21.  (See  Carmel  II.)  For  a  more 
particular  accownt  of  the  Kishon,  see  the  Biblical 
Jle})ository,  vol.  i.  p.  601.     R. 

KISS.  "  There  are  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
Hsses  of  friendship,  adoration,  homage,  and  respect ; 
Hsses  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  Paul  speaks  fre- 
cuently  of  the  kiss  of  peace,  used  among  believers, 
fnd  given  by  them  to  one  another,  as  a  token  of  love 
ind  union,  publicly  in  their  religious  assemblies, 
Horn.  xvi.  16.     See  Adore. 

Pharaoh  tells  Joseph,  "Thou  shalt  be  over  my 
house;  and  upon  thy  mouth  shall  all  my  people 
kiss  ;"  our  translation  reads,  "  according  to  thy  word 
shall  all  my  people  be  ruled ;"  but  places  in  the  margin, 
**  at  th>  vvord  shall  all  my  people  kiss."  We  read  in 
Prov.  xxiv.  26,  "The  lips  shall  be  kissed  tlmt  give 
right  words  in  answer  ;"  and  as  this  seems  to  express 
lae  same  action  as  is  referred  to  Joseph,  it  may  be 
\  roper  to  examine  the  import  of  the  phrase.  It  is 
iTobable  that  it  refers,  idtimately,  to  the  mode  of 
)  issing  the  roll  of  a  decree,  or  writing,  which  con- 
1  lins  the  orders  of  a  sovereign  prince,  as  is  still  the 
■'  ustom  in  the  East,  that  is,  the  written  orders  of 
08<'ph  should  be  treated  with  the  same  respect,  by 
i  ife»ior  officers,  as  those  of  the  king.     The  passage 


in  Proverbs  ,9  rendered  by  the  LXX,  «  i;u.i  .haC 
kiss  those  things  that  an.wer  to  right  w<,rdi  •»'— ihai 
18,  those  writings,  those  drrrees,  whirl.  .•..n^,'„,H,ud 
to  nrmciples  of  ecpiity  and  jueiice,  Mhall  In-  m-ntrd 
with  the  utmost  reverence,  even  to  ki«*ing.  The 
mode  of  honoring  a  writing  from  a  sovereign  j,,  the 
hast,  IS  by  kissing  it,  and  then  putting  it  up  to  the 
torehea«l.     See  Letters. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  various  pnrtfl  of  the  prmon 
were  occasionally,  and  still  are,  kiH«4-d  in  th.-  F.ni.t  • 
prolmbly  according  to  the  degree  of  iniimary  ..f  the 
parties,  or  to  their  relative  8tati..nH~a.H  tin-  'ijp^  the 
hands,  the  feet,  the  gannents,  the  rarth  wh.-n-'  the 
teot  had  trodden,  &c.  and  in  maiiv  inntanres,  thing* 
sent  by  a  superior  to  un  inf.-rior.  So  I.sauc  myn  to 
his  son,  "  Come  near  and  kiss  me  ;"  (Gen.  xxvii!  26  ) 
so  Joseph  fell  on  his  fathrrV  fare,  and  kintwd  it  ; 
(Gen.  1.  1.)  so  Joab  took  .\Mi:wa  by  the  branl,  to  kira 
it;  (2  Sam.  xx.  9.)  and  so  ihr  woman  kisniMl  the  fe#-i 
of  Christ,  Luke  vii.  45.  We  should  ninark,  alfw 
that  not  only  men  who  were  related  kispi-d  vacb 
other,  as  Laban  and  Jacob,  (Gm.  xxix.  14.)  Knai' 
and  Jacob,  (Gen.  xxxiii.  4.)  and  Jos«p|i  and  hit 
brethren;  but  Samuel  kissed  Saul,  (1  Sam.  .x.  \.)tu 
a  token  of  respect  to  th*'  king  rlect  ;  in  like  nmnnei. 
when  the  Son  is  declared  king,  (Ps.  ii.  12.)  the 
kings  and  judges  of  the  earth  are  din-cted  to  king 
him  ;  no  doubt  to  show  their  submission,  vmern- 
tion  and  affection.  Jonathan  and  David  kis8f«l  «nrh 
other,  (1  Sam.  xx.  41.)  and  "Abs;dom  kiss<d  any 
man — of  whatever  rank,  or  situation — that  came 
near  to  him,"  2  Sam.  xv.  .5.  This  custom  lon^  con- 
tinued, for  "  the  brethren  fell  f)n  Paul's  n»rk,  and 
kissed  him,"  Acts  xv.  37.  This  a(M-f)unts,  vrry  natu- 
rally, for  the  custom  of  the  "  ki.ss  of  peace,"'anionjj 
the  primitive  Christians  ;  which,  however  it  might 
seem  to  us  to  be  unadvisable,  was  in  those  daVM  «•» 
teemed  merely  as  a  mode  of  expressing  afTeetioimte 
honor.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  jM-xei 
sat  apart  in  Jewish  and  in  Christian  places  of  wor- 
ship ;  though  the  heathen  took  occasion  from  llie 
use  of  this  salutation,  to  raise  re|)orts  injurious  to 
Christian  purity.  It  did  not  long  continu*-  to  Ix* 
practised  in  public  assemblies,  being  jirobably  ltthIu- 
ally  relinquished.  There  is  some  reason,  however, 
to  think  that  it  continued  among  several  of  the  wcta 
denominated  heretics  ;  where  it  gave  oecasion  to  the 
same  rej>oits  of  |)romiscuous  embraces,  ns  it  had 
done  when  in  general  use  among  (^liristians. 

KITE,  a  bird  of  l)rey,  and  therefore  placed  by 
Moses  among  the  unclean  birds,  Lev.  xi.  14.  Se# 
Birds 

KITHLISH,  a  citv  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  40. 

KITRON,  a  city' of  Zebulun,  which  that  tribe 
could  not  take  from  the  Canaanites,  Judg.  i.  30.  Ki- 
tron  is  Sii)por,  (Sepphoris,)  says  Hah.  Megill.  (fol.  6. 
1.)  a  very  strong  jdace,  and  the  largest  eity  in  Gali- 
lee. It  is  noted  in  the  Talmuds  for  being  n  univer- 
sity ;  in  which  taught  nibbi  Judnli  the  Holy,  wlio 
died  here. 

KITTIM,  son  of  Javan,  and  grandson  of  Noah, 
Gen.  X.  4.     See  Chittim. 

KNEADING-TROrGHS.  In  the  descripiion  of 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egyj>t,  (Ex«>d. 
xii.  M.)  we  read  that  "the  people  took  their  «longh 
before  it  was  leavened,  their  kneading-troughp  U-inj 
bound  up  in  their  clothes  upon  their  shoulderm. 
Persons  who  ktiow  how  rumbersorue  our  kiieadinf- 
troughs  are,  and  how  much  lesn  iiimortnril  they  are 
than  many  other  utensils,  may  wonder  ai^  thii*  •late 
ment,  and'  find  a  difficulty  in  accounting  for  it.     Bui 
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this  wonder  will  cease,  when  it  is  understood  that 
the  vessels  which  the  Arabs  make  use  of,  for  knead- 
ing the  unleavened  cakes  they  prepare  for  those  who 
travel  in  the  very  desert  through  which  Israel  passed, 
are  only  small  wooden  bowls ;  and  that  they  seem 
to  use  no  other  in  their  own  tents  for  that  purpose 
or  any  other ;  these  bowls  being  used  by  them  for 
kneading  their  bread,  and  serving  up  their  provisions 
when  cooked.  It  will  appear,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  convenient  than  kneading-troughs  of  this  sort 
for  the  Israelites  in  their  journey.  Mr.  Harmer, 
however,  expresses  himself  as  being  a  little  doubt- 
ful, whether  these  were  the  things  that  Moses  meant, 
since  it  seems  that  the  Israelites  had  made  a  pro- 
vision of  corn  sufficient  for  their  consumption  for 
about  a  month,  which  they  were  preparing  to  bake  all 
at  once  ;  but  which  their  own  little  wooden  bowls, 
used  to  knead  the  bread  in  they  wanted  for  a  single  day, 
could  not  contain,  nor  yet  well  carry  a  number  of  those 
things  they  had  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians.  Be- 
sides, he  adds,  Dr.  Pococke  informs  us,  that  the  Arabs 
actually  carry  their  dough  in  something  else  ;  for,  after 
having  spoken  of  their  copper  dishes  put  one  within 
another,  and  their  wooden  bowls,  in  which  they 
make  their  bread,  and  which  make  up  all  the  kitchen 
furniture  of  an  Arab,  even  where  he  is  settled  ;  he 
gives  us  a  description  of  a  round  leather  coverlet, 
which  they  lay  on  the  ground,  and  which  serves 
them  to  eat  from.  This  piece  of  furniture  has,  he 
says,  rings  round  it,  by  which  it  is  drawn  together 
with  a  chain,  that  has  a  hook  to  it,  to  hang  it  by.  It 
is  drawn  together,  and  in  this  manner  they  bring  it 
full  of  bread,  and  when  the  repast  is  over,  carry  it 
away  at  once,  with  all  that  is  left.  (Vol.  i.  p.  182.) 
Whether  this  utensil  is  rather  to  be  understood  by 
the  word  translated  kneading-troughs,  than  the  Arab 
wooden  bowl,  Mr.  Harmer  does  not  positively  deter- 
mine ;  but  he  remarks  that  there  is  nothing,  in  the 
other  three  places  in  which  the  word  occurs,  to  con- 
tradict this  explanation.  These  places  are  Exod. 
viii.  3 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  5  and  17.  in  the  two  last  of 
which  places  it  is  translated  store.  See  also  under 
Caravanserai. 

Niebuhr's  description  of  this  travelling  equipage, 
in  which  we  find  a  piece  of  furniture  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  just  spoken  of,  and  suitable,  not  only 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  for  others  also,  may  be 
useful.  We  observe,  that  this  is  usually  slung  on  the 
camels,  in  travelling ;  which  accounts  for  the  re- 
mark of  the  Israelite  writer,  that  the  people  "  carried 
their  kneading-bags  on  their  shoulders"  knapsack- 
fashion,  bound  up,  that  is,  drawn  close ;  which  may 
be  ascribed  to  two  coincident  causes,  (1.)  they  had 
not  camels  sufficient  to  transport  the  baggage  of  svich 
a  numerous  host;  (2.)  they  were  sent  away  with 
speed,  and  had  no  time  allowed  them  to  procure 
travelling  animals  for  general  accommodation  ;  they 
must  either  carry  their  food  themselves,  or  relin- 
quish it.  "  In  the  deserts  through  which  we  were 
to  travel,  (says  Niebuhr,)  a  tent  and  beds  were  indis- 
pensably necessary.  We  had  a  neat  'collection  of 
kitchen  utensils  made  of  copper,  and  tinned  without 
and  within.  Instead  of  glasses,  which  are  so  liable 
to  be  broken,  we  used  also  copper  bowls  completely 
tinned.  A  bottle  of  thick  leather  served  us  as  a  ca- 
raffe.  Our  butter  we  put  up  in  a  leathern  jar.  In 
a  wooden  box,  covered  with  leather,  and  parted  out 
into  shelves,  we  stored  our  spiceries  of  all  sorts  ;  and 
m  another  similar  box  we  laid  our  candles  ;  in  the 
Kd  of  the  latter,  we  fixed  an  iron  socket  which  served 
a«  for  a  candlestick.   We  had  large  lanterns  of  folded 


linen,  with  the  lid  and  bottom  of  tin.  For  a  tabloi 
with  table  linen,  we  had  a  round  piece  of  leather, 
with  iron  rings  at  certain  distances  round  it,  through 
which  cords  were  passed,  after  our  nieals ;  and  the 
table  hung,  in  the  form  of  a  purse,  u})on  one  of  our 
camels.  But  we  imprudently  put  our  wine  into 
great  flasks,  called  in  the  East  damasjanes,  and  large 
enough,  each  of  them,  to  contain  twenty  ordinary 
bottles.  These  vases  are  very  liable  to  be  broken  l)y 
the  jolting  of  the  camels,  as  we  found  by  tlie  loss  of 
a  part  of  our  wine.  It  is  much  better  to  j)ut  your 
wine,  when  you  are  to  carry  it  upon  camels,  into 
goat-skin  bottles.  This  species  of  vessels  may  at 
first  appear  little  suitable  for  the  purpose ;  but  they 
communicate  no  bad  tiiste  to  the  liquor,  if  the  skins 
have  been  properly  dressed.  The  same  vessels  an- 
swer best  to  carry  the  store  of  water  that  is  requisite 
in  travelling  through  dry  and  desert  countries." 
(Vol.  i.  }).  163.  Eng.  edit.)  The  reader  may  now 
have  a  much  clearer  idea  of  the  article  designed  by 
the  Hebrew  historian,  than  was  possible  for  him  to 
conceiv^e  from  the  rendering  of  the  English  version 
— kneading-trough.  The  notion  of  a  kneading- 
trough,  and  that  of  an  open  leather  cover,  forming  a 
bag,  are  so  dissimilar,  that  it  seems  absolutely  neces- 
sary, were  it  only  to  avoid  that  ridicule  to  which 
scepticism  is  ever  prompt,  that  a  different  word 
should  be  substituted ;  a  word  more  expressive  of 
the  subject  and  utensil  intended,  and  also  of  its  state 
as  "  bound  up."  In  fact,  if  proper  terms  were  se- 
lected to  particularize,  if  not  to  describe,  the  utensils 
of  the  East,  as  well  domestic  as  others,  with  which 
we  are  now  much  more  intimately  acquainted  than 
our  worthy  and  venerable  translators  were,  many  of 
the  sneers  that  pass  for  wit,  while  they  are  nothing 
better  than  sheer  ignorance,  would  lose  even  that 
shadow  of  support  to  their  profaneness  at  which 
they  catch,  for  want  of  more  correct  information. 

KNOWLEDGE.  To  consider  this  word  fully, 
would  make  a  very  extensive  article  ;  a  few  remarki 
must  suffice.  (1.)  It  imports,  to  understand — to  have 
acquired  information  respecting  a  subject.  (2.)  It 
implies  discernment,  judgment,  discretion  ;  the  power 
of  discrimination.  It  may  be  partial ;  we  see  but  in 
part,  we  know  but  in  part,  1  Cor.  xiii.  9.  (3.)  To 
have  ascertained  by  experiment,  Gen.  xxii.  12.  (4.) 
It  implies  discovery,  detection;  by  the  law  is  the 
knowledge  of  sin,  Rom.  iii.  20. 

Natural  knowledge  is  acquired  by  the  senses,  by 
sight,  hearing,  feeling,  &c. ;  by  reflection ;  by  the 
proper  use  of  our  reasoning  powers;  by  natura' 
genius ;  dexterity  improved  by  assiduity  and  culti- 
vation into  great  skill.  So  of  husbandry,  (Isa.  xxviii 
36.)  of  art  and  elegance,  (Exod.  xxxv.  31.)  in  the  in* 
stance  of  Bezaleel.  Spiritual  knowledge  is  the  gifl 
of  God  ;  but  may  be  improved  by  study,  considera- 
tion, &c. 

The  ]>riests'  lips  should  keep  knowledge  ;  (Mai.  il 
7.)  not  keep  it  to  themselves,  but  keep  it  in  store  for 
others;  to  communicate  knowledge  is  the  way  to 
preserve  it. 

Knowledge  is  spoken  of  as  an  emblematical  per 
son,  as  riches,  and  treasures,  as  excellency,  and  as  the 
gift  of  God. 

"  Knowledge  puffeth  up,  but  charity  edifieth  ;  (1 
Cor.  viii.  1.)  i.  e.  the  knowledge  of  speculative  and 
useless  things,  which  tend  only  to  gratify  curiosity 
and  vanity,  which  contribute  neither  to  our  own  sal- 
vation nor  to  our  neighbor's,  neither  to  the  publie 
good,  nor  to  God's  glory  ;  such  knowledge  is  much 
more  dangerous  than  profitable.     The  true  scien*^ 
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is  that  of  salvation  ;  the  best  employment  of  our 
knowledge  is  in  sanctifying  ourselves,  in  glorifying 
God,  and  in  edifying  our  neighbor :  tliis  is  the  only 
sound  knowledge. 

God  is  the  source  and  fountain  of  knowledge ;  He 
knows  all  things,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places.  Jesus 
Christ  is  possessed  of  universal  knowledge  ;  knows 
the  heart  of  man,  and  whatever  ajipertains  to  his 
mediatorial  kingdom.  Men  know  progressively ; 
and  ought  to  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord ;  what  we 
know  not  now  we  may  know  hereafter.  Holy  angels 
know  in  a  manner  much  superior  to  man  ;  and,  oc- 
casionally, reveal  i)art  of  their  knowle<lge  to  him. 
Unholy  angels  may  know  many  thhigs,  of  which 
man  is  ignorant.  The  great  discretion  of  life  and  of 
godliness  is,  to  discern  what  is  desirable  to  be  known, 
and  what  is  best  unknown ;  lest  the  knowledge  of 
"good  lost  and  evil  got,"  as  in  the  case  of  our  first 
parents,  should  prove  the  lamentable  source  of  innu- 
merable evils. 

Knowledge  of  God  is  indispensable,  self-knowl- 
edge is  important,  knowledge  of  others  is  desirable ; 
to  be  too  knowing  in  worldly  matters  is  often  acces- 
sory to  sinful  knowledge ;  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  a  mean  of  escaping  the  j)ollu- 
tions  which  are  in  the  world.  Workers  of  iniquity 
have  no  knowledge ;  no  proper  conviction  of  the 
divine  presence.  Some  men  are  brutish  in  their 
knowledge  ;  e.  g.  he  who  knows  that  a  wooden 
image  is  but  a  shapely-formed  stump  of  a  tree,  yet 
worships  it ;  he  boasts  of  his  deity,  which,  in  fact,  is 
an  instance  of  his  want  of  discernment,  degrading 
even  to  brutality.  Some  are  wicked  in  their  knowl- 
edge, "  knowing  the  depths  of  Satan,  as  they  speak," 
Rev.  ii.  20.  Strange  indeed !  that  men  should  boast 
of  what  is  to  their  detriment,  and  pride  themselves 
on  knowing  that  the  absence  of  which  were  their 
greatest  felicity ! 

KOHATH,  son  of  Levi,  and  father  of  Amram, 
Jehar,  Hebron,  and  Uzziel,  Gen.  xlvi.  IL  Kohath's 
family  was  appointed  to  carry  the  ark  and  sacred 
vessels   of  the    tabernacle,    while    Israel    marched 


through  the  wilderness,  Exo<l.   vi.    Itt;    Numb,  if 
4 — (),  &c. 

L  KORAH,  son  of  Esau  and  Aholibaniah,  suc- 
ceeded Kenaz  in  jwirt  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Kdom, 
Gen.  xxxvi.  L^,  Ui. 

II.  KORAH,  a  son  of  Jehar,  and  head  of  th« 
Korites,  a  celebrated  family  among  ihr  I^vitctL 
Korah  being  dissjiiisfird  witli  -jir  nmk  h«-  laid  nniong 
the  sons  of  Levi,  and  envying  the  authority  of  Moses 
and  Aaron,  fonned  a  party  a;;ain.st  iheni';  in  whirh 
he  engaged  Dathtui,  Abirarii,  an.l  On,  wiih2,')0  «.f  the 
principal  Levites,  Nurtih.  xvi.  1-^'J,  &c.  At  the  head 
of  these  rebels,  Kondi  ronipluined  to  Moms  and 
Aaron,  that  they  arropiled  to  theniKelvtn  all  author- 
ity  over  the  people  of  the  Lord.  MoseH,  falling  with 
his  face  ujjon  the  earth,  imswered  them,  "  l^-t  every 
one  of  you  take  his  censer,  and  to-morrow  he  nhall 
put  incense  into  it;  and  ofl'er  it  before  thr  L«»rd  ;  and 
he  shall  be  acknowledged  priest  whom  tin-  I.ord 
shall  choose  and  approve."  The  next  day  Korah, 
with  250  of  his  faction,  presenting  tlM^mselves  with 
their  censers,  the  glory  of  the  Loid  apprared  visilily 
over  the  tabeniacle  ;  and  a  voice  wim  heard,  "  Se|)%- 
rate  yoursi^lves  from  among  this  congregation,  that  1 
may  consinne  them  in  a  moment."  ISloscs  and  Aaron, 
hereuj)on,  falling  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  in- 
terceded for  the  people  ;  and  th»'  Lonl  conuniuided 
them  all  to  depan  from  about  the  tents  of  Konih, 
Dathan,  and  Abirani.  When  the  people  were  re- 
tired, INIoses  said,  "  If  these  men  die  the  commoD 
death  of  all  men,  then  the  Lord  hath  not  sent  me ; 
but  if  the  earth  open  and  swallow  them  up  alive, 
then  ye  shall  know  that  they  have  blasphemed  the 
Lord."  As  soon  as  he  had  sjmken,  the  earth  o|H'ned 
and  swallowed  the  rebels  uj),  with  all  that  U-longed 
to  them.  One  thing  which  added  to  this  purpri«in« 
occurrence  was,  that  when  Korah  wtus  swallow»'(1 
up  in  the  earth,  his  sons  were  |)re8erve(l.  David  a|>- 
pointed  them  their  office  in  the  t«'rn|)le,  to  guard  the 
doors,  and  to  sing  praises.  Several  nsalnis  an*  in- 
scribed to  them,  under  the  name  of  Korah  ;  as  tlie 
42,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  and  the  84,  85,  t<7  88. 
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LABAN,  son  of  Bethuel,  and  grandson  of  Nahor, 
brother  to  Rebekah,  and  father  to  Rachel  and  Leah. 
See  Jacob. 

LABOR  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  fruit  of  labor, 
Ps.  cv.  44,  "And  they  inherited  the   labor  of  the 

t)eople."  And  elsewhere,  "  Let  strangers  spoil  his 
abor,  and  the  first-fruits  of  their  labors ;"  that  is, 
what  they  have  acquired  by  their  labor. 

LACHISH,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  Josh.  x. 
23  ;  XV  39.  It  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Reho- 
boam,  2  Chron.  xi.  9.  Sennacherib  besieged  but 
did  not  take  it,  2  Kings  xviii.  17  ;  xix.  8  ;  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  9. 

LAISH,  a  city  in  the  northern  border  of  Pales- 
tine, acquired  by  the  tribe  of  Dan,  from  whom  itwtis 
subsequently  called  Dan,  Judg.  xviii.  7,  29.  (See 
Dan.)  The  Laish  mentioned  Isa.  x.  30.  may,  or  may 
not,  be  the  Laish  of  Dan.  The  prophet  connnands 
die  daughter  of  Gallim  to  lift  up  her  voice,  so  that  it 
may  be  heard  to  a  distance  ;  but  whether  to  so  great 
a  distance  as  Dan,  may  be  doubted.     Indeed,  it  does 
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not  appear  for  what  pur|)08e  her  screams  should  be 
heard  so  far  oft*;  but  if  this  Laish  were  a  town  nearer 
to  Geba,  Gibeah,  and  the  other  places  mentioned, 
then  this  alarm  might  be  intended  to  reach  I^ai^h, 
for  the  |)urpose  of  inducing  its  iidiabitants  to  jf)in  in 
the  gen(Mal  lliglit. 

LAKE,  a  confluence  of  waters.  The  pruiripal 
lakes  in  Judea  were  the  lake  As|)haltiteH,  <»r  Dead 
sea,  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  the  lake  Semechon,  or 
MeroMi.     See  the  respective  articNs. 

LAMB,  the  youuL'  of  a  sheej.;  but  in  Scrii>ture  K 
sometimes  comi)rehen(ls  the  kid  ;  the  IbhreWH  at 
die  passover  wen-  at  liberty  to  choos*-  either  lor  ■ 
victim.  The  original,  .teh,  in  general  signifies  a 
youngling,  whether  of  a  goat  or  ewe.  "  A  lamb  of 
a  yetu-  old,"  may  be  inter|.rete«l  a  lamb  of  the  vear, 
born  in  the  year,  but  which  iloes  not  snrk  ;  for  ^3 
sacrifice  the  paschal  lamb  while  it  xmA  iIm'  teat,  or 
to  seethe  it  in  the  milk  of  its  dam,  was  pn.hibitiH!, 
Exod.  xii.  5  ;  Lev.  xxiii.  12.  On  other  occsi^ion.  the 
law  reuuired.  that   the  young  should    U-    ell   ei^n. 
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iays  with  it«  dam  before  it  was  offered,  Exod.  xxii. 
30 ;  Lev.  xxii.  27.  The  prophets  represent  the  Mes- 
■iah,  in  meekness,  Hke  a  lamb  which  is  sheared,  or 
can-ied  to  the  altar,  without  complaint,  Isa.  liii.  7; 
Jer.  xi.  19.  In  the  Revelation  our  Saviour  is  sym- 
bolized as  a  lamb  that  had  been  sacrificed.  The 
wicked  at  the  judgment  are  compared  to  goats,  the 
righteous  to  lambs. 

LAMB  OF  GOD.  By  this  name  John  the  Bap- 
tist called  our  Saviour,  (John  i.  29,  36.)  to  signify  his 
inncx^ence,  and  his  quality  as  a  victim  to  be  offered 
for  the  sins  of  the  world.  Or,  he  might  allude  to 
these  words  of  the  prophet :  "  He  is  brought  as  a 
lainl)  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  his 
shejirers  is  dumb,  so  he  openeth  not  his  mouth,"  Isa. 
liii.  7.  If  it  were  a  little  before  the  passover — then 
the  sight  of  a  number  of  lambs  going  to  Jerusalem 
to  be  slain  on  that  occasion,  might  suggest  the  idea ; 
as  if  he  had  said,  "  Behold  the  true,  the  most  excel- 
lent Lamb  of  God,"  &c. 

I.  LAMECH,  son  of  Methuselah,  and  father  of 
Noah.  He  was  182  years  old  at  the  birth  of  Noah ; 
and  he  lived  after  it  595  years ;  his  whole  life  was 
777 ;  being  born  A.  M.  874,  and  dying  1651. 

II.  LAJVIECH,  son  of  Methusael,  and  father  of  Ja- 
bal,  Jubal,  Tubal-Cain,  and  Naamah,  Gen.  iv.  18, 
&LC.  He  is  conspicuous  for  his  polygamy,  of  which 
he  is  thought  to  be  the  author,  having  married  Adah 
and  Zillah.  There  is  some  obscurity  in  Lamech's 
address  to  his  wives : "  Hear  me,  ye  wives  of  Larnech ; 
have  I  slain  a  man  to  my  wounding,  and  a  young 
man  to  my  hurt !  If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  seven-fold, 
truly  Lamech  seventy-seven  fold."  A  tradition  among 
the  Hebrews  says,  that  Lamech,  growing  blind,  when 
hunting,  killed  Cain  ignorantly,  believing  that  he 
killed  some  beast ;  and  that  afterwards  he  slew  his 
own  son  Tubal-Cain,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  this 
murder,  because  he  had  directed  him  to  shoot  at  a 
certain  place  in  the  thicket  where  he  heard  some- 
thing stir.  Other  conjectures  have  been  formed  to 
explain  the  passage,  almost  all  equally  uncertain  and 
absurd.  Josephus  says,  Lamech  had  seventy-seven 
tons  by  his  two  wives ;  but  Scripture  mentions  only 
three  sons  and  one  daughter.  [The  following  would 
seem  to  be  a  more  appropriate  translation  of  La- 
mech's address :  "  Hear  me,  ye  wives  of  Lamech  ;  I 
have  slain  a  man  who  wounded  me ;  a  young  man 
who  smote  me.  If  Cain,  &c."  It  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood that  Lamech  had  slain  two  persons ;  it  is 
merely  the  repetition  of  poetic  parallelism.     R. 

LAMENTATIONS  of  Jeremiah,  a  mournful 
poem,  composed  by  the  prophet,  on  occasion  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The 
first  two  chapters  principally  describe  the  calamities 
of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  third  deplores  the  per- 
secutions which  Jeremiah  himself  had  suffered  ;  the 
fourth  adverts  to  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  the  city 
and  temple,  and  the  misfortune  of  Zedekiah  ;  and  the 
fiftli  is  a  kind  of  form  of  prayer  for  the  Jews  in  their 
captivity.  At  the  close  the  prophet  speaks  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  Edomites,  who  had  insulted  Jerusalem 
in  her  misery,  and  threatens  them  with  the  wrath  of 
God. 

The  first  four  chapters  of  the  Lamentations  are  in 
the  acrostic  fonn ;  every  verse  or  couplet  beginning 
with  a  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  in  regular 
order.  The  first  and  second  chapters  contain  twenty- 
two  verses,  according  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ; 
the  third  chapt«T  has  triplets  beginning  with  the  same 
letter  ;  and  the  fourth  is  like  the  first  two,  having 
rwenty-two  verses.     The  fiftli  chapter  is  not  an  acros- 


tic. The  style  of  Jeremiah's  Lamentations  is  lively, 
tender,  pathetic  and  affecting.  It  was  the  talent  of 
this  prophet  to  write  melancholy  and  moving  elegies  j 
and  never  was  a  subject  more  worthy  of  tears,  nor 
written  wilh  more  tender  and  affecting  sentiments. 

The  Hebrews  used  to  compose  lamentations  or 
mournful  songs  on  the  death  of  great  men,  princes 
and  heroes,  and  on  occasion  of  public  miseries  and 
calamities.  (See  2  Chron.  xxxv.  ^5.)  "  Behold  they 
are  written  in  the  Lamentations."  These,  however, 
are  lost,  but  we  have  those  which  were  composed  by 
David  on  the  death  of  Absalom  and  Jonathan.  The 
prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  having  fore- 
told the  desolations  of  Egypt,  Tyre,  Sidon  and  Bab- 
ylon, made  lamentations  on  their  fall.  It  seems  by 
Jeremiah,  that  they  had  women  hired  to  weep  :  "  Call 
for  the  mourning  women,  and  send  for  cunning 
women,  and  let  them  take  up  a  wailing  for  us,"  &c, 
(See  Isaiah  xiv.  4, 5  ;  xv.  xvi. ;  Jer.  vii.  29 ;  ix.  10, 17  ; 
xlviii.  32;  Ezek.  xix.  1 ;  xxviii.  11 ;  xxxii.  2.) 

LAMPS  are  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
That  with  seven  branches,  which  Moses  placed  in 
the  holy  place,  and  those  which  Solomon  placed  after- 
wards in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  are  described  in 
the  article  Candlestick. 

This  article  will  embrace  the  other  kinds  of  lamps 
or  lanterns  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  subject, 
though  of  the  most  familiar  nature,  has  its  difiiculties 
and  its  variations. 

It  is  evident,  that  lamps  intended  for  the  interior  of 
dwellings,  for  what  may  be  described  as  "  chamber 
use,"  are  likely  to  be  very  different  in  construction,  in 
form,  and  in  management  also,  from  those  which  are 
expected  to  meet  the  impulse  of  the  open  air,  the 
evening  breeze,  and,  occasionally,  the  ruder  blasts  of 
strong  winds.  The  necessity  for  proper  distinction 
appeared  urgent  to  Mr.  Harmer  ;  but  as  that  inge- 
nious writer  refers  only  to  the  New  Testament  for 
instances  of  the  application  of  his  remarks,  there  is 
at  least  an  equal  necessity  for  ascertaining  the  kinds 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  nor  less  propriety 
in  distinguishing  them,  and  in  maintaining  that  dis- 
tinction, according  to  theii  application. 

The  following  extract  is  from  this  writer's  Obser- 
vations :  (vol.  ii.  p.  429,  or  iv.  p.  274,  Amer.  ed.) 
"  Captain  Norden,  among  other  particulars  he  thought 
worthy  of  notice,  has  given  some  account  (f>art  i.  p. 
83.)  of  the  lamps  and  lanterns  that  they  make  use  of 
commonly  at  Cairo.  '  The  lamp,'  he  tells  us,  *  is  of 
the  palm-tree  wood,  of  the  height  of  twenty-three 
inches,  and  made  in  a  very  gross  manner.  The  glass, 
that  hangs  in  the  middle,  is  half  filled  with  water  and 
has  oil  on  the  top,  about  three  fingers  in  depth.  The 
wick  is  preserved  dry  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass, 
where  they  have  contrived  a  place  for  it,  and  ascends 
through  a  pipe.  These  lamps  do  not  give  nmch 
light ;  yet  they  are  very  commodious,  because  they 
are  transported  easily  from  one  place  to  another. 
With  regard  to  the  lanterns,  they  have  pretty  nearly 
the  figure  of  the  cage,  and  are  made  with  reeds,  ft 
is  a  collection  of  five  or  six  glasses,  like  to  that  of  the 
lamp  which  has  been  just  described.  They  suspend 
them  by  cords  in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  when 
there  is  any  great  festival  at  Cairo,  and  they  put 
painted  paper  in  the  place  of  the  reeds.'  Were  these 
the  lanterns  that  those  who  came  to  take  Jesus  made 
use  of?  or  were  they  such  lamps  as  these  that  Christ 
referred  to  in  the  parable  of  the  vi/gins  ?  or  are  we 
rather  to  suppose  that  these  lanterns  are  appropriated 
to  the  Egyptian  illuminations,  and  that  Dr.  Pococke's 
account  of  the  lanterns  of  this  country  will  give  us  a 
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better  idea  of  the  lanterns  that  were  anciently  made 
oee  of  at  Jerusalem  ?  *  By  night,'  says  that  autlior, 
jDescript.  of  the  East,  vol.  i.)  speaking  of  the  travel- 
ling of  the  people  of  Egypt, '  they  rarely  make  use  of 
tentA,  but  lie  in  the  open  air,  having  large  lanterns, 
made  like  a  pocket  paper  lantern,  the  bottom  and  top 
being  of  copper,  tinned  over:  and  instead  of  paper, 
they  are  made  with  linen,  which  is  extended  by 
hoops  of  wire,  so  that  when  it  is  put  together  it  serves 
as  a  candlestick,  &c and  they  have  a  con- 
trivance to  hang  it  up  abroad,  by  means  of  three 
■taves.'  It  appears  from  travellers,  that  lamps,  wax- 
candles,  torches,  lanterns,  and  cresset-lights,  (a  kind 
of  movable  beaconj  are  all  made  use  of  among  the 
eastern  people.  (Thevenot,  part  ii.  p.  35  and  37 ; 
Norden,  part  i.  p.  124  ;  Hanway.)  I  think  also,  that 
there  are  only  three  words  in  the  New  Testament  to 
express  these  things  by,  of  which  Xv/rog  seems  to  sig- 
nify the  common  lamps  that  are  used  in  ordinary 
life,  (Luke  xv.  8.)  which,  according  to  Norden,  afford 
but  little  light.  Juinnug,  which  is  one  of  the  words 
made  use  of.  (Jolin  xviii.  3.)  seems  to  mean  any  sort 
of  hghl  that  shines  brighter  than  common,  whether 
torches,  blazing  resinous  pieces  of  wood,  or  lamps 
that  are  supplied  with  more  than  ordinary  quantities 
of  oil,  or  other  unctuous  substances ;  such  as  that 
mentioned  by  Hanway,  in  his  Travels,  (vol.  i.  p.  223.) 
which  stood  in  the  court-yard  of  a  person  of  some 
distinction  in  Persia,  was  supplied  with  tallow,  and 
was  sufficient  to  enlighten  the  whole  place,  as  a  sin- 
gle wax-candle  served  for  the  illumination  of  the 
room  where  he  was  entertained  ;  and  such,  I  presiune, 
were  the  lamps  our  Lord  s[)eaks  of  in  the  parable  of 
the  virgins,  which  were  something  of  the  nature  of 
common  lamps,  for  they  were  supplied  with  oil ;  but 
then  were  supposed  to  be  sufficient  for  enlightening 
tiie  company  they  went  to  meet,  on  a  very  joyful  oc- 
casion, which  required  the  most  vigorous  lights. 
Sir  J.  Chardin,  in  his  MS.  note  on  Matt.  xxv.  44,  i'l- 
fbrms  us,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  and  in  par- 
ticular in  the  Indies,  instead  of  torches  and  flambeaux, 
they  carry  a  pot  of  oil  in  one  hand,  and  a  lamp  full  of 
oily  rags  in  the  other.  This  seems  to  be  a  very  happy 
illustration  of  this  part  of  the  parable.  He  observes, 
in  another  of  the  MSS.  that  they  seldom  make  use  of 
candles  in  the  East,  especially  among  the  great ; 
candles  casting  but  little  light,  and  they  sitting  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  them.  Ezek.  i.  13,  rep- 
resents the  light  of  lamps  accordingly  as  very  lively. 
The  other  word,  ((j  ai  .,]  which  occurs  in  John  xviii. 
3,  is  no  where  else  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  whether  it  precisely  means  lanterns,  as 
our  translators  render  the  word,  I  do  not  certainly 
know.  If  it  do,  I  conclude,  without  much  hesitation, 
that  it  signifies  such  linen  lanterns  as  Pococke  gives 
an  account  of,  rather  than  those  mentioned  by  Nor- 
den, which  seem  rather  to  be  machines  more  proper 
for  illuminations  than  for  common  use  ;  and  if  so,  the 
evangelist  perhaps  means,  that  they  came  with  such 
lanterns  as  people  were  wont  to  make  use  of  when 
abroad  in  the  night ;  but  lest  the  weakness  of  the 
light  should  give  an  opportunity  to  Jesus  to  escape, 
many  of  them  had  torches,  or  such  large  and  bright 
burning  lamps  as  were  made  use  of  on  nuptial  solem- 
nities, the  more  effectually  to  secure  him.  Such  was 
the  treachery  of  Judas  and  the  zeal  of  his  attendants  !" 
The  remarks  intnjducod  in  explanation  of  marriage 
processions,  (see  Marriage,)  have  furnished  materi- 
als for  a  correct  judgment  on  the  nature  and  form  of 
the  lamps  used  in  evening  perambulations,  on  such 
!>ublic  occasions.     Mr.  Harmer  is  more  happy  in  re- 
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To  do  this  subject  justice,  it  might  be  conaiihml  un 
(ler  several  diatinciions:  aa,  (1.)  Miliuiry  lainpn,  tlum 
mtended  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  nighi,  in  ihr  nicr- 
nal  air,  when  the  breeze  is  Uvely,  or  whtn  tlit-  wind 
18  high.  (2.)  Domestic  lamps,  tiioee  ininuled  for 
service  m  the  interior  of  h  dwelling,  or  lo  be  carried 
about  into  all  parta  of  it ;  but  not  powerful  eiM.uj^h  lo 
resist  a  gale  of  wind  in  the  open  air.  (3.)  Umpa  for 
rehgious  uses  ;  those  hung  up  in  tempiea,  or  d«  iM^it- 
ed  in  the  sacred  recesses  of  edificew,  public  or  private, 
&c.  We  shall,  however,  attend  only  to  the  d iatinr lion 
between  lamps  for  the  exterior,  the  opt'ii  air ;  auc* 
lamps  for  tlie  interior,  domestic  purpom-n.  It  ie  iht 
more  necessary  to  institute  a  <listinrtioii  of  ihia  kind, 
because  Scripture  uniformly  nminiaiiisii,  by  rmploy- 
ing  two  very  different  terms  to  express  artificial  lighla ; 
as  well  in  the  Old  Testament  an  in  tlir  New.  We 
might  add,  because  Schleusner  has  been  »c»iii»wh«t 
too  liberal  in  his  definition  of  the  term  lampa*,  of 
which  he  says,  "  generatim  omne,  qiiod  lucet,  iioiaL" 
But  whatever  shines  is  not  a  lamp  in  Scripture,  aa 
may  appear  from  com})aring  certain  [)n«8a^'ea 

1.  We  meet  with  the  ifebrew  term  -^c^,  lapidy 
properly  lampid,  (whence  the  word  limip,)  in  liial 
remai'kable  history  of  the  "smoking  furnace  and  the 
burning  lamp,"  which  ratified  the  covenant  made 
with  Abraham,  (Gen.  xv.  17.)  where  the  meaning  it 
simply  a^ame.  The  text  observes,  thai,  (1.)  it  waa 
after  the  sun  was  gone  down,  (2.)  when  it  wa«  dark, 
what  is  rendered  a  furnace,  passed  ;  and  this  is  ex- 
pressly noted  as  (3.)  smoking.  Whatever  light,  or 
splendor,  overcame  the  darknesvs  of  the  evening,  with 
the  much  greater  darkness  orcasioned  by  the  deiiMiiy 
of  the  smoke  by  which  it  was  ininiedintely  ^urrouinl- 
ed,  and  in  the  centre  of  whi*"h  it  biazi'd,  wai*  rertainly 
not  feeble,  or  dim,  but  lively,  vigorous,  and  even 
powerful.  The  action  took  place  in  the  open  air ; 
and  this  lamp,  describtnl  as  bmnin<:,  was  «-onipetent 
to  resist,  and  more  than  resist,  every  irnpulsr  of  iJie 
atmosphere.  With  this  we  may  compare  the  appear- 
ances at  the  giving  of  the  law, '(Exod.  XX.  18.)  when 
we  read  (ver.  21.)  of  "  the  thirk  darkness"  where 
God  was  ;  of  the  'mountain  smoking,"  and  of  the 
"  thunderings" — imj)lying  the  concussion  of  denac 
clouds — but,  notwithstanding  these  pow.rful  impedi- 
ments to  the  passage  of  light,  yet  the  lampadim — leai 
properly  "lightnings"  than  glowing  flames — distin- 
guished themselves  by  the  intensity  and  the  continu- 
ance of  their  eftulgence  ;  to  the  great  terror  of  all  the 
people.  The  impropriety  of  rendering  Imnpadim  by 
"  lightnings,"  is  evident,  on  considering  a  pawwfe 
where  the  two  words  meet,  and  must  be  distinguished 
in  the  description  of  a  majestic  person,  (Dan.  x.  Cu) 
whose  countenance  had  the  brightness  of  lightning, 
(p-i3,  the  regular  term  for  the  fla.«<he8  of  tlii.H  meteor,) 
and  his  eyes  were  aslampadi  of  fire  ;  that  is,  glowmg, 
clear,  steady,  consjMcuoiis  flames  ;  not  vibrnling,  not 
blazing,  but  compact  and  still.  It  would  manif.m  a 
deplorable  deficiencv  in  taste  and  propriety,  w  com- 
pare an  earthlv  production  with  thes4-  celential  ajK 
pearances  ;  bin  whoever  has  contemplnnd  a  gr»-ai 
body  of  gas  lights,  pur]'08cly  combined,  will  at  leaat 
be  prepared  to  admit  the  overpowering  eflulgence  of 
a  brightness  very  different  fn.ni  that  of  hghnnng. 

We  rtnist  novv   descend  to  the  hurnbl.-r  walki  of 
humanity.    We  read  in  Judg.  vii.  Ifi,  that  the  mvent 
ive  Gideon  irave  to  his  soldien*,  at  his  .Miirpris« 
Midianites,  by  night— "pitchers,  and   lan.ps 
the  pitchei-s."     There  can  l>e  no  doubt  but  what  Oil 
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jero  would  adopt  the  most  powerful  lights  he  could 
obtain.  Weak  rush  lights  would  not  answer  his  pur- 
pose. His  intention  was  to  make  the  most  tremen- 
dous noise  possible  with  his  trumpets  ;  and  the  most 
lerhfic  display  of  blazing  brightness  by  means  of  hie 
kmps,  suddenly  beaming  with  malignant  splendor, 
ID  several  parts  of  the  Midianite  host,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. They  were,  therefore,  strong  luminaries.  We 
may  say  the  same  of  the  latnpid  of  Samson  ;  (Judg. 
XV.  4.  V— -it  was  a  burner  not  to  be  extinguished  oy  the 
rude  blast  of  night.  Moreover,  the  lampid  la  made 
ftD  object  of  comparison  in  Isa.  Ixii.  1,  "  I  will  not 
hold  my  peace — till  the  salvation  of  Zion  go  forth  as 
a  lamp  that  burnetii."  (Comp.  Ezek.  i.  13 ;  Zech.  xii. 
6,  et  al.)  Certainly,  these  comparisons  imply  a  ve- 
hement, or  at  least  a  glowing,  brilliant  illuminator. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Job  xii.  5,  which  should  be 
illustrated  m  the  present  article  ;  but  the  critics  are 
by  no  means  agreed  on  its  imi)ort ;  whether  this  at- 
tempt to  explain  it  be  satisfactory  must  be  left  for 
others  to  determine.  Our  translation  reads,  "  He 
that  is  ready  to  slip  with  his  feet  is  as  a  lamp  despis- 
ed in  the  thought  of  him  that  is  at  ease."  Scott 
renders. 

Contempt  pursues  the  fall'n  ;  exalted  ease 
With  scornful  eye  unhappy  virtue  sees. 

Good  takes  an  unjustifiable  liberty  with  the  text, 
and  transfers  the  first  word  of  this  verse  to  the  end 
of  the  preceding  one  :  he  reads. 

The  just,  the  perfect  man,  is  a  laughing-stock  to  the 

proud  ; 
A  derision,  amidst  the  sunshine  of  the  prosperous, 
While  ready  to  slip  with  his  feet. 

[The  simplest  mterpretation,  however,  is  that  of 
the  common  translation.  The  sense  plainly  is,  that 
a  man  in  advei-sity  is,  to  the  prosperous  man,  as  a. 
lamp  about  to  expire,  which  gives  but  a  fainter  and 
fainter  light,  and  is,  therefore,  of  no  value.     R. 

The  LXX  have  constantly  rendered  the  Hebrew 
term  lampid  by  the  Greek  lampas ;  which  we  shall 
find  employed  in  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  in 
the  Old,  to  signify  a  light  for  exterior  service.  Hav- 
ing noticed  the  effulgent  appearances  attendant  on 
celestial  powers  descending  upon  earth,  we  shall  be 
excused  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  reader,  in  the 
first  place,  to  a  like  phenomenon  in  heaven,  Rev.  iv. 
5.  "Out  of  the  throne  proceeded  lightnings,  and 
thunderings,  and  voices ;  and  there  were  seven  lamps 
of  fire  [fUTa  Xa^Tiadtg  nvQoc)  burning  before  the  throne, 
which  are  the  seven  Spirits  of  God."  This  appear- 
ance is  sufficiently  explained  by  comparison  with 
what  has  been  said  on  Exod.  xx.  18.  Again,  in  chap. 
viii.  10,  There  fell  from  heaven  a  great  star,  burning 

■a   It    were  a  lamp,  aarlo  ^iyag  xato^ievog  wg  Xa^iTTug  ; — 

the  comparison  implies  a  flame  sufficiently  vigorous 
to  resist  the  effect  of  the  velocity  with  which  the 
meteor  travelled,  to  resist  the  extinguishing  powers 
of  the  atmosphere,  incalculably  increased  by  that 
velocity.  The  allusion  is,  probably,  to  a  comet,  said 
to  fall  to  the  earth.  Comets  were  reckoned  among 
■tars  by  the  ancients ;  and  the  Romans  sometimes 
called  a  comet, /ox,  a  torch,  or  fax  calestisy  a  heavenly 
torch.  The  term  lamp,  however,  adding  the  notion 
of  a  long  train  of  fire  streaming  behind  it,  seems  more 
appropriate  in  this  place  than  that  of  torch. 

The  parable  of  the  virgins  (Matt,  xxv.)  can  give  us 
no  trouble,  after  what  has  been  said  :  the  allusion  is, 
plainly,  w  lamps  of  sufficient  strength  to  retain  their 


flame  however  agitated,  whether  by  the  bearer,  or  by 
tlie  wind.  And  the  same  we  must  conceive  of  tht 
lamps,  not  "  torches,"  of  John  xviii.  3,  where  we  read, 
"Judas,  having  received  a  band  of  men  and  officer! 
from  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  came  with  lan- 
terns, and  torches,  and  weapons" — fieTa^avMv  xai  lapi,. 
naiwv.  The  term  phanos  probably  means  a  Ught- 
holder,  that  is,  havmg  the  light  within  it ;  the  term 
lampas  certainly  means  a  luminary,  having  tiie  light 
on  the  outside  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  on  the  form 
of  the  lamp.  If  this  band  of  men  and  officers  wert 
Roman  soldiers,  the  lamp  might  be  the  same  as  tha 
Romans  employed  in  their  armies  ;  one  of  which  is 
carried  among  other  necessaries  attending  the  army 
of  Trajan,  at  the  commencement  of  his  military  ex- 
pedition across  the  Danube,  represented  on  his  me- 
morial pillar  at  Rome.  It  is  a  square  pot  (of  iron,  no 
doubt)  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  tall  pole  :  it  is  close  on 
the  sides,  and  open  only  at  the  top,  in  which  it  differs 
from  implements  used  for  the  same  purposes  by 
modem  inhabitants  of  the  East.  Major  Hope  says, 
"A  Turkish  camp  is  lighted  up,  at  night,  by  a  kind  of 
large  lanterns,  formed  of  iron  hoops,  and  fastened  on 
long  poles.  Several  of  these  lights,  in  which  ragi 
impregnated  with  grease,  oil,  or  resinous  substance, 
are  burned,  are  placed  in  front  of  the  tent  of  each  of^ 
the  pachas." — The  greater  numbei  implies  the  greater 
dignity. 

Baron  du  Tott  (p.  iii.  114.)  describes  the  means 
used  by  the  Turks  to  surprise  their  enemies  as  passing 
strange :  "  The  high  treasurer,  commanding  a  de- 
tachment in  the  night,  was  lighted  by  the  ^ame  of 
resinous  wood,  burning  in  iron  chafing-dishes  fixed 
to  long  poles.  He  therefore  got  the  surname  of  The 
Blazer."  If  the  detachment  sent  to  seize  Jesus  were 
Jewish  guards,  rather  than  Roman,  it  might  be  thought 
that  open  cages,  as  Hill  calls  them,  or  chafing-dishes, 
as  Baron  du  Tott  describes  them,  were  the  lamps 
they  curried  ;  but  the  term  does  not  appear  to  deter- 
mine their  form  or  construction. 

2.  A  lamp  for  domestic  use  is  called  -\j,  -^^j,  nij, 
jVcr,  JVir,  or  JVur,  in  the  Hebrew  ;  a  word  which  is 
frequently  rendered  "  candle"  in  our  version.  It  im- 
})orts  apparently  a  weaker  kind  of  light.  We  read  of 
the  industrious  woman,  (Prov.  xxxi.  18.)  "  Her  can- 
dle (ij)  goeth  not  out  by  night."  Whether  the  term 
"candle"  be  unexceptionable  here,  might  be  ques- 
tioned ;  but,  certainly,  the  busy  housewife's  light  is 
understood  to  be  in  the  inside  of  her  house.  Candles, 
among  us,  are  columns  of  solid  tallow,  wax,  &c. 
surrounding  a  wick ;  but  in  countries  where  oil  is 
plentiful,  and  especially  in  hot  countries,  the  prefer- 
ence will  naturally  be  given  to  small,  portable  oil 
lamps ;  and  perhaps  it  were  to  be  wished  that  our 
language  afforded  a  diminutive  to  express  this  piece 
of  domestic  furniture ; — as  in  Spanish,  lamparoy 
lamparUla.  When  we  read  of  the  "  golden  candle- 
stick," in  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  we  naturally  con- 
nect with  it  the  idea  of  a  stand  for  holding  candles, 
but  we  find  directions  for  trimming  and  filUng  the 
lamps,  which  shows  this  idea  to  be  erroneous.  See 
Candlestick. 

This  restriction  of  the  term  JVer  to  an  interior  light, 
corrects  the  usual  acceptation  of  a  passage  in  Job 
xxix.  3,  which  is  commonly  understood  of  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  light  of  a  lamp,  by  a  man  who  is 
walking  abroad  in  a  dark  night ;  thus  rendered  in  our 
English  translation : 

When  his  (God's)  candle  shined  upon  my  head, 
And  when  by  his  light  I  walked  through  darkness. 
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But  Scoti  saw  the  application  of  this  to  a  domestic 
iDcideut :  "  His  caiidle,  or  ratlier  liis  lamp,  is  prohahly 
ao  ailusiou  to  the  lamps  which  hung  from  tlie  ceiling 
ol  the.  wealthy  Arabs."  He  adds,  '  The  latter  phrjLse, 
by  his  light  I  walked  through  darkness,'  refers,  it  is 
likely,  to  the  fires,  or  other  lights,  which  were  carried 
oefore  the  caravans  in  their  night  travels  through  the 
deserts,"  such  as  we  have  already  noticed. — Good, 
ahghtly  changing  the  tense  of  the  verb,  reads, 

When  he  suffered  his  lamp  to  shine  upon  my  head, 
And  by  its  hght  T  illumined  the  dai-kness! 

Tlie  reference  is  probably  to  the  mode  by  which 
the  palaces  and  mansions  of  the  great  were  illuminat- 
ed in  ancient  times,  of  which  we  have  an  excellent 
description  in  Lucretius,  well  known  to  have  been 
afterwards  closely  copied  by  Virgil.  (De  Rer.  Nat. 
ii.  24.) 

Good's  change  of  the  agent  has  the  air  of  an  im- 
perfection in  this  passage :  after  the  action,  or  su]>- 
posed  action,  of  Deity,  the  party  honored  should  be 
perfectly  quiet ;  he  should  not  affirm,  "  I  illumined 
the  darkness."  Job  means  to  say,  "  I  was  admitted 
to  the  interior  of  his  residence,  his  splendid  abode  ; 
and  lamps  for  interior  illumination  enabled  me  to  pass 
through  those  approaches  to  his  j^resence,  which, 
without  such  irradiation,  were  absolute  darkness." 
This  differs  something  from  Scott's  conception  of  the 
latter  verse  ;  yet,  if  the  lights  of  that  verse  be  refer- 
red to  those  which  stand  before  the  tents  of  Turkish 
grandees,  as  already  stated,  the  difference  would  dis- 
appear. Such  luminaries  would  direct  the  person 
who  approached,  however  dark  the  night  might  be. 

A  similar  conception  verifies  the  import  of  another 
passage : 

The  light  of  the  wicked  shall  be  cast  out, 
And  the  spark  of  his  fire  shall  not  shine: 
The  light  shall  be  dark  in  his  tabernacle, 
And  his  candle  shall  be  put  out  with  him. 

Job  xviii.  5,  6. 

**  In  his  tabernacle" — rather,  in  his  most  splendid 
tent  (Shn)  ;  that  of  his  dignity  and  grandeur.  "  His 
candle,"  rather  his  lamp,  {^^:)  "which  is  hung  high 
over  him  in  the  ceiling  of  his  tent,  even  that  shall  be 
extinguished."  The  term  here,  also,  preserves  its 
import,  as  marking  an  interior  light.  Scott's  note  on 
the  passage  is  characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the 
country  :  "  These  metaphors  denote,  in  general,  the 
splendor  and  festivity  in  which  such  men  live.  There 
is,  however,  an  allusion,  we  think,  in  the  fifth  verse, 
to  what  an  Arabian  [)oet  caWs  the  Jires  of  hospitality — 
beacons  lighted  on  the  tops  of  hills  by  persons  of  dis- 
tinction atnong  the  Arabs,  to  direct  and  invite  trav- 
ellers to  their  houses  and  table.  Hospitality  was 
their  national  glory  ;  and  the  loftier  and  larger  these 
fires  were,  the  greater  was  the  magnificence  thought 
to  be  :  a  wicked  rich  man,  therefore,  would  affect  this 
piece  of  state,  from  vanity  and  ostentation.  Another 
Arabian  poet  expresses  the  permanent  [irosperity  of 
his  family  almost  in  the  very  words  of^  our  author : 
'  Neither  is  our  fire,  lighted  for  the  benefit  of  the  night 
■iranger,  extinguished.*  '*  It  is  but  just  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  his  choice  between  this  illus- 
tration and  that  we  have  above  suggested  from  major 
Hope. 

This  term  occurs  so  frequently,  that  much  time 
might  be  spent  in  tracing  it ;  but  what  has  been  said 
ii  sufficient  to  justify  the  anal'^gy  that  derives  from 


this  domestic  lamp  the  metaphor  of  life,  and  of  r^ 
newed  life,  rather  than  from  the  .xirrnal  lainp.  though 
tluu  w»;rt*  much  mon-  povv«'rful.  So  whni  «»•  rt-Ad 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  17.)  that  David'Hwrvunui  forlwdi-  hu  ui. 
posing  himself  an>  more  in  Imtih'— dmi  (hou  .imnrh 
not  the  light  (the  lamp,  -u)  of  Inhu-I— iIhh  uIIubiom  lo 
the  king's  life  is,  with  the  greaieht  propriei),  dravso 
from  the  domestic,  the  family  lamp.  .\gjijn,'(l  Kmga 
xi.  W,)  God  says,  "  An«l  unto  Urn  son  will  1  give  ou« 
tribe,  tliat  David  my  servant  may  have  a  light  (-.«;,  a 
domestic  lamp)  alwayw  before-  nir  in  JrruKjd.in,  the 
city  which  I  have  chosen  lo  pm  my  name  ilwre." 
This  certainly  implies  the  coniinnaiiee  of  Du\id's 
ftunily  ;  but  when  the  ten  tribes  were  broken  offlroru 
his  regal  descendants,  the  simile  would  liave  l»r«n 
without  resenjblance,  in  fad,  coniradi<lory,  had  it 
referred  to  the  splendi*!  blaze  of  the  more  ron.»*piru- 
ous  illuminator,  the  greater  lamp.  Hence  ariae* 
something  of  difficulty,  to  distinguish  whether  tlie 
term  be  used  literally,  or  metaphorically,  in  certain 
passages.  When  we  read,  that  tli*-  light,  the  dome*, 
tic  lanij),  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out,  we  are  uoC 
always  sure  that  it  means  a  luminary  ;  it  may  rnejui 
posterity — his  family  shall  fail ;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
what  seems  at  first  sight  lo  imply  [>osieriiy,  may 
refer  to  the  light,  the  lamp  of  the  tent,  tabrn'tirle,  or 
dwelling. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  ihe  repre- 
sentative of  this  domestic  lamp,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  where,  we  believe,  there  is  no  insianre  of  the 
word  lampas  being  applied  to  an  article  ot' interior 
use.  Jj/ioc,  a  liirhty  whence  xi /nu.  a  li^ht-hohUr, 
badly  rendered  in  the  English  version,  a  candle,  and 
a  candlestick,  imports  an  illuminator  proinr  to  an 
apartment ;  and  when  we  read  (Rev.  i.  12,  cVc,)ofthe 
"seven  golden  candlesticks,"  and  of  "one  walking 
in  the  midst  of  the  sevt^n  golden  candlesticks,"  we 
should  by  no  means  conceive  of  loose,  isolated  can- 
dlesticks^ like  those  in  use  among  ourselves,  hut  of 
the  seven-branched  lami)-stan(l,  a  jiriiu'ipal  article 
of  furniture  in  the  Mosjiic  tabernacle.  (S«'»-  ixy- 
DLESTicK.)  So  we  read  ( Matt.  V.  1 5.)  "  Neither  (lo 
men  light  a  candle,(A' /loi .  a  lamp,)  and  put  il  under 
a  bushel,  (a  measure  less  than  a  peck,)  hut  put  it  on 
a  candlestick,  (>•'/"'",  a  lamp-stand,)  and  it  giveth 
light  to  all  in  the  house."  This  jiasMige  would  reatl 
more  correctly, "  Neither  do  they  light  thr  lauqi,  and 
place  it  under'a  small  measure,  but  on  the  lamp-staiul, 
and  it  is  comi>etent  to  give  light  to  all  the  reHi«lence.** 
It  seems  to  import  the  customary  lamp  «)f  the  family, 
and  one  only  ;  like  that  of  the  poor  widow.  (Luke 
XV.  8.)  who,'having  lost  one  piece  of  silver  out  of  ten, 
hgiits  the  lamj),  (a-/.....)  which  she  carries  about 
into  all  parts  of  her  residence,  searchmg  ever)-  creek 
and  coiner.  The  simjilicitv,  not  t(.  say  thr  jwveny, 
of  the  familv,  is  verv  express..  •  in  this  sinnh-  ;  they 
surely  would  not  conceal  the  only  lamp  thr\  Imil. 
A  more  wealthy  establishment  had  man\  \niu\t^ 
Luke  xii.  35.  Let  vour  loins  be  girded  hImmh,  and 
vmir  li'dits  ("/  A'/'o.,  the  lamps)  brightly  hurmng, 
(xu<o.<Mo,.  because  fresh  trimm.d,)  like  servant.-,  ex- 
pecting  their  lord's  return  fn.m  a  wed.bng-f.ast,  that 
at  whatever  tim.'  of  night  he  come  h-mie  they  may 
open  to  him  instantly  ;  an.l  he  may  find  all  ihrng*  id 

'''Trese  passages  prove  sufficiently  that  i./-<  d* 
notes  a  household  implement,  »  *i"";r';VV""ir,\  ! 
lamp  that  shines  in  a  dark  place;  (2  let.  i  U.ja 
Uunp,  the  services  of  which  n.ay  In-  l''^-^"*  ^'^ 
n  tl,;  heavenly  J.rusalen. ;  (K.v.  xxn.  .^-  forthrre 
shall   be   no   night  there  •  and  they  need  uo  uuidU 
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it/vov,  lamp.     No,  the  Lamb  is  tne  lamp  (o  Xvxvog) 
thereof,  chap.  xxi.  23. 

The  description  given  of  John  the  Baptist  may 
•eeni  to  militate  against  this  notion  :  He  was  a  burn- 
ing and  a  shining  light  ;  (John  v.  35.)  properly,  he 
was  the  lamp,  olr'/yog,the  burning  and  shining; 
also,  he  certainly  was  much  in  the  desert,  and  at  no 
lime  very  domestic.  As  to  the  term  burning  {xat6^»- 
1  oc , )  Campbell  dissents  from  the  opinion  of  those  who 
would  make  it  refer  to  the  ardor,  zeal,  or  power  of 
John's  example :  he  observes,  very  properly,  that  a 
lamp  is  used,  not  for  warming  people,  but  for  giving 
tlicm  light.  And  certainly,  the  good  servants  (Luke 
xii.  3,').)  are  not  expected  to  have  their  lamps  burn- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  warming  their  lord,  but  for 
enlightening  the  apartments,  or  the  passages  to  the 
apartments,  and  giving  him  an  honorable  rece[)tion. 
Moreover,  since  the  days  of  Campbell,  we  are  able 
to  give  a  further  account  of  John,  whom  his  follow- 
ers boiusted  of  as  the  light,  the  apostle  of  light,  (see 
Zabians,)  insomuch,  that  the  evangelist  found  it 
necessary  to  say  explicitly,  "  He  was  not  that  light ; 
but  came  to  bear  witness,"  &c.  Since,  then,  the 
phrase  was  current  among  the  Jew^s,  concerning 
John,  our  Lord  takes  it  in  their  sense  and  application, 
implying  splendor,  brilliancy  ;  but  we  may  well 
question,  with  Campbell,  whetlier  it  implies  heat,  or 
any  thing  beyond  the  brightness  of  which  a  domes- 
tic lamp  is  susceptbile.  If  this  be  correct,  the  other 
part  of  the  objection  of  course  falls. 

Another  metaphorical  use  of  this  lamp  respects 
the  eye ;  the  light,  lamp,  of  the  body  is  the  eye, 
(Matt.  vi.  22.)  but  fis  the  eyes  of  some  have  been 
compared  to  burning  lamps,  [lampadim^)  should  not 
the  same  comj)arison  be  maintained  here  ?  We  ap- 
prehend not  ;  because  this  lamp  is  understood  to 
illuminate  only  the  body  itself;  not  beyond  it ;  and 
as  a  domestic  lamp  may  enlighten  all  parts  of  a 
house,  being  properly  directed,  so  may  the  eye  be 
directed  to  all  the  members  of  the  body,  and  inspect 
them  all  in  succession  ;  which  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  comparison  employed  by  Daniel,  and  in  the 
Revelation,  to  express. 

This  article  may  be  closed  by  remarking,  that  we 
are  so  much  accustomed  to  the  use  of  glass  for  trans- 
parency, in  every  form  and  application,  that  it  is 
with  some  difficulty  we  conceive  of  a  light-holder, 
or  lantern,  as  complete  without  it.  But  we  should 
not  forget  the  horn  lanterns  used  by  our  carriers, 
ostlers,  watchmen,  &c.  horn  being  much  safer,  be- 
cause less  brittle,  than  glass  ;  and  though  it  is  certain 
that  the  ancients  had  glass  equally  perfect  with  our 
own,  yet  we  are  at  a  loss  to  prove  that  they  used  it 
in  the  construction  of  lanterns.  That  they  employed 
a  transparent  substance  of  some  kind,  is  evident, 
from  a  ship's  lantern  hanging  from  the  aplustrum  of 
a  vessel  in  which  Trajan  is  voyaging.  It  seems  to 
distinguish  the  ship  of  the  commander-in-chief;  as 
the  vessels  in  company  have  it  not. 

The  torches  of  antiquity  were  of  all  sizes,  from  a 
foot  in  length  to  six  feet ;  and  the  largest  of  these 
were  employed  not  only  in  military  affairs,  for  sig- 
nals, &c.  but  also  in  religious  processions.  It  may 
be  questioned,  whether  Ughts  of  either  of  these  kinds 
are  really  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  as  commenta- 
tors have  inclined  to  find  both  torches  and  lanterns 
there,  they  could  not  well  be  passed  over  without 
notice. 

LAND,  in  the  Old  Testament,  often  denotes  the 
country  of  the  Israelites,  or  the  particular  country, 
9T  district,  spoken  of;  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  land 


of  Egypt,  the  land  of  Ashur,  the  land  of  Moab.  **  Be- 
hold, my  land  is  before  thee ;"  (Gen.  xx.  15.)  settle 
where  you  please.  In  many  places  of  our  public 
version  the  phrase  "  all  the  earth"  is  used,  where 
the  meaning  should  be  restricted  to  the  land,  or  all 
the  land. 

LANGUAGE.  Several  questions  are  proposed 
on  this  subject,  as  (1.)  Whether  God  was  the  author 
of  the  original  language.  (2.j  Whether  Adam  re- 
ceived it  from  him  by  infusion ;  or  formed  and 
invented  it  by  his  own  industry  and  labor.  (3.) 
Whether  this  language  is  still  in  being.  (4.)  Where 
it  is  to  be  found. 

The  ancients,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the 
true  history  of  the  world's  creation,  affirm,  that  un- 
der the  happy  reign  of  Saturn,  not  only  all  men,  but 
all  terrestrial  animals,  birds,  and  even  fishes,  spoke 
the  same  language  ;  that  mankind,  not  sufficiently 
sensible  of  their  happiness,  sent  a  deputation  to  Sat- 
urn, desiring  immortality,  representing,  that  it  was 
not  just  that  they  should  be  without  a  prerogative 
granted  by  him  to  serpents,  which  are  yearly  re- 
newed by  shedding  their  old  skin,  and  assuming  a 
new  one.  Saturn,  in  great  anger,  not  only  refused 
their  request,  but  punished  their  ingratitude,  by  de- 
priving them  of  that  unity  of  language  which  kept 
them  associated.  He  confounded  their  language, 
and  thereby  put  them  under  a  necessity  of  separating. 
Hence  we  learn  that  the  heathen  attributed  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  to  a  divine  interposition ;  and  so 
far  they  confirm  the  history  of  what  took  place  at 
Babel. 

Moses  represents  Adam  and  Eve  as  the  stock 
whence  all  nations  spring.  He  describes  them  as 
reasonable  and  intelligent  persons,  speaking,  and 
giving  names  to  things.  Now,  if  we  admit  God  as 
a  Creator,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  acknowledging 
him  to  be  the  Author  of  the  language  of  the  first  man ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  his  attaining  the 
power  of  language  without  a  divine  insyviration. 
There  is  scarcely  any  eastern  language  which  has 
not  aspired  to  the  honor  of  having  been  the  original; 
but  the  majority  of  critics  decide  for  the  Hebrew,  or 
its  cognate,  the  Arabic  ;  the  conciseness,  simplicity, 
energy,  and  fertility  of  which  ;  their  relation  to  the 
most  ancient  oriental  languages,  which  seem  to  de- 
rive from  them  the  etymologies  of  the  earliest  names 
borne  by  mankind;  the  names  of  animals,  which  are 
all  significant  in  them,  and  describe  the  nature  and 
j)roperty  of  the  animals,  (particulars  not  observed  ii» 
other  languages ;) — all  these  characters  uniting,  in- 
cline us  much  in  favor  of  their  primacy  and  excellency. 
The  Hebrew  has  another  privilege,  that  the  most 
ancient  and  venerable  books  in  the  world  are  written 
in  it. 

Language  is  the  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  material  animal  life  and  the  spiritual 
rational  power,  in  man  ;  it  is  the  link  that  connects 
the  senses  with  the  understanding.  Whatever  fac- 
ulties we  may  suppose  belong  to  animals,  we  see 
no  proof  of  their  drawing  inferences,  conclusions, 
and  determinations  consequent  on  the  exercise  of 
language.  In  respect  to  vocal  sounds  man  may 
have  taken  hints  and  lessons  from  animals ;  but  ani- 
mals have  taken  no  discursive  lessons  from  man.  It 
is  well  worth  while,  then,  to  consider  this  invaluable 
gift  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  the  rather,  as  it  forms 
one  of  the  chains  of  evidence  that  all  the  families  of 
mankind  are  derived  from  the  same  origin  ;  and  are 
made,  as  the  apostle's  expression  is,  "  of  one  blood." 
Late  years  have  brought  us  acquainted  with  ancient 
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.anguages  which  were  formerly  unknown  to  the 
.earned  of  Europe  ;  among  tliern  the  most  venerahle 
is  the  Sanscrit  of  In(ha.  Its  structure  is,  apparently, 
too  perfect,  too  refined  and  artificial,  to  warrant  our 
admitting  it  as  the  first  language  of  mankind ;  yet  in 
point  of  antiquity,  it  may  compete  with  the  Hehrew 
as  curn;nt  in  the  days  of  Moses ;  and  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  Mosaic  writings  seem  to  contain  several 
words  of  Sanscrit  origin  ;  (chiefly  in  the  history  of 
Baalam  ;)  which  may  give  occasion  to  various  re- 
flections. 

The  following  extracts  from  Niehuhr  will  show 
the  fate  of  language,  when  those  who  speak  it  are 
subjected  to  foreigners  of  another  tongue  :  never- 
theless, that  some  remains  of  it  may  survive  the 
general  wreck,  in  different  places,  is  not  incredible  ; 
and  such  an  account,  with  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  preserved,  is  subjoined  from  the  same  author  : 
"Many  people  living  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Arabians  and  Turks,  have  lost  the  use  of  their  mother 
tongue.  The  Greeks  and  Armenians  settled  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  speak  Arabic  ;  and  the  services  of 
their  public  worship  are  performed  in  two  languages 
at  once.  In  Natolia,  these  nations  speak  their  own 
languages  in  several  different  dialects.  The  Turkish 
officers  sometimes  extend  their  despotism  to  the 
language  of  their  subjects.  A  pacha  of  Kaysar,  who 
could  not  endure  to  hear  the  Greek  language  spo- 
ken, forbade  the  Greeks  in  his  pachalic,  under  pain 
of  death,  to  use  any  language  but  the  Turkish. 
Since  that  prohibition  was  issued,  the  Christians  of 
Kaysar  and  Angora  have  continued  to  speak  the 
Turkish,  and  at  present  do  not  even  understand  their 
original  language."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  259.)  "  In  Syria  and 
Palestine,  indeed,  no  language  is  to  be  heard  but  the 
Arabic  ;  and  yet  the  Syriac  is  not  absolutely  a  dead 
language,  but  is  still  spoken  in  several  villages  in  the 
pachalic  of  Damascus.  In  many  places,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Merdin  and  Mosul,  the  Cliristians 
still  speak  in  the  Chaldean  language  ;  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  villages  who  do  not  frequent  towns, 
never  hear  any  other  than  their  mother  tongue. 
The  Christians  born  in  the  cities  of  Merdin  and 
Mosul,  although  they  speak  Arabic,  write  in  the  Chal- 
dean characters,  just  as  the  Maronites  write  their 
Arabic  in  Syriac  letters,  and  the  Greeks  write  their 
Turkish  in  Greek  letters." 

Many  languages  now  spoken  may  be  traced  to 
one  common  and  primitive  stock,  as  the  original. 
Sir  W.  Jones  has  demonstrated,  that  three  great 
branches  of  language  are  sufficient  to  account  for  all 
the  varieties  extant :  and  this  hypothesis  forms  a  very 
strong,  as  well  as  a  new,  argument  in  favor  of  the 
Mosaic  history  of  the  early  post-diluvian  ages, 
which  represents  the  three  great  families  as  being 
implicated  in  the  confusion  of  languages  at  Babel. 
But,  should  we  allow  a  fourth  branch,  we  should  do 
violence  to  the  narration  of  Moses.  It  is  now,  per- 
haps, impossible  to  combine,  or  even  to  ascertain, 
what  words  remaining  in  either,  or  in  all,  of  the 
three  branches,  should  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  primitive  language  ;  but,  by  way  of  showing 
how  words  may  sometimes  be  traced  into  diflTerent 
dialects,  to  which  at  first  sight  they  appear  to  have 
little  relation,  the  reader  vnll  accept  the  following 
note  from  a  popular  work  :  " — Numberless  in- 
stances might  be  ffiven,  but  our  limits  permit  us  to 
produce  only  a  tew.  In  the  Sanscrit,  or  ancient 
language  of  the  Gcntoos,  our  signifies  a  day.  (See 
Hafhed's  preface  to  the  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws.)  In 
ither  eastern  languages,  the  same  word  was  used  to 


denote  both /t>/ii  and /re.  Thus  in  the  ChaUW  m 
i8>f  •  HI  the  Egyptian,  or  is  the  »un,  or  light  ;  (IM„l 
de  Osir.  et  Inid;)  in  the  Hrbn-w,  aor  i.  lif^ij  .  in 
Gre^ek,  yx' iaer)  is  the  air,  offrn  li^hi ;  in  Ij.iTn,  aum 
18  the  rttr,  from  the  iEolic  Greek;  and  in  Iriih  it  is 
aear.^ 

From  what  ai)penr8  on  thi-  subject,  wp  mnv  war- 
rantably  suppose,  (1.)  That  th.-  anrirnt  llrbn'w  Inn- 
guage  retained  a  considtrabN-  p.,rti..n  of  f.npnal 
words,  and  expressions,  or  u\(u\vh  «»f  rxpns-^inn.  (2.^ 
That  Home  of  tli.'s.-  muv  occur  in  ilic  Ihbn-wSrrirH 
tures.  (3.)  That  the  nister  dial.-cis  to  the  Hebrew 
the  Chaldee,  the  Anibic,  &ic.  may  also  hav.«  retained* 
many  original  words;  and  when  tlieH4-  radical  words 
are  similar  to  those  retained  by  the  H.brew,  an  lule- 
quate  knowledge  of  these  languages  cannot  but  con- 
tribute essentially  to  our  undirxtanding  of  |iaMiage« 
where  derivatives  from  such  words  occur  in  the 
Hebrew.  And  this  is  jKirlicidariy  fortunate,  when 
such  words  occur  but  once  in'  Ilr.ly  Scripture; 
when  they  have,  as  we  may  say,  neither  friend  nor 
brother  in  the  Holy  language,  'the  advantage  to  l»e 
derivetl  from  their  relations,  in  foreiL'ii  but  kindred 
dialects,  becomes  invaluable.     See  I.kttkrs, 

[To  the  student  of  the  Bible  one  of  th..  niost  im- 
portant subjects  is  the  character  and  history  of  the 
original  languages  in  which  that  holy  book  was  writ- 
ten. In  resjject  to  the  original  (ireek  of  the  Nrw  Tes- 
tament, some  remarks  have  been  made,  and  tin-  U'Sl 
sources  of  information  pointed  out,  under  the  article 
Greece.  For  the  Hebrew  langtui^e  a  rel'en  nee 
has  been  made  to  the  present  article.  The  H(*hrew 
is  but  one  of  the  cluster  of  cognate  langiuiges  which 
anciently  prevailed  in  western  Asia  ;  commonly 
called  the  oriental  languages,  or  in  late  y«ars  the 
Semitishj  or  Shemitish,  languages,  as  belonging  partic- 
ularly to  the  descendants  of  Sliem.  A  proper  knowl- 
edge of  the  Hebrew,  therefore,  implies  also  an  ac- 
quaintance with  these  other  kindred  dialect.s.  The 
principal  source  of  information  on  these  points  is  the 
work  of  Gesenius  entitled  Gesrhirhte  der  htbrnis'hen 
Sprache  und  Schrifl^  History  of  the  Hebrew  language 
and  Letters,  Lei})8ic,  1815.  An  abstract  of  the  re- 
sults detailed  in  this  work,  accompanit'd  w  ith  n-mnrks 
of  his  own,  was  given  by  j)rofessor  Stuart  in  the  In- 
troduction prefixed  to  the  first  and  second  editions 
of  his  Hebrew  Grammar.  From  these  Niurces  th« 
following  statements  have  been  condensed. 

Oriental  or  Shemitish  Laxhaoes. — The  lan- 
guages of  western  Asia,  though  differing  in  respect 
to  dialect,  are  radically  tlu;  same;  and  have  Inen  so 
as  far  back  as  any  historical  records  enable  us  to 
trace  thtun.  Paiestinr-,  Syria,  riniiicia,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Babylonia,  Arabia,  and  also  Kihiopia,  ore 
reckoned  as' the  countries  where  the  languaps  ct)m- 
monly  denominated  oriintai  have  been  spoken.  Of 
late,  many  critics  have  rejected  the  appellation  on- 
ental,  as  being  too  comprehensive,  and  sulwtiiuted 
that  of  Sheynitisk.  Against  this  appellation,  however, 
objections  of  a  similar  nature  may  be  ur^i d  ;  for  no 
inconsiderable  jiortion  of  those  who  sjM.ke  tlie  lan- 
guages in  question,  wen*  not  descendants  of  Sheni. 
It  is  doubtless  a  matter  of  indifference  which  apjK-l- 
lation  is  used,  if  it  be  first  defined. 

The  oriental  languages  may  be  divided  into  thro* 
principal  dialects;  viz.  the  Ammftan,  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Anibic— (!•)  T"*'*"  Aram«-an,  siH.ken  in 
Syria,  Mesopotaujia,  and  Babyloma,  or  Chnldea,  ts 
subdivided  into  the  Svriac  and  CUbUU^  dialerts, 
sometimes  called  also  the  west  and  e.u.t  AniuiB*ii. 
—42.)  The  Hebrew  or  Canaaniush  dialed  (Iss  xil. 
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18.)  was  spoken  in  Palestine,  and  probably,  with 
little  variation,  in  Phenicia  and  the  Phenician  colo- 
nies, e.  e.  at  Carthage  and  other  places.  The  re- 
mans of  the  Phenician  and  Punic  dialects  are  too 
few  and  too  much  disfigured,  to  enable  us  to  judge 
with  certainty  how  extensively  these  languages  were 
the  same  as  the  dialect  of  Palestine. — (3.)  The  Ara- 
bic, to  which  tlie  Ethiopic  bears  a  special  resem- 
blance, comprises,  in  modem  times,  a  great  variety 
of  dialects  as  a  spoken  language,  and  is  spread  over 
a  vast  extent  of  country  ;  but  so  far  as  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  its  former  state,  it  appears,  more  an- 
ciently, to  have  been  limited  principally  to  Arabia 
and  Ethiopia. 

The  Arabic  is  very  rich  in  words  and  forms ;  the 
Syriac,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  known,  is  comparatively 
limited  in  both;  the  Hebrew  holds  a  middle  place 
between  them,  both  as  to  copiousness  of  words  and 
varit-'ty  of  forms. 

The  Samaritan  dialect  a[)pears  to  be  made  up,  as 
one  might  expect,  (see  2  Kings  xvii.)  of  Aramsean 
and  Hebrew.  And  the  slighter  varieties  of  Arabic 
are  as  numerous  as  the  provinces  where  the  lan- 
guage is  spoken.  In  all  these  cjises,  however,  we 
commonly  name  the  slighter  differences  provincial- 
isms rather  than  dialects. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  any  of  the  oriental  or 
Shemitish  dialects  were  spoken  in  Asvsyria  proper, 
or  in  Asia  Minor.  The  probability  seems  to  be 
against  the  su[)position  that  the  Assyrians  used  them  ; 
and  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  before  it  was  subju- 
gated by  the  Greeks,  most  probably  spoke  the  same 
language  with  Assyria,  i.  e.  i)erhaj)8  a  dialect  of  the 
Persian.  A  small  part  only  of  this  section  of  Asia 
seem  to  have  spoken  a  Shemitish  dialect  (Gesen. 
Geschichte,  §  4.  I.  and  §  17.  3.)  When  western  Asia 
is  described,  therefore,  as  speaking  the  Shemitish 
languages,  the  exceptions  just  made  are  to  be  uni- 
formly understood. 

Of  all  the  oriental  languages,  the  Hebrew  bears 
marks  of  being  the  most  ancient  The  oldest  records 
that  are  known  to  exist  are  composed  in  this  lan- 
guage ;  and  there  are  other  reasons  which  render  it 
probable,  that  it  prece<led  its  kindred  dialects.  It 
flourished  in  Palestine,  among  the  Phenicians  and 
Hebrews,  until  the  period  of  the  Babylonish  exile ; 
«oon  after  which  it  declined,  and  finally  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  kind  of  Hebreeo- Aramaean  dialect,  such 
as  was  spoken  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  among  the 
Jews.  (See  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  i.  p.  309,  .317.) 
The  west  Aramtean  had  flourished  before  this,  for  a 
long  time,  in  the  east  and  north  of  Palestine;  but  it 
now  advanced  farther  west,  and  during  the  period 
that  the  Christian  churches  of  Syria  flourished,  it 
was  widely  extended.  It  is  at  present  almost  a  dead 
language,  and  has  been  so  for  several  centuries. 
The  Hebrew  may  be  regarded  us  having  been  a  dead 
language,  except  among  a  small  circle  of  literati^  for 
about  the  space  of  two  thousand  years. — Our  knowl- 
edge of  Arabic  literature  extends  back  very  little  be- 
yond the  time  of  Mohammed.  But  the  followers  of 
this  pretended  prophet  have  spread  the  dialect  of  the 
Koran  over  ahnost  half  the  population  of  the  world. 
Arabic  is  now  the  vernacular  language  of  Arabia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  in  a  great  measure  of  Palestine 
and  all  the  northern  coast  of  Africa ;  while  it  is  read 
and  understood  wherever  the  Koran  has  gone,  in 
Turkey,  Persia,  India,  and  Tartaij. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  tongue  are 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  few 
Phenician  and  Punic  words  and   inscriptions   that 


have  been  here  and  there  discovered. — The  remains 
of  the  Aramaean  are  extant  in  a  variety  of  books. 
In  Chaldee,  we  have  a  part  of  the  books  of  Daniel 
and  Ezra,  (Dan.  iL  4 — vii.  28.  Ezra  iv.  8 — vi.  19,  and 
vii.  12 — ^27.)  which  are  the  most  ancient  of  any 
specimens  of  this  dialect.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos, 
i.  e.  the  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  into  Chaldee, 
affords  the  next  and  purest  specimen  of  that  language. 
All  the  other  Targums,  the  Mishna  and  Gemara  are 
a  mixture  of  Aramaean  and  Hebrew.  It  has  been 
said  that  there  are  still  some  small  districts  in  the 
East,  where  the  Chaldee  is  a  vernacular  language. 
In  Syriac,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  books 
and  MSS.  extant  The  oldest  specimen  of  this  lan- 
guage, that  we  have,  is  contained  in  the  Peshito^  or 
Syriac,  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  A 
multitude  of  writers  in  this  dialect  have  flourished, 
(vid.  Assemani  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,)  many  of 
whose  writings  probably  are  still  extant,  although 
but  few  have  been  printed  in  Europe. — In  Arabic, 
there  exists  a  great  variety  of  MSS.  and  books,  histor- 
ical, scientific  and  literary.  The  means  of  illustrat- 
ing this  living  language  are  now  very  ample  and  satis- 
factory.     See  TALMUD,and  VersioiNS. 

It  is  quite  obvious  from  the  statement  made  above, 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  kindred  dialects  of  the  He- 
brew is  very  important,  for  the  illustration  of  that 
language.  Who  can,  even  now,  have  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  understanding  of  the  English 
language,  that  is  unacquainted  with  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Norman,  French  and  Saxon  ?  Supposing,  then,  that 
the  English  had  been  a  dead  language  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years,  and  that  all  the  remains  of  it 
were  comprised  in  one  moderate  volume  ;  who 
could  well  explain  this  volume,  that  did  not  under- 
stand the  languages  with  which  it  is  closely  connect- 
ed ?  The  answer  *jo  this  question  will  rlecide  wheth- 
er the  study  of  the  \anguages,  kimlred  with  the 
Hebrew,  is  important  to  the  thorough  understanding 
and  illustration  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

The  relation  of  the  Hebrew  to  the  Aramaean  and 
Arabic  is  not  such  as  exists  between  the  Attic  imd 
other  di.'ilects  of  Greece.  The  diversity  is  much 
greater.  It  bears  niore  resenjblance  to  the  diversity 
between  German  and  Dutch,  or  German  and  Swed- 
ish. The  idiom  of  all  is  substantially  the  same. 
The  fundamental  words  are  of  common  origin. 
But  the  inflections  diflcr  in  some  considerable  meas- 
ure: derivative  words  are  diverse  in  })oint  of  fornj ; 
and  not  a  few  words  have  been  ado})ted  in  each 
of  the  dialects,  which  either  are  not  common  to  the 
others,  or  are  used  in  a  different  sense. — The  afl^n- 
ity  between  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  is  very  great,  in 
every  resi)e<*.t. 

The  oriental  languages  are  distinguished  from 
the  western  or  European  tongues,  in  general,  by  a 
number  of  peculiar  traits  ;  viz.  (1.)  Several  kinds 
of  guttural  letters  are  found  in  them,  which  we  can- 
not distinctly  mark  ;  and  some  of  which  our  organs 
are  inacapable  of  pronouncing,  after  the  age  of  matu 
rity. — {2.)  In  general,  the  roots  are  triliteral,  and  ot 
two  syllables.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  roots 
are  verbs. — (3.)  Pronouns,  whether  personal  or  ad- 
jective, are,  in  the  oblique  cases,  united  in  the  same 
word  with  the  noun  or  verb  to  which  they  have  a 
relation. — (4.)  The  verbs  have  but  two  tenses,  the  paM 
and  future  ;  and  in  general,  there  are  no  optative  (W 
subjunctive  moods  definitely  marked. — (5.)  The 
genders  are  only  masculine  and  feminine  ;  and  these 
are  extended  to  the  verb,  as  well  as  to  the  noun. 
(6.)  For  the  most  part,  the  cases  are   marked  bv 
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prepositions.  Two  nouns  coming  together,  the  latter 
of  which  is  in  the  genitive,  the^^r*^,  in  most  cases,  suf- 
fers a  change  wliich  indicates  this  state  of  relation, 
while  the  latter  noun  remains  unchange<l  ;  i.  e.  the 
governing  noun  suffers  the  change,  and  not  the  noun 
governed.  (7.)  To  mark  the  comparative  and  super- 
lative degrees,  no  special  forms  of  adjectives  exist. 
From  this  observation  the  Arabic  must  be  excepted, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  has  an  intensive  form  of 
adjectives  that  marks  both  the  comparative  and  su- 
perlative. (8.)  Scarcely  any  composite  words  exist 
in  these  languages,  if  we  except  proper  names.  (9.) 
Verbs  are  not  only  distinguished  into  active  and  pas- 
yi'ye,  by  their  forms  ;  but  additional  forms  are  made, 
by  the  inflections  of  the  same  verb  with  small  varia- 
tions, to  signify  the  cause  of  action,  or  the  frequency 
of  it,  or  that  it  is  reflexive,  or  reciprocal,  or  intensive, 
&c.  (10.)  Lastly,  all  these  dialects  (the  Etliio])ic  ex- 
cej)ted)  are  written  and  read  from  the  right  hand  to 
tlie  left;  the  alphabets  consisting  of  consonants  only, 
and  the  vowels  being  generally  written  above  or  be- 
low the  consonants. 

Hebrew  Language. — The  apjiellation  of  Hebrew, 
(nji',)  so  far  as  we  can  learn  from  history,  was  first 
given  to  Abraham  l)y  the  people  of  Canaan  among 
whom  he  dwelt.  Gen.  xiv.  13.  As  the  first  names  of 
nations  were  commonly  appellatives,  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  this  epithet  was  applied  to  Abraham  be- 
cause he  came  from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  -\2]} 
meaning  over  or  beyond ;  so  that  n:3y,  Hebrew,  meant  as 
much  as  one  who  came  from  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
But  whatever  extent  of  meaning  was  attached  to  the 
appellation  Hebrew  before  the  time  of  Jacob,  it  ap- 
pears afterwards  to  have  been  limited  only  to  his 
posterity,  and  to  be  synonymous  with  Israelite. 

The  origin  of  the  Hebrew  language  must  be  dated 
further  back  than  the  period  to  which  we  can  trace 
the  appellation  Hebrew.  It  is  plain  from  the  history 
of  Abraham,  that  wherever  he  sojourned  he  found  a 
language  in  which  he  could  easily  converse.  That 
Hebrew  was  originally  the  language  of  Palestine  ap- 
pears plain,  moreover,  from  the  names  of  persons  .and 
places  in  Canaan,  and  from  other  facts  in  respect  to 
the  formation  of  this  dialect.  E.  g.  the  west  is  in 
Hebrew  d"*,  which  means  the  sea,  i.  e.  tovvjirds  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  As  the  Hebrew  has  no  other 
pro})er  word  for  west,  so  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
language,  in  its  distinctive  and  peculiar  form,  must 
have  been  formed  in  Palestine.  That  this  dialect  was 
the  original  language  of  mankind,  is  not  established 
by  any  historical  evidence,  which  may  not  admit  of 
some  doubt.  But  it  seems  highly  probable,  that  if 
the  origuial  j)arents  of  mankind  were  placed  in  west- 
ern Asia,  ihay  spoke  substauucUly  ihe  language  whi(;h 
lias  for  more  than  fifty  centuries  pervaded  those  coun- 
tries. This  probability  is  greatly  increased,  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  book  of  Genesis  makes  use  of 
appellatives,  as  applied  to  the  antediluvians  ;  which 
are  nearly  all  explicable  by  Hebrew  etymology,  and 
would  probably  all  be  so,  if  we  had  that  part  of  the 
Hebrew  which  is  lost. 

How  far  back  then  the  Hebrew  dialect  in  its  dis- 
tinctive form  is  to  oe  dated,  we  have  no  sure  means 
of  ascertaining.  At  the  time  when  the  Pentateuch 
was  written,  it  had  reached  nearly,  if  not  quite,  its 
highest  point  of  culture  and  grammatical  structure. 
The  usual  mode  of  reasoning  would  lead  us  to  any, 
therefore,  that  it  must,  for  a  long  time  before,  have 
been  spoken  and  cultivated,  in  order  to  attain  so  much 
regularity  of  structure  and  syntax.  But  reasoning  on 
this  subject,  except  from    facts,    18   very    uncertain. 


Many  of  the  savage  tribes  in  tlie  wilds  of  America 
possess  languages  which,  as  to  variety  in  combinm- 
tions,  declensions  and  expression,  are  said  to  surpaai 
the  most  cultivated  languages  of  AHia  or  Kiiro|)e. 
Homer  was  as  little  embarraH»ed  in  respect  to  varirty 
of  form,  combination  or  structure,  as  any  Gnek  iMjel 
who  followed  a  thousand  years  later.  The  best 
pledge  for  the  great  anti(iuity  of  the  Hel)rew  is,  that 
there  never  has  been,  so  far  as  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge, but  one  language  substaniially  in  western  Asia  ; 
and  of  the  various  dialects  of  this,  the  Hebrew  hai 
the  highest  claims  to  be  regardetl  as  the  mt)st  ancient 

Sketch  of  the  Hebrew  Uuignage. — From  th«*  time 
when  the  Pentateuch  was  composed  until  the  iiaby- 
lonish  exile,  the  language,  as  presented  to  us  in  the 
Old  Testament,  wears  a  very  uniform  appeanmce; 
if  we  except  the  variety  of  style,  which  Ix-longs  of 
course  to  different  writers.  This  period  Ims  l)e<?n 
usually  called  the  golden  age  of  the  Hebrew.  On  ac- 
count of  this  uniformity,  many  critics  deny  that  the 
Pentateuch  could  have  been  composed  five  hundred 
years  before  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  or  even 
long  before  the  captivity.  They  are  willing  to  admit 
the  antiquity  of  a  few  laws,  and  of  some  fragnn-nt* 
of  history  in  Genesis  and  some  other  books,  liui  it 
is  against  all  analogy,  they  aver,  that  a  language  should 
continue  so  nearly  the  same,  as  the  Hebnw  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  of  the  historical  books,  for  a  spart- of 
time  so  great  as  this.  And  besides,  they  afiirm,  there 
are  many  internal  evidences  of  a  later  origin,  con- 
tained in  occasional  notices  of  later  events,  which 
could  not  possibly  be  known  in  the  time  of  Mose*. 

In  regard  to  this  last  allegation,  only  a  single  con- 
sideration can  be  here  stated.  It  may  l)e  wifely  ad- 
mitted, ihatsome  things  were  added  to  the  Pentateuch 
l)y  writers  in  later  times;  such  as  a  completion  of  the 
genealogy  of  the  Edomitish  prinres.  Gen.  xxxvi.  an 
account  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Moses,  Deul. 
xxxiv ;  and  a  few  other  things  of  a  similar  nature. 
But  the  other  allegation,  that  universal  analogy,  in 
respect  to  other  languages,  renders  it  highly  improl)- 
able  that  such  uniformity  in  the  Hebrew  could  huve 
been  preserved,  so  long  as  from  the  time  of  Mo»e« 
down  to  that  of  David,  or  down  to  the  period  of  the 
captivity,  we  may  be  |)ermitted  to  doubt ;  for  a  greater 
philological  wonder  than  this,  which  so  much  excites 
their  incredulity,  can  be  produced. 

Dr.  Marshman  is  very  extensively  accpiainted  with 
the  Chinese  language,  and  has  |)ublished  a  copioui 
grammar  and  dictionary  of  it,  with  a  translation  of 
the  works  of  Confiicius,  which  wrn-  wriii«n  nbout 
550  years  before  Christ,  or,  according  to  the  Chinese, 
much  earlier.  He  asserts,  that  there  is  very  little  <lif- 
ference  between  the  style  of  Confiicius  and  that  of 
the  best  Chinese  writ«'i-s  of  the  prrsmt  day.  One 
comnjentarv  on  his  works  was  writtm  15(10  yean 
after  the  text,  and  another  still  latrr,  which  Dr. 
Marshman  consulted.  He  found  no  difl'erence  ite- 
tween  them  and  the  works  of  (\)nfiicius,  exc«'pt  that 
the  original  was  somewhat  mor»'  concise.  The  doc- 
uments of  this  philologist,  gathered  fnmi  Chinese  n-c 
ords,  prove  that  the  written  and  spokm  langunc'-  «>f 
the  Chinese  (nearly  one  fourth  part  of  the  human 
race)  has  not  varied,  in  anv  important  r.-nprct  for 
more  than  2000  yrnrs.  (Quartrrly  ^p%i.•^^.MNr 
1811,  p.  401,  Arc'  Mar>»hman's  (^hinrH.-  (mun.  to 
var.  loc.)  In  respect  to  seclusion  froiu  oth«r  nations, 
the  Jews  l)ore  a  very  exact  resemblance  to  th«'  CM- 
nese.  Like  them,  they  had  no  fon-ign  commerrr  or 
intercourse  to  corrupt  their  Inngunge.  Nrw  uiren- 
tions  and  improvements  in  the  arts  and  •ciencea  ihtrm 
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were  not  What  then  was  there  to  change  the  lan- 
guage? And  why  should  not  David  and  Solomon, 
and  others  write  in  the  same  manner,  substantially  as 
Moses  did  ? 

In  respect  to  the  argument,  which  concludes  against 
the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  by  Moses,  because 
there  are  some  things  in  it,  which,  if  written  by  him, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  predictions,  it  can  here  be 
observed  only,  that  if  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
be  admitted,  criticism  has  no  right  to  reject  it  in  any 
investigations  respecting  these  books  ;  for  inspiration 
constitutes  one  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
books  were  composed,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  omit- 
ted in  the  critical  consideration  of  them,  without  vir- 
tually denying  the  fact  of  ins})iration,  and  conducting 
the  investigation  in  an  uncritical  manner. 

The  second  or  silver  age  of  the  Hebrew,  reaches 
from  the  period  of  the  captivity  down  to  the  time 
«rhen  it  ceased  to  be  a  living  language.  The  distin- 
jjfuishing  trait  of  Hebrew  writings  belonging  to  this 
age  is,  that  they  approximate  to  the  Chaldee  dialect. 
Nothing  is  more  natural,  than  that  the  language  of 
exiles,  in  a  foreign  country  for  seventy  years,  should 
approximate  to  that  of  their  conquerors  who  held 
them  in  subjection.  To  this  period  belong  many  of 
the  Psalms,  and  the  whole  books  of  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel,  Daniel,  Zechariah,  Haggai,  Malachi,  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  perhaps  some  others. 
The  books  of  Job  and  Ecclesiastes  abound  in  Aramas- 
isms  ;  and  Canticles  exhibits  a  considerable  number. 
The  age  of  these  tliree  last  books,  as  also  that  of  Jo- 
nah, Daniel,  and  the  Pentateuch,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  animated  contest  among  critics  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  for  almost  half  a  century.  The 
ChaldaismSjOr  Arama3isms,  of  the  silver  age,  consist, 
either  in  adopting  both  the  form  and  meaning  of 
Aramaean  words,  or  in  preserving  the  Hebrew 
form,  but  assigning  to  it  an  Aramaean  signification. 
(Ges.  Gesch.  §  10.  4,  5.)  What  is  called  the  younger 
or  later  Hebrew  is  somewhat  distinct  from  Aramae- 
iam.  It  does  not  consist  in  using  foreign  words,  but 
in  a  departure  from  the  customary  idiom  of  the  older 
Hebrew,  by  the  adoption  of  different  expressions  to 
convey  the  same  idea.  E.  g.  the  early  Hebrew  calls 
the  shetD-bread  D>jcn  onS  ;  the  younger  Hebrew  on^ 
ro-ipo.  The  Hebrew  of  the  Talmud,  and  of  the 
rabbins,  has  a  close  affinity  with  the  later  He- 
brew. 

All  the  books  belonging  to  the  second  age  are  not 
of  the  same  character  in  respect  to  idiom.  The  book 
of  Job,  if  it  be  set  down  to  a  later  age,  though  full  of 
Aramaeisms,  in  other  respects  is  a  peculiar  example 
of  the  ancient  simplicity  of  diction.  Such  is  the  case 
with  many  Psalms,  which  belong,  as  their  contents 
plainly  show,  to  the  second  period.  Of  the  other 
authors  comprised  in  this  period,  Jeremiah  and  Eze- 
kiel  merely  border  upon  the  silver  age  in  regard  to 
diction.  Esther,  Canticles,  Chronicles  and  Daniel 
are  strongly  tinctured  with  the  characteristics  of  later 
Hebrew ;  and  the  remaining  later  books  are  not  less 
strongly  marked.  Nearly  half  of  the  books  of  Daniel 
and  Ezra  is  composed  in  pure  Chaldee.  In  general, 
the  earlier  Hebrew  writers  are  entitled  to  preeminence 
in  respect  to  their  compositions,  when  considered 
merely  in  a  rhetorical  point  of  view.  But  still,  among 
the  later  cla«  are  some  of  moat  exquisite  taste  and 
fenius.  Some  parts  of  Jeremiah  have  scarcely  been 
excelled.  Psalraii  cxxxix,  iliv,  Ixxxiv,  Ixxxv  ;  several 
of  the  Psalms  of  degrees,  cxx,  &c.  Dan.  vii.  fee. 
and  other  part*  of  later  authors,  are  fine  specimens  of 
writing;  and  some  of  them  may  challenge  competi- 


tion, in  reespct  to  excellence  of  style,  with  the  writ- 
ings of  any  age  or  country. 

The  Hebrew  language  throughout,  both  earlier 
and  later,  exhibits  a  twofold  diction,  viz.  the  prosaic 
and  the  poetic.  Hebrew  poetry,  so  far  as  we  can  as- 
certain, never  comprised  any  thing  of  the  Roman  and 
Grecian  measure  of  long  and  short  syllables,  and  the 
varieties  of  verse  arising  from  this  cause.  Its  distin- 
guishing characteristics  are  four ;  viz.  a  rhythmical 
conformation  of  periods  or  distichs  ;  a  paralleUsm  of 
the  same  in  regard  to  sense  or  expression ;  a  figura- 
tive, parabolic  style ;  and  a  diction  peculiar  to  this 
species  of  composition.  (See  Lowth's  Lectures  on 
Heb.  Poetry,  Lee.  xviii. — xx  ;  also  the  Introduction  to 
his  Commentary  on  Isaiah.  De  Wette's  Commentar 
liber  den  Psalmen,  Einleit  §  7.) 

The  poetic  diction  displays  itself  in  the  choice  of 
words,  the  meaning  assigned  to  them,  and  the  forms 
which  it  gives  them.  In  other  respects,  too,  poetic 
usage  gives  pecuUar  liberty.  The  conjugations  Piel 
and  Hithpael  are  sometimes  used  intransitively  ;  the 
apocopated  future  stands  for  the  conmion  future  ;  the 
participle  is  often  used  for  the  verb  ;  and  anomalies  in 
respect  to  concord,  ellipsis,  &.c.  are  more  frequent  than 
in  prose. 

As  the  Aramaean  dialect  was  learned  by  the  Jews 
during  their  captivity,  and  a  mixture  of  this  and  the 
Hebrew,  ever  after  their  return,  was  perhaps  spoken 
in  Palestine  by  the  people  at  large  ;  so  it  is  evident, 
that  many  words  of  the  old  Hebrew,  in  consequence 
of  this,  must  fall  into  desuetude,  and  the  meaning  of 
them  become  obscured.  Of  course,  the  later  Hebrew 
writers  were  obliged  to  avoid  such  words.  A  com- 
parison of  the  books  of  Kings  with  those  of  th« 
Chronicles,  where  they  are  parallel,  is  full  of  instruc- 
tion in  respect  to  this  subject.  It  will  be  found,  thai 
the  author  of  the  Chronicles  has  hitroduced  the  later 
orthography  and  forms  of  words  ;  substituted  new 
words  for  old  ones  ;  given  explanations  of  the  ancient 
text  from  whicli  he  drew  the  materials  of  his  history  • 
and  inserted  grammatical  glosses  of  the  same,  so  as  to 
accommodate  his  style  to  the  times  in  which  he  wrote. 
(Ges.  Gescli.  §  12.) 

There  is  no  probability  that  the  Hebrew  language 
ceased,  during  the  captivity,  to  be  cultivated  and  un- 
derstood, in  a  good  degree,  by  those  who  were  well 
educated  among  the  Jews.  The  number  of  books 
already  extant  in  it  at  this  period  ;  the  reverence  with 
which  they  were  regarded  ;  the  care  with  which 
they  were  preserved  ;  all  render  such  a  supposition 
entirely  inadmissibl*"  Every  nation  subjected  to 
foreign  yoke  and  to  exue,  uoes  indeed  gradually  lose 
its  own  language  and  approximate  to  that  of  its  con- 
querors. Yet  the  Jews,  who  held  all  foreign  natioufi 
in  abhorrence,  were  less  exposed  to  this  than  most 
others  would  be.  The  fact,  that  after  the  return  from 
exile,  so  many  authors  wrote  in  the  Hebrew  dialect^ 
and  for  public  use,  demonstrates  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  language  was  not  generally  lost,  although  the 
dialect  spoken  may  have  been  a  mixed  one.  Aflei 
the  worsnip  of  God  was  renewed  in  the  second  tem- 
ple, the  ancient  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  unquestiona- 
bly used  in  it.  In  the  synagogues,  which  appear  to 
have  been  erected  not  long  afler  this,  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  were  always  used.  Even  so  late  as  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  this  was  the  case,  (Acts  xv.  2L) 
as  it  has  continued  to  be  ever  since. 

How  long  the  Hebrew  was  retained,  both  in  writ 
ing  and  conversation,  or  in  writing,  afler  it  ceased 
to  be  the  language  of  conversation,  it  is  impossible  Ic 
determine.     The   coins  stamped   in  the  time  of  the 
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Maccabees  are  all  the  oriental  monuments  we  have, 
of  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  latest  canoni- 
cal writers  and  the  advent  ofChrist ;  and  t!ie  inscrip- 
tions on  these  are  in  Hebrew.  At  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  then,  Hebrew  was  understood,  at  least  as 
the  language  of  books  ;  perhaps  in  some  measure  also 
among  the  better  informed,  as  the  language  of  con- 
versation. But  soon  after  this,  the  dominion  of  the 
Seleucidse  in  Syria  over  the  Jewish  nation,  uniting 
with  the  former  influence  of  the  Babylonish  captivity 
to  diffuse  the  Anunaean  dialect  among  them,  appeai-s 
to  have  destroyed  the  remains  of  proper  Hebrew,  as 
H  living  language,  and  to  have  imiversally  substituted, 
n  its  stead,  the  Hebrseo-Aramfean  as  it  was  spoken 
in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  A  representation  very 
;  different  from  this  has  been  made  by  the  Tahnudists 
I  and  Jewish  grammarians;  and,  in  following  them,  by 
\  a  multitude  of  Christian  critics.  This  is,  that  the  He- 
brew became  altogether  a  dead  language  during  the 
Babylonish  exile  ;  which,  say  they,  is  manifest  from 
Neh.  viii.  8.  But  as  this  sentiment  is  wholly  buih  on 
a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  vei*se,  and  as  facts 
speak  so  plainly  against  such  an  opinion,  it  caimot  be 
admitted.     (Ges.  Gesch.  §  13.) 

From  the  time  when  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  vernac- 
ular, down  to  the  present  day,  a  portion  of  this  dialect 
has  been  preserved  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  has 
always  been  the  subject  of  study  among  learned 
Jews.  Before  and  at  the  time  of  Christ,  there  were 
flourishing  Jewish  academies  at  Jerusalem.  Those 
of  Hillel  and  Shammai  are  the  most  celebrated.  After 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  schools  were  set  up  in 
various  places ;  but  particularly  they  flourished  at 
Tiberias,  until  the  death  of  rabbi  Judah,  suniamed 
Hakkodesh,  or  the  Holy,  the  author  of  the  Mishna, 
about  A.  D.  230.  Some  of  his  pupils  set  up  other 
schools  in  Babylonia,  which  became  the  rivals  of 
these.  The  Babylonish  academies  flourished  until 
near  the  tenth  century.  From  the  schools  at  Tiberijis 
anti  in  Babylonia,  we  have  received  the  Targums,  the 
Talmud,  the  Masora,  and  the  written  vowels  and  ac- 
cents of  the  Hebrew  language. 

The  Mishna  or  second  law,  i.  e.  the  oral  traditions 
of  the  fathers,  was  reduced  to  writing  by  rabbi  Ju- 
dah Hakkodesh,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
as  above  stated.  Tliis  constitutes  the  text  of  both  the 
Jerusalem  and  Babylonish  Talmuds ;  and  though 
tinctured  with  Aramaeism,  still  exhibits  a  style  of 
Hebrew  that  is  pretty  pure. 

The  Gemara  or  commentary  on  the  Mishna  is  later. 
The  Jerusalem  Gemara  belongs,  perhaps,  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  third  century  ;  that  of  Babylon  is  about 
three  centuries  later.  Both  exhibit  a  very  corrupted 
•tate  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Other  Jewish  writings, 
composed  about  this  period,  are  similar  as  to  their 
dialect. 

The  Targums,  or  translations  of  the  Old  Testament, 
are  confessedly  Chaldee  ;  but  they  are  quite  impure, 
if  you  except  that  of  Onkelos.     See  Versions. 

The  Masora  consists  of  critical  remarks  on  the  text 
of  the  Old  Testament.  A  part  of  it  is  older  than  the 
Targums  ;  but  it  was  not  completed,  or  reduced  to  its 
present  form,  until  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  Its 
contents  or  criticisms  show,  that  already  the  substan- 
tial principles  of  Flebrew  grammar,  and  the  analogical 
flructure  of  the  language,  had  been  an  object  of  par- 
ticular study  and  attention. 

Among  Christians,  during  the  first  twelve  centuries 
after  the  apostolic  age,  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  Epiphanius,  who  be- 
^re  his  conversion  was  a  Jew,  probably  had  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  ;  and  perhaps  Theodoret 
and  Ephrem  Syrus  whose  native  language  was 
Syriac,  may  have  understood  it.  But  among  all  the 
fathers  of  the  Christian  churches,  none  have  acquired 
any  reputation  for  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  except 
Origen  and  Jerome.  In  regard  to  the  former,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  he  possessed  any  thing  more 
than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  it.  (Ges.  Gesch.  §  27. 
1.)  But  Jerome  spent  about  twenty  years  in  Pales- 
tine, in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  this  tongue 
and  has  lefl  the  fruits  of  his  knowledge  behind  him, 
in  the  celebrated  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
called  the  Vulgate.      See  Versions. 

In  consequence  of  the  persecutions  and  vexations 
of  the  Jews  in  the  East,  by  Christians,  and  especially 
by  Mohannnedans,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centu- 
ries, their  literati  emigrated  to  the  west,  and  their 
schools  in  Babylonia  were  destroyed.  The  north  of 
Africa,  but  })articularly  Spain,  and  afterwards  France 
and  Germany,  became  plaices  of  resort  for  the  Jews  ; 
and  here,  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
almost  all  those  important  Jewish  works  in  grammar 
and  lexicography  were  composed,  which  have  been 
the  means  of  preserving  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language  in  the  world,  and  eventually  of  rousing 
Christians  to  the  study  of  this  sacred  tongue.  It  was 
during  this  period,  that  the  Kimchis,  Jarchi,  Aben 
Ezra,  and  Maimonides  flourished ;  and  somewhat 
later  appeared  Ben  Gerson,  Ben  Melech,  Abarbanel, 
Elias  Levita,  and  others ;  who,  by  their  philological 
labors,  prepared  the  way  for  the  diftusion  of  Hebrew 
learning  over  the  Christian  world. 

During  the  dark  ages,  tlie  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
appears  to  have  been  banished  from  the  Christian 
world,  and  to  have  been  commonly  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  heresy.  But  in  the  fourteenth  century,  some 
glinunerings  of  light  appeared.  The  council  at  Vi- 
enna, in  A.  D.  1311,  ordered  the  establishment  of 
}>rof(essorships  of  oriental  literature  in  the  universi- 
ties. After  this,  slow  but  gradual  progress  was  made 
among  Christians  in  the  study  of  Hebrew,  until  the 
sixteenth  century ;  when  the  reformation,  operating 
with  other  causes,  served  to  increase  the  attention 
among  the  learned  to  the  original  Scriptures.  But 
as  yet,  the  study  of  Hebrew  was  embarrassed  by 
many  Jewish  traditions  and  conceits,  which  had  been 
propagated  by  the  rabbins  among  their  christian 
pupils.  Nor  was  it  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  Hebrew  philology  made 
real  advances,  beyond  the  limits  by  which  it  had  as 
yet  been  circumscribed.  During  this  century,  many 
granmiars  and  lexicons  of  the  Hebrew  and  its  cognate 
dialects  were  published,  which  increased  the  means 
of  investigation  for  future  philologists.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  succeeding  century,  Schultens  published 
his  philological  works,  which  exhibited  deeper  re- 
searches into  the  structure  and  nature  of  the  She- 
mitish  langnag(!8  than  had  hitherto  a})peared.  The 
application  of  the  kindred  dialects,  especially  of  the 
Arabic,  to  the  illustration  of  the  Hebrew,  was  urged 
much  beyond  what  had  before  been  done.  Many 
eminent  philologists  were  nurtured  in  his  school  at 
Leyden.  The  groat  body  of  critics,  almost  until  the 
present  time,  have  followed  in  the  path  which  he 
trod.  Many  of  them  have  made  an  excessive  use  of 
the  Arabic  languages  in  tracing  the  sifrnificatxon  of 
Hebrew  words.  Some  of  the  heel  lexicographers 
such  as  Eichhom  and  Michaelis,  are  not  free  from 
this  fault. 

Of  late  years,  a  new  and  much  better  method  of 
Hebrew  philology  has  commeneed,  and  is  still  adrar 
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cing,  in  a  great  measure,  under  the  patronage  and  by 
the  labors  of  Gesenius  at  Halle.  A  tein})erate  use  of 
aU  the  kindred  dialects  is  allowed  by  this  method,  or 
rather  enjoined,  in  illustrating  the  sense  of  words  ;  but 
he  most  copious  illustrations,  borrowed  from  the 
cindred  languages,  are  those  which  respect  the  forms 
3f  words,  their  significancy  as  connected  with  the 
forms,  and  the  syntax  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  present  age  will 
advance  greatly  beyond  preceding  ones,  in  respect 
to  a  fundamental  and  critical  knowledge  of  the 
Shemitish  languages.  See  further  under  Let- 
ters L     *R. 

LAODICEA.  There  are  several  cities  of  this 
name,  but  Scripture  speaks  only  of  that  on  the  con- 
fines of  Phrygia  and  Lydia.  Its  ancient  name  was 
Diospolis,  then  Rhoas,  and  lastly,  Laodicea.  It 
was  situated  on  the  river  Lycus,  not  far  above  its 
junction  with  the  Meander ;  and  was  the  metropolis 
of  Phrygia  Pacatiana.  Paul  had  never  been  in  this 
city,  nor  had  the  Laodiceans  ever  seen  his  face  in 
the  flesh  ;  (Col.  ii.  1.)  but  on  information  from  Epa- 
phras  their  messenger,  that  false  teachers  had  propa- 
gated pernicious  doctrines  there  and  at  CoIossgb,  he 
wrote  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter,  and  desired 
them,  when  they  had  read  his  letter,  to  send  it  to 
the  Laodiceans.  He  writes  also,  as  is  thought,  in  the 
name  epistle,  that  the  Laodiceans  should  also  send 
their  letter  to  the  Colossians.  "  That  ye  likewise 
read  the  epistle  from  Laodicea,"  xul  ri^v  Ix  Jaodtxtiag 
iva  xai  v^ng  avayvom,  Col.  iv.  16.  This  expression, 
however,  is  ambiguous.  It  may  either  signify  the 
letter  which  the  apostle  wrote  to  Laodicea,  or  that 
which  the  Laodiceans  wrote  to  him.  The  letter  to 
the  Laodiceans,  which  has  been  attributed  to  Paul, 
18  universally  admitted  to  be  spurious. 

Laodicea  was  long  an  inconsiderable  place,  but  it 
increased  towards  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  good  fortune  of  some  of 
its  citizens,  raised  it  to  greatness.  Hiero,  who  adorned 
it  with  many  offerings,  bequeathed  to  the  people 
more  than  two  thousand  talents  ;  and  though  an  in- 
land town,  it  grew  more  potent  than  the  cities  on  the 
coast,  and  became  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Phrygia, 
as  its  present  ruins  prove.  Among  the  ruins  seen 
by  doctor  Chandler,  was  an  oblong  amphitheatre, 
the  area  of  which  was  about  one  thousand  feet  in 
extent,  with  a  number  of  other  splendid  ruins. 

"Laodicea  was  often  damaged  by  earthquakes, 
and  restored  by  its  own  opulence,  or  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  Roman  emperors.  These  resources 
failed,  and  the  city,  it  is  probable,  became  early  a 
Bcene  of  ruin.  About  the  year  1097,  it  was  possessed 
by  the  Turks,  and  submitted  to  Ducas,  general  of 
the  emperor  Alexis.  In  1120,  the  Turks  sacked  some 
of  the  cities  of  Phrygia  by  the  Meander,  but  were 
defeated  by  the  emperor  John  Comnenus,  who  took 
Laodicea,  and  repaired  and  built  anew  the  walls. 
About  1161,  it  was  again  unfortified.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  then  killed,  with  their  bishop,  or 
carried  with  their  cattle  into  captivity  by  the  Turkish 
Bultan.  In  1190,  the  German  emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  going  by  Laodicea  with  his  army  toward 
Syria  on  a  croisade,  was  received  bo  kindly,  that  he 
prayed  on  his  knees  for  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 
About  1196,  this  region,  with  Caria,  was  dreadfully 
ravaged  by  the  Turks.  The  sultan,  on  the  invasion 
of  the  Tartars  in  1255,  gave  Laodicea  to  the  Romans, 
but  they  were  unable  to  defend  it,  and  it  soon  re- 
turned to  the  Turks.  We  saw  no  traces  either  of 
housea,  churches  or  mosques.     All  was  silence  and 


solitude.  Several  strings  of  camels  passed  eastward 
of  the  hill ;  but  a  fox,  which  we  first  discovered  by  his 
eai-s  peeping  over  a  brow,  was  the  only  inhabitant  of 
Laodicea."     (Trav.  p.  225.) 

The  grandeur  of  this  city  in  A.  D.  79,  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  these  ruins ;  whence  we  infer,  that  at  the 
date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  (A.  D.  60,  or 
61,)  it  was  a  place  of  consequence.  Whether  the 
church  here  were  numerous  we  know  not ;  but, 
from  the  epistle  in  the  Revelations  addressed  to  its 
minister,  it  should  seem  to  have  fallen  into  a  luke- 
warm state,  (about  A.  D.  96,)  and  it  is  threatened  ac- 
cordingly. It  seems,  also,  that  the  Laodiceans  boast- 
ed of  their  wealth,  and  knowledge,  and  garments  ; 
which  agrees  with  their  history,  that  they  were  en- 
riched by  the  fleeces  of  their  sheep,  and  eminent  in 
polite  studies,  as  evinced  by  the  od^um,  the  theatre, 
the  amphitheatre,  and  the  magnified  sculptures,  the 
the  remains  of  which  are  still  descernible. 

LAPIDOTH,  the  prophetess  Deborah's  husband, 
Judg.  iv.  4. 

LAPWING,  a  bird  by  Moses  declared  to  be  un- 
clean. Lev.  xi.  19.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  thrush  ; 
its  beak  is  long,  black,  thin,  and  a  little  hooked  ;  its 
legs  gray  and  short.  On  its  head  is  a  tuft  of  feathers 
of  different  colors,  which  it  raises  or  lowers  as  it 
pleases.  Its  neck  and  stomach  are  something  red- 
dish ;  and  its  wings  and  tail  black  with  white  streaks. 
See  Birds,  p.  188. 

LASHA.  Moses,  describing  the  limits  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  says,  that  it  reaches  south  to  Lashti,  Gen. 
x.  19.  The  Chaldee  and  Jerome  take  this  to  be  the 
place  Callirhoe,  east  of  the  Dead  sea,  where  are 
warm  s})rings,  (see  Anah,)  and  this  is  the  more  proba- 
ble opinion  ;  but  Calmet  thinks  it  is  the  city  of  Lasha, 
Lusa,  or  Elusa,  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  between 
the  Dead  sea  and  the  Red  sea.  Ptoleiii/  mentions 
this  city  of  Lusa.  as  do  Stephens  the  geographer, 
and  Jose})hus. 

LATTICE,  see  House,  p.  506. 

LAVER,  Brazen.  Moses  was  directed  (Exod. 
XXX.  18.)  to  make,  among  other  articles  of  furniture 
for  the  services  of  the  tabernacle,  a  laver  of  brass. 
This  is  not  particularly  described  as  to  form  ;  but 
the  lavers  made  for  the  temple  were  borne  by  four 
cherubim,  standing  upon  bases  or  pedestals  mounted 
on  brazen  wheels,  and  having  handles  belonging  to 
them,  by  means  of  which  they  might  be  drawn,  and 
conveyed  from  one  place  to  another,  as  they  should 
be  wanted.  These  lavers  were  double,  that  is  to  say, 
composed  of  a  basin,  which  received  the  water  that 
fell  from  another  square  vessel  above  it,  from  which 
they  drew  water  with  cocks.  The  whole  work  was 
of  brass ;  the  square  vessel  was  adorned  with  the 
heads  of  a  lion,  an  ox,  and  a  cherub  ;  that  is  to  say, 
of  extraordinary  hieroglyphic  creatures.  Each  of 
the  lavers  contained  forty  baths,  or  four  bushels,  forty- 
one  pints,  and  forty  cubic  inches  of  Paris  measure. 
There  were  ten  made  in  this  form,  and  of  this  ca- 
pacity ;  five  of  them  were  placed  to  the  right,  and 
five  to  the  left  of  the  temple,  between  the  altar  of 
burnt-offerings  and  the  steps  which  led  to  the  porch 
of  the  temple. 

In  describing  the  laver  nmde  for  the  tabernacle, 
the  sacred  writer  says,  Moses  "  made  it  of  braas,  and 
the  foot  of  it  of  brass,  and  of  the  lockine-glasses  of 
the  women  assembling,  which  assemblecl  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,"  Exod.  xxxviii 
8.  The  impropriety  of  introducing  looking-elassei 
liere  is  obvious,  since  a  laver  of  brass  could  nevei 
have  been  formed  out  of  these ;  besides,  our  gla» 
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►nirrors  aiv  quite  a  modern  invention.  Dr.  A.  Clarke 
-onceives,  therefore,  that  the  Hebrew  word  hn-^c,  ina- 
rotk,  denotes  mirrors  simply,  and  here,  mirrors  of 
polished  metal,  such  as  were  known  to  he  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  ancients ;  and  which  Dr.  Shaw 
states  to  be  still  used  by  the  Arab  women  in  Barbary. 
(Jahn,  Bib.  Arch.  §  132.  Hartmann.  Hebraerinn,  ii. 
p.  '240.     Adam's  Rom.  Antiq.  p.  423.) 

LAUGHTER  is  an  indication  of  joy,  insult,  mock- 
ery, assurance,  or  admiration.  Sarah  in  her  trans- 
port of  joy  called  her  son  Isaac,  that  is,  laughter, 
Gen.  xxi.  6.  "  At  destruction  and  famine  thou  shalt 
laugh ;"  i.  e.  thou  shalt  not  fear  it,  thou  shalt  be  per- 
fectly secure  against  those  evils.  God  laughs  at  the 
wicked ;  he  (lespises  their  vain  efforts.  Ishmael 
.aughed  at  Isaac ;  he  insulted  him,  he  vexed  him. 
fSee  Gal.  iv.  29.)  Laughter  in  general  implies  re- 
joicing. "  There  is  a  lime  to  laugh,  and  a  time  to 
weep ;"  that  is,  a  time  to  rejoice,  and  a  time  to  be 
nfflicted,  Eccl.  iii.  4.  "  Blessed  are  ye  who  weep 
now,  for  ye  shall  laugh,"  Luke  vi.  21,  25.  "  I  said 
.>f  laughter,"  of  joy,  pleasure,  "  it  is  mad,"  Eccl.  ii. 

i  2.     "  Your  laughter  shall  be  turned  into  mourning  ;" 

i  your  joy  shall  terminate  in  sorrow,  repentance,  re- 
morse, James  iv.  9.  Laughter  does  not  become  a 
wise  man.  "  A  fool  lifteth  up  his  voice  with  laugh- 
ter, but  a  wise  man  doth  scarcely  smile  a  little.  The 
laughter  of  a  fool  is  as  noisy  as  the  crackling  of 
thorns,"  Ecclus.  viii.  8.  Abraham's  laughter,  when 
God  promised  him  a  son,  was  an  expression  of  ad- 
miration and  gratitude,  not  of  doubt ;  the  Scripture, 
which  relates  it,  does  not  disapprove  of  it,  as  it  does 
of  Sarah's,  Gen.  xvii.  17. 

I  LAW  denotes  in  general  a  rule  by  which  actions 
are  to  be  determined ;  and  is  either  natural  or  posi- 
tive ;  the  former  is  founded  on  the  unchangeable  na- 
ture of  things,  and  is  therefore  immutable ;  the  latter 
is  founded  on  the  circumstances  in  which  rational 
creatures  may  happen  to  be  placed,  and  is  therefore 
changeable.  The  former  is  called  moral ;  the  latter 
ritual. 
The  rabbins  pretend  that  Noah's  sons  received  cer- 

'  tain  laws  which  compose  the  law  of  nature,  and  bind 
all  people,  in  all  countries.      Maimonides  believes, 

j  that  the  first  six  were  given  to  Adam,  and  that  God 
wided  a  seventh  to  Noah.     Of  these   precepts   the 

,  first  ordains  submission  to  judges  and  magistrates ; 

J  the  second  forbids  blasphemy  against  God  ;  the  third, 
idolatry  and  superstition  ;  the  fourth,  incest,  sodomy, 

I  bestiality,  and  sins  against  nature  ;  the  fifth,  murder, 

I  and  all  effusions  of  blood  ;  the  sixth,  thefl ;  the  sev- 

^  3nth,  the  eating  of  the  limb  of  an  animal  while  liv- 
ng,  that  is,  of  crude  blood,  &c. 
A  distinction  is  generally  made  between  the   law 

V  of  nature  and  positive  laws.  The  law  of  nature  is 
impressed  on  our  hearts  ;  such  are  our  obligations  to 

;   worship  the  Supreme  Being,  to  honor  our  parents,  to 

obey  superiors,  to  do  to  no  man  what  we  would   not 

I  have  done  to  us,  &c.     Positive  laws  are  of  several 

,  kinds ;  civil  and   political   or  ceremonial.     Judicial, 

.civil  and  political  laws  regard  principally  the  duties 
of  men  in  society,  and  the  order  and   polity  of  the 

,  state  ;  they  restrain  the  violence  of  wicked  men,  de- 
I  fend  the  weak  from  the  oppression  of  the  strong, 
I  tnd  regulate  duties,  rights  and  powers.  Ceremonial 
laws  respect  the  external  worship  of  God,  the  duties 
J  of  ministers  and  people  towards  God,  and  their  re- 
ciprocal obligations  to  one  another,  with  relation  to 

JJ  the  Divine  Being. 

The  law  was  given  to  the  HebrewB,  by  the  inter- 
«^«mion  of  Moses,  on  mount  Sinai  fifty  days  after 


their  departure  out  of  Egypt,  A.  M.  2513,  mie  A.D 
1491.     (See  Exod.  XX.  &c.) 

Some  learned  men  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
Moses  in  most  of  his  laws  intended  either  to  imitate 
those  of  the  Egyptians,  or  to  reverse  their  customs 
and  maxims,  or  to  circumscribe  the  Hebrews,  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  those  errors,  idolatries,  and 
superstitions,  which  they  had  seen  in  Egypt.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  have  asserted,  that  the  Egyptians 
imitated,  in  part,  at  least,  the  Hebrew  laws.  Cal- 
met  most  reasonably  conchides,  that  there  was  a  re- 
ciprocal imitation  ;  bearing  in  mind  that  the  practices 
of  the  Mosaic  laws,  which  oppose  the  superstition 
of  Egypt,  were  not  instituted  without  design,  and 
that  the  Jewish  legislator  intenaed  to  cure  the  Is- 
raelites of  their  proneness  to  Idolatry,  and  to  cor- 
rect the  evil  habits  which  thjy  had  contracted  in 
Egypt.  What  was  useful  among  those  of  Egypt, 
might  be  retained  ;  and  svch  as  had  been  perverted, 
might  be  restored  to  their  purity. 

The  law  of  Moses  being  the  shadow  only  of  good 
things  to  come,  (see  Type,)  but  bringing  nothing  to 
perfection,  (Heb.  x.  1 ;  vii.  19.)  it  was  necessary  that 
Jesus  Christ  should  complete  what  was  imperfect  in 
it,  reform  what  abuses  it  tolerated,  and  fulfil  what  it 
onl3'  promised  and  typified.  This  he  has  executed 
with  great  precision.  He  declares,  (Matt.  v.  17.)  that 
he  came  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  perfect  it.  He 
has  enlarged,  modified,  or  restrained  it,  more  par- 
ticularly the  explanations  which  the  rabbins,  and 
masters  in  Israel,  had  given  of  it;  explanations, 
which  were  rather  corruptions  than  illustrations. 
Paul  has,  in  some  sort,  finished  what  our  Saviour 
had  begun  ;  or  rather,  he  has  set  in  their  full  light 
the  purposes  of  his  IMaster.  E.  g.  that  the  law  of 
Moses  is  superseded  or  abrogated  by  the  gospel ; 
that  since  the  death  of  the  Messiah  the  legal  cere- 
monies are  of  no  obligation ;  that  believers  are 
no  longer  under  the  yoke  of  the  law,  but  under 
grace ;  (Rom.  vi.  14.J  that  Christ  has  procured 
for  us  the  liberty  of^  sons,  instead  of  the  spirit 
of  bondage,  which  reigned  under  the  Old  Testa 
ment ;  in  a  word,  that  it  is  neither  the  law,  nor 
the  works  of  it,  that  justify  Christians,  (Rom.  viii.] 
but  faith  animated  by  love,  and  accompanied  with 
good  works,  Gal.  iv.  31  ;  v.  13.  When  we  say 
that  the  gospel  has  rescued  us  froiri  the  yoke  of  the 
law,  we  understand  only  the  appointments  of  the 
ceremonial  and  judicial  law;  not  those  moral  pre- 
cepts, whose  oi)ligation  is  indispensable,  and  whose 
observation  is  much  more  perfect,  and  extensive,  and 
enforced,  under  the  law  of  grace,  than  it  was  under 
the  old  law. 

The  Jews  affirm,  that  Moses  received  with  the 
written  code,  on  mount  Sinai,  an  oral  law;  that  the 
latter  was  given  only  by  word  of  mouth,  and  hiis 
been  transmitted  by  the  elders.  They  give  a  prefer- 
ence to  the  oral  law,  before  the  written  law  ;  for  this, 
they  say,  is  in  many  places  obscure,  imperfect,  or  de- 
fective, and  could  not  be  used  as  a  rule  without  the 
assistance  of  the  oral  law,  which  su])plies  all  that  is 
wanting  in  the  written  law,  and  removes  all  ditficid- 
ties.     They  therefore  add  to  the  written  law  the  ex- 

f)lanations,  modifications  and  glosses  of  the  oral 
aw,  and  it  is  a  sort  of  maxim  among  them,  that  the 
covenant  which  God  njade  with  them  at-  Sinai,  con- 
sists less  in  the  precepts  of  the  written  law  than  in 
those  of  the  oral  law;  and  to  the  latter  they  gene- 
rally give  the  preference.  They  say  that  the  words 
of  the  Levites  are  more  lovely  than  those  of  the  law  ; 
that  the  words  of  the  law  are  sometimes  weighty  and 
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•oinetinies  light;  whereas  those  of  the  doctors  are 
always  weighty ;  that  the  words  of  the  elders  were 
of  greater  weight  than  those  of  the  prophets.  They 
compare  tlie  sacred  text  to  water,  and  the  Mishna,  or 
Talmud,  which  contains  tlieir  tradition,  to  wine  ;  or 
the  written  law  to  salt,  hut  the  Mishna  and  Talmud 
to  most  exquisite  spices  ;  the  law  is  only,  as  it  were, 
the  hody,  but  the  oral  law  or  tradition,  is  the  soul  of 
religion.  They  have  been  justly  reproached  with 
making  the  word  of  God  of  no  effect  by  their  tra- 
ditions, Mark  vii.  13. 

The  word  "  law  "  often  implies  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament.  [In  the  Jewish  division  of  the 
Old  Testament  into  the  law,  the  prophets  and  the 
hagiography,  the  law,  or  torah,  designates  the  Pen- 
tateuch.    R. 

LAWYERS.  These  functionaries,  so  oflen  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament,  were  men  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  study  and  explanation  of  the 
Jewish  law  ;  particularly  of  the  traditionary  or  oral 
law.  They  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  fell  under  the  reproof  of  our  Saviour  for  hav- 
ing taken  frotn  the  people  the  key  of  knowledge. 
They  were  as  the  blind  leading  the  blind.  See 
Scribes. 

L  LAZARUS,  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary, 
dwelt  with  his  sisters  at  Bethany,  near  Jerusalem  ; 
and  our  Saviour  sometimes  lodged  with  them,  when 
he  visited  that  city.  While  he  was  beyond  Jordan 
with  his  apostles,  Lazarus  fell  sick  ;  and  his  sisters 
Bent  information  to  h'un.  He  remarked,  "  This  sick- 
ness is  not  unto  death,  but  for  the  gloiy  of  God  ;" 
and  after  two  days  he  said  to  his  disciples,  "  Lazarus 
is  asleep,  but  I  go  to  awake  him  ;"  meaning,  that  he 
was  dead,  but  that  he  would  restore  him  to  life.  On 
his  arrival  at  Bethany,  he  found  that  he  had  been 
already  four  days  in  the  grave,  but  proceeding  to  the 
sepulchre,  he  commanded  those  who  stood  by  to 
take  away  the  stone  ;  and  having  returned  thanks  to 
his  Father  for  always  hearing  him,  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  Lazarus,  come  forth  !"  Lazarus  came  forth 
bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave-clothes,  and  his  face 
wrapped  up  in  a  napkin,  and  returned  home  to  his 
family,  John  xi. 

Six  days  before  his  last  passover,  Jesus  again  vis- 
aed Bethany,  and  Lazanis  reclined  at  table  with 
him.  The  Jews,  observing  that  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus  had  made  a  great  impression  on  the  people's 
minds,  took  a  wicked  and  foolish  resolution  to  effect 
the  death  of  both.  That  part  of  their  design  which 
related  to  our  Saviour,  they  executed ;  but  Scripture 
does  not  infonn  us  what  became  of  Lazarus. 

n.  LAZARUS.  In  Luke  xvi.  19,  Jesus  in  a  para- 
ble speaks  of  a  poor  man,  named  Lazarus,  who  lay 
at  a  rich  man's  gate  full  of  sores,  and  desired  the 
cnnnbs  which  fell  from  his  table,  without  finding 
relief  or  pity ;  while  the  rich  man  enjoyed  great 
plenty,  was  clothed  in  purple  and  line  linen,  and 
fared  sumptuously  every  day.  Lazarus  having  died, 
was  carried  by  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom ;  the 
rich  man  also  died,  and  while  he  was  in  hell  amidst 
his  torments,  he  saw  Lazarus  afar  off,  and  cried  out, 
Father  Abraham,  have  pity  on  me,  and  send  Laza- 
rus, that  he  may  dip  the  end  of  his  finger  in  water 
to  refresh  my  tongue.  But  Abraham  answered  him, 
Son,  thou  in  thy  life-time  receivedst  thy  good  things, 
and  Lazarus  his  eril  things ;  now  he  if  happy,  thou 
art  miserable. 

LEAD  is  a  very  heavy  metal,  sufficiently  well 
►nown.  The  mode  of  purifying  it  from  the  dross 
wiiich  is  mixed  with  it,  bj  sul^ecting  it  to  a  fi«rc« 


flame,  and  melting  ofl  its  scoria,  furnishes  feeveral  al- 
lusions in  Scripture  to  God's  purifying,  or  punishinij, 
his  people.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxii.  18,  20.]  com- 
pares the  Jews  to  lead,  because  of  their  guilt,  and 
dross,  from  which  they  must  be  purged  as  by  fire.  \ 
Mention  is  made  of  a  talent  of  lead  in  Zech.  v.  7,  8, 
which  probably  was  of  a  figure  and  size  as  well 
known  as  any  of  our  weights  ir  ordinary  use ;  so 
that  though  weights  are  usually  called  in  Hebrew 
stones,  yet,  perhaps,  they  had  some  of  metal  only ; 
as  this  talent  of  lead,  for  instance. 

Lead  was  one  of  the  substances  used  for  writing 
upon  by  the  ancients.     See  Book. 

LEAH,  wife  of  Jacob,  and  Laban's  eldest  daughter. 
See  Jacob. 

LEAVEN  was  forbidden  to  the  Hebrews,  during 
the  seven  days  of  the  passover,  in  memory  of  what 
their  ancestors  did,  when  they  went  out  of  Egypt ; 
they  being  then  obliged  to  carry  unleavened  meal 
with  them,  and  to  make  bread  in  h^iste  ;  the  Egyp- 
tians pressing  them  to  be  gone,  Exod.  xii.  15,  19  : 
Lev.  ii.  11.  They  were  very  careful  in  cleansing 
their  houses  from  it  before  this  feast  began.  God 
forbade  either  leaven  or  honey  to  be  offered  to  him 
in  his  temple  ;  that  is,  in  cakes,  or  in  any  baked 
meats.  But  on  other  occasions  they  might  offer 
leavened  bread,  or  honey.  See  Numb.  xv.  20,  21, 
where  God  requires  them  to  give  the  first  fruits  of 
the  bread,  which  was  kneaded  in  all  the  cities  of  Is- 
rael, to  the  priests  and  Levites.  Paul  (1  Cor.  v.  7,8.) 
expresses  his  desire,  that  Christians  should  celebrate 
their  passover  with  unleavened  bread  ;  which  figu- 
ratively signifies  sincerity  and  truth.  The  apostle 
here  teaches  us  two  things  ;  first,  that  the  law  which 
obliged  the  Jews  to  a  lit»,ral  obsei-vance  of  the  pass- 
over  is  no  longer  in  force ;  secondly,  that  by  un- 
leavened bread,  truth  and  purity  of  heart  were  de- 
noted. 

Paul  alludes  to  the  care  with  which  the  Hebrews 
cleansed  their  houses  from  leaven,  when  he  says, 
"  A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump ;"  that  is, 
if  there  were  but  a  small  portion  of  leaven  in  a  quan- 
tity of  bread  or  paste,  during  the  passover,  it  was 
thereby  rendered  unclean,  and  was  to  be  thrown 
away  and  burned.  Our  Saviour  (Matt.  xvi.  11.) 
warns  his  jlpostles  to  avoid  the  leaven  of  the  Phari- 
sees, Sadducees,  and  Herodians  ;  meaning  their  doc- 
trine. 

LEBANON,  see  Libanus. 

LEBAOTH,  a  town  in  Judah  and  Simeon,  (Josh. 
XV  32.)  called  Beth  Lebaoth,  in  Josh.  xix.  6. 

LEBB^US,  otherwise  Judas,  or  Thaddeus,  brother 
of  James  the  Less,  son  of  Mary,  sister  of  the  Vir- 
gin, and  of  Cleophas,  and  brother  of  Joseph.  He 
was  married  and  had  children.  Nicephorus  calls 
his  wife  Mary.  The  Muscovites  believe,  that  they 
received  the  faith  from  Inm.     See  Judas  IV. 

LEBONAH,  (Judg.  xxi.  19.)  a  place  which  Maun 
drell  takes  for  Chan-Leban,  four  leagues  from  Si- 
chem  southward,  and  two  from  Bethel. 

LEECH,  see  Horse-leach. 

LEEK,  a  pot-herb  generally  knowTi.  The  He- 
brews complained  in  the  wilderness,  that  manna 
grew  insipid  to  them;  they  longed  for  the  leeks  and 
onions  of  Egypt.  Hasselquist  says  the  karrai,  or 
leek,  is  surely  one  of  those  afler  which  the  Israel 
ites  repined  ;  for  it  has  been  cultivated  in  Egypt  from 
time  immemorial.  The  favorable  seasons  for  thie 
plant  are  winter  and  spring.  The  Egyptians  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  it. 

LEES,  /(Kces.      To   drink  up  the  cup  of  God's 
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*vrath,  "even  to  the  lees,"  is  to  drink  the  whole  cup 
to  the  bottom,  Ps.  Ixxv.  8  ;  Isa.  Vi.  17 ;  Ezek.  xxiii. 
34.  The  rabbins  say  that  Zedekiah,  the  last  king  of 
Judah,  drank  the  lees  of  all  the  foregoing  ages. 
'  The  lees  of  the  people,"  signifies  the  vilest  part  of 
them,  Isa.  xlix.  6,  7.  God  threatens  by  Zephaniaii, 
to  visit  those  who  are  settled  on  their  lees ;  i.  e.  hard- 
ened in  their  sins,  Zeph.  i.  12. 

LEGION.  The  Roman  legions  were  composed 
ch  of  ten  cohorts,  a  cohort  of  fifty  mani{)les,  and  a 
niple  of  fifteen  men;  consequently,  a  full  legion 
I  ontained  six  thousand  soldiers.  15ut  the  number 
''aried  at  different  times.  In  the  time  of  Polybius 
i,  was 4200.  (See  Adam's  Rom.  Antiq.  p.  3G7.)  Jesus 
«  ured  a  demoniac  who  called  himself "  legion,"  as 
I  *  possessed  by  a  legion  of  devils,  Mark  v.  9.  He 
I  Iso  said  to  Peter,  who  drew  his  sword  to  defend 
I  im  in  the  olive-garden :  "  Thinkcst  thou  that  I  can- 
iiot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  who  shaH  presently 
jive  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  ?"  Matt, 
icxvi.  53. 

LEGS  are  properly  those  limbs  of  an  animal,  by 
which  it  moves  from  place  to  place  •,  yet,  to  mani- 
fest tlie  divine  omnipotence,  and  that  God  is  not 
confined  to  one  mode  of  action,  many  creatures  have 
no  legs,  though  they  move,  (and  some  swiftly  too,)  as 
serpents,  worms,  snails,  &c.  and  various  kinds  of 
fishes,  which  pass  from  one  place  to  another,  not 
having  even  the  rudiments  of  legs.  Linnaeus  classes 
some  kinds  of  fishes  by  the  situation  of  their  fins, 
which  he  considers  as  answering  the  purposes  of 
legs,  or  feet,  to  land-animals.  But,  beside  being  the 
instruments  of  motion,  the  legs  of  the  human  frame 
are  the  supporters  of  the  body,  and  great  means  of 
strength  they  are,  when  m  health,  firm,  stable,  se- 
cure. As  such  Scripture  often  alludes  to  them,  Ps. 
cxivii.  10.  "Leg"  is  sometimes  used  modestly,  in 
the  same  manner  as  foot,  which  see. 

LEHABIM,  the  third  son  of  Mizraim,  Gen.  x.  13. 
Some  think  that  Lehabim  denotes  the  Libyans,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  people  in  Africa.  In  Nah.  iii. 
9,  and  Dan.  xi.  43,  we  find  mention  of  the  Lubim, 
which  the  Vulgate  and  LXX.  every  where  render 
Libyans;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  in  Nahum  and 
Daniel,  they  render  Nubians.  -,It  is  clear  that  this 
name  describes  colonies  of  Egyptians  j  whether  to 
the  west  or  south,  is  the  question.  (See  Ludim.)  It 
i  I  probable  that  we  should  restrain  our  researches 
t  fter  them  to  tlie  continent  of  Africa.  Certainly  we 
otiglit  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Lydians  of  Lesser 
Asia.  Tlie  Targum  of  Jerusalem  reads  Pentapoli- 
tanos,  which  was  a  region  in  the  country  of  Gy- 
rene, including  the  cities  of  Berenice,  Arsinoe,  Ptol- 
emais,  and  Cyrene ;  and  this  is  usually  considered 
as  a  very  probable  situation  for  the  Lehabim.  These 
and  the  Lubiiii  are  doubtless  the  same. 

LEH  I,  the  jaw-bone.  Samson,  having  vanquished 
the  Philistines  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  after 
the  conflict  threw  away  the  jaw  which  had  been  his 
weapon,  and  called  the  spot  where  it  fell,  "the 
place  of  the  lifting  up  of  the  jaw-bone — Ramath 
Liihi."  Becoming,  soon  af\er,  very  thirsty,  he  cried 
to  the  Lord,  and  said,  "  It  is  thou.  Lord,  who  hast 
given  this  great  deliverance  into  ihe  hand  of  thy  ser- 
vant: and  now  shall  I  die  for  thirst,  and  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  uncircumcised  ?"  Upon  which  God 
op('ned  one  of  the  large  teeth  in  lehif  the  jaw-bone, 
and  a  fountain  s])rung  out  of  it,  to  allay  Samson's 
thirst ;  and  the  place  retained  the  name  of  Lehi,  or 
'he  Jaw-bone,  Judg.  xv.  18.  To  explain  this,  Cal- 
tnet   remarks,  that   the    Hebrews  sometimes  called 


naked,  sharp,  and  steep  rooks,  teeth,  (1  Sam.xiv  -I,  5; 
Job  xxxix.  28.)  and  that  in  this  case  God  opeiied  a 
rock  called  Machtes,  or  the  Cheek-tooth,  whici»  wai 
at  the  place  where  Samson  obtained  his  victory,  and 
which,  for  this  reason,  he  called  Lehi,  the  Jaw-bone. 
This  fountain  issuing  out  of  a  rock  called  the  Cheek- 
tooth, at  a  place  named  Lehi,  or  the  Jaw-bone,  haa 
induced  some  to  believe  tha;  it  came  immediately 
out  of  a  tooth-hole  in  the  ass's  jaw-bone,  which 
would  be  a  suq}ri8ing  miracle  indeed.  But  as  Cal- 
met  explains  the  matter,  the  miracle  of  the  fountain 
issuing  out  of  the  rock  at  Samson's  prayer  is  ac- 
knowledged ;  and  wonders  are  not  to  be  multiplied 
without  necessity.  This  opinion  is  adopted  by  Jose- 
phus,  by  the  paraphrast  Jonathan,  and  by  niany 
commentators.  The  fountain  subsisted  long,  and 
still  subsists,  probably,  in  Palestine.  Glycas,  and 
the  martyr  Antoninus,  speak  of  it  as  in  the  suburbi 
of  Eleutheropolis. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  observed,  that  perhaps  this  foun- 
tain gushed  out  at  the  very  point  in  the  rock  where 
the  jaw-bone  of  the  ass  struck  when  thrown  away 
by  Samson  ;  and  thus,  though  the  water  really  issued 
from  the  rock,  it  might  seem  to  issue  from  under  the 
jaw-bone.  He  queries,  in  fact,  whether  the  violence 
with  which  the  jaw-bone  was  thrown  away  by  Sam- 
son, did  not  make  a  breach,  or  open  a  crevice  in  the 
rock,  from  which  issued  water;  that  part  of  the  rock 
which  before  confined  it  being  broken  off.  If  this 
be  just,  we  see  tie  reason  of  the  name  of  the  foun- 
tain, with  the  veracity  of  the  remark,  "  it  exists  to 
this  day  ;"  which,  if  it  had  issued  merely  from  the 
alveole,  the  hole  of  a  tooth  in  the  jaw-bone  of  the  ass, 
is  not  within  the  compass  of  credibility ;  as  the 
jaw  itself  must  have  perished  in  a  few  years  at  fur- 
thest. 

LENTIL,  a  species  of  pulse  ;  or  a  kind  of  bean 
We  find  Esau  longing  for  a  mess  of  pottage  made  of 
lentiles,  (Gen.  xxv.  34.)  and  Augustin  says,  "  Lentiles 
are  used  as  food  in  Egypt,  for  this  plant  grows  abun- 
dantly in  that  country  ;  which  is  what  renders  the 
lentiles  of  Alexandria  so  valuable,  that  they  are 
brought  from  thence  to  us,  as  if  none  were  grown 
among  us."  In  Barbary,  Dr.  Sliaw  says,  that  "  len- 
tiles are  dressed  in  the  ssime  manner  as  beans,  dis- 
solving easily  into  a  mass,  and  making  a  pottage  of  a 
chocolate  color."  This  we  find  was  the  red  pottage 
which  Esau,  from  thence  called  Edom,  (anx,  red 
Gen.  xxxv.  30.)  exchanged  for  his  birthright. 

LEOPARD,  a  fierce  animal,  spotted  with  a  diver- 
sity of  colors  ;  it  has  small  white  eyes,  wide  jaws, 
sharp  teeth,  round  ears,  a  large  tail  ;  five  claws  on 
his  fore  feet,  four  on  those  behind.  It  is  said  to  be 
extremely  cruel  to  man.  Its  name,  leo-])ard,  implies 
that  it  has  something  of  the  lion  and  of  the  panther 
in  its  nature.  It  seems  from  Scripture,  that  the 
leopard  could  not  be  rare  in  Palestine.  Isaiah,  de- 
scribing the  happy  reign  of  the  Messiah,  says,  (chap, 
xi.  n.)  "  The  leo{)ard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  and 
the  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  fatling  together." 
Jeremiah  says,  (chap.  v.  6.)  that  the  leopard  lies  in 
ambuscade  near  the  cities  of  the  wicked  ;  that  all 
they  who  go  out  thence  shall  be  torn  in  pieces  by  it. 
And  Ilosea  ^chap.  xiii.  7.)  affirms  that  the  Lord  ill 
be  unto  them  as  a  lion,  and  as  a  leopard,  lurl  in 
the  way  of  the  Assyrians,  to  devour  those  who  |  ■  y. 
Jeremiah  speaks  of  the  leopard's  spots:  "Cui.  the 
^Ethiopian  change  his  color,  or  the  leo})ard  hia 
spots?"  S<*rii)ture  of\en  joins  the  leopard  with  the 
lion,  as  animals  of  equal  fierceness.  Habakkuk  saya, 
(i.  8.)  that  the  Chaldean  horses  ar«»  swifter  than  leop 
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ards.  The  spouse  in  the  Canticles  speaks  of  the 
mountains  ot  the  leopards,  (Cant.  iv.  8.)  that  is  to 
■fty,  of  mountains  such  as  Libanus,  Shenir,  and  lier- 
mon,  where  wild  beasts  dwelt.  Brocard  says,  that 
the  mountain  called  by  the  name  of  Leopards  is  two 
leagues  from  Tripoli  northwards,  antl  one  league 
from  Libanus  ;  but  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  Sol- 
omon in  the  Canticles  had  this  mountain  in  view. 

LEPER,  a  person  afflicted  with  the  leprosy.  The 
law  excluded  such  from  society  ;  banishing  them  into 
the  country,  and  to  places  uninhabited.  Lev.  xiii.  45, 
40.  This  law  was  observed  so  punctually,  that  even 
kings,  under  the  disease,  were  expelled  their  pal- 
aces, shut  out  of  society,  and  deprived  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  Uzziah,  or  Azariah,  king  of  Judali,  who 
was  afflicted  with  this  malady  for  attempting  to  offer 
incense  in  the  temple,  2  Kings  xv.  5 ;  2  Chroii.  xxvi. 
20.  When  a  leper  was  cured,  he  appeared  at  the 
city  gate,  and  the  priest  examined  whether  he  were 
truly  healed,  Lev.  xiv.  1,  &c.  After  this  he  went  to 
the  temple,  took  two  clean  birds,  made  a  wisp  with 
a  branch  of  cedar,  and  another  of  hyssop,  tied  to- 
gether with  a  scarlet  riband  made  of  wool ;  an 
earthen  vessel  was  then  filled  with  water,  and  one  of 
these  birds  was  fastened  alive  to  the  wisp  we  have 
mentioned.  The  leper  who  was  cured  killed  the 
other  bird,  and  let  the  blood  of  it  run  hito  the  vessel 
filled  with  water.  The  })riest  then  took  the  wisp 
with  the  live  bird,  dipped  both  into  the  water  tinged 
with  the  blood  of  one  of  the  birds,  and  sprinkled  the 
leper  with  it.  After  this  the  live  bird  was  set  at  lib- 
erty, and  the  person  healed,  and  purified  in  this 
manner,  was  again  admitted  to  the  society  of  the 
healthy,  and  to  the  use  of  sacred  things. 

Many  commentators  are  of  opinion,  that  Job's  dis- 
ease was  a  leprosy,  but  in  a  degree  of  malignity  which 
rendered  it  incurable,  and  produced  a  complication 
of  diseases. 

LEPROSY.  Moses  mentions  three  sorts  of  lep- 
rosies ;  in  (1.)  men  ;  (2.)  houses  ;  and  (3.)  clothes. 

1.  Leprosy  in  men.  This  disease  affects  the  skin, 
and  sometimes  increases  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  pro- 
duce scurf,  scabs,  and  violent  itchings,  and  to  corrupt 
the  whole  mass  of  blood.  At  other  times  it  is  only  a 
deformity.  The  Jews  regarded  the  leprosy  as  a  dis- 
ease sent  from  God,  and  Moses  prescribes  no  natural 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  it.  He  requires  only  that  the 
diseased  person  should  show  himself  to  the  priest, 
and  that  the  priest  should  judge  of  his  leprosy  ;  if  it 
appeared  to  be  a  real  leprosy,  capable  of  being  com- 
municated to  others,  he  separated  the  lejjer  from  the 
company  of  mankind.  He  appoints  certain  sacri- 
fices and  particular  ceremonies  already  mentioned 
for  the  purification  of  a  leper,  and  for  restoring  him 
to  society.  The  marks  which  Moses  gives  for  the 
better  distinguishing  a  leprosy,  are  signs  of  the  in- 
crease of  this  disease.  An  outward  swelling,  a  pim- 
ple, a  white  spot,  bright,  and  somewhat  reddish, 
created  just  suspicions  of  a  man's  being  attacked 
with  it.  When  a  bright  spot,  something  reddish  or 
whitish,  appeared,  and  the  hair  of  that  place  was  of 
a  pale  red,  and  the  place  itself  something  deeper  than 
the  rest  of  the  skin,  this  was  a  certain  mark  of  lep- 
rosy. Those  who  have  treated  of  this  disease,  have 
made  the  same  remarks,  but  have  distinguished  a  re- 
cent leprosy  from  one  already  formed  and  become 
inveterate.  A  recent  leprosy  may  be  healed,  but  an 
inveterate  one  is  incurable.  Travellers  who  have 
ieen  lepers  in  the  East,  say,  that  the  disease  attacks 
principally  the  feet.  Maundrell,  who  had  seen  le[)er9 
ID  Palestine,  says,  that  their  feet  are  swelled  like  those 


of  elephants,  or  hi-.ses'  feet  swelled  with  tne  farcy 
The  common  marks  by  which,  as  physicians  tell  ug, 
an  inveterate  leprosy  may  be  discerned,  are  these : 
The  voice  becomes  hoarse,  like  that  of  a  dog  which 
has  been  long  barking,  and  comes  through  the  nose 
rather  than  the  mouth  :  the  pulse  is  small  and  heavy, 
slow  and  disordered :  the  blood  abounds  with  white 
and  bright  corpuscles,  like  millet-seeds ;  is,  in  fact, 
all  a  scurfy  serum,  without  due  mixture  ;  so  that  salt 
put  into  it  does  not  melt,  and  is  so  dry,  that  vinegar 
mixed  with  it  bubbles  up ;  the  urine  is  undigested, 
settled,  ash-colored,  and  thick ;  the  sediment  like 
meal  mixed  with  bran  :  the  face  is  hke  a  coal  half 
extinguished,  shining,  unctuous,  bloated,  full  of  very 
hard  pimples,  witli  small  kernels  round  about  the 
bottom  of  them  :  the  eyes  are  red  and  inflamed,  and 
project  out  of  the  head,  but  cannot  be  moved  eithei 
to  the  right  or  left :  the  ears  are  swelled  and  red,  cor- 
roded with  ulcers  about  the  root  of  them,  and  encom- 
passed with  small  kernels :  the  nose  sinks,  because 
the  cartilage  rots  :  the  nostrils  are  oj)en,  and  the  pas- 
sages stopped  with  ulcers  at  the  bottom  :  the  tongue 
is  dry,  black,  swelled,  ulcerated,  shortened,  divided 
in  ridges,  and  beset  with  little  white  piniples;  the 
skin  of  it  is  uneven,  hard  and  insensible ;  even  if  a 
hole  be  made  in  it,  or  it  be  cut,  a  putrefied  sanies 
issues  from  it  instead  of  blood.  Lej)rosy  is  very 
easily  communicated  ;  and  hence  Moses  has  taken  so 
much  precaution  to  prevent  lepers  from  comirwnica- 
tion  with  persons  in  health.  His  care  extended  even 
to  dead  bodies  thus  infected,  which  he  directed 
should  not  be  buried  with  others. 

We  can  hardly  fail  of  observing  the  character,  and 
terror  in  consequence,  of  this  disease.  How  dreadful 
is  the  leprosy  in  Scripture !  how  justly  dreadful, 
when  so  fatal,  and  so  hopeless  of  cure  !  Mungo  Park 
states  that  the  negroes  are  subject  to  a  leprosy  of  the 
very  worst  kind ;  and  Mr.  Grey  Jackson,  in  his  "Ac- 
count of  Morocco,"  (p.  192.)  informs  us,  that  the  spe- 
cies of  leprosy  called  jedtlem,  is  very  prevalent  in 
Barbary.  "  At  Morocco  there  is  a  separate  quarter, 
outside  of  the  walls,  inliabited  by  lepers  only.  Those 
who  are  affected  with  it  are  obliged  to  wear  a  badge 
of  distinction  whenever  they  leave  their  habitations, 
so  that  a  straw  hat,  with  a  very  wide  brim,  tied  on 
in  a  particular  manner,  is  the  signal  for  persons  not 
to  a])proach  the  wearer.  Lepers  are  seen  in  many 
})arts  of  Barbary,  sitting  on  the  ground,  with  a 
wooden  bowl  before  them,  begging.  They  inter- 
marry with  each  other." 

[To  the  above  somewhat  meagre  account  of  this 
terrible  disease,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  subjoin 
the  accounts  given  us  by  some  other  writers.  The 
following  extract  from  Jahn's  Archaeology,  as  trans- 
lated by  professor  Uph.-un,  affords,  ])^rhaps,  sufficient- 
ly full  information  :  (see  p.  189,  seq.) 

"  The  leprosy  exhibits  itself  on  the  exterior  surface 
of  the  skin,  but  it  infects,  at  the  same  time,  the  mar- 
row and  the  bones ;  so  much  so  that  the  farthest 
joints  in  the  system  gradually  lose  their  powers,  and 
the  members  fall  together  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
give  the  body  a  mutilated  and  dreadful  appearance 
From  these  circumstances,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  disease  originates  and  spreads  its  ravages 
internally,  before  it  makes  its  appearance  on  the  ex- 
ternal parts  of  the  body.  Indeed,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  it  is  concealed  in  the  interna  parts  of 
the  system  a  number  ofyears^  for  instance,  in  infant! 
commonly  till  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and 
in  adults  as  many  as  three  or  four  years,  till  at  \aM 
it  gives  the  fearful  indications  on  the  skin^  of  havinf 
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Already  gained  a  well-rooted  and  permanent  exist- 
3nce. 

"Its  progress  subsequently  to  its  appearance  on  the 
external  surflice  of  the  body  is  far  from  being  rapid  ; 
in  a  number  of  years  it  arrives  at  its  middle,  and  in 
a  number  atler  to  its  final,  state.  A  person  who  is 
leprous  from  his  nativity  may  live  fifty  years  ;  one 
who  in  after  life  is  infected  with  it  may  live  twenty 
years,  but  they  will  be  such  years  of  dreadful  misery 
as  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  man  in  any  other  situation. 

"The  appearance  of  the  disease  externally,  is  not 
always  the  same.  The  spot  is  commonly  small,  re- 
seml)ling  in  its  appearance  the  small  red  spot  that 
would  be  th(;  consequence  of  a  puncture  from  a 
needle,  or  the  pustules  of  a  ringworiri.  The  spots 
for  the  most  part  make  their  apj)earance  very  sud- 
denly, especially  if  the  infected  person,  at  the  period 
wiien  the  disease  shows  itself  externally,  happens  to 
l)e  in  great  fear,  or  to  be  intoxicated  with  anger, 
Numb.  xii.  10  ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  19.  They  common- 
ly exhibit  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the 
face,  about  the  nose  and  eyes  ;  they  gradually  in- 
crease in  size  for  a  number  of  years,  till  tliey  become, 
as  resjjects  the  extent  of  surface  which  they  embrace 
on  the  skin,  as  large  as  a  pea  or  bean.  The  white 
sj)Ot  or  pustule,  morphea  alba,  and  also  the  dark 
spot,  MORPHEA  NIGRA,  are  indications  of  the  existence 
of  the  real  leprosy,  Lev.  xiii.  2,  39  ;  xiv.  56.  From 
tiiese  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  spot,  which, 
whatever  resemblance  there  may  be  in  form,  is  so 
diftereut  in  its  effects,  called  Bohak,  and  also  the 
harndess  sort  of  scab,  which  occurs  under  the  word 
rnoD:,  mispahath,  Lev.  xiii.  6 — 8,  29. 

"  Moses,  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  lays 
down  very  explicit  rules  for  the  purpose  of  distin- 
guishing between  those  spots  which  are  proofs  of 
the  actual  existence  of  the  leprosy,  and  those  spots 
which  are  harmless,  and  result  from  some  other 
cause.  Those  spots  which  are  the  genuine  effects 
and  marks  of  the  leprosy,  gradually  dilate  themselves, 
till  at  length  they  cover  the  whole  body.  Not  only 
the  skin  is  subject  to  a  total  destruction,  but  the  whole 
body  is  affected  in  every  part.  The  pain,  it  is  true, 
is  not  very  great,  but  there  is  a  great  debility  of  the 
system,  and  great  uneasiness  and  grief,  so  much  so, 
as  almost  to  drive  the  victim  of  the  disease  to  self- 
destruction,  Job  vii.  15. 

"  There  are  four  kinds  of  the  real  leprosy.  The 
first  kind  is  of  so  virulent  and  powerful  a  nature,  that 
it  separates  the  joints  and  limbs,  and  mutilates  the 
body  in  the  most  awful  manner.  The  second  is  the 
white  leprosy.  The  tliird  is  the  hlack  leprosy^  or  Psora^ 
Deut.  xxviii.  27,  35  ;  Lev.  xxi.  20—22.  The  fourth 
description  of  leprosy  is  the  alopecia^  or  red  leprosy. 

"The  person  who  is  infected  with  the  leprosy, 
however  long  the  disease  may  be  in  passing  through 
its  several  stages,  is  at  last  taken  away  suddenly,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  unexpectedly.  But  the  evils  which 
fall  upon  the  living  leper,  are  not  terminated  by  the 
event  of  his  death.  The  disease  is,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, hereditary,  and  is  transmitted  down  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation :  to  this  fact  there  seems  to  be 
an  allusion  in  Exod.  xx.  4 — 6 ;  iii.  7 ;  Deut.  v.  9 ;  xxiv. 
8,  9.  If  any  one  should  undertake  to  say,  that  in  the 
fourth  generation  it  is  not  the  real  leprosy,  still  it  will 
not  be  denied,  there  is  something,  which  bears  no 
little  resemblance  to  it,  in  the  shape  of  defective 
teeth,  of  fetid  breath,  and  a  diseased  hue.  Leprous 
persons,  notwithstanding  the  deformities  and  mutila- 
tion of  their  bodies,  give  no  special  evidence  of  a 
liberation  from  the  strength  of  the  sensual  passions, 


and  cannot  be  influenced  to  abstain  from  the  procre- 
ation of  children,  when  at  the  same  time  they  clearly 
foresee  the  misery  of  which  their  offspring  will  be 
the  inheritors.  The  disease  of  leprosy  is  communi- 
cated not  only  by  transmission  from  the  parents  to 
the  children,  and  not  only  by  sexual  cohabitation, 
but  also  by  much  intercourse  with  the  leprous  person 
in  any  way  whatever.  Whence  Moses  acted  the 
part  of  a  wise  legislator  in  making  those  laws,  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  concerning  the  inspection  and 
separation  of  leprous  persons.  The  object  of  these 
laws  will  appear  peculiarly  worthy,  when  it  was  con- 
sidered, that  they  were  designed,  not  wantonly  to  fix 
the  charge  of  being  a  leper  upon  an  inn-  -^ent  person, 
and  thus  to  impose  upon  him  those  restraints  and 
inconveniences  which  the  truth  of  such  a  charge 
naturally  implies ;  but  to  ascertain  in  the  fairest  and 
most  satisfactory  manner,  and  to  separate  those,  and 
those  only,  who  were  truly  and  really  leprous.  As 
this  was  the  prominent  object  of  his  laws,  that  have 
come  down  to  us  on  this  subject,  viz.  to  secure  a  fair 
and  impartial  decision  on  a  question  of  this  kind,  he 
has  not  mentioned  those  signs  of  leprosy  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  doubt,  but  those  only  which  might  be 
the  subject  of  contention  ;  and  left  it  to  the  priests, 
who  also  fulfilled  the  ofiSce  of  physicians,  to  distin- 
guish between  the  really  leprous,  and  those  who  had 
only  the  appearance  of  being  such.  In  the  opinion 
of  Hensler,  (Geschichte  der  abendlandischen  Aussat- 
zes,  p.  273,)  Moses,  in  the  laws  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  discovers  a  great  knowledge  of  the  disease. 
Every  species  of  leprosy  is  not  equally  malignant ; 
the  most  virulent  species  defies  the  skill  and  power 
of  physicians.  That  which  is  less  so,  if  taken  at  its 
commencement,  can  be  healed.  But  in  the  latter 
case  also,  if  the  disease  has  been  of  long  continuance, 
there  is  no  remedy. 

''Bohak. — We  find  mention,  in  the  rules  laid  down 
by  Moses  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true 
tokens  of  leprosy,  of  a  cutaneous  disorder,  which  is 
denominated  by  him  Bohak,  and  of  which  there  is  a 
slight  mention  above.  It  was  thought  by  the  trans- 
lator, that  it  might  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  have 
some  further  account  of  this  disorder,  and  he  has  ac- 
cordingly introduced  here  the  answer  of  Niebuhr, 
found  at  page  135  of  his  Description  of  Arabia,  to  the 
inquiry  of  Michaelis  on  this  sid)ject.  The  words  of 
Moses,  which  may  be  found  in  Leviticus  xiii.  38,  39, 
are  as  follows  :  ^  If  a  man  or  ivoman  have  white  spots 
on  the  skin,  and  the  priest  see  that  the  color  of  these 
spots  is  faint  and  pale,  it  is,  in  this  case,  the  Bohak, 
that  has  broken  out  on  the  skin,  and  they  are  clean.'' 
A  person,  accordingly,  who  was  attacked  with  this 
disease,  the  Bohak,  was  not  declared  unclean,  and 
the  reason  of  it  was,  that  it  is  not  only  harndess  in 
itself,  but  is  free  from  that  infectious  and  hereditai-y 
character,  which  belongs  to  the  true  leprosy. 

"  Niebuhr  says,  '  The  Bohak  is  neither  infectious 
nor  dangerous.  A  black  boy  at  Mocha,  who  was  at- 
tacked with  this  sort  of  leprosy,  had  white  spots  here 
and  there  on  his  body.  It  was  said,  that  the  use  of 
sulphur  had  been  for  some  time  of  service  to  this 
boy,  but  had  not  altogether  removed  the  disease.* 
He  then  adds  the  following  extract  from  the  papers 
of  Dr.  Forskal.  *  May  15th,  1763,  I  myself  saw  a 
case  of  the  Bohak  in  a  Jew  at  Mocha.  The  spots  in 
this  disease  are  of  unequal  size.  They  have  no  shin- 
ing appearance,  nor  are  they  perceptibly  elevated 
above  the  skin  ;  and  they  do  not  change  the  color  of 
the  hair.  Their  color  is  an  obscure  white  or  some- 
uhat  reddish.     The  rest  of  the  skin  of  this  patient 
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wnB  blacker  than  that  of  the  people  of  the  country  in 
general,  but  the  spots  were  not  bo  white  as  the  skin 
of  a  European  when  not  sunburnt.  The  spots  in 
this  species  of  leprosy,  do  not  appear  on  the  hands, 
nor  about  the  navel,  but  on  the  neck  and  face  ;  not, 
however,  on  that  part  of  the  head  where  the  hair 
grows  y-'vy  thick.  They  gradually  spread,  and  con- 
tinue iietimes  only  about  two  months  ;  but  in  some 
cases,  indeed,  as  long  as  two  years,  and  then  disap- 
pear, by  degrees,  of  themselves.  This  disorder  is 
neither  infectious  nor  hereditary,  nor  does  it  occasion 
any  inconvenience.'  '  That  all  this,'  remarks  Mi- 
chaelis,  *  should  still  be  found  exactly  to  hold  at  the 
distance  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  years  from 
the  time  of  Moses,  ought  certainly  to  gain  some  credit 
to  his  laws,  even  with  those  who  will  not  allow  them 
to  be  of  divine  authority.'  (Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  Moses,  Smith's  translation,  vol.  iii.  p.  283, 
art.  210.) 

"  Michaelis,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  leprosies, 
ex})resses  his  gratitude  to  God,  that  the  LepraArahum^ 
as  it  is  termed  by  the  learned,  is  known  to  the  phy- 
sicians of  Germany  only  from  books  and  by  name. 
But  this  disease,  although  it  is  very  unfrequent  in 
Europe,  indeed  almost  extinct,  made  its  appearance 
about  the  year  1730,  on  the  western  continent,  and 
spread  its  ravages  among  the  sugar  islands  of  the 
West  Indies,  particularly  Guadaloupe.  Tlie  inhab- 
itants of  tliis  island,  alarmed  and  terrified  at  the  in- 
troduction of  so  pernicious  a  disorder  among  them, 
petitioned  the  court  of  France  to  send  to  the  island 
persons  qualified  to  institute  an  inspection  of  those 
wlio  labored  under  suspicion  of  being  infected,  in 
order  that  those  who  were  in  fact  lepers,  might  be 
removed  into  lazarettos. 

"M.  Peyssonel,  who  was  sent  to  Guadaloupe  on  this 
business,  writes  as  follows  on  the  third  of  February, 
1757  :  '  It  is  now  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
since  a  singular  disease  appeared  on  many  of  the  in- 
aabitants  of  this  island.  Its  commencement  is  im- 
perceptible. There  appear  only  some  few  white 
spots  on  the  skin,  which,  in  the  whites,  are  of  a  black- 
ish red  color,  and  in  the  blacks,  of  a  copper  red.  At 
first,  they  are  attended  neither  with  pain,  nor  any  sort 
of  inconvenience ;  but  no  means  whatever  will  remove 
them.  The  disease  imperceptibly  increases,  and  con- 
tinues for  many  years  to  manifest  itself  more  and  more. 
The  spots  become  larger,  and  spread  over  the  skin 
of  the  whole  body  indiscriminately  ;  sometimes  a 
little  elevated,  though  flat.  When  the  disease  ad- 
vances, the  upper  part  of  the  nose  swells,  the  nostrils 
become  enlarged,  and  the  nose  itself  soft.  Tumors 
appear  on  the  jaws  ;  the  eye-brows  swell ;  the  ears 
become  thick ;  the  points  of  the  fingers,  as  also  the 
feet  and  toes,  swell ;  the  nails  become  scaly  ;  the 
joints  of  the  hands  and  feet  separate,  and  drop  oflT. 
On  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  on  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  appear  deep,  dry  ulcers,  which  increase  ra})i(lly, 
and  then  disappear  again.  In  short,  in  the  last  stage 
of  the  disease,  the  patient  becomes  a  hideous  specta- 
cle, and  falls  in  pieces.  These  symptoms  supervene 
by  very  slow  and  successive  steps,  requiring  often 
many  years  before  they  all  occur.  The  patient  suf- 
fers no  violent  pain,  but  feels  a  sort  of  numbness  in 
his  hands  and  feet.  During  the  whole  period  of  the 
disorder,  those  afflicted  with  it  experience  no  ob- 
itructions  in  what  are  called  the  naturalia.  They 
eat  and  drink  as  usual ;  and  even  when  their  fingers 
and  toes  mortify,  the  loss  of  the  mortified  part  is  the 
only  consequence  that  ensues ;  for  the  wound  heals 
of  itself  without  any  medical  treatment  or  application. 


When,  however,  the  unfortunate  wretches  come  to 
the  last  period  of  the  disease,  they  are  hideously  dis- 
figured, and  objects  of  the  greatest  compassion. 

"  '  It  has  been  remarked,  that  this  horrible  disorder 
has,  besides,  some  very  lamentable  properties  ;  as,  in 
the  Jirst  place,  that  it  is  hereditary ;  and  hence  some 
families  are  more  affected  with  it  than  others :  stc- 
ondly,  that  it  is  infectious,  being  propagated  by  co- 
ition, and  even  by  long-continued  intercourse :  third- 
ly, that  it  is  incurable,  or  at  least  no  means  of  cure 
have  hitherto  been  discovered.  Mercurial  medicines, 
and  diaphoretics,  and  all  the  usual  prescriptions  and 
plans  of  regimen  for  venereal  complaints,  have  been 
tried,  from  an  idea  that  the  infection  might  bp  vene- 
real, but  in  vain  :  for  instead  of  relieving,  th^y  only 
hastened  the  destruction  of  the  patients.  The  med- 
icines serviceable  in  lues  venerea,  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  bring  the  disease  to  its  acm^  ;  inducing  all  its 
most  formidable  symptoms,  and  making  those  thus 
treated  die  some  years  sooner  than  other  victims 
to  it.' "     *R. 

2.  TVie  leprosy  of  houses,  mentioned  in  Lev.  xiv. 
34,  &c.  must  have  been  known  to  the  Israelites,  who 
had  lived  in  Egypt,  and  must  have  been  common  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  they  were  going,  since 
Moses  says  to  them  :  "When  ye  come  into  the  land 
of  Canaan,  which  I  give  you  for  a  possession,  if  there 
be  a  house  infected  with  a  leprosy,  he  to  whom  the 
house  belongs  shall  give  notice  of  it  to  the  priest,  who 
shall  go  thither.  If  he  sees  as  it  were  little  holes  in 
the  wall,  and  places  disfigured  with  pale  or  reddish 
spots,  which  in  sight  are  lower  than  the  wall,  he  shall 
go  out  of  the  house,  and  direct  it  to  be  shut  up  for 
seven  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  if  he  find  that 
the  lej)rosy  is  increased,  he  shall  connnand  the  stones 
infected  with  the  leprosy  to  be  taken  away,  and 
thrown  without  the  city  into  some  unclean  place. 
New  stones  shall  be  put  in  the  room  of  those  which 
were  plucked  out,  and  the  wall  shall  be  again  rough- 
cast. If  the  leprosy  do  not  retiu'n,  the  house  shall 
be  thought  clean  ;  but  if  it  return,  it  is  then  an  invet- 
erate le{)rosy  ;  the  house  shall  be  declared  unclean, 
and  innnediately  he  demolished  :  all  the  wood,  stone, 
mortar  and  dust  shall  be  cast  out  of  the  city  into  an 
unclean  place." 

The  ral)bins  and  others  conclude,  that  this  leprosy 
of  houses  was  not  natural,  but  was  a  punishment  in- 
flicted by  God  on  wicked  Israelites ;  but  Calmet  ia 
of  opinion  that  it  was  caused  by  animalculrt,  which 
erode  the  stones  like  mites  in  a  cheese.  Might  it  be 
similar  to  the  dry-rot  in  timber?  Or,  rather,  it  arose 
more  probably  from  the  effects  of  saltpetre,  which 
shows  itself  in  greenish  or  reddish  spots  on  the  walls 
of  stone  houses,  and  spreads  wider  and  wider.  In 
the  long  run  it  injures  the  walls  ;  and  at  all  times  cor- 
rupts the  air  and  is  injurious  to  the  health.  Hence 
the  propriety  of  the  strict  regulations  of  Moses.  (See 
Micliaelis's  Mos.  Recht,  or  Commentary  on  the  Laws 
of  Moses.) 

3.  The  leprosy  in  clothes  is  also  noticed  by  Moses, 
as  common  in  his  time.  He  says,  if  any  greenish  or 
red  spots  be  observed  on  any  woollen  or  linen  stuffs, 
or  on  any  thing  made  of  skin,  they  shall  be  carried  to 
the  priest,  who  shall  shut  them  up  for  seven  days ; 
and  if  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  spots  increase,  and 
spread,  he  shall  burn  them,  as*  infected  with  a  real 
leprosy.  If  these  spots  are  not  increased,  the  priest 
shall  command  the  clothes  to  be  washed,  and  if  he 
afterwards  observe  nothing  extraordinary  in  them, 
he  shall  declare  them  to  be  clean.  If  the  gi-eenish  or 
red  spots  remain,  he  snail    order   the   garments  s" 
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spotted  to  be  burnt,  as  unclean  ,  or  if  they  spread 
nu(\  increase,  he  shall  order  the  garment  to  be  burnt ; 
or  if  the  'place  suspected  of  a  leprosy  be  in  color  like 
a  singed  garment,  and  deeper  than  the  rest,  this  part 
of  the  garment  shall  be  taken  away,  and  the  rest  pre- 
served. Calmet  thinks  it  very  credible,  that  the  lep- 
rosy in  clothes  and  skins  was  caused  by  vermin. 
More  probably  it  was  a  mould  or  mildew  arising 
from  dampness. 

LESHEM,  probably  Laish,  or  Dan. 

LETECH,  a  Hebrew  measure,  half  an  omer ;  con- 
taining sixteen  pecks,  or  four  bushels,  Hos.  iii.  2. 

LETTER,  THE.  Paul  places  the  letter  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  spirit;  a  way  of  speaking  very  common 
in  the  ecclesiastical  style,  Rom.  ii.  27,  29  ;  vii.  G  ; 
2  Cor.  iii.  6,  7.  "  God  hath  made  us  ministers  of  the 
New  Testament,  not  by  the  letter,  but  by  the  spirit ; 
for  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  quickeneth  ;"  that 
is,  the  law  of  Moses  is  incapable  of  giving  life  to  the 
soul,  and  justifying  before  God  those  who  are  most 
servilely  addicted  to  the  literal  observance  of  it.  To 
obtain  holiness,  we  must  join  with  it  the  spirit  of  faith, 
hope  and  charity  }  must  supply  what  is  deficient  in 
literal  observances,  by  spiritual  actions  of  a  more 
sublime,  perfect  and  excellent  nature  ;  for  example, 
instead  of  bloody  sacrifices,  the  sacrifice  of  an  humble 
and  contrite  heart;  the  mortification  of  the  passions  ; 
death  unto  sin,  &c. 

L  LETTERS.  We  know  not  who  was  the  in- 
ventor of  letters  and  writing.  All  agree  that  it  is  an 
admirable  and  divine  art,  to  paint  speech,  and  speak 
to  the  eyes,  and,  by  tracing  out  characters  in  different 
forms,  to  give  color  and  body  to  thought.  Some 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  God,  when  he  inspired 
man  with  reason  and  speech,  communicated  to  him 
also  a  knowledge  of  writing.  Josephus  speaks  of 
certain  columns,  erected  before  the  deluge,  by  the 
•ons  of  Seth,  upon  which  they  had  written  astro- 
nomical observations  and  inventions.  Adam  and 
Enoch  have  been  reputed  authors  of  certain  books, 
by  some,  who  consequently  supposed  that  they  had 
the  use  of  writing.  Others  maintain,  that  the  use  of 
letters  is  much  later  :  some  give  the  honor  of  them  to 
Abraham ;  others,  to  Moses ;  others,  to  the  Phoenicians ; 
others,  to  Saturn  ;  others,  to  the  Egyptians.  Others, 
more  rationally,  divide  the  honor  of  the  invention 
among  several,  and  acknowledge  that  it  began 
among  the  eastern  people,  and  was  much  later 
among  those  in  the  west ;  that  some  invented,  and 
others  perfected  the  invention  ;  that  letters  at  first 
were  uncommon  in  their  use,  and  imperfect  in  their 
forms ;  and  that  aflervrards  they  were  perfected,  and 
their  use  rendered  more  familiar. 

The  Egyptian  writing  was  originally  hieroglyphics, 
or  figures  of  animals,  and  other  things,  engraven  on 
■tone,  or  painted  on  wood.  This  way  of  writing  is, 
porhaps,  the  most  ancient ;  and  we  still  see  many  in- 
stances of  it  on  Egyptian  obelisks  and  marl)les. 
Marsham  is  of  opinion,  that  this  way  of  writing  was 
invented  by  the  second  king  of  Memphis,  Thauth, 
whom  the  Greeks  call  the  first  Mercury  ;  and  that 
another  Thauth,  or  the  second  Mercury,  put  into 
common  characters  what  the  first  had  written  in 
hieroglyphics.  All  this  was  in  times  of  the  most  re- 
mote antiquity,  if  Menes,  the  first  king  of  Memphis, 
were  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah. 

Lucan  affirms,  that  the  Phoenicians  invented  the 
common  letters  before  the  Egyptians  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  use  of  ])aper,  or  with  the  art  of  writing 
in  hieroglyphical  characters  ;  (lib.  iii.)  it  was  probably 
in  imitation  of  the  Phcsnicians,  therefore,  that  the 
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Egyptians  used  letters  in  their  writing.  Of  this  we 
cannot  be  certain,  but  two  things  we  know  ;  first, 
that  there  were  great  resemblances  in  the  ancient 
characters  of  the  two  people  ;  and  secondly,  that 
Moses,  who  was  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of 
Egypt,  wrote  in  Phoenician  characters.  The  old 
Egyptian  letters  are  at  present  unknown,  though 
many  of  them  remain.  This  people  lost  the  use  of 
their  writing  when  under  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Coptic,  or  modern  Egyptian  character,  is 
formed  from  the  Greek. 

The  Phoenicians  spread  the  use  of  their  letters 
throughcKit  all  their  colonies.  Cadmus  carried  them 
into  Greece  ;  the  Greeks  perfected  them,  and  added 
others.  They  communicated  them  to  the  Latins,  and 
afler  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  extended  them  over 
Egypt  and  Syria.  So  that  the  Phoenician  writing, 
which  is  so  ancient,  and  the  parent  of  so  many  others, 
would  at  this  day  have  been  entirely  forgotten,  had 
not  the  Samaritans  preserved  the  Pentateuch  of 
Moses,  written  in  the  old  Canaanite,  or  Hebrew,  char- 
acter ;  by  the  help  of  which,  medals,  and  the  smaU 
remains  of  Phoenician  monuments,  have  been  deci- 
phered. 

Some  learned  men,  however,  maintain  that  the 
square  Hebrew  character  still  in  use,  is  the  same  as 
was  used  by  Moses ;  but  the  greater  number  suppose 
that  the  Jews  gradually  abandoned  the  original 
character  while  in  captivity  at  Babylon,  and  that 
ultimately  Ezra  substituted  the  Chaldee,  which  is 
now  used ;  while  the  Samaritans  preserved  their 
Pentateuch,  written  in  old  Hebrew  and  Phoenician 
characters. 

It  is  generally  said  that  the  Hebrews  have  no  vow- 
els, and  that  to  supply  the  want  of  them,  they  in- 
vented the  vowel-points,  sometimes  used  by  them  in 
their  books.  The  vowel-points  are  modern,  and  the 
invention  of  the  Massorets,  probably  from  the  sixth 
to  the  eighth  century.  They  are  ten  in  number,  and 
express  the  five  vowels  according  to  their  different 
changes  and  pronunciations.  The  inquisitive  reader 
may  find  the  substance  of  the  dis])ute  for  and  against 
the  antiquity  of  the  vowel-points  clearly  and  con- 
cisely represented  by  Prideaux,  in  the  first  part  of 
his  Connection,  book  v.  and  from  thence  may  have 
a  distinct  view  of  the  chief  arguments  produced  pro 
and  con  in  this  controversy,  by  those  eminent  an- 
tagonists, Capellus,  the  two  Buxtorfs,  &:c. 

[The  subject  of  the  Hebrew  letters  and  vowel 
points  is  too  important  to  the  biblical  student,  to  be 
passed  over  thus  slightly.  The  best  source  of  in- 
formation oa  these  toj)ics  is  the  work  of  Gesenius, 
Geschichte  dtr  Heb.  Sprache  u.  Schrifl,  the  results  of 
which  are  also  given  by  professor  Stuart  in  the  In- 
troduction to  his  Hebrew  Grammar,  first  and  second 
editions.  From  this  the  following  statements  have 
been  condensed.     See  also  LaiNguage. 

The  origin  of  letters  is  lost  in  remote  antiquity. 
But  in  tracing  the  history  of  them,  we  arrive  at  a 
very  satisfactory  degree  of  evidence,  that  in  hither 
Asia  they  originated  among  those  who  spoke  the 
Hebrew  language  ;  that  they  passed  from  them  to  the 
Greeks ;  and  through  these  to  the  European  nations 
in  general.  The  ancient  Shemitish  alphabets  may 
be  divided  into  two  kinds : 

I.  T^he  Phoenician  character.  To  this  belong:  [a] 
Inscriptions  discovered  at  Malta,  Cyprus,  &lq,.  ana 
upon  Phoenician  coins.  (6)  Inscrii)tions  upon  Hebrew 
coins,  (c)  Phoenico- Egyptian  inscriptions  on  tlie  ban> 
dages  of  nmmmies.  [d.\  The  Samaritan  letters,  (ej 
The  most  ancient  Greek  alphabet. 
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II.  T^e  HebrfKo-Chaldaic  character.  To  this  be- 
long :  (a)  The  square  character  of  our  present  He- 
brew Bibles.  (6)  The  Pulmyrene  inscriptions,  (c) 
The  old  Syriac,  or  Estrangelo.  {d)  The  old  Arabic 
or  Kufish  character,  which  preceded  the  Nishi  or 
common  character  of  Arabia  at  the  present  time. 

To  all  these  characters  it  is  common,  that  they  are 
read  from  the  right  to  the  left  ;  and  that  the  vowels 
constitute  no  part  of  the  alphabet,  but  are  written 
above,  in,  or  below  the  line.  The  old  Greek  char- 
acter is,  in  part,  an  exception  to  this  remark. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  characters,  in  which  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  are  presented  to  us, 
viz.  (1.)  The  square  character  in  common  use.  This  is 
sometimes  called  the  Chaldee,  or  Assyrian,  character, 
because  (as  the  Talmud  avers.  Gem.  Sanh.  fol.  21.  c. 
2.)  the  Jews  brought  it  from  Assyria,  or  Babylon,  on 
their  return  from  the  captivity.— -(2.)  JVie  inscription 
character.  This  is  found  on  ancient  Hebrew  coins, 
stamped  under  the  Maccabees. — (3.)  T^c  Samaritan 
character.  This  is  only  a  variety,  or  degenerate  kind, 
of  the  inscription  character. 

Although  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  present 
square  character  was  introduced  among  the  Jews  by 
means  of  the  exile,  yet  it  is  not  likely,  that  it  usurped 
the  place  of  the  more  ancient  character  at  once,  but 
came  into  gradual  use,  on  account  of  its  superior 
beauty,  and  the  tendency  of  the  language  towards 
what  was  Aramaean.  It  is  most  probable,  that  the 
inscription-character  approximates  the  nearest  of  all 
the  alphabets  now  known,  to  the  ancient  Hebrew,  or 
Phcenician.  The  square  character  gradually  ex- 
pelled this  from  use  among  the  Hebrews  ;  as  the 
Nishi  did  the  Kufish  among  the  Arabians ;  the  pres- 
ent Syriac,  the  old  Estrangelo  among  the  Syrians  ; 
or  the  Roman  type,  the  old  black  letter  among  the 
English.  The  Palmyrene  inscriptions  seem  to  mark 
the  character  in  transitu  ;  about  one  half  of  them 
resembling  the  square  character,  and  the  other  half 
the  inscription-letters.  It  was  very  natural  for  the 
Maccabees,  when  they  stamped  coins  as  an  inde- 
pendent government,  to  use  the  old  characters  which 
the  nation  had  used  when  it  was  free  and  inde- 
pendent. 

The  square  character  was  the  common  one  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour;  as  in  Matt.  v.  8,  Yodh  is  evi- 
dently referred  to,  as  being  the  least  letter  of  the 
alphabet.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  it  was  the 
common  character  in  Hebrew  MSS.  when  the  Sept. 
version  was  made ;  because  the  departures  from  the 
Hebrew  text  in  that  version,  so  far  as  they  have  re- 
spect to  the  letters,  can  mostly  be  accounted  for,  on 
the  ground  that  the  square  character  was  then  used, 
and  that  the  Jinal  letters,  which  vary  from  the  medial 
or  initial  form,  were  then  wanting.  (Ges.  Gesch.  § 
40—43.) 

Manner  of  writing. — It  has  commonly  been  ad- 
vanced as  an  established  position,  that  all  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Hebrew  MSS.  are  without  any  division 
of  words,  i.  e.  are  written  continua  serie.  But  the 
Eugubine  tables,  and  the  Sigean  inscriptions,  have 
one  or  two  points  to  divide  words  ;  others,  still  more  : 
which,  however,  are  not  used  at  the  end  of  lines, 
nor  when  the  words  are  very  closely  connected  in 
■ense,  as  a  preposition  with  its  noun.  Most  of  the 
old  Greek  is  written  without  any  division  of  words. 
Most  of  the  Phoenician  inscriptions  are  written  in  a 
■imilar  way,  but  not  all.  Some  have  the  words  sep- 
arated by  a  point  In  this  manner,  the  Samaritan, 
tnd  the  wedge-character  among  the  Persians,  are  sep- 
arated.    The  Kufish.  or  old  Arabic    had  spaces  be- 


tween words.  So  have  all  known  Hebrew  MSS 
now  extant.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  scrip- 
tio  continua,  i.  e.  writing  without  any  division  of 
words,  was  found  in  the  MSS.  used  by  the  LXX, 
because  many  errors,  which  they  have  committed, 
arise  from  an  incorrect  division  of  words.  The 
synagogue-rolls  of  the  Jews,  written  in  imitation  of 
the  ancient  Hebrew  manuscripts,  have  no  vowel 
points,  but  exhibit  a  small  space  between  the  words 
The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  also  destitute  of  vow 
els,  but  divides  the  words. 

The  final  letters  with   a  distinctive  form  are  noli 
coeval  with  the  alphabet.  The  LXX  manifestly  were  * 
unacquainted  with  them  ;  as  they  often  divide  worde  \ 
in  a  manner  different  from  that  which  would  accord 
with  these  final  letters.     But  the  Talmud,  Jerome, 
and  Epiphanius  acknowledge  them. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  square  charac- 
ter now  in  use,  and  which  has  become  uniform  in 
consequence  of  ap])earing  only  in  printed  books, 
was  altogether  immutable  while  it  was  transmitted 
only  by  MSS.  Jerome  complains  of  the  smallneaa 
of  the  Hebrew  characters  ;  but  whether  this  wa« 
owing  to  the  scribe  who  wrote  his  manuscript,  or  tc 
the  form  of  writing  then  generally  used,  cannot  be 
determined.  From  what  Origen  and  Jerome  both 
say  of  the  similarity  and  relation  of  Hebrew  letters 
to  each  other,  it  appears  that  the  characters  wer 
then  essentially  the  same  as  they  now  are.  (Ges, 
Gesch.  §  46.  1.) 

Hebrew  MSS.  exhibit  two  kinds  of  writing  : 

(1.)  The  Tarn  letter,  probably  so  named  from  Tam, 
a  grandson  of  Jarchi,  about  A.  D.  1200,  with  sharp 
corners  and  perpendicular  coronulae,  used  particu- 
larly in  the  synagogue-rolls  of  the  German  and  Po- 
lish Jews. — (2.)  The  Velshe  letter  ;  such  as  we  see  in 
the  Hebrew  Bibles  of  Simonis  and  Van  der  Hooght 
In  MSS.  however,  this  species  of  character  has  co- 
ronulae upon  some  of  the  letters.  The  Spanish 
printed  Hebrew  character  resembles  the  Velshe  ;  the 
German  resembles  the  Tarn  letter.  The  coronul 
in  both  are  omitted.  The  Spanish  letters  are  square 
and  upright ;  the  German,  sharp-cornered  and  leaii 
ing.  The  Italian  and  French  Hebrew  character  isi 
medium  between  both. 

Hebrew  vowels. — It  has  been  mentioned  that  th< 
Shemitish  languages  exhibit  alphabets  destitute  of 
vowels  ;  and  that  these,  when  added  to  the  text  of 
any  book,  are  placed  above,  in,  or  below  the  line  of 
the  consonants.  The  question  whether  the  written 
vowels  of  the  Hebrew  language  were  coeval  with 
the  consonants,  or  at  least  very  ancient,  has  been 
agitated  by  many  critics,  for  three  centuries  past^ 
with  great  interest  and  much  learning.  On  the  one 
side  it  has  been  maintained,  that  the  vowel-points  are 
coeval  with  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  aJ 
least  with  the  time  of  Ezra ;  on  the  other,  that  thej 
are  an  invention  of  the  Masorites,  at  some  period  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  tenth  centuries.  A  few,  however 
have  taken  a  middle  path,  and  maintained  that  some 
of  the  vowel-points  (probably  three)are  very  ancient 
and  that  in  the  oldest  MSS.  they  were  appended  t« 
doubtful  words. 

The  position  that  the  written  vowel  signs  are  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  is  now  considered,  by  all 
critics  of  any  note,  as  settled.  The  principal  reason! 
for  this  opinion  may  be  summarily  stated,  in  a  shoU 
compass. 

(1.)  The  kindred  Shemitish  languages  ancicn%  hai! 
no  written  vowels.  The  most  ancient  Estrangelo  an^ 
Kufish  characters,  i.  e.  the  ancient  characters  of  tht 
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Syrians  and  Arabians,  it  is  generally  agreed,  were 
deetitnte  of  vowels.  The  Puiniyrene,  and  nearly  all 
the  PhcBnician  inscriptions,  .ire  destitute  of  them. 
Some  of  the  Maltese  inscriptions,  however,  and  a 
few  of  the  Phreniciaji,  have  marks  which  probably 
were  intended  as  vowels.  The  Koran  was,  at  first, 
confessedly  destitute  of  them.  The  punctuation  of  it 
occasioned  great  dispute  among  Mohammedans. 
In  some  of  the  older  Syriac  >vritings  is  found  a  sin- 
gle point,  which,  by  being  placed  in  different  posi- 
tions with  regard  to  words,  served  as  a  diacritical 
sign.  The  present  vowel  system  of  the  Syrians  was 
introduced  so  late  as  the  time  of  Theophilus  and 
Jacob  of  Edessa,  about  A.  D.  800.  The  Arabic 
vowels  were  adopted  soon  after  the  Koran  was 
written  ;  but  tiieir  other  diacritical  marks  did  not 
come  into  use,  until  they  were  introduced  by  Ibn 
Mokla  about  A.  D.  900,  together  with  the  Nishi  char- 
acter now  in  conunon  use.  It  should  be  added  here, 
that  the  inscriptions  on  the  Hebrew  coins  have  no  vow- 
el-points.— (2.). Jewish  tradition  generally  admits,  that 
the  vowels  were  not  written  until  the  time  of  Ezra. 
— (3.)  The  synagogue-rolls  of  the  Pentateuch,  writ- 
ten with  the  greatest  possible  care,  and  agreeably  to 
ancient  usage  as  handed  down  by  tradition,  have 
never  had  any  vowel-points. — (4.)  The  LXX  most 
manifestly  used  a  text  destitute  of  vowel-points  ;  as 
they  have  not  only  departed,  in  a  multitude  of  in- 
stances, from  the  sense  of  the  pointed  text,  but  even 
pronounce  the  proper  names  in  a  manner  dialectically 
different  from  that  in  which  they  must  be  read,  ac- 
cording to  the  vowel-system. — (5.)  No  explicit  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  Talmud  of  vowel-points  or  ac- 
cents ;  not  even  in  all  the  disputes  among  the  rabbins 
about  the  sense  of  words,  which  are  there  recorded. 
Doubtful  names  of  some  kind  of  diacritical  signs 
have  been  produced  from  the  Talmud,  and  repeat- 
edly discussed  ;  but  no  definite  and  satisfactory  proof 
has  been  educed  from  them,  that  they  respect  written 
vowel-points. — (6.)  The  various  readings  in  our  He- 
brew Bibles,  called  Keri^  many  of  which  are  quite 
ancient,  have  no  reference  to  the  vowel-])oints  of 
words. — (7.)  Neither  Origen  nor  Jerome  makes  any 
mention  of  the  present  vowel-marks,  or  of  any  tech- 
nical expressions  of  Hebrew  grammar.  Jerome 
says  expressly,  that  "  the  Hebrews  very  rarely  use 
vowels  in  the  middle  of  words,  but  pronounce  (ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  the  reader  and  the  difference 
of  countries)  the  same  words  with  different  sounds 
and  accents."  (Epist.  126.  ad  Evagr.)  On  Hah.  iii. 
5,  he  says  of  -\a-i,  "tres  literse  positae  sunt  in  He- 
brseo  ahsque  ulla  vocalic  In  other  places,  he  speaks 
ofadiversitas  accentuum  upon  words;  but  whether 
he  means  a  difference  in  pronouncing  them,  or  that 
some  diacritical  sign  was  occasionally  used,  which 
he  thus  names,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

Objections  against  this  view  of  the  subject 
may  be  readily  answered.  The  allegation  that  a 
language  cannot  be  read  without  written  vowels,  is 
certainly  unfounded  ;  for  hundreds  of  Jewish  and 
Arabic  volumes  are  every  day  read,  that  were  never 
pointed  ;  not  to  mention,  that  in  all  the  Shemitish  lan- 
guages there  are  unpointed  books,  manuscripts  or 
inscriptions.  Nor  has  the  objection,  that  an  alpha- 
bet without  vowels  is  an  absurdity,  any  more  weight ; 
for  the  question  is  merely  a  matter  of  fact,  not  a  dis- 
cussion respecting  what  a  perfect  alphabet  ought  to 
be.  Hesides,  even  in  our  own  language,  one  of  the 
first  principles  in  stenography  is,  to  omit  all  the  vowels, 
and  write  only  the  consonants ;  nor  does  any  difficulty 
irwe  from  this  circumstance. 


The  allegation  that  the  Targums  afiproximate 
very  cloaely  to  the  sense  of  our  present  Hebrew  texl 
as  furnished  with  vowels,  is  true  ;  but  the  inference 
therefrom,  that  the  Targumists  must  have  used  MSS. 
with  vowel -point.s,  does  not  follow.  On  the  contra- 
ry, we  may  draw  the  conclusion  with  more  proba- 
bility, that  the  vowel-points  were  conformed  to  the 
sense  which  the  Targums  gave.  Both  merely  con 
vey  the  traditionary  explications  of  the  Jewish 
schools  ;  and  the  same  thing  is  done  by  Origen  and 
Jerome  in  their  commentaries.  All  that  chn  be 
proved  by  such  arguments  is,  that  the  vowel-point* 
have  faithfully  transmitted  to  us  the  sense  which 
the  Jews  very  early  affixed  to  the  words  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures. 

Laying  aside  Jewish  traditionary  stories,  the  firs, 
certain  marks  of  our  present  vowel-system  may  be 
found  in  the  Masora,  compiled,  though  not  conclud- 
ed, about  the  fifth  century.  Most  of  the  vowels  are 
there  named.  A  few  of  the  occidental  and  oriental 
readings,  collected  in  the  eighth  century  and  printed 
in  some  of  our  Hebrew  Bibles,  respect  the  diacriti- 
cal points  ;  e.  g.  two  of  them  respect  Mappik  in  He. 
The  various  readings  of  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naph- 
thaH  (about  A.  D.  1034)  have  exclusive  regard  to  the 
vowels  and  accents.  The  Arabic  version  of  Saadiaa, 
made  about  this  time,  is  predicated  upon  a  pointed 
text  ;  and  the  Jewish  grammarians  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury appear  plainly  to  proceed  on  the  ground  of  such 
a  text.  The  time  when  the  vowel-system  was  com- 
pleted cannot  be  definitely  fixed,  for  want  of  histori- 
cal data.  Most  probably,  it  was  during  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century.  Probably,  too,  it  first  began,  as  the 
accentuation  of  Greek  did,  in  the  schools  ;  and  grad- 
ually spread,  on  account  of  its  utility  in  a  dead  lan- 
guage, into  a  great  part  of  the  Hel)rew  manuscripts 

The  importance  of  the  vowel-points  to  learners, 
can  be  fully  estimated  only  by  those  who  have  stud- 
ied Hebrew  without  and  with  the  use  of  them.  In 
respect  to  their  being  a  constituent  part  of  the  He- 
brew language,  it  may  be  observed,  (1.)  That  no 
language  can  exist  without  vowels  ;  although  it  is 
not  necessary  that  they  should  be  written  ;  and  ori- 
ginally, as  we  have  seen,  they  were  not  written  in  the 
Hebrew. — (2.)  It  is  certain  that  the  vowel-points  ex- 
hibit a  very  consistent,  deep,  and  fundamental  view 
of  the  structure  of  the  Hebrew,  which  cannot  well 
be  obtained  without  them,  by  those  who  study  it  as 
a  dead  language. — (3.)  Comparison  with  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic,  the  latter  of  which  is  a  living  language, 
shows  that  the  vowel-system,  as  to  its  princi})les,  is 
altogether  accordant  with  the  structure  of  those  Ian 
guages. — (4.)  It  is  quite  certain,  from  comparing  the 
sense  of  tlie  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  given  in  the  Tar- 
gums and  in  the  version  and  notes  of  Jerome,  that 
the  vowel-points  do  give  us  an  accurate,  and  for  the 
most  part,  clear  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Jews  of  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
understood  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  Indeed, 
it  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  should  be  so  exact  a 
coincidence  between  the  vowel-system  and  com- 
mentaries, or  rather  versions,  of  so  remote  an  age; 
and  this  only  serves  to  show  with  how  great  exact- 
ness the  vowel-system  has  been  arranged,  agreeably 
to  the  ancient  Jewish  idetis  of  the  sense  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  importance,  then,  of  the  written 
vowels,  as  conveying  to  us  a  definite  idea  of  the  an- 
cient commentary  of  the  Jewish  church,  in  regard 
to  a  great  munber  of  difficult  and  dubious  passage^ 
is  ()l)viously  great. — (5.)  The  critic  and  inter|)retei 
being  satisfied  that  the  written  vowel-system  is  not 
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u)eT&!  with  the  composition  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
Cures,  will  not  feel  himself  bound  to  follow  it  in  cases 
where  it  makes  no  sense,  or  a  sense  inconsistent  with 
the  context. 

The  unwary  student  who  is  betrayed  into  the 
•ystem  of  Masclef  and  Paikhurst,  which  rejects  the 
vowel-points  of  the  Shemitish  languages,  can  scarce- 
ly conceive  how  nmch  loss  and  disappointment  he 
will  experience,  by  pursuing  the  study  of  Hebrew 
in  this  method.  In  a  period  of  one  year,  the  prog- 
ress by  the  use  of  the  vowel-points  is  considerably 
greater  than  without  them.  In  two  years  it  is 
doubled.  iMoreover,  if  the  student  uses  the  points 
from  the  first,  he  will  be  able,  with  almost  no  trouble, 
to  pass  to  tlie  reading  of  Chaldee,  Syriac  and  Arabic. 
One  thing  is  pretty  evident ;  there  never  was,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  will  be,  a  thor- 
ough Hebrew  scholar,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  vowel- 
iyslem. 

Hebrew  accents. — The  system  of  accents,  as  it  now 
appears  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles,  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  present  state  of  the  vowel-points  ; 
inasmuch  as  these  points  are  often  changed  by  virtue 
of  the  accents.  The  latter,  therefore,  must  have 
originated  cotemporaneously  with  the  written  vow- 
els ;  at  least,  with  the  completion  of  the  vowel- 
system.  Respecting  the  design  of  the  accents,  there 
has  been  great  diversity  of  opinion,  and  much  dis- 
pute. Three  uses  have  been  assigned  them,  viz.  (1.) 
To  mark  the  tone-syllable  of  a  word.  (2.)  To  mark 
the  interpunction.  (3.)  To  regulate  the  reading  or 
cantillation  of  the  Scri])tures.  This  latter  seems  to 
have  been  their  primitive  and  most  important  use  ; 
just  as  similar  marks  are  now  found  in  the  Koran  to 
indicate  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  read  or  can- 
tillated.  The  cantillation  nmsi  necessarily  have 
reference  to  the  tone-syllables  of  every  word ;  and 
also,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  divisions  of 
the  sense ;  and  so  far  as  this,  the  use  of  the  accents 
serves  to  mark  these  two  particulars.     *R. 

The  Hebrews  have  certain  acrostic  verses,  which 
begin  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  ranged  in 
order. 

The  most  considerable  of  these  is  Psalm  cxix. 
which  contains  twenty-two  stanzas  of  eight  verses 
each,  all  acrostic  ;  that  is,  the  first  eight  begin  with  n, 
Mephy  the  next  eight  with  3,  Beth,  and  so  on.  Other 
Psalms,  as  xxv.  xxxiv.  have  but  twenty-two  verses 
each,  beginning  with  one  of  the  twenty-two  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  Others,  as  cxi.  cxii.  have  one  half 
of  the  verse  beginning  with  one  letter,  and  the  other 
half  with  another.     Thus  : 

.  .  .  Blessed  is  the  man  who  feareth  the  Lord. 
.  .  .  Who  delighteth  greatly  in  his  commandments. 

The  first  half  of  the  verse  begins  with  n,  Aleph  ;  the 
second  with  3,  Beth.  The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah 
are  also  in  acrostic  verse,  as  well  as  the  thirty-first 
chapter  of  Proverbs,  from  the  eighth  verse  to  the  end. 
The  Jews  use  their  characters  not  only  for  writing, 
but  for  numbers,  as  did  the  Greeks,  who,  in  their 
arithmetical  computations,  fixed  a  numerical  value 
on  their  letters.  But  we  do  not  beheve  the  ancient 
Hebrews  did  bo,  nor  that  letters  were  numerical 
among  them.  The  sacred  authors  always  write  the 
numbers  entire  and  without  abbreviation.  We  know 
that  some  learned  men  have  attempted  to  rectify 
dates,  or  supply  yejirs,  on  a  supposition  that  the  let- 
ters served  for  numerals  in  the  Scripture ;  but  it  was 
incumbent  on  tnem,  first,  to  prove  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews  used  that  manner. 


II.  LETTERS,  written  messages,  or  other  com- 
munications, sent  from  one  person  to  another,  and 
generally  implying  some  matters  of  secrecy,  or  at 
least,  of  importance.  Norden  states,  that  when  he 
and  ins  company  were  at  Essu.'ui,  an  exj)ress  arrived 
there,  despatched  by  an  Arab  prince,  who  brought  a 
letter  directed  to  the  Reys  (or  master  of  their  bjirque.) 
"The  letter,  however,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
Turks,"  says  the  author,  "  was  open  ;  and  as  the 
Reys  was  not  on  board,  the  pilot  carried  it  to  one  of 
our  fathers  to  read  it."  (p.  109.)  Sanballat  sending 
his  servant,  then,  with  an  open  letter,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  Neh.  vi.  5,  does  not  appear  an  odd  thing,  it 
should  seem  ;  but  if  it  were  according  to  their 
usages,  why  is  this  circumstance  complained  of,  as  it 
visibly  is  ?  Why,  indeed,  is  it  mentioned  at  all  ? 
Because,  however,  the  sending  letters  open  to  com- 
mon people  may  be  customary  in  these  countries,  it  is 
not  according  to  their  usages  to  send  them  so  to  people 
of  distinction.  So  Pococke,  in  his  account  of  that  very 
country  where  Norden  was  when  his  letter  was 
brought,  gives  us,  among  other  things,  in  the  57th 
plate,  the  figure  of  a  Turkish  letter  put  into  a  satin 
bag  to  be  sent  to  a  great  man,  with  a  paper  tied  to  it 
directed  and  sealed,  and  an  ivory  button  tied  on  the 
wax.  So  Lady  Montague  says,  the  Bassa  of  Bel 
grade's  answer  to  the  English  ambassador,  going  to 
Constantinople,  was  brought  to  him  in  a  purse  of 
scarlet  satin.  (Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  136.)  The  greatP 
Emir,  indeed,  of  the  Arabs,  according  to  D'Arvieux,' 
was  not  wont  to  enclose  his  letters  in  these  bags,  any 
more  than  to  have  them  adorned  with  flourishes  ;  but 
that  is  supposed  to  have  been  attributable  to  the  un- 
politeness  of  the  Arabs  ;  and  he  tells  us,  that  when 
he  acted  as  secretary  to  the  Emir  he  supplied  these 
defects,  and  that  his  doing  so  was  highly  acceptable 
to  the  Emir.  (Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  58,  59.J  Had 
this  open  letter  then  come  from  Geshem,  who  wjii 
an  Arab,  (Neh.  vi.  L)it  might  have  passed  unnoticed; 
but  as  it  was  from  Sanballat,  the  enclosing  it  in  a 
handsome  l)ag  was  a  ceremony  Nehemiah  had  re  ison 
to  expect  from  him,  since  he  was  a  person  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  Persian  court,  and  then  governor  of  Juc^ea ; 
and  the  not  observing  it  was  the  greatest  insult,  in- 
sinuating, that  though  Nehemiah  was,  according  to 
him,  j)reparing  to  assume  the  royal  dignity,  he  should 
be  so  far  from  acknowledging  liim  in  that  character, 
that  he  would  not  even  pay  him  the  complimeni 
due  to  every  person  of  distinction.  If  this  be  the 
true  representation  of  the  aflTair,  commentators  havei 
given  but  a  poor  account  of  it.  Sanballat  sent  Ne-I 
hemiah  a  message,  says  one  of  them,  "pretending,  it 
is  likely,  special  respect  and  kindness  to  hinj,  inform- 
ing him  what  was  laid  to  hi*-  charge."  (Harmer,  Obs. 
vol.  ii.  p.  129.) 

Contrast  with  this  open  letter  to  Nehemiah  the 
closed,  rolled  or  folded  letter  sent  by  Sennacherib  tc 
Ilezekiah,  2  Kings  xix.  14.  We  read,  verse  9,  "  He  seni 
messengers  to  Hezekiah,  saying" — "  And  Hezekiah 
received  the  letter  at  the  hand  of  the  messengers, 
and  read  it :  and  Hezekiah  went  up  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  spread  it  before  the  Lord."  It  wai 
therefore  folded  or  rolled,  and  no  doubt  enclosed  in 
a  proper  envelope.  Consider  also  the  passage  in 
Isa.  xxix.  11,  "And  the  vision  shall  be  to  you,  as  the 
words  of  a  letter  that  is  sealed — sealed  up  in  a  bag 
closely — which  is  given  to  a  man  of  learning  to  read 
but  he  says,  '  It  is  sealed' — how  should  I  know  whai 
information  it  contains?  I  merely  can  discover  tc 
whom  it  is  directed ;"  while  the  unlearncil  cannc 
even  read  the  address.  We  see  such  occurrences  dail) 
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in  tht  streets  of  LoDdon  ;  messengers,  sent  with  let- 
ters, desire  passengers  to  read  the  directions  for  them. 
The  messengers  sent  to  Hezekiah  are  described  aa 
saying,  when  in  fact  tliey  say  nothing ;  but  only  de- 
liver a  letter  containing  the  message. 

It  is  proper  to  add  something  relative  to  the  cus- 
tomary kin»l  of  homage  which,  in  the  East,  is  paid 
not  only  to  sovereignty,  but  to  communications  of 
the  sovereign's  will,  whether  by  word  or  by  letter. 
"When  the  Mogul,  by  letters,  sends  his  commands 
to  any  of  his  governors,  those  papers  are  entertained 
with  as  much  respect  as  if  himself  were  present ;  for 
the  governor,  having  intelligence  that  such  letters 
ore  come  near  him,  himself,  with  other  inferior  offi- 
cers, rides  forth  to  meet  the  Patamar,  or  messenger, 
that  brings  them  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  sees  those  let- 
ters, he  alights  from  his  horse,  falls  down  on  the 
earth,  and  takes  them  from  the  messenger,  and  lays 
them  on  his  head,  whereon  he  binds  them  fast  : 
then,  retiring  to  Ids  place  of  public  meeting,  he  reads, 
and  answers  them."  (Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Embassy, 
p.  453.)  This  binding  of  these  letters  on  his  head  is, 
•«  doubt,  to  do  them  honor.     What  then  shall  we 

Ilk  of  the  force  of  Job's  expressions,  chap.  xxxi. 
»  :  "  O  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a  book,  roll, 
accusation,  bill ;  surely  I  would  take  it  on  my  shoul- 
der, and  would  bind  it  ds  a  crown  upon  me,"  that  is, 
on  my  head.  This  idea,  then,  of  the  poet,  was  drawn 
from  real  observation  of  life ;  not  from  fancy,  but 
from  fact ;  though  to  us  it  seems  singular,  if  not  ex- 
travagant. "  The  letter  which  was  to  be  presented 
to  the  new  monarch  was  delivered  to  the  general  of 
the  slaves.  It  was  put  up  in  a  purse  of  cloth  of  gold, 
drawn  together  with  strings  of  twisted  gold  and 
silk,  with  tassels  of  the  same  ;  and  the  chief  minister 
put  his  own  seal  [upon  it,  to  close  it.]  Nor  was  any 
omitted  of  all  those  knacks  and  curiosities,  which 
the  oriental  people  make  use  of  in  making  up  their 
epistles.  The  general  threw  hhnself  at  his  majesty's 
feet,  bowing  to  the  very  ground  ;  then,  rising  upon 
his  knees,  he  drew  out  of  the  bosom  of  his  garment 
the  bag  wherein  was  the  letter  which  the  assembly  had 
sent  to  the  new  monarch.  Presently  he  opened  the 
bag,  took  out  the  letter,  kissed  it,  laid  it  on  his  fore- 
head, presented  it  to  his  majesty,  and  then  rose  up." 
(Chardin's  Coron.  of  Soleiman,  p.  44.)  This  is  a 
clear  confirmation  of  the  sense  given  to  the  passages 
quoted  in  the  article  Kiss. 

LEVI,  the  third  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  was  born 
in  Mesopotamia,  A.  M.  2248,  Gen.  xx'ix.  34.  After 
Sichem,  the  son  of  Hamor,  had  violated  Dinah,  sis- 
ter to  Levi  and  Simeon,  these  two  brethren  fraudu- 
lently engaged  him  to  receive  circumcision,  and  on 
the  third  day,  when  the  pain  was  greatest,  they  en- 
tered the  town,  slew  all  the  males,  carried  off  their 
sister  Dinah,  and  pillaged  the  place,  chap,  xxxiv.  25, 
20.  This  action  was  very  displeasing  to  their  father 
Jacob,  who  characterized  it  as  one  of  extreme  cru- 
elty and  abhorrence.  Gen.  xlvi.  11  ;  xlix.  5,  6. 

Levi  was,  according  to  his  father's  prediction, 
scattered  over  all  Israel,  having  no  share  in  the  di- 
vision of  Canaan,  but  certain  cities  in  the  portions 
of  other  tribes.  He  waa  not  the  worse  provided  for, 
nowever,  since  God  chose  the  tribe  for  the  service 
of  the  temple  and  priesthood,  and  bestowed  on  it 
many  privileges  above  the  other  tribes,  in  dignity, 
and  in  the  advantages  of  life.  All  the  tithes,  first- 
fhiits,  and  offerings,  presented  at  the  temple,  as  well 
o  several  parts  of  all  the  victims  that  were  offered, 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.     See  Levites. 

LEVIATHAN.     This  word  (^n^iS)  occurs  in  four 


f)lace8  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  varieusly  trans 
ated,  whale,  dragon,  serpent,  and  sea-monster ;  not 
improperly,  probably,  since  it  appears  to  be  employed 
by  the  sacred  writers  to  describe  all  these,  and  per- 
haps other  animals  also ;  though  one  description  of 
animal  appears  to  be  marked  out  more  particularly 
by  the  term. 

Many  of  the  old  commentators  were  of  opinion 
that  the  whale  was  the  animal  described  by  Job  ; 
(chap,  xli.)  but  IJeza,  Diodati,  and  some  other  writers, 
contended  for  the  crocodile,  which  interpretation 
Bochart  has  since  defended  with  a  train  of  argument 
which  defies  contradiction.  (Hieron.iii.  p.  737 — 774. 
Rosenmiiller.)  It  is  a  sufficient  objection  to  the 
whale  tribes,  says  Dr.  Good,  that  they  do  not  inhabit 
the  Mediterranean,  much  less  the  rivers  that  empty 
themselves  into  it.  This  family  of  marine  monsters, 
moreover,  have  neither  proper  snout  nor  nostrils  ; 
they  have  a  mere  spiracle,  or  blowing  hole,  with  a 
double  opening  on  the  top  of  the  head,  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  proved  to  be  an  organ  of  smell; 
and  for  teeth,  a  hard  expanse  of  horny  laminae, 
which  we  call  whalebone,  in  the  upper  jaw,  but 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  under.  The  eyes  of  the 
common  whale,  too,  instead  of  answering  the  de- 
scription here  given,  are  most  disproportionably 
small,  and  do  not  exceed  in  size  those  of  an  ox. 
Nor  can  this  monster  be  regarded  as  of  fierce  habits, 
or  unconquerable  courage ;  for  instead  of  attacking 
the  larger  sea  animals  for  plunder,  it  feeds  chiefly  on 
crabs  and  medusas,  and  is  often  itself  attacked  and 
destroyed  by  the  ork  or  grampus,  though  less  than 
half  its  size. 

The  crocodile,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  natural  in- 
habitant of  the  Nile,  and  other  Asiatic  and  African 
rivers  ;  of  enormous  voracity  and  strength,  as  well 
as  fleetness  in  swimming ;  attacks  niankind,  and 
the  largest  animals,  with  most  daring  impetuosity ; 
when  taken  by  means  of  a  powerful  net,  will  often 
overturn  the  boats  that  surround  it ;  has,  proportion- 
ally, the  largest  mouth  of  all  monsters  whatever  ; 
moves  both  its  jaws  equally,  the  upper  of  which  had 
not  less  than  forty,  and  the  lower  than  tliirty-eight, 
sharp,  but  strong  and  massy,  teeth  ;  and  is  furnished 
with  a  coat  of  mail  so  scaly  and  callous,  as  to  resist 
the  force  of  a  musket-ball  in  every  pait.  except  under 
the  belly.  The  general  character  of  the  leviathan^ 
in  fact,  seems  so  well  to  apply  to  this  animal,  in 
modern  as  well  as  in  ancient  times,  the  terror  of  all 
the  coasts  and  countries  about  the  Nile,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  seek  further. 

[The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  an  American 
gentleman  in  Manilla,  dated  October  6,  1831,  gives 
a  graphic  view  of  the  strength  and  size  of  the  croc- 
odile :  "  I  have  recently  been  sick,  but  have  passed  a 
month  in  the  country,  and  am  entirely  recovered. 
I  resided  on  a  large  [plantation  on  the  lake,  about 
thirty  miles  in  the  interior,  and  was  treated  with  the 
utmost  attention  and  hospitality.  I  hunted  deer  and 
wild  boar  with  much  success.  My  last  operation  in 
the  sporting  line,  was  no  less  than  killing  an  alligator 
or  crocodile  ;  which  for  a  year  or  two  before  had  in- 
fested a  village  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  taking  ofl 
horses  and  cows,  and  sometimes  a  man.  Having 
understood  that  he  had  killed  a  horse  a  day  or  twi 
before,  and  had  taken  h'nn  into  a  small  river,  I  pro 
ceeded  to  the  spot,  which  was  distant,  accompanied 
by  my  host,  closed  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  strong 
nets,  and  attacked  the  huge  brute  with  guns  and 
spciars.  Afler  something  of  a  desperate  battle,  w* 
succeeded  in  driving  him  against  the  nets,  wher* 
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being  considerably  exhausted  hy  the  wounds  he  Imd 
received  from  balls  and  lances,  lie  got  entangled,  was 
dragged  on  shore,  and  the  'coup  de  grace'  given  to 
him.  He  measured  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  from 
eleven  to  thirteen  feet  in  circumference,  the  smallest 
part  being  eleven  and  the  largest  thirteen.  The  head 
alone  weighed  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds. 
He  had  nearly  the  whole  of  the  horse  in  him,  and  the 
legs,  with  the  hoofs,  were  taken  out  entire.  This 
capture  hiis  caused  considerable  sensation,  not  only 
on  the  field  of  battle,  but  at  Manilla,  none  of  equal 
size  having  been  before  setui ;  and  it  is  rarely  that 
any  of  small  size  are  taken."     *R. 

The  article  whicli  Calniet  has  furnished  on  the 
leviathan,  is  very  meagre  and  unsiitisfactory ;  we 
have  ihtirefore  availed  ourselves  of  the  able  disquisi- 
tion of  Dr.  Harris,  who  has  bestowed  more  than  his 
ordinary  labor  upon  the  subject. 

The  chapter  introduces  two  speakers  in  the  shape 
of  dialogue,  one  of  whom  questions  the  other  in  re- 
gard to  such  and  such  circumstances  relating  to  the 
leviathan  ;  and  this  continues  till  the  twelfth  verse  ;  at 
which  the  description  of  leviathan  conmiences.  The 
dialogue  is  professed  to  be  between  the  Almighty 
Jehovah  and  his  servant  Job.  But  whether  it  is  Je- 
hovah himself,  or  some  one  representing  him,  is  not 
to  be  inquired  in  this  place.  As  it  is,  the  person  ap- 
pear exiretnely  well  acquainted  with  the  crocodile, 
as  he  does  also  with  the  other  animals  described  in 
the  thirty-ninth  and  fortieth  chapters.  The  other 
person  of  the  dialogue  appears  to  be  one  well  know- 
ing the  worship  paid  to  the  crocodile  :  and  the  eleven 
first  verses  are  an  exposure  of  the  folly  of  making  an 
animal  of  a  savage  nature,  and  one  whose  head  could 
be  pierced  with  fishhooks,  a  god.  Of  these  eleven 
verses,  the  first  six  a[>pear  to  relate  to  the  mode  of 
treatment  received  by  the  crocodile  in  the  places 
where  he  was  worship{)ed  ;  the  remaining  five  to  his 
treatment  at  Tentyra,  and  wherever  he  was  consid- 
ered as  a  destructive  aninicil.  At  the  twelfth  verse 
thedescri]>tion  of  leviathan  commences,  and  is  divid- 
ed into  three  parts,  and  chtssed  umler  the  different 
heads  of,  ( 1 .)  via,  his  parts  ;  (2.)  nnoj  "id-',  great  might ; 
(3.)  on;;  pn, /lis  well-armed  m/ike.  Of  these  the  first 
and  the  third  describe  him  as  truly  as  a  naturalist 
would  do.  The  second  or  middle  [)art  magnifies  him 
as  a  god.  If,  then,  this  second  part  be  in  honor  of 
the  crocodile  as  God,  then  the  person  s|>eaking  it 
must  be  either  an  inhabitant  of  Egypt,  a  worshipper 
of  that  animal,  or  one  well  acquainted  at  least  with 
his  worship ;  or,  p)erhaps,  the  whole  chapter  may  be 
altogether  an  argument,  founded  on  the  idolatrous 
homage  paid  to  this  creature. 

The  following  is  the  doctor's  corrected  version  of 
this  description  ;  with  explanations  and  references  to 
the  crocodile  : 

Behold  leviathan  !  whom  thou  leadest  about  with 

a  hook, 
Or  a  rope  which  thou  fixest  upon  his  snout. 

It  is  no  easy  matter,  says  Mr.  Scott,  to  fix  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  the  several  terms  here  used  :  they 
seetn,  however,  to  denote,  in  general,  the  instruments 
made  use  of,  plartly  for  the  taking  him  alive  in  the 
water,  and  partly  for  governing  him  when  brought  to 
land.  Herodotus  expressly  asserts,  (1.  ii.  70.)  that 
one  of  the  mode*  by  which  this  creature  was  occa- 
nonally  taken,  in  his  time,  was  by  means  of  a  hook^ 
ayMioT^ovf  *pijfo«,  which  wns  baited  with  a  dog's  chine, 
and  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  riTcr ;  the  crocodile. 


having  swallowed  which,  was  drawn  on  shore,  and 
despatched. 

Hast  thou  put  a  ring  in  his  nose, 

Or  pierced  his  cheek  through  with  a  clasp  ? 

This  has  been  usually  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
manner  of  muzzling  the  beast,  so  as  to  be  able  to  lead 
him  about,  by  a  hook  or  ring  in  the  nostrils,  as  is 
threatened- Pharaoh  under  the  emblem  of  the  croco- 
dile, Ezek.  xxix.  4.  But  Mr.  Vansittart  thinks  the 
words  here  used  expressive  of  ornaments  ;  and  says, 
"  This  second  verse  may  be  considered  as  expressive 
of  leviathan  led  about,  not  as  a  sight,  but  in  his  state 
of  divinity  ;  and  the  xoixog,  a  gold  ring  or  ornament 
worn  at  the  nose ;  for,  in  the  eastern  countries,  nasal 
rings  are  as  fre<|uent  as  any  other  ornament  what- 
ever. The  conmientators  and  lexicogra})hers,  not 
dreaming  of  ap[)lying  Herodotus's  account  of  the  The- 
baid  crocodile  to  the  illustration  of  leviathan,  have 
imagined  only  large  rings  for  the  purpose  of  chaining 
leviathan.  Herodotus  says,  the  ears  and  fore  feet 
were  the  j>arts  from  which  the  ornaments  were  sus- 
pended. But,  as  the  ears  do  not  appear  capable  of 
l)earing  ear-rings,  from  their  lying  extremely  flat 
upon  the  lower  jaw,  perhaps  they  were  put  upon 
other  parts  ;  or  the  historian,  hearing  that  the  sacred 
crocodile  was  adorned  with  ornaments,  fixed  them 
naturally  upon  the  eai-s  and  fore  feel,  as  ear-rings  and 
necklaces  were  the  most  usual  ornaments  of  the 
Greeks.  Very  likely  the  ornaments  were  not  always 
{)ut  upon  the  same  parts,  but  varied  at  different  times; 
and  that  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  writer,  the  nose 
and  the  lips  received  the  ornaments  which,  in  the 
days  of  the  Greek  historian,  were  transferred  to  the 
ears  and  fore  feeL  The  exact  place  of  the  ornaments 
is,  however,  of  no  material  conse(|uence  :  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose  to  know,  that  ornaments  were 
put  upon  the  sacred  crocodile,  and  that  he  wjus  treated 
with  great  distinction,  and  in  some  degree  considered 
a  domestic  animal.  The  three  verses  inmiediately 
following,  speak  of  him  as  such  ;  as  entering  into  a 
covenant  of  f»eace,  being  retained  in  subjection,  &c. 

Has  he  made  many  sup[)lications  to  thee  ? 
Has  he  addressed  thee  with  flattering  words  ? 
Hast  thou,  in  return,  made  a  league  with  him, 
And  received  him  into  perpetual  service  ? 

The  irony  here  is  very  apparent.  The  sacred  poet 
shows  a  wonderfid  address  in  managing  this  deriding 
figure  of  speech,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  leasen 
the  majesty  of  the  great  Being  into  whose  mouth 
it  is  puL 

Hast  thou  played  with  him  as  a  bird  ? 
Wilt  thou  encage  him  for  thy  maidens  ? 
Shall  thy  partners  spread  a  baiupiet  for  him. 
And  the  trading  strangers  bring  him  portions  ? 

Job  is  here  asked  how  he  will  disjxise  of  his  caf>^ 
tive ;  whether  he  will  retain  him  in  his  family  for  his 
own  amusement,  or  the  diversions  of  his  maidens; 
or  exhibit  him  as  a  spectacle  to  the  Phcenician  cara- 
vans. But  Mr.  Vansittart  gives  quite  another  turn  to 
the  verse.  He  thinks  that  the  word  onan,  which  I 
have  rendered  "  partners,"  signifies  charmers  (incan- 
tatores) ;  hence  rendered  by  the  Chaldee  Targum 
M^D-tDn,  wise  men ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
priests  who  had  the  charge  of  the  sacred  crocodile, 
and  might  as  well  be  called  charmers  of  the  croco- 
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Jilc,  as  the  j>8ylli  were  of  serpents;  and  d^j^-J^,  which 
s  at  present  rendered  "  merchants,"  may  be  formed 
from  j?J3,  prostravii,  hurnUem  reddere,  and  mean  suppli- 
itniSf  worshippers.  Hence,  he  would  understand  it  of 
the  PRIESTS  making  a  feast,  and  the  suppliants 
going  up  to  make  offerings. 

Hast  thou  filled  his  skin  with  barbed  itodb, 
Or  his  head  with  harpoons  ? 

The  impenetrability  of  his  skin  is  here  intimated, 
and  is  afterwards  described  at  large.  The  attempt 
to  wound  him  with  missile  weapons  is  ridiculed. 
This  is  a  circuiTistance  which  will  agree  to  no  animal 
80  well  as  to  the  crocodile.  The  weapons  mentioned 
are  undoubtedly  such  as  fishermen  use  in  striking 
large  fish  at  a  distanc 

Make  ready  thy  hana  against  him. 
Dare  the  contest ;  be  finn. 
Behold  !  the  hope  of  him  is  vain  ; 
It  is  dissipated  even  at  his  appearance. 

The  hope  of  mastering  him  is  absurd.  So  formida- 
ble is  his  very  appearance,  that  the  resolution  of  his 
opposer  is  weakened,  and  his  courage  daunted. 

None  is  so  resolute  that  he  dare  rouse  him. 
Who  then  is  able  to  contend  with  me  ? 
What  will  stand  before  me,  yea,  presumptuously  ? 
Whatsoever  is  beneath  the  whole  heavens  is  mine. 
I  cannot  be  confounded  at  his  limbs  and  violence, 
Nor  at  his  power,  or  the  strength  of  his  frame. 

"  However  man  may  be  appalled  at  attacking  the 
leviathan,  all  creation  is  mine ;  his  magnitude  and 
structure  can  produce  no  effect  upon  me.  I  cannot  be 
appalled  or  confounded  ;    I  cannot  be  struck  dumb." 

Job  is,  in  this  clause,  taught  to  tremble  at  his  dan- 
ger in  having  provoked,  by  his  murmurs  and  htigation, 
the  displeasure  of  the  Maker  of  this  terrible  animal. 

The  poet  then  enters  upon  a  part  of  the  description 
which  hf^s  not  yet  been  given,  and  which  admirably 

C airs  with  the  detailed  picture  of  the  war-horse  and 
ehemoth.  Nor  does  he  descend  from  the  dignity 
he  had  hitherto  supported,  by  representing  the  great 
Creator  as  displaying  his  own  wonderful  work,  and 
calling  upon  man  to  observe  the  several  admirable 
particulars  in  its  formation,  that  he  might  be  impress- 
ed with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  power  of  his  Maker. 

Who  will  strip  off  the  covering  of  his  armor  ? 
Against  the  doubling  of  his  nostrils  who  will  advance  ? 

'  This  verse  is  obscure.  The  first  line,  however, 
seems  to  describe  the  terrible  helmet  which  covers 
the  head  and  face  of  the  crocodile.  The  translation 
might  be,    "  Who  can  uncover  his  mailed  face  ?"  If, 

I  in  the  days  of  Job,  they  covered  their  war-horses  in 
complete  armor,  the  question  will  refer  to  the  taking 
off  the  armor  ;  and  the  scales  of  leviathan  be  repre- 
sented by  such  an  image.  Then,  the  second  line  may 
denote  bridling  him,  after  the  armor  is  stripped  off,  for 
some  other  service. 

The  doors  of  his  face  who  will  tear  open  ? 

The  rows  of  his  teeth  are  teeror  : 

The  plates  of  his  scales,  triumph  ! 

His  body  is  like  embossed  shields  ; 

They  are  joined  so  close  one  upon  another, 

The  very  air  cannot  enter  between  them. 
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Each  is  inserted  into  its  next ; 

They  ore  compact,  and  cannot  be  separated. 


The  mouth  of  the  crocodile  is  very  large  ;  and  th« 
apparatus  of  teeth  perfectly  justifies  this  formidable 
description.  The  indissoluble  texture,  and  the  large- 
ness of  the  scales  with  which  he  is  covered,  are  rep- 
resented by  the  powerful  images  of  these  verses. 

His  snortings  are  the  radiance  of  light ; 
And  his  eyes  as  the  glancing  of  the  dawn. 

Schultens  remarks,  that  amphibious  animals,  the 
longer  time  they  hold  their  breath  under  water,  re- 
spire so  much  the  more  strongly  when  they  begin  to 
emerge  ;  and  the  breath,  confined  for  a  length  of 
time,  effervesces  in  such  a  manner,  and  breaks  forth 
so  violently,  that  they  appear  to  vomit  forth  flames. 

The  eyes  of  the  crocodile  are  small,  but  they  ars 
said  to  be  extremely  piercing  out  of  the  water.  Hence, 
the  Egyptians,  comparing  the  eye  of  the  crocodile, 
when  he  first  emerged  out  of  the  water,  to  the  sun 
rising  from  out  of  the  sea,  in  which  he  was  supposed 
to  set,  made  the  hieroglyphic  of  sunrise.  Thus  Ho 
rus  Apol.  says,  (lib.  i.  §  65.)  "  When  the  Egyptians 
represent  the  sunrise,  they  paint  the  eye  of  tlie  croc- 
odile, because  it  is  first  seen  as  that  animal  risee  out 
of  the  water." 

From  out  of  his  mouth  issue  flashes  ; 
Sparks  of  fire  stream  out ; 
From  his  nostrils  bursteth  fume. 
As  from  the  rush-kindled  oven. 
His  breath  kindleth  coals ; 
Raging  fire  spreadeth  at  his  presence. 

Here  the  creature  is  described  in  pursuit  of  his 
prey  on  the  land.  His  mouth  is  then  open.  His 
breath  is  thrown  out  with  prodigious  vehemence ;  it 
appears  like  smoke,  and  is  heated  to  that  degree  as  to 
seem  a  flaming  fire. 

The  images  which  the  sacred  poet  here  uses  are 
indeed  very  strong  and  hyperbolical ;  they  are  similar 
to  those  in  Ps.  xviii.  8 :  "  There  went  a  smoke  out  of 
his  nostrils,  and  fire  out  of  his  mouth  devoured  ;  coals 
were  kindled  by  it."  Ovid  (Metam.  viii.)  does  not 
scruple  to  paint  the  enraged  boar  in  figures  equally 
bold : 

Lightning  issweth  from  his  mouth. 

And  boughs  are  set  on  fire  by  his  breath. 

Silius  Italicus  (I.  vi.  v.  208.)  has  a  correspondent 
de8cri[)tion. 

In  his  neck  dwelleth  might  : 

And  destruction  exulteth  before  him. 

Might  and  destruction  are  here  personified.  The 
fornier  is  seated  on  his  neck,  as  indicating  his  power, 
or  guiding  his  movements ;  and  the  latter  is  leaping 
and  dancing  before  him  when  he  pursues  his  prey,  to 
express  the  terrible  slaughter  which  he  makes. 

The  flakes  of  his  flesh  are  compacted  together 
They  are  firm,  and  will  in  no  wise  give  away. 
His  heart  is  as  hard  as  a  stone, 
Yea,  as  hard  as  the  nether  mill-stone. 

These  strong  similes  may  denote  not  only  a  mm- 
terial,  but  also  a  moral,  hardness-  his  saraxe  and 
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unrelenting  nature,  ^lian  calls  the  crocodile  "a 
n)raciou8  uevourer  of  flesh,  and  the  moat  pitiless  of 
animals.'* 

At  his  rising,  the  mighty  are  alarmed ; 

Frighted  at  the  disturbance  wliich  he  makes  in  the 

water, 
The  sword  of  the  assailant  is  shivered  at  the  onset, 
As  is  the  spear,  the  dart,  or  the  harpoon. 
He  regardeth  iron  as  straw  ; 
Copper  as  rotten  wood. 
The  arrow  cannot  make  him  flee, 
Sling-stones  he  deemeth  trifling  ; 
Like  stubble  is  the  battle-axe  reputed  ; 
And  he  laugheth  at  the  quivering  of  the  javehn. 

These  expressions  describe,  in  a  lively  manner,  the 
strength,  courage,  and  intrepidity  of  the  crocodile. 
Nothing  frightens  him.  If  any  one  attack  him,  neither 
swords,  darts,  nor  javelins  avail  against  him.  Travel- 
lers agree,  that  the  skin  of  tlie  crocodile  is  proof 
against  pointed  weapons. 

His  bed  is  the  splinters  of  flint, 

Which  the  broken  rock  scattereth  on  the  mud. 

This  clause  is  obscure,  and  has  been  variously 
rendered.  The  idea  seems  to  be,  that  he  can  repose 
himself  on  sharp-pointed  rocks  and  stones  with  as 
little  concern  as  upon  mud. 

He  maketh  the  main  to  boil  as  a  caldron  ; 
He  snuffeth  up  the  tide  as  a  perfume. 
Behind  him  glittereth  a  pathway ; 
The  deep  is  embroidered  with  hoar. 

To  give  a  further  idea  of  the  force  of  this  creature, 
die  poet  describes  the  effect  of  his  motion  in  the 
water.  When  a  large  crocodile  dives  to  the  bottom, 
the  violent  agitation  of  the  water  may  be  justly  com- 
pared to  liquor  boiling  in  a  caldron.  When  awim- 
tning  upon  the  surface,  he  cuts  the  water  like  a  ship, 
ind  makes  it  white  with  foam ;  at  the  same  time  his 
lail,  like  a  rudder,  causes  the  waves  behind  him  to 
froth  and  sparkle  like  a  trail  of  light  These  images 
•re  common  among  the  poets.  Thus  Homer,  (Odyss. 
L  xii.  T.  235.)  as  translated  by  Pope  : 

"  Tumultuous  boil  the  waves  ; 

They  toss,  they  foam,  a  wild  confusion  raise ; 
Like  waters  bubbling  o'er  the  fiery  blaze." 

He  hath  not  his  like  upon  earth, 
Even  among  those  made  not  to  be  daunted. 
He  looketh  upon  every  thing  with  haughtiness ; 
He  is  king  over  all  the  sons  of  the  fierce. 

Mr.  Grood  observes,  that  all  the  interpreters  appear 
«•  have  run  into  an  error  in  conceiving,  that  "the 
feoiis  of  pride  or  haughtiness,  in  the  original  ynv  ^J3, 
rrsfer  to  wild  beasts,  or  monsters  of  enormous  size ;  it 
is  far  more  confounding  to  the  haughtiness  and  exulta- 
tion of  man, — to  that  undue  confidence  in  his  own 
power,  which  it  is  the  very  object  of  this  sublime  ad- 
dress to  humiliate,  to  have  pointed  out  to  him,  even 
among  the  brute  creation,  a  being  which  he  dares  not 
to  encounter,  and  which  laughs  at  all  his  pride,  and 
pomp,  and  pretensions,  and  compels  him  to  feel  in 
ill  these  respects  his  real  littleness  and  inferiority.  It 
is  diflScult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  find  a  description 
■o  admirmblf  sustained  in  any  lanfua^  of  any  age  or 


country.     The  whole  appears  to  be  of  a  piece,  and 
equally  excellent." 

The  word  leviathnn  is  also  found  in  the  original  of 
Job,  chap.  iii.  8,  in  our  version  rendered  "  mourning.* 
Mr.  Gfood  has  a  long  note,  explaining  the  passage  as 
having  a  reference  to  ancient  sorceries,  and  execrat- 
ing incantations.  Gesenius  supposes  it  to  refer  to 
the  power  of  drawing  out  serpents  from  their  lurk- 
ing places  by  means  of  music.  (See  Inchantments.) 
Mr.  Scott's  version  and  note  are  as  follows : 

Let  them  curse  it  that  curse  the  day 
Of  those  who  shall  awake  leviathan. 

To  8tir  up,  or  awaJu,  leviathan  is  represented,  in 
chap.  xli.  8-— 10,  to  be  inevitable  destruction.  It  was 
natural  to  mention  such  a  terrible  casualty  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  abhorrence,  and  to  lament  those 
who  so  miserably  perished  with  the  most  bitter  im- 
precations on  the  disastrous  day.  Job  here  calls  for 
the  assistance  of  such  language,  to  execrate  the  fatal 
night  of  his  nativity.  Or  it  may  have  a  reference  to 
the  execration  expressed  by  the  Ombitse  against  the 
Tentyrites.  The  Ombitae  were  the  inhabitants  of 
Ombos,  a  town  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  not 
far  from  the  cataracts  of  the  ancient  Siene,  now  As- 
suan.  This  people  were  remarkable  for  the  worship 
of  the  crocodile,  and  the  foolishly  kind  manner  in 
which  they  treated  and  cherished  him.  Their  nearly 
opposite  neighbors,  the  Tentyrites,  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, conspicuous  for  their  liiatred  and  persecution  of 
the  same  annual.  The  different  mode  of  treatment 
of  this  animal  produced  deadly  feuds  and  animosities 
between  the  two  people,  which  J  u  venal,  in  his  fifteenth 
Satire,  ridicules  most  justly.  He  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  hostility  described,  residing  as  a  Roman  officer 
at  Syene.  If  there  beany  allusion  to  this  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us,  it  would  mean,  "  Let  my  birth  be  held 
in  as  much  abhorrence,  as  is  that  of  those  who  are  the 
rousers  of  leviathan." 

Between  two  neighboring  towns  a  rancorous  rage 
Yet  burns  ;  a  hate  no  lenients  can  assuage. 

Juv.  Sat.  XV.  V.  35. 

By  leviathan,  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  14,)  we  may  suppose  Pha- 
raoh to  be  represented,  as  a  king  of  Egypt  is  called 
by  Ezekiel,  (chap.  xxix.  3.)  "  the  great  dragon  [or 
crocodile]  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers  ;"  and 
if,  says  Mr.  Merrick,  the  Arabic  lexicographers  quoted 
by  Bochart  (Phaleg.  1.  i.  c.  15.)  rightly  aflirm  that 
Pharao,  in  the  Egyptian  language,  signified  a  croco- 
dile, there  may  possibly  be  some  such  allusion  to  hii 
name  in  these  texts  of  the  psalmist  and  of  Ezekiel,  as 
was  made  to  the  name  of  Draco,  when  Herodicus,  in 
a  sarcasm  recorded  by  Aristotle,  (Rhet.  1.  ii.  c.  23.) 
said  that  his  laws,  which  were  very  severe,  were  the 
laws  oT'x  ar-f^inonov  aXku  ^ouxoiTos,  jwn  hoTJiinis std  droco- 
nis.  Moses  Chorenensis  mentions  some  ancient 
songs,  which  called  the  descendants  of  Astyages  a 
race  of  dragons,  because  Astyages  in  the  Armenian 
language  signified  a  drascon,  {\.  i.  c.  xxix.) 

LEVIRATE,  see  Marriage. 

LEVITES.  All  the  descendants  of  Le\  i  may  be 
comprised  under  this  name  ;  but  chieflx  those  who 
were  employed  in  the  lower  services  in  the  lernple, 
by  which  they  were  distinguished  from  the  priests, 
who  were  of  the  race  of  Levi,  by  Aaron,  and  were 
employed  in  higher  ofllices.  The  Levites  were  the 
descendants  of  Levi,  by  Gershom,  Kohath  and  Me- 
rari,  excepting  the  family  of  Varon  :  "or  the  shildree 
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of  Moses  had  no  part  in  the  priesthood,  and  were 
only  common  Levites.  God  chose  the  Levites  instead 
of  the  first-born  of  all  Israel,  for  the  service  of  his 
tabernacle  and  temple,  Numb.  iii.  G,  &c.  They 
obeyed  the  priests  in  the  niinistrations  of  the  temple, 
and  sung  and  played  on  instruments,  in  the  daily 
services,  &c.  They  studied  the  law,  and  were  the 
ordinary  judges  of  the  country  ;  but  subordinate  to 
the  priests.  God  provided  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
Levites,  by  giving  to  them  the  tithe  of  corn,  fruit  and 
cattle ;  but  they  paid  to  tlie  ^yi-iests  the  tenth  of  their 
titlies  ;  and  as  the  Levites  poasrt^ssed  no  estates  in  land, 
the  tithes  which  the  priests  received  from  them  were 
considered  as  the  first-fruits  which  they  were  to  oflTer 
to  the  Lord,  Numb,  xviii.  21 — 24. 

God  assigned  for  the  habitations  of  the  Levites 
forty-eight  cities,  with  fields,  pastures  and  gardens. 
Numb.  XXXV.  Of  these,  thirteen  were  given  to  the 
priests,  six  of  which  were  cities  of  refuge.  Josh.  xx. 
7;  xxi.  19,  &.C.  While  the  Levites  were  actually 
employed  in  the  temple,  they  were  supported  out  of 
the  provisions  kept  in  store  there,  and  out  of  the  daily 
offerings.  (See  Deut.  xii.  18,  19  ;  xviii.  6—8.)  The 
consecration  of  Levites  was  without  much  ceremony. 
(See  Numb.  viii.  5  ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  34.) 

The  Levites  wore  no  peculiar  habit  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  Israelites,  till  the  time  of  Agrippa, 
whose  innovation  in  this  matter  is  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus,  (Antiq.  hb.  xx.  cap.  8.)  who  remarks,  that  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  country  were  never  forsaken 
with  impunity. 

The  Levites  were  divided  into  different  classes; 
the  Gershomites,  Kohathites,  Merarites  and  the 
Aaronites,  or  priests.  Numb.  iii.  &c.  The  Gershom- 
ites were  in  number  7,500.  Their  office  in  tlie 
marches  through  the  wilderness  was  to  carry  the  veils 
and  curtains  of  the  tabernacle.  The  Kohathites 
were  in  number  8,600.  They  were  employed  in  carry- 
ing tlie  ark  and  sacred  vessels  of  the  tabernacle.  The 
Merarites  were  in  number  6,200.  They  carried  those 
pieces  of  the  tabernacle  which  could  not  be  placed 
on  chariots.  Thus  we  find  that  the  whole  number  of 
the  Levites  amounted  to  22,300,  of  whom  8,580  were 
fit  for  service,  and  13,720  unfit,  being  either  too  old 
or  too  young,  Numb.  iii.  iv.  When  the  Hebrews 
encamped  in  the  wilderness,  the  Levites  were  placed 
round  about  the  tabernacle  ;  Moses  and  Aaron  at  the 
east,  Gershom  at  the  west,  Kohath  at  the  south,  and 
Merari  at  the  north. 

The  Levites  were  not  to  enter  upon  their  service 
at  the  tabernacle  till  they  were  25  years  of  age ; 
(Numb.  viii.  24.)  or,  as  in  chap.  iv.  3,  from  30  to  50 
years  old.  But  David  fixed  the  time  of  service  at  20 
years.  The  priests  and  lievites  waited  by  turns, 
weekly,  in  the  temple,  1  Chron.  xxiii.  24  ;  2  Chron. 
xxxi.  17  ;  Ezra  iii.  8. 

LEVITICUS,  the  third  book  in  the  Pentateuch  ; 
Uilled  Leviticus,  because  it  contains  principally  the 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  priests,  Levites 
and  sacrifices.  The  Hebrews  call  it  "the  priests' 
law  ;"  and  also  vayikra,  because  in  Hebrew  it  begins 
with  this  word,  and  he  calltd.  The  first  seven  chap- 
ters prescribe  the  ceremonies  in  offering  bnnit- 
sacrifices,  meat-offerings,  bread  and  cakes,  peace-of- 
ferings or  thanksgivings,  and  sin-offerings ;  regulat- 
ing what  pans  were  to  be  consumed  on  the  fire  of 
the  altar,  and  what  were  to  be  given  to  the  priest, 
who  offered  them  This  is  followed  by  directions  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  priests  were  to  be  con- 
pecrated,  and  what  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered  on  that 
occasion.     On  occasion  of  the  punishment  of  Nadab 
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and  Abihu,  Moses  appoints  the  mourning  of  tha 
priests,  and  forbids  them  to  drink  wine  while  waiting 
in  the  temple.  Chapters  xi.  to  xv.  give  rules  for  dis- 
tinguishing beasts  clean  and  unclean  ;  also  relative  to 
the  leprosy  of  men,  of  houses  and  of  habits  ;  for  the 
purification  of  men  indisposed  with  gonorrhcEa,  and 
of  women  after  child-birth.  Afler  this,  the  ceremo- 
nies on  the  day  of  solenm  expiation  are  regulated ; 
also  the  degrees  of  relation  permitted  or  forbidden  in 
marriage.  Then  follow  prohibitions  of  alliances  with 
the  Canaanites,  of  idolatry,  thefl,  perjury,  calumny, 
hatred.  Gentile  superstitions,  magic,  divination,  sooth- 
saying, prostitution  and  adultery.  Chapter  xxii.  no- 
tices the  principal  festivals  in  the  year,  (including  the 
story  of  a  man  who  was  stoned  to  death  for  having 
blasphemed  the  sacred  Name,)  the  sabbatical  and  the 
jubilee  years,  and  some  directions  relative  to  vowa 
and  tithes. 

This  book  is  generally  held  to  be  the  work  of 
Moses,  though  probably  assisted  by  Aaron.  It  con- 
tains the  history  of  the  eight  days  of  Aaron  and  hii 
sons'  consecration,  A.  M.  2514. 

LIBANUS,  or  Lebanon,  a  long  chain  of  limestone 
mountains,  on  the  northern  border  of  Palestine.  It 
consists  of  two  principal  ridges,  the  easterly  ridge 
being  called  Anti-Libanus  by  the  Greeks.  The 
western  ridge,  or  proper  Libanus,  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  eastern,  or 
Anti-Libanus,  runs  first  east,  but  soon  inclines  in  like 
manner  to  the  north.  Between  these  two  ridges  is  a 
long  valley  called  Coele-Syria,  or  Hollow  Syria,  the 
Valley  of  Lebanon,  (Josh.  xi.  17.)  at  present  Bukkah  ; 
it  opens  towards  the  north.  The  elevation  of  Leb- 
anon is  so  great,  that  it  is  always  covered  in  many 
places  with  snow ;  whence  in  all  probability  it  derives 
its  name.  It  is  composed  of  four  enclosures  of 
mountains,  which  rise  one  on  the  other.  The  first  is 
very  rich  in  grain  and  fruits  ;  the  second  is  barren, 
abounding  in  thorns,  rocks  and  flints ;  the  third,  though 
higher  than  this,  enjoys  a  perpetual  8[)ring,  the  trees 
being  always  grt^en,  and  the  orchards  filled  with  fruit : 
it  is  so  agreeable  and  fertile,  that  some  have  called  it 
a  terrestrial  paradise.  The  fourth  is  so  high  as  to  be 
always  covered  with  snow.  Mr.  Buckingham,  who 
ascended  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  Lebanon,  states 
that  it  occupied  him  and  his  companions  four  hours 
in  reaching  it,  from  the  place  where  the  cedars  grow. 
"From  hence  the  view  was,  as  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined, grand  and  magnificent.  To  the  west  we  had  a 
prospect  of  all  the  side  of  Lebanon  down  to  the  plain 
at  its  foot,  and,  beyond,  a  boundless  sea,  the  horizon 
of  which  could  not  be  defined,  from  its  being  covered 
with  a  thick  bed  of  clouds.  .  .  .  To  the  east  we  had 
the  valley  of  the  Bukkah,  which  we  could  see  from 
hence  was  on  a  much  Fiigher  level  than  the  sea ;  the 
descent  to  it  on  the  east  appearing  to  be  about  one 
third  less  in  depth  than  the  descent  to  the  plain  at  the 
foot  of  Lebanon  on  the  west,  and  scarcely  more  than 
half  of  that  to  the  line  of  the  sea.  The  range  of 
Anti-Libanus,  which  forms  the  eastern  l)Oundary  of 
the  Bukkah,  was  also  covered  with  enow  at  its  sum- 
mit, but  not  so  thickly  as  at  this  part  of  Libanus  where 
we  were,  and  which  seemed  to  us  the  highest  point 
of  all.  We  could  distinguish  that  from  the  north- 
ward towards  Balbek,  the  Jebel-el-wast  was  one 
even  range,  without  j>ointed  summits  Uke  this,  and 
that  from  thence  there  extended  two  forks  to  the 
southward,  the  eastern,  or  principal  one,  ending  in  the 
great  Jebel-el-Sheik,  or  Jebel-el-Telj,  of  the  Arabs 
the  mount  Hermon  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  west- 
ern, or  lesser  one,  in  the  point  which  I  had  passed  in 
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ffoing  to  Bauiaa,  the  valley  between  them  being  called 
Wade  Ityre.  The  range  of  Anti-Libanus,  though  of 
leaa  height  than  this,  completely  intercepted  our  view 
of  the  country  to  the  eastward  of  it ;  although,  as  be- 
fore said,  we  were  on  the  highest  point  of  view  which 
it  admits.  Mr.  Vohiey,  therefore,  must  have  ima- 
gined the  unlimited  view  which  he  says  this  mountain 
affords  across  the  eastern  deserts  to  the  Euphrates ; 
and  indeed,  from  his  description  altogether,  both  of 
the  mountain  and  the  cedars,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
Ueve  that  he  travelled  but  little  over  it."  (Travels 
among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  477.) 

D'Arvieux,  in  describing  this  mountainous  region, 
says,  "These  are  not  barren  mountains,  but  almost 
all  well  cultivated,  and  well  peopled.  Their  summits 
are  in  many  places  level,  and  form  vast  plains, 
wherein  are  sown  corn  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxii.  16.)  and  all 
kinds  of  pulse.  They  are  watered  by  numerous 
sources,  and  rivulets  of  excellent  water,  which  diffuse 
on  all  sides  a  freshness  and  fertility,  even  in  the  most 
elevated  regions.  The  soil  of  their  declivities,  and  of 
the  hollows  which  occur  between  them,  is  excellent, 
and  produces  abundantly  corn,  oil  and  wine,  which  is 
the  best  in  Syria ;  and  this  is  praising  it  highly  in  a 
single  word.  Drinkers,  who  esteem  themselves 
judges,  make  no  difference  between  this  wine  and 
that  of  Cyprus.  Their  principal  riches,  at  present,  is 
the  silk  which  they  produce.  They  are  inhabited 
by  Christians,  Greeks  and  Maronites  ;  also  by  Dru- 
ses and  Mahometans.  The  Christians  here  have 
many  privileges,  and  in  some  places  complete  liberty. 
Though  the  mountains  which  compose  Lebanon  are 
of  this  considerable  extent,  yet  the  vulgar  restrain  the 
name  to  that  district  whereon  the  cedars  grow ;  (see 
Cedars  ;)  and  they  give  other  names  to  other  portions 
which  compose  this  famous  mountain.  After  travel- 
ling six  hours  in  pleasant  valleys,  and  over  mountains 
covered  with  different  species  of  trees,  we  entered  a 
small  plain  on  a  fertile  hill,  wholly  covered  with 
walnut-trees  and  olives,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the 
village  of  Eden.  This  village  has  a  bishop.  In  spite 
of  my  weariness,  I  could  not  but  incessantly  admire 
this  beautiful  country.  It  is,  truly,  an  epitome  of  the 
terrestrial  paradise,  of  which  it  bears  the  name.  .  .  . 
We  quitted  Eden  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  advanced  to  mountains  so  extremely  high,  that 
we  seemed  to  be  travelling  in  the  middle  regions  of 
the  atmosphere.  Here  the  sky  was  clear  and  serene 
above  us,  while  we  saw,  below  us,  thick  clouds  dis- 
solving in  rain  and  watering  the  plains." 

De  la  Roque,  afler  commending  in  strong  terms 
the  beauty  of  the  valley  watered  by  the  Kadisha, 
says,  "  In  pursuing  our  route,  and  tracing  up  the 
source  of  this  agreeable  river,  our  sight  was  still 
more  gratified.  The  trees  rise  higher  than  before, 
being  for  the  most  part  plantains,  pines,  cypresses, 
and  evergreen  oaks,  forming  a  continual  assemblage 
of  verdure  of  different  kinds  ;  among  which  peeps 
out,  from  time  to  time,  either  a  chapel  or  a  grotto,  al- 
ways situated  on  some  spot  apparently  impossible  to 
be  attained,  and  absolutely  astonishing  to  the  sight. 
We  passed  twice  or  thrice  over  the  Kadisha,  by 
means  of  stone  bridges,  or  of  trees  laid  along  to  form 
a  passage :  we  proceeded  in  this  manner  two  or  three 
leagues,  by  a  very  easy  and  agreeable  road,  walking 
almost  constantly  among  groves  and  covered  alleys 
formed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  too  abundant  in 
foliage  to  be  penetrated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Afler 
quitting  the  Kadisha,  we  continued  to  find  every 
where  a  wonderful  abundance  of  water,  issuing  from 
iiTen  ••itrees,  forming  riruUts  ;  and  proceeding  to 


unite  their  waters  with  those  of  that  river.  Cano- 
bin,  the  convent  established  on  Lebanon,  is  a  large, 
irregular  building,  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  high 
mountain.  Its  environs  are,  nevertheless,  very  cheer- 
ful, the  lands  adjacent  are  well  cultivated,  and  are 
adorned  with  hedges,  gardens  and  vineyards.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  where  superior  wine 
to  that  which  was  offered  us:  from  which  we  de- 
termined, that  the  reputation  of  the  wine  of  Leba- 
non, as  alluded  to  by  the  prophet,  (Ilosea  xiv.  7.]  was 
extremely  well  founded.  These  wines  are  ot  two 
sorts  ;  the  most  common  is  the  red ;  the  most  exquis- 
ite is  of  the  color  of  Vin  Muscat,  and  is  called  golden 
on  account  of  its  color." 

He  mentions  his  fear,  in  some  of  his  excursions, 
of  meeting  with  tigei*s,  or  with  bears,  which  are  in 
great  numbers  on  Lebanon  ;  and  come  down  during 
the  night  to  drink.  He  also  mentions  the  finding  of 
a  quantity  of  eagles'  feathers  on  the  mountain,  at  the 
cedars. 

Lebanon  furnishes  many  rivers  and  streams.  The 
first  described  by  De  la  Roque  is  the  Orontes,  which 
rises  in  the  northern  district,  and  during  a  course  of 
more  than  thirty  leagues  runs  almost  due  north,  [)as8- 
ing  Emesa  and  Apamea ;  then  turning  to  the  west, 
it  passes  Antioch  and  Seleucia ;  its  whole  course  be- 
ing about  seventy-five  leagues.  The  river  Eleuthe- 
rus  also  rises  in  the  heights  of  Lebanon.  It  falls  in- 
to the  Mediterranean,  bet-ween  Orthosia  and  Tripo- 
lis  ;  but  is  not  easily  ascertained,  because  four  or  five 
rivers  discharge  themselves  in  this  space.  The 
first,  (perhaps  the  Eleutherus,)  about  half  way  be- 
tween Tortosa  and  Tripolis,  is  the  Nahr  Kibir,  or 
Great  river ;  the  second,  advancing  toward  Trii)olis, 
is  the  Nahr  Abrach,  Leper's  river  ;  the  third  is  Nahr 
Acchar,  red  river  ;  and  there  is  a  fourth,  less  consid- 
erable, called  Alma  Albarida,  or  the  Cold  waters. 
Following  the  coast  southward,  we  find  the  Nahr 
Kadisha,  or  Holy  river,  which  teceives  many  streams, 
by  which  it  is  greatly  enlarged  in  its  passage  to  the 
sea.  Among  others,  Ras  Ain,  Fountain  Head,  in  it- 
self a  small  stream,  but  is  greatly  swelled  by  the 
melting  of  the  snows,  and  furnishes  a  considerable 
body  of  water.  The  next  stream  is  the  Nahr  Ebra- 
him,  Abraham's  river,  which  discharges  itself  about 
two  leagues  from  Jebilee  ;  it  is  the  Adonis  of  the  an- 
cients. After  this  follows  the  Nahr  Kelb,  Dog's 
river ;  the  Lycus,  or  Wolf's  river,  of  antiquity.  About 
an  hour  and  a  half  from  this  river  is  Nahr  Bairuth, 
so  called  because  it  is  the  nearest  stream  to  the  city 
of  Berytus.  Between  Berytus  and  Sidon  is  the  Nahr 
Damer,  pronounced  by  Europeans  (VAmour^  the  Jam- 
yras  of  former  times :  the  passage  of  it  is  very  dan- 
gerous during  the  rains.  About  a  league  south  of  Si- 
don, is  the  river  called  Awle  by  the  peasants  ;  by  the 
Franks  called  Fiumere:  its  source  is  perhaps  in  An- 
ti-Libanus. About  an  hour  short  of  Tyre,  is  the 
river  Kasemiech,  which  rises  in  Anti-Libanus,  and 
is  increased  by  the  waters  of  the  Letani,  which  flows 
along  the  valley  of  Bekaa.  The  Barrady  rises  in 
Anti-Libanus,  not  far  from  the  territory  of  Damas- 
cus, which  city  it  visits;  and  being  divided  into 
streams  and  canals,  contributes  to  the  delights  of  that 
place,  and  its  environs.  A  little  river,  called  Banias, 
(perhaps  the  Abana  of  Naaman,  1  Kings  v.  12.)  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Barrady.  Afler  having  pass- 
ed Damascus,  these  streams  issue  in  a  large  lake  and 
marshes.  The  course  of  the  Barrady  is  southerly. 
The  Jordan,  too,  has  its  source  in  Anti-Libanu», 
in  the  region  now  called  Wad-et-tein,  which  includei 
the  mount  Hermon  of  the  anci«nts,  not  far  from  th* 
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celebrated  spot  which  pagan  antiquity  called  Pani- 
um,  or  Paneas.     See  Jordan 

The  following  is  Volney's  account  of  this  celebrat- 
ed mountain :  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  293,301.)  "A 
view  of  the  country  will  convince  us  that  the  most 
elevated  point  of  all  Syria  is  Lebanon,  on  the  south- 
east of  Tripoli.  Scarcely  do  we  depart  from  Lar- 
neca,  in  Cyprus,  which  is  thirty  leagues  distant,  be- 
fore we  discover  its  summit  capped  with  clouds. 
This  is  also  distinctly  perceivable  on  the  map,  from 
the  course  of  the  rivers.  The  Orontes,  which  flows 
from  the  mountains  of  Damascus,  and  loses  itself 
below  Antioch  ;  the  Kasmia,  which,  from  the  north 
of  Balbec,  takes  its  course  towards  Tyre  ;  the  Jor- 
dan, forced,  by  the  declivities,  towards  the  south, 
prove  that  this  is  the  highest  point.  Next  to  Leb- 
anon, the  most  elevated  part  of  the  country  is  mount 
Akkar,  which  becomes  visible  as  soon  as  we  leave 
Marra  in  the  desert.  It  appears  like  an  enormous 
flattened  cone,  and  is  constantly  in  view  for  two 
days'  journey.  No  one  has  yet  had  an  opportunity 
to  ascertain  the  height  of  these  mountains  by  the 
barometer ;  but  we  may  deduce  it  from  another 
consideration.  In  winter  their  tops  are  entirely  cov- 
ered with  snow,  from  Alexandretta  to  Jerusalem  ; 
but  after  the  month  of  March  it  melts,  except  on 
mount  Lebanon,  where,  however,  it  does  not  remain 
the  whole  year,  unless  in  the  highest  cavities,  and 
towards  the  north-east,  wliere  it  is  sheltered  from 
the  sea  winds,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun.  In  such  a 
situation  I  saw  it  still  remaining,  in  1784,  at  the  very 
time  I  was  almost  suffocated  with  heat  in  the  valley 
of  Balbec.  Now,  since  it  is  well  known  that  snow, 
in  this  latitude,  requires  an  elevation  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hundred  fathoms,  we  may  conclude  that  to 
be  the  height  of  Lebanon,  and  that  it  is  consequent- 
ly much  lower  than  the  Alps,  or  even  the  Pyrenees. 

"  Lebanon,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  ex- 
tensive chain  of  the  Kesraouan,  and  the  country  of 
the  Druses,  presents  us  every  where  with  majestic 
mountains.  At  every  step  we  meet  with  scenes  in 
which  nature  displays  either  beauty  or  grandeur, 
sometimes  singularity,  but  always  variety.  When 
we  land  on  the  coast,  the  loftiness  and  steep  ascent 
of  this  mountainous  ridge,  which  seems  to  enclose 
the  country,  those  gigantic  masses  which  shoot  into 
the  clouds,  inspire  astonishment  and  awe.  Should 
the  curious  traveller  then  climb  these  summits  which 
bounded  his  view,  the  wide-extended  space  which 
he  discovers  becomes  a  fresh  subject  of  admiration  ; 
hut  completely  to  enjoy  this  majestic  scene,  he  must 
ascend  to  the  very  point  of  Lebanon,  or  the  Sannin. 
There,  on  every  side,  he  will  view  an  horizon  with- 
out bounds  ;  while,  in  clear  weather,  the  sight  is  lost 
over  the  desert,  winch  extends  to  the  Persian  gulf, 
and  over  the  sea  which  bathes  the  coasts  of  Europe. 
He  seems  to  command  the  whole  world,  while  the 
wandering  eye,  now  surveying  the  successive  chains 
of  mountains,  transports  the  imagination  in  an  in- 
stant from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem. 

"If  we  examine  the  substance  of  these  mountains, 
we  shall  find  they  consist  of  a  hard  calcareous  stone, 
of  a  whitish  color,  sonorous  like  free-stone,  and  dis- 
posed in  strata  variously  inclined.  This  stone  has 
almost  the  same  appearance  in  every  part  of  Syria  ; 
sometimes  it  is  bare,  and  looks  like  the  peeled  rocks 
on  the  coast  of  Provence.  The  same  stone,  under  a 
more  regular  fonn,  likewise  composes  the  greater 
part  of  Lebanon,  Anti-Lebanon,  the  mountains  of  the 
Dnises,  Galilee  and  mount  Carmel,  and  stretches 
to  the  south  of  the  lake  Asphaltites.     The   inhab- 


itants every  where  build  their  houses  and  make  lim* 
with  it.  I  have  never  seen,  nor  heard  it  said,  that 
these  stones  contain  any  petrified  shells  in  the  ui)per 
regions  of  Lebanon  ;  but  we  find,  between  Batroun 
and  Djebail,  in  the  Kesraouan,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  sea,  a  quarry  of  schistous  stones,  the  flakes 
of  which  bear  the  impressions  of  plants,  fish,  shells, 
and  especially  of  the  sea  onion.  Iron  is  the  only 
mineral  which  alwunds  here ;  the  mountains  of  the 
Kesraouan,  and  of  the  Druses,  are  full  of  it.  Every 
summer  the  inhabitants  work  those  mines  which  are 
ochreous. 

"  It  ap})ear8  equally  extraordinary  and  picturesque 
to  a  European  at  Tripoli,  to  behold  under  his  win- 
dows, in  the  month  of  January,  orange-trees  loaded 
with  flowers  and  fruit,  while  the  hoary  head  of  Leb- 
anon is  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  If  in  Saide,  or 
Tripoli,  we  are  incommoded  by  the  heats  of  July,  in 
six  hours  we  are  in  the  neighboring  mountains,  in 
the  temperature  of  March  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
chilled  by  the  frosts  of  December  at  Besharrai,  a  day's 
journey  brings  us  back  to  the  coast,  amid  the  flow- 
ers of  May.  The  Arabian  poets  have  therefore  said, 
that  *the  Sannin  bears  winter  on  his  head,  spring  on 
his  shoulders,  and  autumn  in  his  bosom,  while  sum- 
mer lies  sleeping  at  his  feet.'  " 

[Mr.  Fisk  describes  Lebanon  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  "You  would  like,  perhaps,  to  know  how  mount 
Lebanon  looks.  It  is  not,  as  I  used  to  suppose,  one 
mountain,  but  a  multitude  of  mountains  thrown  to- 
gether, and  separated  by  very  deep,  narrow  valleys, 
which  seem  to  have  been  made  merely  for  the  sake 
of  dividing  the  hills.  There  are  more  trees  on  mount 
Lebanon  than  on  the  hills  of  Judea,  yet  there  is  noth- 
ing which  Americans  would  call  a  forest.  Most  of 
the  trees,  where  I  have  been,  are  either  pines  or  fruit 
trees.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  cedars.  The  roads 
are  bad^  worse  and  worst ;  steep  and  rocky,  I  pre- 
sume, beyond  any  thing  you  ever  saw  in  Vermont,  or 
any  where  else.  I  generally  ride  a  mule  or  an  ass, 
and  it  is  often  literally  riding  up  and  down  stairs,  for 
a  considerable  distance  together.  These  mountains 
present  a  variety  of  the  most  rude,  sublime  and  ro- 
mantic scenery."  (Missionary  Herald  for  1824,  p. 
135.)    R. 

From  these  descriptions  the  reader  may  conceive, 
not  only  with  what  ardor  Moses  might  desire  to  see 
"that  goodly  mountain,  even  Lebanon,"  (Deut.  iii. 
25.)  but  what  a  supreme  gratification  a  man  who 
liad  been  all  his  life  habituated  to  a  flat  and  arid  des- 
ert, and  to  a  low  and  level  country,  must  have 
felt,  had  he  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  verdiuil 
hills  and  murmuring  cascades  of  Lebanon.  The 
renown  of  these  paradises  must  have  stimulated  his 
curiosity,  as  a  man  and  a  naturalist,  independent  of 
his  wishes  as  a  sovereign  and  legislator  for  the  wel- 
fiire  and  settlement  of  his  people. 

Almost  all  travellers  who  have  visited  these  places 
have  felt  and  noticed  the  propriety  of  the  bride- 
groom's address  to  the  bride,  (Cant.  iv.  15.)  in  which 
he  compares  her  to  "a  fountain  of  gardens,  a  well 
of  living  waters,  and  streams  from  Lebanon  ;"  but 
they  have  not  observed  the  climax  of  this  passage, 
which  appears  to  stiind  thus,  (1.)  a  fountain,  (2.)  a 
sourcc,(3.)  numerous  and  lively  streams,  communicat- 
ing refreshment  an«l  pleasure,  together  with  fertility. 

These  descriptions  may  also  contribute  to  place  in 
a  new  light  a  passage  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  (chap, 
xviii.  14.)  which  stands  thus  in  our  translation :  "Will 
a  man  leave  the  snow  of  Lebanon  which  cometh 
from  the  rock  of  the  field ;  or  shall  the  cold  flowing 
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waters  that  come  from  another  place  be  forsaken?" 
The  whole  of  this  verse  no  doubt  refers  to  the  same 
object,  mount  Lebanon,  though  to  different  things 
which  are  found  there.  It  may  be  supposed,  that 
the  "  cold  flowing  waters  "  of  the  prophet  were  the 
Nahr  el  herd,  or  Nahr  al  barida  of  Maundrell  and 
De  la  Roque. 

The  prophet  seems  to  think  that  no  waters  could 
be  so  refreshing  as  those  which  flowed  from  recent- 
ly thawing  congelation ;  and  to  pei"sons  who  highly 
value  the  addition  of  snow  to  their  beverage,  to  cool 
it,  nothing  could  be  more  refrigerating  than  drinking 
from  streams  which  trickled  down  the  sides  of  that 
mountain,  the  great  Syrian  reservoir  of  snow  and  ice. 
The  narrations  we  have  inserted  show  the  vigor  and 
energy  of  these  similes. 

The  reputation  attached  to  the  wine  of  Lebanon, 
and  the  character  given  of  it  by  travellers,  render 
very  credible  the  idea  that  in  this  wine  Damascus 
traded  with  Tyre,  (Ezek.  xxvii.  18.)  and  that  Helbon 
was  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lebanon.  The  compar- 
ison of  the  wine  of  Lebanon  to  Vin  Muscat,  by  De 
la  Roque,  includes,  probably,  the  scent  as  well  as  the 
color;  and  justifies  the  allusion  of  the  prophet  Ho- 
sea,  xiv.  7. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine,  with  certainty,  what 
can  be  intended  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  in  the  phrase, 
"the  glory  of  Lebanon ;"  but  very  likely  it  refers  to 
the  verdure  constantly  maintained  on  it,  and  to  the 
utately  trees  which  cover  it ;  for  so  we  may  best  ex- 
plain Isa.  XXXV.  2,  the  glory  of  Lebanon,  magnificent 
cedars,  plantains,  pines,  cypresses,  &c.  the  excellen- 
cy of  Carmel,  "pines,  oaks,  olives  and  laurels,"  (see 
Carmel,)  and  the  meadow  productions,  flowers, 
shrubs,  &c.  of  Sharon.  This  agrees  perfectly  with 
chap. Ix.  13,  "the  glory  of  Lebanon — the  fir-tree,  the 
pine-tree,  and  the  box-tree  together."  Perhaps,  by 
some  scientific  traveller,  who  has  noticed  the  trees 
growing  upon  Lebanon,  we  may  ascertain  those  in- 
tended by  the  prophet.     Is  it  the  cedar  eminently  ? 

The  discoveiy  of  eagles'  ftathers  in  great  quanti- 
ty by  De  la  Roque,  where  they  must  have  been  drop- 
ped by  the  birds  themselves,  serves  to  justify  the  idea 
of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  (chap.  xvii.  2.)  of  "a  great 
eagle,  with  long  wings,  visiting  Lebanon,  and  pluck- 
ing oflT  a  branch  from  among  the  young  twigs,"  &c. 
(meaning  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  destroyed  the  tem- 
ple, and  carried  away  its  treasures.)  It  shows  that  na- 
ture was  considered  in  this  particular  of  the  parable. 

The  bears  which  frightened  De  la  Roque,  and  the 
lions,  which  he  says  come  down  to  the  marshes  of 
Jordan  to  drink,  may  point  out  the  quarter  that  fur- 
nished those  sanguinary  animals  which  destroyed  the 
new  settlers  in  the  land  of  Israel,  (2  Kings  xvii.  25, 
26.)  as  the  country  is  the  same  ;  and  it  is  likely  that, 
during  the  interval  of  population,  these  wild  animals 
should  have  roamed  over  a  greater  tract  of  country 
than  usual ;  out  of  which  they  were  not  easily  ex- 
pelled. It  is  likely,  too,  that  when  the  prophet  threat- 
ens that  the  king  of  Babylon  shall  come  "as  a  lion 
from  the  swelling  of  Jordan,"  (Jer.  xlix.  19 ;  1.  44.) 
he  may  not  so  much  allude  to  the  stream  of  Jordan, 
where  it  runs  in  a  considerable  body,  between  its 
banks,  as  probably  lions  are  rarely  seen  so  low,  but 
to  the  marshes  of  Jordan,  to  which  De  la  Roque  says 
they  come  down  from  the  neighboring  mountains ; 
which  marshes  being  at  some  times  dry,  and  at  other 
times  overflowed,  annually,  may  justly  be  described 
w  the  swellings  of  Jordan.  (Comp.  Zech.  xi.  3.)  The 
■une  place  may  also  be  intended  under  this  descrip- 
tioD :  (Jer.  \'\.  5.) "  If  thou  hast  run  with  the  footmen, 


and  they  have  wearied  thee,  how  canst  thou  contenu 
with  horses  ?  And  if  in  the  land  of  peace  (solid  land, 
firm  footing)  thou  hast  been  wearied,  how  wilt  thou 
do,  when  called  to  exert  thyself  in  such  slippery  and 
uncertain  footing  as  the  marshes  (swelUngs)  of  Jor- 
dan are  ?  " — much  resembling,  probably,  the  bogs  of 
Ireland.  The  wild  beasts  enumerated  by  this  trav- 
eller, with  such  others  as  we  may  suppose  inhabit, 
or  haunt,  the  various  branches  of  this  mountain,  may 
furnish  the  true  import  of  the  expression,  (Hab.  ii.  17.) 
"  The  violence  of  Lebanon  shall  cover  thee ;  even 
the  terrific  ravages  of  wild  beasts;"  to  which  that 
mountain  aflfords  shelter  and  covert- 
Lebanon  is  certainly  taken  for  cedars  of  Lebanon. 
Thus  Solomon's  palace  is  called  the  "house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon  ;"  it  was  supported,  probably  by 
pillars  of  cedar,  as  numerous  as  trees  in  a  forest. 
When  we  read  "The  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like 
Lebanon,"  we  suppose  the  majestic  cedars  furnish 
the  simile  :  so,  "He  cast  forth  his  roots  as  Lebanon,*" 
not  the  mountain,  but  the  cedars  on  it.  The  temple 
of  Jerusalem  is  also  called  Lebanon :  "  Open  thy 
doors,  O  Lebanon,  that  the  fire  may  devour  thy  ce- 
dars," says  Zechariah,  (xi.  1.)  speaking  of  the  future 
desolation  of  the  temple  by  the  Romans. 

Tower  or  Libanus. — Solomon  (Cant.  vii.  4.)  com- 
pares his  spouse's  nose  to  "the  tower  of  Lebanon 
which  looketh  towards  Damascus."  Travellers  speak 
of  a  tower  seen  on  Libanus  on  the  side  next  Damas- 
cus, which  seems  to  have  been  very  high.  Benja- 
min of  Tudela  assures  us,  that  the  stones  of  this 
tower,  the  remains  of  which  he  had  seen,  were  twen- 
ty palms  long,  and  twelve  wide.  Gabriel  Sionita  says, 
that  it  was  a  hundred  cubits  high,  and  fifty  broad. 

LIBATION,  a  word  used  in  sacrificial  language, 
to  express  an  affusion  of  liquors,  poured  upon  vic- 
tims to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Lord.  The  quantity  of 
wine  for  a  libation  was  the  fourth  part  of  a  hin ; 
rather  more  than  two  pints.  Among  the  Hebrews 
libations  were  poured  on  the  victim  afler  it  wa» 
killed,  and  the  several  pieces  of  it  laid  on  the  altar, 
ready  to  be  consumed  by  the  flames,  Lev.  vi.  20; 
viii.  25,  26;  ix.  4;  xvi.  12,20;  xxiii.  13.  They  con- 
sisted in  offerings  of  bread,  wine  and  salt.  Paul 
describes  himself,  says  Calmet,  as  a  victim  about  to 
be  sacrificed,  the  accustomed  libations  of  meal  and 
wine  being  already,  in  a  manner,  f)oured  upon  him: 
(2  Tim.  iv.  6.)  "  For  I  am  ready  to  be  oftered,  and  th^ 
time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand."  But  it  is  probable 
that  the  apostle  refers  to  the  manner  of  pouring  out 
the  blood  of  the  victims,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,i 
which  was  the  ceremony  prescribed  in  the  Hebrew  ( 
ritual,  rather  than  to  the  libations  poured  upon  the 
victim,  as  practised  by  the  heathen: — 'Eyro  yuo  JJ^ij 
aniv/^ouai — For  1  am  now  pouHng  outy  or  going  to  be' 
poured  out,  as  a  libation.  The  same  expressive  sac* 
rificial  term  occurs  in  Phil.  ii.  17,  where  the  apos-' 
tie  represents  the  faith  of  the  Philippians  as  a  sac- 
rifice, and  his  own  blood  as  a  libation  poured  forthi 
to  hallow  and  consecrate  it: — '^^A'  ti  xai  nntvSofiav 

ini.  rr,  ^vntn  xai  XttTovQyia  T/;e  niOTfVK  i'urnv,  xai^vy  Kai' 

avy/aiQaj  naaiv  iuiv  ; — the  Strength  and  beauty  of  the 
passage  cannot  be  comprehended  from  a  translation. 
LIBERTINES,  Synagogue  or.  Acts  vi.  9.  This 
Synagogue  of  the  Libertines  obviously  stands  con- 
nected w^ith  the  Cyrenians  and  Alexandrians,  both  of 
which  were  of  African  origin  ;  it  is,  therefore,  most 
probable  that  the  Libertines  were  of  African  ongin 
also ;  and  without  assenting  to  the  entire  history  of  tl  e 
liberation  of  the  Jewish  captives  in  Egyp^  by  Ptolenr  y  j 
Philadelphus,  in  its  utmost  extent,  as  to  their  nunf> 
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bere,  It  IS  credible,  that  there  may  be  sufficient  truth 
in  it,  to  justify  our  believing  that  many  Jews  and 
Jewish  families  did  obtain  tlieir  liberty,  by  the  mu- 
nificence of  that  prince ;  the  descendants  of  which 
freedmen,  remaining  in  Egyj)t,  would  be  known  un- 
der an  appellation  answering  to  the  Latin,  libertini. 
Moreover,  their  residence  would  naturally  connect 
them  with  their  fellow  ^Africans,  the  Cyrenians  and 
Alexandrians.  They  are  evidently  sejjarated,  by  the 
construction  of  the  language,  from  "those  of  Cilicia, 
and  of  Asia : "  and  if  Luke  were  of  Cyrene,  as  is 
thought,  we  see  the  reason  why  this  conduct  of  his 
compatriots  excited  his  particular  observation.  It 
has  been  thought  by  some  writers  that  they  were  a 
nation  of  Libertini.  That  there  was  a  place  in  Af- 
rica called  Libertina,  or  some  such  name,  is  certain  ; 
for  in  the  council  of  Carthage  (c.  116.)  two  persons 
assumed  the  title  of  Episcopus  EcclesifB  lAbertinen- 
sis.     (See  Kuinoel  on  Acts  vi.  9.) 

LIBKIITY,  as  opposed  to  servitude  and  slavery, 
denotes  the  condition  of  a  man,  who  may  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  will  of  another.  There  is  frequent 
mention  of  this  liberty  in  Scripture.  The  Jews  val- 
ued themselves  highly  on  their  liberty  ;  and  they 
even  boasted,  in  our  Saviour's  time,  that  they  had 
nevei  been  deprived  of  it,  John  viii.  33.  This  from 
-them  was  ridiculous ;  since  we  know  that  they  were 
often  subject  to  foreign  powers,  under  the  judges, 
and  afterwards  to  the  kings  of  Assyria,  Chaldea  and 
Persia.  They  were  at  this  very  time,  also,  subject 
to  the  Romans.  It  is  however  true,  that  the  Israel- 
ites, according  to  the  intention  of  Moses,  were  never 
to  be  reduced  entirely  to  a  state  of  bondage.  They 
might  be  sold,  or  fall  into  servitude  among  their 
brethren  ;  but  always  had  a  power  of  redeeming 
themselves,  or  procuring  themselves  to  be  redeemed 
by  their  relations,  or  of  being  liberated  in  the  sab- 
batical year,  or  in  the  jubilee  year.  Probably,  on 
this  accovmt  they  boasted  that  they  never  had  been 
reduced  to  slavery.  Paul  speaks  of  the  liberty  of  the 
gospel,  in  opposition  to  the  servitude  of  the  law : 
"We  are  not  the  children  of  the  bond-woman,  but 
of  the  free,"  (Gal.  iv.  31.)  i.  e.  we  are  not  derived  from 
Hagar,  who  with  her  descendants  are  slaves,  but  we 
are  sons  of  Sarali  the  free- woman :  we  enjoy  the 
liberty  of  God's  children,  by  virtue  of  the  adoption 
procured  for  us  by  Jesus  Christ;  which  liberty  de- 
livers us  from  the  yoke  of  legal  ceremonies,  from 
the  obligation  of  obsemng  purifications  and  distinc- 
tions of  jneats,  and  many  other  practices,  to  which 
the  Jews  were  subjected,  Rom.  viii.  21;  1  Cor.  x.  29; 
2  Cor.  iii.  17 ;  Gal.  ii.  4,  5 ;  James  i.  25  ;  ii.  12. 

"  Liberty  to  righteousness,"  in  opposition  to  "  the 
bondage  of  sin,"  is  part  of  the  justification  which 
Christ  has  procured  for  us ;  which  we  acquire  by 
faith  in  him,  and  preserve  by  a  holy  life,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  Christian  virtues  ;  or  it  is  one  effect  of  justifi- 
cation by  Christ  (Comp.  Rom.  vi.  20.  Gr.  and'Eng. 
margin.) 

Liberty  and  Free-will,  in  opposition  to  con- 
straint and  necessity.  Man  is  at  liberty  to  do  good 
or  evil ;  (Ecclus.  xv.  14,  &<c.)  there  is,  however,  a  great 
difference  between  our  liberty  of  doing  good  and  of 
doing  evil.  We  have  in  ourselves  the  unhappy  lib- 
erty of  doing  evil ;  we  are  prompted  to  it  by  our  con- 
cupiscence, which  indeed  we  ought  always  to  resist, 
yet  shall  not  really  and  effectually  resist,  without  the 
aaeigtance  of  God's  grace  ;  whereas,to  do  good,  though 
we  have  the  liberty  of  doing  it,  we  cannot  as  we 
•hould  without  the  help  of  grace,  which,  without  vi- 
olating our  libertv  incites  us  agreeably,  gently,  (nev- 


ertheless, efficaciously,)  to  prefer  what  is  pleasing  to 
God  before  what  is  desired  by  self-love  and  concu- 
piscence. 

Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  a  famous  rabbi,  says  we 
stand  in  need  of  the  concurrence  of  Providence  in 
all  virtuous  actions  ;  and  as  a  man,  who  is  going  to 
take  a  heavy  burden  on  his  shoulders,  calls  some- 
body to  help  him  up  with  it,  so  the  just  man  first  en- 
deavors to  fulfil  the  law,  while  God,  like  the  arm  of 
another  person,  comes  to  his  assistance,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  execute  his  resolution.  This  seems  to  be 
exactly  the  idea  of  the  apostle  in  Rom.  viii.  26.  which 
he  expresses  by  using  the  word  ovrarrtka^i^aru^ai, 
which  Doddridge  renders  "lendeth  us  his  helping 
hand  ;"  and  which  Macknight  says  properly  signi- 
fies "  I  bear  together  with  another,"  by  taking  hold 
of  the  thing  borne  on  the  op})osite  side,  as  persons 
do  who  assist  one  another  in  carrying  heavy  loads. 
Ambrose,  very  properly,  refers  this  to  the  weak- 
ness of  our  prayers  (and  of  our  minds  too)  without 
such  aid. 

But  we  ought  to  acknowledge  that  very  important 
part  of  "  preventing  grace,"  which  so  arranges 
circumstances  as  to  diminish,  or  to  disappoint,  op- 
portunities of  doing  evil.  There  is  scarcely  any 
thing  in  life  that  more  strongly  and  more  intelligibly 
calls  for  gratitude,  than  those  preservations  from  evil, 
those  preventions  of  bad  consequences,  those  coun- 
teractions of  perverse  bias,  of  which  every  one  must 
be  conscious,  and  none  more  conscious  than  the  most 
virtuous.  (Comp.  David,  1  Sam.  xxv.  32,  sq.) 

T.  LIBNAH,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  (Josh. 
XV.  42.)  given  to  the  priests,  and  declared  a  city  of 
refuge,  1  Chron.  vi.  54,  57.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
say,  it  was  in  the  district  of  Eleutheropolis. 

II.  LIBNAH,  a  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  des- 
ert. Num.  xxxiii.  20.     See  Exodus,  p.  420. 

LIBNATH,  or,  fully,  SHIHOR-LIBNATH,  a 
stream  near  Carmel,  on  the  borders  of  Asher ;  ac- 
cording to  Michaelis,  Jiuvius  vitri,  the  glass  n'rer, 
i.  e.  the  Belus,  from  whose  sands  glass  was  firat  made, 
Josh.  xix.  26.     R. 

LIBYA,  a  province  of  Egypt,  which  is  thought  to 
have  been  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Lehabim, 
son  of  Mizraim,  Gen.  x.  13.  It  reached  from  Alex- 
andria to  Cyrene,  and  perhaps  farther.  In  Nah.  iii. 
9,  Lubim  is  rendered  Libya,  because  of  its  connec- 
tion with  Phut,  which  implies  Africa;  and  probably 
that  part  of  Africa  near  and  around  Carthage,  rather 
than  Nubia.  Josephus  says,  "  Phut  was  the  con 
ductor  of  Libya,  whose  settlements  were  from  him 
called  Phutaei.  It  is  beyond  the  river  in  the  region  of 
Mauritania.  By  this  name  it  is  well  known  in  the 
Grecian  histories  ;  adjacent  to  the  region  which  they 
call  Phut."  We  read  of  the  Lubim  in  2  Chron.  xii. 
3 ;  xvi.  8  ;  Nah.  iii.  9 ;  Dan.  xi.  43.  Sometimes  all  Af- 
rica is  called  Libya ;  but  we  believe  it  does  not  oc- 
cur in  this  sense  in  Scripture. 

LICE,  see  Gnat. 

LIFE,  Future,  Eternal  Life,  or  simply  Life, 
signifies  the  state  of  the  righteous  after  death,  Matt 
vii.  14 ;  xix.  16,  17.  Jesus  Christ  is  sometimes  called 
the  Life,  John  xiv.  6 ;  xi.  25.  So,  "  In  him  was  life  ; 
and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men,"  John  i.  4.  (See  also 
1  John  V.  12.)  He  is  the  life  of  the  soul ;  he  enlight- 
ens it,  fills  it  with  graces,  and  leads  it  to  eternal  life. 
He  is  himself  the  life  of  it,  its  sustenance,  light  and 
happiness. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  God  promises  to  those  who 
observe  his  laws,  long  life  and  temporal  prosperity; 
which  were  the  figure  and   shadow  of  eternal  iifo, 
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aad  ef  those  future  blessings  expressed  more  clearly 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  carnal  Jews  confined 
their  hopes  to  tliese  transitory  blessings  ;  but  the 
holy  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  and  more  enlightened 
Hebrews,  carried  their  views  and  expectations  fur- 
ther. Moses  says,  (Deut.  XXX.  15,  19,20.)  "See,  I 
have  set  before  thee  this  day  life  and  good,  and  death 
and  evil." 

Wisdom,  or  a  knowledge  of  truths  relating  to  sal- 
vation, is  called  "  the  way  of  life,"  "the  truth  of  life," 
"  the  fountain  of  life  ;"  or  "  life,"  simply.  As  life  is 
the  first  of  blessings  belonging  to  the  body,  so  wisdom 
is  the  supreme  happiness  of  the  soul ;  it  promotes 
our  well-being  in  this  world,  and  is  the  source  of  fe- 
licity to  eternity.  The  princii)al  wisdom,  the  most 
serious  study,  of  the  Hebrews  consisted  in  the 
knowledge  of  their  law  ;  and  hence  the  Holy  Spirit 
terms  the  law,  as  well  as  wisdom,  life,  and  the  source 
of  life ;  and  perhaps  also  because  they  both  produce 
the  same  eflTects  for  time  and  for  eternity. 

Life  is  sometimes  used  for  subsistence ;  thus  it  is 
said  in  Mark  xii.  44,  that  a  poor  widow,  who  put  two 
very  small  pieces  of  silver  into  the  treasury  of  the 
temple,  gave  more  than  any  of  the  rest,  because  it 
was  all  she  had,  even  all  her  living,  or  life. 

We  find  an  expression  in  Deut.  xxviii.  66^  and  in 
Job  xxiv.  22,  which  requires  explanation  :  "  Thy  life 
shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  fear 
day  and  night,  and  shalt  have  none  assurance  of  thy 
Ufe."  Some  of  the  fathers  understood  this  of  Christ, 
crucified  in  the  sight  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who 
rejected  the  belief  of  that  Saviour  who  was  their  life 
and  salvation ;  but  the  meaning  is  more  likely  to  be, 
"Ye  shall  be  under  perpetual  fear  and  uneasiness,  and 
shall  have  no  assurance  of  your  own  lives."  The 
words  of  Job  must  be  interpreted  in  the  same  sense  : 
"  He  riseth  up,  and  no  man  is  sure  of  life."  When 
the  wicked  man  appears  most  resolute,  he  shall  not 
be  assured  of  his  life  ;  or,  according  to  the  Hebrew, 
when  he  riseth  in  the  midst  of  his  guards,  he  shall 
not  be  sure  of  his  life. 

LIFE ;  To  LIVE.  These  words,  as  well  as  death, 
and  to  die,  are  equivocal,  and  are  understood  properly 
for  the  life  of  the  body  ;  figuratively,  for  the  life  of 
the  soul ;  for  the  life  of  faith,  grace  and  holiness ;  for 
temporal  life  and  life  eternal.  "  A  living  soul  "  sig- 
nifies a  living  animal,  a  living  person  :  "  my  soul  shall 
live  because  of  thee  ;"  (Gen.  xii.  13.)  my  life  will  be 
preserved  in  consideration  of  thee.  "  No  man  shall 
see  me  and  live  ;"  (Exod.  xxxiii.  20.)  that  is,  no  man 
can  be  able  to  sustain  the  splendor  of  my  majesty,  if 
beheld  by  his  bodily  eye.  Jehovah  was  called  the 
Hving  God,  in  opposition  to  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles, 
who  were  but  dead  men,  stars  or  animals,  whose 
hves  are  transitory ;  whereas  Jehovah  is  living,  im- 
mortal, and  the  Author  of  life  to  every  thing  ;  in  him 
we  live ;  from  him  we  derive  motion  and  existence, 
Acts  xvii.  28. 

The  "just  man  lives  by  faith,"  Rom.  i.  17.  Faith 
gives  life  to  the  soul,  but  it  must  be  animated  by 
charity,  and  accom[)anied  with  works.  Gal.  v.  6 ; 
James  ii.  20.  Even  they  who  are  dead  in  sin  rise 
again,  and  lead  a  new  life,  when  they  believe  in  Christ, 
incl  put  on  Christ ;  and  they  who  have  a  lively  and 
IPtire  faith  m  ver  die,  or  rather  after  death  enjoy 
sternal  life,  Joh.i  xi.  25,  26.  The  letter  kills,  but  the 
Spirit  makes  alive,  2  Cor.  iii.  6.  The  law  cannot 
make  alive ;  (Gal.  iii.  21.)  it  cannot  communicate 
righteousness,  without  gospel  faith  and  charity. 

In  a  figurative  sense,  "  to  give  life  "  is  used  for  de- 
Kvering  from  great  danger.     The  captives  in  Baby- 


lon often  ask  of  God,  in  the  Psa  ms,  to  restore  them 
to  life,  to  deliver  them  from  a  state  of  death,  of  op- 
pression, of  trouble,  under  which  they  groaned. 
(Comp.  Psalm  cxix.  25,  107.) 

LIFE,  Book  of,  see  Book,  p.  201 

LIFTING  UP  THE  HANDS  is,  among  the  ori- 
entals, a  common  part  of  the  ceremony  of  taking  an 
oath :  "  I  have  lift  up  mine  hand  unto  the  Lord," 
says  Abraham,  Gen.  xiv.  22.  And,  "I  will  bring 
you  into  the  land  concerning  which  I  lift  up  my 
hand,"  (Exod.  vi.  8.)  which  I  promised  with  an 
oath. 

To  LIFT  DP  one's  hand  against  any  one,  is  to  at- 
tack him,  to  fight  him,  2  Sam.  xviii.  28 ;  1  Kings 
xi.  26. 

To  LIFT  UP  one's  face  in  the  presence  of  any  one, 
is  to  appear  boldly  in  his  presence,  2  Sam.  ii.  22; 
Ezra  ix.  6.     (See  also  Job  x.  15  ;  xi.  15.) 

To  LIFT  UP  one's  hands,  EYES,  SOUL  Or  HEART, 

unto  the  Lord,  are  expressions  descril)ing  the  senti- 
ments and  emotion  of  one  who  prays  earnestly,  or 
desires  a  thing  with  ardor. 

LIGHT,  a  subtile  fluid,  which  creates  in  us  a  sen- 
sation of  colors,  and  enables  us  to  discern  surround- 
ing objects. 

"  Light "  is  often  put  figuratively  for  prosperity,  as 
night  is  for  adversity:  "The  light  shall  shine  upon 
thy  ways  ;"  i.  e.  God  shall  favor  thy  conduct.  Thou 
hast  "lifted  up  on  us  the  light  of  thy  countenance ;" 
i.  e.  thou  hast  granted  us  thy  favor. 

"  The  light  of  the  living  "  literally  signifies  a  happy 
life,  great  prosperity ;  but  in  a  moral  and  spiritual 
sense,  it  signifies  the  felicity  of  eternal  life ;  as  the 
misery  of  the  wicked  is  described  by  the  darkness  of 
death,  Ps.  Ivi.  13 ;  cxxix.  12  ;  cxlviii.  3,  and  Job 
xxxiii.  30.  God  is  styled  "  the  Father  of  lights ;" 
(James  i.  17.)  the  Author  of  all  graces ;  and  Jesus 
Christ  is  called  "the  Light  of  the  world;"  "a  Light 
to  enlighten  the  Gentiles,"  "  Light  of  righteousness  ;" 
"  the  Light  of  life,"  John  viii.  12  ;  i.  8.  (Comp.  Isa. 
Ix.  1.)  The  apostles  are  the  light  of  the  world,  (Matt 
V.  14.)  by  showing  forth  the  doctrines  and  graces  of 
their  divine  Master. 

LIGN-ALOES,  see  Aloes  I. 

LILY,  fi^ic,  susan,  or  shushan,  so  called,  perhaps, 
by  reason  of  the  number  of  its  leaves,  which  are  six, 
in  Heb.  ses,  or  shesh.  There  are  lilies  of  diflferent 
colors,  white,  red,  yellow  and  orange-colored.  They 
were  common  in  Judea,  and  grew  in  the  open  fields. 
"Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,"  says  Christ,  (Matt, 
vi.  28.)  "  how  they  grow,  they  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin  ;  yet  I  say  unto  you  that  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  those.  Wherefore, 
if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day 
is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not 
much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ?"  Luke  xii. 
27.  Father  Souciet  afiirms,  that  the  lily  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  is  the  crown  imperial ;  that  is,  the  Per- 
sian lily,  the  tusai  of  the  Pei-sians,  the  royal  lily,  or 
lilium  basileium,  of  the  Greeks.  In  reality  it  appears 
from  the  Canticles,  that  the  lily  spoken  of  by  Solo- 
mon was  red,  and  distilled  a  certain  liquor,  Cant.  y. 
13.  The  very  learned  Celsus,  however,  supposes  it 
to  be  the  white  lily,  which  the  Arabs  call  susanu.  It 
has  a  great  resemblance  to  this  pancratium,  which  in 
whiteness  surpasses  lilies,  and  the  most  perfect  white 
produceable  by  the  art  of  dyeing.  White  dresses 
were  formerly  reserved  for  the  masters  of  the  sacri- 
fices. May  we  hence  conclude,  says  Forskal,  that 
this,  as  well  as  the  purple,  was  an  appendage  to  roy- 
alty ?     There  are  crown  im-ierials  with  yellow  flow 
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ere  ;  but  those  with  red  are  the  most  common.  They 
are  always  bent  downwards,  and  disposed  in  the 
manner  of  a  crown  at  the  extremity  of  the  stem, 
which  has  a  tuft  of  leaves  at  the  top.  At  the  bottom 
of  each  leaf  of  this  flower  is  a  certain  watery  humor, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  very  white  pearl,  which  grad- 
ually distils  very  clear  and  pure  drops  of  water.  This 
water  is  probably  what  the  spouse  in  the  Canticles 
called  myrrh.  Judith  speaks  of  an  ornament  belong- 
ing to  the  women,  which  was  called  lily,  Jud.  x.  3. 
What  these  lilies  were,  we  cannot  tell.  In  the  judg- 
iiiem  of  Grotius,  they  might  be  something  which 
hung  about  the  neck.  Perhaps  lilia  may  be  a  fault 
of  the  copyist,  who,  instead  of  monilia^  bracelets, 
which  he  did  not  understand,  inserted  lilia.  The 
Greek  says  pselia,  and  the  Syriac  the  same,  i.  e. 
chains,  necklaces  or  bracelets. 

LINE.  To  stretch  a  hne  over  a  city,  is  to  destroy 
it,  Zech.  i.  16;  Jer.  ii.  8. 

LINEN,  -\2,  bad,  the  produce  of  a  well-known 
plant,  flax,  whose  bark,  being  prepared,  serves  to 
make  fine  and  much  esteemed  linen  clothes.  Another 
sort  of  linen  Scripture  calls  vv,  shesh;  (Gen.  xli.  42.) 
[and  at  a  later  period  fu,  buts,  Greek  (ivoaog,  byssus, 
1  Chron.  xv.  27  ;  Esth.  i.  6,  et  al.  This,  however,  is 
itrictly  the  fine  Egyptian  cotton,  and  the  white  cloth 
made  from  it.  This  cloth,  so  celebrated  in  ancient 
times,  is  still  found  wrapped  around  mummies ;  and 
appears  to  have  been  about  of  the  texture  and  quality 
of  the  ordinary  cotton  sheeting  of  the  present  day. 
Both  these  Hebrew  words  signify  originally  white.    R. 

LINUS,  a  Christian  mentioned  by  Paul,  (2  Tim. 
iv.  21.)  and  whom  Irenaeus,  Eusebius,  Optatus, 
Epi})hanius,  Augustin,  Jerome  and  Theodoret  affirm 
to  have  succeeded  Peter  as  bishop  of  Rome. 

It  was  not  possible  that  Calmet  could  have  access 
to  the  Welsb  Triads,  which  only  within  these  few 
years  have  appeared  in  English.  Mr.  Taylor  thinks 
there  is  little  hazard  in  taking  Linm5  for  the  British 
Cj/Llin,  brother  of  Claudia.  [The  only  ground  for 
this  conjecture  seems  to  be  that  each  of  these  names 
contains  the  three  letters  lin.  R.]  If  so,  it  agrees  with 
the  history  that  Christianity  had  made  converts  in 
the  family  of  Brennus,  king  of  Britain,  and  Caracta- 
cus,  his  son,  then  prisoners  at  Rome  ;  and  the  first 
(Gentile)  bishop  of  Rome  was  a  Briton.  See  Chris- 
tianity. 

LION,  a  well  known  and  noble  beast,  frequently 
spoken  of  in  Scripture.  It  was  common  in  Palestine, 
and  the  Hebrews  have  seven  words  to  signify  the 
lion  in  diflTerent  ages,  (1.)  lu,  g'ltr,  or  e-or,  a  young 
hon,  a  whelp.  (2.)  tdd,  kephir,  a  young  lion.  (3.)  nN, 
nnN,  ari,  or  aryeh,  a  young  and  vigorous  lion.  (4.)  Snc?, 
shahal,  a  lion  m  the  full  strength  of  his  age.  (5.)  r-ic:', 
shahats,  a  vigorous  lion.  (6.)  n-'IjS,  lebia,  an  old  lion. 
(7.)  c-"*?,  laish,  a  decrepit  lion,  worn  out  with  age.  But 
these  distinctions  are  not  always  used  in  speaking  of 
the  lion. 

"  The  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  "  (Rev.  v.  5.)  is 
Jesus  Christ,  who  sprung  from  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  the  race  of  David,  and  overcame  death,  the 
world  and  the  devil.  It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  a 
lion  was  the  device  of  the  tribe  of  Judah :  whence 
this  allusion.     (Comp.  Gen.  xlix.  9.) 

The  lion  "  from  the  swelling  of  Jordan,"  (Jer.  i.44.) 
is,  figuratively,  Nebuchadnezzar  marching  like  a  lion 
against  Judea.  He  is  compared  to  a  lion  by  reason 
of  his  strength  and  fierceness ;  to  a  lion  driven  by  the 
rising  waters  from  the  neighborhood  of  Jordan, 
where  he  had  lain  amidst  the  thickets  which  cover 
the  banks  of  that  river.  (See  Jordan.)     A  lion  which 


in  his  anger  falls  with  fury  on  every  thing  he  nieeu 
in  the  fields. 

Samson,  on  his  way  to  Timnath,  having  torn  a 
young  lion  to  pieces  with  his  hands,  (Judg.  xiv.) 
found,  as  he  afterwards  passed  by  that  way,  that  bees 
had  made  their  honey  in  the  skeleton,  which  waa 
then  dried  up.  This  furnished  him  with  a  riddle 
which  he  proposed  to  the  young  men  his  compan- 
ions at  his  wedding:  "the  devourer  furnished  meat, 
and  the  strong  yielded  sweetness."     See  Samson. 

David  boasts,  that  he  had  killed  a  lion  and  a  bear, 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  35.J  and  Ecciesiasticus  says,  (xlvii. 
3.)  that  he  played  with  bears  and  lions,  as  he  would 
do  with  lambs. 

Isaiah,  (xi.  6.)  describing  the  happy  time  of  the 
Messiah,  says,  "  The  calf,  the  young  lion  and  the  fat- 
ling  shall  lie  down  together,  and  a  little  child  shall 
lead  them  ;"  and  that  "  the  lion  should  eat  straw  like 
the  ox;"  signifying  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
church  of  Christ. 

The  roaring  of  the  lion  is  terrible,  (Amos  iii.  8.)  and 
therefore  it  is  said,  "  The  king's  wrath  is  as  the  roar- 
ing of  a  lion;  whoso  provoketh  him  to  anger  sinneth 
against  his  own  soul ;"  (Prov.  xix.  12  ;  xx.  2.)  i.  e.  he 
seeketh  his  own  death. 

LIP,  in  Hebrew,  is  sometimes  used  for  the  bank 
of  a  river,  for  the  border  of  a  vessel  or  table,  Josh, 
iii.  8 ;  2  Chron.  iv.  2.  It  also  signifies  language, 
Gen.  xi.  1  ;  Exod.  vi.  12,  &c.  "  We  will  render  thee 
the  calves  of  our  hps,"  says  Hosea ;  (xiv.  2.)  that  is, 
sacrifices  of  praise,  instead  of  bloody  victims.  "  I  do 
not  send  thee,"  says  the  Lord  to  Ezekiel,  (iii.  5.)  "  to 
a  people  deep  of  lip,"  of  an  unknown  language. 

LIZARD.  Several  species  of  lizards  are  well 
known.  There  are  some  in  Arabia,  a  cubit  in  length  ; 
but  in  the  Indies  there  are  some  much  longer.  They 
are  still  sometimes  eaten,  as  they  probably  were  in 
Arabia  and  Judea,  since  Moses  forbids  them  as  food. 

We  find  several  sorts  of  lizards  mentioned  in 
Scripture  ;  hnuS,  letah ;  torn,  hornet ;  nccjn,  tinshemeth ; 
(Lev.  xi.  30.)  and  n;:rc,  shemamith.  The  third  is  trans- 
lated mole  ;  but  Bochart  maintains  that  it  is  the 
chamelion  (which  is  a  kind  of  lizard.) 

LOAVES,  see  Bread. 

LOCUST,  a  voracious  insect,  belonging  to  the 
grasshopper  or  grylli  genus,  and  a  great  scourge  in 
oriental  countries. 

Moses  declares  all  creatures  that  fly  and  walk  on 
four  feet  to  be  impure,  but  he  excepts  those  which, 
having  their  hind  feet  longer  than  the  others,  skip, 
and  do  not  crawl  upon  the  earth.  Afterwards  (Lev. 
xi.  22.)  he  describes  four  sorts  of  locusts,  or,  it  may  be, 
the  same  sort  in  diflferent  states : — n^iN,  arbeh  ;  cd^Sd, 
salam,  h)3^r\,  hargol,  and  3jn,  hagnb ;  which  Jerome 
translates  bruchus,  attacus,  ophiomacus,  and  locusta. 

On  many  occasions  the  locust  has  been  employed 
by  the  Almighty  for  chastising  his  guilty  creatures.  A 
swarm  of  locusts  were  among  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
when  they  covered  the  whole  land,  so  that  the  earth 
was  darkened  ;  and  they  devoured  every  green  herb 
of  the  earth,  and  the  fruit  of  every  tree  which  the  hail 
had  left,  Exod.  x.  15.  But  the  most  particular  de- 
scription of  this  insect,  and  of  its  destructive  career, 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings,  is  to  be  found  in 
Joel  ii.  3 — 10.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  animated  descriptions  to  be  met  with  in 
the  whole  compass  of  prophecy.  The  contexture  of 
the  passage  is  extremely  curious ;  and  the  double  de- 
struction to  be  produced  by  locusts,  and  the  enemiea 
of  which  they  were  the  harbingers,  is  painted  with 
the  most  expressive  force,  and  described  with  the 
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most  terrible  accuracy.  We  may  fancy  the  destroy- 
ing army  to  be  moving  before  us  while  we  read,  and 
imagine  that  we  see  the  desolation  spreading.  The 
following  extracts  may  furnish  a  commentary  upon 
this  and  other  passages  in  the  Holy  Scriptures : — 

"  I  never  observed  the  mantes  (a  kind  of  locusts) 
to  be  gregarious ;  but  the  locusts,  properly  so  called, 
which  are  so  frequently  mentioned  by  sacred  as  well 
as  profane  authors,  are  sometimes  so  beyond  expres- 
sion. Those  wliich  I  saw,  anno  1724  and  1725, 
were  much  bigger  than  our  connnon  grasshoppers, 
and  had  brown  spotted  wings,  with  legs  and  bodies 
of  a  bright  yellow.  Their  first  appearance  was  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  March,  the  wind  having  been 
some  time  from  the  south.  In  the  middle  of  April 
their  numbers  were  so  vastly  increased,  that  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  they  formed  themselves  into  large  and 
numerous  swarms,  flew  in  the  air  like  a  succession 
of  clouds,  and  as  the  prophet  Joel  expresses  it,  they 
darkened  the  sun.  When  the  wind  blew  briskly,  so 
that  these  swarms  were  crowded  by  others,  or  thrown 
one  upon  another,  we  had  a  lively  idea  of  that  com- 
parison of  the  psalmist,  (Ps.  cix.  23.)  of  being  tossed 
up  and  down  as  the  locust.  In  the  month  of  May, 
when  the  ovaries  of  these  insects  were  ripe  and  tur- 
gid, each  of  these  swarms  began  gradually  to  disap- 
pear, and  retired  into  the  Metijiah,  and  other  adjacent 
plains,  where  they  deposited  their  eggs.  These  were 
no  sooner  hatched  in  June,  than  each  of  the  broods 
collected  itself  into  a  compact  body  of  a  furlong  or 
more  in  square,  and  marching  afterwards  directly 
forward  towards  the  sea,  they  let  nothing  escape 
them  ;  eating  up  every  thing  that  was  green  and  juicy, 
not  only  the  lesser  kinds  of  vegetables,  but  the  vine 
likewise,  the  fig-tree^  the  pomegranate,  the  palm,  and  the 
apple-tree,  even  all  the  trees  of  the  field,  (Joel  i.  12.)  in 
doing  which,  they  kept  their  ranks  like  men  of  war, 
climbing  over,  as  they  advanced,  every  tree  or  wall 
that  was  in  their  way  ;  nay,  they  entered  into  our  very 
houses  and  bed-chambers  like  thieves.  The  inhab- 
itants, to  stop  their  progress,  made  a  variety  of  pits 
and  trenches  all  over  their  fields  and  gardens,  which 
they  filled  with  water ;  or  else  they  heaped  up  there- 
in heath,  stubble,  and  such  like  combustible  matter, 
which  were  severally  set  on  fire  upon  the  approach 
of  the  locusts.  But  this  was  all  to  no  pur})ose,  for 
the  trenches  were  quickly  fillerl  up,  and  the  fires 
extinguished  by  infinite  swarms  succeeding  one 
another,  whilst  the  front  was  regardless  of  danger, 
and  the  rear  pressed  on  so  close,  that  a  retreat  was 
altogether  impossible.  A  day  or  two  after,  one  of 
these  broods  was  in  motion,  others  were  already 
hatched  to  march  and  glean  afler  them,  gnawing  off* 
the  very  bark,  and  the  young  branches  of  such  trees, 
as  had  before  escaped  with  the  loss  only  of  their  fruit 
and  foliage.  So  justly  have  they  been  compared  by 
the  prophet  to  a  great  army,  who  further  observes, 
that  the  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and 
behind  them  a  desolate  tvildemess."  (Shaw's  Travels, 
p.  187,  4to.) 

Colonel  Needham,  who  had  lived  some  time  in  Ten- 
eriffe,  informed  sir  Hans  Sloane,  that  in  1649  locusts 
destroyed  all  the  product  of  that  island.  They  saw 
them  come  from  off  the  coast  of  Barbary,  the  wind 
being  a  Levant  from  thence.  They  flew  as  far  as 
they  could  ;  then  one  alighted  in  the  sea,  and  another 
upon  that,  so  that  one  after  another  they  made  a  heap 
MB  large  as  the  greatest  ship  above  water,  and  were 
thought  to  be  almost  as  many  under.  Those  above 
water,  on  the  next  day,  after  the  sun's  refreshing 
them,  took  flight  again,  and  came  in  clouds  to  the 


island,  from  whence  they  had  perceived  them  in  the 
air,  and  had  gathered  all  the  soldiers  of  the  island 
and  of  Laguna  together,  being  7000  or  8000  men 
who,  laying  aside  their  arms,  some  took  bags,  some 
spades,  and  having  notice  by  their  scouts  from  the 
hills  where  they  alighted,  they  went  forward,  made 
trenches,  and  brought  their  bags  full,  and  covered 
them  with  mould.  This,  however,  did  not  do,  for 
some  of  the  locusts  escaped,  or,  being  cast  on  the 
shore,  were  revived  by  the  sun,  and  flew  about  and 
destroyed  all  the  vineyards  and  trees.  They  ate  the 
leaves  and  even  the  bark  of  the  vines  where  they 
alighted.  But  all  w^ould  not  do  ;  the  locusts  remained 
there  for  four  months  ;  cattle  ate  them  and  died,  and 
so  did  several  men  ;  and  others  struck  out  in  blotches. 
The  other  Canary  islands  were  so  troubled  also,  that 
they  were  forced  to  bury  their  provisions.  "  I  can- 
not better  represent  their  flight  to  you,"  says  Beau- 
plan,  "than  by  comparing  it  to  the  flakes  of  snow  in 
cloudy  weather,  driven  about  by  the  wind  ;  and  whwi 
they  alight  upon  the  ground  to  feed,  the  plains  are 
all  covered,  and  they  make  a  murmuring  noise  as 
they  eat,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  they  devour  all 
close  to  the  ground  ;  then  rising,  they  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  carried  away  by  the  wind  ;  and  when 
they  fly,  though  the  sun  shines  ever  so  bright,  it  is  no 
lighter  than  when  most  clouded.  The  air  was  so 
full  of  them,  that  1  could  not  eat  in  my  chamber 
without  a  candle  ;  (Joel  ii.  2, 10.)  all  the  houses  being 
full  of  them,  even  the  stables,  barns,  chambers,  gar- 
rets, and  cellars,  ver.  9.  I  caused  cannon-powder 
and  sulphur  to  be  burnt  to  expel  them,  but  all  to  no 
purpose ;  for  when  the  door  was  opened  an  infinite 
number  came  in,  and  the  others  went  out,  fluttering 
about ;  and  it  was  a  troublesome  thing,  when  a  man 
went  abroad,  to  be  hit  on  the  face  by  those  creatures, 
sometimes  on  the  nose,  sometimes  the  eyes,  and 
sometimes  the  cheeks,  so  that  there  was  no  opening 
one's  mouth  but  some  would  get  in.  Yet  all  this  was 
nothing,  for  when  we  were  to  eat,  those  creatures 
gave  us  no  respite ;  and  when  we  cut  a  bit  of  meat, 
we  cut  a  locust  with  it ;  and  when  a  man  opened  his 
mouth  to  put  in  a  morsel,  he  was  sure  to  chew  one 
of  them.  I  have  seen  them  at  night,  when  they  sit 
to  rest  them,  that  the  roads  were  four  inches  thick 
of  them,  one  upon  another  ;  so  that  the  horses  would 
not  trample  over  them,  but  as  they  were  put  on  with 
much  lashing,  j^ricking  up  their  ears,  snorting  and 
treading  fearfully.  The  wheels  of  our  carts  and  the 
feet  of  our  horses  bruising  those  creatures,  there 
came  froin  them  such  a  stink,  as  not  only  offended 
the  nose,  but  the  brain.  I  was  not  able  to  endure 
that  stench,  but  was  forced  to  wash  my  nose  with 
vinegar,  and  hold  a  handkerchief  di])|)ed  in  it  contin- 
ually at  my  nostrils.  The  swine  feast  upon  them  as  a 
dainty,  and  grow  fat ;  but  nobody  will  eat  of  them  so 
fattened,  only  because  they  abhor  that  sort  of  vermin 
that  does  them  so  much  harm."  (Gent.'s  Mag.  1748.) 
Mr.  Morier  says,  "On  the  11th  of  June,  while 
seated  in  our  tents  about  noon,  we  heard  a  very  un- 
usual noise,  that  sounded  like  the  rustling  of  a  great 
wind  at  a  distance.  On  looking  up  we  perceived  an 
immense  cloud,  here  and  there  semi-transparent,  in 
other  parts  quite  black,  that  spread  itself  all  over  ihc 
sky,  and  at  intervals  shadowed  the  sun.  These  we 
soon  found  to  be  locusts,  whole  swarms  of  them  fall- 
ing about  us  .  .  .  These  were  of  a  red  color,  and  I 
should  suppose  are  the  red  predatory  locusts,  one  of 
the  Egyptian  plagues  ;  they  are  also  the  '  great  grass- 
hopper,' mentioned  by  the  prophet  Nahum  ;  no  doubt 
in  contradistinction  to  the  lesser,  chap.  iii.  17      Ai 
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Boon  as  they  appearea,  the  gardeners  and  nusband- 
men  made  loud  shouts,  to  prevent  their  settUng  on 
their  grounds.  It  is  to  this  custom  tliat  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  perhaps,  alludes,  when  he  says,  'Surely  I 
will  fill  thee  with  men,  as  with  caterpillars,  and  they 
•hall  lift  up  a  shout  against  thee,'  chap.  li.  14.  They 
seemed  to  be  impelled  by  one  common  instinct,  and 
moved  in  one  body,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
being  organized  by  a  leader,  Joel  ii.  7.  Their 
itrength  must  be  very  great,  if  we  consider  what  im- 
mense journeys  they  have  been  known  to  make." 
(Second  Journey,  p.  99.) 

[In  order  to  afford  the  fullest  information  respect- 
ing these  insects,  which  constitute  so  terrible  a 
scourge  in  oriental  countries,  the  following  extracts 
from  Niebuhr  and  Burckhardt  are  here  subjoined. 
Each  of  these  travellers  relates  only  what  he  himself 
saw. 

Niebuhr  thus  gives  the  sum  of  all  the  information 
which  he  had  collected  respecting  the  locusts : 
(Descr.  of  Arabia,  p.  168,  Germ,  ed.)  "Locusts  are 
very  frequent  in  the  East;  but  still,  not  so  much  so, 
perhaps,  as  is  generally  supposed  in  Europe.  The 
first  great  flight  of  locusts  that  we  saw  was  at  Cairo, 
about  the  end  of  December,  1761  ;  and  on  the  9th  of 
January,  1762,  there  was  another,  in  the  same  city, 
still  more  terrible,  which  came  with  the  south-west 
wind,  and  consequently  from  over  the  Libyan  desert. 
Of  these  last  great  numbers  fell  upon  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  and  in  the  streets,  perhaps  from  being 
fatigued  with  their  long  journey.  After  this  I  saw 
no  locusts  in  any  gi*eat  number  until  after  our  arrival 
in  Djidda.  An  immense  swarm  of  them  arrived  at 
this  place  in  the  night  between  the  10th  and  11th  of 
November,  1762,  brought  by  a  west  wind,  and  conse- 
quently from  across  the  Arabian  gulf,  which  is  here 
very  broad.  Very  many  of  them  had  found  their 
graves  in  the  water.  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month, 
another  flight  of  them  arrived  at  Djidda,  but  not  so 
large  as  the  former.  In  May,  as  the  dates  began  to 
ripen  in  Tehama,  there  came  several  times  to  Mocha 
immense  swarms,  from  the  west  or  south  ;  conse- 
quently across  the  Red  sea.  They  commonly  the 
next  day  either  turned  back,  or  continued  their  jour- 
ney eastwards  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  sea  at  Mocha,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  very 
broad  ;  nevertheless,  the  shore  was  sometimes  thickly 
covered  with  the  dead  locusts.  In  the  beginning  of 
July,  1763,  we  saw  innumerable  multitudes  of  locusts 
in  the  mountain  Sumara,  and  on  the  way  from  thence 
to  Yerim.  On  the  17th  of  April,  1766, 1  fell  in  with, 
so  to  speak,  a  nest  of  locusts.  A  large  tract  of  land 
near  Tel  el  Hana,  on  the  way  between  Mosul  and 
Nissebin,  was  entirely  covered  with  young  locusts,  not 
yet  much  larger  than  a  common  fly.  Their  wings 
were  as  yet  scarcely  to  be  seen  ;  and  of  the  hinder 
legs  they  seemed  to  have  only  the  upper  half.  These 
locusts  are  saib  to  acquire  their  full  size  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity.  Had  there  been  in  this  country  a 
good  police,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  de- 
stroyed here  multitudes  of  these  insects,  in  their  birth, 
as  it  were  ;  and  thus  probably  have  prevented  much 
damage.  A  heavy  rain  would  probably  also  have 
been  fatal  to  these  young  insects ;  for,  wherever  I 
have  seen  locusts,  there  had  been  no  rain  for  some 
time  ;  and  whenever  rainy  weather  ap})eared,  they 
departed. 

"  Except  in  the  countries  above  mentioned,  I  have 
Been  no  locusts,  at  least,  not  in  such  numbers  as  to 
think  it  worth  while  to  note  them.  The  locust  of 
^hese  swarms  is  the  same  that  the  Arabs  eat ;  and 


also,  as  I  remember  to  have  heard  from  Forskal,  tha 
same  which  has  been  seen  in  Germany." 

Burckhardt  first  fell  in  with  locusts  in  the  Haouran, 
not  far  from  Bozra :  (Travels  in  Syria,  &,c.  p.  238.) 
"  It  was  at  Naeme  that  1  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a 
swarm  of  locusts :  they  so  completely  covered  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  that  my  horse  killed  numbers 
of  them  at  every  step  ;  whilst  I  had  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping  from  my  face  those  that  rose  up 
and  flew  about.  This  species  is  called,  in  Syria,  the 
Djerad  J^edjdyat,  or  flying  locusts,  being  thus  distin- 
guished from  the  other  species,  called  Djerad  Dsahhqff 
or  devouring  locusts.  The  former  have  a  yellow  body, 
a  gray  breast,  and  wings  of  a  dirty  white,  with  gray 
spots.  The  latter,  I  was  told,  have  a  whitish  gray 
body,  and  white  wings.  The  Nedjdyat  are  much 
less  dreaded  than  the  others,  because  they  feed  only 
upon  the  leaves  of  trees  and  vegetables,  sparing  the 
wheat  and  barley.  The  Dsahhaf,  on  the  contrary, 
devour  whatever  vegetation  they  meet  with,  and  are 
the  terror  of  the  husbandmen  ;  the  Nedjdyat  attack 
only  the  produce  of  the  gardener,  or  the  wild  herbs 
of  the  desert.  I  was  told,  however,  that  the  offspring 
of  the  Nedjdyat,  produced  in  Syxia,  partake  of  the 
voracity  of  the  Dsahhaf,  and  like  them  prey  upon  the 
crops  of  grain. 

"  The  natural  enemy  of  the  locust  is  the  bird  Seme" 
mar,  which  is  of  the  size  of  a  swallow,  and  devouni 
vast  numbers  of  them.  It  is  even  said  that  the  lo- 
custs take  flight  at  the  cry  of  this  bird.  But  if  the 
whole  feathered  tribe  of  the  districts  visited  by  locusts 
were  to  unite  their  efforts,  it  would  avail  little,  so 
immense  are  the  numbers  of  these  dreadful  insects." 

In  Southern  Africa,  the  plague  of  locusts  would 
seem  to  be  not  much  less  than  in  Asia.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  a  newspaper  published  at 
Cape  Town,  July  30,  1831 :  "  About  a  month  ago  an 
innumerable  swarm  of  locusts  made  their  appearance 
on  the  place  of  Mr.  De  Waal,  Field  Cornet,  Cold 
Bokkeveld :  the  swarm  covers  more  than  a  mile 
square,  when  they  settle  on  the  grass  or  among  the 
bushes.  An  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  them,  by 
setting  fire  to  the  bushes  in  the  morning,  before  they 
began  to  fly ;  but  although  millions  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  this  manner,  tljeir  number  appears  noth- 
ing decreased.  Towards  the  afternoon,  if  the  weather 
is  warm,  they  arise,  and  appear  to  drive  with  the 
wind.  They  do  not  rise  high,  but  their  thickness  is 
such  as  to  darken  the  place  over  which  they  fly ; 
they  come  round  and  cover  the  house  and  offices, 
and  also  the  garden.  When  they  settle,  they  eat  the 
place  bare  in  a  few  minutes  ;  there  is,  however,  grass 
sufficient  to  satisfy  this  immense  multitude,  without 
any  loss  being  felt.  A  cloud  of  them  passed  within 
a  few  yards  of  my  window  yesterday  afternoon,  in  a 
train  of  many  millions  thick,  and  about  an  hour  in 
length  ;  they  were  so  near  that  I  coidd  catch  them 
without  going  out :  they  were  eagerly  attacked  by 
the  turkeys  and  other  poultry,  which  appeared  to 
feed  deliciously  upon  them.  They  have  not  as  yet 
done  any  harm  to  the  crops,  they  being  too  young, 
and  the  grass  more  enticing.  In  their  flight,  myri- 
ads remain  on  the  ground,  which  are  devoured  by 
the  crows,  black-birds,  &c.  The  fear  is,  that  the 
eggs  or  spawn  which  they  leave,  may  produce  equal, 
if  not  more,  at  some  future  j)eriod,  which  may  then 
be  destructive  to  the  crops,  after  the  grass  begins  ts 
dry  and  waste.  In  cold,  rainy  weather  they  remain 
still ;  it  is  only  when  it  is  fine  and  warm  that  they 


move. 
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Even  England  has  been  alarmed  by  the  appear- 
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ance  of  locusts,  a  considerable  number  having  visited 
that  country  in  1748 ;  but  they  happily  perished 
without  propagating.  They  have  frequently  entered 
Italy  and  Spain,  from  Africa.  In  the  year  591,  an 
immense  army  of  them  ravaged  a  considerable  part 
of  the  former  country,  and  it  is  said  that  nearly  a 
million  of  men  and  beasts  were  carried  off  by  a  pes- 
tilence occasioned  by  their  stench. 

Such  is  the  general  history  of  the  locust-swarms, 
and  their  devastations :  the  following  more  particular 
account  of  the  manners  of  this  insect  and  its  noxious 
qualities  is  translated  from  Rozier's  Journal  de  Phy- 
sique, Nov.  1786,  p.  321,  &c.  It  was  furnished  by 
M.  Baron,  Conseiller  en  la  Cour  des  Comptes,  &c.  at 
Montpelier : — 

"  These  insects  seek  each  other  the  moment  they 
are  able  to  use  their  wings :  after  their  union,  the 
female  lays  her  eggs  in  a  hole  which  she  makes  in 
the  earth ;  and  for  this  purpose  she  seeks  light 
«indy  earth,  avoiding  moist,  compact  and  cultivated 
grounds.  A  Spanish  author  says,  *  Should  even  a 
million  of  locusts  fall  on  a  cultivated  field,  not  one  of 
them  may  be  expected  to  lay  her  eggs  in  it ;  but  if 
there  be  in  this  space  a  piece  of  earth  not  cultivated, 
though  it  be  very  small,  thither  they  will  all  resort 
for  that  purpose.'  The  sense  of  smelling  is  supposed 
to  direct  this  preference.  The  eggs  lie  all  the  win- 
ter, till  the  warmth  of  spring  calls  them  into  life. 
They  a[)pear  at  first  in  the  form  of  worms,  not  larger 
than  a  flea,  at  first  whitish,  then  blackish,  at  length 
reddinh.  They  undergo  several  other  changes :  ac- 
cording to  the  heat  of  the  season  and  situation,  is  the 
time  of  their  appearance.  '  I  have  seen,'  says  the 
Spanish  writer  already  referred  to,  *  at  Almiera  mill- 
ions creep  forth,  in  the  month  of  February,  because 
this  spot  is  remarkably  forward  in  its  productions. 
In  Sierra  Nevseda  they  quit  the  nest  in  April ;  and  I 
have  observed  that  in  La  Mancha  they  were  not  all 
vivified  at  the  beginning  of  May.'  Heat  also  pro- 
motes their  numbers ;  for,  if  the  heat  be  sufl^cient, 
every  egg  is  hatched  ;  not  so  if  cold  weather  prevails. 
Dryness  favoi-s  the  production  of  locusts;  for,  as  this 
insect  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  ground,  enclosed  in  a 
bag,  and  this  bag  is  smeared  with  a  frothy  white 
mucus,  if  the  season  be  wet,  this  mucus  becomes 
rotten,  the  ground  moistens  the  eggs,  and  the  whole 
brood  perishes.  Eight  or  ten  days'  rain,  at  the  proper 
■eason,  is  a  certain  deliverance  from  the  broods  com- 
mitted to  the  earth. 

"There  is  no  doubt  on  the  changes  to  which  the 
locust  is  subject.  The  same  animal  which  appears 
at  first  in  the  form  of  a  worm,  passes  afterwards  into 
the  state  of  a  nymph  ;  and  undergoes  a  third  meta- 
morphosis by  quitting  its  skin,  and  becoming  a  per- 
fect animal,  capable  of  continuing  its  si)ecies.  A  lo- 
cust remains  in  its  nymph  state  24  or  25  days,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  season  :  when,  having  ac- 
quired its  full  growth,  it  refrains  some  days  from 
eating;  and,  gradually  bursting  its  skin,  comes  forth 
a  J I  vv  animal,  full  of  life  and  vigor.  These  insects 
le.'ii)  to  a  height  two  hundred  times  the  length  of  their 
bodies,  by  means  of  those  powerful  legs  and  thighs, 
which  are  articulated  near  the  centre  of  the  body. 
When  raised  to  a  certain  height  in  the  air,  they 
epread  their  wings,  and  are  so  closely  embodied  to- 
gether, as  to  form  but  one  mass,  intercepting  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  almost  by  a  total  eclipse. 

"  In  the  south  of  France,  besides  the  labors  of  men 
to  discover  the  eggs  of  the  locust,  about  September 
Mid  October,  or  in  the  month  of  March,  they  turn 
Iroops  of  hogs  into  the  grounds  that  are  suspected  of 


concealing  their  neits,  and  these  animals,  by  tumin| 
up  the  earth  with  their  snouts,  in  search  of  a  food 
which  they  are  fond  of,  clear  away  vast  quantities. 
In  Languedoc  they  dig  pits,  into  which  they  throw 
them : — great  care  is  necessary  in  destroying  them, 
that  they  are  not  hurtful  afl;er  they  are  dead.  Tht 
infection  spread  by  their  corrupting  carcasses  is  in- 
supportable. Surius  and  Cornelius  Gemma,  both 
mentioning  a  prodigious  incursion  of  locusts  in  1542, 
report,  that  after  their  death,  they  infected  the  air 
with  such  a  stench,  that  the  ravens,  crows,  and  other 
birds  of  prey,  though  hungry,  yet  would  not  come 
near  their  carcasses.  We  have  ourselves  expen- 
enced  two  years  ago  the  truth  of  this  fact ;  the  pits 
where  they  had  been  buried,  after  twenty-four  hours, 
could  not  be  passed." 

Upon  this  information  Mr.  Taylor  submits  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : 

1.  Heat  and  dryness  are  favorable  to  the  increase 
of  locusts.  We  think,  therefore,  that  when  God 
threatens  to  bring  a  plague  of  locusts  over  Israel,  as 
in  Joel,  (chap,  ii.)  it  may  imply  also  a  summer  of 
drought.  So  we  read,  chap.  i.  verse  20 :  "  The  riven 
of  water  are  dried  up ;  the  fire  hath  devoured  the 
pastures  of  the  wilderness :" — and  alter  the  removal 
of  this  plague  :  (chap.  ii.  23.)  "  The  Lord  giveth  the 
former  rain  moderately  .  .  .  and  the  latter  rain .  . .  and 
will  (by  means,  no  doubt,  of  these  showers)  restore 
the  years  that  the  locust  hath  eaten."  Indeed,  on 
attentively  perusing  that  chapter,  we  shall  find  tliese 
extracts  to  be  direct  comments  upon  it.  Compare  a 
few  verses:  "Blow  the  trumpet .  . .  sound  an  alarm 
.  .  .  let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  tremble ;"  as  at 
Teneriflfe,  when  the  whole  population  watched  the 
flying  invaders  with  the  most  painful  anxiety.  "A  day 
of  darkness  and  gloominess  .  .  of  clouds  .  .  of  thick 
darkness,  as  the  morning  spread  on  the  mountains." 
"  They  are  like  flakes  of  snow,"  says  one  writer, 
"  when  they  fly :  though  the  sun  shines  ever  so 
bright,  it  is  no  lighter  than  when  most  clouded  :" — 
"  they  darken  the  sun,  so  that  travellers  could  not  de- 
scry the  town."  "  A  great  (rather  a  numerous)  peo- 
ple, and  a  strong:" — their  numbers  are  noticed  by 
every  writer.  "  The  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden 
before  them,  but  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness :" 
— "  they  eat  up  all  sorts  of  grain  and  grass,  cabbage 
leaf,  lettuce,  blossoms  of  apple  and  crab-trees,  and 
especially  the  leaves  of  the  oaks,  grassy  rushes  and 
reeds," — "  yea,  and  nothing  shall  esca})e  tht  m.  The 
appearance  of  them  is  as  the  appearance  of  horses. 
Like  the  noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of  mountains 
shall  they  leap  :" — "  You  cannot  conceive  the  noise 
made  by  those  insects  in  their  flight."  "Like  the 
noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  devoureth  stubble :" — 
"they  make  a  murmuring  noise  as  they  eat."  "Be- 
fore their  face  the  people  shall  be  much  pained  . . 
They  shall  run  like  mighty  men  ;  they  shall  climb 
the  wall  like  men  of  war  .  .  .  They  shall  run  to  and 
fro  in  the  city  ;  they  shall  run  upon  the  wall ;  they 
shall  climb  upon  the  houses ;  they  shall  enter  in  at 
the  windows,  like  a  thief."  See  what  is  observed 
from  Beauplan,  of  "  every  room  being  full ;  and  even 
every  dish  of  meat."  After  the  terrible  devastation 
committed  by  these  ravages,  the  Lord  calls  to  re- 
pentance ;  and  promises,  on  the  penitential  humilia 
tion  of  his  people,  to  remove  far  off"  the  northern 
army  ;  and  drive  him  into  a  land,  barren  and  deso 
late,  with  his  face  toward  the  East  sea,  and  his  hindei 
part  toward  the  utmost  sea:  and  his  stink  shall  come 
up  and  his  ill  savor.  It  is  remarkable,  that  our  ex- 
tracts agree  in  recording  the  stink  and  ill  savor  of 
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the  locust:  "They  leave  behind  them  an  intolerable 
■tench."  "They  leave  a  gi'eut  stench  behind  them  :" 
and  M.  Baron  gives  strict  orders  concerning  the  ef- 
fectual interment  of  these  masses  of  comjj)iion  ;  ob- 
ierving,  "  The  infection  left  by  their  carcasses  is  in- 
BupJ)ortable." 

Tlie  prophet  Nahum  says  of  the  locusts,  that  they 
camp  in  the  hedges  in  the  cold  day,  but  when  the 
8un  ariseth  they  flee  away.  Every  observer  notices 
the  torpid  effect  of  cold,  and  the  invigorating  powers 
of  heat,  on  the  locust. 

2.  Another  remarkable  particular  appears  to  have 
considerable  connection  with  some  things  said  on 
Exod.  xvi.  13.  that  "  in  the  morning,  or  evening,  or 
in  misty  weather,  locusts  do  not  see  equally  well,  nor 
fly  so  high  ;  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  more  closely 
approached ;  they  are  stiff  and  slow  in  their  motions  ; 
and  are  more  easily  destroyed."  This  supports  rath- 
er the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  the  word  selav 
as  denoting  a  mist,  or  fog ;  and  think  it  possible  that 
the  word  sflavim  (Num.  xi.  3L)  may  express  those 
clouds  of  locusts,  which  compose  these  flying  armies. 
The  opposition  of  two  winds  was  likely  to  produce 
a  calm,  and  a  calm  to  cause  a  fog ;  the  lower  flight 
of  the  locusts,  the  gathering  them  during  the  even- 
ing, all  night,  and  the  next  morning,  agree  with  these 
extracts;  and  the  fatal  effects  (verses  33,  34.)  while 
the  flesh  was  yet  between  the  teeth  of  the  people, 
seem  to  be  precisely  such  as  might  be  expected,  from 
the  stench  of  the  immense  masses  of  locusts,  spread 
all  abroad  round  about  the  camp.  Could  a  more 
certain  way  of  generating  a  pestilence  have  been 
adopted,  considering  the  stench  uniformly  attributed 
to  them,  and  the  malignity  attending  such  infection 
as  their  dead  carcasses  so  exposed  nmst  occasion  ? 
[Several  interpreters  have  supposed  that  the  word 
Tendered  quails  in  Ex.  xvi.  13.  means  a  species  of 
ocust ;  but  this  opinion  is  now  generally  abandoned, 
although  supported  by  Ludolf  and  Niebuhr.     R. 

As  locusts  are  commonly  eaten  in  Palestine,  and 
in  the  neighboring  countries,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  supposing,  that  the  word  akrides,  used  by  Matthew, 
(hi.  4.)  speaking  of  the  food  on  which  John  subsisted, 
might  signify  these  insects.  The  ancients  affirm, 
that  in  Africa,  Syria,  Persia,  and  almost  throughout 
Asia,  the  people  did  commonly  eat  these  creatures. 
Some  nations  were  called  Acridophagi,  or  eaters  of 
locusts,  because  these  insects  formed  their  principal 
food.  Clenard,  in  a  letter  from  Fez,  (A.  I).  1541,) 
assures  us,  that  he  saw  wagon-loads  of  locusts 
brought  into  that  city  for  food.  Kirstenius,  in  his 
notes  on  Matthew,  says,  he  was  informed  by  his 
Arabic  master,  that  he  had  often  seen  them  on  the 
river  Jordan  ;  that  they  were  of  the  same  fonn  as 
ours,  but  larger ;  that  the  inhabitants  pluck  off  their 
wings  and  feet,  and  hang  up  the  rest  till  they  grow 
warm  and  ferment ;  and  that  then  they  eat  them,  and 
think  them  good  food.  A  monk,  who  had  travelled 
into  Eg}'^pt,  assures  us,  that  he  had  eaten  of  these  lo- 
custs, and  that  in  the  coimtry  they  subsisted  on  them 
four  months  in  the  year.  More  recent  travellers  cor- 
roborate these  statements. 

[Niebuhr  remarks  that  "  it  is  no  more  inconceiva- 
ble to  Europeans,  that  the  Arabs  should  eat  locusts 
with  relish,  than  it  is  incredible  to  the  Arabs,  who 
have  had  no  intercourae  with  Christians,  that  the 
latter  should  regard  oysters,  lobsters,  &c.  as  delica- 
cies. Nevertheless,  one  is  just  as  certain  as  the  other. 
I»-U8t'»  are  brought  to  market  on  strings,  in  all  the 
r^f*%  c    Arabia,  from  Babelmandeb  to  Bassorah.    On 


mount  Sumara  I  saw  an  Arab  who  had  collected  a 
whole  sack-full  of  them.  They  are  prepared  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  An  Arab  in  Egypt,  of  whom  we  re- 
quested that  he  would  immediately  eat  locusts  in  our 
presence,  threw  them  upon  the  glowing  coals ;  and 
after  he  supposed  they  were  roasted  enough,  he  took 
them  by  the  legs  and  head,  and  devoured  the  re- 
mainder at  one  mouthful.  When  the  Arabs  have 
them  in  quantities,  they  roast  or  dry  them  in  an  oven, 
or  boil  them  and  eat  them  with  salt.  The  Arabs  in 
the  kingdom  of  Morocco  boil  the  locusts,  and  then 
dry  them  on  the  roofs  of  their  houses.  One  sees 
there  large  baskets-full  of  them  in  the  markets.  I 
have  myself  never  tried  to  eat  locusts."  (Descr.  of 
Arabia,  p.  171,  Germ,  ed.) 

Burckhardt  also  relates  the  fact  in  a  similar  man- 
ner :  (Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  239.)  "The  Be- 
douins eat  locusts,  which  are  collected  in  great  quan- 
tities in  the  beginning  of  April,  when  the  sexes 
cohabit,  and  they  are  easily  caught.  After  having 
been  roasted  a  little  upon  the  iron  plate  on  which 
bread  is  baked,  (see  Bread,  p.  208.)  they  are  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  then  put  into  large  sacks,  with  the  mix- 
ture of  a  little  salt.  They  are  never  served  up  as  a 
dish,  but  every  one  takes  a  handful  of  them  when 
hungry.  The  peasants  of  Syria  do  not  eat  locusts ; 
nor  have  I  myself  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  tasting 
them.  There  are  a  few  poor  Fellahs  in  the  Haou- 
ran,  however,  who  sometimes,  pressed  by  hunger, 
make  a  meal  of  them  ;  but  they  break  off  the  head 
and  take  out  the  entrails  before  they  dry  them  in 
the  sun.     The  Bedouins  swallow  them  entire." 

After  these  statements,  there  can  surely  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  admitting  "locusts "to  have  been  the  food 
of  John  the  Baptist,  Matt.  iii.  4.     *R. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Eccl.  xii.  5.  where 
Solomon,  describing  the  infelicities  of  old  age,  says, 
according  to  our  translation  :  "  The  grasshopper  shall 
be  a  burden  ;"  but  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  the 
words  should  be  rendered  "  The  locust  shall  burden 
itself."  The  word  (njn,  hagab)  signifies  a  particular 
species  of  locust :  in  Arabic,  the  word  implies  to  veUy 
or  hide,  and  it  probably  denotes  a  kind  of  hooded  lo- 
cust, or  the  lesser  yellowish  locust,  which  greatly  re- 
sembles our  grasshopper.  To  this  insect  the  preachei 
compares  "a  dry,  shrunk,  shrivelled,  crumpling,  crag- 
gy old  man,  his  back-bone  sticking  out,  his  knees 
projecting  forwards,  his  arms  backwards,  his  head 
downwards,  and  the  apophyses  or  bunching  parts  of 
the  bones  in  general  enlarged."  From  this  exact 
likeness,  says  Dr.  Smith,  without  all  doubt,  arose  the 
fable  of  Tithonus,  who,  living  to  an  extreme  old  age, 
was  at  last  turned  into  a  grasshopper.  This  poetical 
use  of  the  locust,  as  figurative  of  an  old  man,  may 
be  justified  by  quoting  the  pictorial  figurative  applica- 
tion of  the  same  insect,  to  the  same  purpose.  In  the 
collection  of  gems  in  the  Florentine  gallery,  (Plate 
96.)  appear  several  instances,  as  it  seems,  of  thia 
allegory. 

The  one  here  copied,  appears  to  be  perfectly  coin- 
cident with  what  is  understood  to  be  the  true  import 
of  the  royal  preacher's  expressions.  It  represent* 
an  old  man,  under  the  emaciated  figure  of  a  locust, 
which  has  loaded  his  shrunk  stature,  his  drooping 
wings,  and  his  spindle  shanks,  with  a  supplicatory 
sacrifice  to  Venus.  In  this  gem,  the  idea  of  an  old 
man  being  signified  by  the  locust,  is  conspicuous; 
for  he  stands  upright,  so  far  as  he  can  stand  upright, 
on  his  hinder  legs ;  over  his  shoulder  he  carries  a 
kind  of  yoke,  with  a  loaded  basket  of  offerir^gs  at 
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h  end^  ^a  wttj  common  instrument  in  representa- 
tions of  sacrifice,) 
which  he  grasps 
carefully  with  his 
two  fore  legs  (the 
other  fore  legs  being 
omitted  for  the  sake 
of  similarity,)  and  h© 
proceeds  creeping 
(not  flying)  on  tip- 
toe, staggering  to- 
wards the  column 
which  is  consecrat- 
ed, as  appears  by 
evident  insignia,  to 
the  divinity  of  his 
adoration. 

Surely,  these   are 
sufficiently  remark- 
able coincidences  of  imagination  ;  as  will  appear,  on 
analyzing  the  words  of  the  passage  in  Ecclesiastes : 

Shall  crouch  all  the  daughters  of  song : 

And  of  that  which  is  high  they  shall  fear ; 

And  alarms  [shall  be]  in  the  way  ; 

And  shall  drop  off  the  almond, 

or be  dismissed  the  watcher, 

or be  relinquished  vigilance  ; 

And  shall  burden  itself  the  locust ; 

And  abolished  is  enjoyment. 

The  Latin  version  of  Pagninus  gives  the  same 
sense,  "  Et  reprohabitur  coitus^  et  onerabitur  dorsum,  et 
dissipahitur  concupiscentia." 

The  adoption  of  the  same  emblem  of  imbecility, 
by  persons  so  distant  and  different  as  the  royal 
preacher,  and  the  engraver  of  this  gem,  at  least  mer- 
its this  remark ;  but  it  seems  also  to  favor  the  idea, 
that  such  was  a  common  figurative  representation  ; 
and,  if  so,  it  may  justify  the  inference  that  the  other 
parts  of  Solomon's  description  of  old  age  were  per- 
fectly familiar  to  the  reader  in  his  day,  though  to  ex- 
plain tliem  thoroughly  now,  requires  no  little  share 
of  penetration.  If  this  representation  be  thought 
'ess  common,  it  may  be  esteemed  the  more  curious. 
But  the  reason  for  allegorizing  such  a  character  un- 
der the  figure  of  a  locust,  may  be  gathered  from  a 
note  of  M.  Baron :  "  Ces  insectes  sont  si  fortement 
joints  dans  I'accouplement,  que  les  prenant  avec  la 
main,  ils  ne  se  s^parent  point.  lis  restent  ainsi  dans 
ia  meme  situation  plusieurs  heures,  les  jours  et  les 
nuits  entieres ;  si  vous  teiitez  de  les  separer,  vous  sen- 
tez  qu'ils  font  resistance,  et  ce  ne  peut  etre  qu'avec 
effort  ijiie  vous  en  venez  a  bout."  This  is  a  complete 
riudicationof  the  version  adopted  by  Pagninus;  and, 
being  drawn  from  nature,  shows  how  the  same  notion 
might  be  expressed  under  the  same  similitude,  as  well 
by  other  observers  as  by  the  sagacious  Solomon. 

No  apology  is  necessary  for  adding  the  following : 
"Barzillai  was  a  very  aged  man,  fourscore  years  old. 
And  Barzillai  said  unto  the  king,  How  long  have  I  to 
live  ?  Can  I  discern  between  good  and  evil  ?  Can 
thy  servant  taste  what  I  eat,  or  what  I  drink  ?  Can 
I  hear  any  more  the  voice  of  singing  men  and  sing- 
ing women  ?  Let  thy  servant  return,  to  die  in  my 
•wn  city,  and  to  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  my  father, 
iDd  of  my  mother,"  2  Sam.  xix.  35. 


-The  sixth  age  shifbi 

Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon. 

With  spectacles  on's  nose,  and  pouch  on's  side  ; 


His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank  ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound  :  Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion  ; 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 

Shakspeare, 

But  there  is  another,  and  perhaps  a  more  difficult, 
application  of  the  locust  as  an  emblem,  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation,  chap.  ix.  The  passage  has  generally 
been  thought  singular,  and  has,  indeed,  been  aban< 
doned  by  most  critics  as  desperate : — 

"And  there  came  out  of  the  smoke,  locusts  upon 
the  earth  ;  and  unto  them  was  given  power,  as  the 
scorpions  of  the  earth  have  power — and  their  tor- 
ment was  as  the  torment  of  a  scorpion  when  he 
striketh  a  man.  And  the  shapes  of  the  locusts  were 
like  unto  (1)  horses  prepared  unto  battle  ;  and  on 
their  heads  were  as  it  were  (2)  crowns  like  gold  ;  and 
their  faces  were  (3)  as  the  faces  of  men ;  and  they 
had  hair  (4)  as  the  hair  of  women  ;  and  their  teeth 
were  (5)  as  the  teeth  of  lions;  and  they  had  br'  ■  ~r- 
plates  as  it  were  (6)  breast-plates  of  iron  ;  an 
sound  of  their  wings  was  as  the  sound  of  (7)  ch 
of  many  horses,  rushing  to  battle  ;  and  they 
(8)  tails  like  unto  scorpions  ;  and  there  were  stings 
their  tails  ....  and  (9)  they  had  a  king  over  them." 

The  following  passage  from  Niebuhr  serves  in 
part  to  explain  this  representation  :  (Descrip.  Arab.  p. 
173.)  "An  Arab  of  the  desert  near  Basra  [Basso- 
rah]  informed  me  of  a  singular  comparison  of  the 
locust  with  other  animals.  The  terrible  locust  of 
chap.  ix.  of  the  Apocalypse,  not  then  occurring  to 
me,  I  regarded  this  comparison  as  a  jest  of  the  Be- 
douin [Arab],  and  I  paid  no  attention  to  it,  till  it  was 
repeated  by  another  from  Bagdad.  It  was  thus  :- 
He  compared  the  head  of  the  locust  to  that  of  the 
horse  (1,  6) ;  its  breast  to  that  of  the  lion  (5) ;  its  feet 
to  those  of  the  camel ;  its  body  to  that  of  the  ser- 
pent ;  its-  tail  to  that  of  the  scorpion  (8) ;  its  horns 
[antenn(s],  if  I  mistake  not,  to  the  locks  of  hair  of  a 
virgin  (4);  and  so  of  other  parts."  [In  like  manner 
locusts  are  called  by  the  Italians  cavallette,  little 
horses ;  and  by  the  Germans  Heupferde.     R. 

We  have  numbered  these  sentences,  that  the  eye 
may  more  readily  |)erceive  their  corres})ondences. 
Every  reader  will  wish  that  Niebuhr  had  been  aware 
of  the  similarity  of  these  descriptions  ;  he  might 
then  have  illustrated,  perhaps,  every  word  of  this 
passage.  It  seems  more  natm'al  to  compare,  in  No. 
5.  their  teeth  to  those  of  lions,  than  their  breasts  to 
those  of  lions  ;  but  this  is  more  especially  proper  to 
the  Apocalyptic  writer's  purpose,  as  he  already  had 
informed  us  of  their  resemblance  to  "horses  ])re par- 
ed for  battle."  As  to  the  armor,  &c.  of  horses  pre- 
pared for  battle,  in  the  East,  Knolles  informs  us,  that 
the  Mamelukes'  horses  were  commonly  furnished 
with  silver  bridles,  gilt  trappings,  and  rich  saddles; 
and  that  their  necks  and  breasts  were  armed  with 
plates  of  iron.  It  is  not  therefore  unlikely,  that  they 
had  also  ornaments  resembling  crowns  of  gold,  to 
which  the  horns  of  the  locust  might  be,  with  propri- 
ety, compared  (2) :  we  find  they  had  really  "  breast- 
plates of  iron  ;"  (6)  and  by  their  rushing  on  the  ene- 
my, and  the  use  they  made  of  their  mouths,  Ui 
described  by  Knolles,  the  comparison  of  them  to  lo-  i 
custs  seems  very  appHcable.  Without  entering  into 
the  question.  What  these  locusts  prefigured?  thr< 
reader  will  accept  the  following  extracts  from  this  oM 
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writer,  (p.  75.)  in  which  those  who  think  that  the 
Tartar,  or  Turkish,  nation  was  intended  by  the  locusts, 
will  not  fail  to  discover  many  points  of  resemblance. 
"  About  this  time  (when  in  the  space  of  a  few  yeares 
Buch  mutations  as  had  not  before  of  long  beene 
seen,  chanced  in  diners  great  Monarchies  and  States) 
that  the  Tartars,  or  rattier  Tattars,  inhabiting  the 
large,  cold  and  bare  countries  in  the  Noith  side  of 
Asia,  (of  all  others  a  most  barbarous,  fierce,  and 
needie  Nation,)  stiiTed  vp  by  their  owne  wants,  and 
the  persuasion  of  one  Zingis,  (or  as  some  call  him, 
Cangis,)  holden  amongst  them  for  a  great  Prophet, 
and  now  by  them  made  their  Leader,  and  honoured 
by  the  name  of  Vlu-Chan,  that  is  to  say,  the  mightie 
KING,  (commonly  called  the  great  Cham,)  flocking 
together  in  number  like  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and 
conquering  first  their  poore  neighbours,  of  condition 
and  (jualitie  like  themselves,  and  easie  enough  to  be 
entreated  with  them  to  seeke  their  better  fortune,  like 
swannes  of  grasshoppers  sent  ovi  to  deuoure  the  world, 
passed  the  high  Mountaine  Caucasus,  part  of  the 
Mountaine  Taurus,  of  all  the  Mountaines  in  the 
world  the  greatest ;  which,  beginning  neere  vnto  the 
Archipelago,  and  ending  vpon  the  Orientall  Ocean, 
and  running  thorow  many  great  and  famous  king- 
domes,  diuideth  Asia  into  two  parts  ;  ouer  which 
great  Mountaine,  one  of  the  most  assured  bounders 
of  nature,  that  had  so  many  worlds  of  yeares  shut 
vp  this  rough  aitd  sauage  people,  they  now  passing 
without  number,  and  comming  downe  as  it  were  into 
another  World,  full  of  such  Nature's  pleasant  delights 
as  neuer  were  to  them  before  scene,  bare  downe  all 
before  them  as  they  went,  nothing  beeing  now  able 
to  stand  in  their  way." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Solomon  says,  (Prov.  xxx. 
27.)  "The  locusts  have  no  king  ;"  but  the  locusts  of 
the  Apocalypse  have  a  king,  and  a  dreadful  king  too — 
Abaddon, — the  destroyer. 

LOD,  (1  Chron.  viii.  12.)  see  Lydda. 
LOG,  a  Hebrew  measure,  which  held  five  sixths 
of  a  pint ;  it  is  called  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab,   2 
Kings  vi.  25  ;  Lev.  xiv.  10,  12,  24. 

LOIS,  Timothy's  grandmother,  whose  faith  is 
commended  by  Paul,  2  Tim.  i.  5. 

LOOKING-GLASSES.  Moses  says,  that  the  de- 
vout women  who  sat  up  all  night  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  offered  cheerfully  their 
"  looking-glasses  "  to  be  employed  in  making  a  brazen 
laver  for  the  purifications  of  the  priests,  P^iXod.  xxxviii. 
8.  These  looking-glasses  were,  without  doubt,  of 
brass,  since  the  laver  was  made  out  of  them.  See 
Laver. 

LORD,  Dominus ;  Kv()iog  ;  >.jnN,  Adoni,  or  Adonai ; 
Elohim,  or  Jehovah  ;  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  inter- 
preters often  put  KvQiog,  and  Dominus,  for  all  these 
names.  (1.)  The  name  Lord  belongs  to  God  by  pre- 
eminence, and  in  this  sense  ought  never  to  be  given 
to  any  creature.  The  Messiah  as  Son  of  God,  equal 
to  the  Father,  is  also  often  called  Lord  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  (2.)  This 
name  is  sometimes  given  to  angels ;  whether  as  rep- 
resenting the  person  of  God,  or  as  sent  by  God. 
Daniel  (x.  16,  17.)  says  to  the  angel,  or,  as  he  calls 
him,  to  one  who  spoke  to  him  under  a  human  form  ; 
"  O  my  Lord,  by  the  vision  my  sorrows  are  turned 
upon  me,  and  I  have  retained  no  strength.  For  how 
can  the  servant  of  this  my  Lord  talk  with  this  my 
Lord?"  (3.)  It  is  sometimes  given  to  princes,  and 
other  persons  to  whom  we  would  show  respect, 
though  the  appellation  Jehovah  never  is. — The  word 
Lord  in  the  English  version,  when  printed  in  small 


capitals,  stands  always  for  Jehovah  in  the  Hebrew 
See  Jehovah. 

LO-RUHAMAH,  not  obtaining  mercy,  a  symbol- 
ical name  given  by  Hosea  to  his  daughter,  Hos.  i.  6. 
LOT,  the  son  of  Haran,  and  nephew  of  Abraham, 
followed  his  uncle  from  Ur,  and  afterwards  from  Ha- 
ran, to  settle  in  Canaan,  Gen.  xi.  31.  A.  M.  2082. 
Abraham  had  always  a  great  aflection  for  him,  and 
when  they  could  not  continue  longer  together  in  Ca- 
naan, because  they  both  had  large  flocks,  and  their 
shepherds  sometimes  quarrelled,  (Gen.  xiii.  6,  7.)  ho 
gave  Lot  the  choice  of  his  abode. 

About  eight  years  after  this  separation,  Chedor- 
laomer  and  his  allies  having  attacked  the  kings  of 
Sodom,  and  the  neighboring  cities,  pillaged  Sodom, 
and  took  many  captives,  among  whom  was  Lot. 
Abraham,  therefore,  anned  his  servants,  pursued  the 
confederate  kings,  overtook  them  near  the  springs 
of  Jordan,  recovered  the  spoil  which  they  had  taken, 
and  brought  back  Lot  with  the  other  captives.  When 
the  sins  of  the  Sodomites  and  of  the  neighboring 
cities  had  called  down  the  vengeance  of  God  to  pun- 
ish and  destroy  them,  two  angels  were  sent  to  Sodom, 
to  forewarn  Lot  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe  that  waj 
about  to  happen.  They  entered  Sodom  in  the  even- 
ing, and  in  the  morning,  before  day,  they  took  Lot, 
his  wife,  and  his  daughters,  by  the  hand,  and  drew 
them  forcibly,  as  it  were,  out  of  their  house  ;  saying, 
"  Save  yourselves  with  all  haste :  look  not  behind  you  ; 
get  as  fast  as  you  are  able  to  the  mountain,  lest  you 
be  involved  in  the  calamity  of  the  city."  Lot  en- 
treated the  angels,  who  consented  that  he  might  re- 
tire to  Zoar,  which  was  one  of  the  five  cities  doomed 
to  be  destroyed.  His  wife,  looking  behind  her,  was 
destroyed. 

Lot  left  Zoar,  and  retired  with  his  two  daughters 
to  a  cave  in  an  adjacent  mountain. — Conceiving  that 
all  mankind  was  destroyed,  and  that  the  world  would 
end,  unless  they  provided  new  inhabitants  for  it,  they 
made  their  father  drink,  and  the  eldest  lay  with  him 
without  his  perceiving  it ;  she  conceived  a  son  whom 
she  called  Moab.  The  second  daughter  did  th© 
same,  and  had  Ammon. 

Several  questions  are  proposed  concerning  Lot's 
wife  being  changed  into  a  pillar  of  salt.  Some  are 
of  opinion,  that  being  surprised  and  suffocated  with 
fire  and  smoke,  she  continued  in  the  same  place,  as 
immovable  as  a  rock  of  salt ;  others,  that  a  column 
or  monument  of  salt  stone  was  erected  on  her  grave  ; 
others,  that  she  was  stifled  in  the  flame,  and  became 
a  monument  of  salt  to  posterity  ;  that  is,  a  permanent 
and  durable  monument  of  her  imprudence.  The 
common  opinion  is,  that  she  was  suddenly  petrified 
and  changed  into  a  statue  of  rock  salt,  which  is  a£ 
hard  as  the  hardest  rocks. 

The  words  of  the  original,  however,  have  been 
much  too  strictly  taken  by  translators,  a^^fj,  rendered 
statue,  by  no  means  expresses  fo»*»ii,  but  fixation,  set- 
tledness ;  hence  a  military  post ;  (1  Sam.  x.  5.)  that 
is,  a  fixed  station  ;  and  as  the  Hebrews  reckoned 
among  salts  both  nitre  and  bitumen,  so  the  term  salt 
here  used,  may  denote  the  bituminous  mass  which 
overwhelmed  this  woman,  fixed  her  to  the  place 
where  it  fell  u])on  her,  raised  a  mound  over  her,  of  a 
height  proportionable  to  that  of  her  figure,  and  was 
long  afterwards  pointed  out  by  the  inhabitants  lui  a 
mem.ento  of  her  fate,  and  a  warning  against  loiterinf, 
when  divinely  exhorted,  Luke  xvii.  32. 

LOTS  are  mentioned  in  many  places  of  Scripture. 
God  commanded,  that  lots  should  be  cast  on  the  tw© 
goats,  to  ascertain  which  should  be  sacrificed.    (Be« 
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Goat;  scape.)     He  required,  also,  tliat  the  land  of 

SroraiBe  should  be  divided  by  lot,  (Numb.  xxvi.  55, 
6 ;  xxxlii.  54 ;  xxxiv.  13,  &c.)  and  that  the  priests 
•nd  Levites  should  have  their  cities  given  to  them  by 
lot,  Josh.  xiv.  XV.  xvi.  In  the  time  of  David,  the 
twenty-four  classes  of  the  priests  and  Levites  were 
distributed  by  lot,  to  their  order  of  waiting  in  the 
temple,  (1  Chron.  vi.  54,  (Jl.)  and  it  would  seem  from 
Luke  i.  9.  that  the  portions  of  daily   dutv   were  ap- 

f)ointed  to  the  priests  by  lot ;  as  Zecharjah  s  lot  was  to 
)urn  incense.  In  the  division  of  the  spoil  after  vic- 
tory, lots  were  cast  to  determine  the  portion  of  each, 
1  Chron.  xxiv.  xxv.  The  soldiers  cast  lots  for  our 
Saviour's  garments,  as  had  been  foretold  by  the 
prophet;  and  after  the  death  of  Judas,  lots  were 
ca«t  to  decide  who  shouhl  succeed  in  his  place, 
Acts  i.  26. 

The  manner  of  casting  lots  is  not  described  in  the 
Scriptures  ;  but  several  methods  ap|>ear  to  have  been 
used.  Solomon  observes,  (Prov.  xvi.  33.)  that  "the 
lot,"  i)ebble,  "  is  cast  into  the  /ap,"  p>na,  into  the  bo- 
som, that  is,  probably,  of  ail  urn,  or  vase;  which  leads 
to  a  very  different  idea  from  lap — the  lap  of  a  per- 
son :  yet,  had  our  translators  used  the  word  bosom, 
which  is  a  more  frequent  and  correct  import  of  the 
word,  they  would  have  equally  misled  the  reader, 
had  that  bosom  been  referred  to  a  [)erson  ;  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  bosom  of  a  person,  that  is,  of  a 

f garment  worn  by  a  person,  was  ever  used  to  receive 
ots.  But  probably  several  modes  of  drawing  lots, 
or  of  existing  lots,  were  practised.  In  support  of  this 
remark  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  same  word  is 
not  always  used  in  the  Hebrew  to  express  the  event 
of  a  lot.  In  Lev.  xvi.  8 — 10,  the  lot  is  said  to  ascendy 
n"?;',  i.  e.  come  up  out  of  the  vjise,  or  urn.  Our 
translation  says,  "Aaron  shall  bring  the  goat  on  which 
the  Lord's  lot  fell," — but  it  is,  "  on  which  the  lot  as- 
cended," the  direct  contrary  to  falling.  "  But  the 
goal  on  which  the  lot  ascended — to  be  the  scape- 
goat," &c.  This  compels  us  to  dissent  from  the  ex- 
planation of  the  action,  by  Parkhurst,  {Jirt  S-\j,)  who 
says,  "  The  stone  or  mark  itself  which  was  Ciist  into 
the  urn  or  vessel,  and  by  the  leaping  out  of  which 
(when  the  vessel  was  shaken)  before  another  of  a 
■imilar  kind,  the  affair  was  decided."  This  is  com- 
pletely inconsistent  with  the  action  attributed  (very 
credibly)  to  Simon  the  Just,  of  drawing  out  these 
lots  ;  but  it  may  well  enough  describe  what  passed  in 
the  instance  of  Haman  ;  (Esth.  iii.  7.)  they  cast  Pur, 
that  is,  the  lot,  before  Haman,  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  month  to  month."  They  "  cast " — rather  per- 
haps they  caused  to  be  cast,  (iid  V^dh,]  which  is  very 
different  from  drawing  out.  Also,  tne  manner  of 
casting  lots  on  Jonah;  (chap.  i.  7.)  iS"'D'»,  "they  cast 
lots,  and  the  lot  fell,  was  cast,  on  Jonah."  It  cannot 
well  be  8U|)posed  that  these  mariners  had  on  board 
their  ship  the  proper  vase,  with  its  accompaniments, 
for  performing  this  action  with  suitable  dignity  ;  but, 
more  probably,  something  of  the  nature  of  our  dice- 
box  was  sufficient  to  answer  their  purpose. 

We  are  now  brought  to  a  more  accurate  concep- 
tion of  the  pamage  under  consideration,  in  which 
neither  of  the  words  just  noticed  occurs,  (Prov.  xvi. 
33.)  but  a  very  different  one,  (Stsv,)  the  root  of  which 
means  to  caat  out,  rather  than  to  cast  in.  It  is  taken 
■ometimes,  however,  to  express  a  casting  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  and  hence  Mr.  Taylor  infers  that  the  intention 
of  the  royal  preacher  was  to  ex})re»B  an  action  of  the 
person  who  holds  the  lot  vase  ;  that  is,  strongly  shak- 
ing it,  for  the  purpose  of  commingling  the  whole  of 
ts  contents  to  prevent  all  preference  for  one  lot  over 


another,  to  the  hand  of  him  who  .s  to  draw : — Litei 
ally,  "  In  a  lot  vase  the   lots  are  shaken  in  all  diret 
tions;   nevertheless,  from  the  Lord  is  their  whole 
decision — judgment." 

The  wise  man  also  acknowledges  the  usefulness 
of  this  custom:  (Prov.  xviii.  18.)  "The  lot  causeth 
contentions  to  cease,  and  parteth  between  the  migh- 
ty." It  is  sometimes  forbidden,  however ;  as,  when 
it  is  practised  without  necessity  ;  or  with  superstition  , 
or  with  a  design  of  tempting  God;  or  in  things  in 
which  there  are  other  natural  means  of  discovering 
truth,  reason  and  religion  furnish  better  ways  to  guide 
us.  Haman  (Esth.  iii.  7,  &c.)  used  lots,  not  only  out 
of  superstition,  but  likewise  in  an  unjust  and  crim- 
inal matter,  when  he  undertook  to  destroy  the  Jews. 
Nebuchadnezzar  did  so  in  a  superstitious  manner, 
when,  being  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  Rabbath 
of  the  Ammonites,  he  cast  lots  to  determine  which 
of  the  two  cities  he  should  first  attack,  Ezek.  xxi. 
18,  &c. 

LOTS  THE  FEAST  OF,  See  Pur  or  Pdrim. 

LOVE  is  a  natural  passion  of  the  human  mind  . 
given  to  man  for  the  most  important  puraoses.  It  if 
denominated  from  its  object,  as,  (1.)  Divine  lovcjlove 
to  God,  love  to  divine  things,  to  whatever  relates  to 
God,  or  is  appointed  or  approved  by  him.  Love  ia 
generally  excited  in  the  mind  by  a  sense  of  some 
good,  some  excellence,  real  or  supposed,  in  the  object 
beloved  ;  wherefore,  as  all  good  is  supremely  excel- 
lent, absolutely  certain  and  infinite,  in  God,  he  is  en- 
titled to  our  supreme  affection.  (2.)  Brotherly  love, 
is  an  affection  arising  from  a  sense  of  participation 
in  certain  enjoyments,  benefits,  &c.  of  which  botb 
parties  are  conscious.  In  a  family,  brothers  love  ea^h 
other,  because  they  are  conscious  of  their  mutual  re- 
lation, of  enjoying  the  same  family  advantages,  priv- 
ileges, &c.  (3.)  Christian  brotherly  love,  is  assimilated 
to  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  former :  it  is  a 
sympathy  actuated  by  a  sense  of  communion  in  the 
same  hopes,  the  same  fears,  the  same  affections,  the 
same  aversions,  the  benevolence  of  the  same  parent, 
and  the  general  and  particular  sympathies  connected 
with  the  principles  of  piety,  the  union  of  the  Chris- 
tian system,  and  the  reciprocal  kindnesses  of  truly 
renewed  minds. 

It  is  the  excellence  of  the  Christian  system  that  it 
ennobles,  regulates,  and  directs  this  passion  to  proper 
objects,  and  moderates  it  within  due  bourds.  Find- 
ing this  principle  in  the  human  mind,  ic  does  not' 
banish  but  encourage  it ;  does  not  depress  but  exalt 
it ;  does  not  abate  l)ut  promote  it.  It  is  conducted 
by  piety  to  proper  objects,  is  animated  with  the  no- 
blest expectations,  and  is  trained  up  for  perpetual 
exercise  in  a  world  where  it  shall  be  perfectly  puri- 
fied, perfectly  extended,  and  perfectly  rewarded. 

LOVE-FEAST,  see  Agap^.  Eng.  trans.  Feasts 
of  charity,  Jude  12. 

LOW  is  taken  for  station  in  life,  for  disposition  of 
mind,  for  national  depression,  &c.  As  poverty  of 
station  is  not  poverty  of  spirit,  so  /owliness  of  condi- 
tion is  not  lowliness  of  mind  ;  neither  is  it  always 
connected  with  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  great  bless- 
ing which  sometimes  attends  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  that  they  abase  a  person  in  this  world, 
and  bring  him  into  a  more  suitable  disposition  of 
mind,  a  more  lowly  habit  of  thought  and  conduct 
than  when  his  prosperity  was  high.  So  that  if  he 
have  occasion  to  regret  the  loss  of  temporal  goods^ 
he  may  have  much  greater  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
acquisition  of  mental  and  spiritual  advantag^es.  See 
Humility 
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LOWER  PARTS  of  the  earth  are,  (l.J  VaUeys, 
wlijch  diversify  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  are  evi- 
dently lower  than  hills,  which  also  contribute  to  that 
diversity,  Isa.  xhv.  23.— {2.)  27ic  grave,  which,  being 
dug  into  the  earth,  or  into  rocks,  &c.  is  the  lower 
part  of  the  earth,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  is  usu- 
ally opened  to  men :  this  is  sometimes  called  the 
deep,  or  abyss  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  secluded  from  our 
cognizance,  till  we  are  called  to  visit  "that  bourn 
from  whence  no  traveller  returns,"  Ps.  Ixiii.  9 ;  Eph. 
iv.  9. — (3.)  As  to  the  phrase,  ^Hotcer  parts  of  the 
iarth,''^  (Ps.  cxxxix.  15.)  m  reference  to  the  mother's 
womb,  it  is  obscure.  Perhaps  there  is  a  mark  of  as- 
Biinilation  {d)  dropped  ;  the  word  may  include  the 
idea  of  a  mere  particle,  an  atom  of  earth, — "  When  I 
was  made  in  secret,  when  I  was  compacted  into 
form,  put  together  in  the  most  secret  of  places,  (the 
womb,)  and  endued  with  life,  though  a  minute  par- 
ticle of  clay,  an  atom  of  earth,"  as  the  fcetus  in  the 
embryo,  the  chick  in  the  egg ;  qiuisi  animalcvla  in 
stmint,  &c.  Or  the  passage  may  have  reference  to 
the  first  formation  of  man  from  the  dust  of  the  earth. 
Gen.  ii.  7.  It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  take  the 
Hebrew  word,  rendered  "  lower  parts,"  as  expressing 
tlu;  extremely  deep,  or  central  parts,  in  reference  to 
die  general  globe  of  the  earth,  (see  Ps.  Ixiii ;  Eph.  iv. 
9;  Isa.  xliv.  23.)  so  that  the  superficial  dust  of  the 
earth,  of  which  man  was  made,  being  taken  from  the 
moist  valley,  not  from  high  hills,  from  a  loamy  soil, 
not  from  granite  rock,  may  be  understood  by  the 
phrase.  Ii  this  be  accepted,  the  psalmist  may  intend 
to  say, "  The  formation  of  my  body,  with  its  various 
members,  was  not  without  thy  knowledge,  when  I 
was  in  the  secret  womb,  completely  constituted, 
body,  soul  and  spirit,  (1  Thess.  v.  23.)  as  wonderfully 
now,  by  natural  generation,  as  man  was  at  first  com- 
pacted from  the  dust  of  the  earth  :"  or,  "  as  a  wonder- 
fid  microcosm,  a  world — a  human  world,  with  its 
many  secret  combinations,  and  interior  constructions 
necessary  to  life  ;  as  wonderful  as  the  composition 
of  the  globe  itself!"  Those  acquainted  with  the 
■peculations  of  the  inquisitive  on  the  mode  of  im- 
pregnation, will  admit  the  truth  of  this  representa- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  unremitted  labors  of  our 
own  hunters,  the  experiments  of  the  curious  Spal- 
lanzani,  and  of  a  thousand  others,  which,  probably, 
would  have  been  thought  little,  if  any  thing,  short  of 
impiety  among  the  Hebrews.  "  TVie  construction  of 
my  solid  parts — jny  bones,  &c.  was  not  hidden  from 
thee,  though  formed  in  the  most  secret  place ;  and  they 
became  connected,  compact,^n/i,  under  thy  apj)oint- 
ment  and  inspection,  though  originally  a  mere  mole- 
cule or  moist  matter^     (Comp.  Job  x.  9 — 12.) 

LUBIM,  the  Libyans,  always  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  2  Chr. 
xii ;  3,  xvi.  8  ;  Neh.  iii.  9.     See  Libya,  and  Leha- 

BIM.      R. 

LUCIFER.  ["How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven, 
O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !  how  art  thou  cut 
down  to  the  ground,  which  didst  weaken  the  na- 
tions ! "  Isa.  xiv.  12.  This  is  the  only  place  where 
the  word  Lucifer  occurs  in  the  English  Rible,  and  it 
is  here  evidently  applied  to  the  king  of  Babylon. 
The  word  signifies  light-giver,  and  is  tlie  Latin  epi- 
thet of  the  planet  Venus,  or  the  morning  star, — a 
meaning  which  is  also  here  expressly  assigned  to  it 
by  the  phrase  "son  of  the  morning."  The  Hebrew 
word  is  SSti,  hiUl,  which  may  either  have  the  mean- 
ing brilliant  star,  or  it  may  be  on  imperative,  signify- 
ing lament,  howl.  It  is  taken  in  thi«  latter  sense  by 
the   Syriac,  Aquila  and   Jerome ;    but   the   feneraJ 


sense  of  the  paasage  is  thereby  little  changed ;  it 
would  only  read,  "  Howl,  son  of  the  morning,"  &c. 
The  former  sense  i«  preferred  by  the  Sept.  Vulg. 
Targums,  Rabbins,  Luther,  and  the  English  version. 
A  brilliant  star,  and  especially  the  morning  star,  ia 
often  put  as  the  emblem  of  a  mighty  prince,  Num. 
xxiv.  17.  In  Rev.  ii.  28,  it  is  said  of  Christ,  "  I  will 
give  him  [cause  him  to  be]  the  morning  star ;"  and 
in  Rev.  xxii.  16,  Christ  says  of  himself,  "  I  am  the 
bright  and  morning  star."*  The  Arabs,  also,  ac- 
cording to  the  CamooB,  call  a  prince,  the  star  of  a 
people. 

Tertullian  and  Greeory  the  Great  understood  thia 
passage  in  Isaiah  of  the  fall  of  Satan  ;  and  from  this 
circumstance  the  name  Lucifer  has  since  been  ap- 
plied to  Satan.  This  is  now  the  usual  acceptation  of 
the  word.     *R. 

The  Arabians  call  Lucifer  Eblis,  and  also  Azazel, 
which  is  the  name  of  the  scape-goat  that  was  sent 
into  the  wilderness,  laden  with  the  sins  of  the  Jews. 
They  relate,  that  the  angels,  having  Grod's  order  to 
fall  prostrate  before  Adam  immediately  after  his  crea- 
tion, all  complied,  excepting  Eblis,  who  obstinately 
refused,  alleging,  that  he  and  his  companions  having 
been  derived  from  the  element  fire,  which  is  much 
purer  and  more  excellent  than  that  of  earth,  of  which 
Adam  was  formed,  it  was  not  just  that  they  should  be 
obliged  to  pay  submission  to  their  inferior.  Where- 
upon God  said  to  him,  "  Be  gone  from  hence,  for 
thou  shalt  be  deprived  for  ever  of  my  peace,  and  shalt 
be  cursed  to  the  day  of  judgment."  Eblis  desired 
of  God  that  he  would  grant  him  respite  till  the  time 
of  the  general  resurrection  ;  but  all  the  delay  he  could 
obtain  was  till  the  sound  of  the  first  trumpet,  that  at 
which  all  men  shall  die,  in  order  to  rise  a^^ain  at  the 
second  sound  of  the  trumpet;  that  is,  forty  years 
after.  Eblis,  therefore,  died,  according  to  the  Ma- 
hometans, but  he  will  hereafter  rise  with  all  men,  in 
order  to  be  plunged  into  flames.  We  relate  these 
idle  traditions  for  no  other  reason  but  to  show,  that 
the  theology  of  the  eastern  people  is  but  a  corruption 
of  Christianity. 

LUCIUS  of  Cyrene,  mentioned  Acts  xiit.  1,  was 
one  of  the  prophets  of  the  Christian  church  at  Anti- 
och.  While  employed  in  his  ministry  with  the 
others,  the  Holy  Ghost  said,  "  Separate  me  Paul  and 
BamalDas,"  &c.  Some  think  that  Lucius  was  one  of 
the  seventy.  The  disciple  mentioned,  (Rom.  xvi.  21.) 
and  styled  Paul's  kinsman,  is,  f)robably,  the  same  as 
Lucius  the  Cyrenian.  [He  is  by  many  su})po8ed  to  be 
the  same  with  the  evangelist  Luke.    See  Luke.    R. 

LUD,  the  fourth  son  of  Shem,  (Gen.  x.  22.)  who  ii 
said  by  Josephus  to  have  peopled  Lydia,  a  province 
of  Asia  Minor.  Arias  Montanus  places  these  Ludim 
where  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  meet,  and  M.  \9 
Clerc,  between  the  rivers  Chaboras  and  SaocoraF 
or  Masca. 

LUDIM,  the  son  of  Mizraim,  (Gen.  x.  13.)  and  also 
the  name  of  a  people  frequently  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, Isa.  Ixvi.  19 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  9 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  10 ;  xxx.  5. 
We  must,  however,  distinguish  between  the  children 
of  Mizraim,  (Gen.  x.  13.)  or  rather,  a  i)eople  or  colony 
which  had  migrated  from  Egypt,  and  Lud  the  son  of 
Shem,  in  verse  22,  noticed  above.  These  African 
Lydians  are  usually  mentioned  with  Phul,  Ethiopia 
and  Phut.  They  were  also  mercenary  auxiliaries  to 
Tyre ;  and  we  must  therefa»*e  expect  to  meet  with 
them  in  a  country  which  admits  of  all  these  particu- 
lare.  Bochart  inclines  to  Abyssinia ;  but  this  seems 
to  have  other  characters,  and  is  justly  rejected  by 
Michaelis.     In  Isaiah  IxvL  19,  Lud  is  associated  with 
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rul,  or  Phui,  and  described  as  a  nation  which  draws 
the  bow  ;  also  Jer.  xlvi.  19.  In  Ezekiel  xxx.  5,  it  is 
in  our  traiiilation  taken  for  Lydia,  being,  however, 
mentioned  with  the  mingled  people,  or  Abyssinia  ;  it 
is  distinguished  from  that  country,  but  plainly  placed 
in  Africa.  We  may  therefore  admit  of  two  countries 
under  this  name.  (1.)  Lydia  in  Asia;  and  (2.)  Lyd- 
ia,  or  Ludim,  in  Africa.  Josephus  affirms,  that  the 
descendants  of  Ludim  had  been  long  extinct,  having 
been  destroyed  in  the  Ethiopian  wars.  The  Jerusa- 
lem paraphrast  translates  Ludim,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Mareotis,  a  part  of  Egypt.  The  truth  is,  that 
although  these  people  were  in  Egypt,  it  is  not  easy  to 
show  exactly  where  they  dwelt. 

LUHITli,  a  mountain,  in  the  opinion  of  Lyra,  and 
the  Hebrew  commentators  on  Isa.  xv.  5 ;  but  Eusebius 
thinks  it  to  be  a  place  between  Areopolis  and  Joara ; 
others  suppose  between  Petra  and  Sihor.  From 
Jer.  xlviii.  5,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  an  elevated  sta- 
tion, but  whether  a  town  on  a  hill,  or  a  place  for 
prospect,  does  not  appear.  It  seems  to  be  associated 
♦vith  other  places  which  we  know  to  be  towns.  The 
order  of  the  places  named  is  not  the  same  in  both 
prophets,  though  both  refer  to  the  calamities  of  Moab, 
to  which  dominion  Luhith  belonged. 

LUKE,  the  Evangelist,  is  the  author  of  the  Gospel 
bearing  his  name,  and  also  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
As  Mr.  Taylor  has  bestowed  much  labor  on  an  histor- 
ical biography  of  this  evangelist,  with  a  view  to  the 
elucidation  and  authentication  of  several  of  the  Scrip- 
ture narratives,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  the 
most  material  parts  of  his  dissertations. 

It  may  be  thought  a  somewhat  singular  mode  of 
treating  the  biographical  history  of  an  individual  to 
begin  it  with  mention  of  his  death  ;  but,  in  the  present 
instance,  that  becomes  nothing  less  than  a  kind  of 
key  to  the  greater  incidents  of  hts  life ;  for,  as  we 
have  no  regular  history  of  the  party,  but  are  obliged 
to  arrange  incidental  references  to  him,  not  recorded 
with  any  such  intention,  it  is  of  consequence  to  be 
able  to  annex  dates  to  those  incidents,  and  to  show 
the  propriety  of  certain  circumstances  connected 
with  them.  On  that  propriety  depends  the  cogency 
of  our  arguments. 

It  passes  uncontradicted,  that  the  "Acts  of  the 
Apostles"  were  completed  and  published  A.  D.  63,  or 
64 ;  that  Luke,  not  very  long  afterwards,  went  over 
into  Achaia,  where  he  lived,  perhaps,  a  year  or  two, 
and  died  aged  84.  He  was,  therefore,  more  than 
fifteen  years  (but  less  than  twenty)  older  than  the 
computed  era  of  A.  D.  and,  if  we  trace  this  calculation 
upwards,  we  shall  find  it  furnish  notable  coincidences. 
For  instance,  Paul  says,  "  At  my  first  hearing  all  for- 
sook me,  no  man  stood  with  me ;"  (2  Tim.  iv.  16.) 
yet  Luke  was  with  him  at  that  time ; — why  did  he 
not  support  the  apostle  ?  No  answer  can  be  given  to 
this  so  rational,  or  so  effectual,  as  the  recollection, 
that  Luke  was  then  eighty  years  old,  (more  or  less,) 
a  time  of  life  when  many  infirmities  may  become  in- 
nocent causes  of  absence  in  such  a  case,  when  the 
person  can  affbrd  but  little  assistance,  at  best ;  an  age 
which  even  persecutors  may  feel  some  compunction, 
if  not  reluctance,  at  bringing  to  the  bar,  and  exposing 
to  danger  from  "the  mouth  of  the  lion."  We  may 
also  discover  tokens  of  elderly  weediness,  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  whereas  Paul  and  his  company  in- 
tended to  travel  on  foot  from  Troas  to  Assos,  a  short 
but  mountainous  tract,  (Acts  xx.  13.)  Luke  preferred 
proceeding  by  ship,  as  less  fatiguing.  He  might  be 
BOW  about  •eventy-four  or  seventy-nve  years  of  age. 
The  Mune  consideration  manifests  the  discretion  of 


the  Christian  missionaries  in  leaving  Luke  at  Phdippi, 
Acts  xvi.  40.  A.  D.  51.  (This  appears  from  the  change 
of  persons  in  the  narrative  ;  compare  verses  10 — 16.) 
After  what  had  happened,  it  was  impossible  for  Paul 
and  Silas  to  remain  in  that  city  ;  of  the  other  brethren 
Timothy  was  too  young  a  man,  not  only  as  it  con- 
cerned the  care  and  superintendence  of  an  infant 
church,  but,  as  it  is  most  likely  that  the  family  of  Ly- 
dia (in  whose  house  they  abode)  consisted  principally 
of  daughters,  the  residence  of  that  young  man  in  hei 
family,  however  pious  he  might  be,  was  unadvisable 
No  such  objection  lay  against  Luke :  he  was  theL 
much  beyond  sixty  years  old ;  an  age  which  prevented 
censure,  while  it  bespoke  prudence :  and,  accordingly, 
we  find  that  under  the  charge  of  our  intelligent  as 
well  as  pious  evangelist,  this  church  speedily  became 
flourishing,  numerous,  and  composed  of  members 
who  had  something  to  spare  f  bi  their  spiritual  father ; 
and  from  whom  their  spiritual  father  would  conde- 
scend to  accept  what  he  dechned  from  other  churches 
— an  incident  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Again,  we  read  (Acts  xiii.  1.  A.  D.  45.)  that  "there 
were  in  the  church  that  was  at  Antioch,  certain  proph- 
ets and  teachers: — as  (1.)  Barnabas,  (2.)  Simeon, 
called  Niger,  (3.)  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  (4.)  Manaen,  who 
had  been  brought  up  with  Herod  the  tetrarch,  and 
(5.)  Saul.  It  is  inquired  whether  this  Lucius  were 
Luke  the  evangelist.  General  opinion  inclines  to 
the  affirmative ;  but  the  argument  has  never  been  so 
clearly  stated  as  it  might  be.  There  are  two  propo- 
sitions necessary  to  be  attended  to,  for  the  better  un- 
derstanding of  this  passage  :  the  first  is,  that  the  ^vriter 
Latinizes ;  the  second  is,  that  the  names  are  ranked 
according  to  seniority.  There  needs  no  other  proof 
that  the  writer  Latinizes  here  than  the  appellation 
Niger,  given  to  Simeon.  The  import  of  this  Latin 
term  certainly  is — blacky  dark,  deeply  stcarthy ;  but, 
unless  Latin  were  the  current  language  at  Antiock 
(which  we  know  it  was  not,)  this  is  a  translation  of 
the  Greek  term  Melas^  which  denotes  the  same  thin^^ 
and,  therefore,  is  a  verbal  accommodation.  But  if 
the  writer  Latinizes  in  the  preceding  name,  it  can  oc- 
casion no  surprise  if  he  also  Latinizes  in  writing  ( 
Lucius  instead  of  Luke;  and  perhaps  we  may  find,' 
before  our  inquiry  terminates,  that  this  is  constantly 
observed  wl^pn  Latins  are  expected  to  be  the  readers.!  | 
The  second  proposition  is,  that  the  names  are  ranked!  * 
according  to  the  age  of  the  parties.  To  establish  this 
we  must  reflect  that  Barnabas  (though,  perhaps,  he 
may  be  placed  first  in  compliment  to  his  being  a  su- 
perintending visitor  sent  from  Jerusalem)  was  brother 
to  Mary,  who  was  herself  advanced  in  life,  being 
mother  of  a  son,  John  Mark,  already  old  enough  to 
accompany  his  uncle  on  various  journeys ;  and  tO| 
choose  firmly  for  himself  the  cause  of  his  own  con 
duct.  Barnabas  was  also  of  a  certain  dignified  and 
majestic  presence,  proper  to  the  currently  understood 
character  of  Jupiter,  the  father  of  the  gods.  Acts  xiv, 
12.  This  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  his  being 
a  young  man.  Moreover,  as  Mercury  was  son  of  Ju 
piter,  according  to  the  heathen  theogony,  Barnabas 
must  have  had  the  appearance  of  sufficient  age,  and 
gravity,  the  natural  attendant  on  age,  to  pass  for  tht! 
father  of  Paul,  whom  the  Lycaonians  qualified  as 
Mercury  ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  mere  elo- 
quence of  these  missionaries  was  the  sole  cause  of 
these  people's  mistake :  there  must  have  been  a  suit 
able  deportment,  figure,  and  relative  time  of  life  also ; 
and  these  conspicuous.  The  second  on  the  list  il 
Simeon,  sumamed  the  Black;  an  epithet  that  well 
agrees  with  the  complexion  of  a  native  of  Cyrene  if 
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Afnca ;  and,  therefore,  renders  it  extremely  probable, 
that  this  is  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander and  Rufus,  Mark  xv.  21.  It  appears  from  Acts 
xi.  19,  20,  that  among  the  behevers  dispersed  at  the 
time  of  Stephen's  martyrdom,  were  men  of  Cyrene, 
who  travelled  as  far  as  Antioch,  preaching  the  Lord 
Jesus.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  to  hinder  our 
reckoning  among  them,  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  other- 
wise Simeon  the  Black  ;  but  if  so,  and  if  the  Rufus 
whom  Paul  salutes,  (Rom.  xvi.  13.)  with  his  mother, 
were  son  of  this  Simeon,  then  he  was,  certainly,  an 
elderly  i  nan  ;  since  both  his  sons  were  eminently  dis- 
tinguished in  the  church,  when  Mark  composed  his 
Gospel,  and  apparently  long  before.  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  Simeon  was  deceased,  when  Paul  wrote  to 
the  Romans,  say  A.  D.  58.  We  come  now  to  Lucius ; 
and  if  he  be  Luke  the  evangelist — placing  this  transac- 
tion in  the  year  of  Christ  45 — then  Lucius  exceeded 
the  age  of  sixty  years;  consequently,  he  might 
probably  enough  take  precedence  of  Manaen,  and 
certainly  of  Saul,  who  at  this  time,  as  the  most  judi- 
cious commentators  suppose,  was  not  more  than 
about  thirty-five. 

Thus  we  have  reduced  to  its  true  value  one  of  Mi- 
chaelis's  two  formidable  objections  ;  objections  which 
appeared  to  him  insurmountable,  against  the  identity 
of  Lucius  and  Luke.  "  Besides,"  says  he,  "  the  name 
of  Lucius  stands  before  that  of  Paul,  an  an-angement 
which  is  incompatible  with  Luke's  modesty,  if  he 
himself  were  Lucius,  for  he  would  not  then  have 
placed  his  own  name  before  that  of  an  apostle."  Now, 
this  he  had  a  very  good  right  to  do,  without  any  im- 
peachment of  his  modesty — in  fact  he  was  obliged  to 
do  so,  if  this  were  the  arrangement  of  the  church  Usts 
at  Antioch ;  and  if  the  order  were  determined  by 
seniority. 

And  here  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  wisdom  of 
the  appointment  made  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  uniting 
Barnabas  and  Saul  in  the  same  mission  ;  one  was  the 
eldest,  the  other  the  youngest,  of  the  teachers  at  Anti- 
och :  the  sedateness  of  one  would  temper  the  fire  of 
the  other :  the  character  of  Barnabas  as  a  "  son  of 
consolation,"  as  a  "good  man,"  mild,  courteous,  a 
man  of  experience,  who  had  long  been  a  companion 
of  the  apostles,  and  was  familiar  with  their  views  of 
things,  admirably  combined  with  the  fervor  of  his 
younger  friend,  whose  greater  activity  and  prompti- 
tude would  induce  and  enable  him  to  improve  every 
opening  to  "spend  and  be  spent"  in  all  directions,  to 
dist^em  possible  advantages,  and  to  act  on  contingen- 
cies, in  cases  which  to  his  less  vigorous  partner  might 
appear  dubious,  if  not  imprudent ;  or  which  he  might 
think  himself,  at  least,  not  altogether  competent  to. 
If  Luke  were  about  sixty  years  of  age,  when  settled 
at  Antioch,  whither  he,  a  Cyrenian,  had  followed 
some  of  his  countrymen,  he  must  have  been  about 
forty-eight  or  fifty  at  the  period  of  the  crucifixion  ; — 
a  time  of  life  when  the  judgment  is  mature,  when  the 
reasoning  faculties  are  vigorous ;  when  the  character 
of  the  man  is  formed ;  and  when  even  the  company 
and  associates  of  a  person  assimilate  to  the  same 
qualities  with  his  own ;  for  men  of  this  number  of 
years  seldom  choose  boys  or  youths  for  their  confiden- 
tial firiends.  Nor  was  it  a  boy,  or  a  youth,  who  ac- 
companied the  disciple  whose  name  is  omitted  in  the 
history  of  the  travellers  walking  to  Emmaus ;  it  was 
Cleophas,  or  Alpheus ;  and  Alpheus  was  the  father 
of  several  of  the  apostles  ;  he  was,  therefore,  in  ad- 
vanced life.  If  his  sons  were  of  age  to  be  called  to 
that  eminent  station,  their  father  was  certainly  not 
under  the  age  attributed  by  our  calculation  to  Luke  : 
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and  forty-eight,  or  fifty,  is  likely  to  have  been  nearly 
the  corresponding  years  of  these  two  confidential 
intimates. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  point  of  time  when, 
according  to  our  intention  to  support  the  competency 
of  Luke  as  an  eye-witness  to  some  of  the  facts  he  re- 
cords, it  is  of  importance  to  consider  what  evidence 
of  this  his  narrative  affords.     It  is  the  earliest  period 
at  which  he  can,  with  propriety,  be  introduced  ;  for 
though  some  have  placed  him  among  the  so,venty, 
yet  every  probability  is  against  that  notion.     It  ap- 
pears that  he  was  a  native  of  Cyrene,  not  of  Galilee  ; 
and,  therefore,  not  likely  to  have  been  so  employed. 
To  understand  this  properly,  we  must  observe,  that 
there  assembled  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection 
a  number  of  adherents  to  Jesus,  beside  the  apostles  ; 
for  the  women  ran  and  told  their  wonderful  tale  "  to 
the  eleven,  and  to  all  the  rest  (as  Luke,  and  Luke  only 
distinctly  observes) : — they  believed  them  not :— How- 
ever, Peter,  starting  up,  ran  to  the  monument,  and 
stooping  down,  he  saw  the  linen  clothes  laid  by  them- 
selves, and  went  away,  wondering  in  himself  at  what 
was  come  to  pass."     Nor  was  Peter  the  only  one  who 
ran ;  for  we  learn  afterwards,  from  the  traveller's  re- 
cital, that  "certain  {rivsg^  plural)  of  those  who  were 
with  us  went  to  the  monument,  and  found  it  as  the 
women    had   reported; — but    him    they   saw  not." 
Among  this  "  rest,"  and  this  "  us,"  we  must  place  the 
speaker ;    but  evidently,  whoever  the    speaker  was, 
this  was  not  the  first  time  of  his  associating  with  tliis 
company :  he  was,  like  his  fellow-traveller  Alpheus, 
a  well-known  friend.     These  traveller  quitted  their 
company  after  Peter  and  John  had  returned  ;  in  the 
very    height  of  their   universal   amazement.      And, 
going  for   Emmaus,  they  debated,  they  argued  with 
each  other,  concerning  these  events.     And  as  they 
discoursed  together  and  reasoned,  controverted  the  va- 
rious incidents,  Jesus  himself  approached  them,  (then 
eyes  were  holden  that  they  should  not  know  hhn — 
which   implies   that,    otherwise,    they   would   have 
known  him  ;  they,  therefore,  had  a  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  him,)  and  said,  "What  are  these  subjects 
which  ye  are  bandying  backwards  and  for\\'ards,  one 
to  the  other,  as  ye  walk  and  are  sad  ?  "     Alpheus  an- 
swering said,  "Alt  thou  the  only  stranger  in  Jerusa- 
lem, who  hath  not   known  what   hath   taken   place 
there,  in  these  days  ? "     He  inquired  what   things ; 
and  they  said — No,  it  was  not  they  who  said ;  for  Al- 
pheus had  spoken  already,  and  it  was  now  his  com- 
panion's  tuni  to  speak.     The  writer  mentions  the 
name  of  Alpheus,  distinctly  enough,  but  the  name  of 
his  companion — the  present  speaker — he  suppresses, 
.  .      And,  further,  to  avoid  introducing  "  I  said,"  as 
the  fact  really  was,  the  writer  takes  a  liberty  with 
grammar,  and  puts  that  in  the  plural,  which  certainlj 
passed   in   the   singular.     This   license    betrays  the 
man ;  the  writer  and  the  speaker  are  the  same  per- 
son.    The  distincmess  and  accuracy  of  the  speech 
mark  more  than  mere  second-hand  narrative.    The 
subsequent  observation,  "Did  not  our  hearts   bum 
vnthin  us  by  the  way  ?"  and  the  precision  with  which 
the  action  of  Jesus  is  described,  "he  made  as  though 
he  would  have  gone  farther,"  are  hints  of  participa- 
tion, not  of  information.     And  they  agree  well  with 
the  correctness  of  the  historian  who  has  told  us,  that 
the  inscription  on  the  cross  wm  "  written  in  letters  of 
Greek,   and   Latin,  and    Hebrew."     How  could   he 
know  this  minute  particular  .^^     He  must  have  been 
in  Jenisalem  at  the  time,  to  see  it.     If  he  were  in  J©- 
rusnlem  at  that  time,  then  we  infer,  at  once,  the  com- 
petency of  Luke  as  an  eye-witneas  to  some  of  the 
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Abcti  he  records ;  which  it  is  the  purport  of  the  pres- 
ent discussion  to  support 

Moreover,  it  is  remarkable,  that  all  appearances  of 
Jesus  after  his  resurrection  introduced  by  Luke  are 
in,  or  near,  Jerusalem.  He  says  nothing  of  what  hap- 
pened in  Galilee,  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  or  any  where 
else ;  he  confines  his  history  to  facts  which  came 
within  his  own  knowledge.  Nor  should  we  disre- 
gard remarks  that  might  be  made  on  the  early  chap- 
ters of  the  Acts,  such  as  tlie  writer's  acquaintance 
with  the  number  of  the  names  recorded  on  the  first 
Christian  list ;  "they  were  about  120;"  his  full  re- 
port of  Peter's  speeches;  of  the  conduct  of  Caiaphas 
and  the  Sadducees  towards  the  apostles,  and  towards 
the  deacons,  especially  Stephen,  whose  speech  he 
records  in  a  manner  that  proves  he  heard  it ;  with 
the  action  of  the  Jewish  rulers,  "  they  gnashed  upon 
him  with  their  teeth,"  a  minor  circumstance,  of  no 
importance  whatever  to  the  story,  but,  evidently,  the 
remark  of  a  by-stander,  made  at  the  time.  Now,  if 
we  admit  the  residence  of  Luke  at  Jerusalem,  when 
Stephen  was  murdered,  and  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
descended,  &c.  we  snail  find  it  impossible  to  deny 
his  reiidence  in  that  city  a  few  weeks  sooner,  when 
the  crucifixion  and  the  resurrection  took  j)lace ;  and 
if  he  were,  as  every  thing  leads  us  to  conclude,  of  the 
number  of  the  120,  he  was  certainly  a  believer  of  long 
■landing,  and  one  of  those  who  formed  the  "  rest," 
the  "us,"  the  deeply  interested  and  argumentative 
•Mociate  of  Alpheus,  and  one  of  the  company  met 
together  with  the  apostles.  Is  it  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  medical  knowledge  of  Luke  contributed  to 
the  confidential  altercation  between  him  and  Alphe- 
ui  ?  that  he  knew  the  course  of  the  wound  made  by 
the  spear  under  given  circumstances,  and  argued,  as 
he  well  might,  on  the  impossibilities  of  the  case  ?  Is 
it  too  much  to  say,  that  as  Luke  is  the  only  writer 
who  notices  (chap,  xxiii.  49.)  that  "all  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Je»U8  stood  with  the  women,  afar  ofl^,"  there- 
fore, he  himself  was  one  of  those  acquaintance  ? 

If  this  train  of  argument  be  credible,  we  have  as- 
certained two  facts ;  that  Luke  was  of  mature  age, 
at  the  time  of  the  manifestation  of  the  gospel ;  and, 
that  he  is  by  no  means  that  mere  reporter  of  what  he 
had  learned  from  others,  which  some  have  supposed. 
The  reader  will  perceive,  that  by  tracing  the  chro- 
nology of  Luke's  life  in  an  inverted  order,  we  have 
obtained  a  stronger  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  facts 
stated,  than  others  have  allowed  themselves  to  in- 
dulge; nevertheless,  that  these  facts  have  already 
been  admitted,  may  appear  from  the  words  of  the 
•quallj  cautious  and  learned  Lardner :  "  It  is  proba- 
ble, tliat  he  is  Lucius,  mentioned  Rom.  xvi.  21.  If 
so,  he  waB  related  to  St.  Paul  the  apostle.  And  it  is 
not  unlikely,  that  that  Lucius  is  the  same  as  Lucius 
of  Cyrene,  mentioned  by  name.  Acts  xiii.  1,  and  in 
feneral  with  others,  chap.  xi.  20.  It  appears  to  me 
very  probable,  that  St  Luke  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  and 
an  early  Jewish  believer.  This  must  be  reckoned  to 
be  a  kind  of  requisite  qualification  for  writing  a 
history  of  Christ,  and  the  early  preaching  of  his  apos- 
tles, to  advantage  ;  which  certainly  St  Luke  has  per- 
formed. He  may,  also,  have  been  one  of  the  two 
whom  our  Lord  met  in  the  way  to  Emmaus,  on  the 
day  of  his  resurrection,  as  related  Luke  xxiv.  13 — 35. 
He  is  expressly  styled  by  the  apostle  his  fellow-laborer, 
Philcm.  ver.  24.  If  he  be  the  person  intended  Col. 
It.  14,  (which  seems  very  probable,)  he  was  or  had 
been  by  profession  a  physician.  And  he  was  greatly 
valued  by  the  apostle,  who  calls  him  beloved.  He 
accompanied  Paul  when  he  first  went  into  Macedonia. 


And  we  know,  that  he  went  with  the  apostle  from 
Greece,  through  Macedonia  and  Asia,  to  Jerusalem, 
and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  staid  with  him  two 
years  of  his  imprisonment  We  do  not  exactly  know 
when  Luke  formed  the  design  of  writing  his  two 
books ;  but,  probably,  they  are  the  labor  of  several 
years.  Nor  can  any  hesitate  to  allow  the  truth  of 
what  is  said  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  Luke,  who 
for  the  most  part  was  a  companion  of  Paul,  had  like- 
wise more  than  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  rest  of 
the  apostles." 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  state  "  the  most  material 
objection"  of  Michaelis  to  the  identity  of  Lucius  and 
Luke,  in  his  own  words  :  "  St  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  from  Corinth,  and  Lucius  was  with 
him  at  the  time  ;  for  St.  Paul  sends  a  salutation  from 
Lucius,  Rom.  xvi.  21.  Consequently,  if  Lucas  and 
Lucius  be  one  and  the  same  person,  the  author  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  must  have  been  with  St  Paul  at 
Corinth,  when  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  writ- 
ten. But  if  we  attend  to  the  mode  of  writing  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  author 
of  this  book  was  not  at  this  time  in  Corinth.  .  .  . 
He  staid  behind  at  Philippi — he  remained  at  Philippi 
(probabfy  with  a  view  of  edifying  the  newly-founded 
community)  during  the  whole  of  St  Paul's  travels^ 
which  are  described  in  chapters  xvii.  xviii.  xix.  But 
in  this  interval  St  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans from  Corinth ;  and,  therefore,  the  author  of  the 
Acts  was  not  with  St.  Paul  when  he  wrote  that  Epis- 
tle ;  consequently,  he  was  not  the  same  pei-son  with 
Lucius." 

The  consequence  relied  on  by  Michaelis  in  this 
extract  does  not  seem  to  be  strictly  legitimate.  Was 
it  absolutely  necessary  that  Lucius  should  be  present 
with  Paul  in  order  to  send  his  salutation  to  the  Ro- 
mans ?  We  think  not ;  and  the  following  arguments 
may  support  this  opinion.  Firsty  it  is  not  impossible 
that  Luke  might  be  with  Paul  at  any  given  time  or 
place,  in  the  interval  of  Acts  xvii. — xx.  5,  though  not 
mentioned  in  these  chapters  ;  for  we  learn,  that  re- 
peated acts  of  intercourse  took  place  between  the 
Philippians  and  the  apostle ;  as  we  read,  Phil,  iv 
10 — 18  :  "  Now  ye,  Philippians,  know  also  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel,  when  I  departed  from 
Macedonia,  no  church  communicated  with  me  as 
concerning  giving  and  receivhig,  but  ye  only ;  for 
even  in  Thessalonica  ye  sent  once  and  again  unto  my 
necessity :" — "  I  rejoiced  in  the  Lord  greatly,  that 
now,  at  the  last,  your  care  of  me  hath  flourished 
again  ;  wherein  ye  were  also  careful,  but  ye  lacked 
opportunity  ;" — for  "  Epaphroditus,  your  messenger, 
hath  ministered  to  my  wants,"  chap.  ii.  25 — 30.  That 
similar  communications  reached  the  apostle  at  Cor- 
inth is  clear,  from  2  Cor.  xi.  8, 9 :  "I  robbed  other 
churches,  taking  wages  of  them  to  do  you  service 
and  when  I  was  present  with  you  and  wanted,  I  was 
chargeable  to  no  man ;  for  that  which  was  lacking  to 
me  the  brethren  which  came  from  Macedonia  sup- 
plied." Phihppi,  we  know,  was  a  chief  city  of  Mace- 
donia ;  and  if  we  allow  the  possibility  that  among 
the  brethren  which  came  from  Macedonia,  Luke 
might,  on  some  occasion,  be  one,  the  possibility  that 
he  might  be  present  with  Paul,  when  he  sent  the 
salutation  of  Lucius  to  the  Romans,  follows  of  course. 
But,  secondly,  as  we  see  that  communications  from 
Philippi  to  the  apostles  were  frequent,  what  should 
hinder  Luke  from  desiring  Paul  to  insert  his  saluta- 
tion to  the  Romans,  though  the  evangelist  were  still 
at  Philippi  ?  He  certainly  was  acquainted  with  Paul's 
intentions,  generally,  as  the  apostle  writes  to  the  Ro-"^ 
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DiAnfl,  (chap.  i.  15.)  "Now  I  would  not  have  you  ig- 
oorant,  brethren,  that  oftentimes  I  purposed  to  come 
\o  you." — This  often  purposing  was  no  secret ;  and 
admit  that  Luke  might  express  his  readiness  to  ac- 
company Paul,  and  the  reason  of  sending  his  saluta- 
tion is  evident.  But  this  argument  may  be  drawn 
Btill  closer  ;  for  Luke  was  certainly  informed  of  Paul's 
intention  at  tliis  very  time.  The  apostle  writes  to 
the  Romans,  (chap.  xv.  13.)  "Whensoevej  1  take 
my  journey  into  Spain,  I  will  come  to  you,  for  I  trust 
to  see  you  in  my  journey.  But  now  I  go  unto  Je- 
rusalem, to  minister  unto  the  saints ;  for  it  hath 
pleased  them  of  Macedonia,  to  make  a  certain 
contribution  for  the  poor  saints  which  are  at  Je- 
rusalem. When,  therefore,  I  have  performed  this, 
I  will  come  by  you  into  Spain."  Now  this  is,  in 
other  words,  what  Luke  relates  in  Acts  xix.  21  : 
"  Paul  purposed  in  spirit,  when  he  had  passed  through 
Macedonia,  to  go  to  Jerusiilem ;  saying.  After  I 
have  been  there,  I  must  also  see  Rome."  By  what- 
ever means  Luke  knew  of  Paul's  purpose  in  spirit  to 
see  Rome,  he  might  know  of  the  epistle  in  prepara- 
tion to  be  sent  to  the  Romans,  which  was,  evidently, 
the  precursor  to  the  execution  of  that  intention  ;  and 
by  means  of  the  frequent  remittances  from  Philippi 
to  the  apostle,  he  might  easily  express  his  desire  to 
be  remembered  to  the  Romans.  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  unlikely  in  the  thought,  that  Paul  himself  com- 
municated to  Luke  what  he  purposed  in  spirit ;  and 
that  it  was  in  some  friendly  letter  to  bun  he  should  say, 
I  must  also  see  Rome. 

A  hint  on  the  Latinizing  of  the  evangelist's  name 
will  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject.  We  have 
already  seen  this  mutation  take  place  at  Antioch  ;  and 
we  ought  to  add,  that,  no  doubt,  much  Latin  was 
spoken  in  this  city ;  it  being  the  residence  of  the  Ro- 
man president  of  Syria,  the  seal  of  tribunitial  power, 
the  metropolis  of  the  East,  and  also  the  station  of  con- 
siderable military  forces.  Nor  would  we  forget,  that 
though  Antioch  was  a  Greek  city,  yet  a  coin  of  Ves- 
pasian is  somewhat  distinguished  by  bearing  the  Latin 
name  Antiochia^  inscribed  around  a  turreted  female 
head,  the  genius  of  the  city.  It  was  struck  under 
Mucianus,  who  lay  there  with  an  anny,  while  Vespa- 
sian, lately  proclaimed  emperor,  was  yet  in  Asia.  It 
is,  therefore,  possible,  that  Simeon  was  really  called 
Nige-r  by  the  Roman  part  of  the  population  at  Antioch, 
and  by  the  Roman  members  of  the  church  there,  as 
Luke  might  be  called  Lucius  by  them.  These  Latin 
names  the  writer  of  the  Acts  retains,  in  compliment 
to  his  Latin  readers  in  Italy,  where  he  finished  his  his- 
tory ;  and  Paul  adopts  the  name  Lucius  when  writ- 
ing to  the  same  persons,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans ; 
although,  when  writing  from  Rome  to  the  Greeks,  he 
inserts  this  appellation  in  its  Greek  form,  Lucas,  as 
2Tim.  iv.  11,  etal 

We  have  presumed  that  Luke,  at  our  first  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  was  of  mature  age,  a  reasoning  and 
considerate  man ;  and  we  further  presume,  a  physi- 
cian. Such  was  the  companion  of  Alpheus.  But 
there  is  another  personage  of  greater  importance  than 
Alpheus,  on  whose  account  the  character  of  Luke 
peculiarly  demands  notice.  For  if  we  reflect,  we 
shall  find  that  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  of 
much  about  the  age  of  Luke  ;  (say  nearly  fifty  years, 
at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  ;)  that  she  was  no  less 
reasoning  and  no  less  considerate  than  he  was ;  and 
that  his  profession  of  physician  admitted  access  to 
the  confidence  of  the  sex,  without  oftence.  The  in- 
ference we  wish  to  draw  is,  that  this  evangelist  re- 
ceived from  the  Holy  Mother  those  papers  which  he 


has  preserved  in  the  early  part  of  his  Gospel  with 
that  information  which  enabled  him  to  assert  his  per- 
fect understanding  (or  diligent  tracing)  of  all  things 
connected  with  this  histoir,  from  the  very  first."  It 
is  probable,  that  this  confidence  was  the  result  of 
prolonged  intercourse ;  and,  therefore,  we  cannot 
possibly  say  at  what  time  it  produced  the  effect  we 
have  attributed  to  it.  Leaving  this  uncertain,  yet 
placing  it,  as  most  convenient,  in  the  interval  from 
the  resurrection  to  the  dispersion  subsequent  to  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen,  we  shall  lay  before  the  reader 
those  arguments  which  may  tend  to  establish  our 
general  position,  relative  to  Luke's  veracity  as  an 
historian,  and  his  characteristic  accuracy  as  a  writer. 

Nothing  so  fully  establishes  our  confidence  in  a 
writer,  as  a  knowledge  of  his  personal  character.  If 
he  be  loose,  inaccurate,  heedless,  we  hardly  know 
how  to  trust  him  when  he  declares  the  most  solemn 
truths  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  If  he  be  studious, 
particular,  punctual,  we  pay  a  deference  even  to  his 
current  discourse ;  and  if  he  affirm  a  thing,  we  rest 
satisfied  of  its  truth  and  reality.  But  persons  df 
strict  accuracy  seldom  trust  to  their  memory  entirely 
on  important  affairs  ;  they  make  memorandoy  or 
keep  some  kind  of  journal,  in  which  they  minute 
transactions  as  they  arise  ;  so  that,  at  after-periods, 
they  can  refer  to  events  thus  recorded,  and  refresh 
their  memories  by  consulting  their  former  observa- 
tions. This,  too,  is  customary,  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
among  men  of  letters,  men  of  liberal  and  enlarged  ed- 
ucation, men  who  are  conversant  with  science,  and 
who  know  the  value  of  hints  made  on  the  spot,  pro 
re  nata.  My  first  proposition  is,  that  Luke  the 
evangelist  was  a  person  of  learning,  of  accuracy  of 
character,  and  that  he  instanced  this  by  keeping  a 
journal  of  events,  of  which  we  have  traces  in  his  writ- 
ings. He  did  not  trust  to  his  recollection,  but  his 
custom  was,  to  make  memoranda  of  interesting  oc- 
currences. 

Let  us  try  a  few  passages  of  his  travels  by  this 
proposition.  We  meet  this  evangelist  in  Acts  xvi. 
17,  where  he  says,  "Loosing  from  Troas,  we  came 
with  a  straight  course  to  Samothracia,  and  the  next 
(day)  to  Neapolis,  from  thence  to  Philippi,  a  city  of 
the  first  part  of  Macedonia,  and  a  (Roman)  colony." 
These  particulars  are  precisely  such  as  a  traveller 
of  education  would  insert  in  his  pocket-book. 

Acts  XX.  Memorandum  of  the  company.  1.  Sopater 
of  Berea — 2.  Aristarchus— 3.  Secundus;  these  were 
of  Thessalonica — 4.  Gains  ;  he  was  of  Derbe — and 
5.  Timothy,  whom  I  know  so  well  as  to  have  no 
need  of  marking  his  country — 6.  Tychicus — 7.  Tro- 
phimus  ;  these  were  of  Asia.  These,  going  before, 
tarried  for  us  at  Troas. — Memorandum  of  the  time  of 
year.  We  sailed  from  Philippi,  after  the  days  of 
unleavened  bread  ;  as  we  might  say  in  modem  Eng- 
lish, directly  after  Easter. — Memorandum  of  the  tims 
occupied  in  the  journey.  We  came  unto  them  to  Troas 
in  five  days,  where  we  abode  seven  days,  &c. 

Acts  xxvii.  At  Csesarea  went  on  board  a  ship  be- 
longing to  Adramyttium,  Aristarchus,  a  Macedo- 
nian, of  Thessalonica,  in  our  company.  »Tiade  sail 
same  day.  Next  day  touched  at  Si'^r.j.,  utaid  there 
some  little  time,  made  sail  again,  wind  contrary, 
sailed  under  the  lee  of  Cyprus,  sailed  across  the  sea 
of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  bore  up  for  Myra,  in  Lycia : 
finding  an  Alexandrian  vessel  there,  went  on  board 
her ;  sailed  slowly  ;  after  many  days  had  hardly 
made  Cnidus,  the  wind  being  unfavorable  ;  sailed 
under  the  lee  of  Crete,  standing  towards  Salmon©, 
which  we  weathered  with  difficulty,  and  brought  uf 
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in  a  roadstead  called  the  Fair  Havens,  near  Lasea. 
Not  advisable  to  remain  here ,  the  opinion  prevailed 
to  make  for  Phenice,  said  to  be  a  ffood  port  of  the 
same  island,  Crete,  over  against  Africa,  but  bearing 
west-south-west  of  us. — It  wHl  be  perceived,  that 
every  idea  of  these  extracts  is  in  the  original ;  we 
have  done  no  more  than  put  them  into  current 
language,  such  as  we  find  in  books  of  travels.  They 
are  mostly  particulars  of  no  consequence  to  the 
main  purport  of  the  history  ;  but  are  evidently  tran- 
scripts, not  from  memory,  but  from  memoranda. 
The  same  we  may  say  of  the  following. 

Acts  xxviii.  11. — After  three  months,  we  departed 
in  a  ship  of  Alexandria,  which  had  wintered  in  the 
isle  (Malta),  whose  sign  was  Castor  and  Pollux ; 
landing  at  Syracuse,  we  tarried  there  three  days ; 
from  thence,  standing  out  to  sea,  and  tacking  fre- 
quently, we  came  to  Reggio  ;  and  after  one  day  the 
wind  blew  from  the  south,  we  came  the  next  day  to 
Puteoli,  tarried  there  seven  days,  went  on  to  Appii 
Forum,  and  the  Three  Taverns — arrived  in  Rome. 
This  repeated  mention  of  days'  journeys,  is  clearly  a 
continuation  of  the  journal,  and  shows  that  the  writer 
had  not  lost  it  in  the  shipwreck  at  Malta.  We  often 
find  travellers  preserving  their  papers  when  they  lose 
every  thing  else. 

There  are  many  other  notes  of  time,  &c.  which 
might  corroborate  our  assertion  ;  but  this  specimen 
we  think  sufficient,  and  is  all  we  oflfer  at  present. 
Hence  the  inference  is  undeniable,  that  the  writer  of 
the  "Acts  of  the  Apostles"  had,  in  composing  that 
work,  written  evidence,  of  the  most  accurate  de- 
scription, before  him. 

Let  us  see  whether  he  maintains  the  same  charac- 
ter for  precision  in  his  Gospel  ;  which  he  thus  be- 
gins— "  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  Ccesar 
(the  emperor),  Pontius  Pilate  being  governor  of 
Judea,  Herod  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  his  brother  Philip 
tetrarch  of  Iturea  and  the  Trachonitis,  Lysanias  te- 
trarch of  Abilene,  Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  high- 
priests." — Could  any  man  take  greater  pains  to 
msure  precision,  or  to  fix  a  date  ?  He  does  not 
content  himself  with  mentioning  the  year  of  tlie 
emperor,  or  the  king  of  the  country,  in  which 
the  events  he  is  about  to  narrate  happened,  but  he 
calls  in,  by  way  of  corroboration,  as  it  were,  the  evi- 
dence of  three  sovereigns,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  marking  the  period  he  intended  ;  they  being 
afterwards  dropped  by  him. — This  shows  clearly  the 
particularity  of  a  writer  ;  of  a  man  conversant 
with  written  documents  of  the  most  correct  and  pre- 
cise desciiption  ;  one  who  trusted  nothing  to  words, 
or  to  memory.  How  extra  precise  should  we  think 
the  author,  who  dated  a  volume  from  Jamaica,  "  In 
the  fifteenth  year  of  George  III.  such  an  one  be- 
ing governor  of  Jamaica,  such  an  one  governor 
of  Barbadoes,  such  an  one  governor  of  Grenada,  and 
the  Rev.  M.  and  N.  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York."  We  should  certainly  conclude  "  this  writer, 
whatever  else  he  is,  is  correctness  itself."  Moreover, 
this  method  of  notation  is  completely  Egyptian,  and 
therefore  answers,  to  us,  the  double  purpose  of  con- 
firming the  opinion  that  Luke  was  "  Lucius  of  Cy- 
rene,"  and  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
this  part  of  the  Gospel. 

We  turn  now  to  the  preface  of  Luke's  Gospel,  and 
we  find  it  completely  in  union  with  this  strongly 
marked  exactness  and  precision  : — "  Whereas  many 
food  people,  and  not  to  be  blamed,  have  taken  in  hand, 
but  did  not  complete  their  intention,  to  publish  an 
orderly  narration  of  certain  events,  as  they  have  been 


delivered  to  us  by  those  who,  from  the  beginnin  g  f  ' 
these  events,  were  (some  of  them)  eye-witnesses,  an 
(others)  parties  concerned  in  them,  promoters  of  ther  ? 
by  personal  i)articipation ;  it  has  seemed  good  to  me , 
having  accurately  examined  all  points  from  a  much 
earlier  period  than  they  had  done,  indeed  from  the» 
very  first  rise  of  the  matter,  to  write  an  orderly  his- 
tory of  these  things  ;  and  thereby  to  accomplish 
that  desirable  puri)Ose  in  which  those  writers  have 
failed."  We  say,  this  profession  of  correctness  and 
order  is  perfectly  in  character  with  the  man  who 
tells  us  how  many  days  he  staid  in  such  a  place,  in 
what  point  the  wind  was,  what  was  the  name  of  the 
ship  he  sailed  in,  on  what  occasion  a  council  was 
held  in  the  vessel,  and  what  were  the  language  and 
observations  of  the  seamen,  as  to  the  bearing  of  the 
port  they  intended  to  make,  &c.  This  man  could 
not  bear  the  imperfections  of  the  books  which  came 
under  his  notice  on  a  certain  subject ;  they  did  not 
begin  early  enough,  and  they  ended  too  soon.  He 
therefore  determined  to  begin  his  history  much 
earlier,  and  to  continue  it  much  later.  This  he  ac- 
complished in  a  manner  which  we  shall  see  here- 
after. 

There  is  an  instance  of  his  accuracy  and  spirit  of 
research  that  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed,  (Acts 
xxiii.  26.)  where  he  gives  us  (translated,  probably, 
from  the  Latin)  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  Claudius 
Lysias  sent  to  his  excellency  Felix  the  governor. 
That  this  corresponds  exactly  with  Roman  letters 
of  the  like  kind,  we  know  ;  that  the  Greek  is  not  the 
original,  will,  we  think,  appear  to  any  one  who 
reads  it  with  this  idea  on  his  mind  ;  besides,  that  it 
should  seem  most  natural  for  Roman  officers  to 
write  to  each  other  in  their  native  language.  And 
what  (additional)  do  we  learn  from  this  letter  ? 
Nothing  at  all ;  had  it  been  omitted,  we  should  have 
known  the  same  facts  as  we  know  now  ;  but  it  was 
not  consistent  with  the  researcliing  spirit  of  this 
writer  to  let  it  escape  him ;  it  adds  a  wntten  docu- 
ment to  his  history ;  and,  very  characteristically,  he 
procures  a  copy,  and  preserves  it  years,  for  future 
service. 

This  argument  is  stated  on  two  suggestions.  If 
Luke  had  no  intention  at  this  time  of  composing  a 
history,  his  procuring  this  letter  was  the  effect  of  his 
general  character,  and  customary  inquisitiveness 
but  if  he  had  an  intention  at  this  time  of  composing 
a  history,  his  procuring  it  is  an  instance  of  his  col- 
lecting the  most  authentic  materials  possible  for  that 
purpose.  The  same  may  be  said  relative  to  the  i 
Songs  of  Mary  and  Zacharias,  which  he  has  pre- 
served. 

But  if  these  poems  be  genuine,  they  contribute  to 
establish  the  genuineness  of  the  history  with  which 
they  are   connected.      The  anecdotes  attaching  to 
them  are  such  as  could  only  have  been  known,  after 
the   crucifixion,   from    Mary    herself,  Joseph  beingi 
dead  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  whoever  gave  Luke  the 
papers  might  very  easily  give  him  further  informa-i 
tion.     The  preservation  of  them  supposed  to  be  by  | 
Mary,  adds  to  the  evidence  of  her  being  a  consider 
ate  person,  and  pondering  events  in  her  heart.     Bulj 
the  establishment   of  the   early    chapters  of  Lukej 
becomes  an  argument   for  the  authenticity  of  the 
early  chapters  of  Matthew.     The   most  wonderful! 
circumstance  alluded  to  by  Matthew  occupies  a  con- 
siderable space  in  the  narration  of  Luke ;  and  if  it  bel 
admitted  as  authentic   in  this  evangelist,   no   good 
reason  can  be  given  for  rejecting  it  from  that  evange- 
list ;  since  we  should  willingly  receive  it  on  the  credit 
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of  any  one  jf  the  four.  If,  then,  the  history  in  Mat- 
thew must  be  exploded,  let  those  who  attempt  it  set 
aside  these  events  from  Luke  ; — but  on  close  exam- 
ination, they  will  find  that  there  are  in  this  writer's 
history  such  natural  and  artless  characters  of  authen- 
ticity, such  internal  demonstrations  of  genuineness 
and  integrity,  that  if  those  who  peruse  them,  even 
with  suspicion,  or  aversion,  have  any  tolerable  por- 
tion of  mental  acumen,  or  critical  skill,  they  will 
abandon  the  undertaking.    See  Gospel. — Lmke. 

It  imports  nothing  as  to  the  character  of  these 
papers,  whether  they  were  spoken  first,  and  after- 
wards reduced  to  writing,  or  first  composed  in  writ- 
mg,  and  afterwards  published ;  in  either  case,  the 
care  and  industry  of  Luke  in  procuring  them  is  the 
same.  They  were  composed,  certainly  not  in  Greek, 
as  we  now  have  them,  but  in  the  language  then 
spoken  in  the  country,  the  Syriac  Hebrew ;  and  they 
follow  the  rules  of  Hebrew  poetry,  as  to  the  parallel- 
isms of  verbal  construction.  Luke,  then,  receiving 
them  in  Syriac,  translated  them  into  Greek  ;  and  thus 
justifies  the  assertion  in  his  })reface,  that  he  derived 
f  ^is  materials  from  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of 
the  matters,  as  Mary  was  of  Zacharias's  prophecy, 
and  the  facts  in  his  family ;  or  were  personal  par- 
ticipators in  them,  as  Mary  was  in  what  concerned 
herself.  Of  these  very  early  events  Luke,  by  his 
dihgence,  obtained  perfect  understanding,  and  he  in- 
serts these  documents,  that  Theo])hilus  might  know 
the  certainty  of  those  things  in  which  he  had  already 
been  instructed.  That  they  are  very  ha})pily  adapted 
to  this  purpose,  and  have  undeniable  internal  marks 
of  authenticity,  must  be  evident  to  every  careful 
reader  of  them. 

We  have  no  design  of  enlarging  on  the  life  of 
Luke  ;  but  would  point  out  a  few  incidental  allusions 
to  him,  in  their  regular  order.  For,  notwithstanding 
what  a]>pears  so  conspicuously,  his  hal)iiual  correct- 
ness and  diligence,  we,  by  placing  him  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  120,  on  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  fell,  in  a 
visible  form,  insist  on  his  unquestionable  inspiration  ; 
and  that  in  no  ordinary  degree.  He  was,  in  this  re- 
spect, though  no  apostle,  yet  equal  to  the  apostles  : 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  what  the  extraordi- 
nary gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  qualified  him  abundantly 
for  the  discharge  of  every  duty  to  which  he  might 
be  called,  whether  as  a  teacher  or  as  a  writer. 

We  suppose  him,  being  a  Cyrenian,  to  have  felt  a 
r:)ecial  interest  in  the  opposition  raised  by  "those  of 
1  ^e  synagogue  of  the  liibertini,  of  the  Cyrenians, 
and  the  Alexandrians  (all  Africans)  against  Stephen  ; 
which  ended  in  the  death  of  that  proto-martyr.  Acts 
vi.  9.  And  here,  perhaps,  began  his  ac(|uaintance 
with  the  "  young  man,  whose  name  was  Saul."  We 
suppose  him,  also,  to  have  sympathized  much  with 
those  who  were  scattered  abroad  on  the  {)ersecution 
that  followed  the  death  of  Stephen  ;  "some  of  whom 
were  men  of  Cjrprus  and  Gyrene,  who  went  as  far 
as  Antioch,"  Acts  xi.  20.  But  whether  he  quitted 
Jerusalem  at  this  time,  cannot  be  determined  with- 
out reserve.  If  he  did,  he  was  now  a  sufferer 
'through  the  persecution  of  that  very  man,  Saul,  with 
whom  he  afterwards  contracted  the  most  confidential 
intimacy.  Little  did  either  of  them  see  the  events 
of  a  few  years. 

But  whatever  becomes  of  this  conjecture,  if  he  be 
the  same  with  Lucius,  we  must  direct  our  attention 
lo  Antioch,  to  which  city  some  of  the  expelled  Cyre- 
nians certainly  travelled.  And  here  it  may  be  prop- 
er to  notice  a  remarkable  variation  in  lieza's  ancient 
MS  now  at  Cambridge,  (Acts  xi.  28.)  where,  instead 


of  There  stood  up  one  of  them,  (the  proy  pets  at  An- 
tioch, i.  e.  Agabus,)  we  read  "  And  when  we  were 
gathered  about  him,  he  said ;"  by  which  phraseology 
the  writer  evidently  ex[)resses  his  own  presence 
on  the  occasion,  A.  D.  43.  It  is,  indeed,  hazardous, 
as  Michaelis  well  observes,  to  confide  in  the  reading 
of  a  single  MS.  unsupported  by  any  other  ;  yet  it  ii 
difficult  to  account  for  this  insertion,  if  the  transcri 
ber  had  no  authority  for  it  from  the  original  before 
him.  Moreover,  if  Lucius  be  Luke,  we  certainly 
find  him  among  the  teachers  at  Antioch,  shortly 
after ;  i.  e.  in  the  following  year,  A.  D.  44,  as  we 
have  already  seen. 

We  conclude  this  article  by  remarking,  that  there 
are  no  indications   in  the   history   that  Luke   was 
merely  an  attendant  on  Paul  in  his  travels,  as  many 
writers   maintain.      His  language  is  not  consistent 
with  that  opinion.     He  says,  "  A  vision  appeared  to 
Paul — and   immediately  we  endeavored  to  go  into 
Macedonia,  assuredly  gathering,  av^(ii(iuLorrtg,  col- 
lecting the  sentiments  of  the  company,  comparing 
and  uniting  them  in  order  to  obtain  a  just  inference, 
that  the  Lord  had  called  us  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
Macedonia."     The  writer  does  not  say,  nor  does  he 
mean,  "  Paul  determined  and  we  obeyed:"  no;  he 
esteems  himself  equally  entitled  to  give  his  opinion, 
and  equally  called  to  this  expedition.     Again  at  Phi- 
lippi :  "  On  the  Sabbath-day,  we  sat  dowTi  and  spoke 
to  the  women."      And  when   Lydia  was  baptized 
with  her  family,  "  she  besought   us,  saying.  If  ye 
have  judged,  after  a  proper  examination  and  consul- 
tation together,  that  I  should  become  faithful  to  the 
Lord,  come  into  my  house,  and  abide  there  ;  and 
she  constrained   us."     Luke   means  to  inform   his 
readers,  thM  he  sat  down  and  spoke  to  the  women, 
and  that  he  gave  an  opinion  on  the  conduct  proper 
to  be  observed  towards  Lydia.     The  voyage  from 
Phili[)pi  to  Judea  is,  of  course,  expressed  in  the  plu- 
ral, we  and  us.    And  when  the  company  was  arrived 
at  Jerusalem,  says  Luke,  "  Paul  went  in  with  us  to 
James  and  the  elders  :"  the  equality  is  perfect  ;  or  if 
any  thing,  Paul  follows  his  company.     In  addition 
to  this,  Paul's  respectful  mention  of  Luke  is  very  ob- 
servable.    In  writing  to  their  common  friend  Phile- 
mon, he  calls  him  not  his  attendant,  but  his  fellow-la- 
borer, verse  24.     In  Col.  iv.  14,  he  describes  him  as 
Luke  the  beloved  physician  ;  beloved  generally,  both 
by  you  and  by  me.    In  writing  to  Timothy,  (2  Epist. 
iv.  11.)  lie  mentions  the  various  places  to  which  he 
had  sent  his  attendants,  Crescens  to  Galatia,  Titus  to 
Dalmatia,  Tychicus  to  Ephesus,  but  Luke  he  had 
not  sent  any  where.      He  was  still  in  his  company, 
and  only  he  ;  partly,  no  doubt,  from  respect  to  his 
great  age  ;  and  still  more  from  deference  to  his  char- 
acter.    The  hypothesis  gathers  strength  as  we  pro- 
ceed.     We  have  traced  the  evangelist,   under  the 
names  of  Lucius  and  Luke,  from  Jerusalem  to  An- 
tioch, from  Antioch  to  Troas  and  Philippi ;  again 
from  Philippi  to  Jerusalem,  and  from  Jerusalem  to 
Malta,  and  to  Rome.   We  have  found  him  a  learned, 
confidential  and  considerate  man,  advanced  in  years, 
endowed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  on  high,  an  in- 
spired teacher,  a  valuable  companion  and  counsellor 
of  the  apostle  Paul ;  a  correct,  judicious  and  spirited 
writer,  a  man  of  research,  and   of  no  less  fortitude 
than  com])osure.     We  now  part  with   him,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  history,  on   his  last  remove   into 
Achaia ;  where  he  soon  after  died,  at  the  great  age 
of  eighty-four. 

LUMINARIES,  Metaphorical.     Among  other 
descriptions  of  the  Messiah,  he  is  called  "  a  Light  tr 
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enlighten  the  Gentiles;  and  the  Glory  of  the  people 
of  Israel."  Jesus  also  describes  John  the  Baptist  as 
"  a  burning  and  shining  light ;"  and  addressing  his 
disciples  as  "  the  light  of  the  world,"  he  bids  them 
not  conceal,  but  show  their  hght,  and  be  of  use  to 
mankind,  by  their  lustre.  In  conformity  with  this 
idea,  Paul  says  to  the  Philippians,  "  Ye  shine  as  lights 
in  the  world,  holding  forth  the  word  of  life;"  or,  as 
some  prefer  to  read  it,  ^^  shine  ye  as  lights."  It  has 
indeed  been  said,  that  when  the  apostle  directs  the 
Philippians  to  "shine  as  lights,"  he  uses  the  word 
(/tuar/ o,  which  alludes  to  the  light-^u5e*  raised  on 
various  parts  of  a  coast,  where  navigation  required 
their  services,  to  direct  the  pilots  of  vessels  in  the 
course  they  ought  to  steer.  We  have  many  such 
along  our  coasts.  The  most  famous  in  antiquity 
was  that  of  the  Pliaros  at  Alexandria.  Under  this 
allusion,  the  sacred  writer  may  be  considered  as  say- 
ing, "  Shine  in  the  midst  of  bad  persons,  as  light- 
houses shine  in  a  dark  country  ;  holding  forth  the 
word  of  life,  as  light-houses  hold  forth  their  nightly 
flamos  ;  that  I  may  stand  erect  with  confidence  ; 
may  boast,  may  exult,  in  the  day  of  Christ."  But 
Mr.  Taylor  is  by  no  means  satisfied  that  these  ac- 
tive verbs  are  adequately  understood,  or  that  we  do 
justice  to  their  full  import,  when  we  refer  them  to 
subjects  which  rather  suffer  certain  things  to  be  done 
by  their  means,  than  are  active  in  doing  those  things. 
A  building  can  hardly  be  said  to  hold  forth,  or  to 
hold  fast;  but  if  we  reflect  that  some  of  the  Pharoses 
of  antiquity  were  constructed  in  form  of  human 
figures,  we  shall  advance,  he  thinks,  nearer  to  the 
apostle's  meaning.  All  the  world  has  heard  of  the 
Colossus  at  Rhodes ;  that  immense  brazen  figure, 
which  stood  across  the  entrance  of  the  (inner)  har- 
bor, and  under  whose  enormous  stride  vessels  might 
pass  in  full  sail.  This  figure  held  forth  in  one  hand 
a  prodigious  flame,  which  enlightened  the  whole 
port:  by  this  it  directed  the  distant  mariner  whose 
attention  it  attracted,  and  who  looked  up  to  this  light 
for  safety. 

On  the  whole,  then,  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  that  Paul's 
expression  refers  to  luminary  figures,  rather  than  to 
luminary  buildings  ;  in  which  case  his  words,  "  shine 
as  luminaries,  holding  out  the  words  of  life  ;"  that 
great  Light,  which,  coming  into  the  world,  has  light 
enough  to  enlighten  every  man,  have  peculiar  spirit 
and  propriety. — Nor  is  it  certain,  that  the  idea  of  a 
figure  has  totally  quitted  him  in  the  next  sentence  ; 
when  he  says,  "that  in  the  day  of  Christ,  I  may 
stand  up  with  a  8tiflr( upright)  neck,  and  exult  that  I 
have  not  labored  in  vain."  Is  not  this  the  very  atti- 
tude of  such  a  figure  ? — Some  propose  to  translate 
"  hold/last  the  word  of  hfe  ;"  but  this  loses  the  beauty 
of  the  passage,  if  it  may  be  supported  by  grammar, 
which  is  not  now  investigated. 

"The  word  Pharos  was  used  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,"  says  Montfau^on  ;  "  any  thing  was  called  a 
Pharos,  which  could  enlighten  and  instruct ;  every 
man  of  letters,  who  could  guide  others.  In  this 
sense  the  poet  Ronsard  says  to  Charles  IX.  of  France, 
"  Be  my  Pharos,  guide  my  sails  through  rolling 
seas." — Might  not  this  metaphorical  application  have 
been  current  in  the  first  times  of  the  gospel  ?  and  if 
so,  does  not  the  apostle  adopt  it  ? 

LliNATICS,  a  name  given  to  those  diseased  per- 
sons, who  suffer  most  severely  on  the  changes  of  the 
moon  ;-fbr  example,  epileptical  persons,  or  those  who 
have  the  falling  sickness ;  insane  persons,  or  those 
tormented  with  fits  of  morbid  melancholy  ;  as  well  as 
persons  possessed  by  the  devil,  for  often  those  have 


been  believed  to  be  really  possessed  by  the  devli 
who  were  tormented  only  with  great  degrees  of  mel- 
ancholy or  fury.  Jerome  (in  Matt.  iv.  24.)  is  of  opin- 
ion, that  the  lunatics  in  the  gospel  were  possessed 
pei*sons,  whom  the  people  through  mistake  called 
lunatics,  because  they  saw  them  most  tormented 
during  the  change  of  the  moon ;  the  devil  affecting 
to  make  them  suffer  most  in  these  circumstances, 
that  simple  people  might  impute  the  cause  of  it  to 
the  moon,  and  from  thence  take  occasion  to  blas- 
pheme the  Creator.  Others  maintain,  that  all  the 
diflTerence  between  an  epileptic  and  a  lunatic  was, 
that  one  was  more  disordered  than  the  other 
Persons  subject  to  epilepsies  are  not  all  equally  at 
tacked.  Some  fall  more  frequently,  others  more 
rarely ;  some  every  day.  Lunatics  are  affected 
chiefly  on  the  declension  of  the  moon.  (Comp.  Matt. 
xvii.  15.)     See  Demons. 

LUST,  (1  John  ii.  6.)  the  irregular  love  of  pleas- 
ure, riches  or  honors.  Lust  is  not  a  sin  ;  but  is  the 
effect  and  cause  of  sin  : — the  effect  of  original  sin  ; 
the  cause  of  actual  sin.  As  in  both  Testaments,  evil 
desires,  as  well  as  evil  actions,  are  equally  proscribeQ, 
so  the  first  care  of  every  man  who  would  please 
God  should  be  to  bridle  his  lust. 

LUST,  Graves  of,  (niNnn-nn^p,  Kibroth-hattaavah^) 
an  encampment  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  wilderness,  at 
which  they  arrived,  after  they  decamped  from  Sinai, 
It  was  called  the  graves  of  lust,  because  23,000  Is- 
raelites died  there,  who  were  smitten  by  God,  be- 
cause of  eating  to  excess  of  quails,  which  fell  about 
the  camp.  Numb.  xi.  34  ;  Deut.  ix.  20,  22. 

I.  LUZ,  a  city  of  the  Canaanites,  in  Benjamin,  af- 
terwards called  Bethel,  Gen.  xxviii.  19  ;  xxxv.  6; 
Josh,  xviii.  13;  Judg.  i.  23. 

II.  LUZ,  a  city  attached  to  the  sons  of  Joseph, 
near  to  Sichem,  Josh.  xvi.  2.  It  is  principally  on  Josh, 
xvi.  2,  that  the  second  of  these  {)laces  is  distinguished 
from  the  first.  There  might,  however,  be  a  small 
distance  between  the  place  where  Jacob  slept,  and 
the  ancient  town  of  Luz ;  and  indeed  the  text  in 
Joshua,  by  alluding  to  mount  Bethel,  seems  to  sup 
pose,  that  the  travelling  patriarch  slept  on  a  hill  apart. 

III.  LUZ,  a  city  built  by  a  man  of  Bethel,  who, 
while  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  besieged  his  native  town, 
showed  them  a  secret  entrance,  whereby  they  took 
it.  For  this  service  they  spared  him  and  his  family  ; 
and  he  retired  into  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and  built 
Luz,  Judg.  i.  26. 

LYCAONIA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  having 
Galatia  nortli,  Pisidia  south,  Cappadocia  east,  and 
Phrygia  west.  It  appears  to  have  been  within  the 
limits  of  Phrygia  Major,  but  was  erected  into  a  sep- 
arate province  by  Augustus.  Paul  preached  in  Ly- 
caonia,  in  the  cities  of  Iconium,  Lystra  and  Derbe, 
(Acts  xiv.  6,  &c.)  and  having  cured  a  man  who  had 
been  lame  from  his  mother's  womb,  and  had  never 
walked,  the  inhabitants  of  Lystra  said,  in  the  speech 
of  Lycaonia,  "  The  gods  are  come  down  to  us  in  the 
likeness  of  men.  And  they  called  Barnabas,  Jupiter, 
and  Paul,  Mercurius,  because  he  was  the  chief 
speaker."  This  speech  of  Lycaonia  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a  corrupt  Greek  ;  that  is,  Greek 
mingled  with  a  great  deal  of  Syriac. 

LYCI A,  a  province  in  the  south-west  of  Asia  Mi 
nor,  having  Phrygia  and  Pisidia  on  the  north,  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  south,  Pamphylia  on  the  east, 
and  Caria  on  the  west,  1  Mac.  xv.  23  ;  Acts  xxi.  1  , 
xxvii.  5.  Paul  landed  at  the  ports  of  Patara  and 
Myra  in  this  province,  in  different  voyages. 

LYDD A,  in  Hebrew  n^,  Lud,  or  Lod,  by  the  Greeks 
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and  Latins  called  Lydda,  or  Diospolis,  is  a  city  in 
the  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Caesarea  Philippi.  It  lay 
east  of  Joppa  four  or  five  leagues,  and  belorTed  to 
Ephraim.  It  seems  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the 
Benjamites,  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  (Neh.  xi. 
35.)  and  was  one  of  the  three  toparchies  which  were 
dismembered  from  Samaria,  and  given  to  the  Jews, 
1  Mac.  xi.  34.  Peter,  coming  to  Lydda,  cured  iEneas, 
who  was  sick  of  the  palsy.  Acts  ix.  33,  34.  The 
Jews  inform  us,  that  after  the  destruction  c{  Jeru- 
sfilem,  they  set  up  academies  in  diff'erent  parts  of 
Palestine,  of  which  Lydda  was  one,  where  the  fa- 
mous Akiba  was  a  professor,  for  some  time.  Ga- 
maliel succeeded  him,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Japhna.  Lydda,  says  D'Arvieux,  "  is  situated  on  a 
plain,  about  a  league  from  Rama.  It  is  so  entirely 
ruined  as  to  be  at  present  but  a  miserable  village, 
noticeable  only  on  account  of  the  market  which  is 
held  here,  once  a  week.  The  dealers  resort  to  it 
to  sell  the  cotton  and  other  commodities  which  they 
have  collected  during  the  week.  Here  was  formerly 
a  handsome  church,  dedicated  to  St.  George,  a  saint 
who  is  equally  in  favor  with  Turks  and  Christians. 
Dr.  VVittman  says,  (Trav.  p.  203,  205,  January  12.) 
"I  rode  across  the  plains  of  Jaffa  and  Lydda.  We 
approached  the  town  of  Lydda,  or  Loudda,  and  saw 
the  Arab  inhabitants  busily  employed  in  sowing  bar- 
ley. The  soil  of  these  fine  and  extensive  plains  is  a 
rich  black  mould,  which,  with  proper  care  and  indus- 
try, might  be  rendered  extremely  fertile.  Lydda  is 
denominated  by  the  Greeks  Diospolis,  the  city  or 
temple  of  Jupiter,  probably  because  a  temple  had 
been  dedicated  in  its  vicinity  to  that  deity.  Since 
the  crusades  it  has  received  from  the  Christians  the 
name  of  St.  George,  on  account  of  its  having  been 
the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  and  burial  of  that  saint. 
In  this  city  tradition  reports  that  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian erected  a  church." 

I.  LYDIA,  a  woman  of  Thyatira,  a  seller  of  pur- 
ple, who  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Philippi  in  Macedonia, 
(Acts  xvi.  14,  40.)  and  was  converted  by  Paul's 
preaching.  After  she  and  her  family  had  been  bap- 
tized, she  offered  her  house  to  Paul  and  his  fellow- 
laborer  so  earnestly,  that  he  was  prevailed  on  by  her 
entreaties.  This  woman  was  not  by  birth  a  Jewess, 
but  a  proselyte. 

II.  LYDIA,  a  celebrated  kingdom  of  Asia  Minor, 
peopled  by  the  sons  of  Lud,  son  of  Shem,  Gen.  x. 
23.  We  have  very  little  notice  of  these  Lydians  in 
Scripture.  They  are  mentioned  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  19,  if 
these  be  not  rather  the  Lydians  in  Egypt.  (Comp.  1 
Mac.  viii.  7.)     See  Lud,  and  Lddim. 

LYING  18  condemned  in  many  places  in  Scrip- 
ture, Exod.  xxiii.  1,  7;  Lev.  xix.  11 ;  Pro  v.  xii.  22  ; 
xiii.  5 ;  xix.  22  ;  Wisd.  i.  11 ;  Eccl.  vii.  13 ;  xx.  10  ; 
XXV.  23  ;  Hos.  iv.  1 ;  Acts  v.  4  ;  Eph.  iv.  25 ;  James 
V.  12.  Our  Saviour  requires  his  disciples  to  be  so 
plain  and  sincere,  that  their  word  might  be  equivalent 
to  the  most  solemn  oath  ;  and  that  in  all  their  asser- 
tions, they  should  say  only,  "  It  is,"  or  "  It  is  not," 
Matt.  V  37.   It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  jus- 


tify some  particular  persons  ifiho  have  told  lie* 
which  persons  are  in  other  respects  commended  in 
Scripture.  It  never  praises  their  lying,  but  their 
good  actions.  That  which  is  in  itself  evil  never 
can  become  good.  When  Abraham  calls  Sarah  hi« 
sister,  not  his  wife  ;  and  Isaac  says  the  same  of  Re- 
bekah ;  when  Jacob,  by  a  lie,  defrauds  Esau  of  his 
father's  blessing  ;  and  when  the  Egyptian  mid  wives 
declare,  that  the  Hebrew  women  are  delivered  with- 
out their  assistance ;  they  are  not,  any  of  them,  in 
these  particulars,  to  be  commended  ;  though  the  evil 
which  they  committed  might  be  mitigated  by  cir- 
cumstances not  known  to  us.  When  we  condemn 
lying,  we  do  not  condemn  stratagems,  hyperboles, 
or  certain  railleries  and  discourses  ;  or  fables,  or 
parables  ;  which  custom  and  general  consent  do  not 
rank  among  lies. 

God  is  said  to  have  put  a  lying  spirit  into  the 
mouths  of  false  prophets  ;  that  is,  he  permitted  them 
to  follow  the  impressions  of  the  evil  spirit,  1  Kings 
xxii.  23 ;  Prov.  xxiii.  3.  "We  have  made  lies  our 
refuge,"  (Isa.  xxviii.  15.)  i.  e.  we  have  placed  our 
confidence  in  falsehood  ;  in  deceitful  allies,  or  in  the 
delusive  promises  of  false  prophets;  or,  lastly,  in  the 
assistance  of  idols,  whom  they  call  vanity  and  lying. 
"The  hail  shall  sweep  away  the  refuge  of  lies,"  (ver. 
17.)  i.  e.  the  vain  hopes,  previously  mentioned  by  the 
prophet.  "  A  deceived  heart  hath  turned  him  aside, 
that  he  cannot  deliver  his  soul,  nor  say.  Is  there  not 
a  lie  in  my  right  hand  ?"  i.  e.  am  I  not  in  the  wrong, 
thus  to  adore  wood  ?  Isa.  xliv.  20  ;  also  Jer.  viii.  8. 
Waters  that  fail,  that  lie,  are  those  that  flow  part  of 
the  year  only  ;  they  may  be  said  to  be  false,  for  they 
should  flow  perpetually,  Jer.  xv.  18.  "  Lying  hills  " 
(Jer.  iii.  24.)  are  those  which,  after  they  have  made  a 
fine  appearance  to  the  eye,  produce  nothing.  Rosea 
says,  (ix.  2.)  The  vine  shall  lie  to  them  ;  the  vintage 
shall  fail ;  and  Habakkuk,  (iii.  17.)  that  the  olive- 
trees  shall  lie ;  that  is,  fail.  The  Latins  have  the 
same  way  of  speaking. 

LYSANIAS,  or  Ltsias,  tetrarch  of  Abilene,  a 
small  province  in  Lebanon,  (Luke  iii.  I.)  was  prob- 
ably son  or  grandson  of  another  Lysanias  known  in 
history,  (Dio.  lib.  xlix.  p.  44.)  and  put  to  death  by 
Mark  Antony,  who  gave  part  of  his  kingdom  to  Cle- 
opatra.    See  Abilene. 

I.  LYSIAS,  a  Roman  tribune,  see  Claudiu» 
Ltsias. 

II.  LYSIAS,  a  friend  and  relation  of  king  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes,  to  whom  he  left  the  regency  of 
Syria  when  he  passed  beyond  the  Euphrates.  See 
Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

LYSIMACHUS,  brother  of  Menelaus,  high-priest 
of  the  Jews,  who,  in  an  attempt  to  pillage  the  treas- 
ury of  the  temple,  was  killed,  2  Mac.  iv.  39,  40.  He 
is  sometimes  reckoned  among  the  high-priests,  be- 
cause he  was  vicegerent  to  his  brother  Menelaus ;  but 
he  never  himself  possessed  that  dignity. 

LYSTRA,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  of  which  Timothy 
wai  a  native.     It  is  now  called  Latik.   See  Lycaonia. 
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MAACAH,  M AACHAH  Maachath,  or  JBeth-Maa- 
CHAH,  a  ''ity  and  region  of  Syria,  east  and  north  of 
the  sources  of  Jordan,  not  far  from  Geshur,  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Hernion.  It  was  called  Abel-beth- 
maachah,  because  Abel  was  situated  in  it.  The  Is- 
raelites would  not  destroy  the  Maachathites,  but  per- 
mitted them  to  dwell  in  the  land,  (Josh.  xiii.  13.)  and 
their  king  assisted  the  Ammonites  against  David,  2 
Sam.  X.  8, 9.  The  lot  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh 
beyond  Jordan  extended  to  this  country,  Deut.  iii. 
14;  Josh.  xii.  5.     See  Abel  II. 

I.  MAACHAH,  daughter  of  Abishalom,  wife  of 
Rehoboam,  king  of  Judah,  and  mother  of  Abijam, 
his  successor,  1  Kings  xv.  2.  In  2  Cliron.  xiii.  2, 
she  is  called  Micaiah,  daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah. 
See  King's  Mother. 

II.  MAACHAK,  the  daughter  of  Abishalom, 
wife  of  Abijam,  king  of  Judah,  and  mother  of  Asa, 
his  successor,  1  Kings  xv.  10,  13,  14.  Asa  deprived 
her  of  the  office  of  priestess  of  the  groves.  There 
are  several  other  persons  of  this  name,  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament. 

MAACHATH,  see  Maacah. 

MAALEH-ACRABBIM,  the  ascent  of  scorpions, 
a  mountain  so  called  from  the  multitude  of  scorpions 
that  infested  it,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Salt  sea, 
Numb,  xxxiv.  4;  Josh.  xv.  3.    See  Acrabatene,  II. 

MACCABEES,  a  name  assumed  by  a  patriotic  He- 
brew and  his  descendants,  who  successfully  resisted 
the  tyranny  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  (See  Judas.) 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  their  name  was  derived 
from  the  inscription  on  their  ensigns,  or  bucklers — 
>  2  2  72i  which  begin  these  words,  nin''  a\n'7N3  hdd^  ^c, 
Mi  Camoca  Be-elohim  Yehovah;  ( ^  a  3  r,  Maccabei;) 
Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  gods  ?  (Exod. 
XV.  11.)  after  the  manner  that  the  Romans  put  on 
tlieir  ensigns,  S.  P.  Q.  R.  Senains  Populusque  Ro- 
manus. 

The  Books  of  Maccabees  are  four  in  number; 
the  first  two  are  esteemed  to  be  canonical  by  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  Jirst  book  contains  the  his- 
tory of  forty  years ;  i.  e.  from  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes to  the  time  of  Simon  the  high-priest ;  from 
A.  M.  3829  to  3869.  The  second  book  contains  a 
compilation  of  several  pieces,  but  is  far  inferior  in 
point  of  accuracy  to  the  first.  It  comprises  a  his- 
tory of  about  fifteen  years ;  from  the  execution  of 
Heliodorus's  commission,  who  was  sent  by  Seleucus 
to  fetch  away  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  to  the  vic- 
tory obtained  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  over  Nicanor ; 
from  A.  M.  3828  to  3843.  The  third  book  contains 
the  history  of  the  persecution  raised  by  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopater  against  the  Jews  of  Egypt,  A.  M.  3787,  and 
should  therefore  be  placed  before  the  first  book. 
The  fourth  book  is  very  little  known.  It  is  found  in 
the  collected  works  of  Josephus,  under  the  title  of 
the  Government  of  Reason,  though  it  is  rejected  as 
epurio  is  by  the  best  critics.  It  contains  an  embel- 
lished account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Maccabean 
family  as  related  in  2  Mac.  vi.  vii.  the  scene  of  which 
it  places  at  Jerusalem. 

MACEDONIA,  a  country  of  Greece,  having 
Thrace  north,  Thessaly  south,  Epirus  west,  and  the 


i^gean  lea  east.  It  is  believed  that  Macedonia  was 
peopled  by  Kittim,  son  of  Javan,  (Gen.  x.  4.)  and 
that  by  Kittim,  in  the  Hebrew  text,  Macedonia  is 
often  to  be  understood.  (See  Chittim.)  Alexander 
the  Great,  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  having 
conquered  Asia,  and  subverted  the  Persian  empire, 
the  name  of  the  Macedonians  became  famous 
throughout  the  East ;  and  is  often  given  to  the  Greeks, 
the  successor  of  Alexander  in  the  monarchy,  Esth. 
(Apoc.)  xvi.  10,  14.  and  2  Mac.  viii.  20.  So  alsw  the 
Greeks  are  often  put  for  the  Macedonians,  (2  Mac. 
iv.  36.)  Paul,  being  called  in  a  vision,  while  at  Troas, 
to  preach  the  gospel  at  Macedonia,  founded  the 
churches  of  Thessalonica  and  Philippi,  Acts  xvi.  9, 
&c.  A.  D.  55. 

The  prophet  Daniel  describes  Macedonia  under 
the  emblem  of  a  goat  with  one  horn,  and  it  is  there- 
fore of  great  consequence  that  this  symbol  should  be 
proved  to  be  that  proper  to  Macedonia ;  for  if  this 
country  had  no  such  emblem  belonging  to  it,  we  must 
look  to  another  kingdom  for  a  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy,  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  truth  of 
history,  and  would  produce  inextricable  confusion. 
The  following  observations  on  an  ancient  symbol  of 
Macedon,  by  Taylor  Combe,  Esq.  F.  A.  S.  will  be 
found  useful : 

"I  had  lately  an  opportunity  of  procuring  an 
ancient  bronze  figure  of  a 
goat  with  one  horn,  which 
was  the  old  symbol  of  Mace- 
don. . .  It  was  dug  up  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  brought  into  this 
country  by  a  poor  Turk.  Not 
only  many  of  the  individ- 
ual towns  in  Macedon  and 
Thrace  employed  this  type, 
but  the  kingdom  itself  of 
Macedon,  which  is  tiie  oldest 
in  Europe  of  which  we  have 
any  regular   and    connected 

history,  was  represented  also  by  a  goat,  with  this 
particularity,  that  it  had  but  one  horn.  Carnus,  the 
first  king  of  the  Macedonians,  commenced  his  reign 
814  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  circum- 
stance of  his  being  led  by  goats  to  the  city  of  Edessa, 
the  name  of  which,  when  he  established  there  the 
seat  of  his  kingdom,  he  converted  into  vEgea,  is  well 
worthy  of  remark :  Urbem  Edessam,  oh  memoi'iam 
muneris,  Aegas,  populem  Mgeadas.  (Justin,  lib.  vii. 
cap.  1.)  Hesychius  says,  that  the  Cretans  call  the  goat 
caranus.  Xenophon  informs  us  in  his  first  book  of  the 
Grecian  history,  that  the  word  caranus  signifies  lord. 
Now  in  the  latter  case  the  word  caranus  may  seem 
regularly  to  be  derived  from  xaoa,  caput ;  but  in  the 
former  example  it  must  be  deduced  from  keren,  (pp,  ) 
the  Hebrew  word  for  a  horn,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  from  the  Greek  word  xtQuc.  This  last  ety- 
mology will  not  appear  improbable,  when  we  consid- 
er the  difference  of  pronunciation  among  the  early 
Macedonians,  who  were  esteemed  by  the  rest  of 
Greece  as  barbarians,  and  who,  we  are  expressly 
told,  used  a  language  different  from  that  which  was 
spoken  in  the  southern  parts  of  Greece.  (Strabo,  lib. 
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vii.  p.  327.)  If,  then  the  above  root  be  admitted, — and 
for  this  the  cha/^ge  of  a  single  letter  ui  only  necessa- 
ry,— it  will  appear,  I  say,  that  CaranuB  was  ao  called 
in  confcrmity  with  an  idea  of  power,  which  waa  an- 
nexed to  the  word  horn,  even  in  the  earliest  period 
of  Macedonian  history.  In  the  reign  of  Amyntaa 
the  First,  nearly  300  years  after  Caranus,  and  about 
547  years  before  Christ,  the  Macedonians,  on  being 
threatened  with  an  invasion,  became  tributary  to  the 
Persians.  In  one  of  the  pilasters  of  PersepoHs  this 
very  event  seems  to  be  recorded  in  a  manner  that 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  present  subject. 
A  goat  is  represented  with  an  immense  horn  grow- 
ing out  of  the  middle  of  his  forehead,  and  a  man  in 
a  Persian  dress  is  seen  by  his  side,  holding  the  horn 
with  his  left  hand,  by  which  is  signified  the  subjec- 
tion of  Macedon.  A  proverb  in  use  at  the  present  day 
is  grounded  upon  this  ancient  practice  of  signifying 
conquest  by  the  capture  of  the  horns.  "  To  take  a 
bull  by  the  horns"  is  an  equivalent  phrase  for  "to 
conquer."  When  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  endeav- 
oring to  persuade  Philip,  the  father  of  Perseus  king 
of  ]>iacedon,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  cities  of 
Ithome  and  Acrocorinthus,  as  a  necessary  step  to  the 
conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  he  is  reported  to  have 
used  the  following  expression  ;  "  Having  caught  hold 
of  both  horns,  you  will  possess  the  ox  itself:"  there- 
by meaning,  that  if  those  cities  which  were  the  chief 
defence  of  Peloponnesus  were  once  taken,  it  could 
not  but  happen  that  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus 
would  follow.     (Strabo,  hb.  vii.  p.  361.) .... 

"  In  the  reign  of  Archelaus  of  Macedon,  (A.  A.  C. 
413.)  there  occurs  on  the  reverse  of  a  coin  of  that 
king,  the  head  of  a  goat  having  only  one  horn.  Of 
this  coin,  so  remarkable  for  the  single  horn,  there  are 
two  varieties ;  one  is  engraved  by  Pellerin,  and  the 
other  is  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  the  late  Dr.  W. 
Hunter. 

"But  the  custom  of  representing  the  type  and 
power  of  a  country  under  the  fonn  of  a  horned  animal 
18  not  peculiar  to  IMacedonia.  Persia  was  represented 
by  a  ram.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  acquaints  us,  that 
the  king  of  Persia,  when  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
wore  a  ram's  head  made  of  gold,  and  set  with  pre- 
cious stones,  instead  of  a  diadem.  (Lib.  xix.  cap.  1.) 
The  type  of  Persia,  the  ram,  is  observable  on  a  very 
ancient  coin,  undoubtedly  Persian,  in  Dr.  Hunter's 
collection. 

"The  relation  of  these  emblems  to  Macedon  and 
Persia  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  vision  in  the 
prophet  Daniel,  (chap.  viii.  3 — 8.)  which,  while  it  ex- 
plains the  specimens  of  antiquity  before  us,  receives 
Itself  in  return  no  inconsiderable  share  of  illustration. 
The  whole  of  this  vision  is  afterwards  explained 
by  the  angel  Gabriel,  verses  21 — ^23.  Nothing,  cer- 
tainly, is  more  directly  applicable  to  overthrow  the 
joint  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  by  Alexander 

the  Great,  than  are 
these  verses  in  the 
book  of  Daniel; 
nor  at  the  same 
time  can  better 
authority  be  re- 
quired for  the 
true  meaning  of 
the  single -homed 
goat,  than  may 
be  derived  from 
the  same  source. 
There  is  a  gem  engraved  in  the  Florentine  collec- 
tion, (plate  51.)  which,  as  it  confims  what  has  been 
82 


already  said,  and  hae  not  hitherto  been  understood, 
I  think  worthy  of  mention.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
drawing  I  have  made  of  this  gem,  that  nothing  more 
nor  less  is  meant  by  the  ram's  head  with  two  horn& 
and  the  goat's  head  with  one,  than  the  kingdoms  of 
Persia  and  Macedon,  represented  under  their  appro- 
priate symbols.  From  the  circumstance,  however, 
of  these  chciracteristic  types  being  united,  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  gem  was  engraved  after 
the  conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great." 

This  testimony  is  of  great  value,  especially  to  those 
who  know  that  the  writer  had  the  best  means  of  in- 
struction in  numismatics,  under  his  father,  Dr.  Combe, 
who  edited  the  publication  of  Dr.  Hunter's  Medals, 
&c.  Mr.  Taylor,  however,  has  endeavored  to  col- 
lect some  additional  circumstances. 

The  Macedonians  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Mede  to 
have  derived  their  origin  from  Media.  Wit!  out  d©.- 
termining  on  the  conclusivenera  of  the  doctor's  ety- 
mologies, Mr.  Taylor  supposes  that  Media,  a  prov- 
ince adjoining  Persia,  is  much  more  Hkely  to  be  al- 
luded to,  on  the  walls  of  Persepolis,  a  Persian  pal- 
ace, than  Macedonia,  a  province  very  remote  from 
the  seat  of  empire.  The  triumph  of  Persia  over 
Media,  or  any  advantage  gained  over  that  country^ 
of  importance,  and  worth  recording;  but  of 
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what  importance  was  a  triumph  over  Macedonia  ? 
It  is  observable,  also,  that  in  the  general  procession 
which  adorns  the  palace  of  Persepolis,  and  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  representation  of  the  various  prov- 
inces of  the  empire,  in  the  act  of  paying  their  an- 
nual presents  to  the  king,  each  of  them  being  denot- 
ed by  its  proper  symbol,  there  appears  the  emblem 
of  two  goats,  each  having  only  one  horn.  This 
would  be  extremely  embarrassing,  if  we  did  not 
know  that  there  were  two  Medias,  the  Upper  and  the 
Lower;  which  as  they  were  in  some  respects  but 
one  province,  though  divided,  so  they  are  represent- 
ed by  two  goats  walking  together,  but  each  directed 
by  his  proper  superintendent.  He  therefore  con- 
cludes that  Media  was  symbolized  by  the  single- 
horned  goat ;  and  that  the  Macedonians,  being  de- 
rived from  thence,  retained  the  symbol  of  their  origi 
nal  country.  This  will  also  explain  the  reason  of 
Daniel's  perplexity  on  seeing  the  vision,  as  he  could 
not  tell  which  of  the  two  countries,  that  in  the  East, 
or  that  in  the  West,  was  intended  as  the  conqueror 
of  Persia.  It  was  most  hkely  that  he  should  think 
of  Media,  unless  informed  to  the  contrary. 

This  medal  is  given  in  proof  that  Macedonia  was 


divided  into  several  provinces,  four  at  least,  when 
under  the  Roman  government.  Many  medals  of  the 
first  province  are  extant,  mostly  in  silver,  and  they 
enable  us  to  assert,  that  the  evangelist  Luke  (Acts 
xvi.  12.)  means  not  to  describe  Philippi  as  the  first 
or  chief  city  of  Macedonia,  which  was  not  true  in 
any  sense ;  but  as  a  city  of  the  first  Macedonia, 
which  is  the  correct  import  of  his  words.  See 
Philippi. 

Among  tht  medals  of  Macedonia  is  one  with  a 
lion  devouring  a  bull ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
same  subject  is  sculptured  in  very  large  figures  on 
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the  palace  of  Peraepolis.  What  could  induce  Mace- 
donia, a  country  where  there  are  no  lions,  to  adopt 
this  emblem?  But  if  it  were  derived  from  the 
Eaat,  tlien  it  contributes  to  prove  the  derivation  of 
inis  people  from  the  same  quarter ;  and  we  must 
look  to  the  East  for  its  explanation. 

MACEDONIAN  is  in  the  Apocryphal  books 
•ometimes  used  as  an  appellative,  for  an  enemy  to 
the  Jews.  Thus,  in  the  additions  to  the  book  of 
Esther,  it  is  said  Haman  was  a  Macedonian  by  na- 
tion and  inclination,  or  party ;  that  he  was  desirous 
to  transfer  the  empire  of  the  Persians  to  the  Mace- 
donians; that  is,  to  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  state. 

MACHiERUS,  or  Macheronte,  a  city  and  fort 
beyond  Jordan,  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  north  and 
east  of  the  lake  Asphaltites,  two  or  three  leagues 
from  Jordan,  and  not  far  from  where  that  river  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Dead  sea.  This  castle  had 
been  fortified  by  the  Asmoneans ;  but  Gabinius  de- 
molished it,  and  Aristobulus  re-fortified  it.  Herod 
the  Great  made  it  nmch  stronger  than  before.  Here 
John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned,  and  beheaded,  by 
order  of  Herod  Antipas.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  10,  11 ; 
xviii.  7A 

MACHPELAH,  or  Machpela,  the  name  of  the 
plain  in  which  the  cave  which  Abraham  bought  of 
Ephron  was  situated,  Gen.  xxiii.  9,  17. 

MAD,  MADNESS,  insanity,  or  deprivation  of 
reason ;  medically  defined  to  be  delirium  without 
fever.  Our  Lord  cured,  by  his  word,  several  who 
were  deprived  of  the  exercise  of  their  rational  pow- 
ers; and  the  circumstances  of  their  histories  prove, 
that  there  could  neither  be  mistake  nor  collusion 
respecting  them.  How  far  madness  may  be  allied 
to,  or  connected  with,  demoniacal  possession,  is  a 
very  intricate  inquiry ;  and  whether  in  the  present 
day  (as  perhaps  anciently)  evil  spirits  may  not  take 
advantage  from  distemperature  of  the  bodily  frame, 
to  augment  evils  endured  by  the  patient,  is  more 
than  may  be  affirmed,  though  the  idea  seems  to 
be  not  absolutely  repugnant  to  reason.  Nevertheless, 
what  may  be,  is  probably  different  on  most  inquiries 
from  what  we  can  })rove  really  is. 

The  epithet  mad  is  applied  to  several  descriptions 
of  persons  in  Scripture;  as  (1.)  to  one  deprived  of 
reason.  Acts  xxvi.  24;  1  Cor.  xiv.  23. — (2.)  To  one 
whose  reason  is  depraved,  and  overruled  by  the  fury 
of  his  angry  passions.  Acts  xxvi.  11. — (3.)  To  one 
whose  mind  is  perplexed  and  bewildered,  so  dis- 
turbed that  he  acts  in  an  uncertain,  extravagant,  ir- 
regular manner.  Dent,  xxviii.  34 ;  Eccl.  vii.  7. — (4.) 
To  one  who  is  infatuated  by  the  vehemence  of  his 
desires  afler  idols  and  vanities,  Jer.  1.  38. — or  (5.) 
After  folly,  deceit  and  falsehood,  Hosea  ix.  7. 

David's  madness  (1  Sam.  xxi.  13.)  is  by  many  sup- 
posed not  to  have  been  feigned,  but  a  real  epilepsy 
or  falling  sickness ;  and  the  LXX  use  words  which 
strongly  indicate  this  sense.  It  is  urged  in  support 
of  this  opinion,  that  the  troubles  which  David  un- 
aerwent  might  very  naturally  weaken  his  constitu- 
tional strength ;  and  that  the  force  he  suffered  in 
being  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  a  foreign  court,  would 
disturb  his  imagination  in  the  highest  degree. 

MADAI,  the  third  son  of  Japheth,  (Gen.  x.  2.)  and 
father  of  the  Medes.  Others  suppose  that  Media  is 
loo  distant  from  the  other  countries  peopled  by  Ja- 
pheth, and  cannot  be  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  "The  Isles  of  the  Gentiles,"  which  were  allotted 
to  the  sons  of  Japheth.  For  these  reasons  some  learn- 
ed men  have  been  led  to  suggest,  that  Madai  was 
fether  of  the  Macedonians,  whose  country  was  called 


iCmathia,  as  if  from  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  Ei,  an 
island,  and  Madai ;  q.  d.  the  isle  of  Madai,  (no  '«) 
insula  Madai.  Near  this  country  is  mentioned  a 
people  called  Msedi,  or  Madi.  This  supposition,  how- 
ever, is  too  artificial,  and  is  unnecessary.    See  Media. 

M  ADM  ANN  AH,  or  Medemene,  a  city  of  Simeon, 
(Josh.  XV.  31.)  first  given  to  Judah,  very  far  south, 
towards  Gaza,  Isa.  x.  31 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  49 

MAGD  A  LA,  a  iotf^er,  was  not  far  from  Tiberias ; 
it  is  sometimes  called  by  the  Jews  "Magdala  of  Ga- 
dara."  From  hence,  probably,  Mary  of  Magdala^  or 
Mary  the  Magdalene,  was  named,  Matt  xxviii.  1 ; 
Luke  viii.  2. 

I.  MAGI,  or  Magians,  is  a  name  given  to  an  an- 
cient sect  in  Persia  who  are  worshippers  of  fire. 
Their  later  name  is  Parsees,  or  Guebres.  They  have 
three  books,  which  contain  the  whole  of  their  reli- 
gion, Zend,  Pazend  and  Abesta,  which  they  ascribe 
to  Abraham.  Abesta  is  a  commentary  on  the  other 
two.  They  maintain  the  existence  of  two  principles; 
one,  which  they  call  Oromazd,  the  author  of  good ;  and 
the  other,  Aherman,  the  author  of  evil.  They  worship 
fire  in  temples  called  Atesch-kana,  or  Atesch-kade ; 
that  is,  the  house  of  fire,  where  they  carefully  main- 
tain the  flame.  To  fire  they  give  the  name  of  hab^ 
i.  e.  part,  because  they  acknowledge  this  element  as 
the  principle  of  all  things.  The  Magi  observe  a 
mysterious  and  religious  silence,  when  they  wash,  or 
eat,  having  first  said  certain  words ;  and  to  every 
'nonth  of  the  year,  to  every  day,  star,  mountain,  mine, 
ol lection  of  water,  and  tree,  they  ascribe  particular 
ij;eiiii,  angels  created  before  man,  who  sinned  by  in> 
fidelity  and  disobedience,  and  therefore  were  con- 
fined to  what  they  call  the  country  of  Genii,  not 
unlike  to  our  notions  of  Fairy-Land.  See  Zoro- 
aster, and  Media. 

They  represent  the  good  principle  by  light,  the  evil 
principle  by  darkness;  they  acknowledge  both  ai 
gods,  and  address  prayers  and  adorations  to  them, 
yet  they  were  divided  in  opinion,  some  thinking  that 
both  had  existed  from  eternity;  others,  that  only 
the  good  principle  was  eternal,  and  the  evil  one  cre- 
ated. These  two  principles  they  believe  to  be  in 
continual  opposition,  and  that  they  will  so  conunue 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the  good  principle 
will  prevail ;  after  which,  each  will  have  his  own 
distinct  world  ;  the  good  reigning  with  all  good  peo- 
ple, and  the  bad  with  all  the  wicked. 

The  principles  of  the  most  ancient  Magi,  though 
still  imperfectly  known,  have  been  lately  communi- 
cated to  Europe  in  several  translations  from  the 
works  of  their  sect,  obtained  from  its  adherents  in 
India.  Among  these  the  most  considerable  is  the 
Zend-Avesta,  attributed  to  Zoroaster  ;  translated  into 
French  by  M.  Anquetil  Du  Perron,  4to,  3  vols.  Paris, 
1771.  That  this  is  really  the  work  of^  the  most  an- 
cient Zoroaster,  and  therefore  of  the  Magi,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  prove ;  but  it  contains  the  prayers,  cer- 
emonies and  maxims  of  those  who  now  call  them- 
selves his  disciples,  in  India.  It  has  some  traces  of 
ancient  simplicity  and  superstition;  but  interpolat»!d i 
with  much  later  and  burdensome  additions  and  am- 
plifications. More  recently  has  been  published  at 
Bombay,  (1818,)  by  Mulla  Firuz  bin  Kaus,  the  learn- 
ed chief  priest  of  the  Parsee  religion  at  Bombay, 
"The  Desatir,  or  Sacred  Writings  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sian Prophets,  with  an  English  Translation."  It  il 
written  in  a  dialect  now  wholly  extinct ;  and  would 
have  been  unintelligible,  but  for  the  fortunate  cir 
cumstance  of  being  attended  with  a  Persian  trans- 
lation and  glossary.     Among  these  writings  is  one 
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am^uted  to  Zoroaster,  who  8tand8  here  aa  the  thir- 
teenth in  order.  Tlie  last  is  the  fifth  Sasan,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Khosroo  Parvez,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  the  emperor  HeracUus;  and  died 
only  nine  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  monarchy.  No  account  is  given 
o-f  the  times  of  the  other  prophets,  whose  works 
precede. 

The  doctrines  inculcated  in  these  writings  are,  the 
eternity  and  self-existence  of  the  Supreme  Deity, 
who  created  another  intelligence,  who  made  the 
worlds,  who  made  several  heavens,  and  gave  to  each 
a  soul,  and  a  body,  also  the  stars ;  (the  planets  and 
the  fixed  stars,  called  slow-moving  stars  ;)  that  the 
elements,  meteors,  «fec.  have  each  its  guardian  angel ; 
that  in  a  former  state  ferocious  animals  have  been 
guilty  of  crimes,  for  which  they  now  suflTer  punish- 
ment, in  being  hunted,  &c.  and  that  men  who  now 
commit  crimes,  will  be  punished  by  becoming  such, 
or  like,  animals,  or  vegetables,  or  minerals.  The  in- 
effable attributes  of  Deity  are  emphatically  celebrat- 
ed in  these  works;  which  contain  much  laudable 
theism,  but  little  or  nothing  of  rites  and  ceremonies. 
They  direct  that  prayer  be  made  to  light,  or  fire,  not 
as  being  themselves  deities,  but  as  conveying  the 
sacrifice  to  divine  intelligences. 

II.  MAGI,  or  Wise  Men,  who  came  to  adore  Je- 
sus at  Bethlehem,  (Matt.  ii.  1.)  are  commonly  thought 
to  have  been  philosophers,  whose  chief  study  was 
astronomy,  an-i  who  dwelt  in  Arabia  Deserta,  or 
Mesopotamia,  vvlucii  the  sacred  authors  express  by 
the  word  East.  (See  Numb,  xxiii.  7.  and  Kedem.) 
[This  name,  Magi,  is  properly  an  appellation  given, 
among  the  Persians,  to  priests,  wise  men,  philoso- 
phers, etc.  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
moral  and  physical  sciences,  and  particularly  cultivat- 
ed astrology  and  medicine.  As  they  thus  acquired 
great  honor  and  influence,  they  were  introduced  in- 
to the  courts  of  kings  and  consulted  on  all  occasions. 
They  also  followed  them  in  warlike  expeditions; 
and  so  much  importance  was  attached  to  their  advice 
and  opinions,  that  nothing  was  attempted  without 
their  approbation.  (See  Xen.  Cyr.  iv.  5.  51.  iv.  6. 11. 
rii.  5,  57.  Aelian.  Var.  Hist.  ii.  17.  iv.  10.  Por- 
phyr.  de  abstin  Anim.  iv.  16.  Strabo  i.  43.  xv.  1045. 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxiv.  29.  xxix.  3.)     R. 

Calmet  is  of  opinion  that  the  star  seen  by  the 
Magi  was  an  inflamed  meteor,  in  the  middle  of  the 
air,  which,  having  been  observed  by  them  to  be 
attended  with  miraculous  and  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, was  taken  for  the  star  so  long  foretold  by 
Balaam  ;  and  that,  afterwards,  they  resolved  to  follow 
it,  and  to  seek  the  new-born  king,  whose  advent  it 
declared.  It  was,  therefore,  as  he  thinks,  a  light  that 
moved  in  the  air  before  them,  something  like  the 
pillar  of  cloud  in  the  desert. 

MAGIC,  that  is,  all  those  arts,  the  superstitious 
ceremonies  of  magicians,  sorcerers,  enchanters,  nec- 
romancers, exorcists,  astrologers,  soothsayers,  inter- 
preters of  dreams,  fortune-tellers,  casters  of  nativi- 
ties, &c.  are  all  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God,  wheth- 
er practised  to  hurt  or  to  benefit  mankind.  It  was 
also  forbidden  to  consult  magicians  on  pain  of  death, 
Lev.  xix.  31 ;  xx.  6.  Daniel  speaks  of  magicians 
and  diviners  iii  Chaldea,  under  Nebuchadnezzar, 
(Dan.  i.  20,  &c.)  of  whom  he  names  four  sorts: 
Chartumim,  Asaphim.^  Mecasphim  and  Casdim^  (chap. 
ii.  2.)  but  their  distinctions  are  not  certainly  known. 

MAGOG,  son  of  Japheth,  (Gen.  x.  2.)  and  father, 
as  is  believed,  of  the  Scythians  and  Tartars;  a  name 
»vhich  comprehends  the  Getse,  the   Goths,  the  Sar- 


matians,  the  Sarae,  the  Massagetae,  and  others  The 
Tartars  and  Muscovites  possess  the  country  of  the 
ancient  Scythians,  and  retain  several  traces  of  the 
names  Gog  and  Magog.  They  were  formerly  called 
Mogli,  and  in  Tartary  are  the  provinces  Lug,  Mon- 
gug,  Cangigu  and  Gigui ;  Engui,  Corgangui,  Caigui, 
&c.  Gog  and  Magog  have  in  a  manner  passed  into 
a  proverb,  to  express  a  multitude  of  powerful,  cruel, 
barbarous  and  implacable  enemies  to  God  and  his 
worship.  (See  Goo.)  The  Arabians  and  other  orien- 
tal writers  speak  of  the  same  people  under  the  names 
of  Jagug  and  Magug. 

Suidas  says  Magog  is  the  Persians;  whence  we 
might  suppose,  that  Ezekiel,  who  describes  the  army 
of  Magog,  intended  the  army  of  Xerxes.  Josephus 
says,  the  people  named  Magoges  were  so  called  from 
their  leader,  Magog,  who,  by  the  Greeks,  is  called  a 
Scythian.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  Josephus 
speaks  of  a  name  and  a  people  well  known  in  his 
own  time.  And  Ebedjesu,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
says,  that  Adeus  planted  Christianity  "throughout 
Persia,  the  regions  of  Assyria,  Armenia,  Media,  Bab- 
ylonia, the  land  of  Huz,  (in  the  south  of  Persia,  not 
far  from  the  Tigris,  whose  metropolis  is  marked 
Ahvaz  in  D'Anville,  about  lat.  40.)  to  the  confines  of 
India,  and  even  to  the  land  of  Gog  and  Magog;" — 
the  country,  evidently,  which  we  now  call  Tartary. 
Gog  appears  to  describe  the  king,  and  Magog  the 
people. 

MAHALALEEL,  or  Malaleel,  son  of  Canaan 
of  the  race  of  Seth,  Gen.  v.  15,  &c. 

MAHALATH  is  the  title  of  Psalms  liii.  and 
Ixxxviii.  "To  the  chief  musician  on  Mahalath*" 
which  signifies  a  musical  instrument;  probably  a 
stringed  instrument  to  be  accompanied  by  song.  In 
Ethiopic  the  corresponding  word,  Mahlet,  signifies 
iong, psalm,  but  also  xtduoa,  a  harp,  guitar,  etc.     R. 

MAHANAIM,  the  two  camps  or  hosts,  a  city  of  the 
Levitea  of  the  family  of  Merari,  in  Gad,  on  the 
brook  Jabbok,  Josh.  xxi.  38 ;  xiii.  29,  30  ;  1  Chron. 
vi.  80.  Jacob  gave  it  this  name,  because  here  he  had 
a  vision  of  angels,  Gen.  xxxii.  2.  It  was  the  seat  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ish-bosheth,  after  the  death  of  Saui., 
(2  Sam.  ii.  9 — 12.)  and  thither  David  retired,  during 
the  usurpation  of  Absalom,  2  Sam.  xvii.  xviii,  &c. 
In  the  Vulgate  it  is  sometimes  called  simply  Castra, 
or  the  camp,  Gen.  xxxii.  2 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  8, 12,  29 ;  xvii. 
24;  xix.  32.  xk^uow,  a  harp,  guitar,  etc.     R. 

MAHER-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ,  he  hasteneth  to 
the  prey,  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  by  way  of  prediction ;  (Isa.  viii.  3.) 
The  prophet  observes  that  his  children  were  for  signs 
and  wontlers,  and  this  name  is  evidence  of  the  fact 
Of  the  same  nature  we  are  to  consider  Emnianuel 
and  some  other  names.    See  Virgin. 

MAHLAH,  or  Mahala,  a  daughter  of  Zelophe 
had,  who  with  her  sisters  received  their  allotment 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  because  their  father  died 
without  male  issue.  Numb.  xxvi.  33 ;  xxvii.  1  ;  Josh 
xvii.  3;  1  Chron.  vii.  15. 

MAIILON,  son  of  Elimelech  and  Naomi,  (Ruth 
i.  2,  &c.)  who  in  the  country  of  Moab  married  Ruto, 
a  Moabite  woman,  but  died  without  children  :  his 
widow  followed  her  mother-in-law  Naomi  to  Beth 
lehem,  where  she  married  Boaz. 

MAIMED  implies  the  loss  of  a  limb  or  member; 
often  the  absolute  loss  of  it,  not  a  suspension  of  its 
use,  by  a  contraction,  or  diminution.  This  total  losi 
is  clearly  the  import  of  the  original  word,  "If  thins 
hand  or  foot  oflfend  thee,  cut  them  oflT,  and  cast  thenn 
from  thee — enter  into  life  maimed — rather  than  hav 
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Inf  two  hands,"  &c.  Matt,  xviii.  8.  And  this  should 
the  rather  be  observed,  to  distinguish  it  from  wither- 
ed, contracted,  &c.  and  because  it  may  be  asked, 
what  we  should  think  of  a  person  who  could  restore 
a  lost  limb,  or  member.  Perhaps  we  are  not  always 
sensible  of  the  full  import  of  this  word,  when  read- 
ing the  history  of  the  miraculous  cures  performed 
by  our  Lord. 

MAKAZ,  a  city  probably  of  Dan,  (1  Kings  iv.  9.) 
supposed  by  Calmet  to  be  the  Maktesh,  the  jaw-tooth, 
or  En-liakkore,  of  Judg.  xv.  19;  Zeph.  i.  11. 

MAKE  LOTH,  an  encampment  of  Israel  in  the 
desert.  Numb,  xxxiii.  25,  26. 

MAKKEDAH,  a  city  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  41.) 
which  Eusebius  places  8  miles  from  Eleutheropolis, 
east.  Josh.  x.  29.     Called  Maked,  1  Mac.  v.  26,  38. 

MAKTESH,  moiier,  probably  the  name  of  a  quar- 
ter or  district  in  or  near  Jerusalem,  perhaps  one  of 
the  adjacent  valleys,  Zeph.  i.  11.     *R. 

MALA  CHI,  the  last  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 
and  so  httle  known  that  it  is  doubted  whether  his 
name  be  a  proper  name,  or  only  a  generical  one,  sig- 
nifying the  angel  of  the  Lord,  a  messenger,  a  propli- 
eL  It  appears  by  Hag.  i.  13.  and  Mai.  iii.  L  that  in 
these  times  the  name  of  Malach-Jehovah,  messenger 
of  the  Lord,  was  given  to  prophets.  The  LXX  have 
rendered  Malachi,  his  angel,  instead  of  my  angel,  as 
the  original  expresses ;  and  several  of  the  fathers 
have  quoted  Malachi  under  the  name  of  "  the  angel 
of  the  Lord."  The  second  book  of  Esdras  and  Ter- 
tullian  unite  the  name  Malachi  «jk1  angel  of  the 
Lord.  Origen  thought  that  Malachi  was  an  angel 
incarnate,  rather  than  a  prophet ;  but  this  opinion  is 
insupportable.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  Mal- 
achi was  Ezra  ;  and  this  is  the  oj)inion  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  of  the  Chaldee  paraplirast,  of  Jerome,  and 
of  abbot  Rupert.  The  author  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Prophets,  under  the  name  of  Epiphanius  Dorotheus, 
and  the  Chronicon  Alexandrinum,  say,  that  Malachi 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  and  native  of  Sapha ; 
that  the  name  Malachi  was  given  to  him  because  of 
his  angelical  mildness,  and  because  an  angel  used  to 
appear  visibly  to  the  people,  after  the  i)rophet  had 
spoken  to  them,  to  confirm  what  he  had  said.  He 
died  very  young,  as  they  say,  and  was  buried  near 
the  place  of  his  ancestors. 

It  appears  certain  that  Malachi  prophesied  under 
Nehemiah,  and  after  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  at  a  time 
of  great  disorder  among  the  priests  and  people  of 
Judah,  whom  he  reproves.  He  inveighs  against  the 
priests ;  reproves  the  people  for  having  taken  strange 
wives,  for  inhumanity  to  their  brethren,  for  too  fre- 
quently divorcing  tneir  wives,  and  for  neglect  of  pay- 
ing tithes  and  first-fruits.  He  seems  to  allude  to  the 
covenant  that  Nehemiah  renewed  with  the  Lord,  to- 
gether with  the  priests  and  the  chief  of  the  nation. 
Malachi  is  the  last  of  the  prophets  of  the  synagogue, 
and  lived  about  400  years  before  Christ.  He  proph- 
esied of  the  coming  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the 
two-fold  coming  of  our  Saviour,  very  clearly,  ch.  iii. 
He  speaks  of  the  abolition  of  sacrifices  under  the 
old  law,  and  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  new  law,  chap. 
i.  10,  13;   iv.  5,6. 

MALCHUS,  a  servant  of  the  high-priest  Caiaphas, 
who,  in  the  garden  of  olives,  among  those  sent  to  ap- 
preh(!ud  J(;sus,  was  struck  by  Peter,  and  had  his  right 
ear  rnt  off,  .lohn  xviii.  10. 

MALICE  is  a  word  which  exyiresses  not  only  that 
evil  disposition  of  the  mind  and  heart,  which  we  so 
call,  but  also  punishment  and  correction,  1  Sam.  xx. 
7  ;  XXV.  17      (See  also  Isa.  xl.  2.)     Paul  requires  that 


Christians  should  be  children  in  malice,  oat  men  'm 
prudence  and  wisdon*,  1  Cor.  xiv.  20. 

MALTA,  or  Melita,  [Eng.  tr.]  a  famous  island 
in  the  Mediterranean  sea.  It  is  thought  to  have  been 
named  Melita,  from  the  great  quantity  of  honey  found 
there  formerly.  Its  length  is  from  east  to  west,  and 
its  breadth  from  north  to  south.  Its  circumference 
is  about  sixty  miles,  and  is  ascribed  to  Africa  by  ge- 
ographers, because,  if  a  line  be  drawn  from  east  to 
west,  it  will  be  included  in  the  African  sea.  Paul 
suffered  shipwreck  on  this  island,  and,  with  his  com- 
panions, was  well  used  by  the  inhabitants.  Acts  xxviii 
Paul  taking  up  a  fagot  of  twigs  to  throw  into  the 
fire,  a  viper  that  lurked  in  it,  feeling  the  heat,  seized 
him  by  the  hand  ;  but  he,  without  any  emotion,  shook 
it  into  the  fire.  The  people  expected  every  moment 
to  see  him  fall  down  dead  ;  and  as  this  did  not  hap- 
pen, they  changed  their  sentiments,  and  began  to 
look  upon  him  as  some  deity.  Publius,  the  govern 
or  of  the  island,  received  the  apostle  courteously; 
and  his  father  being  sick  of  a  fever  and  bloody  flux, 
Paul  healed  him,  and  also  restored  many  of  the 
islanders  to  health.  When  he  and  his-  company 
sailed  thence,  the  people  abundantly  supphed  them 
with  necessaries  for  their  voyage.  Several  of  them 
wei*e  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Paul ;  and  the 
house  of  Publius  was  changed  into  a  church. 

A  native  of  this  island  informed  Calmet  that  Mal- 
ta was  an  ancient  colony  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
had  always  spoken  the  language  of  Africa,  as  it 
continues  to  do.  Hence  those  of  Paul's  company, 
who  were  Greeks  or  Latins,  called  the  Maltese  bar- 
barians. 

We  ought  not  to  close  this  article,  without  hinting 
at  an  opinion  lately  started,  and  supported  by  men 
of  very  competent  learning,  that  the  Melita  of  tlie 
Acts  was  an  island  in  the  Adriatic  sea,  on  the  coast 
of  Illyricum,  now  called  Meleda.  To  prove  this,  the 
course  of  the  winds,  the  Euroclydon,  with  the  other 
circumstances  of  the  voyage,  have  been  closely,  ex- 
amined. But  it  appears  from  the  history,  that  the 
same  winds,  the  S.  E.  the  E.  S.  E.  and  the  E.  were 
equally  likely  to  drive  the  ship  to  iMalta,  in  a  direct 
course  from  Crete  ;  that  the  fears  of  the  seamen,  of 
falling  on  the  Syites  (quicksands)  the  greater  or  the 
lesser,  were  more  than  nugatory  in  that  case,  as  they 
were  going  farther  and  farther  from  them,  towards 
Meleda ;  that  it  does  not  appear  that  ever  the  Ro- 
mans had  such  an  establishment  at  Meleda  as  war- 
ranted the  residence  of  a  protos  or  pro-pretor  there ; 
and  that  it  was  to  the  last  degree  unlikely  that  "a 
ship  of  Alexandria  "  should  have  chosen  Meleda  for 
the  purpose  of  "wintering  in  the  island,"  which  im- 
plies her  arrival  before  the  stormy  season  : — all  these 
objections  form  a  strong  argument  against  the  newly- 
proposed  opinion. 

[The  name  Melita  was  anciently  applied  to  two 
islands ;  one  in  the  Adriatic  sea  on  the  coast  of  Il- 
lyricum, now  called  Meleda  ;  the  other  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, between  Sicily  and  Africa,  now  called 
Malta.  That  the  latter  is  the  one  on  which  Paul 
suffered  shipwreck  is  probable,  because  he  left  the 
island  in  a  ship  of  Alexandria  which  had  wintered 
there  on  her  voyage  to  Italy,  and  after  touching  at 
Syracuse  and  Rhegium,  landed  at  Puteoli ;  thus  sail- 
ing on  a  direct  course.  The  other  Melita  would  be 
far  out  of  the  usual  track  from  Alexandria  to  Italy ; 
and  in  sailing  from  it  to  Rhegium,  Syracuse  also 
would  be  out  of  the  direct  course.  The  fact  that 
the  vessel  was  tossed  all  night  before  the  ship\vreck, 
in  the  Adriatic  sea,  does  not  militate  against  the  prob- 
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ability  of  its  afterwards  being  driven  upon  Malta ; 
because  the  name  Adria  was  applied  to  the  whole 
Ionian  sea,  which  lay  between  Sicily  and  Greece. 
So  Strabo  ii.  p.  185.  C.  vii.  p.  488.  A.  (See  Wetstein 
on  Acts  xxvii.  27.  and  Adria.)      R. 

MAMMON,  a  Chaldee  word  signifying  nches. 
Our  Saviour  says,  we  cannot  at  the  same  time  serve 
God  and  mammon ;  (Matt  vi.  24.)  that  we  ought  not 
to  make  ourselves  adherents  of  mammon,  or  of  the 
riches  of  unrighteousness,  that  is,  of  worldly  riches, 
which  are  commonly  the  instruments  of  sin,  and  are 
acquired  too  often  by  unrighteousness  and  iniquity. 

MAMRE,  the  name  of  an  Amorite  in  alliance  with 
Abraham,  Gen.  xiv.  13,  24.  Hence  the  oaks  of  Mam- 
re,  (Engl.  tr.  plain  of  MamrCj  Gen.  xiii.  18 ;  xviii.  1.) 
or  simply  Mamre,  (xxiii.  17, 19.  xxxv.  27.)  a  grove  near 
Hebron.     R. 

MAN,  the  generic  name  of  the  human  race,  (Gen. 
i.  27.)  who  were  created  after  the  image  and  likeness 
of  God.     See  Adam. 

"  A  man  of  God  "  generally  signifies  a  prophet ;  a 
man  devoted  to  God ;  to  his  service.  Moses  is  called 
peculiarly  "  the  man  of  God,"  Deut.  xxxiii.  1 ;  Josh, 
xiv.  6.  Our  Saviour  frequently  calls  himself  "  the 
son  of  man,"  in  allusion,  probably,  to  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  in  which  the  Messiah  is  spoken  of,  Dan.  vii.  13. 

MAN  OF  SIN,  see  Antichrist. 

M  ANAEN,  a  Christian  prophet,  and  foster-brother 
of  Herod  Antipas,  (Acts  xiii.  1.)  was  at  Antioch  with 
other  prophets,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  said,  "Separate 
me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I 
hav»».  called  them."  It  is  conjectured  that  he  was 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  but  no  particulars  of  his 
life  are  known. 

MANAHEM,  the  sixteenth  king  of  Israel,  was 
originally  general  of  the  army  of  Zachariah.  He 
was  at  Tirzah  when  he  heard  of  his  master's  murder, 
and  immediately  marched  against  Shallum,  who  had 
shut  himself  up  in  Samaria,  whom  he  killed,  and 
then  ascended  the  throne.  He  reigned  in  Samaria 
ten  years,  and  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Pul, 
king  of  Assyria,  having  invaded  Israel  during  the 
reign  of  Manahem,  obliged  him  to  pay  a  tribute  of  a 
thousand  talents,  which  Manahem  raised  by  a  tax  on 
all  his  subjects  of  fifty  shekels  a  head.  Manahem 
slept  with  liis  fathers,  and  his  son  Pekahiah  reigned 
in  his  stead,  2  Kings  xv.  13 — 32. 

I.  MANASSEH,  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph,  (Gen. 
xli.  50,  51.)  was  born  A.  M.  2290,  and  named  Manas- 
seh,  [causing  to  forget,)  because  Joseph  said,  "  God 
has  made  me  forget  all  my  toil,  and  all  my  father's 
house."  When  Jacob  was  about  to  di6,  Joseph 
brought  his  two  sons  to  receive  his  last  blessing. 
Gen.  xlviii.  1,  &c.  Jacob  adopted  them  ;  made  them 
come  to  his  bed-side,  and  kissed  them.  Joseph  hav- 
ing placed  Ephraim  at  Jacob's  left  hand,  and  Manas- 
seh  at  his  right,  Jacob  put  his  right  hand  on  Ephraim, 
and  his  left  on  Manasseh ;  which  Joseph  observing, 
would  have  had  him  reverse.  Jacob,  however,  said, 
"  I  know  what  I  am  doing,  my  son ;  the  eldest  shall 
be  father  of  a  great  people,  but  his  younger  brother 
shall  be  greater  than  he."  He  continued  to  bless 
them,  and  said, "  In  thee  shall  Israel  be  blessed,  and 
It  shall  be  said,  '  God  make  thee  as  Ephraim  and  as 
Manasseh.*"  The  tribe  of  Manasseh  came  out  of 
Egypt,  in  number  32,200  men,  upwards  of  twen- 
ty years  old,  under  the  conduct  of  Gamaliel,  son  of 
Pedahzur,  Numb.  ii.  20,  21.  The  tribe  was  divided 
in  the  Land  of  Promise.  One  half  settled  east  of 
the  river  Jordan,  and  possessed  the  country  of  Ba- 
«haa,  from  the  river  Jabbok  to  ruoiuit  l/ibanns:  and 


the  other  half  settled  west  of  Jordan,  and  posaeseed 
the  country  between  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  south,  of 
the  tribe  of  Issachar,  north,  having  the  river  Jordan 
east,  and  the  Mediterranean  west,  Josh.  xvi.  xvii. 
See  Canaan,  pp.  232,  233. 

II.  MANASSEH,  fifteenth  king  of  Judah,  and 
son  and  successor  of  Hezekiah,  (2  Kings  xx.  21 ; 
xxi.  1,  2  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  1,  &c.  A.  M.  3306.)  was 
tweive  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  reign- 
ed fifty-five  years.  He  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  ;  worshipped  the  idols  of  Canaan  ;  rebuilt  the 
high  places  that  his  father  Hezekiah  had  destroyed  ; 
set  up  altars  to  Baal,  and  planted  groves  to  false 
gods.  He  raised  altars  to  the  whole  host  of  heaven, 
in  the  courts  of  God's  house;  made  his  son  pass 
through  the  fire  in  honor  to  Moloch  ;  was  addicted 
to  magic,  divinations,  auguries,  and  other  supersti- 
tions ;  set  up  the  idol  Astarte  in  the  house  of  God ; 
and  finally  involved  his  people  in  all  the  abomina- 
tions of  idolatry  to  that  degi*ee,  that  Israel  committed 
more  wickedness  than  the  Canaanites  which  the 
Lord  had  driven  out  before  them.  To  all  these 
crimes  Manasseh  added  cruelty,  and  shed  rivers  of 
innocent  blood  in  Jerusalem. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  prophet  Isaiah  raised  his 
voice  loudly  against  those  enormities.  He  had  been 
in  great  credit  at  court,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah ; 
and  was  probably  of  high  birth.  He  is  by  many 
thought  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  this  wicked 
king.     See  Isaiah. 

The  calamities  which  God  had  threatened,  began 
towards  the  22d  year  of  Manasseh's  reign.  The 
king  of  Assyria  sent  his  army  against  him,  who, 
seizing  him  among  the  briers  and  brambles  where 
he  was  hid,  fettered  his  hands  and  feet,  and  carried 
him  to  Babylon,  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11.  When  in 
bonds,  at  Babylon,  3Ianasseh  humbled  himself  before 
God  ;  who  heard  his  prayers,  and  brought  him  back 
to  Jerusalem.  Here  he  acknowledged  the  hand  of 
the  Lord ;  and  we  have  a  prayer  which,  it  is  afl^irm- 
ed,  he  made  in  prison.  The  church,  however,  does 
not  receive  it  as  canonical.  He  restored  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Lord ;  broke  down  the  altars  of  the 
false  gods ;  and  abolished  all  traces  of  their  idola- 
trous worship ;  but  did  not  destroy  the  high  places, 
which  is  the  only  thing  Scripture  reproaches  him 
with,  after  his  return  from  Babylon.  He  caused  Je- 
rusalem to  be  fortified  ;  enclosed  with  a  wall  anoth- 
er district,  which  in  his  time  was  built  west  of 
Jerusalem,  and  which  after  his  reign  was  called  the 
second  city,  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14.  He  also  put  gar- 
risons into  all  the  strong  places  of  Judah.  Manas- 
seh died  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  buried  in  the  garden 
of  his  house,  in  the  garden  of  Uzza,  2  Kings  xxi. 
18.     His  son  Ammon  succeeded  him,  A.  M.  3361 

Many  believe  that  the  history  of  Holofemes  hap- 
pened under  Manasseh.     See  Judith. 

III.  MANASSEH,  husband  of  Judith,  who  lived 
but  a  little  while  with  her.  He  had  been  dead  three 
years  when  Holofemes'  war  began.  Manasseh  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Simeom,  and  died  in  the  time  of  bar- 
ley harvest,  of  a  stroke  of  the  sun,  which  had  affect- 
ed his  head,  Judith  viii.  2,  3. 

IV.  MANASSEH,  hieh-prieet  of  the  Jews,  son 
of  John,  and  brother  of  Jaddus,  succeeded  Eleaaair, 
his  great  uncle,  and  was  succeeded  by  Onias  II.  hi« 
nephew.  Manasseh  married  Nicaso,  daughter  of 
Sanballat,  governor  of  Samaria,  and  by  his  aid  built 
the  temple  on  mount  Gerizim,  in  which  he  became 
the  first  high-prie«t.  (JoflepbuB  xi.  7,  8.  Compurs 
Neb.  viii  9» 
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MANDRAKE,  a  plant  called  in  Hebrew  co^Kin, 
dtuiai/m,  (plural,)  is  a  species  of  melon,  of  which  tlie 
tncients  and  among  others  Josephus,  have  enter- 
tamed  many  strange  conceits.  There  are  two  sorts : 
the  female,  which  is  black,  having  leaves  not  unhke 
ettuce,  though  smaller  and  narrower,  which  spread 
on  the  ground,  and  have  a  disagreeable  smell.  It 
bears  berries  something  like  services,  pale,  of  a  strong 
smell,  and  having  kernels  within,  like  those  of  pears. 
It  has  two  or  three  very  large  roots,  twisted  together, 
white  witliin,  black  without,  and  covered  with  a 
thick  rind.  The  other  kind,  or  male  mandrake,  is 
called  morion,  or  folly,  because  it  suspends  the  use  of 
the  senses.  It  produces  berries  twice  the  size  of 
those  of  the  female,  of  a  good  scent,  and  of  a  color 
approaching  towards  safTron.  Its  leaves  are  white, 
large,  broad  and  smooth,  like  the  leaves  of  the  beech 
tree.  Its  root  resembles  that  of  the  female,  but  is 
thicker  and  larger.  This  plant  stuj)efies  those  who 
use  it;  sometimes  depriving  them  of  understanding; 
»nd  often  causes  such  vertigoes  and  lethargies,  that  if 
those  who  have  taken  it  have  not  present  assistance, 
they  die  in  convulsions. 

Pythagoras  was  the  first  who  conferred  on  the 
mandrake  the  name  of  anthropomorphos,  which  be- 
came very  general.  On  what  account  this  name  was 
ffiven  is  not  certainly  known  ;  Calmet  states  it  to 
have  been  because  most  of  the  roots  are  parted  from 
the  middle  downwards,  somewhat  resembling  thighs 
and  legs. 

From  Gen.  xxx.  14, 15, 16,  we  collect  that  the  fruit 
was  ripe  in  wheat  harvest.  And  thus  Hasselquist, 
speaking  of  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  says,  "  What  I  fbund 
most  remarkable  at  this  village,  was  the  great  num- 
ber of  mandrakes  which  grew  in  a  vale  below  it.  I 
had  not  the  pleasure  to  see  this  plant  in  blossom, 
the  fruit  now  (May  5th,  O.  S.J  hanging  ripe  on  the 
stem,  which  lay  withered  on  tlie  ground.  From  the 
teason  in  which  the  mandrake  blossoms,  and  ripens 
fruit,  one  might  form  a  conjecture  that  it  was  Ra- 
chel's dudaim.  These  were  brought  her  in  the  wheat 
harvest,  which  in  Galilee  is  in  the  month  of  May, 
about  this  time,  and  the  mandrake  was  now  in  fruit" 
(Travels,  p.  160.) 

From  Cant.  vii.  13,  it  appears  that  the  dudaim 
yielded  a  remarkable  smell,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
rines  and  pomegranates  flowered,  which  in  Judea  is 
about  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  this  circumstance  of  their 
ffmell  is  to  be  referred  to  the  fruit  rather  than  to  the 
flower,  especially  as  Brookes,  who  has  given  a  par- 
ticular description  and  a  print  of  the  plant,  expressly 
observes  that  the  fruit  has  a  strong  nauseous  smell, 
though  he  says  nothing  about  the  scent  of  the  flower. 
And  this  circupistance  will  in  some  measure  account 
for  what  Hasselquist  rem?U'ks,  that  the  Arabs  at  Naz- 
areth call  it  by  a  name  which  signifies  in  their  lan- 
guage "the  devil's  victuals."  So  the  Samaritan 
chief-priest  told  Maundrell,  that  the  mandrakes  were 
plants  of  a  large  leaf,  bearing  a  certain  sort  of  fruit, 
m  shape  resembling  an  apple,  growing  ripe  in  har- 
vest, but  of  an  ill  savor,  and  not  wholesome.  But 
then  he  added,  that  the  virtue  of  them  was  to  help 
conception,  being  laid  under  the  genial  bed;  and 
tHat  the  women  were  often  wont  so  to  apply  it  at  this 
day,  out  of  an  opinion  of  its  prolific  nature. 

From  these  accounts  of  the  mandrake,  it  is  evident 
that  Rachel  could  not  want  them  either  for  food  or 
fragrancy ;  and  from  tlie  whole  tenor  of  the  narra- 
tion in  Gen.  xxx.  compared  with  chap.  xxix.  32--^, 
«  appears  that  both  she  and  Leah  had  some  such 


notion  as  the  Samaritan  chief-priest  entertained  of 
their  genial  virtue.  And  does  not  the  Jewish  queen's 
mention  of  them  in  Cant  vii.  13,  intimate  something 
of  the  same  kind,  and  show  that  the  same  opinion 
prevailed  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Solomon  ? 
Nor  was  this  opinion  confined  to  the  Jews;  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  had  the  same  notion  of 
mandrakes.  They  gave  to  the  fruit  the  name  of 
"  Apple  of  Love,"  and  to  Venus  that  of  Mandrago- 
ritis.  The  emperor  Julian,  in  his  epistle  toCahxenee, 
says,  that  he  drank  the  juice  of  mandrakes  to  excite 
amorous  inchnations.  And  before  him  Dioscorides 
had  observed  of  it,  "  The  root  is  supposed  to  be  used 
in  philters  or  love-potions."  On  the  whole,  there 
seems  little  doubt  but  this  plant  had  a  provocative 
quality,  and  therefore  its  Hebrew  name,  dudaim,  may 
be  properly  deduced,  says  Calmet,  from  dudim,  pleas- 
ures of  love. 

[The  mandrakes  of  the  Bible  have  given  rise  to 
much  dispute  and  diversity  of  opinion  among  inter- 
preters. It  seems  to  have  been  a  plant  to  which  was 
attributed  the  power  of  rendering  barren  women 
fruitful.  According  to  most  of  the  ancient  versions, 
it  was  the  Mandragora,  mandrake,  [Airopa  Mandra- 
gora  of  Linn.)  a  plant  of  the  genus  Belladonna,  with 
a  root  like  a  beet,  white  and  reddish  blossoms,  and 
yellow  apples,  which  ripen  from  May  to  July.  To 
these  apples  the  orientals  to  this  day  attribute  the 
power  of  exciting  to  venery ;  and  they  are  called 
poma  amatoria,  or  love-apples.  (See  Schulz  Leitun- 
gen,  &c.  p.  V.  197.  D'Herbelot's  Biblioth^que  Orien- 
tale,  p.  \7.)     R, 

MANEH,8ee  Mina. 

MANNA,  a  substance  which  God  gave  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  for  food,  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  It 
began  to  fall  on  Friday  morning,  the  sixteenth  day 
of  the  second  month,  which  from  thence  was  called 
Ijar,  and  continued  to  fall  daily  in  the  morning,  ex- 
cept on  the  sabbath,  till  after  the  passage  over  Jor- 
dan, and  to  the  passover  of  the  fortieth  year  from 
the  exodus,  that  is,  from  Friday,  June  5,  A.  M.  2513, 
to  the  second  day  of  the  passover,  Wednesday,  May 
5,  A.  M.  2553.  It  was  a  small  grain,  white,  like 
hoar-frost,  round,  and  the  size  of  coriander-seed, 
Exod.  xvi.  14 ;  Numb.  xi.  1.  It  fell  every  morning 
with  the  dew,  about  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  and 
in  so  great  quantities  during  the  whole  forty  years  of 
their  journey  in  the  \vildemess,  that  it  was  sufficient 
to  feed  the  entire  multitude,  of  above  a  million  of 
souls,  every  one  of  whom  gathered,  for  his  share 
every  day,  the  quantity  of  an  omer,  i.  e.  about  three 
quarts.  It  maintained  all  this  multitude,  and  yet 
none  of  them  found  any  inconvenience  from  the 
constant  eating  of  it  Every  Friday  there  fell  a 
double  quantity,  (Exod.  xvi.  5.)  and  though  it  putre- 
fied and  bred  maggots  when  kept  on  any  other  day, 
yet  on  the  sabbath  it  suflfered  no  such  alteration. 
And  the  same  manna  that  was  melted  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  when  left  in  the  field,  was  of  so  hard  a 
consistence  when  brought  into  the  house,  that  it  was 
beat  in  mortars,  and  would  even  endure  the  fire.  It 
was  baked  in  pans,  made  into  paste,  and  so  into 
cakes.  Numb.  xi.  5.  It  is  somewhat  extraordinary 
that  Calmet  should  think  the  "  entire  multitude  "  of 
Israel  subsisted  wholly  on  the  manna.  Certainly,  the 
daily  sacrifices  were  offered;  and,  no  doubt,  other 
oflTerings,  affording  animal  food,  on  which  the  priests 
and  Levites  subsisted,  according  to  their  oflSces. 
That  considerable  flocks  and  herds  accompanied  the 
camp  of  Israel  is  clear  from  various  passages,  and  it 
is  equally  clear  these  could  not  live  npon  manna. 
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Scripture  gives  to  manna  the  name  of  "  bread  of 
deavea,"  and  "  food  of  angels ;"  perhaps,  as  intimat- 
iDg  its  superior  quality,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  25.  There  is  a 
regetable  substance  called  manna  which  falls  in  Ara- 
bia, in  Poland,  in  Calabria,  in  mount  Libanus,  and 
elsev*  here.  The  most  common  and  the  most  famous 
Lb  that  of  Arabia,  which  is  a  kind  of  condensed 
honey,  found  in  the  summer  time  on  the  leaves 
of  trees,  on  herbs,  on  the  rocks,  or  the  sand  of  Arabia 
Petraja.  That  which  is  gathered  about  mount  Sinai 
has  a  very  strong  smell,  which  it  receives  from  the 
herbs  on  which  it  falls.  It  easily  evaporates,  inso- 
much that  if  thirty  pounds  of  it  were  kept  in  an  open 
vessel,  hardly  ten  would  remain  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
days.  Several  vmters  think  that  the  manna  with 
which  the  Israelites  were  fed  was  like  that  now  found 
in  Arabia,  and  that  the  only  tiling  that  was  miracu- 
lous in  the  occurrence  was  the  regularity  of  the  sup- 
ply, and  its  cessation  on  the  sabbath.  The  Jews, 
however,  with  tlie  majority  of  critics,  are  of  opinion 
that  it  was  a  totally  different  substance  from  the  vege- 
table manna,  and  was  specially  provided  by  the  Al- 
mighty for  his  people. 

Burckhardt  says,  that  in  the  valleys  around  Sinai 
the  manna  is  still  found,  dropping  from  the  sprigs  of 
several  trees,  but  principally  from  ti\c  Gharrab.  It 
is  collected  by  the  Arabs,  who  make  cakes  of  it,  and 
call  it  "  Assal  Beyrouk,"  or  "  Honey  of  Beyrouk." 
(See  Exod.  xvi.  31.)  The  Arabs  who  collect  it  make 
cakes  of  it ;  so  did  Israel,  loc.  cit.  Could  a  similar 
manna  be  the  wild  honey  on  which  John  the  Baptist 
lived  ? 

[The  following  is  Burckhardt's  account  of  the 
manna  found  ne.ir  Sinai  at  the  present  day.  Since  his 
time  it  has  been  ascertained  l)y  Dr.  Ehrenberg  and 
M.  Riijipell,  that  the  manna  is  occasioned  by  an  in- 
sect, which  the  former  has  j)articularly  described. 
That  this,  however,  could  not  have  been  the  manna 
of  the  Israelites,  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  unless  we 
regard  it  as  having  been  miraculously  increased,  and 
it.«  qualities  miraculously  changed, — a  supposition 
which  involves  as  great  an  exertion  of  miraculous 
power,  as  the  direct  bestowmeut  of  a  different  sub- 
stance. (See  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c. 
p.  591),  seq.) 

"  The  Wady  el  Sheikh,  the  great  valley  of  western 
Sinai,  is  in  many  parts  thickly  overgrown  with  the 
tamarisk  ortarfa,(//ec/'^5arMm^M^zg^'of  Linn.)  It  is  the 
only  valley  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  where  this  tree 
grows,  at  present,  in  any  great  quantity  ;  though  small 
bushes  of  it  are  here  and  there  met  with  in  other 
parts.  It  is  from  the  tarfa  that  the  manna  is  obtained. 
This  substance  is  called  by  the  Bedouins  wiann,  and 
accurately  resembles  the  description  of  manna  given 
in  the  Scriptures.  In  the  month  of  June,  it  drops 
from  the  thorns  of  the  tamarisk  upon  the  fallen  twigs, 
leaves  and  thorns,  which  always  cover  the  ground 
beneath  that  tree  in  the  natural  state ;  the  manna  is 
collected  before  sunrise,  when  it  is  coagulated ;  but 
it  dissolves  as  soon  as  the  sun  shines  u})on  it.  The 
Arabs  clean  away  the  leaves,  dirt,  etc.  which  adhere 
to  it,  boil  it,  strain  it  through  a  coarse  piece  of  cloth, 
and  put  it  in  leathern  skins :  in  this  way  they  pre- 
serve it  till  the  following  year,  and  use  it  as  they  do 
honey,  to  pour  over  unleavened  bread,  or  to  dip  their 
bread  into.  I  could  not  learn  that  they  ever  made  it 
into  cakes  or  loaves.  The  manna  is  found  only  in 
jrears  when  copious  rains  have  fallen  ;  sometimes  it 
IS  not  produced  at  all.  I  saw  none  of  it  among  the 
Arabs,  but  I  obtained  a  small  j)iece  of  the  last  year's 
produce,  in  the  convent  (of  mount  Sinai),  where,  hav- 


ing been  kept  in  the  cool  shade  and  moderate  tem 
perature  of  that  place,  it  had  become  quite  solid,  and 
formed  a  small  cake ;  it  became  soft   when  kept 
some  time  in  the  hand ;  if  placed  in  the  sun  for  five 
minutes,  it  dissolved  ;  but  when  restored  to  a  cool 

flace,  it  became  solid  again  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
n  the  season  at  which  the  Arabs  gather  it,  it  never 
acquires  that  state  of  hardness  which  will  allow  of 
its  being  pounded,  as  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have 
done,  in  Num.  xi.  8.  Its  color  is  a  dirty  yellow,  and 
the  piece  which  I  saw  was  still  mixed  with  bits  v' 
tamarisk  leaves ;  its  taste  is  agreeable,  somewhat  i 
omatic,  and  as  sweet  as  honey.  If  eaten  in  ft  / 
considerable  quantity,  it  is  said  to  be  slightly  puj 
gative, 

"  The  quantity  of  manna  collected  at  present,  even 
in  seasons  when  the  most  copious  rains  fall,  is  trifling, 
perhaps  not  amounting  to  more  than  five  or  six  hun- 
dred pounds.  It  is  entirely  consumed  among  the 
Bedouins,  who  consider  it  the  greatest  dainty  which 
their  country  affords.  The  harvest  is  usually  in 
June,  and  lasts  for  about  six  weeks.  In  Nubia  and 
in  every  part  of  Arabia,  the  tamarisk  is  one  of  the 
most  common  trees  ;  on  the  Euphrates,  on  the  Asta- 
boras,  in  all  the  valleys  of  the  Hedjaz  and  the  Bedja, 
it  grows  in  great  plenty. 

"  It  is  remarked  by  Niebuhr,  that  in  Mesopotamia 
manna  is  produced  by  several  trees  of  the  oak  spe- 
cies ;  a  similar  fact  was  confirmed  to  me  by  the  son 
of  a  Turkish  lady,  who  had  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  youth  at  Erzerum  in  Asia  Minor  ;  he  told  mc 
that  at  Moush,  a  town  three  or  four  days  distant 
from  Erzerum,  a  substance  is  collected  from  the 
tree  which  produces  the  galls,  exactly  similar  to 
the  manna  of  the  peninsula  in  taste  and  consistence, 
and  that  it  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  instead  of  hon- 
ey." (Compare  Niebuhr's  Descript.  of  Arabia,  p.  145 
Germ,  edition.)     *R. 

M ANOAH,  father  of  Samson,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
and  of  the  city  of  Zorah,  Judg.  xiii.  An  angel  of 
the  Lord  having  appeared  to  his  wife,  and  having 
promised  her  a  son,  Manoah  desired  of  the  Lord  that 
he  might  see  him  who  had  thus  appeared,  that  be 
might  know  from  him  how  to  treat  his  son  when 
born.  The  Lord  heard  his  prayer,  and  the  angel  ap- 
peared again  to  his  wife,  being  then  in  the  fields ; 
who  ran  to  acquaint  her  husband.  Manoah  went  to 
him,  and  obtained  from  him  directions  respecting  his 
son.  Manoah  then  said,  "  My  Lord,  I  pray  you  be 
pleased  to  let  us  prepare  you  a  kid."  The  angel  re- 
plied, "  I  must  not  eat  any  food  ;  but  you  may  offer 
it  for  a  burnt-sacrifice  to  the  Lord."  Manoah  said 
to  him,  (not  knowing  him  to  be  an  angel,)  "  What  it 
your  name  ?  that  we  may  pay  you  honor  and  ac- 
knowledgment, if  that  shall  happen  which  you  have 
foretold."  He  answered,  "  Why  ask  you  my  name  ? 
which  is  a  secret ;"  or,  "  and  he  kept  it  secret"  Ma- 
noah therefore  took  the  kid  with  the  wine  for  the 
libations,  and  put  them  on  the  fire  which  he  had 
lighted  on  a  stone.  As  the  smoke  began  to  ascend, 
the  angel  also  ascended  in  the  midst  of  the  flame, 
towards  heaven.  Manoah  was  alarmed  upon  the 
discovery  of  the  angelic  nature  of  his  visitant,  but 
was  rallied  by  his  wife. 

MANSLAYER,  see  Refuoe. 

MAON,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  (Josh.  r?. 
55  ;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  24,  25 ;  xxv.  2.)  and  about  whicu 
Nabal  the  Cannelite  had  great  possessions.  It  was 
very  probably  the  Makn  mentioned  in  the  next  ar- 
ticle. 

MAONITES,  a  tribe  mentioned   (Judf.  x.  13.} 
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ft  oog  with  the  Amalekites,  Zidonians,  PhiEstines, 
&c.  In  2  Chr.  xxvi.  7,  they  are  called  Mthunims, 
and  are  mentioned  along  with  the  Arabians.  There 
is  •till  a  city  ]Ma.\n  with  a  castle  in  Arabia  Petra^a, 
south  of  the  Dead  sea  and  near  Wady  Mousa.  (See 
Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  437.)     *R. 

M ARAH,  bitterness.  When  the  Israelites,  corning 
out  of  Egypt,  arrived  at  the  desert  of  Etham,  they 
there  found  the  water  to  be  so  bitter,  that  neither 
themselves  nor  their  cattle  could  drink  it,  Exod.  xv. 
23.  They  therefore  began  to  murmur  against  Mo- 
«es,  who,  praying  to  the  Lord,  was  shown  a  kind  of 
»rood,  which,  being  thrown  into  the  water,  made  it 
potable.  This  wood  was  called  Alvah  by  the  Ma- 
hometans, who  maintain  that  Moses  had  received  a 
piece  of  it,  by  succession,  from  the  patriarchs,  Noah 
having  kept  it  in  the  ark,  and  delivered  it  to  his  pos- 
terity. (D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient,  p.  105,  col.  1.  et  p. 
1022.  col.  1.)  The  word  alua  has  some  relation  to 
aloes^  which  is  a  very  bitter  wood ;  and  some  inter- 
preters have  hinted,  that  Moses  took  a  very  bitter 
sort  of  wood,  on  purpose  that  the  power  of  Grod 
might  be  the  more  remarkable,  in  sweetening  these 
waters,  Josephus  says,  that  this  legislator  used  the 
wood  which  he  found  by  chance,  lying  at  his  feet. 
[See  more  on  this  subject  under  the  article  Exo- 
dus.   R 

"  El-vah,  says  Mr.  Bruce,  (Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  470.)  is 
a  large  village,  or  town,  thickly  planted  with  palm- 
trees,  the  '  Oasis  Parva '  of  the  ancients,  the  last  in- 
habited place  to  the  west  that  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Egypt ;  it  yields  senna  and  coloquintida.  The 
Arabs  call  El-vah,  a  shrub  or  tree,  not  unlike  our 
hawthorn,  either  in  form  or  flower.  It  was  of  this 
wood,  they  say,  that  Moses'  rod  was  made,  when  he 
sweetened  the  waters  of  Marah.  With  a  rod  of  this 
wood  too,  say  they,  Kaleb  Ibn  el  Waalid,  the  great 
destroyer  of  Christians,  sweetened  these  waters  at 
El-vah,  once  bitter,  and  gave  it  the  name  from  this 
miracle.  A  number  of  very  fine  springs  burst  from 
the  earth  at  El-vah,  which  render  this  small  spot  ver- 
dant and  beautiful,  though  surrounded  with  dreary 
deserts  on  every  quarter  ;  it  is  situated  like  an  island 
in  the  midst  of  the  ocean." 

We  believe  that  our  colonists  who  first  peopled 
some  parts  of  America,  corrected  the  qualities  of  the 
water  they  found  there,  by  infusing  in  it  branches'of 
sassafras ;  and  it  is  understood  that  the  first  induce- 
ment of  the  Chinese  to  the  general  use  of  tea,  was 
to  correct  the  water  of  their  rivers  ;  it  follows,  there- 
fore, that  some  kinds  of  wood  possess  such  a  quality  ; 
and  it  may  be,  that  God  directed  Moses  to  the  very 
wood  proper  for  his  purpose.  But  then  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  water  of  these  parts  continues 
bad  to  this  day,  and  is  so  ^eatly  in  want  of  some- 
thing to  improve  it,  that  had  such  a  discovery  been 
communicated  by  Moses,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
lost  Niebuhr,  when  upon  the  spot  where  this  mira- 
cle was  performed,  inquired  after  wood  capable  of 
this  eflTect ;  but  could  gain  no  information  of  any 
such.  It  will  not,  however,  from  hence  follow,  that 
Moses  used  a  bitter  wood,  or  even  any  ordinary 
wood ;  but,  as  Providence  usually  works  by  the  proper 
and  fit  means  to  accomplish  its  ends,  probably  the 
wood  used  by  Moses  was,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
corrective  of  that  quality  which  abounded  in  the 
waters  ;  though,  perhaps,  it  mi^ht  itself  have  other 
qualities  equally  bod,  but  of  a  different  kind,  (where- 
fore it  has  been  lo«t,)  adapted,  perhaps,  to  neutralize 
the  water,  and  wo  to  render  it  potable.  See  Exodus, 
u  above. 


That  other  water  also  stands  in  need  of  correciioa 
and  that  such  correction  is  applied  to  it,  appears  from 
a  custom  in  Egypt,  in  respect  to  the  water  of  the 
Nile  ;  a  custom  which,  being  of  great  antiquity,  mighl 
have  been  familiar  to  Moses.  "  The  water  of  the 
Nile  is  always  somewhat  muddy ;  but  by  rubbing 
with  bitter  almonds,  prepared  in  a  particular  manner, 
the  earthen  jars  in  which  it  is  kept,  this  water  is  ren- 
dered clear,  light  and  salutary."  (Niebuhr's  Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  71.)  Did  these  bitter  almonds  suggest  the 
idea  of  bitter  wood  ? 

MARAN-ATHA,  the  Lord  conies^  a  form  of  threat- 
ening, cursing,  or  anathematizing  among  the  Jews 
Paul  pronounces  Anathema  Maran-atha  against  all 
who  love  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  1  Cor.  xvi.  22 
Commentators  inform  us,  that  Maran-atha  is  the 
greatest  anathema  among  the  Jews,  and  equivalem 
to  Sham-atha,  or  Shem-atha,  the  name  conies^  or  the 
Lord  comes :  q.  d.  "  Mayest  thou  be  devoted  to  the 
greatest  of  evils,  and  to  the  utmost  severity  of  God's 
judgments ;  may  the  Lord  come  quickly  to  take 
vengeance  of  thy  crimes."  But  Selden  and  Light 
foot  maintain,  that  Maran-atha  is  not  found  in  this 
sense  among  the  rabbins,  but  that  it  may  be  under- 
stood in  an  absolute  sense  :  "  Let  him  that  does  not 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  anathema.  The  Lord 
is  come,  the  Messiah  has  appeared;  evil  to  whoso 
ever  receives  him  not."  See  more  under  Anathemjl, 
p.  58.  col.  2. 

MARESHAH,  a  fortified  city  of  Judah;  called 
also  Moresheth.  The  prophet  Micah  was  a  native 
of  this  city.  It  was  two  miles  from  Eleutheropolis; 
and  near  to  it,  in  the  vale  of  Zephathah,  was  fought 
a  famous  battle  between  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  and 
Zerah,  king  of  Chus,  in  which  Asa  defeated  a  mil' 
lion  of  men,  Josh.  xv.  44 ;  2  Chr.  xi.  8 ;  xiv.  9,  10  y 
Micah  i.  1,  15.  In  the  latter  times  of  the  Jewish 
commonwealth,  Mareshah  belonged  to  Idumsea,  em 
did  several  other  southerly  cities  of  Judah.  It  wa» 
peopled  by  the  Jews,  and  their  allies,  in  the  time  of 
John  Hyrcanus.  Alexander  Jannaeus  took  it  from 
the  Arabians,  and  Pompey  restored  it  to  its  first  in- 
habitants. Gabinius  rebuilt  it,  and  the  Parthiani 
destroyed  it  in  the  war  of  Antigonus  against  Herod. 
(Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  xiv^ 

I.  MARIAIMNE,  daughter  of  Alexander,  son  of 
Aristobulus,  and  of  Alexandra,  daughter  of  Hyrca- 
nus,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  was  the  most  beautiful 
princess  of  her  age.     She  married  Herod  the  Great, 
by  whom  she  had  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobu- 
lus, and  two  daughters,  Salampso  and  Cypros ;  also 
a  son  called  Herod,  who  died  young,  during  his  stud- 
ies at  Rome.     Herod  was  excessively  fond  of  Ma- 
riamne,  who  but  slightly  returned  his  passion ;  and 
at  length  cherished  a  deadly   hatred  towards  him  | 
Herod  had  her  put  to  death  ;  but  afterwards  his  aftec-  i 
tion  for  her  became  stronger  than  ever.     Josephus  I 
mentions  a  tower  that  Herod   built   in  Jerusalem, 
which  he  named  Mariamne.     See  Herod. 

II.  MARIAMNE,  daughter  of  the  high-priest 
Simon,  and  wife  of  Herod  the  Great ;  by  whom  she 
had  a  son  called  Phihp,  who  married  first  the  famous 
Herodias,  who  afterwards  hved  with  Herod  Antipas, 
who  put  to  death  John  the  Baptist,  Mark  vi.  17; 
Matt.  xiv.  3. 

I.  MARK,  the  Evangelist,  according  to  Papias 
Ireneeus  and  others,  was  the  disciple  and  interpreter 
of  Peter,  who  speaks  of  him,  as  is  thought,  (1  Epist 
chap.  V.  13.)  as  his  son  in  the  spirit ;  probably  because 
lip  had  converted  him.  The  place  and  time  at  which 
ITark  wrote  his  Grospel  are  uncertain.     Clemens  AJ 
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ev.aDdnDUS  and  others  affirm  that  Peter  going  to 
Rome,  about  A.  D.  44,  Mark  accompanied  him,  and 
there  wrote  his  Gospel,  at  the  request  of  the  breth- 
ren, who  desired  that  he  would  give  them  in  writing 
what  he  had  learned  from  Peter  by  word  of  mouth. 
And  they  add,  that  when  the  apostle  was  informed 
what  his  disciple  had  done,  he  commended  his  under- 
taking, and  gave  his  Gospel  to  be  read  in  the  churches, 
as  an  authentic  work.     See  Gospel. — Mark. 

A  number  of  things  are  related  as  connected  with 
the  life  and  travels  of  Mark,  after  the  close  of  the  his- 
tory in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  (see  John  Mark  ;) 
but  as  we  have  no  means  of  attesting  their  truth,  we 
omit  all  further  mention  of  them  here. 

Calmet  is  of  opinion  that  the  Gospel  of  Mark  is  an 
abridgment  of  that  by  Matthew.  He  often  uses  the 
same  terms,  relates  the  same  facts,  and  notices  the 
same  circumstances.  He  sometimes  adds  particulars 
wrhich   throw   great   light   on  Matthew's  text ;  and 

I  there  are  two  or  three  miracles  in  Mark,  which  are 
not  in  Matthew.  (See  chap.  i.  v.  ix.  xvi.)  But  what  is 
the  most  remarkable  is,  that  he  forsakes  Matthew  in 

I  the  order  of  his  narration,  from  chap.  iv.  12,  to  chap, 
xiv.  13,  of  that  writer.  In  these  places  he  pursues 
ihe  order  of  time  as  noted  by  Luke  and  John  ;  and 
this  has  induced  chronologers  to  follow  Luke,  Mark 
and  John,  rather  than  Matthew.  He  opens  his  Gos- 
pel with  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  omits 
•everal  parables  related  by  Matthew,  (chap.  xx.  xxi.  and 
XXV.)  as  also  several  discourses  of  our  Saviour  to  his 
disciples,  and  to  the  Pharisees,  chap.  v.  vi,  vii.  xvi.  xviii. 
The  origin  of  Mark's  Gos})el  forms  an  interesting 
•ubject  of  inquiry.  We  have  seen  that  some  of  the 
ancients  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  written  under 
the  dictation  of  Peter ;  but  the  grounds  of  this  opinion 
are  not  ascertained.  If  Mark  were  son  to  that  Mary 
(Acts  xii.  12.)  who  resided  at  Jerusalem,  and  whose 
house  was  the  resort  of  the  faithful,  he  nmst  liave 
known  many  things  which  passed  at  Jerusalem,  as 
well  as  Peter  himself.  He  must  also  have  been  suf- 
ficiently versed  in  the  Syriac  language,  and  able  to 
make  use  of  whatever  materials  for  true  history  were 
in  circulation,  which,  probably,  were  many,  though 
incomplete,  while  he  would  receive  others  from 
Peter.  It  appears  from  his  history  that  Mark  was 
much  engaged  in  journeying  ;  sometimes  v  Ji  or  for 
Barnabas,  at  other  times,  with  or  for  Paul,  and  Pe- 
ter also.  It  is  probable,  that  he  composed  his  Gospel 
at  intervals  of  such  journeys,  as  Luke  also  did  ;  and 
he  is  no  more  an  ei)itomizer  of  Matthew  than  Luke 
is,  with  whom  he  agrees  in  many  particulars. 

MARKET  The  Market,  or  Forum,  in  the  cities 
of  antiquity,  was  different  from  the  market  in  our 

I  English  towns,  where  flesh  meat,  &lc.  is  usually  sold. 
When  we  read  (Acts  xvii.  17.)  of  the  apostle  Paul  dis- 
puting with  philosophers  in  the  "  market "  at  Athens, 
we  are  ai)t  to  wonder  what  kind  of  philosophers  these 
market-folks  could  be  ;  or  why  the  disputants  could 
not  engage  in  a  place  fitter  for  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion of  abstruse  and  difficult  subjects.  So,  when 
we  read  that  Paul  and  Silas,  having  expelled  the  Py- 
thonic  spirit,  (Acts  xvi.  19.)  were  led  to  the  market- 
place, and  accused,  we  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fit- 
ness of  a  market  for  the  residence  of  a  tribunal  of 
justice.     But  the  fact  is,  that  the  forum  was  usually  a 

I'  public  market  on  one  side  only,  the  other  sides  of  the 

I  area  being  occupied  by  temples,  theatres,  courts  of 
justice,  and  other  pubUc  buildings.  In  short,  the  fo- 
rums were  sumptuous  squares,  surrounded  by  deco- 
rations &c.  of  various,  and  often  of  magnificent  kinds. 
Here  the   philosophers  met,  and  taught ;  here   laws 
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were  promulgated ;  and  here  devotions,  as  well  am 
amusements,  occupied  the  populace.  The  nearest 
approach  to  the  composition  of  an  ancient  forum,  it, 
perhaps,  Covent-garden,  in  London  ;  where  there  is 
a  market  in  the  middle,  a  church  at  one  end,  a  theatre 
at  one  comer,  and  sitting  magistrates  close  adjacent; 
under  the  piazzas,  too,  supposing  them  to  be  the  re- 
sort of  philosophers,  much  philosophic  discussion 
might  take  place,  and  many  an  intricate  subject  might 
be  examined.  In  our  climate,  such  a  shelter  from  the 
cold,or  rain,  would  hardly  bethought  sufficient;  but 
in  the  E  st,  it  would  be  sought  from  the  heat,  and 
the  cool  shade,  or  the  covered  settle,  Tvouldbethe 
place  chosen,  no  less  than  the  sequestered  groves  of 
Academus,  at  Athens.  In  short,  if  we  add  such  a 
school,  or  any  other,  for  philosophical  instruction,  or 
divinity  lectures,  we  have  nearly  the  composition  of 
an  ancient  forum,  or  market-place.  This  remove! 
entirely  the  seeming  incongruity  between  discourses 
and  disputations  on  the  principles  of  theology  and 
Christianity,  and  those  commercial  avocations  which 
we  usually  assign  to  a  market-place.  On  the  eame 
principle,  when  the  Pharisees  desired  salutations  in 
the  market-places,  (Mark  xii.  38.)  it  was  not  merely 
from  the  country  people  who  brought  their  produc- 
tions for  sale,  but,  as  they  loved  to  be  admired  by 
religious  people  at  the  temple,  the  synagogues.  See 
so  they  desired  salutations  from  persons  of  conse- 
quence, judges,  magistrates,  dignitaries,  &c.  in  the 
forum,  in  order  to  display  their  importance  to  the 
people,  to  maintain  their  influence,  &c. 

MARRIAGE  is,  among  ihe  Hebrews,  a  matter  of 
strict  obligation.  They  understand  literally,  and  as 
a  precept,  the  words  addressed  to  our  first  parents : 
(Gen.  i.  OS.)  "  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth.''  They  beheve  that  he  who  does  not 
marry  his  children,  deprives  God  of  the  glory  due  to 
him,  becomes  in  some  sort  a  homicide,  destroys  the 
image  of  the  first  man,  and  is  a  reason  why  the  Holy 
Ghost  withdraws  himself  from  Israel.  This  question 
is  mooted  in  the  Talmud :  "  W^ho  is  he  that  prosti- 
tutes his  daughter?"  It  is  answered,  "The  father 
that  keeps  her  too  long  in  his  house,  or  that  marries 
her  to  an  old  man."  (Comp.  1  Cor.  vii.  36.)  The  age 
at  which  wedlock  becomes  an  obligation,  with  them, 
is  twenty  years ;  though  generally  they  marry  their 
children  sooner.  But  if  a  father  marry  his  daughter 
before  the  age  of  puberty,  which  is  at  twelve  years  and 
a  half,  she  may  be  separated  from  her  husband  for 
any  slight  disgust.  Still,  the  virgins  were  betrothed 
very  early  ;  though  not  married  till  after  twelve  years 
old ;  whence  come  these  expressions,  **  the  spouse  of 
one's  youth,"  (Prov.  ii.  17.)  or  one  espoused  in  early 
life;  also  "the  guide  of  one's  youth,"  expressing  • 
husband  married  young. 

In  the  first  ages,  marriages  between  brothers  and 
sisters  were  necessary,  because  of  the  small  number 
of  persons  then  in  the  world  ;  but  after  mtinkind  had 
become  numerous,  they  were  unlawful,  and  were 
prohibited  under  great  penalties.  (See  Incest.) 
However,  the  patriarchs  long  continued  to  esjiouse 
their  near  relations,  intending  thereby  to  avoid  alli- 
ance with  families  corrupted  by  the  worship  of  false 
gods  ;  or  to  preserve  in  their  own  families  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  true 
religion,  of  which  they  were  the  depositaries.  For 
this  reason  Abraham  appears  to  have  married  hii 
half-sister,  Sarah  ;  and  also  to  have  sent  his  steward 
Eliezer  to  fetch  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac  from  amon| 
the  daughters  of  his  nephews.  Jacob  also  espousai 
the  daughters  of  his  uncle. 
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From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  why 
ceUbacy  and  barrenness  was  a  reproach  in  Israel ; 
and  why  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  went  to  bewail 
her  virginity  ;  (Judg.  xi.  37.)  that  is,  being  compelled 
to  die  uninarried  and  childless. 

Young  women,  before  their  marriage,  were  called  al- 
ii ah,  vireiuy  i.  e.  perhaps,  shvi  up^  because  they  seldom 
appeared  in  pubhc.  The  manner  in  which  a  daughter 
was  demanded  in  marriage,  may  be  seen  in  the  in- 
itance  of  Hamor  and  Shechem,  when  they  demanded 
Dinah  of  Jacob;  (Gen.  xxxiv.  8,  &c.)  "The  soul  of 
my  son  Shechem  longeth  for  your  daughter  ;  I  pray 
you,  give  her  him  to  wife.  Let  me  find  grace  in  your 
eyes,  and  what  ye  shall  say  unto  m^  I  will  give.  Ask 
me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift,  and  I  will  give 
according  as  ye  shall  say  unto  me  •  but  give  me  the 
damsel  to  wife."  See  also  (Gen.  xxiv.  33.)  the  man- 
ner in  which  Eliezer  demands  Rebekah  for  Isaac  ; 
and  (Tobit  vii.  10,  11.)  the  demand  that  Tobias  made 
of  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Raguel.  The  husband  gave 
a  dowry  to  his  wife,  as  a  kind  of  purchase-money. 
(See  Dowry.)  Before  the  contract,  they  agreed  on 
what  portion  the  man  should  give  his  bride,  and  what 
presents  to  her  father  and  brethren.  Jacob  served 
seven  years  for  Leah,  and  seven  additional  years  for 
Rachel;  (Gen.  xxix.)  and  the  sisters  complain,  some 
years  after,  that  their  father  Laban  had  applied  their 
portions  to  his  own  use.  Gen.  xxxi.  15.  (See  also  1 
Sara,  xviii.  25.) 

The  betrothing  was  performed  either  by  a  writing, 
or  by  a  piece  of  silver  given  to  the  bride,  or  by  cohabit- 
ation and  consummation.  This  is  the  form  of  the 
writing  :  "  On  such  a  day,  of  such  a  month,  in  such 
a  year,  N.  the  son  of  N.  has  said  to  N.  tlie  daughter  of 
N.  Be  thou  my  spouse  according  to  the  law  of  Moses 
and  the  Israelites,  and  I  will  give  thee  for  the  portion 
of  thy  virginity  the  sum  of  two  hundred  Zuzim,  as  is 
ordained  by  the  law.  And  the  said  N.  has  consented 
to  become  hii  spouse  on  these  conditions,  which  the 
said  N.  has  promised  to  perfonn  on  the  day  of  mar- 
riage. To  this  the  said  N.  obliges  himself,  and  for 
this  he  engages  all  his  goods,  even  as  far  as  the  cloak 
that  he  wears  upon  his  shoulder.  Moreover,  he 
promises  to  perform  all  that  is  generally  intended  in 
contracts  of  marriage,  in  favor  of  the  Israel itish 
women.  Witnesses  N.  N.  N."  The  promise  by  a 
piece  of  silver,  and  without  writing,  was  made  before 
witnesses,  when  the  young  man  said  to  his  mistress : 
**  Receive  this  piece  of  silver  as  a  pledge  that  you 
shall  become  my  spouse."  Lastly,  the  engagement 
by  cohabitation,  according  to  the  rabbins,  was  allow- 
ed by  the  law,  (Deut  xxiv.  1.)  l>ut  it  had  been  wisely 
forbidden,  because  of  the  abuses  that  might  happen, 
and  to  prevent  clandestitie  marriages.  After  the 
marriage  was  contracted,  the  young  people  had  the 
liberty  of  seeing  each  other,  which  was  not  allowed 
to  them  before  ;  and  if,  during  this  time,  the  bride 
should  trespass  against  that  fidelity  she  owed  to  her 
bridegroom,  she  was  treated  as  an  adulteress.  Thus 
the  holy  Virpn,  after  she  was  betrothed  to  Joseph, 
having  conceived  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  might 
have  been  punished  as  an  adulteress,  if  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  had  not  satisfied  Joseph.  Between  the 
time  of  being  espoused  and  the  marriage,  there  fre- 
quently passed  a  considerable  interval ;  whether  be- 
cause of  the  under-age  of  the  persons  espoused,  or  for 
other  reasons  of  necessity  or  decency.  When  the 
parties  were  agreed  on  the  terms  of  marriage,  and 
the  time  was  nt  for  completing  it,  they  drew  up  the 
eontracL 

The  rabbins  inform  us,  that  before  the  temple  of 


Jerusalem  was  laid  in  ruins,  the  bridegroom  ant»  bride 
wore  crowns  at  their  marriage.  In  Scripture  we  find 
mention  of  the  crowTi  of  the  bridegroom,  but  not  of 
that  of  the  bride ;  and,  indeed,  the  head-dress  of  the 
women  was  by  no  means  convenient  for  wearing  a 
crown.  (Compare  Isa.  Ixi.  10;  CanL  iii.  11.)  "Go 
forth,  O  ye  daughters  of  Zion,  and  behold  king 
Solomon  with  the  crown  wherewith  his  mother 
crowned  him  in  the  day  of  his  espousals,  and  in  the 
day  of  the  gladness  of  his  heart."  The  modern  Jews 
in  some  places  throw  handfuls  of  wheat  on  the  newly- 
married  couple,  particularly  on  the  bride,  saying, 
"  Increase  and  multiply."  In  other  places  they 
mingle  pieces  of  money  with  the  wheat,  which  are 
gathered  up  by  the  poor. 

We  see  by  the  gospel,  that  the  bridegroom  had  h 
Paranymphus,  or  brideman,  called  by  our  Saviour 
"  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,"  John  iii.  29.  A  num- 
ber of  young  people  kept  him  company  during  the 
days  of  the  wedding,  to  do  him  honor  ;  as  also  young 
women  kept  company  with  the  bride  all  this  time. 
The  companions  of  the  bridegroom  are  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  Samson,  (Judg.  xiv.  and 
Cant.  V.  1  ;  viii.  13.)  also  the  companions  of  the  bride, 
Cant.  i.  4 ;  ii.  7 ;  iii.  5  ;  viii.  4  ;  Ps.  xlv.  9,  14,  15.  The 
office  of  the  brideman  was  to  perform  the  ceremonies 
of  the  wedding,  instead  of  the  bridegroom,  and  to 
obey  his  orders.  Some  think  that  the  Architriclinus, 
or  governor  of  the  feast,  at  the  marriage  in  Cana,  was 
the  brideman,  Paranymphus,  or  friend  of  the  bride- 
groom, who  presided  at  the  feast,  and  had  the  care  of 
providing  for  the  guests,  John  ii.  9.  The  friends  and 
companions  of  the  bride  sang  the  Epithalamium,  or 
wedding  song,  at  the  door  of  the  bride  the  evening 
before  the  wedding.  Ps.  xlv.  is  an  Epithalamium, 
entitled  "  A  song  of  rejoicing  of  the  well-beloved." 
The  ceremony  of  the  wedding  was  performed  with 
great  decorum,  the  young  people  of  each  sex  being 
kept  separate,  in  distinct  apartments,  and  at  different 
tables.  The  reservedness  fo  the  eastern  people  to- 
wards their  women  required  this ;  and  we  see  prooft 
of  it  in  the  marriage  of  Samson,  in  that  )f  Esther, 
and  in  the  Canticles.  The  young  men  diverted  them- 
selves sometimes  in  proposing  riddles,  and  the  bride; 
groom  a})pointed  the  prize  to  those  who  could  ex- 
plain them,  Judg.  xiv.  14. 

The  wedding  ceremonies  commonly  lasted  seven 
days  for  a  maid,  and  three  days  for  a  widow.  So  La- 
ban  says  to  Jacob,  respecting  Leah — "fulfil  her 
week,"  Gen.  xxix.  27.  The  ceremonies  of  Samson'i 
wedding  continued  seven  whole  days,  (Judg.  xiv.  17, 
18.)  as  also  those  of  that  of  Tobias,  chap.  xi.  12. 
These  seven  days  of  rejoicing  were  commonly  spent 
in  the  house  of  the  woman's  father,  after  which  they 
conducted  the  bride  to  her  husband's  home. 

Marriage,  its  forms,  and  the  ideas  connected  with 
it,  are  so  dissimilar  in  diflTerent  places,  that  it  is  ex 
tremely  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  conception  oo 
the  subject.  As  a  partial  illustration  of  them,  we 
may  state,  on  the  authority  of  the  Gentoo  Code,  thai, 
in  India,  there  are  eight  forms  of  contracting  matri-J 
mony.  Some  of  these  have  little  or  no  reference  tO' 
customs  alluded  to  in  Scripture ;  but  others  may  af 
ford  us  information.  We  find  among  them  the 
customary  dowry  given  by  the  proposed  husband  to 
the  bride's  father,  as  in  die  case  of  Shechem,  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  12.)  and  of  David,  1  Sam.  xviii.  24.  To  thi« 
may  be  referred  the  third  and  sixth  forms.  May  not 
the  fourth  form  contribute  at  least  to  throw  a  new 
light  on  the  story  of  Judah  and  Tamar  ?  Gen.  xixviil 
Did  Tamar  contract  a  kind  of  marriage,  by  rec©irin| 
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•*  the  f. ledges  of — thy  signet  and  thy  bracelets,  and  the 
staff  that  is  in  thine  hand,"  as,  at  least,  equally  effica- 
cious, and  certainly  more  permanent  and  confidential 
tokens,  than  "  necklaces  or  strings  of  flowers?"  Did 
Tamar  thus  inarry  herself  to  Judah,  though  unwit- 
tingly in  him  ?  From  the  expression,  (ver.  26.)  "He 
knew  her  again  no  more,"  it  would  seem  as  if  he 
might  lawfully  have  known  her  again  had  he  pleased. 
Although  Tamar  had  been  contracted  to  Er  and  to 
Onan,  whether  those  marriages  had  been  consummat- 
ed uniy  bear  a  question.  When  the  forms  of  mar- 
riage are  so  simple  as  those  of  the  fifth  class,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  at  the  ready  giving  of  daughters 
in  marriage  ;  as  occurs  frequently  in  Scripture.  Is 
something  like  it  alluded  to,  Malachi  ii.  11  ?  The 
seventh  form  illustrates  Deut.  xxi.  11,  of  marrying  a 
ca})tive  taken  in  war.  The  eighth  form  seems  to  re- 
semble the  provision  made  in  Exod.  xxii.  16.  From 
these  difierent  kinds,  and,  as  it  were,  ranks  of  mar- 
riage, it  api^ears  that  many  ideas  were  attached 
to  the  connection  anciently,  and  in  the  East,  which 
diflTer  greatly  from  those  attending  our  uniform  rites 
of  contract ;  but  they  are  necessary  to  be  well  under- 
stood, before  we  determine  on  certain  passages  of 
Scripture  history. 

"  The  third  form,  Arsh^  is  so  called  when  the  pa- 
rents of  a  girl  receive  one  bull  and  cow  from  the 
bridegroom,  on  his  marrying  their  daughter.  The 
fourth  form,  Kandehrub,  is  so  called,  when  a  man  "and 
woman,  by  mutual  consent,  interchange  their  neck- 
la  es  or  strings  of  flowers,  and  both  make  agreement, 
in  some  secret  place  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  woman 
3ays,  '  /  am  become  your  tvife,''  and  the  man  says,  '  / 
jcknowledge  it.''  The Jifth  form,  Perajaput,  so  called, 
when  the  parents  of  a  girl,  upon  her  marriage,  say 
:o  the  bridegroom,  'Whatever  act  of  religion  you 
perform,  perform  it  with  our  daughter  ; '  and  the 
Dridegroom  assents  to  this  speech.  The  sixth  form, 
/hhorCj  so  called,  when  a  man  gives  money  to  a 
iather  and  mother,  on  his  marrying  their  daughter, 
md  also  gives  something  to  the  daughter  herself.  The 
teventh  form,  Rakhus,  so  called,  when  a  man  marries 
I  daughter  of  another,  whom  he  has  conquered  in 
^^ar.  The  eighth  form,  Peishachj  so  called,  when, 
)efore  marriage,  a  man,  coming  in  the  dress  and  dis- 
^juise  of  a  woman,  debauches  a  girl,  and  afterwards 
.  he  mother  and  father  of  the  girl  marry  her  to  the 
lame  man. 

Mr.  Harmer  has  the  following  observation,  (No. 

ixiii.  p.  513.  vol.  ii.)  on  the  contracts  for  temporary 

vives  :  "  Sir  J.  Chardin  observed  in  the  East,  that  in 

heir  contracts  for  temporary  wives,  (which  are  known 

0  be  frequent  there,)  which  contracts  are  made  be- 

bre   the   Kady,  there  is  always  the  fonnality  of  a 

neasure  of  corn  mentioned  over  and  above  the  sum 

f  money   that  is  stipulated."     It  can   scarcely   be 

liought,  that  this  formality  is  recent  in  the  East ;  it 

nay,  possibly,  be  very  ancient,  a«,  apparently,  con- 

lections  of  this  description  are :  if  it  could  be  traced 

3  patriarchal  times,  it  would,  perhaps,  account  for 

jlose&'s  purchasing  a  woman  under  this  character, 

for  fifteen  pieces  of  silver,  and  a  certain  quantity  of 

arley,"  chap.  iii.  2. 

The  obserrations  of  baron  du  Tott  appear  to  illus- 
rate,  in  some  degree,  the  origin  of  this  custom ;  at 
iast,  his  account  is  amusing,  and  may  serve  to  com- 
lete  the  hints  of  Mr.  Harmer :  "  I  observed  an  old 
iian  standing,  singly,  before  his  door.  The  lot  [by 
I'hich  was  determined  who  should  receive  the  newly- 
rrived  guest]  fell  upon  him.  The  ardor  of  my 
ew  host  expressed  his  satisfaction ;  and  no  sooner 


had  he  shown  me  into  a  clean  lower  apartment,  than 
he  brought  his  wife  and  daughter,  both  with  their face$ 
uncovered;  the  firet  carrying  a  basin  and  a  pitcher, 
and  the  second  carrying  a  napkin,  which  she  spread 
over  my  hands  after  I  had  washed  them."  The  bar- 
on adds  in  a  note,  "  We  may  observe,  that  the  law 
of  Namakrem,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  my  prelim- 
inary discourse,  is  not  scrupulously  obser\'ed  by  the 
Tartar  women.  We  ought  also  to  remark,  that  these 
people  have  many  customs,  which  seem  to  indicate 
the  origin  of  those  that  are  analogous  to  them  among 
us.  May  we  not  also  trace  the  motive  of  the  nup- 
tial crown,  and  the  comfits  which  are  used  at  the 
mamages  of  Europeans,  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
Tartars  portion  out  their  daughters?  They  cover 
them  vvith  millet.  In  the  origin  of  society,  seed  grain 
ought  necessarily  to  be  the  rejjresenting  token  of  all 
wealth.  A  dish,  of  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  was 
placed  on  the  head  of  the  bride  ;  over  this  a  veil  was 
thrown,  which  covered  the  face,  and  descended  to 
the  shoulders  ;  millet  was  then  poured  upon  the  dish, 
which,  falling,  and  spreading  all  around  her,  formed 
a  cone,  with  a  base  corresponding  to  the  height  of 
the  bride.  Nor  was  her  portion  complete  tiU  the 
millet  touched  the  dish,  while  the  veil  gave  her  tlio 
power  of  respiration.  This  custom  was  not  favora- 
ble to  small  people;  and,  at  present,  they  estimato 
how  many  measures  of  millet  a  daughter  is  worth. 
The  Turks  and  Armenians,  who  make  their  calcula- 
tions in  money,  still  preserve  the  dish  and  the  veil, 
and  throw  coin  upon  the  bride,  which  they  cal« 
'spilling  the  millet.'  Have  not  the  crown  and  the 
comfits  the  same  origin?  "  (vol.  i.  p.  212.)  If  this  be 
accepted  as  a  probable  reference  to  the  origin  of  the 
custom  of  i)urchasing  wives  vvith  seed  corn,  it  may 
undoubtedly,  be  very  ancient ;  but  it  might  have  some 
relation  to  good  wishes  for  a  numerous  progeny.  So 
among  the  Greeks,  various  fruits,  as  figs,  or  nuts,  &c. 
were  thrown  by  the  youthful  attendants  upon  the 
head  of  the  bride,  as  an  omen  of  fruitfulness ;  and  as 
good  wishes  of  this  kind  were  usual,  (see  Rebekah's 
dismissal.  Gen.  xxiv.  60.)  could  any  thing  more  aptly 
allude  to  them  ?  Its  antiquity  may  be,  at  least,  as  re- 
mote under  this  idea  as  under  the  other. 

As  the  circumstances  of  Hosea's  behavior  appear 
sufficiently  strange  to  us,  it  may  be  wonh  while  to 
add  the  baron's  account  of  marriages  by  Capin; 
which  agrees  with  the  relations  of  other  travellers  into 
the  East :  "  There  is  another  kind  of  marriage,  which, 
stipulating  the  return  to  be  made,  fixes  likewise  the 
time  when  the  divorce  is  to  take  [)lace.  This  contract 
is  called  Capin ;  and,  pro})erly  speaking,  is  only  an 
agreement  made  between  the  parties  to  live  together, 
for  such  a  price^  during  such  a  time" .  (Preliminary 
Discourse,  p.  23.)  It  is  scarcely  ])ossible  to  expect 
more  direct  illustration  of  the  proi)iiet's  conduct  (Hos. 
iii.)  than  this  extract  from  the  baron  affords.  We 
learn  from  it  that  this  contract  is  a  regular  form  of 
marriage,  and  that  it  is  so  regarded,  generally,  in  the 
East,  Such  a  connection  and  agreement,  then,  could 
give  no  scandal,  in  the  days  of  Hosea,  though  it 
would  not  be  seemly  under  Christian  manners.  The 
prophet  says — "  So  I  bought  her  [my  wifel  to  me  for 
fifteen  pieces  of  silver,  and  for  a  homer  of  barley,  tuid 
a  half  homer  of  barley.  And  1  said  unto  her,  Man^ 
days  shalt  thou  abide  for  m^.  Thou  shalt  not  j)lay 
the  harlot,  and  thou  shalt  not  be  for  another  man  ;  so 
will  I  also  be  for  thee."  WTiat  wn»  this  but  a  marritige 
by  Capin,  according  to  the  account  above  given  ? 
And  the  prophet  careftiUv  lets  us  know,  that  he 
honestly  paid  the  stipulated  price ;  that  he  was  ver» 
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eaict  in  his  agreement,  as  to  thebehavior  of  liis  wife  ; 
and  that  he  also  bound  himself  to  the  siuiie  fidelity, 
during  the  time  for  which  they  mutually  contracted. 
It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  tliis  kind  of  marriage 
was  liable  to  be  abused  ;  and  that  it  was  glanced  at, 
and  included,  in  our  Lord's  prohibition  of  hasty  di- 
vorces, need  not  be  doubted.  Had  a  certain  writer 
proceeded  no  further  than  to  consider  the  direction, 
"  Let  every  man  have  [regain]  his  own  wife,  and  every 
woman  have  [re<am|  her  own  husband,"  (1  Cor.  vii. 
2.)  as  relating  to  marriages  of  such  imperfect  connec- 
tion, (fortius  is  not  the  only  kind  contracted  without 
nuich  ceremony  or  delay,)  bcftn  his  work  jmd  his 
principles  would  have  been  gainers  by  his  prudence. 

Marriage  Processioi^^. — The  procession  accom- 
panying the  bride  from  the  house  of  her  father  to 
that  of  the  bridegroom  was  generally  one  of  great 
pomp,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  married 
couple ;  and  for  this  they  often  chose  the  night, 
lleni^e,  m  the  pai'able  of  the  ten  virgins  that  went  to 
meet  the  bride  and  bridegroom  (Matt,  xxv.)  it  is  said 
the  virgins  were  asleep;  and  at  midnight,  being 
awaked  at  the  cry  of  the  bridegroom's  coming,  the 
foolisfi  virgins  found  they  had  no  oil  to  supply  their 
!an)j>"<  ;  which  while  they  went  to  buy,  the  bridegroom 
.ind  ii'm  attendants  passed  by. 

dr.  Taylor  has  collected  very  copious  information 
rjlarive  to  the  marriage  processions  among  the  orien- 
tal people,  in  Fragments  4'J,  557,  and  674.  Many  of 
the  circumstances  attenoing  these  will  be  found  to 
contribute  aid  in  the  elucidation  of  two  or  three  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  but  their  value  would  not  justify  us 
In  appropriating  to  them  the  space  they  would  occupy. 
'*  At  a  marriage,  the  procession  of  which  I  saw  some 
years  ago,"  says  Mr.  Ward,  (View  of  Hist,  of  Hindoos, 
vol,  iii.  p.  171,  172.)  "  the  bridegroom  came  from  a 
distance,  and  the  bride  lived  at  Serampore,  to  which 
place  the  bridegroom  was  to  come  by  water.  After 
waiting  two  or  three  hours,  at  length,  near  midnight, 
it  was  announced,  as  if  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture, 
"  F.ehold  !  the  bridegi*oom  cometh  ;  go  ye  out  to  meet 
hirn."  All  the  persons  employed  now  lighted  their 
lapips,  and  ran  with  them  in  their  hands,  to  fill  up 
their  stations  in  the  procession ;  some  of  them  had 
lost  their  lights,  and  were  unprepared,  but  it  was 
then  too  late  to  seek  them,  and  the  cavalcade  moved 
forward  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  at  which  place  the 
company  entered  a  large  and  splendidly  illuminated 
area,  before  the  house,  covered  with  an  awning,  where 
a  great  multitude  of  friends,  dressed  in  their  best  ap- 
parel, were  seated  upon  mats.  The  brideffroom  was 
carried  in  the  arms  of  a  friend,  and  placed  in  a  superb 
seat  in  the  midst  of  the  company,  where  he  sat  a  short 
time,  and  then  went  into  the  house,  the  door  of  which 
waa  immediately  shut,  and  guarded  by  Sepoys.  I 
and  others  expostulated  with  the  door-keepers,  but  in 
vain.  Never  was  I  so  struck  with  our  Lord's  beauti- 
ful parable,  as  at  this  moment : — and  the  door  was 

shut:'' 

In  the  beautiful  parable  of  our  Lord,  there  are  ten 
vii  gins,  who  took  their  lamps,  and  went  in  a  company 
to  meet  the  bridegroom.  Five  of  them  were  tm«, 
endued  with  prudence  and  discretion ;  the  other  five 
were  foolisk,  thoughtless  and  inconsiderate.  The 
thoughtless  took  their  lamps,  but  were  so  foolish  as  to 
take  only  a  little  oil  in  them  to  serve  the  present  oc- 
casion. But  the  prudent,  mindful  of  futurity,  and 
knowing  that  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom  was  un- 
certain, as  well  as  filling  their  lamps,  prudently  took 
a  quantity  of  oil  in  their  vessels  to  supi)ly  them,  that 
ihey  tuight  be  ready  to  go  forth  at  a  moment's  warn- 


ing.    Having  waited  long  for  the  bridegroom,  and  b 
not  appearing,  they  all,  tu-ed  with  long  watching,  an* 
fatigued  with  tedious   expectation,   were   overcom 
with  sleep,  and  sunk  into  profound  repose.     But  lo 
at  midnight  they  were  suddenly  alarmed  with  a  cry 
"  The  bridegroom,  the  bridegroom  cometh  !  Hasten 
to  meet  and  congratulate  him."     Roused  with  thii 
unexpected  proclamation,  they  all  got  up  and  trim- 
med their  lamps.     But  the  oil,  in  those  that  belonged 
to  the  foolish  virgins,  being  consumed,  they  were  in 
the  utmost  confusion  when  they  found  them  gone 
out ;  and  having  nothing  in  their  vessels  to  trim  them 
with,  they  began  to  see  their  mistake.     In  this  ex- 
tremity they  entreated  their  companions  to  impart  to 
them  some  of  their  oil,  telHng  them  that  their  lamps 
were  gone  out.     To  these  entreaties  the  prudent  an- 
swered, that  they  had   only   provided   a   sufficient 
quantity  for  their  own  use,   and    therefore  advise*' 
them  to   go  and  purchase  oil  of  those  who  sold  i* 
They  departed  accordingly,  but  while  absent  on  thi » 
errand,  the   bridegroom  came,  and  the  prudent  vii 
gins,  being  prei)ared  for  his   reception,  went  alonj; 
with  him  to  the  nuptial  entertainment,  and  the  dooir 
was  shut.     After  some  time  the  others  returned,  and, 
knocking  loud,  supplicated  earnestly  for  admission. 
But  the  bridegroom  repulsed  them,  telling  them.  Ye 
pretended  to  be  my  friends,  and  to  do  me  honor  on  this 
occasion  ;  but  ye  have  not  acted  as  friends,  for  which 
reason  /  know  you  not :  I  do  not  acknowledge  you  aa 
my  friends,  and  will  not  admit  strangers. 

From  another  parable,  in  which  a  great  king  is 
represented  as  making  a  most  magnificent  entertain- 
ment at  the  marriage  of  his  son,  (Matt,  xxii.)  we  learn 
that  all  the  guests,  who  were  honored  with  an  invita- 
tion, were  expected  to  be  dressed  in  a  manner  suita- 
ble to  the  splendor  of  such  an  occasion,  tmd  as  a  to- 
ken of  just  respect  to  the  new-married  couple  ;  and 
that  after  the  procession,  in  the  evenings  from  the 
bride's  house,  was  concluded,  the  guests,  before  they 
were  admitted  into  the  hall  where  the  entertainment 
was  served  up,  were  taken  into  an  apartment  and 
viewed,  that  it  might  be  known  if  any  stranger  had 
mtruded,  or  if  any  of  the  company  were  apparelled 
in  raiment  unsuitable  to  the  genial  solemnity  they 
were  going  to  celebrate ;  and  such,  if  found,  were 
expelled  the  house  with  every  mark  of  ignominy  and 
disgrace.  From  the  knowledge  of  this  custom  the 
following  [)assage  receives  great  light  and  lustre 
When  the  king  came  in  to  see  the  guests,  he  discov 
ered  among  them  a  person  who  had  not  on  a  wed- 
ding  garment.  He  called  him  and  said.  Friend,  how 
came  you  to  intrude  into  my  palace  in  a  dress  so  un- 
suitable to  this  occasion  ?'  The  man  was  struck 
dumb  ;  he  had  no  apology  to  offer  for  this  disrespect- 
ful neglect.  The  king  then  called  to  his  servants, 
and  bade  them  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  to  drag  him 
out  of  the  room,  and  thrust  him  out  into  the  midnight 
darkness.     (Harwood.) 

Levirate  Marriages.  There  is  one  circumstance 
connected  with  this  subject  among  the  Hebrews,  that 
should  not  be  omitted  here.  The  law  of  Moses 
obliged  one  brother  to  marry  the  widow  of  another, 
who  died  without  children,  that  he  might  raise  up 
seed  to  him.  This  is  called  Levirate,  The  custom 
seems  to  have  been  in  force,  among  the  Hebrews  and 
Canaanites,  before  the  time  of  Moses ;  since  Judab 
gives  Er  his  first-bom,  and  Onan  his  second  son,  to 
Tamar,  and  obliges  himself  to  give  her  also  Shelah, 
his  third  son.  The  instance  of  Ruth,  who  mamed 
Boaz,  is  an  evidence  of  this  practice  under  the  judges 
Boaz  was  neither  the  father  ofl  nor  the  nearest  rcla- 
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"don  to,  Elimelech,  father-in-law  of  Ruth,  the  widow 
of  Mahlon;  yet  he  married  her,  after  the  refusal  of 
rt>e  next  of  kin.  Tlie  rabbins  suggest  many  excep- 
tions and  hmitations  to  this  law ;  as,  that  the  obliga- 
tion on  the  brother  of  manying  his  sister-in-law,  re- 
gards only  brothers  born  of  the  same  father  and 
mother ;  that  it  has  respect  only  to  the  eldest  brother 
of  the  deceased  ;  and  further,  supposes  that  he  was 
not  married  ;  for  if  he  were  married,  he  might  either 
take  or  leave  his  brother's  widow.  If  the  deceased 
brother  had  left  a  natural  or  adoptive  son  or  daugh- 
ter, a  grandson  or  granddaughter,  the  brother  was 
under  no  obligutiou  to  marry  his  widow.  If  the 
dead  person  left  many  wives,  the  brother  could 
marry  but  one  of  them ;  if  the  deceased  had  many- 
brothers, the  eldest  alone  had  a  right  to  all  his  es- 
tate, and  enjoyed  the  property  which  his  wife  had 
brought  bim.  They  add,  that  the  marriage  of  the 
widow  with  ^her  brother-in-law  was  performed 
without  solemnity, because  the  widow  of  the  broth- 
er who  died  not  having  children,  passed  for  the 
brother-in  law's  wife  without  any  occasion  for  fur- 
ther ceremony.  Notwithstanding,  custom  required 
that  this  should  be  done  in  the  presence  of  two  wit- 
nesses, and  that  the  brother  should  give  a  piece  of 
money  to  the  widow.  The  nuptial  blessing  was  add- 
ed,and  a  writing  to  secure  t-be  wife's  dower.  Some 
believe  thatthislawwasnotobservedaftertheBaby- 
lonisli  captivity ,because,  since  that  time  there  has 
been  nodistinction  of  inheritancesamongthe  tribes. 

The  law  was  this,  in  case  of  a  refusal  by  the  broth- 
er to  marry  the  widow;  (Deut.  xxv.  7.)  "  If  the  man 
like  not  to  take  his  brother's  wife,  then  let  his  broth- 
er's wife  go  up  to  the  gate  unto  the  elders,  and  say, 
•My  husband's  brother  will  not  perform  the  duty  of 
a  husband's  brother ;'  then  shall  his  brother's  wife 
come  unto  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  elders,  and 
loose  his  shoe  from  off  his  foot,  and  spit  in  his  flice, 
and  shall  say, '  So  shall  it  be  done  imto  that  man  that 
will  not  build  up  his  brother's  house.'  And  his  name 
shall  be  called  in  Israel,  'The  house  of  him  who  hath 
had  his  shoe  loosed.'"  Remark,  (1.)  the  word  ren- 
dered shoe  (sjo,  naal,)  usually  means  sandal,  i.  e.  a 
mere  sole  held  on  the  foot  in  a  very  simple  manner ; 
and  is  so  understood  by  the  Chaldee  Targums,  by 
the  LXX,  and  by  the  Vulgate.  (2.)  The  primary  and 
radical  meaning  of  the  word  rendered /ace  {ijD,;9em,) 
fs  surface,  the  superficies  of  any  thing.  Mr.  Taylor 
suggests,  then,  that  the  directions  of  the  passage  may 
be  to  this  purpose  ;  the  brother^ s  wife  shall  loose  the 
sandal  from  ojf  the  foot  of  her  husband's  brother,  and 
shall  spit  upon  its  face,  or  surface,  (i.  e.  that  of  the 
Bhoe,)  and  shall  say,  &c. — in  which  case  the  ceremo- 
ny is  coincident  with  the  following  : 

Tournefort  says,  (vol.  ii.  p.  31 T).)  "A  woman  may 
demand  to  be  separated  from  her  husband  if  he  "  de- 
cline her  intimacy  ;  "if  the  woman  turn  her  slipper 
upside  down  in  presence  of  the  judge  it  is  a  sign," 
and  is  taken  as  evidence  against  her  husband.  "  The 
judge  sends  to  look  for  the  husband,  bastinades  him, 

I  and  dissolves  the  marriage."  A  more  particular  ac- 
count of  this  ceremony  is  given  by  Aaron  Hill : 
(Travels,  p.  104.)  "  The  third  divorce  practised  by 
the  Turks,  is,  when  a  man  "  withholds  his  personal 

i  intimacy  from  his  wife,  "  yet  refuses  to  dismiss  her. 

'Behig  summoned  by  her  friends  before  a  judge,  and 
forced  to  bring  her  with  him  to  the  same  appearance, 

'  when  the  charge  is  read  against  him,  she  is  asked  if 
she  will  then  affirm  the  truth  of  that  accusation? 
Hereupon  she  stoops,  and  taking  off  her  slip- 
per, spits  upon  the  sole ;   and  strikes  on   her  hua- 


band's  forehead.  Modesty  requires  no  further  con« 
firmation  from  the  female  plaintiff;  and  sentence  ia 
immediately  pronounced,  in  favor  of  the  laxly,  who  ia 
thenceforth  free  to  marry  as  she  {)leases  ;  and  is  en- 
titled, notwithstanding,  to  a  large  allowance  from  her 
former  consort's  yearly  income." 

These  ceremonies  differ  in  some  things,  however; 
for  in  the  case  of  complaint  against  her  own  husband, 
for  personal  abstinence,  the  wife  takes  off  her  own 
shoe  and  spits  upon  it ;  but  in  the  case  of  complaint 
against  her  husband's  brother  for  refusing  to  be  his 
locum  tenens,  and  declining  her  intimacy,  she  takes 
off  his  shoe  and  spits  upon  it.  Moreover,  the  text 
does  not  say  she  shall  turn  up  the  sole,  and  spit 
upon  it,  (such  inversion  signifying  a  very  different 
matter,  as  may  be  seen  in  Busbequius,  (Ep.  169.)  and 
could  have  no  place  in  the  case  of  the  husband's 
brother,)  but  she  shall  spit  upon  the  face  or  upper 
part  of  It,  as  an  oath,  affirmation,  and  evidence,  of 
his  refusal  "  to  build  up  his  brother's  house."  It  de- 
serves notice  that  the  appellative  phrase  which  brands 
the  character  of  the  refuser  is  not  "  the  house  of  him 
who  had  his  shoe  loosed,  and  was  spit  xipon ;"  but 
the  reference  is  to  the  loosing  of  the  shoe  only,  the 
more  considerable  disgrace  being  omitted. 

This  custom  seems  to  be  alluded  to,  with  some  va- 
riation, in  the  case  of  Ruth's  kinsman,  (Ruth  iv.  7.) 
where  it  seems  clearly  to  include  the  force  of  an 
oath,  ^^for  to  confrm  all  things."  This  form  of  an 
oath,  then,  like  that  of  placing  the  hand  under  the 
thigh,  appears  sufficiently  strange  to  us,  yet,  being 
binding  on  those  who  took  it,  it  might  fully  answer 
its  purpose.  Why  the  subject  to  which  it  alludes  waa 
signified  by  the  shoe  in  particular,  might  possiblv  be 
ascertained  by  an  accurate  attention  to  some  of'^tho 
senses  in  which  the  word  foot,  or  feet,  is  used,  Jer.  ii. 
25  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  25 ;  Isa.  vii.  20  ;  xxxvi.  12 ;  in  Heb.  $fc 

Is  there  a  gradation  observable  in  the  treatment  of 
more  distant  relatives,  though  the  nearest  of  kin  re 
maining,  as  in  the  case  of  Ruth  ?     The  man  himself 
plucked  off  his  oivn  shoe  ;  and  gave  it  to  his  neighbor 
it  was  not  plucked  off  by  the  petitioner,  nor  waa  » 
given  to  her ;  but  it  was  loosened,  perhaps  decent 
ly,  and  deliberately,  by  himself,  and  given  by  him  t*i 
his  neighbor ;  implying,  probably,  a  smaller  portion 
of  indignity,  as  the  relation  was  more  remote,  and 
his  obligation  to  comply  with  the  custom  proportion- 
ately less  urgent.     This  affords  an  answer  to  Mi- 
chaelis's  question.  (No.  59,)  which  Niebuhr  haa  not 
replied  to. 

Christ  has  restored  marriage  to  its  first  perfection, 
by  banishing  polygamy,  and  forbidding  divorce,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  adultery,  (Matt.  v.  32.)  nor  leaving 
to  the  parties  so  separated,  the  liberty  of  marrying 
again,  Luke  xvi.  18.  (See  Divorce.)  Our  Saviour 
blessed  and  sanctified  marriage  by  being  present 
himself  at  the  wedding  at  Cana,  (.John  ii.  1,  2.)  and 
Paul  declares  the  excellence  of  Christian  marriage, 
when  he  says,  (Eph.  v.  32.)  "  Let  every  one  of  you  so 
love  his  wife,  even  as  himself,  and  the  wife  see  that 
she  reverence  her  husband."  "  So  ought  men  to 
love  their  wives  as  their  own  bodies  ;  he  that  loveth 
his  wife,  loveth  himself.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man 
leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  shall  be  joined  unto 
his  wife,  and  they  two  shall  be  one  flesh.  This  is  a 
great  mystery  ;  but  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and 
the  church."  The  union  of  husband  and  wife  rep- 
resents the  sacred  and  spiritual  marriage  of  Chris 
with  his  church.  The  same  apostle  assures  ua 
(Heb.  xiii.  4.)  that  "  marriage  is  hon  >rable  in  all,  and 
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the  bed  undefiled  ;  but  whoremongers  and  adulterers 
God  will  judge."  The  New  Testament  prescribes 
no  particular  ceremony  for  the  solemnizing  of  mat- 
rimony; but  in  the  church,  a  blessing  has  always 
been  given  to  the  married  couple. 
MARRIAGE  VEIL,  see  Veil. 
MARS'  HILL.  Our  translators  have  entirely 
■poiled  the  narrative  of  the  historian  in  Acts  xvii.  19, 
j^,  by  rendering  "  they  took  Paul,  and  brought  him 
unto  Areopagus  ....  then  Paul  stood  in  the  midst 
of  Mars'  hill."  Now  as  Mars'  hill  is  Areopagus  trans- 
lated, and  as  both  Areopagus  and  Mars'  hill  signify 
the  same  place,  the  same  n  xtne  ought  to  have  been 
preserved  in  both  verses ;  in  which  case  the  narra- 
tive would  have  stood  thus  . — "  They  took  Paul,  and 
brought  him  before  the  cojtrt  of  the  Areopagites,"  or 
the  court  which  sat  or.  Areopagus .  .  .  "  and  Paul 
itood  in  the  midst  before  the  court  of  the  Areopa- 
gites, ana  said.  Ye  chief  men  of  Athens."  (See  Are- 
opagus.) The  propriety  of  the  apostle's  discourse  is 
greatly  illastrated  by  considering  the  important,  the 
•enatorial,  and  even  the  learned,  character  of  his 
auditors. 

MARTHA,  sistei  of  Lazarus  and  Mary.  Upon  one 
occasion,  when  our  Saviour  visited  them  at  Bethany, 
Martha  was  very  busy  in  preparing  supper,  while 
Mary  sat  at  our  Saviour's  feet,  hearing  his  doctrine 
with  gf-eat  attention,  Luke  x.  38 — 42.  Martha  com- 
plained and  wished  Mary  to  rise  and  assist  her. 
But  Jesns  made  answer,  "  Martha,  Martha,  you  are 
very  busy  and  in  much  trouble  to  provide  indifferent 
and  unnecessary  things;  there  is  but  one  thing 
necessary,  and  Mary  has  chosen  the  better  part, 
which  shall  not  be  taken  from  her."  Some  time 
after  this,  Lazarus  falling  sick,  the  sisters  sent  word 
to  Jesus,  who  was  then  beyond  Jordan  ;  but  he 
departed  not  thence  till  he  knew  Lazarus  to  be 
deal.  When  he  approached  Bethany,  Martha  went 
oul  to  meet  him ;  expostulated  with  him  on  his  de- 
lay ;  and  professed  her  faith  in  him.  Jesus  bade 
them  bring  him  to  Lazarus's  tomb,  and  there  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  John  xi.  20,  &c.  (See  Lazarus.) 
Six  days  before  his  passion,  Jesus,  being  at  Bethany, 
')  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  was  invited  to  eat  by  a 
Pharisee,  called  Simon  the  leper,  John  xii.  Martha 
attended  upon  the  guests,  of  whom  Lazarus  was  one  , 
and  Mary  poured  a  box  of  precious  perfume  on  the 
head  and  feet  of  Jesus,  Matt.  xxvi.  6,  &c.  This  is 
all  we  know  of  Martha.  The  Latins  and  Greeks 
maintain,  that  she  died  at  Jerusalem,  as  also  Ma- 
ry and  Lazarus,  and  that  they  were  all  buried 
there. 

MARTYR,  properly,  denotes  a  witness  ;  in  eccle- 
eiastical  history,  a  witness,  by  the  shedding  of  his 
blood,  in  testifying  the  truth.  Thus  martyrs  are  dis- 
tinguished from  confessors,  properly  so  called,  who 
underwent  great  afflictions  for  their  confession  of  the 
truth,  but  without  suffering  death.  The  term  martyr 
occurs  only  thrice  in  the  New  Testament,  Acts  xxii. 
20 ;  Rev.  ii.  13  ;  xvii.  6. 

I.  MARY,  the  wife  of  Joseph,  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
fvas,  it  is  said,  daughter  of  Joachim  and  Anna,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  ;  but  Scripture  mentions  nothing  of 
her  ])arent8,  not  even  their  names,  unless  Ileli  (Luke 
iii.  23.)  be  the  same  as  Joachim.  Slie  was  of  the 
royal  race  of  David,  as  was  Joseph  her  husband  ;  and 
was  also  cousin  to  Elisabeth,  wife  of  Zecbariah  the 
priest,  Luke  i.  5,  36.  The  Greek  text  (Matt.  i.  1 8.)  im- 
ports that  Mary  was  espoused  to  Joseph,  who,  accord- 
mg  to  the  usages  of  the  Hebrews,  had  the  same  power 
over  her  as  ii  she  were  his  wife.    (See  Marriage.) 


Some  time  after  the  espousals  the  angel  Gaoriel  ap- 
peared to  Mary,  to  acquaint  her,  that  she  should  be 
the  mother  of  the  Messiah,  Luke  i.  26, 27,  &c.  Mary 
asking  how  this  could  be,  since  she  knew  not  man, 
the  angel  replied,  that  "The  Holy  Ghost  should 
come  upon  her,  and  that  the  power  of  the  Highest 
should  overshadow  her."  To  confirm  his  message, 
and  show  that  nothing  was  impossible  to  God,  he 
added,  that  her  cousin  Elisabeth,  who  was  both  old 
and  barren,  was  then  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  preg- 
nancy. Mary  answered,  "  Behold  the  handmaid  of 
the  Lord  ;  be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy  word."  She 
soon  afterwards  set  out  for  Hebron,  to  visit  her 
cousin  ;  and  as  soon  as  Elisabeth  heard  the  voice  of 
Mary,  her  child  (John  the  Baptist)  leaped  in  her 
womb  ;  she  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  cried 
out,  "  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,"  &c.  Mary, 
filled  with  acknowledgment  and  supernatural  light, 
praised  God,  saying,  "  My  soul  doth  magnify  the 
Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Sa- 
viour," &c.  Mary  continued  with  Elisal>eth  about 
three  months,  and  then  returned  to  her  own  house. 

When  Mary  was  ready  to  lie  in,  an  edict  of  Cassar 
Augustus  decreed,  that  all  subjects  of  the  empire 
should  go  to  their  own  cities,  to  register  their  names, 
according  to  their  families.  Joseph  and  Mary,  who 
were  both  of  the  lineage  of  David,  went  to  Bethle- 
hem, whence  sprung  their  family.  But  while  they 
were  here,  the  time  being  fulfilled  in  which  Mary 
was  to  be  delivered,  she  brought  forth  her  first-born 
son,  whom  she  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes,  and 
laid  in  the  manger  of  the  stable  whither  they  had 
been  compelled  to  take  up  their  residence,  as  they 
could  find  no  place  in  the  inn.  (See  Caravanserai.) 
Angels  made  the  event  known  to  shepherds,  who 
were  in  the  fields  near  Bethlehem,  and  who  came  in 
the  night  to  see  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  the  child  in 
the  manger,  and  to  pay  him  their  adoration.  Mary 
took  notice  of  all  these  things,  and  laid  them  up  in 
her  heart,  Luke  ii.  19.  A  few  days  afterwards,^  the 
Magi  or  wise  men  came  from  the  East,  and  brought 
to  Jesus  the  presents  of  gold,  frankincense  and 
myrrh,  Matt.  ii.  8,  &c.  The  time  of  Mary's  purifica- 
tion being  come,  that  is,  forty  days  after  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  she  went  to  Jerusalem,  to  present  her  son  in 
the  temple,  and  there  to  offer  the  sacrifice  appointed 
by  the  law,  for  the  purification  of  women  after  child- 
birth, Luke  ii.  21.  When  Joseph  and  Mary  were 
about  to  return  to  their  own  country,  Nazareth,  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Josej)h  in  a  dream, 
bidding  him  retire  into  Egypt  with  Mary  and  the 
child,  because  Herod  designed  to  destroy  it.  Matt.  iL 
13,  14.  Joseph  obeyed  the  admonition,  and  contin- 
ued in  Egypt  till  after  the  death  of  Herod,  when  he 
returned  to  Nazareth  with  his  wife  and  the  child. 

Mary  is  only  mentioned  two  or  three  times  after- 
wards in  the  sacred  history,  Luke  ii.  49;  John  ii.  1; 
xix.  25 — 27,  &c.  She  was  with  the  apostles,  no 
doubt,  at  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  and  continued 
with  them  at  Jerusalem,  waiting  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  After  this  time  she  dwelt  with  John 
the  evangelist,  who  regarded  her  as  his  own  mother. 
Some  have  believed  that  Mary  finished  her  life  by 
martyrdom,  from  those  words  of  Simeon,  "  A  sword 
shall  pierce  through  thy  own  soul  also,"  Luke  ii.  35, 
The  Catholic  church  has  understood  this  literally,  and 
the  Virgin  is  very  often  represented  with  a  sword 
thrust  through  her  vitals.  But  this  is  generally  and 
more  properly  referred  to  her  affliction,  at  beholding 
her  son's  crucifixion  :  no  history  mentions  her  mai^ 
tvrdom. 
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[The  following  remarks  and  suggestions  are  from 
the  English  editors  of  Calmet,  and  may  pass  for  what 
they  are  worth.  On  similar  principles  it  would  not 
be  very  difficult  to  prove  or  disprove  any  historical 
fact.     R, 

Traditions  seldom  or  never  retain,  unadulterated, 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  original  truth  from  which 
they  took  their  rise.  Yet  some  of  them  convey  in- 
formation, though  disguised,  which  more  regular 
history  does  not  afford.  Among  these  Mr.  Taylor 
cUisses  the  report,  that  Luke  was  a  painter,  and  had 
painted  the  portrait  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord;  con- 
ceiving that  we  find  in  the  writings  of  this  sacred 
penman  such  a  description  of  the  Holy  Mother,  as 
may  justly  be  called  her  portrait ;  that  is — the  por- 
trait of  her  character  and  mind,  not  of  her  person 
and  countenance.  We  are  scarcely  introduced  to 
this  interesting  personage,  (chap.  i.  29.)  when  we  are 
told,  that  "  she  was  troubled,  and  cast  in  her  mind 
what  manner  of  salutation  this  should  be."  The  word 
rendered  troubled,  does  not  import  any  deficiency  of 
natural  courage,  but  simply  the  agitation  of  her  mind, 
dashing,  as  it  were,  backwards  and  forwards  like 
water  ;  now  thinking  well,  now  suspecting  ill,  of  this 
salutation.  And  to  this  sense  agrees  the  word 
SifXoyiLBTo,  reasoning  within  herself,  examining  both 
sides  of  the  question,  dialoguizing  pro  and  con,  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  present  occurrence.  A  very  natu- 
ral action,  surely,  for  a  person  of  understanding  and 
manners !  And  this  character  for  reflection  and 
thought  is  retained  by  Mary,  where  we  next  find  her : 
fchap.  ii.  19.)  she  "kept all  these  things,  and  pondered 
them  in  her  heart." — She  collected  and  preserved 
these  events  in  the  storehouse  of  her  mind,  and  lay- 
ing them  beside  one  another,  compared  them  togeth- 
er ;  by  this  means  they  mutually  served  as  objects 
illustrative  of  each  other.  Again,  verse  51,  "She 
kept  all  these  sayings  in  her  heart."  But  the  form  of 
the  verb  here  used  is  t^tfr/nfj,  (before,  it  was ffyvsT/'osj,) 
Bhe  closely  watched,  with  all  the  affection  of  her 
heart,  all  these  sentiments,  to  see  what  turn  they 
would  take. 

Now,  nothing  of  this  depicturing  of  the  character 
of  Mary  appears  in  any  of  the  other  evangelists; 
Luke  alone  has  .thus  painted  her.  Moreover,  this 
character  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  warning  given 
her  by  Simeon,  that  a  sword  should  pierce  her  re- 
flective and  considerate  heart ;  or  rather,  that  a  jave- 
hn,  thrown  by  a  fierce  hand,  after  having  pierced 
its  object,  should  wound  her  deeply,  in  its  further 
course.  It  is  perfectly  agreeable,  also,  to  the  solici- 
tude which,  many  years  afl:erwards,  induced  her  to 
think  her  son,  our  Lord,  overdid  himself;  that  is,  ex- 
ceeded his  strength,  in  labors,  &c.  We  have  seen  a 
picture  of  the  mind  of  Holy  Mary  ;  the  evangelist 
draws  another  of  her  actions.  We  have  found  her 
thoughtful  and  reflective ;  she  was,  also,  discreet  and 
active  ;  for  after  her  salutation,  she  determined  to 
put  to  the  test  the  information  she  had  received  ;  and 
to  judge  by  her  own  eyes  and  ears,  whether  her 
elder  friend  Elisabeth  had  really  "conceived  a  son  in 
her  old  age;"  and  whether  this  was  really  the  sixth 
month  of  her  pregnancy.  Elisabeth  had  concealed 
herself  during  five  months,  but  this  Mary  did  not 
know;  Elisabeth's  pregnancy  might,  however,  be 
reported  in  her  neighborhood,  and  so  the  informant 
of  Mary  might  have  told  her  no  great  news  ;  nothing 
worthy  of  being  a  sign  in  confirmation  of  what  he 
had  predicted.  It  might  also  have  been  the  third 
month,  or  the  eighth,  in  which  case  the  imperfection 
of  the  information  would  have  been  apparent.   Mary 


staid  till  she  saw  a  son  bom.  Nothing,  then,  could 
be  so  discreet  as  placing  herself  under  the  protection 
of  a  person  of  the  age  and  character  of  Elisabeth.' 
Nor  is  this  all ;  for  Mary  went  in  haste  on  this,  to  her, 
extremely  important  business :  it  follows,  that  she 
must  have  been  in  circumstances  of  life  which  permit- 
ted this  instant  exertion.  No  person  extremely  poor, 
no  person  in  servitude,  no  person  under  any  author- 
itative control,  could  have  made  this  hasty  journey. 
This,  then,  is  another  feature  in  the  picture  of  Mary, 
as  drawn  by  Luke.  But  the  inference  from  Mary's 
situation  in  life  is  of  still  greater  consequence.  That 
education  contributes  essentially  to  form  a  thinking 
mind,  we  know  fi'om  every  day's  experience;  and 
we  have  seen  that  such  a  mind  was  Mary's.  It  ii 
evident,  also,  from  what  is  called  her  Song,  that  she 
had  read  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  with 
attention  ;  and  as  reading  was  not  (as  it  is  not,  at  this 
day)  a  common  acquisition  among  women  of  the  low- 
est class  in  the  East,  the  possession  of  it  removes  Mary 
from  that  class,  had  we  no  other  proof.  It  seems  to 
have  been  an  error  in  critics  to  take  Mary's  Song  for 
a  sudden  vocal  effusion, by  instantaneous  inspiration; 
there  are  so  many  allusions  in  it  to  passages  of  the 
then  extant  Scriptures,  that  this  appears  to  be  im- 
probable. It  is  not  likely  that  instantaneous  inspira- 
tion should  have  repeated  sentiments  already  record- 
ed, and  public  to  the  whole  nation.  Something  not  yet 
known,  something  looking  forward,  something  of  sufli- 
cient  consequence  to  justify  its  being  revealed,  is  what 
we  should  rather  expect  from  such  an  afflatus  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  the  sacred 
writer  does  not  assert  the  instant  inspiration  of  Mary : 
his  words  are,  speaking  of  Elisabeth,  she  "was  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  and  speaking  of  Zechariah,  he 
"  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  prophesied  ;" 
whereas,concerning  Mary,hesays  nothing  of  thekind; 
but  simply, "  Mary  said."  This  distinction  of  phrase  is 
not  favorable  to  the  notion  of  a  sudden  verbal  inspi- 
ration, in  which  the  party  speaking  is  the  mere  organ 
of  the  Sacred  Spirit.  We  know  not  whether  it  be 
necessary  to  remind  our  readers,  that  to  say,  is  often 
used,  when  writing,  not  speech,  is  the  subject.  We 
have  the  phrase  among  ourselves,  "He  says  in  this 
letter" — "  He  tells  us  in  such  a  place" — "  Your  cor- 
respondent says  that" — and  that  the  same  idea  is  an- 
nexed to  the  verb  to  say,  in  Scripture,  appears, 
among  many  other  places,  from  John  i.  23.  Isaiah 
said,  (that  is,  wrote,)  vii.  38.  The  Scripture  hath 
said,  Rom.  vii.  7.  The  law  hath  said.  Gal  i.  9.  As 
we  said  (that  is,  wrote)  before,  so  say  (that  is,  write)  I 
again,  &c.  We  may  then  consider  the  Song  of  Ma- 
ry as  composed — written — under  the  illumination  of 
the  Sacred  Spirit ;  and  being  committed  to  paper,  it 
comes  under  the  principle  which  we  have  endeavored 
elsewhere  to  establish,  (see  Luke,)  that  Luke  sought 
out  and  procured  all  the  written  documents  which  he 
could  obtain  for  his  purpose.  The  fact  may  be,  that 
during  the  residence  of  Mary  with  Elisabeth  (three 
months  or  more)  she  perined  this  song ;  and  copies 
of  it  were  extant,  one  of  which  Luke  employed  in 
his  history. 

Now,  the  acquisition  of  writing  by  a  young  Jewish 
woman,  adds  to  proofs  already  suggested,  that  Mary 
was  in  respectable  circumstances,  and  had  received 
a  liberal  education  ;  for  we  are  not  to  attribute  to 
those  times,  and  to  that  country,  the  same  diffusion 
of  knowledge  as  obtains  among  ourselves.  Writing 
and  reading  were  rare  among  the  men,  much  more 
rare  among  the  women ;  and  the  possession  of  them 
seems  to  be  decisive  against  that  poverty  which  somf 
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have  unwittingly  attached  to  the  condition  of  our 
Lord  and  his  parents. 

We  remark,  farther,  that  Luke  is  the  writer  who 
last  mentions  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  hy  name, 
(Acts  i.  14.)  and  she  is  the  only  woman  whom  he  thus 
distinguishes.  On  the  whole,  the  inference  is  clear, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  him  for  a  portrait  of  this  high- 
ly distinguished  person  ;  not  indeed  of  her  features, 
but  of  her  rharacu;r  and  conduct:  and  thus  the  tra- 
dition, of  which  no  critic  has  ever  been  able  to  make 
any  thing  probable,  may  be  explained  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  consistency. 

II.  MARY,  the  mother  of  Mark,  had  a  house  in 
Jerusalem,  to  which  it  is  thought  the  apostles  retired 
after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord,  and  where  they  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Ghost.  This  house  was  on  mount 
Sion,  and  Epiphanius  says,  it  escaped  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  was  changed  into  a  very 
famous  church,  which  continued  several  ages.  After 
the  imprisonment  of  Peter,  the  faithful  were  assem- 
bled in  this  house,  praying,  when  Peter,  delivered 
by  the  ministiy  of  an  angel,  knocked  at  the  gate, 
Acts  xii.  5,  12. 

III.  MARY  Cleophas,  the  sister  of  Mary  the 
mother  of  our  Lord,  was  wife  of  Cleophas,  and 
mother  of  James  the  Less,  and  of  Simon,  brethren 
of  our  Lord,  John  xix,  25 ;  Luke  xxiv.  10 ;  Matt, 
xxvii.  56,  61.  She  believed  early  on  Jesus  Christ, 
and  at  length  accompanied  him  in  some  of  his  jour- 
neys, to  minister  to  him,  followed  him  to  Calvary, 
and  was  with  the  Virgin  at  the  foot  of  his  cross.  She 
was  also  present  at  his  burial,  and  prepared  perfumes 
to  embalm  him.  But  going  to  his  tomb  on  Sunday 
morning  very  early,  with  other  women,  they  learned 
from  an  angel  that  he  was  risen,  of  which  they  in- 
formed the  apostles.  By  the  way  Jesus  appeared  to 
them,  and  they  embraced  his  feet,  worshipping  him. 
The  year  of  her  death  is  not  known. 

IV.  MARY,  sister  of  Lazarus,  who  has  been  con- 
founded with  the  woman  mentioned  Luke  vii.  37, 
39.     See  Martha.* 

V.  MARY  Magdalen,  one  of  the  females  who  fol- 
lowed Jesus,  in  company  with  his  apostles,  when  he 
preached  the  gospel  from  city  to  city.  She  took  her 
surname  either  from  the  town  of  Magdala  in  Gali- 
lee, beyond  Jordan,  or  from  Magdolos,  a  town  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Carmel,  perhaps  the  Megiddo  of  Josh- 
ua xvii.  11 ;  2  Kings  ix.  27 ;  xxiii.  29.  Luke  (viii.  2.) 
and  Mark  (xvi.  9.)  observe,  that  she  had  been  deliv- 
ered by  Christ  from  seven  devils.  This  some  under- 
etand  literally ;  others  figuratively,  for  the  crimes  and 
wickednesses  of  her  past  life.  Others  maintain,  that 
she  had  always  lived  in  virginity,  and  consequently 
was  a  different  person  from  the  sinner  mentioned  by 
Luke,  (chap.  vii.  36.)  and  by  the  seven  devils,  they 
understand  a  real  possession,  which  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  a  recluse  life.  She  followed  Christ  in  his 
last  journey  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  at 
die  foot  of  the  cross  with  the  Holy  Virgin.  She 
continued  on  mount  Calvary  till  our  Saviour's  death, 
4nd  saw  him  placed  in  his  tomb  ;  after  which  she 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  to  prepare  to  embalm  him 
after  the  sabbjith  was  over,  John  xix.  25  ;  Mark  xv. 
47.  All  the  sabbath  day  she  remained  in  the  city, 
ind  the  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  she  went  to 
the  sepulchre,  with  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and 
Salome,  Mark  xvi.  1,  2 ;  Luke  xxiv.  1,  2.  Being 
come  to  his  tomb,  they  saw  two  angels,  who  informed 
them  that  Jesus  was  risen.  On  this,  Mary  Magdalen 
ran  to  Jerusalem,  to  acquaint  the  apostles.  Return- 
ing to  the  sepulchre,  and  stooping  forward  to  exam- 


ine the  inside  of  the  tomb,  she  there  saw  two  angels 
sitting,  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tomb.  (See  Sepulchre.)  They  asked  her 
why  she  wept.  To  which  she  replied,  "  They  have 
taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they 
have  laid  him."  Immediately  turning  about,  she  saw 
Jesus,  who  asked  her  what  she  looked  for.  She  an- 
swered, "  Sir,  if  you  have  removed  my  IMaster,  let 
me  know  it,  that  1  may  take  him  away."  Jesus  said 
to  her,  Mary !  Immediately  she  knew  him,  and  cast 
herself  at  his  feet,  to  kiss  them.  But  Jesus  said  to 
her,  "  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my 
Father."  q.  d.  You  shall  have  leisure  to  see  me  here- 
after; go  now  to  my  brethren,  my  apostles,  and  tell 
them,  I  shall  ascend  to  my  God  and  their  God ;  to 
my  Father  and  their  Father.  Thus  had  Mary  the 
happiness  of  first  seeing  our  Saviour  after  his  resur- 
rection. She  related  this  to  the  apostles,  but  they 
did  not  believe  her,  till  her  report  was  confirmed  by 
other  testimony. 

It  has  been  thought  by  Calmet  and  others,  thai 
"the  sinner,"  mentioned  in  Luke  vii.  36,  was  Mary 
Magdalen ;  but  this  is  hardly  credible,  Magdalen  be- 
ing always  named  in  company  with  women  of  the 
best  character  and  quality;  as  (Luke  viii.)  with  Jo- 
anna, wife  of  Chuza,  Herod's  steward,  and  Susannah, 
and  many  others.  Generally  she  is  named  first  of 
her  company,  even  before  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
Mark  xv.  47.  She  was,  also,  a  woman  of  property ; 
she  not  only  "  ministered  to  Jesus  of  her  substance,*' 
while  he  was  living,  but  she  was  one  of  those  who 
bought  spices  to  embalm  him  after  his  death,  Matt. 
xxvii.  55,  56  ;  Luke  xxiii.  56 ;  John  xx.  Probably 
she  was  not  young ;  and,  therefore,  the  story  of  her 
following  John  to  Ephesus  is  entitled  to  no  att'cniion ; 
yet,  as  the  name  Mary  was  very  common  among  the 
Jews,  some  woman  bearing  it  might  accompany  the 
apostle,  and  give  occasion  to  the  mistake. 

MASCHIL,  which  is  a  term  found  as  a  title  to 
some  of  the  Vsa.]Yns,  imports  he  that  instructs  or  mstkea 
to  understand.  Some  interpreters  think,  that  it  sig- 
nifies an  instrument  of  music ;  but  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  it  signifies  an  instructive  song. 

MASH,  the  fourth  son  of  Aram,  (Gen.  x.  23.) 
called  Meshech  in  1  Chron.  i.  17.  Bochart  believes 
he  inhabited  mount  Masius  in  Mesopotamia,  and  gave 
his  name  to  the  river  Mazecha,  whose  source  is 
there. 

MASHAL,  a  city  of  Asher,  yielded  to  the  Levites 
of  the  family  of  Gershom,  (1  Chron.  vi.74.)  is  said  by 
Eusebius  to  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  mount 
Carmel  near  the  sea.  In  Josh.  xix.  26,  it  is  called 
Misheal  ;  and  in  xxi.  30,  Mishal. 

MASORA,  see  Language,  p.  609. 

MASREKAH,  a  city  of  Idumea,  (Gen.  xxxvi.  36; 
1  Chron.  i.  47.)  and  probably  a  plantation  of  vines. 

MASSA,  a  name  given  to  the  encampment  of  the 
Hebrews  at  Rephidim,  when  the  people,  wanting 
water,  began  to  murmur  against  Moses  and  the  Lord, 
as  if  they  had  doubted  of  his  presence  among  them, 
Exod.  xvii.  2,  &c. 

MASSADA,  a  castle  or  fortress  in  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah,  west  of  the  Dead  sea,  or  the  lake  Asphaltites, 
not  far  from  Engedi,  situated  on  a  steep  rock,  of  very 
difficult  access.  Jonathan  the  Asmonean,  brother 
of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  fortified  it  against  the  kings  of 
Syria,  and  Herod  the  Great  made  it  still  more  im- 
pregnable. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  his  account  of  the 
last  war  of  the  Jews  against  the  Romans,  as  havmg 
been  taken  possei^iou  of  by  Eleazar,  a  grandson  of 
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the  famous  Judas  Gaulonites,  at  the  head  of  the  Si- 
earii,  or  assassins.  Flavius  Sylva  besieged  the  castle 
with  such  vigor,  that  finding  escape  impossible,  Elea- 
zar  prevailed  upon  his  companions  to  kill  one  an- 
other. The  last  that  survived  set  fire  to  the  castle. 
This  happened  A.  D.  71.  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vii. 
28-^ 

MATT  AN,  son  of  Eleazar,  father  of  Jacob,  and 
rrandfather  of  Joseph,  husband  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Luke  (iii.  23.)  makes  Heli,son  of  Mattan,  to  be  father 
of  Joseph  ;  but  it  is  thought  that  Heli  is  the  same  aa 
Joachim,  father  of  Mary,  and  father-in-law  to  Joseph. 
So  that  Matthew  (i.  15,  16.)  gives  the  direct  geneal- 
ogy of  Joseph,  and  Luke  that  of  Mary. 

MATTANAH,  an  encampment  of  Israel,  (Numb, 
xxi.  18,  19.)  which  Eusebius  says  was  on  the  Amon, 
twelve  miles  from  Medaba,  east. 

L  MATTATHIAS,  son  of  John,  of  the  family 
of  Joarib,  and  of  the  race  of  the  priests,  was  the 
first  who  opposed  the  persecution  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  1  Mac.  ii.  A.  M.  3837.  He  had  five  sons, 
who  inherited  their  father's  undaunted  spirit,  and 
made  a  determined  stand  against  the  oppressors  of 
their  country  and  the  persecutors  of  their  religion. 
Mattathias  and  his  sons  being  joined  by  the  Asside- 
ans,  the  most  religious  as  well  as  valiant  men  of  Is- 
rael, they  marched  through  the  country,  destroyed 
the  altars  dedicated  to  false  gods,  circumcised  the 
children  that  had  not  received  circumcision,  hum- 
bled the  children  of  pride,  and  delivered  the  law 
fix)m  its  subjection  to  strangers,  and  from  the  power 
of  the  king.  Being  near  his  death,  Mattathias  as- 
•embled  his  sous,  and  exhorted  them  to  be  truly 
lealous  for  the  law,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives 
for  the  covenant  of  their  ancestors.  He  was  buried 
at  Modin,  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors,  and  all 
larael  made  a  great  mourning  for  him. 

II.  MATTATHIAS,  son  of  Simon  Maccabseus, 
and  grandson  of  Mattathias,  was  killed  treacherously, 
with  his  father  and  one  of  his  brethren,  by  Ptolemy, 
•on-in-law  of  Simon,  in  the  castle  of  Docus,  1  Mac. 
xvi.  14—16. 

MATTHEW,  an  apostle  and  evangelist,  was  son 
of  Alpheus,  a  Galilean  by  birth,  a  Jew  by  religion, 
and  a  publican  by  profession,  Mark  ii.  14 ;  Luke  v. 
27.  The  other  evangelists  call  him  only  Levi,  which 
was  his  Hebrew  name ;  but  he  always  calls  himself 
Matthew,  which  was  probably  liis  name  as  a  publi- 
can, or  officer  for  gathering  taxes.  He  does  not 
dissemble  his  former  profession,  thus  exalting  the 
ffrace  of  Christ,  which  raised  him  to  the  apostleship. 
His  ordinary  abode  was  at  Capernaum,  and  his  office 
out  of  the  town,  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  whence  he  was 
called  by  Jesus  to  follow  him.  Matt.  ix.  9 ;  Luke  ii. 
13,  14.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  a  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  miracles  and  doctrine  of  Christ,  whom 
he  might  have  heard  preach.  He  was  made  an 
apostle  the  same  year  he  was  converted,  and,  con- 
sequently, he  was  called  to  the  apostleship  in  the 
first  year  of  Christ's  ministry.  He  is  sometimes 
named  the  seventh  among  the  apostles,  and  some- 
times the  eighth.  The  most  general  opinion  of  both 
ancients  and  moderns  is,  that  he  preached  and  suffered 
martyrdom  in  Persia,  or  among  the  Parthians,  or 
in  Caramania,  which  then  was  subject  to  the  Par- 
thians. 

Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  while  in  Judea,  but 
whether  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  language,  then 
common  in  the  country,  or  in  Greek,  cannot  be  de- 
lermined.     See  Gospel. — Matthew. 

I    MATTHIAS,  one  of  those  disciples  who  con- 
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tinned  with  our  Saviour  from  bis  baptism  to  his 
ascension,  (Acts  i.  21, 22.)  and  was  afler  the  aacenaion 
associated  with  the  eleven  apostles.  We  know 
nothing  further  of  him. 

II.  MATTHIAS,  son  of  Theophilus,  high-prieat 
of  the  Jews,  succeeded  Simon,  A.  M.  3999,  and  after 
one  year  was  deposed  by  Herod  the  Great,  becauae 
he  thought  him  engaged  in  the  confederacy  with 
Matthias,  son  of  Margaloth,  and  Judas,  son  of  Sari- 
pheus,  who  pulled  down  from  over  the  gate  of  the 
temple  the  golden  eagle  that  Herod  had  set  up.  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xvii.  8.) 

III.  MATTHIAS,  son  of  Ananus,  high-priest  of 
the  Jews,  succeeded  Simon  Cantharus,  A.  D  41. 
(Jos.  Ant.  xix.  6.) 

IV.  MATTHIAS,  son  of  Theophilus,  and  another 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  succeeded  Jesus,  son  of  Ga- 
maliel, A.  D.  65.    (Joseph.  Bel.  Jud.  v.  33.) 

V.  MATTHIAS,  a  Jew,  of  the  party  of  the  Mace- 
donians, or  Syrians,  sent  by  Nicanor  to  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus,  with  proposals  of  peace,  2  Mac.  xiv.  19. 

MAZZAROTH,  Job  xxxviii.  32.  Our  margip 
properly  supposes  this  word  to  denote  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  a  broad  circle  in  the  heavens, 
comprehending  all  such  stars  as  lie  in  the  path  of  the 
sun  and  moon.  As  these  luminaries  appear  to  pro- 
ceed throughout  this  circle  annually,  so  different 
parts  of  it  progressively  receive  them  every  month  j 
and  this  progression  seems  to  be  what  is  meant  by 
"bringing  forth  mazzaroth  in  his  season,"  q.  d. 
"Canst  thou  by  thy  power  cause  the  revolutions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  in  the  zodiac,  and  the  seasons 
of  summer  and  winter,  which  ensue  on  their  prog- 
ress  into  the  regular  annual  or  monthly  situations  r 

MEASURE.  See  the  general  table  of  Weighu 
Measures,  and  Money,  of  the  Hebrews,  at  the  end  o) 
the  Dictionary.  Also  the  particular  names  of  each 
as  Shekel,  Talent,  Bath,  Ephah,  &c. 

MEATS.  (See  Animals.)  It  does  not  appeal 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  very  nice  about  the 
seasoning  and  dressing  of  their  food.  We  find 
among  them  roast  meat,  boiled  meat,  and  ragouts. 
Meats  that  were  offered  were  boiled  in  a  pot,  1  Sam. 
ii.  15.  Moses  (Exod.  xxiii.  19 ;  xxxiv.  26.)  forbids 
to  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk  ;  which  may  be 
understood  as  forbidding  to  sacrifice  it  while  it 
sucked  ;  or  that  it  should  not  be  boiled  in  the  milk 
of  its  dam  ;  as  the  Hebrews  explain  it.  They  might 
not  kill  a  cow  and  its  calf  in  the  same  day  ;  nor  a 
sheep,  or  goat,  and  its  young  one  at  the  same  time. 
They  might  not  cut  off  a  part  of  a  living  animal  to  eat 
it,  either  raw  or  dressed.  If  any  lawful  beast  or  bird 
should  die  of  itself,  or  be  strangled,  and  the  blood 
not  drain  away,  they  were  not  allowed  to  taste  of  it ; 
and  if  in  any  bird  was  found  a  thorn,  pin,  or  needle, 
that  had  gored  it ;  or  in  any  beast  an  imposthume, 
or  disease  of  the  entrails  ;  or  if  it  had  been  bitten  by 
any  beast,  they  were  not  to  eat  of  it,  Exod.  xxii.  31 ; 
Lev.  V.  2 ;  vii.  24  ;  xvii.  15  ;  xxii.  8.  He  that  by  in- 
advertence should  eat  of  any  animal  that  died  of 
itself,  or  that  was  killed  by  any  beast,  was  to  be  un- 
clean till  the  evening,  and  was  not  purified  till  he 
had  washed  his  clothes.  They  ate  of  nothing  dressed 
by  any  other  than  a  Jew,  nor  did  they  ever  dress 
their  victuals  with  the  kitchen  implements  of  any 
but  one  of  their  own  nation. 

The  prohibition  of  eating  blood,  or  animals  that 
are  strangled,  has  been  always  rigidly  observed  by 
the  Jews.  They  do  not  so  much  as  eat  an  egg,  if 
there  appear  the  least  streak  of  blood  in  it  WheD 
an  animal  is  to  be  killed,  it  must  be  performed  by  a 
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akilful  person,  because  of  the  circumstances  to  be 
observed.  For  the  time  must  be  proper  for  the  ac- 
tion, and  the  knife  must  be  very  sharp,  and  without 
notches,  that  the  blood  may  run  without  interruption. 
They  let  it  spill  itself  upon  tiie  ground,  or  on  ashes, 
and  afterwards  take  it  up.  They  put  the  meat  into 
•alt  for  an  hour  before  they  put  it  into  the  pot,  that 
the  blood  may  run  quite  out ;  otherwise  they  must 
not  eat  the  meat,  except  they  roast  it.  They  take 
great  care  to  cut  away  the  sinew  of  the  thigh  of 
such  animals  as  they  intend  to  eat,  according  to 
Gen.  xxxii.  22.  And  in  several  places  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  the  Jews  will  not  eat  any  of  the  hinder 
quarter,  because  great  nicety  is  required  in  taking 
away  this  sinew  as  it  should  be  done  ;  and  few 
know  how  to  do  it  exactly.  They  forbear  eating 
any  fat  of  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  or  animals  of  this  kind, 
according  to  Lev.  vii.  2S,  &c.  but  other  kind  of  fat 
they  think  is  allowed  them.    See  Fat. 

In  the  Christian  church,  the  custom  of  refraining 
from  things  strangled,  and  from  blood,  continued 
for  a  long  time.  In  the  council  of  the  apostles,  held 
at  Jerusalem,  (Acts  xv.)  it  was  declared  that  converts 
from  paganism  should  not  be  subject  to  the  legal  cer- 
emonies, but  that  they  should  refrain  from  idolatry, 
from  fornication,  from  eating  blood,  and  from  such 
animals  as  were  strangled,  and  their  blood  thereby 
retained  in  their  bodies  ;  which  decree  was  observed 
for  many  ages  by  the  church.  Augustin  affirms, 
that  in  the  church  they  observed  the  distinction  of 
certain  meats,  so  long  as  the  wall  of  separation  was 
kept  up  between  the  Jews  and  the  converted  Gen- 
tiles, and  the  Christian  church,  composed  of  these  two 
sorts  of  people,  was  not  yet  entirely  formed  ;  but 
that  when  there  were  no  longer  any  Israelites  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  there  were  no  longer  any  persons 
who  made  this  distinction. 

Meats  offered  to  Idols,  1  Cor.  viii.  7,  10. — At 
the  first  settUng  of  the  church  there  were  many  dis- 

ites  concerning  the  use  of  meats  offered  to  idols, 
ome  newly  converted  Christians,  convinced  that  an 
idol  was  nothing,  and  that  the  distinction  of  clean 
and  unclean  creatures  was  abolished  by  our  Saviour, 
ate  indifferently  of  whatever  was  served  up  to  them, 
even  among  pagans,  without  inquiring  whether  the 
meats  had  been  offered  to  idols.  They  took  the 
lame  liberty  in  buying  meat  sold  in  the  market,  not 
regarding  whether  it  were  pure  or  impure,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jews ;  or  whether  it  had  been  offered  to 
idols.  For  among  the  heathen,  as  well  as  among 
the  Jews,  there  were  several  sacrifices,  in  which 
only  a  part  was  offered  on  the  altar,  the  rest  belong- 
ing to  him  who  offered  it,  which  he  disposed  of  at 
his  pleasure,  or  ate  with  his  friends.  But  other 
Christians,  weaker,  or  less  instructed,  were  offended 
at  this  liberty,  and  thought  that  eating  of  meat  which 
had  been  offered  to  idols,  was  a  kind  of  partaking  in 
that  wicked  and  sacrilegious  offering.  This  diver- 
iity  of  opinion  produced  some  scandal,  to  which 
Paul  thought  it  behoved  him  to  provide  a  remedy, 
Rom.  xiv.  20 ;  Tit.i.  15.  He  determined,  therefore,  that 
all  things  were  clean  to  such  as  were  clean,  and  that 
an  idol  was  nothing  at  all.  That  a  man  might  safely 
•at  of  whatever  was  sold  in  the  shambles,  and  need  not 
■crupulously  inquire  from  whence  it  came  ;  and  that 
if  an  unbeliever  should  invite  a  believer  to  eat  with 
him,  the  believer  might  eat  of  whatever  was  set  be- 
fore him,  &c.  1  Cor.  x.  25,  &c.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  enjoins,  that  the  laws  of  charity  and  pru- 
dence should  be  observed ;  that  believers  should  be 
eautious  of  scandalizing  or  offending  weak  minds  ;  for 


though  all  things  might  be  lawful,  yet  aU  thing! 
were  not  always  expedient.  That  no  one  ought  to 
seek  his  own  accommodation  or  satisfaction,  exclu- 
sively, but  that  each  should  have  regard  to  that  of 
his  neighbor.  That  if  any  one  should  warn  another. 
"  This  has  been  offered  to  idols,"  he  should  not  cat  of 
it,  for  the  sake  of  him  who  gave  the  warning  ;  not 
so  much  for  fear  of  wounding  his  own  conscience, 
as  his  brother's :  in  a  word,  that  he  who  is  weak, 
and  thinks  he  may  not  indifferently  use  all  sorts  of 
food,  should  forbear,  and  eat  herbs,  Rom.  xiv.  1,  2. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Christians  generally  ab- 
stained from  eating  meat  that  had  been  offered  to 
idols,  for  in  Rev.  li.  20,  the  angel  of  Thyatira  is  re- 
proved for  suffering  a  Jezebel  in  his  church,  who 
called  herself  a  prophetess,  and  seduced  the  servants 
of  God  to  commit  impurity,  and  to  eat  meat  that  had 
been  consecrated  to  idols.  Tertullian  says,  that 
Paul  has  put  the  key  of  the  flesh-market  into  our 
hands,  by  allowing  us  the  use  of  all  sorts  of  meat, 
except  thai  which  has  been  offered  to  idols ;  and  we  know 
that  in  the  persecutions  by  the  Roman  emperors, 
they  often  polluted  the  flesh  sold  in  the  sham- 
bles, by  consecrating  it  to  idols,  that  they  might  re- 
duce the  Christians  to  the  necessity  of  purchasing 
that,  or  of  totally  abstaining  from  flesh. 

MEDAD  and  ELDAD,  two  men  who  were  among 
those  whom  God  inspired  with  his  Holy  Spirit,  to 
assist  Moses  in  the  government.  Numb.  xi.  26 — ^30. 
The  Jews  affirm,  that  they  were  brothers  by  the 
mother's  side  to  Moses,  and  sons  of  Jochebed  and 
Elizaphan. 

MEDAN,  or  Madan,  the  third  son  of  Abraham 
and  Keturah,  (Gen.  xxv.  2.)  is  thought,  with  Midian 
his  brother,  to  have  peopled  the  country  of  Midian 
or  Madian,  east  of  the  Dead  sea. 

MEDEBA,  a  city  east  of  Jordan,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Reuben,  (Josh.  xiii.  16.)  not  far  from  Hesh- 
bon.  Isaiah  (xv.  2.)  assigns  it  to  Moab,  because  the 
Moabites  took  it  from  the  Israelites  ;  whereas  Jose- 
phus  ascribes  it  to  the  Arabians,  because  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  it  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  Jewish  monarchy.  The  inhabitants  of  Medeba 
having  killed  John  Gaddis,  brother  of  Judas  Macca- 
ba?us,  as  he  was  passing  to  the  country  of  the  Naba- 
theans,  Simon  and  Jonathan,  his  brethren,  revenged 
his  death  on  the  children  of  Jambri,  as  they  were 
conducting  a  bride  to  her  husband.  Burckhardt 
describes  the  ruins  of  this  town,  which  still  retains 
its  ancient  name. 

MEDIA,  a  country  east  of  Assyria,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  peopled  by  the  descendants  of 
Madai,  son  of  Japheth,  Gen.  x.  2.  Esther  (i.  3,  14, 
18,  19 ;  x.  2.)  and  Daniel  (v.  28  ;  vi.  3,  12, 15 ;  viii.  20.) 
commonly  put  Madai  for  the  Medes,  and  so  most 
interpreters  understand  it.  The  Greeks  maintain, 
that  this  country  takes  name  from  Medus,  son  of 
Medea  ;  and  truly  if  what  has  been  said  under  the 
article  Madai  may  be  relied  on,  or  if  this  son  of 
Japheth  peopled  Macedonia,  we  must  then  seek  an- 
other origin  for  the  people  of  Media. 

Media  has  been  taken  in  sometimes  a  larger  and 
sometimes  a  narrower  extent.  Ptolemy  makes  its 
limits  to  the  north  to  be  a  part  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
and  the  mountains  of  the  same  name,  and  the  Cadu- 
sians ;  the  greater  Armenia  west :  the  countries  of 
the  Parthians  and  Hyrcania  east ;  Persia,  Susiana, 
and  a  part  of  Assyria,  south.  Its  capital  was  Ecba- 
tana,  Judith  i.  1.  This  city  is  also  mentioned  Ezra 
vi.  2,  under  the  name  of  Achmeta. 

[Ancient  Media,  called  by  the  Hebrews  Madai 
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extended  itself  on  the  west  and  south  of  the  Caspian 
•ea,  from  Armenia  on  the  north  to  Farsistan  or  Per- 
sia proper  on  the  south  ;  and  included  the  districts 
now  called  Shirvan,  Adserbijan,  Ghilan,  Masande- 
ran,  and  Irak  Adjemi.  It  covered  a  territory  larger 
than  that  of  Spain,  lying  between  30  and  40  degrees 
of  north  latitude ;  and  was  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  earliest  cultivated  among  the  kingdoms  of  Asia. 
It  had  two  grand  divisions  ;  of  which  the  north-west- 
em  was  called  AtropcUene,  or  Lesser  Media,  and 
the  southern  Greater  Media.  The  former  corre- 
sponds to  the  modem  Adserbijan,  now,  as  formerly, 
a  province  of  the  Persian  empire  on  the  west  of  the 
Caspian,  surrounded  by  high  mountains  of  the 
Tauritic  range,  except  towards  the  east,  where  the 
river  Kur,  or  Cyrus,  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Caspian.  The  greater  Media  corresponds  principally 
to  the  modern  Irak  Adjemi,  or  Persian  Irak. 

Media  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  independent 
kingdoms  of  which  history  makes  mention.  Ninus, 
the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  encountered 
in  his  wars  a  king  of  Media,  whom  he  subdued,  and 
whose  land  he  made  a  province  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 
For  five  hundred  and  twenty  years,  the  Medes  re- 
mained subject  to  the  Assyrian  yoke  ;  but  at  last, 
when  Tiglath-pileser  and  Shalmaneser  began  to  de- 
populate whole  districts  of  western  Asia,  and  trans- 
port their  inhabitants  into  the  cities  of  the  Medes 
and  other  regions  of  interior  Asia,  the  patience  of 
the  Medes  was  exhausted.  They  rebelled  ;  and  the 
overthrow  of  Sennacherib  before  Jerusalem,  his 
subsequent  flight  and  murder,  and  the  confusion  in 
the  Assyrian  royal  family,  completed  their  deliver- 
ance. Six  years  they  passed  in  a  sort  of  anarchy, 
arising  from  internal  dissensions  and  parties,  until  at 
length,  about  700  B.  C.  they  found  in  Dejoces  a 
wise  and  upright  statesman,  who  was  proclaimed 
king  by  universal  consent.  He  reigned  over  Media 
alone,  whose  six  tribes  he  united  into  a  single  nation. 
His  son  £uid  successor,  Phraortes,  brought  first  the 
Persians,  and  then  all  upper  Asia,  to  the  river  Halys, 
Cappadocia  included,  under  the  Median  dominion. 
He  ventured  afterwards  to  attack  Assyria,  and  laid 
siege  to  Nineveh ;  but  his  army  was  defeated  and  he 
himself  killed.  His  successor,  Cyaxares,  determined 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  Assyrians  for  his  father's 
death  ;  but  as  he  was  about  to  besiege  Nineveh,  he 
received  intelligence,  that  the  Scythians  had  made 
an  irruption  into  Media.  He  marched  against  them ; 
was  defeated  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  eight  and  twenty 
years,  that  Media  could  free  itself  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  these  rude  and  unexpected  enemies.  Cyax- 
ares  now  appeared  again  before  Nineveh,  and  con- 
quered it,  with  the  help  of  his  ally,  Nabopolassar,  the 
nrst  king  of  Babylon.  Assyria  now  became  a  Medi- 
an province.  This  widely  extended  Median  empire 
was  inherited,  after  the  death  of  Cyaxares,  by  his  son 
AsTYAGES  ;  who,  tliirty-five  years  afterwards,  about 
556  B.  C.  delivered  it  over  to  his  grandson,  Cyrus, 
king  of  the  Persians.    (Herodot.  lib.  i.  c.  95—130.) 

In  this  way  arose  the  Medo-Persian  kingdom  ; 
and  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  are  always 
mentioned  by  the  sacred  writers  together,  Esth.  i. 
19 ;  x.  2 ;  Dan.  vi.  8,  12,  et  al.  So  also  the  annals  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  are  mentioned  together, 
Esih.  X.  2.  Indeed,  from  this  time  onward,  the  man- 
ners, customs,  religion  and  civilization  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  seem  ever  to  have  become  more  and  more 
amalgamated.  And  in  general  it  would  seem,  as 
we  may  gather  from  the  ancient  Zend  writings,  that 
the  Medes,  Persians  and  Bactrians  were  originally  the 


same  people,  having  in  common  one  language,  th« 
Zend,  and  one  religion,  the  worship  of  Ormuzd,  the 
highest  being,  under  the  symbol  of  fire.  The  priests 
of  this  religion,  the  Magi,  wer6  a  Median  race,  to 
whom  were  intrusted  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences 
and  the  performance  of  the  sacred  rites.  Among 
these,  and,  as  is  supposed,  before  the  time  of  Cyrus, 
appeared  Zerdusht,  or  Zoroaster,  as  a  reformer,  ol 
rather  as  the  restorer  of  the  ancient  but  now  degen- 
erated religion  of  light ;  whose  disciples  have  main- 
tained themselves  even  to  the  present  day  in  Persia 
and  India,  under  the  name  of  Guehres.  (See  Rosen 
miiller,  Bibl.  Geogr.  I.  i.  p.  289,  seq.)     *R. 

Isaiah  describes  the  Medes  as  instruments  and  ex- 
ecutioners of  God's  decrees  against  Babylon,  (chap, 
xiii.  17,  18 ;  xxi.  2,  3.)  and  Jeremiah  (xxv.  25.) 
speaks  of  the  misfortunes  which  were  to  happen  to 
the  Medes.  He  foretells,  that  they  also,  in  their  turn, 
were  to  drink  of  the  cup  of  God's  wrath ;  and  it  is 
likely  that  Cyrus  made  them  suflTer  the  evils  they 
were  here  threatened  with. 

MEDIATOR.  In  covenants  between  man  and 
man,  in  which  the  holy  name  of  God  is  used, 
he  is  witness  and  mediator  of  all  reciprocal  prom- 
ises and  engagements.  Thus  Laban  and  Jacob 
made  a  covenant  on  mount  Gilead  ;  (Gen.  xxxi.  49 — 
54.)  and  when  the  elders  of  this  place  made  a  cove- 
nant with  Jephthah,  they  called  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  Judg.  xi.  10.  When  God  gave  his  law  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  made  a  covenant  with  them  at  Sinai^ 
a  mediator  was  necessary,  who  should  relate  the 
words  of  Grod  to  the  Hebrews,  and  their  answers  to 
him  ;  in  order  that  the  articles  of  the  covenant  be- 
ing agreed  to  by  each  party,  they  might  be  ratified 
and  confirmed  by  blood,  and  by  oath.  Moses  on 
this  occasion  was  mediator  between  God  and  the 
people,  as  Paul  says,  (Gal.  iii.  19.)  "  The  law  was 
added  because  of  transgressions,  and  was  ordained 
by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator."  In  the  new 
covenant  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  make  with 
the  Christian  church,  Jesus^Christ  is  the  mediator 
of  redemption.  He  was  tHe  surety,  the  sacrifice, 
the  priest,  and  the  intercessor  of  this  covenant.  He 
has  sealed  it  with  his  blood,  has  proposed  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  it  in  his  gospel,  has  instituted  the 
form  of  it  in  baptism,  and  the  commemoration  of  it 
in  the  sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood.  Paul,  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  enlarges  on  this  oflfice 
of  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  exercised  by  Christ, 
Heb.  viii.  6 ;  ix.  15 ;  xii.  24.     (See  also  1  Tim.  ii.  5.) 

In  all  ages,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  there  haa 
constantly  prevailed  such  a  sense  of  the  infinite  ho- 
liness of  the  supreme  Divinity,  with  so  deep  a  con- 
viction of  the  imperfections  of  human  nature,  and 
the  guilt  of  man,  as  to  deter  worshippers  from  com- 
ing directly  into  the  presence  of  a  Being  so  awful : — 
recourse  has  therefore  been  had  to  mediators. 
Among  the  Sabians  the  celestial  intelligences  were 
constituted  mediators ;  among  other  idolaters  their  va- 
rious idols ;  and  this  notion  still  prevails  in  Hiudostan 
and  elsewhere.  Sacrifices  were  thought  to  be  a  kind  of 
mediators ;  and,  in  short,  there  has  been  a  universal 
feeling,  a  sentiment  never  forgotten,  of  the  necessity 
of  an  interpreter,  or  mediator,  between  Gk)d  and 
man.  As  Luther  said — "  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  an  absolute  God." 

MEDICINE,  or  Physic,  is  an  invention,  by  Jesus 
son  of  Sirach,  ascribed  to  God  himself,  Ecclus. 
xxxviii.  1,  &c.  Scripture  makes  no  mention  of  physi- 
cians before  the  time  of  Joseph,  who  commanded  his 
servants,  the  physicians  of  Egypt,  to  embalm  the  bodr 
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of  Jacob,  Gen.  1. 2.  The  art  of  medicine,  however, 
was  very  ancient  in  Egypt.  They  ascribed  the  in- 
Tention  of  it  to  Thaut,  or  to  Hermes,  or  to  Osiris,  or 
to  Isis ;  and  some  of  the  learned  have  thought  that 
Mosea,  having  been  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of 
the  Egyptians,  must  also  have  known  the  chief  se- 
crets of  medicine.  They  also  argue  it  from  his  in- 
dications concerning  diseases,  the  leprosy,  infirmities 
of  women,  animals,  clean  and  unclean,  o^^c.  It  does 
not  appear  that  physicians  Were  common  among  the 
Hebrews,  especially  for  internal  maladies,  but  for 
wounds,  fractures,  bruises,  and  external  injuries,  they 
had  physicians,  or  surgeons,  who  understood  the 
dressing  and  binding  up  of  wounds,  with  the  appli- 
cation of  medicaments.  (See  Jer.  viii.  22  ;  xlvi.  11 ; 
Ezek.  XXX.  21.)  Asa,  being  diseased  in  his  feet,  and 
having  applied  to  physicians,  is  upbraided  with  it,  as 
contrary  to  that  confidence  which  he  ought  to  have 
had  in  the  Lord,  1  Kings  xv.  23 ;  2  Chron.  xvi.  12. 
He/ekiah,  having  a  bile,  probably  a  pestilential  one, 
was  cured  by  Isaiah,  on  the  application  of  a  cataplasm 
of  figs,  2  Kmgs  XX.  7 ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  21.  But  there 
was  no  remedy  knovim  for  the  leprosy,  or  for  dis- 
tempers which  were  the  consequences  of  inconti- 
nence. When  Job  was  afflicted  with  a  very  terrible  dis- 
temper, we  heai-  no  mention  of  recourse  to  physic  or 
to  pliysicians ;  his  malady  was  looked  upon  as  an  im- 
mediate stroke  from  the  hand  of  God.  The  low 
Btate  of  the  art  of  medicine,  with  the  persuasion  that 
distempers  were  effects  of  God's  anger,  or  were  caused 
by  evil  spirits,  was  the  reason  that  in  extraordinary 
maladies  the  sufferei*8  applied  to  diviners,  magicians, 
enchanters,  or  false  gods.  Sometimes  they  applied  to 
the  prophets  of  the  Lord  for  cure ;  or,  at  least,  to 
know  whether  they  should  recover  or  not.  When 
Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel,  by  a  fall  from  the  roof  of  his 
house,  was  greatly  hurt,  he  sent  to  consult  the  false 
god  Baal-zebub  at  Ekron,  2  Kings  i.  2,  &c.  Jeremiah 
(viii.  17.)  speaks  of  enchantments  used  agamst  the 
biting  of  serpents,  and  other  venomous  animals.  Ha- 
zael  was  sent  by  the  king  of  Syria  to  consult  Elisha 
the  prophet  as  to  the  issue  of  his  distemper,  2  Kings 
viii.  8.  Naaman  the  Syrian  came  into  the  land  of  Is- 
rael, to  obtain  from  Elisha  a  cure  for  his  leprosy,  2 
Kings  V.  5,  6.  And  when  our  Saviour  appeared  in 
Palestine,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
were  physicians  in  the  country,  it  is  evident  that  the 

Keople  placed  but  little  confidence  in  them.  (Comp. 
lark  V.  26 ;  Luke  viii.  43.)  They  brought  to  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles  multitudes  of  diseased  peo- 
ple fi-om  all  parts  of  the  land. 

MEDITATE,  to  think  closely  and  seriously  on 
any  thing.  The  chief  employment  of  the  just  is  to 
meditate  on  the  law  of  God  day  and  night,  Psfilm  i.  2. 

MEEKNESS,  a  calm,  serene  temper  of  mind,  not 
easily  ruffled  or  provoked ;  a  disposition  that  suflEers 
injuries  without  desire  of  revenge,  and  quietly  acqui- 
esces in  the  dispensations  and  will  of  God,  Col.  iii. 
12.  This  temper  of  mind  is  admirably  fitted  to  dis- 
cover, to  consider,  and  to  entertain  truth,  (Jam.  i. 
21.)  and  is  ranked  among  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  Gal. 

MEGIDDO,  a  city  of  Manasseh,  (Josh.  xvii.  11 ; 
Judg.  L  27.)  famous  for  the  defeat  of  king  Josiah,  (2 
Kings  xxiii.  29,  30.)  who  was  overcome  and  mortally 
wounded  there  by  Pharaoh-necho,  king  of  Egypt. 
Herodotus,  speaking  of  this  victor)',  says  that  Neclio 
obtained  it  at  Magdolos.  The  waters  of  Megiddo  are 
mentioned  in  Judg.  v.  19. 

Megiddo  was  certauily  in,  or  near,  the  great  plain 
^Etdraelon  which  had  been  the  scene  of  many  bat- 


tles; as  of  Gideon  with  the  Midiauites,  of  Saul  witL 
the  Philistines,  of  Josiah  witli  Pharaoh-necho,  of  Ju- 
das Maccabaeus  with  Tryi)hon  ;  (1  Mac.  xiL  49,  &c.) 
as  in  later  ages  it  was  of  combats  between  the  Tar- 
tars and  Saracens.  It  is  alluded  to  under  this  char- 
acter, Rev.  xvi.  16.  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  to- 
pography of  Megiddo  and  its  vicinity,  see  the  Bibhcal 
Repositoiy,  vol.  i.  p.  602. 

MELCHISEDEC,  kir^  of  justice,  king  of  Salem, 
and  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  Scripture  tells  ua 
nothing  of  his  father,  or  of  his  mother,  or  of  his  gene- 
alogy, or  of  his  birth,  or  of  his  death,  Heb.  vii.  1 — 3. 
And  in  this  sense  he  was,  as  Paul  says,  a  figure  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  a  priest  for  ever,  according  to  the 
order  of  Melchisedec ;  and  not  according  to  tlie  order 
of  Aaron,  whose  origin,  consecration,  life  and  death 
are  known. 

When  Abraham  returned  from  pursuing  the  con- 
federate kings,  (Gen.  xiv.  17.)  Melchisedec  came  to 
meet  him  as  far  as  the  valley  of  Shaveh,  (afterwards 
named  the  King's  Valley,)  and  presented  hun  refresh- 
ments of  bread  and  wine ;  or  he  offered  bread  and 
wme  in  sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  for  he  was  priest  of  the 
Most  High  God.  And  he  blessed  Abraham,  saying, 
"  Blessed  be  Abraliam  of  the  Most  High  God,  poa^- 
sessor  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and  blessed  be  the  Most 
High  God,  who  hath  delivered  thme  enemies  into  thy 
hand."  Abraham,  desirous  to  acknowledge  in  him 
the  quality  of  priest  of  the  Lord,  offered  him  tithes  of 
all  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy.  After  this  there  ia 
no  mention  of  the  person  of  Melchisedec  ;  only  the 
psalmist,  (ex.  4.)  speaking  of  the  Messiah,  says, "  Thou 
art  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec." 
Paul  (Heb.  v.  6, 10.)  unfolds  the  mystery  of  Melchise- 
dec. First,  he  exalts  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  as  a 
priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec — who 
in  this  quality,  "  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  offered  up 
pray  era  and  supplications,  with  strong  crying  and 
tears,  unto  him  that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death , 
and  was  heard  in  that  he  feared,"  ver.  7.  He  also 
says,  that  our  Saviour  as  a  foreruimer  is  entered  for 
us  into  heaven,  being  made  a  high-priest  for  ever  after 
the  order  of  Melchisedec.  "  For,"  he  adds,  "  to  thia 
Melchisedec,  kmg  of  Salem,  and  priest  of  the  Most 
High  God,  Abraham  gave  tithe.  Now  Melchisedec  is 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  his  name  ;  first,  king 
of  (TVec^eA;)  justice;  secondly,  king  of  (iSo/cw)  peace ; 
who  is  without  father,  without  mother,  without  gen- 
ealogy ;  who  has  neither  beginning  nor  end  of  life. 
Consider,  therefore,  how  great  this  Melchisedec  is,since 
Abraham  himself  gives  him  tithe,  and  receives  hia 
blessing.  Moreover,  Levi,  who  (now)  receives  tithes 
from  others,  paid  them  himself,  as  one  may  say,  in 
the  person  of  Abraham,  since  he  was  in  the  loms  of 
Abraham  his  ancestor,  when  Melchisedec  met  that 
patriarch." 

Jerome  thought  that  Salem,  of  which  Melchisedec 
was  kuig,  was  not  Jerusalem,  but  the  city  of  Salem, 
near  Scythopolis  ;  and  where  he  thinks  Jacob  arrived 
after  his  passage  over  Jordan,  when  returning  from 
Mesopotamia,  Gen.  xxxiii.  18.  But  the  majority  of 
inteq)reters  differ  from  Jerome  in  this. 

The  person  of  Melchisedec  presents  an  interesting 
subject  of  inquiry.  He  has  been  variously  supposed 
to  be  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Son  of  God,  an  angel,  Enoch, 
and  Shem.  [But  the  safest  and  most  probable  opin- 
ion is  that,  which  considers  Melchisedec  as  a  right- 
eous and  [)eaceful  king,  a  worshipper  and  priest  of 
the  Most  High  God,  m  the  land  of  Canaan ;  a  friend 
of  Abraham,  and  of  a  rank  elevated  ^bove  him.  This 
opinion,   indeed,  lies   upon   the    f&ce   of  the   sacred 
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record  in  Gen.  xiv.  and  Heb.  vii. ;  and  it  is  the  only 
one  which  can  be  defended  on  any  tolerable  grounds 
of  interpretation.  What  can  be  more  improbable 
than  all  tlie  opinions  above  enumerated  ?  The  most 
popular  of  them  all,  viz.  tliat  Melchise<lec  was  Christ, 
would  of  course  force  us  to  adopt  the  interj)retation 
in  Heb.  vii.  that  *  Christ  was  like  hunself ;'  and  that 
a  comparison  is  there  formally  instituted  between 
Christ  and  himself!  the  mere  mention  of  which  is  its 
best  refutation.  That  Melchisedec  was  Shem  has 
been  very  elal)orately,  but  fancifully,  supported  bv 
Mr.  Taylor ;  for  whose  remarks  those  who  may  wish 
to  peruse  them  are  referred  to  the  quarto  edition  of 
Calmet,  Fragm.  660,  seq.  (See  Stuart's  Comm.  on 
the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews,  vol.  iL  Excurs.  iii.  p.  364.)  *R. 

MELITA,  see  Malta. 

MEMBER  properly  denotes  a  part  of  the  natural 
body,  1  Cor.  xii.  12 — 25.  Figuratively,  sensual  affec- 
tions, like  a  body  consisting  of  many  members; 
fRom.  vii.  23.)  also,  true  behevers,  members  of 
Christ's  mystical  body,  as  forming  one  society  or 
body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  head,  Eph.  iv.  25. 

MEMPHIS,  see  NoPH. 

MENAHEM,  see  Manahem. 

MENE,  a  Chaldean  word,  signifying  he  has  num- 
beredj  or  he  has  counted.  At  a  feast  which  Belshazzar 
gave  to  his  courtiers  and  concubines,  where  he  pro- 
faned the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried  to  Babylon, 
there  appeared  on  the  wall  a  form  like  a  hand,  writ- 
ing these  words,  Mene  mene^  tekel,  upharsin ;  ( God) 
has  numbered f  has  weighed  and  divided.  Daniel  ex- 
plained this  ill-boding  inscription  to  the  king,  Dan. 
V.  25,  seq.     See  Belshazzar. 

MENI,  an  idol,  worshipped  by  the  idolatrous  Jews 
in  Babylon,  and  in  honor  of  which,  along  with  Gad^ 
they  held  festivals  and  lectistemia^  Is.  Ixv.  11.  Meni, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  best  interpreters,  was  most 
probably  the  same  as  Astarte  or  the  planet  Venus, 
which  occurs  in  the  astrological  mythology  as  the 
second  star  of  fortune,  along  with  the  planet  Jupiter, 
'Gad,  or  Baal.)  (See  Astaroth  I.  and  Baal,  p.  121.) 
Iferemiah  (vii.  18 ;  xliv.  17,  18.)  speaks  of  her  as 
queen  of  heaven,  and,  with  Isaiah,  (Ixv.  11.  Heb.) 
shows  that  her  worship  was  popular  in  Palestine, 
and  among  the  Hebrews.  She  was  worshipped  by 
the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians,  from  whom  Is- 
rael learned  her  worship.  Isaiah  reproaches  them 
with  setting  up  a  table  to  Gad — fortune,  good  for- 
tune, or  the  lord  of  fortune — and  with  making  liba- 
tions to  Meni.  Jeremiah  says,  that  in  honor  of  the 
queen  of  heaven,  the  fathers  hght  the  fire,  the  moth- 
ers knead  the  cakes,  and  the  children  gather  the 
wood  to  bake  them.  Elsewhere,  the  Israelites  de- 
clared to  Jeremiah,  that  notwithstanding  his  remon- 
Btrances,  they  would  continue  to  honor  the  queen  of 
heaven,  by  oblations,  as  their  fathers  had  done  before 
them  ;  and  that  ever  since  they  had  lefl  off  to  sacri- 
fice to  the  queen  of  heaven,  they  had  been  consumed 
by  the  sword  and  by  famine.  [But  it  must  not  be 
denied  that  many  interpreters  have  referred  both 
Meni  and  Astarte  to  the  moon  ,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing remarks  may  serve  as  an  illustration.    R. 

We  see  by  Strabo,  (lib.  xii.)  that  min^  the  month, 
or  moon,  had  several  temples  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in 
Persia,  and  that  they  oflen  swore  by  the  m>in  of  the 
king,  that  is,  by  his  fortune.  "As  the  worship  of 
Diana  Luna,  or  the  moon,  was  very  famous  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  so  was  that  of  the  god  Lu- 
Dus  in  the  East.  There  are  a  great  many  monu- 
ments of  him;  h«  was  uame<^  M^  [Mt'iv)  in  Greek, 


and  honored  by  this  name  in  Phry^a,  where  was  a 
place,  according  to  Athenaeus,  (Ub.  lii.  p.  47.)  called 
Miiroc:  xw^iri,  *  The  Street  of  M^n;'  that  is,  of  the  god 
Lunus.  Men  also  signifies  a  month  in  Greek ;  and 
there  was  a  temple  of  M6n,  or  Lunus,  in  this  place. 
We  see  also  the  god  M6n,  or  Lunus,  on  several  medals 
of  the  towns  of  Lydia,  Pisidia  and  Phrygia.  On  a 
medal  of  Antiochus,  struck  in  Pisidia,  the  god  Lunus 
hath  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  holds  a  Victory  in  the 
other,  and  hath  a  cock,  a  symbol  of  the  rising  sun,  at 
his  feet.  Spartian,  in  his  life  of  Caracalla,  says,  that 
prince  came  to  Carrhae  [Charran]  on  his  birth-day, 
m  honor  to  the  god  Lunus.  He  adds  further,  that 
the  people  of  Carrhae  did  still  say,  what  had  formerly 
been  written  by  learned  authors,  that '  they  who  call 
the  moon  by  a  feminine  word,  and  consider  her  as  a 
woman,  will  be  always  addicted  to  women  and  sub- 
ject to  their  command ;  but  those  who  think  the 
moon  to  be  a  male  god,  will  have  the  dominion  ovei 
women,  and  suffer  nothing  by  their  intrigues  ;'  hence 
he  concludes,  that  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  Greeks 
and  Egyptians,  though  they  name  the  moon  by  a 
word  of  the  feminine  gender,  in  common  discourse, 
yet  in  their  mysteries  they  call  him  a  male  god.** 
(Montfau^on,  Antiq.  Expl.  Supp.  vol.  1.)  See  Idol- 
atry. 

MEPHAATH,  a  city  of  Reuben,  f  Josh.  xiii.  18.) 
yielded  to  the  Levites  of  the  family  or  Merari,  Josh, 
xxi.  37. 

I.  MEPHIBOSHETH,  a  son  of  Saul,  and  his 
concubine  Rizpah,  who  was  delivered  by  David  to 
the  Gibeonites,  to  be  hanged  before  the  Lord,  2  Sana, 
xxi.  8,  9. 

II.  MEPHIBOSHETH,  a  son  of  Jonathan,  also 
called  Merib-baal.  (See  Merib-baal.)  Mephibo- 
sheth  was  very  young  when  his  father  was  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Gilboa,  (2  Sam.  iv.  4.)  and  his  nurse  was 
in  such  consternation  at  the  news,  that  she  let  the 
child  fall,  who  from  this  accident  was  lame  all  his 
life.  When  David  found  himself  in  peaceable  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom,  he  sought  for  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  house  of  Saul,  that  he  might  show 
them  kindness,  in  consideration  of  the  friendship 
between  him  and  Jonathan.  He  told  Mephibosheth, 
that  for  the  sake  of  Jonathan  his  father,  he  should 
have  his  grandfather^s  estate,  and  eat  always  at  the 
royal  table,  2  Sam.  ix.  1,  &c.  Some  years  afler  this, 
when  Absalom  drove  his  father  from  Jerusalem, 
Mephibosheth  ordered  his  servant  Ziba  to  saddle  him 
an  ass,  that  he  might  accompany  David  ;  for  beinj 
lame,  he  could  not  go  on  foot  But  Ziba  himself 
went  afler  David,  with  two  asses  laden  with  pro- 
visions, and  reported  that  Mephibosheth  staid  at  Je- 
rusalem, in  hopes  that  the  people  of  Israel  would 
restore  him  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  David, 
thus  deceived,  said  to  Ziba,  I  give  to  you  all  that  be- 
longed to  Mephibosheth.  When  David  returned  to 
Jerusalem  in  peace,  Mephibosheth  appeared  before 
him  in  deep  mourning,  having  neitner  washed  his 
feet,  nor  shaved  his  beard,  since  the  king  went,  and 
David  then  discovered  the  truth.  Nevertheless  Ziba 
continued  to  possess  half  his  estate.  Mephibosheth 
lefl  a  son  named  Micha ;  but  the  time  of  his  death  is 
not  known,  1  Chron.  viii.  34. 

MERAB,  or  Me  rob,  the  eldest  daughter  of  kin* 
Saul,  wus  promised  to  David  in  marriage,  in  rewaro 
for  his  victory  over  Goliath ;  but  was  given  to  Adriel, 
son  of  Barzillai  the  Meholatliite,  1  Sara.  xiv.  49; 
xviii.  17,  19.  Merab  had  six  sons  by  him,  who  were 
delivered  to  the  Gibeonites  and  hanged  before  the 
Lord.    The  text  intimates,  that  the  six  men  deliT«r«^ 
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to  the  Gibconites,  were  sons  of  Michal,  daughter  of 
8ftul,  and  wife  of  Adriel ;  but  see  under  Adriel. 

MERAIOTH,  a  priest  of  the  race  of  Aaron,  son 
of  ZeraJiiah,  and  father  of  Amariah,  among  the  high- 
prietjts,  1  Chron.  vi.  6. 

MERAN,  or  Merrha,  a  people  of  Arabia,  Baruch 
iii.  23. 

MERCURY,  a  fabulous  god  of  the  ancient  hea- 
then, the  messenger  of  the  celestials,  and  the  deity 
that  presided  over  learning,  eloquence,  and  traffic. 
The  Greeks  named  him  Hermes,  an  interpreter,  be- 
cause they  considered  him  as  interpreter  of  the  will 
of  the  gods.  Probably,  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the 
people  of  Lystra,  having  heard  Paul  preach,  and 
navmg  seen  him  heal  a  lame  man,  would  have  offer- 
ed sacrifice  to  him,  as  to  their  god  Mercury ;  and  to 
Barnabas  aa  Jupiter,  because  of  his  venerable  aspect, 
Acts  xiv.  11. 

MERCY,  a  virtue  which  inspires  us  with  com- 
passion for  others,  and  inclines  us  to  assist  them  in 
their  necessities.  That  works  of  mercy  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  as  Christ  has  promised,  (Matt.  v.  7.) 
it  is  not  enough  that  they  [)roceed  from  a  natural 
sentiment  of  humanity,  but  they  must  be  performed 
for  the  sake  of  God,  and  from  truly  pious  motives. 
In  Scripture,  mercy  and  truth  are  commonly  joined 
together,  to  show  the  goodness  that  precedes,  and 
the  faithfulness  that  accompanies,  the  promises  ;  or, 
a  goodness,  a  clemency,  a  mercy  that  is  constant  and 
faithful,  and  that  does  not  deceive.  Mercy  is  also 
taken  for  favors  and  benefits  received  from  God  or 
man  ;  for  probity,  justice,  goodness.  Merciful  men, 
in  Hebrew  chasdim,  are  men  of  piety  and  goodness. 
Mercy  is  ofi;en  taken  for  giving  of  alms.  Pro  v.  xiv. 
34  ;  xvi.  6 ;  Zach.  vii.  9. 

Mercy,  as  derived  from  misericordia,  may  import 
that  sympathetic  sense  of  the  suffering  of  another  by 
which  the  heart  is  affected.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest 
attributes  of  Deity,  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men, 
and  explaining  what,  by  supposition,  may  pass  in  the 
mind  of  God,  by  what  passes  in  the  human  mind. 
The  object  of  mercy  is  misery  :  so  God  pities  human 
misery,  and  forbears  to  chastise  severely:  so  man 
pities  the  misery  of  a  fellow  man,  and  assists  to  di- 
minish it:  so  public  officers  occasionally  moderate 
the  strictness  of  national  laws,  from  pity  to  the  cul- 
prit But  only  those  can  hope  for  mercy,  who  ex- 
press penitence,  and  solicit  mercy:  the  impenitent, 
the  stubborn,  the  obdurate,  rather  brave  the  avenging 
hand  of  justice,  than  beseech  the  relieving  hand  of 
mercy. 

MERCY-SEAT.  The  Hebrew  nni3D,  capporeth, 
comes  from  the  verb  cdphar,  to  expiate,  to  pardon 
sins ;  to  cover^  to  harden  any  thing.  It  may  be  ren- 
dered, a  covering ;  and  indeed  it  was  the  cover  of 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  or  of  the  sacred  chest  in 
which  the  laws  of  the  covenant  were  contained.  At 
each  end  of  this  cover  was  a  cherub  of  beaten  gold  ; 
which,  stretching  out  their  wings  towards  each  other, 
formed  a  kind  of  throne,  where  the  Lord  was  con- 
sidered as  sitting.  Hence  the  Hebrews  invoked  him 
sometimes  as,  he  "who  sitteth  upon  the  cheru- 
bim." And  perhaps,  by  translating  capporeth  by 
propitiatory  or  mercy-seat,  it  may  be  intimated,  that 
from  thence  the  Lord  hears  the  prayers  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  pardons  their  sins ;  while,  by  translating  it 
creicU,  as  Jerome  and  others  have  done,  they  would 
show,  that  from  hence  he  manifested  his  will  and 
pleasure,  and  gave  responses,  as  he  did  to  Moses. 

From  the  similitudes  connected  with  this  term  in 
ihe  New  Testament,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  utrach 


too  much  consequence  to  it ;  nor  can  the  few  words 
of  Calmet  do  it  justice,  though  they  may  contribute 
to  explain  its  nature  and  import.  The  root  of  the 
term  Uaaxw,  hUasho,  signifies  to  placate,  to  pacify,  to 
ai-onej  to  reconcile ;  or  that  intervening,  or  medi- 
ating power,  or  thing,  or  consideration,  by  which  two 
parties  at  variance  are  reconciled.  So  Heb.  ii.  17, 
"To  make  reconciliation,  [IXaaxia^ai,)  for  the  sins  of 
the  people ;"  and  (Luke  xviii.  13.)  the  publican  prayed, 
"God  be  merciful,  iXaa^i'ixi,  be  reconciled  to,  be  ai 
one  with  me,  a  sinner.**  (Comp.  LXX.  Psalm  xxv.  11 ; 
Ixxviii.  38;  Dan.  ix.  19.)  The  propitiation  {iXuOfiog) 
is  properly  an  offering  from  one  party  to  another, 
which  possesses  the  power,  or  property,  or  influence 
of  reconciling,  or  re-uniting  tnose  who  have  been 
separated  by  offences.  It  answers  to  nn^So,  remission, 
forgiveness,  (Psalm  cxxx.  4 ;  Dan.  ix.  9.j  and  to 
CDnco,  Numb.  v.  8, "  the  ram  of  atonement,  whereby  an 
atonement  shall  be  made  for  his  sins."  So  in  2  Mac. 
iii.  33,  certain  of  Heliodorus's  friends  prayed  Ouias 
that  he  would  call  on  the  Most  High  to  grant  him  his 
life :  "  So  the '  high-priest  offered  a  sacrifice  for  a 
man*s  restoration  to  health.  Now,  as  the  high-priest 
was  making  an  atonement,''* — rather  the  atonevunt, 
[rov  ikaanov,)  that  is,  by  means  of  the  sacrifice.  And 
this  term  is  expressly  applied  to  Christ,  by  the  evan- 
gelist John  (1  Epist.  ii.  2  ;  iv.  10.)  "  He  is  a  propitia- 
tion, a  means  of  at-one-ment,  for  our  sins,  and  not  for 
ours  only,  nor  for  those  of  the  Jewish  nation  only, 
as  were  the  sacrifices  offered  on  the  day  of  expiation, 
but  for  the  whole  world." — "  God  sent  his  Son  to  be 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins,"  in  other  words  "  that 
we  might  live  through  him,"  (verse  9.)  that  is,  through 
his  death,  as  the  propitiating,  the  mediating  sacrifice. 
By  the  way,  this  allusion  seems  to  suppose  the  rite  of 
expiation  to  be  in  a  course  of  performance,  at  the 
time  when  this  epistle  was  written. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  that,  if  we  read  reconcH- 
iation-residence,  seat,  or  lid  of  the  ark,  we  should 
come  the  nearest  to  the  true  idea  of  this  subject :  for 
it  was  not  a  seat  from  whence  was  dispensed  mercy 
only,  but  oracles ;  and  those  were  occasionally  threat- 
enings,  i.  e.  until  reconciliation  was  made ;  but  it  was 
the  station  of  a  person  understood  to  be  there  con- 
stantly present,  where  he  might  be  reconciled  to  those 
who  entreated  him :  this  was  the  place  for  those  who 
wished  for  reconciliation  to  apply  for  it ;  and  this 
reconciliation-seat  was  itself  occasionally  at-one-td 
with  the  people,  &c.  as  when  the  blood  of  at-one- 
ment  was  sprinkled  upon  it,  on  the  great  day  of  ex- 
piation. The  apostle  declares,  (Rom.  iii.  25.)  that 
"  God  had  set  forth  Jesus  Chris:  to  be  an  i}.aar)\^tov, 
a  rcconciiio/ton-residence,  through  faith  in  his  blood,** 
i.  e.  as  God  was  understood  to  be  constantly  on  the 
mercy-seat  of  old,  there  to  be  at-one-ed,  so  is  he  now 
in  Christ ;  who  is  his  residence  for  the  same  blessed 
purpose — that  of  at-one-ment, 

Hilasterion  is  certainly  taken  for  the  mercy -seat  in 
Heb.  ix.  5,  "  And  over  it  (the  ark  of  the  covenant) 
the  cherubim  of  glory  snadowing  the  mercy-seat, 
iXaar)\{)iov.'"  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Christ  is,  strictly  speaking,  assimilated  to  the  me»*cy- 
seat  itself,  and  not  rather  to  the  sacrifice  by  which 
that  mercy-seat  was  understood  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  people  who  had  offended.  For  it  seems  very 
harsh  to  say,  that  the  victim  which  effected  reconcil- 
iation was  the  same  with  one  of  the  parties  to  be 
reconciled ;  but  the  mercy-seat,  accepted  figuratively 
for  the  Supreme  Deity,  who  sat  on  it,  was  a  party  to 
be  reconciled.  Moreover,  the  apostle,  alluding  to 
the  rite  of  expiation  in  the  passage  above  quoted 
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^Rom.  ill.  25.)  says,  "  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be 
a  propitiation  [fAuar,](jtor)  through  faith  in  his  blood," 
— ^the  victim  had  blood  ;  but  the  mercy-seat  had 
none ;  and  to  say  that  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the 
mercy-seat,  is  tlie  blood  of  the  mercy -seat,  is  to  force 
ft  iense  on  the  passage.  Yet  the  term  has  been  so 
understood  by  many ;  among  whom,  Theodoret,  Le 
Clerc  and  Luther ;  for  the  other  explanation  are 
the  Vulgate  version,  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  Eras- 
mus, &c.  and  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the 
easiest,  the  most  consistent,  and  the  best  supported 
■ense. 

MERIBAH,  strife  or  conterUion^  the  name  given 
to  the  station  at  or  near  Rephidim,  where  the  people 
naurmured  for  water,  and  Moses  struck  the  rock, 
where  it  gushed  out,  Exod.  xvii.  1 — 7.  Dr.  Shaw 
feels  confident  that  he  has  discovered  this  extraordi- 
nary stone,  at  Rephidim,  and  has  furnished  a  partic- 
lar  account  of  it  in  his  Travels.  See  Exodus,  p.  405, 
410,  and  Rephidim. 

MERI-BAAL,  or  Merib-baal,  son  of  Jonathan  ; 
n  Chron.  viii.  34 ;  ix.  40.)  elsewhere  called  Mephi- 
Dosheth.  This  difference  of  name  has  most  probably 
arisen  from  some  corruption ;  though  many  suppose 
that  the  Hebrews  scrupled  pronouncing  the  name  of 
Baal ;  so  that  instead  of  Mephi-baal  or  Meri-baal, 
they  chose  to  say  Mephi-bosheth,  or  Meri-bosheth  ; 
Bosheth  in  Hebrew  signifying  shame^  confusion. 

MERODACH,  an  ancient  king  of  Babylon,  placed 
ftmong  the  gods,  and  worshipped  by  the  Babyloni- 
ans; or  more  probably,  according  to  the  analogy 
of  the  other  Babylonian  divinities,  one  of  the  planets, 
e.g.  Mars.  Jeremiah  (1.  2.)  speaking  of  the  ruin  of 
Babylon,  says,  "  Babylon  is  taken,  Bel  is  confounded, 
Merodach  is  broken  in  pieces,  her  idols  are  con- 
founded, her  images  are  broken  in  pieces."  We  find 
certain  kings  of  Babylon,  whose  names  comprise  that 
of  Merodach ;  as  Evil-Merodach,  and  Merodach- 
Baladan.     See  Berodach. 

MEROM,  the  waters  of  Merom,  (Josh.  xi.  5.)  or 
lake  of  Semechon,  is  the  most  northern  of  the  three 
lakes  supplied  by  the  river  Jordan.  It  is  situate  in  a 
valley,  called  the  Ard  Houle,  formed  by  the  two 
branches  of  mount  Hermon.  The  lake  is  now  called 
after  the  valley,  the  lake  of  Houle.  In  summer  this 
lake  is  for  the  most  part  dry,  and  covered  with  shrubs 
and  grass,  in  which  lions,  bears,  and  other  wild 
beasts  conceal  themselves.  See  Jordan,  and  Ca- 
naan, p.  232. 

MEROZ,  (Jude.  v.  23.)  a  place  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  brook  Kishon,  whose  inhabitants,  refusing  to 
assist  their  brethren  when  they  fought  against  Sisera, 
were  put  under  anathema. 

MESECH,  see  Meshech. 

I.  MESHA,  (Gen.  x.  30.)  the  same,  probably,  as 
mount  Masius.  The  sons  of  Joktan  possessed  the 
whole  country  between  mount  Masius  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Sephar,  or  Sepharvaim.  [Among  all  the 
various  conjectures  as  to  the  place  designated  by  the 
name  of  Me^ha^  that  of  Michaelis  (Spicileg.  pt.  ii. 
p.  214.)  is  still  the  most  probable,  viz.  that  Mesha  is 
the  region  around  Bassora,  which  the  later  Syrians 
called  Maishon^  and  the  Greeks  .^fwcne.  Under  these 
names  they  included  the  country  on  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  between  Seleucia  and  the  Persian  gulf. 
Abulfeda  mentions  in  this  region  two  cities  not  far 
fi*om  Bassora,  called  Maisan  and  Mushan,  Here,  then, 
was  probably  the  north-eastern  border  of  the  district 
inhabited  by  the  Joktanites.  The  name  of  the  opi>o- 
■ite  limit,  Sephar,  signifies  in  Chaldee  shore,  coast, 
and  is  probably  tbo   western  part  of  Yemen,  along 


the  Arabian  gulf,  now  called  by  the  Arabs  Teh&mah. 
The  range  of  high  and  mountainous  country  between 
these  two  borders  Moses  calls  *the  mount  of  the 
east,'  or  eastern  mountains, — in  reference  either  to 
Palestine  or  to  Yemen,  i.  e.  Sephar.  It  is  also  called 
by  the  Arabs  Djebal,  i.  e.  mountains,  to  the  present 
day.    (See  Rosenm.  Bib.  Geogr.  III.  p.  163.)    R. 

II.  MESHA,  king  of  Moab,  (2  Kings  iii.  4.)  paid 
Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  a  tribute  of  a  hundred  thousand 
lambs,  and  as  many  rams,  with  their  fleeces.  After 
the  death  of  Ahab,  however,  he  revolted  against  Je- 
horam,  king  of  Israel,  who  declared  war  against  him, 
and  called  to  his  assistance  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Ju- 
dah,  who,  with  the  king  of  Idumea,  then  in  subieo- 
tion  to  him,  marched  against  Mesha,  and  forced  him 
to  retire  to  Areopolis,  his  capital.  Here  they  besieged 
him  so  closely  that,  not  being  able  to  escape  through 
the  camp  of  the  Idumreans,  which  he  attacked,  he 
took  his  own  son,  the  presumptive  heir  to  his  crown, 
brought  him  upon  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  was  goinr 
to  sacrifice  him.  The  kings  of  Judah,  Israel  ana 
Edom,  seeing  this,  retired  without  taking  the  town, 
but  making  a  great  spoil  in  the  land  of  Moab. 

In  a  communication  from  sir  John  Shore,  now 
lord  Teignmouth,  the  governor-general,  to  the  socifv 
ty  at  Calcutta,  he  mentions  a  custom  of  the  BrahminaL 
of  sitting  at  a  person's  door,  with  some  implement  of 
suicide  m  their  hands,  and  threatening  to  kill  them- 
selves, unless  that  which  they  demand  be  granted  to 
them :  this,  when  their  demand  is  not  excessive,  is 
usually  complied  with,  through  fear  of  their  self-mur- 
der. After  which  his  excellency  relates  the  following 
history,  as  it  appeared  on  a  trial  before  the  English 
court  of  justice.  It  will  elucidate  the  otherwise  un- 
accountable conduct  of  Mesha: — 

"  Beechuk  and  Adher  were  two  Brahmins,  and  ze- 
mindars, or  proprietors  of  landed  estates,  the  extent  of 
which  did  not  exceed  eight  acres.  The  village  in 
which  they  resided  was  the  property  of  many  other 
zemindars.  A  dispute  which  originated  in  a  compe- 
tition for  the  general  superintendence  of  the  revenues 
of  the  village,  had  long  subsisted  between  the  two 
brothers,  and  a  person  named  Gowry.  The  officer 
of  government,  who  had  conferred  this  charge  upon 
the  latter,  was  intimidated  into  a  revocation  of  it,  (by 
the  threats  of  the  mother  of  Beechuk  and  Adher  to 
swallow  poison,)  as  well  as  to  a  transfer  of  the  man- 
agement to  the  two  Brahmins.  By  the  same  means 
of  intimidation,  he  was  deterred  from  investigating  the 
complaint  of  Gowry,  which  had  been  referred  to  his 
inquiry  by  his  superior  authority.  But  the  immediate 
cause  which  mstigated  these  two  Brahmins  to  murder 
their  mother,  was  an  act  of  violence  said  to  have  been 
committed  by  the  emissaries  of  Gowry,  (with  or  with- 
out his  authority,  and  employed  by  him  for  a  diflferent 
purpose,)  in  entering  their  house  during  their  absence 
at  night,  and  carrying  oflf  forty  rupees,  the  property  of 
Beechuk  and  Adher,  from  the  apartments  of  their 
women.  Beechuk  first  returned  to  hia  house  ;  where 
his  mother,  his  wife  and  his  sister-in-law  related 
what  had  happ)ened.  He  immediately  conducted  his 
motlier  to  an  adjacent  rivulet,  where  l>eing  joined  in 
tlie  gray  of  the  morning  by  his  brother  Adher,  they 
called  out  aloud  to  the  peoisle  of  the  village,  that  al- 
tliough  tliey  would  overlook  the  assault,  as  an  act  that 
could  not  be  remedied,  yet  the  forty  rupees  must  be 
returned.  To  this  exclamation  no  answer  wan  re- 
ceived ;  nor  is  there  any  certainty  that  it  was  cren 
heard  by  any  person  ;  nevertheless,  Beechuk,  without 
any  further  hesitation,  drew  his  cimeter,  and  at  one 
stroke  severed  his  mother's  head  from  her  body ;  with 
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cha  professed  view,  as  enlertained  aiid  avowed  both 
by  parent  and  son,  that  the  mother^s  spirit,  excited  by 
the  beatuig  of  a  large  drum  during  forty  liays,  might 
for  ever  haunt,  torment,  and  pursue  to  death,  Gowry 
and  the  others  concerned  with  him.  The  last  words 
which  the  mother  pronoimced  were,  that  *  she  would 
blast  tiie  said  Gowry,  and  those  concerned  with  him.' 
The  violence  asserted  to  have  been  conunitted  by  the 
emissaries  of  Gowry,  in  forcibly  entering  tlie  female 
apartments  of  Beechuk  and  Adiier,  might  be  deemed 
an  indignity  of  high  provocation ;  but  they  appear  to 
have  considered  this  outrage  as  of  less  importance 
than  the  loss  of  the  money,  which  might,  and  would, 
have  been  recovered,  witli  due  satisfaction,  by  appli- 
cation to  the  court  of  justice  at  Benares.  The  act 
which  they  perpetrated  had  no  other  sanction  than 
what  was  derived  from  the  local  prejudices  of  the 
place  where  they  resided :  it  was  a  crime  against 
their  religion  ;  and  the  two  brothers  themselves  quoted 
an  instance  of  a  Brahmin,  who,  six  or  seven  years  be- 
fore, had  lost  his  caste,  emd  all  uitercourse  with  the 
other  Brahmins,  for  an  act  of  the  same  nature.  But 
in  truth,  Beechuk  and  Adher,  although  Brahmins, 
had  no  knowledge  or  education  suitable  to  the  high 
distinctions  of  their  caste,  of  which  they  preserved  the 
pride  only  ;  being  as  grossly  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
aa  the  meanest  peasants  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
They  seemed  surprised  when  they  heard  the  doom 
of  forfeiture  of  caste  pronounced  against  them  by 
a  learned  Pundit,  and  they  openly  avowed  that  so 
fiir  from  conceiving  tliey  had  committed  a  barba- 
rouB  crime,  both  they  and  their  mother  considered 
thifl  act  as  a  vindication  of  their  honor,  not  liable 
10  any  religious  penalty."  (Asiatic  Researches, 
ToL  iv.) 

Sir  John  Shore  ^ve«  two  other  instances  of  a  like 
nature ;  one  of  which  is,  the  murder  of  a  daughter  by 
a  Brahmin  who  was  provoked  by  an  adversary. 
Those  instances  are  all  of  Brahmins ;  and  probably 
are  not  general  in  India ;  but  the  idea  connected  with 
them  appears  to  be  of  ancient  date,  and  are  similar  to 
the  action  of  the  king  of  Moab,  failing  in  his  attempt 
to  repulse  his  assailants ;  "  he  took  his  eldest  son,  who 
ahoujd  have  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  offered  him  up, 
a  whole  burnt-ofFering  [ascension-offering]  upon  the 
walL  And  great  was  the  foaming  with  rage  upon 
IiraeL  And  they  (the  kings  of  Edom  and  Judah) 
went  away  from  off  him,  and  returned  to  their  own 
land.**  Does  our  extract  suggest  a  reason  why  the  king 
of  Moab  offered  his  son  on  the  wall — publicly  ?  i.  e. 
that  it  might  plainly  appear  to  the  attacking  armies  to 
what  straits  they  had  reduced  him,  q.  d.  "You  see  the 
whole  process :  the  child  brought  out,  the  wood,  the 
fire,  the  bloody  knife ;  why  will  you  force  me  to  the 
slaughter  ?  do  you  proceed  ?  let  his  imbittered  spirit 
haunt  you,  temfy  you,  blast  you  even  to  death."  If 
these  Brahmins  thought  they  had  such  a  right  over 
the  life  of  their  mother,  with  her  consent,  might  not 
the  king  of  Moab  think  he  had  such  a  right  over  the 
.'ife  of  his  son  ?  who,  perhaps,  was  hero  enough  volun- 
tarily to  suffer  it,  like  the  son  of  Idomeneus,  in  Fene- 
lon's  Telemachus.  Also,  from  whence  was  the 
**  foaming  rage  "  against  Israel  ?  no  doubt  from  Moab, 
thus  deprived  of  her  prince ;  but,  probably,  also  from 
Edom,  q.  d.  "  These  Israelites,  not  having  such  cus- 
toms among  themselves,  despise  our  institutions  ;  they 
push  this  king  to  extremities,  and  call  his  behavior 
auperstitiouB,  profane,  impious ;  whereas  we,  being 
aware  of  tliii  custom,  and  indeed  respecting  it,  sym- 
pathize with  the  distressed  king,  and  hate  those  who 
abominate  what  he  is  doing."     la  not  this  a  natural 


solution  of  the  difficulty,  Whence  was  this  rage  ?  and 
why,  and  wherefore  Israel  returned  disgusted,  as  it 
should  seem,  into  their  own  land  ?  Did  Edom  alao 
suppose  itself  to  be  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  this  sao- 
rifice,  and,  feeling  this  terror,  flee  to  avoid  it,  at  the 
same  time  cursing  Israel,  who  had  brought  it  upon 
them  ?  If  this  conjecture  be  applicable,  the  king  of 
Moab  did  not  merely  by  this  sacrifice  implore  assist- 
ance from  his  gods;  but  he  took  this  method  of  terri- 
fying his  adversaries,  afler  his  own  personal  valor  had 
proved  ineffectual  to  dehver  himself  and  his  country 
from  them. 

The  reader  will  notice  more  particularly  the  ideaa 
of  the  Brahmins,  as  related  by  sir  John  Shore,  on  tho 
disposal  of  the  life  of  another  person  ;  especially  of 
a  parent's  power  over  the  life  of  his  child,  (which,  in 
the  instance  given  by  sur  John,  was  without  the 
child's  consent,  the  daughter  being  an  infant,)  as  per- 
haps it  may  be  found  to  bear  pretty  strongly  on  some 
circumstances  noticed  in  Scripture.  It  is  certain,  that 
parental  power  extended  even  to  the  depriving  a 
child  of  life  among  the  Romans,  the  Gauls,  the  Per- 
sians, and  other  ancient  nations. 

I.  MESHECH,  or  Mesech,  the  sixth  son  of  Japheth, 
(Gen.  X.  2.)  supposed  to  be  the  father  of  the  Moschi, 
a  people  between  Iberia,  Armenia  and  Colchis ;  or, 
as  others  believe,  of  the  Muscovites.  (See  Gen.  x.  9; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  13  ;  xxxii.  26 ;  xxxviii.  2,  3 ;  xxxix.  1.) 

II.  MESHECH,  a  son  of  Aram,  Gen.  x.  23. 
MESOPOTAMIA,  the  Greek  name  of  Aram-iia- 

HARAiM,  a  country  between  the  two  riveit;  a  famoufl 
province,  situated  between  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, and  celebrated  in  Scripture  as  the  first  dwell- 
ing of  men  afler  the  deluge.  It  gave  birth  to  Phaleg, 
Heber,  Tercdi,  Abraham,  Nahor,  Sarah,  Rebekah, 
Rachel,  Leah,  and  the  sons  of  Jacob.  The  plams  oi 
Shinar  were  in  this  country  ;  and  it  was  oflen  called 
Mesopotamia  Syriee,  because  it  was  inhabited  by  tho 
Arameans,  or  Syrians ;  and  sometimes  Padan-aram, 
(Gen.  xxviii.  2,  &c.)  the  plains  of  Aram;  or  Sed^ 
aram,  the  fields  of  Aram ;  to  distinguish  the  fertilo 
plains  from  the  uncultivated  mountains  of  the  country. 
Balaam,  son  of  Beor,  was  of  Mesopotamia,  (Deut 
xxiii.  4.)  whose  king  Chushanrishathaim  subdued  the 
Hebrews  afler  the  death  of  Joshua,  Judg.  iii.  8.  Meo- 
opotamia  was  aflerwards  seized  by  the  Assyrians,  and 
continued  united  to  the  empire  till  its  dissolution.  It 
frequently  formed  part  of  the  Medo-Persian,  Macedo- 
nian and  Parthian  empires ;  and  is  now  comprised  in 
modern  Persia. 

MESSIAH,  or  Messiah,  anointed,  a  title  given 
principally,  or  by  way  of  eminence,  to  that  sovereign 
deliverer  formerly  and  still  expected  by  the  Jewa. 
(See  Christ.)  They  used  to  anouit  then-  kings,  high- 
priests,  and  sometimes  prophets,  when  they  were  eel 
apart  to  their  office ;  and  hence  the  phrase,  to  anoint 
for  an  employment,  sometimes  signifies  merely  a  par- 
ticular designation  or  choice  for  such  an  employment 
Cyrus,  who  founded  the  empire  of  the  Persians,  and 
who  set  the  Jews  at  liberty,  is  called (Isa.  xlv.  1.)  "the 
anomted  of  the  Lord  ;"  and  in  Ezek.  xxviii.  14,  the 
name  of  Messiah  is  given  to  the  king  of  Tyre. 

But  as  we  have  already  observed,  Messiah  is  the 
designation  given  by  the  Hebrews,  emmently,  to  that 
Saviour  and  Deliverer  whom  tliey  ex})ected,  and  who 
was  promised  to  them  by  all  the  prophets.  A§  tho 
holy  unction  was  given  to  kings,  priests  and  proph 
eta,  by  describing  the  promised  Saviour  of  the  world 
under  the  name  of  Christ,  Anointed,  or  Messiah,  it 
was  BuflSciently  evidenced,  that  the  qualities  of  king, 
prophet  and  high-priest  would  eminentlv  centre  in 
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iiim  ;  and  that  he  should  exercise  them  not  only  over 
Jie  Jews,  but  over  all  mmikmd  ;  and  panicularly  over 
those  who  should  receive  him  as  their  Saviour.  Peter 
and  the  other  beUevers,  being  assembled  togetlier, 
[Acts  iv.  27.)  quote  from  Psalm  ii,  "Why.  did  the 
Deathen  rage,  and  tlie  people  imagine  vain  things  ? 
The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up,  and  the  rulers  gath- 
ered together  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his  Christ. 
For  of  a  truth  against  thy  holy  child  Jesus,  whom 
thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate, 
with  the  Gentiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were 
fathered  together."  Luke  says,  (iv.  18.J  that  our  Sa- 
Tiour,  entermg  a  synagogue  at  Nazaretn,  opened  the 
book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  where  he  read,  "The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  an- 
ointed me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor."  After 
which  he  showed  them,  that  this  prophecy  was  ac- 
complished in  his  own  person.  Such,  too,  was  the 
uniform  testimony  of  all  the  apostles. 

It  is  not  recorded  that  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
ercr  received  an  external  official  unction.  The  unc- 
tion that  the  prophets  and  the  apostles  speak  of,  is  the 
3)iritual  and  internal  unction  of  grace,  and  of  the 
^oly  Ghost,  of  which  the  outward  unction,  with  which 
kings,  priests  and  prophets  were  anciently  anointed, 
was  but  the  figure  or  symbol.  He  united  in  his  own 
person  the  offices  of  king,  prophet  and  priest,  and 
eminently  included  in  hunself  whatever  the  law  and 
the  prophets  had  promised  or  prefigured,  that  was 
most  excellent  or  most  perfect.  Christians,  his  disci- 
ples and  his  children,  enjoy,  in  some  sense,  the  same 
prerogatives,  by  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
1  Pet.  ii.  9. 

The  ancient  Hebrews,  being  instructed  by  the 
prophets,  had  clear  notions  of  the  Messiah  ;  but  these 
were  gradually  depraved,  so  that  when  Jesus  appeared 
in  Judea,  the  Jews  entertained  a  false  conception  of 
the  Messiah,  expecting  a  temporal  rrionarch  and  con- 
queror, who  should  remove  the  Roman  yoke,  and 
subject  the  whole  world.  Hence  they  were  scandal- 
ized at  the  outward  appearance,  the  humility,  and 
seeming  weakness  of  our  Saviour ;  and  the  modem 
Jews,  indulging  still  greater  mistakes,  form  to  them- 
selves chimerical  ideas  of  the  Messiah,  utterly  un- 
known to  their  forefathers,     ^ee  Christ. 

Our  Saviour  gave  warning  to  his  disciples,  that 
felse  prophets  and  false  Messiahs  should  arise  ;  (Mark 
xiiL  22.)  that  they  should  perform  signs  and  won- 
ders, by  which  even  the  elect  themselves  would  be  in 
danger.  The  event  has  verified  his  prediction.  Every 
age  among  the  Jews  has  produced  false  prophets,  and 
feJse  Christs,  who  have  succeeded  in  deceiving  many 
of  that  nation.  One  appeared  even  in  the  age  of 
Christ  himself;  Simon  Magus,  who  reported  at  Sa- 
maria that  he  was  the  great  power  of  God,  Acts  viii. 
9.  In  the  following  century  Barchochebas,  by  his 
Impostures,  drew  down  on  the  Jews  the  most  terrible 
persecution  ;  and  since  his  time  several  others  have 
appeared,  and  succeeded  in  imposing  upon  the  credu- 
lity of  this  infatuated  people. 

METHUSAEL,  son  of  Mehujael,  of  the  race  of 
Cain,  Gen.  iv.  18. 

METHUSELAH,  son  of  Enoch,  (Gen.  v.  21,  22.) 
was  bom  A.  M.  687 :  he  begat  Lamech  A.  M.  874, 
and  died  A.  M.  1656,  aged  969  years ;  the  greatest 
age  attained  by  any  man.  The  year  of  hii  death  was 
that  of  the  deluge. 

MEZUZOTH  is  a  name  the  Jews  give  to  certain 
pieces  of  parchment,  which  they  fix  on  the  door-|)osts 
of  their  houses ;  taking  literally  what  Moses  says, 
•>eut.  vi.  9,  11,  13,  "Thou  shah  never  forget  the  laws 
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of  thy  God,  but  thou  shall  write  them  on 
the  posts  ofthv  house^  and  on  thy  gates.'''' 
They  pretena,  that  to  avoid  making 
themselves  ridiculous,  by  writing  the 
commandments  of  God  without  their 
dooi-s,  or  rather  to  avoid  exposing  them 
to  profanation,  they  ought  to  write  them 
on  parchment,  and  to  enclose  it.  There- 
fore they  write  these  words  on  a  square 
piece  of  prepared  parchment,  with  a  par- 
ticular ink,  and  a  square  kind  of  charac- 
ter, Deut.  vi.  4 — ^9.  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the 
Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,"  &c.  Then 
they  leave  a  little  space,  and  afterwards 
go  on,  to  Deut.  xi.  13.  "  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  if  thou  shalt  hearken  diligently  to  my  com- 
mandments," &c.  as  far  as,  "  thou  shalt  write  them 
upon  the  door-posts  of  thy  house."  After  this  they 
roll  up  the  parchment,  put  it  into  a  case,  and  write 
on  it  Shaddai,  which  is  one  of  the  names  of  God,  and 
then  attach  it  to  the  doors  of  their  houses  and  cham- 
bers, and  to  the  knocker  of  the  door  on  the  right 
side.  As  often  as  they  pass,  they  touch  it  in  tnii 
place  with  their  finger,  which  they  afterwards  kiss. 
The  Hebrew  mezuza  properly  signifies  a  door-port 
of  a  house,  but  is  a  name  also  given  to  this  roll  of 
parchment. 

I.  MICAH,  the  Morasthite,  or  of  Mareshah,  (q.  v.)  a 
village  near  Eleutheropolis,  in  the  south  of  Judah,  is 
the  seventh  in  order  of  the  lesser  prophets.  He 
prophesied  under  Jotham,  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah, 
kings  of  Judah,  for  about  50  years;  from  about 
A.  M.  3245,  or  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jotham, 
to  A.M.  3306,  or  the  last  year  of  Hezekiah.  He  wai 
nearly  contemporary  with  Isaiah,  and  has  some  ex- 
pressions in  common  with  him.  (Compare  Isaiah  ii.  2, 
with  Micah  iv.  1,  and  Isaiah  xli.  15,  with  Micah  iv. 
13.)  The  extant  prophecy  of  Micah  contains  but 
seven  chapters.  He  first  foretells  the  calamities  of 
Samaria;  afterwards  he  prophesies  against  Judah 
and  Samaria;  and  then  foretells  the  captivity  of  the 
ten  tribes,  and  their  return.  The  third  chapter  con- 
tains a  pathetic  invective  against  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Jacob,  and  the  judges  of  the  house  of  Is- 
rael. We  are  informed  by  Jeremiah  (xxvi.  18,  19, 
&c.)  that  this  prophecy  was  pronounced  in  the  time 
of  Hezekiah,  and  that  in  the  days  of  Jehoiakim  it 
protected  Jeremiah  from  death,  who  prophesied 
much  the  same  things  against  Jerusalem  as  Micah 
had  done.  After  these  terrible  denunciations,  Micah 
speaks  of  the  reign  of  the  Messiah.  And  as  the 
peaceable  times  which  succeeded  the  return  fix)m 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  which  prefigured  the 
reign  of  the  Messiah,  were  disturbed  by  a  tempest  of 
short  continuance,  Micah  foretold  it  in  a  manner 
which  agrees  closely  with  what  Ezckiel  says  of  the 
war  of  Gog  against  the  saints,  and  which  Calmn 
thinks  had  relation  to  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  or  tI 
war  of  Holofemes.  He  also  speaks  pjirticularly  oi 
the  birth  of  the  Messiah  (v.  2,  3,  &c.)  at  Bethlehem, 
whose  dominion  was  to  extend  over  the  earth.  The 
two  last  chapters  contain  a  long  invective  against  the 
iniquities  of  Samaria,  the  fall  of  Babylon,  and  pre- 
dictions of  the  reestablishment  of  Israel,  and  in  such 
lofty  terms,  as  chiefly  agree  with  the  atate  of  the 
Christian  church. 

We  know  nothing  authentic  of  Micah 'a  death.  He 
has  been,  by  some,  confounded  with  Micaiah  son  of 
Ifnlah,  who  lived  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribea, 
under  the  reign  of  Ahab. 

II.  MICAH,  of  Ephraim,  «on  of  a  rich  widow 
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who  became  an  occasion  of  falling  to  Israel,  (Judg. 
rrii.  xviii.^  by  making  an  ephod  (or  priestly  habit)  and 
images  of  metal,  for  a  domestic  chapel.  He  made 
one  of  his  own  sons  priest ;  and  afterwards  a  young 
Lcrite.  It  is  believed  this  happened  in  the  interval, 
after  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  the  elders  that  succeed- 
ed him,  till  Othniel  judged  Israel.  During  this  time 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  being  straitened  in  their  inheritance, 
•ent  six  hundred  men  to  seek  a  more  convenient 
settlement,  Thev  passed  by  Micah's  house,  on  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim,  and  desired  the  Levite  who 
resided  there,  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  about  the  suc- 
cesa  of  their  expedition.  He  answered  them,  that 
the  Lord  would  prosper  their  undertaking.  They 
came  a  second  time  to  the  house  of  Micah  ;  and  hav- 
ing persuaded  the  priest  to  join  their  party,  they  took 
away  the  ephod  and  the  graven  images.     See  Dan. 

MICAIAH,  son  of  Imlah,  of  Ephraim,  and  a  proph- 
et, who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ahab.  Having  fore- 
told the  issue  of  this  prince's  expedition  against  Ra- 
moth-Gilead,  he  was  delivered  over  to  Amon,  the 
govemor  of  Samaria,  with  orders  that  he  should  be 
red  with  the  bread  of  grief,  and  water  of  affliction,  till 
Ahab  returned  in  peace.  Micaiali  answered,  "  If  thou 
return  at  all  in  peace,  the  Lord  has  not  spoken  by 
me  ; "  and  the  event  justified  his  prediction,  1  Kings 
XJtii.  7,  seq. 

MICHAEL,  the  name  given  to  the  archangel  who 
is  represented  as  presiding  over  the  Jewish  nation. 
(See  An&el,  p.  60.)  Jude  (9,  10.)  speaks  of  his  con- 
tending with  tile  devil,  and  disputing  about  the  body 
of  Moses ;  an  expression  which  has  given  rise  to 
many  opinions.  Without  detailing  these,  we  remark, 
that  the  opinion  of  Macknight  seems  to  be  the  most 
reasonable,  and  the  least  hable  to  exception. 

In  Dan.  x.  13 — ^21,  and  xii.  1,  Michael,  he  remarks, 
is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  chief  angels,  who  took  care 
of  the  Israelites  as  a  nation:  he  may,  therefore,  he 
thinks,  have  been  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord,"  before 
whom  Joshua  the  high-priest  is  said  to  have  stood, 
**  Satan  being  at  his  right  hand  to  resist  him  ; "  (Zech. 
iii.  1.)  namely,  in  his  design  of  restoring  the  Jewish 
church  and  state,  called  by  Jude,  *  the  body  of  Moses,' 

Cas  tiie  Christian  church  is  called  by  Paul, '  the 
y  of  Christ'  Zechariah  adds,  "  And  the  Lord," 
that  is,  the  angel  of  the  Lordy  as  is  plain  from  ver.  1, 
**  said  unto  Satan,  The  Lord  rebuketh  thee,  O  Satan ! 
even  the  Lord  who  hath  chosen  Jerusalem,  rebuketh 
thee !  "  Dr.  A.  Clarke  adopts  this  view  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  adds  to  the  remarks  of  Macknight  the  fol- 
lowing: "Among  the  Hebrews,  gT*^^  body,  is  often 
used  for  a  thinp  itself;  so  Rom.  vii.  24,  the  body  of 
tin,  signifies  tin  itsefe  So  the  body  of  Moses  may 
signify  Moses  himself;  or  that  in  which  he  was  par- 
ticularly concerned ;  namely,  his  institutes,  reli- 
gion, &c. 

MICHAL,  daughter  of  Saul,  and  wife  of  David, 
1  Sam.  xviiL  20 ;  xix.  II.    See  David,  p.  335. 

MICHMAS,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  on  the  confines  of 
Benjamin,  (Ezra  ii.  27 ;  Neh.  viL  31.)  called  also 
MICHMASH,  I  Sam.  xiiL  2 ;  Isa.  x.  28.  (Compare 
Neh.  xi.  31.)  Eusebius  says,  it  was,  in  his  time,  a  con- 
siderable place,  about  nine  miles  from  Jerusalem,  to- 
wards Rama, 

MICHMETHAH,orMACMM«THATH,a  city  of  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  the  frontiers  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh ;  over  against  Shechem,  Josh.  xvi.  6 ; 
xviL7. 

MIDIAN,  fourth  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah, 
(Gen.  XXV.  2,)  and  father  of  the  Midianitea,  mentioned 
Numb.  xxiL  4,  7;    xxv.   15;    xxxi.  2,   &c.   whose 


daughters  seduced  Israel  to  the  worshippmg  of  BaaU 
peor.  The  Midianites,  who  were  overcome  by  Ha- 
dad,  son  of  Bedad,  king  of  Edom,  (Gen.  xxxvL  35.) 
and  tliose  who  oppressed  Israel,  and  were  defeated  by 
Gideon,  (Judg.  vi.  1,  &c. ;  vii.  1, 2.)  were  also  descend- 
ed from  him.  Their  capital  city  was  called  Midian, 
and  its  remains  were  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Jerome 
and  Eusebius.  It  was  situated  on  the  Amon,  south 
of  the  city  Ar,  or  Areopolis.  The  Lord,  intending  to 
punish  tlie  Midianites,  because  their  daughters  had 
seduced  Israel  to  the  worship  of  Peor,  directed  Moses 
to  take  a  thousand  men  out  of  each  tribe,  and  send 
them  under  the  command  of  Phinehas,  son  of  the 
high-priest  Eleazar,  to  execute  vengeance  upon  them. 
Phinehas  marched,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  12,000 
men,  having  with  him  the  ark  of  tlie  covenant,  ac- 
cording to  some  commentators,  and  the  trumpets  of 
the  tabernacle.  He  defeated  the  Midianites,  and 
slew  five  of  their  kings,  Levi,  Rekem,  Zur,  Hur  and 
Reba,  w^ho  reigned  over  several  cities  of  the  country 
of  Midian,  east  of  the  Dead  sea.  The  wicked  prophet 
Balaam  was  also  involved  in  their  misfortune,  and  lost 
his  life.  The  Israelites  took  the  women,  the  children, 
the  flocks,  and  whatever  belonged  to  the  Midianites ; 
and  burnt  their  cities,  villages  and  forts. 

[The  original  and  appropriate  district  of  the  Midi- 
anites seems  to  have  been  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ela- 
nitic  branch  of  the  Red  sea ;  where  the  Arabian  geog- 
raphers place  the  city  Madian.  But  they  aj'f)ear  to 
have  spread  themselves  northward,  probably  a  I  o  he 
desert  east  of  mount  Seir,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Mo- 
abites ;  and  on  the  other  side  also,  they  covered  a 
territory  extending  to  the  neighborhood  of  mount 
Sinai.  (See  Exod.  iii.  1 ;  xviii.  5 ;  Numb,  xxxi ;  Judg. 
vi. — viii.)  In  Gen.  xxv.  2,  4,  compared  with  verses 
12 — 18,  they  are  distuiguished  from  the  descendants 
of  Ishmael ;  but  elsewhere,  the  names  Midianites  and 
Ishmaelites  seern  to  be  used  as  neai-ly  synonymous. 
(See  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  compared  with  verse  36 ;  Judg. 
vii.  12,  compared  with  viii.  22,  24.)     R. 

MIGDOL,  a  tower.  When  the  Israelites  came  oat 
of  Egyj)t,  the  Lord  commanded  them  to  encamp  over 
against  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  Red  sea, 
over  against  Baal-zephon,  Exod.  xiv.  2.  See  Exo- 
dus, p.  401,  403. 

MILCOM,  see  Moloch. 

MILE.  Thi>  Greek  (uUiov,  mQe,  (Matt,  v.  41,)  is 
spoken  of  the  Roman  miWiare,  or  mile,  which  contain- 
ed 8  stadia  or  1000  paces,  i.  e.  about  161  If  yards, 
while  the  English  mile  contains  1760  yards.  (See 
Adam's  Rom.  Ant.  p.  503.)     *R. 

MILEl  JS,  or  MiLETDM,  a  city  and  seaport,  and 
the  ancient  capital  of  all  Ionia.  Paul,  going  from 
Corinth  to  Jerusalem,  in  A.  D.  58,  passed  by  Miletus, 
and  as  he  went  by  sea,  and  so  could  not  take  Ephesus 
in  his  way,  he  desired  the  bishops  of  the  church  of 
Ephesus  to  meet  him  here.  Acts  xx.  18,  35. 

This  city  was  originally  a  colony  of  Cretans ;  but 
at  length  became  so  powerful,  that  it  sent  out  settlers 
to  a  great  number  of  cities  on  the  Euxine  sea,  and 
many  others  on  the  continent.  What  most  contributed 
to  its  renovni  was  a  magnificent  temple  of  Apollo; 
Dr.  Chandler  has  an  interesting  account  of  the  city. 
(Travels,  p.  146—149.) 

MILK.  Moses  fbroids  to  seethe  a  kid  in  its  moth^' 
er's  milk,  (Exod.  xxiii.  19 ;  xxxir.  16 ;  Deut  xiv.  21.{ 
which  the  Hebrews,  generally,  understand  hterally  (j 
though  some  accept  it  metaphorically,  as  forbidtlinf  1 
cruelty,  DeuL  xxii.  6. 

A  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  is  a  country 
of  extraordinary  fertility.     In  the  prophets  the  king- 
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dom  of  the  Messiah  is  represented  as  a  time  of  great 
Abundance,  "  when  tlie  mountains  sliould  flow  with 
milk  and  honey,"  Joel  iii.  18.  And  Isaiah  says,  (Ix.  IG.J 
•  Thou  shalt  also  suck  tlie  milk  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
■halt  suck  the  breasts  of  kings."  Paul  compares  his 
converts  to  little  children,  to  be  fed  with  milk,  and  not 
with  solid  food,  (1  Cor.  iii.  2  ;  Heb.  v.  12.)  and  Peter 
exliorts  the  faithful,  "  As  new-bom  babes,  to  desb-e  the 
■incere  milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby," 
1  Pet  ii.  2. 

MILL.  For  a  description  of  the  hand-mills  com- 
monly used  in  the  East,  see  Corn. 

MILLENNIUM,  a  thousand  ytara,  tlie  name  ap- 
plied to  that  period  of  tlie  Christian  church  described 
m  Rev.  XX.  4,  during  which  many  sound  commenta- 
tors have  supposed  that  Jesus  Christ  will  reign  per- 
■onally  on  the  earth,  and  tliat  the  bodies  of  martyrs 
and  other  eminent  Christians  will  be  raised  from  the 
dead,  and  in  this  renewed  state  constitute  the  subjects 
of  his  glorious  kingdom.  Otlier  writers,  however, 
miderstand  those  passages  which  refer  to  tliis  blessed 
era  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  explam  them  of  a  period 
in  which  Christianity  shall  eminently  prevail,  in  its 
purity ;  annihilate  paganism,  idolatry,  Mohamrnedan- 
lim,  and  all  other  false  religions ;  and  triumphantly 
reign  throughout  all  the  eartli. 

MILLET,  a  kind  of  gram,  of  which  there  are  several 
qpecies  cultivated  in  Italy,  Syria  and  Egypt.  It  is 
used  partly  green  as  fodder,  and  partly  hi  the  ripe 
erain  for  bread,  &c.  Ezekiel  (iv.  9.)  received  an  order 
from  the  Lord,  to  make  himself  bread  with  a  mixture 
Df  wheat,  barley,  beans,  lentil  and  millet.  "  Durra,''^ 
lays  Niebuhr,  "  is  a  kind  of  millet,  made  into  bread 
inth  camel's  milk,  oil,  butter,  &c.  and  is  almost  the 
3nly  food  eaten  by  the  common  people  of  Arabia  Fe- 
lix. I  found  it  so  disagreeable,  that  I  would  willingly 
liave  preferred  plain  barley  bread."  This  illustrates 
Jie  appointment  of  it  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  as  a  part 
>f  his  hard  fare. 

I.  MILLO,  a  part  of  the  citadel  at  Jerusalem ;  or 
nore  probably  of  the  fortifications  themselves,  2 
3am.  v.  9 ;  1  Kings  tx.  15,  24 ;  xi.  27,  al.  The  house 
)f  MUlo  (2  Kmgs  xii.  21.)  is  probably  the  same.     R, 

II.  MILLO,  a  place  near  Shechem.  It  is  said,  (Judg. 
X.  6.)  that  the  mhabitants  of  Shechem  and  those  of 
he  fwuse  of  Millo,  made  Abunelech,  son  of  Gideon, 
ung.     House  is  here  put  for  place  or  dwelling. 

MINA,  a  species  of  money,  called  m  Hebrew 
laneh.  We  find  this  word  only  in  the  books  of 
tings.  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  m  Lzekiel,  who  tells  us, 
xlv.  12.)  that  it  was  valued  at  sbcty  shekels,  which,  in 
old,  made  about  240  dollars,  and  in  silver  about  30 
cellars.  This  is  the  Hebrew  maneh ;  but  the  Greek 
r  Attic  mina,  which  is  probably  that  mentioned  in  the 
ooks  of  the  Maccabees,  and  in  the  New  Testament, 
i  valued  at  a  hundred  drachmae,  or  about  13i  dollars, 
^here  was  also  a  lesser  mina,  valued  at  seventy-five 
rachmse. 

MINCHA,  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying  an  offering 
f  meal,  cakes,  or  biscuits,  presented  in  the  temple  of 
le  Lord.  The  LXX  sometimes  preserve  this  word ; 
ut  instead  of  mincha,  they  read  mannOf  which  doubt- 
!S8  was  the  common  pronunciation  in  their  time.  We 
nd  manna  in  Baruch  L  10 :  "  Prepare  ye  manna,  and 
ffer  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  our  God."  Scripture 
ses  the  word  mincha,  in  the  Hebrew,  to  express  the 
fferings  that  Cain  and  Abel  made  to  the  Lord  of 
leir  first-fiiiits,  (Gen.  iv.  3,  4.)  for  the  presents  made 
y  Jacob  to  his  brother  Esau,  at  his  return  from 
[csopotamia ;  (Gen,  xxxii.  13, 16, 18, 20, 2U  for  those 
urieid  by  the  sons  of  Jacob  to  Joseph  in  Egypt,  be- 


fore he  discovered  himself  to  them ;  (Gen.  xliiL  11 

14,  24.)  and  for  tliose  that  Ehud  presented  to  Eglon, 
kmg  of  Moab,  Judg.  iiL  15, 17, 18.  (See  also  MaL  i. 
10,  11.) 

MIND,  the  understand'mg,  or  judgment ;  that  prm- 
ciple  which  distuiguishes  the  diflferences  of  things, 
lawful  or  unlawful,  good  or  evil,  2  Cor.  iii.  14  ;  Tit.  i. 

15.  It  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  seated,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  to  exercise  itself,  in  the  heart,  (Gen.  xxvi.  35  ; 
Deut  xviii.  6.)  or  in  tlie  memory,  (Ps.  xxxi.  12  ;  Isa. 
xlvi.  8.)  or  in  tlie  unagination,  or  will.  These  ramifi- 
cations are  all  referable  to  the  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing, in  these  departments  of  the  intellectual  fac- 
ulties. 

MINISTER,  one  who  attends  or  waits  on  anoth- 
er ;  so  Elisha  was  the  minister  of  Elijah,  (2  Kmgs  iii. 
11.)  and  Joshua  the  servant  of  Moses,  Exod.  xxiv.  13 ; 
xxxiii.  11.  And  tliese  persons  did  not  feel  themselvei 
degraded  by  their  stations,  but  in  due  time  they  suc- 
ceeded to  die  offices  of  their  masters.  In  like  man- 
ner, John  Mark  was  ramister  to  Paul  and  Bamabaa, 
Acts  xiii.  5.  Christ  is  called  a  Minister  of  the  true, 
that  is,  the  heavenly  sanctuary. 

The  minister  of  the  synagogue,  (Luke  iv.  20.)  waa 
appointed  to  keep  the  book  of  the  law,  and  to  observe 
that  those  who  read  in  it  read  correctly,  &c.  The 
rabbins  say,  he  was  the  same  as  the  angel  of  the 
church,  or  overseer.  Lightfoot  says,  Baal  Aruch  ex- 
pounds the  chazan,  or  minister  of  the  congregation, 
by  Sheliach  hatzibbory  or  angel  of  the  con^egation ; 
and  firom  this  common  platform  and  constitution  of 
the  synagogue,  we  may  observe  the  apostle's  expres- 
sion of  some  elders  ruling,  and  laboring  in  word  and 
doctrine ;  others  in  the  general  aflTairs  of  the  syna- 
gogue. Allusions  to  the  officers  of  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue are  often  introduced  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  perhaps  are  hardly  mteUigible  to  us, 
who  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  constitu- 
tions of  those  assemblies. 

Muiisters  were  servants ;  not  menial,  but  honorable. 
Those  who  explain  the  word,  and  conduct  the  service 
of  God ;  who  dispense  the  laws,  and  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  The  holy  angels,  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  divine  commands,  protect,  preserve, 
succor  and  benefit  the  godly,  are  all  beneficial  min- 
isters to  those  who  are  under  their  charge,  Heb.  viiL 
2  ;  Exod.  XXX.  10 ;  Lev.  xvi.  15 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  1 ;  IU)m. 
xiii.  6 ;  Ps.  civ.  4.     See  Awgel. 

MINNI.  Jeremiah  (li.  27.)  invites  tjie  kings  of 
Minni,  Ararat  and  Aschenaz  to  war  against  Balwlon. 
Minni  is  thought  to  denote  Minuaa,  a  province  of  Ar- 
menia. 

MINNITH,  a  city  beyond  Jordan,  four  miles  from 
Heshbon,  on  the  road  to  Philadelphia.  It  belonged 
to  the  Ammonites  when  Jephthah  made  war  agamst 
them,  Judg.  xi.  33.  Ezekiel  says,  that  Judah  carried 
wheat  of  Minnith  to  the  fairs  of  Tyre,  Ezek.xxvii.  17. 

MINT,  a  garden  herb,  or  pot  herb,  luflSciently 
known.  The  Pharisees,  desiring  to  distmguish  them- 
selves by  a  most  scrupulous  and  Uteral  ol)Ber\  atiou  of 
thr  law,  gave  tithes  of  mint,  anise,  and  cumin.  Matt, 
xxiii.  23.  Our  Saviour  does  not  censure  this  exact- 
ness, but  complams,  that  while  they  were  eo  preciie 
in  these  lesser  matters,  they  neglected  the  essential 
commandments  of  the  law. 

MIRACLE,  a  sign,  wonder,  prodigy.  Theae  terma 
are  commonly  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  an  action, 
event,  or  effect,  superior  (or  contrtu-y)  to  the  general 
and  established  laws  of  nature.  An  ^  they  are  given, 
not  only  to  true  miracles,  wrought  o>  saints  or  proph- 
ets sent  fi^m  God.  by  good  angela,  by  tl*  finger  of 
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Qod,  or  by  the  Son  of  God ;  but  also  to  the  false 
miracles  of  impostors,  and  to  wonders  wrought  by 
the  wicked,  by  false  i)roj)hets,  or  by  devils.  Moses 
fpeaks  of  the  miracles  of  Pharaoh^s  magicians,  in  the 
manner  he  speaks  of  those  wrought  by  himself,  in  the 
name  and  by  the  power  of  Grod ;  our  Saviour  foretold 
that  false  Christs  and  false  prophets  should  perform 
wonders  capable  of  deceiving,  were  it  possible,  the 
elect  themselves ;  (Matt.  xxiv.  24.)  and  John,  in  the 
Revelation,  (xiii.  13,  14.)  speaks  of  a  beeist  that  came 
out  of  the  earth,  which  performed  such  prodigies,  as 
even  to  make  fire  descend  from  heaven  on  the  earth, 
which  seduced  many  persons,  &c.  And  in  the  same 
book  he  speaks  of  demons,  which  showed  wonders, 
to  stimulate  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  make  war  on  the 
saintE ;  and  also  of  a  false  prophet,  who  works  mira- 
cles, to  seduce  those  who  have  received  the  mark  of 
the  beast.  Rev.  xvi.  14  ;  xix.  20. 

Miracles  and  prodigies,  therefore,  are  not  always 
sure  signs  of  the  sanctity  of  those  who  perform  them ; 
nor  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  they  deliver ; 
nor  certain  testimonies  of  their  divine  mission.  The 
Son  of  Grod  not  only  permits  but  commands  us  to  ex- 
amine miracles,  and  those  who  perform  them,  (Matt. 
xxiv.  23,  24.)  and  Moses  (Deut.  xiii.  1.)  cautioned  the 
Israehtes  against  listening  to  the  words  of  certain 
prophets,  or  dreamers  of  dreams ;  adding,  that  the 
Lord  permitted  them  to  prove  his  people,  to  know 
whether  they  loved  the  Lord  their  God  with  all  their 
heart,  and  with  all  their  soul.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
affirmed,  that  the  proof  of  miracles  is  not  always  un- 
questionable. To  the  mission  of  him  who  works 
miracles,  must  be  joined  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  he 
advances,  the  holiness  of  his  life,  his  good  understand- 
ing, and  his  concurrence  with  those  whose  life,  mis- 
sion and  doctrine,  have  been  already  ascertained  and 
approved.  His  miracles  must  be  strictly  examined, 
to  see  if  they  be  true,  and  will  stand  the  test ;  and  are 
not  juggling  tricks,  or  magical  operations ;  whether 
they  lead  to  God,  to  peace,  to  righteousness,  to  salva- 
tion. If  these  marks  and  characters  be  found  in  him 
who  works  miracles,  we  must  allow  such  a  one  to  be 
a  messenger  from  God. 

Our  Saviour  complains  (John  iv.  48.)  of  the  Jews : 
"  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not  be- 
lieve." When  they  asked  a  sign  from  him,  (Matt. 
xii.  38.)  he  replied  that  they  should  see  no  other  sign 
but  that  of  the  prophet  Jonah.  He  says  (John  xv. 
24.)  that  if  he  had  not  performed  among  them  such 
miracles  aa  were  never  before  performed  by  man, 
they  would  have  had  no  sin ;  and  Nicodemus  acknowl- 
edged, (John  iii.  2.)  "  No  man  can  do  these  miracles 
that  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him.**  Such  a 
train  of  miracles,  accompanied  with  so  much  innocence 
and  righteousness,  with  a  doctrine  so  pure  and  divine, 
could  not  be  operations  of  falsity  and  delusion.  When 
Christ  sent  his  apostles  to  preach  the  gospel  among 
the  Jews,  and  among  infidel  nations,  he  gave  them 
the  power  of  working  miracles  in  his  name,  (Matt.  x. 
6,  ^,  &c.)  than  which  nothing  so  much  contributed  to 
the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  prejudices,  obstinacy  and  incredulity  of  the 
Jews  must  havebeen  very  extraordinary, nottoyield 
to  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  doc- 
tors themselves  could  not  give  the  lie  to  their  own 
eyes,  or  oppose  what  was  so  public  and  notorious; 
they  could  not  directly  deny  the  miracles,  but  chose 
rather  to  ascribe  thejn  to  Beelzebub.  Themodern 
Jews  pretend,  thatChrist  had  stolen  thename  Jeho- 
vah out  of  the  temple,  by  which  he  performed  his 
miracles.    If  this  were  true,  could  itbeconceivable, 


that  God  would  favor  an  impostor  with  the  gift  c ' 
working  miracles,  and  such  a  long  train  of  miracleiL 
and  of  so  high  degree,  and  by  one  who  announced 
the  subversion  of  the  law  and  the  Jewish  religion? 
And  would  he  permit  him  to  transfer  this  power  to  bil 
disciples  and  apostles  ? 

MIRIAM,  sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  daughter 
of  Amram  and  Jochebed.  If  she  were  the  one  who 
was  watching  when  her  brother  Moses  was  exposed 
on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  she  might  be  ten  or  twelre 
years  old  at  that  time.  When  Pharaoh's  daughter 
discovered  the  inian^  Miriam  proposed  to  fetch  a 
nurse  for  the  little  foundling ;  the  princess  accepted 
the  offer,  and  Miriam  brought  her  own  mother,  Exod. 
ii.  4,  &c.  It  is  thought  that  Miriam  married  Hur,  ol 
Judali ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  she  had  any  chil- 
dren by  him. 

Miriam  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  as  she  insinuates 
in  Exod.  xvii.  10,  11 ;  Numb.  xii.  2.  After  the  pas 
sage  of  the  Red  sea,  she  led  the  choir  and  dances  of 
the  women,  and  repeated  with  them  the  canticle, 
"  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,"  &c.  which  Moses  sung  in  tb  i 
choir  of  men,  Exod.  xv.  21.  When  Zipporah,  th 
wife  of  Moses,  arrived  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  Miriam 
and  Aaron  disparaged  her,  speaking  against  Moses  on 
her  account.  Numb.  xii.  The  Lord  punished  Miriam 
by  visiting  her  with  a  leprosy.  Her  death  happened 
in  the  first  month  of  the  fortieth  year  after  the  exo-i 
dus,  at  the  encampment  of  Kadesh,  in  the  wilderneai 
of  Sin,  (Numb.  xx.  1.)  where  Eusebius  assures  ua  thai 
in  his  time  her  sepulchre  was  to  be  seen. 

MIRROR,  see  Looking-glass. 

MISHAEL,  one  of  the  three  companions  of  Daniel, 
to  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  gave  the  Chaldean  name 
of  Meshach,  (Dan.  i.  7.)  and  cast  into  the  burning  fur 
nace  ;  from  which  he  was  miraculously  dehvered. 

MISHAL,  and  MISHEAL,  see  Mashal. 

MISHPAT,  judgment^  a  fountain,  called  also  Ka 
DESH,  (Gen.  xiv.  7.)  which  see. 

MISHNAH,  see  Talmud. 

MISR,  a  name  given  to  the  land  of  Egypt,  which 
see. 

MITE,  Gr.  /i^TTTor,  a  small  piece  of  money,  two  of 
which  made  a  hodranieSy  or  the  fourth  part  of  the  Ro- 
man as.  The  as  was  equal  to  3  ^  farthings  sterhng 
or  about  li  cents.  The  mite,  Xinxov,  therefore,  woulc 
be  equal  to  about  two  mills,  Luke  xii,  59  ;  xxi.  2.     Rl 

MITHCAH,  an  encampment  of  Israel  in  the  wit 
derness,  between  Tarah  and  Hashmonah,  Numh 
xxxiii.  28,  29. 

MITYLENE,  the  celebrated  capital  of  the  island 
of  Lesbos,  through  which  Paul  passed  as  he  wenli 
from  Corinth  to  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  58,  Acts  xx.  14 
Now  Castro. 

I.  MIZPAH,  or  MizPEH,  ekvation^  a  city  of  Ju 
dab,  (Josh.  xv.  38.)  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  north  qi 
Hebron ;  about  six  leagues  from  Jenisalera.  Calme 
thinks  it  is  the  Mizpah  of  Benjamin,  where  the  He- 
brews often  assembled  for  purposes  of  devotion.  (Set 
1  Kings  XV.  22 ;  2  Chron.  xvi.  6,  &c.) 

II.  MIZPAH,  or  MizPEH,  a  city  of  Gad,  in  the  inouBi 
tains  of  Gilead,  where  Laban  and  Jacob  made  a  coV' 
enant.  Gen.  xxxi.  49.  Jephthah  dwelt  here  when  h* 
made  a  covenant  with  the  Israehtes  on  the  other  lid* 
Jordan,  who  chose  him  for  their  captain  ;  and  here  b( 
assembled  his  troops,  Judg.  xi.  11,  29,  34.  It  I 
sometimes  ascribed  to  Moab,  because  the  Moabitai 
conquered  and  kept  iL 

III.  MIZPAH,  or  MizPEH.  Joshua  (xL  3, 8.)  speaks  o 
the  Hivites,  who  inhabited  the  country  of  Mizpeh,  a 
the  foot  of  mount  Hermon,  and  consequently  toward 
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the  head  of  the  Jordan.  He  adds,  that  the  army  of  Ja- 

bin  and  his  allies  took  refuge  at  Mizpah,  to  the  east  of 
the  city  of  Sidon  ;  which  agrees  with  this  position. 

MIZRAIM,  son  of  Ham,  and  father  of  Ludim, 
Anamio,  Lehabim,  Naphtuhim,  Pathrusim  and  Cas- 
luhim,  Gen.  x.  6.  He  was  father  of  the  Mizraim,  or 
Egyptians.  Mizraim  is  also  put  for  the  country  of 
Egypt;  thus  it  has  three  significations,  which  are 
perpetually  confounded  and  used  promiscuously  ; 
sometimes  denoting  the  land  of  Egypt,  sometimes  he 
who  first  peopled  Egypt,  and  sometimes  the  inhabit- 
ants themselves.     See  Egypt. 

MNASON,  of  Cyprus,  a  Jew,  converted  by  Christ 
himself;  and  one  of  the  seventy,  Acts  xxi.  16.  Paul 
lodged  at  his  house  at  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  58. 

MOAB,  son  of  Lot,  and  of  his  eldest  daughter ; 
(Gen.  xix.  31,  &c.)  born  about  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Isaac,  A.  M.  2108. 

MOABITES,  the  descendants  of  Moab,  son  of  Lot, 
whose  habitation  was  east  of  Jordan,  and  adjacent  to 
the  Dead  sea,  on  both  sides  the  river  x\rnon,  on  which 
[their  capital  city  was  situated  ;  altliough  the  river  Ar- 
non  was  strictly  and  properly  the  northern  boundary 
#f  Moab.  This  country  was  originally  possessed  by  a 
race  of  giants  called  Emim,  (Deut.ii.  11, 12.)  whom  the 
Moabites  conquered.     Afterweu*ds,  tlie  Amorites  took 

part  from  the  Moabites,  (Judg.  xi.  13.)  but  Moses 
reconquered  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben. 
The  Moabites  were  spared  by  Moses,  as  God  had  re- 
stricted him ;  (Deut.  ii.  9.)  but  there  always  was  a 
great  antipathy  between  them  and  the  Israelites, 
which  occasioned  many  wars.  Balaam  seduced  the 
Hebrews  to  idolatry  and  uncleanuess,  by  means  of 
the  daughters  of  Moab,  Numb.  xxv.  1,  2.  God  or- 
dained that  this  people  should  not  enter  into  the  con- 
gregation of  his  people,  or  be  capable  of  office,  &c. 
even  to  the  tenth  generation,  (Deut.  xxiii.  3.)  because 
they  had  the  inhumanity  to  refuse  the  Israelites  a 
passage  through  their  country,  nor  would  supply  them 
with  bread  and  water  in  their  necessity. 

Eglbn,  king  of  the  Moabites,  was  one  of  the  fii-st 
who  oppressed  Israel  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  Ehud 
killed  him,  and  Israel  expelled  the  Moabites,  Judg. 
Hi.  12.  A.  M.  2679.  David  subdued  Moab  and  Am- 
mon  ;  under  which  subjection  they  continued  till  the 
separation  of  the  ten  tribes  ;  when  they  were  attached 
to  the  kings  of  Israel  till  the  death  of  Ahab.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  this  king,  the  Moabites  began  to  re- 
volt, 2  Kings  iii.  4,  5.  Mesha  refused  the  tribute  of  a 
hundred  thousand  lambs,  and  as  many  rams,  which 
tiU  then  had  been  customarily  paid,  either  yearly  or 
at  the  beginning  of  every  reign.  The  reign  of  Aha- 
ziah  was  too  short  to  allow  of  his  invading  them  ;  but 
Jehoram,  son  of  Ahab,  and  brother  to  Ahaziah,  hav- 
ing ascended  the  throne,  intended  reducing  them  to 
obedience.  He  invited  jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah, 
to  join  him ;  who,  with  the  king  of  Edom,  then  his 
vassal,  entered  Moab,  where  they  vi^ere  ahiiost  on  the 
point  of  perishing  with  thirst,  but  were  miraculously 
relieved,  2  Kings  iii.  16,  &c.  We  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  Moabites  after  this  time  ;  but  Isaiah,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  threatens 
them  with  a  calamity  which  was  to  happen  three 
years  after  his  prediction,  and  which  probably  referred 
to  the  war  of  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  against 
the  ten  tribes,  and  the  nations  beyond  the  Jordan. 
Amos  (i.  13,  &c.)  also  foretold  great  miseries  to  them, 
vhich  probably  they  suffered  under  Uzziah  and  Jo- 
tham,  kings  of  Judah  ;  if  not  under  Shalmaneser;  (2 
Chron.  xxvi.  7,  8  ;  xxvii.  5.)  or,  lastly,  the  war  of 
^Nebuchadnezzar,  five  years  after  the  destruction  of 


Jerusalem.  Calntiet  believes  that  this  prince  carriod 
them  captive  beyond  the  Euphrates,  as  the  propheti 
had  threatened  ;  (Jer.  ix.  26  ;  xiL  14, 15 ;  xxv.  11, 12 
xlviii.  47  ;  xlix.  3,  6,  39;  1.  16.)  and  that  Cyrus  sen! 
them  home  again,  as  he  did  other  captive  nations.  Ii 
is  probable  that  in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewisli 
republic,  they  obeyed  the  Asmonean  kings,  and  after- 
wards Herod  the  Great 

The  principal  deities  of  the  Moabites  were  Chemosh 
and  Baal-peor.  Scrijiture  speaks  of  Nebo,  of  Baal- 
meon,  and  of  Baal-dibon,  as  gods  of  the  Moabites ; 
but  it  is  likely  these  are  rather  names  of  places  where 
Chemosh  and  Peor  were  worshipped  ;  and  that  Baal- 
dibon,  Baal-meon,  and  Nebo,  are  no  other  than  Che- 
mosh adored  at  Dibon,  or  at  Meon,  or  on  mount  Nebo. 

For  a  description  of  the  land  of  Moab,  see  Canaan, 
p.  237. 

MODIN,  a  celebrated  city  or  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  whence  came  Mattathias  and  his  family,  the 
Maccabees,  (1  Mac.  ii.  1,  15 ;  ix.  19.j  and  which  m 
also  famous  for  a  battle  fought  there  by  a  handfiil  of 
men,  under  Judas  Maccabaeus,  against  Antiochus  Eu- 
pator,  2  Mac.  xiii.  9,  &c. 

MOLADAH,  (Josh.  xv.  26 ;  xix.  2.)  a  city  first  given 
to  Judah,  and  afterwards  to  Simeon.  It  was  in  the 
southerly  part  of  Judah. 

MOLE,  an  unclean  animal,  (Lev.  xi.  30.)  several 
times  referred  to  in  Scripture.  In  the  Vulgate  and 
in  the  English  Bible,  however,  the  word  tenshemethy 
lizard  or  chameleon,  is  improperly  translated  mole, 
this  ajiimal  being  called  in  Hebrew  hholed.  The  only 
passage  requiring  elucidation,  in  which  the  mole  is 
spoken  of,  is  Isa.  ii.  20,  and  this  the  reader  will  find 
examined  in  the  article  Idols,  p.  522. 

MOLOCH,  or  Milcom,  a  god  of  the  Ammonites, 
to  whom  human  sacrifices  were  offered.  Moses  in 
several  places  forbids  the  Israelites,  under  the  penalty 
of  death,  to  dedicate  their  children  to  Moloch,  by 
making  them  pass  through  the  fire,  (Lev.  xviii.  21 ; 
XX.  2—5.)  and  God  himself  threatens  to  pour  out  hii 
wrath  against  those  who  should  be  guilty  of  it.  There 
is  great  probability  that  the  Hebrews  were  addicted 
to  the  worship  of  this  deity,  even  before  their  coming 
out  of  Egypt,  since  Amos,  (v.  26.)  and  after  him  Ste- 
phen, (Acts  vii.  43.)  reproaches  them  with  having 
carried  in  the  wilderness  the  tabernacle  of  their  god 
Moloch.  (See  Chiun.)  Solomon  built  a  temple  to 
Moloch  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  (1  Kings  xi.  7.)  and 
Manasseh,  a  long  time  after,  imitated  his  impiety, 
making  his  son  pass  through  the  fire  in  honor  of  this 
idol,  2  Kings  xxi.  3,  4.  Such  idolatry  was  practised 
chiefly  in  the  valley  of  Tophet  and  Hinnom,  east  of 
Jerusalem,  Jer.  itix. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  devotees  contented 
themselves  with  making  their  children  leap  over  a  fire 
sacred  to  Moloch  ;  by  this  action  consecrating  them 
to  that  false  deity ;  and  as  by  a  lustration  purifying 
them  ;  this  beuig  a  usual  ceremony  on  other  occasions 
among  the  heathen.  Others  believe  that  they  made 
them  pass  between  two  fires  o{)po8ite  each  other, 
with  the  same  intention ;  but  it  is  generally  thought 
that  they  really  burnt  their  children  as  sacrifices.  See 
Ps.  cvi.  37 ;  Isa.  Ivii.  5 ;  Ezek.  xvL  20,  21 ;  xxiii.  37, 
39,  where  it  is  positively  asserted,  tliat  the  Hebrewi 
sacrificed  their  children  to  devils,  to  Molocli,  and  to 
strange  gods.     See  FiR£. 

The  rabbins  assure  us,  that  tlie  idol  Moloch  was  of 
brass,  sitting  on  a  throne  of  the  same  metal,  adorned 
with  a  royal  crown,  having  tlie  head  of  a  calf,  and  hii 
arms  extended  as  if  to  embrace  any  one  ;  that  when 
they  offered  children  to  him,  they  heated  the  statu* 
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from  within,  by  a  great  fire ;  and  when  it  was  burning 
hot,  put  the  miserable  victim  within  its  arms,  where 
It  was  soon  consumed  by  the  violence  of  the  heat ; 
and  that  the  cries  of  the  children  might  not  be  heard, 
they  made  a  great  noise  with  drums  and  other  instru- 
mente  about  3ie  idol.  Others  say,  that  his  arms  were 
extended,  and  reaching  toward  the  ground,  so  that 
when  they  put  a  child  within  his  arms,  it  immediately 
fbll  into  a  great  fire  which  was  burning  at  the  foot  of 
the  statue. 

There  are  various  sentiments  about  Moloch :  some 
believe  that  it  represented  Saturn,  to  whom  it  is  well 
known  that  human  sacrifices  were  offered.  So  Ge- 
lenius  in  his  Comra.  z.  Jesa.  ii.  p.  343 ;  comp.  p. 
327.  (See  also  Chiun.)  Others  think  he  was  Mer- 
cury, others  say  Venus,  others  Mars,  or  Mithra.  Cal- 
met  has  endeavored  to  prove,  that  Moloch  signified 
the  sun,  or  the  king  of  heaven.  (See  also  Selden,  de 
Diis  Syris ;  Spencer,  de  Legibus  Hebraeorum  Ritualib. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  10.  And  Vossius,  de  Origine  et  Progressu 
Idolatrise,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.) 

MONEY.  Scripture  often  speaks  of  gold,  silver, 
brass,  of  certain  sums  of  money,  of  purchases  made 
with  money,  of  current  money,  of  money  of  a  cer- 
tain weight ;  but  we  do  not  observe  coined  or  stamped 
money  till  a  late  period ;  which  induces  a  belief  that 
the  ancient  Hebrews  took  gold  and  silver  only  by 
weight ;  that  they  only  considered  the  purity  of 
die  metal,  and  not  the  stamp.  The  most  ancient 
commerce  was  conducted  by  barter,  or  exchanging 
one  sort  of  merchandise  for  another.  One  man 
gave  what  he  could  spare  to  another,  who  gave  him 
in  return  part  of  his  superabundance.  Afterwards 
the  more  precious  metals  were  used  in  traffic,  as  a 
value  more  generally  known  and  stated.  Lastly, 
they  gave  this  metal,  by  public  authority,  a  certain 
mark,  a  certain  weight,  and  a  certain  degree  of  al- 
loy, to  fix  its  value,  and  to  save  buyers  and  sellers 
the  trouble  of  weighing  and  examining  the  coins. 

Abraham  weighed  out  four  hundred  shekels  of 
•ilver,  to  purchase  Sarah^stomb;  (Gen.  xxiii.  15,  16.) 
and  Scripture  observes,  that  he  paid  this  in  current 
money  with  the  merchant.  Joseph  was  sold  by  his 
brethren  to  the  Midianites  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver, 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  28.)  Heb.  twenty  shekels  of  silver.  The 
brethren  of  Joseph  brought  back  with  them  into 
Egypt  the  money  they  found  in  their  sacks,  in  the 
same  weight  as  before.  Gen.  xliii.  21.  Isaiah  de- 
icribes  the  wicked  as  weighing  silver  in  a  balance,  to 
make  an  idol  thereof,  (chap.  xlvi.  6.)  and  Jeremiah 
(xxxii.  10.)  weighs  seventeen  pieces  of  silver  in  a 
pair  of  scales  to  pay  for  a  field  he  had  bought.  Isaiah 
iays,  "  Come,  buy  wine  and  milk  .without  money, 
and  without  price.  Wherefore  do  ye  weigh  money 
for  that  which  is  not  bread  ?"  Amos  (viii.  5.)  repre- 
■ents  the  merchants  encouraging  one  another  to 
make  the  ephah  small,  wherewith  to  sell,  and  the 
shekel  great,  wherewith  to  buy,  and  to  falsify  the 
balances  by  deceit. 

In  these  passages,  three  things  only  are  mentioned  : 
(1.)  The  metal ;  that  is,  gold  or  silver,  and  never  cop- 
per, it  not  being  used  in  traffic  as  money.  (2.)  The 
weight,  a  talent,  a  shekel,  a  gerah  or  obolus  ;  the 
weight  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  king's  weight.  (3.) 
The  standard  of  pure  or  fine  gold  and  silver,  and  of 
good  quality,  as  received  by  the  merchant.  The  im- 
pression of  the  coinage  is  not  referred  to  ;  but  it  is 
Baid,  they  weighed  the  silver,  or  other  commodities, 
by  tlie  shekel  and  by  the  talent.  This  shekel,  there- 
fore, and  this  talent,  were  not  fixed  and  determined 
•nieces  of  money,  but  weights  applied  to  thiiiirs  used 


in  commerce.     Hence   those  deceitful  l)alances  of 
the  merchants  who  would  increase  the  shekel ;  that 
is,  would  augment  the  weight  by  which  they  weighed  I 
the  gold  and  silver  they  were  to  receive,  that  they  j 
might  have  a  greater  quantity  than  was  their  due .  j 
hence  the  weight  of  the  sanctuary,  the  standard  of 
which  was  preserved  in  the  temple,  to  prevent  fraud; 
hence  those  prohibitions  in  the  law,  "  Thou  shfdt  not 
have  in  thy  bag  divers  weights,  [Heb.  stones,]  a  great 
and  a  small,"  D.eut.  xxv.  13.     Hence  those  scales  that 
the  Hebrews  wore  at  their  girdles,  (Hos.  xii.  7.)  and 
the  Canaanites  carried  in  their  hands ;  to  weign  the 
gold  and  silver  which  they  received  in  payment. 

And  it  is.  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  original  text 
there  is  no  mention  of  coined  money,  or  of  any  thing 
like  it.  The  gold  and  silver  offered  to  Moses  in  the 
desert,  for  the  use  of  the  tabernacle ;  that  which 
was  given  to  Aaron  to  make  a  golden  calf;  that  of 
which  Gideon  made  an  ephod ;  that  which  tempted 
Achan  ;  that  which  David  left  to  Solomon ;  and  that 
which  Gehazi  received  from  Naaman ;  was  only 
gold  or  silver  made  into  rings,  bracelets,  pendants, 
vessels,  or  ingots.  Not  a  word  of  coined  money,  of 
any  mark  or  impression ;  nothing  to  show  the  form 
of  the  money,  or  the  figure  represented  uj)on  it ;  for, 
generally,  coined  money  has  the  impress  of  some 
prince,  some  ar.imal,  flower,  or  other  device.  But 
nothing  of  this  kind  occurs  among  the  Hebrews. 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  Hebrew  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19.)  we 
find  Jacob  bought  a  field  for  a  hundred  kesitahs; 
and  that  the  friends  of  Job,  (chap.  xlii.  11.)  after  hia 
recovery,  gave  to  that  model  of  patience  each  a  kesi' 
tahf  and  a  golden  pendant  for  the  ears.  We  also  find 
there  Danes,  (Heb.  Darcmonim,  or  Adarcmonim)  and 
MinfB,  StatercBf  Oholi  :  but  this  last  kind  of  money  wai 
foreign,  and  is  put  for  other  terms,  wliich  in  the  He- 
brew only  signify  the  weight  of  the  metal.  The 
kesitah  is  not  well  known  to  us ;  some  take  it  for  a 
sheep  or  a  lamb  ;  others  for  a  kind  of  money,  having 
the  impression  of  a  lamb  or  a  sheep.  But  Calmet 
rather  thinks  it  to  be  a  purse  of  money. 

"The  practice  of  weighing  money  is  general  in 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  all  Turkey.  No  piece,  however 
effaced,  is  refused  there  :  the  merchant  draws  out  hit 
scales  and  weighs  it,  as  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  when 
he  purchased  his  sepulchre.  In  considerable  pay- 
ments, an  agent  of  exchange  is  sent  for,  who  counts 
paras  by  thousands,  rejects  pieces  of  false  money,  and 
weighs  all  the  sequins,  either  separately  or  together.* 
(Volney,  vol.  ii.  p.  425.)  Does  not  this  mention  of 
"  an  agent  of  exchange,"  give  a  new  idea  to  the  ex- 
pression in  Genesis,  above  referred  to,  "  current 
money  with  the  merchant ; "  i.  e.  such  as  was  approv- 
ed by  a  competent  judge,  whose  business  it  was  to  de- 
tect fraudulent  coin,  if  offered  in  payment?  On  thil 
subject  we  may  remark  a  much  deeper  inference  than 
is  usually  discovered  in  the  question  of  our  Lord  to 
the  ill-designing  Pharisees : — "  Whose  image  and  su- 
perscription is  this  ?  "  For  we  ought  to  observe,  that 
few,  or  none,  of  the  early  and  tmly  Asiatic  coins,  had 
any  image,  or  representation,  of  the  king  on  thera ; 
that  those  of  the  original  Jewish  coinage,  have  the  ' 


pot,  or  jug,  (of  manna,  say  some,)  or  the  vine,  or  sheaf 
of  corn,  and  the  date  when  coined  ;  but  no  image  of 
any  person,  or  power,  (which  the  Jews  would  have 
held  unlawful,)  as  the  Roman  coinage  universally  had, 
especially  under  the  Caesars.  Wlien,  therefore,  our 
Lord  commands,  "  Show  me  the  tribute-money,"  and 
asks,  «  Whose  image  is  this  ?  "  by  attributing  currency 
to  the  (Roman)  image  of  Caesar,  and  appropriating 
this  (Roman)  coin  to  the  payment  of  his  tribute,  tiiey 
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jicknowl edged  Cwsar's  authority  and  power ;  thereby 
answering  their  own  question.  And  this  inference 
appears  still  more  forcibly,  when  we  recollect  the  utter 
arersion  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  images  at  this 
time,  and  tliat  the  figures  on  the  standards  of  the  Ro- 
man legions  nearly  occasioned  an  insurrection. — In 
this  view,  the  idea  of  image  is  stronger  than  that  of 
fUFERScRiPTiON  *,  tliough,  in  fact,  one  accompanied 
the  other,  tlie  superscription,  or  epigraphus,  being  the 
emperor*s  titles,  usually  inserted  around  his  image,  or 
bust,  as  on  our  British  coins. 

"  They  [the  Turks]  stamp  nothing  on  their  money 
(which  IS  all  of  gold  and  silver,  and  consists  in  the 
•orts  aforesaid)  but  the  emperor's  name^  and  the  year  in 
iohich  a  was  coined.  They  receive,  nevertheless,  for- 
eign coins,  with  figures  of  living  things,  which  seems 
contrary  to  their  law."  (De  la  Motraye's  Travels, 
fol.  i.  p.  154.)  Here  we  find  the  Turks  receiving, 
through  commercial  policy,  what  the  Jews  were  forced 
to  receive,  and  to  pass  current,  by  reason  of  their 
■ubjection  to  the  Roman  emperor.  It  is  also  com- 
mon, in  the  East,  for  coins  to  have  some  sentence  on 
them,  such  as,  "  God  is  great,"  &c.  The  Roman 
coins  had  no  such  inscription,  but  were  purely  heathen, 
and  solely  presented  the  image  and  superscription 
of  Caesar  ;  or  if  any  figure  was  added  on  the  reverse, 
it  was  that  of  some  ideal  or  idolatrous  deity. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  the  three  evangelists  who 
record  this  story,  insert  the  word  image,  (and,  indeed, 
diey  use  coincidentally  the  same  words,)  which  seems 
to  confirm  the  ideas  above  suggested.  (See  Matt, 
xxii.  20  ;  Mark  xii.  16  ;  Luke  xx.  24.) 

MONTH.  The  ancient  Hebrews  had  no  particu- 
lar names  for  their  months  ;  they  said,  the  first,  the 
iecond,  the  third,  &c.  In  Exod.  xiii.  4 ;  xxiii.  15  ; 
xxxiv.  18,  and  Deut.  xvi.  l,we  find  jon  E>in,  Chodesh 
Abiby  or  the  month  of  the  young  ears  of  corn,  or  of 
the  new  fruits;  which  is,  probably,  the  Egyptian 
pame  of  that  month,  which  the  Hebrews  afterwards 
called  Nisan,  and  which  was  the  first  of  the  holy 
year.  Every  where  else  this  lawgiver  designates  the 
months  by  their  order  of  succession.  In  Joshua, 
Judges  and  Samuel  we  see  the  same  method.  Un- 
der Solomon  (1  Kings  vi.  1.)  we  read  of  the  month 
Zif,  which  is  the  second  month  of  the  holy  year,  and 
answers  to  that  afterwards  called  Jair.  In  the  same 
chapter  we  read  of  the  month  Bui,  which  is  the  eighth 
of  the  holy  year,  and  answers  to  Marchesvan,  or  Oc- 
tober. Lastly,  in  chap.  viii.  2,  we  read  of  the  month 
Ethanim,  or  the  month  of  the  valiant,  which  answers 
to  Tizri,  the  seventh  of  the  holy  year. 

Critics  are  not  agreed  about  the  origin  of  these 
names  of  the  months.  Scaliger  thought  Solomon 
borrowed  them  from  the  Phoenicians,  with  whom  he 
had  much  intercourae.  Grotius  believes  they  came 
from  the  Chaldeans ;  and  Hardouin  deduces  them 
from  the  Egyptians.  However  this  may  be,  we  see 
nothing  of  them,  either  before  or  after  Solomon.  But 
after  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  the  people  continued 
the  names  of  the  months  as  they  had  found  them 
among  the  Chaldeans  and  Persians. 

Sanies  of  the  Hebrew  months,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  sabred  and  civU  years. 

Ctvil.     Sacred. 


Nisan,  answering  to  March,  O  S. 
Ijar,  April, 

^ivan.  May. 

Thammuz,  June. 
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11  5  3K,  Ab,  July. 

12  6  SiSh,  Elul,  August. 

1  7  ne»n,  Tiiri,  September 

2  8  pcmo,  MarchesTan  October. 

3  9  iSd3,  Casleu,  November 

4  10  nan,  Thebet,  December, 

5  11  n2v,  Shebat,  January. 

6  12  niK,  Adar,  February. 

[Other  interpreters,  with  greater  propriety,  reckon 
the  beginning  of  Nisan  from  the  new  moon  of  ApriL 
and  not  of  March ;  and  this  varies  the  beginning  of 
the  other  months.  (See  Jahn's  ArchaeoL  §  103.  Wi- 
ner, Bibl.  Realworterb.  p.  454.)  R. 

Originally,  the  Hebrews  followed  the  same  distri- 
bution of  their  years  and  months  as  in  Egypt.  Their 
year  consisted  of  365  days,  and  of  twelve  monthi, 
each  of  thirty  days.  This  appears  by  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  days  of  the  year  of  the  deluge.  Gen.  viL 
The  twelfth  month  was  to  have  thirty-five  days,  and 
they  had  no  intercalary  month,  but  at  the  end  of  on* 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  when  the  beginning  of 
the  year  following  was  out  of  its  place  thirty  wnolt 
days. 

After  the  exodus,  which  happened  in  the  month  of 
March,  God  ordained  that  the  holy  year,  that  is,  tht 
calendar  of  religious  feasts  and  ceremonies,  should 
begin  at  Nisan,  the  seventh  month  of  the  civil  year, 
(the  civil  year  being  left  unchanged,)  which  the  He- 
brews continued  to  begin  at  the  month  Tisri  (Sep- 
tember). After  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jewa, 
being  but  a  handful  of  people  in  the  midst  of  othen 
surrounding  them,  complied  with  such  customs  and 
manners  of  dividing  times  and  seasons,  as  were  used 
by  the  people  that  ruled  over  them ;  first,  of  the 
Chaldeans;  afterwards,  of  the  Persians;  and  lastly, 
of  the  Grecians.  They  took  the  names  of  the  monthi 
from  the  Chaldeans  and  Persians,  and  perhaps  their 
m«anner  of  dividing  the  year  and  the  months.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  be  sure  of  this,  not  exactly  knowing 
the  form  of  the  Chaldean  months.  But  we  see 
plainly  by  Ecclesiasticus,  (xliii.  6.)  by  the  Maccabeea, 
by  Josephus,  (Antiq.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10,)  and  by  Philo, 
(Vit.  Mos.  lib.  iii.)  that  in  their  time  they  followed  the 
custom  of  the  Grecians ;  that  is,  their  months  were 
lunar,  and  their  years  solar. 

These  lunar  months  were  each  of  twenty-nine 
days  and  a  half;  or,  rather,  one  was  of  thirty  daya, 
the  following  of  twenty-nine,  and  so  on  alternately : 
that  which  had  thirty  days  was  called  a  full  or  com- 
plete month ;  that  which  had  but  twenty-nine  dayi 
was  called  incomplete.  The  new  moon  was  alwaya 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  this  day  they  called 
JVeomtniaj  new-moon  day,  or  new  month.  They  did 
not  begin  it  from  that  point  of  time  when  the  mooo 
was  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  but  from  the  time 
at  which  she  first  became  visible,  after  that  conjunc- 
tion. And  to  determine  this,  it  is  said,  they  had 
people  posted  on  elevated  places,  to  inform  the  San- 
hedrim as  soon  as  possible.  Proclamation  was  then 
made,  "  The  feast  of  the  new  moon !  The  feast  of 
the  new  moon  !"  and  the  beginning  of  the  month 
was  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet.  For  fear  of 
any  failing  in  the  observation  of  that  command, 
which  dirfjcted  certain  ceremonies  at  the  beginning 
of  each  month,  they  continued  the  JVeomenia  two 
days;  the  first  was  called  "the  day  of  the  moon'i 
appearance,"  the  other  "  of  the  moon's  disappear- 
ance." So  say  the  rabbins :  but  there  is  great  prob- 
ability, that  if  this  was  ever  practised,  it  was  only  in 
provinces  distant  from  Jerusalem.     In  the  temple, 
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and  in  the  metropolis,  there  was  always  a  fixed  cal- 
endar, or  at  least  a  fixed  decision  for  festival  days, 
determined  by  the  House  of  Judgment. 

When  we  say  that  the  months  of  the  Jews  an- 
swered to  ours,  Nisan  to  March,  Jair  to  April,  «fec 
we  must  be  understood  with  some  latitude  ;  for  the 
lunar  months  cannot  be  reduced  exactly  to  solar 
ones.  The  vernal  equinox  falls  between  the  twen- 
tieth and  twenty-first  of  March,  according  to  the 
course  of  the  solar  year.  But  in  the  lunar  year,  the 
new  moon  will  fall  in  the  month  of  March,  and  the 
ftill  moon  in  the  month  of  April.  So  that  the  He- 
brew months  will  answer  partially  to  two  of  our 
months,  the  end  of  one,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
other. 

Twelve  lunar  months  making  but  three  hundred 
and  fifty-four  days  and  six  hours,  the  Jewish  year 
was  short  of  the  Roman  by  twelve  days.  To  recover 
the  equinoctial  points,  from  which  this  diflference  of 
the  solar  and  lunar  year  would  separate  the  new 
moon  of  the  first  month,  the  Jews  every  three  years 
intercalated  a  thirteenth  month,  which  they  called 
Ve-adar ;  the  second  Adar.  By  this  means  their 
limar  year  equalled  the  solar ;  because  in  thirty-six 
■olar  months  there  would  be  thirty-seven  lunar 
months.  The  Sanhedrim  regulated  this  intercalation, 
and  the  thirteenth  month  was  placed  between  Adar 
and  Nisan  ;  so  that  the  passover  was  always  celebrat- 
ed the  first  full  moon  after  the  equinox. 

MOON.  The  Lord  created  the  sun  and  the  moon 
on  the  fourth  day  of  the  world,  to  preside  over  day 
and  night,  and  to  distinguish  times  and  seasons,  Gen.. 
t  15,  16.  As  the  sun  presides  over  day,  so  the  moon 
presides  over  night ;  the  sun  regulates  the  course  of 
a  year,  the  moon  the  course  of  a  month  ;  the  sun  is, 
as  it  were,  king  of  the  host  of  heaven,  the  moon  is 
queen.  The  moon  was  appointed  for  the  distinction 
of  seasons,  of  festival  days,  and  days  of  assembling, 
Gen.  i.  14 ;  Ps.  civ.  19.  For  the  days  of  the  New 
Moon,  see  Neomenia. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  Hebrews  understood 
the  theory  of  lunar  eclipses ;  but  they  always  speak  of 
them  in  terms  which  intimate  that  they  considered 
them  as  wonders,  and  as  eflfects  of  the  power  and 
wrath  of  God.  When  the  prophets  speak  of  the 
destruction  of  empires,  they  often  say,  that  the  sun 
shall  be  covered  with  darkness ;  the  moon  withdraw 
h^r  Ught ;  and  the  stars  fall  from  heaven,  Isa.  xiii. 
]  * ;  xxiv.  23  ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  7,  8  ;  Joel  ii.  10  ;  iii.  15. 
IJ  It  we  cannot  perceive  that  there  is  any  direct  men- 
tion of  an  eclipse. 

Among  the  orientals  in  general,  and  the  Hebrews 
in  particular,  the  worship  of  the  moon  was  more  ex- 
tensive, and  more  faraousthanthatof  thesun.  In 
Deut.  iv.  19;  xvii.  3,  Moses  bids  the  Israelites  takecare 
when  they  see  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  thn 
host  of  heaven,  not  to  pay  them  any  superstitious 

worship,  because  they  were  only  creatures  appointed 
for  the  service  of  all  nations  under  heaven.  Job 
(xxxi.  26,  27.)  also  speaks  of  the  same  worship :  "  If 
1  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walk- 
ing in  brightness,  and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly 
enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand,"  as  a 
token  of  adoration.  The  Hebrews  worshipped  the 
moon,  by  the  name  of  Meni,  of  Astarte,  of  the  god- 
dess of  the  groves,  of  the  queen  of  heaven,  &c.  (But 
see  under  Astaroth  I.)  The  Syrians  adored  her  as 
Astarte,  Urania,  or  Coelestis  ;  the  Arabians  as  Alilat ; 
the  Egyptians  as  Isis ;  the  Greeks  as  Diana,  Venus, 
Juno,  Hecate,  Bellona,  Minerva,  &c.  Macrobius  and 
Julius  FirmicuB  acauaint  us,  that  men  dressed  like 


women,  and  women  dressed  like  men,  sacrificed  to 
the  moon.  Maimonides  thinks,  that  Moses  intended 
to  forbid  this,  when  he  prohibited  the  sexes' from  ex- 
change of  habits.  The  moon  was  worshipped  as  a 
god,  and  not  as  a  goddess,  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia 
and  Armenia.  The  Sepharvites  called  her  Aname- 
lech,  the  gracious  king.  Strabo  calls  her  Meen  ;  as 
does  Isaiah,  Ixv.  11.  She  was  represented  clothed 
like  a  man;  and  there  are  medals  extant,  on  which 
she  is  represented  in  the  habit  and  form  of  a  man 
armed,  having  a  cock  at  his  feet,  covered  with  a 
Phrygian  or  Armenian  bonnet.  Spartian,  in  Cara- 
calla,  assures  us,  that  the  people  of  Charrse  in  Meso- 
potamia believed,  that  such  as  held  the  moon  for  a 
goddess,  would  be  always  in  subjection  to  their 
wives.  He  adds,  that  though  the  Greeks  and  Egyp- 
tians sometimes  called  her  goddess,  yet  they  always 
call  her  god  in  their  mysteries.  Several  sorts  of  sac- 
rifices were  offered  to  the  moon.  We  see  in  Isaiah 
Ixv.  11,  and  Jeremiah  vii.  18,  that  they  offered  to  her 
in  the  high  ways,  and  upon  the  roofs  of  their  houses, 
sacrifices  of  cakes,  and  similar  ovferings.  Thus  the 
Greeks  honored  Hecate,  or  Trivia,  which  is  the 
moon.  Elsewhere  they  offered  to  her  human  sacri- 
fices. Strabo  relates,  that  in  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Araxes,  they  especially  worshipped  the  moon, 
who  had  there  a  famous  temple.  The  goddess  had 
several  slaves,  and  every  year  they  offered  one  of 
them  in  sacrifice  to  her,  after  having  fed  him  daintily 
the  whole  year  before.  Lucian  speaks  of  like  sacri- 
fices, offered  to  the  Syrian  goddess,  the  Dea  Coeles- 
tis, that  is,  the  moon.  Fathers  carried  their  children, 
tied  up  in  sacks,  to  the  top  of  the  porch  of  the  tem- 
ple, whence  they  threw  them  down  upon  the  pave- 
ment ;  and  when  the  unfortunate  victims  moaned, 
the  fathers  would  answer,  that  they  were  not  their 
children,  but  young  calves. 

The  Jews  ascribed  different  effects  to  the  mooiL 
Moses  speaks  of  the  fruits  of  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  14.)  these  being  considered  as  the  twd 
causes  which  produce  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Some 
commentators  think,  that  the  fruits  of  the  sun  are 
those  that  come  yearly,  as  wheat,  grapes,  &c. ;  and 
the  fruits  of  the  moon  those  thai  may  be  gathered  at 
different  months  of  the  year,  as  cucumbers,  figs,  &.C. 

MORASTHI,  the  country  of  the  prophet  Micah, 
east  of  Eleutheropolis,  Micah  i.  1 ;  Jer.  xxvi.  18.  See 
Mareshah. 

MORDECAI,  son  of  Jair,  of  the  raceof  Saul,  and 
a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  He  was  carried 
captive  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  Jehoi- 
achin,  or  Jeconiah,  king  of  Judah,  A.  M.  4305 ; 
Esth.  ii.  5, 6.  He  settled  at  Shuslian,  and  there  lived 
to  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  when  it  is  thought  he  vis- 
ited Jerusalem,  with  several  other  captives ;  but  af- 
terwards he  returned  to  Shushan.  Mordecai  had  a 
niece  called  Edessa,  or  Esther,  the  daughter  of  his 
brother,  whom  he  had  adopted  and  brought  up  as  his 
own  daughter,  after  the  death  of  his  brother.  After 
Esther  became  the  wife  of  Ahasuerus,  (see  Esther,) 
Mordecai  was  constant  at  the  palace  gate  to  learn 
news  of  the  queen.  During  his  attendance  there  he 
discovered  a  conspiracy  of  two  eunuchs  to  kih  the 
king;  his  service,  however,  was  registered  only,  and 
not  rewarded.  Ahasuerus  raising  Haman  to  be  his 
favorite,  Mordecai  refused  to  honor  him  ;  and  Haman 
resented  the  indignity  by  endeavoring  to  exterminate 
the  whole  Jewish  people,  for  which  he  obtained  a 
decree  from  the  king,  but  was  defeated  in  his  pur- 
pose by  Mordecai  and  Esther. 

It  is   evident  that   the  anxiety  of  Mordecai  for 
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Either  was  extreme  ;  but  we  cannot  fully  enter  into 
the  circumstance  of  his  walking  day  after  day^  (chap. 
n.  11.)  for  a  long  period  of  time,  probably  upwards  of 
•  year,  without  recollecting  tlie  extreme  vigilance 
with  which  the  harems  of  the  East  are  guarded.  On 
this  subject  Chardin  says:  "The  place  where  the 
women  are  shut  up  is  sacred,  especially  among  per- 
fODS  of  condition  ;  and  it  is  a  crime  for  any  person 
whatever  to  be  inquiring  what  passes  within  those 
walls.  The  husband  has  there  an  absolute  authori- 
ty, without  being  obliged  to  give  any  account  of  his 
actions.  And  'tis  said,  that  there  are  most  bloody 
doings  in  those  places  sometimes,  and  that  poison 
despatches  a  world  of  people,  which  are  thought  to 
die  a  natural  death."  (p.  332.)  "I  could  not  learn 
what  was  done  more  the  rest  of  the  night ;  for  I  have 
already  informed  you  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  transactions  in  those  liabitations,  that 
seem  to  be  regions  of  another  world.  There  are  none 
but  women  that  can  approach  within  a  league  of  it, 
or  some  black  eunuchs,  with  whom  a  man  may  as 
well  converse  as  with  so  many  dragons,  that  can  dis- 
cover those  secrets ;  and  you  may  as  well  tear  out 
their  hearts  as  a  syllable  upon  that  text.  You  must 
Aise  a  great  deal  of  art  to  make  them  speak ;  just  as 
we  tame  serpents  in  the  Indies,  till  they  make  them 
hiss  and  dance  when  they  please."  (p.  54.  Cor.  Soly- 
man.) 

"  And  here  we  must  observe,  that  Habas  the  sec- 
ond left  behind  him  two  sons ;  or,  at  least,  I  never 
heard  that  he  left  any  more,  nor  is  it  known  whether 
he  left  any  daughters  or  no.  For  what  is  done  in 
the  women's  apartment  is  a  mystery  concealed  even 
from  the  grandees  and  prime  ministers.  Or,  if  they 
know  any  thing,  it  is  merely  upon  the  account  of 
some  particular  relation  or  dependence  which  the 
secret  has  to  some  peculiar  affair,  which,  of  necessi- 
ty, must  be  imparted  to  their  knowledge.  For  my 
part,  I  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  cost  to  sift  out 
the  truth,  but  I  could  never  discover  any  more  ;  only, 
that  they  believed  he  never  left  any  daughter  behind 
him  that  lived.  A  man  may  walk  a  hundred  days, 
one  after  another,  by  the  house  where  the  women  are, 
and  yet  know  no  more  what  is  done  therein,  than  at 
the  further  end  of  Tartaiy."  (p.  6.) 

We  learn  from  these  extracts,  (1.)  That  to  inquire 
what  passes  in  the  harem  is  a  crime.  (2.)  That  it  is 
possible,  "  by  a  great  deal  of  art,"  and  weighty  rea- 
sons, no  doubt,  to  make  the  black  eunuchs  "speak," 
on  some  occasions.  (3.)  That  a  man  may  walk  a 
hundred  days,  one  after  another,  yet  obtain  no  intel- 
ligence from  thence.  (4.)  That  "  bloody  doings  "  are 
occasionally  transacted  there. 

These  hints  may  account  for  the  conduct  of  Mor- 
decai,  who  walked  every  day  before  the  court  of  the 
women's  house^  to  gather  any  intelligence  that  might 
chance  to  come  within  his  cognizance,  respecting  his 
niece.  An  English  reader  is  apt  to  say,  "  Why  did 
not  he  visit  her  at  once  ?"  or,  "To  be  sure,  when  he 
walked  before  the  court,  he  inquired  of  the  servants, 
and  they  told  him  as  a  matter  of  course."  No  :  he 
•walked,  day  after  day^  if  perchance  he  might  make 
■ome  of  these  "  dragons  "  in  any  degree  tractable.  In 
hke  manner,  the  English  reader  may  suppose,  that 
(chap.  ii.  22.)  when  "  Mordecai  told  Esther  the 
queen"  of  the  treason  of  the  king's  chamberlains,  he 
■poke  to  her  personally.  This,  however,  is  not  prob- 
able: he  sent  her  the  intelligence  by  intervening 
agents.  And  when  Mordecai,  In  the  utmost  distress, 
wished  to  communicate  with  Esther,  (chap.  iv.  2.) 

he  cried  with  a  loud  and  bitter  cry,  even  before  the 
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king's  gate,"  which  was  the  only  means  left  him  of 
gaining  attention  from  the  attendants  of  the  place 
some  of  whom,  coming  out  to  him,  returned  and 
told  Esther,  who  was  too  far  off"  to  hear  him.  Esthei 
sent  her  own  chamberlain,  Hatach,  (a  confidential 
person,  no  doubt,)  to  inquire  from  Mordecai  himself 
the  cause  of  hie  lamentation  ;  and,  by  means  of  Ha- 
tach, messages  passed  between  them,  which  agrees 
with  what  Chardin  says,  that  it  is  possible  on  urgent 
occasions  to  make  these  officers  "  speak."  We  learn, 
also,  that  there  are  "  bloody  doings  "  in  the  harem  ; 
this  agrees  with  the  remark  of  Mordecai,  (chap.  iv. 
13.)  "  Think  not  that  thou  shalt  escape  in  the  king^s 
house^  more  than  all  the  Jews."  He  certainly  means 
that  Haman  would  procure  her  death,  even  in  the 
harem. 

MORIAH,  a  mountain  upon  which  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  built  by  king  Solomon,  2  Chron.  iii. 
1.  It  is  thought  this  was  the  place  where  Abraham 
intended  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac,  (Gen.  xxii.  2,  14.) 
though  this  supposition  is  attended  with  some  diffi- 
culties. Instead  of  Moriah,  the  Samaritan  reads 
Moreh,  in  Genesis,  as  if  God  sent  Abraham  near  to 
Sichem,  where  certainly  was  a  Moreh,  Gen.  xii.  6 ; 
Deut.  xi.  30. 

The  name  of  Moriah  is  thought  to  be  derived  fi-om 
a  root  implying  height,  or  elevation  ;  and  it  is  certain, 
from  the  descriptions  given  of  Jerusalem,  that  it 
stands  on  the  highest  hill  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
is  seen  from  a  great  distance.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  idea  of  being  seen  from  far,  as  if  it  lifted 
itself  uj),  is  included  in  the  name  Moriah,  which  we 
may  observe  is  in  the  feminine.  Probably  there  is  a 
reference  to  this  in  those  prophets,  who  say.  The 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  temple  shall  be  exalted  above 
the  (surrounding)  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  to 
it,  Isa.  ii.  2  ;  Mic.  iv.  1.     See  Jerusalem. 

MORROW.  The  word  morrow  denotes  the  next 
succeeding  period  of  light,  which  commences  a  little 
before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  is  opposed  to  the 
preceding  period  of  darkness,  as  day  is  to  night. 
The  Hebrew  term  JWo/idr,  rendered  jWbrroMJ,signifie§ 
the  exchange  of  one  thing  for  another.  Light  wai 
given  instead  of  the  preceding  hours  of  darkness ; 
during  which  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters,  Gen.  i.  2.  The  idea  of  the  Hebrews,  un- 
der the  word  Mdhdr,  may  be  further  understood  fi-om 
the  two  following  passages  : — "And  the  people  stood 
up  all  that  day,  and  all  night,  and  all  day  on  the  mor- 
row ;"  which  phrase  our  translation  renders  all  tht 
next  day,  (Numb.  xi.  32.)  as  opposed  to  night.  "But 
God  prepared  a  worm  in  the  rising  of  the  dawn  for  the 
morrow,''^  or  against  the  morrow,  which  is,  in  our 
translation,  when  the  morrow  rose  the  next  day,  Jonah 
iv.  7.  This  phrase  shows  that  the  Hebrew  morrow 
did  not  commence  before  the  light.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  marrow  is,  no  doubt,  derived  from  the  eastern 
Mdhiir ;  and  as  it  is  evident  from  Tacitus  and  Julius 
Caesar,  that  both  the  Germans  and  the  Gauls  com- 
puted time  in  the  manner  of  the  Hebrews,  and  other 
eastern  nations,  there  is  the  greater  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  our  ancestors  used  the  word  morrow  ac- 
cording to  the  idea  of  the  Hebrew  Mahar.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  to  morgen,  our  to-morrow,  is  found  in 
the  following  passages:  Exod.  vii.  15  ;  viii.  23  ;  xri 
23 ;  xvii.  9  ;  xxxii.  5  ;  xxxiv.  2 ;  Numb.  xi.  18 ;  Matt 
vi.  30  ;  Luke  xiii.  32,  33,  &c. 

MORTAR.  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in 
Prov.  xxvii.  22,  "  Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a  fool 
ill  a  mortar  among  wheat,  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not 
1  is  foolishness  depart  from  h'm."     The  mode  of 
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pimishmeiit  here  referred  to  may  be  proved  to  exist 
in  the  East,  by  positive  testimony. 

**  Fanaticism  has  enacted,  in  Turkey,  in  favor  of 
the  Ulemas,  [or  body  of  lawyers,]  that  their  goods 
■hall  never  be  confiscated,  nor  themselves  put  to 
dieath,  but  by  bein^  bruised  in  a  mortar.  The  honor 
of  being  treated  in  so  distinguished  a  manner,  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  sensibly  felt  by  eveiy  one  ;  examples 
are  rare  ;  yet  the  insolence  of  the  >iufli  irritated  sul- 
tan Osman  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  ordered  the  mor- 
tars to  be  replaced,  which,  having  been  long  neglect- 
ed, had  been  thrown  down,  and  almost  covered  with 
earth.  This  order  alone  produced  a  surprising 
effect :  the  body  of  Ulemas,  justly  terrified,  submit- 
ted." (Baron  du  Tott,  vol.  i.  p.  28.)  "As  for  the 
ruards  of  the  Towers,  who  had  let  prince  Coreskie 
[a  prisoner]  escape,  some  of  them  were  empayled, 
and  som^  were  pounded,  or  beaten  to  pieces,  in  great 
mortars  of  yron,  wherein  they  doe  vsually  pound  their 
rice,  to  reduce  it  to  mealed  (Kuolles's  History  of  the 
Turks,  p.  1374.) 

This  last  quotation  is  the  very  case  in  point ;  ex- 
cept that  Solomon  seems  to  suppose  the  fool  was 
pounded  together  with  the  wheat ;  whereas,  in  this 
mstance,  the  guards  were  beaten  to^death,  certainly, 
without  any  such  accompaniment. 

"  The  Mahometans  consider  this  office  as  so  im- 
portant, and  entitled  to  such  reverence,  that  tlie  per- 
son of  a  pacha,  who  acquits  himself  well  in  it,  be- 
comes inviolable,  even  by  the  sultan :  it  is  no  longer 
permitted  to  shed  his  blood.  But  the  divan  has  in- 
vented a  method  of  satisfying  its  vengeance  on  those 
who  are  protected  by  this  privilege,  without  depart- 
ing from  the  literal  expression  of  the  law,  by  ordering 
them  to  be  pounded  in  a  mortar,  ....  of  which  there 
have  been  various  instances."  (Volney,  vol.  ii.  p.  250.) 

MOSERAH,  or  Moseroth,  (Numb,  xxxii.  30.)  a 
station  of  the  Israelites,  near  mount  Hor.  Burck- 
hardt  mentions  a  valley  east  of  mount  Hor,  called 
Wady  Mousa,  which  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Mo- 
•erah.     See  Exodus,  p.  418,  and  Aaron,  p.  2. 

MOSES,  son  of  Amram  and  Jochebed,  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  was  born  in  Egypt,  A.  M.  2433.  In 
consequence  of  the  decree  of  Pharaoh  for  putting  the 
male  children  of  the  Hebrews  to  death,  he  was  put 
into  a  kind  of  vessel  made  of  rushes,  and  laid  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  Here  he  was  found  by  the  daugh- 
ter of  Pharaoh,  and  placed  unknowingly  with  his 
mother  to  be  nursed,  Exod.  ii.  1 — 9. 

The  princess  named  the  infant  Moses,  {saved  out 
of  the  water,)  and  adopted  him  for  her  son,  Acts  vii. 
22.  His  own  parents,  however,  who  brought  him 
up,  instructed  him  in  the  religion  and  expectations 
of  his  forefathers  ;  so  that,  when  grown  up,  he  pre- 
ferred rather  to  partake  with  his  people  in  their 
afflictions,  than  to  share  in  the  pleasures  of  a  court, 
Heb.  xi.  24—26. 

Moses  relates  his  own  story  with  great  simplicity, 
thus  :  (Exod.  ii.)  Being  grown  up  he  visited  his  breth- 
ren, and  seeing  an  Egyptian  oppressing  a  Hebrew, 
he  vindicated  him,  slew  the  Egyptian,  and  hid  his 
body  in  the  sand.  The  transaction  becoming  known, 
Pharaoh  sought  for  Moses  to  put  him  to  death  ;  but 
he  fled  into  the  country  of  Midian,  in  Arabia  Petraea, 
south  of  mount  Sinai ;  where  he  married  Zipporah, 
a  daughter  of  Jethro,  priest  or  prince  of  Midian. 

Moses,  employed  in  feeding  the  sheep  of  Jethro, 
one  day  came  to  the  mountain  of  Horeb,  where  the 
Lord  appeared  to  him  in  a  burning  bush,  and  com- 
Qfiissioued  him,  notwithstanding  his  reluctance  and 
^witation,  to  dehver  his  people  Israel.     See  Aaron. 


Being  arrived  in  Egypt,  Moses  and  Aaron  carried 
their  message  to  Pharaoh,  and  demanded  permission 
for  the  Hebrews  to  go  three  days*  journey  into  the 
desert  of  Arabia,  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  Lord.  Pha- 
raoh refused,  and  augmented  the  burdens  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  complained  to  Moses,  and  he  to  the  Lord. 
The  ten  plagues  followed ;  and  at  midnight  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  Abib,  or  Nisan,  Moses  led  his  peo- 
ple out  of  Egypt.     See  Exodus. 

Arrived  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  or  Zin,  between 
Elim  and  Sinai,  the  multitude,  tired  with  the  length 
of  their  journey,  began  to  murmur  against  IMosea, 
saying,  "  Would  to  God  we  had  died  in  Egypt,  where 
we  sat  at  the  flesh-pots,  and  where  we  ate  bread  in 
abundance  ! "  The  Lord  promised  to  rain  food  from 
heaven  ;  of  which  Moses  informed  the  people,  and 
that  very  evening  the  camp  of  Israel  was  covered 
with  quails,  brought  thither  by  the  wind.  The  next 
morning  they  saw  all  round  the  camp  a  kind  of  hoar- 
frost, or  little  grains,  of  the  color  of  bdelhuni,  and  of 
the  shape  of  coriander-seeds ;  the  manna.  (See 
Manna.)  Moses  bade  Aaron  to  fill  an  omer  with 
manna,  and  to  lay  it  up  before  the  Lord  ;  to  remain 
as  a  monument  to  future  generations. 

At  Rephidim,  the  people,  in  want  of  water,  mur-^ 
mured  against  Moses ;  but  the  Lord,  by  his  ministry 
drew  them  water  out  of  the  rock  of  Horeb.  The 
Amalekites  attacking  Israel,  Moses  sent  Joshua 
against  them  ;  he  himself,  at  ..e  same  time,  with 
Aaron  and  Hur,  being  on  an  eminence,  whence  they 
could  see  the  engagement.  While  Moses  held  up 
his  hands  toward  heaven,  Joshua  had  the  advantage 
over  the  enemy  ;  but  when  he  held  them  down,  the 
Amalekites  prevailed.  Aaron  and  Hur,  therefore,  put 
stones  under  him,  that  he  might  sit  down,  while  each 
of  them  supported  his  arnie,  that  he  might  not  be 
tired.  So  the  Amalekites  were  entirely  defeated 
The  Lord  desired  IMoses  to  write  an  account  of  this 
action  in  a  book,  and  to  instruct  Joshua  concerning 
it,  he  having  determined  utterly  to  destroy  the 
memory  of  Amalek  from  under  heaven.  On  the 
third  day  of  the  third  month  from  their  coming  out 
of  Egypt,  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sinai, 
where  tliey  continued  a  year :  here  Moses  was  the 
mediator  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  his  people. 
See  Law. 

Coming  down  from  the  mountain,  Moses  declared 
to  the  people  the  laws  he  had  received,  and  the  arti- 
cles of  the  covenant  that  the  Lord  would  make  witfi 
them.  The  people  answering,  that  they  would  per- 
form whatever  the  Lord  enjoined,  Moses  erected  an 
altar  of  unhewn  stones,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  twelve  monimients,  or  twelve  other  altare,  in  the 
name  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Having  offered 
sacrifices  and  peace-offerings,  he  took  the  blood  of 
the  victims,  poured  half  upon  the  altar,  and  the  other 
half  into  cups,  and  having  read  to  the  people  the  or- 
dinances he  had  received  from  the  Lord,  and  which 
he  had  written  in  a  book,  he  sprinkled  all  the  people 
with  the  blood  that  was  in  the  cups.  Thus  was 
concluded  the  solemn  and  celebrated  covenant  be- 
tween the  Lord  and  the  children  of  Israel. 

The  Lord  then  commanded  Moses  to  come  up 
again  into  the  mountain,  and  to  bring  with  him 
Joshua,  his  servant,  that  he  might  instruct  him  in  all 
which  he  would  have  observed  by  the  priests  or 
people,  in  the  public  exercise  of  religion  ;  all  the  parts 
of  which  he  distinctly  appointed.  Descending  from 
the  mount,  .Joshua  heard  the  shouts  and  rejoicings 
of  the  people,  as  if  of  an  engagement  wituan  enemy 
But  Moses  observed  that  it  was  not  the  sound  of  ao 
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alarm,  but  cries  of  joy.  When  they  appniached  the 
camp,  they  saw  the  golden  calf,  which  had  been 
made,  (see  Calf,)  and  the  people  singing  and  danc- 
ing about  it,  Moses  indignantly  threw  down  the 
tables  of  stone  he  held  in  his  hands,  and  broke  them ; 
and  taking  the  calf,  he  reduced  it  to  powder,  and 
scattered  it  into  the  water,  which  he  made  all  the 
congregation  drink  of.  Moses  severely  rebuked 
Aaron  ;  and,  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  camp, 
he  proclaimed,  "  Whoever  is  for  the  Lord,  let  him 
join  himself  to  me."  All  the  children  of  Levi  as- 
sembling about  him,  he  said,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Let  every  one  of  you  take  his  sword,  and  let  him  go 
from  gate  to  gate,  across  the  camp,  and  slay  even  to 
his  brother,  his  friend,  or  his  kinsman."  They  did 
so,  and  that  day  there  were  slain  about  3000  people. 

The  next  day  Moses  remonstrated  to  the  people  on 
the  heinousness  of  their  sin  ;  but  told  them  he  would 
again  tiscend  the  mountain,  and  endeavor  to  obtain 
forgiveness  for  them.  He  went  up  and  entreated 
the  Lord  to  pardon  them ;  or  otherwise,  he  begged 
that  he  himself  might  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of 
the  Lord.  (See  Book.)  He  also  desired  another 
favor,  which  was,  that  he  might  see  his  glory.  The 
Lord  answered  him,  that  he  could  not  see  his  face, 
for  no  man  could  support  that  sight;  but  that  he 
would  pass  before  the  opening  of  the  rock,  where  he 
might  hear  his  name,  and  see  his  train,  as  he  passed 
alon^. 

Afterwards,  Moses  went  up  into  the  mountain, 
and  carried  new  tables  of  stone.  There  God  re- 
newed the  decalogue,  and  gave  several  other  (com- 
mandments. After  forty  days  and  forty  nigfcis,  he 
came  down,  bringing  the  two  tables  of  testimony 
with  him,  and  caused  proclamation  to  be  made,  that 
whoever  had  any  valuable  metals,  or  precious  stones, 
thread,  wool,  furs,  or  fine  wood,  fit  for  the  taber- 
nacle, might  ofifer  them  to  the  Lord.  The  Lord 
commanded  also,  that  each  Israelite  should  contrib- 
ute half  a  shekel ;  (about  25  cents ;)  and  that  this 
contribution  might  be  regularly  raised,  Moses  took 
an  account  of  the  people,  from  twenty  years  old  and 
upwards;  of  whom  there  were  found  603,550,  each 
of  which  paying  a  bekah  or  half  shekel,  the  sum 
amounted  to  100  talents  of  silver  and  1775  shekels, 
or  about  $150,000.  Six  whole  months  they  worked 
at  the  tabernacle,  that  is,  from  the  sixth  month  of  the 
holy  year,  after  their  leaving  Egypt,  A.  M.  2513,  to 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  following  year, 
2514.  On  the  first  day  of  Nisan,  (April  21,  according 
to  Usher,)  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  was  set 
up,  and  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  on  the 
fourteenth,  the  Israelites  celebrated  the  second  pass- 
over  from  their  coming  out  of  Egypt.  About  this 
time,  Moses  published  the  laws  contained  in  the  first 
seven  chapters  of  Leviticus,  consecrated  Aaron  and 
his  sons,  and  dedicated  the  tabernacle  with  all  its 
vessels. 

The  first  day  of  the  second  month  of  this  year, 
Moses  took  a  second  account  of  the  people,  in  which 
the  Levites  were  reckoned  apart,  and  appointed  to 
the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  The  princes  of  the 
tribes  made  their  offerings  to  the  tabernacle,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  rank,  and  on  his  day,  during  the  twelve 
days  of  the  dedication  and  consecration  of  this  holy 
place.  Lastly,  and  about  this  time,  Moses  made  sev- 
eral ordinances  relating  to  the  purity  to  be  observed 
in  holy  things,  and  the  manner  of  approaching  the 
tabernacle. 

About  the  end  of  the  year,  Jethro,  the  father-in- 
,aw  of  Moses,  brought  him  his  wife  Zipporah,  and 


his  two  soils,  Grershom  and  Eliezer.  Moses  received 
him  with  all  respect,  and  by  his  persuasion  commis- 
sioned judges  to  assist  in  accommodating  diflTerences, 
and  minor  suits.  On  the  arrival  of  Zipporah  in  the 
camp,  Aaron,  and  Miriam  his  sister,  spoke  against 
Moses,  because  his  wife  was  an  Ethiopian ;  but  the 
Lord  interposed  in  behalf  of  Moses,  who  was  the 
meekest  man  upon  earth.     See  Aaron. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine,  whether  the  sedition 
of  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abiram  happened  afl;er  the 
arrival  of  the  Hebrews  at  Kadesh-barnea,  or  before. 
(See  KoRAH.)  At  Kadesh,  where  Miriam  died,  the 
people  murmured  for  water,  which  Moses  and  Aaron 
supplied,  by  causing  it  to  gush  out  of  a  rock.  But 
as  they  showed  some  distrust  in  the  Lord,  he  con- 
demned them  to  die  in  the  wilderness,  without  en- 
tering the  land  of  promise.  Hence  they  called  this 
encampment  Meribah,  or  waters  of  contradiction. 
At  Zalmonah,  it  is  thought  Moses  erected  the  brazen 
serpent,  to  heal  those  who  had  been  bitten  by  fiery 
serpents.  Being  come  to  mount  Pisgah,  in  the  des- 
ert of  Kedemoth,  he  despatched  ambassadors  to 
Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  to  solicit  a  passage 
through  his  oountry,  which  being  refused,  Moses 
gave  him  battle,  overcame  him,  and  took  all  his  ter- 
ritories. Some  time  afterwards,  Og,  king  of  Bashan, 
marched  against  Moses,  and  fought  with  him  ;  but 
he  was  conquered  and  his  country  taken. 

While  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  at  Shittim, 
Balak,  king  of  Moab,  invited  Balaam  to  come  and 
curse  Israel.  But  the  sorcerer  having  rather  blessed 
than  cursed  them,  he  sent  the  daughters  of  Moab 
into  the  camp,  to  tempt  them  to  idolatry  and  forni- 
cation. This  wicked  counsel  had  the  desired  effect; 
but  Moses  put  to  death  all  who  had  abandoned  them- 
selves to  the  worship  of  Baal-peor,  to  the  number  of 
23,000,  besides  1000  others  who  were  executed  by 
the  judges.  After  this,  the  Lord  commanded  Moses 
to  make  war  against  the  Midianites,  who  had  sent 
their  daughters,  with  those  of  Moab,  to  debauch  Is- 
i-ael.  Phinehas  was  appointed  chief  of  the  expedition, 
with  12,000  chosen  men,  who  routed  the  Midianites. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the  for- 
tieth year  after  the  coming  out  of  Egypt,  Moses,  be- 
ing in  the  fields  of  Moab,  and  knowing  that  he  was 
not  to  pass  over  Jordan,  made  a  long  discourse  to 
the  people,  recapitulating  all  he  had  done,  and  all 
that  had  happened  from  the  coming  out  of  Egypt 
He  set  before  them  the  happiness  that  would  attend 
their  constancy  and  fidelity,  and  the  calamities  which 
would  punish  their  prevarication.  He  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  priests  and  elders  a  copy  of  the  law, 
with  an  injunction  to  have  it  read  solemnly  every 
seventh  year  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  nation. 
He  composed  an  excellent  canticle  or  poein,  in  which 
he  exclaimed  against  their  ftjture  infidelity,  and 
threatened  them  with  all  the  evils  that  in  after-ages 
came  upon  them.  A  little  before  his  death,  he  an- 
nexed to  each  of  the  tribes  a  particular  blessing,  in 
which  he  mingled  several  prophecies  and  predic- 
tions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  month,  the  Lord 
commanded  him  to  ascend  mount  Nebo,  where  he 
obtained  a  view  of  the  country,  both  on  this  side 
and  beyond  Jordan.  "So  Moses,  the  servant  of 
the  Lord,  died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab,  over  against 
Beth-peor ;  but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  un- 
to this  day.  And  Moses  was  120  years  old  when  he 
died  :  his  eye  was  not  dim  nor  his  natural  force  abat- 
ed. And  the  children  of  Israel  wept  for  Moses  in 
the  olain    »f  Moab  thirty  days."     It  is  added.  "Thers 
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irose  not  a  prophet  since  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the 
Lord  knew  face  to  face :  in  all  the  signs  and  wonr 
iers  which  the  Lord  sent  him  to  do  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  to  Pharaoh,  and  to  all  his  servants,  and  to  his 
laud :  and  in  all  that  mighty  hand,  and  in  all  the 
great  terror  which  Moses  showed  in  the  sight  of 
all  Israel." 

Moses  is  the  most  ancient  writer  of  whom  there 
remain  any  authentic  works.  He  has  left  us  the 
Pentateuch,  or  the  five  books — Genesis,  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy — which  were 
probably  not  originally  separate  works,  as  we  find 
them  now.  These  books  are  acknowledged  as  au- 
thentic and  inspired,  by  both  Jews  and  Christians. 
Some  difficulties  have  been  started  about  their  author, 
because  a  few  later  passages  have  been  inserted.  But 
these  additions  make  no  alteration  in  the  sense :  they 
are  by  way  of  illustration  only.     See  Bible. 

In  addition  to  the  Pentateuch,  the  Jews  ascribe  to 
Moses  eleven  Psalms,  from  xc.  to  c. ;  but  there  is  no 
sufficient  proof  that  these  were  all  written  by  him. 
The  greater  part  of  the  titles  of  the  Psalms  are  not 
original,  nor  indeed  very  ancient,  and  some  of  them 
are  wrongly  placed.  Besides,  in  these  Psalms  we  find 
the  names  of  persons,  and  other  marks,  that  by  no 
means  agree  with  Moses. 

Some  of  the  ancients  believe  that  Moses  was  the 
amhor  of  the  book  of  Job.  Origen  is  of  opinion, 
thai  he  translated  it  out  of  Syriac,  or  Arabic,  into 
Hebrew ;  in  whidi  he  is  followed  by  many  of  the 
modems. 

As  to  the  death  and  burial  of  Moses,  many  diffi- 
culties have  been  raised.  Scripture  tells  us  express- 
ly, that  Moses  died,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  Deut.  iilt.  5,  6.  But  as  the  Hebrew  {^^rt^  ^c-S;;) 
literally  imports,  upon  the  rnouth  <jf  the  Lord,  the 
rabbins  have  imagined  that  the  Lord  took  away  his 
.  soul  by  a  kiss.  Others  have  maintained  that  he  did 
not  die ;  and  some  have  supposed  tliat  he  was  trans- 
lated into  heaven. 

The  rabbins  do  not  content  themselves  with  the 
miracles  that  Scripture  relates  of  Moses,  but  add 
many  particulars  of  a  spurious  description ;  as,  for 
example,  that  he  was  b<3rn  circumcised  ;  that  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who  found  him  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  was  leprous,  and  that  as  soon  as  she 
touched  the  ark  in  which  the  infant  lay,  she  was  im- 
mediately cured  ;  that  when  it  was  known  to  Pha- 
raoh that  Moses  had  killed  an  Egyptian,  he  con- 
demned him  tQ  lose  his  head ;  but  God  permitted 
that  his  neck  should  become  as  hard  as  a  pillar  of 
marble,  and  the  rebound  of  the  sword  killed  the  ex- 
ecutioner. 

The  history  of  Moses  was  so  famous,  for  many 
ages,  in  almost  all  countries,  that  it  is  no  wonder  writ- 
ers of  diffi^rent  nations  have  each  represented  it 
after  his  own  manner.  The  orientals,  the  ancient  Gre- 
cians, the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Romans, 
have  all  made  additions  to  his  history.  Some  of 
them  have  improved  on  the  miracles  that  the  Scrip- 
ture relates  concerning  his  life  ;  others  have  dis- 
guised his  story  by  adding  to  it  not  only  false,  but 
mean  and  trifling,  circumstances,  of  which  we  have 
just  given  a  specimen.  The  character  and  life  of 
this  legislator  is,  however,  one  of  the  finest  subjects 
for  the  pen  of  a  philosophical  historian,  who  is  at  the 
same  time  a  competent  antiquary. 

His  institutes  have  not  only  been  maintained  for 
several  thousands  of  years,  and  by  Jews,  however 
dispersed  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  but  they  retain  a 
vigor  that  promises  a  perpetuity,  unless  disturbed  by 


some  omnipotent  interference.  They  ha\e  wiln- 
stood  the  fury  of  persecution,  and  the  more  danger- 
ous snares  of  seduction.  They  are  essentially  the 
same  in  China  and  in  India  as  in  Persia  and  in  Eu- 
rope. They  may  have  been  neglected,  they  may 
have  been  interpolated,  they  may  nave  been  abused, 
yet  they  are  the  same.  Nor  is  the  nation  insensible 
to  its  relation  in  all  its  branches :  the  principle  of 
consanguinity  is  allowed  and  felt  throughout.  It  ia 
impossible  not  to  discern  the  hand  of  Providence  in 
the  fate  of  this  people.  To  assign  too  positively  the 
termination  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  were  rash ; 
for  even  supposing  the  general  conversion  of  the 
body  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  Christianity,  it  does  not 
follow  that  every  rite  established  under  the  Mosaic 
economy,  should  absolutely  cease  and  determine. 

MOTE,  see  Eye. 

MOTH,  an  insect  which  flies  by  night,  and  of 
which  there  are  many  kinds.  As  some  of  them  are 
particularly  attached  to  woollen  cloth,  which  they 
consume,  &c.  they  are  alluded  to  in  Scripture  under 
that  description,  Job  xiii.  28 ;  Isa.  1.  9 ;  Jam.  v.  2. 
The  moth  is,  as  it  were,  a  night  butterfly,  and  is  dis 
tinguisked  from  the  day  butterfly  by  having  its  an 
tennee,  or  horns,  sharp-pointed,  not  tufted.  In  Job 
iv.  19,  we  read,  "  How  much  less  in  them  who  dwell 
in  houses  of  clay,  whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust ; 
which  are  crushed  before  the  moth."  The  Hebrew 
v]}f  osh,  is  employed  to  describe  the  moth  in  other 
passages  of  this  poem,  as  ch.  xiii.  28 ;  xxvii.  18.  and 
elsewhere.  This  creature  is  usually  taken  for  the 
moth  which  consumes  clothes  and  wool,  by  reducing 
them  to  a  dust  and  powder.  But,  perhaps,  it  is  more 
properly  a  moth-worm,  for  the  moth  itself  is  called 
DD,  ses,  and  is  joined  with  vy,  osh,  in  Isaiah  li.  8.  This 
moth-worm  is  one  state  of  the  creature,  which  first  if 
enclosed  in  an  egg,  whence  it  issues  a  worm ;  after 
a  time  it  quits  this  worm  state,  to  assume  that  of  the 
complete  insect,  or  moth.  It  cannot  be,  then,  to  a 
moth  flying  against  a  house  and  oversetting  it,  (as 
Mr.  Harvey  conjectured,)  that  this  comparison  is  in- 
tended ;  but  to  the  gradual  consumption  of  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  worm  by  its  erosion ;  q.  d.  "  As  the 
habitation  of  a  worm  is  consumed  by  its  inhabitant, 
so  is  the  person  of  man :  it  is  no  more  capable  of 
resisting  disease  than  a  woollen  cloth  is  capable  of 
resisting  decay,  when  devoured  and  demolished  by 
the  worm  appointed  to  it ; "  otherwise,  "  Crushed  as  a 
feeble  and  contemptible  insect  is  crushed  ;  as  we 
crush  a  moth-worm,  without  reluctance  or  com- 
punction." 

MOTHER.  This  word  is  sometimes  used  for  a 
metropolis,  the  capital  city  of  a  country,  or  of  a 
tribe  ;  and  sometimes  for  a  whole  people,  2  Sam.  xx. 
19.  The  synagogue  is  the  mother  of  the  Jews,  aa 
the  church  is  of  Christians.  Isaiah  asks,  (1.  1.) 
"Where  is  the  bill  of  your  mother's  divorcement, 
whom  I  have  put  away  ?"  that  is,  of  the  synagogue  ; 
and  Paul,  (Gal.  iv.  26.)  says,  "Jerusalem  which  is 
above,  is  free,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all."  The 
great  Babylon,  that  is,  Rome,  is  called  in  the  Rev- 
elation, "  the  mother  of  harlots  and  abominations  of 
the  earth,"  that  is,  of  idolatry.  Rev.  xvii.  5. 

A  mother  in  Israel  signifies  a  brave  woman,  whom 
God  uses  to  deliver  his  people.  This  name  is  given 
to  Deborah,  Judg.  v.  7.  Wisdom  calls  herself  the 
mother  of  chaste  love.  The  earth,  to  which  at  our 
death  we  must  all  return,  is  called  the  mother  of  aJJ 
men,  Ecclus.  xl.  1. 

MOUNTAINS.  Judea  is  a  mo  intamous  coun- 
try, but  the  mountains  are  generally  beaiitifiil,  fruit- 
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fill  and  cultivated.  Moses  says,  (Deut.  xxxii.  13.)  that 
the  rocks  of  its  mountains  produce  oil  and  honey, 
by  a  figure  of  speech,  which  elegantly  shows  their 
fertility.  He  says,  (Deut.  viii.  7, 9.)  that  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Palestine  spring  excellent  fountains;  and 
that  their  bowels  yield  iron  and  brass.  He  desired 
eaniestly  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  see  the  fine 
mountains  of  Judea  and  Libanus,  Deut.  iii.  25.  The 
most  famous  mountains  mentioned  in  Scripture  are, 
Seir  in  Idumea — Horeb,  near  Sinai,  in  Arabia  Pe- 
trsea — Sinai,  in  Arabia  Petrsea — Hon,  in  Idumea — 
GiLBOA,  south  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel — Nebo,  a 
mountain  of  Abarini — Tabor,  in  Lower  Galilee — 
En-gedi,  near  the  Dead  sea — Libajvds  and  Anti- 
LiBANUS — Gerizim,  in  Samaria — Ebal,  near  to  Ge- 
rizim — Gilead,  beyond  Jordan — Amalek,  in  Ephra- 
im — MoRiAH,  where  the  temple  was  built — Paran, 
in  Arabia  Petraea — Gahash,  in  Ephraim — Olivet 
— Pisgah,  beyond  Jordan — Hermon,  beyond  Jordan, 
near  Libanus — Carmel,  near  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  between  Dora  and  Ptolemais.  There  are  many 
other  mountains,  famous  for  having  cities  on  them ; 
as  Hebron,  Samaria,  Nazareth,  Gibeon,  Shophim, 
Shilo,  &c. 

The  Hebrews  frequently  give  to  mountains  the 
epithet  eternal,  because  they  are  as  old  as  the  world 
itself.  Gen.  xlix.  26 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  15.  They  were 
sometimes  retired  to  as  places  of  security. 

Mountains  £uid  their  properties  are  frequently  ob- 
jects of  comparison  in  Scripture — their  elevation, 
their  stability,  the  breadth  of  their  bases,  &c.  Many 
extraordinary  events  narrated  in  sacred  history,  took 
place  on  mountains,  which  seem  to  form,  by  their 
very  structure  and.  appearance,  proper  places  of 
seclusion. 

MOURNING.  The  Hebrews,  at  the  death  of 
their  friends  and  relations,  gave  all  possible  demon- 
strations of  grief  and  mourning.  They  wei)t,  tore 
their  clothes,  smote  their  breasts,  fasted,  and  lay  upon 
the  ground,  went  barefooted,  pulled  their  hair  and 
beards,  or  cut  them,  and  made  incisions  on  their 
breasts,  or  tore  them  with  their  nails.  Lev.  xix.  28 ; 
xxi.  5 ;  Jer.  xvi.  6.  The  time  of  mourning  was 
commonly  seven  days;  but  it  was  lengthened  or 
shortened  according  to  circumstances.  That  for 
Moses  and  Aaron  was  prolonged  to  thirty  days,  which 
Josephus  says,  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  any  wise 
man,  on  the  loss  of  his  nearest  relation,  or  his  dear- 
est friend. 

During  the  time  of  their  mournmg,  the  near  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased  continued  sitting  in  their  houses, 
and  ate  on  the  ground.  The  food  they  took  was 
thought  unclean,  and  even  themselves  were  judged 
impure:  "Their  sacrifices  shall  be  unto  them  as  the 
bread  of  mourners;  all  that  eat  thereof  shall  be  pol- 
luted," Hos.  ix.  4.  Their  faces  were  covered,  and  in 
all  that  time  they  could  not  apply  themselves  to  any 
occupation,  nor  read  the  book  of  the  law,  nor  say 
their  usual  prayers.  They  did  not  dress  themselves, 
nor  make  their  beds,  nor  uncover  their  heads,  nor 
shave  themselves,  nor  cut  their  nails,  nor  go  into  the 
bath,  nor  salute  any  body.  Nobody  spoke  to  them 
unless  they  spoke  first.  Their  friends  commonly 
went  to  visit  and  comfort  them,  bringing  them  food, 
according  to  Prov.  xxxi.  6,  7 :  "  Give  strong  drink 
unto  him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and  wine  to  those 
that  be  of  heavy  heart  Let  him  drink  and  forget  his 
poverty,  (or  affliction,)  and  remember  his  misery  no 
more."  (Compare  Baptism  for  the  dead.)  Ancient- 
ly, they  set  bread  and  meat  at  the  tombs  of  the  dead, 
that  the  poor  might  have  the  benefit  of  it,  Tob.  iv.  18  ; 


Ecclus.  XXX.  18 ;  Baruch  vi.  26, 31.  They  also  weni 
up  to  the  roof,  or  upon  the  platform  of  tlieir  houses, 
to  bewail  their  misfortune :  "  Through  all  the  cities 
of  Moab  (says  Isaiah)  they  shall  gird  themselves  with 
sackcloth  :  on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  and  in  their 
streets,  every  one  shall  howl,  weeping  abundantly," 
chap.  XV.  3.  And  (xxii.  L)  speaking  to  Jerusalem, 
he  says,  "  What  aileth  thee  now,  that  thou  art  wholly 
gone  up  to  the  house-tops  ?" 

They  hired  women  to  weep  and  mourn,  and  also 
persons  to  play  on  instruments  at  the  funerals  of  the 
Hebrews.  Persons  in  years  were  carried  to  their 
graves  by  sound  of  trumpet,  as  Servius  says,  and 
younger  people  by  the  sound  of  flutes.  In  Matt.  ix. 
23,  we  observe  a  company  of  players  on  the  flute,  at 
the  funeral  of  a  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age.  All  that 
met  a  funeral  procession,  or  a  company  of  mourners, 
out  of  civility  were  to  join  them,  and  to  mingle  then 
tears  with  those  who  wept.  Paul  seems  to  allude  to 
this  custom  when  he  says,  "  Rejoice  with  them  that 
do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep,"  Rom. 
xii.  15.  And  our  Saviour  in  the  gospel,  "  The  men 
of  this  generation  are  like  unto  children  sitting  in  the 
market-place,  and  calling  one  to  another,  and  saying, 
We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced* 
we  have  mourned  to  you,  and  ye  have  not  wept, 
Luke  vii.  32 ;  Matt.  xi.  17. 

When  our  Saviour  was  led  away  to  his  crucifixion, 
the  women  of  Jerusalem  followed  him,  making  gi*eat 
lamentations,  (Luke  xxiii.  27.)  and  when  the  daughter 
of  Jephthah  was  devoted  by  her  father,  she  went 
with  her  companions  upon  the  mountains,  to  lament 
her  leaving  the  world  without  being  married,  Judg 
xi.  38.  In  Palestine  and  Syria,  the  women  go  out 
into  the  burying-places  at  certain  times,  there  to 
mourn  for  the  death  of  their  near  relations. 

The  mourning  habit  among  the  Hebrews  was  not 
fixed  either  by  law  or  custr^ ..  We  only  find  in 
Scripture,  that  they  used  to  tear  their  garments — a 
custom  still  observed  ;  but  tney  tear  a  small  i  • 
merely,  and  for  form's  sake.  Anciently,  in  time-  i 
mourning,  they  clothed  themselves  in  sackcloth,  or 
hair  cloth,  that  is,  in  coarse  or  ill  made  clothes,  of 
brown  or  black  stuflE".  At  this  day,  that  they  may  not 
appear  ridiculous,  they  wear  mourning  after  the 
fashion  of  the  countries  where  they  live,  without  be- 
ing constrained  to  it  by  any  law 

MOUSE, or  Rat,  in  Hebrew  -\22i^Akbar^  especially 
Field-Mouse.  By  many  this 
word  is  thought  to  denote  the 
Jerboa,  an  animal  described  by 
Bruce,  and  which  is  classed  by 
the  Arabs  under  the  El  Akhar^ 
or  the  largest  of  the  Mus  monto 
nus.  The  accompanying  en- 
graving will  aflTord  a  good  idea 
of  this  curious  creature,  which  is 
very  different  from  the  common 
mouse.  But  the  Jerboa  is  more 
probably  the  animal  called  in  the 
English  translation  coney,  (See 
CoNET.)  The  word  rendered 
motise  probably  includes  various  species  of  these  ani- 
mals, some  of  which  were  eaten.  Moses  (Lev.  xi 
29.)  declared  it  to  be  unclean,  which  implies  that  it 
was  sometimes  eaten ;  and  Isaiah  (Ixvi.  17.)  r© 
proaches  the  Jews  with  this  practice.  Mice  made 
great  havoc  in  tne  fields  of  the  Philistines,  after  thai 
people  had  taken  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  (1  Sam.  v.  6, 
&c.)  which  induced  them  to  send  it  back  with  mic« 
and  emerods  of  gold,  as  an  atonenrent  for  the  irrev- 
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^rence  committed,  and  to  avert  the  vengeance  that 
pursued  them.  The  Assyrians,  who  besieged  Be- 
thuha,  when  they  saw  the  Hebrews  come  out  of  tlie 
city  in  order  of  battle,  compared  them  to  mice,  say- 
ing, "See,  the  mice  are  coming  forth  out  of  their 
holes,"  Judith  xiv.  12.  Vulgate. 

MOUTH.  It  has  been  observed,  on  the  article 
Adore,  tliat  to  kiss  one's  hand,  and  to  put  it  to  one's 
mouth,  was  a  sign  of  adoration.  The  Hebrews,  by 
way  of  pleonasm,  often  say.  He  opened  his  mouth, 
and  spoke,  sung,  cursed,  &c.  Also,  that  Grod  opens 
the  mouth  of  the  prophets,  puts  words  into  their 
mouth,  bids  them  speak  what  he  inspires  them  with. 
To  inquire  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  is  to  consult 
him.  Josh.  ix.  14.  God  says,  that  he  will  be  a  mouth 
to  Moses  and  Aaron,  Exod.  iv.  15.  "  We  will  call  the 
damsel,  and  inquire  at  her  mouth  ;"  let  us  know  Re- 
bekah's  sentiments  of  the  matter,  Gen.  xxiv.  57.  "  Let 
us  hear  what  is  in  the  mouth  of  Ahithophel,"  (2 
Sam.  xvii.)  let  us  consult  him  about  this  affair. 

To  open  the  mouth,  is  often  used  emphatically 
for  speaking  aloud,  boldly,  freely  :  (1  Sam.  ii.  1.)  "My 
mouth  is  enlarged — opened — over  my  enemies,"  says 
Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel.  (Comp.  Ezek.  xxiv. 
27 ;  Isa.  Ivii.  4.)  In  a  contrary  sense,  to  shut  the 
mouth,  to  silence,  is  a  mark  of  humiliation  and  afflic- 
tion, Ps.  cvii.  42  ;  xxxviii.  14.  "To  set  their  mouth 
against  the  heavens,"  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  9.)  is  when  they 
speak  arrogantly,  insolently  and  blasphemously  of 
God. 

God  directs  that  his  law  should  be  alw^ays  in  the 
mouth  of  his  people ;  i.  e.  that  the  IsraeUtes  com- 
mune frequently  with  one  another  about  it.  He  for- 
bids them  so  much  as  to  pronounce  the  name  of 
strange  gods,  Exod.  xxiii.  13.  To  speak  mouth  to 
mouth,^  is  a  Hebraism,  which  we  render  by  face  to 
face.  Numb.  xii.  8.  Heb.  "  With  one  mouth,"  is  with 
common  consent,  Dan.  iii.  51.  To  observe  the  mouth 
of  the  king,  is  to  hear  his  words  with  attention, 
Eccles.  viii.  2.  To  walk  by  the  mouth  of  any  one,  is 
to  obey  his  orders.  To  transgress  against  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord,  is  to  disobey  his  cohimands.  You  shall 
be  justified  by  your  own  mouth  ;  you  shall  be  con- 
denmed  out  of  your  own  mouth :  by  the  good  or  ill 
use  of  your  tongue. 

Hosea  says,  (vi.  5.)  the  Lord  has  put  the  people  to 
death  by  the  words  of  his  mouth  ;  i.  e.  he  foretold 
death  (or  captivity)  to  them  by  his  prophets.  Isaiah 
says  of  the  Messiah,  (xi.  4.)  "  He  shall  smite  the  earth 
with  the  rod  of  his  mouth,  and  with  the  breath  of  his 
lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked."  These  expressions 
denote  the  absolute  power  of  Grod,  and  that  it  re- 
quires only  one  breath  to  destroy  his  enemies — per- 
haps by  his  judicial  sentence.  The  same  prophet 
says,  (xlix.  2.)  "  He  hath  made  my  mouth  like  a  sharp 
sword."  These  wfvys  of  speaking  energetically  ex- 
press the  sovereign  authority  of  God.  "  From  the 
abundance  qf  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh  ;  (Matt, 
xii.  34.)  i.  e.  our  discourses  are  the  echo  of  the 
sentiments  of  our  hearts.  It  is  not  what  enters 
into  the  mouth  that  defileth  the  man ;  it  is  neither 
meat  nor  drink  that  makes  us  unclean  in  the  eight 
of  God. 

MULBERRY-TREE.  The  word  translated  mvl- 
berry-tree  signifies  literally  weeping,  and  indicates, 
therefore,  some  tree  which  distils  balsam  or  gum. 
The  particular  species  is  not  known,  2  Sam.  v.  23, 
24;  1  Chr.  xiv.  14,  15.  In  Ps.  Ixxviii.  47,it  is  said 
that  among  other  plagues  with  which  the  Lord  vis- 
ited Egypt,  he  destroyed  their  vines  with  hail,  and 
their  mulberry -trees  with  frost.     The  English  trans- 


lation reads  sycamore -trees  ;  which  are  eommon  il 
Egypt.  They  have  a  leaf  nearly  resembling  that  of 
a  mulberry-tree,  and  fruit  something  like  figs ;  hence 
the  word  sycamore,  from  sycos,  a  fig  or  fig-tree,  and 
moms,  a  mulberry-tree.     See  Sycamore. 

MULE,  the  offspring  of  two  animals  of  diflferent 
species,  as  a  horse  and  an  ass. 

There  is  no  probability  that  the  Jews  bred  mules, 
because  it  was  forbidden  to  couple  creatures  of  dif- 
ferent species,  Lev.  xix.  19.  But  they  were  not  for- 
bidden to  use  them.  Thus  we  may  observe,  espe- 
cially after  David's  time,  that  mules,  male  and 
female,  were  common  among  the  Hebrews :  formerly 
they  used  only  male  and  female  asses,  2  Sam.  xiii 
29 ;  xviii.  9 ;  1  Kings  i.  33,  38,  44 ;  x.  25  ;  xviii. 
5,  &c. 

Some  have  thought  that  Anah,  son  of  Zibeon,  of 
the  posterity  of  Seir,  being  in  the  desert,  found  out 
the  manner  of  breeding  nmles.  This  opinion  wai 
much  espoused  by  the  ancients.  But  Jerome,  who 
notices  it  in  his  Hebraical  questions  on  Genesis, 
translates,  "  that  Anah  found  hot  waters."  The  Syri- 
ac  says,  a  fountain  ;  but  rather  it  signifies  a  people 
whom  Anah  surprised  and  defeated.     See  Anah. 

MURDER.  This  crime  among  the  Hebrews  was 
always  punished  by  death,  but  involuntary  homi- 
cide was  only  punished  by  banishment.  Cities  of 
refuge  were  appointed  for  involuntary  manslaughter 
whither  the  slayer  might  retire,  and  continue  in  safety 
till  the  death  of  the  high-priest,  Numb.  xxxv.  2o. 
Then  the  offender  was  at  liberty  to  return  to  his  own 
house,  if  he  pleased.  A  murderer  was  put  to  death 
without  remission  :  the  kinsman  of  the  murdered 
person  might  kill  him  with  impunity.  Money  could 
not  redeem  his  life  ;  he  was  dragged  away  even  from 
the  altar,  if  he  had  taken  refuge  there. 

When  a  dead  body  was  found  in  the  fields,  and 
the  murderer  was  unknown,  Moses  commanded  that 
the  elders  and  judges  of  the  neighboring  places 
should  resort  to  the  spot,  Deut.  xxi.  1 — 8.  The  el- 
ders of  the  city  nearest  to  it  were  to  take  a  heifer, 
which  had  never  yet  borne  the  yoke,  and  were  to 
lead  it  into  some  rude  and  uncultivated  place,  which 
had  not  been  ploughed  or  sowed,  where  they  were 
to  cut  its  throat;  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  with 
the  elders  and  magistrates  of  the  city,  were  to  come 
near  the  dead  body,  and  washing  their  hands  over 
the  heifer  that  had  been  slain,  they  were  to  say  • 
"  Our  hands  have  not  shed  this  blood,  nor  have  our 
eyes  seen  it  shed.  Lord,  be  favorable  to  thy  people 
Israel,  and  impute  not  unto  us  this  blood  which  has 
been  shed  in  the  midst  of  our  country."  This  cere- 
mony may  inform  us  what  idea  they  had  of  the 
heinousness  of  murder,  and  how  much  horror  they 
conceived  at  this  crime  ;  also  their  fear  that  God  mi^ht 
avenge  it  on  the  whole  country  ;  and  the  pollution 
that  the  country  was  supposed  to  contract,  by  the 
blood  spilt  in  it,  unless  it  were  expiated  or  avenged 
on  him  who  had  occasioned  it,  if  he  could  be  discov 
ered.  (Comp.  Psalm  Ixxiii.  13,  also  the  action  of 
Pilate,  Matt,  xxvii.  4.) 

MURMURING,  a  complaint  made  for  wrong  sup- 
posed to  have  been  received.  Paul  forbids  murmur- 
ing, (1  Cor.  X.  10.)  as  did  also  the  wise  man,  Wisd 
i.  11.  God  severely  punished  the  Hebrews  who  mur- 
mured in  the  desert,  and  was  more  than  once  on  the 
point  of  forsaking  them,  and  even  of  destroying  them, 
had  not  Moses  appeased  his  anger  by  earnest  prayer. 
Numb.  xi.  Xi,  34  ;  xiL  xiv.  30,  31 ;  xvi.  3 ;  xxi.  4—6 , 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  30. 

MUSIC     The  ancient  Hebrews  had  a  great  taste 
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lor  music,  which  they  used  in  their  religious  services, 
in  their  public  and  private  rejoicings,  at  their  feasts, 
Bod  even  in  their  mournings.  We  have  in  Scripture 
canticles  of  joy,  of  thanksgiving,  of  praise,  of  mourn- 
ing ;  epithalamiuma,  or  songs  composed  on  occasion 
ofmarriage  ;  as  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  Psalm  xlv. 
which  are  thought  to  have  been  composed  to  cele- 
brate the  marriage  of  Solomon.  Also  mournful 
•ongs,  as  those  of  David  on  the  deaths  of  Saul  and 
Abner,  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  on  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Also  Psalms  to  celebrate 
the  accession  of  a  prince  to  his  crown,  as  Psalm  Ixii. 
Songs  of  victory,  triumph  and  gratulation,  as  that 
which  Moses  sung  after  passing  the  Red  sea,  that  of 
Deborah  and  Barak,  and  others.  The  book  of 
Psalms  is  an  ample  collection  of  different  pieces  for 
music,  composed  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  by  inspired 
authors. 

Music  is  very  ancient  Moses  says  that  Jubal,  who 
lived  before  the  deluge,  was  the  father  of  those  who 
played  on  the  kinnor,  and  the  uggah,  Gen.  iv.  21. 
The  kinnor  manifestly  signifies  the  harp,  and  v^gab 
the  ancient  organ  ;  answering  to  the  Pandean  pipes. 
Laban  complains  that  his  son-in-law  Jacob  had  left 
nim,  without  bidding  him  farewell,  witliout  giving 
him  an  opportunity  of  sending  his  family  away 
"  with  mirth  and  with  songs,  with  tabret  and  with 
harp."  Moses,  having  passed  over  the  Red  sea,  com- 
posed a  song,  and  sung  it  with  the  Israelite  men, 
while  Miriam,  his  sister,  sung  it  with  dancing,  and 
playing  on  instruments,  at  the  head  of  the  women. 
He  caused  silver  trumpets  to  be  made,  to  be  sounded 
at  solemn  sacrifices,  and  on  religious  festivals.  Da- 
vid, who  had  a  great  taste  for  music,  seeing  that  the 
Levites  were  numerous,  and  not  employed,  as  for- 
merly, in  carrying  the  boards,  veils  and  vessels  of 
the  tabernacle,  its  abode  being  fixed  at  Jerusalem, 
appointed  a  great  part  of  them  to  sing  and  to  play 
on  instruments  in  the  temple. 

Asaph,  Heman  and  Jeduthun  were  chiefs  of  the 
music  of  the  tabernacle  under  David,  and  of  the 
temple  under  Solomon.  Asaph  had  four  sons,  Je- 
duthun six,  and  Heman  fourteen.  These  twenty -four 
Levites,  sons  of  the  three  great  masters  of  the  temple 
music,  were  at  the  head  of  twenty -four  bands  of  mu- 
sicians, which  served  in  the  temple  by  turns.  Their 
number  there  was  always  great,  but  especially  at  the 
chief  solemnities.  They  were  ranged  in  order 
about  the  altar  of  burnt-sacrifices.  Those  of  the 
family  of  Kohath  were  in  the  mi<ldle,  those  of  Me- 
rari  on  the  left,  and  those  of  Gershom  on  the 
right  hand.  As  the  whole  business  of  their  fives 
was  to  learn  and  to  practise  music,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  tliey  understood  it  well ;  whether  it  were 
vocal  or  instrumental. 

Tlie  kings  also  had  their  particular  music.  Asaph 
was  chief  master  of  music  to  David.  In  the  temple, 
and  in  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  female  musicians 
were  admitted  as  well  as  male  ;  they  generally  were 
daugiiters  of  the  Levites.  Ezra,  in  his  enumeration 
of  tliose  whom  he  brought  back  with  him  from  the 
captivity,  reckons  200  singing  men  and  singing 
women.  In  1  Chron.  xv.  20,  the  Hebrew  says,  that 
Zechariah,  Aziel  and  Shemiramoth  presided  over 
the  seventh  band  of  music,  which  was  that  of  the 
young  women. 

As  to  the  nature  of  their  music,  we  can  judge  of  it 
only  by  conjecture,  because  it  has  been  long  lost. 
Probably,  it  was  a  mixture  of  several  voices,  of  which 
all  sung  together  in  the  same  tune,  each  according 
to  his  stren^  and  skill ;  without  musical  counter- 


point, or  those  different  parts,  and  that  combination 
of  several  voices  and  tunes,  which  constitute  harmo- 
ny in  our  concerts,  or  compounded  music.  Probably 
also,  the  voices  were  generally  accompanied  by  in- 
strumental music.  But  if  we  may  draw  any  conclu- 
sions in  favor  of  their  music  from  its  effects,  its 
magnificence,  its  majesty,  and  the  lofty  sentiments 
contained  in  their  songs,  we  must  allow  it  great  ex- 
cellence. David,  by  his  skill  on  the  harp,  dispelled 
the  melancholy  vapors  of  Saul.  Subsequently,  Saul 
having  sent  messengers  to  apprehend  David  at  Naioth 
in  Ramah,  the  messengers  no  sooner  heard  the  sound 
of  the  instruments  of  the  prophets,  than  they  were 
transported  (as  it  were)  by  a  divine  enthusiasm,  to 
engage  in  the  service.  Saul  sent  a  second  and  a 
third  company  after  them,  who  did  the  same ;  and 
at  last  came  thither  himself,  but  was  equally  seized 
by  the  divine  Spirit,  and  began  to  experience  pro- 
phetic sensations  even  before  he  came  to  the  place 
where  the  prophets  were  assembled.  The  prophet 
Efisha,  finding  himself  agitated,  ciused  a  minstrel  to 
play  before  him,  to  calm  his  spirits  into  a  temper  fit 
to  receive  the  divine  Spirit. 

The  musical  instruments  of  the  Hebrews  are,  per- 
haps, what  has  been  hitherto  least  understood  of  any 
thing  m  Scripture.  Calmet  considers  them  under 
three  classes:  (1.)  stringed  instruments;  (2.)  whid  in- 
struments, or  divers  kinds  of  flutes;  (3.)  difterent 
kinds  of  drums. 

Of  strmged  instruments,  are  the  nabdj  and  the 
pscUteryj  or  psanneterim^  Dan.  iii.  5.  These  three 
names  apparently  signify  nearly,  or  altogether,  the 
same  thing.  They  considerably  resembled  the  hai^ ; 
the  ancient  cyihara^  or  the  ashur^  or  tlie  ten-stringed 
mstrument ;  both  were  nearly  of  the  figure  ^  :  but  r'le 
nablum  J  or  psaltery  J  was  hollow  toward  the  top,  and 
played  on  toward  the  bottom ;  whereas  the  cytharcu 
or  ten-stringed  instniment,  was  played  on  on  tne  up- 
per part,  and  was  hollow  below :  both  were  touch(;d 
with  a  small  bow,  or  fret,  or  by  the  fingers.  The  ikin- 
nor^  or  ancient  lyre,  had  sometimes  six,  sometimes  nine 
strings,  strung  from  top  to  bottom ;  and  soimded  by 
means  of  a  hollow  belly,  over  which  they  passed : 
they  were  touched  with  a  small  bow,  or  fret,  or  by 
the  finger.  The  ancient  symphony  was  nearly  tiie 
same  as  our  viol.  The  samhuc  was  a  stringed  instru- 
ment, which  was  nearly  the  same,  it  is  thought,  as 
the  modem  psaltery. 

We  discover  m  Scripture  various  sorts  of  trmnpets 
and  flutes ;  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  tlie 
forms.  The  most  remarkable  of  tJiis  kuid  is  the  an- 
cient organ,  in  Hebrew  uggah ;  the  ancient  pipe  of 
Pan,  now  common  among  us. 

Drums  were  of  mtmy  kinds.  The  Hebrew  toph. 
whence  comes  tympanum^  is  taken  for  all  kinds  of 
drums  or  timbrels.  The  zalzelim  is  commonly  trans- 
lated by  the  LXX  and  the  Vulgate,  cymbala ;  instru- 
ments of  brass,  of  a  very  clattering  sound,  made  in 
tlie  form  of  a  cap,  or  hat,  and  struck  one  against  the 
other,  while  held  one  in  each  hand.  Later  inter})reteri 
by  zalzelim  understand  the  sistrum;  an  instrument 
anciently  very  common  in  Egypt.  It  was  nearly  of 
an  oval  figure,  and  crossed  by  brass  wires,  which 
jingled  upon  being  shaken,  while  their  ends  were  se- 
cured from  falling  out  of  the  frame,  by  their  heads 
being  larger  than  the  orifice  which  contained  the 
wire. 

The  Hebrew  mentions  an  instrument  called  tKaU" 
shimj  which  the  LXX  translate  cymbala ;  but  Jerome 
sistra.  It  is  found  only  1  Bam.  xviii.  6.  The  term 
shalishim  suggests  that  it  was  of  three  sides,  (trian- 
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gular,)  and  it  might  be  that  ancient  triangular  instru- 
ment, which  carrying  on  each  aide  several  rings,  they 
were  jingled  by  a  stick,  and  gave  a  sharp,  rattling 
•ound.  The  original  also  mentions  mezUothaiTn,  which 
were  of  brass,  and  of  a  sharp  sound.  This  word  is 
asually  translated  cyrnbala :  some,  however,  render  it 
iintinabtUa,  little  bells,  which  is  countenanced  by 
Zechariah  xiv.  20,'  which  says,  the  time  shall  come 
when  on  the  meziloth  of  the  horses  shall  be  written, 
"  Holiness  to  the  Lord  !**  We  know  that  bells  were 
■nciendy  worn  by  horses  trained  for  war,  to  accustom 
them  to  noise. 

MUSTARD-Trek.  The  description  which  our 
Lord  has  given  of  the  ginavi,  or  mustard-tree,  in  Matt 
ziii.  31,  32,  and  the  parallel  passages,  has  given  rise 
to  much  conjecture.  His  words  are,  "A  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  which  a  man  took  and  sowed  in  his 
field ;  which  indeed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds :  but 
when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs,  and 
becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and 
lodge  in  the  branches  thereof"  In  order  to  account 
for  the  discrepancy  which  exists  between  this  repre- 
sentation and  the  character  of  the  sinapis  ni^a,  or 
common  mustard  plan  it  lias  een  supposed  tnat  this 
may,  in  the  more  favorable  climates  of  the  East,  ex- 
ceed by  far,  in  its  dimensions  and  strength,  that  which 
is  found  in  these  colder  countries.  Lightfoot  cites  a 
passage  from  the  Talmud,  in  which  a  mustard-tree 
IS  said  to  have  been  possessed  of  branches  sufficiently 
large  to  cover  a  tent ;  and  Scheuchzer  describes  and 
represents  a  species  of  the  plant  several  feet  high,  and 
possessing  a  tree-like  appearance. 

In  support  of  these  conjectures.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  re- 
marks, "  Some  soils,  being  more  luxuriant  than  others, 
and  the  climate  much  warmer,  raise  the  same  plant 
to  a  #ize  and  perfection  far  beyond  what  a  poorer 
soil,  or  a  colder  climate,  can  possibly  do."  Herodo- 
tus says,  he  has  seen  wheat  and  barley,  in  the  country 
of  Babylon,  which  carried  a  blade  full  four  fingers' 
breadth,  and  that  the  millet  and  sesamum  grew  to  an 
incredible  size.  The  doctor  states,  that  he  has  him- 
self seen  a  field  of  common  cabbages  in  one  of  the 
Norman  isles,  each  of  which  was  from  seven  to  nine 
feet  in  height ;  and  one  in  the  garden  of  a  friend, 
which  grew  beside  an  apple-tree,  though  the  latitude 
of  the  place  was  only  about  48  deg.  18  min.  north, 
^ir%Bfifleen  feet  high.  These  facts,  and  several  others, 
which  might  be  adduced,  fully  confirm.  Dr.  Clarke 
thinks,  the  possibility  of  what  our  Lord  says  of  the 
mustard-tree,  however  incredible  such  a  thing  may 
appear  to  those  who  are  acquainted  only  with  the 
productions  of  the  northern  regions  and  cold  climates. 

These  are  striking  specimens  of  the  great  diflTerence 
which  is  found  to  obtain  among  productions  of  the 
■une  species  in  different  climates  and  countries ;  but, 
then,  their  distinctive  character  remains  the  same ; 
whereas  the  reference  in  our  Lord's  parable  implies 
so  essential  a  difference  as,  on  these  principles,  to 
convert  an  herbaceous  plant  into  a  tree,  which  de- 
stroys the  identity  of  its  character. 

For  the  purpose  of  removing  these  difficulties,  Mr. 
Frost  some  time  since  published  a  work,  in  which  he 
maintains  that  the  nnapi  of  the  New  Testament  does 
not  signify  any  species  of  the  genus  we  now  designate 
sinapis^  but  a  species  of  the  phytolacca.  We  shall 
transcribe  some  passages  firom  his  work,  and  leave 
the  reader  to  form  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  con- 
clusive nature  of  th<«  arfuments. 

"  The  seed  of  an  nerbaceous  plant,  for  such  is  the 
tinapi*  nigrOy  or  common  mustard,  cannot  possibly 
proauce  a  tree  ;  and  however  great  a  degree  of  alti- 


tude and  circumference  the  stem  of  common  mustard 
might  attain,  yet  it  could  not  afford  support  for  *  fowlf 
of  die  air,'  even  allowing  it  to  grow  to  the  height  ot 
eight  feet,  which  it  never  does. 

"  Mustard  seed  is  not  the  smallest  of  all  seeds,  bm 
the  translation  implies,  because  those  of  foxglove  (rfi- 
gitcUis  purpurea)  and  tobacco  {nicotiana  tabacum) 
are  infinitely  smaller ;  these  are  herbaceous  as  well 
as  mustard,  {sinapis  nigra,)  and  even  granting  for  a 
moment  that  the  common  mustard  seed  was  intended, 
the  above  evidence  would  annul  the  validity  of  die  M 
translation.  This  discordancy  has  been  endeavored  * 
to  be  reconciled  by  a  reference  to  sinapis  erucoideSy 
or  shrubby  mustard ;  but  even  this  has  not  the 
smallest  seed  :  and  allowing,  for  the  sake  of  argument| 
that  this  shrub  could,  by  luxuriance  of  soil  and  cli 
mate,  increase  in  height  and  circumference,  and 
throw  oflT  large  branches,  the  size  of  the  seed  would 
remain  the  same,  and  the  smallest  of  all  seeds  would 
not  apply." 

Among  other  statements  made,  as  to  the  size  to 
which  the  mustard  plant  will  sometimes  grow,  Mr. 
Frost  notices  one  writer,  who  observes  that  he  saw 
one  so  large  that  it  became  a  great  bush,  and  was 
higher  than  the  tallest  man  h*  had  ever  seen,  and  that 
he  had  raised  it  from  seed.  This  our  author  readily 
conceives  to  be  true,  but  does  not  consider  it  as  at  all 
explanatory  of  the  subject,  because  an  annual  plant, 
such  as  sinapis  nigra  is,  cannot  become  even  a  shrub, 
much  less  a  tree.  Having  thus  endeavored  to  prove 
that  the  mustard  seed  of  the  New  Testament  is  not 
procured  from  sinapis  nigra,  or  any  species  of  that 
genus,  he  next  proceeds  to  show  the  identity  that 
exists  between  kokkon  sinapeos  and  phytolacca  dodk" 
candra,  which  he  believes  to  be  the  dendron  mega 
of  the  Scriptures  :  "  Pht^tolacca  dodecandra  grows 
abundantly  m  Palestine ;  it  has  the  smallest  seed  of 
any  tree,  and  obtains  as  great,  or  even  greater,  alti- 
tude than  any  other  in  that  country,  of  which  it  is  a 
native. 

"  Common  mustard  is  both  used  for  culinary  and 
medicinal  purposes  ;  so  are  several  species  ofpkyto' 
Uicca.  It  IS  rather  remarkable,  that  the  acridity  of 
the  latter  induced  Linnaeus  to  place  that  genus  in  the 
natural  order  PiperitcR,  whilst  De  Jussieu  referred  it 
to  the  family  Jitriplices,  which  certainly  bears  out  iti 
edible  and  acrid  properties.  The  North  Americans  call 
Phytolacca  dodecandra  (commonly  known  in  European 
gardens  by  the  name  of  American  poke  weed)  wild 
mustard.  Murray,  in  his  Jipparaius  Medicaminunu. 
enters  into  a  long  history  of  tlie  excellent  quahty  of 
the  young  shoots ;  bui  remarks,  that  when  mature, 
they  cannot  be  eaten  with  impunity.  Linnaeus,  in  hif 
Materia  Medica,  refers  to  the  same  circumstances. 
Its  being  edible,  may  be  inferred  from  the  Greek  term 
Ictcharwn,  which  occurs  Matt.  xiii.  32,  and  Mark  iv.  32. 

"Mustard  seed  is  applied  externally,  as  a  stimu- 
lant, in  the  form  of  a  sinapism ;  and  the  foliage  of 
phytolcu^ca  dodecandra  was  used  as  an  outward  appli- 
cation to  cancerous  tumors. 

**  Of  the  acrid  qualities  of  phytolacca  dodecandra 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  so  that  there  appears  a  very 
strong  analogy  between  the  effects  and  properties  of 
the  general  sinapis  and  phytolacca  ;  besides  which,  I 
have  ascertainen  the  existence  >f  a  fourth  ultimate 
chemical  element,  nitrogen,  in  the  seed  of  a  species 
of  Phytolacca.  Nitrogen  was  said  only  to  exist  is 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  orders  Cruciatm  and 
Fungi,  in  the  former  of  which  the  conmioD  mustard* 
sinapis  nigrct,  is  placed." 

Mr.  Frost  then  proceeds  to  sum  up  his  ar^menti 
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8how-ng  that  the  phytolacca  dodecandrn  is  the  tree 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels  from  the  following  circum- 
stances : — 

"  Because  it  is  one  of  the  largest  trees  indigenous 
to  the  country  where  the  observation  was  inatle  ;  he- 
cause  it  has  the  smallest  seed  of  any  tree  m  that 
country ;  because  it  is  both  used  as  a  culinary  vege- 
table and  medicinal  stimulant,  which  i^ommon  mus- 
tard is  also ;  because  a  species  of  the  same  genus  is 
well  known  in  the  United  States,  by  the  term  wild 
mustard ;  because  the  ultimate  chemical  elements  of 
the  seed  sinapis  nigra  and  phytolacca  dodecandra  are 
the  same." 

In  conclusion,  the  author  adds  the  generic  charac- 
ters of  the  two  vegetables,  by  which  they  are  seen, 
botanically,  to  be  very  distinct  families. 

We  must  here  express  our  regret  that  Mr.  Frost 
should  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  furnish  a  prop- 
er authentication,  from  the  writings  of  accredited 
eastern  travellers,  of  the  various  statements  he  has 
made  relative  to  the  phytolacca  dodecandra. 

MYNDUS,  a  maritime  city  of  Caria,  1  Mac.  xv.23. 

MYRA,  a  town  of  Lycia,  where  Paul  embarked 
for  Rome,  on  board  a  ship  of  Alexandria,  Acts 
xxvii.  5. 

MYRRH,  Mtrrha,  a  gum  yielded  by  a  tree  com- 
uion  in  Arabia :  which  is  about  five  cubits  high  ;  its 
wood  hard,  and  its  trunk  thorny.  Scripture  notices 
two  kinds,  one  which  runs  of  itself,  without  incision  ; 
the  other  a  kind  which  was  employed  in  perfumes, 
and  in  embalming,  to  preserve  the  body  from  cor- 
ruption. The  Magi,  who  came  from  the  East  to 
worship  Christ,  offered  to  him  myrrh,  Matt.  ii.  11. 

In  the  Gospel  (Mark  xv.  2»3.)  is  mentioned  myrrh 
and  wine,  or  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,  which  was 
offered  to  Jesus  previous  to  his  crucifixion,  and  in- 
tended to  deaden  in  him  the  anguish  of  his  suffer- 
ings. It  was  a  custom  among  the  Hebrews  to  give 
Buch  kind  of  stupefying  liquors  to  persons  who  were 
about  to  be  capitally  punished,  Prov.  xxxi.  6.  Some 
have  thought  that  the  myrrhed  wine  of  Mark  is  the 
same  as  the  "  wine  mingled  with  gall  "  of  Matthew; 
but  others  distinguish  them.  They  suppose  the 
myrrhed  wine  was  given  to  our  Lord  from  a  senti- 
ment of  sympathy,  to  prevent  him  from  feeling  too 
sensibly  the  pain  of  his  sufferings ;  while  the  pota- 
tion mingled  with  gall,  of  which  he  would  not  drink, 
was  given  from  cruelty.  Others,  however,  think 
that  Matthew,writing  in  Syriac,  used  the  word  marra^ 
which  signifies  either  myrrh,  bitterness  or  gall  ; 
which  the  Greek  translator  took  in  the  sense  of  gall, 
and  Mark  in  the  sense  of  myrrh.  Wine  mingled 
with  myrrh  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients. 

MYRTLE,  a  beautiful  evergreen  tree,  growing 
wild  throughout  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  north 
of  Africa,  and  temperate  parts  of  Asia ;  principally 
on  the  sea-coast.  The  leaves  are  of  a  rich  and  pol- 
ished evergreen  ;  the  flowers  white,  with  sometimes 
a  tinge  of  red  externally ;  and  the  berries  are  of  the 
size  of  a  small  pea,  violet  or  whitish,  sweetish,  and 
with  the  aromatic  flavor  which  distinguiahes  the 
whole  plant.  These  are  eaten  in  the  Levant,  Isa. 
xli.  19;  Iv.  13 ;  Zech.  i.  8, 10,  11.     *R. 

M YSI A,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  north 
by  the  Propontis ;  west  by  the  Egean  sea  ;  south  by 
Lydia ;  and  east  by  Bithynia.  Paul  preached  in 
this  country,  Acts  xvi.  7,  8. 

MYSTERY,  a  secret.  All  false  religions  have 
their  mysteries ;  that  is,  certain  things  kept  private, 
not  to  be  divulged,  or  exposed  indifferently  to  all ; 
Wut  known   onlv  to   the   initiated.     The  pagans  had 
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their  mysteries,  but  they  were  mysteries  of  iniquiiy 
shameful  mysteries,  concealed  because  their  ex 
posure  would  have  rendered  their  religion  contempd 
nle,  ridicnilous  and  odious.  If  men  of  sense  and 
honor  had  known  what  was  practised  in  the  mya- 
teries  of  certain  false  deities,  they  would  have  ab 
horred  them.  (See  Bibl.  Repository,  ii.  p.  261.)  Scrip- 
ture often  speaks  of  tlie  infamous  mysteries  of 
Astarte,  Adonis  and  Priapus,  wherein  a  thousand 
infamous  actions  were  practised,  and  called  religion. 
Baruch  speaks  of  the  prostitutions  practised  in  honor 
of  Venus  at  Babylon,  chap.  \i.  42,  43.  The  whole 
religion  of  the  Egyptians  was  mysterious;  but  these 
pretended  mysteries  were  invented  subsequently,  to 
conceal  the  folly  and  vanity  of  it.  They  could  not 
vindicate,  for  example,  the  adoration  paid  to  brutes, 
but  by  saying  that  their  gods  had  sometimes  assumed 
these  shapes.  In  the  Maccabees,  mention  is  made 
of  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  of  the  ivy  imprinted  on 
every  one  that  was  initiated  therein,  and  of  the  gar- 
lands of  ivy  worn  by  those  who  assisted  at  these 
ceremonies,  1  Mac.  vi.  7  ;  2  Mac.  vi.  7.  Asa,  king 
of  Judah,  would  not  suffer  the  queen  his  mother  to 
continue  to  preside  over  the  mysteries  of  Priapus, 
1  Kings  XV.  13.  No  doubt  but  they  gave  mysterious 
and  secret  reasons  for  the  worship  of  Moloch,  and 
for  offering  human  sacrifices  to  him.  It  was,  perhaps, 
a  perverse  imitation  of  Abraham's  intended  sacrifice 
of  Isaac.  The  Phoenicians  assigned  a  reason,  not 
unlike  this,  for  their  cruel  sacrifices  to  Hercules  and 
to  Saturn. 

Taking  the  term  mystery  in  another  sense  for  typ- 
ical, or  predictive,  we  may  say  that  the  religion  of 
the  Jews  was  full  of  mysteries ;  the  whole  nation 
was  a  mystery,  according  to  Augustin.  It  represented 
the  people  of  Christ,  and  the  Christian  rehgion. 
Whatever  happened  to  them,  whatever  they  prac- 
tised, all  that  was  commanded,  or  forbidden  them, 
was  figurative,  according  to  Paul.  Their  sacrifices, 
their  priesthood,  their  purifications,  their  abstinence 
from  certain  sorts  of  food,  included  mysteries  which 
have  been  explained  bv  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
The  passage  over  the  Red  sea  symbolized  baptism. 
The  brazen  serpent  prefigured  the  cross  and  death 
of  Christ.  Sarah  and  Hagar,  Isaac  and  Tshmael,  de- 
noted the  two  covenants.  The  tabernacle  and  its 
vessels  hinted  at  the  worship  of  God  in  the  Christian 
church.  The  priesthood  of  Aaron  has  been  admi- 
rably explained  by  Paul  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ ; 
who  himself  discovered  the  mystery  of  Jonah's 
being  three  days  in  the  whale's  belly  ;  that  of  the 
manna  which  represented  his  body  and  blood  ;  and 
that  of  the  union  of  Adam  and  Eve.  The  reproba- 
tion of  the  Jews,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Gentiles, 
were  intimated  in  a  hundred  passages  of  Scripture  ; 
b^  Hagar  and  Sarah,  by  Ishmael  and  I«*aac,  by 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  by  Saul  and  Da\id,  oy  Absa- 
lom and  Solomon,  and  even  by  Moses  and  Aaron,  who 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  land  of  promise. 

The  prophecies  concerning  the  person,  the  com- 
ing, the  character,  the  death  and  passion  of  the  Mes- 
siah, ap]^)ear  in  a  multitude  of  places  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  figuratively  and  mysteriously.  The 
actions,  the  words,  the  lives  of  the  propuets,  were 
a  continual  and  general  prophecy,  concealed  from 
the  people,  and  sometimes  from  the  prophets  them- 
selves, and  not  explained  and  discovered  till  after 
the  birth  and  death  of  Christ.  These  mysteries,  too, 
were  dispensed  so  wisely,  that  the  first  served  as  a 
fotmrlation  for  the  second,  and  the  succeeding  illua- 
tratf'd  those   that  preceded.     Daniel  is  much  more 
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explicit  iJian  the  earlier  prophets  ;  Haggai,  Zecha- 
riah  and  Malachi  speak  of  the  coming,  of  the  death, 
And  of  the  priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ,  cuid  of  the 
c^Hiig  of  the  Gentiles,  more  distinctly  than  the 
prophets  before  them. 

The  word  mystery  is  also  taken  for  secrets  of  a 
higher  order,  supernatural ;  for  those  the  knowledge 
of  which  God  has  reserved  to  himself,  or  has  some- 
times conununicated  to  his  prophets  and  friends.  Dan- 
it!!  gives  to  God  the  name  of  "revealer  of  mysteries  ;" 
he  tells  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  only  God  who  reigns  in 
heaven  can  reveal  hidden  mysteries,  things  to  come. 

Our  Saviour  says  to  his  disciples,  (Matt.  xvi.  17.) 
tiiat  they  are  peculiarly  happy,  because  Grod  has  re- 
vealed to  them  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Paul  often  speaks  of  the  mystery  of  the 
gospel,  of  the  mystery  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  of  the 
mystery  of  Christ  which  was  unknown  to  former 
age«,  of  the  mystery  of  the  resurrection,  &c.  Mys- 
tic Babylon,  the  great  harlot,  had  written  on  her 
forehead,  mystery,  to  show  that  she  represented 
not  any  particular  woman,  but  a  corrupted  and  idol- 
atrous people. 

The  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Word,  his  hypostatical  union  with 
his  human  nature,  his  miraculous  birth,  death,  res- 
urrection, ascension,  his  grace,  and  the  manner  of  its 
operation  in  our  hearts,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
5tc.  are  object*  of  faith  to  all  true  Christians. 

Theie,  then,  were  called  mysteries,  the  doctrine 
of  the  gospel,  the  tenets  of  Christianity,  and  the 
Christian  sacraments ;  not  only  because  they  includ- 
ed secrets  which  had  not  been  known,  if  the  Son 
of  God  and  his  Holy  Spirit  had  not  revealed  them, 
but  also  because  they  were  not  opened  indifferently 
to  every  body ;  according  to  the  advice  of  Christ  to 
his  apostles,  "Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the 
dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine." 
Preachers  in  their  sermons,  and  ecclesiastical  writ- 
ers in  their  books,  did  not  fully  express  themselves 
on  all  the  mysteries.  They  said  enough  to  be  un- 
derstood by  the  faithful ;  while  to  the  pagans  they 
were  secrets,  mysteries.  This  precaution  continued 
lonff  in  the  church. 

The  Greek  word  mystery  is  expressed  by  the 
Latin  word  sacramentum ;  denoting  the  sacraments 
and  mysteries  of  the  Christian  church.  "  God  has 
made  known  unto  us  the  mystery  of  his  will ;"  his 
incarnation,  his  coming,  his  gospel. 

So  far  Calmet :  but  the  word  mystery  has  been  so 
repeatedly  discussed,  and  the  import  of  it,  apparent- 
ly, so  often  perverted,  that  it  demands  a  few  addi- 
tional remarks.     What  follows  is  from  Mr.  Taylor. 

We  never  hear  the  word  mystery,  without  thinking 
of  the  old  English  term  maisteries  ;  e.  g.  the  mais- 
terie  of  the  Merchant  Taylors,  the  maisitrie  of  the 
Cordonniers,  (cordwainers,)  and  of  other  arts  and 
trades.  In  fact,  the  term  is  still  currently  used  in 
the  city  of  London :  "  the  art  and  mystery  of,"  occurs 
in  the  indentures  of  apprenticeship,  used  in  most 
branches  of  business ;  meaning,  that  which  may  be 
a  difficulty,  or  even  an  impossibility,  to  a  stranger, 
to  a  novice,  to  a  persoii  only  beginning  to  consider 
the  subject,  but  which  is  perfectly  easy  and  intelligi- 
ble to  a  master  of  the  business ;  whose  practice,  and 
whose  understanding,  have  been  long  cultivated  by 
habit  and  application.  Or  mystery  may  be  defined 
a  secret :  and  a  secret  will  always  remain  such  to 
those  who  use  no  endeavors  to  discover  it.  We  often 
hear  it  said,  such  a  jierson  holds  such  a  mode  of  ac- 
eomplishing such  a  business,  a  secret.   Now,  imagine 


one  who  wishes  to  know  this  secret ;  he  labors^ 
strives,  &.C.  but  unless  he  proceed  in  the  right  mode, 
the  object  still  continues  concealed :  suppose  the 
possessor  of  this  secret  shows  him  the  process, 
teaches  him,  gives  him  information,  &c.  then  that 
secret  (mystery)  is  no  longer  mysterious  to  him ;  but 
he  enjoys  the  discovery,  and  profits  accordingly  ; 
while  others,  not  so  favored,  are  as  much  in  the  dark 
respecting  this  peculiar  process,  as  he  was. 

Secrets  may  be  considered  as  various :  some  are 
known  to  a  few,  but  are  unknown  to  the  many  ;  son^e 
are  kept  closely  a  long  time,  but  are  revealed  \ii 
proper  season  ;  some  are  kept  entirely,  totally,  and 
never  are  revealed  ;  some  are  of  a  nature  not  to  be 
investigated  by  us  ;  and  some  so  far  surpass  our  pow- 
ei*s,  that  however  familiar  their  effects  may  be  to  oui 
observation,  yet  their  principles,  causes,  progresses, 
and  distributions,  exceedingly  perplex  our  under- 
standing, and  confine  us  to  probabilities,  inference 
and  conjecture.  We  might  instance  this  in  electricity, 
galvanism,  magnetism,  attraction  or  gi'avitation,  &c. 

We  entreat  that  this  familiar  illustration  of  the 
word  mystery  may  not  be  despised  because  of  its 
familiarity ;  as  we  incline  to  think,  that  it  is  not  %r 
from  a  scriptural  acceptation  of  the  term.  Let  us 
see  its  effect  when  applied  to  Scripture  examples, 
1  Tim.  iii.  16.  "  Great  is  the  mystery,  secret,  of  god- 
liness ; "  that  is,  a  thing  not  to  be  comprehended  at 
first  sight ;  nor  until  after  many  reflections,  and  much 
consideration.  Rom.  xi.  25,  "  I  would  not  have  you 
ignorant  of  this  mystery,  secret,  that  blindness  in 
part  hath  happened  to  Israel ; "  strange  indeed,  if 
mystery  denoted  something  utterly  incomprehensible 
and  inexplicable,  that  the  apostle  should  wish  them 
not  to  be  ignorant  of  it !  that  he  should  instantly 
open  to  them  this  mystery  !  To  the  Jews,  indeed,  it 
was  still  a  secret ;  and  they  did  not  believe  the  fact, 
that  they  labored  under  any  blindness  at  all ;  while 
to  the  apostle,  and  among  his  fellow  Christians,  the 
mystery  was  clear  and  well  understood.  1  Cor.  xv. 
16,  "Behold,  I  show  you  a  mystery — we  shall  not 
all  sleep  " — change  the  phraseology  ;  "  Behold,  I  tell 
you  a  secret,  we  shall  not  all  sleep  ;"  could  the  apos- 
tle mean  to  show  them  a  thing  utterly  incompre- 
hensible ?  1  Cor.  xiii.  2,  the  apostle  speaks  of  a 
man's  understanding  all  mysteries  ;  that  is,  they  were 
easy  to  him,  though  not  so  to  others.  In  1  Cor.  xiv 
2,  he  alludes  to  a  man  who,  discoursing  in  a  lan- 
guage foreign  to  his  auditors,  may  in  the  Spirit  speak 
mysteries  :  he  may  tell  all  manner  of  secrets  in  a  for- 
eign language ;  but  while  he  himself  understands 
perfectly  well  his  own  meaning,  and  what  he  says, 
yet  his  subjects  of  discourse,  with  all  his  explanations 
of  those  subjects,  will  continue  secrets  to  such  as 
are  ignorant  of  the  language  he  uses.  "  We  speak 
the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,"  says  the  apostle  ; 
(1  Cor.  ii.  7.)  that  is,  the  wis<lom  hitherto  kept 
secret ;  but  now  the  secret  is  explained,  is  opened,  is 
let  out ;  not  indeed  to  the  princes  of  the  world  ;  to 
them  it  is  as  much  a  secret  as  ever  ;  but  God  by  his 
Spirit  hath  given  us  information  respecting  it,  and  by 
that  we  know  and  understand  it  "  Stewards  of  the 
mysteries  of  God,"  that  is,  persons  intrusted  with 
some  of  the  secrets  of  God,  for  the  benefit  of  hks 
church,  1  Cor.  iv.  1. 

So  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  separately  from  the 
Jews,  was  a  mystery,  a  secret,  which  no  Jew  would 
have  thought  of,  or  would  have  believed,  had  not 
God  opened,  and  explained,  and  enforced  it,  by  his 
Spirit,  &c. ;  (Eph.  iii.  3— 6.i  nor  would  any  Gentile 
it  would  have  remained  unknown,  unsuspected. 
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Mystery  signifies  also  an  allegory,  that  is,  a  mode 
of  information  under  which  pa  tial  instruction  is 
given,  a  partial  discovery  is  made,  but  there  is  still  a 
cover  of  some  kind,  which  preserves  somewhat  of 
Becrecy  :  this  the  person  who  desires  to  know  the 
secret  tlioroughly  must  endeavor  to  remove.  So  the 
mystery  of  the  seven  stars,  (Rev.  i.  20.j  is  an  allegory 
representing  the  seven  Asiatic  churcnes  under  the 
figure,  or  symbol,  of  seven  burning  lamps.  So  the 
mystery,  "  Babylon  the  Great,  is  an  allegorical  rep- 
resentation of  the  spiritual  Babylon,  spiritual  idolatry, 
spiritual  fornication,  &c.  and  to  this  agrees  the  ex- 
pression afterwards,  "  I  will  tell  thee  the  mystery  of 
the  womjm ;"  that  is,  I  will  explain  to  thee  the  allego- 
ry of  this  figure,  Rev.  xvii.  5,  7. 

We  apprehend  that,  originally,  the  fathers  under- 
stood the  word  in  this  sense  ;  so  the  mystery  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood,  is  the  fig- 
urative representation  of  the  Lord's  body.  But  the 
mysteries  among  the  heathen  in  time  perverted  this, 
and  the  true  idea  of  the  word  mystery,  into  senti- 
ments not  merely  unscriptural,  but  unwarrantable  and 
unwise.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  state  that  the 
heathen  mysteries  continued  to  be  performed  with 
great  pomp,  during  the  second  and  third  centuries  of 
Christianity  ;  and  were  not  wholly  suppressed  till  the 
emperor  Theodosius  closed  the  temples,  more  than 
a  hundred  years  later. 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are 
mysteries,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  in  Nature, 
Providence  and  Grace.  The  union  of  the  human 
soul  and  body  is  a  profound  secret :  the  origin  of  life 
is  a  profound  secret :  the  cause,  manner,  &c.  of 
thought  is  a  deep  secret.  So  are  many  dispensations 
of  Providence:  why  goodness  should  suffer  and 
evil  prosper,  is  a  secret :  and  why  one  is  called 
and  another  left,  is  a  secret  of  secrets,  a  mystery  of 
grace ! 

If  the  ways  and  works  of  Grod  are  mysteries,  we 
may  justly  expect  to  find  his  attributes,  his  essence. 


his  perfections,  his  nature,  inw^rutable  mysteries  to 
U8,  poor  worms  of  mankind !  Could  we  suppose — 
pardon  the  supposition — that  God  were  inclined  to 
instruct  us  in  this,  it  would  be  (as  we  are  constituted 
at  present)  teaching  us  a  maisterie,  which  we  have 
no  faculties  capable  of  learning  ;  it  would  be  speak- 
ing to  us  in  a  language  of  which  we  could  never 
comprehend  a  word  ;  it  would  be  overwhelming  us 
with  too  mighty,  too  extensive,  too  profound,  too  ex 
alteil,  discoveries,  unless  we  were  previously  endued 
with  the  attributes  and  qualities  of  the  divine  nature; 
with  immensity,  infinity,  ubiquity,  omniscience,  eter- 
nity, in  short,  with  deity  ! 

Now,  since  none  denies  the  existence  of  God,  be- 
cause he  cannot  comprehend  his  nature  and  essence, 
which  is  a  mystery  ,  so  none  ought  to  deny  exertions 
of  his  power,  goodness,  wisdom,  &c.  because  they 
imply  the  exercise  of  what  is  secret  to  mankind  in 
general :  and  this  principle,  which  is  undeniable  in 
nature,  ought  to  be  equally  undeniable  in  religion. 
In  short,  what  relates  to  God  may^  rather  must,  al- 
ways include  much  of  mystery.  Even  the  most 
direct  and  profound  intercourse  between  the  human 
powers,  and  their  ineftable  Creator,  mental  emotions, 
prayer  and  praise,  may  be  secrets,  that  is,  mysterious 
services,  but  not,  therefore,  less  devout,  or  less  ac- 
ceptable. 

MYSTICAL.  The  mystical  sense  of  Scripture  is 
that  which  is  gathered  from  the  terms  or  letter  of  va- 
rious passages,  beyond  their  literal  signification.  For 
example,  Babylon  signifies  literally  a  city  of  Chaldea, 
the  habitation  of  kings  who  persecuted  the  He- 
brews, and  who  were  overwhelmed  in  idolatry  and 
wickedness.  But  John,  in  the  Revelation,  gives 
the  name  of  Babylon,  mystically,  to  the  city  of  Rome. 
So  Jerusalem  is  literally  a  city  of  Judea  ;  but  mys- 
tically, the  heavenly  Jerusalem;  the  habitation  of 
the  saints,  &.c.  The  serpent  is,  Uterally,  naturally,  a 
venomous  reptile,  but  mystic€dly  is  the  devil,  the  old 
serpent,  &c. 
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I.  N  AAMAH,  daughter  of  Lamech  and  Zillah,  and 
sister  of  Tubal-cain,  (Gen.  iv.  22.)  who  is  believed  to 
have  found  out  the  art  of  spinning  wool,  and  of 
making  or  enriching  cloth  and  stuffs. 

II.  NAAMAH,  an  Ammonitess,  wife  of  Solomon, 
and  mother  of  Rehoboam,  1  Kings  xiv.  21. 

NAAMAN,  a  general  in  the  army  ofBenhadad, 
king  of  Syria,  who,  being  afflicted  with  a  leprosy,  was 
cured  by  washing  seven  times  in  the  Jordan,  agreea- 
bly to  the  command  of  Elisha  the  prophet,  2  Kings 
V.     (Comp.  Lev.  xiv.  7,  &c.) 

The  prophet  having  refused  to  receive  a  present 
offered  to  him  by  Naaman,  the  latter  begged  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  carry  home  two  mules'  burden 
of  the  earth  of  Canaan,  assigning  as  a  reason,  that 
henceforth  he  would  serve  no  Grod  but  Jehovah.  It 
seems  that  his  intention  was  to  build  an  altar  in  Syria 
formed  of  that  holy  ground,  as  he  conceived  it  to  be, 
to  which  God  had  assigned  the  blessing  of  his  pecu- 
liar presence,  that  he  might  daily  testify  his  gratitude 
for  the  great  mercy  which  he  had  received,  tliat  he 
might  declare  openly  his  renunciation  of  idolatry,  and 
that  he  iiJght  keep  a  sort  of  communication,  by  simil- 


itude of  worship,  with  the  people  who  inhabited  th« 
land  where  Elisha  dwelt,  who  had  so  miraculously 
cured  him.  This  is  perfectly  consistent  witli  th« 
precept,  (Exod.  xx.  24.)  "An  altar  of  earth  shalt  thoL 
make  unto  me  ; "  and  it  is  very  credible,  that  th% 
temporary  altars  were  usually  of  earth  ;  especially  oo 
the  high  places.  To  such  an  altar,  apparently,  Elijah, 
after  repairing  it,  added  twelve  stones,  in  allusion  tc 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  1  Kings  xviii.  31.  See, 
however,  another  suggestion  in  respect  to  this  pas- 
sage, under  Baptism,  p.  143. 

Elisha  having  consented  to  this  request,  Naaman 
again  addressed  the  prophet  thus :  "  In  this  thing  the 
Lord  pardon  thy  servant,  that  when  my  master  gotth 
into  the  house  of  Rimmon  to  worship  there,  and  Jic 
leaneth  on  my  hand,  and  I  bow  myself  in  the  house 
of  Rimmon  ;  when  I  Ikjw  down  myself  in  the  house 
of  Rimmon,  the  Lord  pardon  thy  senrant  in  this 
thing."  And  Elisha  said  to  him,  "  Go  in  |>eace ." 
This  passage  has  given  rise  to  many  scruples.  Many 
commentators  think,  that  Naaman  only  asks  leave  t« 
continue  those  external  services  to  his  master  Ben 
hadad,  which  he  had  been  used  to  render  him,  wher 
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he  entered  the  temple  of  Rirnrnon  ;  and  that  Elisha 
Buffered  liiin  to  accompany  the  king  into  the  temple, 
provided  he  paid  no  worsliip  to  the  idol.  Others, 
trauslating  the  Hebrew  in  the  past  tense,  suppose  that 
Naaman  mentions  only  his  former  sin,  and  asks  par- 
don for  it- 

NAARATII,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  (Josh.  xvi.  7.) 
al>out  five  miles  (iistant  from  Jericho. 

NAJiAL,  a  rich  but  churhsh  man,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  race  of  Caleb,  who  dwelt  in  the  south  of 
Juduh,  and  who  had  a  very  numerous  flock  on  Car- 
mel,  but  refused  to  give  David  and  his  followers,  in 
their  distress,  any  provisions,  though  modestly  re- 
quested to  do  so.  David,  resenting  this  harsh  treat- 
ment, so  contrary  to  the  usages  of  eastern  hospitality, 
armed  400  of  his  people,  and  resolved  to  put  Nabal 
and  his  family  to  the  sword.  In  the  interim,  however, 
one  of  NabaPs  servants  acquainted  his  wife  Abigail 
with  what  had  passed,  and  she,  as  a  wise  and  pru- 
dent woman,  having  justified  David's  people,  pre- 
pared provisions  and  refreshments,  with  which  she 
appeased  David.  On  her  return  home,  Abigail  ap- 
prized Nabal  of  the  danger  he  had  brought  himself 
mto,  and  her  account  had  such  effect  on  his  mind, 
that  he  became  as  immovable  as  a  stone,  and  died  in 
ten  days,  1  Sam.  xxv.  25,  &c. 

NABATHEANS,  or  Nabathenians,  Arabians 
descended  from  Nebajoth.  Their  country  is  called 
Nabathaea,  and  extends  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Red  sea,  the  chief  cities  of  which  are  Petra,  the  capital 
of  Arabia  Deserta,  and  Medaba. 

NABONASSAR,  the  first  king  of  Babylon.  See 
Babylon,  f».  138. 

NABOPOLASSAR,  nee  Nebuchadnezzar  I. 

NABOTH,  an  Israelite  of  Jezreel,  who  lived  under 
Aliab,  king  of  Israel,  and  had  a  vineyard  in  Jezreel, 
near  to  the  king's  palace,  which  he  refusing  to  trans- 
fer to  the  king,  was,  by  the  command  of  Jezebel, 
falsely  accused  of  blasphemy,  condemned,  and  stoned 
to  death,  1  Kings  xxi.  Jezebel  immediately  went  to 
the  king,  and  wished  him  joy  of  the  vineyard,  of 
which  Ahab  instantly  took  possession.  See  Ahab, 
Jezebel,  and  2  Kings  ix.  10. 

NACHON.  The  floor  of  Nachon  (2  Sam.  vi.  6.) 
was  either  so  called  from  the  name  of  its  proprietaQ 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  the  Hebrew  denotes  flS 
prepared  Jloor,  that  is,  the  floor  of  Obed-edom,  which 
was  near,  and  was  prepared  to  receive  the  ark.  This 
plar-.e,  wherever  it  might  be,  was  either  in  Jerusalem, 
or  very  near  Jerusalem,  and  near  the  house  of  Obed- 
edf»m,  in  that  city. 

I.  NADAB,  son  of  Aaron,  and  brother  of  Abihu, 
who  offered  incense  to  the  Lord  with  strange,  that 

common,  fire,  not  with  that  which  had  been  mi- 
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raculously  Hghtedon  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  was 
slain  by  the  Lord  together  with  his  brother.  Lev.  x.  2. 

11.  NADAB,  son  of  Jeroboam  I.  king  of  Israel, 
succeeded  his  father  A.  M.  5050,  and  reigned  hut  two 
years,  being  assassinated  while  besieging  Gibbethon, 
by  Ba.isha,  son  of  Abijah,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
who  usurped  his  kingdom.  Scripture  says  Nadab 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  1  Kings  xv.  25. 

NAHALAL,  and  Nahalol,  a  city  of  Zebulun, 
(Josh.  xix.  15.)  yielded  to  the  Levites,  and  given  to 
the  family  of  Merari,  Josh.  xxi.  35.  The  children  of 
Zebulun  did  not  make  themselves  complete  masters 
of  it,  but  permitted  the  Canaanites  to  dwell  in  it, 
Judg.  i.  30. 

NAHALIEL,  an  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness,  (Numb  xxi.  19.)  which  Eusebius 
places  on  the  Amon. 


\.  NAHASH,  a  king  of  the  Ammonites,  wbo^  be 
sieging  Jabesh-Gilead,  was  defeated  and  killed  by 
Saul,  1  Sam.  xi.  The  piece  of  mutilating  barbarity 
proposed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  by  Na- 
hash,  "  that  I  may  thrust  out  ail  your  right  eyes,  and 
lay  it  for  a  reproach  upon  Israel,  perhaps  by  alter- 
ing the  name  of  the  town  to  that  of  "  those  who  have 
lost  their  right  eyes,"  is  worthy  of  notice.  We  must, 
however,  recollect,  that  the  loss  of  the  eyes  is  a  pun- 
ishment regularly  inflicted  on  rebels  and  others  in  the 
East.  Mr.  Hanway,  in  his  "  Journey  in  Persia,"  gives 
very  striking  instances  of  this  practice ;  the  cruelty 
of  which,  and  the  sight  of  the  streaming  blood,  were 
felt  by  that  gentleman  as  a  man  of  humanity  and  & 
Christian  must  feel  them.     See  Blind,  p.  195,  196. 

II.  NAHASH,  a  king  of  the  Ammonites,  and  a 
friend  to  David  ;  probably  son  to  the  above,  2  Sam. 
xvii.  27. 

III.  NAHASH,  father  of  Abigail  and  Zeruiah,  is 
thought  to  be  the  same  as  Jesse,  father  of  David. 
(Comp.  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  and  1  Chron.  ii.  13,  15, 16.) 
This  perhaps  might  be  the  surname  of  Jesse,  the 
father  of  David.  Others  think  that  Nahash  is  the 
name  of  Jesse's  wife  ;  but  the  first  explication  seems 
to  be  the  best. 

NAHASSON,  son  of  Aminadab,  and  head  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  at  the  exodus.  Numb.  vii.  12,  13. 

I.  NAHOR,  son  of  Serug,  and  father  of  Terah,  was 
born  A.  M.  1849,  and  died  aged  148  years.  Gen.  ix. 
22,24. 

II.  NAHOR,  son  of  Terah,  and  brother  of  Abra- 
ham, Gen.  xi.  26.  He  married  Milcah,  daughter  of 
Haran,  by  whom  he  had  several  sons — Huz,  Buz, 
Kemuel,  Kesed,  Hazo,  Pildash,  Jidlaph  and  Bethuel. 
Nahor  fixed  his  habitation  at  Haran,  which  is,  there- 
fore, called  the  city  of  Nahor,  Gen.  xxiv.  10. 

/^  NAHUM,  the  seventh  of  the  twelve  minor  proph- 
ets. The  circumstances  of  Nahum's  hfe  are  un- 
known. His  prophecy  consists  of  three  chapters,' 
which  form  one  discourse,  in  which  he  foretells  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  in  so  powerful  and  vivid  a 
manner,  that  he  seems  to  have  been  on  the  very  spot. 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  time  in  which  Na- 
hum  prophesied.  Josephus  says,  he  foretold  the  fall 
of  Nineveh  115  years  before  it  happened,  which 
makes  him  contemporary  with  Ahaz.  The  Jews  say, 
that  he  prophesied  under  Manasseh  ;  Clemens  Alex 
andrinus  places  him  between  Daniel  and  Ezekiel,  ano, 
consequently,  during  the  captivity.  The  best  inter- 
preters, as  Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller,  and  others, 
adopt  Jerome's  opinion,  that  he  foretold  the  de- 
struction of  Nineveh  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  and 
afler  the  war  of  Sennacherib  in  Egypt,  mentioned  by 
Berosus.  Nahum  speaks  of  the  taking  of  No-ammon, 
of  the  haughtiness  of  Rabshakeh,  and  of  the  defeat  of 
Sennacherib,  as  things  that  were  passed.  He  supposes 
that  the  tribe  of  Judah  were  still  in  their  own  country, 
and  that  they  there  celebrated  their  festivals.  He  no- 
tices also  the  captivity  and  dispersion  of  the  ten  tribes. 

NAIL.  Few  things  are  more  perplexing  to  dis- 
tant strangers  than  those  which  are  of  daily  occur- 
rence in  their  own  country  ;  their  very  familiarity 
renders  them  beneath  the  notice  of  persons  where 
they  are  practised,  who,  therefore,  seldom  report  them, 
but  where  they  are  not  practised,  simple  as  they  are 
in  themselves,  they  occasion  much  perplexity  to  those 
who  vrish  to  understand  what  they  read.  Our  trans- 
lation renders  by  one  word,  nail,  what  the  Hebrew 
employs  two  words  to  denote  ;  a  distinction  which 
seems  to  import  a  difference. 

(1.)  The  nail  of  Jael's  tent,  or  rather  the  tent-ptn, 
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1*  ith  which  she  killed  Sisera,  is  called  -rn^  ydthed ;  it 
waa  formed  for  penetrating  earth,  or  other  nard  sub- 
stance, when  driven  by  sufficient  force,  as  with  a 
hammer  ;  it  includes  the  idea  of  strength.  So,  in 
Isa.  xxii.  23,  the  idea  is  that  of  strength :  "  I  will  fasten 
him  as  a  nail  {in'»)  in  a  sure  place,"  that  is,  he  shall  be 
strong  enough  to  support  whatever  is  suspended  on 
him.  This  illustrates  an  allusion  of  the  prophet 
Zechariah,  x.  4,  "  The  Lord  hath  made  (Juaah)  his 
flock  of  sheep,  &c.  which  are  naturally  timid,  as 
martial  as  a  horse  trained  to  battle ;  yea,  out  of  Judah 
shall  come  the  chief  for  the  comer,  (a  hero,)  out  of 
Judah  shall  come  the  strong  nail,  or  pike-head,  (i"\) 
which  shall  effect  whatever  is  requisite,  by  force  or 
strength ;  out  of  him  shall  come  the  battle-bow, 
with  powers  augmented  by  additional  vigor ;  out  of 
him  shall  come  the  general  regulator,  (the  commander- 
in-chief,  perhaps^  at  once  ;"  meaning,  most  probably, 
liifferent  ranks  of  men,  (the  lower  class,  the  nail,  hum- 
ble but  strong ;  a  superior  class,  the  battle-bow,) 
which,  combined  in  their  proper  stations,  should  com- 
pose a  formidable  army.  Observe,  too,  these  shall 
come  at  onccj  without  much  disciplining;  without 
that  experience  in  former  wars,  which  is  usually 
necessary  to  form  the  complete  military  character. 

We  add  Chardin's  account  of  the  manner  of  fasten- 
ing nails  in  the  East :  "  They  do  not  drive  with  a 
hammer  the  nails  that  are  put  into  the  eastern  walls ; 
the  walls  are  too  hard,  being  of  brick  ;  or  if  they  are 
of  clay,  they  are  too  mouldering  ;  but  they  fix  them  in 
the  brick- work  as  they  are  building.  They  are  large 
nails,  with  square  heads  like  dice,  well  made,  the  ends 
bent  so  as  to  make  them  cramp-irons.  They  com- 
monly place  them  at  the  windows  and  doors,  in  order 
to  hang  upon  them,  when  they  like,  veils  and  cur- 
tains."    (Harmer,  vol.  i.  p.  19L) 

(2.)  But  we  have  another  word  fornails,  which 
seems  to  imply  ornament,  rather  than  strength  ;  or 
something  of  (lignified  stability.  So  we  read,  2  Chron. 
iii.  9,  "The  weight  of  the  nails  (nnco-,  mismeroth) 
was  fifty  shekels  of  gold."  These  nails,  then,  being 
of  gold,  were  used. to  adorn  the  holy  place,  no  less 
than  to  strengthen  it.  We  have  the  same  word, 
though  varied,  in  1  Chron.  xxii.  3.  David  prepared 
iron  in  abundance  for  the  nails,  (c^cdc,  miamerim^) 
designed  to  ornament,  no  doubt,  the  leaves  of  the 
doors  of  the  sanctuary  entrance  ;  fbr,  had  the  inten- 
tion been  only  to  fasten  these  doors,  what  need  of  so 
great  a  (juantity  ? 

Observe  how  Ezra  employs  his  simile,  chap.  ix.  8: 
•*  The  Lord  leaves  us  a  remnaiit  to  escape,  to  give  us 
a  nail — not  an  ornamental  nail,  not  a  golden  stud,  but 
a  ydthed,  a  nail  of  support  in  his  holy  place."  Can  any 
thing  be  less  arrogant,  than  assimilation  to  such  a 
nail  ? 

But  the  idea  of  Ecci.  xii.  11,  seems  to  be  the  reverse 
of  this:  "The  words  (sayings)  of  the  wise  are  as 
goads,"  sharp,  piercing,  penetrating,  stimulating, 
when  taken  each  one  by  itself;  but  when  combined 
they  are  like  ornamental  nails  [mismeroth)  planted  in 
a  regular  order,  and  disposed  in  symmetrical  rows, 
or  patterns,  as  those  were  in  the  holy  place,  or  those 
in  the  doors  of  the  sanctuary. 

This  gives  also  the  true  import  of  the  expression, 
Isa.  x«i.  7  :  "  The  image  is  ready  for  joining  together," 
that  is,  the  junctures  fit  accurately  to  each  other,  now 
fix  them  to  each  other ;  and  he  strengthens  it,  by 
iriving  in  ornamental  nails,  nails  of  the  best  kind, 
\mismerimy)  or,  at  least,  flat-headed  nails,  not  brads; 
that  it  should  not  start,  be  separated,  fall  to  pieces." 
This  is  very  different  from  the  usual  notion  of  the 


passage,  but  is  supported  by  Jer  x.  4 :  "  They  de^ 
the  image  with  silver  and  with  gok  ;  with  om&menta] 
nails,  {mismerotkf)  and  with  piercings  ;  they  bind  it 
tightly  together,  compact  it,  brace  it  up,  and  add 
to  the  whole  a  delicate  coat  of  paint,  for  complete 
decoration  ;**  as  we  know  was  customary  in  early 
antiquity. 

N  AIN,  a  city  of  Palestine,  where  Jesus  restored  a 
widow's  son  to  life,  as  they  were  carrying  him  out  to 
be  buried.  Eusebius  says,  it  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Endor  and  Scythopous  ;  and  elsewhere,  that  it  was 
two  miles  from  Tabor,  south.  The  brook  Kishon 
ran  between  Tabor  and  Nain. 

NAIOTH,  a  town  near  Ramah,  where  David 
withdrew  to  avoid  the  violence  of  Saul ;  and  where 
Samuel,  with  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  dwelt,  1  Sam. 
xix.  23. 

NAKEDNESS.  This  term,  besides  its  ordinary 
and  literal  meaning,  sometimes  signifies,  void  of  suc- 
cor, disarmed.  So,  after  worshipping  the  golden 
calf,  the  Israelites  found  themselves  naked  in  the 
midst  of  their  enemies.  "  Nakedness  of  the  feet "  was 
a  token  of  respect.  Moses  put  off  his  shoes  to  ap- 
proach the  burning  bush.  Most  commentators  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  priests  served  in  the  tabernacle 
and  temple  with  their  feet  naked ;  which  idea  is 
countenanced  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  enumeration 
that  Moses  makes  of  the  habit  and  ornaments  of  the 
priests,  he  no  where  mentions  any  dress  for  the  feet 
Some  also  maintain,  that  the  Israelites  might  not 
enter  this  holy  place,  till  they  had  put  off  their  shoes, 
and  cleaned  their  feet.  (See  Eccles.  v.  1.)  "Naked- 
ness of  the  feet"  sometimes  expresses  what  delicacy 
would  conceal.  Lam,  i.  9. 

"Nakedness  "  should  in  many  places  be  understood 
as  our  word  undressed  ; — not  fully,  or  properly,  or 
becomingly  clothed.  A  king  having  on  only  his 
under-clothing,  is  undressed,  that  is,  naked,  for  a 
king  ;  though  his  garb  might  suit  a  laborer.  When 
the  apostle  says,  (1  Cor.  iv.  11.)  "  To  this  present  hour 
we  are  naked,"  he  does  not  mean  absolute  nakedness, 
in  the  same  sense  as  Job  says,  (i.  21.)  "  Naked  came 
I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return  ;" 
but  he  means  unprovided  with  suitable  clothing.  To 
the  same  effect,  a  nation,  or  people,  is  said  to  be  made 
naked  ;  (Exod.  xxxii.  25 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  19.)  "  Aia 
made  Judah  naked  ; "  unprovided  with  means  of  re- 
sisting the  enemy.  So  the  walls  of  Babylon  are  said 
to  be  made  naked  ;  (Jer.  H.  58.)  that  is,  stripped  of  their 
towers  and  other  defences  ;  and  a  tree  in  the  wilder- 
ness is  described  as  naked,  deprived  of  its  verdure,  its 
foliage,  Jer.  xlviii.  6.  In  warm  countries  slight  cloth- 
ing, or  even  nakedness,  is  more  endurable  than  with 
but  when  nakedness  is  put  absolutely,  it  usually 
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intends  a  shameful  discovery  of  the  person  ;  ruthless 
privation  of  necessaries,  degradation,  misery. 

"  Naked  "  is  put  for  discovered,  known,  manifest. 
So  Job  xxvi.  6,  "  Hell  is  naked  before  him ; "  tfie 
sepulchre,  the  unseen  state,  is  open  to  the  eyes  of 
God.  Paul  says  in  the  same  sense,  "  Neither  is  there 
any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight ;  but  all 
things  are  naked  and  open  unto  the  eyes  of  him  with 
whom  we  have  to  do,"  Heb.  iv.  13. 

The  nakedness  of  Adam  and  Eve  was  unknown 
that  is,  unfelt ;  they  were  unconscious  of  it,  before 
they  sinned.  They  were  not  ashamed  at  it,  because 
concupiscence  and  irregular  desires  had  not  yet  excit> 
ed  the  flesh  against  the  spirit,  Thev  were  exempt 
from  whatever  indecency  might  now  liappen  amonf 
their  descendants  on  occ4ision  of  nakedness. 

NAME.     "  The  name,"  vrithout  any  addition,  tif* 
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ntfies  me  name  of  the  Lord,  which,  out  of  respect, 
was  not  pronounced.  "  The  Israeiitish  woman's  son 
blasphemed  the  name,"  Lev,  xxiv.  11.  "The  name 
of  God  "  often  stands  for  God  himself,  his  power,  or 
majesty.  Our  assistance,  or  strength,  and  hope,  is  in 
the  name  of  God,  in  his  goodness,  power,  &c.  To 
take  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  (Exod.  xx.  7.)  is  to 
swear  falsely,  or  without  occasion  ;  or  to  mingle  the 
name  of  God  in  our  discourses,  or  oaths,  either  falsely, 
rashly,  wantonly,  unnecessarily,  or  presumptuously. 
God  forbids  to  "make  mention  of  the  names  of  other 
gods,"  Exod.  xxiii.  13.  It  is  doing  them  too  much 
honor  to  swear  by  their  names,  to  take  them  as  wit- 
nesses of  what  we  affirm,  as  if  they  were  really  some- 
thing. The  Hebrews  hardly  ever  pronoun:ed  the 
name  Baal ;  they  disfigured  it,  by  saying  Mephibo- 
eheth,  or  Meribosheth,  instead  of  Mephibaal,  or  Meri- 
baal ;  where  Bosheth  signifies  something  shameful  or 
contemptible  ;  instead  of  saying  Elohim,  they  said 
Elilim,  gods  of  filthiness. 

To  give  a  name  is  a  token  of  command  and  author- 
ity. A  father  gives  names  to  his  children,  a  master 
to  his  slaves,  to  his  animals.  It  is  said,  (Gen.  ii.  23.) 
tliat  Adam  gave  name  to  his  wife  and  to  all  the  animals, 
and  that  the  names  he  gave  them  became  their  true 
names.  God  changed  the  name  of  Abram,  Jacob  and 
Sarai,  as  a  token  of  honor,  an  addition,  expressing  his 
particular  regard  towards  those  whom  he  receives, 
more  especially,  mto  the  number  of  his  own.  Hence 
he  gave  a  name,  even  before  their  birth,  to  some  per- 
sons whom  he  appointed,  and  who  belonged  to  him  in 
a  particular  manner:  e.  g.  to  Jedidiah,  or  Solomon, 
Bon  of  David,  to  the  Messiah,  to  John  the  Baptist,  &c. 

God,  speaking  to  Moses,  promises  to  send  his  angel 
before  him  ;  and  says,  "  My  name  is  in  him,"  Exod. 
xxiii.  21.  He  shall  act,  he  shall  speak,  he  shall  pun- 
ish in  my  name  ;  he  shall  bear  my  name,  he  shall  be 
my  ambassador,  he  shall  receive  the  same  honors  as 
bel«jng  to  me.  And  in  effect,  the  angel  that  spake  to 
Moses,  that  appeared  to  him  in  the  bush,  that  gave 
him  the  law  on  mount  Sinai,  speaks  and  acts  always 
as  God  himself;  and  Moses  always  gives  him  the 
name  of  God  :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  and  "  The  Lord 
spake  to  Moses,"  &c. 

To  know  any  one  by  his  name,  (Exod.  xxxiii.  12.) 
expresses  a  distinction,  a  fi*iendship,  a  particular  famil- 
iai-ity.  The  kings  of  the  East  had  little  communica- 
tion with  their  subjects,  and  hardly  ever  appeared  in 
pubUc  ;  so  that  when  they  knew  their  servants  by 
name,  vouchsafed  to  speak  to  them,  to  call  them,  and 
to  admit  them  into  their  presence,  it  was  a  great  mark 
of  favor.  In  many  eastern  countries  the  true  per- 
sonal name  of  the  king  is  unknown  to  his  subjects  ; 
in  Japan,  to  pronounce  the  emperor's  real  name  is 
punishable  ;,  his  general  name,  as  emperor,  is  held  to 
be  sufficiently  sacred.  Titles  ofl;en  became  names, 
or  parts  of  names  ;  by  these  titles  many  sovereigns  are 
known  in  history ;  and  varying  with  incidents  and 
occurrences,  they  occasion  great  confusion. 

Those  who  in  the  assemblies  were  called  by  their 
names,  (Numb.  xvi.  2.)  were  principals  of  the  people, 
the  heads  of  tribes ;  or  those  who  had  some  great 
employment,  or  particuhu*  dignity. 

God,  speaking  of  the  fixed  place  where  his  temple 
should  be  built,  calls  it  "  The  place  which  the  Lord 
shall  choose  to  place  his  name  there,"  Deut.  xiv.  23  ; 
xvi.  2.  There  his  name  should  be  solemnly  invoked  ; 
this  place  should  have  the  honor  of  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  of  being  consecrated  to  his  service  and 
worship.  These  expressions  show  the  veneration  of 
rhe  Hebrews  for  whatever  in  any  wise  belonged  to  God. 


"Name"  is  often  put  for  renown  or  reputation 
The  name  of  Joshua  became  famous  over  all  the 
country ;  (Josh.  vi.  27.)  and  God  said  to  David,  when 
he  reproached  him  with  the  crime  he  had  committed 
with  Bathsheba,  "  I  have  made  thee  a  great  name, 
like  unto  the  name  of  the  great  men  that  are  in  the 
earth  ;  "  (2  Sam.  vii.  9.)  I  have  given  you  honor  and  " 
reputation,  equal  to  that  of  the  greatest  of  mon- 
archs. 

"  To  raise  up  the  name  of  the  dead,"  (Ruth  iv.  5, 
10,  &c.)  is  said  of  the  brother  of  a  man  who  died 
without  children,  when  his  brother  mairied  the 
widow  of  the  deceased,  and  revived  his  name  in  Israel, 
by  means  of  the  children  which  he  might  beget;  and 
which  were  deemed  to  be  children  of  the  deceas- 
ed. In  a  contrary  sense  to  this,  to  blot  out  the  name 
of  any  one,  is  to  exterminate  his  memory  ;  to  extirpate 
his  race,  his  children,  works,  or  houses,  and  in  general 
whatever  may  continue  his  name  on  the  earth,  Ps.  ix 
5  ;  Prov.  x.  7. 

Isaiah  (iv.  1.)  describes  a  time  of  calamity  and  dis 
grace  in  Israel,  in  which  men  should  be  very  scarce  . 
he  says,  "  In  that  day  seven  women  shall  take  hold  of 
one  man,  saying.  We  will  eat  our  own  bread,  and 
wear  our  own  apparel ;  only  let  us  be  called  by  thy 
name,  to  take  away  our  reproach."  Take  us  for 
vrives,  and  let  us  be  called  your  spouses.  The  Lord 
complains  in  Ezekiel,  that  his  spouses  (Judah  and 
Israel)  are  become  prostitutes,  though  they  bore  his 
name ;  they  defiled  his  holy  name  by  abominations 
and  idolatry. 

God  ofi;en  complains  that  the  false  proy)hets  prophe 
sied  in  his  name  ;  (Jer.  xiv.  14,  15 ;  xxvii.  15,  &c.) 
and  Christ  says,  (Matt.  vii.  22.)  that  in  the  dayof  judg 
ment  many  shall  say,  "  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  noi 
prophesied  in  thy  name,  and  in  thy  name  cast  out 
devils,  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works  ?" 
He  also  says,  (Mark  ix.  41.)  whosoever  shall  give  a 
cup  of  cold  water  in  his  name,  shall  not  lose  his  re- 
ward ;  and  he  that  receives  a  prophet  or  a  just 
man,  in  the  name  of  a  prophet  or  a  just  man, 
shall  receive  a  recompense  in  proportion  to  his  good 
intention,  Matt.  x.  41.  In  all  these  instances  the 
"name"  is  put  for  the  person,  for  his  service,  his  sake, 
his  authority.  So  names  of  men  are  sometimes  put 
for  persons.  Rev.  iii.  4,  "  Thou  hast  a  few  names 
even  in  Sardis,  which  have  not  defiled  their  garments." 
And  chap.  xi.  13,  seven  thousand  men  perished  in  the 
earthquake, — names  of  men,  Gr.  Perhaps  this  should 
be  considered  as  implying  men  of  name,  persons  of 
consequence,  nobles,  &c.  It  is  probable,  also,  that 
this  phrase  contains  some  allusion  to  a  list  or  cata- 
logue of  names ;  vei^  credibly,  of  eminent  persons, 
for  we  find  it  in  Actsii.  15,  expressing  the  apostles  and 
principals  of  the  Christian  church — "  The  number  of 
the  names  was  about  a  hundred  and  twenty."  There 
were  many  thousands  of  followers  of  Jesus  in  Jerusa- 
lem ;  but  the  apostles,  the  Seventy  and  some  others, 
enough  to  make  up  about  the  number  stated,  were 
the  principals. 

There  were  certain  mysterious  notions  connected 
with  the  names  of  individuals ;  hence,  in  calling  a 
muster-roll  of  soldiers,  the  sergeants  always  began 
with  names  of  good  omen,  as  Fehx,  Faustus,  &.c. 
analogous  to  our  Good-luck,  Happy,  &c.  Also,  the 
number  comprised  in  the  letters  of  a  name  was  mys- 
terious, as  that  of  Antichrist.     See  that  article. 

NAOMI,  wife  of  Ehmelech,  and  mother-in-law  of 
Ruth.     See  Ruth. 

NAPHTALI,  the  sixtli  son  of  Jacob,  by  Bilhah 
Rachel's  handmaid  Gcii.  xxx.  8.     We  know  but  few 
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(»aruculars  of  the  lite  of  Naphtali.  His  sons  were 
Jahzeel,  Guiii,  Jezer  and  Shillern,  Gen.  xlvi.  24. 
The  patriarch  Jacob,  when  he  gave  his  blessing,  said, 
as  it  is  in  the  Enghsh  Bible,  "Naphtali  is  a  hind  let 
loose ;  he  giveth  goodly  words,"  Gen.  xlix.  21. 
F'or  an  illustration  of  this   passage,  see  the  article 

HlWD. 

NAPHTUHIM,  the  fourth  son  of  Mizraim,Gen.  x. 
13.  He  dwelt  in  Egypt,  and  probably  peopled  that 
part  ol  Ethiopia,  between  Syene  and  Meroe,  of  which 
Napata,  or  Napatea,  was  the  capital. 

NARCISSUS,  a  freedman  and  favorite  of  the  Ro- 
man emperor  Claudius,  who  possessed  great  influ- 
ence at  court,  Rom.  xvi.  11. 

NATHAN,  a  famous  prophet,  who  lived  under 
David,  and  had  much  of  the  confidence  of  that 
prince,  whom  he  served  in  a  number  of  ways.  (See 
2  Sam.  xi.  xii.  &c.)  The  time  and  marmer  of  Na- 
than's death  are  not  known.  1  Chron.  xxix.  29,  no- 
tices that  he,  with  Gad,  wrote  the  history  of  David. 
There  are  several  other  persons  of  this  name  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  •  one  of  them  a  son  of  David, 
2  Sam.  V.  14. 

NATHANAEL,  a  disciple  of  Christ,  the  manner 
of  whose  convei-sion  is  related  John  i.  46,  &c.  He 
is  probably  the  same  as  Bartholomew.  See  Bar- 
tholomew. 

NATION,  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  coun- 
try, (Deut.  iv.  34.)  a  country  or  kingdom,  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  10;  Rev.  vii.  9.)  countrymen,  natives  of  the 
same  stock,  (Acts  xxvi.  4.)  the  father,  head,  and  ori- 
frinal  of  a  people,  (Gen.  xxv.  23.)  the  heathen,  o/ 
Gentiles,  Isa.  Iv.  5.     See  Gentiles,  or  Heathen. 

NATtJRE,  in  Scripture,  expresses  the  course  of 
things  established  in  the  world.  So  a  crime  is  said 
to  be  against  nature,  because  it  is  contrary  to  what  is 
established  by  the  Creator,  Rom.  i.  26  ;  Judg.  xix. 
24.  Paul  says,  to  engraft  a  good  olive-tree  into  a  wild 
olive,  is  contrary  to  nature  ;  (Rom.  xi.  24.)  the  cus- 
tomary order  of  nature  is  thereby  in  some  measure 
I  inverted.  "  Nature  "  is  also  put  for  natural  descent ; 
I  (Gal.  ii.  15  ;  Eph.  ii.  3.)  and  for  common  sense,  nat- 
ural instinct,  1  Cor.  xi.  14.  The  nature  of  animals 
is  that  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  other 
rroatiu'es,  and  from  one  another,  James  iii.  7. 

Peter  informs  us  that  our  Saviour  has  made  us 
partakers  of  a  divine  nature  ;  he  has  merited  for  us 
the  character  of  children  of  God,  and  grace  to  prac- 
tise godliness,  &c.  like  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 
Cotup.  1  John  iii.  1.) 

NAVIGATION  was  little  cultivated  among  the 
llcbrews,  till  the  days  of  their  kings:  Solomon  had 
H  fleer,  but  he  had  not  sailors  equal  to  the  manage- 
.tient  of  it;  no  doubt,  from  their  want  of  habit.  Mo- 
ses mentions  nothing  of  navigation,  and  David,  it 
should  seem,  rather  acquired  his  great  wealth  by  land 
commerce  than  by  sea  voyages.  It  is  not  easy  to 
say  what  assistance  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  contrib- 
uted to  his  fleet  and  ofl^cers  on  the  mighty  ocean. 
Perhaps  his  extensive  knowledge  of  natural  things 
nrst  suggested  the  plan  of  these  voyages.  We  know 
tluit  Judea  had  ports  on  the  Mediterranean,  as  Joppa, 
cVc.  but  probably  the  coast,  during  the  days  of  the 
judges,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  to  the  ex- 
?lusion  of  Hebrew  mariners  ;  and  this  accounts  for 
thf^  means  by  which  the  Philistines,  on  so  narrow  a 
slij)  of  land,  could  become  powerful,  and  could  occa- 
sionally furnish  immense  armies,  because  they  were 
free  to  receive  reinforcements  by  sea.  In  later  ages 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  invaded  Syria  by  sea,  and  the 
intercoui'se  between  Judea  and  Rome  was  direct  •  as 
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There  were  also  many  boats  and  lesser  vefleeli 
employed  in  navigating  the  lakes,  or  seas,  as  the 
Hebrews  called  them,  which  are  in  the  Holy  Land ; 
and  there  must  have  been  some  embarkations  on  the 
Jordan  ;  l)ut  the  whole  of  these  were  trifling  ;  and  it 
appears,  that  though  Providence  taught  navigation 
to  mankind,  yet  it  was  not  the  design  of  Providen*^-' 
that  the  chosen  people,  and  the  depositaries  of  tne 
Messiah,  should  have  been  other  than  a  settled  or 
local  nation,  attached  to  one  country,  to  which  coun- 
try, and  even  to  certain  of  its  towns,  peculiar  privi- 
leges were  attributed  in  prophecy,  and  by  divine  ap- 
pointment. The  legal  observances,  distinction  of 
meats,  &c.  were  great  impediments  to  Jewish  sailors, 
and  prevented  their  attainment  of  any  great  skill  in 
navigation. 

NAZARENE,  see  Nazarite. 

NAZARETH,  a  little  town  of  Zebulun,  in  lower 
Galilee,  west  of  Tabor,  and  east  of  Ptolemais  ;  cele- 
brated for  having  been  the  residence  of  Christ  fof 
the  first  thirty-three  years  of  his  Hfe,  (Luke  ii.  5L ) 
and  from  which  he  received  the  name  of  Nazarene. 
After  he  had  begun  his  mission,  he  sometimw 
preached  here  in  the  synagogue,  (Luke  iv.  16.)  but 
because  his  countrymen  had  no  faith  in  him,  and 
were  oflTended  at  the  meanness  of  his  origin,  he  did 
not  many  miracles  among  them,  (Matt.  xiii.  54,  58.) 
and  fixed  his  habitation  at  Capernaum  for  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  Matt.  iv.  13.  Nazareth  is  situated  on 
high  ground,  having  on  one  side  a  precipice,  from 
whence  the  Nazarenes  one  day  attempted  to  throw 
down  our  Saviour,  because  he  upbraided  them  with 
their  unbelief,  Luke  iv.  29. 

Nazareth  is  upon  the  side  of  a  barren,  rocky  eleva- 
tion, facing  the  east,  and  commanding  a  long  valley, 
of  a  round,  concave  form,  and  encompassed  with 
mountains.  The  place  is  shown  where  the  house  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  stood  ;  but  the  house  itself,  say  the 
Catholics,  was  transported  by  angels  to  Loretto  !  Dr. 
E.  D.  Clarke,  who  describes  Nazareth,  mentions  the 
village  of  Sephoury,  in  which  is  shown  the  house  of 
St.  Anna,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  five  miles 
from  the  town  ;  the  fountain  near  Nazareth,  called 
the  "  Virgin  Mary's  fountain  ;"  the  great  church,  or 
convent,  at  that  time  the  refuge  of  wretches  afflicted 
with  the  plague,  hoping  for  recovery  from  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  place  ;  Joseph's  workshop,  converted  into 
a  chapel ;  the  synagogue  wherein  JesOs  is  said  to 
have  preached,  now  a  church  ;  the  precipice,  whence 
the  inhabitants  would  have  thrown  our  Lord,  con- 
cerning which  "  the  words  of  the  evangelist  are  re- 
markably explicit ;  and  it  is,  probably,  the  precise 
spot  alluded  to  m  the  text  of  Luke's  Gospel."— A 
stone,  that  is  said  to  have  served  as  a  table  to  Christ 
and  his  disciples,  is  an  object  of  worship  to  the  super- 
stitious of  Galilee. 

[The  following  description  of  Nazareth,  and  the 
"brow  of  the  hill  "  on  which  it  stood,  is  given  by  Dr. 
Jowett,  (Chr.  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  128,  Amer.  ed.) 
"  Nazareth  is  situated  on  the  side,  and  extends  near- 
ly to  the  foot,  of  a  hill,  which,  though  not  very  high, 
is  rather  steep  and  overhanging.  The  eye  naturally 
wanders  over  its  summit,  in  quest  of  some  point  fi-om 
which  it  might  probably  be  that  the  men  of  this  place 
endeavored  to  cast  our'Saviour  down,  (Luke  iv.  29.) 
but  in  vain  :  no  rock  adapted  to  such  an  object  ap- 
pears. At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  modest,  simple 
plain,  surrounded  by  low  hills,  reaching  in  length 
nearly  a  mile  ;  in  breadth,  near  the  city,  a  hundred 
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and  fifty  yards  ;  but  farther  on,  about  four  hundred 
yards.  On  this  plain  there  are  a  few  olive-trees,  anc^ 
ng-trees,  sufficient,  or  rather  scarcely  euffic'er^i  cg 
make  the  spot  picturesciue.  Then  follows  a  ravuie 
which  gradually  grows  deeper  and  narrower;  till, 
after  walking  about  another  mile,  you  find  yourself 
in  an  immense  chasm,  with  8tee[)  rocks  on  either  side, 
from  whence  you  behold,  as  it  were  beneath  your 
feet,  and  before  you,  tlie  noble  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  apparently  immeas- 
urable prospect  of  this  plain,  bounded  to  the  south 
by  the  mountains  of  Samaria.  The  elevation  of  the 
hills  on  which  the  spectator  stands  in  this  ravine  is 
ver^  great ;  and  the  whole  scene,  when  we  saw  it, 
was  filothed  in  the  most  rich  mountain-blue  color 
hat  can  be  conceived.  At  this  spot,  on  the  right 
hanA  of  the  ravine,  is  shown  the  rock  to  which  the 
mei*  of  Nazareth  are  supposed  to  have  conducted 
our  Lord,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  him  down. 
With  the  Testament  in  our  hands,  we  endeavored  to 
examine  the  probabilities  of  the  spot ;  and  I  confess 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which  excites  a  scruple  of  in- 
crbdulity  in  my  mind.  The  rock  here  is  perpendicu- 
lar for  about  fifty  feet,  down  which  space  it  would  be 
easy  to  hurl  a  person  who  should  be  unawares  brought 
to  the  summit;  and  his  perishing  would  be  a  very 
certain  consequence.  That  the  spot  might  be 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  city,  is  an  idea 
not  inconsistent  with  St.  Luke's  account ;  for  the  ex- 
pression, thrusting  Jesus  out  of  the  city,  and  leading 
kim  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  their  city  wa^  huilt^ 
gives  fair  scope  for  imagining,  that,  in  their  rage  and 
debate,  the  Nazarenes  might,  without  originally  in- 
tending his  murder,  press  upon  him  for  a  considera- 
ble distance  after  they  had  quitted  the  synagogue. 
The  distance,  as  already  noticed,  from  modern  Naz- 
areth to  this  spot  is  scarcely  two  miles — a  space, 
which,  in  the  fury  of  perseotJtion,  might  soon  be 
passed  over.  Or  should  this  appear  too  considera- 
ble, it  is  by  no  means  certain  but  that  Nazareth  may 
at  that  time  have  extended  through  the  principa. 
part  of  the  plain,  which  I  have  described  as  lying 
before  the  modem  town :  in  this  case,  the  distance 
passed  over  might  not  exceed  a  mile.  It  remains 
only  to  note  the  expression — the  brow  of  the  hill,  on 
which  their  city  wa^  built:  this,  according  to  the  mod- 
ern aspect  of  the  spot,  would  seem  to  be  the  hill  north 
of  the  town,  on  the  lower  slope  of  which  the  town  is 
built ;  but  I  apprehend  the  word  hill  to  have  in  this, 
as  it  has  in  very  many  other  passages  of  Scripture,  a 
much  larger  sense ;  denoting  sometimes  a  range  of 
mountains,  and  in  some  instances  a  whole  mountain- 
ous district.  In  all  these  cases  the  singular  word 
*^h{ll"  ^^gebel"  is  used,  according  to  the  idiom  of  the 
language  of  this  country.  Thus,  Gebel  Carmyl,  or 
mount  Carmel,  is  a  range  of  mountains :  Gebel  lAb- 
nan,  or  mount  Lebanon,  is  a  mountainous  district  of 
more  than  fifty  miles  in  length  ;  Gebel  ez-Zeitun,  the 
mount  of  Olives,  is  certainly,  as  will  be  hereafter 
noted,  a  considerable  tract  of  mountainous  country. 
And  thus  any  person,  coniiug  from  Jerusalem  and 
entering  on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  would,  if  asking 
the  name  of  that  bold  line  of  mountains  which  bounds 
the  north  side  of  the  plain,  be  informed  that  it  was 
Gebel  Misra,  the  hill  of  Nazareth  ;  though,  in  Eng- 
lish, we  should  call  them  the  mountains  of  Nazareth. 
Now  the  spot  shown  as  illustrating  Luke  iv.  29,  is, 
in  fact,  on  the  very  brow  of  this  lofty  ridge  of  moun- 
teins;  in  comparison  of  which,  the  hill  upon  which 
ihe  modern  town  is  built  is  but  a  gentle  eminence. 
^  can  &ee,  therefore,  no  reason  for   thinking  other- 


wise  than  tliat  this  may  be  the  real  scene  where  a» 
divii  ^   Prophet,  Jesus,  experienced  so  great  a  dis 
fiorw.'  from  the  men  of  his  own  country,  and  of  his 
own  Kindred."     R. 

iNAZARlTE,  or  Nazarene,  may  signify,  (1.)  An 
mhab  tant  of  Nazareth  ;  or  a  native  of  that  city.  (2.) 
A  sect  of  Christians.  (3.)  A  man  under  a  vow  to  ob- 
serve the  rules  of  Nazariteship ;  whether  for  his 
whole  life,  as  Samson,  and  John  the  Baptist ;  or  for 
a  time,  as  those  in  Numb.  vi.  18 — 20 ;  Amos  ii.  II,  12. 
(4.)  A  man  of  distinction  and  dignity  in  the  court  of 
a  prince.     (Compare  the  Bibl.  Repository,  ii.  p.  388.) 

(1.)  The  name  of  Nazarene  is  given  to  Christ,  not 
only  because  of  his  having  lived  the  greater  ])art  of 
his  life  at  Nazareth,  and  because  that  place  was  con 
sidered  as  his  country,  but  also  because  the  prophets 
had  foretold  that  "  he  should  be  called  a  Nazarene,' 
Matt.  ii.  23.  We  find  no  particular  place  in  the 
prophets,  expressly  affirming,  that  the  Messiah  should 
be  called  a  Nazarene  ;  and  Matthew  only  mentions 
the  prophets  in  general.  Perhaps  he  would  infer 
that  the  consecration  of  Nazarites,  and  their  great 
purity,  was  a  type  and  prophecy  referring  to  our 
Saviour;  (Numb.  vi.  18,  19.)  or,  that  the  name  Nazir, 
or  Nazarite,  [separated,]  given  to  the  patriarch  Jo 
seph,  had  some  reference  to  Christ,  Gen.  xlix.  26; 
Deut.  ?cxxiii.  16.  Jerome  was  of  opinion,  that  Mat- 
thew alludes  to  Isa.  xi.  1 ;  Ix.  21  :  "  There  shall  come 
form  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch 
(Heb.  «Ye2^r)  shall  grow  out  of*  his  roots."  This  branch, 
or  Nezer,  and  this  rod,  are  certainly  intended  to  de- 
note the  Messiah,  by  the  general  consent  of  the  fa- 
thers and  interpreters.  Or,  jsossibly,  in  a  more  general 
sense,  "  He  shall  be  vilified,  despised,  neglected,"  as 
every  thing  was  that  came  fi  jm  Nazareth  ;  and  this 
might  be  a  kind  of  prophetic  proverb. 

(2.)  It  may  reasonably  be  doubted,  whether  the  Naz- 
arenes or  Nazaraeans  spoken  of  in  early  ecclesiastical 
history  were  heretics :  it  is  more  probable,  that  they 
were  descendants  of  theoriginal  Jewish  Christians,and, 
as  Jews,  were  too  harshly  treated  by  those  who  should 
have  been  their  Gentile  brethren.  They  must  have 
been  well  known  to  Jerome,  who  lived  long  in  Judea, 
and  who  thus  deiscribes  them  in  several  places. 
Mentioning  Hebrews  believing  in  Christ,  he  says 
they  were  anathematized  for  their  rigid  adherence  to 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  law,  which  they  min- 
gled with  the  gospel  of  Christ:  "They  so  receive 
Christ,  that  they  discard  not  the  rites  of  the  ancient 
law."  He  also  describes  the  Nazarenes  as  peraons 
"  who  believed  in  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,"  in  whom  the  orthodox  believe  ;  but 
who  were  nevertheless  so  bigoted  to  the  Mosaic  law, 
that  they  were  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  Jewish 
sect,  than  a  Christian. 

(3.)  A  Nazarite,  under  the  ancient  law,  was  a  ma.i 
or  woman  engaged  by  a  vow  to  abstain  from  wine 
and  all  intoxicating  liquors,  to  let  the  hair  grow,  not 
to  enter  any  house  polluted  by  having  a  dead-  body 
in  it,  nor  to  be  present  at  any  funeral.  If,  by  accident, 
any  one  should  have  died  in  their  presence,  they  re- 
commenced the  whole  of  their  consecration  and  Naz- 
ariteship. This  vow  generally  lasted  eight  days, 
sometimes  a  month,  and  sometimes  during  their 
whole  lives  When  the  tmie  of  Nazariteship  wa« 
expired,  the  priest  brought  the  person  to  the  door  of 
the  temple,  wno  there  offered  to  the  Lord  a  he-lamb 
for  a  burnt-offering,  a  she-lamb  for  an  expiatory  sac- 
rifice, and  a  ram  for  a  peace-oftering.  They  offen^d 
likewise  loaves  and  cakes,  with  wine  for  libations. 
After  all  was  sacrificed   and  offered,  the  priest,  or 
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«ome  other  person,  shaved  the  head  of  the  Nazarite 
at  the  door  of  the  tahernacle,  and  burnt  his  hair  on 
the  fire  of  the  altar.  Then  the  priest  put  into  his 
hands  the  shoulder  of  the  ram  roasted,  with  a  loaf 
and  a  cake,  which  the  Nazarite  returning  into  the 
hands  of  the  priest,  he  offered  them  to  the  Lord,  hft- 
iag  them  up  in  the  presence  of  the  Nazarite.  From 
this  time  the  offerer  might  drink  wine,  his  Naza- 
riteship  being  accomplished.  Perpetual  Nazarites, 
as  Samson  and  John  the  Baptist,  were  consecrated 
to  their  Nazariteship  by  their  parents,  and  continued 
all  their  Uves  in  this  state,  without  drinking  wine,  or 
cutting  their  hair.  Those  who  made  a  vow  of  Naz- 
ariteship out  of  Palestine,  and  could  not  come  to  the 
temple  when  their  vow  was  expired,  contented  them- 
selves with  observing  the  abstinence  required  by  the 
law,  and  cutting  on  their  hair  in  the  place  where 
they  were.  The  offerings  and  sacrifices  prescribed 
by  Moses,  to  be  offered  at  the  temple,  by  themselves, 
or  by  others  for  them,  they  deferred,  til!  a  conve- 
nient opportunity.  Hence  Paul,  being  at  Corinth, 
having  made  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite,  he  had  his  hair  cut 
off  at  Cenchrea,  but  deferred  the  complete  fulfilment 
of  his  vow  till  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  Acts  xviii.  18. 

When  a  person  found  he  was  not  in  condition 
to  make  a  vow  of  Nazariteship,  or  had  not  leisure 
fully  to  perform  it,  he  contented  himself  by  contribut- 
ing to  the  expense  of  the  sacrifices  and  offerings  of 
those  who  had  made,  and  were  fulfilling,  this  vow ; 
by  which  means  he  became  a  partaker  in  such  Naz- 
triteship.  Josephus,  magnifying  the  zeal  and  devo- 
tion of  Herod  Agrippa,  says,  he  caused  several  Naz- 
arites to  be  shaven.  Maimonides  say-s,  that  he  who 
would  partake  in  the  Nazariteship  of  another,  went 
to  the  temple,  and  said  to  the  priest,  "  In  such  a  time 
fiuch  an  one  will  finish  his  Nazariteship ;  I  intend  to 
defray  the  charge  attending  the  shaving  off  his  hair, 
either  in  part,  or  in  whole."  When  Paul  came  to 
Jerusalem,  (A.  D.  58,  Acts  xxi.  23,  24.)  .Tames,  with 
other  brethren,  advised  that,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the 
converted  Jews,  he  should  unite  with  four  persons, 
who  had  vows  of  Nazariteship,  and  contribute  to 
their  charges  and  ceremonies  ;  by  which  the  people 
would  perceive,  that  he  did  not  disregard  the  law,  as 
they  had  been  led  to  suppose. 

(4.)  Nazarite  expresses  a  man  of  great  dignity: 
hence  the  patriar(?h  Joseph  is  called  a  Nazarite,  a 
prince,  among  his  brethren  ;  (Gen.  xlix.  26.)  Engl.  tr. 
separated  from  his  brethren.  Nazarite  in  this  sense  is 
variously  understood.  Some  think  it  signifies  one 
who  is  crowned,  chosen,  separated,  distinguished  ; 
N'ezer  in  Hebrew  signifying  a  crown.  The  LXX 
translate,  a  chief  or  him  thai  is  honored.  Nazir  was 
a  name  of  dignity  in  the  courts  of  eastern  princes. 
In  the  court  of  Persia,  the  Nezir  is  superintendent- 
general  of  the  king's  household,  the  chief  officer  of 
the  crown;  the  high  steward  of  his  family,  treasures 
and  revenues.  (Chardin,  Government  of  the  Persians, 
ch.  5.)  In  this  sense  Joseph  was  Nezir  of  the  house 
of  Pharaoh.  Moses  also  gives  to  Joseph  the  title  of 
Nazir,  speaking  of  the  tribes  of  his  two  sons,  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  Deut.  xxxiii.  16. 

NEAPOLIS,  now  called  Napoli,  (Acts  xvi.  11.)  a 
maritime  city  of  Macedonia,  near  the  borders  of 
Thrace,  whither  Paul  came  from  the  isle  of  Samo- 
thracia.     From  Neapolis  he  went  to  Philippi. 

NEBA JOTH,  a  son  of  Ishmael,  (Gen.  xxv.  13 ; 
xxviii.  9.)  the  father  of  the  Nabatheans,  (q.  v.)  a  peo- 

?ile  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  who  lived  by  plunder  and  trade, 
s.  Ix.  7.     R. 
NEBAT  or  Nabath,  of  Ephraim,  of  the  race  of 
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Joshua,  and  father  of  Jeroboam,  the  first  king  of  the 
ten  tribes,  1  Kings  xi.  26. 

I.  NEBO,  a  city  of  Reuben,  (Numb,  xxxii.  38.J 
taken  by  the  Moabites,  who  held  it  in  the  time  of 
Jeremiah,  Jer.  xlviii.  1. 

II.  NEBO,  a  city  of  Judah,  (Ezra  ii.  29 ;  x.  43; 
Neh.  vii.  33.)  probably  the  village  Nabau,  eight  milos 
south  of  Hebron,  which  was  forsaken  in  the  time  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome. 

III.  NEBO,  a  high  mountain  east  of  the  Jordan, 
where  Moses  died,  and  forming  one  of  the  mountains 
of  Abarim,  Deut.  xxxii.  49;  xxxiv.  1. 

IV.  NEBO,  an  idol  of  the  Babylonians,  Isa.  xlvi.  1. 
[In  the  astrological  mythology  of  the  Babylonians^ 
this  idol  probably  represented  the  planet  Mercury. 
He  is  regarded  as  the  scribe  of  the  heavens,  who  re- 
cords the  succession  of  celestial  and  terrestrial  events; 
and  is  related  to  the  Egyptian  Hermes  and  Anubia. 
He  was  also  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Arabians. 
The  extensive  prevalence  of  tliis  worship  amoi;g  the 
Chaldeans  and  Assyrians,  is  evident  from  the  many 
compound  proper  names  occurring  in  the  Scriptures, 
of  which  this  word  forms  part ;  as  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Nebuzaradan,  Nebushasban  ;  and  also  in  the  classics, 
as  Naboned,  Nabonassar,  Nabopolassar,  &c.  (See 
Gesenius,  Comm.  zu  Jesa.  ii.  p.  342.)     R. 

I.  NEBUCHADNEZZAR,  or  NABOPOLASSAa, 
father  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great,  was  a  Chal- 
dean, and  was  the  first  monarch  of  Babylonia  who 
made  himself  independent  of  Assyria.  See  Baby- 
lonia, p.  138. 

II.  NEBUCHADNEZZAR,  son  and  successor  of 
Nabopolassar,  s  "ceeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Chaldea, 
A.  M.  3399.  He  ad  been  some  time  before  asso- 
ciated in  the  kingdom,  and  sent  to  recover  Carche- 
mish,  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  empire  by 
Necho,  king  of  Egypt.  Having  been  successful, 
he  marched  against  the  governor  of  Phoenicia,  and 
Jehoiachim,  king  of  Judah,  tributary  to  Necho,  king 
of  Egypt.  He  took  Jehoiachim,  and  put  him  is 
chains,  to  carry  him  captive  to  Babylon  ;  but  after- 
wards he  left  him  in  Judea,  on  condition  of  his  pay- 
ing a  large  tribute.  He  took  away  several  persons 
from  Jerusalem ;  among  others,  Daniel,  Hananiah, 
Mishael,  and  Azariah,  all  of  the  royal  family,  whom 
the  king  of  Babylon  had  carefully  educated  in  the 
language  and  learning  of  the  Chaldeans,  that  they 
might  be  employed  at  court. 

Nabopolassar  dying  about  the  end  of  A.  M.  3399, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  then  either  in  Egypt  or 
in  Judea,  hastened  to  Babylon,  leaving  to  his  gene- 
rals the  ctre  of  bringing  to  Chaldea  the  captivef 
taken  in  Syria,  Judea,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt ;  for, 
according  to  Berosus,  he  had  subdued  all  these 
countricvS.  He  distributed  these  captives  into  several 
colonies,  and  in  the  temple  of  Belus  he  deposited  the 
sacred  vessels  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  other 
rich  spoils. 

Jehoiachim,  king  of  Judah,  continued  three  years 
in  fealty  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  then  revolted  ;  but 
after  three  or  four  years,  he  was  besieged  and  taken 
in  Jerusalem,  put  to  death,  and  his  body  thrown  to 
the' birds  of  the  air,  according  to  the  predictions  of 
Jeremiah.     See  Jehoiachim. 

In  the  mean  time,  Nebuchadnezzar,  being  at  Baby- 
lon, in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  had  a  mysterious 
dream,  in  which  he  saw  a  statue  composed  of  seve- 
ral niiuals  ;  the  interpretation  of  wnich  was  given  ov 
Daniel,  and  procured  his  elevation  to  the  highest  poai 
in  the  kingdbm      See  Daniel,  and  Image  of  N«b'^ 
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/ehoiakiD,  or  Jeconiah,  king  of  Judah,  having  re- 
volted against  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  besieged  in  Je- 
ruBalem,  forced  to  surrender,  and  taken,  with  his 
cnief  officers,  captive  to  Babylon ;  also  his  mother, 
his  wives,  and  the  best  workmen  of  Jerusalem,  to  the 
Aumber  of  ten  thousand  men.  Among  the  captives 
were  Mordecai,  the  uncle  of  Esther,  and  Ezekiel  the 
orophet.  Nebuchadnezzar  also  took  all  the  vessels 
of  gold  which  Solomon  made  for  the  temple  and  the 
King's  treasury;  and  set  up  Mattaniah,  Jeconiah's 
uncle  by  the  father's  side,  whom  he  named  Zede- 
Kiah.  Zedekiah  continued  faithful  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar nine  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  rebel- 
led, and  confederated  with  the  neighboring  princes. 
The  king  of  Babylon  came  into  Judea,  reduced  the 
chief  places  of  the  country,  and  besieged  Jerusalem  ; 
but  Pharaoh  Hophra  coming  out  of  Egypt  to  assist 
Zedekiah,  Nebuchadnezzar  went  to  meet  him,  and 
forced  him  to  retire  to  his  own  country.  This  done, 
he  resumed  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  390  days 
before  the  place.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah, 
(A.  M.  3419,)  the  city  was  taken,  and  Zedekiah,  being 
seized,  was  brought  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was 
then  at  Riblah  in  Syria.  The  king  of  Babylon  con- 
demned him  to  die,  caused  his  children  to  be  put 
to  death  in  his  presence,  and  then  bored  out  his 
eyes,  loaded  him  with  chains,  and  sent  him  to 
Babylon. 

Three  years  after  the  Jewish  war,  Nebuchadnezzar 
besieged  Tyre,  which  siege  lasted  thirteen  years.  But 
during  this  interval  he  attacked  the  Sidonians,  Moab- 
ites,  Ammonites,  and  Idumeans,  whom  he  treated 
much  as  he  had  done  the  Jews.  Ty  i  was  taken 
A.  M.  2432.  Ithobaal,  the  king,  was  pu'  to  death,  and 
Baal  succeeded  him.  The  Lord,  to  rt  ward  the  army 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  had  been  so  long  before 
Tyre,  assigned  to  them  Egypt  and  its  spoils,  and  they 
returned  in  triumph  to  Babylon,  with  a  vast  number 
of  captives. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  being  at  peace,  applied  himself 
to  the  adorning,  aggrandizing,  and  enriching  of  Bab- 
ylon with  the  most  magnificent  buildings.  About 
this  time  he  had  a  dream  of  a  great  tree,  loaded  with 
fruit,  which  an  angel,  suddenly  descending  from 
heaven,  commanded  should  be  cut  down,  and  the 
branches,  leaves  and  fruit  be  scattered.  The  trunk 
and  the  root  were  to  be  preserved  in  the  earth,  and  it 
was  to  be  bound  with  chains  of  iron  and  brass,  among 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  for  seven  years.  The  king 
consulted  all  his  diviners,  but  none  could  explain  his 
dream,  until  Daniel  informed  him,  that  it  respected 
himself  "  You,"  says  Daniel,  "  are  represented  by 
the  great  tree  ;  you  are  to  be  brought  low,  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  brute,  &c.  but  you  shall 
afterwards  be  restored."  About  a  year  afterwards, 
as  Nebuchadnezzar  was  walking  on  his  palace  at 
Babylon,  he  began  to  say,  "  Is  not  this  Babylon  the 
Great,  which  I  have  built  in  the  greatness  of  my 
power,  and  in  the  brightness  of  my  glory  ?  "  But  he 
had  hardly  pronounced  the  words,  when  he  was 
struck  by  a  distemper  or  distraction,  which  so  per- 
verted his  imagination,  that  he  thought  himself  to  be 
metamorphosed  into  an  ox  ;  and  assumed  the  man- 
ners of  that  animal.  After  having  been  seven  years 
in  this  state,  God  restored  his  understanding  to  him, 
and  he  recovered  his  royal  dignity. 

His  repentance,  however,  was  not  sincere ;  for  in 
the  year  of  his  restoration,  he  erected  a  golden  statue, 
whose  height  was  sixty  cubits,  in  the  plain  of  Diiru, 
in  Babylon.  Having  appointed  a  day  for  the  dedica- 
tionof  this  statue,  h«  assembled  the  principal  officers 


of  his  kingdom,  and  published  by  a  herald,  thai  all 
should  adore  it,  at  the  sound  of  music,  on  penalty  of 
being  cast  into  a  burning  fiery  furnace.  The  three 
Jews,  companions  of  Daniel,  would  not  bend  the  kiMie 
to  the  image.  Daniel  probably  was  absent,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar commanded  Shadrach,  Meshach  and 
Abednego  to  be  called,  and  he  asked  them  why  they 
presumed  to  disobey  his  orders.  They  replied, 
that  they  neither  feared  the  flames,  nor  any  other 
penalty ;  that  the  God  whom  only  they  would  wor- 
ship knew  how  to  preserve  them  ;  but  that  if  he 
should  not  think  fit  to  deliver  them  out  of  his  hands,  , 
they  would,  nevertheless,  obey  the  laws  of  God  rather 
than  men. 

Hearing  this,  the  king  caused  them  to  be  bound, 
and  to  be  thrown  into  the  furnace,  which  being  ve- 
hemently heated,  the  flame  consumed  the  men  who 
cast  them  in  ;  but  an  angel  of  the  Lord  abate<l  the 
flames,  so  that  the  fire  did  not  affect  them.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  much  astonished,  and  said  to  his  no- 
bles, "  Whence  is  it  that  I  see  four  men  walking  is 
the  midst  of  the  flames  ?  and  the  fourth  is  like  a  son 
of  God."  Then,  approaching  the  furnace,  he  called 
the  three  Hebrews,  who  came  out  of  the  furnace,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  the  whole  court  The 
king  now  gave  glory  to  the  God  of  Shadrach,  Me- 
shach and  Abednego  ;  and  he  exalted  the  three  He- 
brews to  great  dignity  in  the  province  of  Babylon, 
Dan.  iv.  1,  &c. 

Nebuchadnezzar  died  this  year,  A.  M.  3442,  after 
having  reigned  43  years. 

NEBUZAR-ADAN,  general  of  Nebuchadnezzar'a 
armies,  and  chief  officer  of  his  household. 

NECHO,  king  of  Egypt,  carried  his  arms  to  the 
Euphrates,  where  he  conquered  the  city  of  Carche- 
mish.  He  is  known  not  only  in  Scripture,  but  in  He- 
rodotus, who  says  that  he  was  son  of  Psammetichua, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  that  having  succeeded  him  in  the 
kingdom,  he  raised  great  armies,  and  sent  out  great 
fleets,  as  well  on  the  Mediterranean  as  the  Red  sea ; 
that  he  fought  the  Syrians  near  the  city  of  Mig- 
dol,  obtained  the  victory,  and  took  the  city  Cadytis* 
which  some  think  to  be  Jerusalem.  Josiah,  king  of 
Judah,  being  tributary  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  op- 
posed Necho,  and  gave  him  battle  at  Megiddo,  where 
he  received  the  wound  of  which  he  died;  and  Necho 
passed  forward,  without  making  any  long  stay  in 
Judea,  On  his  return,  he  halted  at  Riblah,  in  Syria 
and  sending  for  Jehoahaz,  king  of  the  Jews,  he  de- 
posed him,  loaded  him  with  chains,  and  sent  him 
into  Egypt.  Then  coming  to  Jerusalem,  he  set  up 
Ehakim,  or  Jehoiakim,  in  his  place,  and  exacted  the 
payment  of  one  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  one 
talent  of  gold.  Jeremiah  (xlvi.  2.)  acquaints  us,  that 
Carchemish  was  retaken  by  Nabopolassar,  king  of 
Babylon,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiachim,  king  of 
Judah  ;  so  that  Necho  did  not  retain  his  conquest 
above  four  years.  Josephus  adds,  that  the  king  of 
Babylon,  pursuing  his  victory,,  brought  under  hi« 
dominion  the  whole  country,  between  the  river  Eu- 
phrates and  Egypt,  excepting  Judea.  Thus  Necho 
was  again  reduced  within  the  limits  of  his  owd 
country. 

NEGINOTH,  a  term  which  is  read  before  some 
of  the  Psalms,  and  signifies  stringed  instruments  of 
music,  to  be  played  on  by  the  fingers.  The  titles  o 
these  Psalms  may  be  translated,  A  Psalm  of  David  to 
the  master  of  music,  who  presides  over  the  stringed 
instrunjents. 

NEHEMIAH,  the  son  of  Hachaliah,  was  born  at 
Babylon  during  the  captivity.     He  was,  accordinf  U 
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M)ine,  of  the  race  of  the  priests  ;  according  to  others, 
of  the  tribe  of  Ju(lah,and  of  the  royal  family.  Those 
who  maintain  the  former  opinion,  support  it  by  2 
Mac.  i.  18,  21,  where  it  is  said,  Nehemiah  ilie  priest 
offered  sacrifices ;  and  by  Esdras  x.  10,  where  he  is 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  priests.  Those  who 
believe  that  he  was  of  the  race  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
say,  (1.)  That  Nehemiah  having  governed  the  repub- 
lic of  the  Jews  for  a  considerable  time,  there  is  great 
probability  he  was  of  that  tribe  of  which  the  kings 
always  were.  (2.)  Nehemiah  mentions  his  brethren 
Hanani,  and  other  Jews,  who,  coming  to  Babylon 
during  the  captivity,  acquainted  him  with  the  sad 
condition  of  their  country.  (3.)  The  office  of  cup- 
bearer to  the  king  of  Persia,  to  which  Nehemiah  was 
promoted,  is  a  proof  that  he  was  of  an  illustrious 
family.  (4.)  He  excuses  himself  from  entering  into 
the  inner  part  of  the  temple,  probably  because  he  was 
not  of  the  sacerdotal  order.  This  last  argument, 
however,  appears  to  be  very  inconclusive.  As  to 
the  Maccabees,  where  he  is  mentioned  as  a  priest,  it 
is  answered,  that  the  Greek  text  does  not  affirm  him 
to  be  a  priest,  but  only  that  he  ordered  the  priests  to 
perform  their  functions.  As  to  his  singing  among 
the  priests,  this  he  might  do  in  quality  of  governor, 
which  gave  him  at  least  equal  rank  with  the  priests. 
Lastly,  the  name  of  Nehemiah  is  found  in  no  cata- 
logue or  genealogy  of  Hebrew  priests. 

Scripture  gives  him  the  name,  or  title,  of  Tirsha- 
tha,  that  is,  cup-bearer ;  which  office  he  held  at  the 
court  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  He  had  a  great 
affection  for  the  country  of  his  fathers,  though  he 
had  never  seen  it ;  and  one  day,  as  some  Jews  re- 
cently come  from  Jerusalem  acquainted  him  with 
the  miserable  slate  of  that  city,  in  its  destruction,  he 
fasted,  prayed,  and  humbled  himself  before  the  Lord, 
entreating  that  he  would  be  favorable  to  the  design 
he  had  conceived  of  asking  the  king's  permission  to 
rebuild  Jerusalem.  The  course  of  his  attendance  at 
court  having  arrived,  he  presented  the  cup  to  the 
king,  according  to  his  duty,  but  with  a  dejected 
countenance.  The  king  observed  it,  and  thought  he 
had  some  evil  design  ;  but  Nehemiah  discovering  the 
occasion  of  his  disquiet,  Artaxerxes  gave  him  leave 
to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  repair  its  walls  and  gates ; 
but  appointed  him  a  time  to  return. 

Nehemiah  arrived  at  Jerusalem  with  letters  and 
full  powers,  but  was  there  three  days  before  he 
opened  the  occasion  of  his  journey.  On  the  night 
of  the  third  day  he  went  round  the  city  and  viewed 
the  walls.  After  this,  he  assembled  the  chief  of  the 
people,  produced  his  commission  and  letters,  exhort- 
ed them  to  undertake  the  repairing  of  the  gates  and 
walls  of  the  city  ;  and  immediately  all  began  the  work. 
The  enemies  of  the  Jews  only  scoffed  at  them  at  first, 
but  afterwards,  seeing  the  chief  breaches  repaired, 
they  used  stratagems  and  threats  to  deter  Nehemiah. 
He  therefore  ordered  part  of  his  people  to  stand  to 
their  arms  behind  the  walls,  while  others  worked, 
having  also  their  arms  near  them.  His  enemies  then 
had  recourse  to  (^rafl  and  stratagem,  endeavoring  to 
draw  him  into  an  ambuscade  in  the  fields,  where  they 
proposed  to  finish  their  dispute  at  an  amicable  con- 
ference. Nehemiah,  however,  defeated  all  their 
stratagems,  and  continuing  his  work,  completed  it  in 
fifty-two  days. 

The  walls,  towers  and  gates  of  Jerusalem  having 
been  dedicated  with  solemnity  and  magnificence, 
Nehemiah  separated  the  priests,  the  Levites,  and  the 
princes  of  the  people,  into  two  companies,  one  of 
which   walked  to   the  south,  and  the   other  to  the 


north,  od  the  top  of  the  walls.  These  two  compa 
nies,  whi(*k  were  to  meet  at  the  temple,  were  accom- 
panied with  music,  vo<;al  and  instrumental.  Havine 
entered  the  temple,  they  there  read  the  law,  oflferca 
sacrifices,  and  made  great  rejoicings ;  and  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  happening  at  the  time,  it  was  cele- 
brated with  great  solemnity.  Nehemiah,  observing 
that  the  city  was  too  large  for  its  present  inhabitants, 
ordered  that  the  chief  of  the  nation  should  there  fix 
their  dwelling ;  and  caused  them  to  draw  lots,  by 
which  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  people  of  Judah 
were  obliged  to  dwell  at  Jerusalem. 

Nehemiah  then  applied  himself  to  the  reforming 
of  such  corruptions  as  had  crept  into  public  affairs 
He  curbed  the  inhumanity  of  the  great,  who  held  in 
slavery  and  subjection  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
poor  or  unfortunate,  keeping  also  the  lands,  which 
the  poor  had  mortgaged  or  sold  to  them.  He  also 
undertook  to  dissolve  the  marriages  with  strange  and 
idolatrous  women,  whom  he  sent  away ;  obliged  the 
people  punctually  to  pay  the  ministers  of  the  Lord 
their  due  ;  and  enjoined  the  priests  and  Levites  to 
strict  attendance  on  their  respective  duties  and  func 
tions.  He  enforced  the  observation  of  the  sabbath, 
and  would  not  permit  strangers  to  enter  the  city  to 
buy  and  sell,  but  kept  the  gates  shut  during  the  whole 
day.  To  perpetuate  as  much  as  possible  these  reg 
ulations,  he  engaged  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  sol- 
emnly to  renew  their  covenant  with  the  Lord  ;  and 
an  instrument  to  this  effect  was  drawn  up,  and 
signed  by  the  chief  of  the  priests  and  the  people. 

We  read  in  2  Mac.  i.  19,  &c.  that  Nehemiah  sent 
to  search  for  the  holy  fire,  which,  before  the  captivi- 
ty of  Babylon,  the  priests  had  hidden  in  a  dry  and 
deep  pit:  not  finding  any  fire  there,  but  only  a  thick 
and  muddy  water,  he  sprinkled  this  upon  the  altar ; 
and  presently  the  wood  which  had  been  so  sprinkled, 
took  fire  as  soon  as  the  sun  began  to  shine,  which 
miracle  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king  of  Per- 
sia, he  caused  the  place  to  be  encompassed  with 
walls  where  the  fire  had  been  hidden,  and  granted 
great  favors  and  privileges  to  the  priests.  It  is  le 
corded  in  the  same  books,  that  Nehemiah  erected  a 
library,  in  which  he  placed  whatever  he  could  find- 
either  of  the  books  of  the  prophets,  of  David,  or  of 
such  princes  as  had  made  presents  to  the  temple. 
After  having  fulfilled  his  commission,  he  returned  to 
Babylon,  according  to  his  promise  to  king  Arta- 
xerxes, about  the  thirty-second  year  of  that  prince  ; 
but  afterwards  he  revisited  Jerusalem,  where  he  died 
in  peace,  having  governed  the  people  of  Judah  about 
thirty  years. 

The  second  book,  which  in  the  Latin  Bibles  bears 
the  name  of  Esdras,  bears,  in  the  Hebrew  and  English 
Bibles,  the  name  of  Nehemiah.  Its  author  speaks 
almost  always  in  the  first  person  ;  and  at  first  reading 
one  would  think  he  had  written  it  day  by  day  ;  but 
if  we  read  it  with  due  attention,  we  may  observe  sev- 
eral things  which  could  not  have  besn  written  by 
Nehemiah.  For  example,  memorials  are  quoted,  in 
which  were  registered  the  names  of  th  ?  priests  in  the 
time  of  Jonathan,  son  of  Eliashib,  and  even  to  the 
times  of  Jaddus,  who  hved  under  Dari  is  Codoman- 
nus,  and  under  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is  therefore 
very  probable,  that  Nehemiah  wrote  m  ^moirs  of  hii 
government,  which  are  cited  2  Mac.  ii  13,  and  thai 
from  these  memoirs  this  book  has  been  compiled. 

Winston  supposes  that  Nehemiah's  library,  with 
augmentations,  continued  in  the  tempi  j  till  the  de- 
strucriof)  of  Jerusalem  by  'Ftus;  from  rhich  princa 
Josrphiis  received  a  coj)y  of  the  Hebr«i  '  Scripturea, 
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ftiHer  in  many  respects  than  our  common  copies. 
I'his  may  be  true,  at  least,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
preservation  of  the  original  writings  of  Nehemiah 
nimself. 

NEHILOTH,  a  word  found  at  the  beginning  of 
ihe  fifth  Psalm,  and  which  signifies  the  dances,  or 
more  probably  the  fluies.  The  title  of  the  fifth  Psalm 
may  be  thus  translated,  "  A  Psalm  of  David,  address- 
ed to  the  master  of  music  presiding  over  the  dancers, 
or  over  the  flutes." 

NEHUSHTAN,  a  name  given  by  Hezekiah  king 
of  Judah  to  the  brazen  serpent  that  Moses  had  set  up 
in  the  wilderness,  (Numb.  xxi.  8.)  and  which  had 
been  preserved  by  the  Israelites  to  that  time.  The 
superstitious  people  having  made  an  idol  of  this  ser- 
pent, Hezekiah  caused  it  to  be  burnt,  and  in  derision 
gave  it  the  name  of  jyehushtan,  q.  d.  this  little  brazen 
serpent,  2  Kings  xviii.  4. 

NEIGHBOR  signifies  a  near  relation,  a  fellow 
countryman,  one  of  the  same  tribe  or  vicinage  ;  and 
generally,  any  man  connected  with  us  by  the  bonds 
of  humanity,  and  whom  charity  requires  that  we 
should  consider  as  a  friend  and  relation.  At  the  time 
of  our  Saviour,  the  Pharisees  had  restrained  the 
meaning  of  the  word  neighbor  to  those  of  their  own 
nation,  or  to  their  own  friends  ;  holding,  that  to  hate 
their  enemy  was  not  forbidden  by  the  law,  Matt.  v. 
43 ;  Luke  x.  20.  But  our  Saviour  infonned  them, 
that  the  whole  world  were  neighbors ;  that  they 
ought  not  to  do  to  another,  what  they  would  not  have 
done  to  themselves ;  and  that  this  charity  extended 
e^  en  to  enemies.  See  the  beautiful  parable  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  the  real  neighbor  to  the  distressed, 
Luke  X.  29. 

God  is  a  neighbor  near  to  those  who  fear  him,  and 
c.til  upon  him,  Ps.  Ixxxv.  9  ;  cxlv.  18.  He  gives  them 
tokens  of  his  presence  and  protection  :  "Am  I  a  God 
at  hand,  and  not  a  God  afar  off?  "  am  1  one  of  those 
gods  that  men  have  made  not  above  two  days  ago  ? 
am  not  I  an  eternal  God  ?  Otherwise,  I  am  a  neigh- 
bor God,  that  sees  every  thing,  knows  every  thing, 
and  not  an  absent  or  a  distant  God,  Jer.  xxiii.  23. 
(Comp.  Elijah  and  Baal's  prophets.) 

NEOMENIA,  (Col.  ii.  16.)  a  Greek  word,  signify- 
ing t^e  first  day  of  the  moon  or  month ;  in  the  Engl. 
!r.  new  moon.  The  Hebrews  had  a  particular  vene- 
ration for  the  first  day  of  every  month,  for  which 
Moses  appointed  peculiar  sacrifices,  (Numb,  xxviii. 
11,  12.)  but  he  gave  no  orders  that  it  should  be  kept 
as  a  holy  day,  nor  can  it  be  proved  that  the  ancients 
observed  it  so  ;  it  was  a  festival  of  merely  voluntary 
devotion.  (See  Month.)  It  appears  that  even  from 
the  time  of  Saul  they  made,  on  this  day,  a  sort  of 
family  entertainment,  since  David  ought  then  to  have 
been  at  the  king's  table  ;  and  Saul  took  his  absence 
amiss,  1  Sam.  xx.  5,  18.  Moses  insinuates,  that  be- 
sides the  national  sacrifices  then  regularly  offered, 
every  private  person  had  his  particular  sacrifices  of 
devotion,  Numb.  x.  10.  The  beginning  of  the  month 
was  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet,  at  the  offering 
of  solemn  sacrifices,  ibid.  But  the  njost  celebrated 
neoHienia  was  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year, 
or  first  day  of  the  month  Tizri,  Lev.  xxiii.  24.  This 
was  a  sacred  festival,  on  which  no  servile  labor  was 
performed.  In  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  the 
people  used  to  assemble  at  the  houses  of  the  proph- 
ets, to  hear  their  instructions,  2  Kings  iv.  23  ;  Isa.  i. 
13,  14.  Ezekiel  says  (xlv.  17  ;  see  also  1  Chron.  xxiii. 
31  ;  2 Chron.  viii.  13.)  that  the  burnt-offerings  offered 
on  the  day  of  the  new  moon,  were  provided  at  the 
king's  expense,  and  that  on  this  day  was  to  be  opened 
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Spencer  has  a  long  dissertation  on  the  nee  nia,  o^ 
new  moons,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  Ge)  ^»  boi^ 
ored  the  first  day  of  the  month,  out  of  venerauon  to  the 
moon.  He  would  infer,  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed  this 
practice  from  strange  and  idolatrous  people.  But  he 
by  no  means  proves  this;  and  it  is  much  more  probable, 
that,  without  any  design  of  imitating  the  Hebrews,  the 
Gentiles  thought  fit  to  honor  the  moon  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month,  that  is,  her  first  appearance. 

NERGAL.  Among  the  gods  of  the  transplanted 
heathen,  (2  Kings  xvii.  30.)  we  find  some,  the  etymol- 
ogy of  whose  names  would  never  lead  us  to  conjec- 
ture by  what  image,  or  figure,  they  might  be  repre- 
sented. The  rabbins,  indeed,  have  occasionally  told 
us  their  nature,  and  sometimes  their  symbols ;  but 
rabbinical  authority  is  not  always  satisfactory.  It 
hardly  to  be  supposed,  that  on  many  subjects  the 
present  Jewish  literati  have  really  any  tradition  ex- 
tant among  them ;  and,  in  many  instances,  we  may 
well  hesitate  in  admitting  the  accuracy  of  what  thej 
report  as  traditionary  information  derived  from  theii 
forefathers.  Nevertheless,  we  may  consider  theii 
description  of  Nergal  as  an  instance  either  of  theii 
correctness  or  of  their  judgment.  This  god,  they 
tell  us,  was  worshipped  under  the  figure  of  a  cock  { 
and,  to  make  a  pair  of  the  species,  Succoth  Benoth, 
they  say,  was  worshipped  as  a  hen  and  chicken. 
For  this  latter  conjecture  we  find  no  authority  ;  bul 
the  former  seems  to  be  more  plausible. 

[The  researches  of  Gesenius  on  the  subject  of  the 
astrological  mythology  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylo- 
nians, go  to  show  that  the  idol  JVtrgal  represents  the 
planet  Mars,  which  was  ever  the  emblem  of  blood- 
shed. Mars  is  named,  by  the  Zabians  and  Arabians, 
ill-luck,  misfortune.  He  was  represented  as  holding 
in  one  hand  a  drawn  sword,  and  in  the  other,  by  the 
hair,  a  human  head  just  cut  off;  his  garments  were 
blood  red ;  as  the  light  of  the  planet  is  also  reddish. 
His  temple  among  the  Arabs  was  painted  red ;  and 
they  offered  to  him  garments  sprinkled  with  blood 
and  also  a  warrior,  (probably  a  prisoner,)  who  wa, 
cast  into  a  pool.  It  is  related  of  the  cahph  Hakem 
that,  in  the  last  night  of  his  life,  as  he  observed  the 
stars,  and  saw  the  planet  Mars  rise  above  the  horizon 
he  miu'mured  between  his  lips,  "Dost  thou  ascend, 
thou  accursed  shedder  of  blood?  then  is  my  houi 
come  !  "  and  at  the  moment  the  assassins  sprang  upoi 
him  from  their  hiding  place.     (Barhebrteus,  p.  220.) 

The  name  Nergal  appears  also  in  the  proper  name* 
Nergalsharezer,  Neriglassar.  The  assertion  of  the 
rabbins  above  mentioned,  that  this  idol  was  repre- 
sented under  the  form  of  a  cock,  may  have  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  Talmud  the  similar  word 
Sjj-ih,  temgdl,  signifies  cock ;  or  from  a  Persian  ety- 
mology proposed  by  some,  viz.  ner-gal,  i.  e.  male  bird, 
cock.  Gesenius  inclines  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  con- 
ceit.    (Comm.  zu  Jesa.  ii.  p.  344.)     *R. 

NERGAL-Sharezer,  an  officer  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Jer.  xxxix.  3. 

NETHINIM,  given,  or  offered,  servants  dedicated  • 
to  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  to  per- 
form the  most  laborious  offices  ;  as  carrying  of  wood 
and  water.  At  first  the  Gibeonites  were  destined  to 
this  station ;  afterwards,  the  Canaanites  who  surren- 
dered themselves,  and  whose  lives  were  spared.  We 
read,  in  Ezra  viii.  20,  that  the  Nethinim  were  slaves 
devoted  by  David,  and  other  princes,  to  the  service 
of  the  temple;  and  in  Ezra  ii.  58,  that  they  were 
g'«.-ro,g  pven  hy  Solomon  :  the  children  of  Solomon's 
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servants.  From  1  Kings  ix.  20,  21,  we  see  that  he 
had  subdued  the  remains  of  the  Canaanites,  and  it  is 
very  probable,  that  he  gave  a  good  number  of  them 
to  the  priests  and  Levites,  for  the  tem[)le  service. 
The  Nethinim  were  carried  into  captivity  with  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  great  numbers  were  placed  not 
far  from  the  Caspian  sea,  whence  Ezra  brought  220 
of  them  into  Judea,  ch.  viii.  17.  Those  who  fol- 
lowed Zerubbabel,  made  up  392,  Neh.  iii.  26.  This 
number  was  but  small  in  regard  to  their  offices  ;  so 
that  we  find  afterwards  a  solemnity  called  Xylopho- 
ria,  in  which  the  people  carried  wood  to  the  temple, 
with  great  ceremony,  to  keep  up  the  fire  of  the  altar 
of  burnt  sacrifices. 

NETOPHA,  a  city  and  district  between  Bethle- 
hem and  Anathoth,  Ezra  ii.  22  ;  Neh.  vii.  26 ;  Jer.  xi. 
8  ;  1  Chron.  ix.  16. 

NETTLE.  There  are  two  words  rendered  nettle 
in  the  English  Bible :  ncp,  kimosh,  (Prov  .  xxiv.  31  ; 
Isa.  xxxiv.  13 ;  Hos.  ix.  6.)  about  which  there  is  no 
dispute  ;  and  Snn,  chdrul,  (Job  xxx.  7;  Prov.  xxiv.  31 ; 
Zeph.  ii.  9.)  which  we  have  no  means  of  identifying, 
but  which  cannot  be  a  nettle.  Mr.  Good,  after  Dr. 
Stock,  translates  the  passage  in  Job : 

Among  the  bushes  did  they  bray  ; 
Under  the  briers  did  they  huddle  together, 

and  remarks,  "Why  Junms  and  Tremellius,  and 
Piscator,  should  render  '^nn  by  urtica,  and  our  com- 
mon lection  after  them  by  nettle,  I  know  not.  In 
almost  every  other  place  in  which  the  word  occurs, 
it  is  uniformly  rendered  as  it  ought  to  be,  thorns, 
brambles,  briers^ 

NEW  is  used  for  extraordinaiy  or  unusual.  (See 
Judg.  v.  8;  Numb.  xvi.  30.)  God  promises  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  at  the  time  of  the  Messiah, 
(Isa.  Ixv.  17  ;  Ixvi.  22.)  that  is,  a  universal  renovation 
of  manners,  sentiments  and  actions,  throughout  the 
world.  This  pasvsage  is  also  referred  to  the  end  of 
the  world ;  when  will  commence  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth  ;  not  that  the  present  heaven  and  earth 
will  be  annihilated  ;  but  the  air,  the  earth  and  the 
elements  will  be  more  perfect,  or  at  least,  together 
with  the  inhabitants,  shall  be  of  a  nature  superior  to 
those  vicissitudes  and  alterations  that  now  affect  these 
elements.  God  also  promises  to  his  people  "  a  new 
covenant,  a  new  spirit,  a  new  heart ;"  and  this  prom- 
ise was  fulfilled  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  the  gos- 
pel, Ezek.  xi.  19  ;  xviii.  31  ;  xxxvi.  26. 

NEW  MOON,  see  Neomenia. 

NIBHAZ,  a  god  of  the  Avim,  or  Hivites,  2  Kings 
xvii.  31.  The  Jewish  interpreters  say  the  name 
means  latrator,  barker,  (from  n^j,)  and  affirm  that  this 
idol  had  the  shape  of  a  dog.  Historical  truces  have 
also  been  found  of  the  ancient  worship  of  idols  in 
the  form  of  dogs  among  the  Syrians.  In  the  Zabian 
books  Nibhaz  occurs  as  the  Lord  of  darkness  ;  which, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  Assyrian-Chal- 
dean mythology,  would  point  to  an  evil  planetary 
demon.     R. 

I.  NIC  AN  OR,  a  general  in  the  armies  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes,  who  was  thrice  defeated,  and  at 
last  slain   by  Judas   Maccabeus.      See  Antiochds 

EpiPHAPiES. 

II.  NKyANOR,  one  of  the  first  seven  deacons, 
who  were  chosen  and  appointed  at  Jerusalem  soon 
after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  occasion  of 
a  division  among  the  believers,  into  those  who  spoke 
Greek,  and  those  who  spoke  Hebrew,  or  Syriac, 
4rt»  vi.  5,  &.C.     Nothing  particular  is  known  of  him. 


III.  NICANOR,  a  king  of  Syria,  who  ascended 
the  throne  A.  M.  3854.     See  Demetrius,  II. 

NICODEMUS,  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  Jew 
by  nation,  and  by  sect  a  Pharisee.  He  was  one  of 
the  senators  of  the  Sanhedrim,  (John  iii.)  and  at  first 
concealed  his  belief  in  the  divine  character  of  our 
Lord.  Afterwards,  however,  he  avowed  hinjself  a 
believer,  when  he  came  with  Joseph  of  Arimatt  ia 
to  pay  the  last  duties  to  the  body  of  Christ,  whi  .h 
they  took  down  from  the  cross,  embalmed,  and  lai  \ 
in  the  sepulchre. 

NICOLAITANS,  see  below  in  Nicolas. 

NICOLAS,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch,  that  is,  con 
verted  from  paganism  to  the  religion  of  the  Jews. 
He  afterwards  embraced  Christianity,  and  was 
among  the  most  zealous  and  most  holy  of  the  first 
Christians  ;  so  that  he  wfis  chosen  for  one  of  the  first 
seven  deacons  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  Acts  vi.  5. 

His  memory  has  been  tarnished  in  the  church  by 
a  blemish,  from  which  it  has  not  been  possible  hith- 
erto to  clear  him.  Certain  heretics  were  called  Nic- 
olaitans,  from  his  name  ;  and  though  perha])s  he  had 
no  share  in  their  errors,  nor  their  irregularities,  yet 
he  is  suspected  to  have  giyen  some  occasion  to  them. 
The  early  writers  inform  us  that  he  had  a  wife  who 
was  very  handsome,  and  that,  in  imitation  of  those 
who  aimed  at  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  he  left 
her,  to  live  in  a  state  of  (continence.  Epi})haniu8 
says  he  did  not  persevere  in  this  resolution,  but  took 
his  wife  again,  and,  in  order  to  justify  his  conduct, 
advanced  })rinciples  contrary  to  truth  and  purity. 
He  plunged  himself  into  irregularities,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  sect  of  the  Nicolaites,  to  that  of  the  Gnostics, 
and  to  several  others,  who  followed  the  bent  of  their 
natural  passions  to  crimes  and  wickednesses. 

In  this  statement  Epi[)hanius  is  supported  by  Ire- 
nieus,  TertuHian,  Hippolytus,  Hilary,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Phylaster  of  Bressa,  Jerome,  Cassian,  Gregory 
the  Great,  Pacian,  pope  Gelasius,  Gildas,  and  several 
moderns,  who  say  that  Nicolas  the  deacon  was  the 
author  of  the  impious  and  infamous  sect  of  the  Nico- 
laitans.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  however,  who  is 
more  ancient  than  E])iphanius,  expresses  much 
esteem  for  Nicolas ;  and  relates  the  affair  otherwise 
The  apostles,  he  says,  having  reproached  Nicolas,  as 
being  too  jealous  of  his  wife,  he  introduced  her  be- 
fore them,  and  declared  that  any  one  might  espouse 
her  that  pleased.  This  declaration,  made  in  pure 
simplicity,  and  without  reflection,  was  only  d<e}signed 
as  a  proof  that  his  attachment  and  passion  for  1  a 
wife  did  not  overcome  him  ;  but  such  as  were  glad 
to  catch  at  the  pretence  of  his  authority,  screened 
themselves  under  what  he  had  done,  in  order  to  pal- 
liate and  vindicate  their  irregularities.  These  here- 
tics grounded  themselves,  says  Clement,  on  a  word 
that  Nicolas  let  fall,  that  "  the  flesh  ought  to  be 
abused."  By  which  he  meant  nothing  else,  but  that 
we  ought  to  control  and  suppress  our  inclinations  to 
sensuality  and  concupiscence  ;  whereas,  these  disci- 
ples of  pleasure  explained  the  words  according  to 
their  own  sensuality,  and  not  according  to  the  mean- 
ing of  Nicolas.  Augustin,  Victorinus  Petaviensis,  Isi- 
dorus,  and  the  council  of  Tours,  also  acquit  him  ; 
and  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  and  the  interpo- 
lated letters  of  Ignatius  the  martyr,  affirm  that  the 
Nicolaitans  falsely  assumed  his  name.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  is  highly  probable  either  that  the  NicolaitAns 
falsely  assumed  the  name  of  Nicxjlas,  or  that  they  took 
their  rise  from  another  person  of  the  same  name. 

The  Lord  (Rev.  ii.  6,  15.)  condemns  the  actioni 
and  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitans.     He  says  he  hate? 
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them  :  commends  the  bishop  of  Ephesus  tluiT  he 
abhors  tliem ;  and  reproaches  the  bishop  of  Perga- 
mii8  that  some  of  his  church  adopted  their  doctrine. 
[In  regard  to  the  Nicolaitans,  a  more  probable 
supposition  is,  that  the  appellation  is  not  here  de- 
rived from  a  proper  name,  but  is  symbolical ;  and 
that  it  refers  to  the  same  persons  who  are  said,  in 
Rev.  ii.  14,  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam ;  since  the 
Greek  name  NixUaog^  Nicolas^  corresponds  to  the 
Hebrew  opSa,  Balaam^  and  signifies  to  overcome^  se- 
duce, a  people.  The  allusion,  then,  would  be  to  false 
and  senucmg  teachers  like  Balaam  ;  and  refers  more 
particularly,  perhaps,  to  those  who  opposed  the  de- 
cree of  the  apostles  in  Acts  xv.  29.  (Compare  the  use 
»f  Jezebd  in  Rev.  ii.  20.)     R. 

I.  NICOPOLIS,  a  city  of  Epirus,  on  the  gulf  of 
\mbracia;  where  Paul  passed  his  winter,  A.  D.  64. 
He  wrote  to  Titus,  then  in  Crete,  to  come  to  him 
iither,  Tit.  iii.  12.  Some  are  of  opinioii,  that  this 
Vicopolis,  however,  was  not  that  of  Ei)irus,  but  that 
)f  Thra(^,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  near  the  river 
Vessus.     But  the  former  is  the  prevailing  opinion. 

II.  NICOPOLIS,  a  name  given  to  Emmaus,  a 
city  of  Palestine,  under  the  emperor  Alexander,  son 
of  Mammaeus. 

NIDDUI,  the  lesser  sort  of  excommunication  used 
among  the  Hebrews.  He  who  had  incurred  this, 
was  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  relations,  at  least 
to  the  distance  of  four  cubits.  It  commonly  contin- 
ued thirty  days.  If  it  was  not  then  taken  off,  it  might 
be  prolonged  for  sixty,  or  even  ninety,  days.  But 
if  within  this  term  the  excommunicated  person  did 
not  give  satisfaction,  he  fell  into  the  cherem^  which 
was  the  second  sort  of  excommunication  ;  and  thence 
tnto  the  third  sort,  called  schaminatha,  the  most  terri- 
ble of  all.     See  Excommunication,  and  Anathema. 

NIGER,  the  surname  of  Simon,  (Acts  xiii.  1.)  who 
was  a  prophet  and  teacher,  and  one  who  laid  his 
hands  du  Saul  and  Baniabas,  for  the  execution  of 
that  office  to  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  appointed 
them.  Some  believe  he  is  that  Simeon  the  Cyre- 
nian,  who  carried  the  cross  of  Christ  to  mount  Cal- 
vary ;  but  this  opinion  is  founded  only  on  a  simili- 
tude of  names.  Epiphanius  speaks  of  one  Niger 
among  the  seventy  disciples  of  our  Saviour. 

NIGHT.  The  ancient  Hebrews  began  their  artifi- 
cial day  in  the  evening,  and  ended  it  the  next  day 
evening  ;  so  that  the  night  preceded  the  day  ;  whence 
it  is  said,  (Gen.  i.  5.)  evening  and  morning  one  day. 
They  allowed  twelve  hours  to  the  night  and  twelve 
to  the  day  ;  but  these  houra  were  not  equal,  except  at 
the  equinox.  At  other  times,  when  the  hours  of  the 
night  were  long,  those  of  the  day  were  short,  as  in 
winter ;  and  contrariwise,  when  the  hours  of  night 
were  short,  as  at  midsummer,  the  hours  of  the  day 
were  long  in  proportion.     See  Hours. 

"  Night "  is  put  for  a  time  of  affliction  and  ad- 
versity, (Ps.  xvii.  3;  Isa.  xxi.  12.)  as  also  for  the 
time  of  death,  (John  ix.  4.)  for  the  end  of  the  world, 
1  Thess.  V.  2. 

Children  of  the  day,  and  children  of  the  night,  in 
a  moral  and  figurative  sense,  denote  good  men  and 
wicked  men.  Christians  and  Gentiles.  The  disciples 
of  the  Son  of  God  are  children  of  light;  they  belong 
to  the  light,  they  walk  in  the  Ueht  of  gospel  truths ; 
while  children  of  the  night  walk  in  the  (mrkness  of 
ignorance  and  infidelity,  and  perform  only  works  of 
darkness.  "  Ye  are  all  the  children  of  the  light,  and 
the  children  of  the  day  ;  we  are  not  of  the  night  nor 
3f  darkness,"  1  Thess.  v.  5. 

NILE,  the  river  of  Egypt,  whose  founrxiins  are  in 


the  mounraiiis  of  Abyssinia  towt.rds  the  north, 
whence  it  proceeds,  and  afterwards  winds  about  to 
the  east,  passing  mto  a  great  lake,  and  thence  run- 
ning towards  the  south.  It  waters  the  country  of 
Alata,  where  it  has  several  falls,  continues  its  course 
far  into  the  kingdom  of  Goiam,  then  winds  about 
a^in,  from  the  east  to  the  north  ;  and  at  length,  run- 
nmg  northward,  enters  Egypt  at  the  cataracts,  which 
are  waterfalls  made  by  meeting  with  rocks,  of  the 
length  of  two  hundred  feeL 

Afler  passing  these  rocks,  the  Nile  flows  directly 
through  the  valley  of  Egypt.  Its  channel,  according 
to  Villamont,  is  about  a  league  broad.  Eight  miles 
below  Cairo,  it  is  divided  into  two  arms,  which  make 
a  triangle,  whose  base  is  at  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
and  which  the  Greeks  call  the  Delta,  because  of  its 
figure,  /\.  These  two  arms  are  divided  into  others, 
which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Mediterranean, 
whose  distance  from  the  top  of  the  Delta  is  about 
twenty  leagues.  These  branches  the  ancients  com- 
monly reckoned  to  be  seven  mouths,  Septemplicis 
ostia  JVUi.  Ptolemy  makes  them  nine,  others  four, 
others  eleven,  others  fourteen.  Others  maintain, 
that  there  are  no  more  than  the  mouths  of  Damietta, 
of  Rosetta,  and  of  the  two  canals,  one  of  which 
passes  by  Alexandria. 

Several  have  thought  that  the  Nile  was  the  Gihon, 
one  of  the  four  rivers  mentioned  by  Moses,  as  flow- 
ing from  the  terrestrial  paradise.  But  this  opinion 
is  not  to  be  supported,  since  the  other  rivers  are  too 
far  from  the  Nile.  Yet  the  inhabitants  of  the  king- 
dom of  Goiam  call  this  river.  Gihon.  The  Abyssini- 
ans  call  it  Ab  Euchi,  Abay,  or  the  father  of  rivers. 
The  negroes  call  it  Tami.  Homer,  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  and  Xenophon  testify,  that  its  ancient  name  was 
Egyptus,  and  Homer  mentions  it  by  no  otlfer  name. 
Diotiorus  says,  it  took  the  name  of  Nilus,  after  a  king 
of  Egypt,  called  by  that  name.  Pliny  relates  the 
opinion  of  king  Juba,  who  affirmed  that  the  Nile 
had  its  source  in  Mauritania  ;  that  it  appeared  and 
disappeared  in  different  places,  first  hiding  itself 
under  ground,  and  then  showing  itself  again  ;  that 
in  this  country  it  was  called  Niger,  and  in  Ethiopia 
it  had  the  name  Astapus ;  that  about  Meroe  it  was 
divided  into  two  arms,  of  which  the  right  was  called 
Astusapes,  and  the  lefl  Astaborus ;  and  lastly,  that 
it  obtained  the  name  of  Nile  only  below  Meroe. 
Pliny,  Plutarch,  Dionysius  the  geographer,  and  some 
others,  testify  that  it  was  also  named  Siris.  Dionys- 
ius says,  that  the  Ethiopians  call  it  Siris,  and  that 
after  it  passes  Syena,  it  has  the  name  of  Nilus.  In 
Scripture  the  Nile  has  seldom  any  other  name  but 
the  river  of  Egypt.  Joshua  and  Jeremiah  express  it 
by  the  name  Sihor,  or  the  river  of  troubled  water: 
"  What  hast  thou  to  do  in  the  way  of  Egypt,  to  drink 
the  water  of  Sihor?"  says  Jeremiah.  (But  see 
SiHOR.)  The  Greeks  give  it  the  name  of  Melas, 
which  also  signifies  black,  or  troubled.  And  indeed 
travellers  inform  us  that  the  water  of  this  river  is 
generally  something  muddy,  but  it  is  easily  fined  by 
throwing  into  it  some  almonds  or  skinned  beana. 
Servius,  explaining  that  verse  of  Virgil,  where,  speak- 
ing of  the  Nile,  he  says, 

Et  viridem  iEgyptum  nigrft  foDcundat  areni, 

Georg.  iv.  291. 

observes,  that  the  ancients  called  the  Nile,  Melo. 
Melo  in  Hebrew  signifies/uZZ,  which  may  well  agree 
with  the  Nile,  because  ofits  great  floods,  which  con- 
tinue for  about  six  weeks  in  the  heal  of  iummer,and 
overflow  Egypt.  , 
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Diodorus  Siciilus  observes,  that  the  most  ancienf 
name  by  which  the  Grecians  knew  the  Nile,  is 
Oceanus.  It  had  also  the  name  of  A igle,  afterwards 
of  ^jyptiis,  and  lastly  of  Nilus,  from  king  Nileus. 
The  Egyptians  paid  divine  honor  to  the  Nile,  and 
called  it  Jupiter  Nilus ;  for  which  reason,  perhaps, 
the  Lord  sometimes  threatens  to  smite  the  river  of 
Egypt,  to  dry  it  up,  and  kill  its  fishes ;  as  it  were  to 
show  the  Egyptians  the  vanity  of  their  worship,  and 
the  impotence  of  their  pretended  deity,  Isa.  xi.  15 ; 
Ezek.  xxix.  3,  &c. 

Scripture,  marking  the  limits  of  the  Land  of 
Promise,  sometime^  puts  the  river  or  the  stream  of 
Egypt  for  its  southerly  limits:  "  From  the  entering 
in  of  Hamath,  unto  the  river  of  Egypt,"  2  Chron.  vii. 
8.  Or  "from  tlie  channel  of  the  river  (P^uphrates) 
unto  the  stream  of  Egypt,"  Isa.  xxvii.  12.  Some  in- 
terpreters, however,  justly  doubting  whether  the 
dominion  of  the  Israelites  extended  to  the  Nile,  have 
properly  sujiposed  that  the  stream  of  Egypt  was  a 
stream  that  fell  into  the  Mediterranean  sea,  between 
Rhinocorura  and  Gaza,  which  is  called  in  Scripture 
the  river  of  the  wilderness,  Amos  vi.  14.  See  Egypt, 
River  of. 

The  Arabians  and  other  orientals  often  give  the 
Nile  the  name  of  a  sea,  and  the  surname  or  epithet 
of  Faidh,  which  is  common  also  to  the  Euphrates, 
because  these  two  rivers,  by  their  overflowing,  in- 
crease the  fertility  of  the  countries  they  pass  through. 
They  also  give  it  the  name  of  Mobarek,  blessed^  as 
well  because  of  the  fruitfulness  it  occasions  to  the 
land,  as  the  fecundity  it  is  thought  to  procure  to  the 
women. 

When  the  Nile  rises  only  to  the  perpendicular 
height  of  twelve  cubits,  a  famine  necessarily  follows 
in  Egypt;  nor  is  the  famine  less  certain,  if  it  should 
exceed  sixteen  cubits  ;  so  that  the  just  height  of  the 
inundation  is  between  twelve  and  sixteen  cubits. 

The  Nilometer  is  a  pillar  erected  in  the  middle  of 
the  Nile,  on  which  are  marked  degrees  measuring 
the  ascent  of  the  water.  There  were  several  of 
these  in  different  places.  At  this  day  there  is  one  in 
the  island  which  divides  the  Nile  into  two  arms,  one 
of  which  passes  to  Cairo,  and  the  other  to  Gizah. 
M.  d'Herbelot  notices  several  others,  built  or  repaired 
by  the  reigning  caliphs.  The  Nile  overflows  yearly 
in  the  month  of  August,  in  the  higher  and  middle 
Egypt,  where  it  hardly  ever  rains.  Rut  in  lower 
(Egypt  the  flood  is  less  sensible  and  less  necessary, 
because  it  fre(]uently  rains  there,  and  the  country  is 
sufficiently  watered.  It  is  less  sensible,  l)ecause  they 
make  fewer  dikes,  or  receptacles  for  the  water  there, 
and  the  inundation  spreading  itself  equally  over  the 
coimtry,  does  not  rise  higher  than  a  cubit  through  the 
whole  DeltfL  Whereas  in  higher  and  middle  Egypt, 
they  have  deep  canals,  to  receive  the  waters  of  the 
river.  They  make  a  breach  in  these  dikes  by  au- 
thority of  the  pacha,  and  when  one  district  is  suffi- 
ciently watered,  the  dike  is  stop])ed  up,  and  another 
opened.  The  Egyptians  have  often  contentions, 
village  against  village,  which  shall  have  the  first  dis- 
tribution of  the  waters;  and  when  the  overflowing 
comes  as  they  desire,  they  celebrate  a  great  festival 
throughout  the  country. 

When  the  waters  are  suicided,  the  culture  of  the 
land  is  easy.  The  seed  is  cast  on  the  mud,  and  with 
little  tillage  produces  great  plenty.     The  mud  which 

I  the  Nile  brings  is  earth  washed  away  from  the  banks 
in  ita  course  ;  which  same  mud,  covering  the  land- 
marks and  furrows  of  the  fields,  obliges  the  proprie- 
u>r«  to  have  recourae  to  the  line  and  the  measuring 


rod.  to   measure   out  their   lands   and   inheritancet 
every  year  anew.     See  Egypt,  p.  370,  371. 

"Some  descriptions  of  Egypt  would  lead  us  to 
tliink  that  the  Nile,  when  it  swells,  lays  the  whole 
province  under  water.  The  lands  adjoining  imme- 
diately to  the  banks  of  the  river  are  indeed  laid  under 
water,  but  the  natural  inequality  of  the  ground  hin 
ders  it  from  overflowing  the  interior  country.  A 
great  part  of  the  lands  would  therefore  remain  bar- 
ren, were  not  canals  and  reservoirs  formed  to  receive 
water  from  the  river,  when  at  its  greatest  height, 
which  is  thus  conveyed  every  where  through  the 
fields,  and  reserved  for  watering  them,  when  occa- 
sion requires."     (Niebuhr's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  87.) 

"  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  though  this  water  be- 
comes thick,  by  washing  off  the  clayey  soil  over 
which  it  passes,  it  appears,  when  drank,  as  light  and 
limpid  as  the  clearest;  the  Egyptians  themselvca 
believe  it  is  nourishing,  and  say,  whoever  drinks  of 
the  river  will  never  remove  to  any  great  distance 
from  its  banks.  The  divine  honoi-s  which  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  paid  to  the  Nile,  and  for  which  the 
plenty  it  occasions  may  be  some  justification,  are,  in  a 
manner,  still  preserved  under  the  Mahometans  ;  they 
give  this  river  the  title  of  Most  Holy,  they  likewise 
honor  its  increase  with  all  the  ceremonies  practised 
by  pagan  antiquity."  (Baron  du  Tott,  voL  ii.  p.  14. 
part  4.) 

The  superior  veneration  paid  to  the  eastern  or 
Abyssinian  branch  of  this  celebrated  river  appears 
from  the  variety  of  names  given  to  it,  as  well  as  fn-m 
the  import  of  these  names;  of  this  Mr.  Bruce  gives  a 
full  account,  from  which  we  shall  only  quote  a  pnrt. 
By  the  Agows  it  is  named  Gzeir,  Geesa,  orSeir; 
the  first  of  which  terms  signifies  a  god.  It  is  like- 
wise called  Ab,  father  ;  and  has  many  other  names, 
all  imj)lying  the  most  profound  veneration.  In  Go- 
jam  it  is  named  Abay,  which  signifies  overflowing. 
By  the  Gongas,  on  the  south  of  mounts  Dyre  and 
Tagla,  it  is  called  Dahli ;  by  those  on  the  north, 
Koass,  both  of  which  imply  dog-star.  Formerlv  the 
Nile  had  the  name  of  Siris,  both  before  and  after  it 
enters  Beja,  which  the  Greeks  imagined  was  given 
to  it  on  account  of  its  black  color  during  the  inun- 
dation ;  but  Mr.  Bruce  assures  us  that  the  river  haa 
no  such  color.  He  affirms,  with  great  probability, 
that  this  name  in  the  country  of  Beja  imports  the 
river  of  the  dog-star,  on  the  vertical  appearance  of 
which  this  river  overflows:  "and  this  idolatroua 
worship  (says  he)  was  probably  part  of  the  reason  of 
the  question  the  prophet  Jeremiah  asks :  *  What  hast 
thou  to  do  in  Egypt  to  drink  the  waters  of  Seir,  or 
the  water  profaned  by  idolatrous  rites  ?' "  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Baral)ra  call  it  Bahar  el  Nil,  the  sea 
of  the  Nile,  in  contradistmction  to  the  Red  sea,  for 
which  they  have  no  other  name  than  Bahar  el  Mo- 
lech,  or  the  Salt  sea.  The  junction  of  the  three 
gi-eat  rivers,  the  Nile,  flowing  on  the  west  side  of 
Meroe  ;  the  Tacazze,  which  washes  the  east  side,  and 
joins  the  Nile  at  Maggiran,  in  north  latitude  17  de- 
grees ;  and  the  Mareb,  which  falls  into  tl)is  last 
something  above  the  junction,  gives  the  name  of 
Triton  to  the  Nile.  The  ancient  name  Eeyptus, 
given  it  in  Homer,  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  its  black  color;  but  Mr.  Bruce  derives  it  from 
Y  Gypt,  the  name  given  to  Egypt  in  Ethiopia,  that 
is,  the  country  of  canals. 

We  also  quote  from  Mr.  Bruce  what  he  has  said 
concerning  the  natural  operation  by  which  the  tropi- 
cal rains  are  produced  ;  which  are  now  tniveraally 
allowed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  annual  overflowinf 
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9f  thii  and  otner  rivers.  "  The  air  is  so  much  rari- 
fied  by  the  sun,  during  the  time  he  remains  almost 
■tationary  over  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  that  the  winds 
loaded  with  vapors  rush  in  upon  the  land  from  the 
Atlantic  ocean  on  the  west,  the  Indian  ocean  on  the 
sast,  and  the  cold  Southern  ocean  beyond  the  Cape. 
Thus  a  great  quantity  of  vapor  is  gathered,  as  it 
were,  into  a  focus ;  and  as  the  same  causes  continue 
to  operate  during  the  progress  of  the  sun  northward, 
a  vast  train  of  clouds  proceeds  from  south  to  north, 
which  is  sometimes  extended  much  farther  than  at 
other  times. — In  April  all  the  rivers  in  the  south  of 
Abyssinia  begin  to  swell,  and  greatly  augment  the 
Nile,  which  is  further  enlarged  by  the  vast  quantity 
of  water  poured  into  the  lake  Tzana.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  June  the  rivers  are  all  full,  and  continue  so 
while  the  sun  remains  stationary  in  the  tropic  of 
Cancer.  This  excessive  rain,  which  would  sweep 
off  the  whole  soil  of  Egypt  into  the  sea,  were  it  to 
continue  without  intermission,  begins  to  almte  as  the 
sun  turns  southward  ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  ze- 
nith of  each  place,  on  his  passage  towards  that  quar- 
ter, they  cease  entirely.  Immediately  after  the  sun 
has  passed  the  line,  he  begins  the  rainy  season  to  the 
southward.  There  are  three  remarkable  appear- 
ances attending  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  Every 
morning  m  Abypisinia  is  clear,  and  the  sun  shines. 
About  nine  a  small  cloud,  not  above  four  feet  broad, 
appears  in  the  east,  whirling  violently  round  as  if 
upon  an  axis ;  but,  arrived  near  the  zenith,  it  first 
abates  its  motion,  then  loses  its  form,  and  extends 
itself  greatly,  and  seems  to  call  up  vapors  from  all 
the  opposite  quarters.  These  clouds,  having  attained 
nearly  the  same  height,  rush  against  each  other  with 
great  violence.  The  air,  impelled  before  the  heavi- 
est mass,  or  swiftest  mover,  makes  an  impression  of 
its  form  on  the  collection  of  clouds  opposite  ;  and 
the  moment  it  has  taken  possession  ol  the  space 
made  to  receive  it  the  most  violent  thunder  possible 
to  be  conceived  instantly  follows,  with  rain  :  after 
some  hours  the  sky  again  clears,  with  a  wind  at 
north,  and  is  always  disagreeably  cold  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  below  si^ty-three  degrees.  The  second 
thing  remarkable  is  the  variation  of  the  thermome- 
ter. When  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  tropic,  thirty- 
six  degrees  distant  from  the  zenith  of  Gondar,  it  is 
seldom  lower  than  seventy-two  degrees  ;  but  it  falls 
to  sixty  degrees,  and  sixty-three  degrees,  when  the 
sun  is  immediately  vertical ;  so  happily  does  the  ap- 
proach of  rain  compensate  the  heat  of  a  too  scorch- 
ing sun.  The  third  is  that  remarkable  atop  in  the 
extent  of  the  rain  northward,  when  the  sun,  that  has 
conducted  the  vapors  from  the  line,  and  should 
seem  now  more  than  ever  to  be  in  possession  of 
them,  is  here  overruled  suddenly  ;  till,  on  his  return 
to  Giorri,  again  it  resumes  the  absolute  command 
over  the  rain,  and  reconducts  it  to  the  line,  to  fur- 
nish distant  deluges  to  the  southward.  The  river, 
passing  through  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  the  soil  of 
whicAi  is  a  red  bole,  becomes  colored  with  that 
earth ;  and  this  mixture,  along  with  the  moving 
sand  of  the  deserts,  of  which  it  receives  a  great 
quantity  when  raised  by  the  wind,  precipitates  all 
the  viscous  and  putrid  matters  which  float  in  the 
waters ;  whence  Dr.  Pococke  judiciously  observes, 
that  the  Nile  is  not  wholesome  when  the  water  is 
clear  and  green,  but  when  so  red  and  turbid  that  it 
■sains  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean," 

The  following  account  is  fix)ra  father  Vansleb, 
whose  remarks  were  made  at  Cairo : — 

•  This  is  remarkable  of  Nilus  :  (1.)  That  it  begins 


to  increase  and  decrease  on  a  certam  dav  precisely 
(2.)  That  when  it  first  increaseth  it  grows  green 
(3.)  That  afterwards  it  appears  red  ;  and  (4.)  That 
it  changeth  its  channel  sometimes.  The  day  in 
which  it  begins  to  increase  is  yearly  the  twelfth  day 
of  June,  on  which  day  they  observe  the  feast  of  St. 
Michael  the  archangel : — on  this  day  the  drops  fall. 
Now  these  drops  are  nothing  else,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  inhabitants,  but  the  mercies  and 
blessings  of  God.  As  soon  as  this  dew  is  fallen,  the 
water  begins  to  be  corrupt,  and  assumes  a  greenish 
color;  this  color  increases  more  and  more,  till  the 
river  appears  as  a  lake  covered  all  over  with  moss. 
This  color  is  to  be  seen  not  only  in  its  great  chan- 
nel, but  also  in  all  the  ponds  and  branches  that  come 
from  thence :  only  the  cisterns  keep  the  water  pure. 
Some  years  this  green  color  continues  about  twenty 
days,  and  sometimes  more,  but  never  above  forty 
The  Egyptians  call  this  time,  when  the  river  is 
green,  il  chad  raviaty  for  they  suffer  much,  because 
the  water  is  corrupt,  without  taste,  and  unwhole- 
some ;  and  good  water  is  very  rare.  As  soon  as  the 
green  color  is  gone,  the  river  Nilus  begins  to  be- 
come red,  and  very  muddy :  it  is  then  no  doubt  but 
the  fermentation  is  passed,  and  that  the  waters  of 
Ethiopia  are  arrived  in  Egypt,  which  are  of  that 
color,  because  of  the  red  earth  which  the  furious 
torrents  from  the  mountains  carry  into  the  river ;  for 
it  is  not  possible  that  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  is 
very  black,  should  give  it  that  color.  In  the  year 
1673,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  the  water  began  to 
be  red,  and  so  continued  till  the  end  of  December 
the  time  when  the  river  returns  to  its  ordinary  di- 
mensions. The  Egyptians  believe  that  the  river 
Nilus  decreaseth  also  at  a  certain  day,  Sept.  24. 

"The  waters  of  this  river  cause  an  itch  in  the  skin 
which  troubles  such  as  drink  of  them  when  the  rivei 
increases.  This  itch  is  very  small,  and  appears  first 
about  the  arms,  next  upon  the  stomach,  and  spreads 
all  about  the  body,  which  causeth  a  grievous  pain. 
This  itch  comes  not  only  upon  such  as  drink  of  the 
river  ;  but  such  as  drink  of  the  waters  of  the  cisterns 
filled  with  the  river  water.  It  lasts  about  six  weeks. 
When  the  river  runs  over,  it  makes  a  great  destruc- 
tion ;  it  carries  away  not  only  great  pieces  of  the 
bank,  but  destroys  sometimes  towns  and  villages 
near  to  it." 

The  prophet  Nahum  calls  this  river  by  the  name 
of  a  sea,  when  describing  the  rampart  of  populous 
No,  which,  he  says,  "was  the  sea,  and  her  wall  was 
from  the  sea."  This  may  appear  very  extraordinary 
to  British  readers :  but  the  account  of  Ibn  Haukal, 
who  uses  the  same  phraseology,  will  justify  it.  He 
thus  writes :  (sir  W.  Ouseley's  trans,  p.  34.)  "  lb  i 
this  sea  there  are  islands,  to  which  one  may  pass  in  i 
boats  or  vessels.  Of  these  islands  are  Teneis  and 
Damiat.  In  each  of  these,  agriculture  is  practised, 
and  cattle  are  kept :  and  the  kind  of  clothes  called 
rekia  come  from  these  places.  "  The  waters  of  this 
sea  are  not  very  considerable,  and  vessels  move  on 
it  by  the  help  of  men.  .  .  .  From  the  borders  of  this 
sea,  to  those  of  the  sea  of  Syria,  it  is  all  sand." 

In  these  passages  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  the  lakes 
adjacent  to  them,  the  marshes,  &c.  appear  to  be 
called  seas,  in  the  Arabic ;  as  such  collections  of 
water  also  are  in  the  Hebrew. 

"  The  Nile,"  says  Ibn  Haukal,  (sir  W.  Ouseley's 
trans,  p.  31.)  "produces  crocodiles,  and  the  fish 
sekenkour :  and  there  is  also  a  species  of  fish  called 
raadah,  which  if  any  person  take  in  his  hand  while  it 
is  alive,  that  person  will   be  affected  by  a  trembhnj; 
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of  his  body :  when  dead  this  fish  resembles  other 
fishes.  The  crocodile's  skin  is  so  hard,  that  it  resists 
the  blows  of  all  weapons  when  stricken  on  the  back: 
they  therefore  wound  him  under  the  arm-pits  and 
between  the  thighs.  The  sekenkour  is  a  8pe(!ie8  of 
that  fish,  (the  crocodile,)  but  the  crocodile  has  hands 
and  feet :  and  they  use  the  sekenkour  in  medicinal 
and  culinary  preparations." 

It  deserves  notice  that  the  crocodile  is  here  reck- 
oned a  fish,  though  it  is,  as  we  well  know,  a  lizard  ; 
and  the  sekenkour,  or  skinkore,  or  skink,  of  Euro- 
pean naturalists,  is  referred  to  the  same  genus,  that 
is,  of  fishes,  though  that  also  is  a  lizard,  is  amphibi- 
ous, and  is  found  in  various  countries  of  the  East. 
It  appears  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  also  included 
»Hzards  in  the  division  of  Tannim,  which  comprised 
not  only  fishes  but  amphibia;  creatures  using  the 
water,  generally  ;  and  even  serpents.  The  crocodile, 
therefore,  being  called  a  fish  by  this  Arab  writer,  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  admit  the  same  idea  among  the 
learned  Hebrews. 

NIMRAH,  Beth-Nimrah,  house  of  limpid  waters^ 
find  NiMRiM,  a  city  of  Gad,  or  rather  of  Reuben,  east 
of  the  Dead  sea,  Numb,  xxxii.  3.  Jeremiah  (xlviii. 
34.)  speaks  of  Nimrim  and  its  pleasant  waters;  Isa- 
iah (xv.  6.)  also  mentions  the  waters  of  Nimrim. 
[Burckhardt  mentions  the  ruins  of  J\/imriny  probably 
the  same  as  the  ancient  Nimrah,  or  Nimrim,  as 
oeing  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  sea,  towards 
its  northern  part.     (Trav.  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  391.)  *R. 

NIMROD,  son  of  Cush,  "  and  a  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord,"  Gen.  x.  8,  9.  He  was  the  first  who 
began  to  monopolize  power  on  the  earth,  and  gave 
occasion  to  the  proverb,  "  Like  Nimrod,  the  great 
hunter  before  the  Lord."  His  hunting  was  not  only 
of  wild  beasts,  but  also  to  subdue  men,  to  reduce 
them  under  his  dominion.  Ezekiel  (xxxii.  30.  Vulg.) 
rives  the  name  of  huntere  to  all  tyrants.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  empire  of  Nimrod  was  at  Babylon  ; 
and,  very  probably,  he  was  among  the  most  eager 
undertakers  of  the  tov/er  of  Babel.  He  built  Baby- 
lon at,  or  near,  that  famous  tower,  and  from  thence 
he  extended  his  dominion  over  the  neighboring 
countries,  and  Erech,  Accad  and  Calneh,  in  the  land 
of  Shinar.  Moses  adds,  according  to  the  English 
version  :  "  Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Ashur,  and 
builded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  Rehoboth,  and  Calah, 
and  Resen,  between  Nineveh  and  Calah ;  the  same 
is  a  great  city."  This  Bochart  and  others  under- 
stand still  of  Nimrod,  and  translate,  "From  this 
place  he  went  out  to  go  into  Assyria,  where  he  built 
Nineveh,  Rehoboth,  Calah,  and  Resen ; "  that  is, 
when  Nimrod  had  established  the  beginning  of  his 
empire  at  Babylon,  and  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  he 
advanced  towards  Assyria,  where  he  built  powerful 
cities,  as  so  many  fortresses,  to  keep  the  people  in 
subjection.    Comp.  Assyria,  p.  113,  col.  2. 

Many  interpreters  regard  Nimrod  as  the  same 
with  Belus,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  and 
with  Ninus,  founder  of  that  of  Nineveh.  (See  As- 
syria, p.  113,  Babylonia,  p.  138.)  Profane  authors 
have  embellished  the  history  of  Bacchus  with  several 
(circumstances  taken  from  that  of  Nimrod.  The 
name  Nebrodeus,  or  Nebrodus,  given  to  Bacchus, 
is  perhaps  derived  from  Nembrod,  or  Nimrod, 
though  the  Greeks  derive  it  from  a  goat-skin,  with 
which  they  pretend  Bacchus  was  clothed.  The 
name  Bacchus  may  also  be  derived  from  Bar-chus, 
"son  of  Cush  ;"  because  Nimrod  was  indeed  the 
son  of  Cush.  The  Greeks  gave  to  Bacchus  the  name 
of  hunter,  just  as  Moses  gives  it  to  Nimrod.  The 
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expeditions  of  Bacchus  into  the  Indies  are  fbrmed 
on  the  wars  of  Nimrod  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 
To  Nimrod  is  imputed  the  invention  of  idolatroue 
worship  paid  to  men. 

NINEVEH,  the  capital  of  Assyria,  was  founded 
by  Ashur,  son  of  Shem  ;  or  more  probably  by  Nim- 
rod, son  of  Cush;  for  in  Gen.  x.  11,  Moses  seems 
to  refer  to  Nimrod,  mentioned  above.  However 
this  ma^y  be,  Nineveh  was  one  of  the  most  ancient, 
famous,  potent  and  extensive  cities  of  the  world. 
II  is  very  diflficult  to  assign  the  time  of  its  founda- 
tion ;  but  it  cannot  have  been  long  after  the  building 
of  Babel.  It  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  ;  and 
in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  who  was  sent 
thither  under  Jeroboam  the  second,  king  of  Israel, 
and,  as  Calmet  judges,  under  the  reign  of  Pul,  father 
of  Sardanapalus,  king  of  Assyria ;  its  circuit  was 
three  days'  journey.  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  it  was 
150  stadia  in  length,  90  stadia  in  breadth,  and  480 
stadia  in  circuit ;  that  is,  about  seven  leagues  long, 
three  leagues  broad,  and  eighteen  leagues  round. 
Its  walls  were  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  so  broad, 
thai  three  chariots  could  drive  abreast  upon  them 
Its  towers,  of  which  there  were  fifi;een  hundred, 
were  each  two  hundred  feet  high. 

Some  place  it  on  the  west,  others  on  the  east,  banl" 
of  the  Tigris.  At  the  time  of  Jonah's  mission,  fJo 
nah  iv.  11.)  it  was  reckoned  to  contain  more  tnai 
120,000  persons,  "  who  could  not  distinguish  thei^ 
right  hand  fi-om  their  left ;"  that  is,  young  children 
By  this  computation,  there  ought  to  have  been  thei 
in  Nineveh  more  than  600,000  persons. 

Nineveh,  which  had  long  been  mistress  of  the  East 
was  first  taken  by  Arbaces  and  Belesis,  under  thi 
reign  of  Sardanapalus,  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  king  oi 
Judah,  about  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rom« 
A.M.  3257.  It  was  txiken  a  second  time  by  Cyaxare 
and  Nabopolassar,  from  Chinaladin,  king  of  Assyrie 
A.  M.  3J^78,  after  which  it  no  more  recovered  i% 
former  splendor.  It  was  entirely  ruined  in  tb< 
time  of  Lucian  of  Samosata,  who  lived  under  tht 
emperor  Adrian.  It  was  rebuilt  under  the  Persian»j 
but  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  about  the  seventh 
century. 

Profane  histories  say,  that  Ninus  founded  Nine- 
veh. The  sacred  authors  make  frequent  mention  of 
Nineveh  and  its  kings,  Tiglath-pileser,  Sennacherib, 
Shalmanezar,  and  Esar-haddon.  Tobit  lived  in 
this  city.  Nahum  and  Zephaniah  foretold  its  ruin 
in  a  very  particular  and  pathetic  manner,  which 
Tobit  repeated.  The  behavior  of  Jonah  at  Nine- 
veh is  well  known  ;  with  the  signal  repentance  of 
the  Ninevites ;  which  is  even  commended  in  the 
gospel.  Matt.  xi.  41  ;  Luke  xi.  32. 

Several  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  ruins  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  the  town 
of  Mosul,  point  out  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nineveh. 
Mr.  Rich,  who  was  resident  at  Bagdad,  describes  on 
this  spot  an  enclosure  of  a  rectangular  form,  corre- 
sponding with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  but 
the  area  of  which  is  too  small  to  have  contained  a 
larger  town  than  Mosul.  The  boundary  of  this  en- 
closure, which  he  supposes  to  answer  to  the  palace  of 
Nineveh,  may  be  perfectly  traced  all  around,  and 
looks  like  an  embankment  of  earth  or  rubbish,  of 
small  elevation ;  and  has  attached  to  it,  and  in  its 
line,  at  several  places,  mounds  of  greater  size  and 
solidity.  The  first  of  these  forms  the  south-weM 
angle  ;  and  on  it  is  built  the  village  of  Nebbi  Yunus, 
where  they  show  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Jonas. 
The   next,  and   largest  of  all,  is  the  one  which   Mr 
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Rich  supposes  to  V»e  the  monument  of  Ninus,  and  is 
situated  near  the  centre  of  tlie  western  face  of  tlie 
enclosure,  being  joined  hke  ttie  others  by  the  boun- 
dary wall ;  the  natives  call  it  Koyunjuk  Tepe.  Its 
form  is  that  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  with  regular 
steep  sides  and  a  flat  top ;  and  is  composed  of  stones 
and  earth,  the  latter  predominating  sufficiently  to  ad- 
mit of  the  summit  being  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  of  Koyunjuk,  which  is  built  on  it  at 
the  n.orth-east  extremity.  The  measurements  of  this 
mound  were  178  feet  for  the  greatest  height,  1850 
feet  the  length  of  the  summit  east  and  west,  and  1147 
for  its  breadth  north  and  south.  Out  of  a  mound  in 
the  north  face  of  the  boundary  was  dug,  some  time 
since,  an  immense  block  of  stone,  on  which  were 
sculptured  the  figures  of  men  and  animals.  So  re- 
markable was  this  fragment  of  antiquity,  that  even 
Turkish  apathy  was  roused,  and  the  pacha  and  most 
of  the  principal  people  of  Mosul  came  out  to  see  it. 
One  of  the  spectators  particularly  recollected  among 
the  sculptures  of  this  stone,  the  figure  of  a  man  on 
horseback,  with  a  long  lance  in  his  hand,  followed  by 
a  great  many  others  on  foot.  These  ruins  seem  to 
attest  the  former  existence  of  some  extensive  build- 
ings on  the  spot,  but  whether  beJonging  to  the  ancient 
Nineveh  will  admit  of  considerable  doubL 

NISAN,  a  Hebrew  month,  partly  answering  to  our 
March ;  and  which  sometimes  takes  from  February 
or  April,  according  to  the  course  of  the  moon.  It 
wajB  the  seventh  month  of  the  civil  year ;  but  was 
made  the  first  month  of  the  sacred  year,  at  the  com- 
ing out  of  Egypt,  Exod.  xii.  2.  In  Moses  it  is  called 
Abib.  The  name  Nisan  is  only  since  the  time  of 
Ezra,  and  the  return  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon. 
See  the  Jewish  Calendar,  and  Months. 

NISROCH,  or  Nesroch,  a  god  of  the  Assyrians, 
2  Kings  xix.  37.  The  LXX  call  him  Nesrach  ;  Jo- 
tephus,  Araskes;  and  the  Hebrew  of  Tobit,  publish- 
ed by  Munster,  Dagon.  [According  to  the  etymology, 
the  name  would  signify  eagle.  Among  the  ancient 
Arabs,  also,  the  eagle  occurs  as  an  idol.  (See  Gese- 
nius,  Heb.  Lex.)    R. 

NITRE,  a  sort  of  salt,  or  of  salt-petre,  a  mineral  al- 
kali, common  in  Palestine,  Arabia  and  Egypt.  The 
Hebrews  call  it  Nether,  and  use  this  word  to  express 
a  salt  proper  to  take  spots  out  of  cloth,  and  even  from 
the  face.  The  wise  man  says,  (Pro v.  xxv.  20.)  "As 
he  that  taketh  away  a  garment  in  cold  weather,  and 
as  vinegar  upon  nitre ;  so  is  he  that  singeth  songs  to 
a  heavy  heart."  That  is,  he  makes  bad  worse  who 
deprives  the  shivering  wretch  of  a  garment  in  cold 
weather ;  so  doth  he  who  singeth  songs  to  a  heavy 
heart :  vinegar  poured  on  nitre  makes  a  great  ebul- 
lition ;  merriment,  joUity  and  song  are  equally  out 
of  time,  unsoothing,  unsuitable  to  a  mind  overwhelm- 
ed with  profound  grief.  Jeremiah,  speaking  to  his 
people  under  the  image  of  a  faithless  and  abandoned 
Bi>ouse,  says,  "Though  thou  wash  thee  with  nitre, 
and  take  thee  much  soap,  yet  thine  iniquity  is  mark- 
ed before  me,  saith  the  Lord  God."  Thou  art  too 
much  polluted  in  my  eyes  ever  to  be  made  clean. 
This  passa^  proves  the  use  of  nitre,  to  purify  from 
outward  sjxjts  and  blemishes.  The  nitre  common 
among  ua,  from  which  gunpowder  is  made,  is  appa- 
rently not  the  nitre  of  the  Scriptures ;  it  is  nearer,  we 
believe,  to  sal-ammoniac. 

NO,  or  No-Ammow,  a  city  of  Egypt.    See  Ammon  I. 

NOACHIDiE,  a  name  riven  to  the  children  of 
Noah,  and  in  general,  to  all  men  not  of  the  chosen 
race  of  Abraham. 

NOAH,  repoit^  or  rut^  aon  of  Lamech,  was  born 


A.  M.  1056.  Amidst  the  general  corruption  of »-.  a- 
kind,  he  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  Atsd 
received  a  divine  command,  to  build  an  ark  fo<:  the 
saving  of  his  house  from  the  general  deluge  vhich 
the  Lord  was  about  to  bring  upon  the  earth.  (See 
Ark,  and  Deluge.)  Afler  having  left  the  ark,  Noah 
offered  as  a  burnt-sacrifice  to  the  Lord  one  of  all  the 
pure  animals  that  had  been  preserved.  His  sacrifice 
was  accepted,  and  the  Lord  promised  to  bring  no 
more  a  deluge  over  the  earth ;  of  which  promise  the 
sign  he  gave  to  Noah  was  the  rainbow. 

Noah,  being  a  husbandman,  cultivated  the  vine ; 
and  having  unwarily  intoxicated  himself  by  drinking 
of  wine,  he  fell  asleep  in  his  tent.  Ham,  the  father 
of  Canaan,  discovering  him  in  this  condition,  made 
sport  of  him,  and  jeered  with  his  two  brothers ;  who 
going  backwards,  covered  their  father's  nakedness, 
by  throwing  a  mantle  over  him.  Noah  awaking,  and 
knowing  what  Ham  had  done,  foretold  the  doom  of 
slavery  to  Canaan  and  his  posterity ;  while  he  bless- 
ed his  other  sons. 

Noah  lived  after  the  deluge  350  years ;  his  whole 
life  being  950  years.  He  died  A.  M.  2006,  leaving 
three  sons,  Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth,  (see  their  arti- 
cles,) among  whom,  according  to  the  common  opin- 
ion, he  divided  the  whole  world,  giving  to  Shem 
Asia,  to  Ham  Africa,  and  to  Japheth  Europe. 

Peter  calls  Noah  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  (2 
Pet.  ii.  5.)  because,  before  the  deluge,  he  was  inces- 
santly declaring,  not  only  by  his  discourses,  but  by 
his  unblamable  life,  and  by  buiWing  the  ark,  in  which 
he  was  employed  120  years,  the  corning  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  Matt.  xxiv.  37.  The  passage  in  1  Pet.  iii.  18 
— ^20,  has  been  the  theme  of  much  controversy. 
Several  of  the  ancient  fathers  took  the  words  hteral- 
ly ;  as  if  Christ  after  his  death  had  really  preached 
to  those  men,  who  before  the  deluge  were  disobedi- 
ent to  the  preaching  of  Noah.  Others,  by  prison^ 
understand  the  body,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  prison 
of  the  soul.  Others,  that  Christ,  by  his  Spirit,  vrith 
which  Noah  was  replenished,  preacned  by  the  mouth 
of  that  patriarch  to  the  unbelievers  before  the  deluge, 
whose  souls  were  then  in  the  prison  of  the  body ; 
but  at  the  time  when  Peter  wrote,  were  in  the  prison 
of  hell.  The  last  interpretation  seems  to  be  the  moat 
natural.  It  is  certain,  that  the  term  "/?e  went  and 
preached,"  may  signify  only  "i^  preached  f^  as  in 
Eph.  ii.  15,  "/i,e  came  and  preached  peace  to  you  who 
were  afar  off, — not  in  person  ;  but  by  his  agents,  his 
aposdes.  In  this  sense  Noah,  in  his  day,  was  an 
agent  of  Christ,  being  actuated  by  his  Spirit.  It  is 
probable,  that  as  fallen  angels  are  described  as  being 
held  in  chains  of  darkness,  unto  judgment,  so  diso- 
bedient human  spirits  may  be  described  as  being  in 
prison,  that  is,  reserved  to  future  judgment.  (Comp 
Job  xxvi.  5.  as  usually  understood.) 

Several  learned  men  have  observed,  that  the  pa- 
gans confounded  Saturn,  Deucalion,  Ogyges,  the  god 
CceIus  or  Uranus,  Janus,  Proteus,  Prometheus,  Ver- 
tunmus,  Bacchus,  Osiris,  Vadimon,  and  Xisuthrus, 
with  Noah.     See  Ark,  p.  95. 

The  fable  of  Deucalion  and  his  wife  Pyrrha,  is 
manifestly  derived  from  the  history  of  Noah.  Deu 
calion,  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  built  an  ark,  or 
vessel  of  wood,  in  which  he  stored  all  sorts  of  pro- 
visions necessary  for  Hfe,  and  entered  it  with  his  vrife 
Pyrrha;  to  secure  themselves  from  a  deluge,  that 
drowned  nearly  all  Greece.  All  the  people  ahnost 
of  this  country  were  destroyed,  none  escaped  but 
those  who  took  refuge  on  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains.     When  the  fl«od  was  over,  Deucalion 
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eame  out  of  his  ark,  and  found  himself  on  mount 
Parnassus.  There  he  offered  sacrifices  to  Jupiter, 
who  sent  Mercury  to  him  to  know  what  he  desired. 
He  requested  that  he  might  become  the  restorer  of 
mankind,  which  Jupiter  granted  to  him.  He  and 
Pyrrha  were  ordered  to  cast  stones  behind  them, 
which  immediately  became  so  many  men  and  wo- 
men. The  name  Nuraito,  given  to  the  wife 'of  Noah 
by  the  Syro-Chaldee,  is  derived  from  the  Syriac,  k-ii:, 
which  signifies  ^^re;  hence  Pyrrha  (fire)  is,  by  the 
Greeks,  said  to  have  been  the  name  o  the  wife  of 
Deucalion  ;  and  so  far  the  Grecian  story  rests  on  au- 
thority more  oriental  than  itself  Epiphanius  has  a 
reference  to  this  derivation  :  he  calls  her  "  Noria, 
said  to  \ye  the  wife  of  Noah,  whose  name  is,  by  inter- 
pretation, Pyrrha."  There  is  also,  much  allegory 
couched  under  the  names  of  Deucalion's  father,  Pro- 
metheus, (foresight,)  by  whom  she  was  advised  to 
build  a  vessel,  and  Pyrrha's  father,  Epimetheus, 
whose  wife  was  Pandora,  accomj)lislied  by  gifts  from 
all  the  gods,  with  her  box  of  evils,  in  which,  when 
opened,  remained  only  Hope,  &.c. 

NOB,  a  sacerdotal  city  of  Benjamin  or  Ephraim, 
not  far  from  Diospolis.  When  David  was  driven 
away  by  Saul,  he  came  to  Nob,  the  priests  of  which 
city  were  slain  by  Saul,  1  Sam.  xxii.  9,  &c. ;  xxi. 
6,  &c. 

NOBLEMAN,  John  iv.  46.  This  was  probably 
an  officer  of  Herod's  court,  and  of  considerable  dis- 
tinction ;  not  an  hereditary  nobleman.  The  word 
(taaikixoc  signifies  a  servant  of  the  king;  as  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions  render  it  Many  have  conjec- 
tured that  this  nobleman,  or  royal  servant,  was  Chuza, 
Herod's  steward,  whose  wife  is  thought  to  have  been 
converted  on  this  occasion,  and  afterwards  to  have 
become  an  attendant  on  Jesus,  Luke  viii.  3. 

NOD,  vagabond^  a  country  so  called,  whither  Cain 
withdrew  after  his  fratricide,  Gen.  iv.  16.  Jerome 
and  the  Chaldee  have  taken  the  word  Nod  in  the 
sense  of  an  appellative,  a  vagabond^  or  fugitive. 

NOON,  the  middle  time  of  the  day,  when  the  sun 
is  highest  in  his  daily  course ;  in  modern  language, 
when  he  is  direct  south,  on  the  meridian  of  any  place, 
I  Kings  xviii.  27 ;  Ps.  Iv.  17.  This  time  of  the  day 
being  the  brightest,  is  made  a  subject  of  comparison 
in  several  places  of  Scripture,  Job  v.  14 ;  Ps.  xxxvii. 
6.  The  apostle  Paul  says,  the  brightness  in  which 
he  beheld  the  Lord  Jesus,  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
sun  at  noon.  Acts  xxvi.  13. 

NOPH,  a  city  of  Egypt,  (Isa.  xix.  13  ;  Jer.  ii.  16  ; 
xliv.  1 ;  xlvi.  14 ;  Ezek.  xxx.  13,  16.)  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  same  with  Moph,  the  Menouf 
of  the  Copts  and  Arabs,  that  is,  Memphis.  Memphis 
is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Egyptian  name,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  signifies  tkt  port  of  the  good ;  it 
was  therefore  a  compound  word,  rnen  being  an  affix, 
and  nouf  or  noph^  being  the  distinguishing  appellative. 
It  is  sometimes  found  with  the  article  prefixed,  in 
the  form  of  Panouph^  that  is,  Pi-JSTouf.  JVouf  as 
Mr.  Conder  remarks,  is  evidently  no  other  than  the 
gt)d  Xrovipig,  the  ' AyaSoia'i^wv  of  the  Egyptian  Pan- 
heon. 

The  situation  of  Memphis,  formerly  the  capital  of 
Egyi»i.  has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  dispute, 
ind  has  afforded  materials  for  long  and  laborious  in- 
restigation  by  the  learned.  Sicard  and  Shaw  fix  ita 
lite  at  Djezeh,  or  Gizeh,  directly  opposite  to  Old 
CJairo.  This  opinion,  however,  has  been  controvert- 
sA  by  Pococke,  D'Anville,  Niebuhr,  and  other  writ- 
ers and  travellers,  who  place  Memphis  more  in  the 
iirection  of  Metraherv.  about  15  mil^s  farther  south, 


on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain 
of  mummies,  at  the  north  of  wnich  the  pyramids  are 
placed-  (See  Bruce's  Travels;  the  Fragments  to 
Calmet,  No.  546;  and  the  Modern  Traveller,  Egypt, 
vol.  i.  p.  :339 — 352,  Engl.  ed.  Rosenmiiller,  BibL 
Geog.  iii.  290.) 

Memphis  was  the  residence  of  the  ancient  kings 
of  Egypt,  till  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  com- 
monly resided  at  Alexandria.  The  prophets,  in  the 
places  above  referred  to,  foretell  the  miseries  Mem- 
phis was  to  suffer  from  the  kings  of  Chaldea  and 
Persia,  and  they  threaten  the  Israelites  who  should 
retire  into  Egypt,  or  should  have  recourse  to  the 
Egyptians,  that  they  should  perish  in  that  country. 
In  this  city  they  fed  the  ox  Apis ;  and  Ezekiel  says, 
that  the  Lord  will  destroy  the  idols  of  Memphis, 
chap.  xxx.  13,  16.  Memphis  retained  its  splendor 
till  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabians  in  the  18th  or 
19th  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  641.  Amrou-Ben-As, 
who  took  it,  built  another  near  it,  which  was  called 
Fusthath,  from  the  general's  tent,  which  had  long  oc- 
cupied that  place.  The  Fatimite  caliphs,  becoming 
masters  of  Egypt,  added  another  city,  which  they 
named  Caherah,  "the  victorious,"  the  present  Grand 
Cairo,  which  is  built  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Nile. 

NORTH.  As  it  was  customary  for  the  Hebrews 
to  consider  the  cardinal  points  of  the  heavens  in  ref- 
erence to  a  man  whose  face  was  turned  toward  the 
east,  the  north  was  consequently  to  his  left  hand. 
The  north  wind  dissipates  rain,  (Prov.  xxv.  23.)  but 
this  must  depend  on  the  situation  of  a  place  ;  as  in 
different  places  the  same  wind  has  different  effects. 

NOSE.  The  Hebrews  commonly  place  the  seat  of 
anger  in  the  nose ;  since  the  effect  of  anger  is  often 
hard  breathing,  and  in  animals,  snorting.  "There 
went  up  a  smoke  out  of  his  nostrils,"  2  Sam.  xxii.  9 ; 
Pa.  xviii.  8.  "The  anger  of  the  Lord  and  his  jeal- 
ousy shall  smoke  against  that  man,"  Deut.  xxix.  20. 
"  Out  of  his  nostrils  goeth  smoke,"  Job  xli.  21.  The 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authors  speak  much  after 
the  same  manner. 

Solomon  alludes  to  the  custom  of  women  wearing 
golden  rings  in  their  nostrils,  when  he  says,  (Prov. 
xi.  22.)  "  As  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout,  so  is  a 
fair  woman  without  discretion."  And  Ezekiel,  (xvi. 
12.)  "  I  will  put  a  jewel  on  thy  forehead,  [Heb.  nose,] 
ana  ear-rings  in  thine  ears,  and  a  beautiful  crown 
upon  thine  head."  They  also  put  rings  in  the  nos- 
trils of  oxen  and  camels,  to  guide  them  by :  "I  will 
put  my  hook  in  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips," 
2  Kings  xix.  28.     (See  also  Job  xli.  2.) 

NOTHING  is  sometimes  put  in  opposition  to  body, 
solidity,  or  mass.  It  is  also  put  for  vacuity,  and  for 
what  is  not  sensible.  Job  says,  (xxvi.  7.)  "  he  stretch- 
eth  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place,  and  hangeth 
the  earth  upon  nothing,"  upon  the  vacuum.  Isaiah 
says,  (xl.  22.  Vulg.)  "  God  spreads  out  the  heavens  as 
nothing;"  he  extends  them  in  the  air  in  invisible 
space.  The  wise  man  says,  (Wisd.  ii.  2.  Vulg.)  We 
are  born  of  nothing,  and  in  some  sense  shall  return 
to  nothing  again.  We  shall  disappear  from  the  face 
of  the  eartli,  as  if  we  had  never  been  there.  And 
Isaiah  says,  (xli.  24.)  "Behold  ye  are  of  nothing,  and 
your  works  of  nought ;  an  abomination  is  he  that 
chooseth  you." 

Idols  are  often  called  nothings,  non-entities.  "  Ye 
which  rejoice  Ln  a  thing  of  nought^"  Amos  vi.  13. 
And  Esther,  (Apoc.  xiv.  11.)  "O  Lord,  give  not  thy 
sceptre  unto  them  that  t^*  nothing ;"  defver  not  over 
thy  people  to  those  gods  that  are  nothing.     Paul  says, 
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*Ve  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,"  1 
Cor.  viii.  4.  To  bring  to  nothing  is  to  exterminate, 
JO  destroy  ;  utterly  to  root  out  any  thing. 

NOVICE,  or  Neophyte,  newly  sown,  or  planted,  a 
name  given  to  new  converts  to  Christianity,  or  to 
those  newly  baptized.  Paul  advises  (1  Tim.  iii.  6.) 
that  a  novice  should  not  be  made  a  bishop,  "lest,  be- 
ing lifted  up  with  pride,  he  fall  into  the  condenrination 
of  the  deviU?'  As  Lucifer,  being  puffed  up  with 
those  eminent  qualities  he  possessed,  became  proud 
and  insolent,  and  was  therefore  precipitated  into  hell, 
so  a  man  who  finds  himself  suddenly  exalted  in  dig- 
nity, easily  flatters  himself,  and  conceits  that  he  has 
nore  real  worth  than  others ;  that  there  is  great  oc- 
i^asion  for  his  services,  &c.  Hence  arise  presump- 
tion and  pride,  and  then  follows  the  judgment  of  God, 
who  always  humbles  the  proud.  The  term  Neo- 
phyte continued  to  be  used  among  the  primitive 
Christians  during  several  ages,  as  appears  from  the 
tombstones  of  children,  &c.  who  died  when  recent- 
ly baptized. 

NUMBERS,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  the  third  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch.  The  Hebrews  call  it  -(3i>i,  Vayedabber,  {and 


he  spoke,)  because  in  ine  Hebrew  it  begins  with  theft 
words.  Some  Jews  call  it  -)2'Mzn,  Bemidhar,  [in  th> 
desert,)  because  it  includes  the  history  of  the  Israel- 
ites' journeying  in  the  wilderness.  The  Greeks,  and 
after  them  the  Latins,  call  it  the  book  of  Numbers, 
because  the  first  three  chapters  contain  the  number- 
ing of  the  Hebrews  and  Levites,  which  was  perform- 
ed separately,  after  the  erection  and  consecration  of 
the  tabernacle. 

The  people,  having  departed  from  Sinai  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  second  month  of  the  second 
year  after  their  coming  out  of  Egypt,  went  to  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,  and  thence  to  Kadesh,  whence 
they  sent  spies  to  view  the  Land  of  Promise.  At 
their  return  the  people  were  discouraged  ;  for  which 
God  condemned  them  to  die  in  the  desert.  And 
having  journeyed  thirty-nine  years  in  the  wilderness, 
they  arrived  at  last  at  the  plains  of  Moab,  beyond 
Jordan.  What  happened  during  this  interval,  is  re- 
corded in  the  book  of  Numbers. 

NUN,  son  of  Elishamah,  and  father  of  Joshua,  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  The  Greeks  give  him  tb-e 
name  of  Nave,  instead  of  Nun. 
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OAK.  The  religious  veneration  paid  to  this  tree, 
by  the  original  natives  of  Britain,  in  the  time  of  the 
Druids,  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  English 
history.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  this  ven- 
eration was  brought  from  the  East;  and  that  the 
Druids  did  no  more  than  transfer  the  sentiments  their 
(progenitors  had  received  in  oriental  countries.  It 
would  appear  that  the  patriarch  Abraham  resided 
ander  an  oak,  or  a  grove  of  oaks,  which  our  transla- 
tors render  the  plain  of  Mamre  ;  and  that  he  planted 
a  grove  of  this  tree.  Gen.  xxi.  28.  In  fact,  since  in 
hot  countries  nothing  is  more  desirable,  or  more  re- 
freshing, than  the  shade  of  a  tree,  we  may  easily  sup- 
pose the  inhabitants  would  resort  for  such  enjoyment  to 

Where'er  the  oak's  thick  branches  spread 
A  deeper,  darker  shade. 

Oaks,  and  groves  of  oaks,  were  esteemed  proper 
places  for  religious  services ;  altars  were  set  up  under 
them,  (Josh,  xxi  v.  26.)  and  probably,  in  the  East,  as 
well  as  in  the  West,  appointments  to  meet  at  con- 
spicuous oaks  were  made,  and  many  affairs  transact- 
ed, or  treated  of,  under  their  shade,  as  we  read  in 
Homer,  Theocritus,  and  other  poets. 

It  was  common  among  the  Hebrews  to  sit  under 
jaks,  Judg.  vi.  11 ;  1  Kings  xiii.  14.  Jacob  buried 
idolatrous  images  under  an  oak,  (Gen.  xxxv.  4.)  and 
Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse,  was  buried  under  one  of 
these  trees,  chap.  xxxv.  8  ;  1  Chron.  x.  12.  Abime- 
lech  was  made  king  under  an  oak,  Judg.  ix.  6.  Idol- 
atry was  practised  under  oaks,  Isa.  i.  29 ;  Ivii.  5 ; 
Hosea  iv.  13.     Idols  were  made  of  oaks,  Isa.  xliv.  14. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  oak  in  the  East,  as  Tour- 
nefort  observes :  one  of  which  he  calls  "  the  fairest 
species  of  oak  in  the  world ;"  and  describes  it  as 
growing  in  the  isle  of  Zia.  He  says  also,  of  Anatolia, 
(vol.  iii.  p.  268.)  "  Beside  the  common  oaks,  and  that 
which  bears  the  Velanede,  we  saw  several  other  kinds 
in  the  valleys."  It  is  very  reasonable  to  supj)Ose  that 
more  than  one  kind  is  mentioned  in  Scripture. 


OAT 

pSn,  Alon  is  tne  general  name  for  oak,  the  mention 
of  which  occurs  frequently  ;  the  Chaldee  iS^k,  Ailen^ 
seems  also  to  be  a  species  of  oak,  Dan.  iv.  7,  &c. 
[The  word  hSk,  rendered  oak  in  our  version,  is  proper- 
ly terebinth.  Gen.  xxxv.  4 ;  Judg.  vi.  11,  19.  See 
Terebinth.     R. 

The  famous  oracle  of  Dodona  stood  among  oaks; 
which  tree  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  who  often  on  med- 
als, &c.  wears  an  oaken  garland :  sacra  Jovi  Quercus 

OATH,  a  solemn  affirmation,  accompanied  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Being.  God  has  prohibited 
all  false  oaths,  and  all  useless  and  customary  swear- 
ing in  ordinary  discourse ;  but  when  the  necessity 
or  importance  of  a  matter  requires  an  oath,  he  allo\i  s 
to  swear  by  his  name. 

Among  the  Hebrews  an  oath  was  administered  b 
the  judge,  who  stood  up,  and  adjured  the  party,  wh 
was  to  be  sworn.     To  this  mode  of  administering  a> 
oath  Moses  alludes,  when  he  says,  (Lev.  v.  1.)  "If 
person  sin,  hearing  the  voice  of  swearing,  that  is,  o ' 
adjuration,  being  called  on  to  witness,   whether  h«i 
hath  seen  or  known  of  the  transaction  then  in  judg- 
ment," &c.     And  this  we  take  to  be  the  true  import 
of  Prov.  xxix.   24,  "Whoso  is  partner,  accomplice, 
even  after  the  fact,  with  a  thief,  hateth  his  own  soul 
he  heareth  the  voice  of  cursing,  that  is,  the  adjura- 
tion by  the  judge,  when  inquiry  is  making  after  the, 
truth  of  a  fact,  but  does  not  discover  his  knowledge 
of  the  matter  :"  consequently,  he  is  guilty  of  perjury 
(See  1  Kings  viii.  31 ;  2  Chron.  vi.  22.)     In  this  man- 
ner our  Lord  was  adjured  by  Caiaphas,  Matt.  xxvi. 
63.     Jesus  had  remained  silent  under  long  examina- 
tion, when  the  high-priest  rising  up,  knowing  he  had 
a  sure  mode  of  obtaining  an  answer,  said,  "  I  adjure 
thee  by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether 
thou  be  the  Christ,"  &c.     To  this  oath,  thus  solemn- 
ly administered,  Jesus  confessed  a  good  confession. 
That  the  high-priests  had  this  power,  see  Exod.  xxii 
11;  Lev.  V    1;  Prov.  xxix.  24;  xxx.  9.     Probably 
they  might  tL'.;s  interfere  only  on  occaaions  of  somi 
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moment,  and  when  the  most  solemn  kind  of  oath 
was  necessary. 
I  An  oatli  is  a  solemn  appeal  to  God,  as  to  an  all- 
Beeing  witness,  and  an  alniiglity  avenger,  if  what  we 
Bay  be  false,  lieb.  vi.  16.  It  is  an  act  of  religious 
worship  ;  whence  God  requires  it  to  be  done  in  his 
name,  (Deut.  x.  20.)  and  points  out  the  manner  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  administered,  and  the  duty  of  the 
person  who  sweare,  Ps.  xv.  4 ;  xxiv.  4 ;  Jer.  iv.  2, 
An  oath  in  itself  is  not  unlawful,  either  as  it  is  a  re- 
Ugious  act,  or  as  God  is  called  on  to  witness.     See 

COVEIVANT. 

God  himself  is  represented  as  confirming  his  prom- 
ise by  oath,  (Heb.  vi.  13.)  and  thus  conforming  him- 
self to  what  is  practised  among  men,  chap.  v.  IG,  17. 
The  oaths  forbidden  (Matt.  v.  34,  35 ;  Jam.  v.  12.) 
refer  only  to  the  unthinking,  hasty  and  vicious  prac- 
tices of  the  Jews;  otherwise,  Paul  would  have  acted 
against  the  command  of  Christ,  Rom.  i.  9  ;  2  Cor.  i. 
23.  Neither  atheists  nor  Epicureans,  who  deny,  the 
former  the  being,  the  latter  the  providence,  of  God, 
can  take  an  oath  administered,  and  be  bound  by  it, 
from  the  very  form  of  an  oath,  which  declares  the 
omniscience  and  primitive  justice  of  God.  That  per- 
son is  obliged  to  take  an  oath,  whose  duty  requires 
him  to  profess  the  truth.  As  we  are  bound  to  mani- 
fest every  possible  degree  of  reverence  towards  God, 
the  greatest  careis  to  be  taken  that  we  swear  neither 
rashly  nor  negligently  in  making  promises.  To  neg- 
lect performance  is  perjury;  unless  the  promise  be 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  ;  in  which  case  no  oath 
is  binding.  A  person  is  guilty  of  perjury  who  takes 
an  oath  m  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which  it  is 
(lawfully)  tendered:  such  simulation  and  dissimula- 
tion, or  mental  reservation,  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nature,  because  a  violation  of  duty.  To  swear  by  a 
creature  is  simply  unlawful,  from  the  nature  of  an 
oath,  which  implies  omniscience  and  omnipotence  in 
the  party  appealed  to,  and  sworn  by,  perfections  in- 
com])etent  to  any  creature. 

We  find  Joseph  using  an  extraordinary  kmd  o.f 
oath,  as  it  appears  to  us ;  (Gen.  xlii.  15J  "  As  Pharaoh 
liveth,"  or,  by  the  life  of  Pharaoh.  This  custom  of 
swearing  by  the  king  still  continues  in  the  East.  The 
most  sacred  oath  among  the  Persians  is  "  by  the  king's 
head,"  says  Hanway,  (Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  313.)  and 
among  other  instances  of  it,  we  read  in  the  Travels 
Df  the  Ambassadors,  (p.  204.)  "There  were  but  sixty 
horses  for  ninety-four  persons.  The  Mehemander 
(or  conductor)  swore  by  the  head  of  the  king  (which 
is  the  greatest  oath  among  the  Persians)  that  he  could 
not  possibly  find  any  more."  And  Thenevot  says, 
(Trav.  p.  97,  part  ii.)  "His  subjects  never  look  upon 
him  but  witii  fear  and  trembling,  and  they  have  such 
respect  for  him,  and  pay  so  blind  an  obedience  to  all 
his  orders,  that  how  unjust  soever  his  commands 
might  be,  they  perform  them,  though  against  law 
both  of  God  and  nature.  Nay,  if  they  swear  by  the 
king's  head,  their  oath  is  more  authentic,  and  of 
greater  credit,  than  if  they  swore  by  ail  that  is  most 
sacred  in  heaven  and  upon  earth."  These  instances 
seem  allied  to  that  very  common  oath  in  Scripture, 
"  As  the  Lord  liveth :"  and  it  should  seem,  that  as 
this  oath  could  not  be  taken  without  naming  the 
name  of  God,  which  the  later  Jews  regarded  as  a 
profanation,  that  they  gradually  introduced  the  cus- 
tom of  swearing  (not  judicially)  by  sacred  things,  as 
heaven,  the  temple,  the  gold  of  the  temple,  the  altar, 
&LC,.  all  which  our  Lord  forbids,  and  refers  oaths  to 
the  great  object  of  swearing,  God  ;  or,  if  the  subject 
in  debate  be  too  trivial  to  call  upon  God  about,  then 


swear  not  at  all ;  use  no  subterfuge  no  lesser  oath, 
but  either  affirm,  or  deny,  simply. 

Our  Lord  further  says,  thou  shalt  not  swear  by  thj 
head,  as  some  we  see  are  accustomed  to  do  by  the 
king's  head.  The  apostle  Paul  observes,  "  men  ver- 
ily swear  by  a  greater  than  themselves;"  as  those 
no  doubt  understood  they  did,  who  sware  by  the 
king. 

Grievous  curses  are  promulgated  against  false 
swearers,  and  false  oaths  are  among  the  greatest 
abominations  before  both  God  and  man.  (1.)  That 
a  })erson  swear  lawfully,  he  must  swear  by  the  Most 
High  God,  since  only  tlie  Most  High  God  can  judge 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  affirmation,  which  is  the  es- 
sence of  an  oath :  to  swear  by  any  person  or  thing 
not  omniscient  to  know,  and  omnipotent  to  remuner- 
ate, is  to  trifle  witJi  an  oath.  (2.)  The  veracity  of  an 
oath  is  its  essence :  to  preserve  this  veracity  we  should 
swear  only  on  due  deliberation,  only  on  actual  knowl- 
edge, only  agreeably  to  justice  and  equity :  openly, 
candidly,  with  due  circumspection,  and  if  necessary, 
with  due  inquiry  and  explanation.  (3.)  The  end  of 
an  oath  is  to  glorify  God,  by  acknowledging  his  attri 
butes  of  holiness,  justice,  truth,  knowledge,  &c.  and 
to  appease  man,  by  determining  controversy,  cleai  • 
ing  the  innocent,  satisfying  our  brethren,  or  discharg  • 
ing  our  own  consciences :  and  an  oath  should  be  "an 
end  of  all  strife  !" — If  such  be  the  essence  and  nature 
of  oaths,  what  apology  shall  be  made  for  profane 
swearing.?  swearing  without  an  object,  and  to  no 
avail ;  for  who  credits  such  asseverations  beyond 
what  they  would  credit  simple  assertion  ? 

We  have  in  Gen.  xxi.  28.  a  curious  account  of  a 
ceremony  practised  by  Abraham,  in  respect  to  Abim- 
elech :  "Abraham  set  seven  ewe  lambs  of  the  flock 
by  themselves,  and  Abimelech  said  to  Abraham, 
What  mean  these  seven  ewe  lambs,  which  thou  hast 
set  by  themselves  ?  And  he  said,  For  these  seven  ewe 
lambs  shalt  thou  take  of  my  hand,  that  they  may  be 
a  witness  unto  me  [in  my  behalf]  that  I  have  digged 
this  well :  wherefore  he  called  that  place  BeershebcL, 
because  they  there  sware  both  of  them.  Thus  they 
made  a  covenant  at  Beersheba.^^ — Beersheba  may  sig- 
nify the  well  of  the  oath,  or  the  well  of  the  seven. 
Mr.  Taylor  inclines  to  the  latter  signification,  from 
having  read  the  following,  in  Bruce's  Travels: — 

"All  that  is  right,  Shekh,  said  I ;  but  suppose  your 
people  meet  us  in  the  desert,  in  going  to  Cosseir,  or 
otherwise,  how  shoidd  we  fare  in  that  case  ?  Should 
we  fight  ? — I  have  told  you,  Shekh,  already,  says  he, 
cursed  be  the  man  who  lifts  his  hand  against  you,  or 
even  does  not  defend  and  befriend  you  to  his  own 
loss,  even  were  it  Ibrahim,  my  own  son."  Then, 
afl;er  some  conversation — "The  old  man  muttered 
something  to  his  sons,  in  a  dialect  I  did  not  then  un- 
derstand ;  it  was  that  of  the  shepherds  of  Suakem ; 
and  a  httle  after,  the  whole  hut  was  filled  with  peo- 
ple. These  were  priests  and  monks  of  their  religion, 
and  the  heads  of  families ;  so  that  the  house  could  not 
contain  half  of  them.  The  great  people  among  them 
came,  and,  after  joining  hands,  repeated  a  kind  of 
prayer  of  about  two  minutes  long;  [this  kind  of  oath 
was  in  use  among  the  Arabs,  or  shepherds,  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xxi.  22,  23 ;  xxvi.  28.] 
by  which  they  declared  themselves  and  their  children 
accursed,  if  ever  they  lifled  their  hands  against  me, 
in  the  tell,  [or  field,]  in  the  desert,  or  on  the  river; 
or,  in  case  that  I,  or  mine,  shoidd  fly  to  them  for  "'^f- 
nge,  if  they  did  not  protect  us,  at  the  risk  of  tneir 
lives,  their  families,  and  their  fortunes,  or,  as  they 
emphatically  expressed  it,  'to  the  death  of  the  last 
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Medicines  and  advice  being  given  on  my  part,  faith 
and  protection  pledged  on  theirs,  two  bushels  of 
wheat  and  seven  sheep  were  carried  down  to  the 
boat ;  nor  could  we  decline  their  kindness ;  as  refus- 
ing a  present  in  that  country  is  just  as  great  an  affront 
as  coming  into  the  presence  of  a  superior  without 
any  present  at  all,"  Gen.  xxxiii.  10,  11  ;  Mai.  i.  20  ; 
Matt.  viii.  11. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Prov.  xi.  21,  thus 
rendered  by  our  translators,  "  Though  hand  join  in 
hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  be  unpunished ;  but  the 
seed  of  the  righteous  shall  be  delivered  ; "  i.  e.  though 
they  make  many  associations,  and  oaths,  and  join 
hands  among  themselves,  (as  formed  part  of  the  cere- 
mony of  e  A^earing  among  these  shepherds  of  Suakem,) 
yet  they  shall  be  punished.  But  Michaelis  proposes 
Euiother  sense  of  these  words,  "  hand  in  hand  " — my 
hand  in  your  hand,  i.  e.  as  a  token  of  swearing,  "the 
wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished." — How  far  this 
sense  of  the  passage  is  illustrated  by  the  foregoing 
and  the  following  extract,  the  reader  will  judge: 

"  I  cannot  here  help  accusing  myself  of  what, 
doubtless,  may  be  well  reputed  a  very  great  sin.  I 
was  so  enraged  at  the  traitorous  part  which  Hassan 
had  acted,  that,  at  parting,  I  could  not  help  saying  to 
Ibrahim,  'Now,  Shekh,  I  have  done  every  thing  you 
have  desired,  without  ever  expecting  fee  or  reward ; 
the  only  thing  I  now  ask  you — and  it  is  probably  the 
last — is,  that  you  avenge  me  upon  this  Hassan,  who  is 
every  day  in  your  power.  Upon  this,  he  gave  me 
HIS  HAND,  saying.  He  shall  not  die  in  his  bed,  or  I 
shall  never  see  old  age."  (Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  199.) 

We  may  remark  further  on  this  extract,  that  though 
Bruce's  reflections  do  not  applaud  his  conduct  in  this 
instance,  yet  it  seems,  in  some  sense,  similar  to  the 
behavior  of  David,  when  he  gave  charge  to  his  son, 
Solomon,  to  execute  that  justice  upon  Joab  and  Shi- 
mei,  which  he  himself  had  been  unable  to  do  by 
reason  of  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life  and  kingdom ; 
and  of  the  influence  which  Joab,  the  general,  had  in 
the  army ;  but  of  which  the  pacific  reign  of  Solomon 
would  deprive  him,  1  Kings  ii.  6. 

Perhaps,  also,  this  joining  of  hands  may  add  a  spirit 
to  the  passage,  2  Kings  x.  15  :  "  Is  thine  heart  right, 
as  my  heart  is  with  thy  heart  ?  "  says  Jehu  to  Jehona- 
dab  ;  "  if  it  be,  give  me  thine  hand  " — "  And  he  ( Jeho- 
nadab)  gave  him  (Jehu)  his  hand;"  i.  e.  in  token  of 
affirmation  ;  "  and  he  (Jehu)  took  him  ( Jehonadab)  up 
into  his  chariot."  So,  then,  it  was  not  as  an  assist- 
ance to  enable  Jehonadab  to  get  into  the  chariot,  that 
Jehu  gave  him  his  hand,  but,  on  the  contrary,  Jehona- 
dab gave  his  hand  to  Jehu.  This  seems  confirmed 
by  verse  16,  "  So  thet  made  him  (Jehonadab)  ride 
in  his  (Jehu*s)  chariot."  All  these  pronouns  embar- 
rass our  translation,  but  they  were  perfectly  under- 
stood by  those  who  knew  the  customs  of  their 
country. 

This  sense  of  the  passage  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  following  extracts  from  Ockley's  History  of  the 
Saracens : — 

"  Several  [of  the  Mahometan  chiefs]  came  to  Ali, 
and  desired  him  to  accept  the  government.  He  re- 
solved not  to  accept  of  their  allegiance  in  private  ;  for 
they  proffered  to  give  him  their  hands  (the  customary 
ceremony  then  in  use  among  them,  on  such  occasions) 
at  his  own  house  ;  but  he  would  have  it  performed  at 
the  mosque.  Telha  and  Zobein  came,  afld  offered  him 
Hutir  \ands,  as  a  mark,  or  token,  of  their  approbation. 


All  bade  them,  if  they  did  it,  to  be  in  good  earnest, 
otherwise  he  would  give  his  oum  hand  to  either  of  them 
that  would  accept  of  the  government ;  which  they 
refused  ;  and  gave  him  theirs,"  (Vol.  i.  p.  4.)  Again 
(p.  36.) : — "  Telha,  being  wounded  in  the  leg,  ordered 
his  man  to  take  him  up  behind  him  ;  who  conveyed 
him  into  a  house  in  Bassora,  where  he  died.  But, 
just  before,  he  saw  one  of  All's  men,  and  asked  him 
if  he  belonged  to  the  emperor  of  the  faithful.  Being 
informed  that  he  did,  Give  me  then,  said  he,  your  handy 
that  I  may  put  mine  in  it,  and  by  this  action  renew 
the  oath  of  fidelity,  which  I  have  already  made  to 
Ali."  (See  1  Sam.  xxii.  17  ;  1  Chron.  xxix.  24,  marg. 
or  orig. ;  Lam.  v.  6  ;  2  Kings  xiv.  5 ;  xv.  19.) 

Whoever  recollects  the  mode  of  swearing  allegi- 
ance, or  doing  homage  for  provinces,  ancnently  used 
between  sovereigns  and  vassals,  (as  by  the  kings  of 
England  to  those  of  France,  while  England  held 
provinces  in  that  country,)  will  find  considerable  re- 
semblance in  it  to  this  eastern  usage.  The  vassal  put 
both  his  hands  into  the  hands  of  his  sovereign,  repeat- 
ing words  to  this  effect :  "  Thus  I  do  thee  homage, 
for  such  or  such  a  province,"  &c.  After  which  he 
withdrew  his  hands.  This  was  repeated  according 
to  the  number  of  fiefs  or  provinces  held. 

OBADIAH.     There  are   several  pei*sons   of  thia 
name  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament :  it  is  only 
necessary,  however,  that  we  should  notice  the  proph 
et.     It  is  not  certain  when  he  lived,  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  w;is  contemporary   with  Jeremiah  and  Eze 
kiel,  who  denounced  the  same  dreadful  judgments  on 
the  Edomites,  as  the  punishment  of  their  pride,  vio 
lence,  and  cruel  insultings  over  the  Jews,  after  the 
destruction  of  their  city.     The  prophecy,  according 
to  Usher,  was  fiilfilled  about  five  years  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem. 

OBED-EDOM,  son  of  Jeduthun,  a  Levite,  1  Chron. 
xvi.  38.  He  had  a  numerous  family,  (1  Chron.  xxvL 
4.)  because  the  Lord  blessed  him.  After  the  death  of 
Uzzah,  David,  terrified  at  that  accident,  durst  not  re- 
move the  ark  into  the  apartment  he  had  provided  for 
it  in  his  palace,  but  left  it  in  the  house  of  Obed-Edom, 
near  the  place  where  Uzzah  was  struck.  The  presence 
of  the  ark  became  a  blessing  to  Obed-Edom,  which 
encouraged  David  some  months  afterwards  to  remove 
it  to  the  place  he  had  appointed  for  it.  Obed-Edora 
and  his  sons  were  assigned  to  the  keeping  of  the  doom 
of  the  temple,  1  Chron.  xv.  18,  21.  In  2  Sam.  vi.  10, 
Obed-Edom  is  called  the  Gittite,  probably,  because* 
he  was  of  Gath  Rimmon,  a  city  of  the  Levites  beyond 
Jordan,  Josh.  xxi.  24,  25. 

OBIL,  an  Ishmaelite,  and  master  of  the  camelf 
under  David,  1  Chron.  xxvii.  30. 

OBLATION,  see  Sacrifice. 

OBOTH,  an  encampment  of  the  Hebrews  in  the 
wilderness  of  Arabia  Petraea.     See  Exodus. 

OBSCURE  is  put  for  adversity.    (See  Night,  and 
Darkness.)  An  obscure,  dark,  or  sad  countenance  if 
opposed  to  a  serene  and  open  one.     Christ  upbraids 
the  Pharisees,  that  they  had   obscure  or  sad  aspects 
(Matt.  vi.  16,  frzt;^ot-)7ro»)  when  they  fasted.     AndNa- 
hum,  (ii.  10.)  speaking  of  the  destruction  of  Nineveh 
says,  their  faces  were  as  black  as  a  pot;  (Heb.)  as  if 
tliey  had  blacked  their  faces  with  soot.     Some  travel 
lers  affirm  that,  by  way  of  mourning,  the  orientals 
daub  their  faces  with  the  black  of  a  kettle.     Joel  al 
ludes  to  this  custom :  (chap.  ii.  6.)  "All  faces  shall  gath 
er  blackness."  [In  these  [jassages,  however,  the  mon» 
appropriate  translation  is,  "All  faces  shall  withdraw 
their  fight,"  i.  e.  their  cheerfulness,  cheerful  expre** 
aion ;  all  countenances  shall  become  pale  with  fear  ; 
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jUst  as  It  is  said  in  the  context  that  the  stars  shall 
withdraw  their  light.     R. 

Obscure  places  denote  the  grave,  (Ps.  cxliii.  3.) 
**The  enemy  hath  made  me  to  dwell  in  darkness,  iis 
those  who  have  been  long  dead."  In  Ps.  Ixxiv.  20, 
we  read,  "  The  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the 
habitations  of  cruelty,"  which  some  undersuuid  of  the 
obscure  places  of  prisons,  in  which  tyrants  often  keep 
the  weak  and  unforiunate  ;  because  the  obscure  of 
the  earth,  the  poor  Israelites,  are  reduced  to  captivity 
in  the  houses  of  the  Babylonians. 

In  great  calamities,  the  sun  is  said  to  be  obscured, 
and  the  moon  to  be  covered  with  darkness,  Matt.  xxiv. 
29 ;  Luke  xxiii.  45.  (See  also  Nah.  iii.  19  ;  Jer.  xiv.  2.) 

Obscurity  of  the  heart  and  mind,  is  put  for  the  wil- 
ful ignorance  and  hardness  of  the  Jews,  Rom.  i.  21 ; 
Kph.  iv.  18. 

ODED,  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  9.) 
who,  being  at  Samaria,  when  the  Israelites  returned 
from  the  war  against  Judah,  with  their  king  Pekah, 
and  brought  200,000  captives,  went  to  meet  them,  and 
remonstrated  effectually  with  them ;  so  that  the 
principal  men  in  Samaria  took  care  of  them,  gave 
them  clothes,  food,  and  other  assistances,  with  horses, 
because  the  greater  partof  them  were  exhausted,  and 
unable  to  wal<k.  Thus  they  conducted  them  to  Jeri- 
cho, on  the  confines  of  Judah. 

OFFENC  E  may  be  either  active  or  passive.  We 
may  give  offence  by  our  conduct,  or  we  may  receive 
offence  from  the  conduct  of  others.  We  should  be 
very  careful  to  avoid  giving  just  cause  of  offence,  that 
we  may  not  prove  impediments  to  others  in  their  re- 
ception of  the  truth,  in  their  progress  in  sanctification, 
in  their  peace  of  mind,  or  in  their  general  course 
toward  heaven.  We  should  abridge  or  deny  our- 
selves in  some  things,  rather  than,  by  exercising  our 
liberty  to  the  utmost,  give  uneasiness  to  Christians 
weaker  in  mind,  or  weaker  in  the  faith,  than  ourselves, 
1  Cor.  X.  32.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  take 
offence  without  ample  cause  ;  but  endeavor,  by  our 
exercise  of  charity,  and  perhaps  by  our  increase  of 
knowledge,  to  think  favorably  of  what  is  dubious,  as 
well  as  honorably  of  what  is  laudable. 

It  was  foretold  of  the  Messiah,  that  he  should  be 
"  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence."  Per- 
haps predictions  of  this  kind  are  among  the  most 
valuable  which  Providence  has  preserved  to  us ;  as 
we  see  by  them,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  discouraged 
because  the  Jews,  the  natural  people  of  the  Messiah, 
rejected  him,  and  still  reject  him ;  since  the  very 
offence  they  take  at  his  humiliation,  death,  &c.  is  in 
perfect  conformity  to,  and  fulfilment  of,  those  proph- 
ecies which  foretold,  that  however  they  might  profess 
to  wish  for  the  great  deliverer,  yet  when  he  came 
they  would  overlook  him,  and  stumble  at  him. 

OFFERINGS.  The  Hebrews  had  several  kinds 
of  offerings,  which  they  presented  at  the  temple. 
Some  were  free-will  offerings ;  others  were  of  obli- 
gation. The  first-fruits,  the  tenths,  and  the  sin-offer- 
ings were  of  obligation :  the  peace-offerings,  vows, 
offerings  of  wine,  oil,  bread,  salt,  and  other  things, 
made  to  the  temple,  or  to  the  ministers  of  the  Lord, 
were  offerings  of  devotion.  The  Hebrews  called  of- 
ferings in  general  Corban  ;  but  the  offerings  of  bread, 
salt,  fruits,  and  liquors,  as  wine  and  oil,  presented  to 
the  temple,  they  called  Mincha.  Sacrifices  are  not 
properly  offerings :  nor  are  they  generally  included 
under  this  name.  Offerings  of  grain,  meal,  bread, 
cakes,  fruits,  wine,  salt,  oil,  were  common  in  the 
temple.  Sometimes  these  offerings  were  alone ; 
sometimes  they  accompanied  the  sacrifices.     Honey 


was  never  offered  with  sacrifices,  but  it  might  b6 
presented  alone,  as  first-fruits,  Lev.  ii.  I  J,  12. 

There  were  five  sorts  of  offerings  called  Mincha,  or 
Korhan  Mincha,  Lev.  ii.  1.  (1.)  f^ine  flour,  or  meal. 
(2.)  Cakes  of  several  sorts,  baked  in  the  oven.  (3.) 
Cakes  baked  on  a  plate.  (4.)  Another  sort  of  cakes 
baked  on  a  plate  with  holes  in  it.  (5.)  The  first-fruita 
of  the  new  corn,  which  were  offered  either  pure  and 
without  mixture,  or  roasted,  or  parched  in  the  ear,  or 
out  of  the  ear.  The  cakes  were  kneaded  with  oil- 
olive,  or  fried  in  a  pan,  or  only  dipped  in  oil  after 
they  were  baked.  The  bread  offered  to  the  altai 
was  without  leaven ;  for  leaven  was  never  offered  on 
the  altar,  nor  with  the  sacrifices,  Lev.  ii.  11,  12.  But 
they  might  make  presents  of  common  bread  to  the 
priests  and  ministers  of  the  temple.  These  offerings 
were  appointed  in  favor  of  the  poor,  who  could  not 
afford  the  charge  of  sacrificing  animals.  Those  also 
who  offered  living  victims  were  not  excused  from 
giving  meal,  wine  and  salt,  which  were  to  accompany 
the  greater  sacrifices.  Those  who  offered  only  obla- 
tions of  bread,  or  of  meal,  offered  also  oil,  incense, 
salt  and  wine,  which  were  in  a  manner  their  season- 
ing. The  priest  in  waiting  received  the  offerings 
from  the  hand  of  him  who  brought  them,  laid  a  part 
on  the  altar,  and  reserved  the  rest  for  his  own  sub- 
sistence, as  a  minister  of  the  Lord.  Nothing  was 
wholly  burnt  up  but  the  incense,  of  which  the  priest 
retained  none.     (See  Lev.  ii.  2,  13  ;  Numb.  xv.  4,  5.) 

When  an  Israelite  offered  a  loaf  to  the  priest,  or  a 
whole  cake,  the  priest  broke  it  into  two  parts,  setting 
aside  that  part  he  reserved  to  himself,  and  breaking 
the  other  into  crumbs,  poured  on  it  oil,  salt,  wine  and 
incense,  and  spread  the  whole  on  the  fire  of  the  altar. 
If  these  offerings  were  accompanied  by  an  animal 
for  a  sacrifice,  this  portion  was  all  thrown  on  the 
victim,  to  be  consumed  with  it. 

If  the  offerings  were  ears  of  new  corn,  (wheat  or 
barley,)  these  ears  were  parched  at  the  fire,  or  in  the 
flame,  and  rubbed  in  the  hand,  and  then  offered  to 
the  priest  in  a  vessel ;  over  the  grain  he  put  oil,  in- 
cense, wine  and  salt,  and  then  burnt  it  on  the  altar, 
first  having  taken  his  own  portion.  Lev.  ii.  14,  15. 

The  most  of  these  offerings  were  voluntary,  and 
of  pure  devotion.  But  when  an  animal  was  of- 
fered in  sacrifice,  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  omit 
them.  Every  thing  proper  was  to  accompany  the 
sacrifice,  and  what  served  as  seasoning  to  the  victim. 
In  some  cases  the  law  required  only  offerings  of  com, 
or  bread  ;  as  when  they  offered  the  first-fruits  of  har- 
vest, whether  offered  solemnly  by  the  nation,  or  as 
the  devotion  of  private  persons. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  meal,  oil,  wine  or  salt  to  ac- 
company the  sacrifices,  we  cannot  see  that  the  law 
determines  it.  Generally,  the  priest  threw  a  handful 
of  meal,  or  crumbs,  on  the  fire  of  the  altar,  with  wine, 
oil  and  salt  in  proportion,  and  all  the  incense.  The 
rest  belonged  to  himself;  the  quantity  depended  on 
the  liberality  of  the  offerer.  We  observe,  that  Mosea 
appoints  an  assaron,  or  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of 
meal,  for  those  who  had  not  wherewith  to  offer  the 
appointed  sin-offerings.  Lev.  v.  11 :  xiv.  21.  In  the 
solemn  offerings  of  the  first-fruits  for  the  whole  na- 
tion, they  offered  an  entire  sheaf  of  corn,  a  lamb  of  a 
year  old,  two  tenths  or  two  assarons  of  fine  meal 
mixed  with  oil,  and  a  quarter  of  a  hin  of  wine  for  the 
libation.  Lev.  xxiii.  10,  &c.  Numb.  v.  15. 

In  the  sacrifice  of  jealousy,  when  a  husband  ac- 
cused his  wife  of  infidelity,  the  husband  offered  the 
tenth  part  of  a  satum  of  barley  meal,  without  oil  or 
incense,  because  it  was  a  sacrifice  of  jealousv. 
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Offerings  of  fruits  of  the  earth,  of  bread,  wine,  oil 
and  salt,  are  the  most  ancient  of  any  that  are  known, 
Gen.  iv.  3,  4.  Cain  offered  to  the  Lord  fruits  of  the 
earth,  the  first-fruits  of  his  labor.  Abel  offered  first- 
ling of  his  flock,  and  of  their  fat. 

The  heathen  religion  has  nothing  more  ancient 
than  these  sorts  of  offerings  made  to  their  gods.  The 
difference  between  the  offerings  of  meal,  wine  and 
salt,  with  which  the  Greeks  and  Latins  accompanied 
their  bloody  sacrifices,  and  those  used  by  the  Hebrews 
in  their  temple,  consisted,  chiefly,  in  that  the  Hebrews 
cast  the  oblations  on  the  flesh  of  the  victim,  being 
already  offered  and  laid  on  the  fire,  whereas  the 
Greeks  put  them  on  the  head  of  the  victim  while 
alive,  and  when  just  going  to  be  sacrificed. 

OG,  king  of  Bashan,  was  a  giant  of  the  race  of  the 
Rephaim.  We  may  judge  of  his  stature  by  the  length 
of  his  bed,  which  was  long  preserved  in  Rabbath,  the 
capital  of  the  Ammonites,  Deut.  iii.  11.     See  Bed. 

Moses  says,  (Numb.  xxi.  33.)  that  after  having  con- 
quered Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  he  advanced  to- 
ward the  country  of  Bashan  ;  where  Og  reigned,  who 
marched  against  him  to  Edrei,  with  all  his  subjects. 
Og  was  conquered,  and  slain,  with  his  children,  and 
all  his  people.  Og  and  Sihon  were  the  only  kings 
that  withstood  Moses.  Their  country  was  given  to 
the  tribes  of  Gad,  Reuben,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasaeh. 

OIL.  The  Hebrews  commonly  anointed  them- 
selves with  oil ;  they  anointed  also  their  kings  and 
high-priests.     See  Anointing. 

Isaiah  calls  an  eminence,  or  vineyard,  that  was 
fi*uitful  and  fat,  a  horn,  the  son  of  oil,  chap.  v.  1.  In 
chap.  X.  27,  he  says,  that  God  would  destroy  the 
yoke  of  the  Israelites,  by  the  quantity  of  oil  tjiat  he 
would  pour  thereon.  He  would  take  from  it  all  its 
roughness  and  hardness.  The  high-priest  Joshua, 
and  the  prince  Zerubbabel,  are  called  sons  of  oil ; 
(Zech.  iv.  14.)  that  is,  each  of  them  had  received  the 
sacred  unction.  Job,  speaking  of  the  condition  of 
his  first  prosperity,  says  that  the  rocks  were  then 
fountains  of  oil  to  him.  Job  xxix.  6. 

The  oil  of  gladness  (Ps.  xlv.  7  ;  Isa.  Ixi.  3.)  was  the 
perfumed  oil  with  which  the  Hebrews  anointed  them- 
selves on  days  of  I'ejoicing  and  festivity.  Moses  says 
(Deut.  xxxii.  13.)  that  God  made  his  people  to  suck 
oil  and  honey  out  of  the  rocks ;  that  is,  that  in  the 
midst  of  dreary  deserts,  he  abundantly  provided  them 
with  all  things  not  only  necessary,  but  agreeable. 
The  oUve-tree  shall  fail  to  bring  forth  ffuit,  says  Hab. 
iii.  17.  James  directs  that  the  sick  should  be  anoint- 
ed with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  by  the  elders  of 
the  church.  Jam.  v.  14. 

OINTMENT.  As  perfumes  are  seldom  made  up 
among  us  in  the  form  of  ointment,  but  mostly  in  that 
of  essence,  while  ointments  are  ratlier  medical,  we  do 
not  always  discern  the  beauty  of  those  comparisons 
in  Scripture,  in  which  ointments  are  mentioned. 
"Dead  flies,  though  but  small  insects,  cause  the  oint- 
ment of  the  apothecary  (it  should  be,  the  fragrant 
unguent  of  the  perfumer)  to  emit  a  fetid  vapor  ;  so 
does  a  small  proportion  of  folly,  or  perverseness,  over- 
come, prevail  above,  overpower  by  its  fetor,  the  fra- 
grance of  wisdom  and  glory,"  Eccl.  x.  1. 

We  read  of  ointments  for  the  head ;  (Eccl.  ix.  8.) 
our  own  pomatums,  some  of  which  are  pretty  strongly 
essenced,  may  indicate  the  nature  of  these,  as  being 
their  representatives  in  this  country. 

Ointments  and  oils  were  used  in  warm  countries 
after  bathing ;  and  as  oil  was  the  first  recipient  of 
S^grance,  i)robably   from  herbs,  &  '.  steeped  in  it. 


many  kinds  of  unguents  not  made  of  oil  (oJve  oil 
retained  that  appellation.     As  the  plants  impartea 
somewhat  of  their  color  as  well  as  of  their  fragrance, 
hence  the  expression  green  oil,  &c.  in  the  Hebrew. 
See  Anointing,  and  Alabaster. 

OLD,  ancient.  We  say  the  Old  Testament,  by  way 
of  contradistinction  from  the  New.  Moses  was  the 
minister  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  old  age  of  the 
letter ;  but  Christ  is  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  of  the  new  covenant ;  not  of  the  letter,  but 
of  the  spirit,  Heb.  ix.  15 — 20. 

The  old  man,  (Rom.  vi.  6.)  the  old  Adam,  in  a 
moral  sense,  is  our  derived  corrupted  nature,  which 
we  ought  to  crucify  with  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  body 
of  sin  may  die  in  us.  In  Col.  iii.  9,  the  apostle  enjoins 
us  "  to  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  and  to  put 
on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge 
after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him."  And  in 
Eph.  iv.  22,  we  are  instructed  to  "  put  off  the  old  man 
which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts." 

The  old  leaven  is  concupiscence,  and  adherence  to 
the  literal  and  ceremonial  observances  of  the  law. 
Paul  advises  (1  Cor.  v.  8.)  "  to  keep  the  feast,  not  with 
old  leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and 
wickedness  ;  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sin- 
cerity and  truth."  Our  Saviour  expresses  almost  the 
same  thing,  when  he  says  (Luke  v.  37.) that  "no man 
putteth  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  else  the  new  wine 
will  burst  the  bottles,  and  be  spilled,  and  the  bottles 
shall  perish." 

The  old  fruits  and  the  new,  which  succeed  one 
another,  (Lev.  xxv.  22 ;  xxvi.  10  ;  Cant.  vii.  13.)  de- 
note great  abundance.  You  shall  have  so  much 
that,  to  make  room  for  the  new,  you  shall  be  obliged 
to  remove  the  old. 

Old  age  is  promised  as  a  blessing  by  God,  to  those 
who  maintain  obedience  to  his  commands ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  Providence  did,  and  still  does,  watch 
over  and  prolong  the  lives  of  eminently  pious  men. 
It  was  formerly  thought  a  great  blessing  to  come  to 
the  grave  in  a  good  old  age,  or  "  as  a  shock  of  corn 
fully  ripe  ; "  and  though  "  they  are  not  to  be  heard, 
which  feign  that  the  old  lathers  did  look  only  for 
transitory  promises,"  yet  we  think  we  may  venture  to 
say  they  did  on  various  occasions  expect  peculiar 
mercies  from  God,  even  in  this  life  ;  and  that  their 
expectations  were  not  disappointed.  Old  age  was 
entitled  to  peculiar  honor,  and  no  doubt,  when  men 
lived  to  the  age  of  several  hundred  years,  the  wisdom 
they  must  needs  have  acquired,  the  influence  they 
must  needs  have  possessed  over  the  younger  part 
of  the  community,  must  have  been  much  greater 
than  they  are  among  ourselves.  Very  venerable  must 
have  been  the  personal  appearance  of  a  patriarch  of 
three  or  four  hundred  years,  or  even  of  half  that  age,  in 
the  eyes  of  his  family,  and  of  his  descendants,  whether 
immediate  or  remote. 

There  is  nothing  more  decidedly  recorded  than  the 
respect  paid  among  the  ancients  to  old  age  ;  of  which 
Grecian  story  affords  highly  pleasing  proofs ;  and 
that  it  was  equal  among  the  orientals  we  learn  from 
various  allusions  in  the  book  of  Job,  the  Proverbs,  &c. 

Old  is  spoken  of  what  is  decaying ;  (Isa.  1.  9 ;  Heb 
viii.  13.)  of  what  has  been  aestroyed ;  (2  Pet.  ii.  5.)  of 
former  times.  Lam.  i.  7. 

OLIVE-TREE.    Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ro 
mans.  (xi.  24.)  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  oHve-trees, 
(1.)  the  wild  and  natural ;  and  (2.)  those  under  care 
and  culture.    The  cultivated  olive-tree  is  of  a  moder- 
ate height,  its  trunk  knotty,  its  bark  smooth,  and  ash     j 
colored  ;  its  wood  is  solid  and  yellowish  ;  the  leaves   | 
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'  *re  oblong,  almost  like  those  of  the  wihow,  of  a  green 
color,  (laik  on  the  upper  side,  and  white  on  the  under 
•ide.  In  the  month  of  June  it  puts  out  white  flow- 
ers that  grow  in  bunches.  Each  flower  is  of  one 
piece,  widening  upwards,  and  dividing  into  four 
parts  ;  the  fruit  oblong  and  plump.  It  is  first  green, 
then  pale,  and  when  it  is  quite  ripe,  black.  In  the 
flesh  of  it  is  enclosed  a  hard  stone,  full  of  an  oblong 
seed.     The  wild  olive  is  smaller  in  all  its  parts. 

When  Noah  sent  forth  the  dove  out  of  the  ark,  it 
brought  back  to  him  a  small  ohve-branch  with  its 
leaves,  (Gen.  viii.  11.)  which  was  a  token  to  the  pa- 
triarch that  the  waters  of  the  deluge  were  sunk  away. 
In  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  Solomon  made  of  olive- 
wood  the  cherubim,  and  the  portal  that  parted  the 
sanctum  from  the  sanctuary,  1  Kings  vi.  23, 33.  Eli- 
phaz  (Job  XV.  33.)  compares  a  wicked  man  to  a  vine 
which  sheds  its  blossoms,  and  to  an  olive  whose 
flowers  fall  before  their  season,  and  consequently 
brings  no  fruit.  The  sacred  writers  oft.en  use  similes 
taken  from  the  olive. 

OLIVES,  MoUiVT  OF,  is  situate  east  of  Jerusalem, 
and  separated  from  the  city  by  the  brook  Kidron,  and 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  On  this  mount  Solomon 
built  temples  to  the  gods  of  the  Ammonites  and  Moab- 
ites,  out  of  complaisance  to  his  wives,  1  Kings  xi.  7. 
Hence  the  mount  of  Olives  is  called  the  mountain  of 
Corruption,  2  Kings  xxiii.  13.  Josephus  says,  it  is 
five  stadia  (or  furlongs)  from  Jerusalem.  Luke  says, 
a  sabbath-day's  journey  ;  i.  e.  about  eight  furlongs. 
Acts  i.  12.  The  mount  of  Olives  has  three  summits, 
ranging  from  north  to  south  ;  from  the  middle  sum- 
mit our  Saviour  ascended  into  heaven ;  on  the  south 
summit  Solomon  built  temples  to  his  idols  ;  the  north 
summit  is  distant  two  furlongs  from  the  rniddletnost. 
This  is  the  highest,  and  is  commonly  called  Galilee, 
or  Viri  Galiltei,  from  the  expression  used  by  the  an- 
gels. Ye  men  of  Galilee. 

In  the  time  of  king  Uzziah,  the  mount  of  Olives 
was  so  shattered  by  an  earthquake,  that  half  the  earth 
or  the  western  side  fell,  and  rolled  four  furlongs,  or 
five  hundred  paces,  toward  the  opposite  mountain  on 
the  east ;  so  that  the  earth  blocked  up  the  highways, 
and  covered  the  king's  gardens.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  lib. 
ix.  cap.  11,  and  Zech.  xiv.  5.) 

Though  this  mount  was  named  from  its  olive-trees, 
yet  it  abounded  in  other  trees  also.  It  was  a  station 
for  signals,  which  were  communicated  from  hence 
by  liglits  and  flames,  on  various  occasions.  They 
were  made  of  long  staves  of  cedar,  canes,  pine  wood, 
with  coarse  flax,  which,  while  on  fire,  were  shaken 
al)out  till  they  were  answered  from  other  signals. 

What  is  said  in  Midras  Tellim,  by  Rab.  Janna,  is 
extremely  remarkable :  "  The  Divine  Majesty  stood 
three  years  and  ahalf  on  mount  Olivet,  saying,  'Seek 
ve  the  Lord,  while  he  may  be  found;  call  on 
him  while  he  is  near.' "  Is  this  the  language  of 
a  Jew? 

The  names  of  the  various  districts  of  this  mount 
deserve  rttention,  as,  (1.)  Geth-semane,  the  place  of 
oil-presses ;  (2.)  Bethany,  the  house  of  dates ;  (3.) 
Bethphage,  the  house  of  green  figs,  and,  probably, 
other  names  in  different  places.  The  Talmudists 
say,  that  on  mount  Olivet  were  shops,  kept  by  the 
children  of  Canaan,  of  which  shops  some  were  in 
Bethany ;  and  that  under  two  large  cedars  which 
stood  there,  were  four  shops,  where  things  necessary 
for  purification  were  constantly  on  sale,  such  as  doves 
or  pigeons  for  the  women,  &c.  Probably,  these  ! 
Bhoj3s  were  supplied  by  country  persons,  who  hereby  j 
mvoide*:*  paying  rent  for  their  sittings  in  the  temple,  i 
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The  mention  of  these   residences  implies  that  this 
mount  had  various  dwellings  upon  it. 

There  was  also  a  collection  of  water  at  Bethany  on 
this  mount,  which  was  by  some  used  as  a  place  of 
purification. 

The  small  building,  erected  over  the  place  of  as- 
cension, is  contiguous  to  a  Turkish  mosque,  and  is  in 
possession  of  the  Turks,  who  show  it  for  profit;  and 
subject  the  Christians  to  an  annual  contribution  for 
permission  to  officiate  within  it  on  Ascension  day. 
From  the  mosque  is  a  fine  and  commanding  view  of 
Jerusalem,  mount  Sion  and  the  Dead  sea. 

Dr.  Clarke  found  on  the  top  of  the  mount  of  Olives 
a  vast  and  very  ancient  crypt,  in  "  the  shaj)e  of  a  cone, 
of  immense  size  ;  the  vertex  alone  appearing  level 
with  the  soil,  and  exhibiting  by  its  section  at  the  top 
a  small  circular  aperture  ;  the  sides  extending  below 
to  a  great  depth,  lined  with  a  hard  red  stucco."  He 
thinks  it  to  have  been  an  idolatrous  construction,  per- 
haps as  old  as  Solomon,  and  profaned  by  Josiah,  2 
Kings  xxiii.  13.  The  number  of  crypts  about  Jeru- 
salem is  well  deserving  attention.  If  Solomon  built 
this  crypt,  he  might,  as  the  Jews  say  he  did,  construct 
one  of  the  same  kind  for  the  reception  of  the  ark,  &c. 
in  case  of  danger;  but  this  must  continue  undecided 
till  the  "times  of  the  Gentiles  are  fulfilled." 

"  So  commanding  is  the  view  of  Jerusalem  afforded 
in  this  situation,  (says  Dr.  Clarke,)  that  the  eye  roams 
overall  the  streets,  and  around  the  walls,  as  if  in  the 
survey  of  a  plan  or  model  of  the  city.  The  most  con- 
spicuous object  is  the  mosque,  erected  upon  the  site 
and  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Solomon."  Hence 
the  observation  of  the  evangelist,  (Luke  xix.  37.)  that 
Jesus  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it,  acquires  ad- 
ditional force.  "Towards  the  south  appears  the  lake 
Asphaltites,  a  noble  expanse  of  water,  seeming  to  be 
within  a  short  ride  from  the  city ;  but  the  real  dis- 
tance is  much  greater.  Lofty  mountains  enclose  it 
with  prodigious  gi-andeur.  To  the  north  are  seen  the 
verdant  and  fertile  pastures  of  the  plain  of  Jericho, 
watered  by  the  Jordan,  whose  coui-se  may  be  distinct- 
ly  discerned."     (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  572.) 

OMEGA,  (-Q,)the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet; 
Alpha,  A,  and  Omega,  i^,  therefore,  include  all ;  the 
first  and  the  last.     See  Alpha. 

OMKR,  or  GoMER,  a  measure  of  capacity  among 
the  Hebrews ;  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah,  a  little 
more  than  five  pints. 

OMRI,  or  Amri,  was  general  of  the  army  of  Elah, 
king  of  Israel ;  but  being  at  the  siege  of  Gibbethon, 
and  hearing  that  his  master  Elah  was  assassinated  by 
Zimri,  who  had  usurped  his  kingdom,  he  raised  the 
siege,  and,  being  elected  king  by  his  army,  marched 
against  Zimri,  attacked  him  at  Tirzah,  and  forced 
him  to  burn  himself  and  all  his  family,  in  the  palace 
in  which  he  had  shut  up  himself.  Zimri  reigned  but 
seven  days,  A.  M.  3075,  1  Kings  xvi.  9.  After  his 
death,  half  of  Israel  acknowledged  Omri  for  king,  tlie 
other  half  adhered  to  Tibni,  son  of  Gineth  ;  which 
division  continued  four  years.  When  Tibni  was 
dead,  the  people  united  in  acknowledging  Omri  as 
king  of  all  Israel,  who  reigned  twelve  years ;  six 
years  at  Tirzah,  and  six  at  Samaria,  1  Kings  xvi. 

Tirzah  had  previously  been  the  chief  residence  of 
the  kings  of  Israel,  but  when  Omri  purchased  the 
hill  of  Shomeron,  (1  Kings  xvi.  24,  about  A.  M. 
3080,)  he  there  built  a  new  city,  which  he  called  Sa- 
maria, from  the  name  of  the  first  possessor  Shemer, 
or  Shomer,  and  there  fixed  his  royal  seat.  From 
this  time  Samaria  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  ten  tribes. 
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Omri  did  evil  before  the  Lord,  and  his  crimes  ex- 
ceeded those  of  his  predecessors.  He  walked  in  all 
the  ways  of  Jeroboam  son  of  Nebat,  and  died  at  Sa- 
maria, A.  M.  3086.     His  successor  was  Ahab. 

ON,  or  Heliopolis,  a  city  of  E^pt,  by  Ptolemy 
called  Onion  ;  On,  Gen.  xli.  45  ;  xlvi.  20 ;  and  Beth 
Shemesh,  the  temple  of  the  sun,  Jer.  xJiii.  13,  which 
agrees  with  the  Egyptian  idea  of  the  name.  See 
Heliopolis,  I. 

ON  AN,  son  of  Judah,  and  grandson  of  the  patri- 
arch Jacob,  was  given  in  marriage  to  Tamar,  after 
the  death  of  his  brother  Ur,  but  was  destroyed  by 
the  Lord,  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the  law  of  the 
Levirate,  Gen.  xxxviii.     See  Marriage. 

ONESIMUS,  (Philem.  verse  10.)  a  Phrygian  by 
nation,  and  slave  to  Philemon.  Having  run  away 
from  his  master,  and  also  having  robbed  him,  (Philem. 
verse  18 ;  Chrysost.  Prolog.)  he  went  to  Rome  about 
A.  D.  61,  while  Paul  was  there  in  prison  the  first 
time.  As  Onesimus  knew  the  apostle  by  repute, 
(his  master  Philemon  being  a  Christian,)  he  sought 
him  out,  acquainted  him  with  his  transgression, 
owned  his  flight,  and  did  him  all  the  service  Phile- 
mon himself  could  have  done,  had  he  been  at  Rome. 
Paul  brought  him  to  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  his 
crime,  instructed,  converted  and  baptized  him,  and 
sent  him  back  to  his  master  Philemon,  with  a  letter 
inserted  among  Paul's  epistles ;  which  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged  as  his. 

Philemon,  it  is  related,  not  only  received  Onesimus 
as  a  faithful  servant,  but  as  a  brother  and  a  friend  ; 
and  after  a  little  time,  he  sent  him  back  to  Rome, 
that  he  might  continue  his  services  to  Paul,  in  his 
prison.  From  this  time  Onesimus's  employment 
was  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  The  Apostoh- 
cal  Constitutions  report  that  Paul  made  him  bishop 
of  Berea  in  Miicedonia.  The  martyrologies  call  him 
aj)Ostle,  and  say  he  ended  his  life  by  martyrdom. 
The  Roman  martyrology  mentions  him  as  being  made 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  by  Paul,  after  Timothy.  Othei-s 
add,  that  it  was  he  whom  Ignatius  the  Martyr  speaks  of, 
as  bishop  of  Ephesus,  A.  D.  107  ;  but  this  wants  proof 

ONESIPHORUS,  (2  Tim.  i.  16.)  a  Christian  who 
came  to  Rome  A.  D.  65,  while  the  apostle  Paul  was 
imprisoned  there  for  the  faith,  and  at  a  time  when 
almost  every  one  had  forsaken  him,  2  Tim.  i.  16,  18. 
Having  found  Paul  in  bonds,  after  long  seeking  him, 
he  assisted  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power;  for 
which  the  apostle  wishes  all  sorts  of  benedictions  on 
himself  and  his  family. 

I.  ONIAS,  son  of  Jaddus,  was  made  high-priest 
of  the  Jews  A.  M.  3682,  and  governed  the  Hebrew 
repubhc  twenty  years,  to  A.  M.  3702.  He  had  had 
two  sons,  Simon  and  Eleazar.  Simon,  surnamed 
the  Just,  succeeded  him.     (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  ult.) 

II.  ONIAS,  a  son  of  Simon  the  Just,  succeeded 
Manasseh  in  the  high-priesthood,  A.  M.  3771,  and 
held  it  to  3785.     (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3,  4.) 

III.  ONIAS,  a  son  of  Simon  II.  high-priest  of  the 
Jews,  was  established  in  the  priesthood  A.  M.  3805. 
f  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4.) 

IV.  ONIAS,  or  Menelaus,  whom  Josephus  (Antiq. 
lib.  xii.  cap.  4,  5.)  describes  as  son  to  Simon  the  Just, 
was  created  high-priest  A.  M.  3832,  and  put  to  death 
m  3842. 

ONO,  a  city  of  Benjamin  ;  built  or  re-buih  by  the 
family  of  Elpaal,  of  Benjamin,  1  Chron.  viii.  12.  It 
waa  five  miles  from  Lod,  or  Lydda,  also  built  by 
Benjamites.  In  Neh.  vi.  2,  we  have  mention  of 
"  The  Plain  of  Ono,"  which  probably  was  not  far 
from  the  city 


ONYCHA.  The  Hebrew  nSnc?,  Shecheleth,  (Exod 
xxx.  34.)  which  Jerome,  after  the  LXX,  translates 
onychimis,  others  understand  of  labdanum,  or  of 
bdellium.  But  the  greater  part  of  commentators 
explain  it  by  the  onycha  or  odoriferous  shell,  a 
shell  like  that  of  the  shell-fish  purpura.  The  ony- 
cha is  fished  for  in  watery  places  of  the  Indies, 
where  the  spica  nardi  grows,  which  is  the  food  of 
this  fish,  and  what  makes  its  shell  so  aromatic.  The 
best  onycha  is  found  in  the  Red  sea,  and  is  white  and 
large.  The  Babylonian  is  black  and  smaller,  ac- 
cording to  Dioscorides.  [The  onycha  is  the  Blatta 
Byzantina  of  the  shops.  It  consists  of  the  cover  or 
lid  of  a  species  of  muscle,  which,  when  burnt,  emits 
a  musky  odor.     R. 

ONYX  was  the  eleventh  stone  in  the  high-priest's 
pectoral,  Exod.  xxviii.  20.  It  is  a  kind  of  flesh- 
colored  agate,  whence  it  has  obtained  the  name  of 
onyx,  or  the  nail.     See  Sardonyx. 

OPHEL  was  a  cliff*,  or  acchvity,  a  part  of  mount 
Zion,  on  the  east,  not  far  from  mount  Moriah.  Jo- 
tham,  king  of  Judah,  made  several  buildings  on 
Ophel,  2  Chron.  xxvii.  3.  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah, 
built  a  wall  west  of  Jerusalem  and  the  fountain  Gi- 
hon,  beyond  the  city  of  David,  from  the  fish-gate  to 
Ophel,  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14.  At  the  return  from  the 
captivity,  the  Nethinim  dwelt  at  Ophel,  Neh.  iii.  26  ; 
xi.  21.  Micah  (iv.  8.)  mentions  the  tower  of  Ophel: 
"  And  thou,  O  tower  of  the  flock,  the  strong  hold  of 
the  daughter  of  Zion :"  Heb.  "  And  thou  tower  of 
the  flock,  Ophel,  daughter  of  Zion."  There  was  at 
Jerusalem  a  sheep-gate,  and  a  tower  of  Ophel. 

I.  OPHIR,  a  son  of  Joktan,  whose  descendant* 
peopled  the  district  between  Mesha  and  Sephar,  a 
mountain  of  the  East,  Gen.  x.  26,  30.     See  Mesha. 

II.  OPHIR,  a  country  to  which  the  vessels  of 
Solomon  traded,  and  as  to  the  situation  of  which 
there  has  been  much  discussion.  All  the  passages 
in  which  it  is  mentioned  have  been  examined,  (1 
Kings  xxii.  48,  compared  with  2  Chron.  xx.  36;  also 
1  Kings  ix.  28  ;  x.  22.)  and  it  has  been  observed,  that 
the  so  called  ships  ofTarshish  went  to  Ophir ;  that 
these  ships  sailed  from  Ezion-geber,  a  port  of  the 
Red  sea;  (1  Kings  xxii.  48;  ix.  26;  x.  22.)  that 
three  years  were  required  for  the  voyage ;  that  the 
fleet  returned  freighted  with  gold,  peacocks,  apes, 
spices,  ivory  and  ebony  ;  (1  Kings  ix.  28  ;  x.  11,  12 
compare  2  Chron.  viii.  18 ;  ix.  10,  &c.)  that  the  gold 
of  Ophir  was  in  the  highest  esteem  ;  and  that  the 
country  of  Ophir  more  abounded  with  gold  than  any 
other  then  known.  Upon  these  data  interpreters 
have  undertaken  to  determine  the  situation  of  Ophir 
but  almost  all  have  arrived  at  different  conclusions. 

Josephus  places  it  in  the  Indies,  and  says  it  \a 
called  the  gold  country,  by  which  he  is  thought  to 
mean  Chersonesus  Aurea,  now  known  as  Malacca, 
a  peninsula  opposite  to  the  island  of  Sumatra.  Lu- 
cas Holstenius  thinks  we  must  fix  on  India  generally, 
or  on  the  city  of  Supar  in  the  island  of  Celebes. 
Others  place  it  in  the  kingdom  of  Malabar,  or  in 
Ceylon  ;  that  is,  the  island  of  Taprobana,  so  famous 
among  the  ancients,  an  opinion  which  Bochart  has 
labored  to  support.  Lipenius  places  it  beyond  the 
Ganges,  at  Malacca,  Java,  Sumatra,  Siam,  Bengal, 
Peru,  &c.  Others,  as  Huet  and  Bruce,  have  placed 
it  at  Sofala,  in  South  Africa,  where  mines  of  gold 
and  silver  have  been  found,  which  appear  to  have 
been  anciently  and  extensively  worked,  and  to  thii 
hypothesis  Gesenius  inclines.  Rosenmiiller  and 
others  suppose  it  to  be  southern  Arabia. 

From  these  statements  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  if 
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room  tor  ronsiderable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
geograf)liical  situation  of  Ophir ;  and,  indeed,  the 
Best  writers  are  of  opinion  that  it  must  ever  remain 
a  matter  of  mere  conjecture. 

OPHNI,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  (Josh,  xviii.  24.)  and 
thought  to  be  the  same  as  Gophni,  or  Gfophna,  which 
was  about  15  miles  from  Jerusalem,  towards  Na- 
plouse,  or  Shechem. 

I.  OPHRAH,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  Josh,  xviii.  23 ;  1 
Sam.  xiii.  17.  Instead  of  this  Micah  has  Aphrah,  i.  10. 

II.  OPHRAH,  a  city  of  Manasseh,  the  birth  place 
of  Gideon,  Judg.  vi.  11  ;  viii.  27  ;  ix.  5. 

OPPRESSION  is  the  spoiling  or  taking  away  of 
men's  property  by  constraint,  terror,  or  force,  with- 
out having  any  right  thereto  ;  working  on  the  igno- 
rance, weakness,  or  fearfulness  of  the  oppressed. 
Men  are  guilty  of  oppression  when  they  offer  violence 
to  the  bodies,  property,  or  consciences  of  others ; 
when  they  crush  or  overburden  others,  as  the  Egyp- 
tians did  the  Hebrews,  Exod.  iii.  9.  There  may  be 
oppression  which  maligns  the  character,  or  studies 
to  vex  another,  yet  does  not  affect  his  life  :  as  there 
is  much  persecution,  for  conscience'  sake,  which  is 
not  fatal,  though  distressing. 

ORACLE,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  lid  or 
cov^ering  of  the  ark,the  mercy-seat,  (see  Mercy-seat,) 
and  also  to  those  supernatural  conmiunications  of 
which  such  frequent  mention  is  made  in  Scripture. 

Among  the  Jews  we  distinguish  several  sorts  of 
oracles.  (1.)  Those  delivered  viva  voce ;  as  when 
God  spake  to  Moses  face  to  face,  and  as  one  friend 
speaks  to  another,  Numb.  xii.  8.  (2.)  Prophetical 
dreams ;  as  those  which  God  sent  to  Joseph,  fore- 
telling his  future  greatness,  Gen.  xxxvii.  5,  6.  (3.) 
Visions  ;  as  when  a  prophet  in  an  ecstasy  had  su- 
pernatural revelations.  Gen.  xv.  1  ;  xlvi.  2.  (4.)  The 
response  of  IJrim  and  Thummim,  which  accom- 
panied the  ephod,  or  the  pectoral  worn  by  the  high- 
priest.  Numb.  xii.  6  ;  Joel  ii.  28.  This  manner  of 
inquiring  of  the  Lord  was  often  used,  from  Joshua's 
time  to  the  erection  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  (1 
Sam.  xxiii.  9;  xxx.  7.)  afler  which  they  generally 
consulted  the  prophets. 

The  Jews  pretend  that  upon  the  ceasing  of  proph- 
ecy, God  gave  them  what  they  call  Bath-kol,  the 
daughter  of  the  voice,  which  was  a  supernatural 
manifestation  of  the  divine  will,  either  by  a  strong 
inspiration  or  internal  voice,  or  by  a  sensible  and  ex- 
ternal voice,  heard  by  a  number  of  persons  sufficient 
to  bear  testimony  to  it ;  such  as  the  voice  heard  at 
the  baptism  of  Christ. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  Christian  church  the 
ififts  of  prophecy  and  inspiration  were  frequent;  after 
\\\-A\  time  the  greater  part  of  the  heathen  oracles  fell 
into  contempt  and  silence. 

Some  have  ascribed  to  demons  all  the  oracles  of 
antiquity  ;  others  impute  them  to  the  knavery  of  the 
priests  and  false  [)rophets. 

The  most  famous  oracle  of  Palestine  was  that  of 
Baal-zebub,  king  of  Ekron,  which  the  Jews  them- 
selves consulted,  2  Kings  i.  2,  3,  6,  16.  There  were 
also  oracular  Teraphim,  as  that  of  Micah;  (Judg. 
xvii.  1,  5.)  the  ephod  of  Gideon,  (viii.  27,  &c.)  and  the 
false  gods  adored  in  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  which 
had  their  false  proohets,  and  consequently  their 
oracles.  Hosea  (chap  iv.  12.)  reproaches  Israel  with 
consulting  wooden  idols,  as  does  the  book  of  Wis- 
dom, (xiii.  16,  17.)  and  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  ii.  19. 

The  Hebrews,  living  in  the  midst  of  idolatrous 
'>eople,  accustomed  to  receive  oracltSy  to  have  re- 
course to   diviners,  migicians    and   iuterprelen   of 


dreams,  would  have  been  under  a  more  jiowerful 
temj:>tation  to  imitate  these  impieties  and  supersti- 
tions, if  God  had  not  afforded  to  them  certain  meani 
of  knowing  some  future  events  by  priests  and  proph- 
ets, in  their  most  urgent  necessities.  Thus,  when 
Moses  had  forbidden  the  Israelites  to  consult  magi- 
cians, witches,  enchanters  and  necromancers,  he 
promised  to  send  them  a  prophet  of  their  own  nation, 
who  should  instruct  them,  and  discover  to  them  the 
truth,  Deut.  xviii.  10,  11,15,  &c.  These  oracles  of 
truth  had  no  necessary  connection  with  time  or 
place,  or  any  other  circumstance  ;  or  with  the  per- 
sonal merit  of  the  individual  by  whom  they  were 
uttered.  The  high-priest,  clothed  with  the  ephod 
and  pectoral,  gave  a  true  answer,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  personal  character. 

The  fathers  inform  us,  that  at  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  the  oracles  of  the  heathen  were  struck 
dumb  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  since  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  the  empire  of  the  devil  is  much  contract- 
ed and  weakened,  and  the  most  famous  oracles  are 
fallen  into  disuse.  This  silence  of  the  oraples,  how- 
ever, did  not  happen  all  at  once  ;  John,  (Rev.  xiii.  5, 
6,  13.)  describing  a  persecution  of  the  church,  speaks 
of  signs,  wonders  and  delusions,  which  the  deceivei 
and  his  accomplices  should  produce,  to  excite  men 
to  worship  the  image  of  the  beast,  and  to  entice  them 
to  idolatry. 

It  may,  however,  assist  us  in  forming  a  right  no- 
tion of  oracles,  to  separate  them  into  two  classes ; 
those  which  are  proper  oracles,  and  those  which  are 
oracles  in  a  qualified  sense  only.  The  witch  of 
Endor  was  no  oracle,  though  irregularly  applied 
to  by  Saul,  when  he  could  obtain  no  answer  from 
the  instituted  means  of  consulting  the  Lord.  The 
hag  Erichto,  in  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  was  no  ora- 
cle, aE  no  temple,  &c.  was  extant  in  her  cave.  Nor 
is  that  properly  an  oracle,  which  consists  in  catchmg 
up  words  which  fall  from  certain  persons.  Most 
persons  will  recollect  that  Alexander  the  Great,  by 
the  false  pronunciation  of  a  Greek  word  by  the  pneit 
of  Amnion,  (''i2  nai-S'toc:  instead  of  ''i2  ■nai-S'iov^'^  wa» 
made  to  pass  for  son  of  Jupiter ,  8iog,  says  Plutarch. 
When,  too,  he  visited  the  Delphic  prophetess  on  a 
wrong  day,  and  urged  her,  she  at  length  complied, 
saying,  "Thou  art  irresistible,  my  son  !  "  "That  is 
all  I  want,"  answered  Alexander ;  "  to  be  irresistible  is 
enough."  These  are  not  oracles  ;  though  poli<?j 
and  flattery  might  make  them  pass  for  such. 

The  most  ancient  oracle  on  record,  probably,  is 
that  given  to  Rebekah,  (Gen.  xxv.  22.)  but  the  most 
complete  instance  is  that  of  the  child  Samuel,  1  Sana. 
iii.  The  place  was  the  residence  of  the  ark,  the 
regular  station  of  worship.  The  manner  was  by  an 
audible  and  distinct  voice:  "The  Lord  called  Sam- 
uel; and  the  child  mistook  the  voice  for  that  of  Eli, 
(and  this  more  than  once,)  for  he  did  not  yet  know 
the  word  of  the  Lord:"  the  subject  was  of  high  na- 
tional importance  ;  no  less  than  a  public  calamity, 
with  the  ruin  of  the  first  family  in  the  land.  Nor 
could  the  child  have  any  inducement  to  deceive  Eli ; 
as  in  that  case,  he  would  have  rather  invented  some- 
thing flattering  to  his  venerable  superior.  This  com- 
municative voice,  issuing  from  the  interior  of  the 
sanctuary,  was  properly  an  oracle. 

The  highest  instances  of  oracles  are  those  voices 
which,  being  formed  in  the  air  by  a  power  superior 
to  nature,  bore  testimony  to  the  celestial  character 
of  the  divine  Messiah;  as  at  his  baptism,  (Matt.  iiL 
17  ;  Mark  i.  2  ;  Luke  iii.  22.)  and  again  at  his  trans- 
figuration ;  (Matt.  xxii.  2  ;  Luke  ix.  29.)  "  And  this 
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?oice  that  came  from  heaven,"  B&y  Peter,  "we 
heard,"  2  Epist.  i.  18.  Nothing  can  xceed  the 
grandeur  and  majesty  of  these  oracles ;  and  they 
could  not  but  forcibly  impress  the  minds  of  all  who 
witnessed  them. 

Now,  it  should  be  observed,  that  these  communi- 
cations were  marked  by  simplicity  and  distinctness  : 
they  were  the  most  remote  possible  from  ambiguity 
and  double  meanmg :  they  spake  out  their  purport 
explicitly. 

Prophetic  impulses,  or  communications,  are  with 
less  propriety  called  oracles :  as  when  Samuel  went 
to  Bethlehem,  to  anoint  the  future  king  of  Israel, 
bis  own  opinion  fixed  on  Eliab,  "  Surely,  the  Lord's 
ftnointed  is  before  him ;"  but  the  Lord  corrected 
hiF  judgment ;  not  by  an  audible  voice,  which  must 
ha'  e  been  heard  by  all  the  company,  but  by  some 
inT^'rnal  monition,  1  Sam.  xvi.  6.  It  will  appear, 
alijo,  that  in  the  time  of  Saul  and  David,  when  appli- 
cation for  advice  was  made  to  the  oracle,  it  could 
only  be  given  in  a  regular  manner  to  one  party,  as 
there  were  not  two  tabernacles,  and  two  arks  of  the 
covenant,  with  which  sacred  objects  the  oracle  was 
connected.  Neither  were  there  two  high-priests' 
pectorals,  on  which  the  names  of  the  tribes  were 
written.  The  priest  who  did  not  wear  these  names 
on  his  breast,  could  not  inquire  as  representative  of 
the  tribes  of  the  whole  nation  ;  and  by  what  means 
he  received  an  answer  is  uncertain.  It  could  not  be, 
as  some  have  supposed,  by  radiation  of  the  letters  on 
the  precious  stones ;  since  he  did  not  wear  them. 
We  read  very  little,  or  nothing,  of  oracles  given  by 
the  high-priest,  in  succeeding  ages.  When  Jehosha- 
phat  desired  Ahab  to  "  inquire  at  the  word  of  the 
Lord  to-day,"  there  is  no  mention  of  an  oracle,  as  con- 
nected with  the  established  worship  in  Israel,  (1 
Kings  xxii.)  nor  do  we  read  that  when  the  copy  of 
Moses'  law  was  found  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  king 
Josiah  applied  to  the  oracle  for  advice.  Neither  did 
Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  though  the  very  exist- 
ence of  his  country  depended  on  the  policy  he 
adopted  ;  and  no  crisis  could  have  been  more  im- 
portant. 

Dreams,  visions,  the  bath-kol,  &c.  are  not  properly 
oracles  ;  nor  is  the  sentiment  uttered  by  Caiaphas, 
which  recommended  the  policy  of  cutting  off*  one 
man,  even  tiiough  no  malefactor,  rather  than  haz- 
arding the  fate  of  the  nation,  an  oracle.  It  was  a 
maxim  of  a  statesman,  applicable  to  the  designs  of 
Providence  ;  but  not  properly  an  oracle.  It  is  prob- 
able, that  oracles  are  extremely  ancient  among 
the  heathen  :  they  were  known  before  the  Trojan 
war,  as  appears  from  Homer  ;  and  Ovid  makes 
Deucalion  consult  an  oracle,  immediately  after  his 
deluge. 

The  reader  will  perceive  in  all  this  the  intention 
to  establish  a  strong  distinction  between  the  oracles 
of  the  Bible,  and  those  promulgated  by  the  heathen. 
When  CroBsus  applied  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  to  know  whether  he  should  attack  Cyrus,  he 
received  for  answer, 

CroBsus  transgressus  Halyra  maxima  regna  perdet : 

or,  as  Cicero  quotes  it, 

CroBsus  Halym  penetrans  magnam  pervertet  opum 
vim: 

*  If  Crcpsus  crosses  the  river  Halys  he  will  overthrow 
a  great  empire."  This  he  understood  of  the  empire 
•I   Cyrus;  the  event    proved    his    own    overthrow. 


The  same  ambiguity  attends  the  famous  reply  of  the 
same  oracle  to  Pyrrhus : 

Aio  te,  iEacida,  Romanos  vincere  posse  ; 

I  do  pronounce  that  Rome 
Pyrrhus  shall  overcome ; 

which  may  be  interpreted  to  mean,  either  that  Rome 
should  overcome  Pyrrhus,  or  that  Pyrrhus  should 
overcome  Rome.  Whoever  reads  Herodotus  and 
Pausanias  carefully,  will  find  most  of  their  oracles — 
and  they  record  many — either  so  dark  as  to  be  unin- 
telligible, or  so  equivocal  as  to  bear  whatever  in- 
terpretation policy  might  be  pleased  to  impose  upon 
them. 

The  heathen  drew  auguries  from  almost  every 
thing  :  from  the  flight  of  birds  ;  from  the  manner  of 
certain  chickens  feeding ;  and  above  all  from  the 
entrails  of  victims,  offered  in  sacrifice.  This  most 
ridiculous  superstition  was  not  lawfully  practised 
among  the  Jews  ;  their  sacrifices  were  simply  offered 
to  the  Deity.  It  was,  however,  customary  in  the 
East.  Thus,  the  king  of  Babylon  not  only  divined 
by  arrows,  and  consulted  images,  but  he  looked  in 
the  liver,  Ezek.  xxi.  21.  Nor  should  we  forget,  that 
it  is  equally  to  the  credit  of  Christianity,  that  sur-  | 
rounded,  as  the  Christians  were,  by  the  most  invet- 
erate of  oracular  prejudices  and  impostures,  no  such 
mummery  profaned  their  assemblies.  The  reader  has 
only  to  comjiare  Lucan's  description  of  the  violences 
practised  on  the  priestess  at  Delphi,  the  furious  con- 
tortions of  her  person,  or  Virgil's  of  the  Sybil  at 
Cumte,  with  the  calm  observation  of  the  apostle, 
"The  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the  proph- 
ets," with  his  injunctions  of  order,  on  various  occa 
sions,  and  with  his  strict  prohibition  of  indecent 
forwardness  in  wotnen,  while  at  worship,  indecorous 
exposure  of  their  persons,  disorderly  dress,  &c.  to 
evince  this. 

It  is  well  to  know,  that  in  the  remains  of  several 
heathen  temples,  though  in  ruins,  there  are  traces  of 
the  secret  ways  of  access,  which  the  priests  possessed, 
undiscovered  by  the  spectators.  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke 
found  such  in  a  temple  at  Argos ;  also  a  secret 
chamber,  in  an  oracular  cave  at  Telmessus.  A  pri- 
vate staircase  still  exists,  leading  to  the  Adytum,  in 
the  temple  of  Isis,  at  Pompeii ;  undoubtedly  for 
oracular  purposes.  To  do  this  subject  justice 
here,  is  impossible ;  some  able  pen,  well  acquainted 
with  the  c^ar/a/a7ierie  of  ancient  days,  might  render 
it  equally  amusing  and  instructive  to  not  a  few  among 
our  own  nation,  who  have  opportunities  of  knowing 
better — very  much  better — than  their  practice  du- 
plies. 

ORDINANCE,  an  institution  established  by  law 
ful  authority.     Religious  ordinances  must  be  insti 
tuted  by  the  great  institutor  of  religion,  or  they  are^ 
not  binding :    minor    regulations  are   not   properly 
ordinances.    Ordinances,  once  established,  are  not  to 
be  varied  by  human  caprice,  or  mutabihty.      The 
original  ordinance  seems  to  have  been  sacrifice,  to 
which  praise  and  prayer  were  naturally  appended.  | 
Circumcision  was  an  ordinance  appointed  to  Abra- 
ham and  his  family  :  baptism  and  the  eucharist  are 
ordinances  under  the  gospel. 

Human  ordinances,  established  by  national  lawa,  | 
may  be  varied  by  other  laws,  because  the  inconve-  | 
niences  arising  from  them  can  only  be  determined  by  J 
experience.  Yet  Christians  are  bound  to  submit  to  j 
these  institutions,  when  they  do  not  infringe  on  those 
established  by  divine  authority ;  not  only  from  the 
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consideration,  that  if  every  individual  were  to  oppose 
aatjonal  institutions,  no  society  could  subsist,  but  by 
the  tenor  of  Scripture  itself.  Nevertheless,  Chris- 
tianity does  not  interfere  with  political  rights,  but 
leaves  individuals,  as  well  as  nations,  in  full  enjoy- 
ment of  whatever  advantages  the  constitution  of  a 
:;ountry  secures  to  its  subjects. 

The  course  of  nature  is  the  ordinance  of  God  ;  and 
every  planet  obeys  that  impulse  which  the  divine 
Governor  has  impressed  on  it,  Jer.  xxxi.  36. 

OREB,  a  prince  of  the  Midianites,  killed  with  Zeeb, 
another  prince  of  the  same  people,  Judg.  vii.  25. 

ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES,  see  Language, 
p.  605. 

ORION,  one  of  the  brightest  constellatiofts  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.  The  Heb.  S'-dd,  Chesil,  signi- 
fies, according  to  the  best  interpreters  and  the  ancient 
versions,  the  constellation  Orion,  which,  on  account 
of  its  sup[)osed  connection  with  storms  and  tempests, 
Virgil  calls  nimhosus  Orion.  In  Job  xxxviii.  31,  fet- 
ters are  ascribed  to  him  ;  and  this  coincides  with  the 
Greek  fable  ot  the  giant  Orion,  bound  in  the  heav- 
ens. R.l  It  also  marks  the  west.  Hence  the  LXX 
on  Job  IX.  9,  and  Theodotion  on  Amos  v.  8,  translate 
it  vesperum. 

ORPAH,  a  Moabitess,  wife  of  Chilion,  son  of 
Elimelech  and  Naomi.  Chilion,  the  husband  of  Or- 
pah,  being  dead,  she  lived  with  Naomi,  her  mother- 
in-lavy  ;  who  returning  into  her  own  country,  Orpah 
was  prevailed  on  to  stay  in  Moab,  but  Ruth  followed 
Naomi  to  Bethlehem,  Ruth  i.  9,  10,  &c.     See  Ruth. 

ORPHAN.  The  customary  acceptation  of  the 
word  orphans  is  well  known  to  be  that  of  "  children 
deprived  of  their  parents ;"  but  the  force  of  the  Greek 
word  o'Hpuroi'g^  (rendered  comfortless  in  our  transla- 
tion, John  xiv.  18.)  implies  the  case  of  those  who 
have  lost  some  dear  protecting  friend  ;  some  patron, 
though  not  strictly  a  father :  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
used,  1  Thess.  ii.  17,  "We  also,  brethren,  being  taken 
away  from  our  care  over  you,"  anooipaviodhTti.  Cor- 
responding to  this  import  of  the  word,  it  might  be 
used  by  our  Lord,  in  the  passage  of  John's  Gospel 
referred  to  ;  and  a  very  lively  comment  on  it  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  following  remark ;  es- 
pecially if  there  were  in  the  court  of  Herod,  or  of  tLe 
kings  of  Syria,  or  other  western  Asiatic  monarchs,  an 
or4er  of  soldiery  of  the  same  description ;  which  is 
by  no  means  impossible.  "The  soldiers  of  Nadir 
Shah  are  obliged  to  keep  Yetims  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. Yetim  signifies  an  orphan :  but  these  are 
considered  as  servants,  who,  when  their  masters  die, 
or  fall  in  battle,  are  ready  to  serve  as  soldiers."  (Han- 
way  8  Travels  in  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  172.)  May  we 
now  paraphrase  our  Lord's  sentiment  ? — "  You  are 
about  to  see  your  master  die,  fall,  as  it  were,  in  bat- 
tle ;  and  might  imagine  that  it  would  be  your  duty 
to  succeed  into  my  place,  and  to  maintain  the  bloody 
conflict,  till  you  also  fell,  as  I  had  fallen ;  but  I  will 
not  (long)  leave  you  in  that  anxious  situation :  I  will 
again  return  to  you,  and  lead  you  on  to  victory  under 
nay  protection  and  patronage :  I  will  not  now  leave 
you  Yetims ;  though  most  of  you  may,  at  distant  pe- 
riods, close  your  lives  aa  gallant  soldiers  in  this  noble 
warfare,  after  your  master's  example."  There  seems 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  affection  of  Jesus  to 
his  followers,  in  this  explanation. 

OS  PREY,  a  kind  of  eagle,  whose  flesh  is  forbid- 
den. Lev.  xi.  13.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  black  eagle ; 
perhaps  the  j\t3ser  Thokoor  described  by  Bruce.  See 
Birds,  p.  186. 

OSSfFRAGE,  {d-»d, pcrc*,)  in  unclean  bird,  (Lev. 


xi.  13;  Deut.  xiv.  12.)  but  as  to  its  identity  mterpreters 
are  not  agreed.  Some  read  vulture^  others  the  black 
eaglcy  others  the  falcon.  The  name  peres  denotes  to 
crush,  to  break  ;  and  this  name  agrees  with  our  ver- 
sion, which  implies  "the  hone-breaker;"  a  name 
given  to  a  kind  of  eagle,  from  its  habit  of  breaking 
the  bones  of  its  prey,  after  it  has  eaten  the  flesh 
Onkelos  uses  a  word  which  signifies  naked,  and  leads 
us  to  the  vulture :  and,  indeed,  if  we  were  to  take 
the  classes  of  birds  in  any  thing  like  a  natural  order 
in  Lev.  xi.  the  vr.lture  should  follow  the  eagle  as  an 
unclean  bird.  The  Septuagint  interpreter  also  ren- 
ders vulture  ;  and  so  do  Munster,  Schindler,  and  the 
Zurich  versions.     See  Birds,  p.  186. 

OSTRICH.  This  singular  bird  is  designated  by 
three  several  appellations  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
each  of  which  is,  as  usual,  taken  from  some  particu- 
lar quality  which  it  possesses,  or  habit  to  which  it  is 
addicted. 

The  first  of  these,  j^-*,  yden,  is  frequently  translated 
in  our  version,  most  improperly,  by  owl ;  a  rendering 
which  deprives  several  passages  in  which  it  occurs 
of  all  their  strength  and  propriety.  (See  Jobxxx.  29  ; 
Isa.  xiii.  21 ;  Mic.  i.  8.)  In  Lev.  xi.  16,  and  Deut 
xiv.  12,  this  bird  is  called  rnjy\-i  n3,  "  the  daughter  of 
the  ostrich ;"  in  both  these  passages  our  translation 
reads  "  owl."  In  Job  xxxix.  13,  &c.  where  the  ostrich 
is  particularly  described,  it  is  called  p-i,  a  name  which 
seems  to  be  taken  from  its  cry,  or  from  the  whirring 
noise  made  by  its  wings  when  it  runs. 

The  ostrich  is  considered  to  be  the  largest  of  biids, 
and  the  connecting  link  between  quadrupeds  and 
fowls.  Its  head  and  bill  somewhat  resemble  those 
of  a  duck  ;  and  the  neck  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  a  swan,  but  that  it  is  much  longer  ;  the  legs  and 
thighs  resemble  those  of  a  hen  ;  but  are  very  fleshy 
and  large.  The  end  of  the  foot  is  cloven,  and  ha^ 
two  very  large  toes,  which,  like  the  leg,  are  covered 
with  scales.  These  toes  are  of  unequal  sizes  ;  the 
largest,  which  is  on  the  inside,  being  seven  inches 
long  including  the  claw,  which  is  near  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  almost  as  broad  ;  the  other 
toe  is  but  four  inches  long,  and  is  without  a  claw. 
The  height  of  the  ostrich  is  usually  seven  feet,  from 
the  head  to  the  ground;  but  from  the  back  it  is  only 
four ;  so  that  the  head  and  the  neck  are  above  three 
feet  long.  From  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
when  the  neck  is  stretched  in  a  right  line,  it  is  seven 
feet  long.  One  of  the  wings,  with  the  feathers 
stretched  out,  is  three  feet  in  length.  The  plumage 
is  generally  white  and  black,  though  some  of  them 
are  said  to  be  gray.  There  are  no  feathers  on  the 
sides  of  the  thighs,  nor  under  the  wings.  The  lower 
half  of  the  neck  is  covered  with  smaller  feathers  than 
those  on  the  belly  and  back,  and  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck  are  covered  with  hair :  at  the  end 
of  each  wing,  there  is  a  kind  of  spur,  resembling  the 
quill  of  a  porcupine,  about  an  inch  long;  and  about  a 
foot  lower  down  the  wing  is  another  of  the  same  de- 
scription, but  something  smaller. 

The  ostrich  has  not.  Tike  most  other  birds,  feath- 
ers of  various  kinds ;  they  are  all  bearded  with  de- 
tached hairs  or  filaments,  without  consistence  and 
reciprocal  adherence.  The  consequence  is,  that  they 
cannot  oppose  to  the  air  a  suitable  resistance,  and 
therefore  are  of  no  utility  in  flying,  or  in  directing 
the  flight.  Besides  the  peculiar  structure  of  her 
wings,  the  ostrich  is  rendered  incapable  of  flight  by 
her  enormous  size,  weighing  seventy-five  or  eightv 
pounds  ;  a  weight  which  would  require  an  immeiiM 
power  of  wing  to  elevate  into  the  air. 
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The  ostrich  ia  a  nntive  only  of  the  torrid  regions 
of  Africa  and  Arabia,  and  has  furnished  the  sacred 
writers  with  some  of  their  most  beautiful  imagery. 

The  ostrich  was  aptly  called  by  the  ancients  a 
lover  of  the  deserts.  Shy  and  timorous  in  no  com- 
mon degree,  she  retires  from  the  cultivated  field, 
where  she  is  disturbed  by  the  Arabian  shepherds 
and  husbandmen,  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
Sahara.  In  those  dreary  wastes,  she  is  reduced  to 
subsist  on  a  few  tufts  of  coarse  grass,  which  here  and 
there  languish  on  their  surface,  or  a  few  other  soli- 
tary plants  equally  destitute  of  nourlshmeDt,  and,  in 
the  psalmist's  phrase,  even  "  withered  before  they  are 
grown  up."  To  this  dry  and  parched  food  may  per- 
haps be  added,  the  great  variety  of  land  snails,  which 
occasionally  cover  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  these 
herbs,  and  which  may  afford  her  some  refreshment. 
Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  she  sometimes  regales  her- 
self on  lizards  and  serpents,  together  with  insects 
and  reptiles  of  various  kinds.  Still,  however,  con- 
sidering the  voracity  and  size  of  this  camel  bird,  (as 
it  is  called  in  the  East,)  it  is  wonderful  how  the  little 
ones  should  be  nourished  and  brought  up,  and  espe- 
cially how  those  of  fuller  growth,  and  much  better 
qun'ified  to  look  out  for  themselves,  are  able  to 
subsist. 

The  attachment  of  this  bird  to  the  barren  solitudes 
of  the  Sahara  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ;  particularly  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
where  the  word  yden,  as  before  observed,  ought  to 
be  rendered  the  ostrich.  In  the  splendid  palaces  of 
Babylon,  so  long  the  scenes  of  joy  and  revelry,  the 
prophet  foretold,  that  the  shy  and  timorous  ostrich 
should  fix  her  abode  ;  than  which  a  greater  and  more 
affecting  contrast  can  scarcely  be  presented  to  the 
mind. 

When  the  ostrich  is  provoked,  she  sometimes 
makes  a  fierce,  angry,  and  hissing  noise,  with  her 
throat  inflated,  and  her  mouth  open  ;  when  she  meets 
with  a  timorous  adversary  that  opposes  but  a  faint 
resistance  to  her  assault,  she  chuckles  or  cackles  like 
a  hen,  seeming  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  an  easy 
conquest.  But  in  the  silent  hours  of  night,  she  as- 
sumes a  quite  different  tone,  and  makes  a  very  dole- 
ful and  hideous  noise,  which  sometimes  resembles 
the  roaring  of  a  lion  ;  at  other  times  that  of  the  bull 
and  the  ox.  She  frequently  groans,  as  if  she  were 
in  the  greatest  agonies ;  an  action  to  which  the 
prophet  beautifully  alludes :  "  I  will  make  a  mourn- 
ing like  the  ostrich,"  Mic.  i.  8.  The  Hebrew  term  is 
derived  from  a  verb  which  signifies  to  exclaim  with 
a  loud  voice :  and  may  tnerefore  be  attributed  with 
sufficient  propriety  to  tue  ostrich,  whose  voice  is 
loud  and  sonorous  ;  especially,  as  the  word  does  not 
seem  to  denote  any  certain,  determined  mode  'of 
voice  or  sound  peculiar  to  any  one  particular  spe- 
cies of  animals,  but  one  that  rnay  be  applicable  to 
them  all. 

Dr.  Brown  confirms  this  account  in  every  particu- 
lar :  he  says,  the  cry  of  the  ostrich  resembles  the  voice 
of  a  hoarse  child,  and  is  even  more  dismal.  It  can- 
not, then,  but  appear  mournful,  and  even  terrible,  to 
those  travellers  who  plunge  with  no  little  anxiety 
into  those  immense  deserts,  to  whom  every  living 
creature,  man  not  excepted,  is  an  object  of  fear,  and 
A  cause  of  danger. 

Not  more  disagreeable,  and  even  alarming,  is  the 
hoarse  moaning  voice  of  the  ostrich  to  the  lonely 
anveller  in  the  desert,  than  were  the  speeches  of 
Job^s  fnends  to  that  afflicted  man.  Of  their  harsh 
and   groundless  cen*  ires,  which    v"re    (•oiitlniiallv 


grating  his  ears,  he  feelingly  complains:  "I  am  a 
l)rother  to  dragons,  and  a  companion  to  [ostriches] 
owls."  Like  these  melancholy  creatures,  that  love 
the  solitary  place,  and  the  dark  retirement,  the  be- 
reaved and  mourning  patriarch  loved  to  dwell  alone, 
that  he  might  be  free  from  the  teazing  impertinence 
of  his  associates,  and  pour  out  his  sorrows  without 
restraint.  But  he  made  a  wailing  also  like  the  drag- 
ons, and  a  mourning  like  the  ostriches ;  his  condition 
was  as  destitute,  and  his  lamentations  as  loud  and  in- 
cessant, as  theirs.  Or  he  compares  to  those  birds 
his  unfeeling  friends,  who,  instead  of  pouring  the 
balm  of  consolation  into  his  smarting  wounds,  added 
to  the  poignancy  of  his  grief  by  their  inhuman  con- 
duct. The  ostrich,  even  in  a  domestic  state,  is  a  rude 
and  fierce  animal ;  and  is  said  to  point  her  hostility, 
with  particular  virulence,  against  the  poor  and  desti- 
tute stranger  that  happens  to  come  in  her  way.  Not 
satisfied  with  endeavoring  to  push  liim  down  by  run- 
ning furiously  upon  him,  she  will  not  cease  to  peck 
at  him  violently  with  her  bill,  and  to  strike  at  him 
with  her  feet,  and  will  sometimes  inflict  a  very  seri- 
ous wound.  The  dispositions  and  behavior  of  Job's 
friends  and  domestics  were  equally  vexatious  and 
afflicting ;  and  how  much  reason  he  had  to  complain, 
will  appear  from  the  following  statement:  "They 
that  dwell  in  mine  house,  and  my  maidens,  count  me 
for  a  stranger  ;  I  am  an  alien  in  their  sight.  I  called 
my  servant,  and  he  gave  me  no  answer ;  my  breath 
is  strange  to  my  wife,  though  I  entreated  for  the 
children's  sake  of  mine  own  body;  yea,  young  chil- 
dren despised  me,  all  my  inward  friends  abhorred 
me.  Upon  my  right  hand  rise  the  youth  ;  they  push 
away  my  feet,  and  they  raise  up  against  me  the  ways 
of  their  destruction.  They  mar  my  path,  they  set 
forward  my  calamity,  they  have  no  helper.  They 
come  upon  me  as  a  wide  breaking  in  of  waters,  in  the 
desolation  they  roll  themselves  upon  me,"  ch.  xxx 
12,  14. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  very  correct  and  poetical 
description  of  the  ostrich  which  is  found  in  the  thir- 
ty-ninth chapter  of  the  book  of  Job.  The  version  of 
the  passage  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Harris,  who  has 
also  furnished  some  of  the  illustrations:  for  the  re- 
n.aining  part  we  are  indebted  to  professor  Paxton 
and  Dr.  Shaw. 

The  wing  of  the  ostrich  tribe  is  for  flapping. 

The  word  which  our  English  Bible  renders  pe(i- 
cock,  is  one  of  the  Hebrew  names  of  the  ostrich.  The 
peacock  was  not  known  in  Syria,  Palestine,  or  Ara- 
bia, before  the  reign  of  Solomon,  who  first  imported 
it.  It  was  originally  from  India.  Besides,  the  os- 
trich, not  the  peacock,  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be 
the  subject  of  the  following  parts  of  the  description. 
And  while  the  whole  character,  says  Mr.  Good,  pre- 
cisely applies  to  the  ostrich,  it  should  be  observed, 
that  all  the  western  Arabs,  from  Wedinoon  to  Sen- 
naar,  still  denominate  it  tnnim,  with  a  near  approach 
to  the  Hebrew  name  here  employed.  Neither  is  the 
peacock  remarkable  for  its  wing,  but  for  the  beauties 
of  its  tail :  whereas,  the  triumphantly  expanded^  or  as 
Dr.  Shaw  terms  it,  the  quivering  expanded  tiring^  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ostrich.  "  When  I 
was  abroad,"  says  this  entertaining  writer,  "I  had 
several  opportunities  of  amusing  myself  with  the 
actions  and  behavior  of  the  ostrich.  It  was  very  di- 
verting to  observe  with  what  dexterity  and  equipoise 
of  body  it  would  play  and  frisk  about  on  all  occasions. 
In  the  heat  of  the  day,  particularly,  it  would  strut 
along  the  sunny  side  of  the  house  with  great  majesty. 
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It  would  be  perpetually  fanning  and  priding  itself 
with  its  quivering  expanded  win^s,  and  seem,  at  every 
turn,  to  admire  and  be  in  love  with  its  own  shadow." 

But  of  the  stork  and  falcon  for  flight. 

The  argument  drawn  from  natural  history  ad- 
ranccs  from  quadrupeds  to  birds  ;  and  of  birds,  those 
only  are  selected  for  description  which  are  most 
common  to  the  country  in  which  the  scene  lies,  and. 
At  tlie  same  time,  are  most  singular  in  their  proper- 
ties. Thus,  the  ostrich  is  admirably  contrasted  with 
the  stork  and  the  eagle,  as  aflR)rding  an  instance  of  a 
winged  animal  totally  incapable  of  nying,  but  endued 
with  an  unrivalled  rapidity  of  running,  compared 
jwith  birds  whose  flight  is  proverbially  swift,  power- 
ful and  persevering.  Let  man,  in  the  pride  of  his 
wisdom,  explain  or  arraign  this  difference  of  con- 
struction !  Again,  the  ostrich  is  peculiarly  opposed 
to  the  stork,  and  to  some  species  of  the  eagle,  in  an- 
other sense,  and  a  sense  adverted  to  in  the  verses 
immediately  ensuing  ;  for  the  ostrich  is  well  known 
to  take  little  care  of  its  eggs  or  its  young  ;  while,  not 
to  dwell  upon  the  species  of  the  eagle  just  glanced 
at,  the  stork  has  ever  been,  and  ever  deserves  to  be, 
held  in  proverbial  repute  for  its  parental  fondness. 

It  may  l)e  remarked,  that  "  the  eagle  spreading 
abroad  her  wings,  and  taking  her  young  upon  them," 
is  mentioned,  Deut.  xxxii.  11,  as  an  example  of  care 
and  kindness.  So  that  this  passage  may  imply,  that 
the  wings  of  the  ostrich,  however  wonderful  for  their 
plumage,  are  neither  adapted  for  the  flying  of  the 
possessor,  nor  for  the  shelter  of  her  young ;  and  so 
are  peculiarly  different  from  those  of  all  other  birds, 
and  especially  those  most  remarkable  for  their  flight 
and  other  particulars. 

She  leaveth  her  eggs  on  the  ground. 

And  warmeth  them  in  the  dust ; 

And  is  heedless  that  the  fool  may  crush  them. 

Or  the  beast  of  the  field  trample  upon  them. 

As  for  the  stork,  "  the  lofty  fir-trees  are  her  house ;" 
but  the  improvident  ostrich  depositeth  her  eggs  in 
the  earth.  She  buildeth  her  nest  \)n  some  sandy 
hillock,  in  the  most  barren  and  solitary  recesses  of 
the  desert,  exposed  to  the  view  of  every  traveller, 
and  tlie  foot  of  every  wild  beast. 

Our  translators  apj)ear,  by  their  version,  which  is 
confused,  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  vulgar 
eiror,  that  the  ostrich  did  not  herself  hatch  her  eggs 
by  sitting  on  them,  but  left  them  to  the  heat  of  the 
Bun  ;  probably  understanding  aryn  as  of  a  total  dere- 
liction ;  whereas  the  original  word  c3Dnn  signifies 
actively  that  she  heatdh  them, — namely,  by  incuba- 
tion. And  Mr.  Good,  who  also  adopts  this  opinion, 
observes,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  Arabian  poet  who 
has  not  availed  himself  of  this  peculiar  character  of 
the  ostrich  in  some  simile  or  other.  Let  the  follow- 
ing suffice,  from  Nawabig,  quoted  by  Schullens : 

There  are  who,  deaf  to  nature's  cries. 
On  stranger  tribes  bestow  their  food : 

So  her  own  eggs  the  ostrich  flies, 
And,  senseless,  rears  another's  brood. 

This,  however,  does  not  prove  that  she  wholly 
egiects  incubation,  but  that  she  deserts  her  eggs, 
which  may  be  because  frighted  away.  The  fact  is, 
ihe  usually  sits  upon  her  eggs  as  other  birds  do;  but 
then  she  so  often  wanders,  and  so  far  in  search  of 
^xkL,  that  frequently  the  eggs  are  addle  by  means  of 


her  long  absence  from  them.  To  this  account  we 
may  add,  when  she  h&H  left  her  nest,  whether  through 
fear  or  to  seek  food,  if  she  Ught  upon  the  eggs  of 
some  other  ostrich,  she  sits  upon  tiiem,  and  is  un- 
mindful of  her  own.  Leo  Afncanus  says,  they  \&y 
about  ten  or  a  dozen  at  a  time  ;  but  Dr.  Shaw  ob 
serves,  that  by  the  repeated  accounts  which  he  had 
received  from  his  conductors,  as  well  as  from  Arabs 
of  different  places,  he  had  been  informed  that  they 
lay  from  thirty  to  fifty.  He  adds,  "  We  are  not  to 
consider  this  large  collection  of  eggs  as  if  they  were 
all  intended  for  a  brood.  Thev  are  the  greatest  part 
of  them  reserved  for  food,  which  the  dam  breaks, 
and  disposeth  of  according  to  the  number  and  crav 
ings  of  her  young  ones." 

Mr.  Barrow  denies  that  the  ostrich  lays  so  many 
eggs  as  is  here  stated  ;  and  remarks,  that,  being  a 
polygamous  bird,  and  several  females  laying  their 
eggs  in  one  nest,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve  each, 
has  occasioned  this  mistake  as  to  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  by  the  female  ostrich. 

She  hardeneth  herself  for  that  which  is  nrt  nem, 
Her  labor  is  vain,  without  discrimination. 

Our  translation  renders  this  verse,  "  She  is  hard- 
ened against  her  young  ones,  as  though  they  were 
not  hers,"  &c. ;  whence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  she 
is  destitute  of  all  natural  affection  toward  her  young ; 
an  opinion  which  has  been  zealously  controverted  by 
Buffbn.  Mr.  Vansittart,  in  his  remarks  upon  thii 
clause,  argues  that  the  text  is  not  intended  to  indi- 
cate any  want  of  care  for  her  young ;  but,  as  the 
eggs  are  set  upon  by  several  female  ostriches  alter- 
nately, the  young  are  the  joint  care  of  the  parent 
birds,  without  discrimination.  The  same  Hebrew 
word,  he  remarks,  occurs  but  once,  besides  in  this 
place,  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  is  Isa. 
Ixiii.  17,  where  the  prophet  refers  to  God's  casting 
oflT  his  people,  and  taking  strangers  in  their  place, 
and  is  exactly  what  is  applicable  to  this  passage  in  Job. 

We  think,  however,  that  this  nice  criticism  upon 
the  text  is  altogether  uncalled  for,  since  the  very  facts 
cited  by  Buflfbn,  from  Leo  Africanus  and  Kolb^,  are 
decisive  against  the  French  naturalist's  reasoning, 
and  corroborative  of  the  accuracy  of  the  English 
translators.  The  testimony  of  Dr.  Shaw  is  still  more 
to  the  pm'pose  : 

"  On  the  least  noise  or  trivial  occasion,"  says  the 
doctor,  "  she  forsakes  her  eggs,  or  her  young  onea ; 
to  which,  perhaps,  she  never  returns  ;  or  if  she  does, 
it  may  be  too  late  either  to  restore  life  to  the  one,  or 
to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  others.  Agreeable  to  this 
account,  the  Arabs  meet  sometimes  with  whole  nests 
of  these  eggs  undisturbed;  some  of  them  are  sweet 
and  good,  others  are  addle  and  corrupted  ;  others, 
again,  have  their  young  ones  of  different  growth,  ac- 
cording to  the  time  it  may  be  presumed,  they  may 
have  been  forsaken  of  the  dam.  They  often  meet 
with  a  few  of  the  little  ones  no  bigger  than  well- 
grown  pullets,  half  starved,  straggling  and  moaning 
about,  like  so  many  distressed  orphans,  for  their  mo- 
ther. In  this  manner  the  ostrich  may  be  said  to  b« 
hardened  against  her  young  ones^  as  though  they  were 
not  hers ;  her  labor^  in  hatching  and  attending  them 
so  far,  being  ratn,  without  fear,  or  the  least  concern 
of  what  becomes  of  them  afterwards.  This  want  of 
affection  is  also  recorded.  Lam.  iv.  3,  *The  daughter 
of  my  {)eople  is  become  cruel,  like  the  ostriches  in  the 
wilderness  ;'  "  that  is,  by  apparently  deserting  their 
own,  and  receiving  others  in  return.  Hence,  on©  ol 
the  great  causes  of  lamentation  was,  the  coming  m 
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jt  strangers  and  enemies  into  Zion,  and  possessing  it. 
Thus,  in  the  twelfth  verse  of  this  chapter,  it  is  said, 
"The  kings  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  would  not  have  believed  that  the  adver- 
sary and  the  enemy  should  have  entered  into  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  ;"  and  in  ch.  v.  2,  "  Our  inherit- 
ance is  turned  to  strangers,  our  houses  to  aliens." 

With  reference  to  the  phrase,  "  her  labor  is  vain," 
Mr.  Vansittart  remarks,  while  eggs  are  laid^  and 
young  ostriches  produced,  it  can  never  be  correct ; 
and  if  the  mother  did  even  drive  her  young  ones 
from  her,  still  it  could  not  be  said  that  her  labors  had 
not  been  successful;  because,  while  there  was  a 
voung  brood  remaining,  it  would  be  evident  that  she 
nad  been  prosperous.  Labor  in  vain,  he  further  re- 
marks, must  either  be  that  which  is  not  productive, 
or  else  what  profits  not  the  person  who  labors,  or 
©therwise,  what  profits  another  who  does  not  labor. 
This,  he  conceives,  is  the  case  with  the  ostrich  in  the 
interpretation  here  suggested  ;  and  is,  moreover,  the 
true  signification  of  the  Hebrew  phrase.  The  same 
phrase  occurs.  Lev.  xxvi.  16,  "  Ye  sow  your  seed  in 
vain,  for  another  shall  reap  it,"  not  yourselves.  Like- 
wise, Isa.  Ixv.  21 — 23,  "  They  shall  build  houses  and 
inhabit  them ;  and  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and 
eat  the  fruit  of  them.  They  shall  not  build,  and  an- 
other inhabit ;  they  shall  not  plant  and  another  eat ; 
they  shall  not  labor  in  vain :"  that  is,  profitless  for 
themselves,  and  for  the  good  of  others.  And  again, 
ch.  xlix.  4,  "  Then  I  said,  I  have  labored  in  vain  ;  I 
have  spent  my  strength  for  nought  and  in  vain ;"  that 
is,  when  he  had  departed  fron:  r^e  worship  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  had  been  given  up  to  the  service  of  the 
gods  of  the  nation,  and  consequently  to  their  advan- 
tage, and  not  his  own.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Mr. 
Vansittart  proposes  to  understand  the  Hebrew  word, 
which  is  not  a  forced  signification,  and  is  moreover  the 
axact  peculiarity  and  property  of  the  ostrich  intended 
to  be  marked. 

Because  God  hath  made  her  feeble  of  instinct. 
And  not  imparted  to  her  understanding. 

Natural  affection  and  sagacious  instinct  are  the 
grand  instruments  by  which  Providence  continueth 
the  race  of  other  animals  ;  but  no  limits  can  be  set  to 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  God.  He  preserveth  the 
breed  of  the  ostrich  without  those  means,  and  even 
in  a  penury  of  all  the  necessaries  of  hfe. 

In  her  private  capacity,  she  is  not  less  inconside- 
rate and  foolish,  particularly  in  the  choice  of  food, 
which  is  oflen  highly  detrimental  and  pernicious  to 
her ;  for  she  swallows  every  thing  greedily  and  in- 
discriminately, whether  it  be  pieces  of  rags,  leather, 
wood,  stone  or  iron.  They  are  particularly  fond  of 
their  own  ordure,  which  they  greedily  eat  up  as  soon 
as  it  is  voided ;  no  less  fond  are  they  of  the  dung  of 
hens  and  other  poultry.  It  seems  as  if  their  optic,  as 
well  as  their  olfactory  nerves,  were  less  adequate  and 
conducive  to  their  safety  and  preservation,  than  in 
other  creatures  The  divine  Providence  in  this,  no 
less  than  in  other  respects,  "  having  deprived  them  of 
wisdom,  neither  hath  it  imparted  to  them  understand- 
ing." This  part  of  her  character  is  fully  admitted 
by  BufFon,  who  descriljes  it  in  nearly  the  same  terms. 

Yet  at  the  time  she  haughtily  assume*  courage ; 
She  scometh  the  horse  and  his  rider 

Dr.  Durell  justifies  this  translation,  observing,  that 
th«  ostrich  cannot  soar  as  other  birds  ;  and  therefore 
the  words  in  our  version,  "  when  she  lifletl)  up  her- 
•slC*  cannot  be  right ;  besides,  the  verb  nio  occurs 


only  in  thid  place  ;  and  in  Arabic  it  signifies  to  ttuu 
courage  J  and  the  like. 

Notwithstanding  the  stupidity  of  this  animal,  says 
Dr.  Stiaw,  its  Creator  hath  amply  provided  for  its 
safety,  by  endowing  it  with  extraordinary  swiftness^ 
and  a  surprising  apparatus  for  escaping  from  its 
enemy.  They,  "  when  they  raise  themselves  up  for 
flight,  laugh  at  the  horse  and  his  rider."  They  afford 
him  an  opportunity  only  of  admiring  at  a  distance  the 
extraordinary  agility,  and  the  stateliness,  likewise,  of 
their  motions,  the  richness  of  their  plumage,  and  the 
great  propriety  there  was  in  ascribing  to  them  an  ex- 
panded quivering  wing.  Nothing,  certainly,  can  be 
more  entertaining  than  such  a  sight ;  the  wings,  by 
their  rapid  but  unwearied  vibrations,  equally  serving 
them  for  sails  and  oars  ;  whDe  their  feet,  no  less  as- 
sisting in  conveying  them  out  of  sight,  are  no  less  in- 
sensible of  fatigue. 

The  surprising  swiflness  of  the  ostrich  is  expressly 
mentioned  by  Xenophon,  in  his  Anabasis ;  for,  speak- 
ing of  the  desert  of  Arabia,  he  states  that  the  ostrich 
is  frequently  seen  there  ;  that  none  could  take  them, 
the  horsemen  who  pursue  them  soon  giving  it  over ; 
for  they  escaped  far  away,  making  use  both  of  their 
feet  to  run,  and  of  their  wings,  when  expanded,  as  a 
sail  to  waft  them  along."  This  representation  is  con- 
firmed by  the  writer  of  a  voyage  to  Senegal,  who 
says,  "  She  sets  off  at  a  hard  gallop  ;  but,  afler  being 
excited  a  little,  she  expands  her  wings  as  if  to  catch 
the  wind,  and  abandons  herself  to  a  speed  so  great, 
that  she  seems  not  to  touch  the  ground."  "  I  am  per- 
suaded," continues  that  writer,  "  she  would  leave  far 
behind  the  swiflest  English  courser."  BufFon,  also, 
admits  that  the  ostrich  runs  faster  than  the  horse. 
These  unexceptionable  testimonies  completely  vindi- 
cate the  assertion  of  the  inspired  writer. 

OTHNIEL,  son  of  Kenaz  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  17. 
Scripture  says,  Othniel  was  brother  to  Caleb,  (Judg. 
i.  13.]  meaning,  probably,  near  relations,  as  cousins ; 
for  It  is  not  likely  they  were  literally  brothers, 
since  Othniel  married  the  daughter  of  Caleb.     See 

ACHSAH. 

Afler  the  death  of  Joshua,  the  Israelites  not  exter- 
minating the  Cahaanites,  and  not  continuing  in  their 
fidelity  to  the  Lord,  he  delivered  them  to  Chushan- 
Rishathaim,  kin^  of  Mesopotamia,  to  whom  they 
continued  in  subjection  eight  years,  Judg.  iii.  Then 
they  cried  to  the  Lord,  who  raised  them  up  for  a  de- 
liverer Othniel,  who,  being  filled  with  the  Spirit  of 
God,  judged  Israel ;  and  the  country  had  rest  forty 
years.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  in  peace  the  fortieth 
year  afler  the  peace  that  Joshua  had  procured  for  it, 
A.  M.  2960,  ten  years  before  his  death.  The  year 
of  OthniePs  death  is  unknown. 

OVEN,  see  Bread,  p.  208. 

OWL,  an  unclean  bird.  Lev.  xi.  17.     When  Isaiah 
speaks  of  Babylon  as  reduced  to  a  wilderness,  he  says 
that  the  owls  shall  answer  one  another  there,  (chap,  j 
xiii.  22.)  and  the  psalmist  says,  that  in  his  affliction,  j 
he  was  as  the  owl  sitting  alone  on  the  house-top,  Ps.  j 
cii.  7.     Interpreters,  however,  are  not  agreed  on  the  ^> 
signification  of  the  Hebrew  words  translated  owl,  a»  ■ 
may  be  seen  under  the  article  Ostrich.     The  owl 
was  consecrated  to  Minerva,  and  on  this  account  was 
honored  hv  the  Athenians,  who  represented  it  on 
their  medals. 

OX,  see  Bull 

OZEM,  sixth  son  of  Jesse,  and  brother  of  David- 
1  Chron.  ii.  15. 

OZIAS,  son  of  Micha,  of  Pimeon,  chief  of  Bethu 
lia,  when  it  was  besieged  by  Holofemes.  See  Judith. 
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PAL 

PAD  AN  ARAMy  the  plains  of  »^amy  or  Syria.  See 
Mesopotamia,  and  Syria. 

PALESTINE,  taken  in  a  limited  sense,  denotes 
the  country  of  the  PhiUstines,  or  Palestines ;  which 
was  that  part  of  the  Land  of  Promise  extending  along 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  from  Gaza  south  to  Lydda 
north.  The  LXX  were  of  opinion  that  the  word 
Philistiim  which  they  generally  translate  Allophyliy 
signified  strangers^  or  men  of  another  tribe,  rales- 
tine,  taken  in  a  more  general  sense,  signifies  the  whole 
country  of  Canaan,  as  well  beyond,  as  on  this  side, 
Jordan ;  though  frequently  it  is  restrained  to  the 
country  on  this  side  that  river :  so  that  in  later  times 
'  the  words  Judea  and  Palestine  were  synonymous. 
We  find  also  the  name  of  Syria-Palestina  given  to  the 
Land  of  Promise,  and  even  sometimes  this  province 
is  comprehended  in  Coele-Syria,  or  the  Lower  Syria. 
Herodotus  is  the  most  ancient  writer  known  who 
speaks  of  Syria-Palestina.  He  places  it  between 
Phcenicia  and  Egypt.     See  Canaan. 

PALM,  a  measure  of  a  hand's,  or  four  fingers' 
breaaih,  or  3.648  inches,  Hebr.  noiJ,  Tephach;  LXX, 
naXaiTjg,  Exod.  XXV.  25.  The  Heb.  Zereth,  n-^r^  (LXX, 
S-ni-»^tj,  Exod.  xxviii.  16.)  is  often  translated  palvi, 
though  it  signifies  a  span  or  half-cubit,  and  contains 
mree  ordinary  palms ;  which  ought  to  be  observed, 
that  two  measures  so  unequal  may  not  be  confound- 
ed. Jerome  sometimes  translates  Tephach  by  four 
fingers,  and  sometimes  by  a  palm  ;  but  he  always 
renders  Zereth  by  pcdmus ;  and  the  Septuagint  by 
Spithajne.  Goliath  was  in  height  six  cubits  and  a 
Zereth  ;  that  is,  six  cubits  and  a  half,  making  eleven 
feet  ten  inches  and  something  more.  We  find  in 
Iia.  xl.  12,  an  expression  that  proves  the  Zereth,  or 
palm,  to  signify  the  extent  of  the  hand  from  the  end 
of  the  thumb  to  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  "Who 
hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
and  meted  out  heaven  with  a  span  ?  "  a  Zereth. 

PALMER- WORM.  Bochart  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Hebrew  C3U,  gdzdm,  is  a  kind  of  locust,  furnished 
with  very  sharp  teeth,  with  which  it  gnaws  ofl!'  grass, 
corn,  leaves  of  trees,  and  even  their  bark.  The  Jews 
support  this  idea,  by  deriving  the  word  from  gdzaZy 
to  cut,  to  shear,  to  mince ;  and  Pisidias  compares  a 
swarm  of  locusts  to  a  sword  with  ten  thousand  edges. 
Such  is  also  the  opinion  of  most  commentators.  But 
notwithstanding  this,  the  LXX  read  xuinnri,  and  the 
Vulgate  eruca,  or  caterpillar,  which  rendering  is  sup- 
ported by  Fuller.  Michaelis  also  agrees  with  tliis 
notion,  and  thinks  the  sharp  and  cutting  teeth  of  the 
caterpillar,  which,  hke  a  sickle,  clear  away  all  before 
them,  might  give  name  to  this  insect.  Cateq)illar8 
also  begin  their  ravages  before  locusts,  which  seems 
to  coincide  with  the  nature  of  the  creature  here  in- 
tended :  "  That  which  the  pnlmer-worm  hath  left 
hath  the  locust  eaten  ;  and  that  which  the  locust 
hath  left  hath  the  cankerworm  eaten  ;  and  that  which 
the  cankerworm  hath  left  hath  the  caterpillar  eaten," 
Joel  i.  4. 

PALM-TREE.  This  tree  is  called  ion,  tdtndr, 
from  its  straight,  upright  growth,  for  which  it  seems 
more  remarkable  than  any  other  tree  :  it  sometimes 
naes  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet 

The  palm  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  of  the 
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vegetable  kingdom.  The  stalks  are  generally  full  ol 
rugged  knots,  which  are  the  vestiges  of  the  decayed 
leaves  :  for  the  trunk  is  not  solid  like  other  trees,  but 
its  centre  is  filled  with  pith,  round  which  is  a  tough 
bark,  full  of  strong  fibres  when  young,  which,  as  the 
tree  grows  old,  hardens  and  becomes  ligneous.  To 
this  bark  the  leaves  are  closely  joined,  which  in  the 
centre  rise  erect,  but  after  they  are  advanced  above 
the  vagina  that  surrounds  them,  they  expand  very 
wide  on  every  side  the  stem,  and,  as  the  older  leaves 
decay,  the  stalk  advances  in  height.  The  leaves, 
when  the  tree  has  grown  to  a  size  for  bearing  fruit, 
are  six  or  eight  feet  long ;  are  very  broad  when 
spread  out,  and  are  used  for  covering  the  tops  ol 
houses,  and  similar  purposes. 

The  fruit,  which  is  called  "date,"  grows  below  the 
leaves  in  clusters ;  and  is  of  a  sweet  and  agreeable 
taste.  The  learned  Ksempfer,  as  a  botanist,  an  anti- 
quary and  a  traveller,  has  exhausted  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  palm-trees.  The  diligent  natives,  says  Mr 
Gibbon,  celebrated,  either  in  verse  or  prose,  the  360 
uses  to  which  the  trunk,  the  branches,  the  leaves  and 
the  fruit  were  skilfully  applied.  The  extensive  im- 
portance of  the  date-tree,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  subjects  to  which  a  traveller  can 
direct  his  attention.  A  considerable  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  F^gypt,  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  subsist 
almost  entirely  on  its  fruit.  They  boast  also  of  its 
medicinal  virtues.  Their  camels  feed  upon  the  date 
stone.  From  the  leaves  they  make  couches,  baskets, 
bags,  mats  and  brushes ;  from  the  branches,  cages 
for  their  poultry,  and  fences  for  their  gardens  ;  from 
the  fibres  of  the  boughs,  thread,  ropes  and  rigging; 
from  the  sap  is  prepared  a  spirituous  liquor ;  and  ths 
body  of  the  tree  furnishes  fuel :  it  is  even  said,  that 
from  one  variety  of  the  palm-tree,  ihe  "  phcenix  far- 
inifera,"  meal  has  been  extracted,  which  is  found 
among  the  fibres  of  the  trunk,  and  has  been  used  for 
food. 

Several  parts  of  the  Holy  Land,  no  less  than  of 
Idumffia,  that  lay  contiguous  to  it,  are  descril^ed  by 
the  ancients  to  have  abounded  with  date-trees.  Ju- 
dea, particularly,  is  typified  in  several  coins  of  Ves- 
pasian, by  a  disconsolate  woman  sitting  under  a 
palm-tree.  Upon  the  Greek  coin,  likewise,  of  his 
son  Titus,  struck  upon  a  like  occasion,  we  see  a 
shield  suspended  upon  a  palm-tree,  with  a  victory 
writing  upon  it.  The  same  tree,  upon  a  medal  of 
Domitian,  is  made  an  emblem  of  Neapolis,  formerly 
Sichem,  or  Naplosa,  as  it  is  now  called ;  as  it  is  like- 
wise of  Sephoris,  or  Sepphoury,  according  to  the 
present  name,  the  metropolis  of  Galilee,  upon  one  of 
Trajan's.  It  may  be  presumed,  theretore,  that  the 
palm-tree  was  formerly  much  cultivated  in  the  Holy 
Land. 

In  Deut.  xxxiv.  3,  Jericho  is  called  "the  city  of 
palm-trees,  l)ecau»e,  as  Josephus,  Strabo  and  Pliny 
liave  remarked,  it  anciently  abounded  with  them: 
and  so  Dr.  Shaw  states  that  there  are  several  of  them 
yet  at  Jericho,  where  there  is  the  convenience  they 
require  of  being  often  watered;  where  Hkewise  the 
climate  is  warm,  and  the  soil  sandy,  or  such  as  they 
thrive  and  delight  in.  At  Jerusalem,  Sichem,  and 
other  places  to  the  northward,  however.  Dr.  Shaw 
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states  that  he  rarely  saw  above  two  or  three  of  them 
together ;  and  even  these,  as  their  fruit  rarely  or  ever 
comes  to  maturity,  are  of  no  further  service,  than 
(like  the  palm-tree  of  Deborah)  to  shade  the  retreats 
or  sanctuaries  of  their  sheikhs,  as  they  might  for- 
merly have  been  sufficient  to  supply  the  solemn  pro- 
cessions with  branches.  (See  John  xii.  13.)  From 
the  present  condition  and  quality  of  the  palm-trees 
in  this  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  Dr.  Shaw  concludes  that 
they  never  were  either  numerous  or  fruitful  here,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  op'mion  of  Reland  and  others,  that 
Phcenicia  is  the  same  with  "a  country  of  date-trees  " 
does  not  appear  probable ;  for  if  such  a  useful  and 
beneficial  plant  had  ever  been  cultivated  there  to  ad- 
vantage, it  would  have  still  continued  to  be  culti- 
vated, as  in  Egypt  and  Barbary. 

In  the'  latter  country,  in  the  maritime,  as  well  as  in 
the  inland  parts,  there  are  several  large  plantations 
of  the  palm-tree ;  though  such  only  as  grow  in  the 
Sahara  bring  their  fruit  to  perfection.  Dr.  Shaw,  to 
whom  we  are  so  greatly  indebted  for  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  natural  history  of  the  East,  informs  us 
that  they  are  propagated  chiefly  from  the  roots  of 
full  grown  trees,which,  if  well  transplanted,  and  taken 
care  of,  will  yield  their  fruit  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
year ;  whereas  those  which  are  raised  immediately 
from  the  kernels,  will  not  bear  till  about  the  sixteenth 
year.  This  method  of  raising  the  (fout^^  or  palm, 
and  particularly  the  fact  that  when  the  old  trunk 
dies,  there  is  never  wanting  one  or  other  of  these 
oflTsprings  to  succeed  it,  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
fable  of  the  phoenix  dying,  and  another  arising  from 
its  ashes. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  these  trees  are  male  and 
female,  and  that  the  fruit  which  is  produced  by  the 
latter  will  be  dry  and  insipid  without  a  previous 
communication  with  the  former.  In  the  month  of 
March  or  April,  therefore,  when  the  sheaths  that  re- 

3)ectively  enclose  the  young  clusters  of  the  male 
owers,  and  the  female  fruit,  begin  to  open,  at  which 
Ume  the  latter  are  formed,  and  the  former  are  mealy, 
they  take  a  sprig  or  two  of  the  male  cluster,  and  in- 
sert it  into  the  sheath  of  the  female  ;  or  else  they  take 
a  whole  cluster  of  the  m.ale  tree,  and  sprinkle  the 
meal  or  farina  of  it  over  several  clusters  of  the  female. 
The  latter  practice  is  common  in  Egypt,  where  they 
have  a  number  of  males;  but  the  trees  of  Barbary 
are  impregnated  by  the  former  method,  one  male  be- 
ingsufficient  for  four  or  five  hundred  females. 

The  palm-tree  arrives  at  its  greatest  vigor  about 
thirty  years  after  transplantation,  and  continues  so 
seventy  years  afterwards,  bearing  yearly  fifteen  or 
twenty  clusters  of  dates,  each  of  them  weighing  fif- 
teen or  twenty  pounds.  After  this  period,  it  begins 
gradually  to  decline,  and  usually  falls  about  the  latter 
•nd  of  its  second  century.  "  To  be  exalted,"  or  "  to 
flourish  like  the  palm-tree,"  are  as  just  and  proper  ex- 
pressions, suitable  to  the  nature  of  this  plant,  as  "  to 
spread  about  like  a  cedar,"  Ps.  xcii.  11. 

The  root  of  the  palm-tree  produces  a  great  num- 
ber of  suckers,  which,  spreading  upward,  form  a 
kind  of  foresL  It  was  under  a  Tittle  wood  of  this 
kind,  as  Calmet  thinks,  that  the  prophetess  Deb9rah 
dwelt,  between  Ramah  and  Bethel,  Judg.  iv.  5.  And 
probably  to  this  multiplication  of  the  palm-tree,  as  he 
suffgestB,  the  proi)het  alludes,  when  he  says,  "  The 
riniteous  shall  flourish  like  a  palm-tree,"  (Ps.  xcii. 
iJ:  comp.  Ps.  i.  3.)  rathsr  ^an  to  its  towering  height, 
■i  Dr.  8naw  supposes. 

The  palm  is  much  fonder  of  water  than  many 
scher  trees  of  the  forest,  and  this  will  account  for  its 


flourishing  so  much  better  in  some  places  than  others. 
When  Moses  and  his  people  on  their  way  to  the 
promised  land  arrived  at  Elim,  they  found  twelve 
wells  of  water  by  the  side  of  seventy  palm-trees, 
Exod.  XV.  27.  And  we  learn  firom  sir  Robert  Wil- 
son, (History  of  the  Expedition  to  Egypt,  p.  18.)  that 
when  the  English  army  landed  in  E^ypt,  in  1801,  to 
expel  the  French  from  that  country,  sir  Sidney  Smith 
assured  the  troops  that  wherever  date-trees  grew, 
water  must  be  near ;  and  so  they  found  it  on  digging 
usually  within  such  a  distance  that  the  roots  of  the 
tree  could  obtain  moisture  from  the  fluid.  Burck- 
hardt  confirms  this  statement  in  several  places. 
(Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  473,  523,  531,  562,  &c.) 

The  prophet  Jeremiah,  describing,  in  a  fine  stnun 
of  irony,  the  idols  of  the  heathens,  says,  "They  are  up« 
right  as  the  palm-tree,"  (chap.  ix.  5.)  which  Calmet 
takes  to  be  an  allusion  to  their  shape,  remarking, 
from  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the  ancients,  before  the 
art  of  carving  was  carried  to  perfection,  made  their 
images  all  of  a  thickness,  straight,  having  their  hands 
hanging  down,  and  close  to  their  sides,  the  legs  j*  •*  - 
ed  together,  the  eyes  shut,  with  a  very  [)erpendic 
attitude,  and  not  unlike  the  body  of  a  palm-i 
Such  are  the  figures  of  those  ancient  Egyptian  statues 
that  still  remain.  The  famous  Greek  architect  and 
sculptor  Deedalus  set  their  legs  at  liberty,  opened  their 
eyes,  and  gave  them  a  more  free  and  easy  attitude. 

The  straight  and  lofty  growth  of  the  palm-tree,  its 
longevity  and  great  fecundity,  the  permanency  and 
perpetual  flourishing  of  its  leaves,  and  their  form, 
resembling  the  solar  rays,  makes  it  a  very  proper  em- 
blem of  the  natural,  and  thence  of  the  divine  light 
Hence  in  the  holy  place  or  sanctuary  of  the  temple, 
(the  emblem  of  Christ's  body,)  palm-trees  were  engrav- 
ed on  the  walls  and  doors  between  the  coupled  cherubs, 
1  Kings  vi.  29,  32,  35 ;  Ezek.  xli.  18,  19,  20,  25,  26w 
Hence,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  branches  of  palm- 
trees  were  to  be  used,  among  others,  in  making  their 
booths.  (Comp.  Lev.  xxiii.30  ;  Neh.  viii.  15.)  Palm 
branches  were  also  used  as  emblems  of  victory,  both  by 
believers  and  idolaters.  The  reason  given  by  Plutarch 
and  Aulus  Gtellius,  why  they  were  so  among  the  latter,  * 
is  the  nature  of  the  wood,  which  so  powerfully  re- 
sists incumbent  pressure.  But,  doubtless,  believers, 
by  bearing  palm-branches  after  a  victory,  or  in 
triumph,  meant  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  Author 
of  their  success  and  prosperity,  and  to  carry  on  their 
thoughts  to  the  Divine  Light,  the  great  conqueror 
over  sin  and  death.  (Comp.  1  Mac.  xiii.  51 ;  2  Mac. 
X.  7;  John  xii.  13;  Rev.  vii.  9.)  And  the  idolaters, 
likewise,  probably  used  palms  on  such  occasions,  not 
without  respect  to  Apollo  or  the  sun,  to  whom, 
among  them,  they  were  consecrated.  Hence,  prob- 
ably, we  have  the  name  of  a  place,  "  Baal-Tamar," 
(Judg.  XX.  33.)  Tamar  being,  as  we  have  said,  the 
name  of  the  palm-tree ;  it  being  so  called  in  honor  of 
Baal  or  the  sun,  whose  image,  it  may  be,  was  there 
accompanied  by  this  tree.  Herodotus  states  that 
there  were  many  palm-trees  at  Apollo's  temple,  at 
Brutus,  in  Egypt ;  and  that  at  Sais,  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  or  Athena,  (a  name  for  the  solar  light,)  there 
were  artificial  columns  in  imitation  of  palm-trees. 

In  Cant.  vii.  7,  the  statue  of  the  bride  is  compared 
to  a  palm-tree,  which  conveys  a  pleasing  idea  of  her 
gracefulness  and  beauty.  So  Theocritus  compares 
Helen  to  a  cypress-tree  in  a  garden;  but  UlysBses 
makes  almost  the  very  same  comparison  as  that  of 
Solomon,  by  hkening  the  princess  Nausicaa  to  a 
young  palm-tree  growing  by  Apollo's  altar  in  Deles. 

It  is  probable  that  Tamar.  fEzek.  xlvii.  19  &«.)  f«r 
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Tirfinor,  (1  Kings  ix.  18.)  built  in  the  desert  by  Sol- 
omon, and  afterwards  called  Palmyra  by  the  Greeks, 
obtained  its  name  from  the  number  of  palm-trees 
which  grew  about  it. 

Ab  the  Greek  name  for  this  tree  signifies  also  the 
fiibulous  bird,  called  the  phcenix,  some  of  the  fathers 
have  supposed  that  the  psalmist  (xcii.  12.)  alludes  to 
the  latter,  and  on  his  authority  have  made  the  phoe- 
nix an  emblem  of  a  resurrection.  Tertullian  calls  it 
a  full  and  striking  emblem  of  this  hope.  But  the 
tree,  also,  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  emblem- 
atical of  the  revivification  of  the  humain  body,  from 
its  being  found  in  some  burial  places  in  the  East 
In  our  colder  climate,  we  have  substituted  the  yetv- 
tree  in  its  place. 

PALSY,  a  disorder  which  deprives  the  limbs  of 
motion,  and  makes  them  useless  to  the  patient.  Our 
Saviour  cured  several  paralytics  by  his  word  alone. 
(See  Matt.  iv.  24  ;  viii.  6 ;  ix.  2 ;  Mark  ii.  3,  4 ;  Luke 
V.  18.)  The  sick  man  who  was  lying  near  the  pool 
at  the  sheep-market,  for  thirty-eight  years,  was  a  par- 
alytic, John  V.  5. 

PAMPHYLIA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  having 
Cilicia  east,  Lycia  west,  Pisidia  north,  and  the  Med- 
iterranean south.  It  is  opposite  to  Cyprus,  and  the 
sea  between  the  coast  and  the  island  is  called  the  sea 
of  Pamphylia.  The  chief  city  of  Pamphylia  was 
Perga,  where  Paul  and  Barnabas  preached.  Acts  xiii. 
13;  xiv.  24. 

PAPER,  PAPYRUS,  see  Book,  p.  200,  201. 

PAPHOS,  a  famous  city  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
where  Paul  converted  the  proconsul  Sergius  Paulus, 
and  struck  with  blindness  a  Jewish  sorcerer,  called 
Bar-jesus,  who  would  have  hindered  his  conversion. 
Paphos  was  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island. 
Acts  xiii.  6,  A.  D.  44. 

PARABLE,  naoa(ioX,'j,  (Heb.  a^Sro,  Meshdlim,) 
from  the  verb  naQufiaXXtiv,  which  signifies  to  compare 
things  together,  to  form  a  parallel  or  similitude  of 
th«m  with  other  things.  What  we  call  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  which  are  moral  maxims  and  sentences, 
the  Greeks  call  the  Parables  of  Solomon.  And  when 
Jerome  would  express  the  poetic  and  sententious 
■tyle  of  Balaam,  (Numb,  xxiii.  7,  18,  &c.)  he  says,  he 
beran  to  speak  in  a  parable.  In  like  manner,  when 
Job  answers  his  friends,  it  is  said,  he  began  to  take 
ap  h\B  parable^  Job  xxvii.  1 ;  xxix.  1.  The  parabol- 
ical, enigmatical,  figurative  and  sententious  way  of 
■peaking,  was  the  language  of  the  eastern  sages  and 
learned  men ;  and  nothing  was  more  insupportable 
ban  to  hear  a  fool  utter  parables,  Prov.  xxvi.  7. 

The  prophets  employed  parables,  the  more  strong- 
ly to  impress  prince  and  people  with  their  threaten- 
ing! or  their  promises.  Nathan  reproved  David 
under  the  parable  of  a  rich  man  who  had  taken  away 
and  killed  the  lamb  of  a  poor  man,  2  Sam.  xii.  2,  3, 
&c.  The  woman  of  TeKoah,  who  was  hired  by 
Joab  to  reconcile  the  mind  of  David  to  Absalom, 
proposed  to  him  the  parable  of  her  two  sons  who 
fought  together,  and  one  having  killed  the  other,  they 
were  going  to  put  the  murderer  to  death,  and  so  to 
deprive  her  of  both  her  sons,  2  Sam.  xv.  2,  3,  &c. 
Jotham,  son  of  Gideon,  addressed  to  the  Shechemites 
the  parable  of  the  bramble  of  Libanus,  whom  the 
trees  chose  for  king,  Judg.  ix.  7, 8,  &.c.  Our  Saviour 
most  frequently  addressed  the  people  in  parables; 
thereby  verifying  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  (vi.  9.)  that 
the  people  should  see  without  knowing,  and  hear 
without  understanding,  in  the  midst  of  instruc- 
I  tions.  Jerome  observes,  that  this  manner  of  instruct 
ing  a  d  speaking  by  similitudes  and  parables,  was 


common  in  Syria,  and  espe  ^ially  in  Palestine.  It  ifl 
certain  that  the  ancient  sages  employed  this  style 
almost  to  affectation. 

Some  parables  in  the  New  Testament  may  i>erhap8 
be  supposed  to  be  true  histories ;  as  that  of  Lazarus 
and  the  wicked  rich  man  ;  that  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan ;  and  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  In  others,  our 
Saviour  seems  to  allude  to  some  points  of  history  in 
those  times ;  as  that  describing  a  king  who  went  mto 
a  far  country,  to  receive  a  kingdom;  which  may  hint 
at  the  history  of  Archelaus,  who,  after  the  death  ol 
his  father  Herod  the  Great,  went  to  Rome,  to  receive 
firom  Augustus  the  confirmation  of  his  father's  will, 
by  which  he  had  bequealht-d  the  kingdom  of  Judea 
to  him. 

The  word  parable  is  sometimes  used  in  Scripture 
in  a  sense  of  reproach  and  contempt.  God  threatens 
his  people  to  scatter  them  among  the  nations,  and  to 
make  them  a  parable  (English  translation,  a, proverb) 
to  the  people,  2  Chron.  vii.  20.  So  that  when  any 
one  would  express  a  nation  hated  of  God,  and  whicn 
has  suflTered  his  fierce  anger,  he  shall  say,  May  you 
become  like  Israel ! 

PARACLETUS,  a  title  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
by  our  Saviour,  John  xiv.  16.     See  Comforter. 

PARADISE.  This  word  signifies  a  garden  or 
forest  of  trees ^  apark^  in  which  sense  it  is  used,  Neh. 
li.  8 ;  Eccles.  ii.  5 ;  Cant.  iv.  13. 

The  Septuagint  use  the  word  ParaduniSy  (Gen.  ii. 
8.)  when  they  speak  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  in  which 
the  Lord  placed  Adam  and  Eve.  This  famous  gar- 
den is  indeed  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  "  the 
terrestrial  paradise,"  and  there  is  hardly  any  part  ol 
the  world  in  which  it  has  not  been  sought.  See  Eden 

In  the  New  Testament,  paradise  is  put  for  a  place 
of  delight,  where  the  souls  of  the  blessed  enjoy  hap- 
piness. Thus  our  Saviour  tells  the  penitent  thief  on 
the  cross,  (Luke  xxiii.  43.)  "  To-day  shall  thou  be  with 
me  in  paradise;"  i.e.  in  the  state  of  the  blessed 
Paul,  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  says 
(2  Cor.  xii.  4.)  "I  knew  a  man  that  was  caught  up 
into  paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable  words,  which 
it  is  not  lawftd  for  a  man  to  utter."  And  again  out 
Lord  says,  (Rev.  ii.  7.)  "To  him  that  overcometh 
will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  paradise  of  God."  The  Jews  commonly 
call  paradise  "the  garden  of  Eden;"  and  they  ima- 
gine that  at  the  commg  of  the  Messiah  they  shall  here 
enjoy  an  earthly  felicity,  in  the  midst  of  delightH ; 
and  that,  till  the  resurrection,  and  the  coming  of  tlie 
Messiah,  their  souls  shall  continue  here  in  a  stale 
of  rest. 

PARALLELISM,  see  Poetry. 

PARAN,  El-paran,  or  Pharan,  a  desert  of  Ara- 
bia Petnea,  south  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  north- 
west of  the  gulf  Elanitis.  (See  the  situation  of  this 
desert  fully  discussed  under  Exodus,  p.  418.)  Che- 
dorlaomer  and  his  allies  ravaged  the  country,  to  the 
plains  of  Paran,  (Gen.  xiv.  6.)  and  Hagar,  being  sent 
fi-om  Abraham,  retired  into  the  wilderness  of  Paran, 
where  she  lived  with  her  son  Ishmael,  Gen  xxi.  21. 
The  Israelites,  having  decamped  from  Sinai,  came 
into  this  desert,  (Numb.  x.  12.)  and  thence  Moses  sent 
out  spies  to  inspect  the  Land  of  Promise,  ch.  xiii.  3. 
When  David  was  persecuted  by  Saul,  he  withdrew 
into  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  near  Maon,  and  south 
of  Carmel,  1  Sam.  xxv.  1,  2.  The  greater  part  of 
the  habitations  of  this  country,  it  is  said,  *^erc  dugtB 
the  rocks;  and  here  Simon  of  Gera&i  gathered 
together  all  that  he  took  from  his  enemies, 

Paran  was  also  the  name  of  a  city  cf  Arabia  Pe- 
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tliree  days'  journey  from  Elah,  or  Ailat,  east, 
Ueut  i.  1 ;  1  Kings  xi.  18.     But  see  Exodus,  p.  418. 

PARCHMENT,  see  Book,  p.  201. 

PARDON,  entire  remission  of  punishment  due  to 
guilt  God  extends  mercy  as  his  darling  attribute, 
and  mercy  delighteth  in  pardoning.  God  is  said  to 
multiply  pardons,  to  be  ready  to  pardon,  to  pardon 
for  his  name's  sake,  &c.  Various  similes  are  used 
to  denote  the  nature  of  pardon  ;  as,  to  take  away  in- 
iquity, to  cover  sin,  to  blot  out  sin,  to  cast  sins  behind 
the  back,  not  to  remember  them,  &c.  Man  is  liable 
to  recollect  transgressions,  after  having  pardoned 
them,  but  God  pardons  effectively  and  completely. 
The  gospel  furnishes  the  noblest  motive  to  us  to 
pardon  others  ;  "  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath 
pardoned  us." 

PARENT,  a  name  properly  given  to  a  father  or  a 
motlier,  but  extended  also  to  relations  by  blood,  espe- 
cially in  a  direct  line,  upward.  Scripture  commands 
children  to  honor  theu*  parents,  (Exod.  xx.  12.)  i.  e. 
to  obey  them,  to  succor  them,  to  respect  them,  to  give 
them  all  assistance  that  nature,  and  their  and  our  cir- 
cumstances, require.  Christ  (Matt.  xv.  5,  6.)  con- 
demns that  corrupt  explication  which  the  doctors  of 
the  law  gave  of  this  precept ;  by  teaching  that  a  child 
was  disengaged  from  the  obligation  of  supporting  and 
assisting  his  parents,  when  he  said,  "  It  is  a  gift  by 
whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me  ;  q.  d.  1 
am  no  longer  master  of  my  own  estate ;  it  is  consecrat- 
ed to  the  Lord."     See  CoRBAit. 

Marriages  among  parents  and  relations  were  for- 
bidden within  cerUiin  degrees.  Lev.  xviii. 

P  ARLOR,  that  room  in  a  house  where  the  master 
or  his  family  customarily  speak  with  visitors ;  but 
whether  the  word  rendered  parlor  has  always  this 
import  in  the  Hebrew,  may  be  doubtful.  (Compare 
Judg.  iii.  20 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  22.) 

PARMASHTA,  the  seventh  son  of  Haman ;  slain 
by  the  Jews,  with  his  father,  Esth.  ix.  9. 

PARMENAS,  one  of  the  first  seven  deacons,  Acts 
vL  5,  6. 

PARSHANDATHA,  the  eldest  son  of  Haman,  put 
to  death  with  his  father,  Esth.  ix.  7. 

PART,  PORTION.  "The  Lord  is  the  portion  of 
mine  inheritance,"  Ps.  xvi.  5.  "  Thou  art  my  refuge, 
and  my  portion  in  the  land  of  the  living,"  Ps.  cxlii.  5. 
And  Israel  is  the  part,  or  portion  of  the  Lord,  his  pe- 
culiar people:  "The  Lord's  portion  is  his  people, 
Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance,"  Deut  xxxii.  9. 
But  with  this  difference ;  God  makes  and  constitutes 
the  happiness  of  his  people,  but  his  people  cannot 
augment  God's  happiness  or  glory.  Part  or  portion 
also  signifies  recompense  or  correction.  "  This  is  the 
portion  of  a  wicked  man  fi*om  God,  and  the  heritage 
appointed  unto  him  by  Grod,"  Job  xx.  29.  "  They 
shall  be  a  portion  for  foxes,"  Ps.  IxiiL  10.  "Upon 
the  wicked  he  shall  rain  snares,  fire,  and  brimstone, 
and  an  horrible  tempest ;  this  shall  be  the  portion  of 
their  cup,"  Ps.  xi.  6.  This  is  their  part  or  portion, 
and  the  just  punishment  of  theh*  iniquity.  The  Lord 
shall  "appoint  him  his  portion  with  the  hypocrites," 
Matt.  xxiv.  51. 

PARTHIA  is  thought  to  have  been  originally  a 
province  of  Media,  on  its  eastern  side,  which  was 
raised  into  a  distinct  kingdom  by  Arsaces,  ante  A.  D. 
250.  It  soon  extended  itself  over  a  great  part  of  the 
ancient  Persian  empire,  and  is  frequently  put  for  that 
empire  in  Scripture,  and  other  ancient  writings.  Par- 
ihia  maintained  itself  against  all  aggressors  for  nearly 
500  years,  but  in  A.  D.  226,  one  of  the  descendants 
•f  the  ancient  Persian  kings  united  it  to  the  ancient 


empire,  and  Persia  resumed  its  ancient  name  aiui 
dynasty. 

The  Parthians  were  celebrated,  especially  by  the 
poets,  for  their  mode  of  fighting,  which  consisted  in 
discharging  their  arrows  while  they  fled.  They 
would  seem  to  have  borne  no  very  distant  resem- 
blance to  the  modem  Cossacks.  It  is  said  the  Par- 
thians were  either  refugees  or  exiles  from  the  Scythian 
nations.  Jews  fi-om  among  them  were  present  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  Pentecost,  Acts  ii.  9. 

PARTRIDGE.  The  Hebrew  name  of  this  bird  ii 
Hnp,  kori,  the  caller.  Forskal  mentions  a  partridge 
whose  name,  in  Arabic,  iskujv;  and  Latham  says, 
that  in  the  province  of  Andalusia,  in  Spain,  its  name 
is  churr^  both  taken,  no  doubt,  from  the  Hebrew. 
The  German  hunters  also  say  of  the  partridge,  "  It 
calls."  As  this  bird  is  so  well  known  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  a  particular  description  is  uimecessary. 
There  are  only  two  passages  of  Scripture  in  which 
the  partridge  is  mentioned ;  but  these  will  repay  our 
attentive  examination.  The  first  occurs  in  the  his- 
tory of  David,  where  he  expostulates  with  Saul  con- 
cerning his  unjust  and  foolish  pursuit :  "  The  king  of 
Israel  is  come  out  to  seek  a  flea,  as  when  one  doth 
hunt  a  partridge  on  the  mountains,"  1  Sam.  xxvi.  20. 
The  learned  Bochart  objects  to  the  partridge  in  thii 
place,  and  contends  that  the  kore  is  more  likely  to 
be  the  woodcock,  since  the  partridge  is  not  a 
mountain  bird.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake ;  there 
is  a  species  of  the  partridge  which  exactly  an 
swers  to  the  description  of  David ;  and  those  of  Ba* 
rakonda,  in  particular,  are  said  to  choose  the  highest 
rocks  and  precipices  for  their  residence. 

"  The  Arabs  have  another  though  a  more  laborious 
method  of  catching  these  birds ;  for,  observing  that 
they  become  languid  and  fatigued  after  they  have 
hastily  been  put  up  once  or  twice,  they  immediately 
run  in  upon  them,  and  knock  them  down  with  their 
zertcattys,  or  bludgeons."  It  was  precisely  in  this 
manner  Saul  hunted  David,  coming  hastily  upon  him, 
and  putting  him  up  from  time  to  time,  in  hopes  he 
should  at  length,  by  frequent  repetitions,  destroy  him. 
In  addition  to  this  method  of  taking  the  partridge, 
Dr.  Shaw  states,  that  the  Arabs  are  well  acquainted 
with  that  mode  of  catching  them  which  is  called  tun- 
nelling^ ;  and  to  make  the  capture  of  them  the  greater, 
they  will  sometimes  place  behind  the  net  a  cage,  with 
some  tame  ones  within  it,  which,  by  their  j)erpetui  I 
chirping  and  calhng,  quickly  bring  down  the  coveys 
that  are  within  hearing,  and  thereby  decoy  great 
numbers  of  them.  This,  he  remarks,  may  lead  us 
into  the  right  interpretation  of  Ecclus.  xi.  30,  which 
we  render  "  like  as  a  partridge  taken  [and  kept]  in  a 
cage,  so  is  the  heart  of  the  proud ;"  nut  should  be, 
"  like  a  decoy  partridge  in  a  cage,  so  is,"  &c. 

The  other  passage  in  which  this  bird  is  mentioned, 
is  Jer.  xvii.  11 :  "As  the  partridge  sitteth  on  eggs,  and 
hatcheth  them  not ;  so  he  that  getteth  riches,  and  not 
by  right,  shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  and- 
at  his  end  shall  be  a  fool."  It  seems  to  be  clear  here 
that  this  bird  sitteth  on  eggs  not  its  ottm^  to  correspond 
to  the  getting  of  riches  not  by  ri^ht ;  from  these  eggs 
it  is  dnven  away,  leaving  them  in  the  midst  of  his  davSy 
before  the  time  of  hatching  is  expired.  But  why 
should  it  be  said  of  the  partridge,  rather  than  any 
other  bird,  that  it  sitteth  and  hatcheth  not  ?  The  rea 
son  is  plain,  when  it  is  known  that  this  bird's  nest, 
being  made  on  the  ground,  the  eggs  are  frequently 
broken,  by  the  foot  of  man  or  other  animals,  and  she 
is  often  obUged  to  quit  them,  by  the  presence  of  in- 
truders, which  chills  the  eggs  and  renders  them  u» 
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6ruitf\il.  Rain  and  moisture  also  may  spoil  them. 
Ol»«erving  that  Buffbn  makes  a  separate  species  of 
the  bartavella,  or  Greek  partridge,  Mr.  Taylor  pro- 
poses that  a.s  the  proi)er  bird  meant  in  these  passages. 
To  t  he  red  partridge,  and  principally  to  the  bartavella, 
must  be  referred  all  that  the  ancients  have  related  of 
the  partridge.  Aristotle  must  needs  know  the  Greek 
partridge  better  than  any  other,  since  this  is  the  only 
kind  in  Greece,  in  the  isles  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
and,  according  to  all  appearance,  in  that  part  of  Asia 
conquered  by  Alexander.  13elon  informs  us,  that 
the  bartavella  keeps  ordinarily  among  the  rocks ;  but 
has  the  instinct  to  descend  into  the  plain  to  make  its 
nest,  in  order  that  the  young  may  tind  at  the  birth  a 
ready  subsistence.  It  has  another  analogy  with  the 
common  hen  ;  tliis  is,  to  sit  upon  (or  hatch)  the  eggs 
of  strangers  for  want  of  its  own.  This  remark  is  of  a 
long  standing,  since  it  occurs  in  the  sacred  book. 
Now  if,  in  the  absence  of  the  proper  owner,  this  bar- 
tavella j)artridge  sits  on  the  eggs  of  a  stranger,  when 
that  stranger  returns  to  her  nest,  and  drives  away  the 
intruder  before  she  can  hatch  them,  the  partridge 
BO  exjjelled  resembles  a  man  in  low  circumstances, 
who  had  possessed  himself,  for  a  time,  of  the  prop- 
erty of  another,  but  is  forced  to  relinquish  his  acqui- 
sition, before  he  can  render  it  profitable ;  which  is 
the  simile  of  the  prophet,  and  agrees,  too,  with  this 
place. 

PARVAIM,  the  name  of  a  region,  (2  Chron.  iii.  6.) 
thought  to  be  the  same  as  Ophir. 

PASDAINIMIM,  a  place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  (1 
Chron.  xi.  13.)  called  Ephes-dammim,  1  Sam.  xvii.  1. 

PASSION.  This  word  has  several  veiy  different 
significations.  rii"st,  it  signifies  the  passion  or  suf- 
fering of  Christ :  "  To  whom  also  he  showed  himself 
alive  after  his  passion,"  Acts  i.  3.  Secondly,  it  signi- 
fies shameful  passions,  (Rom.  i.  26.)  to  which  those 
are  giv<3n  u[),  whom  God  abandons  to  their  own  de- 
sires, Rom.  vii.  5 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  5. 

PASSOVER,  (Pascha,  hdd,  a  passing  over,)  a  name 
given  to  the  festival  established  m  commemoration  of 
the  coming  forth  out  of  Eg}'pt,  (Exod.  xii.]  because, 
the  night  before  their  departure,  the  destroymg  angel, 
who  slev»  the  first  born  of  the  Egyptians,  passed  over 
the  h()U&;s  of  the  Hebrews  without  entering  them, 
tliey  being  marked  with  the  blood  of  the  lamb,  which, 
for  this  reason,  was  called  the  Paschal  lamb. 

The  month  of  the  exodus  from  Egj^it  (called  Abib 
in  M«»ses,  afterwards  called  Nisan)  was  ordained  to 
be  tht'reafter  the  first  mouth  of  the  sacred  or  ecclesi- 
astical year ;  and  the  fourteenth  day  of  this  month,  be- 
tween the  two  evenings,  that  is,  between  the  sun's 
decline  and  its  setting — according  to  our  reckoning, 
between  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  six  in  the 
evening,  at  the  equinox — they  were  to  kill  the  paschal 
lamb,  and  to  abstain  from  leavened  bread.  The  day 
fbllowmg,  being  the  fifteenth,  reckoned  from  six 
o'clock  of  the  preceding  evening,  was  the  grand  feast 
of  the  passover,  which  continued  seven  days ;  but  only 
the  first  and  the  seventh  day  were  peculiarly  solemn. 
The  slain  lamb  ought  to  be  without  defect,  a  male, 
and  of  that  year.  If  no  lamb  could  be  found,  they 
might  take  a  kid.  They  killed  a  lamb  or  a  kid  in  each 
family ;  and  if  the  number  of  the  family  were  not 
sufficient  to  eat  the  lamb,  they  might  associate  two 
families  together. 

With  the  blood  of  the  lamb  they  sprinkled  the  door- 
*  posts  and  lintel  of  every  house,  that  the  destroying 
angel,  beholding  the  blood,  might  pass  over  them. 
They  were  to  eat  the  lamb,  the  same  night,  roasted, 
«vith  unleavened   bread,  and  a  salad  of  wild  lettuces. 


or  bitter  herbs.  It  was  forbidden  to  eat  any  part  of  h 
raw  or  boiled ;  nor  were  they  to  break  a  bone ;  but  it 
was  to  be  eaten  entire,  even  with  tlie  head,  the  feet, 
and  the  bowels.  If  any  thing  remained  to  the  day 
following,  it  was  thrown  into  the  fire,  Exod.  xii.  46 ; 
Num.  ix.  12 ;  John  xix.  36.  They  who  ate  it  were 
to  be  in  the  posture  of  travellers,  having  their  loins 
girt,  shoes  on  their  feet,  staves  in  their  hands,  and 
eating  in  a  hurry.  This  last  part  of  the  ceremony  was 
but  little  observed ;  at  least  it  was  of  no  obligation  after 
the  night  in  which  they  came  out  of  Egypt  During 
the  whole  eight  days  of  the  passover,  no  leavened 
bread  was  to  be  used.  They  kept  the  first  and  last 
days  of  the  feast ;  but  it  was  allowed  to  dress  victuals, 
which  was  forbidden  on  the  sabbath  day. 

The  obligation  of  keeping  the  passover  was  very 
strict ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Calmet  thinks,  who- 
ever should  neglect  it  was  condemned  to  death,  Num. 
ix.  13.  Those  who  had  any  lawful  impediment,  as 
a  journey,  sickness,  or  uncleanness,  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary, were  to  defer  the  celebration  of  the  pass- 
over  till  the  second  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Jiar  (which  answers 
to  April  and  May.)  We  see  an  example  of  this 
postponed  passover  under  Hezekiah,  2  Chron.  xxx. 
2,  &c. 

We  may  add,  that  the  oriental  Christians,  and  es- 
pecially the  Syrians,  msist  that  on  the  year  that  Christ 
died,  the  feast  was  celebrated  on  the  thirteenth  of 
Adar,  being  Saturday,  that  it  began  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Friday  before,  and  that  our  Saviour  anticipated 
it  by  a  day,  celebrating  it  on  the  Friday,  (beginning 
from  the  evening  of  the  Thunsday  before,)  because 
he  Wcis  to  suffer  on  the  Friday. 

The  ceremonies  with  which  the  modem  Jews  cel- 
ebrate their  passover  are  described  by  Leo  of  Modena. 
(Part  iii.  cap.  3.)  The  feast  continues  a  week,  but  the 
Jews  out  of  Palestine  extend  it  to  eight  days,  accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  custom,  by  which  the  Sanhedrim 
sent  two  men  to  observe  the  first  appeaiance  of  the 
new  moon,  who  immediately  gave  notice  of  it  to  the 
chief  of  the  council.  For  fear  of  error,  they  kept  two 
days  of  the  festival.  One  was  called  dies  latentis  lu- 
ncE ;  the  other,  dies  apparentis  lun(B.  So  that  the  first 
two  days  of  the  passover,  and  the  last  two  also,  are 
sacred,  "both  from  labor  and  business.  But  it  is  al- 
lowed to  prei)are  victuals,  and  to  remove  from  place  to 
place  whatever  they  have  occasion  for.  For  the  four 
intervening  days  it  is  only  forbidden  to  work ;  and  they 
are  distinguished  from  working-days  only  by  some 
particulars.  Will  not  these  two  days  reconcile  the 
day  on  which  our  Saviour  kept  the  passover,  with 
that  of  other  Jews? — It  cannot  be  thought  that  the 
priests  at  the  temple  would  kill  the  lamb  for  any  body 
before  the  proper  time. 

During  the  eight  days  of  the  feast,  the  Jews  eat 
only  unleavened  bread,  and  it  is  not  allowed  them  to 
have  m  their  custody  any  leaven,  or  bread  leavened. 
They  examine  all  the  house  with  a  very  scrupulous 
care,  to  reject  whatever  may  have  any  ferment  in  it. 
See  LEAVEif. 

While  the  temple  was  in  being,  the  Jews  sacrificed 
a  lamb  in  the  temple,  between  the  two  evenings ;  (that 
is,  after  the  noon  of  the  30th  of  N'lsan,  from  about  two 
o'clock  to  six  in  the  evening;)  private  persons  brought 
them  to  the  temple,  and  there  slew  them ;  they  then 
offered  the  blood  to  the  priests,  who  poiired  it  out  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  person  himself,  or  a  Levito, 
on  this  occasion,  might  cut  the  throat  of  a  victim,  but 
the  effusion  of  the  blood  at  the  ^oot  of  the  altar  was 
appropriate  to  the  priest 
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Af  to  the  Christian  passover,  the  Lord's  supper,  it 
was  instituted  by  Christ,  when,  at  the  last  passover 
supper  he  ate  with  his  apostles,  he  gave  them  a  sign 
of  his  body  to  eat,  and  a  sign  of  his  blood  to  drink, 
under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine  ;  prefiguring 
that  he  shouhl  give  up  liis  body  to  the  Jews  and  to 
death.  The  paschal  lamb  which  the  Jews  killed, 
tore  to  pieces,  €ind  ate,  and  whose  blood  preserved 
them  from  the  destroying  angel,  was  a  type  and  figure 
of  our  Saviour's  death  and  passion,  and  of  his  blood 
shed  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  There  has  been 
a  diversity  of  sentiment,  and  of  practice,  about  the 
celebration  of  the  Christian  passover.  From  the  time 
of  Polycarp  the  churches  of  Asia  kept  Easter-day  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  of  March,  whatever 
day  that  might  happen  upon,  in  imitation  of  the 
Jews;  whereas  the  Latin  church  kept  it  on  the  Sun- 
day following  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  of 
March.  Polycarp  came  to  Rome  and  conferred  with 
Anicetus  on  this  subject;  but  neither  of  them  being 
able  to  convince  the  other,  they  thought  they  ought 
not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church  about  a  matter 
of  mere  custom.  The  dispute,  however,  grew  warm 
under  the  pontificate  of  Victor,  about  A.  D.  188,  and 
Ihe  Asiatics  continuing  their  practice,  and  Polycrates, 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  with  the  other  bishops  of  Asia, 
having  written  to  the  pope  a  long  letter  in  support  of 
their  opinion,  Victor  sent  letters  through  all  the 
churches,  by  which  he  declared  them  excommuni- 
cated !  The  other  churches  did  not  approve  of  this 
rigor,  and  notwithstanding  his  sentence,  they  contin- 
ued in  communion  with  those  who  still  kept  Easter 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  of  March.  At  the 
council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  the  greater  part  of  the 
churches  of  Asia  were  found  to  have  insensibly  fallen 
into  the  practice  of  the  Romans.  The  council,  there- 
fore, ordained,  that  all  the  churches  should  celebrate 
Easter-day  on  the  Sunday  following  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  moon  of  March  ;  and  the  emperor  Con- 
etantine  caused  this  decree  to  be  published  through 
the  Roman  empire.  Those  who  continued  the  old 
practice  were  treated  as  schismatics,  and  had  the  name 
of  Quarto-decimanSj  or  partisans  of  the  14th  day, 
given  them. 

It  has  been  thought  a  famous  question,  whether 
our  Saviour  kept  the  legal  and  Jewish  passover  the 
laat  year  of  his  life.  Some  have  thought  that  the 
supper  he  ate  with  his  disciples  on  the  evening  when 
he  instituted  the  sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood, 
was  an  ordinary  meal,  without  a  paschal  lamb. 
Others,  that  he  anticipated  the  passover,  keeping  it 
on  the  Thursday  evening,  while  the  other  Jews  kept 
it  on  the  Friday.  Others  have  advanced  that  the 
Galileans  kept  the  passover  on  Thursday,  as  Christ 
did ;  but  that  the  other  Jews  kept  it  on  Friday.  It 
is,  however,  the  most  general  opinion  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  as  well  Greek  as  Latin,  that  our  Saviour 
kept  the  legal  passover  on  the  Thursday  evening,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  Jews.  The  principal  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  this  opinion  is  found  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  John,  who  says  that  Jesus  being  at  the  table 
with  his  disciples,  "before  the  feast  of  the  passover, 
when  Jesus  knew  that  his  hour  was  come,"  &c. 
John  xiii.  1,  &c.  And  afterwards,  when  the  Jews 
had  led  Jesus  to  Pilate,  he  observes,  that  "they 
themselves  went  not  into  the  judgment-hall,  lest  they 
should  be  defiled,  but  that  they  might  eat  the  pass- 
over,"  John  xviii  28.  And  again,  that  Friday  was 
"the  preparation  of  the  passover,"  and  that  the  Sat- 
urday following  WMS  the  great  day  of  the  feast,  "the 
■abbath  day ;   for  that  sabbath  day  was  a  high  day," 


John  xix.  14,  31. — Why  so,  if  not  because  it  was  tho 
passover  ?  Hence  Calmet,  in  a  very  elaborate  disser- 
tation on  our  Saviour's  last  passover,  has  endeav 
ored  to  show,  that  our  Saviour  did  not  celebrate 
the  passover  the  last  year  of  his  life ;  or,  at  least 
that  the  Jews  celebrated  it  on  Friday,  the  day  of 
Christ's  death,  and  that  he  died  on  Calvary  at  the 
same  hour  that  the  Jews  offered  the  paschcJ  sacri- 
fice in  the  temple ;  so  that  the  substance  and  the 
shadow  coincided.  In  this  opinion  he  is  supported 
by  several  of  the  ancients. 

The  word  pascha,  or  passover,  is  taken,  (1.)  For 
the  passing  over  of  the  destroying  angel.  (2.)  For 
the  paschal  lamb.  (3.)  For  the  meal  at  which  it  was 
eaten.  (4.)  For  the  festival  instituted  in  memory  of 
the  coming  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  passage  of  the  de- 
stroying angel.  (5.)  For  all  the  victims  offered 
during  the  pasclial  solenuiity.  (6.)  For  the  unleav- 
ened bread  eaten  during  the  eight  days  of  the  pass 
over.     (7.^  For  all  the  ceremonies  of  this  solemnity. 

PASTOR,  a  shepherd  who  watches,  defends,  feeds, 
heals,  &c.  a  flock,  whether  his  own  pro))erty,  or 
committed  to  his  charge.  The  office  of  shepherd  is 
applied  figuratively  to  God  and  to  Christ,  Gen.  xlir,  ; 
21 ;  Ps.  xxiii.  1 ;  Ixxx.  1 ;  Isa.  xl.  11 ;  Zech.  xiii.  7; 
John  X.  14.  Christ  is  the  shepherd,  inspector,  or  - 
ovei'seer  and  guardian  of  souls,  1  Pet.  ii.  25.  Miu- 
istei-s  of  God's  word  are  shepherds,  Jer.  xxiii.  4; 
Eph.  iv.  11 ;  1  Pet.  v.  1 — 4 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  1,  &c. 
Kings  are  in  Homer  called  "sheplierds  of  men,"  &c. 
and  governors  are  alluded  to  under  this  character, 
Jer.  X.  21  ;  xii.  10.  See  an  instance,  2  Sam.  vii.  8; 
"I  took  thee  (David)  from  following  sheep,  to  be 
ruler — royal  sliepherd — over  my  people  Israel,"  &c, 

PATARA,  a  maritime  city  of  Lycia,  where  Paul, 
going  from  i'hilippi  to  Jerusalem,  found  a  ship 
bound  for  Phoenicia,  in  which  he  sailed,  Acts  xxi.  1, 
A.  D.  58. 

PATH,  the  general  course  of  any  moving  body. 
So  we  say,  the  path  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens ;  and 
to  this  the  wise  man  compan^s  the  path  of  the  just, 
which  is,  he  says,  like  day -break  ;  it  increases  in  light 
and  splendor  till  perfect  day.  It  maybe  obscure, 
feeble,  dim,  at  first,  but  afterwards  it  shines  in 
fiill  brilliancy,  Prov.  iv.  18.  The  course  of  a  man'i 
conduct  and  general  behavior  is  called  the  path  in 
which  he  walks,  by  a  very  easy  metaphor:  and  as 
when  a  man  walks  fi-om  place  to  place  in  the  dark, 
he  may  be  glad  of  a  light  to  assist  in  directing  his 
steps,  so  the  word  of  God  is  a  light  to  guide  those  in 
their  course  of  piety  and  duty,  who  otherwise  might 
wander,  or  be  at  a  loss  for  direction.  Wicked  men 
and  wicked  women  are  said  to  have  paths  full  of 
snares.  The  dispensations  of  God  are  his  paths, 
Ps.  XXV.  10.  The  precepts  of  God  are  paths,  Ps. 
xvii.  5 ;  Ixv.  4.  The  phenomena  of  nature  are  paths 
of  God  ;  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  19  ;  Isa.  xliii.  16.)  and  to  those 
depths  which  are  beyond  human  inspection,  the 
course  of  God  in  his  providence  is  likened.  If  his 
paths  are  obscure  in  nature,  so  they  may  be  in  provi 
dence,  and  in  grace  too.  May  he  show  us,  with  increaj* 
ing  clearness,  "  the  path  of  life  !"    See  Causeway. 

PATHROS,  (Jer.  xliv.  1,15;  Ezek.  xxix.  14 ;  xxx 
14.)  one  of  the  three  ancient  divisions  of  Egypt,  viz 
Upper  Egypt,  which  Ezekiel  speaks  of  as  distinct 
from  Egypt  and  the  original  abode  of  the  Egyptians ; 
as  indeed  Ethiopia  and  Upper  Egypt  really  were 
Ezekiel  threatens  the  Pathrusim  with  entire  ruin- 
The  Jews  retired  thither,  notwithstanding  the  re 
monstrances  of  Jeremiah ;  and  the  Lord  says,  bt 
Isaiah,  that  he  will  brin^  them  back  from  thence 
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PATIENCE,  endurance,  calmness  of  mind,  under 
tisappointment  or  suffering.  The  patriarch  Job  is 
commended,  because,  amid  the  misfortunes  which 
God  permitted  to  afflict  him,  he  did  not  behave  im- 
patiently, James  v.  11.  The  patience  of  God,  (1  Pet. 
iii.  20.)  which  invites  our  conversion,  and  delays  to 
punish  us,  is  the  effect  of  his  mercy,  and  of  his  infi- 
nite power.  The  patience  of  the  poor,  which  shall 
not  be  lost  (Ps.  ix.  18.) — also,  thou  art  my  patience 
and  my  God  (Ps.  Ixxi.  5.)^i8  another  thing;  for 
patience  in  this  place  rather  signifies  hjo^t  and  tx- 
pedation.  The  hope  which  the  poor  has  placed  in 
God,  shall  not  be  in  vain.  Matt,  xviii.  26;  Luke  xviii. 
7.  They  bri-ng  forth  fruit  with  patience  ;  (Luke  viii. 
15.)  i.  e.  amid  sufferings,  which  exercise  their  pa- 
tience, and  perfect  it;  with  perseverance.  Not 
unlike  this  is  the  expression,  "In  your  patience  pos- 
sess ye  your  souls," — keep  your  minds  quiet ;  and 
your  self-possession  shall  enable  you  to  save  your 
lives  out  of  pressing  dangers. 

PATMOS,  an  island  of  the  ^Egean  sea,  to  which 
the  apostle  and  evangelist  John  was  banished,  A.  D. 
94,  Rev.  i.  9.  In  this  island  he  is  said  to  have  had 
his  revelation,  recorded  in  the  Apocalypse.  (But  see 
under  Apocalypse.)  The  island  is  between  the 
island  of  Icaria,  and  the  promontory  of  Miletus,  or 
between  Samos  and  Naxos,  and  is  now  called  Pati- 
mo,  or  Patmosa.  Its  circuit  may  be  five  and  twenty 
or  thirty  miles.  It  has  a  city  called  Patmos,  with  a 
harbor,  and  some  monasteries  of  Greek  monks,  who 
show  a  cave,  now  a  chapel,  where  they  pretend  that 
John  wrote  his  Revelations. 

PAVEMENT,  see  Gabbatha. 

PAUL,  originally  named  Saul,  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  a  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  and  a  Phari- 
see by  sect.  He  was  first  a  persecutor  of  the  church, 
but  afterwards  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.  He  was  a  Roman  citizen,  (Acts 
xxii.  27,  28.)  because  Augustus  had  given  the  free- 
dom of  Rome  to  the  freemen  of  Tarsus,  in  consider- 
ation of  their  firm  adherence  to  his  interests.  His 
Carents  sent  him  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  studied  the 
iw  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  a  famous  doctor,  Acts 
xxii.  3.  He  made  very  great  progress  in  his  studies, 
and  his  life  was  blameless  before  men  ;  being  very 
zealous  for  the  full  observation  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
His  zeal  persecuted  Jesus  Christ  in  his  members,  (1 
Tim.  i.  13.)  and  when  the  proto-martyr  Stephen  was 
stoned,  Saul  was  not  only  consenting  to  his  death, 
but  he  even  stood  by,  and  took  care  of  the  clothes  of 
those  who  stoned  him,  Acts  vii.  58,  59.  This  hap- 
pened A.  D.  33,  some  time  after  our  Saviour's  death. 
At  the  time  of  the  persecution  against  the  church, 
after  the  death  of  Stephen,  Saul  was  one  who  show- 
ed the  most  violence  in  distressing  believers,  Gal.  i. 
13;  Acts  xxvi.  11.  He  entered  their  houses,  and 
forcibly  seized  men  and  women,  and  sent  them  to 
prison.  Acts  viii.  3  ;  xxii.  4.  In  the  synagogues  he 
caused  those  to  be  beaten  who  believed  in  Jesus 
Christ,  compelling  them  to  blaspheme  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  Having  received  credentials  fi*om  the 
high-priest  Caiaphas,  and  the  elders  of  the  Jews,  to 
the  chief  Jews  of  Damascus,  with  power  to  bring 
with  him  to  Jerusalem  all  the  Christians  he  should 
find  there,  he  departed,  full  of  threats,  and  breathing 
out  slaughter.  But  on  the  road,  near  Damascus,  and 
about  noon,  himself  and  his  company  were  encom- 
passed uy  a  great  light  from  heaven,  the  splendor  of 
which  struck  them  to  the  ground,  and  Saul  heard  a 
voice  saying  to  him,  "Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou 
me  ?"  Saul  answered,  "  Who  art  thou,  Lord  ?"  The 


Lord  replied,  "  I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  thou 
persecutest  ,*  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against 
the  pricks."  Saul,  in  consternation,  asked,  "  Lord, 
what  is  it  that  thou  wouldest  have  me  to  do  ?"  Jesus 
bade  him  go  to  Damascus,  where  he  should  learn 
his  will. 

Saul  now,  though  his  eye-lids  were  open,  yet  had 
no  sight ;  his  companions,  therefore,  led  him  by  the 
hand  to  Damascus,  where  he  continued  three  days, 
unable  to  see,  or  to  take  nourishment  On  the  third 
day,  the  Lord  commanded  Ananias,  a  disciple,  to 
find  him  out,  to  lay  his  hands  on  him,  and  to  cure  his 
blindness.  This  was  done,  and  Saul  was  baptized, 
and  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  after  which  he  con- 
tinued some  time  with  the  disciples  at  Damascus, 
preaching  in  the  synagogues,  and  proving  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah. 

Saul  subsequently  went  into  Arabia,  (Gal.  i.  17.) 
probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  Damascus,  then 
under  the  government  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia. 
After  a  while,  he  returned  to  Damascus,  and  preach- 
ed the  gospel ;  but  the  Jews,  unable  to  bear  its 
growing  progress,  resolved  to  put  Saul  to  death. 
The  apostle,  however,  escaped,  by  being  let  down 
along  the  wall  in  a  basket,  (Acts  ix.  24.  A.  D.  37.) 
the  third  year  after  his  arrival  at  Damascus.  Vis- 
iting Jerusalem  to  see  Peter,  the  disciples  were  fear- 
ful of  intercourse  with  Saul,  not  believing  him  to  be 
a  real  convert.  Gal.  i.  18.  But  Barnabas  having  in- 
troduced him  to  the  apostles,  Saul  related  to  them 
the  manner  of  his  conversion,  &c.  From  Jerusalem 
he  went  to  Csesarea  of  Palestine,  and  thence  to  his 
own  country,  Tarsus. 

Here  he  continued  for  five  or  six  years,  fi*om  A.  D. 
37  to  43  ;  when  Barnabas  being  sent  to  Antioch  by 
the  apostles,  and  finding  many  Christians  there,  he 
went  to  Tarsus  to  seek  Saul,  and  brought  him  to  An- 
tioch, where  they  continued  a  year.  Acts  xi.  20, 25,26. 
During  this  time  there  happened  a  great  famine  in 
Judea,  and  the  Christians  of  Antioch  having  made 
collections  to  assist  their  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  they 
deputed  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  carry  their  offering 
thither,  A.  D.  44.  Having  returned  to  Antioch,  it 
was  intimated  to  them  by  the  prophets  in  this  church, 
that  God  had  appointed  them  to  carry  his  word  into 
other  places.  The  church,  therefore,  after  fastinr 
and  prayer,  with  the  prophets  Simeon,  Lucius  ana 
Manaen,  laid  their  hands  on  them,  and  sent  them  to 
preach  whither  the  Holy  Ghost  should  conduct 
them.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  about  this  time. 
(A.  D.  44,)  that  Paul,  being  enraptured  into  the  third 
heaven,  saw  ineffable  things,  2  Cor.  xii.  2 — 4. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  went  first  to  Cyprus,  preaching 
in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews.  At  Paphos  (A.  D. 
45.)  they  found  a  Jewish  magician  called  Bar-jesua, 
who  did  all  he  could  to  prejudice  the  proconsul, 
Sergius  Paulus,  against  the  Christian  faith.  As  a 
punishment,  Paul  de[)rived  him  of  sight  for  a  rime, 
and  the  proconsul,  who  had  witnessed  the  miracle, 
became  a  convert.  From  Cyprus  Paul  and  his  com- 
pany went  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  where  John  Mark, 
Bamabas's  cousin,  left  them  to  return  to  Jerusalem. 
Making  no  stay  at  Perga,  they  came  to  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  where,  bein<r  desired  to  speak  in  the  syna- 
gogue, Paul,  in  a  long  discourse,  showed  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah  foretojd  by  the  prophets  ;  and  that 
he  rose  again  the  third  day.  He  was  desired  to 
speak  upon  the  same  subject  the  next  sabbath  day, 
when  almost  all  the  city  came  together  to  hear.  Tha 
Jews,  seeing  this  concourse,  and  being  moved  with 
envy,  opposed  what  Paul  said,  upon  which  the  apo» 
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Les  turned  from  them  to  go  to  the  Gentiles.  From 
Antioch  they  went  to  Iconium,  preached  in  the  eyn- 
agt^ue,  and  converted  a  number  both  of  Jews  and 
Gfentiles,  God  confirming  their  mission  by  many 
miracles.  In  the  mean  time  the  Jews  having  in- 
censed the  Gentiles  against  them,  and  threatening  to 
stone  them,  they  retired  to  Lvstra  and  Derbe,  cities 
of  Lycaonia.  At  Lystra  they  restored  a  cripple 
called  ^neas,  in  consequence  of  which  the  people 
declared,  that  "  the  gods  had  descended  in  human 
shape  ;"  and  were  with  much  difficulty  restrained 
from  offering  sacrifice  to  them. 

Shortly  after,  however,  some  Jews  of  Antioch  in 
Pisidia  and  of  Iconium,  coming  to  Lystra,  animated 
the  people  against  the  apostles,  and  the  rabble  stoned 
Paul,  and  drew  him  out  of  the  city,  thinking  him  to 
be  dead.  But  the  disciples  gathering  about  him,  he 
rose  up,  and  the  next  day  went  for  Derbe.  Having 
here  also  preached  the  gospel,  they  returned  to  Lys- 
tra, to  Iconium,  and  to  Antioch  of  Pisidia ;  to  Pam- 
phylia,  and  Perga,  thence  they  went  down  to  Attalia, 
and  sailed  for  Antioch  in  Syria,  whence  they  had 
departed  a  year  before.  Upon  their  arrival,  they  re- 
lated to  the  church  the  great  things  God  had  done 
by  their  means. 

Luke  omits  the  actions  of  Paul,  from  A.  D.  45  to 
the  time  of  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  50. 
There  is  great  probability  that,  during  this  interval, 
the  apostle  preached  from  Jerusalem  to  Ulyricum,  as 
he  asserts,  (Rom.  xv.  19,  20.)  without  making  any 
stay  in  places  where  others  had  preached  before  him. 
He  says,  in  general,  that  he  had  endured  more  la- 
bora  than  any  other  apostle,  and  had  suffered  in  more 
prisons;  was  often  very  near  to  death,  sometimes 
on  the  water,  sometimes  among  thieves ;  sometimes 
from  the  Jews,  and  sometimes  from  false  brethren 
and  perverse  Christians.  He  was  exposed  to  great 
hazards,  as  well  in  cities  as  in  deserts.  He  suffered 
hunger,  thirst,  nakedness,  cold,  fastings,  watchings, 
and  the  fatigues  inseparable  from  long  journeys,  un- 
dertaken without  any  prospect  of  human  succor; 
in  this  very  different  from  the  good  fortune  of  some 
who  lived  by  the  gospel,  and  who  received  subsist- 
ence from  those  to  whom  they  preached  it.  He 
made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  preach  gratis,  working 
with  his  hands,  that  he  might  not  be  chargeable  to 
any;  he  having  learned  a  trade,  (as  was  usual  among 
the  Jews,)  which  was,  to  make  tents  for  soldiers. 
During  this  course  of  preaching,  he  five  times  re- 
ceived from  the  Jews  thirty-nine  stripes ;  was  twice 
beaten  with  rods  by  the  Romans ;  thrice  he  suffered 
shipwreck,  and  had  passed  a  night  and  a  day  in  the 
deep.  This  is  differently  interpreted.  Some  think 
he  was  actually  a  night  and  a  day  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  God  having  there  miraculously  preserved 
him,  as  heretofore  Jonah.  Others  that  he  was  hid- 
den for  a  night  and  a  day  at  the  bottom  of  a  well, 
afler  his  danger  at  Lystra,  where  he  had  been  stoned. 
Others,  that  at  Cyzicus  he  was  put  into  a  prison 
called  Bythos,  or  the  deep — for  this  is  the  term  used 
by  Paul,  without  adding  sea  to  it,  as  in  the  Vulgate. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  fathers,  and  several  mod- 
ems, suppose  that  after  a  shipwreck  the  apostle  was 
a  day  and  a  night  in  the  sea,  struggling  against  the 
waves;  which  seems  to  be  the  most  reasonable 
opinion.  Paul  had  suffered  all  this  before  A.  D.  58, 
when  he  wrote  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, 2  Cor.  xi.  25. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  were  at  Antioch,  when  some 
persons,  coming  from  Judea,  presumed  to  teach,  that 
4  waa  essential  to  salvation  to  use  circumcision,  and 


other  legal  ceremonies.  Paul  and  Bamabaa  with 
stood  these  new  doctors,  and  it  was  agreed  to  send  a 
deputation  to  Jerusalem,  about  this  question.  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  deputed,  and  at  Jeruscdem  they 
reported  to  the  apostles  the  subject  of  their  mission, 
who  decreed,  that  the  Gentiles  should  only  avoid 
idolatry,  fornication,  the  eating  of  things  strangled, 
and  blood.  Being  returned  to  Antioch,  the  deputies 
assembled  the  disciples,  and  read  the  decree,  A.  D. 
51.  Some  time  afterwards,  Peter,  also  coming  to 
Antioch,  lived  with  the  converted  Gentiles,  without 
scruple ;  but  certain  brethren  coming  from  Jerusa- 
lem, he  separated  himself  from  the  Gentiles,  for 
which  Paul  publicly  censured  him.  Gal.  ii.  11 — 16. 

On  this  journey  to  Jerusalem,  Paul  declared  the 
doctrine  he  preached  among  the  Gentiles,  in  the 
presence  of  Barnabas  and  Titus,  with  Peter,  James 
and  John  ;  who  could  find  nothing  exceptionable  in 
it.  They  saw  with  joy  the  grace  that  God  had  given 
to  him,  and  recognized  his  appointment  as  apostle  of 
the  Gentilei.  After  he  and  Barnabas  had  continued 
some  time  at  Antioch,  Paul  proposed  to  his  com- 
panion to  visit  the  cities  where  they  had  planted  the 
gospel.  Barnabas  consented  ;  but  wished  to  take 
John  Mark  with  them.  This  was  opposed  by  Paul, 
and  caused  a  separation  between  them.  Barnabas 
and  John  Mark  went  together  to  Cyprus ;  and  Paul, 
taking  Silas,  crossed  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  canje  to 
Derbe,  and  afterwards  to  Lystra.  Here  they  found 
a  disciple  called  Tinjothy,  son  of  a  Jewish  mother, 
but  of  a  Gentile  father,  whom  Paul  circumcised,  that 
he  might  not  offend  the  Jews,  and  took  him  with 
him.  They  went  over  the  provinces  of  Lycaonia, 
Phrygia,  and  Galatia,  to  Mysia  ;  and  coming  to  Troas, 
the  apostle  had  here  a  vision  of  a  man  habited  like 
a  Macedonian,  who  entreated  him  to  pass  over  into 
that  province.  Embarking,  therefore,  at  Troas,  they 
sailed  to  Neapolis,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Thrace,  and  came  to  Philippi,  where  they 
found  some  religious  women,  among  whom  was 
Lydia.  On  another  day,  meeting  with  a  maid-ser- 
vant, who  was  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  Python, 
Paul  commanded  this  spirit,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  come  out  of  her.  The  spirit  obeyed  ; 
but  her  masters,  who  made  a  great  profit  by  her 
enthusiastic  powers,  accused  Paul  and  Silas  before 
the  magistrates,  who  ordered  them  to  be  whiy)ped 
with  rods,  and  sent  to  })rison.  Towards  midnight, 
as  they  were  singing  hymns  to  God,  there  was  a 
great  earthquake,  the  foundations  of  the  prison  were 
shaken,  all  the  doors  flew  open,  and  the  fetters  of  the 
prisoner  were  burst  asunder.  The  jailer  awoke, 
and  seeing  all  this,  drew  his  sword  with  intention  to 
kill  himself,  but  was  prevented  by  Paul ;  and  upon 
a  profession  of  his  faith  in  (/hrist,  was  baptized,  with 
his  family.  In  the  morning  the  magistrates  sent 
orders  to  release  his  prisoners :  but  Paul  refused  to 
depart,  unless  the  magistrates,  who  had  publicly 
whipped  them,  being  Roman  citizens,  came  them 
selves  and  fetched  them  out.  This  having  been 
done,  Paul  and  Silas  went  first  to  Lydia,  and  com 
forted  the  brethren  at  her  house ;  and  then  departed 
from  Philippi. 

Passing  through  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia,  they 
came  to  Thessalonica ;  where  Paul,  according  to  hii 
custom,  preached  in  the  synagogue  on  three  sabbain 
days.  The  Jews  having  raised  a  tumult  in  the  city, 
the  brethren  conducted  Paid  and  Silas  towards  Be- 
rea,  where  a  great  number  were  converted.  The 
Jews  from  Thessalonica,  however,  havmg  follower 
them  thither,  and  animated  the  mob  against  their 
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they  were  torced  te  withdraw ;  and  went  on  to 
Athens. 

Uisjiuting  with  the  Athenian  philosopliers,  they 
brought  Paul  before  the  Areopagus,  (see  Areopagus, 
ami  Altar,)  wliere  he  made  his  defence  ;  meaning 
to  instruct  them  respecting  tlie  "  Unknown  God." 
While  here,  Timothy  came  from  Berea  to  Athens, 
according  to  the  request  of  Paul,  and  informed  him 
of  the  pei'secution  which  afflicted  the  Christians  of 
Thessalonica,  which  obliged  the  apostle  to  retuni 
him  to  Macedonia,  that  he  might  comfort  them. 
After  this,  he  went  to  Corinth,  where  he  lodged  with 
Aquila,  a  tent-maker;  and  being  of  the  same  trade, 
the  apostle  worked  with  him.  Here  he  made  sev- 
eral converts,  and  baptized  Stej)hanus  and  his  family, 
witli  Crispus  and  Gains,  1  Cor.  i.  14,  16, 17  ;  xvi.  15. 
Silas  and  Timothy  came  to  Corinth,  (Acts  xviii.  5 ; 
1  Thess.  iii.  6,  9,  A.  D.  52.)  and  brought  him  great 
comfort,  by  acquainting  him  with  the  prosperous 
state  of  the  disciples  of  Thessalonica.  Shortly  after 
this,  he  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
A.  D.  52. 

The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was 
written  not  long  after  the  first,  and  Paul,  encouraged 
by  the  presence  of  Silas  and  Timothy,  prosecuted 
the  work  of  his  ministry  with  new  ardor.  The  Jews, 
ihowever,  opposing  him  with  blasphemous  and  op- 
probrious words,  he  shook  his  clothes  at  them,  and 
said,  "Your  blood  be  upon  your  own  head.  From 
henceforth  I  go  to  the  Gentiles."  He  then  quitted 
the  house  of  Aquila,  and  went  to  lodge  with  one 
Titus  Justus,  originally  a  Gentile,  but  one  that  feared 
Grod.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Lord  encouraged  him 
by  a  vision,  and  told  him,  that  he  had  much  people 
in  Corinth. 

Gallio,  proconsul  of  Achaia,  being  at  Corinth,  the 
Jews  brought  Paul  to  his  tribunal ;  but  Gallio  would 
not  meddle  with  disputes  foreign  from  his  office. 
After  having  been  at  Corinth  eight  months,  Paul  sailed 
for  Jerusalem,  to  be  present  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost. 
Before  he  went  on  board  the  vessel,  he  cut  off  his 
hair  at  Cenchrea,  a  port  of  Corinth  ;  because  he  had 
completed  a  vow  of  Nazariteship.  He  arrived  at 
Ephesus  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  whence  he  went 
to  Caesarea  of  Palestine,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem. 
Having  performed  his  devotions,  he  came  to  Antiocli, 
and  made  a  progress  through  the  churches  of  Galatia 
and  Phrygia,  returning  to  Ephesus,  where  he  abode 
three  years ;  from  A.  D.  54  to  57,  Acts  xix.  At 
Ephesus  he  found  some  disciples  who  had  been  hii- 
tiaied  into  tiie  baptism  of  John  tlie  Baptist.  Paul 
instructed  them,  baptized  them  with  the  baj)tism  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  laying  his  hands  on  them,  they 
received  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  tiiught  daily  in  the 
■chool  of  one  Tyrannus,  and  omitted  no  opj)ortunity, 
either  by  night  or  by  day,  to  visit  private  houses,  to 
confirm  believers,  and  convince  unbeliever ;  work- 
ing with  his  hands,  that  he  might  not  be  burthensome 
to  any.  During  his  abode  here,  he  sufl[ered  nuich,  so 
that,  as  he  informs  us,  he,  after  the  manner  of  men, 
fought  with  beasts."  Here  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  and  also  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians. 

Before  he  left  Ephesus,  the  Christians  were  disturb- 
ed by  a  sedition  raised  by  Demetrius,  a  silversmith, 
whose  chief  trade  consisted  in  making  little  models 
of  the  temple  of  Diana.  This  man,  fearing  that  the 
lal)orsofthe  apostle  would  destroy  his  craft,  tampered 
irith  the  other  workmen  and  silversmiths;  the  spirit 
»f  mutiny  spread  among  the  people,  and  presently 
soe  whole  city  was  in  an  uproar.     The  town-clerk  by 
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his  hap})y  address  appeased  the  tumult,  and  Paul, 
taking  leave  of  the  disciples,  departed  with  Timothy 
into  Macedonia.  Here  Titus  visited  him,  and  inform- 
ed him  of  the  good  effects  of  his  letter  among  the 
Corinthians ;  which  induced  him  to  write  a  second 
letter  to  that  church. 

Having  passed  tlirough  Macedonia,  Paul  (jame  into 
Achaia,  visited  the  church  at  Corinth,  and  having 
received  their  alms,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  return- 
ing into  Macedonia,  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. At  last  he  came  into  Macedonia,  int<"nding  to 
be  at  Jerusalem  at  the  Pentecost.  He  staid  some 
time  at  Philippi,  where  he  celebrated  the  passorer; 
from  hence  he  embarked,  and  came  to  Troas.  where 
he  continued  a  week,  edifying  the  disciples.  At  Mi- 
letus, the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  came  to 
see  him,  to  whom  he  delivered  an  admirable  charge, 
and  then  embarked  for  Tyre,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Caesarea.  While  here,  the  prophet  Agabus  arrived 
from  Judea ;  and  having  taken  the  apostle's  girdle,  he 
bound  his  own  hands  and  feet  with  it,  saying,  "Thus 
shall  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  bind  the  man  vvlio  owns 
this  girdle,  and  shall  deliver  him  up  to  the  Gentiles." 
The  brethren  upon  hearing  this  would  have  dissuaded 
the  apostle  from  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  but  he 
resisted  their  entreaties,  and  declared  his  readiness  to 
die  ill  the  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

At  Jerusalem  the  brethren  received  him  with  joy ; 
and  the  day  following  he  went  to  see  James,  at  whose 
liouse  he  gave  an  account  of  what  God  had  done 
among  the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry.  James  informed 
him,  that  the  converted  Jews  were  strongly  prejudiced 
against  Iiini,  and  advised  that  he  should  join  himself 
to  four  men  in  Jerusalem,  who  had  a  vow  of  Naza- 
riteship, contribute  to  the  charges  of  their  purifica- 
tion, and  offer  with  them  the  offerings  and  sacrifices 
ordained  in  such  cases.     See  Nazarite. 

Paul,  following  this  advice,  went  the  next  day  into 
the  temple,  and  made  known  to  the  priests  his  irten- 
tion.  The  Jews  of  Asia,  however,  observing  hun  in 
the  temple,  inflamed  the  peoi)le  against  him,  and 
would  have  killed  him,  had  not  Lysias,  the  tribune  of 
the  Roman  garrison,  rescued  him.  Paul  desired  per- 
mission to  speak  to  the  people.  Having  obtained 
this,  the  apostle  related  the  manner  of  his  conversion, 
and  his  mission  from  God  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles. 
At  his  mentioning  the  Gentiles,  the  Jews  cried  out, 
"  Away  with  this  wicked  fellow  out  of  the  world,  for 
he  is  not  worthy  to  live!"  Perceiving  the  people  to 
be  further  exas})erated  by  the  aj)ostle's  address,  the 
tribune  brought  him  into  the  castle,  and  ordered  that 
he  should  be  put  to  the  question  by  scourging ; 
but  being  bound,  Paul  asked  the  tribune  whether  it 
were  lawful  to  scourge  a  Roman  citizen  before  he 
had  been  heard.  This  appeal  produced  its  desired 
effect;  the  apostle  was  unbound,  and  the  tribune, 
asseml)ling  the  priests  and  chiefs  of  the  Jews,  brought 
Paul  before  them,  that  he  might  know  the  occasion 
of  this  tumult.  After  having  surveyed  theassejubly, 
the  apostle  said,  "  Brethren,  I  have  lived  in  all  good 
conscience  before  God  until  this  day."  At  which 
words,  Ananias,  son  of  Nebedeus,  the  chief-priest, 
ordered  him  to  be  smitten  on  the  face.  Indignant  at 
this  unlawfijl  |)roceeding,  Paul  exclaimed,  "  God  shall 
SMiite  thee,  thou  whited  wall ;  for  sittest  thou  to  judge 
me  after  the  law,  and  forgetting  the  duty  of  a  jud^, 
conunandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to  the  law  .- " 
Those  present  rebuked  him  for  reviling  God's  hieh- 
firiest,  but  the  apostle  excused  himself  by  saying,  that 
he  did  not  know  he  was  the  high-priest.  Perceiving 
that  he  had  no  ho'je  of  obtaining  an  impartial  judg- 
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inent,  the  apostle  availed  himself  of  a  circumstance 
10  break  up  the  sitting.  Knowing  that  part  of  the 
assembly  were  Sadducees,  and  part  Pharisees,  he 
cried  out,  "Brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a 
Pharisee ;  for  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead 
I  am  now  called  in  question."  This  increased  the 
clamor  to  such  a  degree  that  the  tribune  interfered, 
and  with  his  soldiers  brought  Paul  out  of  the  assem- 
bly into  the  castle  ;  and  the  following  night  the  Lord 
appeared  to  the  apostle  to  encourage  him.  Having 
learnt  that  more  than  forty  Jews  had  engaged  them- 
selves by  oath  not  to  eat  or  drink  till  they  had  killed 
him,  the  apostle  acquainted  the  tribune  with  it, 
who  gave  orders  that  the  night  following  he  should 
be  sent  to  Caesarea,  to  Felix  the  governor.  Five  days 
after  his  arrival,  Ananias  the  high-priest,  with  a  dep- 
utation of  the  council,  came  to  Caesarea,  bringing  with 
them  Tertullus,  an  advocate,  to  plead  against  Paul, 
who  easily  refuted  all  their  calunmies ;  and  Felix  put 
off  the  cause.  Some  days  afterwards  the  governor 
and  his  wife  Drusilla,  who  was  a  Jewess,  desired  to 
hear  Paul.  The  apostle  was  brought  before  them, 
and  spoke  of  justice,  charity,  and  of  the  last  judg- 
ment, so  earnestly,  that  Felix  was  terrified,  cut  short 
his  discourse,  and  referred  him  to  a  leisure  time.  In 
hopes  that  Paul  would  purchase  his  liberty,  he 
used  him  well ;  and  had  frequent  conversations 
with  him. 

Two  years  thus  passing  away,  Felix  transferred  the 
government  to  Portius  Festus  ;  and  being  willing  to 
oblige  the  Jews,  he  left  Paul  in  prison.  Festus,  being 
come  into  his  province,  after  three  days  went  up  to 
Jerusalem,  whither  the  chief  priests  desired  him  to 
send  for  Paul,  they  having  plotted  to  destroy  him  by 
the  way  ;  but  Festus  told  them  they  might  come  to 
him  at  Caesarea.  Here  the  Jews  accused  the  apostle 
of  several  crimes  ;  but  he  so  well  defended  himself, 
that  Festus  could  find  nothing  that  deserved  punish- 
ment. He  proposed  to  him  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and 
be  tried  there  ;  but  Paul  answered,  that  he  was  now 
at  the  emperor's  tribunal,  where  he  ought  to  be  tried  ; 
and  he  appealed  to  Caesar. 

King  Agrippa,  with  his  queen  Berenice,  having 
come  to  Caesarea  to  salute  Festus  the  governor,  men- 
tioned Paul's  case,  observing  that  he  did  not  know  in 
what  his  guilt  consisted,  nor  how  he  should  represent 
his  affair  to  the  emperor.  Agrippa  desiring  to  hear 
him,  Festus  sent  for  him  publicly,  on  the  morrow, 
and  Paul  related  to  Agrippa  the  manner  of  his  con- 
version ;  spoke  to  hhn  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  his  resurrection.  While  he  was  enlarging 
on  these  things,  Festus  exclaimed,  "Paul,  you  are  be- 
side yourself;  overmuch  learning  distracts  you!"  "I 
am  not  distracted,  most  noble  Festus,"  replied  the 
apostle,  "  but  speak  the  words  of  sober  truth."  Paul 
continued  his  discourse,  and  such  was  the  power 
with  which  he  appealed  to  the  conscience  of  the 
king,  that  he  at  length  declared,  "  Almost  thou  per- 
suadest  tne  to  become  a  Christian ! "  "I  would  to 
God,"  said  Paul,  "that  you  and  all  were,  not  only 
almost,  but  altogether,  such  as  I  am,  except  these 
bonds." 

As  it  was  resolved  to  send  Paul  into  Italy,  he  was 
taken  on  board  a  ship  of  Adramyttium,  for  Myra  in 
Lycia,  where  having  found  a  ship  bound  for  Italy, 
hey  sailed.  But  the  season  being  far  advanced,  (it 
was  at  least  the  latter  end  of  September,]  and  the  wind 
proving  contrary,  they  arrived  with  difficulty  at  the 
Fair-havens,  in  Crete.  Paul  advised  them  to  winter 
here  ;  but  the  master  resolved  to  steer  for  PlKMiice, 
another  harbor  of  the  same  island.  As  they  proceeded. 


the  wind  increased  to  a  violent  storm,  and  after  foul 
teen  days,  the  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of 
Malta,  where  the  inhabitants  received  them  with  greal  _ 
humanity.  Acts  xxviii.  ^ 

Having  remained  on  the  island  three  months,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  apostle  wrought  several  miracles, 
they  again  embarked,  and  arrived  at  Puteoli,  where 
Paul  found  some  Christians,  who  detained  him  seven 
days.  The  Roman  Christians,  having  been  informed 
of  Paul's  approach  to  their  city,  came  to  meet  him  aa 
far  as  A[)pii-Forum,  and  the  Three-Taverns.  At 
Rome  he  was  allowed  to  dwell  where  he  pleased, 
having  a  soldier  to  guard  him,  joined  to  him  with  a 
chain.  Soon  afler  his  arrival,  Paul  met  the  chief  of 
the  Jews,  to  whom  he  explained  the  kingdom  of  God, 
endeavoring  to  convince  them,  from  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah. 

Paul  dwelt  two  years  at  Rome,  in  a  hired  lodging, 
where  he  received  all  who  would  visit  him,  preach- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  religion  of  Christ, 
without  mterruption.  His  captivity  contributed  to 
the  advancement  of  religion,  and  he  converted  severalJ 
persons  even  of  the  emperor's  court,  Phil.  i.  12,  14,1 
18  ;  iv.  22.  It  has  been  said,  that  he  had  a  corre- 
spondence by  letter  with  Seneca,  the  philosopher  ;  but 
the  letters  now  extant  are  rejected  by  every  body,  as 
utterly  unworthy  eitlier  of  the  writers.  The  Chris- 
tians of  Philippi  in  Macedonia,  having  sent  Epaphro- 
ditus,  with  money  and  other  assistance,  in  their  name, 
(Phil.  ii.  25  ;  iv.  18.)  the  apostle  returned  by  him  a 
letter  to  the  Philippians,  in  which  he  thanks  them  for 
their  seasonable  relief,  &c.  Onesimus,  a  slave  of 
Philemon,  at  Colosse,  in  Phrygia,  having  run  away 
from  his  master,  came  to  Rome,  found  out  Paul,  and 
was  very  serviceable  to  him.  Being  converted,  the 
apostle  sent  him  back  to  his  master  with  a  letter 
(about  A.  D.  62.)  and  also  a  letter  to  the  believei-s  in 
the  city  of  Colosse. 

It  is  not  known  by  what  means  Paul  was  delivered 
from  prison,  though  there  is  great  probability  that  the 
Jews  durst  not  [)rosecute  him  before  the  emperor. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  set  at  liberty  A.  D. 
63,  when  he  went  over  Italy,  and,  according  to  some 
of  the  Fathers,  passed  into  Spain.  He  also  went  into 
Judea  ;  to  Ephesus,  where  he  left  Timothy  ;  to  Crete, 
where"  he  preached,  and  fixed  Titus.  Probably,  he 
also  visited  the  Philippians, according  to  his  promise; 
(Phil.  ii.  24  ;  i.  25,  26.)  and  it  is  believed,  that  from 
Macedonia  he  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
about  A.  D.  64.  Some  time  afterwards,  he  wrote  to 
Titus,  in  Crete ;  desiring  him  to  come  to  him  at 
Nicopolis,  A.  D.  64.  The  year  following  he  went  ii  ro 
Asia,  and  at  Troas  he  left  a  cloak  and  some  bo(  'cs, 
with  Carpus  bis  host.  Thence  he  visited  Timothy, 
at  Ephesus;  and  at  Miletum,  he  left  Trophimus  sick, 
2  Tim.  iv.  20.  He  again  went  to  Rome,  A.  D.  65. 
(See  the  additions  below.) 

Chrysostom  says,  it  was  reported  that  the  apostle, 
going  to  see  a  cup-bearer  and  a  concubine  of  Nero, 
made  a  convert  of  the  concubine,  which  so  provoked 
the  emperor,  that  he  put  Paul  in  prison.  At  his  first 
appearance  the  apostle  was  forsaken  by  all,  (2  Tim 
iv.  16.)  but  in  his  prison  he  was  greatly  assisted  by 
Onesiphorus,  who  found  him  after  much  inquiry.  In 
this  prison  he  wrote  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
which  Chrysostom  regards  as  the  apostle's  last  testa 
ment.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  sublime  and  most  diffi 
cult  of  all  his  writhigs. 

The  great  apostle  at  last  consummated  his  martyr- 
dom, about  A.  D.  66f  being  beheaded  at  a  place  called 
the  Salvian  Waters.     He  was  buried  on   the  Ostiaii 
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»ray,  where  a  magnificeat  church  was  afterwards 
built. 

It  is  well  known  that  commentators  have  differed 
on  the  reason  of  the  change  of  name  of  the  apostle 
from  Saul  to  PaiUy  Acts  xiii.  9.  Some  have  supposed 
that  he  adopted  the  name  of  his  illustrious  convert 
Bergius  Paulus :  others,  as  Origen,  that  he  was  called 
Sam,  among  the  Jews,  but  Pavl^  his  Roman  name, 
imong  the  Gentiles ;  may  it  not,  however,  be  an  ad- 
missible conjecture,  that  he  chose  the  name  of  Paid 
by  which  to  be  baptized  ;  and  thereby  showed  his 
entire  renunciation  of  his  former  Jewish  notions,  and 
his  renovation  into  Christian  life  under  a  new  appel- 
lation ?  ITiis  new  mune,  signifying  "/itt/e,"  was 
probably  taken  from  the  same  motives  as  induced  the 
apostle  afterwards  to  describe  himself  as  "one  born 
out  of  due  time  ;  the  least  among  the  apostles  ;"  and 
"  less  than  the  least"  of  all  saints.  To  this  it  may  be 
answered,  that  long  after  his  baptism  we  find  him  still 
called  by  the  name  of  Saul,  so  th^'  under  this  idea, 
we  must  allow  that  he  went  by  eitl^  r  name,  indiffer- 
ently ;  or  by  both  names,  for  a  time.  Luke^s  words 
ieem  best  to  ap-ee  with  this,  "  Saul,  who  also  is  Paul ;" 
the  custom  of  having,  and  using,  two  names,  was  not 
uncommon  at  the  time ;  so  Luke  was  Luciiis,  John 
was  Mark,  Simon  was  Peter,  &c.  But  whether  the 
change  of  name  at  baptism  be  strictly  applicable  to 
the  instance  of  Paul  or  not,  it  should  seem  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  earliest  ages,  and  practised,  as  a  demon- 
strative proof  of  a  desire  to  manifest  that  "old  things 
were  passed  away,  and  all  things  were  become  new." 
The  party  who  received  new  life,  received  also  a  new 
name  ;  he  contracted  new  relations,  and  esteemed 
himself,  in  more  than  a  metaphorical  sense,  "a  new 
man."  This  explains  how  easy  it  was  for  some  to 
err,  by  "  saying  that  the  resurrection  was  past  al- 
ready." 

[The  foregoing  is  all  from  Calmet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  List  paragraph,  which  is  from  his  English 
editor.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  in 
regard  to  the  events  of  Paul's  life  after  he  had  "dwelt 
two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house"  at  Rome,  we 
have  no  certain  accounts  ;  and  that  the  stories  above 
alluded  to  of  his  subsequent  travels  in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  even  Britain,  all  rest  on  uncertain  traditions. 
Still,  it  was  a  very  generally  received  opinion,  in  the 
earlier  centuries,  that  the  apostle  was  acquitted  and 
discharged  from  his  imprisonment  at  the  end  of  two 
years ;  and  that  he  afterwards  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  again  imprisoned  and  put  to  death. 
(Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  ii.  22 ;  Jerome  de  Script.  Eccles. 
cap.  V.)  This  would  seem,  however,  to  be  not  so 
much  tradition,  as  an  exegetical  assumption  in  order 
to  ex[)lain  certain  passages  in  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  ;  e.  g.  2  Tim.  iv.  6,  compared  with  Phil.  ii. 
24.  In  respect  to  what  Paul  undertook  between  his 
first  and  supposed  second  imprisonment,  there  is  no 
certain  tradition.  That  sooner  or  later  he  died  as  a 
martyr  under  Nero's  reign,  seems  to  be  generally  ad- 
mitted. (Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  ii.  25  ;  Clemens,  Rom.  Ep. 
1  ad  Corinth,  c.  v.)  It  is  said  above  that  Paul  was 
set  at  liberty  A.  D.  63,  which  would  require  the  be- 
ginning of  his  imprisonment  to  be  placed  in  A.  D.  61 ; 
and  Lardner  adopt*  the  same  chronology.  Other  in- 
terpreters, however,  as  Hug,  De  Wette,  etc.  fix  the 
commencement  of  his  imprisonment  at  Rome  in  A.  D. 
63,  and  his  acquittal  in  A.  D.  65. 

The  following  chronological  table  of  the  principal 
events  in  Paul's  life  may  be  of  use  in  directing  and 
assisting  inquiries  into  thia  most  interesting  portion  of 
history.      The   different  chronologies   of  Hug,    De 


Wette,  Kuinoel  and  lardner  arc  here  prwwsnted  side 
by  side  ;  and  thus  the  table,  while  it  ehowB  the  (/rtntral 
agreement  of  chronologers,  ehowB  al«o  that  it  ib  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  entirt  certainty  in  thi«  respect ; 
or,  indeed,  any  nearer  than  to  assign  the  principal 
dates  to  an  interval  of  two  or  throe  years,  within  which 
the  events  may  be  regarded  as  baring  certainly  take& 
place. 

Hsf .  De  Wette.  KulaeeL  Luriner 

Paul's  conversion.  Acts  tx. 
(21st  year  of  Tiberius, 
Hug.)  A.  D.  35        88         40      36 

He  goes  into  Arabia,  (see 
Arabia,  p.  88,  col.  2.) 
and  returns  to  Damas- 
cus;  (Gal.  i.  17.)  at  the 
end  of  three  years  in  all, 
he  escapes  from  Damas- 
cus and  goes  to  Jerusa- 
lem, Acts  ix.  23,  seq.         3S)  43       8B 

From  Jerusalem  Paul  goes 
to  Cilicia  and  Syria,  Acts 
ix.  30;Gal.  i.21.  From 
Antioch  he  is  sent  with 
Barnabas  to  Jerusalem 
to  carry  alms.  Acts  xi.  30.   45  44       44 

The  first  missionary  jour- 
ney of  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas from  Antioch,  con- 
tinued about  two  years, 
(Acts  xiii.  xiv.)  com- 
mencing 45  45 

After  spending  several 
years  in  Antioch,  (Acts 
xiv.  28.)  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas are  sent  a  second 
time  to  Jerusalem,  to 
consult  the  apostles  re- 
specting circumcision, 
etc.  Acts  XV.  2.  53        93         9B       50 

The  Jews  expelled  from 
Rome  A.  D.  52—54; 
Paul,  on  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey,  (Acts 
XV.  40.)  after  passing 
through  Asia  Minor  to 
Europe,  finds  Aquilaand 
Priscilla  at  Corinth,  Acts 
xviii.  2.  54        54  83 

Paul  remains  eighteen 
months  in  Corinth,  Acts 
xviii.  11.  After  being 
brought  before  Gallio, 
he  departs  for  Jerusalem 
the  fourth  time,  and  then 
goes  to  Antioch,  Acts 
xviii.  22.  (Kuinoel  sup- 
poses him  to  be  impris- 
oned at  Jerusalem.)  50        66         57 

The  apostle  winters  at 
Nicopolis,  (Tit.  iii.  12, 
Hug,)  and  then  goes  to 
Ephesus,  Acts  xix.  1.        57        58  S3 

After  a  residence  of  two 
years  or  more  at   Ephe- 
sus,   Paul    departs    for 
iMacedonia.  59         S$9  f6 

Aftf'r  wintering  in  Achaia, 
Paul  goes  the  fifth  tim« 
to  Jerusalem,   where  b« 
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it  inxprisoned,  Acts  xx. 

£d.  60        60 

The  apostle  remains  two 
years  in  prison  at  Ce«i- 
rea,  and  is  then  sent  to 
Rome,  where  he  arrivei 
in  the  spring,  after  win- 
tering in  Malta,  Acts 
xxiv.  27 ;  xxv. — xxviii.     63        63 

The  history  in  Acts  con- 
cludes, and  Paul  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  set 
at  liberty.  65        65 

Probable  martyrdom  of 
Paul  and  Peter. 


58 


60       61 

62       63 

65 


Epistles  of  Patd. — There  are  fourteen  Epistles  in 
the  New  Testament  usually  ascribed  to  Paul,  begin- 
ning with  that  to  the  Romans  and  ending  with  that 
to  the  Hebrews.  Of  these  the  first  thirteen  have 
never  been  contested ;  as  to  the  latter,  many  good 
men  have  doubted  whether  Paul  was  the  author ; 
although  the  current  of  criticism  seems  now  to  be 
turning  hi  favor  of  this  opinion.  (Compare  Bibl.  Repos. 
vol.  ii.  p.  409.)  These  epistles  are  among  the  most 
important  of  the  primitive  documents  of  the  Christian 
religion,  even  apart  from  their  inspired  character  ;  and 
although  they  were  all  evidently  written  without  great 
premeditation,  and  have  reference  mostly  to  transient 
circumstances  and  temporary  relations  ;  yet  they  every 
where  bear  the  stamp  of  the  great  and  original  mind 
of  the  apostle,  as  purified,  elevated  and  sustained  by 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

The  order  in  which  these  epistles  stand  in  our  Bi- 
ble, seeuLs  to  have  arisen  from  a  sort  of  assumed  or 
supposed  rank  among  the  various  churches  to  which 
they  were  addressed. 

The  following  is  Lardner's  arrangement  of  the  epis- 
tles of  Paul,  with  the  places  where  they  were  written, 
and  the  date : — 


Epistles.  Places. 


1  Thessaloniana, 

2  Thessalonians, 

Galatians, 

1  Corinthians, 

1  Timothy, 
Titus, 

2  Corinthians, 
Romans, 
Ephesians, 

2  Timothy, 

Phili})pian8, 

Colossians, 

Philemon, 

Hebrews, 


Corinth, 
do. 

Cormth  or  Ephesus, 


Ephesus, 
Macedonia, 
do.  or  near  it, 
do. 
Corinth, 
Rome, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


J1.D. 

52 
52 

end  of  52 
or  begin- 
ning of  53 
beginning  of  56 
50 
near  end  of  56 
about  Oct.  57 
«      Feb.  58 
«     April,  61 
«      May,  61 
before  end  of  62 
«  62 

«  62 

spring,  63 


Hug  in  hia  Introduction  presents  us  with  the  folio w- 
mg  arrangement : — 


Epistles. 

1  Thessaloniana, 

2  Thessalonlanfl, 
Titus, 
<ia]atian«, 

Corinthians, 


Places. 

Corinth, 

do. 
EpheeuB, 

do. 

do. 


A.  D. 

54 
55 
56 
57 

59 


Macedonia, 

59 

do. 

59 

Corinth, 

60 

Rome, 

61 

do. 

61 

do. 

61 

do. 

61 

do.      \ 

end  oi  61 

beginning  of  62 

do. 

beginning  of  62 

2  Corinthians, 

1  Timothy, 
Romans, 
Ephesians, 

2  Timothy, 
Colossians, 
Philemon, 

Philippians, 

Hebrews, 


Character  of  Paul. — The  apostle  was  in  all  respecta 
an  extraordinary  man.  Educated  in  the  straitest  sect 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  trained  in  all  the  dogmas 
and  severe  discipline  of  the  Pharisees,  his  ardent  mind 
could  rest  satisfied  with  no  ordinary  attainments; 
he  aspired  to  a  high  degree  of  learning  and  sanctity, 
and  was  accordingly,  as  he  infonns  us,  (Phil.  iii.  6.) 
"  touching  the  righteousness  that  is  in  the  law,  blame- 
less." When,  therefore,  he  was  first  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  teachers  of  Christianity,  and  found  them 
disregarding  and  opposing  that  morality  and  those 
dogmas  which  he  had  embraced  and  been  taught  to 
venerate,  he  "  verily  thought  in  himself  that  he  ought 
to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus," 
Acts  xxvi.  9.  Nor  could  he,  now  or  afterwards,  ever 
rest  satisfied  with  a  mere  speculative  sense  of  duty  ; 
his  burning  zeal  burst  forth  in  energetic  action  ;  and 
it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  "  havoc  "  which  he  made  of 
the  church,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  met  him  on  the  way 
to  Damascus,  and  at  a  stroke  subdued  his  haughty 
spirit.  No  change  could  be  more  sudden  ;  yet  it  was 
total  and  permanent.  The  whole  current  of  his  ardent 
and  powerful  feelings  was  arrested ;  and  henceforth 
rolled  onward  with  no  less  energy  and  power  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  persecutor  was  now  ready 
and  willing  to  suffer  persecution.  In  perils  on  the 
land  and  on  the  sea,  in  daily  exposure  to  death,  his 
bold,  undaunted,  irrepressible  ardor  knew  neither 
interruption  nor  decay.  It  bore  him  onward  un- 
wearied and  undismayed  ;  while  his  only  support 
and  hope  was  in  that  Lord  whom  once  he  persecuted  , 
his  only  business,  to  spread  wide  abroad  the  knowl- 
edge of  that  Saviour's  love  ;  his  only  object,  the  sal- 
vation of  immortal  souls ;  and  the  only  prize  at 
which  he  aimed,  a  crown  of  glory  beyond  the  skies. 

Paul  appears  to  have  surpassed  most,  or  perhaps 
all,  of  the  other  apostles,  in  his  enlarged  views  of  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  of  its 
purifying  and  ennobling  influence  upon  the  heart  and 
character  of  those  who  sincerely  profess  it.  Most  of 
the  other  apostles  and  teachers  appear  to  have  clung 
to  Judaism,  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  and  dogmas 
of  the  religion  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  and 
to  have  regarded  Christianity  as  intended  to  be  en 
grafted  upon  the  ancient  stock,  which  was  yet  to  re 
main  as  the  trunk  to  support  the  new  branches.  Paul 
seems  to  have  been  among  the  first  to  rise  above  this 
narrow  view,  and  to  regard  Christianity  in  its  true 
light,  as  a  universal  religion.  While  others  were  for 
converting  all  those  who  embraced  the  new  religion 
into  Jews,  by  imposing  on  them  the  yoke  of  all  the 
Jewish  observances,  it  was  Paul's  endeavor  to  break 
down  the  middle  wall  of  separation  between  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  and  show  them  that  they  were  all  "one 
in  Christ."  To  this  end  all  his  labors  tended  ;  and, 
ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  this  great  object,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  censure  the  time-ser\ing  Peter,  and  to  ex- 

fose  his  own  life  to  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen, 
ndeed,  his  five  years'  imprisonment  at  JeruHalein. 
Cesarea  and  Rome  arose  chiefly  from  this  cause.  *R 
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PAVILIOJN  is  a  word  which  usually  gires  the 
idea  of  an  edifice,  amall  but  handaome  ;  it  is  mere  fore 
unhappily  used  in  1  Kings  xx.  12^  16,  "  Benhadad 
and  others  were  drinking  in  pavilionsy^  where  the 
Heb.  is  booths.  The  suttUng  Dooths  of  the  army  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  the  proper  description  of 
those  places  of  intemperance.  Tnis  Benhadad  must 
have  been  a  man  of  an  unworthy  spirit ;  a  braggado- 
cio, as  appears  by  his  inconsiderate  orders ;  a  drunk- 
ard, as  appears  from  his  history ;  and  a  coward,  as 
appears  from  his  hiding  place. 

PEACE  is  a  word  used  in  Scripture  in  different 
sfenses.  Generally,  for  quiet  and  tranquillity,  public 
or  private  ;  but  often  for  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
life  ;  as  To  "  go  in  peace ;  ^  To  "  die  in  peace ; "  "  God 
give  you  peace;**  "Peace  be  within  this  house;" 
"Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem."  Paul  in  the 
titles  of  his  Epistles  generally  wishes  grace  and  peace 
to  the  faithful,  to  whom  he  writes.  Our  Saviour  rec- 
ommends to  his  disciples,  to  have  peace  with  all  men, 
and  with  each  other.  God  promises  his  people  to 
water  them  as  with  a  river  of  peace,  (Isa.  Ixvi.  12.) 
and  to  make  with  them  a  covenant  of  peace,  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  25.  [The  Hebrew  word  shalom^  usually  tnns- 
iBtedpeace^  means,  properly,  health, proaperityj  wdfart. 
It  is  the  same  as  the  acdam  of  the  modern  Arabs, 
and  is  in  like  manner  used  in  salutations.     R. 

PEACOCK.  The  fleet  of  Solomon  that  went  to 
Ophir  brought  a  great  number  of  peacocks,  (1  Kings 
TL  22.)  but  whether  from  Ophir  itself,  or  from  any 
other  place  on  their  return,  is  uncertain.  The  pea- 
cock is  a  tame  and  well-known  bird,  distinguished 
by  the  beauty  of  its  plumage.  It  has  very  long  tail, 
diversified  with  several  colors,  and  adorned  with 
marks  at  equal  distances,  in  the  form  of  eyes.  It  has 
a  little  tufl  or  crown  on  its  head  ;  ind  its  wings  are 
mixed  with  azure  and  gold  color.  Its  cry  is  so  very 
harsh  and  disagreeable,  that  it  is  said  to  have  the 
head  of  a  serpent,  the  train  of  an  angel,  and  the  voice 
of  a  devil. 

PEARL.  The  Arabians,  Persians  and  Turks,  use 
the  word  Mtrovarid  to  signify  pearls,  from  which  the 
word  MargarUes,  or  MareariiOj  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  seems  to  be  derived.  The  finest  pearls 
are  fished  up  in  the  Persian  gulf,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Bahrein,  so  called  from  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the 
borders  of  Arabia ;  and,  Idumsea  and  Palestine  being 
not  far  distant,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  pearls 
were  well  known  to  Job,  and  the  Hebrews.  They 
are  also  found  in  other  places ;  and  many  are  now 
brought  from  America.  They  are  sometimes  found 
in  common  oysters.  It  is  an  ancient  error,  that  pearls 
are  formed  of  the  dew,  and  that  they  are  soft  in  the  sea. 

Our  Saviour  forbids  his  apostles  to  cast  their  pearls 
h«fore  swine,  (Matt.  vii.  6.)  i.  e.  Expose  not  the  sa- 
cr«>d  truths  ana  mysteries  of  religion  to  the  raillery 
of  profane  libertines  and  hardened  atheists.  The 
autnor  of  Ecclesiasticus  means  the  same  thing,  where 
he  advises  us  not  to  speak  when  we  find  the  persons 
to  whom  we  speak  are  not  disposed  to  hear,  Ecclus. 
zxxii.  6. 

Pearls  are  certainly  very  different  things  from  pre- 
cious stones ;  yet  the  Greek  term,  nusrgariteSy  seems 
to  be  used,  in  a  more  general  sense  for  jewels,  or 
splendid  gems.  So,  above,  cast  not  your  pearU — 
jewels,  diamonds,  if  known  to  the  ancients,  would 
answer  the  import  of  the  passage  as  well  as  pearls. 
So,  the  parts  of  a  building,  pearls ;  but  pearls  are  un- 
fit things  for  walls  and  gates ;  (Rev.  xxL)  many  kinds 
of  precious  stones  are  more  suitable ;  and  perhaps 
the  parable  of  the  merchant  seeking  goodly  ptarUj 


(MatL  xiiL)  might  b«  understood  in  a  more  extensive 
sense,  as  importinc  raluable  jewels  of  whatever  kind. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  apphcation  of  the  Chaldee 
and  Arabic  words,  which  yet  properly  signify  pearls, 

PEKAH,  son  of  Remaliah,  and  general  of  th« 
army  of  Pekahiah,  king  of  Israel  He  conspired 
against  his  master,  (3  Kuin  xr.  25.)  A.  M.  3245,  at- 
tacked him  in  the  tower  of  his  royal  palace  of  Sama- 
ria, being  seconded  by  Argob  and  Arieh,  (perhaps 
the  cities  of  Argob  and  Ar»opohs,)  and  having  slam 
him,  he  reigned  in  his  place  twenty  years.  Under  the 
reign  of  this  wicked  king,  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  As- 
syria, came  into  the  country,  and  took  ^jon,  Abel- 
beth-maacah,  Janoah,  Kedeah,  Hazor,  Gilead,  and  all 
the  country  of  Naphtali,  and  carried  the  inhabitants 
into  Assyria.  Hoshea,  son  of  Elah,  at  length  con- 
spired against  Pekah,  slew  him,  and  reigned  in  hii 
stead. 

PEKAHIAH,  son  and  successor  of  Menahcm, 
king  of  Israel,  (2  Kings  xv.  22,  23.  A.  M.  3243,)  was 
a  wicked  prince,  and  reigned  but  two  years.  Pekah, 
son  of  Remaliah,  conspired  against  him,  and  killed 
him  in  his  own  palace. 

PELEG,  son  of  Eber,  was  bom  A.  M.  1757.  His 
father  named  him  Pele^,  [division,)  because  in  his 
time  tlie  earth  was  divided,  Gren.  x.  25 ;  xi.  16. 
Whether  Noah  had  begun  to  distribute  the  eartk 
among  his  descendants,  some  years  before  the  build- 
ing of  Babel ;  or  that  Peleg  was  bom  the  year  that 
Babel  was  begun  ;  or  that  Eber,  by  a  spirit  of  proph- 
ecy, named  his  son  Peleg,  some  years  before  this  time ; 
or  that  the  name  was  given  to  him  at  a  later  period 
of  his  life,  as  a  commemorative  appellation,  on  recol- 
lection, is  not  certainly  known  ;  though  it  seems  moK 
likely  that  he  was  not  bom  at  the  time  of  the  disper- 
sion. At  the  age  of  30  yenn  Peleg  begat  Reu;  and 
died  at  the  age  of  239. 

PELETHITES.  The  Pelcthitee  and  the  Cher»- 
thites  were  famous  under  the  reign  of  David,  as  the 
most  valiant  men  of  his  araiy,  and  the  guards  of  his 
person.  [The  name  comes  from  the  Hebrew  nSs,  to 
mn,  to  go  swiflly  ;  and  they  seem,  therefore,  to  bars 
been  the  royal  mtssengera;  just  as  the  Cherethites 
(from  n-13,  to  cut,  to  ctU  off,  etcj  were  the  king's  exe- 
cutioners. The  Pelethites  and  Uherethitea  arc  always 
mentioned  together,  and  appear  to  have  constimted 
the  king's  body-guard.     See  CHsaETHiTis.     R. 

PELICAN.  The  Hebrew  name  of  this  curious 
bird,  rKp,  kaath,  nvomiter,  is  evidently  taken  from  its 
manner  of  discharging  the  contents  of  its  bag  or 
pouch,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  its  own  hunger 
or  that  of  its  young.  The  pelican  is  a  bird  much 
larger  than  the  swan,  and  something  resembling  it  in 
sha})e  and  color.  The  principal  difference,  and  that 
which  distinguishes  it  fi4)m  all  others,  is  its  enormous 
bill  and  extraordinary  pouch.  From  the  point  of  ths 
bill  to  the  opening  of  tne  mouth,  there  is  a  length  of 
fifteen  inches  ;  and  under  the  chap  is  a  bag  reaching 
the  entire  length  of  the  bill  to  the  neck,  and  capable, 
it  is  said,  of  holding  fifteen  quarts  of  water.  When 
this  pouch  is  empty  it  is  not  seen ;  but  when  filled, 
its  great  bulk  ana  singular  appearance  may  easily  b€ 
conceived.  The  pelican,  says  Labat,  has  strong 
wings,  furnished  with  thick  plumage  of  an  ash  color, 
as  are  the  rest  of  the  feathers  over  the  whole  body. 
Its  eyes  are  very  small  when  compared  to  the  size  ol 
its  head ;  there  is  a  sadness  in  its  countenance,  and 
its  whole  air  is  raehmcholy :  it  is  as  dull  and  reluc- 
tant in  its  motions  as  the  flamingo  is  sprightly  and 
active.  It  is  slow  of  flight ;  and  when  it  rises  to  fly 
performs  it  with  difficulty  and  labor.     Nothing,  as  tl 
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«vou[d  «eeni,  but  the  spur  of  neceseity  could  make 
ihesf  birds  change  tiieu-  situation,  or  induce  them  to 
as<"end  Lnlo  the  air;  but  they  must  either  starve  or 
fly.  When  they  have  raised  themselves  about  thirty 
or  forty  feet  al>ove  the  surface  of  the  sea,  they  turn 
tlieir  head  with  their  eye  downwards,  and  continue 
to  tly  in  that  posture.  As  soon  as  they  perceive  a  fish 
Fufficiently  near  the  surface,  they  dart  down  upon  it 
witii  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  seize  it  witli  unerring 
certainty,  and  store  it  up  in  their  pouch.  They  then 
rise  again,  though  not  without  great  labor,  and  con- 
tinue hovering  and  fishing,  with  their  head  on  one 
side  as  before.  In  feeding  its  young,  tlie  pelican 
squeezes  the  food  deposited  in  its  bag,  into  their 
mouths,  by  Htrongly  compressing  it  upon  its  breast 
with  the  bill  ;  an  action,  says  Shaw,  which  might 
well  give  occaaion  to  the  received  tradition  and  report 
that  the  [)elicAn,  in  feeding  her  young,  pierced  her 
own  breast,  and  nourished  them  with  her  blood.  See 
Birds,  p.  187. 

This  writer  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrew  kaaih 
cannot  mean  the  pelican,  because  that  bird  is  describ- 
ed in  Pa.  cii.  6;  Isa.  xxxiv  11,  and  Zeph.  ii.  14,  as  a 
bird  of  the  wilderness,  where  this  fowl  nmst  inevitably 
starve ;  because  its  large  webbed  feet,  and  cajjacious 
pouch,  with  the  manner  of  catching  its  food,  which 
can  only  be  in  the  water,  show  it  to  be  entu-ely  a 
water  fowl.  But  this  objection,  as  Bochart  has 
shown,  proceeds  upon  a  supposition,  that  no  water 
was  to  be  met  with  in  the  deserts  ;  which  is  a  mis- 
take, since  Ptolemy  places  three  lakes  in  the  inner 
parts  of  Marmorica,  which  was  extremely  desert. 
Besides,  it  is  well  known  that  the  oiw-crotaluSy  or 
pelican,  does  not  always  remain  by  the  water;  but 
sometimes  retires  far  from  it,  as  Damir  affirms ;  and 
in  a  passage  from  Isidore,  in  which  this  bird  is  said 
to  live  in  the  solitude  of  the  river  Nile,  an  inhospita- 
ble desert ;  and,  indeed,  its  monstrous  pouch  seems 
to  be  given  it  for  this  very  reason,  that  it  might  not 
want  food  for  itself  or  its  young  ones,  when  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  water. 

The  writer  of  the  bundled  and  second  psalm  alludes 
to  the  lonely  situation  of  the  pelican  in  the  wilder- 
ness, as  illustrative  of  the  [)oignancy  of  his  grief  at 
witnessing  the  desolation  of  his  country,  and  the 
prostration  of  her  sacred  altars. 

PELLA,  a  city  beyond  Jordan,  placed  by  Pliny  in 
the  Decapolis,  and  by  Stephanus  in  Coele-Syria. 
There  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  this,  however,  nor 
in  what  others  affirm,  that  Pella  was  in  Perea,  in 
Batanea,  or  in  the  country  of  Basan.  Perhaps,  also, 
when  Josephus  (Antiq.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  23.)  speaks  of 
Pella,  in  the  country  of  Moal),  he  means  the  city  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  which  was  situated  in  Perea, 
in  Batfmea,  in  the  country  of  Basan,  whi^h  profane 
authors  sometimes  call  Conle-Syria,  and  in  the  coun- 
try which  belonged  to  the  Ammonites,  the  brethren 
and  allies  of  the  Moabites  ;  unless  he  confound  Pella 
with  Abila,  in  the  country  of  Moab,  called  by  Moses 
Abel-Shittim,  (Numb,  xxxiii.  49.)  and  by  Josephus, 
Abila.  Pella  wjis  situated  between  Jabesh  and  Ge- 
rasa,  six  miles  from  the  fonner.  It  vvai»  also  one  of 
the  ten  cities  of  the  Decapolis,  3Tatt.  iv.  25  ;  iMark  v. 
20.  It  is  not  otlierwise  mentioned  in  the  Scri[)- 
tures. 

Josephus  relates,  that  under  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  the  Jews  were  masters  of  Pella,  and  de- 
ftroyed  it  because  the  inhabitants  would  not  etnbrace 
Judaism.  The  first  Christians  having  been  fore- 
warned by  our  Saviour  that  Jerusalem  should  be  de- 
molished, took  refuge  at  Pella,  as  related  by  E  use  hi  us, 


as  soon  as  they  saw  the  fire  of  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans kindled. 

PEN,  a  well  known  instrument  for  writing  with. 
Reeds  were  formerly  employed  for  this  purpose  in- 
stead of  quills.  The  third  book  of  the  Maccabees 
says,  that  the  writers  employed  in  making  a  list  of 
the  Jews  in  Egypt,  produced  their  reeds  quite  worn 
out.  Baruch  wrote  his  prophecies  with  ink ;  ( Jer. 
xxxvi.  4.)  and,  in  3  John  13,  the  apostle  says,  he  did 
not  design  to  write  with  pen  (reed)  and  ink.  The 
Arabians,  Persians,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  other  orien- 
tals, still  write  with  reeds. 

From  the  size  and  general  appearance  of  some  <3f 
the  ancient  reeds,  as  preserved  in  pictures  found  at 
Ilerculaneum,  we  may  perceive  how  easily  the  same 
word  {oii:;,  shebet)  might  denote  the  sceptre,  or  badge 
of  authority,  belonging  to  the  chief  of  a  tribe,  and 
also  a  pen  for  writing  with.  For,  although  the  two 
instruments  are  sufficiently  distinct  among  us;  yet, 
where  a  long  rod  of  cane,  or  reed,  perhaps,  was  (like 
a  general's  truncheon,  or  baton,  in  modern  days)  the 
ensign  of  <!ommand,  and  a  lesser  rod  of  the  same  na- 
ture, was  formed  into  a  pen  and  used  as  such,  they 
had  considerable  resemblance.  This  may  account  for 
the  phraseology  and  parallelism,  in  Judg.  v.  14 : 

Out  of  Machir,  came  down  governors  (legislators) : 
Out  of  Zebulun,  they  that  hold  the  shebet  of  writers. 

The  ancients  also  used  styles  to  write  on  tablets 
covered  with  wax.  The  psalmist  says,  (Ps.  xlv.  1.) 
"  My  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer."  The  He- 
brew signifies  rather  a  style,  which  was  a  kind  of 
bodkin,  made  of  iron,  brass,  or  bone,  sharp  at  one  end, 
the  other  formed  like  a  little  spoon,  or  spatula.  The 
sharp  end  was  used  for  writing  letters,  the  other  end 
expunged  them.  The  writer  coidd  put  out,  or  cor- 
rect what  he  disliked,  and  yet  no  erasure  appear,  and 
he  cotdd  write  anew  as  oflen  as  Jie  pleased  on  the 
same  place.  On  this  is  founded  that  advice  of  Hor- 
ace, of  oflen  turning  the  style,  and  blotting  out, 
"ScTepe  styhim  veitas  iterum,  quae  digna  legi  sint 
scri])tnrus." 

Scri[)ture  alludes  to  the  same  custom;  (2  Kings 
xxi.  13.)  "  I  will  blot  out  Jerusalem  as  men  blot  out 
writing  from  their  writing  tablets."  I  will  turn  the 
tablets,  and  draw  the  style  over  the  wax,  till  nothing 
ajjpear;  not  the  least  trace.  Isaiah  (viii.  1.)  received 
orders  from  the  Lord,  to  write  in  a  great  roll  of 
parchment,  with  the  style  of  a  man,  what  should  be 
dictated  to  him.  It  is  asked.  What  is  meant  by  this 
style  of  a  man  ?  It  could  not  be  one  of  these  styles  of 
metal  ;  they  were  not  used  for  writing  on  parchment 
It  is  probable,  that  the  style  of  a  man,  signifies  a 
manner  of  writing  which  is  easy,  simple,  natural  and 
intelligible.  For  generally  the  prophets  expressed 
tliemselves  in  a  parabolical,  enigmatif^al  and  obscure 
style.  Here  God  intended  that  Isaiah  should  not 
speak  as  the  prophets,  but  as  other  men  used  to  do. 
Jeremiah  says,  (viii.  8.)  the  style  of  the  doctors  of  the 
law  is  a  style  of  error,  it  writes  nothing  but  lies. 
Literally,  "The  pen  of  the  scribes  is  in  vam."  They 
have  [)roinised  you  peace,  but  behold  war.  He  says, 
"The  sin  of  Judah  is  written  with  a  pen  of  iron  and 
with  the  point  of  a  diamond.  It  is  graven  upon  the 
table  of  their  heart ;"  or,  engraven  on  their  Meart,  as 
on  writing  tablets.  The  Hebrew  says,  a  graver  of 
shamir. 

PENIEL,  or  Penuel,  a  city  beyond  Jordan,  neai 
the  ford  on  the  brook  Jabbok,  where  Jacob,  on  his 
return  from  Mesopotamia,  rested,  and  wrestled  with 
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au   an^el,   Gen.   xxxii.  30.      Siibsequemly,    the  Is- 
raelites built  a  city  in  tliiwS  place,  which  was  given  to 
the  trilie  of  Gad.     Gideon,  returning  from  the  pur- 
suit of  the  iMidianites,  overthrew  the  tower  of  Peniel, 
(Judg.  viii.  17.)  and  slew  the  inhabitants,  for  having 
!  refused  suslemuice  to  him  and   his  people,  in  a  very 
I  insulting  maruier.     Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  rebuilt 
I  the  town,  1  Kings  xii.  25,  A.  M.  3030. 

PENINNAH,  the  second  wife  of  Elkanah,  the 
father  of  Samuel,  1  Sam.  i.  2,  &c.     See  HAN?fAH. 

PENNY  is  usually  put  in  the  English  translation 
for  the  Greek  drachma  and  the  Roman  denariiUy  both 
of  which  were  equal  in  value  to  seven-pence  three 
*aithings,  sterling,  or  about  14  cents.  As  this  was  a 
single  coin,  perhaps  we  should  do  well,  in  translating, 
to  express  it  l)y  a  coin  of  our  own,  as  near  to  it  in 
value  as  possible  ;  say,  for  instance,  a  six-pence,  or  a 
shilling.  Head  in  this  way,  the  passages — "  When 
the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  had  agreed  with  the  labor- 
ers for  six-pence  (or  a  shilling)  a  day  ;" — "  Show  me 
the  tribute  money  ;  and  they  showed  him  a  six-pence 
(or  shilling) ;" — "Two  hundred  shillings'  woith  of 
bread  is  not  enough  for  this  tnultitude  ; "  the  good 
Samaritan  took  out  two  shillings,  and  gave  them  to 
the  keeper  of  the  khan.  Something  like  this  is  abso- 
lutely necesvsary  in  Rev.  vi.  (>,  "  A  small  measure  (or 
pint)  of  wheat  for  a  shilling."  As  tlie  [jossage  now 
stands  it  indicates  great  plenty  to  an  English  Header; 
where;is,  it  really  is  descriptive  of  a  most  distressing 
scarcity.  Let  this  article  stand  in  proof  of  the  pro- 
priety of  being  acquainted  with  the  minutiae  in  Scrij>- 
ture  ;  for  who  sees  any  hint  at  a  famine  in  "  a  meas- 
ure of  wheat  for  a  penny  ?  "  Former  times,  indeed, 
even  in  England,  have  given  a  laborer  his  choice  of  a 
measure  of  wheat,  or  a  penny,  for  his  wages  ;  but  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  money  rendei-s  this  recol- 
lection very  improper  in  our  days.  Nor  is  it  less  im- 
proper, at  the  present  time,  to  suppose  the  Lord  of  the 
vineyard  would  so  greatly  undei^value  the  hne  of  la- 
borei-s,  as  to  |)ay  them  only  a  penny  for  the  day's 
work  ;  it  sounds  like  an  avaricious  advantage  taken 
of  the  necessities  of  the  poor;  when,  in  fact,  it  is  di- 
rectly the  reverse,  a  bountv,  a  liberality. 

PENTATEUCH,  thejive  hooks,  the  books ofMoses ; 
that  is,  Gt^nesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deute- 
ronomy. (See  their  proper  articles,  and  also  Moses.) 
Some  critics  have  disputed  that  Moses  was  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch,  upon  the  following  grounds: — 

There  are  in  it,  {{.)  several  things  that  agree  neither 
to  the  age  nor  the  cliaracter  of  this  legislator.  The 
author  speaks  of  Moses  much  to  bis  a<lvantage  ;  (see 
Numb.  xii.  3.)  and  he  speaks  always  in  the  third  per- 
son. (2.)  The  author  sometimes  abridges  his  narra- 
tion, like  a  writer  who  collected  from  ancient  me- 
moir. Soinetimes  he  int<'rrupts  the  thread  ofhisdis- 
coui-se;  e.g.  he  makes  Lamech  the  bigamist  say, 
(Gen.  iv.  2-3.)  "  Hear  my  voice,  ye  wives  of  Lamech, 
hearken  unto  my  speech  ;  for  I  have  slain  a  man  to 
my  woiuiding,  and  a  young  man  to  my  hurt  ; '^  with- 
out informing  us  previously  to  whom  this  relates.  (3.) 
Such  observations  jls  (len.  xii.  G,  cannot  be  reconcil- 
ed to  the  age  of  Moses,  since  the  Canaanites  con- 
tinued masters  of  Palestine  during  all  the  time  of 
Moses.  So,  also,  the  |)?ussage  out  of  the  book  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Lord,  quoted  Numb.  xxi.  14,  seems  to 
liave  been  inserted  afterwards,  a.s  also  the  first  verses 
of  Deuteronomy.  (4.)  The  account  of  the  death  of 
Moses,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  same  book,  cannot 
have  proceeded  from  his  own  pen  ;  and  the  sjune  may 
'>*»  observed  of  other  passages,  in  which  it  is  said,  that 


the  })lace9  mentioned  lay  fcei/onrf  Jordan  ;  that  the  bed 
of  Og  was  at  Rainah  to  this  day  ;  that  the  Havoth,  or 
cities,  of  Jair,  were  known  to  the  author,  though  prol>- 
ably  they  had  not  that  name  till  after  the  time  of 
Moses,  Numb,  xxxii.  41  ;  Deut.  iii.  14.  (5.)  It  is  ob- 
served, also,  that  some  parts  are  defective.  Thus,  in 
Exod.  xii.  8,  vye  find  Moses  speaking  to  Phanioli, 
where  the  author  omits  the  beginning  of  his  discourse, 
which  is  found  in  the  Samaritan  copy.  In  other 
places,  also,  the  Samaritan  adds  what  is  deficient  in  the 
Hebrew  text ;  and  its  additions  seem  to  be  so  well 
connected  with  the  rest  of  the  discourse,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  separate  them.  (6.)  There  are,  it  is  said, 
certain  expressions  in  the  Pentateuch,  which  can 
hardly  agree  with  Moses,  who  was  born  and  educated 
in  Egypt ;  as,  what  he  says  of  the  earthly  {)aradise,  of 
the  rivers  that  watered  it ;  of  the  cities  of  Babylon, 
Erech,  Resen  and  Calneh  ;  of  the  gold  of  Pison  ;  of 
the  bdellium,  and  of  the  stone  of  Sohem,  found  in 
that  country.  These  particulars,  it  is  thought,  prove 
that  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  lived  east  of  the 
Euphrates. 

These  objections,  however,  are  easily  disposed  oC 
The  additions,  the  dislocations,  and  the  omissions,  re- 
ferred to,  will  not  determine  that  Moses  was  not  the 
author  of  the  books.  They  only  prove  that  some 
amendments  have  been  made,  either  by  adding,  or  by 
expunging.  God  has  suffered  that  the  sficred  books 
should  not  be  exempted  from  such  alterations  as  pro- 
ceed from  the  hands  of  copiers,  or  which  are  conse- 
(juences  of  great  length  of  time.  If  a  slight  additioti, 
or  change,  in  the  text  of  an  author,  be  thought  sulli- 
cient  to  deprive  him  of  his  labors,  what  writer  could 
remain  in  possession  of  his  work  even  a  single 
century?  Besides,  to  divest  Moses  of  a  possession  he 
h;is  maintained  for  so  many  ages,  as  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  ;  a  possession  su})|)()rted  by-  the  joint  tes- 
timony both  of  the  synagogue  and  the  church  ;  of  the 
sacred*  vvritei-s  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ; 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  a{)ostles,  certainly  requires 
proofs  beyond  reply,  i.  e.  conclusive  demonstrations  ; 
whereas  the  objections  are  even  below  convincing 
arguments. 

So  far  Calmet,  but  since  his  time,  the  question  of 
the  originals  of  the  Pentateuch  has  been  discussiM, 
with  great  acumen,  and  much  critical  investigation. 
The  result  seems  to  be  not  that  those  documents 
were  com])osed,  or  arranged,  since  the  days  ofMoses, 
(except  so  far  as  concerns  Ezra's  revision  for  his  edi- 
tion,) but  that  they  existed  before  Moses,  and  were 
combined  and  regulated  by  hiui ;  perhai)s,  some  of 
them  were  translated  from  more  ancient  memoirs, 
preserved  in  the  families  of  Shem,  Abraham,  and  the 
ILibrew  patriarchs.  As  these  came  far  east  of  the 
Euphrates,  the  objections  derived  from  that  incident 
are  completely  obviated  by  this  supposition ;  and  the 
others  dwindle  into  hisignificance,  by  our  better  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ancient  history  of  persons  and 
places. 

It  may  be  admitted,  for  instance,  (1.)  that  the  book 
of  (jlenesis  contains  various  repetitions,  or  double 
narratives  of  the  same  early  events;  (2.)  that  tbi^se 
duplicate  narratives,  wlien  closely  compared,  present 
characteristic  differences  of  style  ;  (3.)  that  these  dif- 
fer(;nces  are  too  considerable,  and  too  distinct,  to  ad- 
mit of  any  other  explanation,  than  that  of  different 
originals,  taken  into  association.  This  may  be  justi- 
fied by  a  short  extract  from  Eichhom's  comparison  of 
the  two  supposed  original  documents  used  by  Moses 
containing  histories  of  the  deluge 
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Record  in  which  the  name  Jehovah  occurs.  Record  in  which  the  name  for  God  is  Elohim. 


Gen.  vi.  5.  And  Jehovah  saw  that  the  wickedness 
of  man  wajB  great  on  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagi- 
nation of  tl»e  tlioughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  con- 
tinually. 

7.  And  Jehovah  said,  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I 
have  created,  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  both  man 
and  beast,  and  the  creeping  thing,  and  the  fowls  of 
the  air  ;  for  it  repenieth  me  that  I  have  made  them. 

vii.  2.  Of  every  clean  beast  thou  shalt  take  to  thee 
by  sevens,  the  male  and  his  female  ;  and  of  beasts 
unclean,  by  two,  the  male  and  his  female. 

3.  Of  fowls  also  of  the  air  by  sevens,  the  male  and 
the  female, 
to  keep  seed  ahve  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

5.  And  Noah  did  according  to  all  that  Jehovah  had 
commanded  him. 

1.  And  Jehovah  said  unto  Noah,  Come  thou,  and 
all  thy  house,  into  the  ark. 

8.  And  Noah  was  six  hundred  years  old,  when  the 
flood  of  waters  was  upon  the  earth. 


Gen.  vi.  12.  And  the  Elohim  saw  the  earth,  and 
behold  it  was  corrupt ;  for  all  flesh  had  comipted  his 
way  on  the  earth. 

15.  And  the  Elohim  said  to  Noah,  the  end  of  all 
flesh  is  come  before  me  ;  for  the  earth  is  filled  witli 
violence  through  them  :  and  behold,  I  will  destroy 
them  from  under  heaven. 

vi.  19.  And  of  every  livmg  thing,  of  all  flesh,  two 
of  every  sort  shalt  thou  bring  into  an  ark,  to  keep 
them  alive  with  thee ;  they  shall  be  male  and  female. 

20.  Of  fowls  after  their  kind,  and  of  cattle  after 
their  kind,  of  every  creeping  thing  wpon  the  earth  i 
after  his  kind  :  two  of  every  sort  shall  come  untotliee, 
to  keep  them  alive. 

22.  Thus  did  Noah  ;  accordmg  to  all  that  the  Elo- 
him had  commanded  him,  so  did  he. 

18.  And  thou  shalt  come  into  the  ark,  thou  and  thy  i 
sons,  and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons'  wives  with  thee. 

vii.  II.  In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,  in 
the  secontl  month,  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  , 
the  same  day  were  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened. 


In  this  manner  the  ingenious  author  of  this  hypoth- 
esis proceeds  to  compare  other  passages.  The 
reader  will  remark,  that  the  most  particular  account 
is  contained  in  that  document  in  which  the  deity  is 
denoted  by  the  term  Elohim  ;  and  this  is  its  general 
character  throughout.  The  system,  however,  is  not 
without  its  difficulties ;  but  for  a  discussion  of  these 
we  must  refer  to  those  writers  who  have  professedly 
treated  on  the  subject. 

PENTECOST,  (  /le.T«>fooT»;,  the  fiftieth  ;  day  is  un- 
derstood,) a  feast  celebrated  the  fiftieth  day  after  the 
sixteenth  of  Nisan,  which  was  the  second  day  of  the 
feast  of  the  passover,  Lev.  xxiii.  15,  16.  The  He- 
brews call  it  the  feast  of  weeks,  (Exod.  xxxiv.  22.) 
because  it  was  kept  seven  weeks  after  the  passover. 
They  then  offered  the  first-fruits  of  their  wheat  har- 
vest, which  at  that  time  was  completed,  Deut.  xvi.  9, 
10.  These  first-fruits  consisted  in  two  loaves  of  un- 
leavened bread,  of  two  assarf)ns  of  meal,  or  of  five 
pints  of  meal  each,  Lev.  xxiii.  16,  17.  Some  inter- 
preters think,  that  each  family  was  obliged  to  give  two 
loaves  for  first-fruits  ;  but  otliers  maintain,  with  n'lore 
reason,  that  they  offered  but  two  loaves  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  nation.  This  is  sufficiently  mai'ked  by 
J<»se])hus,  who  puts  but  one  loaf  of  two  assarons.  In 
addition  to  these,  they  presented  at  the  temple  seven 
lambs  of  that  year,  one  calf,  and  two  rams,  for  a  burnt- 
oflTering,  two  lambs  for  a  peace-oflTering,  and  a  goat 
for  a  sm-oflTering.  We  do  not  find  that  the  Pentecost 
had  an  octave,  thojigh  it  was  one  of  the  three  great 
solemnities,  in  which  all  the  males  were  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Lord. 

The  Feast  of  Pentecost  was  instituted,  first,  to 
oblige  the  Israelites  to  repair  to  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  and  there  to  acknowledge  his  dominion  over 
their  country,  and  their  labors,  by  oflTering  to  him 
the  first-fruits  of  all  their  harvests.  Secondly,  to 
commemorate,  and  to  render  thanks  to  God  for,  the 
law  given  from  mount  Sinai,  on  the  fiftieth  day  after 
their  coming  out  of  Egypt. 

The  Christian  church  also  celebrates  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost,  fifty  days,  or  seven  weeks,  after  the  pass- 
over, or  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour.  After  the 
■scenaion  of  Christ,  the  apostles  having  retired  to  a 


house  at  Jerusalem,  (which,  it  is  said,  was  that  of 
Mary  the  mother  of  John,  on  mount  Sion,)  they 
there  waited  for  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  our  Saviour 
had  [)romised.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  about  the 
third  hour  of  the  day,  (nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,) 
suddenly  they  heard  a  great  noise,  like  the  rushing  ofa 
mighty  wind,  from  heaven,  which  filled  the  whole 
house  where  the  apostles  were  assembled.  At  the 
same  time  there  appeared  among  them,  as  it  were, 
tongues  of  fire,  parted,  or  cloven,  and  resting  on  each 
of  them  ;  they  were  all  immediately  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  different  tonguei 
or  languages,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.  Acta 
ii.  1 — 3. '  There  were  then  at  Jerusalem  some  pious 
Jew^s  of  all  nations,  who  were  astonished  to  hear 
such  a  variety  of  languages  ;  but  others  (probably 
Jews  of  Jerusalem)  mocked,  saying,  "These  people 
are  full  of  new  wine."  Peter,  therefore,  took  up 
their  defence,  and  said,  "These  persons  are  by  no 
means  drunk,  for  it  is  yet  but  the  third  hour  of  the 
day  :  (on  festival  days  they  did  not  eat  before  noon, 
especially  they  tasted  nothing-  before  nuie  in  the 
morning,  which  was  an  hour  of  prayer:)  but  this 
is  the  accoui|)lishment  of  what  was  spoken  by  Joel," 
(ii.  28.)  "  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh," 
&c.  And  then,  "  whoever  shall  call  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved,"  &c.  Those  who  heard 
Peter  were  moved  with  compunction,  and  said, 
"  Brethren,  what  must  we  do  ?  "  Peter  answered 
them,  "  Repent,  and  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  obtain  the  njmission  of  sins,  and  you  shall 
also  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  &c.  They  submit- 
ted, and  that  day  were  baptized  about  3000  souls- 
A.  D.  3.3. 

PEOR,  or  Phogor,  a  famous  mountain  beyond 
Jordan,  which  Eusebius  places  between  Heshbon 
and  Livias.  The  mountains  Nebo,  Pingah  and  Peor, 
were  near  one  another,  and  probably  of  the  same 
chain  of  mountains ;  and  Cocceius  thinks  it  imports  a 
naked  height,  or,  as  we  say,  an  open  prospect,  so 
a  mountain  free  from  impediments;  what  stands 
unsheltered  ;  plainly  to  be  seen  ;  the  vertex  ofa  high 
hill.  It  was  the  name  of  a  mountain,  standing  very 
favorably  for  a  distant  proepect ;  "  a  prospect  station 
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iD  an  open  place,"  Numb,  xxiii.  28.  Wfe  may  say 
the  same  of  Beth  Peor,  (Deut.  iii.  29.)  which  appeai-s 
to  have  been  on  an  eminence  ;  as  the  valley  in  wiiich 
Israel  abode  was  over  against  it,  cha]).  iv.  4().  It  was 
\  temple,  we  may  suppose,  with  a  village  at  least 
around  it. 

PEREA,  from  Gr.  .ifour,  beyond,  signifies  the 
country  beyond  Jordan,  or  east  of  that  river,  espe- 
cially on  the  south.  Josephus  says  that  it  had  its 
limits,  at  Philadelphia  east,  the  Jordan  west,  Ma- 
cheron  south,  and  Pella  north.  Sometimes  the  word 
Perea  is  taken  in  a  more  extensive  signification,  for 
the  whole  country  beyond  Jordan.  It  was  enclosed 
on  the  east  by  mountains,  which  divided  it  from 
Arabia  Deserta.  The  name  does  not  occur  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

PEREZ-UZZA,  the  breach  of  Uzza,  the  name  of  a 
place,  2  Sam.  vi.  8.  Uzzah  is  spelt  diflTerently, 
where  the  reason  of  the  appellation  is  assigned,  1 
Chron.  xiii.  11.     See  Uzza. 

PERFECTION.  The  Son  of  God  commands  his 
disciples  (Matt.  v.  48.)  to  be  perfect,  even  as  their 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.  Not  that  we  can  ever 
attain  his  [)erfection,  but  we  ought  constantly  to  be 
making  advances  towards  it:  we  ought  always  to 
propose  it  to  ourselves  as  our  pattern,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  all  virtue,  and  especially  his  luercy  and  char- 
ity. Hence  Luke  says,  in  the  parallel  [)assage,  "  Be 
ye,  therefore,  merciful,  as  your  Father  also  is  merci- 
ful," Luke  vi,  36.  In  Matt.  xix.  21,  our  Saviour 
says,  that  he  who  would  be  perfect  must  forsake  all 
and  follow  him  ;  and  in  Luke  vi.  40,  that  the  disciple 
who  would  arrive  at  perfection  must  become  like 
his  master.  Paul  often  exhorts  his  disciples  to  be 
perfect ;  that  is,  to  acquire  the  perfection  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  be  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  it,  and  to 
practise  its  truths,  1  Cor.  i.  10;  xiv.  10,  &lc. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  words  perfect  and  {)er- 
fection  answer  to  the  Hebrew  words  Tham  and 
Thdmmim,  which  properly  signify  entire  and  com- 
plete ;  without  blemish  or  defect ;  irrejn-ehensible, 
perfect.  Thus  it  is  said,  (Gen.  vi.  9.)  "  Noah  was  a 
just  man,  and  perfect  in  his  generations."  And  God 
says  to  Abraham,  (Gen.  xvii.  1.)  "  I  am  the  Almighty 
God  ;  walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect."  And 
speaking  to  his  people,  (Deut.  xviii.  13.)  "Thou  shall 
be  perfect  with  the  Lord  thy  God."  In  all  these 
places,  perfect  is  put  for  a  character  without  re- 
proach ;  unreprovable,  sincere.  So  to  serve  God 
with  a  perfect  heart,  is  to  serve  him  faithfully,  purely, 
not  admitting  a  rival.  Perfect  joiried  with  knowl- 
edge, law,  charity,  work,  &c.  signifies  whatever  may 
make  those  things  complete,  finished,  entire,  with- 
out deficiency.  Paul  says,  (Heb.  vii.  19.)  "The  law 
made  nothing  perfect ;"  i.  e.  it  may  be  said  to  give 
only  sketches  of  things  ;  to  enjoin  things  of  less  per- 
fection than  what  the  gospel  requires. 

PERFUiMES  ;  the  use  of  perfumes  was  conunon 
among  the  Hebrews,  and  the  orientals  generally,  be- 
fore it  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Moses  also  speaks  of  the  art  of  the  perfunu'r,  in 
Egypt,  and  gives  the  composition  of  two  jx'rfumes, 
(Exod.  xxx.  25.)  of  which  one  was  to  be  offenMl  to 
the  Lord,  on  the  golden  altar  ;  and  the  other  (Exod. 
XXX.  34,  &c.)  to  be  used  for  anointing  the  high-priest 
and  his  sons,  the  inbemacle,  and  the  vessels  of  di- 
▼ine  service,  Exod.  xxx.  23.  The  former  of  these, 
called  incense,  was  composed  of  stacte,  the  onyx,  or 
odoriferous  shell-fish,  of  galbanum,  and  incense,  each 
of  equal  weight.  It  was  sacred  and  inviolable,  and 
it    was  forbidden,  on    pain   of  death,  for  anv  man 
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whatever  to  use  it.  The  other  perfinne  was  rather 
an  unction,  to  anoint  the  priests  and  sacred  vessels 
of  the  tabernacle.  It  was  composed  of  the  best 
myrrh  500  sh(;kels,  of  cinnamon  250  shekels,  of  can- 
na  aromatica  a  like  quantity,  of  cassia  aromatica  500 
shekels ;  and  1  bin  of  oil-olive.  God  reserved  this 
ointment,  or  perfume,  for  his  own  service ;  and 
whoever  should  make  it,  either  for  himself  or  another, 
was  to  be  cut  oflT  from  his  people. 

The  Hebrews  had  also  perfumes  for  embalming 
their  dead.  The  composition  is  not  exactly  known, 
but  they  used  myrrh,  aloes  and  other  strong  and  as- 
tringent drugs,  proper  to  prevent  infection  and  cor- 
ruption.    See  Embalming. 

In  addition  to  these  perfumes,  there  are  others 
noticed  in  Scripture.  Those,  for  exam})le,  which 
king  Hezekiah  preserved  in  liis  repositories.  "The 
spices  and  precious  ointment;"  (2  Kings  xx.  13.)  and 
those  burned  with  the  body  ofking  Asa,  2  Chron.  xvi. 
14.  Judith  perfumed  her  face  when  she  wius  to  ap- 
pear before  Holofernes  ;  and  they  prepared  the  vir- 
gins which  were  to  appear  before  the  kings  of  Persia, 
for  six  months  together,  by  the  use  of  oil  of  myrrh, 
and  for  six  other  months,  by  various  perfumes  and 
sweet-scented  oils,  Esth.  ii.  12.  The  spouse  in  the 
Canticles  commends  the  perfumes  of  her  lover  ;  who 
in  return  says,  that  the  perfumes  of  his  spouse  sur- 
pass the  most  excellent  odors.  He  names  particu- 
larly the  spikenard,  the  canna  aromatica,  cinnamon, 
myrrh  and  aloes,  as  composing  these  perfumes.  The 
voluptuous  woman  described  by  Solomon  (Prov.  vii. 
17.)  says,  that  she  had  perfumed  both  her  duan  and 
her  bed  with  myrrh,  aloes  and  cinnamon.  The 
book  of  Wisdom  ("ii.  7.)  encourage  one  another  to 
the  use  of  the  most  luxurious  and  costly  perfumes. 
Isaiah  reproaches  Judea,  whom  he  describes  as  a 
faithless  spouse  to  God,  as  being  painted  and  per- 
fumed to  please  strangers:  (Isa.  Ivii.  9.)  "Thou 
wentest  to  the  king  with  ointment,  and  didst  in- 
crease thy  perfumes;"  and  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  41.)  seems 
to  accuse  the  Jews  with  having  profaned  the  odors 
and  perfij  Mies,  whose  use  was  reserved  to  sacred  things, 
by  applying  them  to  their  own  use:  "Thou  safest 
upon  a  stately  bed,  and  a  table  prepared  befcre  it, 
whereupon  thou  hast  set  mine  incense  and  mine 
oil."  Amos  (vi.  6.)  inveighs  against  the  rich  men  of 
E))hraiin,  who  drank  costly  wines,  and  perfumed 
themselves  with  the  most  precious  oils.  The  wo 
man-sinner  (Luke  vii.  37.)  and  Mary  Magdalen  (John 
xii.  3.)  anointed  our  Savioijr's  feet  with  costly  per- 
fume.    That  of  Mary  Magdalen  was  spikenard. 

These  instances  show  the  taste  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews, which  was,  and  still  is,  the  taste  of  the  orien- 
tals, who  made  much  use  of  scents  and  perfumes. 
They  pM'ove,  also,  that  both  men  and  women  used 
them,  and  that  wise  and  serious  men  conderrmed  the 
too  freqnrni  and  aflTecied  use  of  them.  It  may  also 
be  observed,  that  to  abstain  from  perfumes,  scents 
and  unctions,  was  esteemed  a  part  of  mortification. 
(See  Esth.  xiv  ;  2  Dan.  x.  3.) 

Solomon  says,  "that  dead  flies  cause  the  ointment 
of  the  apothecary  to  send  forth  a  stinking  savor  :** 
i.  e.  as  one  dead  fly  is  sufllicient  to  snoil  the  scent  of 
a  whole  box  of  perfumes;  so  one  fault  is  enough  to 
destroy  a  man's  good  name. 

PPiRGA,  a  city  of  Parnphylia,  Acts  xi'ii.  14.  This 
is  not  a  maritime  city,  but  situated  on  the  river  Ces- 
tus,  at  some  diat^mce  from  its  mouth.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  considerable  cities  in  Pamphylia  ;  and 
when  that  province  was  divided  into  two  parta,  this 
city  Ixcame  the  metropolis  of  one  part,  and  Sid6  of 
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ihe  oih(!r.  There  was,  on  a  neighboring  mountain, 
a  very  famous  temple  of  Diana,  surnamed  Pergtea. 
from  the  city. 

PERGAiMOS,  (now  Bergamo,)  a  city  of  Mysia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  residence  of  the  Attalian  princes. 
There  wi\s  here  collected  by  the  kings  of  this 
race  a  noble  library  of  200,000  volumes,  which  was 
afterwards  transported  to  Egypt  by  Cleopatra,  and 
added  to  the  library  at  Alexandria.  Hence  the  Latin 
name  ver^amentum  for  parchment.  Our  Lord 
(Rev.  ii.  1^.)  speaks  to  the  angel,  or  bishop,  of  Per- 
gamtis  thus :  "  I  know  thy  works,  and  where  thou 
dwellest,  even  where  Satan's  seat  is ;  and  thou  bold- 
est fast  my  name,"  &c. 

PERJURY.  The  law  of  God  severely  con- 
demned perjury,  false  oaths,  vows  and  promises 
made  without  an  intention  to  perform  them.  Lev. 
xix.  12 ;  Exod.  xxiii.  13.  Perjury  offends  against 
the  veracity  and  justice  of  God  himself,  and  is  a 
great  insult  on  his  majesty,  by  appealing  to  him  as  a 
witness  to  a  lie,  and  engaging  his  mighty  name  in 
commission  of  a  crime.  Moses  (Lev.  v.  4,  5,  6  ;  vi.  2, 
3.)  seems  to  appoint  sacrifices  to  atone  for  perjury  ; 
which  is  contrary  to  Paul,  who  assures  us,  tliat  the 
sacrifices  and  ceremonies  of  the  law  did  not  really 
remit  sins,  but  only  purify  legal  faults,  Heb.  vii.  18; 
Gal.  ii.  16  ;  Rom.  viii.  3  ;  Heb.  ix.  9,  13.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  presumed,  that  the  sacrifices  ordained 
by  Moses,  regarded  ordy  the  ignorance  or  temerity  of 
him  who  had  made  a  rash  promise,  or  a  secret  oath,  or 
promise.  Or  he  supjjoses,  that  he  who  was  permitted 
to  offer  such  a  sacrifice,  had  already  expiated  his 
sin,  by  a  perfect  repentance  and  contrition ;  of  which 
the  prescribed  external  sacrifice  is  only  the  public 
acknowledgment,  or  ratification,  as  we  may  say,  to 
satisfy  for  faults  committed,  by  apjiroaching  holy 
things  in  a  state  of  defilement.  The  wilful  perjurer 
was  punished  by  the  sentence  oi'  the  judges,  when 
he  was  found  guilty.  (See  Lev.  v.  1 ;  xix.  8 ;  xx.  17, 
19,  20 ;  xxiv.  15  ;  Numb.  ix.  13.) 

PERIZZITES,  or  Pheres^i,  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Palestine,  who  had  mingled  with  the  Canaanites, 
or  were  themselves  descendants  of  Canaan.  They 
appear  to  have  had  no  fixed  habitations,  and  lived 
sometimes  in  one  countr)'  and  sometimes  in  another. 
There  were  some  of  them  on  each  side  of  the  river 
Jordan,  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  plains.  In  sev- 
eral places  of  Scripture  the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites 
are  mentioned  as  the  chief  people  of  the  country ; 
as  in  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  Gen.  xiii.  7. 
The  tribe  of  Ephraim  complaining  to  Joshua,  that 
they  were  too  much  confined  in  their  possession,  he 
bade  them  go,  if  they  pleased,  into  the  mountains  of 
the  Perizzites  and  Rephaim,  and  there  clear  the  land, 
cultivate  and  inhabit  it.  Josh.  xvii.  15.  Solomon 
subdued  the  remains  of  these  people,  which  the  Is- 
raelites had  not  rooted  o!it,  and  made  them  tribu- 
tary, 1  Kings  ix.  20,  21  ;  2  Chron.  viii.  7.  The  Periz- 
zites are  mentioned  by  Ezra,  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  ;  and  several  Israelites  had  married  wives 
from  among  them,  Ezra  \x,  1.  See  Canaanites, 
p.  244. 

PERSECUTION  has  in  all  ages  been  the  portion 
of  good  men.  Cain  persecuted  Abel ;  Joseph  was 
persecuted  by  his  brethren  ;  David  by  Saul ;  Elijah 
and  F^lisha  by  Ahab  ;  the  prophets  by  the  kings  and 
people  of  their  time  ;  our  Saviour  by  Herod,  and  the 
chief  of  the  Jews;  John  the  Baptist  and  the  apostles 
by  the  enemies  of  piety,  truth  and  justice  of  every 
description.  It  is  a  maxim  laid  down  by  the  apostle 
that  all  those  vrho  will  lead  a  godly  life  shall  suffer 


persecution  ;  (2   Tim.   iii.    12.j   but   our   Lord   pro- 
nounces them  happv,  Matt.  viii.  3 — 10. 

PERSIA,  (in  Heb.  d-id,  PfcarSy  Ezek.  xxvii.  10.)  a 
vast  region  in  Asia,  the  south-western  province  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  ancient  Persia,  and 
is  still  called  Pharsistan,  or  Fars.  Tlie  Persians  who 
became  so  famous  after  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  their 
monarchy,  were  anciently  called  Elamites;  and  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  Parthians.  See 
Parthians. 

The  Arabians  say,  that  Fars,  the  father  of  the  Per 
sians,  was  son  of  Azaz,  or  Arphaxad,  son  of  Shem. 
Others  derive  him  from  Japheth ;  but  the  Persians 
derive  their  origin  from  Kaiumarath,  who  is  among 
them  what  Adam  is  with  us.  They  assure  us  that 
they  have  always  had  kings  of  their  own  nation, 
whose  succession  has  never  been  long  interrupted. 
The  Dilemites,  the  Curdes,  and  even  the  oriental 
Turks,  according  to  some  authors,  are  descended 
from  the  Persians.  The  Dilemites  inhabit  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  called  also  the  sea  of  Dilem,  from 
tliat  nation  ;  the  Curdes  are  scattered  in  Assyria,  to 
which  they  give  the  name  of  Kurdistan  ;  and  the 
Turks  have  withdrawn  beyond  the  river  Oxus,  into 
Turkestan. 

Authors  speak  differently  of  the  religion  of  the  an- 
cient Persians.  Herodotus  says,  "They  had  neither 
temples,  nor  statues,  nor  altars.  They  lool\  on  it  as 
folly  to  make  or  to  suffer  any,  because  they  did  not 
believe,  as  the  Greeks,  that  the  gods  were  of  human 
origin."  They  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  on  the  highest 
mountains,  and  gave  the  name  of  God  to  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  heavens.  They  sacrificed  also  to  the 
sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  earth  ;  to  the  fire,  and 
the  water,  and  the  winds.  They  originally  knew  no 
other  gods  but  these,  but  subsequently  they  have 
learned  from  the  Assyrians  and  the  Arabians,  to  sac- 
rifice to  Urania,  or  celestial  Venus  ;  whom  the  As- 
syrians call  Militta,  the  Arabians,  Alitta,  and  the 
Persians,  Mithra. 

The  modern  Persians  refer  their  religion  to  Abra- 
ham, whom  some  confound  with  Zoroaster,  and 
others  will  have  to  be  the  master  of  Zoroaster 
They  think  the  world  was  created  in  six  days  ;  that 
in  the  beginning  God  created  a  man  and  a  woman, 
from  whom  mankind  are  derived  :  that  there  are 
several  terrestrial  paradises,  one  universal  del- 
uge, one  Moses,  one  Solomon.  All  this,  without 
doubt,  is  taken  from  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and 
from  the  traditions  of  the  Mahometans. 

They  hold,  says  D'Herbelot,  one  eternal  God, 
called  in  their  language  Jesdan,  or  Oromazdes,  who 
is  the  true  God,  called  by  the  Arabians  Allah,  the 
author  of  all  good  ;  also  another  god,  produced  by 
darkness,  whom  they  name  Ahennan,  (properly  the 
Eblis  of  the  Arabians,  or  the  devil,)  the  author  of  all 
evil.  They  have  a  very  great  veneration  for  light, 
and  a  great  aversion  from  darkness.  God  the  Crea- 
tor of  all  things  has  produced  light  and  darkness,  and 
from  a  mixture  of  these  two,  of  good  and  evil,  of  gen- 
eration and  corruption,  the  composition  and  decom- 
position of  the  parts  of  the  world  is  effected  and  will 
always  continue,  till  light  withdrawing  itself  on  one 
side,  and  darkness  on  the  other,  shall  cause  a  destruc- 
tion and  dissolution.  This  is  the  substrmce  of  the 
doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  which  is  still  maintained  by  the 
Magians,  or  Guebrea,  who  worship  fire;  and  who 
always,  when  they  pray,  turn  themselves  towards  the 
rising  sun. 

The  early  history  of  the  Persians,  like  that  of  mo§t 
of  the  oriental  nations,  is  involved  in  doubt  or  p«r 
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plexity  We  have  already  suggested  tlieir  descent 
from  Siieiii,  through  his  son  Elani,  after  whom  they 
weie  orighially  named.  It  is  [)rohable  that  tliey  en- 
joyed then-  independence  for  several  ages,  with  a  mo- 
narchical succession  of  their  own ;  until  they  were 
subdued  by  the  Assyrians,  and  their  countiy  attached 
88  a  province  to  that  empire.  This  event  is  adum- 
brated in  Persian  history  by  the  invasion  of  a  foreign 
tyrant,  named  Zobruk.  From  this  period,  both  Scicred 
and  profane  writers  distinguish  the  kingflom  of  the 
Medes  from  that  of  the  Persians.  It  is  not  hnproba- 
ble  that,  during  this  })eriod,  petty  revolutions  might 
have  occasioned  temporary  disjunctions  of  Pei-sia 
from  its  sister  kingdom,  and  that  the  Persian  kmg 
was  quickly  again  made  sensible  of  his  true  allegiance. 
Such  an  event  appears  to  have  occurred  ui  the  reign 
of  Pharaoh,  who  defeated  the  revolted  Persians,  and 
reduced  them  to  a  more  complete  subjection. 

Dejoces,  the  father  of  Phraoites,  is  said  to-  have 
built  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  and  to  have  established  its 
government.  But  it  is  probable  that  it  was  founded 
before  this  alleged  period,  and  only  strengthened  and 
extended  by  Dejoces.  Dejoces  was  killed  in  an  aC' 
tiou  with  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Assyria,  as  related 
in  the  book  of  Judith,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Phraortes.  Phraortes  aftei'wards  subdued  the  Persians 
and  other  Asiatic  nations.  He  ultimately  was  killed 
before  the  walls  of  Nhieveh. 

Cyaxares,  his  son,  succeeding  to  the  throne  of 
Media,  undertook  to  be  revenged  upon  the  Assyrians. 
He  defeated  them,  and  led  the  Medes  a  second  tune 
to  the  walls  of  Nineveh.  His  success  was  unpeded 
by  his  beuig  called  off  by  some  uivading  Scythians ; 
but  he  afterwards  renewed  his  attempts,  and  de- 
stroyed that  great  city,  612  B.  C.     See  IMedia. 

Media,  having  vanquished  her  great  rival,  enjoyed 
a  long  mterval  of  peace,  during  the  reign  of  Astyages, 
son  of  Cyaxares.  But  his  successor,  Cyaxares  the 
second,  united  with  the  Persians  against  the  Bab- 
ylonians, and  gave  the  command  of  the  combined 
armies  to  Cyrus,  who  took  the  city  of  Babylon, 
killed  Belshazzar,  and  tenninated  that  kingdom, 
538  B.  C. 

Cyrus  succeeded  to  the  thrones  of  Media  and  Per- 
sia, and  completed  the  union  between  those  countries. 
He  extended  his  dominion  beyond  the  greatest  lunits 
of  that  of  the  kings  of  Assyria.  It  may  be  worthy  of 
remark,  that,  previous  to  this  union,  Daniel  speaks  of 
the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  beuig  the  same. 
The  union  was  effected  B.  C.  536.  The  pruicipal 
events,  relating  to  Scripture,  which  occinred  during 
the  reign  of  Cyrus,  were  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
tlie  rebuilding  the  city  and  temple,  and  the  subduc- 
lion  of  Babylon.  Of  the  successors  of  Cyrus,  differ- 
ent accounts  are  given  by  different  histories.  The 
Persian  annals  give  four,  from  Cyrus  to  Artaxei-xes  ; 
the  sacred  annals  ^ye,  and  the  Grecian  six.  The 
order  of  princes  as  given  in  the  book  of  Ezra  is,  Cy- 
rus, Ahasuerus,  Artaxerxes,  Darius,  Artaxerxes; 
Xerxes,  who  reigned  between  Darius  and  Artajcerxes, 
being  omitted  to  be  mentip^ied,  because  nothing  im- 
portant in  the  Jewish  hiMory  occurred  during  his 
reign.  Ahasuerus  was  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus. 
He  was  too  much  engrossed  with  Egyptian  affairs 
to  pay  much  regard  to  the  Jews ;  and  during  his 
reign  the  progress  of  their  works  at  Jerusalem  was 
nearly  suspended.  His  successor,  Artaxerxes,  was  the 
usurper  Sraerdis  the  Magian,  by  whose  decree  a  total 
stop  was  put  to  the  buildings  at  Jerusalem.  The  next, 
according  to  Scripture  succession,  is  Darius,  called, 
hy    firofane  historians,  Darius  Hystaspes.      He  em- 


powered the  Jews  to  resume  the  works  at  Jerusalem, 
and  likewise  granted  them  other  privileges;  by  virtue 
of  which,  the  temple,  which  had  been  twenty  years 
in  building,  was  completed. 

Xerxes,  the  successor  of  Darius,  is  briefly  men- 
tioned in  Scrij)ture,  bv  Daniel,  as  the  fourth  king 
from  Cyrus,  who,  "  by  his  strength,  mid  through  hig 
great  riches,  should  stir  up  all  against  the  reahn  of 
Grecia."  That  he  invaded  Greece  with  an  immense 
army,  is  known  to  every  one  in  the  legist  acquainted 
with  ancient  history.  He  continued  the  privileges 
which  his  father  Darius  had  granted  to  the  Jews. 

Artaxerxes,  called  by  the  Greeks  Longimanus,  from 
the  length  of  his  hands,  and  Ahasuerus  in  the  book 
of  Esther,  is  rendered  memorable  pruicipally  on  the 
account  of  the  friendship  he  evuiced  to  die  Jews^ 
which  it  is  thought  proceeded  from  the  intercession 
of  Esther,  his  queen. 

[Later  uiteq^retei-s,  however,  have  come  to  different 
results  m  regard  to  several  of  these  kings.  These 
may  be  seen  under  the  articles  Artaxerxes  I.  and 
particularly  under  Ahasuerus  II.      R. 

With  Artaxerxes  the  histoi-y  of  Pereia,  as  relating 
to  the  Scriptures,  terminates.  Persia,  however,  is  stiB 
a  countiy  to  which  we  may  recur  for  an  illustration 
of  the  manners  and  usages  described  in  the  Scripture*. 
The  character  of  the  Persian  government  is  absolute- 
ly despotic.  The  fiat  of  the  king,  which  in  reality  is 
the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persi.-ms  which  altereth 
not,  is  as  positive  and  immutable  as  at  the  period 
when  Daniel  wrote  ;  and  has  exerted  a  correspoud- 
mg  and  very  marked  influence  on  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people. 

PERSIS,  a  Roman  lady,  whom  Paul  salutes, 
(Rom.  xvi.  12.«)  and  calls  his  beloved  sister. 

PESTILENCE,  or  Plague,  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  as  in  most  others,  expresses  all  sorts  of  dis- 
tempers and  calamities.  The  Hebrew  iji,  Deber, 
which  properly  signifies  the  plague,  is  extended  to  all 
epidemical  and  contagious  diseases.  The  pro])heis 
generally  connect  together  the  sword,  the  pestilence 
and  the  famine,  as  three  evils  which  generally  accom- 
pany each  other. 

The  pestilent  man  (Prov.  xv.  12.  Vulg.)  is  tlie 
scorner,  the  pretended  free-thinker,  who  diverts  himself 
with  thesimplicity  of  good  people,  and  with  the  timid- 
ity of  pious  souls.  The  seat  of  the  scorner,  mentioned 
in  the  first  Psalm,  is  the  seat  of  such  pernicious  [)e()[)le. 
Solomon  in  many  places  cautions  his  readers  against 
their  discourses.  The  scorner  loves  not  him  tliat  rr- 
proves  him,  Prov.  xix.  25.  The  correction  of  such 
scoffers  is  great  instruction  for  the  w^eak,  the  low,  tlie 
foolish,  and,  generally,  those  that  wjuit  light  and  un- 
derstandmg.  Tertullus,  the  advocate  of  the  Jews, 
says,  (Acts  xxiv.  5.)  that  Paul  was  a  jiestilent  fellow, 
a  common  disturber  and  mover  of  sedition,  because 
he  maintained  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  Jeremiah 
gives  to  Babylon  the  name  of  the  contagious  moun- 
tain, because  it  spread  the  infection  of  idolatry  and 
superstition  tlirough  the  whole  world.  The  Messiah 
says,  (Hosea  xiii.  14.]  "O  death,  I  will  be  thy  plagiicia; 
O  grave,  I  will  be  tny  destruction."  Jerome  trans- 
lates it.  And  in  Psalm  xci.  3,  the  Hebrew  hsis,  "  He 
shall  deliver  thee  from  the  snares  of  tlie  hunter,  and 
from  the  dangerous  ])estilence." 

PETER,  tlie  apostle,  was  bom  at  Bethsjiida,  and 
was  son  of  John,  Jona,  or  Joanna,  and  brother  of  An- 
drew, John  i.  42,  43.  His  origincd  name  was  Simon 
or  Simeon,  but  wlim  our  Saviour  callinl  him  to  die 
aposileship,  he  addeil  the  name  Cephjis,  *hat  is,  (in 
Syriac,)  a  atone  or  rock  ;  in   Greek  and  Latui,  Petm 
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whence  Peter.  He  was  iiiaixied ;  and  dwelt  with 
his  mother-in-law,  and  his  wife,  at  Capernaum,  on 
the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  Mtu'k  i.  29  ;  Matt,  viii.  14 ; 
Luke  iv.  38.  Amkew,  havmg  been  called  by  Christ, 
met  his  brother  Simon,and  prevailed  upon  him  to  come 
to  Jesus,  John  i.  41.  (A.  D.  30.)  Alter  having  passed 
one  <iay  with  our  Saviour,  they  returned  to  their  or- 
dinaiy  occupation,  of  fishuig,  though  it  is  thought 
they  were  present  with  him  at  the  maiTiage  of  Cana 
in  Galilee.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  Jesus, 
bemg  on  the  shore"  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  while 
Peter  and  Andrew  were  busy  washing  theij-  nets, 
(Luke  V.  1,  &c.)  entered  their  boat,  and  bade  Peter 
throw  out  his  nets  into  the  sea,  in  order  to  fish.  Pe- 
ter obeyed,  though  he  had  been  fishing  the  whole 
night  without  success.  The  fish  taken  at  this  draught 
were  so  many,  that  tlieir  own  vessel,  and  that  of 
James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  were  filled. 
The  miracle  so  impressed  the  muid  of  Peter,  that  he 
tlirew  himself  at  tlie  feet  of  Jesus,  and  said,  "Depart 
from  me.  Lord,  for  I  am  a  sinner."  Jesus,  however, 
bade  them  follow  him,  and  promised  to  make  them 
fishers  of  men.  The  fx)ur  quitted  their  boats  and  fol- 
lowed him. 

Jesus,  comuig  to  Capernaum  some  time  after  this, 
(Luke  iv.  38 ;  Matt.  viii.  14.)  entered  the  house  of 
Peter,  where  his  mother-in-law  lay  sick  of  a  fever. 
He  immediately  healed  her ;  and  she  assisted  to  serve 
them.  A  little  while  before  the  feast  of  the  passover 
of  the  following  year,  (A.  D.  32.)  after  he  returned  into 
Galilee,  he  chose  twelve  apostles,  among  whom  Peter 
has  the  first  place. 

Upon  one  occasion,  as  our  Saviour  was  near  Cassa- 
rea  Phili})pi,  he  asked  his  apostles,  whom  men  took 
him  to  be,  Matt.  xvi.  13,  14.  They  answered,  some 
took  him  for  John  the  Baptist,  others  Elias,  others 
Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the  old  prophets.  "  But  whom  do 
you  say  that  1  am  ?"  uiquired  Jesus.  Simon  Peter 
answered,  "You  ai*e  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God.*'  Jesus  said  to  him,  "  Happy  are  you,  Simon, 
son  of  Jona,  for  flesh  and  blood  has  not  revealed  this 
to  you,  but  my  Father  who  is  ui  heaven.  Your  name 
is  Peter,  [rock,]  and  on  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church,  and  tlie  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it.  I  will  give  you  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en, and  whatsoever  you  shall  bind  on  eaitli,  shall  be 
also  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  you  shall  loose 
on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  (See  Key.)  About 
eight  days  after  this,  he  was  transfigured  on  a  moun- 
tain, and  had  with  linn  Peter,  James  and  John,  whom 
he  showed  a  glimpse  of  his  glory.  Peter,  being  in  an 
ecstasy,  and  seemg  Moses  and  Elias  with  Jesus,  ex- 
claimed, "  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here  ;  if  you 
please,  we  will  make  three  tents,  one  for  you,  cvne 
for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elias!"  Matt.  xvii.  Luke 
ix.  28. 

One  day,  as  Jesus  was  speaking  concerning  the  for- 
giveness of  hijuries,  (Matt,  xviii.  21,  22.)  Peter  asked 
nim  how  often  they  must  forgive  ;  whether  seven 
times.  Jesus  answered,  Seventy  times  seven.  On 
another  occjision,  (Matt.  xix.  27.)  as  he  was  speaking 
of  the  danger  of  riches,  Peter  said  to  him,  "  Lord,  we 
have  left  all  to  follow^  thee ;  what  reward  shall  we 
have  ?"  Jesus  answered,  "  An  hundred-fold,  even  in 
^his  world,  and  in  the  other  world  eternal  life." 

On  the  Wednesday  before  his  passion,  as  they  sat 
on  the  mount  of  Olives,  he,  with  the  other  apostles, 
asked  Jesus,  when  the  temple  was  to  be  destroyed. 
On  Thursday  he  was  sent  with  John  to  prepare  for 
the  passover ;  and  in  the  evening,  when  Jesus  was  at 
table,  and  began  to  »peak  of  him  who  should  betray 


him,  Peter  made  signs  to  John,  to  ask  him  who  this 
could  be.  After  supper,  the  disciples  disputed  who 
should  be  the  greatest ;  upon  which  Jesus,  laying 
aside  his  garments,  washed  their  feet,  to  give  them 
an  example  of  humility.  Peter  reluctantly  consent- 
ed, and  that  not  till  after  Jesus  had  told  him  that  if 
he  did  not  wash  his  feet,  he  could  have  no  part  in 
him,  John  xiii.  6 — 10.  Just  before  the  apprehension 
of  our  Lord,  he  cautioned  Peter  of  his  danger:  "Pe- 
ter, Satan  has  desired  to  sift  you  as  men  sift  wheat : 
— but  I  have  prayed  for  you,  that  your  faith  may  not 
fail ;  and  when  3'ou  are  converted,  confirm  your 
brethren."  Peter  declared  he  was  ready  to  follow 
his  Master  every  where,  even  to  death ;  but  Jesus 
foretold  to  him,  that  he  would  abjure  him  three  times 
that  very  night,  before  the  cock  should  crow.  When 
supper  was  ended,  our  Saviour  went  to  the  garden 
of  Olives,  taking  Peter,  James  and  John  ai)art,  as 
witnesses  of  his  agony.  Here  Peter,  though  he  had 
lately  shown  so  much  resolution,  fell  asleep  with  the 
rest ;  which  occasioned  Jesus'  affectionate  reproof* 
— "  Do  you  sleep,  Simon  ?  Could  you  not  watch  wit » 
me  one  hour?"  Mark  xiv. 37  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  40,  &c. 

Judas  having  come  out  with  the  soldiers  to  seize 
Jesus,  Peter  drew  his  sword,  and  cut  off"  the  right 
ear  of  Malchus,  servant  to  the  high-priest ;  which 
Jesus  perceiving,  bade  him  put  up  his  sword,  adding, 
those  who  fight  with  the  sword  perish  by  the  sword ; 
and  at  the  same  time  healing  Malchus's  ear,  John 
xviii.  10,  &c.  Jesus  being  led  to  the  house  of  Caia- 
phas,  Peter  followeel  at  a  distance,  and  mingled  with 
the  soldiers  and  servants  in  the  hall.  While  warm- 
ing himself  at  the  fire,  a  maid-servant  said,  "  Surely 
this  man  was  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth  !"  But  Peter 
answered,  "  I  know  not  what  you  say  ;  I  do  not 
so  much  as  know  the  man."  A  short  time  afterwards, 
another  maid  recognized  him.  But  Peter  denied  it 
with  an  oath  ;  as  he  did  a  third  time.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  cock  crowed  the  second  time,  and  Jesus, 
being  in  the  hall,  and  not  far  from  Peter,  tunied  and 
looked  on  him,  which  bringing  to  his  remembrance 
that  Jesus  had  said  to  him,  before  the  cock  crowed 
twice  he  should  deny  him  thrice,  he  rushed  out  of 
the  house  and  wept  bitterly.  Matt.  xxvi.  73,  75; 
Mark  xiv.  30,  72. 

It  is  said  that  his  compunction  w^as  so  acute  that 
he  remained  in  secret,  and  in  tears,  during  the  whole 
time  of  our  Saviour's  passion  (Friday  and  Saturday  ) 
but  on  Sunday  moniing  Jesus  being  risen,  and  Mary 
liaving  been  at  the  tomb,  and  not  finding  the  body  of 
Jesus,  she  ran  into  the  city,  to  tell  Peter  and  John 
that  their  Master  was  taken  away.  The  two  disci- 
})les  ran  to  the  sepulchre,  and  Peter  saw  the  linen 
clothes  in  which  the  body  had  been  wrapped.  They 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  not  undei-standing  what  had 
come  to  pass ;  but  on  the  same  day  our  Saviour  ap- 
peared to  Peter,  John  xx. ;  Luke  xxiv.  12,  34,  &c. ; 
Mark  xvl.  7. 

Some  days  after  this,  while  Peter  with  some  oth- 
ers of  the  apostles  were  fishing  on  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth, Jesus  visited  and  dined  with  them  ;  and 
after  dinner  gave  to  Peter  the  memorable  and  im- 
pressive charge,  "  Feed  my  sheep  ;"  adding,  "  I  tell 
you  for  a  truth,  that  when  you  were  young,  you 
girded  yourself  and  went  where  you  pleased ;  but 
now  you  are  old,  another  shall  gird  you,  and  lead 
you  where  you  would  not  go." 

From  this  time,  Peter's  zeal  in  his  Master's  service 
was  unabatrng,  and  his  boldness  not  to  be  subdued 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  he  stood  forth  in  the  defence 
«f  his  brethren,  who  were  charged  by  the  unthinking 
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Jews  with  drunkenness,  and  so  powerfully  urged  the 
completion  of  the  prophecies  in  the  pei-son  of  Jesus, 
thai  a  ^rear  nuniher  were  converted,"  Acts  ii.  When 
taken  before  the  Sanhedrim,  with  his  companion 
John,  in  consecjuence  of  having  healed  the  crip])Ie, 
at  the  Beautiful  gate  of  the  temple,  he  boldly  and  un- 
daunt(!dly  charged  that  corrupt  body  with  having 
crucified  the  Messiah,  and  refused,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  to  refrain  from  preaching  the  truth  to  the  people. 
Acts  iv. 

Upon  several  other  occasions,  Peter  was  subjected 
to  imprisonment  and  scourging,  in  consequence  of 
his  zeal  and  fervor  in  the  service  of  his  divine  Mas- 
ter ;  but  none  of  these  things  moved  him,  nor  retard- 
ed his  labors  in  publishing  the  gospel.  After  having 
visited  Samaria,  where  Philip  had  been  declaring  tlie 
word  of  life,  and  conferring  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
many  of  those  who  had  believed,  Peter  visited  the 
disciples  from  city  to  city.  At  Lydda,  he  cured 
jtinea^s,  who  had  been  paralytic  for  eight  years.  At 
.*oppa,  he  restored  Tabitha  to  life.  And  at  Caesarea 
f  if  Palestine,  he  opened  the  do<u'  of  faith  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, by  converting  and  baptizing  the  family  of  Cor- 
nelius, a  man  who  feared  God,  and  desired  to  be 
instructed  in  the  gospel.  Acts  ix.  10. 

Upon  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  his  fellow  apostles, 
who  did  not  yet  fully  understand  the  economy  of 
God,  in  his  purposes  toward  the  Gentiles,  charged 
him  with  a  violation  of  the  law,  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  uncircumcised  ;  Peter,  however,  related  the 
whole  affair  to  them'from  the  beginning,  which  led 
them  to  rejoice  and  glorify  God,  in  that  he  had  also 
granted  to  the  Gentiles  repentance  unto  life,  Acts  xi. 

It  is  thought  that  soon  after  this,  Peter  went  to  An- 
tioch,  where  he  founded  a  Christian  church,  A.  D. 
36 ;  and  after  visiting  Asia  Minor,  Bithynia,  Cappa- 
docia,  Pontus,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  provinces 
further  north,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
was,  A.  D.  44,  at  the  passover.  In  this  year,  Herod 
Agrippa  began  a  persecution  against  the  church,  in 
which  James  the  greater,  brother  of  John,  was  slain, 
and  Peter  apprehended  for  the  purpose  of  being  put 
to  death.  On  the  very  night  before  he  was  to  have 
been  executed,  however,  and  while  he  was  sleeping 
loaded  with  (thains,  between  two  soldiers,  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  awoke  him,  opened  the  prison,  and 
brought  him  out  into  the  street.  At  the  house  of 
Mary  the  mother  of  John,  he  found  many  of  the 
faithful  assembled  at  [)rayer,  on  his  behalf,  and  they 
all  glorified  God  for  his  deliverance.  Acts  xii. 

He  soon  afterwards  left  Jerusalem,  and  we  lose 
e/ght  of  him,  till  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  51. 
At  Aiitioch,  Peter,  as  his  custom  had  been,  ate  and 
drank  with  the  Gentiles,  without  regarding  the  Mo- 
saic distinctions  of  meats.  But  when  some  convert- 
ed Jews  from  Jerusalem  arrived,  being  unwilling  to 
offend  them,  he  separated  himself  from  the  convert- 
ed Gentiles.  Paul,  however,  fearing  this  might  be 
interpreted  as  if  meant  to  revoke  and  annul  what  he 
had  determined  in  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  ex- 
postulated with  him  on  the  impropriety  of  such  a 
course,  and  Peter  submitted  to  his  judgment,  Gal. 
ii.  11. 

From  this  time,  little  is  known  of  Peter.  Eusebius 
informs  us  that  Origen,  in  the  third  tome  of  his  Ex- 
position on  Genesis,  wrote  to  this  purpose :  "  Peter 
is  supposed  to  have  preached  to  the  Jews  of  the  dis- 
persion in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Bithynia,  Caj^padocia 
and  Asia.  And  at  length,  coming  to  Rome,  was  crti- 
cified  with  his  head  downwards;  himself  having  de- 
wired  that  it  might  be  in  that  manner."     Some  learned 


men  think,  that  Peter,  in  the  latter  part  of  nis  life, 
went  into  Chaldea,  and  there  wrote  his  First  Ej)istle  ; 
because  the  salutation  of  the  church  at  Babylon  is 
sent  in  iL  But  their  opinion  is  not  suj)ported  by  the 
testimony  of  ancient  writers.  Lardner  says,  "  It 
seems  to  me,  that  when  Peter  lefl  Judea,  he  went 
again  to  Antioch,  the  chief  city  of  Syria.  Thence 
he  might  go  into  other  parts  of  the  continent,  par- 
ticularly Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia  and 
Bithynia,  which  are  expressly  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  First  Epistle.  In  those  countries  he 
might  stay  a  good  while.  It  is  very  likely  that  he 
did  so;  and  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Christians  there,  to  whom  he  afterwards  wrote  two 
epistles.  When  he  left  those  parts,  I  think  he  went 
to  Rome  ;  but  not  till  after  Paul  had  been  in  that 
city,  and  was  gone  from  it." 

Many  ancient  writers  have  said,  that  Peter  was 
crucified  at  Rome,  while  Nero  persecuted  the  Chris- 
tians. And  their  opinion  has  been  espoused  by 
learned  men,  both  Papists  and  Protestants.  Some, 
however,  particularly  Scaliger,  Salmasius,  Si)anheim, 
and  others,  deny  that  Peter  ever  was  at  Rome.  If 
the  reader  wishes  to  see  the  evidence  from  antiquity 
on  which  Peter's  having  been  at  Rome  rests,  he  wiU 
find  it  fully  set  forth  by  Lardner,  who  concludes  his 
inquiry  as  follows  :  "  This  is  the  general,  uncontra- 
dicted, disinterested  testimony  of  ancient  writci-s  in 
the  several  i)arts  of  the  world,  Greeks,  Latins,  Syri- 
ans. As  our  Lord's  prediction  concerning  the  death 
of  Peter  is  recorded  in  one  of  the  four  Gospels,  it  is 
very  likely  that  Christians  would  observe  the  accom- 
plishment of  it,  which  must  have  been  in  some  place. 
And  about  this  place,  there  is  no  difference  among 
Cliristian  writers  of  ancient  times.  Never  any  other 
place  was  named,  besides  Rome  ;  nor  did  any  other 
city  ever  glory  in  the  martyrdom  of  Peter.  It  is  not 
for  our  honor,  nor  for  our  interest,  either  as  Chris- 
tians or  Protestants,  to  deny  the  truth  of  events  as- 
certained by  early  and  well-attested  tradition.  If  any 
make  an  ill  use  of  such  facts,  we  are  not  accountable 
for  it.  We  are  not,  from  a  dread  of  such  abuses,  to 
overthrow  the  credit  of  all  liistory,  the  consequences 
of  which  would  be  fatal."     (Macknight.) 

Epistles  of  Peter. — We  have  two  epistles  attrib- 
uted to  Peter,  by  the  common  consent  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  The  genuineness  of  the  First  has  never 
been  disputed,  and  is  referred  to  as  his  accredited 
work,  by  several  of  the  a[)ostolical  fathers.  Com- 
mentators have  been  divided  in  opinion,  as  to  the 
persons  to  whom  this  Ei)istle  was  primarily  address- 
ed; the  best  sustained  hypothesis  is,  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  believers,  indis- 
criminately, who  were  resident  in  the  provinces 
enumerated  in  the  introductory  verses.  It  was  writ- 
ten from  Babylon,  but  whether  the  Chaldean  or  the 
Egyptian  Babylon,  cannot  be  determined.  (See  Bab- 
ylon.) The  Second  Epistle  was  addressed  to  the 
same  persons  as  the  former  one ;  its  general  design 
being  to  confirm  the  doctrines  which  had  been  de- 
livered injhat,  and  to  excite  the  Christian  converta 
to  a  course  of  conduct  becoming  in  every  respect 
their  high  profession  of  attachment  to  Christ. 

Mr.  Taylor  conjectures  that  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter  might  be  a  kind  of  response  to  the  E{)i8tle  of 
Paul  to  the  Galatians.  It  is  remarkable,  he  observes, 
that  the  tenor  of  this  address  is  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  any  respect  to  the  Mosaic  economy  ;  that  ii 
scarcely  alluded  to,  certainly,  it  is  not  recommended 
Nevertiitiless,  it  is  evident  from  the  energy  of  the 
writer's  expressions,  (chap.  v.  12.^  "  I  have  written  l» 
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vou,  exhorting  you,  and  strongly  testifymg  that  this 
If  the  true  grace  of  God  in  which  ye  stand,"  that  he 
felt  a  constraining  necessity  for  clearly  stating,  as  it 
were,  under  his  hand,  those  princijiles  which  some, 
in  their  excess  of  zeal  for  legal  observances,  had 
confused,  not  to  say  impaired.  And  these  persons 
were  known  to  him:  he  does  not  mention  them,  but 
he  corrects  them :  neither  does  he  mention  Paul,  but 
he  supports  him.  In  his  Second  Epistle,  however, 
he  names  Paul  explicitly,  and  reminds  his  readers 
that  this  apostle  had  written  an  epistle  "  to  them,"  iii. 
15.  We  have  no  evidence,  however,  of  any  epistle 
written  by  Paul  to  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Asia  or 
Bithynia :  he  wrote  to  the  Galatians,  and  to  them 
only.  [But  if  Paul  wrote  to  the  Hebrews,  they  were 
of  the  same  nation  as  those  to  whom  Peter  writes  in 
their  dispersion.  See  the  Bibl.  Repository,  vol.  ii. 
p.  412,  seq.  R.]  It  is  a  hazarded  opinion  of  Mac- 
knight,  that  "  the  persons  to  wiiotn  Peter's  Epistles 
were  sent  were,  for  the  most  part,  Paul's  converts." 
Surely  not.  Peter  says,  (i.  16.)  "  We  made  known  to 
you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
and  then  he  alludes  to  the  transfiguration  ;  which 
he  repeats,  as  what  he  had  heretofore  related  to 
them.     Paul  could  not  do  this. 

There  is  no  mark  of  time  in  the  First  Epistle  by 
which  to  fix  its  date.  The  Second  fixes  itself  to  a 
period  not  long  before  the  decease  of  the  writer.  The 
interval  between  them  might  be  longer  or  shorter. 
If  we  assign  an  early  date  to  the  First,  we  must  con- 
sider well  where  Sylvanus,  if  he  were  Paufs  Silas, 
could  be  at  the  time  :  if  we  assign  a  later  date,  we 
must  find  circumstances  so  adjusted  as  to  allow  that 
Paul  should  receive,  fi'om  the  Sylvanus  of  Peter,  the 
satisfaction  of  perusing  Peter's  Epistle,  and  of  seeing 
corrected  the  errors  of  those  who  were  misleading 
the  Galatians.  Each  of  these  [)ropositions  has  its 
difficulty,  and  must  not  be  rashly  determined  on.  It 
is  clear,  that  Peter,  when  he  wrote  his  Second  Epis- 
tle, knew  that  Paul's  writings  were  numerous  ;  though 
it  seems  advisable  to  take  the  term  all  '  his  Epistles,' 
rather  generally  than  absolutely,  rather  loosely  than 
strictly. 

PETRA,  the  capital  of  Idumea.     See  Sela. 

PHARAOH.  It  has  generally  been  supposed,  that 
the  term  "  Pharaoh"  is  not  employed  by  any  Greek 
authors,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity  ; 
but  only  occurs  in  Scripture,  and  in  the  works  of  the 
Jewish  historian,  Josephus.  Dr.  Willan,  however, 
has  shown,  from  some  passages  in  the  Euterpe  of 
Herodotus,  that  this  ancient  writer  intended  to  ex- 
press in  Grecian  characters  the  same  word,  which  is 
originally  Egyptian ;  and  that  he  has  also  very  satis- 
factorily explained  its  meaning.  Josephus,  in  his 
Jewish  Antiquities,  (b.  viii.  ch.  vi.)  says,  "  The  title 
of  Pharaoh  was  applied  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  from 
Menes  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  but  not  afterwards  ; 
the  word  signified  a  king,  in  the  Egyptian  language." 
According  to  the  information  received  by  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  Siculus,  from  the  Hierophanta  of 
Egypt,  that  country  had  been  governed  during  a  pe- 
riod of  18,000  years,  first  by  its  principal  divinities, 
and  afterwards  b^  a  dynasty  of  heroes,  or  demi-gods, 
the  offspring  of  the  former;  and  lastly,  by  a  series  ol 
mortal  princes,who  reigned  during  another  period 
of  more  than  14,000  years,commencing  with  Menes, 
and  terminating  with  Psammenitus,  when  Egypt 
becameaProvinceofthePersian empire.  Herodotus 
says,  from  Menes,  the  first  mortal  king,  to  Setbos, 
priest  of  Vulcan,  (contemporary  with  the  Assyrian 
monarch  Sennacherib  and  with  Hezekiah,  prince 


of  Judah,)  the  Egyptian  priests  told  him,  "a  period 
of  11,340  years,  or  341  generations,  had  elapsed,  in 
which  there  had  been  as  many  high-priests,  and  the 
same  number  of  kings  ;  and,  during  that  time,  no  di- 
vinity had  appeared  under  a  human  form."  The  mor- 
tal princes,  who  are  said  to  have  succeeded  the  gods, 
were  denominated  by  the  Egyptians,  Pharaohs,  or 
Pharaons  ;  or,  as  Herodotus  writes  it,  Piroms,  Heb. 
nyne,  Paroh.  He  saw  colossal  statues  of  them,  and 
their  contemporary  high-priests,  in  the  spacious 
temple  at  Thebes,  where  the  priests  informed  him, 
"that  each  of  those  colossal  figures  was  a  Piromis^ 
descended  from  a  Pirumis ;  and  further  asserted, 
that  this  had  uniformly  occurred  to  the  number  of 
341,  in  which  series  there  was  neither  a  god  nor  a, 
hero."  He  fiu'ther  remarks,  that  Piromis,  in  the 
Egyptian  language,  is  expressive  of  dignity  and 
excellence  [KaXoy-uyudiu):  it  seems,  therefore,  analo- 
gous to  the  title  of  Jiugustus,  conlerred  by  the  Ro- 
man senate  on  Octavius  Caesar,  and  retained  by  his 
successors  in  the  empire. 

Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  "  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mytholo- 
gy," has  made  a  distinction  between  Pharaon,  as  the 
word  is  ^vritten  by  Josephus,  and  the  Pirom  of  He- 
rodotus. The  former  term,  he  thinks,  is  compounded 
of  Phi  and  ourah,  implying  "the  voice  of  Orus  ;"  be- 
cause "it  wfis  no  unusual  thing,  among  the  ancients, 
to  call  the  words  of  their  jM-ince,  the  voice  of  God.** 
The  observations  of  Herodotus  and  Josephus,  so  far, 
however,  coincide,  as  to  make  it  evident  they  lueant 
the  same  title,  or  denomination,  although  they  may 
have  both,  perhaps,  somewhat  altered  the  original 
word,  by  expressing  it  in  the  characters  of  their  re- 
spective languages.  The  Greek  writers,  in  general, 
disfigure  the  names  of  foreign  i)laces  and  [)ersons,  by 
adding  the  usual  terminations  of  their  own  nouns,  by 
transposing  consonants,  and  by  inserting  vowels,  in 
order  to  soften  words  of  a  harsh  sound  ;  thus,  the 
name  of  the  Persian  king,  Khosrou,  is  by  them  ex- 
pressed Kouros ;  Ardsliir  is  Aitaxerxes ;  Baal,  is 
Belus;  Ad<lir-Dag  is  Atergatis  ;  Zeratusht  is  Zoroas- 
ter ;  Phrat,  or  Aphrat,  is  Eu])hrates  ;  Ashur  is  Assyr- 
ia ;  Ashdod  is  Azotus;  and  .Ta})ha  is  expressed  Jo})p^. 
An  instance  of  a  cliange  similar  to  that  of  Pharaoh 
and  PircVm,  occurs  in  the  name  of  the  Egy[)tian  king 
Hophra,  who  is  called  by  Herodotus  and  .Diodorus, 
Apries.  In  a  treatise  "  On  Providence,"  written  by 
Synesius,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Cyrene,  there  is  a 
passage  which  coincides  with  and  illustrates  the  ol> 
servations  of  Herodotus.  He  says,  "The  father  of 
Osiris  and  Tyy)hon  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  king,  a 
priest,  and  a  philosopher.  The  Egyptian  histories, 
also,  rank  him  among  the  gods ;  for  the  Egyptians 
are  disposed  to  believe,  that  many  divinities  reigned 
in  succession,  before  their  country  was  governed  by 
men,  and  before  their  kings  were  reckoned  in  a  gen- 
ealogical series  by  Peirom,  aftei*  Peirum.^^ 

Hence  it  appears  that  Pharaoh  is  a  title  signifying 
dignity,  honor,  exaltation.  May  it  not  be  analogous 
to  the  title  of  high.ness  among  ourselves  ?  The  read- 
er will  notice  tlie  customary,  and  perhaps  inevitable, 
variations  made  by  the  Greeks,  in  writing,  and,  no 
doubt,  ui  pronouncnig,  oriental  names ;  because  it 
may  tend  to  moderate  our  surprise  at  those  variations 
of  certain  names  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  occui 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  which  is  especially  no- 
ticeable in  the  genealogies  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 

[The  word  Pharaoh,  according  to  Jose[)hus,  (Ant 
viii.  6.  2.)  and  in  the  Coptic,  (Jablonsky,  Opusc.  i.  p 
374.)  signifies  king ;  and  comes  from  the  Coptic  word 
ouro  with  the  aiticle  pi,  viz.  pi-ouro, pourOj  phourOf  i.e 
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f  HE  KitiQ.  The  Hebrews,  iikadopting  this  word  into 
theu  own  language,  (as  also  m  the  name  Moses,)  gave 
it  a  form  adapted  to  a  Hebrew  etymology,  and  pre- 
wrving  at  the  same  time,  as  nearly  as  possible,  tlie 
original  si^ificatioD  of  the  name.  Hence  they  wrote 
it  mp^i  as  if  from  ;?-\s,  leader^  prince,  (See  the  Bibl. 
Repository,  vol.  i.  p.  581.) 

Bochart  supposes  that  Pharaoh  signifies  a  crocodile ; 
and  it  is  a  somewhat  striking  coincidence,  that  Cham- 
pollion  has  found,  that  the  word  ouro^  with  the  article 
pi-ouroy  is  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  serpent  or  dragon 
UrsBus,  which  is  pointed  out  on  all  the  monuments 
as  a  characteristic  si^  o/E^ptian  sovereigns.  This 
is  a  singular  congruity ;  ana  it  seems  to  explain  the 
true  signification  of  the  title  Pharaoh,  and  the  reason 
why  this  symbol  is  placed  upon  the  royal  head-dresses. 
(See  Greppo's  Essay  on  the  Hieroglyphic  System, 
&c  p.  85.)  Does  not  this  afford  some  illustration  of 
the  passage  in  Ezek.  xxix.  3  ?  "  Behold  I  am  against 
thee,  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  the  great  dragon  that 
lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,"  &c. 

Of  the  kings  of  Egypt  there  are  not  less  than  eleven 
or  twelve  mentioned  in  Scripture,  all  of  whom  bore 
the  general  title  of  Pharaoh,  except  three.  Along 
with  this  title,  two  of  them  have  also  other  proper 
names,  Necho  and  Hophra.  The  following  is  their 
order:  some  of  them  have  been  identified,  by  the  la- 
bors of  Champollion,  with  kings  whose  proper  names 
we  know  from  other  sources ;  while  others  still  re- 
main in  obscurity. 
1.  Pharaoh,  (Gen.  xii.  15,  seq.)  in  the  time  of  Abra- 

,    ham.  (Greppo,  p.  89.) 

9.  Pharaoh,  the  master  of  Joseph,  Gen.  xxxviL 
36 ;  xli.  &c.  Some  suppose  that  the  Pharaoh  to 
whom  Joseph  became  prime  minister,  was  the 
son  of  the  one  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  36. 
(Greppo,  p.  91,  seq.) 

8.  Pharaoh,  who  knew  not  Joseph,  and  under 
whom  Moses  was  bom;  perhaps  Ramses  Mei- 
amoun^  Ex.  i.  8,  seq.     (Greppo,  p.  94. J 

4.  Pharaoh,  under  whom  the  Israelites  left  Egypt, 
and  who  perished  in  the  Red  sea,  Ex.  v. — xiv. 
Probably  Amenophis.    (Greppo,  p.  97,  seq.) 

5.  Pharaoh,  in  the  time  of  David,  1  Kings  xi. 
19 — 21.  Perhaps  Psonsenes.  (Greppo,  p.  112, 
seq.) 

6.  Pharaoh,  the  father-in-law  of  Solomon ;  1  Kings 
iii.  1 ;  vii.  8 ;  ix.  16,  24.  Probably  Osochor, 
(Greppo,  p.  114.) 

7.  Shishak,  near  tne  end  of  Solomon's  reign,  and 
under  Rehoboam,  1  Kings  xi.  40 ;  xiv.  25,  26  ; 
2  Chron.  xii.  3.  Sesonchosis.  (Greppo,  p.  117.) 
From  this  time  onward  the  proper  names  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  are  mentioned  m  Scripture. 

8.  Zerah,  the  Ethiopian,  2  Chron.  xiv.  9,  seq. 
Rosenmiiller,  with  good  reason,  supposes  him  to 
have  been  a  chief  of  the  Arabian  Ethiopia,  hav- 
ing no  connection  with  Egypt  (See  Cush,  p. 
323.     Greppo,  p.  120.) 

9.  So,  or  Sevechus,  contemporary  with  Ahaz,  2 
Kings  xvii.  4.    (Greppo,  p.  124.) 

10.  Tirhaka,  king  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah,  2  Kings  xix.9;  Isa.  xxxviL  9. 
Probably  the  Tearcho  of  Strabo,  and  the  Taracles 
ofManetlio.    (Greppo,  p.  125.) 

IL  Pharaoh  Nkcho,  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  2  Kings 
xxiiL  29,  30,  sea. ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20—24,  seq. 
Nltchoj  the  son  of^Psammetichus.  (Greppo,  p.  127.) 
See  EoTPT,  p.  373. 

ISL  Pharaoh  Hophra,  contemuorary  with  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Jer.  xliv.  30.    He  was  the  grandson 


of  Necho,  and  is  the  Apries  of  Herou^^as.    See 
Apries.     (Greppo,  p.  129.) 

(See,  in  rej«pect  to  all  these  kings,  the  article 
Egypt,  p.  373,  seq.  and  Rosenmiiller's  Bibl.  Geo- 
graph.  vol.  iii.)    *R. 

^H A  RISEES.  This  was  the  most  celebrated  and 
influential  of  the  Jewish  sects  in  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour, but  its  origin,  like  that  of  its  antagonist  and  rival 
body  the  Sadduceea,  is  involved  in  obscurity.  The 
prophet  Isaiah,  indeed,  as  Briicker  remarks,  found 
among  the  Jews  in  his  time  several  appearances  of 
the  spu*it  and  character  which  afterwards  distinguished 
this  sect ;  (Isa,  IviiL  2,  3 ;  Ixv.  5.)  but,  as  he  adds,  we 
have  no  proof  that  they  existed  as  a  distinct  body  id 
the  prophetic  age ;  nor  do  we  find  any  traces  of  them 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemies,  when  oral  tra- 
ditions, together  with  allegorical  interpretations  of  the 
written  law,  were  introduced.  Although  we  meet 
with  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
sect  of  the  Hasidaei,  which  Scaliger  (Eleuch.  Trih»- 
res,  cap.  xxiL  p.  170.  Reland.  Antia.  Sac  p.  2.  cap. 
ix.  §  13.)  supposes  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the 
Pharisaic  sect,  the  writer  just  cited  thinks  there  can 
be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  it  arose  soon  after  the 
return  fi-om  the  Babylonish  captivity,  in  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  traditionary  institutions  and  al- 
legorical interpretations.  That  it  was  established,  and 
had  acquired  great  authority.  In  the  time  of  Hyrcanus, 
and  of  his  sons,  Aristobulus  and  Alexander,  has  1- 
ready  been  stated  in  the  article  Alexander,  III.  Tiie 
Jewish  historian,  who  was  himself  of  this  sect,  speaks 
of  it  as  flourishing  in  the  time  of  Jonathan  the  high- 
priest,  together  with  those  of  the  Sadducees  and  Es- 
senes,  which  invalidates  the  conjecture  of  Basnage, 
that  the  Pharisaic  sect  owed  its  rise  to  the  separation 
which  took  place  between  the  schools  of  Hillel  and 
Shammai;  for  the  Jewish  writers  agree  that  these 
celebrated  doctors  did  not  flourish  ecuTier  than  a  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  era. 

But  although  the  exact  time  of  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Pharisaic  sect  cannot  be  ascertained,  its  origin 
may  easily  be  traced  back  to  the  same  period  when 
the  Sadducean  heresy  arose.  From  the  time  that  the 
notion  of  supernumerary  acts  of  self-denial,  devotion 
and  charity  was  introduced  under  the  sanction  of  the 
traditionary  law,  a  wide  door  was  open  for  supersti- 
tion, religious  pride  and  hypocrisy.  Whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  would  despise  the  weakness,  or  the 
affectation,  of  professing  to  be  pious  and  holy  beyond 
the  prescription  of  the  vn-itten  law,  others,  through  a 
fanatical  disposition,  or  that  they  might  provide  them- 
selves with  a  convenient  cloak  for  their  vices,  would 
become  scrupulous  observers  of  the  traditional  insti- 
tutions. And  when  these  pretenders  to  extraordinary 
sanctity  saw  that  many  of  those  who  observed  only 
the  written  law,  not  only  disclaimed  all  works  of  su- 
pererogation, but  even  renounced  the  hope  of  future 
rewards,  they  would  think  it  necessary  to  separate 
themselves  into  a  distinct  body,  that  they  might  the 
more  successfully  display  their  sanctity  and  piety. 
These  conjectures  are  confirmed  by  the  name  of  the 
sect,  which  is  derived  from  the  word  on' ,  to  separcUe, 
Their  separation  consisted  chiefly  in  ce  tain  aistinc- 
tions  respecting  food,  clothing,  and  religious  ceremo- 
nies. But  this  does  not  seem  to  have  interrupted  the 
uniformity  of  religious  worship,  in  which  the  Jews 
of  every  sect  appear  to  have  always  united. 

The  peculiar  character  and  spirit  of  Pharisaism 
consisted  in  the  strict  observance  of  the  oral  law, 
which  they  believed  to  have  been  delivered  to  Moses 
by  an  archangel,  during  his  forty  davs*  residence  m 
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mount  Sinai,  and  to  have  been  by  him  committer!  to 
seventy  eldere,  who  transmitted  it  to  posterity.  Tlieir 
supei'stitious  reverence  for  this  law,  and  the  apjmrent 
sanctity  of  manners  which  it  produced,  rendered  them 
exceedingly  popular.  Tlie  multitude,  for  the  most 
part,  espoused  their  interest;  and  the  great,  who 
feared  their  artifice,  were  frequently  obliged  to  court 
tlieir  favor.  Hence  they  obtained  the  highest  offices 
both  in  the  state  and  the  priesthood,  and  had  great 
weight  l)oth  in  public  and  private  affairs:  in  some  m- 
stances  they  proved  so  troublesome  to  the  reigning 
Dowel's,  as  to  subject  themselves  to  severe  penalties. 
Hyrcanus  and  Alexander  restramed  then*  increasing 
influence,  and  treated  them  with  great  rigor.  Under 
Alexander,  they  regained  their  consequence ;  the  dis- 
sensions between  the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai, 
(see  Alexandra,)  a  little  before  the  Christian  era,  in- 
creased their  number  and  power  ;  and  they  continued, 
till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  to  enjoy  the  chief 
rooms  m  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  synagogue.  After 
that  period,  when  the  other  sects  were  dispersed,  the 
Pharisees  resumed  their  authority  ;  and  though  the 
name  has  been  dropped,  then*  tenets  and  customs  have 
ever  since  prevailed  among  the  Jewisli  rabbinites  ;  so 
that,  at  this  day,  except  the  Karaites,  scarcely  auy 
Jews  are  to  be  found  who  are  not,  in  reality,  of  the 
Pharisaic  sect. 

The  principal  dogmas  of  the  sect  were  these : — The 
oral  law,  delivered  from  God  to  Moses,  on  mount 
Sinai,  by  the  angel  Metraton,  and  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity by  tradition,  is  of  equal  authority  with  the 
written  law.  By  observing  both  of  these  laws,  a  man 
may  not  only  obtain  justification  with  God,  but  per- 
form meritorious  works  of  supererogation.  Fasting, 
alms-giving,  ablutions  and  confessions  are  sufficient 
atonejnents  for  sin.  Thoughts  and  desires  are  not 
sinful,  unless  carried  into  action.  God  is  the  Creator 
of  heaven  and  earth,  and  governs  all  things,  even  the 
actions  of  men,  by  his  providence.  Man  can  do  noth- 
ing without  divme  influence  ;  which  does  not,  how- 
ever, destroy  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  The 
soul  of  man  is  spiritual  and  immortal.  In  the  uivisi- 
ble  world,  beneath  the  earth,  rewards  and  punishments 
will  be  dispensed  to  the  vhtuous  and  vicious.  The 
wicked  shall  be  confined  in  an  eternal  prison,  but  the 
good  shall  obtain  an  easy  return  to  life.  Besides  the 
soul  of  man,  there  are  other  spirits,  or  angels,  both 
good  and  bad.  The  resurrection  of  the  body  is  to  be 
expected.  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  1.  xiii.  c.  9  ;  1.  xviii.  c.  2. 
Bell.  J.  1.  U.  c.  12.) 

It  appears,  from  many  passages  in  the  Jewish  rab- 
bms,  that  they  held  the  doctrine  of  the  migration  of 
souls  from  one  body  to  another ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  derived  it  from  the  ancient  Pharisees,  and 
these  from  the  oriental  philosophers.  This  metem- 
psychosis is,  however,  to  be  understood  in  the  Pytha- 
goric,  and  not  in  the  Stoic,  sense.  The  Jews,  pioba- 
jjly,  borrowed  this  error  from  the  Egyptians,  Tliere 
is  no  reason,  as  some  writers  have  done,  to  consider 
the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  as  a  branch  of  the  Stoic 
school.  For  though  the  Pharisees  resembled  the  Sto- 
ics in  their  affectation  of  peculiar  sanctity,  their  notion 
of  Divine  Providence  was  essentially  difTerent  from 
the  Stoical  doctrine  of  Fate;  and  their  cast  of^  man- 
ners arose  from  a  different  source;  that  of  the  Stoics 
being  derived  from  their  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
Boul,  as  a  particle  of  the  divine  nature;  and  that  of 
the  Pharisees,  from  a  false  pei-suasion  that  the  law 
might  be  fulfilled,  and  justification  with  God  obtained, 
»y  ceremonial  observances. 

The    peculiar   manners  of  this  sect  are  strongly 


marked  in  the  writings  of  the  evangelists.  Matt,  vi 
ix.  XV.  xxiii. ;  Luke  vii.  &c.)  particularly  their  exact- 
ness in  obsei-ving  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  law 
both  written  and  traditionary;  the  rigor  of  their  dis- 
cipline in  watchmgs,  fastings  and  ablutions;  their 
scrupulous  care  to  avoid  every  kind  of  ritual  impuri- 
ty ;  their  long  and  frequent  prayers,  made  not  only  in 
the  synagogues  and  temple,  but  in  the  public  stieets ; 
then*  broad  phylacte»;ies  on  the  borders  of  their  gar- 
ments, in  which  were  written  sentences  of  the  law ; 
their  assiduity  in  making  proselytes ;  their  ostenta- 
tious charities ;  and.  under  all  this  show  of  Zi^al  and 
piety,  their  vanity,  avarice,  licentiousness  and  impie- 
ty, which  '"ailed  forth  many  severe  rebukes  from  our 
Saviour.  These  representations  are  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Jewish  writers  themselves.  The 
Tahnudic  books  mention  several  distinct  classes  of 
Pharisees,  under  characters  which  show  them  to  have 
been  «leeply  immersed  in  the  idlest  and  most  ridicu- 
lous superstitions.  Among  these  were  the  Truncated 
Pharisee,  who,  that  he  might  appear  in  profound 
meditation,  as  if  destitute  of  feet,  scarcely  lifted  them 
from  the  ground  ;  the  Mortar  Pharisee,  who,  that  his 
meditations  might  not  be  disturbed,  wore  a  deep  cap 
in  the  shape  of  a  mortar,  that  wonid  only  permit  him 
to  look  upon  the  ground,  at  his  feet ;  and  the  Striking 
Pharisee,  who,  shutting  his  eyes  as  he  walked,  to 
avoid  the  sight  of  women,  often  struck  bis  head 
against  the  wall.  Such  wretched  expedients  did 
some  of  these  hypocrites  make  use  of  to  captivate 
the  admiration  of  the  vulgar.  (Briicker's  Philoso- 
phy, by  Enfield.) 

The  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  as  already  hinted,  was 
not  extinguished  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jews ;  for  the  greater  ])art  of 
those  now  extant  are  of  this  sect,  and  equally  devoted 
to  their  traditions,  which  they  call  the  oral  law. 
They  leave  every  thing  to  destiny,  except  what  de- 
pends on  human  liberty.  They  say  that  all  things 
are  in  the  hand  of  heaven,  except  the  fear  of  God.; 
that  is,  that  in  the  exercise  of  acts  of  piety  they  have 
free  will,  and  may  voluntarily  determine  themselves 
to  good  or  evil. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  additions  to  Calmet,  (whose  ac- 
count of  this  sect  we  have  altogether  rt\jected,  be- 
cause of  its  prolix  and  unsatisfactory  nature,)  suggests, 
that  we  are  so  much  accustomed  to  consider  the 
Pharisees  as  public  and  leading  men  in  the  Jewish 
government,  that  we  usually  overlook  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  people  also,  the  mass  of  the  nation, 
were  Pharisees; — that  is,  of  that  party,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  Sudducees,  the  Essenes,  &.C.' 
So  Paul  says,  "I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Phari- 
see;" (Acts  xxiii.  6.)  but  we  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he,  or  his  family,  had  ever  had  any  share 
in  the  government.  He  a])peals  to  one  of  their  dis- 
tinguishing tenets — "  For  the  hope  and  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  I  am  now  called  in  question."  Tliis 
was  felt  by  those  of  the  Pharisees  who  were  in  office  ; 
who  took  this  occasion  to  triumph  over  their  antago- 
nists the  Sadducees,  by  arguing,  "  If  a  spiritual  exist- 
ence, whether  a  pure  spirit,  or  a  departed  human 
spirit,  have  spoken  to  this  man — as  he  affirms — let 
us  not  fight  against  God."  This  was.  not  the  first 
mortification  suffered  by  the  Sadducees,  on  account 
of  Christianity,  for  we  read  (Acts  iv.)  that  "the 
priests,  the  captains  of  the  temple,  and  the  Saddu- 
cees, [not  the  Pharisees,]  imprisoned  the  apostles, 
being  grieved  that  they  taught,  in  the  recen*  instance 
of  Jesus,  to  which  tliey  appealed  in  proof  of  their 
doctrine,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."     Hence  we 
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find  Gamaliel,  a  Pharisee,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
apostles ;  whereas,  we  never  find  a  Sadducee  uttering 
a  syllable  in  their  favor,  or  showing  them  any  mercy  ; 
It  was,  no  doubt  to  a  certain  degree,  favorable  to  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  that  the  power  of  the  Sadducees 
was  counterbalanced  by  their  fear  of  the  Pharisees. 
It  will  naturally  be  imagined,  that  a  sect  which 
held  the  existence  of  spirits  separate  from  the 
body,  would  be  best  disposed  towards  the  doctrine 
of  a  risen  Saviour,  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  the 
Jewish  Christian  church  was  greatly  composed  of 
Pharisees,  (Actsxv.  5.)  who  insisted  on  the  universal 
necessity  of  observing  the  Mosaic  institutions.  They 
would  have  imposed  on  the  Gentiles  those  rituals 
which  themselves  adhered  to,  being  Hebrews.  The 
same  s})irit  animated  the  l)ody  of  Jewish  believers 
long  after  ;  "  Thou  seest,  brother,  said  James  to  Paul, 
(Acts  xxi.  20.)  how  many  thousands  of  Jews  there 
are  who  believe,  and  they  are  all  zealous  of  the  law," 
i.hat  is,  zealous  Pharisees,  though  Christian  believers. 
Nor  was  this  disposition  subdued,  till  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  had  rendered  the  observance 
of  the  legal  ceremonies  impossible. .  The  Pharisaic 
Christians  retained  the  national  rites  :  the  bishops  of 
their  church  woj*e  circumcised ;  and  the  children 
were  both  circumcised  and  baptized ;  as  they  are  at 
this  day,  where  the  churches  are  descendants  of  an- 
cient Jewish  converts. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  Talmud,  that  there  were 
at  least  seven  distinctions,  or  sects,  among  the  Phari- 
sees. So  Paul  says,  "according  to  the  most  strict, 
tlie  straitest  sect  of  our  religion,  I  lived  a  Pharisee." 
Some  were,  probably,  less  severe  in  their  opinions 
Jian  others. 

PHARPAll,a  river  of  Dainascus.     See  in  Abawa. 
PHASAEL,  eldest  son  of  Antipater  the  Idumsean, 
and  brother  of  Kerod  the  Great.    See  Antipater,  I. 
PHEBE,  see  Phcebe. 
PHENICE,  or  Phemcia,  see  Phcenicia. 
PHILADELPHIA,  a  city  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  was  one  of  the  seven  Asiatic  churches,  Rev. 
iii.  7.     Philadelphia  was  so  called  from  Attains  Phil- 
adelphus,  king  of  Perganms,  by  whom  it  was  found- 
ed.    It  stood  on  a  branch  of  mount  Tmolus,  by  the 
river  Cogamus,  about  twenty-eight  miles  east  of  Sar- 
dis.      It  greatly  suffered  by   frequent  earthquakes, 
owing  to  its  viciiiity  to  Catakekaumene ;  and  it  was 
anciently  matter  of  sur))rise,  tliat  it  was  not  on  this 
account  abandoned.     It  is  now  a  mean  but  consid- 
erable  town,  of  large  extent,  with  a  })opulaiion  of 
about   1000  Greek  Christians,  who  have  a  resident 
bishop,  and  about  20  inferior  clergy.     (See  Mission- 
ary Herakl,  1821,  p.  253,  seq.) 

PHILEMON,  a  rich  citizen  of  Colosse,  in  Phrygia, 
who,  Calmet  thinks,  was  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith,  with  Appliia  his  wife,  by  Epaphras,  a  disciple 
of  Paul ;  but  it  would  appear  from  the  expression  in 
Philem.  verse  19,  "Thou  owestto  me  even  thy  own- 
self,  besides,"  that  Philemon  was  really  a  convert  of 
Paul;  unless  we  could  admit  that  the  apostle  had 
formerly  been  the  means  of  saving  his  life  ;  for  which 
we  have  no  warrant.  Some  have  sup])osed  that 
Archippus  was  son  to  Philemon  ;  and  as  the  apostle 
terms  him,  "our  fellow  soldier,"  it  is  possible,  that 
the  connection  had  been  of  long  standing,  and  con- 
Bequently,  much  intercourse  might  have  taken  place 
between  l*auland  Philemon,  distinct  from  any  refer- 
ence to  Philemon's  situation  at  Colosse.  Lightfoot 
has  this  thought;  and  Michaelis  adopts  it;  but  if 
Archippus  were  companion  of  Paul  the  aged,  he  was 
too  old  to  be  son  to  Philemon :  not  to  insist,  that  no 
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reason  can  be  assigned  why  this  son  is  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  Philemon's  family.  He  might  be 
brother  to  Philemon,  (or  to  Apphia,)  and,  living  with 
him,  is  placed  after  Apphia;  but  before  the  young 
members  of  the  family,  to  wliom  he  was  uncle.  Thii 
conjecture  seems  to  be  the  most  probable;  and  itagrees 
with  the  supposable  time  of  life  at  which  Archippui 
had  (lately)  been  chosen  to  an  oflfiice  of  deaconship. 

Though  it  is  usually  said  that  Paul  had  converted 
and  baptized  Onesimus,  the  run-away  slave  of  Phi- 
lemon, (see  Onesimus,)  at  Rome ;  yet  from  the  phrase 
(Col.  iv.9.)  "  who  is  one  of  you,"  it  is  natural  to  infer, 
that  Onesimus  had  professed  Christianity  before  his 
elopement ;  (so  Epaphras  is  called  one  of  themselves, 
chap.  i.  7.)  otherwise,  he  could  be  no  member  of  the 
church  at  Colosse :  and  very  likely,  this  transgression 
of  a  professor  had  not  only  mortified  Philemon  ex- 
tremely, but  had  scandalized  the  church,  anti  had 
become  publicly  notorious  among  the  heathen  also. 

Philemon  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  property  ;  and 
like  Gains,  the  lady  Eclecta,  and  Phoibe,  he  exercised 
great  hospitality  towards  Christian  brethren,  espe- 
cially evangelists.  Rut  from  the  direction  of  the 
apostle  "to  prepare  him  a  lodging"  (comp.  Mac- 
knight,  et  al.  in  loc.)  in  a  hired  house,  in  the  city, 
where  he  might  receive  all  visitors,  it  would  appeal 
that  Philemon's  premises  were  not  very  extensive. 

Philemon  might  have  been  a  deacon  in  or  of  the 
churches  at  Colosse,  but  the  term  "  fellow  laborer" 
is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  was  abishoj) ;  though 
it  implies  a  previous  personal  knowledge,  and  per- 
haps much  confidential  communication,  between  the 
parties.  If  we  might  add  a  personal  knowledge  of 
Philemon,  by  those  also  who  salute  him  in  Paul's 
letter, — Timothy,  Epaphras,  Mark,  Aristarchus,  De- 
mas,  Luke,— it  \vould  greatly  heighten  our  concep- 
tion of  this  good  man's  character,  and  suggest  a  vari- 
ety of  occasions  on  which  he  might  have  rendered 
the  brethren  services  equally  extensive  and  important 

PHILETUS,  an  apostate  Christian,  mentioned  by 
Paul  in  connection  with  Hvnienaeus,  2  Tim.  ii.  16. 

I.  PHILIP,  or  Herod-Philip,  (Mark  vi.  17  ;  Luke 
iii.  19 ;  Matt.  xiv.  3.)  son  of  Herod  the  Great.  See 
Herod-Philip. 

II.  PHILIP,  the  apostle,  was  a  native  of  Bethsaida, 
hi  Galilee,  and  was  called  by  our  Saviour,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  ministry,  (John  i.  43,  44.)  and  about  a 
year  afterwards  was  appointed  an  apostle.  H^  is  sev- 
eral times  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  but  the  incidents 
in  his  life  do  not  require  to  be  enlarged  upon. 

III.  PHILIP,  the  second  of  the  seven  deacoM, 
(Acts  vi.  5.)  is  thought  to  have  been  of  Csesarea  in 
Palestine.  (See  Acts  xxi.  8,  9.)  After  the  deatli  of 
Stephen,  nearlv  all  the  Christians,  except  the  apostles, 
having  left  Jerusalem,  and  being  dispersed  m  several 
places,  Philip  went  to  preach  at  Sebaste,  or  Samaria, 
where  he  ])erformed  several  miracles,  and  converted 
many  persons.  Acts  viii.  He  baptized  them  ;  and  sent 
to  the  ai)ostles  at  Jerusalem,  that  they  might  come 
and  communicate  the  Holy  Ghost  to  them.  Some 
time  after  this,  Philij)  was  by  an  angel  commanded  to 
travel  on  the  road  that  leads  from  Jerusalem  to  Old 
Gaza  in  the  way  to  Egypt.  Philip  obeyed,  and  there 
met  with  an  Ethiopian  eunuch,  belonging  toCandace, 
queen  of  Ethiopia,  whom  he  converted  and  baptized. 
(See  Acts  viii.  26.)  Being  come  out  of  the  water,  the 
S])irit  of  the  Lord  took  him  away,  and  we  subse- 
quentlv  find  him  at  Azotus.  He  preached  the  gosjicl 
in  all  the  cities  he  passed  through,  till  he  returned  lo 
Ceesarea  of  Palestine,  where  he  probably  spent  tke 
remainder  of  his  ilays. 
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PHILIPPI  a  city  of  Macedonia,  so  called  from 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  who  repaired  and  beautified 
it ;  whence  it  lost  its  former  name  of  Dathos.  In  A  cts 
xvi.  V2y  Luke  says,  "  We  came  to  Philij)pi,  which  (say 
our  translators)  is  the  chief  city  of  that  part  of  Macedo- 
nia^ and  a  colony :"  but  this  translation  rf'quires  cor- 
rection, to  tbis  effect:  "  Philippi,  a  city  of  the  first 
part  of  Macedonia;"  Macedonia  Prima.  The  prov- 
uice  of  Macedonia  had  undergone  several  changes, 
and  had  been  divided  into  various  portions,  which 
had  received  various  names.  At  one  time  it  was  in 
six  divisions  ;  at  another,  it  was  united  with  Achaia, 
as  Sexlus  Rufus  observes;  and  on  its  conquest  by 
Paulus  Emilius,  it  was  divided  into  four  provinces, 
as  appears  from  Livy.  We  have  however  nothing  to 
do  with  any  other  tiian  the  fii-st  division  of  it.  Luke 
days,  "  They  came  to  Philippi,  a  city  of  the  first  part 
of  Macedonia ;"  and  Mr.  Taylor  has  produced  a  medal 
which  reads,  MAKEJONnN  nrnTHS,  "of  the 
first  part  of  Macedonia ;"  which  is  a  complete  justifi- 
cation of  the  evangelist's  description  of  this  district. 
We  ought  further  to  observe,  says  Mr.  Taylor,  that 
though  our  present  copies  read  thjmxi]  rT/g,  the  Syriac 
version  and  Chrysostom  read  ttowtjjc,  and  as  this  is 
the  reading  of  the  medal,  as  it  agrees  with  rnatter  of 
fact,  and  delivers  us  from  some  ambiguities,  we  risk 
litde  in  recommending  this  reading;  and  its  corre- 
spondent rendering  "Philippi,  a  city  of  ihe  first  part 
of  Macedonia;"  for,  in  fact,  Amphipolis  was  (or  had 
been]  the  chief  city  of  the  district  in  which  Philippi 
Btooci.  (Livy,  lib.  xlv.  c.  29.)  Further,  the  sacred 
writer  says,  Philippi  was  "  a  colony  ;"  intending,  no 
doubt,  a  Roman  colony ;  but  as  this  was  a  favor 
Philippi  seems  to  have  had  little  reason  to  expect, 
having  formerly  o})posed  the  interest  of  theCaesarean 
imperial  family,  the  learned  have  been  embarrassed 
by  the  title  here  given  it.     However,  after  long  per- 

f)lexities  among  the  critics.  Providence  brought  to 
ight  some  coins,  in  which  it  is  recorded  under  this 
character  :  and  one  of  which  makes  express  mention, 
that  Julius  Caesar  himself  had  bestowed  the  dignity 
and  advantages  of  a  colony  on  the  city  of  Philippi, 
which  Augustus  afterwards  confirmed  and  augment- 
ed. The  legend  is,  coLonia  Kvausta  jUL.ia  philipjoi. 
This  corroborates  the  character  given  to  Philippi  by 
Luke  ;  and  proves  that  it  had  been  a  colony  for  many 
years,  though  no  author  but  himself,  whose  writings 
have  reached  us,  has  mentioned  it  under  that  charac- 
ter ;  or  has  given  us  reason  to  infer  at  what  time  it 
might  be  thus  honorably  distinguished.  [It  is,  how- 
ever, more  })robable  that  the  reading  of  the  Greek  is 
correct,  since  there  are  no  various  readings ;  and 
Philippi  is  called  the  ^first  or  chief  city"  of  that  part 
of  Macedonia,  perhaps  from  some  ]>eculiar  ])rivileges 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  not  as  being  the  ca]:)ital  of  that 
division  of  the  country  ;  since  this  honor  belonged  to 
Amphipolis  in  the  first  division,  and  to  Thessalonica  in 
the  second.     (See  Kuinoel  on  Acts  xvi.  12.)     R. 

Paul  preached  here  A.  D.  52,  and  converted  several 
inhabitants;  among  others,  Lydia,  a  seller  of  ])ur])le. 
He  also  cast  out  a  Pythonic  Sj)irit  from  a  servant  maid, 
m  consequence  of  which  her  masters  stirred  up  the 
whole  city  against  him,  and  the  magistrates  caused 
him  and  Silas  to  be  seized,  whipped,  and  put  into  the 
prison. 

This  ill  treatment  seems  to  have  been  recollected 
by  Paul,  with  a  resentmeit  not  common  to  him.  He 
says  to  the  Thessalonians,  "We  had  suffered  before, 
and  were  shamefijlly  entreated  at  Phili})pi.'  It  should 
seem  that  the  military  officers  of  the  colony  had  as 
•uuicd  a  '>ower  that  did  not  belong  to  them  ;  and  Paul 


resented  their  proceedings  with  the  feelings  of  a  sol- 
dier, as  well  as  of  a  Roman  citizen : — he  therefore 
humbled  them  in  a  public  manner;  but  he  did  not 
forget  their  shameful  usage  of  him  and  his  compan- 
ion, Silas. 

The  converted  Phiiippiaiis  were  always  fiill  of  grat- 
itude for  the  faith  they  had  received  from  Grod,  by 
the  ministry  of  Paul.  They  assisted  him  on  several 
occasions;  (Phil.  iv.  16.)  sent  him  money  while  in 
Achaia ;  and  being  informed  that  he  was  a  prisoner 
at  Rome,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  him  by  Epaphro- 
ditus,  their  bishop,  (Phil.  iv.  12,  18.  A.D.  61A  who 
went  a  second  time,  and  carried  with  him  the  Epistle 
which  is  still  remaining;  and  in  which  the  aposde 
commends  their  liberality,  and  shows  great  acknowl- 
edgment for  their  readiness.  This  church  was  left 
by  Paul  and  Silas,  under  the  ministrations  and  direc- 
tion of  Luke,  whose  age  and  experience  qualified  him 
for  that  difficult  office.  He  continued  there  a  long 
while,  probably  several  years,  though  he  modestly 
omits  all  mention  of  his  services.  (Comp.  Acts  xvL 
11,  et  seq.  with  chap.  xx.  6.) 

PHILISTINES,  a  people  that  came  from  the  isle 
of  Caphtor  (see  Caphtor)  into  Palestine,  (Amos  ix. 
7 ;  Jer.  xlvii.  4.)  being  descendants  from  the  Caph- 
torim,  who  were  derived  from  the  Casluhim,  children 
of  Mizraim,  (Gen.  x.  13,  14.)  father  of  the  Egyptians. 
Moses  says  (Deut.  ii.  23.)  that  the  Caphtorim,  being 
come  out  of  Caphtor,  drove  out  the  A  vim,  which 
dwelt  from  Hazerim  to  Azzah,  (or  Gaza,)  and  dwelt 
in  their  stead.  It  is  therefore  only  since  the  time  of 
the  Avim,  (or  Avites,)  or  Canaanites,  that  the  Philis- 
tines came  into  Palestine,  and  possessed  that  country 

The  name  of  these  people  is  not  Hebrew.  The 
Septuagint  generally  translate  it  by  ' AXXuifvloi ,  stran- 
gers. The  LXX  sometimes  translate  Cherethim  by 
Cretai,  CreteSj  (o^onD,  KQt'jTai.)  See  Ezek.  xxv.  16; 
Zey)h.  ii.  5,  6. 

The  Philistines  were  a  powerful  people  in  Pales- 
tine, even  in  Abraham's  time,  (A.  M.  2083.)  since  they 
had  then  kings,  and  considerable  cities.  They  are 
not  enumerated  among  the  nations  devoted  to  exter- 
mination, whose  territory  the  Lord  assigned  to  the 
Hebrews,  probably  because  they  were  not  of  the 
cursed  seed  of  Canaan.  Joshua,  however,  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  their  land  to  the  Hebrews,  and  to  at- 
tack them  by  command  from  the  Lord,  because  they 
possessed  various  districts  promised  to  Israel.  But 
these  conquests  must  have  been  ill-mahitained,  since 
under  the  Judges,  at  the  time  of  Saul,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  David,  the  Philistines  had 
their  kings  and  their  lords.  Their  state  was  divided 
into  five  little  kingdoms,  or  satrapies,  and  they  op- 
pressed Israel  during  the  government  of  the  high- 
priest  Eli,  that  of  Sainuel,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Saul ;  for  about  120  years,  from  A.  M.  2848  to  2960. 
Shamgar,  Samson,  Samuel  and  Saul  opposed  them, 
and  were  victorious  over  them  with  great  slaughter, 
at  various  times,  but  did  not  reduce  their  power. 
They  maintained  their  independence  till  David  sub- 
dued them,  (2  Sam.  v.  17  ;  viii.)  from  which  time  they 
continued  in  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Judah,  down 
to  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  (about 
246  years,)  from  A.  M.  2960  to  A.  M.  3116,  when 
they  revolted,  2  Chron.  xxi.  16.  Jehoram  made  war 
against  them,  and  probably  reduced  them  to  his  obe- 
dience ;  because  it  is  observ^ed  that  they  revolted 
again  from  Uzziah,  who  kept  them  to  their  dutj 
during  his  whole  reign,  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6,  7.  During 
the  unfortunate  reign  of  Ahaz,  the  Pliilistines  made 
great  havoc  in  the  territory  of  Judah  ;  but  his  son  £ind 
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successor  Hezekiah  again  Hubdued  them,  2  Chron. 
xxviii.  18;  2  Kings  xviii.  8.  They  regained  their 
full  hberty,  however,  under  the  later  kings  of  Judah  ; 
and  we  see  by  the  menaces  uttered  against  them  by 
the  prophets  Isaiah,  Amos,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  that  they  brought  many  calamities  on  Israel, 
for  which  God  threatened  to  punish  them  with  great 
misfortunes.  They  were  partially  subdued  by  Esar- 
Haddon,  king  of  Assyria,  and  afterwards  by  Psam- 
meticus,  king  of  Egypt ;  and  there  is  great  probabil- 
ity that  they  were  reduced  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  as 
well  as  the  other  people  of  Syria,  Phcenicia  and  Pal- 
estine, during  the  siege  of  Tyre.  They  afterwards 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  then  under 
that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  destroyed  Gaza, 
the  only  city  of  the  Phoenicians  that  dared  to  oppose 
him.  After  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
the  Asmoneans  took  several  cities  from  tli^ni,  which 
they  subjected,  and  Tryphon,  regent  of  the  kingdom 
of  Syria,  gave  to  Jonathan  the  government  of  the 
whole  coast  of  the  MediteiTanean,  from  Tyre  to 
Egypt ;  consequently,  all  the  country  of  the  Phi- 
Ustines.  The  name  Palestine  comes  from  Philistine, 
although  these  people  possessed  but  a  small  part  of 
this  country.     See  Palestine. 

PHILOSOPHY.  Paul  cautions  the  Colossians 
lest  any  man  spoil  them  through  philoso})hy.  Col.  ii. 
8.  In  Acts  xvii.  18,  it  is  related,  that  when  this 
apostle  came  to  Athens,  he  there  found  Epicurean 
and  Stoic  philosophers,  who  made  a  jest  of  his  dis- 
courses ;  and  in  many  places  of  his  Epistles,  he  op- 
poses the  supposed  wise  men,  and  the  false  wisdom 
of  the  age — that  is,  the  pagan  philosophy — to  the 
wisdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  true  religion,  which 
to  the  philosophers  and  sophists  seemed  to  be  mere 
folly,  because  it  was  built  neither  on  the  eloquence 
nor  the  subtilty  of  those  who  preached  it,  but  on  the 
power  of  God,  and  on  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  actuated  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
believers. 

About  the  time  that  the  several  sects  of  philosophers 
were  formed  among  the  Greeks,  as  the  Academics,  the 
Peripatetics,  and  the  Stoics,  there  arose  also  among 
the  Jews  several  sects,  as  the  Essenes,  the  Pharisees 
and  the  Sadducees.  The  Pharisees  had  some  resem- 
blance to  the  Stoics,  the  Sadducees  to  the  Epicureans, 
and  the  Essenes  to  the  Academics.  The  Pharisees 
were  proud,  vain  and  boasting,  like  the  Stoics:  the 
Sadducees,  who  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  existence  of  spirits,  freed  themselves  at  once, 
like  the  E[)icureans,  fi-om  all  solicitude  about  futurity: 
the  Essenes  were  more  moderate,  more  simple  and 
religious,  and  therefore  approached  nearer  to  the  Ac- 
ademics. 

The  philosophers,  against  whom  Paul  inveighs,  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  boasted  the  extent  of  their 
knowledge,  the  purity  of  their  morality,  the  eloquence 
of  their  writings,  the  strength  of  their  reasonings,  and 
the  subtilty  of  their  arguments.  Their  weaknesses 
were  pride,  curiosity,  presumption,  hypocrisy,  ambi- 
tion. They  ascribed  every  thing  to  human  reason, 
and  would  be  thought  superior  in  all  things.  Although 
their  lives  were  disorderly,  shamefid,  and  even  inju- 
rious to  human  nature,  yet  they  would  pass  on  the 
world  for  good  men;  and  while  boasting  of  their 
knowledge  of  God,  they  dishonored  him  by  their 
actions.  To  them  the  apostle  opposed  the  humility 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,  the  force  of  his  miracles,  the 
purity  of  his  moral  doctrines,  the  deptli  of  his  mys- 
teries, and  the  evident  proofs  of  his  mission. 

Manv  of  the  ancient  fathers  maintain,  that  the  an- 


cient heathen  philosophers  had  nothing  valuable  but 
what  they  borrowed  from  the  Hebrews : — that  they 
had  drawn  from  the  fountain  of  the  prophets  ;  that  by 
the  subtile  artifice  of  the  devil,  some  principles  of 
truth  slipped  into  their  writings,  in  order  to  undermine 
tlie  truth  at  such  time  as  God  should  manifest  it  to 
the  world.  Eusebius  has  devoted  two  entire  books, 
(lib.  xi.  xii.)  of  his  great  work  of  the  Gospel- Prepara- 
tion, to  show  that  Plato  had  taken  the  principal  things 
of  his  philosophy  and  theology  from  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Jews. 

I.  PHINEHAS,  son  of  Eleazar,  and  grandson  of 
Aaron,  was  the  third  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  (A.  M. 
2571,  to  about  A.  M.  2590,)  and  is  particularly  com- 
mended in  Scripture  for  zeal,  in  vindicating  the  glory 
of  God,  when  the  Midianites  had  sent  their  daugtiters 
into  the  camp  of  Israel,  to  tempt  the  Hebrews  to  for- 
nication and  idolatry.  Numb.  xxv.  7.  For  his  con- 
duct upon  this  occasion,  the  Lord  promised  the  priest- 
hood to  Phinehas  by  a  perpetual  covenant ;  evidently 
including  this  tacit  condition,  that  his  children  should 
continue  faithful  and  obedient.  It  continued  in  the 
race  of  Phinehas,  down  to  the  high-priest  Eli,  for  about 
335  years,  when  it  passed  into  the  family  of  Ithamar; 
and  again  reverted  to  the  family  of  Eleazar  under  the 
reign  of  Saul,  who,  having  put  to  death  Ab'melech 
and  the  other  priests  of  Nob,  gave  the  high-priesthood 
to  Zadok,  of  the  race  of  Phinehas.  The  priesthood 
continued  in  his  family  until  after  the  captivity  of 
Babylon,  and  even  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 

We  real!  also  of  another  memorable  and  zealous 
action  of  Phinehas,  (Josh.  xxii.  30, 31.)  when  the  Isra- 
elites beyond  Jordan  had  raised  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river  a  vast  heap  for  an  altar,  those  on  the  other 
side,  fearmg  they  were  going  to  forsake  the  Lord,  and 
to  set  up  another  religion,  deputed  Phinehas  and  other 
chief  men,  to  inform  themselves  of  their  reason  for 
erecting  this  monument.  When  they  found  that  it 
was  only  in  commemoration  of  their  union  and  com 
mon  origin,  Phinehas  praised  the  Lord,  saying,  We 
now  know  that  the  Lord  is  with  us,  since  you  are 
not  guilty  of  that  prevarication  of  which  we  suspect- 
ed you. 

Under  the  pontificate  of  Phinehas  the  story  of  Mi- 
cah  happened,  (Judg.  xvii.)  also  the  conquest  of  Laish 
by  the  tribe  of  Dan,  (Judg.  xviii.  27.)  and  the  enor- 
mity committed  on  the  wife  of  the  Levite  of  mount 
Ephraim,  Judg.  xix.  Phinehas's  successor  was  Abi- 
ezer,  or  Abisluiah,  Judg.  xx.  28. 

II.  PHINEHAS,  son  of  Eli,  the  high-priest,  and 
brother  of  Hophni.     See  Eli,  and  Hophni. 

PHCEBE,  a  deaconess  of  the  church  in  the  east- 
ern port  of  Corinth,  Cenchrea.  It  is  most  likely, 
from  what  the  apostle  says  of  Phoebe,  that  "she  had 
been  a  succorer  of  many,  and  of  myself  also,"  (Rom. 
xvi.  1,  2.)  that  she  was  a  woman  of  property,  not  to 
say,  of  distinction.  Cenchrea  was  a  port  of  consid- 
eral)le  commerce  ;  and  as  it  is  clear  that  Phoebe  went 
to  Rome  on  important  business  in  which  the  faithful 
at  Rome  might  assist  her,  it  is  probable  also,  that 
she  was  engaged  in  trade  on  her  own  account; 
something  like  Lydia  of  Philippi.  That  she  was  much 
in  the  confidence  of  the  apostle,  cannot  be  doubted ; 
and,  we  think,  from  the  import  of  the  term  rendered 
succorer,  (patroness,)  she  may  be  taken  for  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  hospitable  Gains,  "  mine  host,  (says 
Paul,)  and  the  host  of  the  whole  church."  (Compare 
the  second  and  third  E})istles  of  John.)  A  laudable 
emulation !  Gains  at  Corinth ;  and  Phoebe  at  its 
neighboring  })ort,  Cenchrea, 

PHCENICIA,  or  Ph(enice,  a  province  of  Syria 
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^hich,  in  ite  more  ancient  and  extenaed  sense,  com- 
prehended a  narrow  strip  of  country  extending  near- 
^  the  whole  leugth  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Med- 
iterranean sea,  from  Antioch  to  the  borders  of  Egypt 
But  Phoenicia  Proper  was  included  between  the  cities 
of  Laodicea  and  Tyre,  and  comprehended  only  the 
territories  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Before  Joshua  con- 
quered Palestine,  this  country  was  possessed  by  Ca- 
Daanites,  sons  of  Ham,  divided  into  eleven  families, 
of  which  the  most  powerful  was  that  of  Canaan,  the 
founder  of  Sidon,  and  head  of  the  Canaanites,  prop- 
erly so  called,  whom  the  Greeks  named  Phoenicians. 
Only  these  preserved  their  independence  under 
Joshua ;  also  under  David,  Solomon,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding kings:  but  they  were  subdued  by  the  kings 
of  Assyria  and  Chaldea.  Afterwards,  they  succes- 
■ively  obeyed  the  Persians,  Greeks  and  Romans.  At 
tliis  day,  Phoenicia  is  in  subjection  to  the  Otto- 
mans, not  having  had  any  national  or  native  kings, 
or  any  independent  form  of  government,  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years.  The  name  Phcenicia  is 
not  in  the  book.s  of  Hebrew  Scripture  ;  but  only  in  the 
Maccabees  and  the  New  Testament.  The  Hebrew 
always  reads  Canaan.  Matthew,  who  wrote  perhaps 
in  either  Hebrew  or  Syriac,  calls  the  same  person  a 
Canaaii'tish  woman,  (chap.  xv.  22.)  whom  Mark, 
writhig  in  Greek,  calls  a  Syro-phoenician,  or  a  Phoe- 
nician of  Syria;  because  Phoenicia  then  made  apart 
of  Syria;  also  to  distinguish  the  people  from  the 
Phoenicians  of  Africa,  or  the  Carthaginians,  which 
was  a  colony  from  the  original  country.  See  further 
under  Tyre. 

PHRYGIA  was  the  largest  kingdom  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor ;  it  had  Bithynia  north,  Pisidia  and  Lycia  south, 
Galatia  and  Cappadocia  east,  and  Lydia  and  Mysia 
west.  Christianity  was  planted  in  this  country  by 
Paul,  Acts  xvi.  6  ;  xviii.  23. 

PHUT,  the  third  son  of  Ham,  (Gen.  x.  6.)is  thought 
to  have  peopled  either  the  canton  of  Phtemphu, 
Phtemphti,  or  Phtembuti,  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,whose 
capital  was  Thara  in  Lower  Egypt,  inclining  towards 
Libya  ;  or  the  canton  called  Phtenotes,  of  which  Bu- 
thas  was  the  capital.  The  prophets  often  speak  of 
Phut.  In  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  (xlvi.  9.)  this  province 
was  subject  to  Necho  king  of  Egypt ;  and  Nahum 
(iii.  9.)  reckons  them  among  those  who  ought  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  No-Ammon.  The  Arabic  ver- 
fions  by  Phut  understand  a  people  in  Southern 
Egypt,  if  not  rather  in  Nubia:  these  might  come 
down  the  Nile,  to  assist  No-Ammon.  According  to 
fosephus,  (Ant.  i.  6,  2.)  Phut  is  Mauritania,  where 
here  is  a  river  of  that  name. 

PHYGELLUS,  a  Christian  of  Asia,  who,  being  at 
/lome  while  Paul  was  there  in  prison,  (A.  D.  65.) 
/orsook  him  with  Hermogenes,  in  his  necessity,  2  Tim. 
i.  15. 

PHYLACTERIES  were  little  rolls  of  parchment, 
m  which  were  written  certain  words  of  the  law,  and 
^ere  worn  upon  their  foreheads,  (see  Frontlet,)  and 
ipon  the  wrist  of  their  left  arm,  by  the  Jews.  The 
ustom  was  founded  on  a  mistaken  interpretation  of 
tlixod.  xiii.  9 :  "  And  it  shall  be  for  a  sign  unto  thee 
ipon  thine  hand,  and  for  a  memorial  between  thine 
'yes."  And  verse  16 :  "And  it  shall  be  for  a  token 
^pon  thine  hand,  and  for  firondets  between  thine 
t.yefl." 

Leo  of  Modena  informs  us  particularly  about  these 
rolls.  (Ceremonies  ofjthe  Jews,  p.  i.  cap.  11.  n.  4.) 
Those  that  were  to  be  fastened  to  the  arms  were  two 
rolls  of  parchment  written  in  square  letters,  with  an 
mk  made  on  pun>08e,  and  with  much  care.     They 
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were  rolled  up  to  a  point,  and  encloeed  in  a  aon 

of  case  of  black  calf-skin. 
They  then  were  put  upon  a 
square  bit  of  the  same 
leather,  but  something  stifl- 
er,  whence  hunff  a  thong 
of  the  same,  of  about  a 
finger's  breadth,  and  a  cu- 
bit and  a  half  long.  The«e 
rolls  were  placed  at  the 
bending  of  the  left  arm,  and 
after  the  thong  had  made 
a  little  knot  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  ",  Yodk,  it  was 

wound  about  the  arm  in  a  spiral  line,  which  ended 
at  the  top  of  the  middle  finger.  It  was  called  T^ffUa 
shel-yad,  or  the  Tefiila  of  the  hand. 

PHYSIC,  PHYSICIAN,  see  Medicine. 

PIBESETH,  see  Bubastis,  and  Egypt,  p.  373. 

PIGEON,  see  Dove. 

PI-HAHIROTH,  the  movlh  or  pass  of  Hiroth^  one 
of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  in  trie  wilderness.  See 
Exodus,  p.  401. 

PILATE  was  sent  to  govern  Judea  in  the  room  of 
Gratus,  (A.  D.  26  or  27,)  and  governed  this  province 
ten  years.  He  was  of  an  impetuous  and  obstinate 
temper,  and  gave  occasion  to  troubles  and  revolts 
among  the  Jews.  Luke  (xiii.  1.)  acquaints  us,  that  he 
had  mingled  the  blood  of  some  Galileans  with  their 
sacrifices,  but  the  occasion  on  which  this  was  done  is 
not  known. 

Pilate  repeatedly  endeavored  to  deliver  our  Sa- 
viour from  the  Jews,  knowing  that  they  accused  him 
capitally  only  from  malice  and  envy.  His  wife  also, 
who  had  been  disturbed  with  dreams,  sent  and  desir- 
ed him  not  to  participate  in  condemning  that  just 
person.  In  order  to  effect  his  purpose,  he  adopted 
several  expedients:  (1.)  He  required  legal  accusation, 
evidence,  and  conviction ;  and  in  default  of  these,  he 
proposed  to  refer  his  condemnation  to  the  Jews  ;  who 
had  not,  as  he  well  knew,  the  power  of  inflicting  a 
capital  punishment,  John  xviii.  29,  31.  (2.)  He  at- 
tempted to  appease  the  Jews,  and  to  give  them  some 
satisfaction,  by  whipping  our' Saviour.  (3.)  He  tried 
to  take  him  out  of  their  hands,  by  oflfering  to  deliver 
him,  or  Barabbas,  on  the  festival  day  of  the  passover. 
(4.)  He  wanted  to  discharge  himself  from  pro- 
nouncing judgment  against  him,  by  sending  him  to 
Herod  king  of  Galilee.  (5.)  When  he  saw  all  this  would 
not  satisfy  the  Jews,  anu  that  they  even  threatened 
him,  saying  he  could  be  no  friend  to  the  emperor,  if 
he  let  Jesus  go,  he  caused  water  to  be  brought, 
washed  his  hands  before  all  the  people,  and  publicly 
declared  himself  innocent  of  the  blood  of  that  jurt 
person.  Yet  at  the  same  time  he  delivered  iiim  up 
to  the  soldiers,  that  they  might  crucify  him.  This 
was  enough  to  justify  Christ,  and  to  show  that  Pilate 
held  him  to  be  innocent ;  but  it  was  not  enough  to 
vindicate  the  conscience  and  integrity  of  a  judge, 
whose  duty  it  was,  as  well  to  assert  the  cause  of  op- 
pressed innocence,  as  to  punish  the  guilty  criminaL 

He  ordered  to  be  put  over  our  Saviour's  cross,  as 
it  were,  an  abstract  of  his  sentence,  and  the  motive  of 
his  condemnation,  "Jesus  of  Nazareth,  king  of  the 
Jews,"  written  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Some 
of  the  Jews  remonstrat*ed  to  Pilate,  that  he  ought  to 
have  written  "Jesus  of  Nazareth,  pretended  king  of 
the  Jews."  But  Pilate  answered  them  peremptorily 
"  What  I  have  written,  I  have  written."  Towardi 
evening  he  gave  leave  to  take  the  bodies  down  from 
the  croaaea,  that  they  might  not  continue  there  the 
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following  day,  being  the  jidbsover,  and  a  sabbath  day. 
He  also  granted  the  body  of  Jesus  to  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea,  that  he  might  pay  the  last  duties  to  it.  When 
the  priestis  came  to  desire  him  to  set  a  watch  about 
the  sepulchre,  lest  the  disciples  should  steal  Jesus 
away  by  night,  he  answered,  they  had  a  guard,  and 
might  place  it  there  themselves.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  what  the  Gospels  relate  concerning  Pilate. 
Justin  Martyr,  Tetrullian,  Eusebius,  and  several 
others,  ancients  and  moderns,  assure  us,  that  it  was 
the  custom  for  Roman  magistrates  to  send  to  the  em- 
peror copies  of  all  verbal  processes  and  judicial  acts 
which  passed  in  their  several  provinces;  and  that 
Pilate,  in  compliance  with  this  custom,  having  report- 
ed to  Tiberius  what  had  occurred  relating  to  Jesus, 
the  emperor  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  the  senate,  in  a 
manner  which  induced  a  suspicion  that  he  thought 
favorably  of  Jesus,  and  was  not  unwilling  they  should 
decree  divme  honors  to  him.  But  the  senate  differed 
from  this  opinion,  and  the  matter  dropped.  It  ap- 
pears by  what  Justin  says  of  these  Acts,  that  they 
mentioned  the  miracles  of  Christ ;  and  even  that  tlie 
Boldiers  had  divided  his  garments  among  them.  Eu- 
sebius intimates  that  they  spoke  of  his  resurrection 
and  ascension.  Tertullian  and  Justin  refer  to  these 
documents  with  so  much  confidence,  as  would  induce 
a  belief  that  they  had  copies  of  them  in  their  hands. 
Neither  Eusebius  nor  Jerome,  however,  who  were 
both  Inquisitive  and  understanding  persons,  nor  any 
later  author,  seems  to  have  seen  them ;  at  least,  not 
the  true  and  original  Acts.  For  those  now  extant  are 
not  authentic,  being  neither  ancient  nor  uniform. 
^See  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apoc.  N.  T.  p.  214,  seq.) 

Pilate  became  odious  both  to  the  Jews  and  Samar- 
itans, for  the  severity  and  cruelty  of  his  administra- 
tion ;  and  being  accused  by  the  latter  before(Vitellius, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  he  w;is  removed  from  his 
office,  and  sent  to  Rome  to  answer  their  accusations 
before  the  emperor.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  c.  3,  and  c. 
4, 1.)  Before  his  arrival,  Tiberius  was  dead ;  and  Pilate 
is  said  to  have  been  banished  by  Caligula  to  Viernia, 
in  Gaul,  and  there  to  have  died  by  his  own  hand. 
Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  ii.  7,  8.)  He  is  described,  by  Philo 
the  Jew,  as  a  judge  accustomed  to  sell  justice;  and 
for  money  to  pronounce  any  sentence  that  was  desir- 
ed. He  mentions  his  rapines,  his  injuries,  his  mur- 
ders, the  torments  he  uiflicted  on  the  innocent,  and 
the  persons  he  put  to  death  without  form  or  process. 
In  shorty  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  that  exercised 
excessive  cruelty  during  all  the  time  of  his  govern- 
ment. 

PILGRIM  denotes,  properly,  one  who  is  going 
forward  to  visit  a  holy  place,  with  design  to  pay  his 
solemn  devotions  there.  Whether  pilgrimages  are  as 
ancient  as  the  days  of  Jacob,  we  know  not ;  but  if 
they  were,  it  gives  a  very  expressive  sense  to  the 
words  of  that  good  old  man,  who  calls  the  years  of 
his  life  "the  days  of  his  pilgrimage;"  and  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  apostle's  observation,  that  the  an- 
cient patriarchs  "confessed  they  were  strangers  and 
pilgrims  on  earth,"  Heb.  xi.  3. 

PILLAR,  a  column  or  supporter.  A  pillar  of  cloud, 
a  pillar  of  fire,  a  pillar  of  smoke,  signify  a  cloud,  a 
fire,  a  smoke,  which,  rising  up  toward  heaven,  fonris 
an  irregular  column.  The  pillars  of  heaven,  (Job 
xxvi.  11.)  and  the  pillars  of  the  earth,  (Job  ix.  6;  Ps. 
Ixxv.  3.)  are  metaj)horical  expressions,  by  which  the 
Heavens  and  the  earth  are  compared  to  an  edifice 
raised  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  founded  upon  its  basis 
or  foundation.  This  appears  fi-om  the  passage  in 
Job,  ^xxxviii.  4 — 6.)  "Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid 


the  foundations  of  the  earth  .'*  Dei  lare,  if  thou  baal 
understanding.  Who  hath  laid  the  measures  thereof, 
if  thou  knowest?  or  who  hath  stretched  tlie  line  upon 
it  ?  Whereupon  are  the  foundations  thereof  fastened, 
or  who  laid  the  corner-stone  thereof?" 

James,  Cephas  and  John  "seemed  to  be  pillars  of 
the  church,"  Gal.  ii.9.  "  Hhn  that  overcometh,  will  I 
make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God ;"  (Rev.  iii.  12.) 
i.  e.  he  shall  be  the  support,  strengtli  and  ornament 
of  the  house  of  God.  The  church  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
called  by  Paul  (1  Tim.  iii.  15.)  "the pillar  and  ground 
of  tlie  truth."  When  the  Lord  sent  Jeremiah  to 
preach  to  the  nations,  he  said  to  him,  ( Jer.  i.  18.)  "  Be- 
hold, I  have  made  thee  this  day  a  defenced  city,  and 
an  iron  pillar,  and  brazen  walls,  against  the  whole 
land ;  able  to  withstand  all  the  efforts  of  thine  enemiea, 
and  incapable  of  yielding  to  their  violence." 

PILLOW,  a  cushion  for  the  head  or  arm.  See 
Bed,  p.  155. 

PINE,  a  well-known  tree,  of  the  nature  of  the  fir. 
It  is  spoken  m  Scripture  of  a  tree  growing  on  mount 
Lebanon,  (Isa.  xli.  19 ;  Ix.  13.)  which  the  Vulgate  calls 
lUmus,  elm ;  probably  a  species  of  plaianus  or  plane- 
tree.  In  Isa.  xliv.  14,  the  Vulgate  reads  pinusy  but 
the  English  Bible  has  ash.     *R. 

PINNACLE  of  the  temple.  When  the  devil  had 
tempted  Jesus  in  the  desert,  (Matt,  i v.  5.)  "  he  took 
him  up  into  the  holy  city,  and  set  him  on  a  pinnacle 
of  die  temple  ;  and  said  to  him,  If  thou  be  the  Son  of 
of  God,  cast  thyself  down,"  &c.  This  pinnacle  Cal- 
mox  supposes  to  be  the  gallery,  or  parapet,  on  the  top 
of  the  buttresses,  which  surrounded  the  roof  of  the 
temple,  properly  so  called ;  and  he  remarks,  that  in 
Palestine  the  roofs  of  all  houses  were  covered  with 
terraces,  or  platforms ;  around  which  was  a  low  wall, 
to  prevent  any  one  falling  down,  Deut.  xxii.  8.  Jose- 
phus,  too,  says,  the  roof  of  the  temple  was  defended  by 
tall  golden  spikes,  to  hinder  birds  from  alighting  upon 
it,  that  they  might  not  defile  it  w  ith  their  dung.  It  is 
by  no  means  probable,  however,  that  the  temj)tation 
of  Jesus  to  throw  himself  down  among  the  people  at 
worship,  took  place  on  any  part  of  the  high  roof  of 
the  temple.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  place 
was  in  some  more  accessible  part,  to  which  there  was 
a  passage  by  stairs ;  for,  as  to  the  very  vague,  though 
common  notion,  of  the  person  of  Jesus  being  carried 
through  the  air  by  the  power  of  the  devil,  it  is  by  no 
means  credible.  The  account  given  by  Hegisippua 
of  the  death  of  James  the  less,  may  illustrate  this  in- 
cident of  the  temptation.  He  went  up  into  a  gallery, 
whence  he  could  be  heard  by  the  people,  an(l  from 
whence  he  was  dirown  down,  without  being  instantly 
killed.  [The  summit  or  roof  of  the  principal  })orch 
of  the  temple,  next  the  southern  wall  of  the  court  of 
the  Gentiles,  is  said  by  Josephus  (Antiq.  xv.  11.  5.  B. 
J.  V.  5.  2.)  to  have  been  500  cubits  above  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  below,  and  may  well  be  considered  as 
the  pinnacle  spoken  of.    R. 

PIRATHON,  acity  of  Ephraimin  mount  Amaiek, 
whence  came  Abdon,  judge  of  Israel,  Judg.  xii.  15. 
Bncchides  caused  it  to  be  fortified.  It  is  called  Pha- 
rathom,  in  1  Mac.  ix.  50. 

PISGAH,  a  mountain  beyond  Jordan,  in  Moab,  a 
summit,  or  peak,  rising  from,  or  among,  a  series  of 
lower  hills,  and  probably  Nebo,  Pis^h  and  Abarim 
make  but  one  chain,  over  against  Jericho,  on  the  road 
from  Livias  to  Heshbon.  (See  Abarim.)  In  the 
Hebrew  text,  fDeuL  xxxiv.  1-— 3.)  the  prospect  enjoy 
ed  by  Moses  from  Pisgali  reaches  from  Dan,  north, 
to  Zoar,  south ;  but  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  it 
is  much  more  extensive :  "All  the  land  from  the  river 
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of  Egypt,  to  n»5  river,  the  ^reai  river  Eupnrates,  to 
the  utinoHt  sea."  This  was  the  extent  of  Solomon's 
dominions ;  and  the  utmost  hounds  of  tlie  royal 
power  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  Hut  another  use  may 
be  jnade  of  this  passage,  not  without  its  importance. 
Could  this  whole  district  be  seen  from  any  other 
aiountain  than  Pisgah  ?  Was  this  the  same  extent  as 
was  shown  by  the  tempter  to  our  Lord,  when  excit- 
ing his  ambition  ?  "All  this,  the  utmost  bounds  that 
ever  were  enjoyed  by  the  ancient  kings  of  thy  nation, 
from  whom  thou  art  descended ;  all  the  whole  king- 
dom and  dominion  of  thine  ancestors,  will  I  give 
thee,  if,"  &c.  This  may  account  for  the  term  used 
by  Luke,  (iv.  5.)  rendered  in  our  version,  "all  the 
world." 

PISIDIA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  lying  mostly 
on  mount  Taurus,  and  having  Lycaonia  on  the  north, 
Pamphylia  south,  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia  east,  and 
the  province  of  Asia  west.  Paul  j)reached  at  Anti- 
och,  its  capital,  (Actsxiii.  14.)  and  throughout  Pisidia, 
xiv.  24. 

PISON,  or  Phison,  one  of  the  four  great  rivers  that 
watered  paradise,  (Gen.  ii.  11,  12.)  and  which  i-an 
through  all  the  land  of  Havilah,  where  excellent  gold 
is  found.  It  has,  of  course,  been  placed  as  variously 
as  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  which  article  the  reader  is 
referred.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  call  it  the  Ganges; 
Josephus  c^lls  it  Gotha  ;  and  Solomon,  the  commen- 
tator, calls  it  the  Nile. 

PITHOM,  one  of  the  cities  built  by  the  children  of 
Israel  for  Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  during  their  servitude, 
Exod.  i.  11.  This  is  probably  the  Pathumos  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  (lib.  ii.  158.)  which  he  places  on 
the  canal  made  by  the  kings  Necho  and  Darius,  to 
|oin  the  Red  sea  with  the  Nile.  We  find  also,  in  the 
ancient  geographers,  that  there  was  an  arm  of  the 
Nile  called  Pathmeticus,  Phatmicus,  Phatnicus,  or 
PhatniticuR.  Bochart  says  that  Pithom  and  Rames- 
ses  are  about  five  leagues  above  the  division  of  the 
Nile,  and  beyond  this  river;  but  this  assertion  has  no 
proof  from  antiquity.  Marsham  will  have  Pithom  to 
be  the  same  as  Pelusium,  or  Damietta.  (See  Rosen- 
miiller  Bibl.  Geogr.  iii.  p.  269.) 

PLAY,  To  PLAY.  The  Hebrews  use  this  word 
to  express  all  kinds  of  diversions,  as  dancing,  sportive 
exercise,  toying,  and  amusements  proper  for  recreat- 
ing and  diverting  the  mind.  The  word  pnx,  tsahhak, 
which  signifies  to  play^  is  commonly  used  for  laugh- 
mg,  mocking,  jeering,  insulting.  When  Sarah  saw 
Ishmael  play  with  her  son  Isaac,  she  was  offended  at 
it:  it  was  a  play  of  mockeiy  and  insult,  or,  perha}>s, 
of  squabbling,  as  in  2  Sam.  ii.  14.  Let  the  young 
people  (or  soldiers)  get  up  and  play  before  us — show 
their  skill  at  their  weapons — let  them  fight,  as  it  were, 
by  way  of  play ;  but  the  event  shows  that  they  fought 
in  good  earnest,  since  they  were  all  killed.  We  see 
another  kind  of  play  in  Exod.  xxxii.  6.  When  the 
Israelites  had  set  up  the  golden  calf,  they  began  to 
dance  about  it,  and  to  divert  themselves :  "  The  peo- 
ple sat  down  to  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play." 
When  Samson  was  delivered  by  Dalilah  into  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines,  they  bored  out  his  eyes, 
put  him  in  prison,  and  some  time  after  made  him 
play  before  them ;  that  is,  divert  them  by  the  tricks 
they  played  him,  and  by  the  motions  he  was  forced 
to  make,  to  avoid  them,  and  to  screen  himself  from 
their  insults,  Judg.  xvi.  25.  The  women  who  came 
out  to  meet  David  and  Saul,  when  they  returned 
victorious  from  the  slaughter  of  Gohath,  danced  and 
played  on  instruments,  and  showed  their  mirth  after 
a  thousand  manners,  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7      In  the  pro- 


cession at  tne  removal  of  the  ark  from  the  house  en 
Obed-Edom  to  the  palace  of  David,  he  danced  with 
great  alacrity,  played  on  instruments,  and  testified 
his  joy  before  the  Lord,  2  Sam.  vi.  5, 21.  And  when 
Michal  upbraided  him  for  not  ol)serving  the  gravity 
suitable  to  his  rank,  he  answered,  "  I  will  play  before 
the  Lord,  and  will  be  still  more  vile  in  my  own  eyes." 
Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Raguel,  opening  her  heart 
before  the  Lord,  says,  I  have  never  associated  my- 
self with  those  that  play,  Tob.  iii.  17.  And  Jere- 
miah, (xv.  17.)  "  I  have  never  haunted  the  assemblies 
of  those  that  are  given  to  play  and  diversion."  The 
same  prophet,  comforting  the  daughter  of  Sion,  tells 
her  the  time  shall  come  in  which  she  shall  be  rebuilt, 
and  again  shall  divert  hfr'self  in  dancing  with  her 
equals,  ch.  xxxi.  4.  Solomon  represents  Wisdom  as 
playing  before  the  Lord,  and  taking  her  pleasure  in 
living  among  men,  Prov.  viii.  30,  31. 

There  is  no  mention  in  Scripture  of  any  particular 
sorts  of  plays  ;  neither  games  of  hazard,  nor  theatrical 
representations,  nor  races  either  of  horses  or  chariots, 
nor  combats  of  men  or  of  beasts.  The  Israelites 
were  a  laborious  people,  who  confined  almost  all 
their  diversions  to  the  pleasures  of  the  country,  and 
to  those  of  the  festivals  of  the  Lord,  their  religious 
journeys,  and  their  enjoyments  in  the  temple. 

This  observation,  however,  refers  to  the  time  when 
the  law  was  maintained ;  the  ancient  periods  of  the 
Hebrew  republic.  For  when  they  grew  irregular, 
they  adopted  the  utmost  excesses  of  idolatrous  na- 
tions ;  their  wicked  and  shameful  sports  and  diver- 
sions. From  the  time  of  the  Grecians,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  under  the  government  of  the 
kings  of  Syria  in  Judea,  they  began  to  study  the 
sports  and  exercises  of  the  Grecians.  There  were 
gymnasia,  or  schools  of  exercise,  in  Jerusalem,  and 
places  where  they  practised  the  exercises  of  the 
Greeks,  wrestling,  racing,  quoits,  &c.  1  Mac.  v.  16 ; 
2  Mac.  iv.  13 — 15.  And  when  the  Romans  succeeded 
the  Greeks,  Herod  built  theatres  and  amphitheatres 
in  the  cities  of  Palestine,  and  instituted  all  sorts  of 
games. 

PLEDGE,  a  security  or  assurance  given  for  the 
performance  of  a  contract.  When  a  man  of  veracity 
pledges  his  word,  his  afiirmation  becomes  an  assur- 
ance that  he  will  fulfil  what  he  has  promised.  But 
as  the  word  of  every  man  is  not  equally  valid,  in 
matters  of  importance,  it  becomes  necessary  that  a 
valuable  article  of  some  kind  should  be  deposited,  as 
a  bond  on  his  part.  So  Judah  gave  pledges  to  Tamar 
Gen.  xxxviii.  17.  Under  the  law  the  taking  of  pledges 
was  regulated :  the  mill-stone  was  not  to  be  taken  in 
pledge,  (Deut.  xxiv.  6.)  nor  was  the  person  taking  a 
pledge  to  enter  the  house  to  fetch  it,  (ver.  10.)  nor  to 
detain  necessary  raiment  after  sunset;  (ver.  12.)  nor 
was  the  widow's  raiment  to  be  taken  in  pledge,  ver 
17.  How  mild,  how  benevolent  are  these  directions 
and  we  find  some  reproached  that  they  take  their 
brother's  pledge,  (Job  xxii.  6.)  that  they  take  the  wid- 
ow's ox  in  pledge,  (xxiv.  3, 9.)  that  they  do  not  restore 
the  pledge,  (as  the  law  directed,  Deut.  xxiv.  18.)  Ezek. 
xviii.  7,  12 ;  xxxiii.  15.  To  understand  Amos  ii.  8, 
"They  lay  themselves  down  on  clothes  laid  to  pledge, 
by  every  altar,"  observe,  how  galling  this  must  be  to 
the  owners,  to  see  carpets,  &c.  used  in  idolatry,  car- 
ried abroad,  laid  under  idolatrously  sacred  trees,  &c. 
What  insolence  in  the  lender  who  held  these  pledges ! 
what  mortification  to  the  borrower  who  had  delivered 
them  !  to  see  his  property  (1.)  pubUshed  and  (2.)  pro- 
faned.    (See  Harmer,  vol.  iv.  p.  377.^ 

PLEIADES,  seven  stars,  anciently  in  the  Bull's 
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1^1 ;  but  on  modern  globes  in  the  she  ulder,  and  which 
appear  at  tlie  beginning  of  spring.  Job  speaks  of  the 
Pleiades,  (chap.  xxxviii.31 ;  ix.  9.)  and  of  the  Hyades, 
which  are  seven  other  stars  in  the  Bull's  head,  and 
mark  out  the  east  point  and  the  spring  :  "  Canst  thou 
bind  the  sweet  influence  of  the  Pleiades  ?  "  Hebrew 
nca,  Chimah ;  Can  you  hinder  the  Pleiades  from  rising 
in  their  season  ?  He  gives  them  the  name — the  sweet 
influences  of  Chhnah,  because  of  the  agreeableness  of 
iie  spring  season.  Jerome  has  translated  Chimah,  by 
Hyades,  (Job  ix.  9.)  and  by  Pleiades,  (Job  xxxviii.  31.) 
and  by  Arcturus,  the  Bear's  tail,  Amos  v.  8.  Aquila 
sometimes  translates  it  in  the  same  manner.  The 
Bear  is  one  of  the  most  northern  constellations  ;  but 
Chimah  rather  signifies  the  Pleiades. 

POETRY  of  the  Hebrews.  No  point  of  criticism 
has  been  more  discussed  among  the  learned  than  that 
concerning  Hebrew  poetry ;  and  yet  we  cannot  say 
the  mailer  is  exhausted,  or  the  difficulty  cleared.  We 
canor  pretend  to  know  the  true  pronunciation  of 
the  Hebrew  language  ;  and  consequently  we  cannot 
perceive  either  the  harmony  of  the  words,  or  the 
quantity  of  the  syllables,  which  constitute  the  beauty 
of  the  vei-ses.  Nor  have  we  in  Hebrew,  as  we  have 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  rules  for  ascertaining  the  quan- 
tity of  the  syllables,  tlie  number  of  feet,  or  the  cadence 
and  construction  of  verses ;  and  yet  it  is  plain  that 
the  Hebrews  observed  these  things,  at  least  in  some 
measure,  since  in  their  poems  we  observe  letters  added 
to,  or  cut  off  from,  the  ends  of  words;  which  evinces 
submission  to  the  rhythm,  the  number,  or  the  measure 
of  syllables. 

From  the  manner  in  which  Joseplms,  Origen, 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  have  spoken  of  the  Hebrew 
poetry,  it  should  seem  that  in  their  time  the  beauty 
and  rules  of  it  were  well  known.  Josephus  affirms 
in  several  places,  that  the  songs  composed  by  Moses 
are  in  heroic  verae,  and  that  David  composed  several 
sorts  of  verses  and  songs,  odes  and  hymns,  hi  honor 
of  God  ;  some  of  which  were  in  trimeters,  or  verses 
of  tliree  feet,  and  others  In  pentameters,  ov  verses  of 
five  feet.  Origen  and  Eusebius  adopted  the  same 
sentiment ;  but  whether  out  of  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  Josephus,  or  whether  of  their  owii  judg- 
ment, is  uncertam.  Origen  well  understoad  the 
Hebrew,  ;uid  Eusebius  was  one  of  the  most  leaLrnoid 
men  of  his  time. 

Le  Clerc  composed  an  ingenious  dissertation,  to 
show,  that  the  Hebrew  poetry  was  in  rhyme  much 
Uke  the  French  or  English.  Others  maintain,  that  in 
the  old  Hebrew  verses  there  is  neither  measure  nor 
feet ;  and  Scaliger  affirnis,  that  this  language,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Syrians,  Arabians  xnd  Abyssinians,  is 
not  capable  of  the  restraint  of  feet  o*  measures.  Much 
of  the  Arabic  poetry  beai-s  evidence  ")f  an  origin  cog- 
nate with  the  Hebrew ;  nor  are  the  maxims  of  our 
British  Druids,  conveyed  in  sententious  verses,  for  the 
greater  accuracy  of  memory — and  they  were  commit- 
ted to  memory,  not  to  writing — altogether  dissimilar. 

The  first  thing  remarkable,  in  Hebrew  poetry,  is  a 
duplication  of  phraseology,  so  constructed,  that  the 
memory,  by  recollecting  one  member  of  the  sentence, 
could  not  fail  of  recollecting  the  other.  The  earliest 
specimen  extant  exemplifies  this  throughout.  La- 
mech,  the  first  man  who  married  two  wives,  intent 
on  calming  their  apprehensions  for  his  safety,  does 
not  say,  in  plain  prose,  "No  one  will  be  so  unjust  as 
to  kill  me  for  this  trifling  transgression  ; "  but  he  puts 
his  argument  into  verse  ;  and  by  this  means  it  has 
been  preserved,  because  the  memory  retained  it  with 
ease  and  certainty  ;  the  names  of  the  parties,  once 


known,  recall  the  whole  when  repetition  is  conteni 
plated. 


Adah  and  Zillah, 
Ye  wives  of'  Lamechj 
Have  I  slain  a  man 
A  young  man 
/^  Cain  shall  be  avenged 
Much  mare  Ltamech 


hear  my  voice ; 
hearken  to  my  speech ; 
in  bloody  contest, 
in  violent  assault  ? 
seven  times, 
seventy-seven  times. 


The  first  column,  if  read  separately,  opens  the  his 
tory ;  but  tlie  second  column,  by  its  duplication  of 
phraseology,  perfects  the  series  of  thoughts,  and  con- 
verts the  whole  into  verses,  and  poetry.  This  duph- 
cation  is  so  proper  to  Hebrew  poetry,  that  a  Hebrew 
poet  would  not  be  content  to  say,  "  Youth  and  beauty 
shall  be  laid  in  the  dust;"  but  he  would  singularize 
these  qualities ;  he  would  distinguish  and  repeat 
them  :  e.  g. 

Youth  shall  be  laid  in  the  dust ; 

And  beauty  shall  be  consumed  in  the  grave. 

This  is  more  explicit,  has  greater  strength,  as  well 
as  greater  correctness ;  for  beauty  is  not  mvariabiy 
conjoined  with  youth  ;  and  there  is  beauty  proper  to 
mature  life,  and  even  to  old  age.  The  ideas,  then, 
are  not  precisely  the  same  ;  yet  they  are  so  exquis- 
itely similar,  that  the  recollection  of  one  brings  the 
other  to  mind,  instantly.  Something  like  this  we 
have  in  Isa.  Iv.  10.  He  does  not  say,  "  As  the  rain 
and  the  snow  (plural)  descend  (plural)  from  heaven, 
and  thither  they  (plural)  do  not  return  ;"  but  he  keeps 
the  entire  passage  in  the  singular,  and  thereby  much 
increases  its  strength. 

Verily,  like  as  the  rain  descendeth /row  above. 
And  the  snow  descemieth  from  the  neavens  ; 
And  thither  it  doth  not  return  ; — 
So  shall  my  word  be. 

The  reader  will  observe  the  brevity,  the  compacl- 
ness  obtained  by  the  poet,  in  this  construction  of  his 
verse  ;  to  express  his  thoughts  completely  requires 
the  insertion  of  the  words  marked  in  italics ;  yet  the 
omission  of  these  words  occasions  no  confusion,  no 
interruption,  because  the  property  of  descending 
from  the  atmosphere  is  common  both  to  rain  and 
snow.  To  the  origiiial  readers,  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, this  was  still  clearer  ;  yet  in  translation,  simi- 
lar supplements  or  repetitions  are  often  necessary  to  a 
correct  view  of  the  poet's  intention.  So  Balaam  aaya, 
Micah  vi.  5  : 

Wherewith  shad  I  come  oefore  Jehovah  ? 
Wherewith  shall  I  bow  myself  unto  the  High  God  f 
Shall  1  come  before  him  with  burnt-oflferings  ? 
Shall  1  bow  myself  unto  him  with  calves  of  a  yea 
old? 

This  supplementary  repetition  gives  me  sentmiem 
at  full ;  and  in  very  many  places  of  Scripture  th« 
critic  must  observe  these  elisions  of  words,  and  fee) 
them  too  ;  though  the  poet  may  disregard  them  ;  and 
even  deem  the  critic  fastidious.  This  may  be  further 
evinced  by  an  instance  in  which  the  supplement  is 
taken,  not  from  a  preceding,  but  from  a  following, 
sentence :  Samson  says. 

With  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  heaps  upon  heaps  hav* 

I  smitten ; 
With  the  jaw-bone  of  a»"  ass,  a  thousand  men  have  1 

smitten. 

The  sense  of  the  first  verse  is  imperfect,  till  th« 
close  of  the  second  verse  completes  it     There  eav 
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be  CO  ioubt  but  what  this  parallelism  was  esteemed 
a  beauty  ;  we  find  it  practised  by  the  polite  and  saga- 
cious Solomon,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  pref- 
ace to  his  Proverbs ;  the  intention  of  which  book  is, 
he  tells  us. 

To  know  wisdom  and  instruction  ; 

To  perceive  the  words  of  understanding; 

To  receive  the  instruction  of  wisdom, 

Justice,  and  judgment,  and  equity  : 

To  give  subtilty  to  the  simple  ; 

To  the  young  man  knowledge  and  discretion : 

A  wise  man  will  hear,  and  will  increase  learning; 

And  a  man  of  understanding  shall  attain  unto  wise 

counsels ; 
To  undei*stand  a  proverb,  and  the  interpretation  ; 
The  words  of  the  wise  and  their  dark  sayings. 

The  ear  sufficiently  judges,  that  in  these  verses 
there  is  rhythm,  though  not  rhyme  ;  consequently 
there  must  be  in  the  original,  metrical  feet,  and  poet- 
ical cadence :  though  we  know  not  how  to  demon- 
strate them,  having  no  adequate  information  to  guide 
Bs  in  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  language.  If 
what  may  be  called  private,  simple,  or  personal  poetry, 
be  metrical,  undoubtedly  that  which  was  intended  for 
musical  accompaniment,  was  emphatically  so ;  and 
eupecially,  when  the  tune,  or  air,  existed  before  the 
poem,  the  poem  was  bound  to  conform  to  the  prog- 
ress, the  extent,  and  the  expression,  of  the  previous- 
ly fixed  notes,  or  intonations,  whether  vocal  or  instru- 
mental ;  by  these  it  was  absolutely  governed.  And 
if  such  coinposition  were  also  intended  for  public 
performance,  by  a  numerous  band,  by  various  instru- 
ments playing  in  concert,  the  connection  between  the 
poetry  and  the  music  must  needs  be  intimate  and 
entire.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case,  in  the 
instances  of  several  of  the  psalms  ;  and  as  these  were 
performed  in  two  paits,  by  responsive  choirs,  and 
possibly  a  third  part  was  performed  by  a  still  fuller 
chorus,  the  necessity  of  metrical  arrangement  was 
imperative  ;  for,  if  this  were  neglected,  the  whole 
would  present  a  mass  oi  inexpressibly  discordant 
confusion. 

Among  those  psalms  which  demonstrate  this  alter- 
nation of  song,  is  the  cxxxvi.  where  the  burden,  "for 
his  mercy  endureth  for  ever,"  certainly  was  not 
uttered  by  the  same  persons,  or  band,  as  uttered  the 
leading  theme.  So  we  read,  Ezra  iii.  13,  the  Levites, 
&c.  sang  this  song,  together,  by  course^  or  alternately ; 
and  the  people  shouted  with  a  great  shout  when  they 
praised  the  Lord ;  that  is,  Hallelujah !  Ps.  cxxxv. 
also,  evidently  was  performed  in  several  parts.  In 
short,  we  find  this  responsive  manner  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  who,  with  the  men,  sang  one  part  of  his  ode, 
while  Miriam,  with  the  women,  sang  the  answering 
strains ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  continued  to  be  the  cus- 
tom, to  the  latest  period  of  the  Hebrew  polity. 

Of  the  longer  poems  of  Sacred  Writ,  Solomon's 
Song  is  a  beautiful  performance  ;  while  the  book  of 
Job,  the  longest  of  all  the  Hebrew  poems,  is  most 
sublime.  Late  writers  have  done  much  to  illustrate 
it ;  yet  much  remains  to  be  done.  We  must  here 
conclude  these  brief  and  imperfect  hints  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Hebrew  poetry.  Those  who  desire  further  in- 
formation, may  consult  bishop  Hare's  Metrical  Ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms,  Bup[)orted  by  Drs.  Grey,  FM- 
wards,  &c.  and  opposed  by  bishop  Lowth,  whose 
Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry  deservedly  enjoy  an  es- 
teblished  reputation  :  to  these  should  be  added  bishop 
Jebb's  Sacred  Literature,  sir  W.  Jones's  Dissertation 
•B  the  Asiatic  Poetry,  wiih  others. 


[The  subject  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  too  important  to 
the  biblical  student,  to  be  passed  over  with  the 
meagre  notice  above  given.  Indeed,  of  all  the  Jim 
arts,  poetry  alone  was  cultivated  aiiiong.the  Hebrews; 
and  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The 
poetry  of  this  people  was  almost  wholly  lyric  ; — 
whether  didactic,  sententious,  or  prophetic,  it  was 
still  LYRIC.  Now  the  essence  ol  lyric  poetry  is  the 
vivid  expression  of  internal  emotions.  It  is,  there- 
fore, subjective ;  in  opposition  to  epic  poetry,  which 
treats  of  external  objects,  and  is  therefore  objective. 
The  chief  subject  of  Hebrew  poetry  was  religion,  and 
then  patriotism  ;  which,  under  the  theocracy,  was 
very  neajly  aihed  to  religion.  The  most  obvious  and 
striking  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews, 
is  sublimity.  Religious  poetry  was  in  ancient  times 
almost  peculiar  to  the  Jews ;  the  little  that  is  found 
among  other  ancient  nations,  as  e.  g.  the  Orphic 
Hymns,  is  not  worthy  of  comparison  with  it.  So  also 
the  Koran,  which  is  an  attempted  imitation  of  the 
poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  present 
prevailing  views  of  the  nature  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
of  its  rhythm,  &c.  were  first  proposed  by  bishop 
Lowth  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews. 
(Lect.  xviii. — xx.)  He  was  followed  by  Herder,  in 
his  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry  ;  sir  William  Jones,  on 
Asiatic  Poetry  ;  and  more  recently  by  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, in  the  first  volumes  of  the  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine. Mr.  Campbell,  however,  has  drawn  chiefly 
from  Herder.  (See  also  De  Wette's  Comnientar 
iiber  die  Psalmen,  Einleitung.) 

Diction  and  Rhythm. — Hebrew  poetry  differs  from 
Hebrew  prose  in  three  respects.  (1.)  In  the  peculiar 
poetical  nature  of  the  contents ;  of  which  the  char- 
acteristics are  sublimity,  boldness,  abruptness,  lofty 
metaphors,  &c.  (2.)  In  the  peculiarities  of  the  poetic 
dialect  or  diction,  which,  however,  are  not  so  striking 
as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  consist  in 
the  use  of  different  words,  significations  of  words, 
grammatical  forms  ;  and  in  syntactical  peculiaritieSj  in 
which  latter  the  difference  is  greater  than  in  Latin,  or 
in  modern  languages.  For  the  most  part,  the  poetical 
idioms  of  the  Hebrew  are  the  common  ones  in  the 
kindred  dialects,  the  Chaldee,  Syriac  and  Arabic. 
This  circinnstance  goes  to  show  the  importance  of 
an  acquaintance  with  these  latter.  (3.)  In  rhythm,^ 
which  differe  from  metre  ;  the  latter  importing  a  meas- 
ure of  syllables  or  feet,  the  former  a  harmonious 
arrangement  of  words  and  members.  The  question 
has  been  much  agitated  in  modern  times,  whether  the 
Hebrews  had  any  measure  of  syllables,  or  prosody 
or  metre.  Josephus  and  Jerome  affirm  that  they 
had  ;  and  some  have  thought  they  had  discovered  it 
(See  De  Wette,  Einl.  §  vii.)  The  best  theories  on  this 
side  are  those  of  Jones  and  Bellermann  ;  but  some 
thing  new  appears  on  this  general  topic,  in  Germany 
at  least,  almost  eveiy  year.  It  is,  however,  the  opin- 
ion of  those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  the 
Hebrews  had  no  prosody,  i.  e.  no  measure  of  sylla- 
bles. Their  rhythm  consisteil  only  in  the  symmetry 
or  correspondence  of  the  larger  members. 

Rhythm  may  be  of  three  species,  vii.  (1.)  It  may 
consist  merely  in  the  syllables,  or  in  a  succession  of 
poetical  feet,  as  dactyles,  &.c,  without  any  larger 
pauses  or  members.  (2.)  It  may  also  exist,  where  the 
poetical  feet  or  measures  of  syllables  are  neglected,  but 
a  certain  measure  of  the  larger  members  or  clauses  is 
found.  This  last  is  the  rhythm  of  the  Hebrews ;  as  also 
of  the  old  German  Meistersingers.  (3.  j  The  third  and 
most  perfect  form  of  rhythm  comprises  both  theotherf* 
and  appears  in  Greek.  Roman  and  modem  Doetnr 
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The  rnymm  of  Hebrew  poetry,  then,  consists  in  the 
r'A&Ai.LELisM  of  the  members,  (as  it  is  called  by 
A<owth,)  of  which  the  fundamental  principle  is,  that 
every  verse  must  consist  of  at  least  two  corresponding 
parts  or  members.  (See  Lowth,  Lect.  xix.  De  Wette, 
Einl.  §.  vii.) 

Laws  of  Parallelism. — The  parallelism  of  Hebrew 
poetry  occurs  efther  in  the  thongfd^  or  solely  in  the 
form.     Of  the  former  there  are  three  kinds,  viz. 

1.  Synonymxius ;  where  the  two  members  express 
the  same  idea  in  different,  but  closely,  and  often 
literally,  corresponding  words :  e.  g. 

P».  viii.  4.  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him  ? 
And  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  dost  visit 
him? 

ii.  1.  Why  do  the  heathen  rage  ? 

And  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing  ? . 

iL  4.  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh  ; 
The  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision. 

Job  vi.  5.  Doth  the  wild  ass  bray  when  he  hath  grass  ? 
Or  loweth  the  ox  over  his  fodder  ? 

So  also  the  song  of  Lamech,  quoted  above,  GJen. 
iv.  23.  and  Job  vii.  1,  seq. 

8.  Antithetical ;  where  an  antithesis  of  thought  is 
expressed  by  corresponding  members  :  e.  g. 

Prov.  JQV.  11.  The  house  of  the  wicked  shall  be  over- 
thrown ; 
But  the  tabernacle  of  the  upright  shall 
flourish. 
XV.   1.  A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath ; 
But  grievous  words  stir  up  anger. 

(Compare  Virgil.  Eel.  iii.  8.) 

3.  Synthetic  ;  which  is  a  mere  juxtaposition  ;  or 
rather  the  thought  is  carried  forward  in  the  second 
member  with  some  addition  ;  the  correspondence  of 
words  and  construction  being  as  before  :  e.  g. 

Pa.  xix.  7.  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  convert- 
ing the  soul : 
The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making 
wise  the  simple. 

8.  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  re- 

joicing the  heart : 
The  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure, 
enlightening  the  eyes. 

9.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring 

for  ever ; 
The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether. 

Mere  rhythmical  parallelism  is  that  in  which  no 
■imilarity  or  correspondence  of  thought  exists ;  but 
the  verse  is  divided  by  the  cfEsura,  as  it  were,  into 
corresponding  members.     This  is  the  most  imperfect 

rcies  of  parallelism ;  and   may  be  compared  with 
hexameter,  divided  by  the  caesura :  e.  g. 

Ps.  iL  6.       Yet  have  I  set  my  king 

Upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion. 

iii.  2.       Many  there  be  which  say  of  my  soul. 
There  is  no  help  for  hun  in  Grod. 

This  is  most  common  in  the  book  of  lamentations ; 
where  there  is  ha-dly  any  other  species  of  paral- 
lelism. 

Thus  far  we  have  had  regard  to  the  simplest  and 
most  perfect  parallelisms  of  two  members ;  such  as 
are  more  isually  found  in  the  Psalms,  Job,  Am;.  But 
in  the  prophets  and  a  few  of  the  psalms,  we  find  a  less 
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regular,  and  sometimes  compound  parallelism.  ThuA 
the  parallelism  is  irregular,  when  one  member  is 
shorter  tliun  the  other;  as  Hosmkv.  17: 


Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols: 
Let  him  alone. 

Of  compound  parallelisms  there  are  various  kinds ; 
as  when  the  verse  has  three  members ;  and  the  two 
first  correspond  to  the  third  :  e.  g. 

Pa  hii.  6.      O  that  the  salvation  of  Israel  were  come 

out  of  Zion! 
When  (jrod  bringeth  back  the  captivity  of 

his  people, 
Jacob  shall  rejoice  and  Israel  shall  b« 

glad. 

Or  when  the  verse  has  four  members ;  of  which  the 
first  and  third  correspond  to  the  second  and  fourth : 
e.  g. 

Ps.  xxxi.  10.  For  my  life  is  spent  with  grief. 
And  my  years  with  sighing ; 
My    strength    faileth    because   of  mine 

iniquity, 
And  my  bones  are  consumed. 

Or  the  verse  may  have  four  parallel  members ;  m 

Ps.  L  1.         Blessed  is  the  man 

Who  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  th« 

ungodly, 
Nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners, 
Nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  scorners. 

We  may  name  Psalms  ii.  and  xv.  as  aftording  exam- 
ples of  most  of  the  species  of  poetic  parallelism. 

In  the  common  maniiscripts  and  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  the  members  of  the  parallelisms  in  the 
|)oetical  parts  are  not  written  or  printed  separately ; 
but  the  accents  serve  to  divide  them.  In  the  editions 
of  Kennicott  and  Jalin,  however,  the  members  are 
printed  separately.  It  is  matter  of  regret,  that  this 
mode  was  not  adopted  in  our  English  version  ;  since 
the  common  reader  has  now  often  no  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing, whether  that  which  he  re^ds  is  Hebrew 
poetry,  or  Hebrew  prose.  Indeed,  a  good  translation 
ought  to  adhere  closely  to  the  ybrm  of  the  original,  and 
not  give  it  a  foreign  costume.  Hence  the  mere  paral- 
lelism should  be  exhibited,  without  metre,  and  gene- 
rally without  feet. 

The  preceding  principles  refer  solely  to  the 
rhythm  of  Hebrew  poetry.  Besides  this,  there  are 
other  peculiarities ;  e.  g.  the  strophe,  as  in  Ps.  xliL 
xliii ;  where  verses  5,  1 1,  and  5,  are  a  ourdeu  or  re- 
frain, repeated  at  the  end  of  each  strophe.  So  also 
the  alphabetic  psalms  and  poems ;  (soe  Letters  ;)  and 
the  psalms  of  degrees,  in  which  the  chief  words  of 
each  verse  are  taken  up  and  repeated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  verse.  (See  Degrees,  and  Psalms.) 
Paronomjisia,  or  the  correspondence  of  like  sounding 
words,  a  species  of  rhyme,  occurs  seldom  in  the 
Psalms ;  it  seems  too  feeble  and  trivial  for  lyric  poetry. 
The  proj)hets  employ  it  more  frequently.    "R. 

POETS.  The  Hebrew  poets  were  men  inspired 
of  God;  and  among  them  we  find  kings,  lawgivers 
and  prophets.  Moses,  Barak,  David,  Solomon,  Hei- 
ekiah,  Job,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  most  of  the  proph- 
ets, com|)08ed  poems,  or  pieces  in  verse ;  the  most 
pompous,  the  most  majestic,  and  the  most  sublime. 
The  expression,  the  sentiments,  the  figures,  the 
variety,  the  action,  every  thing  is  surprising. 

Paul  gives  a  pagan  poet  the  name  of  pmohet  •  'Tit 
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L  12, "  One  oflhernselves,  even  a  prophet  of  their  own, 
■aid,'^  &c.)  because,  among  the  heathen,  poets  were 
thought  to  be  inspired  by  Apollo.  They  spoke  by 
•nthusiasin.  Oracles  were  originally  dehvered  in 
Terse.  Poeia  were  interpreters  of  the  will  of  the 
goda  The  poet  quoted  by  Paul,  is  Epimenides, 
whom  the  ancients  esteemed  to  be  inspired,  and  fa- 
Tored  by  the  gods. 

The  same  apostle  quotes  the  poet  Aratus,  a  native, 
as  well  as  himself,  of  Cilicia  :  (Acts  xvii.  28.J  JVe  are 
the  children  {the  race)  of  God.     This  is  part  or  a  longer 

yassage,  whose  import  is,  "  We  must  begin  from 
upiter,  whom  we  must  by  no  means  forget.  Every 
thing  is  replete  witli  Jupiter.  He  fills  the  streets,  the 
public  places,  and  assemblies  of  men.  The  whole 
iea  and  its  harbors  are  full  of  this  god,  and  all  of  us 
in  all  places  have  need  of  Jupiter."  It  was  certainly 
not  to  prove  the  being  or  to  enhance  the  merit  of 
Jupiter,  that  Paul  quotes  this  passage.  But  he  has 
delivered  out  of  bondage,  as  we  may  say,  a  truth 
which  this  poet  had  uttered,  without  penetrating  its 
true  meaning.  The  apostle  used  it  to  prove  the  ex- 
btence  of  the  true  God,  to  a  people  not  convinced  of 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  who  would 
have  rejected  such  proofs  as  he  might  have  derived 
from  thence. 

The  son  of  Sirach,  intent  on  praising  eminent  men, 
enumerates  bards  or  poets  ;  who  were,  he  says, "  Lead- 
ers of  the  people  by  their  counsels,  and  by  their 
knowledge  of  learning  meet  for  the  people  ;  wise  and 
eloquent  in  their  instructions:  such  as  found  out 
musical  tunes,  and  recited  verses  in  writing,"  Ecclus. 
xliv.  4.  It  is  evident  that  he  considered  them  as  of 
great  importance  to  the  conununity ;  and  we  know 
that  they  were  of  great  antiquity,  for  Moses,  himself  a 
poet,  refers  to  those  who  spoke  in  proverbs,  (Numb, 
xxi.  27.)  of  which  he  inserts  a  specimen.  Jacob  was 
a  poet,  as  appears  from  his  farewell  benediction  on 
his  sons.  And  it  appears  to  be  extremely  probable 
that  the  honorable  appellation  Nebi,  equally  denoted 
a  prophet,  a  poet,  and  a  musician,  as  the  poets  princi- 
pally were. 

Poets,  like  other  men,  could  only  draw  comparisons 
from  objects  with  which  they  were  conversant ;  hence 
we  have  in  Scripture  many  allusions  to  ilie  phenomena 
of  nature,  as  extant  in  the  countries  where  the  writers 
resided — storms,  tempests,  earthquakes,  thunder  and 
lightning,  &c.  The  shepherd  king  describes  the 
Lord  as  his  shepherd,  who  leads  him  in  security  ; 
not  as  his  steersman,  who  brings  him  safely  into  port; 
for  he  was  little  acquainted  with  nautical  affairs. 
Very  few  are  the  descriptions  of  the  sea,  or  its  uihab- 
itants,  in  Job,  although  the  writer  ransacks  earth  and 
heaven,  with  wonderful  science.  Poets  who  dwelt 
in  tents  have  little  reference  to  extensive  architecture. 
But  to  understand  their  language,  it  is  necessary  to 
acqu*u*e  as  intimate  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  the 
things  they  knew  ;  and  even  when  they  treat  of  things 
■piritual  or  celestial ;  because  these  are  signified  by 
means  of  terrestrial  objects  or  incidents;  and  the  just 
understand'mg  of  one  may  lead  to  a  just  understand- 
ing of  the  other.  Divuie  inspiration  itself,  however 
superhuman  it  may  be,  must,  nevertheless,  speak  to 
men  in  the  language  of  men,  or  the  instruction  it 
means  to  convey  will  continue  a  perfect  blank. 

POLYGAMY,  see  MAaaiAoa. 

POLYGLOTT,  see  Bible,  p.  177. 

POMEGRANATE,  the  punica  frrancUum  of 
Linnffius ;  called  also  mcUum  granatum,  that  is, 
nimate  apple,  (pomme  granate,)  whence  its  name. 
The  tree  grows  wild  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  as  gen- 


erally in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  north  of  Africa. 
It  is  low,  with  a  straight  stem,  reddish  bark,  many 
and  spreading  branches,  lancat-formed  leaves,  bear- 
ing large  and  beautiful  red  blossoms.  The  fruit  is  of 
the  size  of  an  orange,  of  a  tawny  brown,  with  a  thick 
astringent  coat,  containing  abundance  of  seeds,  each 
enveloped  in  a  distinct,  very  juicy,  crimson  coat, 
whose  flavor  in  a  wild  state  is  a  pure  and  very  strong 
acid ;  but  in  the  cultivated  plant,  sweet  and  highly 
grateful.  (Compare  Cant.  iv.  13 ;  Numb.  xiii.  23 ; 
Deut.  viii.  8.)  Artificial  pomegranates  were  also  used 
as  ornaments  on  the  robe  of  the  high-priest,  (Ex. 
XX viii.  33,)  and  also  as  an  architectural  ornament,  1 
Kin^   vii.   18.     *R. 

PONTUS,  a  province  in  Asia  Mmor,  having  the 
Euxine  sea  north,  Cappadocia  south,  Paphlagonia 
and  Galatia  west,  and  the  Lesser  Armenia  and  Colchie 
east.  It  is  thought  that  Peter  preached  here,  because 
he  addresses  his  Fii-st  Epistle  to  the  faithful  of  this 
and  of  the  neighboring  provinces. 

POOR.  This  word  ofi^en  denotes  the  humble,  af- 
flicted, mean  in  their  own  eyes,  low  in  the  eyes  of 
God.  Not  so  much  a  man  destitute  of  the  good 
things  of  the  earth,  as  a  man  sensible  of  his  spiritual 
misery  and  indigence,  who  applies  for  succor  to  the 
mercy  of  God.  In  this  sense  the  greatest  and  richest 
men  of  the  world  are  level  with  the  poorest,  in  the 
eyes  of  God. 

In  Exodus  xxii'.  3,  Moses  forbids  the  judges  "to 
countenance  a  poor  man  in  his  cause ; "  or  as  in  Lev. 
xix.  15,  "  Thou  shall  not  respect  the  person  of  the 
poor,  nor  honor  the  person  of  the  mighty ;  but  in 
righteousness  shalt  thou  judge  thy  neighbor."  In  a 
word,  jud^e  without  respect  of  persons ;  have  only 
truth  and  justice  before  your  eyes  ;  coaisider  that  you 
stand  in  the  place  of  God  on  the  earth. 

One  of  the  characters  of  the  M«»s8iah  was,  to  judge 
the  poor,  (Ps.  Ixxii.  2,  4.)  and  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
them,  Isa.  xi.  4  ;  Matt.  xi.  5.  Hence,  Jesus  choee 
disciples  that  were  poor,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  believers  were  really  poor  men,  as  we  may  see 
In  their  history. 

Solomon  says,  (Prov.  xxii.  2.)  "  The  rich  and  poor 
meet  together ; "  they  are  like  each  other  in  one 
thing — God  created  them  both  ;  and  both  riches  and 
poverty  are  of  his  bestowing.  Hence  the  rich  should 
not  be  supercilious,  nor  the  poor  despondent ;  both 
are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  God,  Prov.  xxix.  13.  Amos 
(viii.  6.)  reproaches  the  Israelites  with  having  sold  the 
po^  for  a  contemptible  price ;  as  for  shoes  and  san- 
da'«  Probably  the  rich  actually  thus  sold  their  poor 
debtors,  for  things  of  no  value.  James  (ii.  1.)  seems 
to  carry  the  obligation  of  not  respecting  persons  so  far 
as  to  allow  no  mark  of  distinction  to  persons  in  power, 
or  in  civil  dignities,  in  the  public  assemblies  of  reli- 
gion. But  this  ought  to  be  understood  of  an  inward 
preferenccj-and  of  the  sentiments  of  the  heait,  rather 
than  of  external  marks  of  respect  It  is  never  allow- 
ed a  Christian  to  prefer  a  rich  man  before  a  poor 
man,  only  because  he  is  rich,  and  to  think  better  of 
him,  to  judge  him  more  worthy  of  esteem  and  con- 
sideration, rather  than  he  who  has  not  the  same  ad- 
vantages of  the  goods  of  fortune. 

Poverty  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  a  great  evil 
and  a  punishment  from  God.  Job  speaks  of  it  as  of 
a  prison,  and  a  state  of  bondage,  chap,  xxxvi.  8.  And 
Isaiah  (xlviii.  10.)  compares  it  to  a  furnace  or  cruci- 
ble, wherein  metals  are  purified.  God  tried  Job  and 
Tobit  by  poverty :  they  looked  beyond  the  old  cove- 
nant ;  they  knew  the  value  of  suffering,  of  humiha- 
tion,  of  indigence ;  they  knew  how  to  make  a  right 
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uiie  of  thein,  and  to  convext  them  to  their  greatest 
advantage.  They  were  poor  in  spirit,  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  their  hearts,  before  God  made  them  suffer 
actual  poverty.     Comp.  Humility. 

Nothing  is  more  earnestly  recommended  in  Scrip- 
ture than  alms  and  compassion  to  the  poor.  Moses 
would  have  them  admitted  to  the  religious  feasts 
celebrated  in  the  temple,  Deut.  xvi.  11,  12.  He  or- 
dered, that  in  the  fields,  in  the  vineyards,  and  upon  the 
trees,  something  should  be  left  for  them ;  (Lev.  xix. 
10 ;  xxiii.  22.)  tliat  in  the  sabbatical  years,  and  the 
years  of  jubilee,  all  should  be  left  for  the  poor,  the 
widow,  and  the  orphan,  Exod.  xxiii.  11.  He  com- 
manded to  lend  to  the  poor,  and  observed,  that  they 
should  never  be  wanting  in  the  country,  but  that  the 
people  should  always  have  opportunity  to  bestow 
their  alms,  Deut.  xv.  8,  9.  That  if  any  pledge  were 
taken  from  the  poor,  the  lender  shall  not  enter  the 
house  to  take  it  by  force,  (Deut  xxiv.  12,  14.)  and 
tliat  if  the  poor  be  forced  to  give  his  goods  or  his 
clothes,  they  shall  be  restoretl  to  him  at  night,  that  he 
may  have  wherewith  to  cover  himself.  Our  Saviour 
has  carried  this  point  of  the  law,  concerning  alms- 
givuig,  to  its  perfection ;  he  practised  it  himself,  rec- 
ommended it  to  his  disciples,  and  has  inspired  his 
servants  with  the  tenderest  charity  towards  the  poor. 
He  advised  those  who  would  in  earnest  become  his 
disciples,  to  sell  all  they  had,  and  give  to  the  poor, 
Matt.  xix.  21.  He  gives  excellent  rules  for  practising 
charity  and  avoiding  vain-glory  and  ostentation,  which 
otherwise  may  occfision  our  losing  all  the  fruits  of 
our  charity.  Matt.  vi.  1 — 4. 

POTIPHAR,  an  officer  of  the  court  of  Pharaoh, 
king  of  Egypt,  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36,)  general  of  his 
troops,  according  to  the  Vulgate ;  but  chief  of  his 
executioners  or  body-guards,  according  to  the  Hebrew. 
Potiphar  bought  Joseph  as  a  slave  from  the  Midian- 
ites,  who  had  taken  him  of  his  brethren  ;  and  seeing 
all  things  prosper  in  his  hands,  he  gave  him  the 
superintendence  of  his  whole  property.  His  wife, 
however,  taking  an  unlawful  liking  to  Joseph,  solicited 
him  to  the  crime  of  adulteiy  ;  and,  Joseph  repulsing 
her,  her  love  changed  into  hatred,  and  she  accused 
him  to  her  husband,  who  put  Joseph  into  prison  ; 
where  his  delegate,  who  had  charge  of  the  prisoners, 
transferred  this  care  to  Joseph.     See  Joseph. 

POTSHERD,  a  broken  fragment,  or  piece  of  an 
earthen  vessel ;  not  a  brittle  pot  only,  but  a  piece  of 
a  pot ;  a  pot  already  broken,  Isa.  xlv.  9. 

POTTER,  a  maker  of  earthen  vessels,  of  which 
there  is  frequent  mention  made  in  Scripture.  Jeremiah 
(xviii.  3.)  represents  hhn  while  at  work  as  sitting  on 
two  stones  ;  and  Ecclesiasticus  (xxxviii.  29,  30.)  says, 
"  So  doth  tlie  potter  sitting  at  his  work,  and  turning 
the  wheel  about  with  his  feet ;  who  is  always  carefully 
set  at  his  work,  and  maketh  all  his  work  by  number ; 
he  fashioneth  the  clay  witli  his  arm,  and  boweth  down 
his  strength  before  his  feet."  When  God  would 
show  his  dominion  over  men,  and  his  irresistible 
power  over  their  hearts,  he  has  recourse  to  the  simili- 
tiide  of  a  potter,  who  makes  what  he  pleases  of  his 
clay  ;  of  this  a  vessel  of  honor,  of  that  a  vessel  of  dis- 
honor :  now  forming  it,  then  breaking  it ;  now  pre- 
sen^ng  it,  and  then  rejecting  it.  (See  Ps.  ii.  9;  Ecclus. 
xxxiii.  13  ;  Rom.  ix.  21  ;  Jer.  xviii.  2,  3,  &c.) 

POTTER'S-FIELD,  a  piece  of  ground  that  was 
bought  with  the  money  fbr  which  Judas  sold  our  Sa- 
viour Christ,  but  which  he  brought  back  again  to  the 
temple.  (See  Aceldama.)  It  is  south  of  mount 
Sion,  about  a  stone's  cast  ft-om  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
and  is  surrounded  by  walls,  in  'e»>(fth  «»«»venty  cubits, 


in  breadth  fifty ;  ana  is  covered  with  a  vault,  with 
seven  openings  above,  to  let  down  the  bodies  which 
are  to  be  there  buried. 

We  read  in  the  Mishna  (Tract,  de  Sanhedr.  c^p.  vi. 
n.  14,  15.)  that  they  did  not  allow  malefactors,  or  such 
as  were  executed  for  crimes,  to  be  buried  in  the 
tombs  of  their  fathers,  except  their  flesh  had  first 
been  consumed  in  other  places,  ap{K)inted  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  such  offenders.  For  this  reason,  perhaps, 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  begged  the  body  of  Jesus  fi-ora 
Pilate  that  he  might  deposit  it  in  a  private  sepul- 
chre, before  it  could  be  taken  to  this  public  burymg- 
place ;  where  he  might  have  been  undistinguished 
from  common  criminals. 

POVERTY  has  been  sanctified  by  Christ  in  his 
own  person,  and  in  that  of  his  parents  ;  in  that  of  his 
apostles,  and  of  the  most  perfect  of  his  disciple*. 
Agur  besought  the  Lord  to  give  him  neither 
poverty  nor  riches,  (Prov.  xxx.  8.)  looking  on  each 
extreme  as  a  dangerous  rock  to  virtue.     See  Poor. 

POWER,  the  ability  of  performing  a  thing.  It  is 
in  a  sovereign  degree  an  attribute  of  Deity.  God  is 
all-powerful.  It  means  sometimes  a  right,  privilege, 
or  dignity  ;  (John  i.  12.)  sometimes  absolute  author- 
ity ;  (Matt.  ix.  6.)  sometimes  the  exertion,  or  act  of 
power,  as  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (Eph.  i.  19.)  of  angels,  or 
of  human  governments,  magistrates,  &c.  (Rom.  xiii, 
1.)  and  perhaps  it  generally  includes  the  idea  of  dig- 
nity, superiority.  So  the  body  is  sown  in  weakness, 
but  raised  in  power,  dignity,  honor.  (For  the  word 
power  in  1  Cor.  xi.  10,  see  the  article  Veil.) 

PRAISE  is  one  of  the  noblest  acts  of  worship,  and 
one  which  seems  to  be  a  direct,  simple,  unsophisticat- 
ed dictate  of  nature  ;  insomuch  that  it  is  wonderful 
how  any  possessed  of  rational  powers  can  omit  tliis 
delightful  duty.  If  prayer,  to  which  praise  is  the 
counterpart,  can  be  neglected;  if  a  sense  of  wants, 
necessities,  transgressions  and  dangers,  may  not  he 
sufficiently  strong  to  excite  prayer,  yet  it  is  surely  very 
ungrateful  not  to  notice  the  benefits  we  have  enjoyed 
or  are  enjoying.  What  we  are  in  the  actual  posses- 
sion of,  ought  at  least  so  far  to  aff'ect  us,  as  to  render 
us  grateful  to  that  hand  which  bestows  them,  tliat 
hand  which  might  bestow  far  different  distributions 
to  us.  What  character  is  so  odious  among  men  as 
that  of  the  ungrateftil  ?  What  so  common  in  respect 
to  God  ?  Those  who  deny  the  being  of  God  may,  to 
be  sure,  withhold  thanks  for  mercies  received  ;  but 
that  any  who  acknowledge  the  divine  attributnt 
should  be  thus  insensible,  is  most  astonishing  ! 

PRAYER,  directed  to  God,  is  the  ordinary  convey- 
ance of  graces  received  fi-om  him.  The  prayers  of 
a  just  man  are  of  great  power.  Jam.  v.  16,  17.  The 
saints  under  both  covenants  prayed  ;  Jesus  Chrirt 
himself,  our  great  example,  tAught  us  to  pray,  to  show 
that  thereby  we  honor  God,  and  draw  on  ourselves 
his  favors  and  graces.  Paul,  in  most  of  his  Epistles, 
entreats  the  faithful  to  pray  for  him  ;  or  offers  to  God 
his  ])rayers  for  them. 

From  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  the  Hebrews 
did  not  intermit  j)ublic  prayer  in  the  tabernacle,  or 
in  the  temple,  as  opportunity  returned.  It  consisted 
in  offering  the  evening  and  morning  sacrifices,  every 
day,  accomjmnied  by  prayers  by  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites  in  that  holy  edifice.  Every  <lay  they  offered 
sacrifices,  incense,  offerings,  and  first-fruits  ;  they 
performed  ceremonies  for  the  redemption  of  the  first- 
bom,  or  the  purification  of  pollutions  ;  in  a  word,  the 
people  came  /thither  from  all  parts  to  discharge 
their  vows,  and  to  satisfy  their  devotions,  not  only 
on  great  and  solemn   days,   but    also    on   ordinary 
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days  ;  bat  nothing  of  this  was  performed  without 
prayer. 

The  psalmist  (cxix.)  says,  he  prayed  to  God,  or 
praised  him,  seven  times  a  day.  And,  (Pa.  Iv.) 
**  Evening,  and  morning,  and  at  noon,  will  I  pray  and 
cry  aloud,  and  he  shall  hear  my  voice."  Daniel  (vi. 
10.)  l)ent  his  knees  three  times  a  day,  and  wor- 
shipped the  Lord,  opening  his  windows,  and  turning 
himself  toward  Jerusalem.  The  Levites,  appointed 
lo  guard  the  temple,  lifted  up  their  hands  in  the 
night-time,  and  encouraged  one  another  to  adore  the 
Lord,  Ps.  cxxxiv.  2.  The  psalmist  sa^s,  (Ps.  cxix. 
62.)  that  he  arose  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  praise 
the  Lord,  and  Nehemiah  (ix.  3.)  mentions  four  hours 
of  prayer  on  a  fast-day. 

During  the  captivity,  Ezra,  observing  that  several 
Jews  mingled  foreign  terms  with  their  prayers,  which 
vrere  not  suitable  to  the  sanctity  of  that  exercise, 
composed  eighteen  benedictions,  which  every  Israel- 
ite is  obliged  to  learn,  and  to  repeat  daily.  A  little  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  the  temple,  the  rabbi  Gama- 
liel added  a  nineteenth,  against  apostates  and  here- 
tics ;  under  these  names  meaning  the  Christians. 
Ezra  also  fixed  the  time  for  prayer,  according  to 
Maimonides. 

In  the  Jewish  prayers  we  observe,  in  general,  their 
length,  and  their  battology,  or  tedious  repetitions, 
which  Christ  reproves :  (Matt.  vi.  7.)  "  When  ye 
pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions  as  the  heathen  do  ;  for 
they  think  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speak- 
ing." Secondly,  as  to  their  posture.  They  gen- 
erally pray  sitting,  or  stooping  with  their  faces  to- 
ward the  ground.  They  stretch  out  their  feet  and 
their  hands,  and  make  a  loud  cry.  Christ  prayed 
thus  in  the  garden  of  Olives:  "Who  in  the  days  of 
his  flesh,  when  he  had  offered  up  prayers  and  sup- 
plications, with  strong  -crying  and  tears,"  Heb.  v.  7. 
Thirdly,  they  think  that  prayers  supply  the  place  of 
sacrifices,  which  ceased  at  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  and  its  altars  ;  they  give  them  the  same  name, 
and  impute  to  them  the  same  efficacy. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  prayers  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians were  formed  on  the  model  of  those  of  the  Jews. 
In  the  Lord's  prayer,  our  Saviour  principally  in- 
tended to  oppose  its  brevity  to  their  battology.  Paul 
(Ephes.  vi.  18  ;  1  Thess.  v.  17  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  8')  directs 
that  believers  should  pray  in  all  places,  and  at  all 
times,  lifting  up  pure  hands  towards  heaven,  and 
blessing  God  for  all  things,  whether  in  eating,  drink- 
ing, or  any  other  action  ;  and  that  every  thing  be 
done  to  the  glory  of  God,  1  Cor.  x.  31.  In  a  word, 
our  Saviour  has  recommended  to  us  to  pray  with- 
out ceasing,  Luke  xviii,  1 ;  xxi.  36. 

PREDESTINATION,  To  PREDESTINATE, 
sometimes  signifies  merely  a  designation,  or  appoint- 
ment of  a  particular  thing  to  a  particular  use  ;  or  of 
a  certain  person  to  a  certain  office  or  employment. 
But,  in  theological  language,  predestination  expresses 
the  design  formed  by  God,  from  all  eternity,  of 
bringing  by  his  grace  certain  persons  to  faith  and 
salvation,  while  he  leaves  others  to  their  infidelity. 
Divines  agree,  that  predestination  to  salvation  is  of 
mere  favor,  but  opinions  are  divided  concerning  it. 
Some  regard  it  as  merely  gratuitous ;  others  believe 
that  Grod  formed  his  predestination  on  a  view  of 
future  merits  in  the  elect,  Austin,  and  the  most 
celebrated  schools  of  the  Latin  church,  hold  predes- 
tination to  be  of  mere  favor.  Some  Greek  fathers,  and 
some  Latin  divines,  adhere  to  predestination  foinided 
•n  foreknowledge.  Augustin  says,  predestination  is  a 
foreknowledge  and  preparation  of  efficacious  means. 


in  virtue  of  which,  the  elect  are  most  certainly  saved 
and  he  was  fully  persuaded  of  the  gratuitousness  of 
predestination,  in  its  uttermost  extent. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  were  persuaded,  as  well  as 
we  are,  that  God  had  foreknowledge  of  what  every 
person  should  be,  do  and  become.  This  is  included 
in  the  very  notion  of  God,  his  providence,  and  his 
infinite  knowledge.  God  says  to  Jeremiah,  (i.  5.) 
"  Before  I  formed  thee  in  the  belly,  I  knew  thee ;  and 
before  thou  camest  forth  out  of  the  womb,  I  sancti- 
fied thee,  and  I  ordained  thee  a  prophet  unto  the 
nations."  But  when  we  erdeavor  to  form  a  just 
idea  of  their  system  of  predestination,  and  how  they 
reconciled  grace  and  free-inll,  the  attempt  is  not 
very  easy.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom, 
whom  several  have  thought  lo  be  Philo,  make  Solo- 
mon thus  speak  :  (chap,  viii  19,  20.)  "I  wfis  a  witty 
child,  and  had  a  good  spirit :  yea,  rather,  being  good, 
I  came  into  a  body  undefile  1."  The  apostles  (John 
ix.  2.)  proposed  a  question  tc  Christ,  when  they  saw 
a  man  born  blind,  whether  his  condition  was  as  u 
punishment  for  his  own  sina,  or  for  those  of  his  pa- 
rents. They  therefore  had  a  notion,  that  his  soul 
had  a  previous  existence,  an<l  had  offended  God,  be- 
fore it  animated  the  present  ^ody. 

Chrysostom,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  ora- 
cle and  the  mouth  of  the  Gr  ek  church,  maintained, 
that  God  did  not  reject  no'  predestinate  men  on 
account  of  their  past  good  cr  bad  actions,  but  on 
foreknowledge  of  their  futuie  merits  or  demerits: 
"  Whence  is  it  (says  he,  on  R(  rn.  ix.  13.)  that  Jacob 
is  beloved,  and  Esau  hated  ?  h  is  because  one  is 
good,  and  the  other  is  bad.  A  nd  whence  is  it,  that, 
before  their  birth,  God  determined  that  the  e-lder 
should  be  in  subjection  to  th^  younger?  It  is  be- 
cause God  has  no  need  to  stay  fv>r  the  event  of  things, 
as  we  must  do,  to  judge  whe  her  a  man  shall  be 
good  or  bad  ;  he  sees  that  ever  be>.'>re  he  is  born. 
It  was  by  the  effect  of  his  prescience  that  he  chose 
Jacob  and  rejected  Esau.  He  kne\v  before  their 
birth  what  they  would  one  day  prove.  When  he 
chose  Matthew,  there  were  several  perm  ns  who  ap- 
peared better  than  he :  but  by  his  infinite  \  enetration, 
he  knew  how  to  discover  the  value  of  i  hat  jewel, 
that  then  lay  upon  a  dunghill."  In  ano\her  place 
(Homil.  Ixxx.  in  Matt,  xxv.)  he  saySy  that  vhe  king- 
dom of  heaven  was  prepared  for  the  elect  T'^om  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  before  they  were  bom, 
because  God  foreknew  what  they  would  be.  And 
writing  on  those  words  of  the  psalmist,  (cxxxix.  2.) 
"  Thou  understandest  my  thought  afar  off,"  ht  thus 
reasons  :  Some  people  are  absurd  enough  to  «ay,  suf'h 
an  one  is  a  good  man,  because  God  has  chosen  him 
and  loved  him ;  and  such  another  is  wicked,  becauor 
God  hated  him.  But  the  prophet  here  tells  us,  o\ 
the  contrary,  that  God  proves  us  by  our  works.  Hi 
knows  whether  we  will  be  virtuous  or  no,  even  be- 
fore our  birth  ;  and  by  that  he  gives  us  proofs  of  hiik 
prescience  :  he  confirms  it  by  our  works,  for  fear  it 
should  be  imagined,  that  his  prescience  was  the 
cause  of  our  virtue. 

The  Greek  fathers,  after  Chrysostom,  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  much  in  the  same  manner,  and 
the  modern  Greeks  have  followed  the  sentiments  of 
the  fathers  before  them. 

This,  however,  is  a  very  difficult  subject.  We 
may  certainly  conclude,  that  when  God  proposes  an 
end,  he  also  proposes  the  means ;  when  he  appoints 
an  effect,  he  also  aippoints  the  causes.  Now  where 
is  the  essential  difference,  if  we  say,  God  foresaw 
the  elect  would  be  holy,  therefore  chose  them    or 
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Grod  chose  he  elect,  to  make  them  holy  ?  because 
since  their  vioiiness  is  not  from  tliemselves,  but  from 
him,  he  must  determine  to  bestow  on  tlieni  that  which 
they  have  not  of  themselves.  The  difference,  therefore, 
is  in  the  order  only,  that  is,  whether  God  determined 
to  elect  A.  B.,  purposing  his  holiness,  or  determined 
to  make  A.  B.  holy,  purposing  his  election.  But  ob- 
serve, that  God's  determination  to  render  A.  B.  holy 
is,  in  fact,  an  election  of  him  ;  an  election  which 
implies  salvation  ;  and  since  this  principle  places  an 
election  of  the  party  previous  to  its  effects,  it  seems 
to  be  much  more  reasonable  than  contingency  in  any 
shape.  Especially,  considering  that  all  things  are 
known  to  God,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  so 
that  he  has  no  n<eed  to  stay  till  a  certain  event  heis 
taken  place  before  he  can  adjust  the  following  event, 
but  in  his  divine,  infinite  and  intimate  foreknowledge 
of  things,  that  which  is  to  follow  is  equally  present 
with  him,  as  that  which  is  to  precede.  And,  doubt- 
hss,  we  had  better  on  this  subject  not  only  think  and 
speak  with  the  most  profound  reverence,  feeling  our 
ignorance,  and  our  scanty  powers  ;  but  endeavor  to 
persuade  ourselves  thoroughly  of  the  infinite  good- 
ness, wisdom  and  love  of  God,  and  bind  ourselves  to 
submit  heartily  to  these  attributes,  and  their  opera- 
tions, rather  than  to  perplex  ourselves,  and  to  render 
ourselves  unhappy,  about  appointments  whose  con- 
catenation and  universal  influence  are  infinitely  be- 
yond our  ken.  If  we  see  one  single  Unk  in  the  chain 
of  the  divine  government,  considered  as  compounded 
of  cause  and  effect,  what  proportion  does  this  bear 
to  that  infinitely  prolonged  combination  of  things, 
of  which  the  divine  mind  only  is  capable  of  survey- 
ing at  once  both  the  extremes,  and,  together  with  the 
extremes,  every  connecting  link,  every  acting  cause, 
and  every  produced  effect,  from  the  most  trivial,  as 
we  call  it,  to  the  most  considerable,  in  our  estimation  ! 
We  say,  in  our  estimation,  because  there  is  no  lesser 
and  greater  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  but  each,  being  ap- 
pointed by  him,  is  of  equal  consequence  in  his  appoint- 
ment, and  is  equally  valued  by  his  infinite  wisdom. 

PRESS.  This  word  is  often  used  in  Scripture 
I  ot  only  for  the  machine  by  which  gi-apes  are 
squeezed,  but  also  for  the  vessel,  or  vat,  into  which 
t  le  wine  runs  from  the  press ;  that  in  which  it  is  re- 
ceived and  preserved.  Whence  proceed  these  ex- 
pressions :  he  digged  a  wine-press  in  his  vineyard ; — 
your  presses  shall  run  over  with  wine  ;  thy  presses  shall 
ourst  out  with  new  wine ;  to  draw  out  of  the  press ; 
Zeeb  they  slew  at  the  wine-press  of  Zeeb.  It  was  a 
kind  of  subterraneous  cistern,  in  which  the  wine 
was  received  and  kept,  till  it  was  put  into  jars  or 
vessels,  of  earth  or  wood. 

We  read  in  several  titles  of  the  Psalms,  as  viii. 
-Ixxxi.  Ixxxiv.  "for  the  presses,"  {on  Gittith,  Eng. 
tr.)  which  is  differently  explained.  Some  think  that 
these  Psalms  are  songs  of  rejoicing  for  the  vintage, 
and  were  chiefly  sung  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
afler  the  harvest  and  the  vintage.  Others  suppose, 
that  gittith  signifies  an  instrument  of  music,  invented 
or  used,  perhaps,- at  Gath,  and  hence  called  Gittith. 
See  the  article  Gittith. 

PRETORIUM,  a  name  given  in  the  Gospels  to 
the  house  in  which  dwelt  the  Roman  governor  of 
Jerusalem,  Mark  xv.  16.  (Compare  Matt,  xxvii.  27 ; 
John  xviii.  28,  33.)  Here  he  sat  in  his  judicial  ca- 
pacity, and  here  Jesus  was  brought  before  him. 
This  was  properly  the  palace  of  Herod  at  Jerusalem, 
near  the  tower  of  Antonia,  with  which  it  had  com- 
munication. Here  the  Roman  procurators  resided 
whenever  they  visited  Jerusalem  ;  their  head-quar- 


ters being  properly  at  Cesarea.  The  pretoi  mm  or 
palace  of  Herod  (Engl.  tr.  jud^eni  hall)  at  Cesa- 
rea is  also  mentioned,  Acts  xxiii.  35.  (See  Joseph 
Antiq.  XV.  9.  3.)  Paul  speaks  also  of  the  pretorium 
(or  palacej  at  Rome,  in  which  he  gave  testimony  to 
Christ,  Phil.  L  13.  Some  think,  that  by  this  he 
means  the  palace  of  the  emperor  Nero  ;  and  others, 
that  he  means  the  place  where  the  Roman  preetor 
sat  to  administer  justice,  that  is,  his  tribunal.  It  is 
certain  that  the  emperor's  palace  did  not  bear  the 
name  of  tribunal ;  but  Paul,  being  accustomed  to 
call  by  this  name  the  governor's  ]jalace  at  Jerusalem, 
might  give  it  to  the  emperor's  at  Rome.  Others  have 
maintained,  with  greater  probability,  that  under  the 
name  of  the  pretorium  at  Rome,  Paul  would  express 
the  camp  of  the  pretorian  soldiers,  whither  he  might 
have  been  carried  by  the  soldier  that  always  accom- 
panied him,  and  who  was  fastened  to  him  by  a  chain, 
as  the  manner  was  among  the  Romans. 

PRICKS.  The  Greek  word  xnrooi  signifies  prop- 
erly a  stimulus^  a  goad,  with  which  oxen  were  driven 
from  behind.  Hence  the  proverbial  expression, 
TTf/oc  xtvToov  XaxTLLstr^  to  kick  against  the  goad,  ap- 
plied to  those  who  rashly  offer  resistance  to  one  who 
is  more  powerful  than  themselves,  and  thus  expose 
themselves  to  severe  retribution.  Acts  ix.  5  ;  xxvi. 
14.  The  expression  is  common  to  the  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans and  Hebrews,  e.  g.  Pindar,  Pyth.  ii.  193. 
^schyl.  Agam.  1633.  Eurip.  Bacch.  791.  TerenL 
Phormio  i.  2.  27.  Ammian.  Marcell.  xviii.  5.  (See 
Kuinocl  on  Acts  ix.  5.)     *R. 

PRIDE  is  a  sin  very  odious  to  God  and  man,  and 
Scripture  condemns  it  in  a  multitude  of  places. 
What,  indeed,  is  displayed  in  the  whole  sacred  his- 
tory but  the  pride,  presumption  and  vanity  of  men 
overthrown  ?  What  else,  but  the  humility,  the  meek- 
ness, the  acknowledgment  of  human  weakness,  exalt- 
ed, supported  and  recompensed.  "God  resisteth  the 
proud,  and  giveth  grace  to  the  humble.  A  man's 
pride  shall  bring  him  low ;  but  honor  shall  uphold 
the  humble  in  spirit.  Pride  goeth  before  destruction; 
and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall.  Better  is  it  to  be 
of  a  humble  spirit  with  the  lowly,  than  to  divide  the 
spoil  with  the  proud." 

"  Pride  "  is  also  put  for  the  hardness  and  insolence 
of  a  sinner,  in  opposition  to  sins  of  infirmity  or  igno- 
rance :  "  But  the  soul  that  doeth  aught  presumptu- 
ously, the  same  reproacheth  the  Lord  ;  and  that  soul 
shall  be  cut  of^'from  among  his  people,"  Numb.  xy. 
30.  And  Deut.  xvii.  12,  "And  the  man  that  wiU 
do  presumptuously,  and  will  not  hearken  unto  the 
priest,  or  unto  the  judge,  even  that  man  shall  die." 
The  Lord  treated  the  Egyptians  with  rigor,  becausf 
they  acted  with  pride  and  insolence  toward  the  He- 
brews, Exod.  xviii.  11.  Job  and  the  psalmist  have 
distinguished  Pharaoh  by  the  name  of  the  proud,  (Job 
xxvi.  12  ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  10.)  and  Isaiah  (li.  9.)  uses  the 
same  expression,  to  mark  his  dostruction.  Ezekiel 
says  (xxxii.  12.)  the  Chaldeans  shall  destroy  the  pride, 
the  insolence,  the  cruelty  of  Eg}'pt.  (See  Neh.ix.  16,29.) 

Scripture  reproaches  the  Moabites  with  their  pride  , 
and  points  them  out  under  the  name  of  children  of 
haughtiness,  or  pride  ;  for  so  we  translate  Numb 
xxiv.  17,  "  He  shall  destroy  all  the  children  of  pride," 
(Eng.  Sheth,)  or  haughtiness;  which  is  confirmed  by 
Jer.  xlviii.  29,  "We  have  heard  the  pride  of  Moab, 
(he  is  exceeding  proud,)  his  lofliness  and  his  arro- 
gancy,  and  his  pride  and  the  haughtiness  of  his  heart." 
(Couip.  Numb.  xxi.  28,  with  Jer.  xlviii.  45.  Hehi 
Also  Isa.  xvi.  6.) 

The  pride  of  Jordan  expresses  the  inundatioM  ol 
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thac  river,  Jer.  xii.  5 ;  xiii.  9 ;  xlix.  19  ;  Zee)*  xi.  3. 
S«e  Jordan. 

The  pride  and  the  proud  often  represent  Babylon 
and  the  Babylonians ;  Isa.  xiii.  19,  "  And  Babylon,  the 
glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  ex- 
cellency, shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom 
and  Gomorrha."  Jeremiah,  (1.  31,  32.)  speaking  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  says,  "Behold,  1  am  against 
thee,  O  thou  most  proud,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  for 
the  day  is  come,  the  time  that  I  will  visit  thee.  And 
the  most  proud  shall  stumble  and  fail,  and  none  shall 
raise  him  up :  and  I  will  kindk  a  fire  in  his  cities, 
and  it  shall  devour  all  round  dbout  him."  (See  Ps. 
cxix.  21,  51,  69,  78,  85,  122.) 

PRIEST,  from  the  Greek,  Presbyter,  properly  sig- 
nifies an  elder,  or  old  man.  The  Hebrew  is  jnr,  Cohen. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  the  priesthood  was  not  an- 
nexed to  a  certain  family,  till  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  law  by  Moses.  Before  that  time,  the  first-born 
of  each  family,  the  fathers,  the  princes,  the  kings  were 
born  priests,  in  their  own  cities,  and  in  their  own 
bouses.  Cain  and  Abel,  Noah,  Abraham  and  Job, 
Abimelech  and  Laban,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  offered,  per- 
sonally, their  own  sacrifices.  In  the  solemnity  of  the 
covenant  made  by  the  Lord  with  his  people,  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Sinai,  Moses  performed  the  office  of 
mediator,  and  young  men  were  chosen  from  among 
Israel  to  perform  the  office  of  priests,  Exod.  xxiv. 
5,  6.  But  after  the  Lord  had  chosen  the  tribe  of 
Levi  to  serve  him  in  his  tabernacle,  and  the  priest- 
hood was  annexed  to  the  family  of  Aaron,  then  the 
right  of  offering  sacrifice  to  God  was  reserved  to  the 
priests  of  this  family,  Numb.  xvi.  40.  The  punish- 
ment of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  19.) 
is  well  known,  who,  having  presumed  to  offer  incense 
to  the  Lord,  was  suddenly  smitten  with  a  leprosy. 
However,  it  seems  that  on  certain  occasions  the 
judges  and  kings  of  the  Hebrews  offered  sacrifice  to 
the  Lord,  especially  before  a  constant  place  of  wor- 
ship was  fixed  at  Jerusalem.  See  1  Sam.  vii.  9, 
where  Samuel,  who  was  no  priest,  offered  a  lamb  for 
a  burnt-sacrifice  to  the  Lord.  See  also  chap.  ix.  13, 
where  it  is  said,  that  this  prophet  was  to  bless  the 
offering  of  the  people ;  which  should  seem  to  be  a 
function  appropriate  to  a  priest.  Lastly,  1  Sam. 
xvi.  5,  he  goes  to  Bethlehem,  where  he  offers  a  sac- 
rifice at  the  anointing  of  David. 

Saul  himself  offered  a  burnt-offering  to  the  Lord, 
perhaps  as  being  king  of  Israel,  1  Sam.  xiii.  9,  10. 
Elijah  also  oflTered  a  burnt-offering  on  mount  Carmel, 
I  Kings  xviii.  33.  David  sacrificed  at  the  ceremony 
of  bringing  the  ark  to  Jerusalem,  (2  Sam.  vi.  13.)  and 
at  the  floor  of  Araunah,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  25.  And  Sol- 
omon went  up  to  the  brazen  altar  at  Gibeon,  and 
there  offered  sacrifices,  2  Chron.  i.  6.  We  know 
that  such  passages  are  commonly  explained,  by  sup- 
posing that  these  princes  offered  their  sacrifices  by 
the  hands  of  the  priests  ;  but  the  text  by  no  means 
favors  such  explication  ;  and  it  is  very  natural  to  im- 
agine, that  in  the  quality  of  kings  and  heads  of  the 
people,  they  had  the  privilege  of  performing  some 
sacerdotal  functions  on  certain  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. So  we  see  David  consulted  the  Lord,  by  the 
priestly  ephod  ;  and  on  another  occasion  he  gave  a 
■olemp  benediction  to  the  people.  His  son  Solomon 
did  the  same,  1  Sam.  xxiii.  9;  xxx.  7  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  14, 
18 ;  1  Kings  viii.  55,  56. 

The  ^^rd  having  reserved  to  himself  the  first-born 
of  Israel,  hecauae  he  had  preserved  them  from  the 
hand  of  the  destroying  angel  in  Egypt,  by  way  of 
exchange  and  compensation,  he  accepted  the  tribe  of 


Levi  for  the  service  of  his  tabernacle.  Numb.  iii.  41 
Thus  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi  was  appointed  to  t^e 
sacred  ministry,  but  not  all  in  the  same  manner  ;  for 
of  the  three  sons  of  Levi,  Gershom,  Kohath  and 
Merari,  the  heads  of  the  three  great  families,  the 
Lord  chose  the  family  of  Kohath,  and  out  of  this 
family  the  house  of  Aaron,  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  the  priesthood.  All  the  rest  of  the  family  o^ 
Kohath,  even  the  children  of  Moses,  and  tb**- '  dr 
scendants,  remained  among  the  Levites. 

The  high-priest  was  at  the  head  of  all  religious 
affairs,  and  was  the  ordinary  judge  of  all  difficulties 
that  belonged  thereto,  and  even  of  the  general  justice 
and  judgment  of  the  Jewish  nation,  Deut.  xvii.  8 — 
12;  xix.  17;  xxi,  5;  xxxiii.  9,  10;  Ezek.  xliv.  24. 
He  only  had  the  privilege  of  entering  the  sanctuary 
once  a  year,  on  the  day  of  solemn  expiation,  to  make 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  })eople,  Lev.  xvi. 
2,  &c.  He  was  to  be  born  of  one  of  his  own  tribe, 
whom  his  father  had  married  a  virgin  ;  and  was  to 
be  exempt  from  corporal  defect,  Lev.  xxi.  13.  In 
general,  no  priest  who  had  any  defe(5t  of  this  kind 
could  offer  sacrifice,  or  enter  the  holy  place,  to  pre- 
sent the  shew-bread.  But  he  was  to  be  maintained 
by  the  sacrifices  offered  at  the  tabernacle.  Lev.  xxi.  22. 

God  had  appropriated  to  the  person  of  the  high- 
priest  the  oracle  of  his  truth  :  so  that  when  he  was 
habited  in  the  proper  ornaments  of  his  dignity,  and 
with  the  urim  and  thummim,  he  answered  questions 
proposed  to  him,  and  God  discovered  to  him  secret 
and  future  things.  He  was  forbidden  to  mourn  for 
the  death  of  any  of  his  relations,  even  for  his  father 
or  mother  ;  or  to  enter  into  any  place  where  a  dead 
body  lay,  that  he  might  not  contract,  or  hazard  the 
contraction  of  uncleanness.  He  could  not  marry  a 
widow,  nor  a  woman  who  had  been  divorced,  nor  a 
harlot ;  but  a  virgin  only  of  his  own  race.  He  was 
to  observe  a  strict  continence  during  the  whole  time 
of  his  service. 

The  ordinary  priests  served  immediate!)'  at  the 
altar,  killed,  skinned  and  offered  the  sacrifices. 
They  Kept  up  a  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar  of  burnt- 
sacrifices,  and  in  the  lamps  of  the  golden  candle- 
stick in  the  sanctuary :  they  kneaded  the  loaves  of 
shew-bread,  baked  them,  offered  them  on  the  golden 
altar  in  the  sanctuary,  and  changed  them  every  sab- 
bath day.  Every  day,  night  and  morning,  a  priest, 
appointed  by  casting  of  lots  at  the  beginning  of  the 
A^eek,  brought  into  the  sanctuary  a  smoking  censer 
of  incense,  and  set  it  on  the  golden  table,  otherwise 
called  the  altar  of  incense. 

The  priests  were  not  suffered  to  offer  incense  to 
the  Lord  with  strange  fire  ;  that  is,  with  any  fire  but 
what  was  taken  from  the  altar  of  burnt-sacrifices, 
Lev.  x.  1,  2.  God  chastised  Nadab  and  Abihu  with 
severity  for  having  failed  in  this.  The  priests  and 
Levites  waited  by  the  week,  and  by  the  quarter,  in 
the  temple.  They  began  their  week  on  the  sabbath, 
and  ended  it  on  the  next  sabbath,  2  Kings  xi.  5,  7. 
Moses  fixed  the  age  at  which  they  were  to  enter  on 
the  sacred  ministry  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  years, 
and  they  were  to  end  it  at  fifty.  Numb.  viii.  24  ;  iv. 
3 ;  1  Chron.  xxiii.  24  ;  2  Cbron.  xxxi.  17 ;  Ezra  iii. 
8.  Those  who  dedicated  themselves  to  perpetual 
service  in  the  temple,  were  well  received,  and  main- 
tained by  the  daily  offerings,  Deut.  xviii.  6 — 8. 

The  Lord  had  given  no  lands  of  inheritance  to  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  in  the  Land  of  Promise.  He  intended 
that  they  should  be  supported  by  the  tithes,  the  first- 
fruits,  the  offerings  niade  in  tl  e  temple,  and  by  their 
share  of  the  sin-offerings  and  thankse-sving-offerings 
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sacrificed  in  the  temple  of  which  certain  parts  were 
appropriated  to  them.  In  the  peace-offerings  they 
had  the  shoulder  and  the  breast ;  (Lev.  vii.  3.3,  'M.) 
in  the  sin-offerings  they  burnt  on  the  altar  the  fat 
ihat  covers  the  bowels,  the  liver  and  the  kidneys  ;  the 
rest  belonged  to  themselves,  Lev.  vii.  6,  10.  The 
ekin  or  fieece  of  every  sacrifice  also  belonged  to 
them  ;  and  this  alone  was  no  mean  allowance. 
When  an  Israelite  killed  any  animal  for  his  own  use, 
he  was  to  give  the  priest  the  shoulder,  the  stomach 
and  the  jaws,  Deut.  xviii.  3.  He  had  also  a  share 
of  the  wool  when  sheep  were  shorn,  Deut.  xviii.  4. 
All  the  first-boni,  both  of  man  and  beast,  belonged  to 
the  Lord,  that  is,  to  his  priests.  The  men  were  re- 
deemed tor  five  shekels.  Numb,  xviii.  15,  16.  The 
first-born  of  impure  animals  were  redeemed  or  ex- 
changed. The  clean  animals  were  not  redeemed, 
but  were  sacrificed  to  the  Lord,  their  blood  being 
sprinkled  about  the  altar  ;  the  rest  belonged  to  the 
priest.  The  first-fruits  of  trees,  that  is,  those  of  the 
fourth  year,  belonged  also  to  the  priests,  Numb,  xvi 
13    Lev.  xix.  23,  24. 

The  people  of?*ered  at  the  temple  the  first-fruits  of 
the  earth ;  the  quantity  being  fixed  by  custom  to  be- 
tween the  fortieth  and  sixtieth  part.  They  offered 
also  whatever  any  one  had  vowed  to  the  Lord. 
They  gave  also  to  the  priests  and  Levites  an  allow- 
ance out  of  their  kneaded  dough.  They  also  had  the 
tithe  of  the  fruits  of  the  land,  and  of  all  animals 
which  passed  under  the  shepherd's  crook.  Lev.  xxvii. 
31,  32.  When  the  Levites  had  collected  all  the  tithes 
and  all  the  first-fruits,  they  set  apart  the  tithe  of  this 
for  the  priests.  Numb,  xviii.  26.  Thus,  though  the 
j)riost8  had  no  lands  or  inheritances,  they  lived  in 
great  plenty.  God  also  provided  them  houses  and 
accommodations,  by  appointing  forty-eight  cities  for 
their  residence.  Numb.  xxxv.  1 — 7.  In  the  precincts 
of  these  cities  they  possessed  a  thousand  cubits  be- 
yond the  walls.  Of^  these  forty-eight  cities,  six  were 
appointed  as  cities  of  refuge,  for  those  who  had  com- 
mitted casual  and  involuntary  manslaughter.  The 
priests  had  thirteen  of  these  cities  :  the  others  belonged 
to  the  Levites,  Josh.  xxi.  10 

A  principal  employment  of  the  priests,  next  to  at- 
tending on  the  sacrifices  and  the  temple  service,  was 
the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  the  deciding  of 
controversies ;  distinguishing  the  several  sorts  of 
leprosy,  divorce  causes,  the  waters  of  jealousy,  vows, 
causes  relating  to  the  law  and  uncleannesses,  &c. 
"  For  the  priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and 
they  should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth  :  for  he  is  the 
messenger  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  Mai.  ii.  7.  They 
publicly  blessed  the  people  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  In  time  of  war  their  duty  was  to  carry  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  to  consult  the  Lord,  to  sound  the 
holy  trumpets,  and  to  encourage  the  army.  Numb.  x. 
d,  9  ;  Deut.  xx.  2. 

The  consecration  of  Aaron  and  of  his  sons  was  per- 
formed by  Moses  in  the  desert  with  great  solemnity, 
he  performing  the  office  of  consecrating  priest,  Exod. 
xl.  12 ;  Lev.  viii.  It  is  doubtful  whether  at  every 
new  consecration  of  a  high-priest  all  these  ceremo- 
nies were  repeated.  It  is  probable  they  contented 
themselves  with  clothing  the  new  high-priest  in  the 
habit  of  his  predecessor,  as  at  the  death  of  Aaron, 
Numb.  XX.  25,  26.  Yet  some  think  they  gave  him 
unction  also,  which  might  be  till  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, though  there  is  no  proof  of  the  fact.  VVe 
know,  that  afler  this,  Jonathan  the  Asmonean  con- 
tented himself  with  putting  on  the  high-priest's  habit 
&t  tlie  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  order  to  take  possession 


of  this  dignity,  1  Mac.  x.  21.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xm 
cap.  5.) 

As  to  the  ordinary  priests,  we  know  not  of  anypar- 
ticular  ceremony  used  at  their  consecration.  They 
were  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  their  function  by 
"  filling  their  hands,"  as  Scripture  speaks  ;  that  is,  by 
making  them  perform  the  ofnces  of  their  order.  Noi 
is  it  certain  whether  any  thing  waa  required  more 
than  ordinary  sanctification,  that  is,  exemption  from 
legal  defilements  and  uncleanness.  But  when  the 
priests  had  fallen  away  from  the  Lord,  or  had  been 
long  without  performing  their  oflice,  (as  under  some 
of  the  later  kings  of  Judah,  as  Ahaz,  Anion  and 
Manasseh,)  they  thought  it  necessary  to  sanctify 
again  such  absentee  priests.  This  happened  under 
Hezekiah  and  Josiah ;  when  the  number  of  thera 
that  were  sanctified  not  being  sufficient  for  the  great 
number  of  sacrifices  offered,  they  were  forced  to 
employ  the  Levites  in  flaying  the  sacrifices ;  for  the 
Levites  were  much  sooner  sanctified  than  the  priesU\ 
2  Chron.  xxix.  34  ;  xxxv.  11.  The  Hebrew  reads, 
"  For  the  Levites  were  upright  of  heart,  to  sanctify 
themselves,  rather  than  the  priests ;"  that  is,  they 
showed  more  zeal  and  readiness. 

The  Hebrew  priesthood  passed  from  the  family  of 
Ithamar  into  that  of  Eleazar,  as  the  Lord  had  declared 
to  the  high-priest  Eli,  1  Sam.  ii.  30.  (See  Eli.)  But 
the  family  of  Eli  possessed  it  long.  This  high-priest 
was  succeeded  by  his  fnirdson  Ahitub,  or,  according 
to  others,  Ahijali,  to  whom  succeeded  Ahimelech, 
slain  by  Saul,  with  the  other  priests  at  Nob.  Saul 
then  gave  the  high-priesthood  to  Zadoc.  But  Abia- 
thar,  son  of  Ahimelech,  having  adhered  to  the  in- 
terests of  David,  was  continued  in  possession  of  th« 
high-priesthood  in  tne  Kingdom  of  Judah.  So  that 
for  a  good  part  of  David's  reign,  the  high-priesthood 
was  exercised  by  two  high-priests,  Zadoc  and  Abia- 
thar ;  Zadoc  of  the  family  of  Eleazar;  Abiathar  of 
the  family  of  Ithamar.  Towards  the  end  of  David'i 
reign,  Abiathar  having  adhered  to  the  party  of  Ado- 
nijah  against  Solomon,  he  was  disgraced  and,  Zadoc 
alone  was  acknowledged  as  high-priest.  He  then  be- 
gan to  exercise  his  high-priesthood  at  Jerusalem,  hav- 
ing before  only  performed  the  functions  of  it  on  tho 
altar  at  Gibeon,  1  Kings  ii.  26,  27 ;  1  Chron,  xvi.  39. 

The  Hebrew  word  cohen,  which  signifies  priest^  is 
sometimes  used  for  a  prince.  In  Exod.  ii.  16,  it  if 
said  that  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  wo 
prieet  (p3,  cohen)  of  Midian  ;  that  is,  according  to 
some,  prince,  or  governor,  of  his  city.  In  2  Sam. 
viii.  18,  it  is  said,  the  sons  of  David  were  priests, 
{cohenim,)  that  is,  princes;  and  considered  in  tho 
country  as  priests.  The  Septuagint  say,  they  were 
JvXuQ/ai,  principal  courtiers  ;  chiefs  of  the  court. 
The  author  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles  (xviii.  17.) 
explains  this,  by  saying,  they  were  the  nearest  at  th« 
king's  hand.  They  had  the  chief  employments  at 
court. 

The  Christian  priesthood  is  the  substance  and 
truth,  of  which  that  of  the  Jews  was  but  a  shadow 
and  figure.  Christ,  the  everlasting  vriest,  according 
to  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  abides  for  ever,  as  Paul 
observes  ;  whereas  the  priests,  according  to  the 
order  of  Aaron,  were  mortal,  and  therefore  could  not 
continue  long,  Heb.  vii.  23,  &c.  The  Lord,  to  ex- 
press to  the  Hebrews  what  great  favors  he  would 
confer  on  them,  says  he  would  make  them  kings  aiid 
priests,  Exod.  xix.  6.  And  Peter  repeats  this  proio 
ise  to  Christians,  or  rather  he  tells  them,  that  they 
are  in  truth  what  Moses  promised  to  Israel,  1  Pet  b 
9.     (See  also  Rev.  i.  6.) 
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A  CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  THE  HIGH-PRIESTS  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 


1.  8«ee«nion  ftom  the  Holy  Scriptores. 

9.    BaeeeHioB    (torn 
1  ChroB.  tL  3—16. 

t.    BvceeMloB    tnm 

JoMDk.  Ant.  lib.  ▼. 

e.  15  ;  Ub.  x.  c.  11. 

4.  BaeeaMloB    from    Uie  J0wM 
ChroBiele,  B«der  OUua. 

1.  Aaron,  brother  of  Moses,  created  hif fa- 

1. 

Aaron. 

1.  Aaron. 

1. 

Aaron. 

priest,  A.  M.  2514,  died  2552,  atUe  A.  D. 
1452. 

%  Elear^r,  A.  M.  2552,  died  about  2571, 

2.  Eleazar. 

3.  Eleazar 

9l  Eleazar. 

ante  A.  D.  1433. 

8.  Phinehas,  about  A.  M.  2571,  died  about 

a  Phinehaa. 

8.  Phinehas. 

a  Phinehaa 

2590,  ante  A.  D.  1414. 

4.  Abi^er,  or  Abishua.  ^       ^^^^  ^^ 

4. 

Abishua. 

4.  Abiezer. 

4. 

Ell 

5. 

BukkL 

5.  Bukki. 

5. 

Ahitub. 

a  Uzzi. 

6.  Uzzi. 

6.  Abiathar. 

7.  Eli,  of  the  race  of  Ithamar,  r reated  to 

7. 

Zerahiah. 

7.  Eli. 

7. 

Zadok. 

A.  M.  2848,  died  in  2888,  ante  A.  D. 

1116. 

8.  Ahitub  I. 

8. 

Meraioth 

8.  Ahitub. 

8. 

Ahimah,  under  Reho 
boam. 

9.  Ahiah.    He  Uved  in  A.  M.  2911,  or  2912. 

9. 

Amariah. 

9.  Abimelech. 

9. 

Azariah,  under  Abiah 

lO.  Abimelech,  or  Abiathar,  slain  by  Saul 

10. 

Ahitub  L 

10.  Abiathar. 

10. 

Jehoachash,  under  Je 

in  A.  M.  2944,  ante  A.  D.  1060. 

hoshaphat 

1.  Abiathar,  Abimelech,  or  Abimelech,  un- 

IL 

Zadok  I. 

11.  Zadok. 

IL 

Jehoiarib,  under  Jeho 

der  David,  from  A.  M.  2944,  to  2989, 

ram. 

ante  A.  D.  1015. 

12.  Zadok  L  under  Saul,  David  and  Solo- 

12. 

Ahunaaz. 

12.  Ahimaa. 

12. 

Jehoshaphat,        und« 

mon,  from  A.  M.  2944,  tiU  about  3000, 

Ahaziah. 

ante  A.  D.  1004. 

18.  Ahimaaz,  under  Rehoboam,  about  A.  M. 

13.  Azariah. 

13.  Azariah. 

13.  Jehoiadah,  under  Joaab 

3030,  ante  A.  D.  974. 

14.  Azariah,  under  Jehoshaphat;  probably 

14. 

Johanan, 

14.  Joram. 

14. 

Phadaiah,  under  Joaah. 

the  Amariah  of  2  Chron.  xix.  11.  About 

1 

Chron.    tL 

A.  M.  3092,  ante  A.  D.  912. 

9,10. 

15.  Johanan,  perhaps  Jehoiada,  in  the  reign 

15. 

Azariah. 

15.  Issua. 

15. 

Zedekiab,  under  Aouk 

of  Joash,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  15,  in  A.  M. 

ziah. 

3126.     Died  aged  130. 

Id.  Azariah,  perhaps  the  Zechariah,  son  of 

16. 

Amariah. 

16.  Axiora. 

la 

Joel,  under  Uzziak 

Jehoiada,  killed  A.  M.  3164,  ante  A.  D. 
840. 
17.  Amariah,  perhaps  Azariah,  under  Uzzi- 
ah,  in  A.  M.  3221,  ante  A.  D  783. 

17. 

Ahitub  II. 

17    Phideaa. 

17. 

Jothan,  under  Joatham. 

18.  Ahitub  II.    }      under  Jotham,  king  of 

19.  Zadok  II.    ]         Judah. 

18. 

Zadok  II. 

18.  Sudeaa. 

18. 

Uriah,  under  Ahaz. 

19. 

Shallum. 

19.  Julus. 

19. 

Neriah,    under    Heze- 
kiah. 
Hosaiah,  under  Mana» 

iO.  Uriah,  under  Ahaz ;  he  lived  in  A.  M. 

20. 

HUkiah. 

20.  Jotham. 

20. 

3265,  ante  A.  D.  739. 

seh. 

81.  Shallum,  father  of  Azariah,  and  grand- 

21. 

Azariah. 

21.  Uriah. 

21. 

Shallum,  under  Amon. 

father  of  Hilkiah. 

ftL  Azariah,  in   the    time  of  Hezekiah,  2 

22. 

Seraiah. 

22.  Neriah. 

22. 

Hilkiah,  under  Joai^ 

Chron.  xxxi.  10.  about  A.  M.  3278,  ante 

A.  D.  726. 

93.  Hilkiah,  under  Hezekiah. 

23. 

Jehozadak. 

23.  Odeaa. 

23. 

Azariah,  under  Jehoia- 
kim  and  Zedekiah. 

94.  Eliakim,  or  Joakim,  under  Manasseh, 

24. 

Joshua. 

24.  Saldum. 

24. 

Jehozadak,    after    the 

and  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Bethulia, 

taking  of  Jerusalem. 

A.  M.  3348.     He  lived  under  Josiah  to 

3380,  and  longer.   Called  Hilkiah.    Fide 

Baruch  i.  7. 

95.  Azariah,  perhaps  Neriah,  father  of  Se- 

25.  Hilkiah 

25. 

raiah  and  of  Baruch. 

after  the  captintj. 

96.  Seraiah,  the  last  high-priest  before  the 

26.  Seraiah. 

captivity  of  Babylon,  put  to  death  A.  M. 

3414,  ante  A.  D.  590. 

• 

97.  Jehozadak,  during  the   captivity   from 

97.  Jehozadak. 

A.  M.  3414  to  3469,  ante  A.  D.  535. 

9B.  Joshua,  or  Jesus,  the  son  of  Jehozadak ; 

96.  Jesus,  or 

returned  from  Babylon,  A.  M.  3468  ants 

Joshua. 

A.  D.  536. 
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CONTINUATION,  COLLECTED  FROM  EZRA,  NEHEMIAH  AND  JOSEPHUS. 


reigo  of  Xerxes,  Joseph, 
under  Neherniah,  in 


39.    Joachim,  under  the 

Antiq.  lib.  xi.  cap.  5. 
90.    Eliasib,  JoaHib,  or  Chasib, 

A.  M.  3550,  ante  A.  D.  454. 

31.  Joiada,  or  Juda,  Neh.  xiL  10. 

32.  Jonatlian,  or  John. 

33.  Jeddoa,  or  Jaddus,  who  received  Alexander  the 
Great  at  Jerusalem,  in  A.  M.  3673 ;  died  in  3682, 
ante  A.  D.  322. 

34.  Onias  I.  made  high-priest  in  A.  M.  3681,  gov- 
erned 21  years  ;  died  in  3702,  ante  A.  D.  302. 

35.  Simon  I.  called  the  Just,  in  A.  M.  3702,  or  3703 ; 
died  in  3711,  ante  A.  D.  293. 

36.  Eleazar,  in  A.  M.  3712.  Under  this  pontiff,  they 
tell  us,  the  translation  of  the  LXX  was  made, 
about  A.  M.  3727;  died  in  3744,  ante  A.  D. 
260. 

87.  Manasseh,  in  A.  M.  3745;  died  in  3771,  ante 
A.  D.  233. 

38.  Onias  II.*  in  A.  M.  3771 ;  died  in  3785,  ante 
A.  D.  219. 

39.  Simon  II.  in  A.  M.  3785 ;  died  m  3805,  ante 
A.  D.  199. 

40.  oiiias  III.  in  A.  M.  3805 ;  deposed  in  3829,  died 
in3834,  anfe  A.  D.  170. 

41.  Jesus,  or  Jason,  in  A.  M.  3830 ;  deposed  in  3831, 
ante  A.  D.  173. 

42.  Onias  IV.  othervnse  Menelaus,  in  A.  M.  3832 ; 
died  in  3842,  ante  A.  D.  162. 

43.  Lysimachus,  vicegerent  to  Menelaus,  killed  in 
A.  M.  3834,  ante  A.  D.  170. 

44.  Alcimus,  or  Jacimus,  or  Joachim,  A.  M.  3842 ; 
died  in  3844,  ante  A.  D.  160. 

45.  Onias  V.  Not  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  he  retired  into 
Egypt,  where  he  built  the  temple  Onion,  in  A.  M. 
3^  ante  A.  D.  150. 

46.  Judas  Maccabeus,  restored  the  altar  and  the  sac- 
rifices, in  A.  M.  3840 ;  died  in  3843,  ante  A.  D. 
161. 

47.  Jonathan  the  Asmonean,  brother  to  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus, created  high-priest  in  A.  M.  3843  ;  died 
in  3860,  ante  A.  D.  144, 

48.  Simon  Maccabeus,  made  in  A.  M.  3860 ;  died 
in  3869,  ante  A.  D.  135. 

49.  John  Hircanus,  made  in  A.  M.  3869 ;  died  in 
3898,  ante  A.  D.  106. 

50.  Aristobulus,  king  and  pontiff  of  the  Jews;  died 
in  A.  M.  3899,  ante  A.  D.  105. 

51.  Alexander  Janneus,  king  and  pontiff  27  years, 
from  A.  M.  3899  to  3926,  ante  A.  D.  78. 

52.  Hircanus,  high-priest  32  vears  in  all,  from  A.  M. 
3926  to  3958,  ante  A.  D.  46. 

53.  Aristobulus,  brother  to  Hircanus,  usurped  the 
high-priesthood  ;  three  years  and  three  months, 
from  A.  M.  3935  to  3940,  ante  A.  D.  64. 

54.  Antigonus,  his  son,  also  usurped  the  priesthood, 
in  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  Hircanus  ;  possessed 
it  for  three  years  and  seven  months,  from  A.  M. 
3964  to  3967,  when  he  was  taken  by  Sosius, 
ante  A.  D.  37. 

55.  Ananeel  of  Babylon,  made  high-priest  by  Herod 
in  3968,  till  3970,  ante  A.  D.  34. 

PRIESTHOOD.  We  may  distingiiish  four  kinds 
of  priesthood.  (1.)  That  of  kings,  princes,  heads  of 
fiunilies,  and  the  first-bom.  This  may  be  called  a 
natural  priesthood,  because  nature  and  reason  teach 
UA,  that  tlie  honor  of  offering  sacrifices  to  God  should 
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56.  Aristobulus,  the  last  of  the  Asmoneans  ;  did  imm 
enjoy  the  pontificate  a  whole  year.  Died  IB 
A.  M.  3970,  ante  A.  D.  34. 

Ananeel  was  made  high-prieflt  a  second  time  in 
A.  M.  3971,  ante  A.  D.  33. 

57.  Jesus,  son  of  Phabis ;  deposed  in  A.  M.  3981, 
ante  A.  D.  23. 

58.  Simon,  son  of  Boethus ;  made  in  A.  M.  3981 ; 
deposed  in  3999,  ante  A.  D.  5. 

59.  Matthias,  son  of  Theophilus ;  made  in  A.  M. 
3999,  ante  A.  D.  5. 

60.  Joazar,  son  of  Simon,  son  of  Boethus ;  made  in 
A.  M.  4000,  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ, 
four  yeare  ante  A.  D. 

61.  Eleazar,  brother  to  Joazar,  made  in  A.  M.  4004, 
A.  D.  1. 

62.  Jesus,  son  of  Siah  ;  made  in  A.  M.  4009. 
Joazar  made  a  second  time  in  A.  M.  4010,  de- 
prived in  4016,  A.  D.  13. 

63.  Ananus,  son  of  Seth,  11  years,  from  A.  M 
4016,  to  4027,  A.  D.  24. 

64.  Ishmael,  son  of  Pliabi ;  made  in  A.  M.  4027 
A.  D.  24. 

65.  Eleazar,  son  of  Ananus ;  made  in  A.  M.  4037, 
A.  D.  24. 

66.  Simon,  son  of  Camithus ;  made  in  A.  M.  4028, 
A.  D.  25. 

67.  Joseph,  surnamed  Caiaphas ;  made  in  A.  M. 
4029,  till  4038,  A.  D.  35. 

68.  Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus ;  made  in  A.  M.  4038, 
till  4040,  A.  D.  37. 

69.  Theophilus,  son  of  Jonathan ;  made  in  A.  M. 
4040,  deposed  in  4044,  A.  D.  41. 

70.  Simon,  surnamed  Cantharus,  son  of  Simon  Boe- 
thus ;  made  in  A.  M.  4044,  A.  D  41. 

71.  Matthias,  son  of  Ananus  ;  made  'ji  A.  M.  4045, 
A.  D.  42. 

72.  Elioneus,  made  in  A.  M.  4047,  till  4048,  A.  D. 
45. 

Simon,  son  of  Cantharus ;  a  second  time  made 
high-priest,  A.  M.  4048 ;  deposed  the  game 
year. 

73.  Joseph,  son  of  Caneus ;  made  in  A.  M.  4048, 
till  4050,  A.  D.  47. 

74.  Ananias,  son  of  Nebedeus ;  made  in  A.  M.  4050, 
till  4066,  A.  D.  63. 

75.  Ishmael,  son  of  Phabius ;  made  in  A.  M.  4066, 
A.  D.  63. 

76.  Joseph,  surnamed  Cabei ;  the  same  year,  A.  M. 
4066. 

77.  Ananus,  son  of  Ananus  ;  the  same  year,  A.  M. 
4066. 

78.  Jesus,  son  of  Ananus,  made  in  A.  M.  4067,  A.  IX 
64. 

79.  Jesus,  son  of  Gamaliel ;  the  same  year,  A.  M. 
4067. 

80.  Matthias,  son  of  Theophilus;  made  in  A.  BL 
4068,  till  4073,  A.  D.  70. 

81.  Phannias,  son  of  Samuel ;  made  in  A.  M.  4073, 
A.  D.  70 ;  which  is  the  year  of  the  destructioo 
of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  and 
of  the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  priesthood. 

belong  to  the  most  mature  in  understanding,  and  th« 
greatest  in  dignity.     (2.)  The  priesthood,  acrordinf 
to  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  which  does  not  differ 
from  that  now  mentioned,  but  in  its  dignity ;    bo 
cause  Melchisedec  was  raised  up  of  God  to  r«preee^ 
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the  priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ.  Or  the  priesthood 
of  Melchisedec  combined  in  the  same  person  the  right 
of  the  kingly  and  of  the  priestly  offices,  with  that  of 
the  tirst-borii,  to  exercise  the  priesthood  ;  or  he  was 
at  once  king,  priest  and  propliet,  that  is,  authorita- 
tive teacher,  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  (See  Mkl.- 
CHiSEDKc.)  (3.)  The  priesthood  of  Aaron  and  his 
family,  which  subsisted  aa  lonff  as  the  religion  of  the 
Jews.  (4.)  The  priesthood  ot  Jesus  Christ,  and  of 
the  new  law,  which  is  infinitely  superior  to  all  oth- 
ers, in  its  duration,  its  dignity,  its  prerogatives,  its 
object,  and  its  power.  The  priesthood  of  Aaron  was 
to  end,  but  that  of  Jesus  Christ  is  everlasting.  That 
of  Aaron  was  limited  to  his  own  family,  was  exer- 
cised only  in  the  temple,  and  among  only  one  peo- 
ple ;  its  object  was  bloody  sacrifices  and  purificationa, 
which  were  only  external,  and  could  not  remit  sins  ; 
but  the  priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ  includes  the  entire 
Christian  church,  spread  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth,  and  among  all  nations  of  the  world.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  should  be  considered  by 
those  who  would  comprehend  the  excellence  of  the 
priesthood  of  the  new  law  above  that  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  Heb.  iv.  14,  &c.  also  chap.  v. — ix.  ^See  1 
Pet.  ii.  5—9.) 

PRINCE  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  chief,  the 
principal ;  as  the  princes  of  the  families,  of  the 
tribes,  of  the  houses  of  Israel ;  the  princes  of  the 
Levites,  of  the  people,  of  the  priests ;  the  princes  of 
the  synagogue,  or  assembly  ;  the  princes  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Reuben,  of  Judah,  &c.  Also,  for  the  king, 
the  sovereign  of  a  country,  and  his  principal  officers : 
the  princes  of  the  army  of  Pharaoh  ;  Phichol,  prince 
of  the  army  of  Abimelech:  Potiphar  was  prince  or 
chief  of  the  executioners  or  guards  of  the  king  of 
Egypt ;  and  Joseph  was  in  prison  with  the  prince  of 
the  bakers,  &c.  The  prince  of  the  priests  some- 
times denotes  the  high-priest  actually  in  office,  (2 
Mac.  iii.  4  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  57.)  or  he  who  had  formerly 
possessed  this  dignity.  Sometimes,  he  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  priests,  waiting  in  the  temple  ;  (Jer. 
XI.  1 ;  xxix.  25-— 27  ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  8.)  or  an  in- 
tendant  of  the  temple,  or  the  head  of  the  sacerdotal 
families.  The  prince  of  the  city  had  in  the  city  the 
■ame  authority  as  the  intendant  of  the  temple  had  in 
the  temple  :  he  took  care  of  the  preservation  of  the 
peace,  and  good  order,  2  Chron.  xviii.  25  ;  xxxiv.  8. 
The  prince  of  this  world  is  the  devil,  who  boasts  of 
having  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  at  his  disposal, 
John  xii.  31  ;  xiv.  30;  xvi.  11. 

PRISCA,  or  Priscilla,  (2  Tim.  iv.  19.)  a  Chris- 
tian woman,  well  known  in  the  Acts,  and  in  Paul's 
Epistles;  sometimes  placed  before  her  husband 
Aquila.  Their  house  was  so  thoroughly  Christian- 
ized, that  Paul  calls  it  a  church.  From  Ephesus 
they  went  to  Rome,  where  they  were  when  this 
apostle  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  A.  D.  58. 
In  chap.  xvi.  5,  he  salutes  them  first,  with  great 
commendations.  They  returned  into  Asia  some 
time  afterwards,  £Uid  Paul,  writing  to  Timothy,  de- 
sires him  to  salute  them  on  his  account,  2  Tim.  iv 
19,  A.  D.  65.  It  is  thought  they  died  here.  See 
Aquila. 

PROCHORUS,  or  Procorus,  one  of  the  first 
seven  deacons,  Acts  vi.  5. 

PRODIGAL,  profuse,  waitefiil,  extravagant.  The 
reader,  no  doubt,  has  always  discerned  tenderness 
and  affection  in  the  manner  in  which  the  father,  in 
the  j)arable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  (Luke  xv.)  receives 
the  young  man,  his  son,  when  returning  home  ;  but 
the  honor  implied  in  ■ome  circumstances  of  his  re- 


ception, acquires  additional  spirit,  from  an  occui 
rence  recorded  by  major  Rooke.  English  readers, 
observing  the  "  music  and  dancing,"  heard  by  the  elder 
son,  are  ready  to  imagine  that  the  family,  or  a  part  of 
it,  was  dancing  to  the  music,  because  such  would  be 
the  case  among  ourselves ;  whereas,  the  fact  is,  that  not 
only  a  band  of  music,  but  a  band  of  dancers  also,  ac- 
cording to  eastern  usage,  was  hired,  whose  agility  was 
now  entertaining  the  numerous  company  oi  friends, 
invited  by  the  father  on  this  joyful  occasion.  This, 
then,  is  an  additional  expression  of  honor  done  the 
prodigal ;  and  to  our  Lord's  auditory,  would  convey 
the  idea,  not  merely  of  the  delight  expressed  by  the 
father  on  his  son's  arrival,  but  also,  that  he  treated 
him  as  if  he  had  come  back  from  some  honorable 
pilgrimage  ;  (as  from  Mecca,  in  the  subjoined  ex- 
tract ;  for  so  we  find  Hadje  Cassim  acting  on  account 
of  his  son's  arrival  from  thence  ;)  that  he  forgot  his 
misbehavior  in  going  away,  and  felt  only  his  wisdom 
in  returning ;  that  besides  treating  him  with  the  best 
in  the  house,  he  had  put  himself  to  further  expenses, 
and  had  introduced  him  honorably,  not  only  to  his 
family  again,  but  to  his  friends  around,  whom  he  had 
assembled  to  grace  his  reception.  "Hadje  Cassim, 
who  is  a  Turk,  and  one  of  the  richest  merchants  in 
Cairo,  had  interceded  in  my  behalf  with  Ibrahim 
Bey,  at  the  instance  of  his  son,  who  had  been  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  came  from  Juddah  in  the 
same  ship  with  me.  The  father,  in  celebration  of  his 
son^s  return,  gave  a  most  magnificent  fite  on  the  even- 
ing oftJie  day  of  my  captivity,  and,  as  soon  as  I  was 
released,  sent  to  invite  me  to  partake  of  it ;  and  I 
accordingly  went.  His  company  was  very  numer- 
ous, consisting  of  three  or  four  hundred  Turks,  who 
were  all  sitting  on  sofas  and  benches,  smoking  their 
long  pipes ;  the  room  in  which  they  were  assembled 
was  a  spacious  and  lofty  hall,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  a  band  of  music,  composed  of  five  Turkish  in 
struments,  and  some  vocal  performers ;  as  there 
were  no  ladies  in  the  assembly,  you  may  suppose  it 
was  not  the  most  lively  party  in  the  world  ;  but  being 
new  to  me,  was  for  that  reason  entertaining."  (Trav- 
els in  Arabia  Felix,  page  104.)  This,  too,  adds  a 
spirit  to  the  elder  brother's  expression  :  "  Thou  never 
gavest  me  a  kidj  that  I  might  make  merry  toith  my 
friends ;" — and  as  this  fHe  was  given  in  the  evening, 
it  agrees  with  the  circumstance  of  the  elder  brothers 
return  from  the  field  ;  implying,  no  doubt,  his  labors 
there,  which  certainly  are  not  forgotten  by  himself, 
when  he  says,  "  These  many  years  do  I  serve  thee.** 
Now,  if  the  Jews  were  alluded  to  in  the  person  of 
the  elder  son,  we  may  see  how  characteristic  this 
language  is  of  that  nation ;  and  if  the  Gentiles  were 
meant  by  the  prodigal,  it  cannot  be  unpleasing  to  us, 
who  are  Gentiles  by  nature,  to  form  a  higher  esti- 
mate than  heretofore  of  the  honors  bestowed  on  that 
disobedient  wanderer  by  his  father. 

PROFANE.  (See  Defile,  and  Holt.)  When 
Jerusalem  is  compared  to  the  temple,  the  soil  of  the 
city  is  called  profane ;  (Ezek.  xlviii.  15.J  that  is,  ap- 
pointed to  common  uses,  and  for  a  nabitation  of 
laics.  In  2  Mac.  xii.  23,  the  heathen  that  composed 
the  army  of  Timotheus,  are  called  profane ;  and  Paul 
marks  as  profane  such  novel  words  and  expressions 
as  are  needlessly  introduced  into  religion,  1  Tim.  vL 
20.  To  profane  the  temple,  to  profane  the  sabbath, 
to  profane  the  altar,  are  common  expressions,  to  de- 
note the  violation  of  the  repose  of  the  sabbath ;  the 
entering  of  foreigners  into  the  temple ;  irreverences 
committed  there ;  impious  sacrifices  offered  on  the 
altar  of  the  Lord,  &c.     To  profane  the  statute*,  or 
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the  commandments  of  God,  is  to  transgress  and  vio- 
late them,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  31.  To  profane  the  covenant, 
or  pn>mi8e8  sworn  to  by  an  oath,  is  to  frustrate  theui, 
or  not  perform  them,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  34. 

PROMISE,  a  declaration,  or  assurance  of  some 
ftiture  good.  The  word  is,  in  the  New  Testament, 
usually  taken  for  the  promises  made  by  God  to 
Abraham  and  the  patriarchs,  to  send  them  the  Mes- 
nab.  In  this  sense  Paul  commonly  uses  it,  Gal.  iii. 
16;  Rom.  iv.  13.  et  passim.  In  Acts  vii.  17,  the  time 
of  the  promise,  is  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah. The  children  of  the  promise  are,  first,  the 
Israelites  descended  from  Isaac,  in  opposition  to  the 
Ishmaelites  descended  from  Ishmael  and  Hagar; 
(Rom.  ix.  8 ;  Gal.  iv.  28.)  secondly,  the  Jews  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  in  opposition  to  the  unbeliev- 
ing Jews.  Christians  enjoy  the  promises  made  to 
the  patriarchs,  from  which  the  unbelieving  Jews 
have  fallen.  The  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which 
Christians  have  received,  (Eph.  i.  13.)  is  that  which 
God  has  promised  to  those  who  believe,  and  which 
is  the  pledge  of  their  everlasting  happiness.  The 
first  commandment  with  promise,  (Eph.  vi.  2.)  is, 
"  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother ; "  to  which  God 
has  subjoined  this  promise,  "Their  days  shall  be 
multiplied  on  the  earth."  The  promises,  in  general, 
denote  eternal  life,  which  is  the  ol)ject  of  a  Chris- 
tianas hope,  Heb.  xi.  13.  The  ancient  patriarchs 
were  heirs  of  the  promises  by  their  faith  and  their 
patience,  Heb.  vi.  12.  All  the  promises  of  God  are 
accomplished  and  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ,  2  Cor.  i.  20. 

The  word  promise  is  sometimes  taken  in  our  Eng- 
lish version  for  the  thing  promised,  as  well  as  for  the 
terms  in  which  the  engagement  to  confer  a  favor  is 
made.  So  we  read,  (Heb.  xi.  13.)  that  the  patriarchs 
died  in  faith,  "not  having  received  the  promises;" 
whereas  they  certainly  had  received  the  promises,  but 
not  the  things  promised  ;  and  this  is  the  more  unfortu- 
nate, in  this  place,  as  we  read  immediately  afterwards, 
that  "  Abraham  had  received  the  promises,"  that  is, 
the  birth  of  his  son  and  heir,  Isaac. 

Promises  always  refer  to  future  good  ;  and  in  this 
they  differ  from  threatenings,  which  always  refer  to 
evil :  they  differ  also,  inasmuch  as  threatenings  may 
be  alleviated ;  but  promises  must  be  fulfilled.  No 
man  would  claim  the  execution  of  threatenings ;  but 
a  promise  gives  a  right  of  claim  to  the  party  to  be 
benefited.  The  fiilfilment  of  promises  may  be  de- 
layed, as  that  which  assured  Abraham  of  posterity : 
they  may  be  executed  by  means  not  apparent  at  the 
time.  Man  should  be  extremely  cautious  in  making 
promises,  lest  he  may  fail  in  power  to  accomplish 
them ;  not  so  God,  who  has  all  power,  at  all  times, 
and  cannot  be  taken  unprepared. 

PROOF,  trial,  temptation.  God  proved  the  U- 
raelites  to  see  if  they  would  walk  in  his  ways,  Exod. 


XX.  20.  \fter  he  had  proved  them  and  afflicted  them, 
he  had  pity  on  them,  Deut.  viii.  16.  As  gold  and 
silver  are  tried  in  the  furnace,  so  God  proves  the 
heart,  Prov.  xvii.  3. 

PROPHECY,  the  foretelling  of  such  events  m 
could  be  known  only  to  God.  It  is  beyond  dispute 
that  there  is  a  Power  which  governs  the  world ; 
which  raises  one  family  to  the  throne,  and  one  na- 
tion to  the  supremacy ;  and  then,  when  this  has 
ainswered  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  exalted, 
transfers  the  sceptre  of  rule  to  a  stranger,  and  pro- 
duces, from  obscurity  into  reputation  and  splendor 
another  person,  or  another  people  ;  maintains  this 
also,  during  its  appointed  time,  and  when  that  time 
is  expired,  suffers  it  gradually  to  decay  ;  or  directs  a 
new  ambition  to  wrest  from  its  enfeebled  hand,  and 
its  palsied  head,  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  the  to- 
kens of  dignity. 

It  is  said,  "  Kingdoms  rise  and  fall  by  accident ;  ** 
and  it  is  asked,  "  If  no  superior  power  interfered, 
would  not  their  changes  be  just  the  same  ? "  It  is 
sufficient  for  us,  without  adverting  to  what  might  be, 
to  answer,  by  what  is  ;  and  this  subject  deserves  at- 
tention. We  have  seen  infidel  writers  criticise  hooka 
they  had  not  read,  (or  had  read  years  ago,  and  so 
criticise  by  memory ;  or  had  read  them  so  superfi- 
cially, as  scarcely  amounts  to  a  reading,)  and  then 
retail  unfounded  observations  and  dogmatical  re- 
marks on  what  they  should  (by  way  of  answer)  be 
entreated  first  to  understand. 

We  maintain,  that  if  we  find  certain  events  pre- 
dicted, long  before  they  happened ;  if  they  be  bo 
clearly  described,  that  when  completed,  the  descrip- 
tion determinately  applies  to  the  subject ;  if  they  be 
related  by  persons  entirely  unconcerned  in  the 
events,  and  expecting  to  be  removed  from  the  stage 
of  life  long  before  they  take  place  ;  then  we  demon- 
strate that  some  power  superior  to  humanity  haa 
been  pleased  to  impart  so  much  of  its  designs,  and 
counsels,  as  are  referred  to  in  such  prediction*. 
And  where  is  the  unfitness  of  this?  May  not  a  king, 
if  he  please,  acquaint  a  person  with  his  intention, 
that  after  such  an  one  has  been  governor  of  a  prov- 
ince for  so  many  years,  he  designs  to  send  such 
another  to  be  governor  after  him?  or  that  after  A 
has  held  such  an  office  during  his  appointed  time, 
B  shall  succeed  him  ?  If  this  be  nothing  startling,  or 
uncommon,  in  human  concerns,  let  us  see  how  thia 
simple  idea  applies  to  the  divine  government  of  the 
world.  One  clear  instance  may  justify  this  state- 
ment ;  and  this  instance  we  select  from  the  prophet 
Daniel,  because  its  coincidence  with  history  is  un- 
questionable ;  but  other  subjects  are  capable  of  the 
same  enumeraiive  demonstration  :  we  say  dtmxmttra 
tion ;  for  who,  by  the  power  of  mere  human  facul 
ties,  could  foresee  such  contingencies  ? 


INSTANCE  OF  PROPHECY  COMPARED  WITH  HISTORY 

THE  CHIEF  INCIDENT!  ONLY  BKINff  SELECTED,  AND  NUMBERED. 


Prophecy  of  Four  Kins^domSf  represented  6y  Four 
J^easts. 


Corresponding  Events^  in  their  Historical  Order. 


TIB  riaST  BEAST. 


1.  A  lion, 

3.  harin^  eagle's  wings ; 

3.  the  wings  were  plucked. 


ASSTBIAN  EMPIBB. 


1.  The  Babylonian  empire  , 

2.  Nineveh,  &c.  added  to  it — but 

3.  Nineveh   was  almost  destroyed  at  the  &U  of 

Sardanapalus ; 
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4.  it  iwBfl  raised  from  the  ground, 

ft.  and  made  to  stand  on  the  feet  as  a  man, 

6L  and  a  man's  heart  [intellect]  was  given  to  it 
Dan.  chap.  iv. 

THK   SECOND   BKA8T 

1.  A  ram, 

9l  which  had  two  horns, 

8.  both  high, 

4.  but  one  higher  than  the  other, 

5.  the  highest  came  up  last ; 

flL  the  ram  pushed  north,  west,  soath, 


7.  did  as  he  pleased,  and  became  great 
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4.  yet  this  empire  was  again  elevated  to  power, 

5.  and  seemed  to  acquire  stability  under  Nebv- 
chaduezzar, 

6.  who  laid  the  foundation  of  its  subsequent  policy 
and  authority. 

PKRSIAIf  EMPIRE. 

1.  Darius  ;  or  the  Persian  power, 

2.  composed  of  Media  and  Persia, 

3.  both  considerable  provinces, 

4.  Media  the  more  powerful :  yet  this  most  powerfhl 

5.  Median  empire,  under  Dejoces,  rose  after  the 
other ; 

d.  and  extended  its  conquests  under  C3rrus  over 
Lydia,  &c.  west ;  over  Asia  north  ;  over  Baby- 
lon, Slc.  south ;  and 

7.  ruling  over  such  extent  of  country,  was  a  great 
empire. 


THE  THIRD  BEAST. 

1.  A  he  goat 

S.  came  from  the  west, 

8.  gliding  swiftly  over  the  earth ; 

4.  ran  unto  the  ram  in  the  fury  of  his  power, 

5.  smote  him, 

6.  brake  his  two  horns, 

7.  cast  him  on  the  ground, 

8.  stamped  on  him,  and 

9.  waxed  very  great. 

10.  When  he  was  strong,  his  great  horn  was  bro- 

ken, and 

11.  instead  of  it  came  up  four  notable  ones, 


12.  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven ; 

13.  out  of  one  of  them  a  little  horn  waxed  great 

14.  toward  the  south  and  east ; 

15.  which  took  away  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  cast 

down  the  sanctuary,  &c. 
Dan.  chap.  viii.  3 — 12. 

These  events  are  prefigured  by  different  emblems, 
though  to  the  same  purpose,  in  other  parts  of  this 
prophet ;  and  it  is  probable  they  refer  to  the  heraldic 
msignia  of  the  nations  they  concern.  (Comp.  Mace- 
doniaJ 

PROPHET.  Scripture  often  gives  to  prophets 
the  name  of  men  of  God,  or  of  angels  (that  is,  mes- 
sengers) of  the  Lord.  The  verb  nibbd,  which  we 
translate  to  prophesy,  is  of  very  great  extent.  Some- 
times it  signifies  to  foretell  what  is  to  come  ;  at  other 
times  to  be  inspired,  to  speak  from  God.  God  says 
to  Moses,  (Exod.  vii.  1.)  "  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be 
thy  prophet ;"  he  shall  explain  thv  sentiments  to  the 
people.  Paul,  (Tit.  i.  12.)  quoting  a  heathen  poet, 
calls  him  a  prophet.  Scripture  does  not  withhold 
the  name  of^  prophet  from  impostors,  although  they 
felsely  boasted  of  inspiration.  As  true  prophets, 
when  filled  by  the  energy  of  God's  Spirit,  were 
sometimes  agitated  violendy,  similar  motions  were 
called  prophesying  when  exhibited  by  persons  who 
were  filled  with  a  good  or  evil  spirit,  1  Sam.  xviii. 
10.  Saul,  being  moved  by  an  evil  spirit,  prophesied 
In  his  house.  Dancing,  or  playing  on  instruments, 
is  also  sometimes  called  prophesying  :  "Thou  shalt 
meet  a  comjmny  of  prophets  (says  Samuel  to  Saul) 
coming  down  from  the  high  place,  with  a  psaltery, 
and  a  tabret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp  before  them, 


GRECIAN  EMPIRE. 

I.  Alexander,  or  the  Greek  power, 
i.  came  from  Europe  (west  of  Asia) ; 

3.  with  unexampled  rapidity  of  succcsc 

4.  attacked  Darius  furiously,  and 

5.  beat  him — at  the  Granicus,  Issus,  &c. 

6.  conquered  Persia  and  Media,  &c. 

7.  ruined  the  power  of  Darius, 

8.  insomuch  that  Darius  was  murdered,  &c. 

9.  Alexander  overran  Bactriana,  to  India; 

10.  but  died  at  Babylon,  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame 

and  power ; 

11.  his  dominions  were  parcelled  among  Seleucoa, 

Antigonus,    Ptolemy,    Cassander  (who   had 
been  his  officers) : 

12.  in  Babylon,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Greece. 

13.  Antiochus  the  Great  succeeded  by  Antiochns 

Epiphanes, 

14.  conquered  Egypt,  &c. 

15.  and  endeavored  utterly  to  subvert  the  Jewirii 

polity :   polluting  their  temple,  worship  and 
sacrifices,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

and  they  shall  prophesy.  And  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  prophesy 
with  them,  and  shalt  be  turned  into  another  man,* 
1  Sam.  x.  5,  6.  So  we  read,  1  Chron.  xxv.  1,  that 
the  sons  of  Asaph  were  appointed  to  prophesy  upon 
harps. 

The  term  prophesy  is  also  used  (1  Cor.  xi.  4,  5  • 
xiv.  1,  &c.)  for  "explaining  Scripture,  speaking  to 
the  church  in  public ;  probably  because  they  who 
exercised  these  functions  were  regarded  as  under 
the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  So  it  is  said  in 
Acts  xiii.  1,  that  Judas  and  Silas  were  prophets;  that 
there  were  in  the  church  at  Antioch  certain  prophets 
and  teachers ;  that  is,  official  instructers.  God  has 
set  in  the  church,  first,  aposdes,  then  prophets,  1 
Cor.  xii.  28.  (See  also  Eph.  ii.  20;  Rev.  xviii.  90 ; 
Acts  xxi.  9.) 

The  usual  way  by  which  God  communicated  his 
will  to  the  prophets  was  by  inspiration,  which  con- 
sisted in  illuminating  the  mind,  and  exciting  them  to 
proclaim  what  the  Lord  had  dictated.  In  this  sense 
we  acknowledge  as  prophets  all  the  authors  of  the 
canonical  hooks  of  Scripture,  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  God  also  communicated  infor- 
mation to  the  prophets  by  dreams  and  visions.  Joel 
(ii.  28.)  promises  to  the  people  of  the  Lord  that  theii 
young  men  should  see  visions,  and   their  old   m«i 
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have  prophetic  dreams.  Peter  (Acts  x.  11,  12.)  fell 
into  an  ecstasy  at  noon-day,  and  had  a  revelation 
im|>orting  the  call  of  the  Gentiles.  The  Lord  ap- 
peared to  Abraham,  to  Job,  and  to  Moses  in  a  cloud, 
and  discovered  his  will  to  them.  His  voice  was 
sometimes  heard  articulately.  Thus,  he  spoke  to 
Moses  in  the  burning  bush,  and  on  mount  Sinai,  and 
to  Samuel  in  the  night. 

We  have  in  the  Old  Testament  the  writings  of 
sixteen  prophets  ;  that  is,  of  four  greater  and  twelve 
lesser  prophets.  The  four  greater  prophets  are 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  The  Jews 
do  not  properly  place  Daniel  among  the  prophets, 
because  (they  say)  he  lived  in  the  splendor  of  tem- 
poral dignities,  and  led  a  kind  of  life  different  from 
otlier  prophets.  The  twelve  lesser  prophets  are, 
Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Micah,  Jonah^  Nahum, 
Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah  and 
Malachi. 

Chronological  order  of  the  prophets,  according  to 
CcUmet. 

1.  HosEA,  under  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  who  began 

to  reign  A.  M.  3194  ;  and  under  Jotham,  Anaz 
and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  and  under  Jero- 
boam II.  king  of  Israel,  and  his  successors,  to 
the  destruction  of  Samaria,  A.  M.  3283. 

2.  Amos,  under  Uzziah,  A.  M.  3219,  and  about  six 

years  before  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II.  king  of 
Israel,  A.  M.  3220. 

3.  Isaiah,  at  the  death  of  Uzziah,  and  at  the  begin- 

ning of  the  reign  of  Jotham,  king  of  Judah, 
A.  M.  3246 ;  to  the  reign  of  Mantisseh,  A.  M. 
3306. 

4.  Jonah,  under  the  kings  Joash  and  Jeroboam  II. 

in  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  about  the  same  time 
as  Hosea,  Isaiah  and  Amos.  Jeroboam  II. 
died  A.  M.  3220. 

5.  MiCAH,   under   Jotham,   Ahaz    and    Hezekiah, 

kings  of  Judah.  Jotham  began  to  reign  A.  M. 
3235,  and  Hezekiah  died  A.  M.  3306.  Micah 
was  contemporary  with  Isaiah,  but  began  later 
to  prophesy. 

6.  Nahdm,  under  Hezekiah,  and  after  the  expedi- 

tion of  Sennacherib,  that  is,  after  A.  M.  3291. 

7.  Jeremiah,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah,  king 

of  Judah,  A.  M.  3375.  Jeremiah  continued  to 
prophesy  under  Shallum,  Jehoiakim,  Jeconiah 
and  Zedekiah,  to  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Chaldeans,  A.  M.  3416.  It  is  thought  he  died 
two  years  afterwards  in  Egypt. 

8.  Zephaniah,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jo- 

siah, an  1  before  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  that 
prince,  V.  M.  3381  ;  and  even  before  the  taking 
of  Nine  eh,  A.  M.  3378. 

9.  Joel,   ui    er  Josiah,   about  the   same   time  as 

Jeremiaii  and  Zephaniah.  [But  see  under 
Joel.     R. 

10.  Daniel  was  taken  into  Chaldea,  A.  M.  3398,  the 

fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah.  He 
prophesied  at  Babylon  to  the  end  of  the  cap- 
tivity, A.  M.  3468,  and  perhaps  longer. 

11.  Ezekiel  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  with 

Jeconiah,  king  of  Judah,  A.  M.  3405.  He  be- 
gan to  prophesy  in  A.  M.  3409.  He  continued 
till  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzai;  who  died  A.  M.  3442. 
VSL  Habakkdk,  in  Judea,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim,  about  A.  M.  3394,  and  be- 
fore the  coming  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  .Ttft)8. 


13.  Obadiah,  in  Judea,  after  the  taking  ot  Jerusa- 

lem, A.  M.  3414,  and  before  the  desolation  of 
Idumea,  (as  we  believe,)  in  3410. 

14.  Haooai  returned  from  the  captivity  A.  M.  3468, 

and  prophesied  the  second  year  of  Darius,  son 
of  Hystaspes,  A.  M.  3484. 

15.  Zechariah  prophesied  in  Judea  at  the  same 

time  as  Haggai,  and  seems  to  have  continued 
after  him. 

16.  Malachi  has  no  date  to  his  prophecies.     If  he 

were  the  same  as  Esdras,  which  is  very  proba- 
ble, he  may  have  prophesied  under  Nehemiah, 
who  returned  into  Judea,  A.  M.  3550.  See  the 
articles  of  these  prophets. 
Beside  these,  there  are  many  whose  names  appear 
in  Scripture,  but  of  whom  we  have  no  writings 
remaining. 

The  Prophetesses  are,  (1.)  Miriam,  sister  of  Mosea. 
(2.)  Deborah.  (3.)  Hannah,  the  mother  of  Sam- 
uel. (4.)  Abigail,  l5^  Huldah.  (6.)  Esther. 
(7.)  The  midwives  or  Egypt,  who  preserved  the 
first-born  of  the  Hebrews. 

After  Malachi,  there  were  no  prophets  in  Israel,  as 
before  ;  so  that  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  (1  Mac. 
iv.  46.  ante  A.  D.  164.)  when  the  altar  of  burnt-sacri- 
fices was  demolished,  which  had  been  profaned  by 
the  Gentiles,  the  stones  thereof  were  set  aside,  till  a 
prophet  should  arise  to  declare  what  should  be  done 
with  them. 

The  proj  hets  were  the  divines,  the  philosophers 
the  instruct^^rs,  and  the  guides  of  the  Hebrews  in 
piety  and  virtue.  They  generally  lived  retired,  ir 
some  country  retreat,  or  in  a  sort  of  community, 
where  they  and  their  disciples  were  employed  ii 
study,  prayer  and  labor.  Their  habitations  wer* 
plain  and  simpl.\  They  exercised  no  trade  for  gain, 
nor  did  they  un.  'ertake  any  work  that  was  too  labo- 
rious, or  inconsistent  with  the  repose  their  employ- 
ment required.  Elisha  quitted  his  plough,  when 
Elijah  called  him  to  the  prophetic  office,  1  Kings 
xix.  20.  Zechariah  (xiii.  5.)  speaks  of  one  who  is  no 
prophet,  but  a  husbandman.  Amos  says  (vii.  14.)  he 
IS  no  prophet,  but  a  herdman,  and  a  gatherer  of 
sycamore  fruit. 

Elijah  was  clothed  with  skins,  and  girded  with  a 
girdle  of  leather,  2  Kings  i.  8.  Isaiah  wore  sack- 
cloth, that  is,  a  coarse  rough  habit,  of  a  dark  brown 
color,  which  was  the  ordinary  clothing  of  tlie  proph- 
ets. Zechariah  says,  (xiii.  4.)  speaking  of  the  false 
prophets  who  imitated  externally  the  true  prophets 
of  the  Lord,  that  "  they  should  not  wear  a  rough 
garment  to  deceive."  In  Rev.  xi.  3,  the  two  witnesses 
are  clothed  in  sackcloth.  Their  poverty  was  con- 
spicuous in  their  actions.  They  received  presents 
of  bread,  fruits  and  honey;  or  the  first-fruits  of  the 
earth  ;  as  being  persons  who  possessed  nothing 
themselves.  The  woman  of  Shunem,  who  enter- 
tained Elisha,  put  into  the  prophet's  chamber  no  fiir- 
niture  but  what  was  plain  and  necessary,  2  Kings  iv 
10.  The  same  prophet  reftises  the  rich  presents  of 
Naaman,  and  drives  away  from  his  presence  Grehazi, 
who  had  received  them,  2  Kings  v.  26.  Their  fru- 
gality ai)pear8  throughout  their  history.  It  is  well 
known  what  is  related  of  the  wild  gourds,  that  one 
of  the  prophets  caused  to  be  boiled  for  the  refreeh- 
ment  of  hLs  brethren,  2  Kings  iv.  38, 40.  The  angel 
gave  to  Elijah  only  bread  and  water  for  a  long 
journey,  1  Kings  xix.  6.  Obadiah,  govemoi  of 
A!i;ib's    household,   gave   bread  and   water   to   the 
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prophets  whom  he  fed  id  the  caves,  1  Kings 
sriii.  4. 

The  prophetB  were  not  observers  of  cehbacy; 
Samue]  had  children,  and  Isaiah  had  a  wife,  called 
the  prophetess,  chap.  viii.  3.  Hosea  (i.  2,  &c.)  re- 
ceived orders  to  marry.  (See  Hosea.)  But  there 
were  no  women,  or  wives,  in  the  societies  of  the 
prophets.  Neither  Elijah  nor  Elisha  had  any  that 
we  near  of;  and  we  see  with  what  reserve  the  wo- 
man who  entertained  Elisha  spoke  to  him ;  and  that 
by  the  interposition  of  Gehazi,  2  Kings  iv.  27.  The 
prophets  were  exposed  to  the  railleries,  the  insults, 
the  persecutions,  and  the  ill  treatment  both  of  kings 
and  people,  whose  vices  and  irregularities  they  un- 
dertook to  reprove  ;  and  Paul  acquaints  us,  that  many 
of  them  died  violent  deaths,  Heb.  xi.  35,  &c. 

In  several  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  we  find 
mention  made  of"  Books  of  the  Prophets,''''  which  are 
quoted  as  authorities  for  cerxn'm  histories ;  which 
books,  thus  referred  to,  are  usually  lives  and  actions 
of  the  kings ;  not  records  of  any  chronological  peri- 
od of  time.  The  very  same  custom  seems  to  be  re- 
tained in  Abyssinia,  where  a  person  is  especially  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  Recorder ;  and,  if  the  same 
consequence  were  anciently  attached  to  that  office 
among  the  Hebrews,  as  is  now  in  that  country,  we 
may  safely  rely  on  the  authenticity  of  the  narration, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  narrator.  Perhaps,  too,  we 
may  discern  reasons  why  Scripture  sonaitimes  re- 
frains from  condemning  certain  crimes ;  m  it  is  not 
the  duty  of  the  historiographer  to  comment  on  the 
king's  actions  ;  though  we  may  safely  add,  that  suc- 
ceeding providences,  recorded  in  such  histories,  are 
usually  comments  sufficiently  explicit,  independent 
of  their  connection  as  cause  and  effect.  The  follow- 
ing is  from  Bnice : — 

"  The  king  has  near  his  person  an  officer  who  is 
meant  to  be  his  Historiographer.  He  is  also 
keeper  of  his  seal :  and  is  obliged  to  make  a  journal  of 
the  hinges  actions,  ^od  or  had,  without  comment  of  his 
M#n  upon  them. — This,  when  the  king  dies,  or  at  le-ast 
soon  after,  is  delivered  to  the  council,  who  read  it 
3vcr,  and  erase  every  thing  false  in  it,  whilst  they  sup- 
ply every  material  fact  that  may  have  been  omitted, 
»rhether  purposely  or  not."     (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  596.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  title  Seer  occurs  princi- 
pally, if  not  altogether,  under  the  regal  government 
of  Israel.  We  meet  with  it  first  in  reference  to  the 
prophet  Samuel,  (1  Sam.  ix.  9.)  such  persons  having 
been  previously  called  prophets.  May  it  be  ques- 
tioned whether  Samuel  was  not  the  first  acknowledged 
oj^cial  writer  of  annals  ?  i.  e.  one  attached  to  the 
king's  person,  so  far  at  least  as  to  be  confessedly  en- 
gaged as  such,  in  the  royal  service.  Indeed,  as  Saul 
was  the  first  king,  Samuel,  alone,  could  be  the  first 
recorder  under  the  crown.  Hence  probably  his 
books  are  preserved,  as  the  first  of  their  kind,  the  ex- 
emplars of  all  others.  Gad, "  David's  seer,"  (1  Chron. 
Txi.  9.)  Heman,  "the  king's  seer,"  (1  Chron.  xxv.  5, 
perhaps  afler  Gad's  demise,)  Iddo  "  the  seer,"  (2  Chron. 
>x.29;  xii.  15.)  and  Jeduthun,  "the  king's  seer,"  (2 
Chron.  xxxv.  15,  &c.)  all  seem  to  have  occupied  the 
post  of  regal  historiographer.  Whence  other  writers 
of  memoirs  might  also  be  called  seers.  This  idea 
is  corroborated  by  what  is  remarked  of  Manasseh : 
(2  Chron.  xxxiii.  19.)  «  His  prayer,  and  his  pardon,  his 
sin,  his  trespass,  his  high  places,  groves,  graven  im- 
ages, &c.  behold  they  are  written  among  the  remarks^ 
words,  of  the  seers.^  If  this  be  admitted,  then  we  see 
the  importance  of  these  officers,  as  "  keepers  of  the 
kinf'B  seal  f  and  the  reason  for  the  distinction  be- 


tween prophet  and  seer ;  why  a  person  might  be  a 
prophet  only,  i.  e.  from  God  ;  or  a  seer  only,  i  e.  a 
writer  of  memoirs,  or  both  together. 

[The  distinction  here  attempted  to  be  made  be- 
tween prophet  and  seer,  has  no  foundation  in  the  bib- 
lical representations.  For  the  character  of  the  proph- 
ets generally,  of  their  inspiration  and  of  their  proph- 
ecies, see  an  article  by  professor  Hengstenberg,  in  the 
Biblical  Repository,  vol.  ii.  p.  138 ;  and  another  by 
professor  Stuart,  in  the  same  work,  vol.  ii.  p.  217.    R. 

PROSELYTE,  a  name  given  by  the  Jews  to  those 
who  come  to  dwell  in  their  country,  or  who  embrace 
their  religion,  not  being  Jews  by  birth. 

They  distinguish  two  kinds  of  proselytes.  The 
first,  proselytes  of  the  gate ;  the  others,  proseljrtes  of 
justice.  The  first  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Israel,  or  even 
out  of  that  country,  and  without  obliging  themselves 
to  circumcision,  or  to  any  other  ceremony  of  the  law, 
feared  and  worshipped  the  true  Grod,  observing  the 
Noachic^l  rules,  or  what  the  rabbins  call  the  seven 
precepts  of  AboA.  Of  this  number  was  Naaman  the 
Syrian,  Nebuzar-adan,  general  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
army,  Cornelius  the  centurion,  the  eunuch  of  queen 
Candace,  and  some  others  mentioned  in  the  Acts. 

The  rabbins  teach,  that  a  proselyte  of  habitation, 
or  of  the  gate,  must  promise  under  an  oath,  in  the 
presence  of  three  witnesses,  to  keep  the  seven  pre- 
cepts of  the  NoachidoB ;  that  is,  according  to  them, 
that  law  of  nature  to  which  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  obli^^ed  ;  the  observation  of  which  might 
secure  them  salvation.  The  Jews  say,  that  proselytes 
of  the  gate  have  ceased  in  Israel,  ever  since  the  ob- 
servation of  the  jubilee  has  been  lefl  off,  and  the  tribes 
of  Gad,  of  Reuben,  and  of  Manasseh,  on  the  other 
side  Jordan,  were  led  captive  by  Tiglath-pileser.  But 
this  is  not  accurate  ;  since  we  see  many  proselytes  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  who  reproaches  the  Pharisees  with 
compassing  sea  and  land  to  make  a  proselyte ;  and, 
afler  this,  making  him  a  greater  sinner  than  he  was 
before.  Matt,  xxiii.  15.  Luke  (Acts  ii.  11.)  speaks  of 
a  great  number  of  pro8el3rtes,and  of  those  who  feared 
God,  at  Jerusalem,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  descended 
upon  the  apostles. 

The  privileges  of  proselytes  of  the  gate  were,  first, 
that  by  the  observation  of  the  rules  of  natural  justice, 
and  by  avoiding  idolatrj',  blasphemy,  incest,  adultery 
and  murder,  they  might  through  grace  hope  for  eter- 
nal life.  Secondly,  they  might  dwell  in  the  land  of 
Israel,  and  share  in  the  outward  prosperities  of  it.  It 
is  said  they  did  not  dwell  in  the  cities,  but  only  in  the 
suburbs  and  villages.  But  it  is  certain,  that  the  Jews 
oflen  admitted  into  their  cities,  not  only  proselytes  of 
habitation,  but  also  Gentiles  and  idolaters,  as  appears 
by  the  reproaches,  on  this  account,  throughout  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  time  of  Solomon  there  were  in 
Israel  153,600  of  these  proselytes,  whom  he  compelled 
to  hew  wood,  to  draw  water,  to  cut  stones,  and  to 
cariT  burdens  for  the  building  of  the  temple,  2  Chron. 
ii.  17,  18.  They  were  Canaanites,  who  had  contin- 
ued in  the  country  since  Joshua's  time. 

Proselytes  of  justice  were  those  converted  to  Ju- 
daism, who  had  engaged  to  receive  circumcision,  and 
to  observe  the  whole  law  of  Moses.  Thus  they  were 
admitted  to  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  people  of  the 
Lord,  as  well  in  this  life  as  the  other.  The  rabbins 
inform  us,  that  before  circumcision  was  administered 
to  them,  and  they  were  admitted  into  the  religion  of 
the  Hebrews,  they  were  examined  about  the  motives 
of  their  conversion  ;  whether  the  change  were  volunr 
tary,  or  whether  it  proceeded  from  interest,  fear,  am- 
bition, &c.     Maimoaidee  assures  us,  that  under  the 
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bi^py  rei^s  of  David  and  Solomon,  they  received 
no  proselytes  of  justice,  because  there  was  reason  to 
fear,  that  the  prosperity  of  these  princes,  rather  than 
any  love  to  religion,  made  them  converts  to  Judaism. 
The  Taimudists  say,  that  proselytes  are,  as  it  were, 
the  canker  and  rust  of  Israel,  and  that  very  great 
caution  must  l)e  taken  not  to  admit  them  too  readily. 

When  the  proselyte  had  been  well  instructed,  they 
ffave  him  circumcision ;  and  when  the  wound  was 
healed,  they  gave  him  baptism,  by  plunging  his  whole 
body  into  a  cistern  of  water,  by  one  immersion.  This 
ceremony,  being  a  judicial  act,  was  to  be  perfonned 
in  the  presence  of  tliree  judges,  and  could  not  be 
done  on  a  festival  day.  The  proselyte  also  caused 
circumcision  and  baptism  to  be  administered  to  his 
■laves,  under  thirteen  years  of  age  :  those  of  that  age, 
or  older,  could  not  be  compelled  ;  but  he  must  sell 
them,  if  they  were  obstinate  in  not  embracing  Ju- 
daism. Female  slaves  were  only  baptized  if  they 
would  become  converts  ;  if  not,  they  were  to  be  sold. 
Baptism  was  never  repeated,  neither  in  the  person  of 
the  proselyte,  though  he  should  afterwards  apostatize, 
nor  in  that  of  his  cliildren,  bom  to  him  after  baptism, 
unless  they  were  born  from  a  pagan  woman ;  in 
which  case,  they  were  to  be  baptized  as  pagans,  be- 
cause they  followed  the  condition  of  their  mother. 
(See  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Rab.  Chald.  Talm.  col.  407,  sea. 
Liffhtfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  and  Kuinoel  on  Matt  iii.  o. 
Selden  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  ii.  2.) 

Boys  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  girls  under 
thirteen,  could  not  become  proselytes,  till  they  had 
obtained  the  consent  of  their  parents,  or  in  case  of 
refusal,  the  concurrence  of  the  officers  of  justice. 
Baptism  in  respect  of  girls,  had  the  same  effect  as 
circumcision  in  respect  of  boys.  Each  of  them  by 
means  of  this,  received  (as  it  were)  a  new  birth ;  so 
that  those  who  were  their  parents  l>efore,  were  no 
longer  regarded  as  such  after  this  ceremony  ;  and 
those  who  before  were  slaves,  now  became  free. 
Children  bom  before  the  conversion  of  their  father, 
had  no  right  to  inherit.  If  a  proselyte  died  without 
having  had  children  after  his  conversion,  his  estate 
belonged  to  the  first  occupier,  and  not  to  the  public 
treasury.  When  proselytes  became  Jews,  the  rab- 
bins teach  that  they  received  from  heaven  a  new 
soul,  and  a  new  substantial  form. 

It  is  thought  that  our  Saviour  alluded  to  the  bap- 
tizing of  proselytes,  when  he  told  Nicodemus,  (John 
iii.  5—10.)  that  for  those  who  would  obey  his  law,  it 
was  necessary  they  should  be  born  again.  When 
Nicodemus  appeared  8ur{)ri8ed  at  this,  our  Saviour 
replied,  "Art  thou  a  master  of  Israel,  and  knowest 
not  these  things  ?  "  as  though  he  would  infer,  that  his 
language  had  nothing  extraordinary  in  it,  since  the 
baptism  of  proselytes  was  practised  every  day  in 
Israel. 

PROVERBS,  a  name  dven  by  the  Hebrews,  in 
common  with  that  of  paralHes  or  similitudes,  to  moral 
sentences,  maxims,  comparisons  or  enigmas,  express- 
ed in  a  poetical,  figurative  and  sententious  style. 
Solomon  says,  that  in  his  time,  maxims  of  this  sort 
were  the  chief  study  of  the  learned :  "  A  wise  man 
will  endeavor  to  understand  a  proverb,  and  the  inter- 
pretation ;  the  words  of  the  wise,  and  their  dark  say- 
mgs,"  Prov.  i  6.  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  aay8,(Ecclu8. 
ixxix.  1 — 3.)  "He  will  keep  the  sayings  or  the  re- 
nowned men,  aijd  where  subtile  parables  are,  he  will 
be  there  also  :  he  will  seek  out  the  secrets  of  grave 
sentences,  and  be  conversant  in  dark  parables."  The 
queen  ot  Sheba  came  to  see  Solomon,  to  prove  him, 
«nd  to  propose  dark  riddles  to  hino,   1  Kings  x.  1. 


Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  (they  say,)  kept  a  correspond- 
ence, by  letters,  with  Solomon,  and  also  propo«ed 
enigmatical  questions  to  him,  mnd  explained  those 
that  were  proposed  to  him  by  Solomon. 

The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  are,  without  doubt,  the 
most  valuable  part  of  his  works :  he  says  thev  were 
fruits  of  his  most  profound  meditations,  and  of  his 
most  excellent  wisdom,  Ecclca.  xiL  9.  Here  we  find 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  persons  in  all  conditions  of 
life ;  for  kings,  courtiers  and  men  of  the  world ;  for 
masters,  servants,  fathers,  mothers  and  children. 
Some  have  doubted  whether  Solomon  alone  were 
the  author  of  the  Proverbs.  Grotius  thinks  he  had  o 
compilation  made  for  his  own  use,  of  whatever  was 
extant,  excellent  in  point  of  morality,  fi^om  all  the 
ancient  writers  of  his  own  nation  ;  that  under  Heze- 
kiah  this  collection  was  enlarged,  by  adding  what 
had  been  written  since  Solomon ;  and  Eliakim, 
Shebna  and  Joah,  he  thinks,  completed  the  collec- 
tion, 2  Kings  xviiL  18.  But  these  conjectures  are 
not  supported  by  proof.  The  fathers  and  interpret- 
ers ascribe  the  whole  book  to  Solomon.  True  it  is, 
we  may  observe  some  difllerences  of  style  and  method 
in  this  book.  The  first  nine  chapters,  entitled  "The 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,**  are  written  as  a  continued 
discourse,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  preface.  In 
chap.  X.,  where  we  see  the  same  title  again,  the  style 
changes  to  short  sentences,  which  have  Uttle  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  and  which,  generally,  contain  a 
kind  of  antithesis.  In  chap.  xxii.  ver.  17,  we  find  a 
new  style,  approaching  nearer  to  that  of  the  first  nine 
chapters  ;  to  chap.  xxiv.  ver.  23,  there  is  a  new  tide  ; 
{To  the  \cise;  or.  Further  sayings  of  the  wise ;)  and 
their  style  is  short  and  sententious.  Chap.  xxv.  we 
read,  "  These  are  also  proverbs  of  Solomon,  which 
the  men  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  copied  out." 
And,  doubtless,  it  was  on  this  authority  that  Grotius 
advanced  this  collection  to  have  been  made  by  Elia- 
kim, Shebna  and  Joah,  famous  men  under  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah.  In  chap.  xxx.  1,  we  read, "  The  words 
of  Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh  f  and  the  title  of  chap. 
xxxi.  is,  "  The  words  of  king  Lemuel." 

From  all  this  it  seems  certain,  that  the  book  of 
Proverbs  is  a  collection  of  Solomon,  compiled  by  sev- 
eral hands :  but  we  cannot  conclude  hence,  that  it  is 
not  the  work  of  Solomon,  who,  being  inspired  by 
divine  Wisdom,  composed  no  less  than  three  thou- 
sand proverbs,  1  Kings  iv.  32.  Several  persons 
might  make  collections  of  them ;  Hezekiah  among 
others,  as  mentioned  chap,  xxv.,  and  Agur,  Isaiah 
and  Ezra  might  do  the  same.  From  these  collec- 
tions might  \ye  composed  the  work  which  we  now 
have  ;  and  nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  this  sup- 
position. It  is  no  where  said,  that  Solomon  himself 
had  made  a  collection  of  proverbs  and  sentences 
The  title,  "  Solomon's  Proverlwa,"  rather  shows  the 
author  than  the  compiler.  The  rabbins  generally 
maintain,  that  king  Hezekiah,  observing  the  abuse 
the  people  made  of  several  works  of  Solomon, 
chieny  those  which  contained  the  virtues  of  plants, 
and  secrets  of  natural  philosophy,  he  suppressed  sev- 
eral of  these  works,  and  only  preserved  those  that 
are  handed  down  to  us. 

PROVIDENCE,  divine  superintendence.  It  is  a 
tenet  of  the  Christian  and  Jewish  religions,  that  God 
disposes  and  governs  all  things  by  his  providence; 
that  this  providence  is  eternal  and  infinite ;  that  it 
extends  over  every  thinr,  to  the  hairs  of  our  heads, 
to  the  most  minute  animals,  to  herbs  of  the  field. 
The  atheists,  whose  sentiments  are  combated  by  Sol 
omon,  in  his  book  of  Eeclesiastes ;  and  the  Saddo 
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eeea,  who  arose  afterward*,  denied  thia  providence, 
and  maintained,  that  men  are  the  only  causes  of  their 
own  happiness  or  misfortune,  according  to  their  good 
or  ill  use  of  their  liberty. 

But  these  notions  are  rejected  by  the  generality  of 
the  Jews;  though  they  do  not  agree  among  them- 
selres  in  explaining  the  effects  of  providence.  Mai- 
monides  seems  to  think,  that  providence  does  not  act 
in  the  moving  of  a  leaf,  or  m  the  production  of  a 
worm ;  but  that  whatever  relates  to  the  production 
of  animals,  or  things  of  minor  importance,  is  by 
chance.  Moreover,  the  generality  or  the  Jews  hold, 
that  mankind  enjoy  a  perfect  liberty  as  to  good  or 
evil;  and  that  whatever  happens  to  a  man  is  in 
recompe/ise  for  his  good  actions,  or  in  punishment 
for  his  bad  ones. 

"  Say  not  before  the  angel.  There  is  no  providence ; 
lest  Grod  should  be  provoked  against  you,  and  destroy 
all  the  works  of  your  hands."  Thus  speaks  the  book 
of  Ecclesiastes,  v.  6.  Take  care  how  you  deny  in 
secret  a  providence  ;  your  angel  will  be  a  witness  of 
your  most  secret  thoughts,  and  God  will  punish  you. 
The  Hebrew  expresses  this :  "  Say  not  before  the  an- 
gel. It  is  a  fault  of  ignorance  ;"  why  should  you  expose 
Jrourself  to  the  anger  of  the  Lord  by  your  words,  and 
ose  all  the  labor  of  your  hands?     See  Angel. 

PSALMS,  THE  BOOK  OF  ;  in  Hebrew,  Sepker  Te- 
JktStTn,  the  hook  of  hymns.  In  the  Gospels  it  is  vari- 
ously named, "  The  Book  of  Psalms,"  "The  Prophet," 
or  "  David,"  from  the  name  of  its  principal  author. 
It  is  justly  esteemed  to  be  a  kind  of  abstract  of  the 
whole  Scripture ;  a  general  library,  in  which  we 
may  meet  with  whatever  is  requisite  for  salvation. 
The  sacred  history  instructs  us,  says  Ambrose,  that 
the  prophecies  declare  future  events,  the  reprooft 
restrain  the  wicked,  and  the  precepts  persuade  them, 
but  the  Psalms  produce  all  these  enects.  Agreeable- 
nesB  and  usefulness  are  here  so  happily  blended,  that 
It  is  not  easy  to  decide  which  is  most  prevalent 

The  Hebrews  commonly  divide  the  Psalter  into 
fve  books ;  at  the  end  of  each  of  which  we  read  the 
Mune  conclusion,  and  which  is  thought  to  have  been 
put  there  by  £zra,  or  by  those  who  had  the  care  of 
eoUecting  the  sacred  books  after  the  captivity  of 
Babylon.  The  first  book  ends  at  our  fortieth  psalm ; 
the  second  at  the  seventy-first ;  the  third  at  the 
eighty-eighth  ;  the  fourth  at  the  hundred  and  fifth  ; 
the  fifth  at  the  hundred  and  fiftieth.  The  first  four 
books  conclude  with  these  words,  "  Amen,  Amen." 
The  fifth  with  "  Hallelujah." 

The  number  of  canonical  Psalms  has  always  been 
fixed  at  150 ;  for  the  hundred  and  fifly-first  (in  the 
Ghreek)  has  never  been  received  as  canonical.  But 
though  the  number  of  the  whole  has  been  agreed 
opon,  there  is  a  variety  in  their  distribution.  The 
Jews  make  two  of  the  ninth,  (according  to  the  Vul- 
pte  and  Sept,)  and  begin  their  tenth  at  ver.  22,  Ps. 
X3L.  "  Why  standest  thou  afar  oflf,  O  Lord  ?  "  so  tliat 
fh)m  this  place  to  Ps.  ciiiL  their  citations  and  num- 
bers are  dijflferent  fit)m  the  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
Protestant  churches,  and  the  English  version,  follow- 
ing this  division  of  the  Hebrews,  quote  the  Psalms  in 
like  manner. 

It  is  a  tradition  among  the  Hebrews  and  Chris- 
Muis,  that  Ezra  is,  if  not  the  only,  jet  the  principal, 
oollector  of  the  book  of  Psalms.  Eusebius,  Hilary, 
Theodoret,  the  author  of  the  8ynoj)«is  printed  under 
the  name  of  Athanasius,  venerable  Bede,  and  several 
others,  give  him  this  honor.  There  was,  befbrc  the 
••ptivity,  however,  a  collection   of  the  Psalms  of 

▼id.  since  Hezekiah,  when  he  restored  the  worship 


of  the  Lord  in  the  temple,  caused  tne  Psalms  of  Da- 
vid  to  be  sung  there,  2  Chron.  xxix.  25, 26,  &c.  In 
the  library  that  Nehemiah  erected  at  Jerusaleno,  he 
deposited  the  Psalms  of  David,  2  Mac.  ii.  Hi 

Speculative  men  have  given  themselves  much 
trouble  on  the  order  and  disposition  of  the  Psalms  ; 
but,  as  Jerome  observes,  it  is  impertinent  to  expect 
in  the  Psalter  a  chronological  series  of  canticles, 
which  have  relation  to  certain  events  of  history,  since 
it  is  not  the  custom  of  authors  of  lyrics  to  observe 
such  order ;  and  indeed,  a  very  littie  examination  of 
the  text  and  spirit  of  the  Psalms  will  convince  us, 
that  those  who  made  the  collection  had  simply  in 
view  to  preserve  these  canticles  as  they  found  them, 
with  a  religious  and  exact  scrupulosity,  without  either 
retrenching  what  had  been  already  repeated,  or  sup- 
plying what  might  seem  deficient,  or  connecting 
what  had  been  separated,  or  separating  what  had 
been  improperly  joined. 

The  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  book  of  Psalms 
have  always  been  acknowledged  by  both  Jews  nnd 
Christians. 

One  thing,  however,  crcsates  a  difficulty  with  many 
persons  of  piety ;  namely,  that  in  the  Psalms  we 
sometimes  find  what  seem  to  be  imprecations  against 
the  wicked,  and  the  enemies  of  the  prophet  The 
fathers  and  interpreters,  however,  commonly  explain 
these  passages  as  predictions  of  their  calamities  ;  as 
if  it  were  said,  that  they  should  certainly  perish,  if 
they  continued  in  their  disorderly  courses ;  or  let 
them  perish,  if  they  will  not  be  converted.  Chrysoo- 
tom  says,  in  these  passages  the  psalmist  does  not  so 
much  deliver  his  own  sentiments,  as  those  of  others. 

According  to  the  titles  of  the  Psalms — which,  how- 
ever, are  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  upon,  several  of 
them  having  been  added  by  transcribers  and  oth^v 
— seventy-two  bear  the  name  of  David;  fifly  are 
without  the  name  of  their  author. 

Psalms  inscribed  to  the  sons  of  Korah,  are  fttm 
xlii.  to  xlix.  also  Ixxxiv.  to  Ixxxviii. 

Inscribed  to  Solomon,  Ixxii.  and  cxxvii. 

Imputed  to  Ethan,  Ixxxix. 

To  Jeduthun,  Ixxvii. 

To  Moses,  xc. 

To  Asaph,  1.  and  Ixxiii.  to  Ixxxiii. 

Ascribed  in  the  Seftuaoint  and  Vuloati  to 
Adam,  xci. 

To  Melchizedec,  cix. 

To  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  Ixiv. 

To  Jeremiah,  cxxxvi.  which  is  also  ascribed  to 
David. 

To  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  cxi.  and  cxlv 

[The  book  of  Psalms  is  the  poetical  anthology  of 
the  Hebrew  nation,  containing  productions  of  aiffer- 
ent  authors  in  different  ages.  The  Hebrew  name  is 
r^^^Snn,  tehUlim,  praises ;  which  is  not  altogether  ap- 
propriate, because  many  of  the  psalms  are  rather 
elegiac  ;  but  this  name  was  probably  given,  because 
hymns  in  praise  of  God  constitute  the  greater  part 
of  the  book.  Most  of  the  psalms  have  the  superscrip- 
tion iipTD,  mizmdry  ajpoem,  »ong.  This  word  is  rendered 
in  the  Septuagint  by  V«i^6«,  psalmtu,  i.  e.  a  song 
sung  to  music,  a  lyric  poem.  The  Greek  y^airtjgiot, 
psalterion,  means  a  gtnnged  insirwnent ;  hence  by  a 
metaphor  the  book  of  Pnims  is  called  PsaUer.  (For 
the  poetical  characteristics  of  the  Psalms,  see  the  aiv 
tide  PoETmy,  p.  751.)  Our  attention  will  here  of 
principally  directed  to  their  arrangement  and  claon- 
fication,  and  to  the  inscriptions,  the  authors,  and  tb< 
f>neral  characteristics  of  the  Psalms. 
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Clasgyication.' — Some  writers,  as  Augusti,  have 
classified  the  Psalms  according  to  their  aesthetic  or 
prosodic  character,  into  odes,  elegies,  etc.  The 
method  of  De  Wette  is  preferable,  who  divides  them 
according  to  their  contents.  In  this  way  we  may 
make  six  classes.  {Compare  De  Wette's  Commentar, 
Einl.  §  i.) 

I.  Hymns  in  praise  of  Jehovah  ;  TehUlim  in  the 
proper  sense.  These  are  directed  to  Jehovah  from 
various  motives  and  views ;  e.  g.  as  the  God  of  all  na- 
ture, and  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  Ps.  viii.  civ. ; 
as  the  Protector  and  Patron  of  Israel,  Ps.  xx.  xxix. 
xxxiii. ;  or  of  individuals,  with  thanksgiving  for  de- 
liverance from  evils,  Ps.  xviii.  xxx.  xlvi.  xlvii. ;  while 
others  refer  to  the  more  special  attributes  of  Jehovah, 
Ps.  xc.  cxxxix.  These  psalms  express  thoughts  of 
the  highest  sublimity  in  respect  to  God,  nature,  etc. 

II.  Temple  Hymns ;  sung  at  the  consecration  of 
the  temple,  the  entrance  of  the  ark,  etc.  or  intended 
for  the  temple  service,  Ps.  xxiv.  cxxxii.  So  also  oiZ- 
ffrim  songSy  sung  by  those  who  came  up  to  worsnip 
m  the  temple,  etc.  e.  g.  the  so  called  Songs  of  Degrees, 
Ps.  cxxii.  seq.     See  Degrees. 

III.  Religious  and  moral  songs  of  a  general  char- 
acter ;  containing  the  poetical  expression  of  emotions 
and  feelings,  and  therefore  subjective  ;  e.  g.  confidence 
in  Grod  Ps.  xxiii.  Ixii.  cxxv. ;  devotedness  to  God. 
Ps.  xvi.  ,  longing  for  the  worship  of  the  temple,  1 
xlii.  xliii. ;  prayers  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  Ps.  li. 
etc. — So  also  didactic  songs ;  the  poetical  expression 
of  some  truth,  maxim,  etc.  Ps.  i.  xxxiv.  cxxviii. — ^xv. 
xxxii.  1.  etc.     This  is  a  numerous  class. 

IV.  Elegiac  Psalms,  i.  e.  lamentations,  psalms  of 
complaint;  generally  united  with  prayer  for  help. 
This  class  has  several  subdivisions,  viz. 

(1.)  The  lamentartons  of  particular  individuals, 
Ps.  vii.  xvii.  xxii.  lii.  Iv.  Ivi.  &c. 

(2.)  National  lamentations ;  where  the  poet  la- 
ments over  the  circumstances  of  the  nation,  mostly 
in  a  religious  view.  Most  of  these  psalms  are  of  a 
late  date  ;  and  none  of  them  are  from  David  ;  Ps. 
xliv.  Ixxx.  cxxxvii.  etc.  Some  are  both  individual 
and  national,  Ps.  Ixxvii.  cii. 

J 3.)  These  suflTerings  of  the  nation  and  of  individ- 
s  inspire  a  melancholy  view  of  life  in  general ; 
hence  many  psalms  are  general  complaints  against  a 
wicked  world,  Ps.  xii.  xiv.  xxxvi. 

(4.)  Psalms,  the  authors  of  which  attempt  to  reply 
to  the  complaining  views  of  the  preceding  class,  and 
satisfy  them  of  the  goodness  of  God,  etc.  Ps.  Ixiii. 
Ixxiii.  So  the  Book  of  Job.  This  whole  class  cx)m- 
prises  about  one  third  of  the  whole  number  of 
Psalms. 

V.  Odes  to  kings,  patriotic  hymns,  etc.  Ps.  xlv. 
Ixii. — xxi.  ex. — XX.  etc. 

VI.  Historical  Psalms,  in  which  the  ancient  history 
of  the  Israelites  is  repeated  in  a  hortatory  manner, 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  cv.  cri.  cxiv. 

The  prophetic  psalms  are  here  distributed  among 
these  various  classes.  Perhaps  they  might  with  more 
propriety  constitute  another  separate  class. 

Inscriptions. — With  the  exception  of  twenty-five 
psalms, — hence  called  orphan  psalms, — all  the  rest 
have  inscriptions  of  various  kinds,  and  often  very 
difficult  of  interpretation.  They  refer  to  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  song,  the  melody  or  rhythm,  the  instru- 
mental accompaniment,  the  choir  who  shall  j>erform, 
etc.  These  are  mostly  very  obscure ;  because  the 
music  and  musical  instruments  of  the  Hebrews  are 
almost  wholly  unknown  to  us.  Of  more  particular 
importance  are  those  inscriptions,  which  profess  to 
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designate  the  author  or  historical  occasion  of  many 
of  the  psalms.  The  genuineness  of  these  has  been 
much  contested  in  modern  times ;  the  principal  ar- 
guments on  both  sides  are  the  following,  viz. 

For  the  genuineness  of  the  inscriptions  it  is  said : 
(1.)  That  it  is  the  custom  of  oriental  poets  to  prefix 
their  names  to  their  various  poems ;  so  the  Arabians. 
This  is  no  doubt  true  in  a  sense  ;  but  then,  the  man- 
ner of  doing  this  is  different  from  that  of  the  Psalms ; 
Arabic  poems  commence  with  "  The  poet  saith,"  &c 
— (2.)  The  inscriptions  are  found  in  the  SeptuaginL 
But  this  merely  proves  that  they  are  as  old  as  the 
Septuagint,  i.  e.  about  330  years  before  Christ.  (See 
(4.)  in  the  next  paragraph.) 

Against  the  genuineness  of  the  inscriptions,  or  at 
least  of  many  of  them,  it  is  said  :  (1.)  That  many  of 
them  are  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  contents  of 
the  psalms  to  which  they  are  prefixed,  and  therefore 
cannot  have  proceeded  from  the  author ;  as  e.  g. 
when  those  are  ascribed  to  David,  which  have  refer- 
ence to  the  exile  ;  as  Ps.  xiv.  7 ;  li.  18 ;  Ixix.  36  ;  or 
when  a  psalm  ascribed  to  David  exhibits  Chaldee 
words  and  forms,  as  Ps.  cxxxix.  David's  style  was 
pure. — (2.)  Others  do  not  well  accord  with  the  con- 
tents and  occasion  of  the  Psalms ;  as  Ps.  1.  lii.  liv. 
Ivi.  Ivii.  lix. — (3.)  In  several  instances  it  can  be  shown 
how  th  tJ  error,  which  lies  at  the  bottom,  arose.  Thus 
in  Ps.  (xxvii.  which  is  ascribed  to  Solomon,  the  first 
verse  speaks  of  a  building,  which  was  assumed  to  be 
the  temple ;  hence  the  transition  was  easy  to  Solo- 
mon as  the  author.  Psalm  xxx.  is  said  to  be  for  the 
"dedication  of  the  house  of  David  ;"  which  has  arisen 
out  of  the  7th  verse. — (4.)  The  Septuagint  has  many 
more  inscriptions  than  the  Hebrew  text.  Hence  it 
follows,  tliat  as  the  collectors  or  translators  of  the 
Psalms  certainly  affixed  some  inscriptions  according 
to  their  own  conjectures,  so  they  may  probably  have 
prefixed  others,  if  not  all,  in  the  same  manner.  Thus 
the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  ascribe  some  psalms  to 
Adam,  Melchisedek,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Hiiggai, 
Zechariah,  &c.     {See  the  list  given  above,  p.  768.) 

The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  many  of  the  inscrip- 
tions cannot  well  be  genuine ;  and  therefore  the 
others  become  suspicious.  We  cannot  ref?/  upon  any 
one,  when  it  does  not  accord  with  the  contents  of  the 
psalm.  They  are  probably  conjectural  assumptions 
of  the  later  collectors,  })ossessors,  etc.  of  the  book  of 
Psalms ;  perhaps  mostly  out  of  the  exile,  or  not  long 
after  it.  On  these  grounds,  our  English  translators 
have  very  pro})erly  separated  the  inscriptions  from 
the  body  of  the  Psalms ;  (in  the  Hebrew  they  art 
united  with  them  ;)  and  given  them  merely  as  inscrip 
tions. 

Authors  and  Age  of  the  Psalms. — Most  of  those 
psalms  which  are  assigned  to  an  author,  are  ascribed 
to  David  and  to  his  contemporaries,  chiefly  Levitee 
and  singers  out  of  David's  schooL  Psalm  xc.  is  at- 
tributed to  Moses.  To  David  are  assigned  teventy- 
one  {)8alm8  in  the  Hebrew,  and  in  the  Septuagint 
eleven  more ;  of  these  many  cannot  be  his.  The 
character  of  David's  |)8alm8  is  generally  elegiac  and 
exjiressive  of  a  soft  and  pensive  melancholy  ;  but  he 
is  also,  on  various  occasions,  sublime  ;  as  in  Ps.  xviii 
xxix.  &LC. — Twelve  are  ascribed  to  Asaph  ;  eleven  to 
the  sons  of  Korah  ;  two  to  Solomon  ;  and  one  to  each 
of  tlie  singers  Heman  and  Ethan.  (Ixxxviii.  Ixxxix.; 
Tliose  which  are  anonymous  or  pseudonymous,  (e.  g. 
XIV.)  are  probably  all  later  than  David  ;  and  are  imi- 
tations of  his  style  and  manner.  The  rabbins  hare 
the  custom  to  reckon  all  anonymous  psalms  to  that 
author  who  has  been  last  named  ;  thus  Ps.  xci.— e. 
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which  are  orphan  Psalms,  they  assign  to  Moses,  be- 
cause he  is  named  as  the  author  of  Pa.  xc.  which 
next  precedes  these.  Many  of  these  later  psalms  are 
probably-  from  pious,  persecuted  prophets  and  others 
iD  the  time  of  the  kings ;  some  from  the  exile,  and 
others  later  still,  containing  recollections  of  the  exile ; 
Icompare  Ps.  cxxiii.  cxxiv.  cxxvi.  cxxxvii.)  Later 
than  about  this  period,  none  would  seem  to  have  been 
vnitten  ;  though  some  interpreters  have,  as  they 
thought,  found  traces  of  the  Maccabean  age  in  the 
Dook  of  Psalms. 

The  language  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Hebrew  is  very 
pure  ;  and  exhibits  the  characteristics  of  the  best  ages 
of  the  Hebrew  Uterature.  Still  there  is  a  perceptible 
difference  between  the  earlier  and  later  psalms ;  in 
the  former,  the  language  is  harsher  and  more  difficult ; 
as  is  the  case  also  in  the  older  Latin  writers,  Ennius 
and  Plautus ; — in  the  latter,  the  language  is  more  easy 
and  flowing.  The  same  diffference  is  perceptible  in 
the  earher  and  later  prophets.  In  the  later  psalms 
there  are  also,  here  and  there,  Chaldaisms.  They 
resemble  most,  in  this  respect,  the  books  of  Job, 
Proverbs,  Isaiah,  etc. 

Arrangement. — The  whole  collection  of  the  Psalms 
appears  to  have  first  existed  in  f,ve  books ;  after  the 
example,  perhaps,  of  the  Pentateuch.     Each  book 


closes  with  a  doxology. 
Book     I.     comprises 
«      II. 

«  in.        « 

u     IV. 


Psalms        i. — xli. 
"         xlii. — Ixxii. 
"      Ixxiii. — Ixxxix. 
"  xc, — cvi. 

"        cvii. — cl. 


The  original  collection  would  seem  to  have  compris- 
ed Psalms  L — Ixxii. (See  the  subscription,  Ps.  Ixxii.  20.) 
As  to  arrangement,  there  seems,  in  part,  to  have  been 

plan ;  and  in  part  it  is  accidental.  (1.)  Psalms  of  the 
same  author  are  placed  together  ;  though  other  psalms 
of  the  same  authors  also  stand  separately.  So  also 
psalms  of  similar  contents  are  sometimes  together, 
and  sometimes  separate.  Thus  Ps.  iii. — xli.  are  all 
ascribed  to  David  ;  Ps.  xlii. — xlix.  are  songs  of  the 
Korahites ;  Ps.  Ixxiii. — Ixxxiii.  all  belong  to  Asaph. 
But  there  are  other  psalms  of  all  these  authors. 
^.)  One  psalm  occurs  twice,  Ps.  xiv.  comp.  Ps.  liii. 
Some  occur  as  parts  of  other  psalms,  e.  g.  Ps.  Ixx. 
forms  also  a  part  of  Ps.  xl.  So  also  some  psalms  are 
repeated  from  other  books  of  Scripture ;  thus  Ps. 
xviii.  is  the  same  with  2  Sam.  xxii.  A  few  psalms 
are  compiled  by  bringiii'  together  verses  out  of  other 
psalms  and  poems, — a  6ort  of  cento  ;  e.  g.  Ps.  cxliv. 
All  these  general  appearances  are  best  explained  by 
the  hypothesis  of  a  gradual  origin  of  the  whole  book 
out  of  particular  collections,  each  smaller  collection 
preserving  its  own  arrangement.  Thus,  if  we  suppose 
Ps.  i. — Ixxii.  to  have  been  the  principal  collection, 
then  the  other  three  books  may  have  been  collected 
at  different  times,  and  appended  to  it.  The  time  of 
these  collections  cannot  be  determined.  It  would 
seem,  however,  to  have  been  not  before  the  exile; 
since  the  first  book  contains  psalms  apparently  of 
that  date. 

The  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  differ  from  the  He- 
brew in  the  division  and  enumeration  of  the  Psalms. 
Thej  unite  Ps.  ix.  and  x.  of  the  Hebrew  into  one,  as 
Ps.  IX  ;  hence  the  numberinr  of  the  Septuagint  and 
Vulgate,  from  Ps.  ix.  Mnwar^  is  one  behind  the  He- 
brew. In  Uke  mannei  they  unite  Ps.  cxiv.  and  cxv. 
Into  one,  as  Ps.  cxiii ;  but  also  divide  Ps.  cxvi.  into 
two,  as  Ps.  cxiv.  and  cxv.  Again  they  divide  Ps. 
cxlviL  into  two,  as  Ps.  cxlvi.  and  cxlviL  ;  so  that  from 
Pa.  cxlviiL  indusiye,  their  enumeration  is  the  same 


with  that  of  the  Hebrew.  The  English,  and  most 
other  modem  versions  follow  the  Hebrew;  and 
indeed  some  editions  of  the  Septuagint,  as  that  of 
Mill,  have  also  been  accommodated  to  the  Hebrew. 
The  above  difference  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  ex- 
amining references  to  the  Psalms,  made  by  Catholic 
writers. 

The  character  and  value  of  the  Psalms,  so  far  as 
they  contain  the  expression  of  religious  and  moral 
affections,  are,  perhaps,  higher  than  those  of  any  other 
book  of  the  Old  Testament  They  exhibit  the 
sublimest  conceptions  of  God,  as  the  Creator,  Pre- 
server and  Governor  of  the  universe ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  prophetical  character  of  many  of  them,  and  their 
relation  to  the  Messiah,  and  the  great  plan  of  man*s 
redemption.  They  present  us,  too,  with  the  most 
perfect  models  of  cijild-like  resignation  and  devoted- 
ness,  of  unwavering  faith,  and  confidence  in  God. 
Luther,  in  his  preface  to  the  Psalter,  has  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  language :  "  Where  canst  thou  find 
nobler  words  of  joy,  than  in  the  Psalms  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  ?  There  thou  mayst  look  into  the  hearts 
of  all  good  men,  as  into  beautiful  and  pleasant  gar- 
dens ;  yea,  as  into  heaven  itself.  How  do  grateful 
and  fine  and  charming  blossoms  spring  up  there, 
from  every  kind  of  pleasing  and  rejoicing  tnoughts 
towards  God  and  his  goodness! — Again,  where  canst 
thou  find  more  deep  or  mournful  words  of  sorrow, 
than  in  the  Psalms  of  lamentation  and  wo?  There 
thou  mayst  look  again  into  the  hearts  of  all  good 
men,  as  upon  death,  yea,  as  if  into  hell.  How  dark 
and  gloomy  is  it  there,  from  anxious  and  troubled 
views  of  the  wrath  of  God ! — I  hold,  however,  that 
no  better  or  finer  book  of  models,  or  legends  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  has  existed,  or  can  exist  on  earth, 
than  the  Psalter.  For  we  find  here,  not  alone  what 
one  or  two  saints  have  done,  but  what  the  Head  of 
all  saints  has  done,  and  what  all  holy  men  still  do ; 
in  what  attitude  they  stand  towards  God,  and  towards 
their  friends  and  enemies;  and  how  they  condutt 
themselves  in  all  dangers  and  sufferings.  And  be- 
sides this,  all  sorts  of  divine  doctrines  and  precepts 
are  contained  in  it. — Hence  it  is,  that  the  Psalter  is 
THE  BOOK  of  all  good  men  ;  and  every  one,  whatever 
his  circumstances  may  be,  finds  in  it  psalms  and 
words  suited  to  his  circumstances,  and  which  are  to 
him  just  as  if  they  had  been  put  there  on  his 
very  account ;  and  in  such  a  way,  tliat  he  him- 
self could  not  have  made  or  found  or  wished  for 
better."     *R. 

Psalms  of  Deorees  is  a  name  given  to  fifteen 
psalms,  from  cxx.  to  cxxxiv.  In  the  Hebrew,  it  is  A 
so7ig  of  Ascents ;  in  the  Chaldee,  A  song  that  was  aun^ 
upon  the  steps  of  the  abyss.  This  explication  is 
founded  on  a  tradition  of  the  Hebrews,  which  relates 
that,  when  they  were  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
temple,  at  the  return  fi-om  the  captivity,  there  came 
out  of  the  earth  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water,  to  the 
height  of  fifteep  cubits ;  and  would  have  drowned  the 
whole  world,  if  Achitophel — the  famous  Achitophel 
who  hanged  himself  in  the  time  of  David,  about  five 
hundred  years  before — had  not  stopped  its  progress, 
by  writing  the  ineffable  name  of  Jehovah  on  the  fifteen 
steps  of  the  temple !  To  the  same  event  they  refer 
Psalm  cxxx.  But  whence  have  tliese  Psalms  this 
denomination  ?  Some  interpreters  think  it  is  because 
they  were  sung  on  the  steps  of  the  temple ;  others 
translate  the  Hebrew  by  Psalms  of  Elevation  ;  because 
[they  say)  they  were  sung  with  an  exalted  voice,  or 
oecause  at  every  psalm  the  voice  was  raised.  Calmei 
however,  refers  them  to  the  aseent  of  Israel  from  th« 
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ptirity  of  Babylon ;  remarking  that  Scripture  com- 
monly applies  the  phraae,  to  ascend,  to  express  this 
return.  Thus  Cyrus,  in  his  proclamation,  (Ezrai.  3, 
5 ;  iL  2 ;  viL  5, 6.)  says,  "  Who  la  among  you  of  all 
hii  people  ?  His  Grod  be  with  him,  and  let  him  go  up 
to  Jerusalem."  And  a  good  number  of  persons  pre- 
sented themselves  to  go  up,  says  Ezra,  i.  11 ;  li.  1. 
Sbeshbazzar  brought  up — with  them  of  tiie  captivity, 
that  were  brought  up  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem. 
**  Now  these  are  the  children  of  the  province,  that 
went  up  out  of  the  captivity,"  Ezra  vii.  6, 7, 9.  "  This 
Ezra  went  up  from  Babylon.  And  there  went  up 
some  of  the  children  of  Israel.  For  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month,  was  the  beginning  of  the  going  up 
fh)m  Babylon."  In  Psalm  cxxii.  which  is  one  of  the 
Psalms  of  Degrees,  it  is  said,  "whither  the  tribes  go 
up  "  (to  Jerusalem).  And  Jeremiali,  (xxvii.  22.)  fore- 
telling the  return  from  the  captivity,  says,  "  Then  will 
I  bring  them  up,  and  restore  them  to  this  place." 
Ezekiel  (xxxix.  2.)  expresses  himself  in  the  same 
manner.  These  expressions,  showing  that  the  He- 
brews used  the  term  to  go  up,  when  they  spoke  of 
their  journeying  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  Calmet 
thinks  it  is  very  natural  to  call  those  Psalms  of  Ascent 
which  were  composed  on  occasion  of  their  deliver- 
ance fix)m'the  captivity  of  Babylon  ;  whether  to  im- 
plore this  deliverance  from  Grod,  or  to  return  thanks 
for  it  after  it  had  taken  place.  It  is  certain  that  they 
have  all  some  relation  to  this  great  event  They  men- 
tion it  in  several  places ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
cannot  be  otherwise  explained. 

[The  above  is  the  opinion  of  Calmet  Other  more 
probable  ones  see  under  the  article  Degrees.     R. 

PTOLEMAlS,  see  Accho. 

PTOLEMY,  the  name  of  all  the  kings  of  E^pt, 
fi*om  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  the  Romans  ;  that  is,  from  A.  M.  3631  to  3974  ;  or 
from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the  death  of  Cleopatra, 
i^use  of  Mark  Antony.     See  Eoypt. 

PUBLICAN,  an  officer  of  the  revenue,  employed 
in  collecting  taxes.  Among  the  Romans  there  were 
two  sorts  of  tax  receivers :  some  were  general  re- 
ceivers, who  in  each  province  had  deputies,  who  col- 
lected the  revenues  of  the  empire,  and  accounted  to 
the  emperor.  These  were  men  of  great  consideration 
in  tlie  government;  and  Cicero  says,  that  among 
these  were  the  flower  of  the  Roman  knights,  the  or- 
nament of  the  city,  and  the  strength  of  the  common- 
wealth. But  the  deputies,  the  under-famiers,  the 
commissioners,  the  publicans  of  the  lower  order, 
were  looked  upon  as  so  many  thieves  and  pickpock- 
ets. Theocritus  being  asked,  Which  was  the  most 
cruel  of  all  beasts,  answered,  "Among  the  beasts  of 
the  wilderness,  the  bear  and  the  lion ;  among  the 
beasts  of  the  city,  the  publican  and  the  parasite." 
Among  the  Jews,  also,  the  name  and  profession  of  a 
publican  was  excessively  odious.  They  could  not, 
without  the  utmost  reluctance,  see  publicans  exacting 
tributes  and  impositions  laid  o»  them  by  foreigners — 
the  Romans.  The  Galileans,  or  Hero<iians,  the  dis- 
ciples of  Judas  the  Gaulonite,  esi)ecially  submitted 
to  this  witli  the  greatest  impatience,  and  thought  it 
even  unlawfijl.  Those  of  tneir  own  nation  who  un- 
dertook this  office,  they  looked  upon  as  heathen.  (See 
Matt  xviii.  17.)  It  is  even  said,  they  would  not  allow 
them  to  enter  the  temple,  or  tiie  synagogues :  to  par- 
take of  the  public  prayers,  or  offices  of  judicature  ; 
Mr  to  give  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice. 

There  were  many  publicans  in  Judes  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour;  Zaccneus,  probably,  was  one  of  the 
principal  receivers,  since  he  is  called  "  chief  among 


the  publicans;"  (Luke  xix.2.)  but  Matthew  was  onlj 
an  inferior  publican,  Luke  v.  27.  The  Jews  re- 
proached Jesus  with  k>emg  a  "  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners,  and  eating  with  them,"  Luke  viL  34.  And 
our  Saviour  told  the  Jews,  (Matt  xxi.  31.)  that  harlots 
and  public^uis  should  be  preferred  before  them  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  In  the  parable  of  the  publican  and 
Pharisee,  who  prayed  at  the  same  time  in  the  temple, 
we  see  with  what  humility  his  condition  inspired  tlie 
pubhcan,  Luke  xviii.  10.  He  keeps  afar  ofi;  and 
probably  dared  not  so  much  as  enter  the  court  of  the 
people.  Zaccheus  assured  our  Saviour,  who  had 
done  him  the  honor  to  visit  his  house,  that  he  was 
ready  to  give  half  of  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  to  re- 
turn fourfold  whatever  he  had  unjustly  acquired, 
(Luke  xix.  8.)  in  conformity  with  the  Roman  laws, 
which  required,  that  when  any  farmer  was  convicted 
of  extortion,  he  should  render  four  times  the  value  of 
what  he  had  extorted. 

PUBLIUS,  a  wealthy  inhabitant  of  Malta,  when 
Paul  was  shipwrecked  on  that  island,  A.  D.  60,  Acts 
xxviii.  7 — 9.  Publius  received  the  apostle  and  his 
company  into  his  house  very  kindly,  and  entertained 
them  tlu-ee  days  witli  great  humanity.  In  acknowl- 
edgment, Paul  restored  to  health  the  father  of  Pub- 
bus,  who  was  ill  of  a  fever  and  bloody  flux.  It  is 
said,  that  not  only  Publius  and  his  father,  but  the 
whole  island  also,  was  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith. 

PUDENS,  mentioned  by  Paul,  (2  Tim.  iv.  21.)  is 
thought  by  the  ancients  to  have  been  a  Roman  sena- 
tor, converted  by  Peter.  But  there  is  reason  to  think 
they  confound  him  with  another  Pudens,  a  senator, 
said  to  be  father  of  Praxedus  and  Prudentiana,  in 
the  time  of  pope  Pius,  above  a  hundred  years  after- 
wards. The  (jrreeks  put  him  in  tlie  list  of  the  seventy 
disciples,  and  say,  that  after  the  death  of  Paul,  he  was 
beheaded  by  Nero.  Some  think  that  Claudia,  men- 
tioned by  Paul  after  Pudens,  was  his  wife. 

I.  PUL,  king  of  Assyria,  (2  Kings  xv.  19.)  came 
into  the  land  of  Israel  in  the  time  of  Menahem,  o 
assist  him,  and  confirm  him  in  the  kingdom,  H 

13.     The  king  of  Israel  gave  him  a  thousand  t 
of  silver,  and  rul  continued  in  the  country  till  K 
paid.     He  is  the  first  king  of  Assyria  mentioned  >q 
Scripture.     See  Asstria,  p.  113. 

II.  PUL,  a  people  and  district  of  Africa,  supposed 
by  Bochart  to  be  the  island  Philee,  in  the  Nile,  not 
far  from  Syene,  (Isa.  Ixvi.  19.)  on  which  are  remains 
and  ruins  of  very  noble  and  extensive  temples,  built 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Its  Egyptian  name  was 
PiUik;  whence  the  Greek  name,  and  probably  the 
Hebrew,  is  derived. 

PULSE,  all  those  grains  or  seeds  which  grow  in 
pods,  as  beans,  peas,  fee.  The  ancient  Hebrews 
used  parched  chick-peas  as  a  common  provisi^w 
when  they  took  the  field,  2  Sam.  xvii.  28. 

PUNON,  or  Phdnon,  a  station  of  the  Hebrews  in 
die  wilderness,  (Numb,  xxxiii.  42,  43.)  called  Phipno, 
Phaino,  and  Metallo-phwnon,  because  of  its  mines  of 
metals.  Eusebius  says,  it  was  between  Petra  and 
Zoar.  Atlianasius  says,  these  mines  of  Phanos  were 
so  dangerous,  that  murderers,  condemned  to  work 
there,  lived  but  a  few  days.  We  find  bishops  of 
Phenos  in  the  subscriptions  of  the  councils. 

PUR,  or  PuRiM,  that  is,  lot*,  is  a  solemn  feast  of 
the  Jews,  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  the  month  Adar, 
instituted  in  memory  of  the  lots  cast  by  Hamaa,  the 
enemy  of  the  Jews,  (Esth.  iii.  7.)  for  the  execution  (rf 
his  design  to  destroy  all  the  Jews  of  Persia,  but 
which  issued  in  cauainf  bis  own  ruin,  and  the  pre»- 
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err&tion  of  ihs  Jews,  who  had  time  to  avert  the 
blow,  by  means  of  Esther.    See  EsTHsa,  Haman,  and 

MORDBCAI. 

This  feast,  as  the  Jews  obsenre  it,  has  much  resem- 
olance  to  the  ancient  Bacchanalia  of  the  pagans. 
Pleasures,  diversions  a^d  excess  larj-e,  as  it  were, 
the  very  ftasence  o!  it  The  spirit  f  t  revenge  which 
animated  the  Jews  of  Shushan  against  their  enemies 
has  passed  undiminished  to  their  posterity,  who 
abandon  themselves  to  it  without  measure  and  without 
bounds.  They  allow  the  drinking  of  wine  to  excess, 
because  they  say  it  was  by  making  king  Ahasuerus 
drink  that  Esther  procured  the  dehverance  of  the 
Jews.  They  compel  all  to  be  present  at  the  syna- 
gogue, man,  woman,  child  and  servant,  because  all 
Shared  in  the  dehverance,  as  all  were  exposed  to  the 
danger. 

PURIFICATIONS  were  of  many  kinds  among 
the  Hebrews,  according  to  the  several  kinds  of  im- 
purities contracted.  See  Baptism,  Leprost  Dsad, 
Nazarites,  &c 

PURITY,  see  Holt. 

PURPLE.  It  is  related  that  the  fine  purple  color 
was  discovered  by  Hercules  Tyrius,  whose  dog  having 
by  chance  eaten  a  shell-fish  called  wiurex,  or  purpura^ 
and  returning  to  his  master  with  his  lips  tinged  with 
ft  purple  color,  occasioned  the  discovery  of  this  ore- 


cious  dye.  Purple,  however,  is  much  more  ancient 
than  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  since  we  find  it  mentioned 
by  Moses  in  several  places.  It  comes  from  the  sea- 
muscle,  TTOfjfxiQa  purpura,  and  is  of  reddish  or  crimson 
purple  hue,  Heb.  |dj"W.  There  was  another  species 
of  bluish  purple,  or  purple  blue,  made  from  a  species 
of  snail,  conchylium,  helix  iardhina,  of  Linnaeus,  Heb. 
nSsn.  This  word  is  usually  rendered  in  the  English 
Bible  by  blue.  Moses  used  much  wool  of  this  crim- 
son purple  color  in  the  work  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
in  the  ornaments  of  the  high-priest  It  was  the  color 
used  by  princes  and  great  men,  by  way  of  distinction, 
Judg.  viii.  26;  Luke  xvi.  19;  Dan.  v.  7.  We  see  by 
Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  that  the  Babylonians  clothed 
their  idols  in  habits  of  a  purple  and  azure  color,  Jer. 
X.  9 ;  Baruch  vi.  12,  71. 

PUTEOLI,  the  wells ;  now  Pozzuoli,  a  city  in  the 
Campania  of  Naples,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  bay, 
eight  miles  north-west  from  that  city.  It  was  a  colony. 
Here  Paul  abode  seven  days,  Acts  xxviii.  13. 

PYGARG,  Sept  nDyagyog,  white-rump.  This  is 
properly  the  name  of  a  species  of  eagle,  (see  Rees' 
Cyclop.)  but  is  applied  in  Deut  xiv.  5,  to  a  quadruped, 
apparently  a  species  of  gazelle  or  antelope,  Heb.  ]w'\. 
So  the  Syriac  version  and  Targums.  Both  the  Arabic 
versions  give  it  by  a  species  of  mountain  goat.  See 
Antelope.     *R. 
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QUAIL.  There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  learned  men  with  respect  to  what  creature  is 
intended  by  the  Hebrew  adavimj  which  we  render 
quaUaj  Exod.  xvi.  13,  &c.  Our  English  translators 
are  supported  by  the  Sepmagint,  Josephus,  Philo, 
Apollinarius,  and  the  rabbins,  among  the  ancients ; 
and  by  Bochart,  Hasselauist,  Shaw,  Harmer,  Gese- 
nius,  Rosenmliller,  and  tne  majority  of  commentators 
among  the  modems.  On  the  other  hand,  the  learn- 
ed Ludolph  insists  these  ielavim  were  locusts,  in 
which  he  has  been  followed  by  Scheuchzer,  bishop 
Patrick,  Niebuhr  and  others.  To  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  respective  claims  of  these  conflicting  opinions, 
would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  appropriate 
to  the  subject  The  arguments  which  have  been  ad- 
duced in  favor  of  the  bird,  we  beheve  to  have  a 
decided  advantage  over  those  on  the  other  side,  inde- 
pendent of  the  testimony  of  the  psalmist,  which  we 
think  should  be  regarded  as  conclusive.  Describing 
the  merciful  interposition  of  God  in  behalf  of  his 
chosen  people,  during  the  time  that  they  were  wander- 
ing in  the  great  desert,  this  sacred  writer  refers  in  un- 
eouivocal  language  to  the  miraculous  supply  of  the 
iuavim^  which  he  denominates  feathered  fowls,  6pk 
canaphy  a  term  never  applied  to  insects.  ^He  caused  an 
east  wind  to  blow  in  the  heaven ;  and  by  his  power  he 
brought  on  the  south  wind  ;  he  rained  flesh  ai3M>  upon 
them  as  dust,  and  feathered  fowls  like  the  saihi  of 
the  sea ;  and  let  fldl  in  the  midst  of  their  camp, 
and  round  about  their  habitations.**  Pa.  Ixxviii. 
a6— 28. 

The  oriental  auail  is  a  bird  of  passage,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  turtle-dove.  Haaaelquist  states  that  it  is 
plentiful  near  the  shores  of  the  Dead  sea  and  the  Jor- 
dan, and  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia ;  and  Diodorus 
affirms    aai  it  is  caught  in  immense  numbers  about 


Rhinocolura ;  countries  through  which  the  Israelites 
passed  in  their  way  to  the  Promised  Land. 

On  two  occasions  the  demands  of  the  murmuring 
Hebrews  were  supplied  with  quails ;  and,  on  each 
occasion,  the  event  is  distinctly  referred  to  the  mi- 
raculous interposition  of  Grod,  Exod.  xvi.  12,  13; 
Numb.  xi.  31.  On  the  former  occasion,  the  birds 
were  scattered  about  the  camp  only  for  a  single  day  ; 
but  on  the  latter,  they  came  up  from  the  sea  for  the 
space  of  an  entire  month.  The  great  numbers  of  the 
telavim  which  are  said  to  have  been  provided  for  the 
people,  has  been  regarded  as  almost  incredible  ;  but 
without  sufficient  reason,  as  may  be  shown,  without 
resorting  to  the  supposition  that  they  were  created 
for  this  express  occasion.  Varro  asserts  that  turtles 
and  quails  return  from  their  migrations  into  Italy  in 
immense  numbers ;  and  SoUnus  adds,  that  when  they 
come  within  sight  of  land,  they  rush  forward  in  large 
bodies,  and  with  so  great  impetuosity,  as  oflen  to  en- 
danger the  safety  of  navigators,  by  oversetting  the 
vessels.  Hence  it  appears  that  this  part  of  the  narra- 
tive is  perfectly  credible ;  and  that  the  miracle  con- 
sisted m  these  immense  flocks  being  directed  to  a 
particular  spot,  in  the  extreme  emergency  of  the 
people,  by  means  of  "a  wind  from  the  Lord,**  Numb. 
xl3L 

QUARREL,  a  brawl  or  contest  Solomon  com- 
pares him  who  meddles  with  the  auarrels  of  people 
unknown,  to  one  who  takes  a  dog  by  the  ears,  ana  so 
rashly  exposes  himself  to  be  bitten.  This  is  gener- 
ally the  case ;  but  it  should  not  be  concluded  Grom 
hence,  that  we  ought  never  to  try  to  reconcile  neigh- 
bors. It  must  be  attempted,  however,  with  much 
prudence,  caution  and  charity,  for  fear  of  increasing 
the  evil  we  undertake  to  appease. 

QUEEN,  a  king's  wife.     This  is  the  general  ar 
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ceptation  of  the  term  queen ;  but  it  seems  to  be  used 
by  the  orientals  in  another  sevise,  and  corresponds  to 
the  official  title  of  "king's  mother.**  A  knowledge 
of  this  circumstance  will  remove  several  discrepancies 
in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
have  greatly  perplexed  the  commentators.  See  the 
article  King's  Mother. 

QUEEN  OF  HEAVEN,  a  name  which  the  He- 
brew idolaters  gave  to  the  moon.  Jeremiah  (vii.  17. 
&c.)  says,  "  The  children  gather  wood,  and  the  fathers 
kindle  the  fire,  and  the  women  knead  their  dough,  to 
make  cakes  to  the  queen  of  heaven."  And  chap.  xliv. 
16 — 18,  the  disobedient  Israelites  say  to  the  same 
prophet,  "We  will  certainly  do  whatsoever  thing 
goeth  out  of  our  own  mouth,  to  burn  incense  unto  the 


queen  of  heaven.  For  since  we  left  off  to  bum  in- 
cense to  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink- 
offerings  unto  her,  we  have  wanted  all  thinjurs,  and 
have  been  coniumed  by  the  sword  and  by  famine." 
Calmet  thinks  it  to  be  the  Meni  of  Isa.  Ixv.  11,  who 
was  worshipped  as  the  moon,  Astarte,  Trivia,  Hecate, 
Diana,  the  heavenly  Venus,  and  Isis,  according  to 
different  superstitions.  They  placed  altars  to  her  on 
the  platforms  or  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets,  near  their  doors,  and  in  groves. 
They  offered  her  cakes  kneaded  with  oil  or  noney, 
and  made  libations  to  her,  with  wine  and  other 
liquors.  The  rabbins  think  they  printed  on  these 
cakes  the  resemblance  of  a  star  or  half-moon.  See 
Idolatry. 
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RAAMAH,  the  fourth  son  of  Cush,  who  peopled 
a  country  of  Ai-abia,  whence  were  brought  to  Tyre 
spices,  precious  stones  and  gold.  This  country  is 
thought  to  have  been  in  Arabia  Felix,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Persian  gulf,  Gen.  x.  7  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  22.  The 
Sept  in  Grenesis  have  Rtgma ;  according  to  Ptolemy, 
a  city  on  the  Persian  gulf. 

RAAMSP^.S,  or  Ramesses,  a  city  built  by  the  He- 
brews, during  their  servitude  in  Egypt,  and  which 
probably  took  its  name  from  a  king  of  Egypt,  Gen 
xlvii.  11 ;  Exod.  i.  11.  It  was  situated  in  the  land  of 
Groshen  ;  and  appears  to  have  been  the  capital  of  that 
country.  It  was  most  probably  the  same  with  Hero- 
opohs,  situated  on  the  great  canal  between  the  Nile 
and  Suez,  where  are  now  the  ruins  of  Aboukeyshid. 
See  in  Exonus,  p.  400. 

RAB,  Rabbi,  Rabbin,  Rabban,  or  Rabbam  ;  a 
name  of  dignity  among  the  Hebrews,  given  to  mas- 
ters and  doctore,  to  chiefs  of  classes,  and  to  the  prin- 
cipal officers  in  the  court  of  a  prince  :  e.  g.  Nebuzar- 
adan,  general  of  the  army  of  king  Nebuchadnezzar, 
is  always  called  Rah  Tabachim,  master  of  the  execu- 
tioners, or  guards,  2  Kings  xxv.  8,  20,  et  passim  ;  Jer. 
xxxix.  9,  10,  et  passim.  Esther  (i.  8.)  says,  that 
Ahjisnerus  ap[)ointed  a  Rab  of  his  court  over  every 
table  of  his  guests,  to  take  care  that  nothing  should 
be  wanting.  Daniel  (i.  3.)  speaks  of  Ashpenaz,  the 
Rab  Snn'sim^  that  is,  Rab  of  the  eunuchs  of  Nebu- 
chadn(r/zar,  and  of  the  Rab  of  the  Saganim,  or  chief 
of  the  governors,  or  peers,  chap.  ii.  48.  This  prophet 
was  himself  preferred  to  be  cirief  interpreter  of 
dreams,  or  Rab  of  the  Chartumim^  Dan.  v.  11.  It 
appears  that  the  title  came  originally  from  the  Chal- 
dees  ;  for  before  the  captivity,  when  mention  is  made 
of  Judea,  we  find  it  used  only  in  reference  to  the 
officers  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 

jRoA,  or  Rdbban,  properly  signifies  master,  or  one 
who  excels  in  any  thing ;  Rabbi,  or  Rabbani,  is  my 
master.  Rabbin  is  the  plural.  Thus  Rab  is  of  greater 
dignity  than  Rabbi.  There  were  several  gradations 
among  the  Jews  before  the  dignity  of  Rabbi,  as 
among  us  before  the  degree  of  doctor.  The  head  of 
a  school  was  called  Hacham,  or  wise ;  he  who  aspired 
to  the  doctorship  had  the  name  of  Bachuty  or  Elou ; 
and  he  frequented  the  school  of  the  Hacham.  When 
further  advanced  he  had  the  title  of  Chabar  of  the 
Raby  or  master's  companion,  and  when  perfectly 
skilled  in  the   knowledge  of  the  law  and  traditions. 


he  was  called  only  Rab,  or  Rabin,  and  Moreno,  our 
master.  There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  something 
of  this  sort  in  Matt.  x.  24  ;  Luke  vi.  40 :  "  Tht  uisciple 
is  not  above  his  master ;  but  it  is  enough  for  the  nn- 
ished  disciple  to  be  as  his  master,"  or  to  be  his  mas- 
ter's companion. 

The  Hacham  Rab,  or  master  Rabbi,  decided  differ- 
ences, determined  things  allowed  or  forbidden,  and 
judged  in  religious  and  even  in  civil  controversies. 
He  celebrated  marriages,  and  declared  divorces.  He 
preached,  if  he  had  a  talent  for  it ;  and  was  head  of 
the  academies.  He  had  the  first  seat  in  the  assem- 
blies, and  in  the  synagogues.  He  reprimanded  the 
disobedient,  and  could  even  excommunicate  them 
In  the  schools  they  sat  on  raised  chairs,  and  their 
scholars  were  seated  at  their  feet.  Hence  (Acts  xxii- 
3.)  Paul  is  said  to  have  studied  at  the  feet  of  Rabbi 
Gamaliel.  Philo  affirms  that  among  the  Essenes,  the 
children  sat  in  the  schools  at  the  feet  of  their  masters. 
Ambrosiaster,  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
observes,  that  in  their  schools  the  Rabbins  sat  in 
their  chairs,  the  most  advanced  of  their  scholeirs  sat 
by  them  on  benches,  and  the  juniors  sat  on  the 
ground  on  mats.  Hence  the  Jews  are  used  to  say  to 
their  children,  by  way  of  proverb,  "  Roll  yourselves 
in  the  dust  of  your  master's  feet;"  instead  of  saying, 
Frequent  their  schools  diligently,  and  sit  down  at 
their  feet.  Our  Saviour  upbraids  the  Rabbins  and 
masters  of  Israel  with  vanity,  and  eagerness  to  occupy 
the  fii-st  places  at  feasts,  and  the  head  seats  in  the  syn- 
agogues ;  also,  with  their  beuig  saluted  in  the  streets, 
and  desiring  to  be  called  Rabbi,  my  master. 

The  studies  of  the  Rabbins  are  either  the  text  of 
the  law,  or  the  traditions,  or  the  Cabala  ;  these  three 
objects  fonn  so  many  different  sorts  of  Rabbins. 
Those  who  chiefly  apply  to  the  letter  of  Scripture, 
are  called  Caraites,  i.  e.  Literalists.  Those  who  chief- 
ly study  the  traditions  and  oral  laws  of  the  Talmud, 
are  called  Rabbinists.  Those  who  give  themselves  to 
their  secret  and  mysterious  divinity,  letters  and  num- 
bers, are  called  Cabalists,  i.  e.  Traditionaries. 

RABBATH,  or  Rabbat-Ammon,  or  Rabbath  of 
THE  CHILDREN  OF  Ammon,  aftcrwards  called  Phila- 
delphia, by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  capital  of  the 
Ammonites,  was  situate  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead, 
near  the  source  of  the  Amon,  beyond  Jordan.  It  was 
famous  even  in  the  time  of  Moses,  Deut.  iii.  11. 
When  David  declared  war  against  the  Ammonites, 
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his  general,  Joab,  laid  siege  to  Rabbath-Ammon, 
where  the  brave  Uriah  lost  his  hfe  by  a  secret  order 
of  his  prince ;  when  the  city  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  David  himself  went  thither,  that  he  might 
have  the  honor  of  taking  iL  From  this  time  it  be- 
came subject  to  the  kings  of  Judah ;  but  the  kings 
of  Israel  subsequently  became  masters  of  it,  with  the 
tribes  l)eyond  Jordan.  Towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  Tiglath-pileser  having  taken 
away  a  great  part  of  the  Israelites,  the  Ammonites 
were  guilty  of  many  cruelties  against  those  who  re- 
mained ;  for  which  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Eze- 
kiel  pronounced  very  severe  prophecies  against 
Rabbath,  their  capital,  and  against  the  rest  of  the 
country,  which  probably  had  their  completion  five 
years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Antiochus 
the  Great  took  the  city  about  A.  M.  3786.  It  is  now 
called  Amman,  and  is  about  15  miles  S.  E.  of  Szalt. 
Burckhardt  found  there  extensive  ruins,  which  he  has 
described.     (Trav.  in  Syria,  etc.  p.  357.) 

RABBATH-MOAB,  see  Ar. 

RABBI,  see  Rab,  and  Doctor. 

RABBITH,  a  city  of  Issachar,  Josh.  xix.  20. 

RABBONI,  a  diminutive  from  Rabbi,  (John  xx. 
16.)  or  my  master.     See  Rab. 

RaI^  mag,  a  general  officer  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's army,  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  Jer.  xxxix.  3. 
A.  M.  3416.  It  means  more  probably  chief  of  the 
magii  a  dignitary  who  had  accompanied  the  king  of 
Babylon  in  his  campaign. 

RAB-SARIS,  or  Rab-sares,  an  officer  sent  with 
Rab-shakeh  and  Tartan,  to  summon  Hezekiah,  2 
Kings  xviii.  17 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  3.  It  signifies  the  chief 
of  the  eunuchs. 

RAB-SHAKEH,  or  Rab-saces,  that  is,  the  chief 
butler  or  cup-bearer^  was  an  officer  sent  by  Sennache- 
rib, king  of  Assyria,  to  summon  Hezekiah  to  surrender 
to  his  troops,  which  he  did,  in  a  very  haughty  and 
insolent  manner,  telling  him,  in  Hebrew,  that  he 
ought  not  to  put  confidence,  either  in  the  king  of 
Egypt,  or  in  the  Lord,  who  had  ordered  Senna- 
cherib to  march  against  Judea,  2  Kings  xviii.  17. 
After  this  Rab-shakeh  returned  to  his  master,  who 
had  quitted  the  siege  of  Lachish  to  meet  the  king  of 
Egypt,  then  coming  to  assist  Hezekiah.  But  in  this 
march  the  destroying  angel  slew  185,000  of  the  army 
of  Sennacherib ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  hasten  back 
to  Nineveh,  where  he  was  slain  by  his  own  sons, 
Isa.  xxxvii.  36,  &c. ;  2  Kings  xix.  35--37.     See  Sen- 

IVACHERIB. 

RAC  A,  a  word  derived  from  the  root  p'>'\,  rik,  »mn, 
trifling  witless,  brainless ;  otherwise,  beggarlj),  worth- 
less. It  is  thus  translated  by  the  Vulgate,  in  Judg. 
xL  3.  in  the  English,  vain  men.  The  word  includes 
a  strong  idea  of  contempt.  Christ  says,  (Matt.  v.  22.) 
whoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  con- 
demned by  the  council,  or  Sanhedrim.  Lightfoot 
assurer  us,  that  in  the  Jewish  books,  the  word  Raca 
is  a  term  of  the  utmost  contempt ;  and  that  it  used  to 
be  pronounced  with  certain  gestures  of  indignation, 
as  spitting,  turning  away  the  nead,  &c. 

RACE,  RUNNING.  The  numerous  allusions  in 
tne  writings  of  Paul  to  the  races  and  games  estab- 
hshed  in  Greece,  require  some  acquaintance  with 
the  nature  and  laws  of  those  institutions,  to  render 
guch  passages  intelligible.  It  may  therefore  be 
proper  to  adduce  a  few  remarks  concerning  them. 

The  apostle  says,  (1  Cor.  ix.  24.)  "Know  ye  not 
^at  they  who  run  in  a  race,  run  all,  but  one  (only) 
receiveth  the  prize?  so  nm  that  ye  may  obtain. 
4nd   every   one   who   striveth    is   temperate,"   &c. 


Also  2  Tim.  ii.  5.  "If  a  man  strive  foi  masteries,  yet 
is  he  not  crowned  except  he  strive  lawfully."  (See 
also  Heb.  xii.  1  ;  Gal.  v.  7,  &c.) 

"  Such  as  obtained  victories  m  any  of  these  games, 
especially  the  Olympic,  were  universally  honored, 
nay,  almost  adored.  At  their  return  home  they  rode 
in  a  triumphal  chariot  into  the  city,  the  walls  being 
broken  down  to  give  them  entrance  ;  which  was 
done  (as  Plutarch  is  of  opinion)  to  signify,  that  walls 
are  of  small  use  to  a  city  that  is  inhabited  by  men 
of  courage  and  abihty  to  defend  it.  At  Sparta  they 
had  an  honorable  post  in  the  army,  being  stationed 
near  the  king's   person.      At  some  towns  they  had 

E resents  made  to  them  by  their  native  city,  were 
onored  with  the  first  place  at  shows  and  games, 
and  ever  after  maintained  at  the  public  charge, 
Cicero  reports,  that  a  victory  in  the  Olympic  games 
was  not  much  less  honorable  than  a  triumph  at 
Rome.  Happy  was  that  man  esteemed,  who  could 
but  obtain  a  single  victory ;  if  any  person  merited 
repeated  rewards,  he  was  thought  to  have  attained 
the  utmost  felicity  of  which  human  nature  is  capa- 
ble ;  but  if  he  came  ofl^  conqueror  in  all  the  exercises, 
he  was  elevated  above  the  condition  of  men,  and  his 
actions  styled  wonderful  victories!  Nor  did  their 
honors  terminate  in  themselves,  but  were  extended 
to  all  about  them ;  the  city  that  gave  them  birth  and 
education  was  esteemed  more  honorable  and  august : 
happy  were  their  relations,  and  thrice  happy  their 
parents.  It  is  a  remarkable  story  which  Plutarch 
relates  of  a  Spartan,  who,  meeting  Diagoras,  that  had 
himself  been  crowned  in  the  Olympic  games,  and 
seen  his  sons  and  grand-children  victors,  embraced 
him,  and  said,  *  Now  die,  Diagoras;  for  thou  canst 
not  be  a  god ! '  By  the  laws  of  Solon,  a  hundred 
drachms  were  allowed  from  the  public  treasury  to 
every  Athenian  who  obtained  a  prize  in  the  Isthmian 
games  ;  and  five  hundred  drachms  to  such  as  were 
victors  in  the  Olympian.  Afterwards,  the  latter  of 
these  had  their  maintenance  in  the  Prytaneum,  or 
public  hall  of  Athens." 

The  llfvTa^Xov,  Pentathlon,  or  Quinquertium^  (five 
games,)  consisted  of  the  five  exercises  contained  in 
this  verse : 

^yiX^a,  7Tod<x)Xtit]v,  Siaxov,  axovra,  nukrjv, 

leaping,  running,  throwing,  darting,  urrestling. 

Instead  of  darting,  some  mention  boxing  ;  others 
speak  of  exercises  different  from  those  mentioned. 
For  Pentathlon  seems  to  have  been  a  common  name 
for  any  five  sorts  of  exercise  performed  at  the  same 
time.  In  all  of  them  there  were  some  customs  that 
deserve  our  observation.  Dromos,  /toii^ioc,  the  exer- 
cise of  running,  was  in  great  esteem  among  the  an» 
cient  Grecians,  insomuch,  that  such  as  prepared 
themselves  for  it,  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  use 
means  to  burn  or  parch  their  spleen,  because  it  was 
believed  to  be  a  hinderance  to  them,  and  retard  them 
in  their  course.  Homer  tells  us,  that  swiftness  is 
one  of  the  most  excellent  endowments  a  man  can  be 
blessed  withal : — 

No  greater  honor  e*er  has  been  attained, 

Than  what  strong  hands,  or  nimble  feet,  have  gained. 

Indeed,  all  those  exercises  that  conduced  to  fit  men 
for  war,  were  more  especially  valued.  Swiftness 
was  looked  upon  as  an  excellent  qualification  m  a 
warrior,  both  because  it  serves  for  a  sudden  assault 
and  onset,  and  likewise  for  a  nimble  reirxjat;    and 
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therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  constant 
character  which  Homer  gives  of  Achilles  is,  that  he 
was  swift  of  foot ;  and  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  David, 
in  his  poetical  lamentation  over  those  two  great  cap- 
tains, Saul  and  Jonathan,  takes  particular  notice  of 
this  warlike  quality  of  theirs:  "They  were  swifter 
than  eagles,  stronger  than  lions,"  2  Sam.  i.  23. 

Those  persons  who  designed  to  contend  in  these 
games  were  obliged  to  repair  to  the  [)ul)lic  gymna- 
aium,  at  Elis,  ten  months  before  the  solemnity,  where 
they  prepared  themselves  by  continual  exercises.  No 
iflan  who  ha«l  omitted  to  present  himself  in  this  man- 
ner was  allowed  to  contend  for  any  of  the  prizes; 
nor  were  the  accustomed  rewards  of  victory  given  to 
Buch  persons,  if  by  any  means  they  introduced  them- 
§elve8,  a  ,d  overcame  their  antagonists.  No  person 
who  wab  hunself  a  notorious  criminal,  or  nearly 
related  to  any  such,  was  permitted  to  contend ;  and 
fiirther,  if  any  person  were  convicted  of  bribing  his 
adversary,  a  severe  fine  was  laid  upon  him.  Nor 
were  these  orecautions  alone  thought  a  sufficient 
guar«l  against  evil  and  dishonorable  contracts  and  un- 
just practices,  but  the  contenders  were  obliged  to 
swear,  that  they  had  spent  ten  whole  months  in  pre- 

Caratory  exercises  ;  and  both  they,  their  fathers  and 
rethren,  took  a  solemn  oath,  that  they  would  not,  by 
any  sinister  or  unlawful  means,  endeavor  to  stop  the 
fair  and  just  proceedings  of  the  games.  (Potter's  Antiq. 
GrcBC.) 

The  rewards  given  in  these  games  have  been  thus 
rendered  into  English  by  Addison,  from  the  Greek : — 

Greece, iu fourgamesthymartial youth  weretrainc  d 
For  beioes  two,  and  two  for  gods  ordained  ; 
Jov«^  bade  the  olive  round  his  victor  wave ; 
Phojbns  to  bis  an  apple-garland  gave; 
The  pine  Pal^emon  ;  nor  with  less  renown, 
Archemorus  conferred  +^e  parsley  crown. 

(Anc.  Med.  Dial.  2.) 

Compare  with  these  fading  vegetable  crowns  that 
unmortal  life  which  the  gospel  offers  as  a  prize  to 
the  vi»;tor ;  in  order  to  understand  the  apostle's  com- 
parison, 1  Cor.  ix.  25;  1  Pet.  v.  4. 

RACHAL,  a  city  of  Judah,  to  which  David  sent 
some  of  the  spoil  taken  from  those  enemies  who  had 
plundered  Ziklag,  1  Sam.  xxx.  29. 

RACHEL,  a  daughter  of  Laban,  and  sister  of  Leah, 
was  married  to  Jacob,  by  whom  she  had  Joseph  and 
Benjamin.  She  died  in  childbirth  with  the  latter, 
whom  she  named  Ben-oni,  son  of  my  pain ;  but  Jacob 
named  him  Benjamin,  or  the  son  of  my  right  hand. 
See  Jacob. 

The  prophet  Jeremiah,  (xxxi.  15.)  and  after  him 
Matthew,  (ii.  18.)  have,  as  it  were,  revived  Rachel,  in 
the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  descended  from 
Joseph,  son  of  Rachel.  "In  Rama  (or,  on  the  high- 
places)  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentJition  and 
weeping,  and  great  mourning,  Rachel  weeping  for 
her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because 
they  are  not."  This  was  fulfilled,  when  these  tribes 
were  carried  into  ca]»tivity  beyond  the  Euphrates ; 
but  Matthew  has  accjmmodated  the  words  to  the 
lamentations  of  the  mothers  in  Bethlehem,  when  Herod 
slew  their  children.  Then  Rachel,  who  was  buried 
there,  might  be  said  to  renew  her  cries  and  lamenta- 
tions for  the  death  of  so  many  infant  innocents,  sac- 
rificed to  his  jealousy  and  cruelty ! 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  the  objection  which  Mr. 
Levi  and  others  have  urged  aga'mst  this  application 
of  the  prophet's  language.     It  is  said  that  the  lamen- 


tation of  Rachel,  referring  only  to  he  tarrying  away 
of  captives  to  Babylon,  and  beine  connected  with  a 
promise  of  their  return,  is  not  of  that  description  to 
justify  such  an  application  of  it.  The  passage  standi 
thus,  Jer.  xxxi.  15  : — 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  ; 
A  voice  was  heard  in  Rainah^ 
Lamentation  and  bitter  weeping ; 
Rachel  weeping  for  her  children, 
Refused  to  be  comforted,  because  they  were  not 

Thus  saith  the  Lord ; 
Refrain  thy  voice  from  weeping, 
And  thine  eyes  from  tears: 
For  thy  work  shall  be  rewarded,  saith  the  Lord : 
And  they  shall  come  again  from  the  land  of  th« 

enemy. 
And  there  is  hope  in  thine  end,  saith  the  Lord, 
That  thy  children  shall  come  again  to  their  own 

border. 

This  passage  certainly  closes  with  hopeful  and 
grateful  ideas ;  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  prophet  apos- 
trophizes the  tender  mother  of  the  tribes  of  Joseph 
and  Benjamin,  he  addresses  consolation  to  her :  not 
so  the  evangelist;  whose  metaphorical  Rachel  de- 
plores her  children  hopelessly  cut  off,  and  departed 
for  ever.  To  remove  this  seeming  discrepancy, 
Mr.  Taylor  offers  the  following  remarks,  on  the 
authority  of  Le  Bruyn — (1.)  that  it  is  customary 
for  mothers  in  tae  East  to  seek  the  graves  of  their 
deceased  children,  in  order  to  weep  over  them; 
meaning  to  infer,  that  this  being  a  custom  in  the 
East  at  present,  it  was  the  same  anciently ;  so  that,  in 
point  of  lamentation,  any  mourning  mother  might 
have  answered  the  allusion  of  the  evangelist  as  Ra- 
chel :  (2.)  that  it  is  probable  high  places  or  hills,  a 
little  way  out  of  the  towns,  were  usually  the  scenes 
of  such  lamentations,  anciently ;  as  we  find  by  sev- 
eral passages  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  that  such 
weepings  are  now  maintained  in  the  same  places ; 
the  same  customs,  for  the  most  part,  prevailing  in 
modern  as  in  ancient  times :  (3.)  that  the  word  Ra- 
mah  signifies  high  places  in  general ;  and  that  any 
high  place,  the  usual  scene  of  such  maternal  lamen- 
tation, would  have  answered  the  evangelist's  purpose 
in  reference  to  mourning  mothers :  (4.)  that  Rachel 
was  buried  at,  or  near,  Ramah,  (Gen.  xxxv.  9  ;  xlvii- 
7 ;  1  Sam.  x.  2.)  where  the  Israelites  were  assembled 
to  be  carried  into  captivity ;  (Jer.  xl.  1.)  (5.)  that  the 
same  custom  of  women's  weeping  for  tneir  children 
was  probably  maintained  in  the  evangelist's  time  at 
Ramah  near  Bethlehem,  as  Le  Bruyn  found  at  Ra- 
mah near  Lydda ;  and  that  Ramah  being  a  high 
place  fit  for  the  })urpose,  and  such  high  places  being 
selected  as  scenes  of  maternal  lamentation. 

From  these  considerations  it  will  follow,  that  tliere 
is  nothing  forced  or  constrained  in  the  reference  of 
Matthew,  to  a  mourning  of  mothers  over  their  chil- 
dren, and  refusing  to  be  comforted  ;  since  such  was, 
as  it  still  is,  the  custom  of  the  vicinity.  The  allusion 
to  this  custom  would  be  still  more  conspicuous,  if  it 
were,  as  no  doubt  it  was,  maintained  at  Rachel's  Ra- 
mah ;  and  the  aj)Ostrophe  to  Rachel  would  be  still 
more  impressive,  if  those  mournings  were  exhibited 
in  an  oi)en  and  high  place,  or  spot  of  ground,  adja- 
cent to  her  tomb,  or  the  memorial  of  it.  To  call 
such  mournings,  moumings  of  Rachel,  (not  to  say 
that  this  name  might  actually  be  given  to  them,  by 
the  people,  in  the  days  of  Matthew,  who,  as  he  wrote 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  certainly  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  customs  of  the  country    as  well 
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ocal  as  general,)  from  the  place  in  which  they  were 
perform^,  can  scarcely  be  called  a  poetical  license. 

These  remarks  set  in  a  very  easy  light  the  accom- 
modation employed  by  the  evangelist;  who,  cer- 
tainly, selects  Rachel  as  a  mother  of  the  most  affec- 
tionate character ;  and  instances  in  her,  thouffh  lonff 
since  dead,  that  grief  which  Uving  mothers  felt,  and 
under  which  Uving  mothers  lamented.  This  seems 
lo  justify,  also,  the  expression  of  the  evangelist, 
"  Then  was  fulfilled  the  language  of  Jeremiah  the 
prophet ;"  for  if  Rachel  lamented,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  vicinity,  on  account  of  the  departure  of 
her  children  into  captivity ;  if,  when  they  were  not 
slain,  but  only  deported,  she  was,  as  it  were,  raised 
by  the  impulse  of  poesy,  out  of  her  tomb,  to  grieve, 
lo  lead  with  elevated  hands,  and  plaintive  voice,  the 
lamentations  of  the  weeping  mothers ;  surely  when 
her  children  were  really  slain,  she  might  well  break 
the  bonds  of  silence,  by  loud  and  bitter  cries,  ex- 
pressing those  agonies  which  rent  her  sympathetic 
Dosom :  she  might  preside  over  the  sorrows,  the  pub- 
Kc  sorrows,  which  such  occasion  demanded,  and 
which,  after  similar  privations,  were  expected,  ac- 
cording to  established  usage.  In  short,  if  the  prophet 
had  any  right  to  raise  the  dead,  on  account  of  a  cir- 
cumstance of  temporary,  but  not  hopeless,  distress, 
the  evangelist  had  at  least  equal,  not  to  say  greater, 
right  to  employ  the  same  metaphor,  on  occasion  of  a 
slaughter,  neither  alleviated  by  hope  of  return,  nor 
by  possibility  of  future  restoration  ;  but  in  every  sense 
fetal :  a  cruel  instance  of  tyrannical  jealousy,  and  of 
vindictive  anticipation.  This  was  a  fulfilment  of  the 
allusion  and  intent  of  Jeremiah,  much  beyond  that 
marked  by  the  prophet  himself;  it  was  a  deeper 
completion  of  his  words ;  a  more  entire  termination 
of  his  sentiment,  founded,  like  his,  on  local  custom, 
and,  like  his,  supported  by  the  daily  occurrences  of 
time  and  place,  and  by  the  general  manners  of  the 
readers  for  whom  his  narration  was  intended. 

To  conclude,  we  are  justified  by  the  evidence  ad- 
duced, in  assuming  that  the  mothers  of  the  infants 
slaughtered  at  Bethlehem  did  subsequently,  and  cer- 
tainly, visit  their  tombs,  and  lament  with  loud  ex- 
clamations over  the  remains  of  their  tenderly  beloved 
oflfepring.  Admitting  this,  where  is  the  incongruity 
of  imagining,  that  the  mother  of  the  adjacent  tribe, 
tliough  interred  many  years  ago,  should  be  recalled 
from  that  interment,  by  the  poetical  imagination  of 
the  prophet,  to  officiate  in  the  distress  of  her  daugh- 
ters deprived  of  their  children  ?  And  if  this  be  per- 
mitted to  the  prophet,  on  what  principle  shall  it  be 
refused  to  the  evangelist  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  place  any  dependence  on  the 
antiquity  of  the  tomb  now  shown  as  that  of  Rachel, 
near  Bethlehem.  It  stands  within  six  or  seven  paces 
of  the  field  of  Ephrata  ;  about  forty  paces  out  of  the 
high  road.  On  a  hill  a  little  farther  on,  to  the  right, 
are  ruins  of  a  tower  and  houses ;  "  They  told  us," 
says  D'Arvieux,  "  that  they  were  the  remains  of  the 
little  town  of  Ramah,  of  which  Jeremiah  speaks  in 
his  *  Lamentations :'  and  where  Herod  caused  the 
innocent  babes  to  be  slain  ;  as  also  in  the  neighbor- 
hood." If  this  tradition  be  correct,  and  the  evan- 
gelist's wortls  incline  to  support  it,  then  the  poetical 
resuscitation  of  Rachel  has  a  closer  alliance  with  the 
fiicts  of  the  history  than  has  been  usually  imagined. 

RAGAU,  (Luke  iii.  35.)  the  same  with  Rku,  which 
see. 

RAGUEL,  see  Jethro. 

I.  RAHAB,  a  woman  of  Jericho,  who  received 
and  concealed  the  spies  sent  by  Joshua,  Josh.  ii.  1. 


She  is  called  a  harlot.  When  the  spies  had  entered 
her  house,  notice  was  given  to  the  King  of  Jericho, 
who  sent  to  her  to  produce  the  men ;  but  she  exte.  id- 
ed  to  them  the  protection  of  hospita'ity,  hid  them, 
and  told  the  messengers,  that  such  men  had  been  at 
her  house,  but  that  when  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
shutting,  they  went  out.  When  the  messengers  had 
retumecl,  Rahab  went  up  to  the  terrace,  or  roof  of 
her  house,  where  the  spies  were  concealed,  and  ob- 
tained from  them  an  oath,  that  when  the  Lord  had 
deUvered  the  country  into  their  hands,  they  would  save 
the  lives  of  her  and  her  family.  She  then  let  them 
down  by  a  rope,  her  house  adjoining  the  walls  of  the 
city,  advising  them  to  return  by  the  mountains,  for 
fear  of  meeting  those  who  had  been  sent  in  quest  of 
them ;  and  to  contmue  on  the  mountains  three  days, 
in  which  time  the  messengers  would  return,  after 
which  they  might  proceed.  The  spies  followed  her 
counsel,  and  arrived  at  Joshua's  camp,  to  whom  they 
related  all  they  had  discovered  at  Jericho,  and  their 
promises  to  Rahab.  When  Joshua  took  the  city,  he 
sent  the  two  spies  to  the  house  of  Rahab,  to  bring  her 
and  her  family  out  safe.  Rahab  is  supposed  after- 
wards to  have  married  Salmon,  a  prince  of  Judah, 
by  whom  she  had  Boaz ;  from  whom  descended 
Obed,  Jesse  and  David.  Thus  Christ  condescended 
to  reckon  this  Canaanitish  woman  among  his  ances- 
tors.    Paul  magnifies  her  faith,  Heb.  xi.  31. 

II.  RAHAB.  The  psalmist  speaks  of  another 
Rahab :  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4.)  "  I  will  make  mention  of 
Rahab  and  Babylon,  to  them  that  know  me."  Also, 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  10 :  '*  Thou  hast  broken  Rahab  in  pieces." 
Isaiah  (li.  9 ;  and  xxx.  7.)  uses  the  same  word  to  de- 
note the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  army  in  the 
Red  sea.  And  Jobxxvi.  12:  "By  his  understanding 
he  smiteth  through  the  proud ;"  (Heb.  Rahab.)  It 
seems  thus  to  be  a  poetical  appellation  for  Egypt,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Delta,  which  is  still  called  Rib,  orRif. 
M.  D'Herbelot  says,  that  the  name  Rif  is  given  to  that 
part  of  Egy})t  which  begins  at  Cairo,  and  lies  to  the 
north,  that  is,  the  Delta.  Jerome  and  the  ancient  Greek 
interpreters  have  often  translated  Rahab  by  pridt,  or 
the  proud.  But  many  have  misunderstood  the  origi- 
nal, as  referring  to  Rahab,  the  woman  of  Jericho. 

RAIN.  It  would  seem  by  several  expressions  in 
Scripture,  th&t  the  ancient  Hebrews  imagined  rain  to 
be  derived  from  certain  great  reservoirs  above  the 
heavens,  which  Moses  calls  the  superior  waters,  in 
contradistinction  from  the  inferior  waters  of  the  sea. 
He  says,  that,  at  the  deluge,  "  All  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  were  broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven 
were  opened."  And  Hosea  affirms,  (ii.  21.)  that  in 
times  of  great  drought  the  clouds  cry  to  the  Lord, 
beseeching  him  to  permit  the  waters  which  he  keeps 
in  his  treasuries  and  repositories  to  fall  into  and  re- 
plenish them.  In  other  places  of  Scripture,  the 
clouds  are  described  as  great  bodies,  filled  with  wa- 
ters, supplied  to  them  fi-om  the  firmament,  iilven  the 
dews  are  represented  as  proceeding  from  the  supe- 
rior waters,  "His  heavens  shall  drop  down  dew," 
Deut.  xxxiii.  28 ;  Job  xxxvii.  11 ;  xxxviii.  37  ;  Ps. 
xviii.  11 ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  12.  The  sacred  writers  often 
speak  of  the  former  rain,  and  the  latter  rain,  Deut  xi 
14.  (So  Hos.  vi.3.)  The  rabbins,  and  the  generality 
of  interpreters,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  former  rain, 
called  in  Hebrew  mi%  joreh,  signifies  the  rain  of  tfje 
autumn,  which  falls  from  the  middle  of  October  to 
the  first  of  December;  and  that  the  latter  rain,  called 
in  Hebrew  r^pSr,  malkash,  signifies  the  rain  of  the 
spring,  which  falls  in  March  and  April.  The  Jews 
began  their  year  at  autumn,  which  gives  probability 
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lo  this  opinion  ;  but  Calmet  thinks  that^oreA  signifies 
the  rain  of  spring,  and  rnalkash  that  of  autumn.  In 
Judea  it  commonly  rained  but  in  two  seasons,  eprin^ 
and  autumn.  Joreh  is  always  put  first,  and  malkcuth 
afterward.  The  Septuagint  have  taken  it  in  the 
sense  of  Calmet ;  and  Hesiod  has  expressed  the  rain 
of  the  spring  and  autumn  in  words  of  the  same  im- 
port as  those  used  by  the  Septuagint.  He  calls 
m(Jivov  ouiiQov,  the  rain  of  the  spring;  and  6no)qivor 
on(i{)ov,  the  rain  of  aviumn.     (Oper.  et  Dies,  lib.  ii.) 

Moses,  describmg  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  its  ad- 
vantages over  Egypt,  says,  (Deut.  xi.  10,  ll.J  it  is  a 
country  of  hills  and  valleys,  watered  by  ram  from 
heaven.  Hence  it  is  that  God  promised  the  Israel- 
ites, to  send  them  rain  in  due  season,  Lev.  xxvi.  3. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  threatens  them,  if  they  depart 
fi*om  their  fidelity  to  God,  that  he  will  send  them 
showers  of  sand  and  dust,  Deut.  xxviii.  24.  See 
Dust. 

The  Hebrews  often  compare  wise  and  instructive 
discourse  to  rain,  Deut  xxxii.  2 ;  Ecclua.  xxjtix.  9 ; 
Job  xxix.  21. 

RAM,  or  Batterino  Ram,  a  well  known  engine 
of  war,  mentioned  in  Ezek.  iv.  2  ;  xxi.  22.  and  used 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 

RAMAH.  This  word  signifies  an  eminence  ;  from 
hence  are  so  many  places  in  Palestine  named  Ramah, 
Ramath,  Ramatha,  Ramoth,  Ramathaim,  and  Rama- 
than.  Sometimes  the  same  place  is  called  by  one  or 
other  of  these  names  indiscruninately,  all  signifying 
the  same.  Sometimes  Rama,  or  Ramoth,  is  joined  to 
another  name,  to  determine  the  place  of  such  city, 
or  eminence ;  and  it  is  sometimes  put  simply  for  a 
high  place^  and  signifies  neither  city  nor  village. 

I.  RAMAH,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  between  Gaba 
and  Bethel,  toward  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  six 
miles  fi-om  Jerusalem  north,  and  on  the  road  firom 
Samaria  to  Jerusalem.  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  caused 
it  to  be  fortified,  to  obstimct  the  passage  from  the 
land  of  Judah  into  that  of  Israel.  This  is  probably 
the  Ramatha,  or  Ramathaim-zophim,  of  the  prophet 
Samuel,  1  Sam.  i.  1,  19 ;  ii.  11,  &c.  (See  Ramathaim.) 
It  was  on  the  frontiers  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin ; 
and  frontier  cities  were  often  inhabited  by  both  tribes. 
It  is  also  very  probable,  that  Jeremiah  speaks  of  this 
Ramah,  (chap,  xl.)  when  he  says,  Nebuzaradan,  who 
commanded  the  Chaldean  army,  having  found  him 
among  the  captives  at  Ramah,  whither  they  had 
been  all  brought,  set  him  at  liberty.  Of  the  same 
place  he  explains  the  prophecy  (chap.  xxxi.  15— 17.J 
m  which  the  Lord  comforts  Rachel,  on  account  or 
the  taking  her  children  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
into  captivity.     See  Rachel. 

II.  RAMAH,  a  city  in  mount  Ephraim,  the  birth- 
place of  Samuel ;  probably  identical  with  the  Ramah 
of  Benjamin.  (See  Rosenmiiller's  Bibl.  Geogr.  II.  ii. 
p.  186,  and  also  the  preceding  article.) 

III.  RAMAH,  a  city  about  thirty  miles  north-west 
of  Jenisalem,  on  the  road  to  Joppa.  M.  le  Bruyn 
describes  the  fine  reservoirs  of  water  to  be  seen  here, 
and  many  other  marks  of  antiquity.  He  says  it  is 
but  four  leagues  from  Jaffa,  or  Joppa,  and  stands  in 
a  plain  and  even  country  :  he  also  says,  that  Lydda 
is  on  one  side,  and  about  three  miles  from  Rama. 
(See  Arimathea.)  Eusebius  and  some  others  seem 
to  have  thought  that  this  city  is  the  Ramath  of  Sam- 
uel, or  Ramathaim-zophim,  of  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim.     But  this  opinion  cannot  be  supported. 

RAMATHAIM,  the  two  Ramathas;  probably, 
because  the  city  was  divided  into  two  parth.  It  was 
tdso  called  Zophim,  because  of  a  family  of  Levites 
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dwelling  there,  who  were  descended  fi-om  Zoph.  It 
was  probably  the  same  with  Ramah  I.  and  II. 

RAMATH-LEHI,  or  Ramath-lechi,  the  height 
of  the  j ft uf -bone,  or  ike  coMt  qf  the  jaw-bone^  the  name 
of  the  place  where  Samson  threw  the  jaw-bone  on 
the  ground,  with  which  he  had  beaten  the  Philisfinea. 
Probably  this  is  the  Lehi  of  Judg.  xv.  9.     See  Lehi. 

RAM  ESSES,  seeRAAMSEs. 

RAMOTH,  a  famous  city  in  the  mountains  of 
Gilead  ;  often  called  Ramoth-Gilead  ;  and  sometimes 
Ramath-mizpeh,  or  the  Watch-tower,  Josh.  xiii.  26, 
The  Vulgate  makes  it  two  cities,  Ramoth  and  Mas- 
phe.  It  belonged  to  Gad,  was  assigned  to  the  Le- 
vites, and  became  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge  beyond 
Jordan,  Deut.  iv.  43  ;  Josh.  xx.  8 ;  xxi.  38.  It  was 
famous  during  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings  of  Israel, 
and  was  the  occasion  of  several  wars  between  these 
princes  and  the  kings  of  Damascus,  who  had  con- 
quered it,  and  from  whom  the  kings  of  Israel  en- 
deavored to  regain  it,  1  Kings  xxii ;  2  Kings  viii.  28, 
29 ;  2  Chron.  xxii.  5.  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah,  was 
dangerously  wounded  at  the  siege  of  this  place  ; 
Jehu,  son  of  Nimshi,  was  here  anointed  king  of  Is- 
rael, by  a  prophet  sent  by  Elisha ;  (2  Kings  ix.)  and 
Ahab  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Syrians  before  it, 
2  Chron.  xviii.  3.  Eusebius  says,  Ramoth  was  fif- 
teen miles  fi*om  Philadelphia,  east;  but  Jerome 
places  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jabbok,  and,  con- 
sequently, north  of  Philadelphia. 

RANSOM,  a  price  paid  to  recover  a  person  or 
thing,  from  one  who  detains  that  person  or  thing  in 
captivity.  Hence  prisoners  of  war,  or  slaves,  are 
said  to  be  ransomed,  when  they  are  liberated  in  ex- 
change for  a  valuable  consideration.  Whatever  is 
substituted  or  exchanged,  in  compensation  for  the 
party,  is  his  ransom ;  but  the  word  ransom  is  more  ex- 
tensively taken  in  Scripture.  A  man  is  said  to  ran- 
som his  life,  (Exod.  xxi.  30.)  to  substitute  a  sum  of 
money  instead  of  his  life ;  (chap.  xxx.  12 ;  Job  xxxvi. 
18;  Ps.  xlix.  7.)  and  some  kinds  of  sacrifices  might 
be  regarded  as  ransoms,  that  is,  as  substitutes  for  the 
offerer.  In  like  manner,  Christ  is  said  to  give  him- 
self a  ransom  for  all;  (ITim.  ii.  6;  Matt.  xx.  28; 
Mark  x.  45.)  a  substitute  for  them,  bearing  sufferincs 
in  their  stead,  undergoing  that  penalty  which  would 
otherwise  attach  to  them.  (See  Rom.  iii.  24  ;  vii. 
23  ;  1  Cor.  i.  30  ;  Ephes.  i.  7 ;  iv.  30 ;  Heb.  ix.  15.) 
Comp.  Redeemer. 

RAPHAEL,  one  of  the  seven  archangels  which 
stand  continually  before  the  throne  of  God,  ready  to 
perform  his  commands,  Tobit  xii.  15. 

RAPHIA,  a  famous  city  on  the  Mediterranean,  be- 
tween Gaza  and  Rhinocorura,  famous  for  the  victory 
of  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt,  over  Antiochus  the 
Great,  king  of  Syria,  3  Mac.  i.  11. 

RAVEN,  a  well-known  bird  of  prey  ;  unclean  by 
the  law.  Lev.  xi.  15.  When  Noan  sent  the  raven 
out  of  the  ark,  to  see  if  the  waters  were  withdrawing 
from  covering  the  earth,  it  did  not  return  to  him, 
Gen.  viii.  6,  7.  When  the  prophet  Elijah  retired 
near  the  brook  Cherith,  the  Lord  fed  him  for  some 
time  by  means  of  ravens,  who  brought  him  bread 
and  flesh,  morning  and  evening,  1  Kings  xvii.  5.  Sc« 
Elijah. 

The  blackness  of  the  raven  is  proverbial :  "  Hia 
locks  are  bushy  and  black  as  a  raven,**  Cant.  v.  11. 

The  wise  man  says,  (Prov.  xxx.  17.)  "The  eye 
that  mocketh  at  his  father,  and  despiseth  to  obey  hii 
mother,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out,  and 
the  young  eagles  shall  eat  it." 

RAVISH,  the  taking   away   of  any   thing   from 
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any  ©ne  by  nolence,  Prov.  xL  24 ;  Gen.  xxxIt.  2 ; 
EXl.  21. 

RAZOR,  an  in»trument  for  shaving  the  hair  from 
the  face,  head,  &c.  The  pBahnist  compares  the 
tongue  of  Doeg  (Ps.  lii.  2.)  to  a  sharp  razor,  start- 
mg  aside  from  what  should  be  its  true  operation,  to 
a  bloody  purpose  and  effecL  The  prophet  threatens 
to  shave,  ti  at  us,  to  scrape  with  violence,  to  despoil 
very  closely,  to  leave  nothing  untouched,  with  a 
hired  razor,  that  is,  by  a  person  who  will  be  paid,  a 
power  who  fights  for  plunder,  the  cities  and  prov- 
inces of  Judah,  &c.  every  part  of  them  ;  the  hair  of 
the  head,  the  hair  of  the  beard,  and  the  hair  of  the 
feet,  Isa.  vii.  20.  (See  Foot.)  Shaving  was  a  sign 
of  mourning  ;  (see  Shaving;)  but  shaving  by  a 
stranger,  a  foreigner,  an  enemy,  was  a  sign  of  cap- 
tivity ;  and  it  probably  alludes  to  a  custom  of  the 
heathen  priests,  who  (at  least  those  of  Egypt,  as 
Herodotus  testifies)  shaved  themselves  every  day  or 
two,  all  over,  as  well  the  body,  as  the  head  and 
beard.  If  this  were  also  a  custom  amon^  the  Baby- 
lonians, as  is  very  credible,  then  the  application  and 
force  of  this  metaphor  is  clear. 

In  reference  to  this  "  shaving  by  a  razor  that  is 
hired,"  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  it  likely  that  there  is  an 
implication  of  contempt  as  well  as  suffering  included 
in  It,  as  the  office  of  a  barber  ambulant  has  seldom 
been  esteemed  of  any  dignity,  either  in  the  East  or 
in  the  West.  That  the  allusion  is  not  unknown  at 
present  in  Asia,  appears  from  a  song,  whose  versifi- 
cation, if  none  of  the  best,  vet  was  popular,  "  being 
bawled  about  the  streets  of  Aleppo,  aner  the  retreat 
of  Nadir  Shah  from  Mosul,  in  the  year  1743." 

Tahmas,  where  is  he  ?  where  is  he  ? 
An  iron  mace  between  his  shoulders ; 
May  a  razor  shave  his  beard ! 
Ana  a  sword  cut  off  his  head ! 
Tahmas,  where  is  he  ?  where  is  he  ? 

(Russell's  Aleppo,  note  5.  vol.  iL  p.  393.) 

As  Nadir  had  failed  of  his  purpose,  contempt  was 
likely  to  be  vented  by  his  enemies  in  this  triumphant 
ballad. 

REAPING  is  such  a  natural  employment  in  agri- 
culture, that  it  almost  glides  of  itself  into  a  metaphor- 
ical action,  at  once  expressive,  and  easily  under- 
stood. To  cut  down  corn,  to  gather  fruits,  when 
come  to  maturity ;  to  receive  the  natuitil  effects,  or 
consequences,  or  rewards,  of  good  or  bad  actions, 
have  many  points  of  similitude,  which  are  readily 
comprehended  by  all,  and  furnish  frequent  allusions 
in  Scripture. 

REASON  is  that  intellectual  power  by  which  we 
apprehend  and  discover  truth,  whether  contained  in 
first  principles  of  belief,  or  in  the  arguments  and 
conclusions  from  those  principles,  by  which  truth 
not  intuitive  is  investigated.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten by  some  theologians  against  the  use  of  reason  in 
matters  of  religion  ;  but  we  apprehend  that  their  rea- 
soning has,  in  many  cases,  proceeded  on  a  false  as- 
sumption. If  theology  be  considered  as  a  science, 
just  like  any  other  series  of  truths  connected  as 
principles  and  conclusions,  it  must  evidently  be  the 
work  of  reason  to  apprehend  and  connect  them.  On 
religious  as  well  as  other  subjects,  faith  can  never  go 
beyond  the  principles  on  which  reason,  in  one  way 
or  other,  more  or  less  directly,  can  judge  of  truth. 
Any  other  opinion  would  involve  the  monstrous 
proposition,  tliat  we  may,  agreeably  to  a  rational 
Mature,    believe   without   a   reason  ;    a  proposition. 


which  does  not  offer  g^reater  violencs  to  our  con- 
stitution than  to  the  spirit  of  that  religion  which 
is  not  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  love,  and  a  sound 
mind. 

The  term  reason  has  a  diversified  application  ill 
the  sacred  writings.  It  signifies  that  faculty  of  the 
soul  by  which  we  apprehend  and  judge  of*^  truths 
(Dan,  IV.  36.)  a  prooij  ground,  or  argument,  (1  Pet 
iii.  15.)  the  act  of  conferring,  disputing,  or  arguing, 
(Matt  xvi.  8.)  and  the  fimess  of  things,  Acts  vi.  3; 
xviii.  14. 

REBA,  Rkbs,  or  Reb,  a  prince  of  the  Midianitea, 
killed  in  the  war  that  Moses,  bv  order  from  the  Lord, 
waged  against  them  by  the  hand  of  Phinehaa,  son 
of  the  high-priest  Eleazar,  for  the  punishment  of 
their  crime  in  seducing  Israel,  Numb.  xxxi.  8  ;  Josh, 
xiu.  21. 

REBEKAH,  a  daughter  of  Bethuel,  and  wife  of 
Isaac,  Gen.  lodv.  15,  &c.  She  lived  with  her  hu»- 
band  twenty  years  without  having  children ;  but,  in 
answer  to  his  prayers,  she  became  pregnant  with  two 
children.  These  stniggling  together  in  her  womb, 
and  giving  her  great  uneasiness,  she  consulted  the 
Lord,  who  told  her  that  two  nations  were  in  her 
womb,  and  that  the  elder  should  be  subject  to  the 
younger.  At  the  birth  of  the  children,  the  first,  be- 
ing ruddy  and  hairy,  they  named  Esau ;  the  other 
holding  in  his  hand  the  heel  of  his  brotlier,  they 
called  him  Jacob,  the  Heeler.  Esau  delighted  in 
hunting ;  but  Jacob  was  a  plain,  homely  man.  See 
Jacob,  Esau,  and  Isaac. 

The  conduct  of  Rebekah  in  reference  to  her  sons 
was  highly  culpable.  The  year  of  her  death  is  un- 
certain ;  but  she  certainly  died  before  Isaac,  because 
it  is  said  that  he  was  put  into  the  tomb  with  Rebekab 
his  wife ;  which  tomb  was  the  same  with  that  in 
which  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  buried,  and  after- 
wards Jacob  and  Leah,  Gen.  xlix.  31 ;  xxxv.  29. 

I.  RECHAB  and  BAANAH,  assassins  of  Ishbo- 
sheth,  son  of  Saul,  2  Sam.  iv.  2,  seq. 

II.  RECHAB,  the  father  of  Jonadab,  and  of  the 
Rechabites.  It  is  not  known  in  what  time  this  R^ 
chab  lived,  nor  what  was  his  origin.  We  reail,  in 
1  Chron.  ii.  55,  that  the  Rechabites  were  originallY 
Kenites,  and  that  they  were  singers  in  the  house  of 
God.  The  Hebrew  has,  "  porters  and  the  obedient, 
that  dwell  under  tents ;  these  are  those  that  are 
called  Kenites,  who  are  descended  from  Hemath, 
chief  of  the  house  of  Rechab."  The  Kenites  de- 
scended from  Midian,  son  of  Cush,  by  Hobab,  or 
Jethro,  father-in-law  of  Moses.  They  entered  the 
Promised  Land  with  the  Hebrews,  and  dwelt  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  about  the  Dead  sea.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Israelites  by  their  retired  life, 
ana  by  their  dislike  of  cities  and  houses.  Some  have 
thought  that  Hobab,  or  Jethro,  was  the  founder  of 
the  Rechabites  ;  that  Rechab  was  one  of  his  names ; 
that  Jonadab,  in  the  time  of  Jehu,  was  one  of  his 
posterity  ;  and  that  Heber  the  Kenite  followed  the 
customs  of  the  Rechabites.  Serrarius  distinguishes 
the  ancient  Rechabites,  descended  from  and  insti- 
tuted by  Jethro,  from  the  new  Rechabites  of  Jonadab, 
son  of  Rechab,  in  the  time  of  Jehu.  However  this 
may  be.  Scripture  acquaints  us,  (Jer.  xxxv.  6,  7.)  that 
Jonadab,  son  of  Rechab,  in  the  time  of  Jehu,  king  of 
Israel,  laid  an  injunction  on  his  posterity  not  to  drink 
wine,  not  to  build  houses,  not  to  plant  vineyards,  to 
have  no  lands,  and  to  dwell  in  tents  all  their  lives. 
This  they  continued  to  observe  for  above  300  years ; 
but  in  the  last  year  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah, 
Nebuchadnezzar  coming  to  besiego  Jerusalem,  the 
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Rechahites  vVerc  forced  to  take  refiige  in  the  city, 
still,  iiowever,  lodging  in  tents.  During  this  siege, 
Jeremiah  received  orders  from  the  Lord,  to  invite 
them  into  the  temple,  and  to  offer  them  wine  to  drink. 
But  they  answered,  "  We  will  drink  no  wine ;  for  so 
Jouadab  the  son  of  Rechab,  our  father,  commanded 
us,"  &c.  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto 
Jeremiah,  reproving  Judah,  saying,  "  The  words  of 
Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  that  he  commanded  his 
sons  not  to  drink  wine,  are  performed ;  yet  I  have 
spoken  unto  you,  rising  early  and  speaking,  but  ye 
hearkened  not  unto  me."  And  then,  directing  his 
discourse  to  the  Rechahites,  he  says,  "Because 
ye  have  obeyed  the  commandment  of  Jonadab  your 
father,  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  shall  not 
want  a  man  to  stand  before  me  for  ever,"  Jer.  xxxv. 
3,  seq. 

The  Rechahites  were,  probably,  led  captive,  after 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans ;  since  we 
read  in  the  title  of  Ps.  Ixx.  that  it  was  sung  "  by  the 
sons  of  Jonadab,  and  by  the  principal  captives," 
which  were  Ezekiel  and  Mordecai,  carried  away  by 
the  Chaldeans  beyond  the  Euphrates,  after  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem  under  king  Jehoiakim.  They  returned 
from  their  captivity,  and  settled  in  the  city  of  Jabez, 
beyond  Jordan  ;  as  appears  by  1  Chron.  ii.  55.  No 
further  mention  is  made  of  the  Kenites  in  the  books 
written  after  the  captivity  of  Babylon. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  Assideans  of  the 
Maccabees,  (1  Mac.  ii.  49 ;  vii.  13 ;  2  Mac.  xiv.  6.) 
were  successors  and  followers  of  the  Rechahites. 
Others  have  confounded  them  with  the  Essence. 
But  certain  it  is,  that  the  manner  of  life  of  the  Es- 
senes,  which  is  well  known,  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  Rechahites.  The  former  had  fields,  and 
dwelt  in  houses ;  but  had  neither  wives  nor  children ; 
and  performed  no  religious  ceremonies  with  the 
other  Jews  at  Jerusalem  :  all  which  was  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  the  Rechahites. 

RECONCILIATION,  see  Expiation,  and 
Atonement. 

REDEEMER,  a  name  given  by  way  of  eminence 
to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  In  the 
law  of  Moses,  (Lev.  xxv.  25,  47, 48.)  it  is  given  to  him 
who  has  the  right  of  redemption  in  an  inheritance, 
or  even  to  a  near  kinsman,  who  may  redeem  it  from 
a  stranger,  or  any  Jew  who  had  bought  it.  Moses 
ordained,  that  neither  estates  in  land,  nor  the  per- 
sons of  the  Hebrews,  should  be  sold  for  ever ;  but 
that  every  one  might  resume  the  possession  of  his 
estate,  or  his  personal  liberty,  in  the  sabbatical  year, 
and  at  the  jubilee.  But  without  waiting  for  these 
years,  when  any  relation  was  rich  enough,  and  had 
power  to  redeem  the  goods  or  liberty  of  his  brother, 
the  law  enabled  him  to  do  so.  And  this  it  calls  the 
right  of  redemption  ;  giving  also  the  name  of  re- 
deemer to  the  relation  who  claimed  this  right.  Lev. 
xxv.  iLXvii. 

We  see  an  instance  of  the  practice  of  this  law  in 
the  history  of  Ruth,  Ruth  ii.  20  ;  iii.  9,  &c.  Boaz, 
being  one  of  the  nearest  relations  of  Elimelech,  mar- 
ried Ruth,  the  heiress  of  Elimelech,  and  thereby  re- 
entered into  the  possession  of  her  estate.  Jeremiah 
redeemed  the  field  of  ^is  nephew  Hanameel,  which 
was  on  the  point  of  being  sold  to  another,  Jer. 
xxxii.  7,  8. 

The  same  person  wa*  also  called  The  Redeemer  of 
Blood,  (Eng.  tr.  7Vi€  Reveneer  of  Bloody)  who  had  a 
right  to  revenge  the  blood  of  his  murdered  kinsman. 
Numb.  xxxv.  12,  19,  21  ;  Deut.  xix.  6,  12.  To  curb 
the  resentment  of  these  avenger*,  or  redeemers,  Grod 


appointed  cities  of  refuge  throughout  Israel.     8«e 
Refdok,  and  First-born. 

RED  HEIFER,  The  particulars  relative  to  thia 
sacrifice,  which  was  an  emment  type  of  our  Saviour, 
(Heb.  ix.  14.)  will  be  found  in  Numb.  xix.  Spencer 
thinks,  that  the  ceremony  was  designed  in  opposition 
to  the  Egyptian  superstitions.  But  Mr.  Taylor  re- 
marks, that  though  the  Apis  of  Egypt  was  black,  yet 
the  Apis  of  India  is  "  red-colored  ;"  and  consequently, 
the  Hebrew  red  heifer  could  not  be  in  oi>position  to 
this ;  which  is  the  original  of  the  Egy})tian  8Uf>er- 
stition.  (See  Apis.)  The  virtue  of  purifying  from 
defilement  bv  contact  with  a  dead  body,  did  not  re- 
side in  the  abundance  of  water  with  which  the  per- 
son previously  washed  himself;  but  in  th«  ashes  of 
the  heifer,  however  small  their  quantity,  with  which 
he  was  baptized  by  sprinkling,  Heb.  ix.  10,  13,  14. 
It  is  no  improbable  conjecture,  that  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  disciples  of  John  and  the  Jews  about 
purifying  (John  iii.  25.)  turned  on  this  point,  "How 
could  simple  water — water  having  no  ashes  in  it — 
purify  ?"  and  the  Baptist,  in  another  place,  pleads 
the  authority  of  "him  who  sent  me  to  baptize  with 
simple  water."  As  no  heifer  can  be  burnt  under  the 
present  condition  of  the  Jews,  it  follows,  that  they 
cannot,  on  their  own  legal  principles,  be  fully  puri- 
fied from  the  defilement  communicated  by  the  dead  ; 
they  wash  their  clothes,  the  furniture  of  thdr  aport- 
inents,  their  rooms,  &c.  but  the  ashes  are  still  ^^antiiig, 
for  the  purification  of  their  persons.     See  Heifer. 

RED  SEA,  see  Sea. 

REED.  Ezekiel  (xl.  3.J  and  John  (Rev.  xi.  1 .)  speak 
of  a  measuring-reed ;  the  former  saying,  it  was  in  length 
six  cubits  and  a  hand-breadth  ;  or  rather,  six  cubits 
and  six  hand-breadths ;  that  is,  six  Hebrew  cubits,  each 
larger  by  a  hand-breadth  than  the  Babylonish  cubit 

REFUGE,  CITIES  OF.  To  provide  security  for 
those  who  should  undesignedly  kill  a  man,  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses  to  appoint  six  cities  of  refuge,  or 
Asyla,  that  whoever  should  have  thus  spilt  blood, 
might  retire  thither,  and  have  time  to  prepare  his 
defence  before  the  judges  ;  and  that  the  kinsmen  of 
the  deceased  might  not  pursue  and  kill  him,  Exod. 
xxi.  13;  Numb.  xxxv.  11,  &c.  Of  such  cities  there 
were  three  on  each  side  Jordan.  On  the  west,  were 
Kedesh  of  Naphtah,  Hebron  and  Shechem  ;  on  the 
east,  Bezer,  Golan  and  Ramoth-Gilead,  Josh.  xx.  7, 
8.  These  cities  served  not  only  for  Hebrews,  but  for 
all  strangers  who  resided  in  the  country,  Deut.  xix- 
1 — 8.  The  Lord  also  commanded,  that  when  the 
Hebrews  should  multiply  and  enlarge  their  land, 
they  should  add  three  other  cities  of  refuge.  As 
this  command  was  never  fulfilled,  the  rabbins  say, 
that  the  Messiah  will  accomplish  it. 

Maitnonides,  from  the  traditions  of  the  ancients, 
assures  us,  that  all  the  forty-eight  cities,  appointed 
for  habitations  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  were  also 
cities  of  refuge ;  and  that  all  the  difference  between 
them  was,  that  the  six  cities  appointed  by  the  law, 
were  obliged  to  receive  and  lodge  refii gees  gratis ; 
whereas  the  other  cities  might  refuse  to  admit  such 
as  fled  to  them,  and  were  not  obliged  to  lodge  them 
gratuitously.  Besides  the  cities  oi  refijge,  the  tem- 
ple, and  especially  the  altar  of  btTmt-offerings,  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  an  asylum.  Those  who  took 
sanctuary  in  the  temple,  were  immediately  examined 
by  the  judges;  and,  if  found  guilty  of  murder,  they 
were  forced  away,  even  from  the  altar,  and  put  to 
death  without  the  temple.  But  if  found  innocent 
they  had  a  guard  appomted,  to  conduct  them  safbl; 
to  some  city  of  refuge. 
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The  cities  of  refuge  were  to  be  of  easy  access  ;  and 
©▼ery  year,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Adar,  the  magistrates 
inspected  the  roads,  to  see  that  they  were  in  good 
condition,  and  that  there  were  no  impediments.  At 
every  division  of  the  road  was  a  direction-post,  on 
which  was  written,  Refuge,  Refuge,  for  the  guidance 
of  him  who  was  fleeing  for  security.  They  were  to 
be  well  supplied  with  water  and  provisions.  It  was 
not  allowed  to  make  any  weapons  there,  that  the  re- 
lations of  the  deceased  might  not  proeure  arms  to 
gratify  their  revenge.  It  was  necessary  that  whoever 
took  refuge  there  snould  understand  a  trade,  that  he 
might  not  be  chargeable.  They  used  to  send  some 
prudent  and  moderate  persons,  to  meet  those  who 
were  pursuing  the  culprit,  in  order  to  dispose  them 
to  clemency  and  forgiveness,  and  to  await  the  decis- 
ion of  justice. 

At  the  death  of  the  high-priest,  the  refugee  might 

Suit  the  city  in  which  he  was.  But  though  the  man- 
ayer  had  fled  to  the  city  of  refuge,  he  was  not  ex- 
empt from  the  power  of  justice.  Numb.  xxxv.  12. 
An  information  was  lodged  against  him ;  and  he  was 
summoned  before  the  judges  and  the  people,  to 
prove  that  the  murder  was  truly  casual  and  involun- 
tary. If  found  innocent,  he  dwelt  safely  in  the  city 
to  which  he  had  retired  ;  if  otherwise,  he  was  put  to 
death,  according  to  the  law.  Scripture  is  not  verj' 
express,  whether  the  affair  came  under  the  cogni- 
sance of  the  judges  of  the  place  where  the  murder 
was  committed,  or  of  the  judges  of  the  city  of  refuge, 
to  which  the  murderer  had  fled.  (Comp.  Deut.  xix. 
11,  12;  Josh.  XX.  4,  5,  6  ;  Numb.  xxxv.  25.)  But  it 
appears  from  the  passage  of  Joshua,  that  the  fugitive 
underwent  two  trials:  first  in  the  city  of  refiige, 
where  the  judges  summarily  examined  the  afl^air ; 
secondly  in  his  own  city,  where  the  magistrates  ex- 
amined the  cause  more  strictly.  If  the  latter  judges 
declared  him  innocent,  they  reconducted  him  under 
a  guard  to  the  city  of  refuge. 

In  Europe  we  do  not  discover  that  distinguis};'  ' 
wisdom  in  the  institution  of  the  cities  of  retu^ 
which  there  really  is.  With  us,  murder  or  man- 
slaughter is  prosecuted  so  regularly,  that  we  are  apt 
to  overlook  the  policy  of  this  national  appointment. 
It  deserves  notice,  too,  that  the  appropriation  of  cer- 
tain cities  for  the  purposes  of  refuge,  seems  peculiar 
to  the  Mosaic  dispensation  :  we  read  nothing  of  it  in 
Egypt ;  and  there  is  at  this  time  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
East,  notwithstanding  the  utility  of  such  appoint- 
ments might  deservedly  have  preserved  the  custom 
among  those  who  had  once  known  it.  Travellers 
inform  us,  that  such  is  the  irritable  and  vindictive 
tpirit  of  the  Arabs  and  other  inhabitants  of  hot  cli- 
mates, that  if  one  sheikh  should  seriously  say  to  anoth- 
er, "  Thy  bonnet  is  dirty,"  or  "  The  wrong  side  of  thy 
turban  is  out,"  nothing  but  blood  can  wash  away  the 
reproach  ;  and  not  merely  the  blood  of  the  offender, 
t)ut  that  also  of  all  the  males  of  his  family  !  In  several 
districts  in  Arabia,  the  relations  of  a  person  who  has 
oeen  slain,  have  leave  either  to  accept  a  composi- 
tion in  money^  or  to  require  the  murderer  to  surrender 
himself  to  justice,  or  even  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
upon  his  whole /amiZi/.  They  tliink  little  of  making 
an  assjissin  be  punished,  or  even  put  to  death,  by  the 
hands  of  justice  ;  for  this  would  be  to  deliver  a  family 
of  an  unworthy  member,  who  deserved  no  such  fa- 
vor at  their  hands.  Hence  "  the  Arabs  rather  avenge 
themselves  as  the  law  allows,  upon  the  family  of 
the  nurderer,  and  seek  an  opportunity  of  slaying  its 
head^  or  most  considerable  person,  whom  they  regard 
«s  being  properly  the  person  guilty  of  the  crime,  as  it 


must  have  been  committed  theough  his  negligence, 
in  watchmg  over  the  conduct  of  mose  under  his  in- 
spection. In  the  mean  time,  the  judges  seize  the 
murderer,  and  detain  him  till  he  has  paid  a  fine  of 
two  hundred  crowns.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  fine, 
so  absurd  a  law  must  have  been  long  since  repealed. 
From  this  time,  the  hoo  families  art  in  continual  fears, 
till  som^  one  or  other  of  the  murderer's  family  he  slain. 
JVo  reconciliation  can  take  place  between  them^  and  tite 
(pmrrel  is  still  occasionaUy  renewed.  There  have  been 
instances  of  such  family  feuds  lasting  forty  years.  If, 
in  the  contest,  a  man  of  the  murdered  person's  family 
happens  to  fall,  there  can  be  no  peace  until  two 
others  of  the  murderer's  family  have  been  slain." 
(Niebuhr's  Travels  in  Arabia,  p'.  197,  &c.) 

How  much  milder,  more  considerate,  more  politic, 
more  humane,  was  the  institution  of  cities  of  refuge  ! 
which  not  only  gave  opportunity  to  the  aggressor  to 
escape,  and  to  the  avenger  to  cool ;  but  took  from 
either  the  determination  of  the  case,  and,  after  a 
proper  hearing,  adjudged  the  accidental  slayer  of  his 
neighbor  to  security,  yet  to  confinement,  till  the  high- 
priest  died  ;  at  which  period,  not  only  might  the  of- 
fence be  in  part  forgotten,  but  be  regularly  and  hon- 
orably passed  over ;  especially,  among  the  general 
mourning  on  that  event,  and  the  general  interest  of 
the  nation  in  it.  We  see  that  the  spirit  of  revenge 
disquiets  both  parties ;  but  on  such  a  solenm  occa- 
sion, both  parties  might  honorably  forego  their  ani- 
mosity, without  any  "  fear  of  fighting,  or  any  disturb- 
ance of  sleep  ; "  so  that  this  appointment  was,  per- 
haps, of  equal  advantage  to  both  culprit  and  avenger. 

[The  custom  of  blood-revenge  appears  to  have 
been  an  institution,  or  we  may  almost  say  a  principlof 
very  early  introduced  and  practised  among  the  no- 
madic oriental  tribes*  So  firmly  was  this  practice  es- 
tablished among  the  Israelites  before  their  entrance 
into  the  promised  land,  and  probably  also  even  before 
their  sojourning  in  Egypt,  that  Moses  v/as  directed 
by  Jehovah  not  to  attempt  to  eradicate  it  entirely; 
but  only  to  counteract  and  modify  it  by  the  i  nstitu- 
tion  of  cities  of  refuge.  The  custom  of  avenging  the 
blood  of  a  member  of  a  family  or  tribe,  upon  some 
member  of  the  tribe  or  family  of  the  slayer,  still  ex- 
ists in  full  force  among  the  modem  Bedouins ;  the 
representatives,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  the  ancient 
Israelites  in  the  desert.  This  indeed  is  stated  in  the 
extract  from  Niebuhr  above  quoted  ;  and  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  following  extract  from  Burckhardt.  During 
his  journey  in  the  peninsula  of  mount  Sinai,  Burck- 
hardt employed  two  Arab  guides ;  Hamd,  a  young 
man  of  great  courage,  resolution  and  fidelity  ;  and 
his  uncle  Szaleh,  who  proved  to  be  dishonest  and  a 
coward.  On  the  northern  part  of  the  eastern  coast, 
towards  Akaba,  he  had  also  employed  an  old  fisher- 
man, Ayd,  as  guide,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
trustworthy  Arabs  he  had  met.  The  next  day,  after 
turning  back,  without  reaching  Akaba,  this  little  party 
was  attacked  by  four  Bedouins ;  but  saved  tlux)ugh 
the  presence  of  mind  displayed  by  Ayd  and  Hamd ; 
whilst  Szaleh  fled  as  fast  as  possible.  In  the  fray, 
one  of  the  robbers  was  stabbed  by  Hamd,  and  after- 
wards died.  (Travels  in  Syr.  &c.  p.  513,  seq.)  The 
following  was  the  result  of  the  aflTair:  (ibid.  p. 
539,  seq.) 

"  Hamd,  afraid  of  being  liable  to  pay  the  fine  of 
blood,  if  it  should  become  known  that  the  robber  had 
fallen  by  his  hand,  had  made  us  all  give  him  our  sol- 
emn promise  not  to  mention  any  thing  of  the  affair. 
When  I  discharged  him  and  Ayd  at  the  convent,  |  of 
mount    Sinai,]    I   made   them   both   some  presents, 
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which  they  had  well  deserved,  particularly  Hamd ; 
this  he  was  so  imprudent  as  to  mention  to  his  uncle 
Szaleli,  who  was  so  vexed  at  not  receiving  a  present, 
that  he  immediately  divulged  all  the  circumstances  of 
our  rencounter.  Hamd,  in  consequence,  was  under 
the  greatest  apprehensions  from  the  relations  of  the 
robber ;  and  having  accompanied  me  on  my  return 
to  Cairo,  he  reinained  with  me  some  time  there,  in 
anxious  expectation  of  hearing  whether  the  robber's 
blood  was  likely  to  be  revenged.  Not  hearing  any 
thmg,  he  then  returned  to  his  mountain  ;  four  months 
after  which,  a  party  of  Omran,  to  which  tribe  the 
robbers  had  belonged,  came  to  the  tent  of  the  sheikh 
of  the  Towara,  to  demand  the  fine  of  blood.  The 
man  had  died  a  few  days  after  receiving  the  wound  ; 
and  although  he  was  a  robber,  and  the  first  aggressor, 
the  Bedouin  laws  entitled  his  relations  to  the  fine,  if 
they  waived  the  right  of  retaliation.  Hamd  was  there- 
fore glad  to  come  to  a  compromise,  and  paid  them 
two  camels  (which  the  two  principal  sheikhs  of  the 
Towara  gave  him  for  the  purpose)  and  twenty  dol- 
lars, which  I  thought  myself  bound  to  reimburse  to 
him,  when  he  afterwards  called  on  me  at  Cairo.  This 
was  the  third  man  Hamd  had  killed  in  skirmish  ;  but 
he  had  paid  no  fine  for  the  others,  as  it  was  never 
Known  who  they  were,  nor  to  what  tribe  they  be- 
longed. 

"  Had  Hamd,  whom  every  one  knew  to  be  the  per- 
son who  had  stabbed  the  robber,  refused  to  pay  the 
fine,  the  Omran  would,  sooner  or  later,  have  retahated 
opon  himself  or  his  relations  ;  or  perhaps  upon  some 
other  individual  of  the  tribe  ;  according  to  the  custom 
of  these  Bedouins,  who  have  established  among  them- 
selves the  law  of  *  striking  sideways.'  "  How  far  su- 
perior to  this  was  the  Mosaic  institution  of  cities  of 
refuge !     *R. 

REGENERATION  is  used  in  two  senses  by  the 
sacred  authors  of  the  New  Testament :  (1.)  for  that 
spiritual  birth  received  from  grace  ;  (2.)  for  that  new 
life  we  expect  at  the  resurrection.  Properly  speak- 
ing, there  are  only  two  places  where  the  term  r^^n- 
eration  {naXiyYsvtaia)  occurs ;  Matt.  xix.  28.  and  Titus 
iii.  5 :  the  first  refers  to  a  change  of  state,  the  second 
to  a  change  of  profession.  It  will  be  of  advantage, 
therefore,  to  notice  the  import  of  this  term  in  other 
writers.  It  is  compounded  of  nuXiv^  agairiy  and 
yivsnic^  generation,  or  origin.  It  is  used  by  Greek 
writers  to  express  the  state  of  the  earth  in  the  spring, 
whe*^  the  face  and  appearance  of  nature  is  renovated, 
and  the  cnips  and  vegetables,  com,  &c.  are  regener- 
ated in  the  successors  of  those  of  the  last  year.  Trees, 
however,  are  not  regenerated  ;  but  their  leaves  and 
fhiits  are  ;  nature  having  formed  the  buds  and  germs 
previous  to  the  winter,  which,  after  the  winter,  put 
themselves  forth,  open,  and  spread  themselves. 
Cicero,  writing  to  Atlicus,  expresses  the  state  and 
dignity  to  whicli  he  was  re-appointed  after  his  return 
ffom  exile,  by  the  term  regeneration.  Josephus, 
speaking  of  the  Jews  who  were  made  acquainted  by 
Zorobabel  with  the  edict  of  Darius,  permitting  their 
return  to  Jerusalem,  says, — "They  gave  thanks  to 
God — and  for  seven  days  they  continued  feasting,  and 
kept  a  festival  for  the  rebuilding  and  restoration, 
regeneration,  of  theu*  country."  It  is  this  last  passage, 
pnncipally,  that  induces  Schleusner  to  interpret 
Matt.  xix.  28,  of  a  renovation  of  the  minds  and  charac- 
ter a  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  by  means  of  th£  ^»peL 
The  Syriac  translates,  in  the  new  age.  This  is  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  phrases,  the  age  to  come,  the 
world  to  come,  the  Father  qf  the  future  age,  the  age  of 
the  Messiahs  &c.  which  were  fiimiliar  and  customary 


among  the  Jews,  previous  to  and  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  In  this  acceptation,  the  term  regeneration 
must  be  construed  with  the  preceding  words ;  and  it 
is  consistent  with  2  Pet,  iii,  13 ;  2  Cor,  v.  17.  But 
others  incline  to  construe  these  words  with  the  fol- 
lowing part  of  the  sentence,  and  so  refer  them  to  the 
grand  renovation  of  all  things,  at  Christ's  second  com- 
ing ;  (comp.  Acts  iii.  21.J  and  particularlv  to  God's 
children  being  horn  again,  as  it  were,  from  their 
graves :  that  is,  resurrection  is  regeneration.  (Comp. 
Acts  xiii.  33.)  Either  way  the  passage  ie  metaphori- 
cal ;  but,  as  it  was  intended  to  oe  understood  by  the 
hearers,  it  seems  most  proper  to  explain  it  in  that 
sense  which  was  most  likely  to  strike  those  hearers 
as  consonant  with  phrases  then  current.  This  seems 
to  establish  the  verbal  meaning  in  coincidence  with 
Schleusner.  A  more  exalted  meaning  might  be 
couched  under  the  term,  and  might  even  be  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  speaker ;  but  the  hearers  would 
be  most  likely  to  understand  its  import  according  to 
its  application  by  their  native  historian  Josephus. 

The  second  place  in  which  the  word  occurs  (Titus 
iii.  5.)  alludes,  oeyond  all  question,  to  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism. Our  translators  have  taken  the  term  connected 
with  it,  for  the  fluid  with  which  that  rite  is  adminis- 
tered ;  or  the  action  by  which  it  is  performed ;  but 
the  general  course  of  the  Greek  language  rather  leads 
to  the  vessel  containing  the  fluid.  But  in  whatever 
sense  that  term  might  be  taken,  it  is  clear  that  regen- 
eration, in  this  place,  means  a  professional  or  ritual 
change  of  life,  of  personal  habits,  of  objects,  purposes 
and  endeavors.  It  is  tlie  external  profession  of  those 
intentions  of  which  the  reneunng  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
mentioned  in  connection  with  it,  is  the  prime  mover 
and  promoter  ;  the  outward  and  visible  sign,  of  which 
the  actuating  principle  is  the  inward  and  spiritual 
grace.  The  fathers  have  uniformly  employed  the 
term  regeneration  to  signify  baptism  ;  and  this  is  so 
evident,  that  Phavorinus  says  expressly,  referrinjj  to 
this  pl&ce,  the  holy  rite  of  baptism  is  called  regeneratwn. 
It  is  so  used  by  Justin  Martyr,  and  other  early  Chris- 
tians. Baptism  was  always  thought  to  denote  a  res- 
urrection, a  transplantation,  a  change  of  manners,  of 
society,  of  interests  and  of  cares,  as  those  who  are 
"risen  with  Christ,"  who  are  "alive  from  the  dead," 
with  whom  "old  things  are  passed  away,  and  all  things 
are  become  new,"  &c. 

Very  diflTerent  is  the  term  used,  (John  iii.  4,  5,  &c  ) 
it  is  there  y'^'^'*1^^!  a»'OJ^«^,  bom  again,  or,  as  some 
prefer,  bom  from  above.  But  this  latter  acceptation 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  following  conversation, 
and  the  objections  raised  by  Nicodernus,  "  How  can 
a  man  {yiwri-^^vai)  be  born  again  when  he  is  old? 
Can  he  enter  a  second  time  into  his  mother's  womb, 
and  be  bom  ? "  "He  must,"  says  Jesus,  "  be 
bom  of  water  and  Spirit."  Ritual  ly,  professionally, 
or  externally,  of  water  ;  iiitemally,  or  actuatingly,  of 
the  Spirit ;  that  is,  renewed  in  the  spirit,  disposition 
or  habit  of  his  mind  ;  in  this  sense  he  is  "a  child  of 
God  ; "  "  bom  of  God  ; "  Go*!  is  his  father,  &c. 

Though  these  teniis  are  currently  used  promiscu- 
ously and  indiscriminately,  yet  this  appears  to  be  an 
incorrectness ;  which  probably  would  appear  more 
striking,  if  proper  care  were  taken  to  distinguish  ac- 
curately between  the  terrestrial  and  the  celestial  king- 
dom of  God  ;  the  professional  or  temporal  kingdom 
of  grace,  and  the  ultimate  or  eternal  kingdom  of 
glory,  &LC. 

The  term  used  by  Peter,  (1  Epist  i.  a)  who  thanks 
God  for  his  abundant  mercy  by  which  he  regenerate« 
us,   (avoy«v*r;oo$  )  in  a  Uvely  or  life-giving  nope,  by 
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ibe  raeurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  seems 
to  come  very  near  to  the  iinf>ort  of  /loityyeveoio.  It 
seems  to  imply,  that  mankind,  the  Jews  especially, 
had  once  possessed  the  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality, 
but  had  lost  it ;  this  is  revived,  re-animated,  re-begot- 
len  ii  ^a,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ ;  nor 
should  it  be  forgot,  that  whoever  was  baptized,  pro- 
fessed conv<;rsion  to,  and  commemoradon  of,  a  risen 
Saviour.  A  man  totally  dead  could  be  no  Saviour ; 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  die  Ufe  everlasting, 
were,  in  that  case,  no  better  than  cunningly  devised 
&blea,  and  the  "  hope  of  worms,"  as  the  Christians 
were  reproached  by  their  adversaries. 

REHABIAH,  eldest  son  of  Eliezer,  and  grandson 
of  Moses,  1  Chron.  xxiii.  17  ;  XAvi.  25.  He  and  his 
brethren  were  Levites,  and  treasurers  of  the  temple. 

I.  REHOii,  father  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Syria,  of 
Zobah,  2  Sam.  viii.  3. 

II.  REHOB,  also  Reth-Rehob,  a  city  or  district 
of  Asher,  (Josh.  xix.  2S.)  given  to  the  Levites  of  the 
&mily  of  Gershom,  1  Cliron.  vi.  75  ;  Josh.  xxi.  31. 
It  was  in  Syria,  on  the  road  to  Hamath,  (Numb.  xiiL 
21 ;  2  Sam.  x.  6,  8.)  and,  probably,  between  Libanus 
and  Anti-hbanus,  or  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Ubanus.  The 
city  of  Laish,  or  Dan  was  situate  in  the  canton  of 
Rehob,  or,  as  the  Hebrews  call  it,  Rechob,  Judg. 
xviii.  28. 

REHOBOAM,  the  son  and  successor  of  Solomon, 
by  Naamah,  an  Ammonitess,  1  Kings  xii.  xiv.  20, 21 ; 
2  Chr.  X. — xii.  He  was  forty-one  years  old  when 
he  began  to  reign ;  and  was  therefore  born  in  the 
first  year  of  his  father's  reign.  He  ascended  the 
throne  A.  M.  3029,  and  reigned  seventeen  years  at 
Jerusalem.     He  died  A.  M.  3046. 

The  indiscretion  of  this  prince  caused  ten  of  the 
tribes  to  revolt,  and  thus  occasioned  the  founding  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.  (See  Jeroboam.)  Rehoboam, 
finding  the  reunion  of  the  tribes  hopeless,  applied 
himself  to  the  strengthening  his  kingdom  against 
Jeroboam.  He  fortified  and  stored  several  cities ;  as 
Bethlehem,  Etam,  Tekoa,  Beth-zur,  Shoco,  Adul- 
lam,  Gath,  Mareshah,  Ziph,  Adoraim,  Lachish,  Aze- 
kah,  Zorah,  Aijalon  and  Hebron.  The  number  of 
his  subjects  was  considerably  increased  by  the  priests 
and  Levites,  from  the  cities  and  territories  of  Jerobo- 
am, who,  seeing  that  this  new  king  abolished  the  estab- 
lished worship  of  the  Lord,  and  made  priests  for  his 
golden  calves,  withdrew  into  the  landof  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  that  they  might  attend  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  Rehoboam  and  liis  people,  however,  did 
not  continue  faithful  to  the  Lord  above  three  years. 
They  did  evil,  and  provoked  him  by  their  wickedness, 
more  than  their  fathers  had  done;  committing  all 
the  wickedness  and  abominations  of  the  Canaanites, 
whom  the  Lord  had  driven  out. 

Rehoboam  married  18  wives,  and  had  60  concu- 
bines ;  by  whom  he  had  28  sons,  and  60  daughters. 
In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  God  sent  against  Judah 
Shiahak,  (or  Sesac,)  king  of  Egypt,  who  carried  oif 
all  the  treasure  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  the  king's 
treasures,  and  the  golden  bucklers  ma<ie  by  Solomon, 
laying  waste  also  the  whole  country,  2  Chron.  xii ; 
1  Kings  xiv.  25.  The  prophet  Shemaiah  went  to 
attend  Rehoboam,  and  the  princes  of  Judah  who 
were  vrith  him  in  Jerusalem,  and  said  to  them  from 
the  Lord,  "  You  have  forsaken  me,  and  I,  in  my  turn, 
have  fbrsaken  you,  and  delivered  you  into  the  hands 
of  Shishak."  The  princes  being  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  theae  reproaches,  humbled  themselves; 
and  God  promised  to  Shemaiah,  that  he  would  not 
utterly  abandon  them,  but  only  make  them  sensible 


of  the  difference  between  serving  the  Lord,  and  be- 
ing subject  to  a  foreign  power. 

After  the  departure  of  Shishak,  Rehoboam  made 
brazen  bucklers,  instead  of  those  of  gold,  which  the 
king  of  Egypt  had  taken  away  ;  and  when  he  went 
to  the  temple,  his  guards  carried  them  before  him. 
The  history  of  Rehoboam  was  written  at  length,  by 
the  prophets  Shemaiah  and  Iddo ;  but  their  accounts 
are  not  come  to  our  hands ;  nor  any  particulars  of 
those  constant  wars  which  were  between  him  and 
Jeroboam.  Rehoboam  was  buried  in  the  city  of 
David,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Abijah,  who. 
speaking  of  his  father,  says,  he  was  an  ignorant 
prince,  unskilled  in  the  art  of  government,  a  weak 
man,  and  without  courage,  2  Chron.  xiii.  7.  Solo- 
mon seems  to  have  had  this  son,  his  successor,  be 
fore  his  eyes,  when  he  said,  (Eccl.  ii.  18,  19.)  ^  Yea 
I  hated  all  my  labor  which  I  had  taken  under  thi  ■■ 
sun,  because  I  should  leave  it  unto  the  man  thai 
should  be  afler  me ;  and  who  knoweth  whether  ho 
shall  be  a  wise  man  or  a  fool  ?  Yet  shall  he  have  rule 
over  all  my  lal>or  wherein  I  have  labored,  and 
wherein  I  have  showed  myself  wise  under  the  sun. 
This  is  also  vanity." 

REHOBOTH,  one  of  the  cities  of  Assyria,  Grcn. 
x.  11. 

REHUM,  a  chief  officer  of  the  king  of  Persia  at 
Samaria.  His  title  of  dignity  in  Hebrew  is  Beil 
Thiin,  Lord  of  the  decree,  probably  chancellor,  or  chief 
secretary,  &c.  He  was  the  chief  officer  of  the  king 
of  Persia,  who  commanded  in  Samaria  and  Palestine. 
He  wrote  to  Artaxerxes,  (Sraerdis,^  the  successor  of 
Cainbyses,  to  oppose  the  re-buildmg  of  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  Ezra  iv.  9. 

REINS,  or  Kidneys.  The  Hebrews  often  make 
the  reins  the  seat  of  the  affections,  and  ascribe  to 
them  knowledge,  joy,  pain,  pleasure  ;  hence  in  Scrip- 
ture it  is  so  often  said,  that  Grod  searches  the  heart 
and  the  reins.  Elsewhere,  the  Scripture  imputes  to 
the  reins,  love  and  the  fountain  of  generation,  1 
Kings  viii.  19.  Grod  upbraids  the  Jews  with  having 
him  enough  in  their  mouths,  but  not  in  their  reins 
and  hearts,  Jer.  xii.  2.  In  trouble  and  in  fear  the 
reins  are  disturbed  and  tremble.  They  faint  away, 
(Nah.  ii.  10.)  and  are  relaxed,  Dan.  v.  6 ;  Ezek.  xxix.  7. 
Tlie  psalmist  says,  that  his  reins  have  encx)uraged  and 
excited  him  to  praise  the  Lord,  (Ps.  xvi.  7.\  and  Jer- 
emiah, (Lam.  lii.  13.)  that  the  Lord  haa  sent  the 
daughters  of  his  quiver  into  his  reins ;  that  is,  he  \  as 
pierced  me  with  his  arrows;  he  hath  exhausted  lis 
whole  quiver  upon  me  :  the  daughters  of  the  quiver 
is  a  poetical  expression  for  arrows.  Metaphorically 
it  is  said,  (Deut  xxxii.  14.)  the  fat  of  the  reins  or 
wheat,  to  signify  the  finest  flour:  Vulgate,  marrow 
of  wheat 

REKEM,  a  king  of  the  Midianites  in  iVrabia,  who 
^ve  his  name  to  the  city  afterwards  called  by  the 
Greeks  Petra.  He  was  slain  by  Phinehaa,  for  the 
abomination  of  Baal-peor,  Numb.  xxxi.  8. 

RELIGION  is  taken  in  three  senses  in  Scripture : 
(1.)  For  the  external  and  ceremonial  worship  of  th© 
Jewish  religion,  F^xod.  xii.  43.  (2.)  For  the  true  re- 
ligion ;  tlie  best  manner  of  serving  and  honoring  God, 
Jam.  i.  27.     (3.)  For  superstition,  which  see. 

REMALIAH,  fiither  of  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  2 
Kings  XV.  25. 

REMEMBRANCE,  or  Memory.  God  requires 
that  we  should  keep  his  commandments  in  remem- 
brance. He  tells  Moees  (Exod.  xvii.  14.j  that  he 
"  will  utterly  put  out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek 
fit>m  under  heaven  f  that  is,  he  will  destroy  him  sc 
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I  Mitirely,  tliat  no  ftirther  mention  shall  be  made  of 
him,  as  a  people.  He  says,  (Ps.  xxxiv.  16.)  that  "  the 
face  of  the  Lord  is  againwt  them  that  do  evil,  to  cut 
off  the  remembrance  of  them  from  the  earth."  And 
Pa.  ix.  6.  "  Thou  hast  destroyed  cities,  their  memo- 
rial is  perished  with  them."  On  the  contrary,  God 
has  promised  to  the  righteous  and  just,  that  their 
memory  shall  be  blesseff,  and  shall  never  perish. 

REMISSION  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  year  ot 
jubilee,  or  the  sabbatical  year,  in  which  the  slaves 
were  setat  liberty,  and  in  whichevery  one  returned 
into  his  own  inheritance.  (So  in  the  Vulgate,  Lev, 
XXV.  10;  Numb,  xxxvi.  4;  Deut.  xv.  L)  It  is  also 
used  for  pardon  of  sin.  The  gospel  says  that  "John 
didbaptizeinthewilderness,andpreachthebaptism 
of  repentance,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  Marki.  4; 
Luke  iii.  3.  And  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  shed,  to  procure  the  remission  of  oursins,Eph. 
i.  7;  Col.  i.  14;  Matt.  xxvi.  28. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  says  Mr.  Taylor,  that 
th€  term  pardon  of  sin,  does  not  occur  in  the  New 
Testament ;  but  we  read  of  remission  hinl  forgiveness. 
Certainly  these  words,  with  the  ideas  they  represent, 
are  all;**d ;  yet  there  seems  to  be  some  distinction 
preserved  between  them.  When  the  observation  is 
made,  "  This  man  who  takes  upon  him  to  forgive  sins, 
blasphemeth :  who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  ? "  it 
should  seem  as  if  our  Lord  had  said,  "  Thy  sins  are 
remitted  ;"  but  that  term  would  not  have  justified  the 
inference  made.  When  John  preached  the  baptism 
of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  when 
our  Lord  gave  power  to  his  apostles,  "  Whose  soever 
sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  ;"  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  either  of  these  parties  invaded  an  ac- 
knowledged prerogative  of  God.  If  the  remission 
of  sins  by  the  apostles  was  declaratory,  if  John  the 
Baptist  was  the  prophet  of  the  Highest,  to  give  the 
knowledge  of  salvation  to  his  people,  by  the  remis- 
sion of  their  sins;  if,  in  consequence  of  the  confession 
of  sins  made  previous  to  baptism  by  John,  that  prophet 
remitted  sins  by  baptism,  that  is,  declared  them  to 
be  remitted  ;  if  Peter  advised  the  Jews  to  be  baptized 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins  ; 
then  we  must  admit  that  the  exercise  of  this  power 
by  men,  was  by   no  means  identical   with  the  for- 

f^iveness  of  sins,  which  appertains  to  God  only. 
Jnderthe  law  there  was  no  remission  of  sins  with- 
out shedding  of  blood  ;  that  is,  until  the  proper  sac- 
rifices were  offered,  the  priest  could  not  pronounce 
the  transgressor  free  from  the  consequences  of  his 
transgressions :  under  the  gospel  no  blood  was  shed 
by  John,  or  by  the  apostles  ;  but  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  shed  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins ; 
and  remission  of  sins  was  preached  in  his  name. 

The  term  aipfoig,  rendered  remission,  signifies  to 
announce  liberty  to  the  captive,  (Luke  iv.  18.)  to  re- 
lease the  obligation  of  a  debt,  as  in  the  sabbatical 
year,  Deut.  xv.  3.  The  term  a<pit)ui,  rendered  forgive^ 
irf,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  addressed  to  God ; 
"  Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors  " — 
"Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do:"  and  the  power  of  forgiving,  "Son,  be  of  good 
cheer,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,  assumed  by  our  Lord, 
was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  announcing  remission, 
conferred  on  the  a|)OStle« ;  and  could  be  becoming 
only  in  a  personage  infinitely  above  them  in  dignity 
and  power. 

REMPHAN.  Amo8(v.  26.)  upbraids  the  Hebrews 
with  having  carried,  during  their  wanderi-ngs  in  the 
wiidemeas,  "  the  tabernacle  of  their  Moloi  \  the  im- 
&g«  of  their  idol,  and  the  star  of  their  god."    Stephen, 


(Acts  vii.  43.)  quotii  a  this  passage,  says,  "  Ye  took  up 
the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  the  star  of  your  god 
Reniphan."     See  Chiupi,  and  Moloch. 

REPENTANCE  is  generally  taken  for  that  con- 
trition, compunction,  regret,  or  sorrow  which  rises  in 
us,  afier  having  done  something  contrary  to  our 
duty  ;  joined  to  a  sincere  resolution  of  avoiding  the 
like  in  future.  It  is  also  taken  for  the  works  of  peni- 
tence ;  fasting,  weeping,  alms,  and  works  of  satisfac- 
tion ;  that  is,  retribution.  There  is  a  false  repentance, 
as  that  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  of  Judas  Iscariot,  of 
Pharaoh,  of  Saul,  of  Ahab.  Judas  wanted  confi- 
dence in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  therefore  fell  into 
despair.  Antiochus  had  no  sincere  contrition.  Phar 
raoh  and  Saul  were  terrified,  but  not  moved  by  a  true 
repentance ;  they  continued  hardened,  and  changed 
neither  their  minds  nor  their  manners.  Ahab  was 
indeed  touched,  but  he  wanted  perseverance  in  rec- 
titude. 

Samuel  says  to  Saul,  (1  Sam.  xv.  29.) "  The  strength 
of  Israel  will  not  lie,  nor  repent,  for  he  is  not  a  man, 
that  he  should  repent.*'  That  is,  he  will  not  change 
his  resolution,  as  men  make  resolutions,  and  then  re- 
pent of  them,  and  perform  them  not.  He  has  passed 
his  sentence  against  you,  and  will  not  annul  iL  Paul 
says,  in  the  same  sense,  the  gifts  and  calhng  of  Gfod 
are  without  repentance.  That  is,  Grod  does  not  re- 
voke his  favors;  he  never  forsakes  us  first;  never 
changes  his  mincL 

The  Book  of  Wisdom  (v.  3.)  represents  the  wicked 
in  another  life,  as  repenting  and  bewailing ;  seized 
with  compunction  and  despair,  at  seeing  good  men  in 
honor,  while  they  themselves  are  in  trouble.  We 
know  that  in  another  life,  repentance  and  remorse 
are  useless.  See  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus,  Luke  xvi.  24. 

The  sacred  writers  oflen  represent  God  as  a  king, 
moved  with  regret  or  repentance,  or  relenting  fbi 
having  suffered,  or  havuig  resolved  on  certain  things 
So  Moses  says,  (Gen.  vi.  6,  7.]  Grod  repented  that  he 
had  made  man,  seeing  the  wickedness  of  his  actions 
had  proceeded  to  such  extremity.  So  (1  Sam.  xv. 
11.)  he  repented  of  having  made  Saul  king;  not  as  it 
he  had  conceived  any  regret  at  what  he  had  done,  or 
that  he  repents  of  having  taken  a  false  step,  as  a  man 
does  when  he  perceives  he  has  committed  an  error 
God  is  not  ca^mble  of  repentance  in  this  sense.  But 
sometimes  he  changes  his  conduct  towards  those  who 
are  unfaithful  to  him,  and,  after  having  treated  them 
with  disregarded  mercy,  he  corrects  them  with  de- 
served severity. 

God  is  said  to  repent  of  evil  he  was  about  to  inflict, 
when,  moved  with  compassion  toward  ihe  miserable, 
or  entreated  by  their  prayers,  or  affected  by  their  re- 
pentance, he  remits  the  punishment  of  their  sins,  and 
does  not  execute  his  threatenings  against  them. 
Thus  it  is  8aid,(Ps.  cvi.)  45,  that  he  repented  accord- 
ing to  the  multitude  of  his  mercies,  and  that  he 
caused  his  people  to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  those 
to  whom  he  had  given  them  up  into  liondage.  And 
in  Jeremiah  xviii.  8,  tlie  Lord  declares,  that  if  his 
people  repent  of  their  evil  doings,  he  will  also  repent 
of  the  evil  which  he  designed  to  inflict  on  them ; 
that  is,  he  would  treat  them  favorably  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  his  people  would  not  o\my  his  com- 
mands, he  would  repent  of  the  good  he  intended 
them. 

These  expressions  are  used  after  the  manner  of 
men,  and  in  accommodation  to  human  language,  be- 
cause in  no  other  way  can  we  conceive  of  tne  actions 
of  Deity.      When  human  passions  are  ascribed   to 
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Gkxl,  th«re  is  no  intention  of  representing  him  as  af- 
fected by  sucn  weaknesses ;  but  those  ascriptions  are 
intelligible  to  iis,  and  are  understood  as  metaphors, 
and  fijfures  of  sneech ;  always  remembering  that 
Ihreateuings  are  conditional,  and  may  be  either  re- 
Toked  or  abated.  Not  so  promises,  unless  expressed ; 
they  may  be  depended  upon  for  full  realization. 

The  baptism  of  repentance  is  tliat  which  John 
the  Baptist  preached  to  the  Jews,  when  he  baptized 
them  in  Jordan,  and  exliorted  them  to  "  bring  forth 
fruits  worthy  of  repentance,"  Matt.  iiL  11 ;  Mark  i.  4  ; 
Luke  iii.  3. 

REPHAIM,  ancient  giants  of  Canaan,  of  whom 
there  were  several  families.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed tbey  descended  from  an  ancestor  called  Re- 
phah,  or  Kapha;  but  others  imagine  that  the  word 
properly  signified  giants,  in  the  ancient  languageof 
this  people.  There  were  Rephaim  beyond  Jordan , 
atAshtarothKarnaim.inthetimeof  Abraham,  Gen. 
xiv.  5.  Also  some  in  the  timeof  Moses.  02,kin; 
of  Bashan,  was  of  tlie  Repliaim.  In  the  time  of 
Joshua,  some  of  their  descendants  dwelt  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  (Josh.  xii.  4  ;  xvii.  15.)  and  we  hear  of 
them  in  David's  time,  in  the  city  of  Gaih,  1  Chron. 
XX.  4 — 6.  The  giants  Goliath,  Sippai,  Lahmi  and 
others,  were  remains  of  the  Rephaim.  Their  magni- 
tude and  strength  are  well  known  in  Scripture. 

The  valley  of  the  Rephaim,  or  giants,  was  fa- 
mous in  Joshua's  time,  and  also  in  David's,  Josh.  xv. 
8 ;  xviii.  16 ;  2  Sam.  v.  18,  22  ;  1  Chron.  xi.  15 ;  xiv. 
9.  It  is  placed  as  one  limit  of  the  portion  of  Judah. 
It  was  near  Jerusalem,  cuid  it  may  be  doubted  wheth- 
er it  belonged  to  Judah  or  to  Benjamin^  because  of 
the  contiguity  of  these  two  tribes.  Eusebius  places 
it  in  Benjamm  ;  but  Josh.  xvib.  16,  and  those  pas- 
sages of  the  books  of  Samuel  where  it  is  mentioned, 
hint  that  it  belonged  to  Judah,  and  was  south  or 
west  of  Jerusalem,  towards  Bethlehem  and  the 
Philistines. 

REPHIDIM,  a  station  or  encampment  of  Israel  in 
the  desert,  Exod.  xvii.  1.  Here  the  people  wanting 
water,  began  to  murmur  against  Moses,  saying, 
"  Why  have  you  brought  us  out  of  Egypt,  to  kill  us 
with  thirst  in  this  desert?"  Moses  then  cried  to  the 
Lord,  who  said,  "  Take  the  people  to  the  rock  of 
Horeb,  with  the  elders :  I  shall  be  there  on  the  rock 
before  you ;  you  shall  strike  it  with  your  rod,  and 
water  snail  gush  out,  that  the  people  may  drink." 
This  Moses  did,  and  the  place  was  called  Tempta- 
tion, because  of  the  complaints  of  Israel,  who  there 
tempted  the  Lord,  saying,  Is  the  Lord  among  us  or 

QOt? 

Rephidim  could  not  be  far  from  Horeb,  because 
God  ordered  Moses  to  go  from  thence  to  the  rock  of 
Horeb,  to  give  the  p)eople  water.  And  this  same 
water  seems  to  have  served  the  Israelites,  not  only  in 
the  encampment  of  Rephidim,  and  in  that  of  mount 
Sinai,  but  also  in  other  encampments.  Paul  says, 
(1  Cor.  X.  4.)  that  this  rock  followed  them  in  their 
journey ;  and  that  it  was  a  figure,  or  type  of  Christ 
**  For  they  drank  of  that  spintual  rock  that  followed 
them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ."  This  miracle  at 
Rephidim  happened  A.  M.  2513,  in  the  second 
month  aft«r  the  denarture  finom  Egypt.  And  here 
Joshua  obtaine<l  a  famous  victory  over  the  Amalek- 
ites,  while  Mcmsa  lifted  uphis  hands  toward  heaven, 
Exod.  xviL  8—10.     See  Exoddi,  p.  400. 

REPROACH  is  used  in  two  senses ;  (1.)  for  the 
disgrace  or  confrision  that  any  one  suffers  in  himself; 
(9.)  for  that  which  he  causes  in  another.  Among 
A*  Hebrvws.  lo  be  uncircumcised  was  a  reproach  : 


and  when  Joshua  circumcised  those  bom  in  the 
wilderness,  he  tella  them,  "  I  have  rolled  away  the 
reproach  of  Egypt  from  off  you,"  Josh.  v.  9.  Bar- 
renness was  a  reproach ;  and  hence  Rachel,  on  the 
birth  of  a  second  son,  says,  "  The  Lord  has  taken 
awav  my  reproach,"  Gen.  xxx.  23.  Isaiah  says,  (iv. 
1.)  that  the  time  shall  come  when  men  shall  be  so 
scarce  in  Israel,  that  seven  women  shall  lay  hold  of 
one  man,  and  shall  say  to  him,  "We  ask  you  noth- 
ing for  our  maintenance,  only  deliver  us  from  the 
reproach  of  sterility  and  a  single  life  :  take  us  as 
wives,"  &c.  The  Lord  struck  the  Philistines  with  a 
shameful  malady  in  ano,  and  thereby  loaded  them 
with  reproach,  rs.  Ixxviii.  66. 

Servitude,  slavery,  poverty,  subjection  to  enemies, 
extraordinary  diseases,  as  the  leprosy,  &c.  were  reck- 
oned reproaches,  because  they  were  supposed  to  be 
the  effect  of  cowardice,  or  idleness,  or  bad  manage- 
ment ;  or  to  be  inflictions  sent  from  God,  to  punish 
injustice  and  impiety.  The  Lord,  in  many  plac^ 
threatens  his  people  to  make  them  a  reproach  and  a 
proverb,  which  has  been  fulfilled  in  numerous  in- 
stances, by  the  servitudes  with  which  the  Jews  have 
been  overwhelmed,  and  by  the  misfortunes  which 
have  happened  to  them.  The  psalmist  often  com- 
plains, that  Grod  had  made  him  a  reproach  to 
those  about  him  ;  who  insulted  over  his  misfortune* 
and  disgrace. 

"  Not  to  take  up  a  reproach  against  our  neighbor,** 
(Ps.  XV.  3.)  is  not  to  listen  to  slanders  and  calumnies 
brought  agiunst  him.  David  took  away  the  reproach 
from  Israel,  bv  slaying  Goliath,  1  Sam.  xvii.  26 ; 
Ecclus.  xlvii.  4.  Jeremiah  says,  "  I  was  ashamed, 
yea,  even  confounded,  because  I  did  bear  the  re- 
proach of  my  youth,"  chap.  xxxi.  19.  "  Thou  hast 
brought  the  shame  of  my  youthful  faults  upon  me ; 
thou  hast  showed  me  the  horror  of  them,  and  hast 
made  me  bear  the  pain  and  confusion  arising  from 
them."  And  Isaiah,  (hv.  4.)  "  Thou  shalt  forget  the 
shame  of  thy  youth,  and  shalt  not  rememl>er  the  re- 
proach of  thy  widowhood  any  more."  He  speaks 
to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  after  the  return  from  the  cap- 
tivity. Thou  shalt  no  longer  remember  the  reproach 
thou  hast  suffered  among  foreign  nations. 

REPROBATION  is  equivalent  to  rejection,  which 
ahvays  implies  a  cause — "  Reprobate  silver  shall 
men  call  them  ;"  (Jer.  vi.  30.)  that  is,  they  are  bawj 
metal,  counterfeit  coin.  Where  all  are  equally  un- 
worthy, if  ^om€  be  preferred  to  honor,  the  rest  may 
be  said,  in  a  sense,  to  be  reprobated,  that  is,  left 
where  they  were ;  their  condition  is  not  worse,  but 
it  is  not  improved ;  nevertheless,  those  only  can  be 
said  to  be  rejected,  who  have  been  offered,  either  by 
themselves,  or  by  others  ;  Grod  never  rejects  any  who 
offer  themselves,  but  those  who,  by  continuing  in 
sin,  reject  the  offered  mercy  of  God,  reprobate  them- 
selves ;  they  say  unto  God,  **  Depart  fVx>m  us,  for  we 
desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways." 

REP*TILES,  animals  that  have  no  feet,  or  such 
short  ones,  that  they  seem  to  creep,  or  crawl,  on  the 
ground.  Serpents,  worms,  locusts  and  caterpillars 
are  taken  for  reptiles.  The  Hebrews  put  fishes  also 
among  reptiles,  (they  having  no  feet,)  whatever  be 
their  nature,  or  shape.  Gen.  i.  21  ;  Lev.  xi.  46 ;  Ps. 
Ixix.  34,  &c.  This  name  is  sometimes  also  extended 
to  such  land  animals,  as  are  not  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  great  beasts  for  service,  nor  of  the  larser 
wild  beasts.  In  a  word,  **  to  creep  upon  the  earth  ** 
is  sometimes  used  fbr  moving,  or  going  to  and  fro,  as 
all  four-footed  creatures  do. 

RES  EN,  a  city  of  Assyria,  between  Nineveh  and 
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Val»y  ,  (Gren.  x.  12.)  on  the  river  Chaboras  in  Meso- 
potan  ia. 

RESEPH,  a  city  taken  by  the  king  of  Assyria, 
3  Kings  xix.  12 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  12. 

RESPECT  OF  PERSONS.  Grod  appointed  that  the 
judges  should  pronounce  sentence  without  respect  of 
persons,  Lev.  xix.  15 ;  Deut.  xvi.  17,  19.  That  they 
should  consider  neither  the  poor  nor  the  rich,  the 
weak  nor  the  powerful ;  but  should  attend  only  to 
truth  and  justice.  God  has  no  respect  of  persons. 
And  the  Jews  complimented  our  Saviour,  that  he 
told  the  truth,  without  respect  of  persons,  without 
fear,  Matt  xxii.  16.  (See  Isa.  xxxii.  1 — 16.)  Jude, 
{rer.  16.)  instead  of  the  phrase,  "to  have  respect  of 
persons,"  has  "  to  admire  persons." 

Our  English  term  respect  seems  to  imply  some 
kind  of  deference  or  submission  to  a  party  :  but  this 
is  not  always  the  proper  meaning  to  be  annexed  to  it 
in  Scripture.  When  we  read,  (Exod.  ii.  25.)  "  God 
had  respect  to  the  children  of  Israel,"  it  can  only  ex~ 
press  his  compassion  and  sympathy  for  them  :  when 
God  had  respect  to  the  offering  of  Abel,  (Gen.  iv.  4.) 
it  imports  to  accevt  favorably,  to  notice  with  satisfac- 
tion,    (Comp.  1  Kings  viii.  2i8 ;  Numb.  xvi.  15.) 

REST,or  Repose, was  enjoined  upon  the  Israelites 
on  the  sabbath-day,  for  the  glory  of  God ;  in  that  he 
rested  after  the  six  days  of  creation.   See  Sabbath. 

Rest  also  signifies  a  fixed  and  Becure  habitation. 
You  ■hall  go  before  your  brethren,  "  until  the  Lord 
shall  give  rest  to  vour  brethren,  as  well  as  to  you,  in 
the  land  which  they  are  going  to  make  a  conquest 
ofj"  Deut.  iii.  20.  And  Deut.  xii.  9,  "  For  ye  are  not 
as  yet  come  to  the  rest  and  to  the  inheritance  which 
the  Lord  your  Grod  giveth  you."  You  are  not  as  yet 
settled  in  that  land  which  you  are  to  possess.  Naomi 
says  to  Ruth,  "  My  daughter,  shall  I  not  seek  rest  for 
thee,  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee  ?  "  (Ruth  iii.  1.)  i.  e. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  procure  you  a  settlement.  David, 
speaking  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  till  his 
time  had  no  fixed  place  of  settlement,  says,  "  Arise,  O 
Lord,  into  thy  rest,  thou  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength," 
Ps.  cxxxiL  8.  And  Ecclus.  xxxvi.  15,  "  O  be  mer- 
ciful unto  Jerusalem,  thy  holy  city,  the  place  of  thy 
rest." 

In  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense,  rest  denotes  the 
fixed  and  permanent  state  of  repose  enjoyed  by  the 
blessed  in  heaven ;  and  to  this  Paul  makes  an  appli- 
cation of  what  is  said  of  the  settlement  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  the  Land  of  Promise  ;  "  I  sware  to  them 
in  my  wrath,  that  they  should  not  enter  into  my 
rest,"  that  is,  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  Ps.  xcv.  11. 
Therefore,  says  Paul,  (Heb.  iii.  17 — 19 ;  iv.  1 — 3.)  as 
thev  could  not  enter  therein  by  reason  of  their  unl)e- 
lief,  let  us  be  afraid  of  imitating  their  example :  for 
we  cannot  enter  but  by  faith,"  &c. 

RESTITUTION.  Natural  justice  requires  that 
we  should  repair  whatever  injuries  we  have  done  to 
our  neighbor,  whether  in  his  person,  property,  or 
reputation.  The  law  of  Moses  prescribed,  (Exod. 
XXL  23—25 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  20  ;  Deut.  xix.  21.j  "  life  for 
life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  nand,  foot 
for  foot,  burning  for  burning,  wound  for  wound, 
stripe  for  stripe."  Also,  that  they  should  render  five 
oxen  for  one  ox,  and  four  sheep  for  one  sheep ; 
(Exod.  xxii  J  or  that  the  thief  should  be  sold,  to  make 
restitution  for  his  thefl :  that  if  he  had  taken  away 
any  beast  of  service,  as  an  ox,  an  ass,  or  even  a 
sheep,  he  should  restore  it  two-fold ;  that  whoever 
should  damage  the  field  of  another,  should  repair  the 
damage,  according  to  an  estimate.  He  who,  by  ig- 
Borance,  should  omit  to  give  to  the  temple  what  was 


appointed  by  the  law,  for  example,  in  tiie  tithes  or 
first-fruits,  was  obliged  to  restore  it  to  the  priest*, 
and  to  add  a  fiflh  part  beside  ;  over  and  above 
which,  he  was  bound  to  offer  a  ram,  for  his  expia- 
tion. Nehemiah  prevailed  with  all  those  Israelites 
to  make  restitution,  who  had  taken  interest  of  their 
brethren,  (Neh.  v.  10, 11.)  and  Zaccheus  (Luke  xix.  8.) 
promises  a  four-fold  restitution  to  all  from  whom  he 
had  extorted,  in  his  office  as  a  publican.  The  Ro- 
man laws  condemned  to  a  four-fold  restitution  all 
who  were  convicted  of  extortion  or  fraud.  Zaccheui 
here  imposes  that  penalty  on  himself,  to  which  he 
adds  the  half  of  his  goods  ;  which  was  what  the  law 
did  not  require. 

He  who  had  killed  a  beast,  as  an  ox,  was  to  render 
another  for  it,  or  the  value  of  it,  Lev.  xxiv.  18,  21. 

The  Jews  expected  Ehas  in  the  day  of  the  Messi- 
ah, who  was  to  restore  all  things.  Matt.  xvii.  11 ;  MaL 
iv.  5,  6.  And  Peter  (Acts  iii  21.)  calls  the  last  day 
the  day  of  restitution  of  all  things.  At  the  end  of  the 
world  Christ  will  unite  the  church  with  the  syna- 
gogue, the  Jew  with  the  Christian,  the  Christian 
with  the  Gentile  :  then  all  things  will  be  restored  to 
a  perfect  union,  and  there  will  be  but  one  shepherd 
and  one  flock. 

RESURRECTION,  revival  from  the  dead.  The 
belief  of  a  resurrection  is  an  article  of  religion  com- 
mon to  Jew  and  Christian  ;  and  is  expressly  taught 
in  both  Testaments.  We  speak  not  here  of  that  mi- 
raculous resurrection,  which  consists  in  reviving  for  a 
time,  to  die  again  afterwards ;  as  Elijah,  Elisha^ 
Christ,  and  his  apostles,  raised  some  from  the  dead ; 
but  of  a  general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  which  will 
take  place  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  which  will  be 
followed  by  an  immortality  either  of  happiness  or  of 
misery.  So  the  psalmist  says,  (xvi.  10.)  "  For  liou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  [the  grave,]  neither 
wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy  one  to  see  corruption." 
Job  xix.  25 — 27,  "  For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  in  the  latter  day  upon 
the  earth.  And  thouffh  afler  my  skin,  worms  destroy 
this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  I  shall  see  God :  whom  1 
shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and 
not  another ;  though  my  reins  be  consumed  within 
me."  Ezekiel,  also,  in  his  vision  of  a  great  quantity 
of  bones  in  a  large  field,  which,  at  the  breath  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  began  to  unite,  to  be  covered  with 
flesh,  nerves  and  skin,  and  at  last  to  revive,  has  left 
us  a  proof  and  an  assurance  of  a  general  resurrec- 
tion, Ezek.  xxxvii.  (See  also  Isa.  xxvi.  19J  The 
Book  of  Wisdom  (chap.  iii.  iv.  15.j  speaks  of^  it  in  a 
very  lively  manner ;  and  in  the  Maccabees,  we  see 
tlie  same  tnath  maintained  still  more  exi)re88ly,  2  Mac 
vii.  9,  14,213,2**;  Heb.  xi.  35. 

When  our  Saviour  appeared  in  Judea,  the  resur- 
rection from  the  dead  was  received  as  a  principal 
article  of  religion  by  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  except 
the  Saddurees,  whose  error  our  Saviour  has  effectu- 
ally confined.  He  has  promised  his  faithful  servants 
a  complete  state  of  happiness  after  the  general  resur- 
rection ;  and  he  arose  himself  from  the  dead,  to  give, 
among  other  things,  a  proof  in  his  own  person,  a 
pledge,  a  pattern  of  the  future  resurrection.  Paul,  in 
almost  all  his  Epistles,  speaks  of  a  general  resurrec- 
tion ;  refutes  those  who  denied  or  opposed  it ;  provea 
it  to  those  who  had  difficultiea  about  it ;  in  some  de- 
gree ex})lajns  the  mystery,  the  manner,  and  several 
circumwtanr<!S  of  it;  »a3^^  that  to  deny  it,  is  the  same 
as  to  deny  our  Saviour's  resurrection ;  and  that,  if 
we  were  not  to  rise  again  fVom  the  dead,  we  ■hook) 
be  of  all  njen  the  moat  miaerable,  1  Cor.  xv. 
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Borne  of  the  ancient  fathers  acknowledged  a  two- 
fcH  resurroction :  {!.)  that  which  is  to  precede  the 
Messiah's  reign  of  a  tnousand  years  upon  earth ;  (2.) 
that  which  is  to  follow  the  reign  of  a  tnousand  years, 
and  to  begin  the  reign  of  the  saints  in  a  state  of  ever- 
lasting happiness.  This  sentiment  they  borrowed 
from  the  Jews ;  it  is  found  clearly  enough  in  the 
second  book  of  Esdras,  iv.  35 ;  vi.  18,  &c.  in  the 
Testament  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  and  in  several  of 
the  rabbins. 

It  is  inquired,  what  will  be  the  nature  of  bodies 
when  raised,  what  their  stature,  their  age,  their  sex  ? 
Christ  tells  us,  (Matt.  xxii.  30.)  that  after  the  resur- 
rection men  shall  be  as  the  angels  of  God ;  that  is, 
according  to  the  fathers,  they  shall  be  immortal,  in- 
corruptible, and  in  some  sort  spiritual ;  yet  without 
losing  the  qualities  of  bodies,  as  we  find  our  Saviour's 
body,  after  his  resurrection,  was  tangible,  and  had 
flesh  on  his  bones,  Luke  xxiv.  39. 

The  schoolmen  have  discussed  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  with  great  subtilty  and  minuteness ;  but 
there  are  several  questions  connected  with  it,  as  it 
appears  in  Scripture,  which  comprise  much  greater 
importance  than  those  so  assiduously  treated  by 
them.  That  some  notion  of  a  resurrection  was  in 
circulation  among  the  Jews,  appears  from  the  per- 
plexity of  Herod  the  tetrarch,  Matt.  xiv.  When  he 
neard  of  the  fame  of  Jesus,  he  said,  "  This  is  John 
the  Baptist ;  he  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  therefore 
mighty  works  do  show  forth  themselves  in  him." 
How  could  he  conceive  of  a  resurrection  of  John, 
when  he  knew  that  he  had  been  decollated,  that  his 
head  was  in  the  keeping  of  Herod  ias,  and  that  his 
body  had  been  buried  by  his  disciples  ?  verse  12.  It 
could  not  be  a  corporeal  resurrection ;  the  body  with- 
out the  head  was  undoubtedly  imperfect,  and  inca- 
pable of  life.  And  if  Herod  supposed  (as  some  say) 
that  the  soul  of  John  animated  the  body  of  Jesus, 
how  was  that  a  resurrection  ;  and  what  could  be  his 
reasons  for  imagining  that,  in  such  a  case,  "  mighty 
works"  would  be  wrought  by  a  soul  returned  to 
earth  from  the  abode,  or  the  state,  of  separate  spirits  ? 

Very  confused,  undoubtedly,  were  the  notions  of 
the  best  instructed  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  on  this 
subject.  When  Peter,  James  and  John,  as  they 
came  down  from  the  mount  of  Transfiguration,  were 
charged  to  preserve  secrecy  as  to  what  they  had  wit- 
nessed, "  till  the  Son  of  man  should  be  risen  from 
the  dead,"  they  cross-examined  each  other  as  to  the 
import  of  this  phrase.  They  could  not  think  them- 
selves enjoined  to  silence  till  the  general  resurrection ; 
undoubtedly  they  should  all  be  dead  long  enough 
before  that :  and  as  to  the  particular  resurrection  of 
the  Son  of  man,  they  were  completely  at  a  loss,  since 
they,  in  common  with  other  Jews,  had  heard  out  of 
the  law,  that  the  Messiah  abideth  for  ever.  This 
was  explained  to  John  (first,  apparently)  and  to  Pe- 
ter, (John  XX.  8.)  and  this  "  questioning  among  them- 
selves," might  be  no  bad  preparative  for  that  convic- 
tion. In  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus, 
(Luke  xvi.)  the  passage  of  a  separate  spirit  from  a 
state  of  felicity  to  this  world,  is  plainly  supposed  to 
be  possible  ;  and  the  phrase  "  rising  from  the  dead," 
is  used  in  a  manner  to  show  that  it  was  common  and 
current  at  that  time  among  that  people. 

The  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection  as  an  article 
of  faith,  is  expressly  acknowledged  by  Martha,  at  the 
grave  of  Lazarua,  (John  li.  24.)  and  it  is  clear,  that 
no  individual  can  receive  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body,  unless  the  body  be  party  to  the 
■entence  as  well  as  to  the  deeds. 


But  the  conceptions  of  both  Jews  and  Grendles 
were  exceedingly  gross  and  obscure  on  a  doctrine  so 
contrary  to  universal  experience.  They  incUned  too 
much  to  the  notion  of  a  corporeal  resurrection,  to  a 
renovated  term  of  sensual  enjoyment,  to  terrestriai 
pleasures,  a  freedom  from  the  evils  of  life,  but  a  par- 
ticipation in  its  joys  and  advantages  ;  a  prolongation 
of  Deing,  in  its  favorable  sense,  on  earth  ;  but  again 
to  close  and  terminate.  Of  a  resurrection  of  the 
body  to  eternal  life,  properly  speaking,  and  in  a  state 
of  perfect  holiness  and  glory,  superior  to  the  delights 
of  sense,  they  appear  to  have  had  no  idea :  hence  the 
Gentiles,  especially,  both  ridiculed  and  hated  the 
doctrines  held  and  enforced  by  the  disciples  of 
Jesus. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Chrysostom,  that  the  philos- 
ophers addressed  by  Paul  at  Athens,  (Acts  xvii.  18.J 
took  Jesus  and  the  resurrection,  '^^vuaraaiv,  for  a  god 
or  deified  man,  and  a  goddess  or  deified  principle. 
Dr.  Hammond  adopts  this  idea,  and  is  followed  by 
later  writers.  It  is  countenanced  by  their  expression 
— "  he  seems  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  foreign  demons," 
that  is,  of  departed  spirits  existing  in  a  separate  and 
more  exalted  state,  but  exercising  great  power  in  this 
lower  world. 

Undoubtedly,  Paul  was  the  best  qualified  of  all 
men  to  describe  the  glories  of  the  resurrection-body 
of  Christ ;  for,  during  his  abode  on  earth,  Christ  sus- 
pended, or  suppressed,  those  glories ;  and  the  ap- 
pearances of  Christ,  seen  by  the  writers  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, being  in  vision,  and  that  vision  emblematical 
and  mysterious,  they  will  not  bear  arguments  so  co- 

fent  as  the  manifestation  in  the  way  to  Damascus, 
aul  repeatedly  asserts  that  "he  had  seen  the  Lord,** 
— that  he  had  been  commissioned  by  him  ;  he  reports 
a  long  communication  that  took  place,  (Acts  xxvi  13 
— 18.)  and  he  affirms  the  excessive  refulgence  of  the 
splendor  from  the  body  of  Jesus,  its  effects  on  his 
companions,  and  more  especially  on  himself,  in  whom 
it  produced  blindness ;  that  is,  perhaps,  the  cornea 
of  the  eye  was  so  greatly  indurated,  that  its  transpa^ 
rency  was  lost ;  nor  was  the  power  of  seeing  restored 
to  the  eye,  till  after  the  original  cornea  had  peeled 
off,  in  the  form  of  scales. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  preeminence  in  point 
of  splendor  is  conferred  on  the  resurrection-body  of 
Christ ;  nor  should  we  press  too  closely  the  words  of 
John,  "  We  shall  be  like  him,  when  we  shall  see  him 
as  he  is."  Nevertheless,  we  may  modestly  conjec- 
ture, that  a  glory  somewhat  similar  will  be  attached 
even  to  the  bodies  of  saints  ;  though  it  becomes  us  to 
confess  that  our  ignorance  on  all  celestial  subjects  is 
rendered  the  more  sensible,  by  the  very  communica- 
tions with  which  we  have  been  favored  by  divine 
revelation  itself  We  are  more  conscious  of  oui 
ignorance,  incompetency  and  weakness,  than  the 
uninstructed  heathen,  or  the  partially  instructed  He- 
brews, could  possibly  be.  We  repose  our  confi- 
dence on  the  infinite  power  of  our  Maker,  we  receive 
the  doctrine  simply  as  an  article  of  divine  revela- 
tion ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  diflliculties  of  th« 
subject,  and  the  power  of  opposing  appearances, 
we  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God. 

REU,  or  Ragau,  (Luke  lii.  35.J  son  of  Peleg,  Gen 
xi.  18,  19.  His  father  was  then  tnirty  years  old.  H« 
begat  Serug,  being  thirty-two  years  old,  A.  M.  1819, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
years,  A.  M.  2026.  It  is  not  impossible,  that  the  city 
of  Rages,  and  the  plain  of  Ragau,  might  take  their 
names  from  Reu,  or  Rarau ;  for  these  are  the  same 
in  the  Hebrew.     The  difference  depends  on  the  pro- 
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annciation  of  the  letter  y  ain,  or  gtimn,  Gen.  xi.  18 ; 
1  Chron.  i.  25. 

REUBEN,  {behold!  a  $on;)  so  called  in  reference 
to  the  sentiment  of  his  mother,  "The  Lord  hath 
looked  on  my  affliction  ;"  the  eldest  son  of  Jacob  and 
Leah ;  bom  A.  M.  2246,  Gren.  xxix.  32.  Reuben, 
having  defiled  his  father's  concubine  Bilhah,  lost  his 
birth-right,  and  all  the  privileges  of  primogeniture, 
Gen,  XXXV.  22.  When  Joseph's  brethren  had  taken 
a  resolution  to  destroy  him,  Reuben  endeavored  by 
all  means  to  dehver  him.  He  proposed  to  them,  to 
let  him  down  into  an  old  water-pit,  which  had  then 
i  no  water;  that  afterwards  he  might  take  him  up 
again,  and  restore  him  to  his  father  Jacob.  His 
brethren  took  the  advice ;  but  while  Reuben  was  at 
■ome  distance,  they  sold  Joseph  to  a  party  of  Ish- 
;  maehtes.  Reuben  going  to  the  pit,  and  not  finding 
him  there,  tore  his  clothes,  and  bewailed  his  broth- 
er's loss. 

Jacob,  when  dying,  wannly  reproached  Reuben 
I  with  his  crime  committed  with  Bilhah ;  saying, 
"  Reuben,  thou  art  my  first-bom,  my  might,  but  un- 
i  itable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel,  because  thou 
'  wentest  up  to  thy  father's  bed ;  then  defiledst  thou 
it."  Moses,  before  his  death,  said  of  Reuben,  J Deut. 
xxxiii.  6.)  "  Let  Reuben  live  and  not  die,  yet  let  his 
number  be  but  small."  His  tribe  was  never  very 
numerous,  nor  very  considerable  in  Israel.  They 
had  their  inheritance  beyond  Jordan,  between  the 
brooks  Amon  south,  and  Jazer  north,  having  the 
mountains  of  Gilead  east,  and  Jordan  west.  (See  Ca- 
naan.)    The  time  of  Reuben's  death  is  unknown. 

RElFEL,  son  of  Esau  and  Bashemath,  daughter  of 
Ishmael,  was  father  of  Nabath,Zerah,  Shammah  and 
Mizzah,  Gen.  xxxvi.  4,  17. 

REUMAH,  concubine  to  Nahor,  the  brother  of 
Abraham  ;  was  mother  of  Tebah,  Gaham,  Thahash 
and  Maachah,  Gen.  xxii.  24. 

REVELATION,  an  extraordinary  and  supernatu- 
ral discovery  made  to  the  mind  of  man ;  whether  by 
dream,  vision,  ecstacy,  or  otherwise.  Paul,  alluding 
to  his  visions  and  revelations,  (2  Cor.  xii.  1, 7.)  speaks 
of  them  in  the  third  person,  out  of  modesty ;  and  de- 
clares, that  he  could  not  tell  whether  he  were  in  the 
body  or  out  of  the  body.  Elsewhere  he  says,  that 
he  had  received  his  gospel  by  a  particular  revelation : 
(Gal.  i.  12.)  again,  that  he  did  not  go  to  Jerusalem 
after  his  conversion  by  the  mere  motion  of  his  own 
mind,  but  in  consequence  of  a  revelation.  Gal.  ii.  2. 

"  Revelation  "  is  used  to  express  the  manifestation 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  Jews  and  Gentiles;  (Luke  ii.  32.J 
the  manifestation  of  the  gloir  with  which  God  will 
glorify  his  elect  and  faithml  servants  at  the  last 
judgment ;  (Rom.  viii.  19.)  and  the  declaration  of  his 
just  judgments,  in  his  conduct  both  towards  the  elect, 
and  towards  the  reprobate,  Rom.  ii.  5 — 16.  There  is  a 
very  noble  application  of  the  word  revelation  to  the 
consummation  of  all  things,  or  the  revelation  of  Jeaua 
Christ  in  his  future  glory,  1  Cor.  i.  7  ;  1  PeL  L  13. 

Revelation,  book  of,  see  Apocalypse. 

REVENGE,  the  return  of  an  injury,  from  a  de«ire 
of  hurting  the  object  Hence  it  is  generally  said,  that 
when  Scripture  says  that  God  revenges  himself,  it 
speaks  after  a  popular  manner :  the  meaning  is,  he 
vindicates  the  injuries  done  to  his  justice  and  his 
majesty,  and  to  the  order  established  by  him  in  the 
world ;  yet  without  any  emotion  of  displeasure.  He 
revenges  the  injuries  done  to  his  servants,  because 
he  is  just,  and  l)ecause  order  and  justice  must  be  pre- 
serve<l.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  our  lan- 
guage maintains  a  distinction   between   the  terms 


revenge  and  acene;e^  although  it  if  too  often  over- 
looked. That  God  may  avenge^  that  is,  punish  ia 
proportion  to  sins  committed,  is  the  indefeasible  con- 
sequence of  his  infinite  justice,  of  his  moral  govern- 
ment, holiness,  &c.  but  to  revenge  seems  rather  the  act 
of  a  man  whei.  he  inflicts  an  injury  on  another,  com* 
mensurate,  in  his  estimation,  to  the  injury  he  has  re- 
ceived from  that  other,  and  in  this  he  is  Ukely  to  be 
guilty  of  excess.  It  is,  therefore,  not  without  pain 
that  we  read  of  Grod's  revenging,  since  a  di8{x>8ition 
to  revenge,  or  a  spirit  of  revenge,  is  very  improperly 
imputed  to  Deity,  and  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  on 
this  subject  To  avenge  a  broken  law,  to  avenge  the 
injuries  sustained  by  the  widow  and  fatherless,  that 
is,  to  punish  those  who  oppress  them  in  proportion 
to  demerit,  is  no  more  than  justice,  and  may  be  ac- 
complished in  various  ways;  possibly,  even  without 
inflicting  evil  on  the  culprit — but  by  bringing  him  to 
a  penitent  sense  of  his  misconduct,  inducing  him  to 
make  restitution,  to  make  amends,  to  compensate  for 
damages,  and  to  resolve  on  better  conduct  for  the 
future,  &c.  In  short,  it  should  seem  that  determina- 
tion to  avenge,  is  a  pure  and  simple  wish  to  do  justice 
or  to  see  justice  done ;  while  the  desire  to  revengt 
springs  from  pride,  or  self-love,  and  is  a  human  m- 
firmity  actuated  by  passion,  vehemently  assum'mg 
the  character  of  retaliation,  vexing,  or  mjuring  the 
object  of  it. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  God  appears  to  have  tole- 
rated revenge  in  certain  cases,  to  avoid  greater  evils: 
"  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  &c.  Exod. 
xxi.  24.  The  relations  of  a  man  who  had  been  killed 
might  take  revenge  on  the  murderer,  Numb.  xxxt. 
16—18,  &c.  (See  Refuge.)  However,  God  has  suf- 
ficiently declared,  that  vengeance  belongs  only  to 
him,  DeuL  xxxii.  35.  He  foroids  malice  and  revenge 
in  express  terms ;  he  will  not  allow  us  to  keep  any 
resentment  in  our  hearts  against  our  brethren.  Lev. 
xix.  17,  18.  And  when  God  seems  to  have  estab- 
lished the  lex  tcdionisy  he  does  not  thereby  allow  of 
revenge,  but  sets  limits  to  it  He  does  not,  as  Au- 
gustin  remarks,  intend  to  provoke  to  anger,  but  to 
stop  the  progress  and  consequences  of  it, 

"  The  day  of  vengeance  "  sometimes  expresses  the 
day  of  judgment,  in  which  God  will  take  vengeance 
on  all  his  enemies  ;  sometimes  the  day  of  vengeance 
stands  for  the  punishment  God  exercises  on  his  ene- 
mies, when  their  iniquities  have  attained  their  ftiU 
measure,  Exod.  xxxii.  34  ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  8  ;  Ixi.  2  ;  briiL 
4  ;  Luke  xxi.  22. 

REVENGER,  or  Revenoer  of  Blood,  is  a  name 
given  in  Scripture  to  the  man  who  had  the  right,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  polity,  of  taking  revenge  on 
him  who  had  killed  one  of  his  relations.  If  a  man 
had  been  guilty  of  manslaughter,  involunurily  and 
without  design,  he  fled  to  a  city  of  refuge.  See  the 
subject  fully  treated  under  Refuge. 

REVERENCE,  a  respectful,  submiwive  dispoa- 
tion  of  mind,  arising  from  affection  and  esteem,  from 
a  sense  of  superiority  in  the  person  reverenced. 
Hence  children  reverence  their  fathers,  even  when 
their  fathers  correct  them  by  stripes ;  (Heb.  xiL  9.) 
hence  subjects  reverence  their  sovereign  ;  (2  Sam.  Lx. 
6^  hence  wives  reverence  their  husbands ;  (Eph.  ▼. 
3J5.)  and  hence  all  ought  to  reverence  God.  We 
reverence  the  name  of  Gfod,  the  house  of  God,  the 
worship  of  God,  &c. ;  we  reverence  the  attributes  of 
God,  the  commands,  dispensations,  &c.  of  God  ;  and 
we  ought  to  demonstrate  our  reverence  by  overt  acta, 
such  as  are  suitable  and  becoming  to  time,  place  and 
circumstances ;  for  though  a  man   may  reverence 
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Gted  in  hia  heart,  yet  unless  he  behave  reverentially, 
and  give  proofs  of  his  reverence  by  demeanor,  con- 
duct and  obe<iience,  he  will  not  easily  persuade  his 
fellow  mortals,  that  his  bosom  is  the  residence  of  this 
divine  and  heavenly  liisposition ;  for,  in  fact,  a  rev- 
erence for  God  is  not  oae  of  those  lights  which  burn 
under  a  bushel,  but  one  of  those  whose  sprightly  lus- 
tre illuminates  wherever  it  is  admitted.-^Reverence 
is,  strictly  speaking,  perhaps,  the  internal  disposition 
of  the  mind,  (pojio? ;  (Rom.  xiii.  7.)  and  honor,  nuij, 
the  external  expression  of  that  disposition. 

REWARD,  a  recompense,  requital,  retribution  for 
some  service  done  ;  the  fruit  and  benefit  of  labor.  It 
is  of  several  kinds  :  as  mental, — the  reward  of  a  good 
action  is  enjoyed  in  reflection,  satisfaction,  a  sense  of 
having  been  useful,  &c. — pecuniary,  or  profitable, 
such  as  is  dne  to  laborers  for  their  work ;  (1  Tim.  v. 
18 ;  Job  vii.  2.)  a  gift,  or  acquisition  to  counterbalance 
an  injury,  Prov.  xxL  14  ;  xxii.  4.  Rewards  are  not 
always  conferred  by  Providence  on  good  men  in  this 
life,  but  their  reward  is  in  heaven,  Matt  v.  12 ;  Luke 
vi.  23.  The  essence  of  reward  being  satisfiiction,  a 
reward  given  freely,  a  reward  prompted  by  grace 
and  favor,  is  a  donation  not  claimable  by  the  party 
who  receives  it,  on  account  of  his  own  merit,  but  is 
bestowed  in  kindness  by  the  giver;  and  therefore, 
though  in  strictness  it  is  not  reward  for  work  done, 
yet  it  is  no  less  a  remuneration,  and  is  at  once  a  gift 
and  a  satisfaction.  "  Raphelius  has  shown,  (says  Dr. 
Doddridge,)  that  fiia^og  not  only  signifies  a  reward  of 
debt,  but  also  a  gi/l  of  favor ;  and  that  the  phrase 
fiia-»ov  So(jtyijv  occurs  in  Herodotus:  so  that  a  reward 
of  grace,  or  ^-^vor,  is  a  classical  as  well  as  a  theologi- 
cal express?  n."     (Note  on  Rom.  iv.  4.) 

i.  REZIN,  a  king  of  Syria,  who  combined  with 
Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  to  invade  Judah,  2  Kings  xv. 
37,  a«  ;  xvi.  5,  6.  A.  M.  3262.  (See  also  2  Chron. 
xxviiL  5 — ^7.)  The  first  year  of  Ahaz  they  besieged 
Jerusalem  ;  but  not  being  able  to  take  it,  they  wasted 
the  country  around,  and  withdrew.  The  year  fol- 
lowing they  returned,  and  the  Lord  delivered  up  to 
them  the  army  and  the  country  of  Ahaz.  After  this, 
they  separated  their  troops  ;  and  Rezin  carried  away 
much  plunder  and  many  captives  to  Damascus. 
About  the  same  time,  he  took  Elath,  on  the  Red  sea ; 
whence  he  drove  out  the  Jews,  and  settled  Idumeans 
in  their  room,  who,  probably,  had  engaged  him  to 
undertake  the  war.  The  Hebrew  and  the  Vulgate 
(2  Kings  xvi.  6.)  seem  to  intimate,  that  he  conquered 
Elath  for  the  Syrians.  But  the  tenor  of  the  discourse 
sufficiently  shows,  that  we  ought  to  read,  "  for  the 
Idumeans:"  and  that  the  Hebrew  should  be  read 
Edom,  not  Aram.  The  difference  between  these  two 
words  in  the  original,  is  hardly  perceivable:  d-,hV, 
Leidom,  instead  of  d-inS,  Learam,  Ahaz,  finding 
himself  not  strong  enough  to  withstand  Rezin  and 
Pekah,  applied  to  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria, 
and  with  a  very  lar^e  sum  of  money  bought  his  as- 
sistance. Tiglath-pileser  marched  against  Damascus, 
took  the  city,  and  slew  Rezin  :  he  al»o  carried  away 
his  people  to  Kir ;  probably  the  river  Cyrus  in  Ibe- 
ria, 2  Kings  xvi.  9. 

II.  REZIN,  a  Jew,  who  returned  from  Babylon, 
Ezra  ii.  48 ;  Neh.  vU.  50. 

REZON,  ion  of  Eliadah,  reyolted  from  his  master 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  while  David  made  war 
against  him ;  and,  heading  a  band  of  robbens,  made 
inroads  into  the  country  about  Damascus,  1  Kings  xi. 
23.  He  at  last  became  master  of  that  city,  and  was 
acknowledged  king.  Whether  this  was  during  the 
reigns  of  David  ana  Solomon,  Rezon  being  tributary 


to  them ;  or  whether  it  was  not  till  near  the  ena  of 
Solomon's  reign,  we  have  no  means  of  determining 

RHEGIUM,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na 
pies,  on  the  coast  near  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Italy,  opposite  to  Messina  in  Sicily.     It  is  now  called 
Reggio.    The  ship  in  which  Paul  was  on  his  way 
to  Rome,  touched  here.  Acts  xxviii.  13, 14. 

RHODA,  a  young  maid  of  the  household  of  Mary, 
the  mother  of  John  Mark,  Acts  xiL  13,  14. 

RHODES,  an  island  and  famous  city  of  the  Le- 
vant, the  ancient  name  of  which  was  Asteria,  Ophi- 
usa  and  Etheria,  Its  modern  name  alludes  to  the 
great  quantity  and  beauty  of  the  roses  that  grew 
there.  It  is  chiefly  famous  for  its  brazen  Colossus, 
which  was  105  feet  high,  made  by  Chares  of  Lyndus : 
it  stood  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  the  city 
Rhodes,  and  continued  perfect  only  fifty-six  years, 
being  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  under  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Euer^etes,  king  of  Egypt,  who  be- 

fan  to  reign  ante  A.  6.  244.  When  Paul  went  to 
erusalem,  A.  D.  58,  he  visited  Rhodes,  Acts  xxi.  1 
RIBLAH,  a  city  of  Syria,  in  the  country  of  Ha 
math,  the  situation  of  wliich,  however,  is  unknown 
Jerome  has  taken  it  for  Antioch  of  Syria,  or  for  the 
country  of  Hamath,  or  Emmas,  which  was  still  in  hia 
time  the  first  stage  of  those  who  travelled-  from  Syria 
into  Mesopotamia.  However,  this  lies  under  great 
difficulties.  Antioch  was  at  a  distance  from  Emesa  ; 
nor  was  it  on  the  road  from  Judea  to  Mesopotamia. 
When  Moses  describes  ttie  eastern  limits  of  the  Land 
of  Promise,  (Numb,  xxxiv.  10.)  he  says,  "  Ye  shall 
point  out  your  east  border  from  Hazar-enan  to  She- 
pham.  And  the  coast  shall  gf  down  from  Shepham 
to  Riblah,  on  the  east  side  of  (the  founiainj  Aua  ;  and 
the  border  shall  descend,  and  shall  reacn  unto  the 
side  of  the  sea  of  Cinnereth  (Tiberias)  eastward. 
And  the  border  shall  go  down  to  Jordan ;  and  the 
goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  the  Salt  sea  (or  the  Dead 
sea)."  The  name  of  Daphne  is  not  in  the  Hebrew : 
but  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts  and  Jerome  explain  the 
fountain  of  Riblah  by  that  of  Daphne,  near  Antioch. 
Ezekiel  draws  the  northern  bounds  of  the  Land  of 
Promise  from  the  Mediterranean  sea  to  Hazar-enan, 
or  Atrium  Enan.  He  says,  the  city  of  Hamath  limits 
the  Holy  Land  toward  the  north  ;  and  its  southern 
limits  go  through  the  middle  of  Hauran,  Damascus, 
and  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  He  does  not  mention 
Riblah,  but  Hamath  ;  in  theterritory  of  which  Riblah 
was  situate,  Ezek.  xlvii.  16,  seq. 

[The  Babylonians,  in  their  incursions  into  Pales 
tine,  were  accustomed  to  take  their  way  over  Ha- 
math and  Ribla,  Mr.  Buckingham  mentions  a  place 
Bella,  about  30  miles  south  of  Hamath,  on  the  Oron- 
tes,  in  which  the  ancient  Riblah  is  doubtless  to  be 
recognized.  (Travels  among  the  Arab  tribes,  Lond. 
1825,  p.  481.)    R. 

Riblah,  as  a  residence,  was  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able of  Syria ;  whence  it  was  selected  by  the  kings  of 
Babylon.  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  stayed 
here,  on  his  return  fh)m  his  expedition  against  Car 
chemish  ;  (2  Kings  xxiii.  33.)  and  having  sent  for  Je 
hoahaz,  king  of  Judah,  he  here  deprived  him  of  the 
royal  diraity,  and  promoted  JehoiaJtim.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king  of  Babylon,  continued  at  Riblah,  while 
his  general  Nebuzaradan  besieged  Jerusalem;  and 
after  the  reduction  of  that  city,  Zedekiah,  with  the 
other  prisoners,  was  brought  to  Riblali,  where  hir 
eyes  were  put  out,  2  Kings  xxv.  6, 20 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  5; 

m.  9. 

RIGHT-HAND    denotes    power,    or    strength 
whence  Scripture  generally  imputes  to  God's  right- 
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liMrd,  the  effects  of  his  omnipotence,  Exoa.  x  .  6.  Ps. 
ixi.  8  ;  xliv.  3,  &c. ;  Matt.  iLxvi.  64 ;  Col.  iii.  1 ;  Heb. 
1.3;  X.  12. 

The  right-hand  commonly  denotes  the  south,  as 
jhe  left-hand  denotes  the  north.  For  the  Hebrews 
speak  of  the  quarters  of  the  world  in  respect  of  a 
person,  whose  face  is  turned  to  the  east,  his  back  to 
the  west,  his  right-hand  to  the  south,  and  his  left- 
hand  to  the  north.  Thus  Kedem,  which  signifies 
before,  denotes  also  the  east ;  and  Achor,  which  sig- 
nifies behind,  marks  the  west ;  Yamin,  the  right- 
hand,  is  the  south ;  and  Shemol,  the  lefl-hand,  the 
north.  For  example;  " Doth  not  David  hide  him- 
self with  us  in  strong  holds  in  the  wood,  in  the  hill 
of  Hachilah,  which  is  on  the  south  of  Jeshiraon  ?" 
Heb.  on  the  right-hand  of  Jeshimon,  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
19,24. 

The  accuser  was  couimonly  at  the  right-hand  of 
the  accused,  (Ps.  cix.  6."^  and  hence,  Satan  stands  at 
the  right-hand  of  the  high-priest  Joshua,  to  accuse 
aim,  Zech.  iii.  1.  But  often,  in  a  quite  contrary 
sense,  to  be  at  any  one's  right-hand,  signifies  to  defeno, 
to  protect,  to  support  him,  Ps.  xvi.  8  ;  cix.  31 ;  cviii.  6. 

"To  depart  from  the  law  of  God,  neither  to  the 
right-hand  nor  to  the  left"  is  a  frequent  Scripture 
expression,  meaning  a  strict  adherence  to  it :  neither 
attempting  to  go  beyond  it,  tind  doing  more  than  it 
requires ;  nor  doing  less:  we  must  observe  it  closely, 
constantly,  invariably  :  as  a  traveller,  who  does  not 
quit  his  way,  either  to  the  right  or  the  left  lest  he 
snould  lose  it  entirely. 

Our  Saviour,  to  show  with  what  privacy  we 
should  do  good  works,  says,  (Matt.  vi.  3.)  "  That  our 
left-hand  should  not  know  tvhat  our  right-hand 
does."  Above  all  things  we  sbiould  avoid  vanity  and 
ostentation  in  alms  and  beneficence. 

To  give  the  right-hand  is  a  mark  of  friendship. 
Paul  says,  that  James,  Cephas  and  John  gave  him 
the  right-hand  of  fellowship,  G»).  ii.  9.  And  in  the 
Books  of  the  Maccabees  this  expression  occurs  very 
often.     See  Hand. 

In  taking  an  oath,  the  Hebrews  lifted  up  their 
right-hand,  Isa.  Ixii.  8;  Gren.  xiv  22;  Deut.  xxxii. 
40.     See  Oath. 

This  article  might  be  extended  to  an  inconvenient 
length :  it  is,  however,  worth  wh)le  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  distii'ctions  allotted  by 
Scripture  to  the  right-hand.  When  Jacob  called 
Benjamin  the  son  of  my  right-hand,  as  the  margin 
reads,  it  certainly  denoted  a  special  degree  of  affec- 
tion for  that  child  of  his  beloved  Rachel ;  and  when 
he  purposely  crossed  his  hands,  so  as  to  lay  his  right- 
hand  on  the  head  of  Ephraim,  (Gen.  xlviii.  14.)  this 
token,  indicating  greater  prosperity,  was  readily  un- 
derstood by  Joseph,  as  it  was  intended  by  his  father. 
When  we  read  (1  Chron.  xxix.  24A  on  occasion  of 
the  inauguration  of  Solomon,  thai  "all  the  sons  of 
David  gave  the  hand  unto  Solouion  as  king ;"  we 
should  understand  the  right-hand,  given  in  token  of 
allegiance  and  submission.  In  like  manner  of  Baby- 
lon, (Jer.  1.  15.)  "She  has  given  her  hand,"  that 
18,  her  right-hand,  has  pledged  her  fidelity  ;  and  the 
same  in  Lam.  v.  6,  "  We  have  given  the  hand,  the 
right-hand,  protesting  thereby  our  submission,  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  to  the  Assyrians,  to  be  satisfied  with 
bread."  When  Abraham  says,  t  Gen.  xiv.  22.)  "1 
have  lifted  up  my  hand  to  the  Lord,  and  I  cannot 
retract,"  he  certainly  means  that  he  had  sworn  to 
the  Lord,  by  lifting  up  his  right-band.  What,  then, 
can  we  think  of  those  of  whon»  it  is  alleged,  (Ps. 
exljv  8. )  their  right-hand  is  a  right-hand  of  false- 


hood ;  their  oath  is  not  to  be  taken  ;  or  of  those  who 
are  so  besotted  as  to  worship  gods  of  their  own 
making,  and  never  to  question  whether  thtre  be  no 
lie  in  Uieir  right-  hand ;  where  truth,  fidelity,  and 
even  scrupulous  accuracy,  should  be  maintained 
without  intermission,  Isa.  xliv.  20. 

The  right-hand  was  stretched  forth  as  an  action 
of  address,  whether  of  entreaty,  (as  Prov.  i.  24  ;  Isa. 
Ixv.  2.)  or  of  oratory,  (as  Acts  xxvi.  1.)  or  of  protec- 
tion, direction,  &c. 

The  right-hand,  especially,  was  lifted  up  in  prayer ; 
and  it  deserves  notice  that  every  figure  delineated  by 
the  early  Christians,  remaining  in  their  sepulchre*, 
or  elsewhere,  intended  to  represent  the  action  of 
prayer,  has  the  hands — but  especially  the  right-hand 
— lifted  up,  solemnly  and  steadily. 

As  much  of  the  labor  of  Ufe  is  performed  with  the 
right-hand,  and  as  most  of  our  Lord's  hearers  were 
laboring  men,  we  ought  not  to  pass  without  notice 
the  emphatic  nature  of  his  advice — "  If  thy  right- 
hand  cause  thee  to  offend,  cut  it  off,"  Matt.  v.  30l 
The  inducement  could  not  be  slight,  nor  the  con- 
viction trivial,  that  could  effect  a  loss  and  a  suffering 
expressed  by  this  figurative  language. 

To  seat  a  person  at  the  right-hand  is  a  token  of 
peculiar  honor ;  so  Bathsheba,  as  the  king's  mother, 
was  placed  at  the  right-hand  of  Solomon :  (1  Kings 
ii.  19  ;  comp.  Ps.  xiv.  9.)  and  when  Christ  is  said  to 
be  seated  on  the  right-hand  of  God,  (Acts  vii.  55 ; 
Rom.  viii.  34 ;  Col.  iii.  1.)  it  imports  unequalled  dig- 
nity and  exaltation. 

It  is  evident,  that  when  a  hand,  or  the  right-hand,  is 
attributed  to  Deity,  the  expression  should  be  taken 
only  after  the  manner  of  men.  Deity  has  neither 
right-hand  nor  left-hand ;  but  the  strength,  the  skill, 
the  power  of  man  lying  much,  and  principally,  in  bis 
right-hand,  the  idea  is  transferred  to  God,  by  an  in- 
evitable, and  therefore  a  justifiable,  liberty  of  speech. 

RIGHTEOUS,  and  RIGHTEOUSNESS,  are 
terms  taken  in  several  senses  in  Scripture.  As 
for  (1.)  absolute  perfection  of  rectitude  and  holi- 
ness ;  m  which  sense  they  are  applied  to  God,  who 
always  observes  the  very  strictness  of  equity,  as  well 
from  the  justice  of  his  own  nature,  as  in  regard  to 
his  creatures,  Job  xxxvi.  2;  John  xvii.  25.  {2.) 
The  truth  and  faithfulness  of  God,  in  perfonning  his 
promises,  the  rectitude  by  which  he  is  governed  in 
making  and  in  fulfilling  his  promises.  (3.)  The 
righteousness  of  Christ,  the  righteousness  acceptable 
to  God,  the  manner  of  becoming  righteous  m  the 
sight  of  God,  are  other  acceptations  of  the  words. 
(4.)  Righteous  is  spoken  comparatively  of  men.  No 
man  is  absolutely  righteous ;  but  he  who  practisee 
justice,  equity,  integrity,  in  his  conduct,  behavior, 
dealings,  &c.  is  comparatively  righteous.  Whoever 
in  his  course  of  life  "walks  in  all  the  ordinances  and 
commandments  of  the  Lord,  blameless,"  is  so  far 
righteous.  Hence  some  persons  in  Scripture  are 
called  righteous,  as  Noah  ;  (Gen.  vii.  1 — ^9.)  that  is,  a 
man  of  integrity  and  holy  manners.  So  Abraham 
supposes  (Gen.  xviii.  23.)  there  might  be  fifly  right- 
eous in  Sodom,  men  who  were  not  profligates  like 
the  Sodomites  in  general ;  and  this  sense  is  frequent 
in  the  Psalms,  &c.  Alms  are  called  righteousnese. 
Matt.  vi.  1.  (5.)  Righteousness  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  applied  to  God  ;  to  Christ  the  righteous,  (1 
John  ii.  1.)  and  to  men ;  but  as  men  have,  at  best, 
but  a  broken,  damaged,  and  imperfect  righteousneM, 
this  word  is  applied  to  men  in  a  very  limited  and 
qualified  sense ;  and  also  with  respect  to  a  better 
righteousn»jss  than  merely  human ;  that  obtained  by 
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fiiith  ;  that  freely  bestowed  by  God,  and  as  bestowed, 
(90  received,  through  Christ  (6.)  Righteousness  de- 
notes the  ordinances  of  Grod,  Matt.  iii.  15 ;  xxi.  32. 
J 7.)  Righteounness  is  sometimes  much  the  same  as 
loliness,  Acts  x.  35  ;  Eph.  v.  9.  The  righteousness 
of  the  Pharisees,  which  was  in  their  own  eyes  excel- 
lent, was  precise  to  superstition,  yet  was  imperfect 
and  worthless  before  God,  Luke  xviii.  9 ;  Matt.  ix. 
13.  To  acknowledge  as  righteous,  to  pronounce 
righteous,  that  is,  to  acquit     See  Justification. 

I.  RIMMON,  a  city  of  Zebulun,  1  Chron.  vi.  77. 
The  same  with  Rimhon-Methoar,  Josh.  xix.  13. 

II.  RIMMON,  a  rock  to  which  the  children  of 
Benjamin  retreated,  Judg.  xx.45 ;  xxi.l3 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  2. 

III.  RIMMON,  an  idol  of  Damascus,  where  he 
had  a  temple,  2  Kings  v.  18.  It  is  thought  this  god 
was  the  sun,  named  Rimmon,  or  high,  because  of 
his  elevation.  Grotius  takes  it  for  Saturn,  because 
that  planet  is  the  most  elevated. 

IV.  RIMMON,  a  city  in  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Simeon,  Josh.  xv.  32 ;  xix.  7 ;  1  Chron.  iv.  32 ;  Neh. 
xL  29 ;  Zech.  xiv.  10. 

V.  RIMMON,  the  father  of  Baanah  and  Rechab, 
Ae  murderers  of  Ishbosheth,  2  Sam.  iv.  5,  9. 

RIMMON-METHOAR,  a  city  of  Zebulun,  Josh, 
xix.  13.     The  same  with  Rimmon  I.  above. 

RIMMON-PAREZ,  an  encampment  of  Israel  in 
the  wilderness ;  from  Rithmah  they  came  to  Rim- 
mon-parez,  and  from  hence  went  to  Libnah,  Numb, 
xxxiu.  19.    See  Exodus. 

RINGS,  ornaments  for  the  ears,  nose,  legs,  or  fin- 
gers. The  antiquity  of  rings  appears  from  Scripture 
and  from  profane  authors.  Judah  left  his  ring  with 
Tamar,  Gen.  xxxviii.  18.  When  Pharaoh  commit- 
ted the  government  of  Egypt  to  Joseph,  he  gave  him 
his  ring  from  his  finger.  Gen.  xli.  42.  After  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Israelites  over  the  Midianites,  they  offer- 
ed to  the  Lord  the  rings,  the  bracelets,  and  the  golden 
necklaces,  taken  from  the  enemy.  Numb.  xxxi.  50. 
The  Israelitish  women  wore  rings,  not  only  on  their 
fingers,  but  also  in  their  nostrils  and  their  ears.  (See 
Bracelets.j  James  distinguishes  a  man  of  wealth 
and  dignity  by  the  ring  of  gold  on  his  finger.  Jam. 
iL  2.  At  the  return  of  the  prodigal  son,  his  father 
ordered  a  handsome  apparel  ft)r  his  dress,  and  that  a 
ring  should  be  put  on  his  finger,  Luke  xvi.  22.  And 
when  the  Lord  threatened  king  Jeconiah  with  the 
utmost  effects  of  his  anger,  he  tells  him,  that  though 
he  wore  the  signet  or  ring  upon  his  finger,  yet  he 
should  be  torn  off*,  Jer.  xxii.  24.     See  Seal. 

The  ring  was  used  chiefly  to  seal  with,  and  Scrip- 
tiure  generally  assigns  it  to  princes  and  great  per- 
sons ;  as  the  king  of  Egypt,  Joseph,  Ahaz,  Jezebel ; 
king  Ahasuerus,  his  favorite  Haman,  Mordecai,  king 
Darius,  &c.  1  Kings  xxi.  8 ;  Esth.  iii,  10,  &c. ;  Dan. 
vL  17.  The  patents  and  orders  of  these  princes 
were  sealed  with  their  rings  or  signets,  an  impression 
from  which  was  their  coiSirmation. 

The  ring  was  one  mark  of  sovereign  authority. 
Pharaoh  gave  his  ring  to  Joseph,  as  a  token  of  au- 
thority. When  Alexander  the  Great  gave  his  ring 
to  Perdiccas,  it  was  understood  as  nominating  him 
his  successor.  When  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  at 
the  point  of  death,  he  committed  to  Philip,  one  of 
his  friends,  his  diadem,  his  royal  cloak  and  his  ring, 
that  he  might  give  them  to  his  successor,  young  An- 
tiochus, 1  Mac.  vi.  15.  Augustus,  being  very  ill  of  a 
distemper  which  he  thought  mortal,  gave  his  ring  to 
Agrippa,  as  to  a  firiend  ofthe  greatest  integrity. 

We  read  of  magical  rings,  to  which  several  extraor- 
dinary eff*ects  were  ascribed,  either  as  preservatives 


against  certain  evils,  or  for  procuring  cisrtain  advan 
tages  and  good  fortune. 

The  rings  and  pendants  for  the  ears,  so  frequent 
in  Palestine  and  Africa,  were  probably  superstitious 
rings,  or  talismans.  When  Jacob  arrived  at  Canaan, 
on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  he  ordered  hiF 
people  to  deliver  to  him  "  all  the  strange  gods  which 
were  in  their  hand,  and  all  their  ear-rings  which 
were  in  their  ears,"  (Gfen.  xxxv.  4.)  which  seems  to 
insinuate,  that  those  strange  gods  were  superstitious 
and  magical  figures,  engraven  on  their  rings,  their 
bracelets,  and  the  pendants  in  their  ears.  Some 
commentators,  however,  think  that  these  rings  and 
pendants  were  upon  the  hands  and  in  the  ears  of 
their  false  gods.     See  EAR-aiNes,  and  Amulets. 

RIPHATH,  second  son  of  Gomer,  and  grandson 
of  Japhet,  Gen.  x.  3 ;  1  Chron.  i.  6.  The  learned 
are  not  agreed  what  country  was  peopled  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Riphath. 

RISSAH,  an  encampment  of  Israel  m  the  wilder- 
ness. They  came  from  Libnah  to  Rissah,  and  from 
Rissah  they  went  to  Kehelathah,-  Numb,  xxxiii.  22. 
See  Exodus. 

RITHMAH,  another  encampment  of  IsraeL 
From  Hazeroth  they  arrived  at  Rithmah,  whence 
they  went  to  Rimmon-parez,  Numb,  xxxiii.  18.  See 
Exodus. 

RIVER,  a  running  stream  of  water.  The  He- 
brews give  the  name  of  the  river,  without  addition, 
sometimes  to  the  Nile,  sometimes  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  sometimes  to  the  Jordan.  The  tenor  of  the  dis- 
course must  determine  the  sense  of  this  uncertain 
and  indeterminate  way  of  speaking.  They  give  also 
the  name  of  river  to  brooks  and  rivulets  that  are  not 
very  considerable. 

The  principal  rivers  and  brooks  of  Palestine  were 
the  Jordan,  the  Amon,the  Jabbok,  the  Cherith,  the 
Sorek,  the  Besor,  the  Kishon,  the  brook  of  Jezreel, 
the  brook  of  Reeds  or  of  Kanah,  the  Barrady,  or  Aba* 
nah  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus.  See  their 
proper  articles. 

The  name  of  river  is  sometimes  given  to  the  sea 
hence  Jonah  says  (ii.  5.)  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
rivers ;  that  is,  the  waters  of  the  sea,  currents.  Ha- 
bakkuk,  (iii.  8,  9.)  speaking  of  the  passage  through 
the  Red  sea,  says,  "  The  Lord  divided  the  waters  of 
the  rivers."  So  the  psalmist,  (Ixxiv.  15.)  "The  Lord 
dried  up  the  rapid  rivers,"  or  tne  rivers  of  strengtL 
And  Psalm  xxiv.  2,  "The  Lord  hath  founded  the 
earth  upon  the  sea,  and  established  it  upon  the  riv- 
ers :"  which  signifies  the  same  in  both  places.  He- 
rodotus relates,  that  when  Xerxes  cast  bonds  into  the 
Hellespont,  and  ordered  it  to  be  whipped,  he  said  to  it, 
"  It  is  with  good  reason  that  nobody  offers  sacrifices  to 
thee,  O  thou  deceitful  and  turbulent  river."    See  Sea. 

RIZPAH,  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  concubine  to 
Saul;  soon  after  whose  death,  Abner,  the  general 
of  his  army,  fell  in  love  with  Rizpah,  and  took  her. 
Ishbosheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  who  reigned  at  Maha- 
naim,  and  was  supported  in  his  regal  state,  only  by 
the  credit  of  Abner's  valor,  resented  this  act,  and 
upbraided  him  with  it  Abner  was  so  irritated  at 
his  reproaches,  that  he  vowed  to  ruin  Ishbosheth, 
and  join  David,  2  Sam.  iii.  7,  11. 

Saul  having  put  to  death,  upon  some  occasion,  a 
great  number  of  the  Gibeonites,  God,  to  punish  their 
massacre,  sent  a  famine  into  Israel,  which  lasted 
three  years,  2  Sam.  xxi.  1,  3,  &c.  from  A.  M.  2983 
to  2986.  To  expiate  this  guilt?  David  delivered  to 
the  Gibeonites  Armoni  and  Mephibosheth,  two  sons 
of  Saul  by  Rizpah,  and  five  sons  of  Michal,  daughter 
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of  Saul,  by  Adriel,  son  of  Barzillw ;  or  rather  by 
Phaltiel ;  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44.)  all  of  whom  were 
hanged  on  the  mountain  near  Gibeah,  at  the  begin- 
nmg  of  barley-harvest.  Rizpah,  upon  receiving  the 
intelhgence,  took  a  sackcloth  and  spread  it  upon  the 
rock,  where  she  continued  from  the  beginning  of 
harvest,  till  water  from  heaven  fell  on  them  ;  or  till 
the  Lord  sent  his  rain  on  the  earth,  and  restored  its 
fonner  fertility.  She  hindered  the  birds  from  tearing 
the  bodies  by  day,  and  the  ravenous  beasts  from  de- 
vouring them  by  night.  When  this  was  related  to 
David,  he  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  sent  for 
the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  which  were  at  Ja- 
besh-gilead,  and  deposited  them  in  the  tomb  of  Kish, 
the  father  of  Saul,  at  Gibeah;  together  with  the 
bones  of  the  seven  men  who  had  been  executed  by 
the  Gibeonites. 

ROCK,  a  large  and  natural  mass  of  stone.  Pales- 
line,  being  a  mountainous  country,  had  many  rocks, 
which  were  part  of  the  strength  of  the  country ;  for 
in  times  of  danger  the  people  retired  to  them,  and 
found  refuge  against  sudden  irruptions  of  their  ene- 
mies. When  the  Benjamites  were  overcome  and 
almost  exterminated  by  the  other  tribes,  they  secured 
themselves  in  the  rock  Rimmon :  (Judg.  xx.  47.)  and, 
during  the  oppression  of  Israel  by  the  Midianites, 
they  were  forced  to  hide  themselves  in  cavities  of  the 
rocks,  Judg.  vi.  2. 

Samson,  we  are  told,  (Judg.  xv.  8.)  took  his  station 
in  the  rock  Etam,  whence  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
dislodged  bv  the  persuasion  of  his  brethren,  not  by 
the  force  of  his  enemies ;  and  David,  it  is  said,  re- 
peatedly hid  himself  in  the  caves  of  rocks.  It  ap- 
pears that  rocks  are  still  resorted  to,  in  the  East,  as 
places  of  security,  and  some  of  them  are  even  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  a  siege,  at  least  equal  to  any  the 
Philistine  army  could  have  laid  to  the  residence  of 
Samson.  So  we  read  in  De  la  Roque :  (p.  205.) 
"The  grand  seignior,  wishing  to  seize  the  person 
of  the  emir,  gave  orders  to  the  pacha  to  take  him 
prisoner :  he  accordingly  came  in  search  of  him, 
with  a  new  army,  in  the  district  of  Choui ;  which  is 
a  part  of  mount  Lebanon,  wherein  is  the  village  of 
Gesin,  and  close  to  it  the  rock  which  served  for  re- 
treat to  the  emir.  It  is  named  in  Arabic  Magara 
Gesin^  i.  e.  *  the  cavern  of  Gesin,'  by  which  name  it 
is  famous.  The  pacha  pressed  the  emir  so  closely, 
that  this  unfortunate  prince  was  obliged  to  shut 
himself  up  in  the  cleft  of  a^eat  rock,  with  a  small 
number  of  his  officers.  The  pacha  besieged  him 
here  several  months ;  and  was  going  to  blow  up  the 
rock  by  a  mine,  when  the  emir  capitulated."  Thus 
David  might  wander  from  place  to  place,  yet  find 
many  fastnesses  in  rocks,  or  caverns,  in  which  to 
hide  himself  from  Saul.  Observe,  too,  that  this  cleft 
in  the  rock  is  called  a  cavern ;  so  that  we  are  not 
obliged  always  to  suppose  that  what  the  Scripture 
calls  caves  or  caverns  were  under  ground ;  though 
such  is  the  idea  conveyed  by  our  English  word.  We 
may  remark  also,  that  before  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, fastnesses  of  this  kind  were,  in  a  manner, 
absolutely  impregnable ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  in 
Bruce  accounts  of  very  long  sieges  sustained  by  in- 
dividuals and  their  families,  or  adherents,  upon 
rocks  ;  and  which  at  last  terminated  by  capitulation. 
The  idea  of  retiring  to  rocks  for  security  ;  of  con- 
sidering the  protection  of  God  as  a  rock,  &c.  which 
often  occurs  in  Scripture,  will  now  appear  extremely 
natural. 

The  number  of  caves,   and   dwelling  places   in 
rocks,  which  late  travellers  have  discovered  as  well 


in  parts  of  Judea  as  in  Egypt,  greatly  exceeds  what 
haa  formerly  been  supposed.  Manv  of  these  ar« 
still  occupied  as  retreats  by  the  inhabitants ;  and 
Denon  gives  an  account  of  skirmishes  and  combats, 
fought  in  the  grottoes  or  caverns  of  Egypt,  by  the 
Arab  residents,  against  their  invaders  under  Buona. 
parte.  On  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  as  Seetzen  res 
ports,  entire  families,  with  their  cattle  and  flocka, 
take  {possession  of  caves  and  caverns  in  rocks  and 
secluded  places,  where  they  are  not  easily  discoT- 
ered,  and  whence  they  could  not  easily  be  dislodeed. 
The  people  inhabiting  on  the  Persian  gulf  lived  in 
the  same  manner.  For  this  reason  they  were  called 
in  Greek  TQvryXodvrai,  Troglodxftts^  that  is,  people 
who  dwell  in  caves  and  mountam  grottoes.  Those 
that  inhabited  the  desert  about  Tekoah,  lodged  in 
caverns  dug  in  the  earth,  says  Jerome,  The  Idu- 
means  had  their  abodes  in  clefts  of  the  rocks.  Jer. 
xlviii.  28,  "  O  ye  that  dwell  in  Moab,  leave  the  cities 
and  dwell  in  the  rock,  and  be  like  the  dove  thit 
maketh  her  nests  in  the  sides  of  the  hole's  mouth.** 
Hither  the  Moabites  used  to  retreat,  in  times  of 
calamity.  The  Kenites,  who  dwelt  south  of  the  Dead 
sea,  had  similar  dwellings :  "  And  he  looked  on  the 
Kenites,  and  said.  Strong  is  thy  dwelling  place,  and 
thou  puttest  thy  nest  in  a  rock,"  Numb.  xxiv.  21. 

In  Isa.  li.  1,  God  says  to  the  Jews,  "  Look  unto 
the  rock  whence  ye  are  hewn,  and  to  the  hole  of  the 
pit  whence  ye  are  digged  ;"  that  is,  to  Abraham  and 
the  patriarchs,  your  ancestors. 

Moses  says,  that  God  would  give  the  Hebrews  a 
country,  whose  rocks  and  stones  should  supply  them 
with  plenty  of  honey  and  oil,  Deut.  xxxii.  13.  "  He 
made  him  to  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock,  and  oil  out 
of  the  flinty  rock."  The  psalmist  says,  (Ixxxi.  16.) 
speaking  of  the  miracle  by  which  Moses  drew  water 
out  of  the  rock,  "  With  honey  out  of  the  rock  should 
I  have  satisfied  thee."  In  Palestine  the  bees  often 
store  up  their  honey  in  holes  of  the  rocks ;  and  it  is 
to  this  that  the  Scripture  alludes.  Job  says,  (xxix. 
6.)  in  the  same  sense,  that  in  his  prosperity,  "the 
rock  poured  out  rivers  of  oil,"  because  olive-trees 
generally  grew  on  stony  mountains. 

For  a  description  of  the  most  eminent  rocks  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  the  reader  is  referred  to  their  re- 
spective articles.     See  also  Sepulchre,  and  Tomb. 

ROD.  This  word  is  variously  used  in  Scripture. 
(1.)  For  the  branches  of  a  tree ;  (Gen.  xxx.  37.) 
(2.)  For  a  staff  or  wand ;  (Exod.  iv.  17,  20.)  (3.) 
For  a  shepherd's  crook  ;  (Lev.  xxvii.  32.)  (4.)  For 
a  rod,  properly  so  called,  which  God  uses  to  correct 
men ;  (2  Sam.  vii.  14  ;  Job  ix.  34.)  (5.)  For  a  roval 
sceptre,  Esth.  iv.  11 ;  Ps.  xlv.  6;  Heb.  i.  8.  The 
empire  of  the  Messiah  is  represented  by  a  rod  of 
iron,  to  express  its  power  and  might,  Ps.  ii.  9 ;  Rev. 
ii.  27 ;  xii.  5  ;  xix.  15.  (6.)  For  a  young  sprout,  or 
branch,  to  distinguish  the  miraculous  birth  of  the 
Messiah  from  a  virgin  mother,  (Numb.  xxiv.  17.) 
"  There  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre 
(or  rod)  shall  rise  out  of  Israel."  And  Isaiah  says, 
\si.)  "  There  shall  rome  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem 
of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots.** 
In  Jer.  i.  11,  the  watchful  rod,  according  to  the  He- 
brew, is  a  branch  or  rod  of  an  almond-tree.  This 
tree  flourishes  the  earhest  of  any  ;  and  the  Lord  in- 
tended to  denote  by  it  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was 
just  then  ready  to  pour  his  forces  upon  Judea.  (7.) 
For  a  tribe  or  people,  Ps.  Ixxiv.  2 ;  Jer.  x.  16. 

ROE.  It  is  probable  that  the  Hebrew  >3x,  fe«W, 
which  is  translated  roe,  in  the  English  Bible,  is  the 
gazelle,  or  antelope.     See  Antelope. 
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ROGEL,  a  ifbuntain  near  Jerusalem,  in  Judah, 
Josh.  XV.  7  ;  xviii.  IG  ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  17 ;  1  Kings  i.  9. 
It  was  the  fullers'  fountain,  in  which,  probably,  the 
articles  were  washed,  by  treading  with  the  feet.  It 
seems  to  have  been  not  far  from  the  fountain  Silo- 
tm.  (See  Rosenraiiller's  Bibl.  Geogr.  II.  ii.  p.  253.) 

ROGELIM,  a  place  in  Gilead,  beyond  Jordan, 
where  Barzillai,  the  friend  of  David,  lived,  2  Sam. 
xvii.  27  ;  xix.  32. 

ROLL,  see  Book. 

ROME,  ROMANS.  Jerome  seems  to  have 
thought  that  Chittim  was  put  for  Italy  in  Numb, 
xxiv.  24,  where  Balaam  says,  "  And  ships  shall  come 
(torn  the  coasts  of  Chittim,  and  shall  afflict  Ashur 
and  Eber."  He  translates,  "Ships  shall  <jme  from 
Italy."  But  this  ought  rather  to  be  referred  to  the 
Greeks,  who,  under  Alexander  the  Great,  invaded 
the  Hebrews,  at  that  time  under  the  Persians.  The 
Greeks  overthrew  the  Persian  empire,  but  were 
themselves  overthrown  by  the  Romans.  Jerome 
says,  (on  Ezek.  xxvii.  6.)  that  the  workmen  of  Tyre 
used  what  came  from  the  isles  of  Italy,  to  make 
cabins  for  the  captains  of  Tyrian  ships.  But  what 
rarities  could  there  be  in  these  islands  of  Italy,  that 
were  not  in  Phoenicia  and  the  neighboring  prov- 
inces? (See  Chittim.)  Bochart  has  displayed  all  his 
learning  to  support  the  opinion  of  the  rabbins,  who  by 
Chittim  understand  Rome  and  Italy ;  and  he  shows, 
that  in  this  country  are  found  cities  named  Cethim 
and  Echetia,  as  also  a  river  called  Cethus ;  but  he  also 
brings  good  proofs  that  Chittim  imports  Macedonia. 

The  Jews,  according  to  the  rabbins,  generally 
called  the  Romans  Idumeans  ;  and  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  cruel  empire  of  Edom.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  their  reason,  since  Italy  and  Rome  are  far 
from  Idumea,  and  have  never  had  any  affinity  with 
the  Idumeans.  When  the  more  learned  rabbins 
are  asked  for  a  reason,  they  maintain,  with  great  as- 
surance and  obstinacy,  that  the  Idumeans  embraced 
Christianity,  settled  themselves  in  Italy,  and  there 
extended  their  dominions. 

The  Roman  empire  is  generally  thought  to  be  de- 
noted in  Dan.  ii.  40,  by  the  kingdom  of  iron,  which 
bruises  and  breaks  in  pieces  all  other  kingdoms ;  but 
Calmet  thinks  it  is  rather  the  empire  of  the  Lagidae 
in  Egypt,  and  of  the  Seleucidse  in  Syria. 

In  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  written  in  He- 
brew, we  find  no  mention  of  Rome,  Romans,  or 
Italy.  But  in  the  Maccabees,  and  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, they  are  often  mentioned.  1  Mac.  viii.  1,  2, 
"Judas  had  heard  of  the  fame  of  the  Romans,  that 
they  were  mighty  and  valiant  men,  and  such  as 
would  lovingly  accept  all  that  joined  themselves 
unto  them,  and  make  a  league  of  amity  with  all  that 
came  unto  them  ;  and  that  they  were  men  of  great 
valor.  It  was  told  him  also  of  their  wars  and  noble 
acts,  which  they  had  done  among  the  Galatians,  and 
how  they  had  conquered  them,  and  brought  them 
under  tribute."  Judas  had  also  been  informed  of 
their  conquests  in  Spain,  &c.  that  they  had  subdued 
Philip  and  Perseus,  kings  of  Macedonia,  or  Chittim, 
and  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria ;  that  they 
had  deprived  him  of  various  provinces ;  and  had 
also  reduced  the  Greeks,  who  attempted  to  resist 
them  ;  in  a  word,  that  they  confirmed  in  their  king- 
doms all  whom  they  desired  should  reign,  or  de- 
prived those  of  their  crowns  whom  they  intended  to 
Sunish.  Nevertheless,  that  none  of  them  wore  the 
iadem  or  the  purple,  but  that  they  had  a  senate, 
consisting  of  tnree  hundred  and  twenty  senators, 
•«^ho  consulted  every  day  about  the  afifairs  of  the  re- 


public ;  and  that  they  committed  every  year  the  hov© 
reign  magistracy  to  one  person,  who  comma^ided 
through  aU  their  territori^  and  thus  all  were  oLedi- 
ent  to  one,  without  envy  or  jealousy. 

The  first  alliance  between  the  Jews  and  the  Ro- 
mans was  made  ante  A.  D.  162. — Some  years  after 
this,  {ante  A.  D.  144.)  Jonathan,  brother  of  Judas 
Maccabeus,  finding  the  opportunity  favorable,  sent  a 
deputation  to  Rome,  to  renew  this  alliance.  Simon 
Maccabeus,  also,  sent  to  Rome  an  ambassador  caUed 
Numenius,  with  a  present  of  a  great  golden  buckler, 
1  Mac.  xiv.  24,  ante  A.  D.  149.  Before  this,  [ante 
A.  D.  163,  2  Mac.  xi.  34—56.)  Quintus  Memmius 
and  Titus  Manilius,  the  Roman  legates,  being  sent 
into  Syria  to  settle  some  affairs  with  Antiochus  Eu 
pator,  interested  themselves  in  promoting  the  tran 
quillity  of  the  Jews. 

The  Romans  took  the  city  of  Jerusalem  thre» 
times :  first  by  the  arms  of  Pompey,  ante  A.  D.  63 , 
by  riosius,  ante  A.  D.  37;  by  Titus,  A.  D.  70, 
when  both  the  city  and  the  temple  were  destroyed. 
They  reduced  Judea  into  a  province ;  that  is,  they 
took  from  it  the  privilege  of  being  a  kingdom,  and 
of  having  kingly  government.  First,  after  the  ban- 
ishment of  king  Archelaus,  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
A.  D.  16,  and  this  continued  to  A.  D.  37.  It  was 
again  reduced  to  a  province  after  the  death  of  king 
Agrippa,  A.  D.  43 ;  and  it  remained  in  this  condition 
till  it  was  entirely  overthrown. 

The  term  Roman  is  used  (1.)  as  denoting  a  person 
native  or  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Rome  ;  or  at  least, 
of  the  country  around  that  metropolis ;  as  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  (2.)  For  the  power  of  the 
Roman  government :  (John  xi.  48.)  "  The  Romans 
shall  come  and  take  away  both  our  place  and  nation." 
Acts  xxv.  16,  "  It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Romans 
to  deliver  any  man  to  die,  till  we  have  heard  his  de- 
fence," chap,  xxviii.  17,  &c.  (3.)  For  a  person  who 
possessed  the  privileges  attached  to  the  citizenship  of 
Rome:  (Acts  xxii.  25.)  "Is  it  lawful  for  you  to 
scourge  a  man  who  is  a  Roman,  he  being  as  yet  un- 
condemned?"  Paul,  who  pleads  this  privilege,  was 
not  actually  a  Roman,  by  having  been  bom  at  Rome, 
or  in  Italy.  Some  think,  that  being  bom  in  a  city 
favored  with  the  communication  of  the  privileges  of 
the  imperial  city,  he  was  competent  to  claim  Roman 
exemptions  by  his  birth-right;  being  a  native  of  a 
municipium — a  city  thus  favored,  and  bom  of  parents 
thus  entitled.  Others  think  that  Paul's  father  had 
been  rewarded  with  this  privilege,  for  services  ren- 
dered to  the  Romans,  whether  of  a  military  or  other 
nature;  which  would  render  it  so  much  the  more 
disgraceful  to  degrade,  by  the  treatment  of  a  slave,  a 
man  entitled  to  especial  marks  of  honor.  This  might 
be  the  fact,  as  such  a  reward  was  received  by  many 
Jews,  about  this  time. 

The  Valerian  law  forbade  that  a  Roman  citizen 
should  be  bound  :  the  Sempronian  law  forbade  that 
he  should  be  scourged,  or  beaten  with  rods.  If  an^ 
man  falsely  clamied  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citi- 
zen, he  was  severely  punished ;  by  the  emperor 
Claudius  with  death. 

Romans,  Epistle  to  the. — ^This  is  placed  before 
the  other  Epistles  of  Paul,  not  because  it  was  first 
composed  in  order  of  time,  but  because  of  the  dignity 
of  the  imperial  city,  to  which  it  is  directed,  or  of  the 
excellence  of  its  contents ;  or  of  the  magnificence 
and  sublimity  of  the  mysteries  of  which  it  treats.  It 
passes  for  the  most  exalted  and  the  most  difficult  of 
all  Paul's  Epistles.  Jerome  (Epist  151.  cap.  8.)  was 
of  opinion,  that  not  one  book  only,  but  many  volumes 
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mere  necessaiy,  for  a  full  expliuiation  of  iL  And 
■ome  have  thought,  that  Peter  had  chiefly  this  Epis- 
tle in  his  eye,  when  he  said,  (2  PeL  iii.  15,  16.)  "  As 
our  beloved  brother  Paul  also,  according  to  tlie  wis- 
dom given  unto  him,  hath  written  unto  you.  As  also 
in  all  his  epistles,  speaking  in  them  of  these  things ; 
in  which  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood, 
which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as 
they  do  also  the  other  Scriptures,  unto  their  own  de- 
Btniction."  But  others,  with  good  reason,  think 
Peter  rather  refers  to  PauPs  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewa 
jSee  Bibl.  Repository,  voL  iL  p.  412,  seq.)  Or,  per- 
kaps,  to  what  were  earlier  written,  and  to  countries 
nearer  to  tliose  addressed  by  Peter.  The  dates  of 
the  Epistles  must  be  considered  in  this  reference. 

Paul's  design,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  is  to 
terminate  certain  domestic  disputes,  which  then  pre- 
vailed among  the  believers  at  Rome,  and  divided  the 
converted  Jews  and  Gentiles  into  two  parties.  The 
Jews  insisted  on  their  birthright,  and  the  promises 
made  to  their  fathers ;  on  account  of  which  they  as- 
simied  a  certain  priority  or  preference  over  the  con- 
verted Gentiles,  whom  they  regarded  as  foreigners 
and  interlopers,  out  of  pure  favor  admitted  into  the 
society  of  believers,  and  to  the  participation  of  Chris- 
tian privileges.  The  Gentiles,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintained  the  merit  of  their  sages  and  philosophers, 
the  prudence  of  their  legislators,  the  purity  of  their 
morality,  and  their  exactness  in  following  the  law  of 
nature.  They  accused  the  Jews  of  infidelity  toward 
CJod,  and  violation  of  his  laws.  They  aggravated  their 
faults,  and  those  of  their  fathers,  which  had  excluded 
the  greater  part  of  them  from  the  inheritance  of  tlie 
saints,  from  the  faith,  &c.  as  witoessed  by  their  own 
Scriptures,  &c. 

To  tenninate  these  contentions,  Paul  applies  him- 
•elf  to  restrain  the  presumption  of  both  parties.  He 
shows  that  neither  could  pretend  to  merit,  or  had  rea- 
son to  glory,  or  boast  of  their  calling ;  which  proceeded 
from  the  mere  grace  and  mercy  of  God.  He  proves 
that  even  if  the  Jews  had  observed  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  the  Gentiles  the  law  of  nature,  this  could  not  have 
merited  for  either  the  grace  they  had  received.  That 
nothing  but  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  enlivened  by  charity 
and  good  works,  can  justiftr  us.  He  answers  objec- 
tions by  arguments  taken  from  these  principles,  e.  g. 
the  gratuitous  vocation,  or  the  non- vocation,  of  Jew 
and  Gentile  ;  the  insufficiency  of  the  works  of  the  law 
without  faith ;  the  superiority  of  the  Jews  above  the 
Gentiles;  and  the  infallibility  of  the  promises  of  God. 
This  introduces  a  discussion  of  predestination  and 
reprobation,  which  makes  a  principal  part  of  this 
Epistle,  and  contains  some  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
in  it. 

In  chapters  xii. — xv.  the  apostle  ^ves  excellent 
rules  of  morality,  concerning  mutual  harmony,  mutual 
forbearance,  and  reciprocal  condescension  to  infirmi- 
ties,  for  fear  of  scandalizing  or  offending  one  another 
by  indiscreet  liberties.  He  describes  the  false  apostles, 
and  exhorts  believers  to  avoid  them.  Chap.  xvi.  con- 
tains salutations  and  commendations,  addressed  to 
particular  persons. 

This  Epistle  was  written  A.  D.  58,  in  Corinth, 
whence  Paul  was  immediately  to  depart,  to  carry  to 
Jerusalem  some  collections  made  for  the  saints. 
Phoelje,  a  deaconess  of  the  church  of  Cenchrea,  near 
Corinth,  was  the  bearer  of  it.  No  doubt  has  ever 
been  made  of  its  authenticity ;  and  though  it  was 
addressed  to  the  Romans,  yet  it  was  written  in  Greek. 
Tertiua  was  Paul's  secretary  on  this  occasion. 

The  Marcionites  made  great  defalcatiena  in  the 
IOC 


Episdes  of  Paul,  especially  in  this  to  the  Romans,  of 
which  they  suppressed  the  last  two  chapters.  There 
is  much  probability  that  Paul  designed  to  finish  thii 
Epistle  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  ;  but  aAerwarda 
added  the  concluding  chapters.  At  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  chapter,  we  mid  this  conclusion  :  "  Now  th« 
God  of  peace  be  with  you  all.  Amen  ;"  which  seenu 
to  show  that  the  letter  was  then  finished.  We  see  the 
same  conclusion  no  less  than  three  times  in  the  six 
teenth  chapter,  (verses  20,  24,  27.)  which  leads  us  tr 
imagine  that  these  additions  were  composed  at  inter 
vals.  Probably,  while  waiting  for  an  opportunity  ol 
sending  it  off,  whether  by  Phoebe,  or  oy  any  other 
safe  hand. 

Paul  is  supposed  to  have  visited  Rome  twice. 
First,  A.  D.  61  or  63,  when  he  appealed  to  Caesar; 
and  then  A.  D.  65,  a  year  before  his  martyrdom, 
which  happened  in  A.  D.  66.     See  Paul. 

ROOF,  see  House,  p.  506,  seq. 

ROOT.  Covetousness  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  1  Tim. 
vi.  10.  That  is,  the  origin,  the  cause,  the  occasion. 
Lest  any  root  of  bitterness  trouble  you,  Heb.  xii.  15. 

The  root  may  also  denote  the  race,  the  posterity, 
Prov.  xii.  3.  The  root  of  the  just  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed, shall  not  fail.  And  Jeremiah,  (xii.  2.) 
"  Whence  do  the  wicked  prosper  in  all  things  ?  Thou 
hast  planted  them,  and  they  have  taken  root."  In 
Daniel,  and  in  the  Maccabees,  Antiochus  EpiphaneSi 
the  persecutor  of  the  Jews,  is  represented  as  a  young 
sprout  or  sucker,  or  root  of  iniquity,  proceeding  from 
the  kings,  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great 
And  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  humiUation,  is  described  a 
a  root  ill  nourished,  growing  in  a  dry  and  barren  soil, 
Isa.  liii.  2.  Chap.  xi.  1,  10,  he  is  called  the  root  of 
Jesse.     (See  Rom.  xv.  2^ 

In  the  contrary  sense,  Paul  says,  (Rom.  xi.  16 — 18.) 
that  the  Jews  are,  as  it  were,  the  root  that  bears  the 
tree  into  which  the  Gentiles  are  grafted.  And  that 
the  patriarchs  are  the  pure  and  holy  root  of  which 
the  Jews  are,  as  it  were,  the  branches.  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  root  on  which  Christians  depend,  and  from 
which  they  derive  life  and  subsistence.  Col.  iL  7. 

ROSE,  a  well-known  shrub.  It  is  evident  from 
Ecclus.  xxiv.  14,  that  the  rose  was  a  favorite  with 
the  Jewish  people,  and  also,  that  "  the  rose  of  Jeri- 
cho "  was  a  very  different  plant  from  that  now  bear- 
ing  the  same  name.  In  Cant.  ii.  1,  Solomon  has 
chosen  the  rose  to  represent  the  matchless  excellences 
of  the  bride :  "  I  am  the  rose  of  Sharon  ;"  but  the 
Septuagint  and  Jerome,  instead  of  rose^  render,  "  the 
flower  of  the  fields."  The  Chaldee,  however,  which 
has  been  followed  by  most  western  interpreters,  calls 
it  (in  Canticles)  the  rose ;  and  circumstances  seem  to 
determine  it  to  be  the  wild  rose,  the  uncultivated 
flower,  which  thereby  corresponds  to  the  lily  in  the 
next  verse.  But  beside  this  rose,  Scheuchzer  refers 
to  Hillerus,  who  rather  seeks  this  flower  among  the 
bulbous-rooted  plants,  and  declares  for  the  asphodel, 
whose  flowers  resemble  those  of  the  lily.  It  is  very 
fragrant,  and  Homer  and  Hesiod  praise  it  Hesiod 
says  it  grows  commonly  in  woods ;  and  Homer  calls 
the  Elysian  fields,  "  meads  filled  with  asphodel ;" 
words  which  agree  with  the  sentiment  of  Solomon 
here,  if  we  take  Sharon  (as  seems  proper  enough)  foi 
the  cx)mmon  fields:  "I  am  the  asphodel  of  the 
meadows  (or  woods) ;  the  lily  of  the  valleys,"  or  placet 
not  cultivated  as  a  garden  is.  [Gesenius  pronounces 
for  the  derivation  from  Sxa,  a  bulb^  with  n  prefixed,  as 
is  oflen  the  case.  The  ancient  versions,  as  the  Sep- 
tuagint, Vulgate,  and  also  the  Targum  on  Isaisn, 
render  it  by  Labf^  or  ^^arcit9•» ;  of  which  the  lattm 
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is  to  be  preferred.  The  Syriac,  however,  renders  it 
by  a  word  signifying  the  Colchichum  autumnale,  a 
bulbous,  crocu8-like  plant,  with  flowers  of  wliite  and 
riolet  We  may,  therefore,  assume  it  to  be  either  the 
Narcissus  or  the  Colchicum.     R. 

RUE,  a  well-known  garden  herb.  Our  Saviour 
reproaches  the  Pharisees  with  their  superstitious 
affectation  of  paying  the  tithe  of  rue,  which  was  not 
in  reality  subject  to  the  law  of  tithe,  while  they 
neglected  the  more  essential  parts  of  the  law,  Luke 
xi.  42. 

RUFUS,  son  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  assisted 
our  Saviour  in  carrying  his  cross,  Mark  xv.  21.  Ru- 
fiis  probably  was  famous  among  the  first  Christians, 
since  Mark  names  him  with  distinction.  Is  this  the 
Rufus  whom  Paul  salutes  with  his  mother  ?  Rom. 
xvi.  13.  Polycarp,  in  his  letter  to  the  Philippians, 
written  A.  D.  107,  proposes  Ignatius  and  Rums  as 
models  and  patterns  of  patience. 

There  is  more  attached  to  the  character  of  the  Rufus 
mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  than  appears  at  first  sight ; 
inasmuch  as  Paul  calls  the  mother  of  Rufus  "  his 
mother."  Now,  she  could  not  be  the  natural  mother 
of  Paul,  unless  Paul  and  Rufus  were  brothers;  nor 
could  she  be  the  mother-in-law  of  Paul  by  natural 
relation  to  his  wife,  unless  Rufus  were  brother-in-law 
to  Paul ;  but  of  such  connection  we  have  no  account, 
nor  even  surmise.  It  should  seem  to  follow,  that  the 
term  mother^  in  this  place,  imports  that  a  great  degree 
of  intimacy  had  existed  between  Paul  and  the  mother 
of  Rufus,  and  that  she  had  favored  him  with  those 
attentions  and  services,  truly  maternal,  which  a 
mother  might  have  done  ;  and  therefore  the  apostle 
salutes  her  son  Rufus  and  herself  under  this  affec- 
tionate recollection. 

This  leads  again  to  an  inquiry  where  this  intimacy 
could  have  taken  place.  To  answer  which,  we  must 
recollect,  that  if  Rufus  were  son  of  Simon  the  Cyre- 
nian, as  Mr.  Taylor  maintains,  and  if  Simeon  the 
teacher  at  Antioch  were  that  Simon,  then,  as  we  know 
that  Paul  was  long  at  Antioch,  where  the  wife  of  Sim- 
eon was  with  her  husband,  we  see  the  time,  place  and 
occasion  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  mother  of 
Rufus  to  Paul ;  and  of  the  mutual  kindness  and  inti- 
macy between  them.  We  know  that  Simon  must 
have  been  at  Antioch,  an  old  man,  the  oldest  of  all  the 
teachers  settled  there ;  for  which  reason  he  is  placed 
first  on  the  list ;  doubtless,  his  wife  also  was  well 
■tricken  in  years ;  and  very  probably,  her  son  Rufus 
and  Paul  were  about  the  same  age ;  so  that,  relatively, 
they  might  both  by  familiarity  be  called  by  her,  her 
ions ;  and  both  might  pay  her  that  respect,  which  in 
one  was  duty,  and  in  the  other  deference  and  regard. 

As  to  the  residence  of  this  pious  woman  at  Rome 
with  her  son  Rufus,  we  may  well  suppose  that  her 
husband  Simon  was  dead  at  Antioch ;  and  that  she 
accompanied  her  son  to  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
where  many  Jews  had  settled.  In  what  capacity 
Rufus  dwelt  at  Rome,  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. If  he  were  a  Christian  teacher,  as  his  father 
was,  it  should  appear  that  he  visited  Philippi  in  his 
journeyings,  where  he  suffered  many  adversities  ;  for 
Polycarp  speaks  of^— "  patience,  which  ye  have  seen 
set  forth  before  your  eyea,  in  the  blessed  Ignatius,  and 
Zozimua,  and  Rufus,  and  in  Paul  himself"  This 
association  of  persons  contributes  to  confirm  to  Rufus 
the  character  of  teacher ;  and  to  mark  him  as  the 
nme  Rufus,  elect  in  the  Lord,  with  whom  Paul  was 
ftimiliar; — his  brother,  not  only  by  profession  and 
grace,  but  also  by  intimacy,  and,  perhaps,  by  constant 
residence  in  the  same  family. 


RULE,  RULERS.  These  words  are  applied  tu 
different  stations  of  authority.  God  ruleth  over  all, 
and  the  proud  Nebuchadnezzar  was  degraded  from 
his  throne  till  he  acknowledged  this  truth,  Dan.  iv. 
26.  The  Messiah  rules  among  the  sons  of  men,  and 
even  rules,  in  power,  over  his  enemies,  (Ps.  ex.  2.) 
but  in  goodness  over  his  people.  Adam  ruled  over 
the  creatures  in  paradise,  as  their  superior ;  over  his 
wife,  after  the  fall,  as  the  guardian  sex,  and  the  reg- 
ulator of  propriety  and  restraint  He  reigned  also 
over  his  posterity,  as  their  king  and  judge,  governing 
their  social  conduct  as  their  common  lather.  Hub 
bands  rule  their  wives  and  their  own  families.  Pas- 
tors rule  the  churches  which  they  teach.  PrincM 
and  nobles  rule  to  wherever  their  power  extendi ; 
and  sovereign  rule  is  over  all  for  the  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage of  its  subjects.  In  proportion  as  the  sphers 
of  regulating  authority  is  enlarged,  it  requires  greater 
energy  of  mind,  greater  capabiUty  of  apprehension, 
greater  fortitude,  and  greater  rectitude,  to  discharge 
the  duties  attached  to  its  importance,  its  dignity  and 
its  influence. 

Nothing  can  describe  greater  unhappiness  than  to 
be  subject  tr  the  rule  and  caprice  of  babes,  (Isa.  iii. 
4.)  of  servants,  (Lam.  v.  8.)  of  women,  (Isa,  iii.  12.)  of 
the  wicked,  Prov.  xxviii.  15 ;  xxix.  2. 

The  ruler  of  Joseph's  house  (Gen.  xHii.  16.)  is  hia 
house  steward ;  his  domestic  inspector  and  regulator: 
the  ruler  of  the  people  is  the  civil  or  judiciary  magis- 
trate :  (Exod.  xxii.  28.)  thou  shalt  not  revil**  the  ruler 
of  thy  people,  especially  in  the  discharge  of  hia 
o^ce. 

RUMA,  a  city  spoken  of  by  Josephus,  as  a  village 
o{  Galilee,  2  Kings  xxiii.  36.  Probably  the  same 
A^ith  Arumah,  Judg.  ix.  41. 

RUMP  of  the  sacrifices.  Moses  ordained  that  the 
rump  and  fat  of  the  sheep  offered  for  peace-oflTeringi 
should  be  given  to  the  fire  of  the  altar,  Exod.  xxix. 
22 ;  Lev.  iii.  9 ;  vii.  3 ;  viii.  25 ;  ix.  19.  The  rump 
was  esteemed  the  most  delicate  part  of  the  animal, 
being  the  fattest.  Travellers,  ancient  and  modem, 
speak  of  the  rumps  or  tails  of  certain  breeds  of  sheep 
in  Syria  and  Arabia,  as  weighing  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds.  Herodotus  says  that  some  may  be  seen  threo 
cubits,  or  four  feet  and  a  half  long ;  they  drag  upon 
the  ground ;  and  for  fear  they  should  be  hurt,  or  the 
skin  torn,  the  shepherds  put  under  the  tails  of  theae 
sheep  little  carriages,  which  the  animals  draw  after 
them.  The  pagans  had  also  such  regard  for  the 
rumps  or  tails,  that  they  always  made  them  a  part  of 
their  sacrifices.  In  the  Description  de  PEgypte,  (large 
folio,  Paris,  1820,)  is  inserted  a  plate  of  an  Egyptian 
ram,  remarkable  for  the  enormous  size  of  the  tail ; 
the  weight  of  which  exceeds  forty-four  pounds,  Fr. 

To  RUN  is  used  metaphorically  not  only  for  rapid- 
ity, but  for  perseverance :  "  So  run  that  ye  may  ob- 
tain "  the  crown,  the  reward.  "  I  therefore  so  nin^ 
as  not  incorrectly,"  not  passing  over  the  boundaries, 
the  limits  of  the  course.  Heb.  xii.  1,  "  Let  us  run 
with  patience,  perseveringly,  steadily,  the  race  set 
before  us."  To  run  to  excess  of  riot,  (1  Pet  iv.  4.)  is 
to  pursue  with  avidity,  to  follow,  with  prolonged  atten- 
tion, sensual  gratifications,  indulgences,  &c.  As  men 
when  running,  especially  when  running  for  a  prize, 
labor  with  great  diligence,  earnestness  and  intensity, 
the  apostle  uses  this  word  to  run,  to  express  tho 
course  of  his  conduct  among  his  Christian  converts 
his  continued  behavior  towards  them,  (Gal.  iL  3.) 
"  lest  by  any  means  I  had  run,  or  should  hereafter 
run,  in  vain  " — lest  my  ministerial  labors  should  fsat- 
fer  under  the  imputation  of  improper  motives,  con- 
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ixict  or  management  The  aame  apostle  also  anyu  to 
his  Galatian  convert*,  (chap.  v.  7.)  "Ye  did  run  well, 
who  did  hinder  you  ?"  Ye  did  run  with  speed  and 
rigor ;  who  came  across  your  course,  and  so  drore 
you  back  in  your  Christian  race,  your  profession  of 
godliness?     See  Race. 

RUSH,  8ee  Flag. 

RUTH,  a  Moabiiess,  who,  having  married  Chilion, 
son  of  Elimelech  and  Naomi,  who  had  settled  in 
Moab,  was  left  a  widow,  without  children.  Naomi, 
having  lost  her  husband  and  two  sons,  was  desirous 
to  return  to  Bethlehem,  her  own  country.  Her  two 
daughters-in-law  offered  to  attend  her.  Orpah,  how- 
sver,  was  persuaded  to  continue  in  Moab,  but  Ruth 
accompanied  Naomi  to  Bethlehem.  This  happened, 
according  to  Usher,  under  Shamgar,  about  120  years 
after  Joshua.  At  Bethlehem,  Ruth  went  out  to  ^lean, 
and  providentially  entered  the  field  of  a  rich  citizen 
of  Bethlehem,  named  Boaz,  related  to  Elimelech, 
her  father-in-law.  When  Boaz  came  to  see  his  har- 
vesters, he  found  Ruth,  and  bestowed  favors  upon 
her.  In  the  evening  she  told  Naomi  of  his  civilities, 
who  blessed  God  that  he  had  put  such  sentiments  in 
Boaz's  heart,  and  acquainted  Ruth  that  this  was  their 
kinsman.  At  the  end  of  harvest  she  desired  Ruth  to 
go  and  lie  at  the  feet  of  Boaz,  who  winnowed  his 
com  ;  and  to  do  what  he  should  advise.  She  went 
accordingly,  and  Boaz,  awaking  in  the  night,  became 
alarmed.  His  kinswoman,  however,  said,  "I  am 
Ruth,  thine  handmaid ;  spread,  therefore,  thy  skirt 
over  thine  handmaid,  for  thou  art  a  near  kinsman." 
Boaz  acknowledged  her  right,  but  suggested  that 
there  was  a  nearer  than  himself,  adding,  that  if  he 
should  refuse  to  marry  her,  he  would  himself  take 
her  to  wife.  The  next  day  Boaz  went  to  the  gate  of 
Bethlehem,  and  cited  before  the  elders  of  the  city  the 
nearest  kinsman  to  Elimelech;  on  whom  the  duty 
devolved  of  marrying  Ruth,  the  widow  of  Chilion. 
This  person  declining  it,  Boaz  insisted  that  he  should 
renounce  his  right,  which  he  willingly  did,  and  then 
Boaz  declared  his  resolution  to  marry  her  himself. 


Thus  Ruth  became  the  wife  of  Boaz,  by  whom  shs 
had  a  son  called  Obed,  who  was  father  to  Jease,  and 
grandfather  to  king  David. 

The  Book  or  Ruth,  which  contains  this  history, 
is  placed  in  our  Bibles  between  the  book  of  Judges 
and  the  books  of  Samuel,  as  being  the  sequel  of  the 
former,  and  an  introduction  to  the  latter.  Jerome 
informs  us  that  the  Jews  added  it  to  the  book  ef 
Judges,  because  the  transactions  it  relates  happened 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges  of  Israel,  Judg.  i.  1.  And 
several  of  the  ancient  fathers  make  but  one  book  of  the 
Judges  and  Ruth.  But  the  modem  Jews  commonly 
place  in  their  Bibles,  after  the  Pentateuch,  the  five 
Megilloth ;  (1.)  The  Song  of  Solomon ;  (2.)  Ruth ; 
(3.^  The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  ;  (4.)  Ecclesiastes ; 
(5.)  Esther.  Sometimes  Ruth  is  placed  the  first  of 
the  five,  sometimes  the  second,  and  sometimes  the 
fifth. 

The  scope  of  the  author  of  this  book,  is  to  trace  the 
genealogy  of  David ;  and  in  all  probability,  he  was 
the  same  author  as  composed  the  first  book  of  Sam- 
uel ;  in  which,  because  he  could  not  conveniently 
place  this  genealogy  of  David,  he  chose  rather  to  give 
It  separately.  The  writer  observes,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  work,  that  the  history  he  was  about  to  relate 
happened  when  the  Judges  governed  Israel ;  there- 
fore, they  ceased  to  govern  it  when  he  wrote.  He 
also  speaks  of  David  at  the  end  of  his  book  ;  which 
shows,  that,  at  the  earliest,  it  must  have  been  written 
in  the  time  of  David.  Besides,  we  have  observed 
two  ways  of  speaking  in  it,  or  particular  phrases, 
which  are  only  found  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  of 
the  Kings :  the  first  is,  "  The  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and 
more  also,"  Ruth  i.  17.  (Comp.  1  Sam.  iii.  17  ;  xiv. 
44 ;  XX.  23 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  9,  35 ;  xix.  13 ;  1  Kings  ii 
23 ;  xix.  2  ;  xx.  10  ;  2  Kings  vi.  31.)  The  second, 
"  I  have  discovered  to  your  ear  f  for  1  have  told  you, 
Ruth  iv.  4.     (Comp.  1  Sam.  xx.  2 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  27.) 

The  canonicalness  of  this  book  was  never  disputed ; 
and  Ruth  the  Moabitess  is  in  the  genealogy  of  our 
Saviour,  Matt.  i.  5. 
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SABAOTH,  or  rather  Tsabaoth,  a  Hebrew  word, 
signifying  hosts  or  armies ;  Jthovah  Sabaoth,  is  The 
Lord  of  Hosts  ;  whether  we  understand  the  host  of 
heaven,  or  the  angels  and  ministers  of  the  Lord,  or 
the  stars  and  planets,  which,  as  an  army  ranged  in 
battle  array,  perform  the  will  of  God  ;  or,  lastly,  the 
people  of  the  Lord,  both  of  the  old  and  new  covenants, 
which  is  truly  a  great  army,  of  which  God  is  the 
general  and  commander. 

The  Hebrew  Taaba  is  often  used,  also,  to  signify  the 
service  his  ministers  perform  to  God  in  the  temple ; 
because  they  are  there,  as  it  were,  soldiers  or  guards, 
attending  the  court  of  their  prince.  Numb.  iv.  3,  23, 
30,  &c.  This  word  is  also  used  to  express  the  duty 
of  the  women  who  watched  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  kept  guard  there  during  the  night-time, 
Exod.  XXX vii  i.  8. 

SABBATH,  rest ;  €Jod,  having  created  the  world  in 
mx  days,  rested  on  the  seventh  ;  (Gen,  ii.  2,  3.)  that  is, 
he  ceased  from  producing  new  beings  in  this  creation  ; 
and  because  he  had  rested  on  it,  he  blessed  or  sancti- 
fied it,  and  apoointed  it  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  his 
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worship.  The  Hebrews,  afterwards,  in  consequence 
of  this  designation,  and  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
creation,  sanctified,  by  his  order,  the  sabbath  day,  or 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  abstaining  from  all  work, 
labor  and  servile  employment,  and  applying  thena- 
selves  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  to  the  study  of  his 
law,  and  to  prayer. 

The  days  of  sabbath  are  taken  sometimes  for  all 
the  Jewish  festivals.  "  Keep  my  sabbaths,"  (Ler. 
xix.  3,  30.)  that  is,  my  feasts;  as  the  Passover,  Pente- 
cost, Feast  of  Tabemacles,  &c. 

It  is  disputed,  whether,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  God  gave  the  law  of  the  sablmth  ;  and  whether 
this  day  was  also  observed,  at  least  among  the  more 
pious  of  the  first  men,  as  the  patriarchs,  before  the 
promulgation  of  the  law  ; — whether  this  be  the  sense 
of  those  words,  (GJen.  ii.  2.)  "And  God  blessed  the 
seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it "  ? — Some  fathers,  and 
some  Jewish  doctors,  have  asserted  the  affirmative ; 
and  Manasseh  Ben-Israel  assures  us  that,  according 
to  the  tradition  of  the  ancients,  Abraham  and  his  pos- 
terity, having  preserved  the  memory  of  the  creation. 
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obierved  the  sabbath  also,  in  consequence  of  the  nat- 
ural law  to  that  purpose.  It  is  also  believed  that  the 
religion  of  the  seventh  day  is  preserved  among  the 
p'-'ans,  and  that  the  observation  of  this  day  is  as  old 
ai  tlie  world  itself.  Philo  says  that  the  sabbath  is  not 
a  festival  peculiar  to  any  one  people  or  couhtry,  but  is 
common  to  tlie  whole  world ;  and  that  it  may  be 
named  the  general  and  public  festival,  and  that  of  the 
nativity  of  the  world  ;  and  Josephus  advances,  that 
there  is  no  city,  Greek  or  barbarian,  nor  any  nation, 
where  the  religion  of  the  sabbath  was  not  known. 
Aristobulus  quotes  Homer  and  Hesiod,  who  speak  of 
the  seventh  day  as  sacred  and  venerable.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  speaks  of  the  sabbath  in  the  same  terms 
as  Aristobulus,  and  he  adds  some  passages  from  the 
ancients,  who  celebrate  the  seventh  day.  Some  be- 
lieve that  Job  observed  the  sabbath  day  ;  because  at 
the  end  of  seven  days  he  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the 
Lord  on  account  of  his  chiMren,  Job  i.  2,  5.  Some 
rabbins  inform  us  that  Joseph  also  observed  the  sab- 
bath in  Egypt. 

But  the  contrary  opinion  is  not  without  its  sup- 
porters. The  greater  part  of  the  fathers  and  com- 
mentators hold,  that  the  sanctiiication  of  the  sabbath, 
mentioned  by  Moses  in  the  beginning  of  Genesis, 
signifies  only  that  appointment  then  made  of  the 
seventh  day,  to  be  afterwards  solemnized  and  sancti- 
fied by  the  Jews ;  nor  does  it  appear  from  any  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  that  the  ancient  patriarchs  observ- 
ed the  sabbath  ;  or  that  God  designed  to  oblige  them 
thereto,  before  the  law.  Philo  says  that  the  Hebrews, 
having  forgotten  the  day  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
were  again  reminded  of  it,  when  God,  having  caused 
it  to  rain  manna  all  the  other  days  of  the  week,  with- 
held it  on  the  sabbath  day.  As  to  the  seventh  day, 
which  was  honored  by  some  pagans,  and  of  which 
they  have  spoken,  as  of  a  holy  day,  it  was  either  ded- 
icated to  Apollo,  or  it  was  an  imitation  of  the  Jewish 
•abbath,  which  some  pagans  held  in  honor,  either  out 
of  superstition  or  devotion. 

Ezekiel  (xx.  12,  20.)  says  expressly,  that  the  sab- 
bath, and  the  other  feasts  of  the  Jews,  are  signs  given 
by  God  to  his  people,  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
nations ;  "  I  gave  them  my  sabbaths,  to  be  a  sign  be- 
tween me  and  them,  that  they  might  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord  that  sanctify  them."  And  again,  "Hallow 
my  sabbaths,  and  they  shall  be  a  sign  between  me 
and  you,  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God."  And  Moses,  (Deut.  v.  15.)  «  The  Lord  hath 
brought  thee  out  of  Egypt,  therefore  the  Lord  thy 
Qod  commanded  thee  to  keep  the  sabbath  day." 
Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Eusebius  and  Bernard 
advance,  as  a  matter  not  to  be  doubted,  that  neither 
the  patriarchs  before  the  deluge,  nor  those  afler,  ob- 
served the  sabbath.  Ireneeus  says  expressly,  that 
Abraham  had  faith,  and  was  called  the  friend  of  God, 
yet  neither  was  circumcised,  nor  observed  the  sabbath. 
(See  Selden,  de  Jure  Nat  et  Gent.  lib.  iii.  cap.  13 — 
15 ;  and  Spencer,  de  Legibus  Heb.  lib.  L  cap,  iv.  sec.  7.) 

God  gave  the  precept  of  the  sabbath  to  the  Hebrews 
at  Marah,  one  month  afler  their  coming  out  of  Egypt, 
Abib  15,  A.  M.  2513.  Manna  began  to  fall,  accord- 
ing to  several  of  the  fathers,  on  the  Sunday,  six  days 
before  the  sabbath ;  but  according  to  others,  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  sabbatli.  However  tiiis  may  be,  it 
was  probably  on  occasion  of  tlie  manna,  that  Grod 
commanded  the  Hebrews  to  observe  the  seventh  day  ; 
and  not  to  so  out  to  gather  any  on  that  day,  for  that 
Bone  would  fall.  The  same  command  of  celebrating 
the  sabbath  occurs  several  times  in  the  law,  Exod. 
XX.  8 — 11 ;  Lev.  xxiiu  3:  Deut  v.  12. 


In  Exod.  xjuu.  13 ;  xxxv.  2,  it  is  said,  that  0«i«k 
established  his  sabbath  among  the  children  of  Israel, 
as  a  sign  to  make  them  remember  that  he  is  the  Lord 
who  sanctifies  them.  Adding  that  whosoever  shall 
profane  the  sabbath  shall  be  punished  with  death. 
We  see  the  execution  of  this  law  on  the  man  who, 
having  gathered  wood  on  the  sabbath  day,  and  was 
stoned,  Numb.  xv.  32,  35.  On  other  holy  days  it  was 
allowed  to  light  a  fire,  and  to  dress  victuals  ;  but  ^his 
was  expressly  forbidden  on  the  sabbatli  d&y  liixod. 
xxxv.  2,  3.  The  rabbins  confine  thip  j>n>tiibiD«>L  co 
servile  works  only  ;  as  to  bak^  ^>reail,  to  .  Jress  meat, 
to  forge  metals,  &c.  They  suj^j'ose  that  for  mj<'ii  »on 
of  works,  it  is  forbidden  to  Ught  a  lire,  but  not  for  oHe 
to  warm  himself. 

On  the  sabbath  day  the  ministers  of  the  temple 
entered  on  their  week  ;  and  those  who  had  attended 
the  foregoing  week,  went  out  They  placed  on  the 
golden  table  new  loaves  of  sliew-bread,  and  took  away 
the  old  ones,  Lev.  xxiv.  8.  Also,  on  this  day  weije 
offered  particular  sacrifices  of  two  lambs  for  a  burnt- 
offering,  with  the  wine  and  the  meal.  The  sabbath 
was  celebrated,  as  the  other  festivals,  from  evening  to 
evening. 

The  fii-st  obligation  of  the  sabbath  expressed  in  the 
law,  is  to  sanctify  it ;  (Numb,  xxviii.9,  10 ;  Exod.  xx. 
8.)  "Remember  to  sanctify  the  sabbath  day."  It  ia 
sanctified  by  doing  good  works  in  it ;  by  prayers, 
praises  and  thanksgivings,  by  public  and  private 
worship  of  God,  by  the  study  of  his  law,  by  justice 
and  innocence,  and  tranquillity  of  mind.  The  second 
obligation  is  that  of  rest :  "  Thou  shalt  do  no  work  on 
the  sabbath."  Meaning  any  servile  or  laborious  work, 
that  might  fix  the  mind,  and  interrupt  that  attention 
which  is  due  to  God,  and  which  is  necessary  when 
we  pay  acceptable  worship  to  him.  The  Jews  have 
varied  about  the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  ob- 
serve the  rest  of  the  sabbath.  In  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees  they  durst  not  so  much  as  defend  them- 
selves from  an  enemy  on  this  day,  even  in  the  most 
pressing  necessity,  1  Mac.  ii.  32,  33,  &c.  Since  that 
time  they  have  not  scrupled  to  take  arms,  and  stand 
on  their  necessary  defence.  But  it  may  be  seen  by 
Josephus,  that  they  would  not  attack  their  enemies, 
nor  hinder  them  from  advancing  their  works ;  nor 
would  they  march  with  their  armies,  even  in  time  of 
war,  or  in  the  eneniy's  country,  on  the  sabbath  day. 
(Antiq.  lib.  xii.  cap.  3 ;  xiii.  cap.  1. 16.)  In  the  lime  of 
our  Saviour,  they  would  water  their  cattle,  or  take  out 
of  a  ditch  a  beast  that  had  happened  to  fall  in  on  the 
sabbath  day ;  but  by  a  false  delicacy  they  could  not 
bear  with  our  Saviour's  healing  the  sick  on  that  day, 
Matt  xii.  11,  12.  Since  that  time  they  have  deter- 
mined, that  a  man  might  give  food  to  a  beast  that  had 
fallen  into  a  pit,  but  must  not  take  him  out  on  that 
day.  The  Jews  complained  of  our  Saviour's  disciples, 
who,  passing  through  the  corn-fields  on  tlie  sabbath 
day,  gathered  some  ears  of  com,  and  rubbed  them 
between  their  hands,  in  order  to  eat  the  grain.  This 
action,  however,  our  Saviour  excused,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  the  thing,  and  because  they  had  need  of  nour 
ishment ;  adding,  that  the  priests  themselves  in  the 
temple  do  work,  which,  every  where  else,  and  in  every 
one  else,  would  be  esteemed  a  violation  of  the  sab- 
bath ;  that  the  Son  of  man  was  Ix>rd  of  the  sabbath ; 
and  that  the  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for 
the  sabbath. 

The  rabbins  reckon  thirty-nine  primary  prohibi- 
tions, which  ought  to-be  observed  on  the  saobath,  and 
several  other  secondary  ones  dependent  on  them. 
Their  number  is,  in  fact  so  spre&t,  that  it  is  almost  im 
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possible  to  keep  them  all ;  and  the  rabbins  affirm,  that 
if  the  people  of  Israel  could  keep  but  two  sabbaths 
as  they  ou^ht  to  be  kept,  they  should  soon  see  them- 
selves delivered  from  the  evils  under  vv^hich  they  groan. 
Their  scrupulosity  even  forbids  to  peel  or  to  roast  an 
apple  ;  to  kill  a  flea,  a  fly,  or  other  insect,  if  it  is  so 
big  that  the  sex  may  be  distinguished  ;  to  sing,  or  to 
play  on  an  instrument,  so  loud  as  to  awaken  a  child. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Samaritans  pretend, 
that  the  Jews  are  not  religious  enough  in  their  obser- 
vation of  the  sabbath.  As  for  them,  they  will  not 
light  a  fire  on  this  day  :  they  abstain  from  the  use  of 
marriage :  they  do  not  stir  from  their  places,  save  only 
to  go  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  :  they  employ  them- 
selves wholly  in  reading  the  law,  in  prayers  and 
thanksgivings.  (Letter  of  the  Samaritans  to  Mr. 
Huntington.) 

Of  all  the  festivals  God  has  enjoined,  there  are 
none  of  which  the  Jews  are  so  jealous,  or  of  which 
they  speak  so  magnificently,  as  of  the  sabbath.  They 
call  it  their  spouse,  because  God  has  given  it  to 
them,  specially,  exclusive  of  all  other  nations.  Leo 
of  Modena,  who  alone  is  equivalent  to  all  the  modern 
Jews,  says,  the  rabbins  have  reduced  all  that  is  for- 
bidden on  the  sabbath  day,  to  thirty-nine  heads,  each 
of  which  have  their  circumstances  and  dependences. 
But  they  are  of  little  importance,  and  their  enumera- 
tion would  occupy  much  space. 

Such  profane  authors  as  have  ventured  to  speak  of 
the  origin  of  the  sabbath,  have  shown  their  ignorance 
of  Jewish  aflfairs.  Tacitus  thought  they  observed 
the  sabbath  in  honor  of  Saturn,  to  whom  Saturday 
was  consecrated  by  the  pagans.  But  Plutarch  as- 
serts that  it  was  kept  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  who  is 
called  Sabbos  ;  and  because  in  the  festivals  of  this 
false  deity  they  used  to  cry  Sahoi.  Apion,  the  gram- 
marian, maintained  that  the  Jews  celebrated  the 
sabbath  in  memory  of  their  being  cured  of  a  shame- 
ful disease,  which  in  the  Egyptian  language  was 
called  Sabbosis.  Pagan  authors  speak  pretty  fre- 
quently of  the  fast  of  the  sabbath  ;  as  if  the  Jews 
had  ordinarily  fasted  on  this  day  ;  whereas  fasting 
was  utterly  forbidden  on  the  sabbath. 

The  obligation  of  devoting  a  portion  of  our  time 
to  God,  to  be  employed  in  his  worship  and  service,  is 
founded  on  natural  right  and  reason.  The  law  had 
fixed  this  to  the  seventh  day,  that  is,  the  sabbath,  for 
the  nation  of  the  Jews.  It  is  believed  by  some  that 
the  a])ostles,  to  honor  the  day  of  our  Saviour's  resur- 
rection, determined  it  to  every  seventh  day,  and  fixed 
it  on  the  Sunday,  that  is,  the  first  day  of  the  week 
among  the  Hebrews ;  and  the  day  dedicated  to  the 
sun  among  the  pagans.  The  change  of  the  day, 
however,  is  rather  to  be  gathered  from  the  practice  of 
the  Christian  church,  than  as  clearly  enjoined  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  appears  that  believers  came  to- 
gether on  this  day  to  break  bread,  that  collections 
for  the  poor  were  then  made,  and  put  into  the  gen- 
eral treasury  of  the  church  ;  (as  we  understand  1  Cor. 
xvi.  2.)  that  on  this  day  exhortations  and  discourses 
were  made  to  the  people  ;  and  in  short,  we  have  the 
various  parts  of  public  worship  noted,  as  being  per- 
formed on  this  day.  It  will  follow,  that  we  may 
safely  imitate  those  examples  which  the  apostles  and 
primitive  Christians  have  left  us ;  and  whatever  ob- 
ligations the  Jews  might  lie  under  to  the  observance 
of  the  Saturday  sabbath,  they  do  not  bind  Christians ; 
because  those  obligations  were  national,  not  general ; 
ana  were  commemorative,  in  some  degree,  of  Israel- 
itish  events,  in  which  others  have  no  interest ;  where- 
«s,  the  resurrection  iiabbath  commemorates  an  event 


in  which  all  Christians  throughout  the  world  are  ui> 
terested,  and  for  which  no  equal  mode  of  commem- 
oration can  be  devised.  We  have  then  good  exam- 
ple and  strong  propriety  in  behalf  of  our  observation 
of  the  Lord's  day,  as  a  religious  festival,  though  not 
as  a  Jewish  sabbath  ;  and  the  same  principles  in- 
fluenced the  Christians  of  early  ages. 

We  are  infbrmed  by  Eusebius,  that  from  the  be- 
giiming  the  Christians  assembled  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  called  by  them  the  "Lord's  day,"  foi 
the  purposes  of  religious  worship,  "to  read  the 
Scriptures,  to  preach,  and  to  celebrate  the  Lord'i 
supper  ;"  and  Justin  Martyr  observes,  "  that,  on  th« 
Lord's  day,  all  Christians  in  the  city,  or  country 
meet  together,  because  that  is  the  day  of  our  Lord'i 
resurrection,  and  then  we  read  the  writings  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets ;  this  being  done,  the  president 
makes  an  oration  to  the  assembly,  to  exhort  them  to 
imitate  and  to  practise  the  things  they  have  heard ; 
then  we  all  join  in  prayer,  and  after  that  we  celebrate 
the  sacrament.  Then  they  who  are  able  and  willing 
give  what  they  think  proper,  and  what  is  collected  'm 
laid  up  in  the  hands  of  the  president,  who  distributes 
it  to  orphans  and  widows,  and  other  necessitoui 
Christians,  as  their  wants  require."  (See  1  Cor.  ivL 
2.)  A  very  honorable  conduct  and  worship !  would 
to  God  it  were  more  prevalent  among  us ;  with  the 
spirit  and  piety  of  primitive  Christianity ! 

John  says,  (Rev.  i.  10.)  "  I  was  in  the  spirit  on  the 
Lord's  day  ;"  so  called,  doubtless,  to  preserve  the 
remembrance  of  his  resurrection,  which  was  the 
completion  of  our  redemption.  Barnabas,  in  his 
Epistle,  says,  that  we  joyfully  celebrate  the  eighth 
day,  in  memory  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour, 
because  it  was  on  this  day  he  rose  again,  and  as- 
cended into  heaven  ;  and  Ignatius  the  martyr,  in  hii 
letter  to  the  Magnesians,  would  have  us  honor  this  day 
of  the  Lord,  this  day  of  the  resurrection,  as  the  first 
and  most  excellent  of  days. 

A  Sabbath  Day's  Journey. — "  Pray  ye  that  your 
flight  be  not  in  the  winter,  neither  on  the  8al)t>atb 
day,"  says  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples,  when  dis- 
coursing to  them  of  the  approaching  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  Matt.  xxiv.  20.  And  Luke  informs  us, 
(Acts  i.  12.)  that  the  mount  of  Olives  was  distant 
from  Jerusalem  about  a  sabbath  day's  journey.  The 
rabbins  generally  fix  this  distance  at  two  thousand 
cubits.  Josephus  says,  that  the  mount  of  Olives  was 
five  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  which  makes  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  paces.  Thus  the  journey  that 
was  allowable  on  a  sabbath  day  was  alxiut  six  or 
seven  hundred  paces,  or  something  more.  Origen 
says  that  the  journey  of  a  sabbath  day  is  one  mile 
or  two  thousand  cubits.  The  Jews  also  used  to 
make  a  mile  consist  of  two  thousand  cubits  ;  so  that 
their  cubit  must  be  two  feet  and  a  half,  sinc^  the'u* 
mile  contains  a  thousand  paces,  or  five  thousand  feet, 
taking  their  paces  at  five  feet  each.  Maimonides 
will  have  it,  that  he  who  does  not  know  exactly  the 
distance  of  a  place,  may  walk  on  the  sabbath  day 
two  thousand  moderate  paces,  which  makes  a  thou- 
sand geometrical  paces  of  five  feet  each.  Epipha- 
nius  says,  f Haeres.  Ixvi.)  that  the  Jews  belip\  e  they 
are  forbidaen  from  walking  on  the  8ab)>  th  day 
al»ove  six  stadia,  or  seven  hundred  and  iiliN  pacesL 
The  Syriac  translator  of  the  Acts  of  the  /  sties 
puts  about  seven  stadia  for  a  sabbath  dav'«  '"  moy; 
which  is  according  to  what  some  rabbinti  oci^ ,  % 

mile  is  seven  stadia  and  a  half. 

The  Second  Sabbath  afteb  thk  Fiest  (Lake 
vi.  1.)  is  an  expression  which  hss  much  dirided  ecyB' 
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mentators.  Some  have  taken  it  for  the  second,  others 
for  the  la«t,  day  of  unleavened  bread  ;  and  some,  for 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  Passover  was  the  first 
sabbam,  according  to  them,  and  Pentecost  the  sec- 
ond. Others  have  thought,  that  the  first  grand  sab- 
bath was  the  first  sablmth  of  the  civil  year,  in  the 
month  Tizri ;  and  that  the  second  grand  sabbath 
was  the  first  of  the  holy  year,  or  of  the  month  Nisan. 
But  Joseph  Scaliger,  who  is  followed  by  most  com- 
mentators, supposes  it  to  have  been  the  firat  sabbath 
which  followed  the  second  day  of  unleavened  bread. 
Indeed,  the  Greek  word  SevrtQoTtQorrog  properly  means 
thejirst  after  the  second.  This  second  day  of  the  Paiss- 
over  was  a  festival,  in  which  the  fi*uit8  of  the  harvest 
were  offered  to  God,  Lev.  xxiii.  5,  9.  From  this 
second  day,  the  Jews  thus  reckoned  their  sabbaths 
fi'om  the  Passover  to  Pentecost ;  the  first  was  called 
the  first  [sabbath]  after  the  second  [day  of  unleavened 
bread.]  The  second  was  called  the  second  [sabbath] 
after  the  second  [day  of  unleavened  bread.]  The 
third  was  called  the  third  [sabbath!  after  the  second 
[day  of  unleavened  bread.]  Ana  so  of  the  rest, 
as  far  as  the  seventh  [sabbath]  after  the  second 
[day  of  unleavened  bread.]  This  seventh  sabbath 
immediately  preceded  Pentecost,  which  was  cele- 
brated the  fiftieth  day  after  the  second  day  of  un- 
leavened bread. 

The  Preparation  for  the  Sabbath  is  the  Fri- 
day before ;  for  as  it  was  forbidden  to  make  a  fire,  to 
bake  bread,  or  to  dress  victuals,  on  the  sabbath  day, 
thev  provided  on  the  Friday  every  thing  needftil  for 
their  sustenance  on  the  sabbath. 

SABBATICAL  YEAR  was  to  be  celebrated 
among  the  Jews  from  seven  years  to  seven  years, 
when  the  land  was  to  rest,  and  be  left  without  cul- 
ture, Exod.  xxiii.  10 ;  Lev.  xxv.  2,  3,  &c.  They 
were  then  to  set  slaves  at  liberty,  and  each  was  to 
re-enter  on  his  inheritance  that  had  been  alienated. 
Qod  appointed  the  observation  of  the  sabbatical  year, 
to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  ;  to  enforce  the  acknowledgment  of  his  sove- 
reign authority  over  all  things,  particularly  over  the 
land  of  Canaan,  which  he  had  given  to  the  Hebrews, 
by  deUvering  up  the  finits  of  their  fields  to  the  poor 
and  the  stranger.  It  was  a  kind  of  tribute  which 
they  paid  for  it  to  the  Lord.  Besides,  he  intended 
to  inculcate  humanity  on  his  people,  by  commanding 
that  they  should  resign  to  the  slaves,  to  the  poor,  to 
strangers  and  to  brutes,  the  produce  of  their  fields, 
of  their  vineyards,  and  of  their  gardens.  Lev.  xxv. 
2,  &c. 

It  has  been  much  disputed,  at  what  season  of  the 
year  the  sabbatical  year  began.  Some  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  it  began  on  the  first  month  of  the  sa- 
cred year,  that  is,  Nisan,  or  in  the  spring.  Others 
think  it  began  at  the  first  month  of  the  civil  year,  or 
Tizri  (September).  Moses  does  not  explain  himself 
on  this  matter  very  clearly.  He  says  only,  that  the 
land  shall  not  be  cultivated,  and  that  there  shall  be 
n:^  harvest  that  year.  In  Palestine,  the  time  of  sow- 
ing wheat  and  barley  was  in  autumn ;  barley-harvest 
began  at  the  Passover,  and  wheat-harvest  at  Pente- 
cost. Therefore,  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  law 
for  observing  the  rest  of  the  sabbatical  year,  that  the 
land  may  not  remain  two  years  without  cultivation, 
we  must  neceswirily  begin  it  at  autumn,  after  the 
crops  were  gathered :  they  did  not  till  the  land  in 
autumn,  and  thev  had  no  harvest  after  the  winter ; 
but  the  autumn  following  they  began  again  to  cultivate 
the  land,  that  they  miffht  reap  their  harvests  in  the 
■prini(  and  summer  foQowing. 


In  the  sabbatical  year  all  debts  were  remitted,  and 
slaves  were  set  at  liberty,  Deut.  xv.  V2 ;  Exod.  xxi.  2. 
But  were  debts  absolutely  forsiven,  or  was  the  pay- 
ment of  them  only  suspended?  Several  think,  that 
this  remission  was  absolute,  and  that  all  debts  were 
totally  extinguished  in  the  sabbatical  year.  The 
caution  of  rich  men,  noticed  by  Moses,  (Deut,  xv.  9.) 
who  would  not  lend  to  their  brethren  at  the  approach 
of  the  sabbatical  year,  seems  to  prove,  that  after  this 
year  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  for  firom  their  debtors. 
For  if  the  payment  of  debts  were  only  suspended  till 
this  year  was  over  and  past,  it  would  not  have  been 
a  sufficient  motive  to  hinder  them  fi'om  lending.  As 
there  was  no  lending  for  interest  in  the  case,  which 
was  forbidden  to  the  Hebrews  toward  their  brethren, 
as  it  could  only  be  a  simple  loan,  the  creditor  might 
require  it  again  either  before  or  after  the  sabbatical 
year,  on  the  supposition  of  those  who  think  that  the 
remission  was  not  absolute.  Others,  as  the  rabbins 
and  Grotius,  distinguish  between  debts  mortgaged  on 
security  (the  contracts  of  which  included  a  clause  of 
perpetual  debt)  and  simple  contracts  ;  the  last  being 
for  ever  acquitted  on  the  sabbatical  year,  but  not  the 
others.  Menochius  also  thinks,  that  the  remission  of 
debts  was  general  and  absolute,  but  not  of  loans  or 
deposits.  This  regarded  only  the  natural  Hebrevrs, 
or  proselytes  to  Judaism,  and  not  strangers. 

I.  SABEANS,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
called  Seba,  Heb.  nao.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  great  island  or  rather  peninsula  of  Meroiy  in 
northern  Ethiopia,  or  Nubia,  formed  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Astaboras,  now  Atbara.  Upon  this  pe- 
ninsula lay  a  city  of  the  like  name ;  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  visible  a  few  miles  north  of  the  mod- 
ern Shendy.  (Riippel's  Reisen,  p.  85.)  Meroe  was  a 
city  of  priests,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  highest  an- 
tiquity. (See  Egypt,  p.  373.)  The  monarch  was 
chosen  by  the  priests  fi-om  among  themselves ;  and 
the  government  was  entirely  theocratic,  being  man- 
aged by  thepriests  according  to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Ammon.  This  was  the  Seba  of  the  Hebrews,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  (Antiq.  ii.  10.  2.)  who  mentions,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  was  conquered  by  Cambyses, 
and  received  from  him  the  name  Meroe,  after  his  sis- 
ter. With  this  representation  accord  the  notices  of 
Seba  and  its  inhabitants,  in  Scripture.  In  Gen.  x.  7, 
their  ancestor  is  said  to  be  a  son  of  Cush,  the  progen- 
itor of  the  Ethiopians.  In  Isa.  xliii.  3,  and  Ps.  IxxiL 
10,  Seba  is  mentioned  as  a  distant  and  wealthy  coim- 
try  ;  in  the  former  passage  it  is  connected  witli  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia ;  and  Meroe  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  cities  of  interior  Africa,  (Heeren*8 
Ideen,  II.  i.  p.  397.)  Finally,  in  Isa.  xlv.  14,  the  8a 
beans  are  said  to  be  tall  of  stature.  In  like  manner, 
Herodotus  (iii.  20.)  says  of  the  Ethiopians,  among 
whom  the  Sabeans  are  to  be  reckoned,  that  they  were 
"the  tallest  of  men;"  and  Solinus  affirms,  (Poly- 
hist,  c.  30.)  that  "  the  Ethiopians  are  twelve  feet  high." 
This  shows  at  least  a  coincidence  between  the  ac- 
counts of  Scripture  and  of  profane  writers  ;  and  goes 
to  confirm  the  testimony  of  Josephus  alwve  given, 
that  Seba  was  the  same  with  Meroe.     *R. 

II.  SABEANS,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
called  Shrba,  Heb.  h2v.  There  are  no  less  than 
three  persons  of  the  name  of  Sheba  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  the  ancestors  of  tribes.  (1.)  A  grandson 
of  Cush,  Gen.  x.  7. — (2.)  A  son  of  Joktan,  Gen.  x. 
28. — (8.)  A  son  of  Jokshan,  the  son  of  Abraham  by 
Keturali.  The  similarity  of  the  names  Joktan  and 
Jokshan,  in  the  two  last  cases,  woulti  almost  lead  to 
the  supposition,  that   these  two  Shebas  were  th« 
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Huiie  person.  At  any  rate,  they  all  seem  to  have  set- 
lied  in  Arabia  Felix,  probably  in  the  southern  part 
of  it ;  and  even  if  tliey  were  originally  different  per- 
sons, yet  they  would  appear  to  have  been  at  a  later 
period  confounded  ;  and  the  name  Sabeans  to  have 
been  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  descendants  of 
tlL  Indeed,  in  Job  i.  15,  where  the  Sabeans  are  said 
to  have  plundered  Job,  the  name  seems  to  stand  for 
Arabians,  or  Arab  robbers,  generally. 

The  Sheba  of  Scripture  ajipe^rs  to  be  the  Saba  of 
Strabo,  (xvi.  4.  2.)  situated  towartls  the  southern  part  of 
Arabia,  at  a  distance  from  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea, 
the  capital  of  which  was  Mariaba,  or  Mareb ;  whence 
Abulfeda  affirms  that  Mareb  and  Saba  were  synony- 
mous names.  (See  Bibl.  Repos.  No.  8.  Art.  2.  fourth 
note.)  The  queen  of  Sheba,  who  visited  Solomon,  (1 
Kings  X.  1,  seq ;  2  Chron.  ix.  1,  seq.)  and  made  him 
presents  of  gold,  ivory  and  costly  s|)ice8,  was  most 
nrol»ably  the  mistress  of  this  region ;  indeed,  the 
Sal>eans  were  celebrated,  on  account  of  their  impor- 
tant commerce,  in  these  very  products,  among  the 
Greeks  also,  (Strabo,  Wnd.)  Isa.  Ix.  6 ;  Jer.  vi.  20 ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  22  ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  10,  15  ;  Joel  iii.  8  ;  Job  vi. 
19.  The  tradition  of  this  visit  of  the  queen  of  Sheba 
to  Solomon,  has  maintained  itself  among  tlie  Arabs  ; 
who  call  lier  Balkis,  and  affirm  that  she  became  the 
wife  of  Solomon.  The  27tb  Sura  of  the  Koran  has 
taken  up  this  tradition  and  probably  exaggerated  it. 
She  is  also  registered  in  the  series  of  the  sovereiips  of 
Yemen,     (Pocx>cke*s  Specim.  Hist.  Arab.  p.  277.) 

It  would  seem  that  the  two  names  Seba  and  Sheba, 
fleb.  N2D  and  war,  have  often  been  confounded  ;  and 
hence,  Shfba  has  often  been  referred  to  Ethiopia,  the 

g roper  location  of  Seba.  In  this  way  the  queen  of 
heba  is  also  often  regarded  as  queen  of  Ethiopia, 
even  by  the  Ethiopians  themselves,  who  also  have 
traditions  respecting  her.  See  more  on  this  subject 
under  Sheba  ;  and  also  the  article  Ethiopia.     *R, 

SABTAH,  the  third  son  of  Cush,  (Gen.  x.  7.)  peo- 
pled part  of  Arabia  Fcelix,  where  is  a  city  called 
Sabta,  and  a  people  called  Sabatheans. 

SABTECHA,  fifth  son  of  Cush,  who  also  peopled, 
as  is  thought,  part  of  Arabia,  or  some  country  toward 
Assyria,  or  Armenia,  or  Caramania;  for  in  all  these  re- 
gions are  found  traces  of  the  name  Sabtecha,  Gen.  x.  7. 

SACK,  SACK-CLOTH.  These  are  pure  He- 
brew words,  and  have  spread  into  almost  all  lan- 
guages. Sack-cloth  is  a  very  coarse  stuff,  often  of 
hair.  In  great  calamities,  in  penitence,  in  trouble,  they 
wore  sack-cloth  about  their  bodies,  2  Sam.  iii.  31. 
"Gird  yourselves  with  sack-cloth,  and  mourn  for 
Abner." — "Let  us  gird  ourselves  with  sack-cloth  ; 
and  let  us  go,  and  implore  the  clemency  of  the  king 
of  Israel,"  1  Kings  xx.  31.  Ahab  rent  his  clothes, 
put  on  a  shirt  of  hair  cloth  next  to  his  skin,  fasted, 
and  lay  upon  sack-cloth,  1  Kings  xxi.  27.  When 
Mordecai  was  informed  of  the  destruction  threatened 
to  his  nation,  he  put  on  sack-cloth,  and  covered  his 
head  with  ashes,  Esth.  iv.  Job  says,  that  he  sewed  a 
sack  over  his  flesh,  chap.  xvi.  15.  The  prophets 
were  often  clothed  in  sack-cloth ;  and  generally  in 
coarse  clothing.  The  Lord  bids  Isaiah  put  off  the 
Back-cloth  from  about  his  body,  and  to  go  naked, 
Isa.  XX.  2.  Zechariah  says,  (xiii.  4.)  that  false  proph- 
ets should  no  longer  prophesy  in  sack-cloth,  to  de- 
ceive the  simple.  John  (Rev.  xi.  3.)  says,  that  the 
two  prophets  of  God  should  prophesy  1260  years, 
clothed  in  sack-cloth.  Baruch  intimates,  that  this 
habit  of  sack-cloth  was  that  in  which  good  people 
©lothed  themselves  when  they  went  to  prayers,  Ba- 
nich  iv.  20.     But.  sack-cloth  was  mourning,  as  aj)- 


pears  from  numerous  passages  of  Scripture  ,  and  it 
18  very  credible,  also,  that  it  was  used  for  enterapping 
the  dead,  when  about  to  be  buried.  So  that  its  b^ 
ing  worn  by  survivors  was  a  kind  of  (usimtlation  to 
the  shroudi,  or  dress,  of  the  departed  ;  as  its  beinf 
worn  by  penitents  was  an  impUed  confession  of  wliat 
their  guilt  exposed  them  to,  that  is,  death.  This  w« 
gather  from  an  expression  of  Chardin,  who,  in  his 
description  of  Ispahan,  says — Kel  Ana^et,  the  Shah's 
buffoon,  made  a  shop  in  the  seraglio,  "  which  he 
filled  with  pieces  of  that  coarsekindof  stuff  of  which 
winding-sheets  for  the  dead  are  made."  And  again 
— "  the  sufferers  die  by  hundreds  ; — morttuiry  tprap- 
oing-cloth  is  doubled  in  price."  So  that,  however,  in 
later  ages,  some  eastern  nations  might  bury  in  linen, 
yet  others  still  retained  the  use  of  a  coarser  material, 
that  is,  sack-cloth. 

In  times  of  joy,  or  on  hearing  good  news,  those 
who  were  clad  in  sack-cloth  tore  it  nrom  their  bodies, 
and  cast  it  from  them,  Ps.  xxx.  11. 

SACKBUT,  a  wind  musical  instrument,  like  a 
trumpet,  which  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened. 
Italian  trombont.     R. 

SACRIFICE  was  an  offering  made  to  God  on 
his  altar,  by  the  hand  of  a  lawful  minister.  Sacrifice 
differed  fi-om  oblation :  in  a  sacrifice  there  was  a  real 
change  or  destruction  of  the  thing  offered  ;  whereas 
an  oblation  was  but  a  simple  offering  or  gift.  As 
men  have  always  been  bound  to  acknowledge  the 
supreme  dominion  of  God  over  them,  and  over  what- 
ever belongs  to  them,  and  as  there  have  alwavs  been 
persons  who  have  conscientiously  acquittecf  them- 
selves of  this  duty ;  we  may  affirm,  that  there  have 
always  Ijeen  sacrifices  in  the  world.  Adam  and  his 
sons,  Noah  and  his  descendants,  Abraham   and  h\i 

{)osterity.  Job  and  Melchisedec,  before  the  Mosaic 
aw,  offered  to  God  real  sacrifices.  That  law  did 
but  settle  the  quality,  the  number,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances of  sacrifices.  Before  that,  tliey  offered 
fruits  of  the  earth,  the  fat  or  the  milk  of  animals  ; 
the  fleeces  of  sheep ;  or  the  blood  and  the  flesh  of  vic- 
tims. Every  one  pursued  his  own  mode  of  acknowl- 
edgment, his  zeal,  or  his  devotion :  but  among  the 
Jews,  the  law  appointed  what  they  were  to  offer, 
and  in  what  quantities.  Before  the  law,  every  one 
was  priest  and  minister  of  his  own  sacrifice  ;  at  least 
he  was  at  lil>erty  to  choose  what  priest  he  pleased, 
in  offering  his  victim,  (renerally,  this  honor  be- 
longed to  the  most  ancient,  or  the  head  of  a  family, 
to  princes,  or  to  men  of  the  greatest  virtue  and  in- 
tegrity. But  after  Moses,  this  was,  among  the  Jews, 
confined  to  the  family  of  Aaron. 

It  is  disputed,  whether,  at  first,  there  were  any 
other  sacrifices  than  burnt-offerings:  no  other  ap- 
pear in  Scripture.  The  Talmudists  assure  us,  that 
Abel  ofibred  only  holocausts,  consuming  the  flesh  of 
the  victim  by  fire  ;  because  it  was  not  allowed  to  eat 
it.  Grotius  is  of  opinion,  that  this  j)atriarch  did  not 
offer  a  bloody  sacrifice.  The  text  of  Moses  informs 
us,  (Gen.  iv.  4.)  that  he  offered  "of  the  firstlings  of 
his  flocks,  and  of  the  fat  thereof." 

\Vc  are  told  by  Servius,  that  the  ancients  put  n© 
fire  to  sacrifices,  but  obtained  it  by  their  prayers  ;  and 
most  of  the  fathers  think  it  was  thus  that  God  ac- 
cepted the  sacrifice  of  Abel  :  he  consumed  it,  say 
they,  by  fire  from  heaven ;  which  favor  was  not 
vouchsafed  to  Cain's  sacrifice.  In  the  same  manner 
he  consumed  the  sacrifices  offered  at  Aaron's  conse- 
cration, those  offered  by  Gideon,  those  offered  by 
Solomon,  at  the  dedication  of  his  temple,  those  or 
Elijah  on  mount  Carmel,  and  those  offered  by  th« 
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Maccabees,  at  restoring  the  worship  of  the  temple, 
after  the  profariation  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

The  Hebrews  had  properly  but  three  sorts  of  sac- 
rifices :  (1.)  the  bumt-onering  or  holocaust ;  (2.)  the 


sacrifice  for  sin,  or  sacrifice  of  expiation ;  (3.)  the 
pacific  sacrifice,  or  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving.  Be- 
iide  these,  were  seyeral  kinds  of  offerings,  of  corn, 
of  meal,  of  cakes,  of  wine,  of  fruits ;  and  one  manner 
of  sacriticing,  which  has  no  relation  to  any  now 
mentioned,  that  is,  the  setting  at  liberty  one  of  the 
two  sparrows  offered  fbr  the  purification  of  leprous 
persons ;  (Lev.  xiv.  4,  5,  &c.)  also  the  scape-goat, 
which  was  taken  to  a  distant  and  steep  place,  whence 
it  was  thrown.  Lev.  xvi.  10,  26.  These  animals, 
thus  left  to  themselves,  were  esteemed  victims  of 
expiation,  loaded  with  the  sins  of  those  who  offered 
them. 

The  holocaust  was  offered  and  burnt  up,  on  the 
altar  of  burnt-offerings,  without  any  reserve  to  the 

rerson  who  gave  the  victim,  or  to  the  priest  who 
illed  and  sacrificed  it ;  only  the  priest  had  the  skin ; 
for  before  the  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  Lord, 
their  skins  were  flayed  off,  and  their  feet  and  entrails 
were  washed.    (See  Lev.  vii.  8.) 

The  sacrifice  for  sin,  or  for  expiation,  or  the  puri- 
fication of  a  man  who  had  fallen  into  any  oflence 
against  the  law,  was  not  entirely  consumed  on  the 
fire  of  the  altar.     No  part  of  it  returned  to  him  who 
had  given  it,  but  the  sacrificing  priest  had  a  share  of 
it     If  it  were  the  high-priest   who   had   offended 
through  ignorance,  he  offered  a  calf  without  blem- 
ish ;  he  brought  it  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  put 
his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  sacrifice,  confessed  his 
«in,  asked  pardon  for  it,  killed  the  calf,  &c.    (See 
Lev.  iv.  V.)     If  it  were  the  whole  people  which  had 
offended,  they  were  to  offer  a  calf;  in  like  manner. 
The  elders  shall  bring  it  to  the  altar  of  the  tabernacle, 
shall  put  their  hands  upon  its  head,  confess  their 
offence,  &c.     If  it  be  a  prince  of  the  people  who  had 
offended,  he  shall  offer  a  goat,  shall  bring  it  to  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  shall  put  his  hands  upon  its 
head,  shall  confess  his  sin,  &c.     Calmet  remarks, 
that  though  Moses  orders  a  goat,  it  is  understood, 
that  they  might  offer  a  ram.  (See  Lev.  vii.  1 — 4,  and 
compare  Lev.  v.  6,  7.)     If  it  be  a  private  person  who 
has  conmnitted  an  offence,  he  shall  make  an  offering 
of  a  sheep,  or  a  she-goat  without  blemish,  shall  present 
it  to  the  priest  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  shall  put 
his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  sacrifice.     The  priest 
shall  sacrifice  it,  &c.  (See  Lev.  iv.  v.)  But  if  he  be  not 
of  ability  to  offer  a  sheep,  or  a  she-goat,  he  shall  offer 
two  turtles,  or  two  young  pigeons ;  one  for  his  sin, 
the  other  for  a  burnt-offering.     That  which  is  for  the 
bumt-offering,  shall  be  entirely  consumed  on  the  fire 
of  the  altar.     That  which  is  to  be  offered  for  his  sin, 
ehall  be  presented  to  the  priest,  who  shall  kill  it,  &c. 
If  the  person  was  extremely  poor,  he  might  offer  the 
tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  meal,  that  is,  a  little  more 
than  a  gallon  of  meal,  without  oil  or  spice.     He  pre- 
lented  it  to  the  priest,  who  took  a  handful  of  it,  and 
tnrew  it  on  the  fire :  the  rest  was  for  himself.     (For 
other  circumstances  belonging  to  this  subject,  see 
Lev.  T.  15, 16 ;  vi.  1—^.)  When  a  ram  was  offered, 
his  rump,  or  tail,  was  burnt  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
fkL     But  if  it  wore  a  goat,  the  fat  only  was  burnt, 
Lev.  vii.  2,  3.     See  Rump. 

The  peace-offering  was  offered  to  return  thanks  to 
God  for  benefits ;  or  to  solicit  favors  ftt)m  him  ;  or  to 
ntisfy  private  devotion  ;  or  simply,  for  the  honor  of 
God.  The  Israelites  ofAred  this  when  they  pleased ; 
■o  Uw  oblif  ed  th«m  to  it    They  were  free  to  choose 


what  animal  they  would,  among  such  as  were  al 
lowed  to  be  sacrificed.  No  distinction  was  observer 
of  age,  or  sex,  of  the  victim,  as  in  the  burnt  sacrifices 
and  the  sacrifices  for  sin.  Lev.  iii.  The  law  only  re 
quired  that  the  victim  should  be  without  blemish 
He  who  presented  it  came  to  the  door  of  the  tabema 
cle,  put  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  victim,  and  killec 
it  The  priest  poured  out  the  blood  about  the  altai 
of  burnt  sacrifices :  he  burnt  on  the  fire  of  the  altai 
the  fat  of  the  lower  belly,  that  which  covers  the  kid- 
neyg,  the  liver  and  the  bowels.  And  if  it  were  i 
lamb,  or  a  ram,  he  added  to  it  the  rump  of  the  animal 
which,  in  that  country,  is  very  fat  Before  the« 
things  were  committed  to  the  fire  of  the  altar,  th< 
priest  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the  offerer,  then 
made  him  lift  them  up  on  high,  and  wave  them 
toward  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  the  priest  sup* 
porting  and  directing  his  hands.  The  breast  and  the 
right  shoulder  of  the  sacrifice  belonged  to  the  priest 
that  performed  the  service  ;  and  it  appeare,  mat  each 
of  them  were  put  into  the  hands  of  him  who  offered 
them  ;  though  Moses  mentions  only  the  breast  of  the 
animal.  After  this,  all  the  rest  of  the  sacrifice  ben 
longed  to  him  who  presented  it,  and  he  might  eat  it 
with  his  family  and  friends,  at  his  pleasure.  Lev.  viiL 
30,  &c. 

The  sacrifices  or  offerings  of  meal,  or  liquors 
whichwereofferedforsin,wereinfavorof  thepoore: 
sort,whocouldnotaftordtosacrificeanox,orgoat,  o^ 
sheep,  Lev.  vi.  14,  &c.  They  contented  themselvef 
with  offering  meal  or  flour,  sprinkled  with  oil 
with  spice  (or  frankincense)  over  it.  And  th( 
priest,  taking  a  handful  of  this  flour,  with  all  th€ 
firmkincense,  apniikled  them  on  the  fire  of  the  altar; 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  flour  was  his  own :  he  was  to 
eat  it  without  leaven  in  the  tabernacle,  and  none  bu» 
priests  were  to  partake  of  it.  As  to  other  offerinfi,i 
fruits,  wine,  meal,  wafers,  or  any  thing  else,  the  priesti 
always  cast  a  part  on  the  altar,  the  rest  belonged  toi 
him  and  the  other  priests.  These  offerings  were 
always  accompanied  with  salt  and  wine,  but  were 
without  leaven.  Lev.  ii. 

Sacrifices,  in  which  they  set  at  liberty  a  bird,  or  a 
goat,  were  not  properly  such  ;  because  there  was  no 
shedding  of  blood,  and  the  victim  remained  alive ; 
e.  g.  the  sparrow  offered  for  the  purification  of  a  leper, 
or  of  a  house  spotted  with  leprosy.  Lev.  xiv.  A 
couple  of  sparrows  were  presented  to  the  priest,  or 
two  clean  birds,  with  a  bundle  of  hyssop,  tied  with  a 
scarlet  string.  The  priest  killed  one  of  the  birds  i 
over  running  water,  which  was  in  a  clean  and  new 
earthen  vessel ;  afterwards,  tying  the  living  sparrow 
to  the  bundle  of  cedar  and  hyssop,  with  the  tail  turn* 
ed  towards  the  handle  of  the  vessel,  he  plunged  it  in 
the  water  mingled  with  the  blood  of  the  first  spar> 
row ;  sprinkled  the  leper,  or  the  house,  with  it,  and 
then  set  the  hving  sparrow  at  liberty,  to  go  where  it 
pleased. 

The  other  animal  set  at  liberty  was  a  goat ;  on  the  i 
day  of  solemn  expiation.     See  Goat,  Scape. 

Sacrifices  of  birds  were  offered  on  three  occasions. 
(1.)  For  sin,  when  the  person  offering  was  not  rich 
enough  to  provide  an  animal  fbr  a  victim.  Lev.  r.  7, 
8.  (2.)  For  purification  ofa  woman  after  her  lying-in, 
Lev.  xii.  6,  7.  When  she  could  offer  a  lamb  and  a 
young  pigeon,  she  gave  both  ;  the  lamb  for  a  bumt- 
offering,  the  pigeon  fbr  a  sin-offering.  But  if  she 
were  not  able  to  offer  a  lamb,  she  gave  a  pair  of 
turtles,  or  a  pair  of  young  pigeons ;  one  for  a  bumt- 
offering,  the  other  for  a  sin-offering.  (3.)  They 
offered  two  sparrows  for  those  who  were  nurified 
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from  the  leprosy ;  one  was  a  burnt-offering,  the  other 
waa  a  scape-sparrow,   as   above,  Lev.  xiv.  4,  &c, 
49-^1. 
For  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb,  see  Pah- 

OTER. 

The  perpetual  sacrifice  (Exod.  xxix.  38 — 40; 
Numb,  xxviii.  3.)  was  a  daily  offering  of  two  lambs  on 
the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  ;  one  in  the  morning,  the 
other  in  the  evening.  They  were  burnt  as  holocausts, 
but  by  a  small  fire,  that  they  might  continue  burning 
the  longer.  The  lamb  of  the  morning  was  offered 
about  sunrise,  after  the  incense  was  burnt  on  the 
golden  altar,  and  before  any  other  sacrifice.  That 
in  the  evening  was  offered  between  the  two  even- 
mgs,  that  is,  at  the  decline  of  day,  and  before  night 
W  ith  each  of  these  victims  was  offered  half  a  pint 
of  wine,  half  a  pint  of  the  purest  oil,  and  an  assaron, 
or  about  five  pints,  of  the  finest  flour. 

Such  were  the  sacrifices  of  the  Hebrews  ;  sacrifices, 
indeed,  very  imperfect,  and  altogether  incapable,  in 
themselves,  to  purify  the  soul !  Paul  has  described 
these  and  other  ceremonies  of  the  law,  "  as  weak  and 
beggarly  elements,"  Gal.  iv.  9.  They  represented 
jn^ce  and  purity,  but  they  did  not  communicate  iL 
They  convinced  the  sinner  of  the  necessity  to  purify 
himself,  and  make  satisfaction  to  God  ;  but  they  did 
not  impart  hohness  to  him.  Sacrifices  were  only 
prophecies  and  figures  of  the  true  sacrifice,  which 
eminently  includes  all  their  virtues  and  qualities  ;  be- 
ing at  the  same  time  holocaust,  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  and 
a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving ;  containing  the  whole 
fubstance  and  efl5cacy,  of  which  the  ancient  sacrifices 
were  only  representations.  The  paschal  lamb,  the 
daily  burnt-offerings,  the  offerings  of  flour  and  wine, 
and  all  other  oblations,  of  whatever  nature,  promised 
and  represented  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  See 
fiirther  on  Covenant. 

The  sacrifice  of  a  humble  and  contrite  heart  is 
Uiat  which,  on  our  part,  constitutes  the  whole  merit 
of  what  we  can  offer  to  God,  Ps.  li.  17.  "  The  sacri- 
fices of  God  are  a  broken  spirit ;  a  broken  and  a  con- 
trite heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise."  The  Jews, 
without  these  dispositions,  could  not  present  any 
offering  agreeable  to  God ;  and  he  often  explains 
himself  on  this  matter  in  the  prophets,  Ps.  xl.  6  :  Isa. 
i.  11 — 14  ;  Jer.  xxxv.  15  ;  Amos  v.  21,  22 ;  Hos.  xiv. 
2-4 ;  Joel  ii.  12,  13,  &c. ;  Ps.  li.  16. 

The  very  natural  notion  common  to  mankind,  that 
whatever  we  most  value  must  be  offered  to  God,  has 
prevailed  in  several  nations,  so  far  as  to  induce  them 
to  offer  human  sacrifices.  But  it  is  not  agreed  who 
first  mtroduced  this  custom.  Some  ascribe  it  to  Ilus, 
or  Saturn,  who,  they  say,  practised  it  among  the 
Phoenicians,  ofl!fering  up  to  the  gods  his  own  son 
Jchoud,  whom  he  had  by  the  nymph  Anabreth. 
Philo  insinuates  that  the  custom  of  offering  such 
sacrifices  was  known  in  Canaan  before  Abraham; 
and  some  learned  men  think,  that  the  example  of 
these  jpeople  abated  much  of  that  horror  Abraham 
would  otherwise  have  had,  at  the  intention  of  sacri- 
ficing his  own  son.  But  it  is  much  more  probable, 
that  Abraham's  example,  misunderstood  and  ill  ap- 
plied, gave  rise  to  this  custom.  Some  learned  men 
nave  thought,  that  among  the  Canaanites  and  Mo- 
abitea,  they  contented  themselves  frith  making  their 
children  pass  through  the  flames,  or  between  two 
fires,  which  they  c^led  luHrare  per  ignem.  No  doubt 
they  often  did  so ;  but  often  they  really  consumed 
them  in  the  flames.  Moses  (Lev.  xriii.  21.)  forbidn 
this  practice,  though  we  afterwards  read  of  a  son  of 
kittc  Ahaz.  who  had  been  offered  to  Moloch,  and  yet 
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reigned  after  his  father,  2  Kings  xvi.  3,  compared  with 
ch.  xviii.  1. 

In  Lev.  XX.  1 — 3,  it  is  said,  **  Whosoever  he  be  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that  sojourn 
in  Israel,  that  giveth  any  of  his  seed  to  Moloch,  he 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death,  the  people  of  the  land 
shall  stone  him  with  stones.  And  I  will  set  my  face 
against  that  man,  and  will  cut  him  off  fi^m  among  hii 
people;  because  he  hath  given  of  his  seed  unto  Mo- 
loch, to  defile  my  sanctuary,  and  to  profane  my  holy 
name.  And  if  the  people  of  the  land  do  any  way» 
hide  their  eyes  from  the  man,  when  he  giveth  of  hii 
seed  unto  Moloch,  and  kill  him  not,  then  I  will  set  my 
face  against  that  man,  and  against  his  family,  and  wiD 
cut  him  off,  and  all  that  go  a  whoring  after  him,  to 
commit  whoredom  with  Moloch,  from  among  their 
people."  Moses  repeats  these  prohibitions,  Deut 
xviii.  10.  It  appears,  however,  firom  Amos  y.  26^ 
that  the  people  did  not  forbear,  even  in  the  desert,  to 
carry  with  them  a  tent  consecrated  to  Moloch. 

It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  Canaanites  put  their 
children  to  death  in  honor  of  their  gods,  Ps.  cvL  37. 
Jeremiah  (xix.  5.)  says,  «  They  have  built  also  the  high 
places  of  Baal,  to  burn  their  sons  with  fire,  for  burnt- 
offerings  unto  Baal."  (See  also  chap,  xxxii.  35.)  For 
these  crimes  God  drove  out  the  Canaanites.  (See  DeuL 
xviii.  10,  12;  Wisd.  xii.  5.) 

The  Phoenicians,  a  remnant  of  the  Canaanites,  con 
tinned  this  barbarous  custom,  which  diey  justified  by 
ine  example  of  Ilus,  or  Saturn,  as  above ;  and  carried 
it  with  their  colonies  into  Africa,  where  it  long  con- 
tinued. When  Gelo,  king  of  Sicily,  conquered  the 
Carthaginians,  by  the  treaty  he  made  with  them,  he 
obliged  them  to  renounce  the  custom  of  sacrificing 
their  children  to  Saturn  ;  and  Justin  assures  us,  that 
Darius  imposed  the  same  commands  on  them  by  an 
embassy,  to  leave  off  human  sacrifices.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  they  continued  them  till  the  procon- 
sulate of  Tiberius,  who  caused  the  priests  of  Satura 
to  be  handed  on  trees  around  their  temples.  Diodoroo 
Siculus  gives  a  description  of  Saturn,  as  adored  by 
the  Carthaginians :  the  figure  was  of  brass ;  the  hands 
of  which  were  turned  backward,  and  bending  toward 
the  ground  ;  so  that  when  they  put  upon  his  arms  a 
child,  to  be  consecrated  to  him,  ho  immediately  foU 
into  a  pan  of  burning  coals  beneath,  and  died  miot 
rably  at  the  foot  of  the  statue. 

It  would  be  to  little  purpose  to  accumulate  exjun- 
ples  of  human  victims.  Porphyry  assures  us,  that 
the  book  of  Sanchoniathon  was  nill  of  them.  They 
were  frequent,  not  only  in  Phoenicia,  in  Palestine,  in 
the  countries  of  Amnion  and  Moab,  in  Idumea,  in 
Arabia,  and  in  Egypt;  but  also  in  Gaul,  among  tiM 
Scythians,  the  Tnracians,  in  the  islands  of  Rhodes^ 
Chios  and  Cyprus;  even  among  the  Athenians ;  and 
also  in  India,  the  South  seas,  and  America.  In  &ct, 
thev  have  been  practised  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
with  very  few  exceptions. 

As  to  what  is  aflfirmed,  that  Ahaz  had  the  same 
son  for  his  successor,  whom  he  had  caused  to  poas 
through  the  fire  in  honor  to  Moloch,  no  proof  can  be 

f^iven  of  this.  It  is  true,  his  successor  was  Hezekiah  ; 
>ut  he  might  have  had  several  other  sons.  We  know 
another  of  his  sons,  whose  name  was  Maaseiah,  who 
was  put  to  death  at  the  command  of  the  king  of 
Israel,  2  Chron.  xxriii.  7. 

SACRILEGE,  the  action  of  profkning  holy  thinn, 
or  of  committing  outrage  against  holy  things,  or  hoW 
persons.  Theft,  or  abuse,  or  pro&nation  of  sacred 
things,  is  sacrilege.  Scripture  gives  the  name  of  soe- 
rilege  to  idolatry,  and  to  other  crimes  which  a>on 
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directly  insult  the  Deity.  He  is  called  sacrilegious, 
who  commitfl  an  impiety,  a  profanation  of  holy 
things ;  who  usurps  sacred  offices  ;  who  approaches 
the  sacranieuifi  unworthily  ;  who  plunders  or  pillages 
things  dedicated  to  Grod,  &c. 

SADDUCEES,  one  of  the  four  principal  sects  of 
the  Jews,  and  chiefly  distin^ished  by  their  opinion 
concerning  angels  and  spints.  They  did  not  deny 
that  man  had  a  reasonable  soul ;  but  they  maintained 
that  this  soul  was  mortal ;  and,  by  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, they  denied  the  rewards  and  punishments  of 
another  life.  They  affirmed,  also,  that  the  existence 
of  angels,  and  a  bodily  resurrection,  were  illusions, 
Acts  xxiii.  8 ;  MatL  xxii.  23 ;  Mark  xii.  18 ;  Luke 
XX.  27.  Epiphanius,  and  after  him  Augustin,  ad- 
vance, that  they  denied  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  neither 
Josephus,  nor  the  evangelists,  accuse  them  of  this 
error.  It  has  been  also  imputed  to  them,  that  they 
thought  God  to  be  corporeal,  and  that  they  did  not 
receire  the  prophets. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  could  deny  the 
existence  of  angels,  yet  receive  the  books  of  Moses, 
where  frequent  mention  is  made  of  angels,  and  of 
their  appearance.  The  ancients  do  not  acquaint  us 
how  they  solved  this  difficulty.  It  may  be  they  con- 
sidered angels,  not  as  individual  beings,  and  subsist- 
ing of  themselves,  but  as  powers,  emanations,  or 
qualities  inseparable  from  the  Deity,  much  as  the 
•un-beams  are  inseparable  from  the  sun.  Or  they 
may  have  held  angels  to  be  mortal,  as  they  thought 
human  spirits  to  be. 

But  it  IS  more  likely,  as  Mr.  Taylor  remarks,  that 
when  the  Sadducees  are  charged  with  denying  the 
existence  of  angels,  we  misapply  the  term  ;  intending 
by  it  celestial  angels,  whereas  they  meant  it  of  dis- 
embodied human  spirits.  This  accounts  easily,  he 
thinks,  for  their  reception  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  which 
appearances  of  celestial  angels  are  recorded,  and  for 
•ur  Lord's  reference  to  the  continued  existence  of 
the  human  spirits  of  Abraham,  &c.  His  argument 
\m — "  the  Deity  declares  himself  God  of  Abraham — 
therefore,  Abraham  continues  to  exist — that  is,  in  a 
■tate  of  spiritual,  separate  existence ;  for,  if  he  were 
entirely  dead,  the  Deity  would  be  God  of  a  non-ex- 
istence, which  is  absurd."  The  Sadducees  were 
constantly  in  opposition  to  the  Pharisees,  though  they 
could  agree  when  measures  important  to  bom  were 
to  be  taken. 

As  the  Sadducees  acknowledged  neither  punish- 
ment nor  recompense  in  another  life,  they  were  in- 
exorable in  chastising  the  wicked.  They  observed 
the  law  themselves,  and  caused  it  to  be  observed  by 
others,  with  the  utmost  rigor.  They  admitted  none 
of  the  traditions,  expUcations,  or  modifications  of  the 
Pharisees :  thev  kept  only  to  the  text  of  the  law ; 
and  maintained,  that  only  what  was  written  was  to  be 
obeerved. 

The  Sadducees  are  accused  of  rejecting  all  the 
books  of  Scripture,  except  those  of  Moses ;  and  to 
support  this,  it  is  observed,  that  our  Saviour  uses  no 
Scripture  against  them,  but  passages  out  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. But  Scaliger  produces  good  proofs  to  vin- 
dicate them  from  this.  He  observes,  that  they  did 
not  appear  in  Israel  till  after  the  number  of  the  holy 
books  WM  fixed,  and  that  if  they  had  been  to  choose 
out  of  the  canon,  the  Pentateuch  was  less  favorable 
to  them  than  any  other  book,  since  it  often  mentions 
angek  and  their  appearance.  Besides,  the  Saddu- 
cees were  present  m  the  temple,  and  at  other  reli- 
gious assemblies,  where  the  books  of  the  prophets 
were  read,  as  well  as  those  of  Moses.     They  held 


the  chief  offices  in  the  nation ;  and  many  of  th< 
priests  were  Sadducees.  Would  the  Jews  have  suf 
fered  these  employments  to  be  filled  by  persons  whc 
rejected  the  greater  part  of  their  Scriptures  ?  Besides 
Manasseh-ben-Israel  says  expressly,  that  indeed  thej 
did  not  reject  the  prophets,  but  that  they  explained 
them  in  a  sense  very  different  from  that  of  the  othcj 
Jews. 

Josephus  assures  us  that  they  denied  destiny,  oi 
fate  ;  alleging,  that  these  were  only  sounds  void  of 
sense,  and  that  all  the  good  or  evil  we  experience,  u 
in  consequence  of  the  good  or  evil  side  we  hav« 
taken,  by  our  free  choice ;  that  God  was  far  fron 
doing  or  from  knowing  evil ;  and  that  man  was  ah 
solute  master  of  his  own  actions.  This  was  really  t< 
deny  a  Providence,  and,  on  this  foundation,  we  knov 
not  what  could  be  the  religion  of  the  Sadducees ;  oi 
what  influence  over  terrestrial  things  they  could  a» 
cribe  to  God.  However,  as  it  is  certain  they  wen 
not  only  tolerated,  but  admitted  to  the  high-priest 
hood  itself,  we  have  strong  proof  of  the  low  state  ol 
religion  among  the  Jews. 

John  Hircanus,  high-priest  of  the  nation,  separatee 
himself  in  a  signal  manner  from  the  sect  of  the  Phar 
isees,  and  went  over  to  that  of  the  Sadducees.  It  i 
said,  also,  he  strictly  commanded  all  Jews,  on  painoi 
death,  to  receive  the  maxims  of  this  sect.  Aristobu 
lus  and  Alexander  Jannseus,  son  of  Hircanus,  con 
tinued  to  favor  the  Sadducees ;  and  Abraham-ben 
dior.  Cabbala  and  Maimonides  assure  us,  that  unde 
these  princes  they  possessed  all  the  offices  of  th< 
Sanhedrim,  and  that  there  remained,  on  the  pax 
of  the  Pharisees,  only  Simon,  son  of  Secra.  Caia 
phas,  who  condemned  our  Saviour,  was  a  Sadduce« 
(Acts  iv.  t ;  v.  17.)  as  was  Ananus  the  younger,  wh( 
put  to  death  James,  brother  of  our  Lord.  At  thi 
day,  the  Jews  hold  as  heretics  that  small  number  e| 
Sadducees  which  are  found  among  them. 

SADOC,  son  of  Azor,  father  of  Achim,and  one  o: 
the  ancestors  of  Jesus  Christ,  Matt.  i.  14. 

SAFFRON,  a  well-knovra  flower,  of  abluish  coloi 
in  the  midst  of  which  are  small  yellow  threads,  of 
very  agreeable  smell.  Solomon  (Cant.  iy.  14.) Join 
it  with  other  aromatics ;  and  Jeremiah  is  made  t 
speak  of  cloths  of  a  saffron  color.  Lam.  iv.  5.  Th 
passage,  how^ever,  rather  signifies  purple  or  crimsoi 
SAINT  is  a  term  sometimes  put  for  the  people  o 
Israel,  sometimes  for  Christian  believers.  The  fac 
tion  of  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abiram  said  to  Moses  an 
Aaron,  (Numb.  xvi.  3.)  "  Ye  take  too  much  upon  yoi 
seeing  all  the  congregation  are  holy  (or  saints)  ever 
one  of  them,  and  the  Lord  is  among  them."  And  i 
several  places  of  Scripture,  the  Hebrews  are  called 
holy  nation :  "  Ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  o 
priests,  and  a  holy  nation,"  Exod.  xix.  6 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  S 
Deut.  vii.  6;  xiv.  2,  21.  Nothing  is  more  frequei 
in  Paul  than  the  name  of  saints  given  to  Christian 
Rom.  i.  7 ;  viii.  27,  28 ;  xii.  13 ;  xv.  25,  32 ;  xvi.  ! 
&c.  But  it  is,  probably,  never  given  to  any,  aft< 
the  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  who  had  not  bee 
baptized.  In  this  acceptation  it  continued,  durin 
the  eariy  ages  of  Christianity  ;  nor  was  it  applied  i 
individuals  declared  to  be  saints  by  any  other  act  c 
the  church,  till  various  corruptions  had  depraved  tl 
primitive  principles.  The  cnurch  of  Rome  assum* 
the  power  of  making  saints,  or  of  beatification  ;  thi 
is,  of  announcing  certain  departed  spirits  as  objec 
of  worship,  and  from  which  the  faithful  may  solic 
favors.  A  notion  worthjr  of  the  dark  ages  in  whir 
it  originated.  Saints  signifies,  in  particular,  goc 
men,  and  the  servants  of^God.     Pro  v.  ix.  10   **Tr 
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Knowledge  of  the  holy  (or  saints)  is  iinderstandine." 
Prov.  XXX.  3,  "  I  neither  learned  wisdom,  nor  have  the 
knowledfe  of  the  holy,  or  saints."  Ps.  xxxiv.  9,  "  O 
fear  the  Lord,  ye  his  saints  ;  for  there  is  no  want  to 
them  that  fear  him."  Ps.  xvi.  2,  3,  "  My  goodness 
extendeth  not  to  thee,  but  to  the  saints  that  are  in  the 
earth,  and  to  the  excellent,  in  whom  is  all  my  de- 
list." Saints  is  often  put  for  angels:  (Job  v.  L) 
"To  which  of  the  saints  wilt  thou  turn  ?" — "And, 
behold,  he  putteth  no  trust  in  his  saints ;  yea,  the 
heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight,"  chap.  xv.  15. 
Daniel  says,  (iv.  13, 23.)  "  An  holy  one  (or  saint)  came 
down  from  heaven,"  And  Moses,  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2, 3.] 
"The  Lord  shined  forth  from  mount  Paran,  ana 
came  with  ten  thousands  of  saints."     See  Holy. 

SALAH,  or  Saleh,  son  of  Arphaxad,  born  in  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  his  father,  A.  M.  1693.  He  begat 
Eber  at  thirty  years  old,  and  died,  aged  433  years, 
A.  M.  2126,  Gen.  xi.  12,  &c. 

SALAMIS,  the  chief  city  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
visited  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  A.  D.  44,  when  they 
converted  Sergius  Paulus,  Acts  xiii.  5.  It  was  situ- 
ated on  the  south-east  side  of  the  island,  and  was 
afterwards  called  Constantia. 

SALATHIEL,  son  of  Jeconiah,  and  father  of  Ze- 
rubbabel,  (1  Chron.  iii.  17.)  died  at  Babylon  during 
the  captivity.  He  was  also  son  of  Neri,  according  to 
Luke  iii.  27,  who  makes  him  to  have  descended  from 
Solomon  by  Nathan ;  whereas  Matthew  (i.  12.)  de- 
rives him  from  Solomon  by  Rehoboam.  In  Sala- 
thiel  were  united  the  two  branches  of  this  illustrious 
genealogy ;  so  that  Salathiel  was,  according  to  Calmet, 
■on  to  Jeconiah,  according  to  the  flesh,  as  appears 
from  the  Chronicles,  which  say,  that  Jeconiah  had 
two  sons,  Assirand  Salathiel,  at  Babylon  ;  and  son  of 
Neri  by  adoption,  or  by  having  marricxl  the  heiress 
of  Neri's  family ;  or  as  issue  of  the  widow  of  Neri, 
he  being  dead  without  children.  In  either  of  these 
cases  he  would  be  son  of  Neri  according  to  the  law. 
Luke  does  not  say  in  what  sense  he  was  son  to  Neri. 
See  Genealogy,  and  Adoption. 

SALCHAH,  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Og,  in  the 
country  of  Bashan,  beyond  Jordan,  toward  the  north- 
em  extremity  of  the  portion  of  Manasseh,  Deut.  iii. 
10;  1  Chron.  v.  11 ;  Josh.  xii.  5;  xiii.  11. 

I.  SALEM,  peace,  a  name  given  to  Jerusalem, 
which  see. 

II.  SALEM,  a  city  of  the  Shechemites,  where  Ja- 
cob arrived  at  his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  Gen. 
xxxiii.  18.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  notice  this  city ; 
but  some  commentators  translate  the  Hebrew,  "  Ja- 
cob came  safe  and  sound  to  a  city  of  Shechem." 
Shalem  may  signify,  safe,  in  health,  in  peace,  &c. 

III.  SALEM,  or  Salim,  a  place  where  John  the 
Baptist  baptized  on  the  Jordan,  (John  iii.  23.)  the 
situation  of  which,  however,  is  unknown. 

SALMANESER,  see  Shalmaneser. 

SALMON,  son  of  Nahshon,  married  Rahab,  by 
whom  he  had  Boaz,  A.  M.  2553,  1  Chron.  ii.  11,  51, 
54 ;  Ruth  iv.  20,  21  ;  Matt.  i.  4.  He  is  named  "  the 
father  of  Bethlehem  f  that  is,  his  descendants 
peopled  Bethlehem;  or  he  greatly  improved  and 
adorned  it :  he  was,  as  we  say,  "  the  making  of  that 
town :"  or  he  was  the  chief  man,  by  office ;  the 
Abyssinian  ahum  of  a  towm. 

SALMONE,  or  Salmona,  the  name  of  a  promon- 
tory which  forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  iile  of 
Crete,  Acta  xxviL  7. 

I.  SALOME,  daughter  of  Antipatcr,  and  sister  of 
Herod  the  Great,  one  of  the  mo«t  wicked  of  women. 
She  first  married  Joseph,  whom  she  accused  of  fa- 


miliarities with  Mariamne,  wife  of  Herod,  and  thoi 

Procured  his  death.  She  afterward  married  Costo- 
arus ;  but  being  disgusted  with  him,  she  put  him 
away,  a  license  till  then  unheard  of  among  the 
Jews,  whose  law  (says  Josephus)  allows  men  to  put 
away  their  wives,  but  does  not  allow  women  equal 
liberty.  After  this,  she  accused  him  of  treason 
against  Herod,  who  put  him  to  death.  She  caused 
much  division  and  trouble  in  Herod's  family,  by  her 
calumnies  and  mischievous  informations  ;  and  she 
may  be  considered  as  the  chief  author  of  tlie  death 
of  the  princes  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  and  of 
their  mother  Marianme.  She  afterwards  conceived 
a  violent  passion  for  an  Arabian  prince,  caih^d  SiJ- 
leeus,  whom  she  would  have  married  against  her 
brother  Herod's  consent ;  and  even  after  she  had 
married  Alexas,  her  inclination  for  Sillaeus  was  no- 
torious. Salome  survived  Herod,  who  left  her  by 
will,  the  cities  of  Janmia,  Azoth  and  Phasaelis,  with 
50,000  pieces  of  money.  She  favored  Antipas  against 
Archelaus,  and  died  A.  D.  9,  a  little  after  Archelaus 
had  been  banished  to  Vienne  in  Dauphiny.  Salome 
had  five  children  by  Alexas — Berenice,  Antipat<^, 
Calleas,  and  a  son  and  a  daughter,  whose  names  are 
not  mentioned.  (Josepli.  Antiq.  lib.  xv.  4 — xviL 
cap.  8.) 

II.  SALOME,  a  daughter  of  Herod  the  Great  and 
Elpide,  who  married  one  of  the  sons  of  Pheroras. 
(Josciph.  Antiq.  xvii.  1.) 

III.  SALOME,  the  dancer,  daughter  of  Herodiasi, 
and  of  Herod-Philip,  first  married  Philip,  her  uncls. 
and  afterwards  Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod,  king  of 
Chalcis,  by  whom  she  had  three  sons,  Herod,  Agrip- 
pa  and  Aristobulus.  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  7.)  When  He- 
rodias  left  Philip,  her  daughter  Salome  accompanied 
her,  and  by  her  cunning  procured  the  death  of  John 
the  Baptist     See  Antipas  I,  and  Herodias. 

Nicephorus  and  Metaphrastes  state  that  Salomo 
accompanied  her  mother  Herodias,  and  her  father- 
in-law  Herod,  in  their  banishment  to  Vienne  ia 
Dauphiny ;  and  that  the  emperor  having  oblired 
them  to  go  into  Spain,  as  she  passed  over  a  river  tnat 
was  frozen,  the  ice  broke  under  her  feet,  and  she 
sunk  in  up  to  her  neck ;  when  the  ice  uniting  arain, 
she  remained  thus  suspended  by  it,  and  eufl^ered  the 
same  punishment  she  had  made  John  the  Baptist  un- 
dergo. But  none  of  the  ancients  mention  this  ;  and 
it  is  contrary  to  Josephus,  who  tells  us,  she  first 
married  Philip  the  tetrarch,  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  Cleopatra,  who  died  about  A.  I).  33  or  34,  and 
afterwards  Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod,  king  of 
Chalcis,  her  cousin-german,  by  whom  she  had  sev- 
eral children.  Thus  she  lived  above  thirty  years 
after  the  exile  of  her  father-in-law. 

IV.  SALOM  E,  wife  of  Zebedee,  mother  of  James 
Major  and  John  the  F^vangelist,  one  of  those  holy 
women  who  attended  our  Saviour  in  his  journeys, 
and  ministered  to  him,Matt.xxvii.56.  She  request- 
ed of  Jesus,  that  her  two  sons,  James  and  John, 
might  sit  one  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  his 
left  hand,  when  he  should  possess  his  kingdom; 
(comp.  Matt,  xxvii.  56,  with  Mark  xv.  40.)  but  the 
Son  of  (Jod  a;iswered,  "  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ssk ; 
to  sit  on  my  right  hand,  and  on  my  left,  is  not  mme  to 
give,  but  it  shall  be  given  to  them  for  whom  it  is 
prepared  by  my  Father." 

Salome  gave  a  strong  proof  of  her  faith,  when  sh« 
followed  Christ  to  Calvary,  and  did  not  forsake  him 
even  at  the  cross,  Mark  xv.  40 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  55,  56. 
She  was  also  one  of  those  women  who  brought  per- 
fumes to  embabn  him,  and  who  came  for  this  pur 
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to  the  Bepuichre  on  Sunday  morn.ng  early, 
[ark  xvi.  1,  2.  Entering  into  the  tomb,  they  saw  an 
angel,  who  informed  them,  that  the  Saviour  was 
riBen ;  and  on  their  way  back  to  Jerusalem,  Jesus 
appeared  to  them,  and  said,  "  Be  not  afraid  ;  go  tell 
my  brethren,  that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and  there 
shall  they  see  me." 

Some  give  to  Salome  the  name  of  Mary ;  but  there 
is  no  proof  of  her  being  so  called  :  and  what  some 
fiivolous  histories  relate  of  the  three  Marys,  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  Mary,  the  mother  of  James,  and 
Mary  Salome,  deserves  no  consideration. 

SALT  was  appointed  to  season  all  sacrifices  that 
were  offered  to  God,  Lev.  ii.  13.  Christ  alludes  to 
this,  when,  speaking  of  the  sufferings  of  the  damned, 
he  says,  "  Every  one  shall  be  salted  with  fire,  and 
every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salt,"  Mark  ix.  49. 
But  though  this  may  be  the  allusion,  there  is  consid- 
erable difficulty  in  ascertaining  its  precise  import 
The  phrase  "salted  with  fire,"  is  (to  us,  at  least)  un- 
unual,  especially  as  it  stands  in  our  version.  Mr. 
Taylor  suggests  that  the  xal  should  be  taken  com- 
paratively "a«  every  sacrifice  should  be  sahed  with 
■alt :"  or  adversatively,  as  it  often  is,  "  but  every  sac- 
rifice shall  be  salted  with  salt,"  to  render  it  accepta- 
ble, according  to  the  divine  law.  Possibly,  a  phrase 
used  by  Ignatius,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Magnesians, 
may  afford  some  light  on  the  passage.  "  Lay  aside 
therefore  the  old,  and  sour,  and  evil  leaven,  and  be 
ye  changed  into  the  new  leaven,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ.  Be  ye  salted  in  him,  lest  any  one  among  you 
should  be  corrupted  ;  for  by  your  savor  ye  shall  be 
judged."  It  is  evident  that  the  correct  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  are  spoken  of,  as  giving  an  agreeable  sa- 
vor to  the  "  living  sacrifices  "  of  believers,  whose  good 
conduct,  in  consequence,  evinces  their  entire  preser- 
vation from  corruption.  In  Syria,  where  there  are 
■alt  lakes,  it  is  most  likely  that  comparisons,  and 
even  proverbs,  were  taken  from  the  properties  of  the 
article  they  furnished.  So  we  read,  "  S^lt,"  that  is 
in  its  genuine  state,  "is  good;  but,  if  it  have  lost  its 
saltness,  wherewith  will  ye  season  it  ?  "  how  restore 
it  to  any  relish  ?  The  surface  of  the  salt  lakes,  also, 
the  thinner  crust  of  salt,  next  the  edges  of  the  lakes, 
after  rains,  and  especially  after  long-continued  rains, 
loses  the  saline  particles,  which  are  washed  away  and 
dried  off,  yet  it  retains  the  form  tmd  appearance  of 
salt,  hke  the  most  perfect.  For  this  reason,  those 
who  go  to  gather  salt  from  the  lakes,  drive  their 
horses  and  carts  over  this  worthless  matter,  (and 
consequently  trample  it  into  mere  mud  and  dirt,)  in 
order  to  get  some  distance  into  the  lake,  where  the 
salt  is  better  ;  and  often  they  are  obliged  to  dig  away 
the  surface  from  thence,  to  obtain  the  salt  pure  and 
punffent. 

We  see  from  Ezek.  xvi.  4,  that  anciently  they 
rubljed  new-bom  children  with  salt,  which  Jerome 
thought  was  to  dry  up  the  humidity,  and  to  close  the 
pores  of  the  skin.  Galen  says,  that  salt  hardens  the 
skin  of  children,  and  makes  them  more  firm. — Avi- 
cenna  acquaints  us,  that  they  bathed  children  with 
water  in  which  salt  had  been  dissolved,  to  close  up 
the  navel,  and  to  harden  the  skin.  Others  think,  it 
was  to  hinder  any  corruption  that  might  proceed 
from  cutting  off  the  navel-string. 

The  prophet  EUsha,  being  desired  to  sweeten  the 
waters  of  the  fountain  of  Jericho,  required  a  new 
Teasel  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  salt  therein,  2  Kings 
ii.  21.  He  threw  this  salt  into  the  spring,  and  said, 
**  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  healed  these  waters  ; 
and  in  future  they  shall  not  occasion  either  deatli  or 


barrenness."  And  in  reality,  the  waters  became  good 
for  drinking.  Naturally  the  salt  must  have  incr^tf»d 
the  brackishness  of  the  fountain ;  but  the  prophet 
purposely  selected  a  remedy  that  seemed  contrary  to 
the  effect  he  would  produce,  that  the  miracle  might 
become  the  more  evident. 

The  wise  man  reckons  salt  in  the  number  of  thiugi 
the  most  necessary  for  life  ;  (Ecclus.  xxxix.  31.)  and  J 
Job  asks  if  any  one  could  eat  that  which  is  not  rel-; 
ished  with  salt  ?  metaphorically,  vigor  of  sentiment, 
understand*ing. 

Salt  is  the  symbol  of  wisdom :  "  Let  your  speech 
be  always  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt,"  Col.  iv.  6. 
And  our  Saviour  says,  "  Have  salt  in  yourselves,  and 
have  peace  one  with  another."  Hence  we  read  of 
attic  salt,  that  is,  attic  wit,  or  sharpness,  mental  intel- 
ligence, &c. 

Salt  is  also  the  symbol  of  perpetuity  and  incorrup 
tion.  Thus  they  said  of  a  covenant,  "  It  is  a  cove 
nant  of  salt  for  ever,  before  the  Lord,"  Numb.  xviiL 
19.  And  elsewhere,  "The  Lord  God  of  Israel  gav<  \ 
the  kmgdom  over  Israel  to  David  for  ever,  even  t  * 
him  and  to  his  sons,  by  a  covenant  of  salt,"  2  Chron. 
xiii.  5.     See  Covenant  of  Salt. 

Salt  is  the  symbol  also  of  barrenness  and  sterility. 
When  Abimelech  took  the  city  of  Shechem,  he  de- 
stroyed it,  and  sowed  the  place  with  salt,  that  it  might 
always  remain  desert,  Judg.  ix.  45.  Zephaniah  (ii 
9.)  threatens  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  from  tne 
Lord ;  "  Moab  shall  be  as  Sodom,  and  the  children 
of  Ammon  as  Gromorrha,  even  the  breeding  of  net- 
tles, salt-pits,  and  a  perpetual  desolation."  (See  Pi. 
cvii.  34  ;  Jer.  xvii.  6.) 

Lastly,  salt  is  the  symbol  of  hospitahty ;  also  of  i 
that  fidelity  due  from  servants,  friends,  guests  and 
officers,  to  those  who  maintain  them,  or  who  receive 
them  at  their  tables.  The  governors  of  the  prov- 
inces beyond  the  Euphrates,  writing  to  king  Arta- 
xerxes,  tell  him,  "  Because  we  have  maintenance 
from  the  king's  palace,"  &c.  which,  in  the  Chaldee^ 
is,  "  Because  we  are  salted  with  the  salt  of  the  pal- 
ace," Ezra  iv.  14. 

SALT  SEA,  or  Dead  Sea,  see  Sea. 

SALT,  Valley  of.     Interpreters  generally  place 
this  valley  south  of  the  Dead  sea,  towards  Idumea  { 
because  it  is  said  (2  Sam.  viii.  13.)  that  Abishai  there 
killed  18,000  Idumeans,  and  Joab  12,000;  (1  Chron. 
xviii.  12;  Ps.  Ix.  title  ;)  and  long  after  that,  Amaziat, 
king  of  Judah,  killed  10,000, 2  Kings  xiv.  7;  2  Chron 
XXV.  11.     David  beat  the  Idumeans  in  the  Valley  ol 
Salt,  as  he  returned  from  Syria  of  Zobah.     [Th> 
valley  would  seem  to  be  either  the  northern  par 
of  the  great  valley  El  Ghor,  leading  south  from  th# 
Dead  sea ;  (see  Exodus,  p.  414 ;)  or  perhaps  somi 
smaller  valley  or  ravine   opening  into  it  near  th# 
Dead  sea.     The  whole  of  this  region  is  strongly  im 
pregnated  with  salt,  as  appears  from  the  reports  of 
all  travellers.     According  to  captains  Irby  and  Man 
gles,  "a  gravelly  ravine,  studded    with   bushes  of 
acacia  and  other  shrubs,  conducts  [fit)m  the  west]  tu 
the  great  sandy  plain  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead 
sea.     On  entering  this  plain,  the  traveller  has  on  his 
right  a  continued  hill,  composed  partly  of  salt  and 
partly   of  hardened  sand,   running  south-east  aal 
north-west,  till,  after  proceeding  a  few  miles,  tbi 
plain  opens  to  the  south,  bounded,  at  the  distance  of 
about   eight  miles,  by  a  sandy  cliff  from  sixi.     o 
eighty  feet  high,  which  traverses  the  valley  El  Giic; 
like  a  wall,  fijrming  a  barrier  to  the  waters  of  the  \ak 
when  at  their  greatest  height"     On  this  plain,  b» 
sides  the  saline  appearance  left  by  the  retiring  of  tli» 
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waters  of  the  lake,  the  trayellers  noticed,  lying  on  the 
grounci,  several  large  fragments  of  rock-salt,  which 
led  them  to  examine  the  hill,  on  the  right  of  the 
rarine  by  which  they  had  descended  to  the  plain,  de- 
■eribed  above,  as  composed  partly  of  salt  and  partly 
of  hardened  sand.  They  found  the  salt,  in  many  in- 
ftancea,  hanging  from  the  cliffs,  in  clear  perpendicu- 
lar points,  resembling  icicles.  They  observed  also 
ftrata  of  salt  of  considerable  thickness,  having  very 
little  sand  mixed  with  it,  generally  in  perpendicular 
lines.  During  the  rainy  season,  the  torrents  appar- 
ently bring  down  immense  masses  of  this  mineral. 
Was,  then,  this  "  gravelly  ravine,"  perhaps,  the  par- 
ticular "  Valley  of  Salt .'"  or  was  this  term  applied 
more  generally  to  this  whole  plain,  which  exhibits 
nmilar  characteristics  ? 

Strabo  mentions,  that  to  the  southward  of  the  Dead 
sea  there  are  towns  and  cities  built  entirely  of  salt ; 
and  " although,"  add  the  travellecs,  "such an  account 
aeems  strange,  yet  when  we  contemplated  the  scene 
before  us,  it  did  not  seem  incredible.'*  The  sea  had 
thrown  up  at  high-water  mark  a  quantity  of  wood, 
with  which  the  travellers  attempted  to  make  a  fire, 
in  order  to  bake  some  bread ;  but  it  was  so  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  that  all  their  efforts  were  unavailing. 
The  track,  after  leaving  the  salt-hill,  led  across  the 
barren  flats  of  the  back-water  of  the  lake,  then  left 
partially  dry  by  the  effects  of  evaporation.  They 
passed  six  drains  running  into  the  sea;  some  were 
wet,  and  still  draining  the  dreary  level  which  they 
intersected  ;  others  were  dry.  These  had  a  strong 
marshy  smell,  similar  to  what  is  perceivable  on  most 
of  the  muddy  flats  in  salt-water  harbors,  but  by  no 
means  more  unpleasant.  On  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  eastern  shore,  salt  is  also  deposited  by  the 
eyaporation  of  the  water  of  the  lake.  The  travellers 
found  several  of  the  natives  peeling  off  a  solid  layer 
of  salt,  several  inches  thick,  with  which  they  loaded 
their  asses.  At  another  point,  also,  where  the  water, 
being  shallow,  retires  or  evaporates  rapidly,  a  con- 
siderable level  is  left,  encrusted  with  a  salt  that  is  but 
half  dried  and  consolidated,  appearing  like  ice  in  the 
commencement  of  a  thaw,  and  giving  way  nearly 
ankle  deep.  All  these  appearances  are  surely  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  appellation  of  Plain  or  Valley  of 
Salt.  (See  the  Mod.  Traveller,  Palestine,  p.  188,  199, 
seq.  Amer.  edj     *R. 

SALVATION.  This  word  is  taken  in  several 
senses  in  Scripture.  (1.)  For  eternal  happiness  and 
salvation,  the  object  of  our  hopes  and  desires.  Thus 
it  is  said,  "To  give  knowledge  of  salvation  to  his 
people,"  Luke  i.  77.  "  The  gospel  of  your  salvation," 
Epli.  i.  13.  "  Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance  to 
salvation,"  (2  Cor.  vii.  10.]  that  is,  leans  to  eternal  life. 
(2.)  For  deliverance,  or  victory :  "  Shall  Jonathan  die, 
who  hath  wTought  this  great  salvation  in  Israel  ? " 
1  Sam.  xiv.  45.  (3.)  For  praise  and  benediction  given 
to  God :  "  Alleluiah,  salvation,  and  glory,  and  honor, 
and  power  unto  the  Lord  our  God.  .  .  .  Salvation  to 
our  God  which  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb,"  Rev.  viL  10 ;  xix.  1. 

The  Hebrews  rarely  use  concrete  terms,  as  they 
are  called,  but  often  abstract  terms.  Thus,  instead 
of  saying,  God  saves  them,  and  protects  them  ;  they 
say,  Gf)d  is  their  salvation.  So,  a  voice  of  salvation, 
tidings  of  salvation,  the  rock  of  salvation,  the  shield 
of  salvation,  a  horn  of  salvation,  a  word  of  salvation, 
Slc.  is  equivalent  to  a  voice  declaring  deliverance  ; 
the  joy  tliat  attends  escape  from  a  great  danger ;  a 
rock  where  any  one  takes  refuge,  and  is  in  safety  ;  a 
buckler  that  secures  from  the  attack  of  an  enemy  ;  a 


horn  or  ray  of  glory,  of  happiness  and  salvation,  Slc 
Thus,  to  work  great  salvation  in  Israel  signifies  to 
deliver  Israel  from  some  imminent  danger,  to  obtain 
a  great  victory  over  enemies. 

There  is  some  difl5culty,  as  Mr.  Taylor  remarks, 
in  restraining  the  terms  save  and  salvation,  to  their 
nrimitive  import,  in  certain  passages  of  Scripture. 
When  Peter  exliorts  the  Jews,  (Acts  ii.  40.)"  Sare 
yourselves  from  this  untoward  generation,"  he  means, 
from  the  calamities  with  which  tlieir  nation  would 
soon  be  visited  ;  and  this  expectation  he  authorizes 
by  the  declaration  of  the  prophet  Joel,  of  tlie  won- 
ders in  heaven,  &c.  who  adds,  "  Whosoever  shall 
call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  saved  ;"  as,  in 
fact,  all  Christians  were,  by  withdrawing  from  Jeru- 
salem, at  the  time  of  its  siege.  (Compare  Matt,  x.23; 
xxiv.  13 ;  Mark  xiii.  13.)  Yet  Paul  quotes  this  pas- 
sage in  a  different  sense,  (Rom.  x.  13.)  implying  that 
whoevery  whether  Jew  or  Greek,  "  shall  call  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  saved ;"  certainly  not 
from  the  miseries  of  Jerusalem,  but  from  the  conse- 
quences of  sin. 

Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  say,  he  adds,  in  whatsen.^e 
all  Israel  shall  be  saved,  Rom.  xi.  26.  It  cannot  mean 
all  the  nation  that  ever  existed  ;  since  thousands  of 
them  were  marked  by  misery,  within  a  few  years 
from  the  date  of  this  Epistle  ;  neither  can  it  mean 
eternal  salvation,  since  not  all  Israel  was  worthy  of 
that  felicity.  It  may  refer,  he  thinks,  to  that  happy 
time,  when  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  shall  acknowledge 
the  gracious  Deliverer  come  out  of  Sion ;  and  shall 
be  brought  into  a  state  of  grace,  leading  to  salvation, 
unless  frustrated  by  personal  transgression,  &lc, 
(Comp.  chap.  ix.  27,  "  a  reninant  shall  be  saved,"  6lc.\ 

When  we  read  (1  Tim.  ii.  15.)  that  "women  shall 
be  saved  in  child-bearing,"  we  must  take  the  term  in 
a  qualified  sense,  since  all  women  are  not  so  saved. 
And  when  we  are  told  (1  Cor.  iii.  15.)  that  "if  any 
man's  work  be  burned,  he  himself  shall  be  saved  ,•** 
it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  sense  of  certainty  in  the 
English  term  shall,  and  to  consider  the  expression  as 
importing  may  be  saved  rather  than  must  be  saved. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  all  students  of  the  Bible,  to 
examine  carefully  the  intention  of  the  writer,  in  pas- 
sages where  this  term  (or  its  cognates)  occurs ;  and 
not  to  quote  at  random,  as  if  to  be  saved  always  in- 
tended eternal  salvation,  since  it  may  intend  only 
temporal  salvation,  or  a  state  of  offered  salvation,  or  a 
state  of  grace  leading  to  salvation,  or  salvation  begun 
but  not  yet  completed.  It  may  refer  to  personal 
safety,  to  spiritual  deliverance,  or  to  natural  proBp<  r- 
ity.  Some  may  believe  to  the  saving  of  the  s*  al, 
(Heb.  X.  39.)  others,  as  Noah  in  his  ark,  may  effeoC 
the  saving,  i.  e.  the  preservation,  of  their  famihe^ 
chap.  xi.  /. 

The  Garmehts  of  Salvation  (Isa.  Ixi.  10.)  refw 
to  the  habits  of  joy  and  festivity,  worn  on  festival 
days,  and  after  receiving  a  signal  favor  from  God,  as 
after  deliverance  from  great  danger. 

SALUTATION,  greeting,  hailing.  The  antiquity 
of  the  salutation,  "  Peace  be  with  you,"  and  the  un- 
derstood conclusion,  that  if  a  person  enjoy  peace,  all 
is  well  with  him,  appears  from  the  earliest  accounts 
we  have  of  patriarchal  behavior ;  as  Gen.  xxix.  6, 
"  Is  there  peace  (health)  to  him  ?"  (LaLan) — they  an- 
swer, "  Peace."  So,  Jacob  directs  Joseph,  "  Go,  mm 
the  peace  (welfare]  of  thy  brethren,"  xxxvii.  14.  Sou 
the  spies  of  Dan  (Judg.  xviii.  15.)  "came  and  asksa 
the  Levite  of  peace  ;"  i.  e.  saluted  him  ;  and  even  iB 
the  camp,  David  "  asked  his  brethren  of  peace  ;"  i.  a. 
saluted  them,  1  Sam.  xvii.  22.     The  reader  may 
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•llect  many  instances  of  this  pnraseology,  but  none 
more  memorable  than  our  Lord's  departing  salutation, 
flui  recorded  by  the  evangelists  : — "  Peace  I  leave  with 
you ;  not  as  the  world  giveth,"  in  their  ordinary  salu- 
tations, "  give  I  unto  you,"  but  in  a  more  direct,  per- 
manent, appropriate  manner  ;  on  principles,  and  with 
authority,  mfinitely  superior,  I  bless  you  with  this 
heavenly  gift,  John  xiv.  27. 

"  The  ArBb»  of  Yemen,"  says  Niebuhr,  "  and  es- 
pecially the  highlanders,  often  stop  strangers,  to  ask 
whence  they  corner  and  whither  they  are  going. 
These  questions  are  sugge^'^^d  merely  by  curiosity ; 
and  it  would  be  indiscreet,  therefore,  to  refuse  to 
answer."  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  302.)  Does  not  this  ex- 
tract suggest  the  true  import  of  that  expression  of  our 
Lord,  which  has  seemed,  to  some,  to  favor  a  rude- 
ness of  behavior ;  which,  surely,  so  far  from  being 
congenial  to  the  precepts  and  manners  of  the  gospel, 
is  inconsistent  with  them  ?  We  mean  the  passage, 
Luke  X.  4  :  "  Salute  no  man  by  the  way." — Now  the 
power  of  the  word  {aanuarja-»t)  rendered  ^*  salute^''''  im- 
pli'^>8,  "  to  draw  to  one's  self,  to  throw  one's  arms  over 
ViOther,  and  embrace  him  closely." — Less  strictly 
taken,  it  signifies  to  salutey  as  rendered  in  our  ver- 
sion ;  but  may  not  the  prohibition,  in  our  Lord's  di- 
rections to  the  seventy,  have  some  reference  to  such 
a  custom  as  we  find  among  the  Arabs  of  Yemen  ? 
q.  d.  "  Do  not  stop  any  man,  to  ask  him  whence  he 
comes,  and  whither  he  is  going ;  do  not  loiter  and 
gossip  with  any  whom  you  may  accidentally  meet 
on  your  journey ;  do  not  stop  strangers  to  receive 
information,  of  no  value  when  you  have  received  it ; 
but  rather  make  all  proper  speed  to  the  towns 
whither  I  have  sent  you,  and  there  deliver  your  good 
tidings  ?  "  Seen  in  this  light,  there  is  no  breach  of 
decorum,  of  friendship,  or  of  good  manners,  implied 
in  this  command;  but,  on  the  contrary,  merely  a 
very  proper  prohibition  of  what,  at  best,  is  imperti- 
nence, and  what,  under  the  then  circumstances, 
would  have  been  injurious  to  matters  of  real  impor- 
tance. 

Is  there  any  allusion  to  such  intrusive  inquisitive- 
ness  in  John  xvi.  5,  "  None  of  you  asketh  me.  Whither 
goest  thou .?" 

SAMARIA,  the  capital  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael, that  is,  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  was  built  by  Omri 
king  of  Israel,  who  began  to  reign,  A.  M.  3079,  and 
died  3086,  1  Kings  xvi.  24.  He  bought  the  hill  Sa- 
maria of  Shemer,  or  Shomeron,  for  two  talents  of 
silver,  about  $3,000.  Before  Omri,  the  kings  of  Is- 
rael dwelt  at  Shechem,  or  at  Tirzah. 

Samaria  was  built  on  an  agreeable  and  fruitful  hill, 
in  an  advantageous  situation,  twelve  miles  from  Do- 
thaim,  twelve  from  Merrom,  and  four  ft^om  Atharoth. 
Josephus  says,  it  was  a  day's  journey  from  Jerusalem. 
Though  built  on  an  eminence,  it  must  have  had 
water  in  abundance ;  since  we  find  medals  struck 
there,  on  which  is  represented  the  goddess  Astarte,  at 
whose  feet  is  a  river. 

The  kings  of  Israel  omitted  nothing  to  render  this 
city  the  strongest,  the  finest,  and  the  richest  possible. 
Ahab  here  buih  a  palace  of  ivory,  (1  Kings  xxii.  39.) 
and  Amos  (iii.  15;  iv.  1,  2.)  describes  it  under  Jero- 
boam II.  as  a  city  sunk  in  excess  of  luxury  and  eflTem- 
inacy.  Ben-hadad,  king  of  Syria,  built  public  places 
or  streets,  probably  for  traffic,  where  his  people  dwelt, 
to  Dfomote  commerce,  1  Kmgs  xx.  34.  His  son  Ben- 
hadad  besieged  it,  under  the  reign  of  Ahab,  but  was 
defeated  by  a  handful  of  young  men.  What  is  very 
remarkable,  and  yet  very  common,  is,  that  the  king 
of  Syria's  flatterers  would  ascribe  the  shame  of  their 


defeat,  not  to  the  pride  and  dnmkennesfe  ^f  theb 
king,  but  to  the  interposition  of  the  gods  of  tue  Jews : 
"  Their  gods  are  gotls  of  the  hills,  (say  they,)  there- 
fore they  were  stronger  than  we ;  but  let  us  fight 
against  them  in  the  plain,  and  surely  we  shall  be 
stronger  than  they."  The  following  year  Ben-hadad 
brought  an  army  into  tlie  field,  probably  with  a  de- 
sign to  march  against  Samaria;  but  his  army  was 
a^ain  destroyed,  1  Kin^  xx.  26,  27.  Some  years 
after  this,  (2  Kings  vi.  24  ;  vii.  1-^.  A.  M.  3119,)  he 
came  again  before  Samaria,  and  reduced  it  to  such 
extremities  by  famine,  that  a  iiiother  was  forced  to 
eat  her  own  child  ;  but  the  city  was  relieved  by  a 
striking  interposition  of  Divine  Providence.  It  was 
besieged  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  which  was  the 
fourth  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah  ;  (A.  M.  3280 ;) 
and  it  was  taken  three  years  after,  2  Kings  xvii.  6,  7, 
&c.  The  prophet  Hosea  (x.  4,  8,  9;  xiv.  1.)  speaks 
of  the  cruelties  exercised  by  Shalmaneser ;  and  Mi- 
cab  says,  (i.  6.)  the  city  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
stones.  The  Cuthites  sent  by  Esarh addon  to  inhabit 
the  country  of  Samaria  did  not  think  it  worth  then 
while  to  repair  the  ruins  of  this  city,  but  dwelt  »< 
Shechem,  which  they  made  their  capital. 

However,  the  Cuthites  rebuilt  some  part  of  Sama- 
ria, since  Ezra  speaks  of  its  inhabitants,  Ezra  iv.  17; 
Nell.  iv.  2.  The  Samaritans,  being  jealous  of  the  fe- 
vors  Alexander  the  Great  conferred  on  the  Jews,  re- 
volted from  him,  while  he  was  in  Egypt,  and  burnt 
alive  Andromachus,  whom  he  had  left  governor. 
Alexander  took  Samaria,  and  sent  Macedonians  to 
inhabit  it ;  giving  the  country  around  it  to  the  Jews; 
and,  to  encourage  them  to  cultivate  it,  he  granted 
them  exemptions  from  tribute.  But  the  kings  of 
Egypt  and  Syria, who  succeeded  Alexander,  deprived 
them  of  this  country. 

Alexander  Balas,  king  of  Syria,  restored  to  Jona- 
than Maccabaeus  the  cities  of  Lydda,  Ephrem  and 
Ramatha,  which  he  separated  from  the  country  of 
Samaria.  And  the  Jews  resumed  the  full  possession 
of  it  under  John  Hircanus,  who  took  Samaria,  and 
ruined  it,  according  to  Josephus,  so  that  the  river  ran 
through  its  ruins,  A.  M.  3995.  It  so  continued  to 
A.  M.  3947,  when  Aulus  Gabinius,  proconsul  of 
Syria,  rebuilt  it,  and  named  it  Gabiniana.  But  it  wa^ 
very  inconsiderable,  till  Herod  the  Great  restored  ii 
to  its  ancient  lustre,  and  gave  it  the  Greek  name  of 
Sebaste,  (in  Latin  Augusta,)  in  honor  of  the  emperor 
Augustus,  who  had  given  him  the  proprietory  of  it 

The  New  Testament  speaks  but  little  of  Samaria : 
and  when  it  does  mention  it,  it  is  rather  in  respect  of 
the  country  than  of  the  ''ty.  When  it  is  said  (Luke 
xvii.  11;  John  iv.  4.^  ou*-  Lord  passed  through  the 
midst  of  Samaria;  the  ii.eaning  is,  through  the  midst 
of  the  country  of  Samaria.  And  again,  "Then 
Cometh  he  to  a  city  of  Samaria  called  Sychar."  Here 
Jesus  had  a  conversation  with  a  woman  of  Samaria, 
that  is,  with  a  Samaritan  woman  of  the  city  of  Sy- 
char. After  the  death  of  Stephen,  when  the  disci- 
ples were  dispersed  through  the  towns  of  Judea  and 
Samaria,  Philip  the  deacon  withdrew  into  the  city  of 
Samaria,  where  he  made  converts,  (Acts  viii.  1-— 3.) 
and  when  the  apostles  heard  that  this  city  had  re- 
ceived the  word  of  God,  they  sent  Peter  and  John 
thither,  to  communicate  the  Holy  Ghost.  Samaria 
is  never  called  Sebaste  in  the  New  Testament,  though 
strangers  hardly  knew  it  by  any  other  name.  Jerome 
says  it  was  thought  Obadiah  was  buried  at  Samaria. 
They  also  showed  there  the  tombs  of  Elisha  and  of 
John  the  Baptist 
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The  country  of  Samaria  lies  between  Judea  and 
Galilee.  It  begins,  according  to  Josephiis,  at  a  town 
called  Ginea,  in  the  great  plain,  and  ends  at  the  to- 
parchy  of  Acrabatene.  Samaria,  under  the  first 
temple,  was  the  name  of  a  city  ;  under  the  second, 
of  a  country.  Rabbi  Benjamin,  of  Tudela,  says, "  Se- 
baste  is  Samaria,  where  the  palace  of  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel,  is  still  known.  Now  that  city  was  on  a 
mountain,  and  well  fortified,  had  springs,  well  wa- 
tered land,  gardens,  paradises,  vineyards  and  olive- 
yards.  Distant  eight  miles  is  Neapolis,  that  is,  Sy- 
chem,  in  mount  Ephraim.  It  is  seated  in  a  valley 
between  the  mountains  Gerizim  and  Ebal ;  in  it  are 
about  a  hundred  Cutheans,  observing  the  law  of 
Moses  only ;  they  are  called  Samaritans ;  and  have 
priests  of  the  seed  of  Aaron.  They  sacrifice  in  the 
temple  on  mount  Gerizim  on  the  day  of  the  passo- 
ver,  and  on  feast  days  on  the  altar  built  there  of  the 
stones  set  up  by  the  children  of  Israel,  when  they 
passed  over  Jordan." 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  modern  city,  as 
given  by  Richardson  :  "  Its  situation  is  extremely 
beautiful,  and  strong  by  nature  ;  more  so,  1  think,  than 
Jerusalem.  It  stands  on  a  fine  large,  insulated  hill, 
compassed  all  round  by  a  broad,  deep  valley ;  and, 
when  fortified,  as  it  is  stated  to  have  been  by  Herod, 
one  would  have  imagined,  that  in  the  ancient  system 
of  warfare,  nothing  but  famine  would  have  reduced 
such  a  place.  The  valley  is  surrounded  by  four 
hills,  one  on  each  side,  which  are  cultivated  in  ter- 
races to  the  top,  sown  with  grain  and  planted  with 
fig  and  olive-trees,  as  is  also  the  valley.  The  hill  of 
Samaria,  likewise,  rises  in  terraces  to  a  height  equal 
to  any  of  the  adjoining  mountains. 

"The  present  village  is  small  and  poor,  and,  after 
I>assing  the  valley,  the  ascent  to  it  is  very  steep  ;  but, 
viewed  from  the  station  of  our  tents,  is  extremely  in- 
teresting, both  from  its  natural  situation,  and  from 
the  picturesque  remains  of  a  ruined  convent  of  good 
Grothic  architecture. 

"  Having  passed  the  village,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  first  terrace,  there  is  a  number  of  columns  still 
standing.  I  counted  twelve  in  one  row,  besides 
several  that  stood  apart,  the  brotherless  remains  of 
other  rows.  The  situation  is  extremely  delightful, 
and  my  guide  informed  me  that  they  belonged  to  the 
serai  or  palace.  On  the  next  terrace  there  are  no  re- 
mains of  solid  building,  but  heaps  of  stone  and  lime, 
and  rubbish  mixed  with  the  soil  in  great  profusion. 
Ascending  to  the  third,  or  highest  terrace,  the  traces 
of  former  buildings  were  not  so  numerous,  but  we 
enjoyed  a  delightful  view  of  the  suiTounding  country. 
The  eye  passed  over  the  deep  valley  that  compasses 
the  hill  of  Sebaste,  and  rested  on  the  mountains  be- 
yond, that  retreated  as  they  rose  with  a  gentle  slope, 
and  met  the  view  in  every  direction,  like  a  book  laid 
out  for  perusal  on  a  writing  desk. 

"  From  this  lofty  eminence  we  descended  to  the 
south  side  the  hill,  where  we  saw  the  remains  of  a 
stately  colonnade,  that  stretches  along  this  beautiful 
exposure  from  east  to  west.  Sixty  columns  are  still 
standing  in  one  row ;  the  shafts  are  plain,  and  frag- 
ments of  Ionic  volutes,  that  lie  scattered  about,  testify 
the  order  to  which  they  belong.  These  are  probably 
the  relics  of  some  of  the  magnificent  structures  with 
which  Herod  the  Great  adorned  Samaria.  None  of 
the  walls  remain.** 

SAMARITANS.  The  account  given  of  these 
people  by  Calmet  is  extremely  prolix,  and  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  We  shall,  therefore,  omit  it  en- 
Urely,  and  supnU'  its  place  by  a  narrative  deduced 


from  sources,  many  of  which  were  not  Known  at  tlia 
time  when  Calmet  wrote. 

The  Samaritans  were  descended  from  the  remnant 
of  the  Israelites  not  carried  away  into  captivity,  and 
afterwards  intermixed  with  Greutiles  from  the  neigh- 
boring parts  of  Assyria,  especially  the  Cuthi,  who 
had  come  to  colonize  and  occupy  the  vacant  situa- 
tions of  the  former  inhabitants.  In  this  new  colon) 
idolatry  was  introduced  and  permitted  from  the  ver) 
first ;  yet  so  as  to  worship  Jehovah  in  conjunction 
with  the  false  gods,  2  Kings  xvii.  29.  When,  after- 
wards, Cyrus  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  from  cap- 
tivity and  rebuild  their  temple,  the  Samaritans,  who 
wished  to  form  a  union  in  religious  matters  with  the 
Jews,  requested  that  the  temple  might  be  erected  at 
the  common  labor  and  expense  of  both  nations.  But 
Zerubbabel,  and  the  other  Jewish  rulers,  rejected 
their  request,  urging  that  Cyrus  had  committed  the 
work  to  them  only,  and  had  charged  the  governors 
of  Samaria  to  keep  away  from  the  place,  and  only 
assist  the  Jews  out  of  the  public  revenues  of  the 
province.  The  Samaritans,  however,  said  they  were 
at  liberty  to  worship  there,  since  the  temple  had  been 
erected  for  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being  by  all 
the  human  race.  When  the  Samaritans  had  received 
this  repulse  from  the  Jews,  they  felt  much  mortified, 
and  laid  wait  for  revenge ;  they  endeavored  to  ob- 
struct the  restoration  of  the  temple,  and  the  increase 
and  prosperity  of  the  Jewish  state  by  various  meth- 
ods. Hence  originated  a  mutual  hatred  between  the 
nations,  which  was  afterwards  kept  up  and  increased 
by  the  revolt  of  Manasseh,  and  the  erection  of  the 
temple  on  mount  Grerizim.  For  Manasseh,  a  brother 
of  Jaddus,  the  high-priest,  had,  contrary  to  the  lawi 
and  customs  of  the  nation,  taken  in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  Sanballat,  the  ruler  of  Samaria,  (Neh. 
xiii.  23,  seq.)  and  when  the  Jews,  indignant  at  this, 
had  ordered  that  he  should  divorce  her  as  an  alien, 
or  no  longer  approach  to  the  altar  and  the  sacred 
institutions,  he  fled  to  his  father-in-law,  a  high-priest 
who  alienated  many  from  the  religious  worship  of 
the  Jews,  and  by  gifts  and  promises  drew  over  great 
numbers,  and  even  some  of  the  priests,  to  the  Samar- 
itan party.  But  now  that  the  temple  was  erected  on 
mount  Gerizim,  still  greater  contentions  arose  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  Samaritans  concerning  the/>/ace 
of  divine  worship.  For  the  Samaritans  denied  that 
the  sacred  rites  at  Jerusalem  were  pure  and  of  divine 
ordination  :  but  of  the  temple  on  mount  Gerizim  they 
afiirmed  that  it  was  holy,  legitimate,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  presence  of  the  Deity.  The  Samaritans,  more- 
over, only  received  the  books  of  Moses.  The  rest  of 
the  sacred  books  (since  they  vindicated  the  divine 
worship  at  Jerusalem)  they  rejected,  as  also  the  whole 
body  of  the  traditions,  keeping  solely  to  the  letter. 
From  these  causes  the  Jews  were  inflamed  to  the 
most  rancorous  hatred  towards  this  rival  nation;  in- 
somuch that  to  many  of  them  the  Samaritans  were 
objects  of  greater  detestation  than  even  the  Gentiles. 
(See  Luke  x.  33.)  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  there 
should  have  been  such  a  constant  reciprocation  of 
injuries  and  calumnies  as  had  served  to  keep  up  a 
perjjetual  exasperation  between  the  two  nations. 
The  fault,  however,  was  not  all  on  the  side  of  the 
Jews ;  for  (as  we  learn  from  Bartenora  ad  Roscha- 
schana,  ii.  2,  cited  by  Schoettgen)  the  Samaritans  in- 
flamed this  enmity  by  taking  every  opportunity  of 
injuring,  or  at  least  offering  provocations  to  the  Jew& 
The  following  anecdote  may  serve  as  an  example : — 
"  When  the  time  of  the  new  moon  was  just  at  hand, 
the  Jews  had  a  fire  kindled  on  the  hij^hest  mountaimi^ 
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to  warn  thoae  who  were  afar  off  of  the  exact  time  of 
the  nomlunium.  What  did  the  Samaritans  do  ?  Why, 
in  order  that  they  might  lead  the  Jews  into  an  error, 
they  themselves,  during  tlie  night-time,  kindled  fires 
on  the  mountains.  Therefore,  the  Jews  were  obliged 
to  send  out  trusty  and  creditable  persons,  who  should 

Sye  out  the  time  of  the  new  moon,  as  observed  by 
e  Jerusalemitish  Sanhedrim,  or  defined  by  other 
persons  to  whom  that  office  was  committed."  The 
Samaritans,  however,  did  not  entertain  so  much 
hatred  towards  the  Jews,  as  the  latter  did  towards 
the  former;  nor  did  they  deny  towards  them  the 
offices  of  humanity.  (See  Luke  ix.  53 ;  x.  32.)  Jesus, 
however,  disregarded,  nay  discountenanced,  this  ha- 
tred, and  as  he  did  not  hesitate  to  eat  with  tax-gath- 
erers, so  neither  did  he  avoid  intercourse  with  Samar- 
itans. 

Dr.  Wait  has  a  paper,  in  his  Repertorium  Theo- 
logicum,  on  the  notions  entertained  by  the  Samari- 
tans of  a  Messiah,  whict  contributes  some  valuable 
information,  derived  from  a  correspondence  which 
look  place,  some  years  smce,  between  two  Samaritan 
priests  and  two  of  our  own  countrymen,  who,  under 
a  pious  fraudj  es  it  is  termed,  but  which  was  wholly 
mdefensible,  elicited  the  religious  opinions  of  the  res- 
idents at  Napolose,  or  Samaria,  and  also  obtained 
copies  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua. 
From  this  correspondence.  Dr.  Wait  remarks,  it  is 
evident  that  many  of  the  opinions  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  cherish  respecting  the  Samaritans  are 
decidedly  false,  having  proceeded  directly  from  the 
enmity  of  the  Jews,  and  the  fictions  of  the  rabbinical 
pages;  being  utterly  unauthorized  by  Josephus  and 
nis  contemporaries,  and  absolutely  repugnant  to  those 
conclusions,  which  the  Scriptures  would  induce  us 
to  draw  from  the  little  which  they  have  recorded  of 
them. 

That  the  Samaritans  had  a  clear  notion  of  the 
coming  of  a  Messiah,  is  quite  manifest  from  the  con- 
Teraation  which  occurred  between  our  Saviour  and 
a  woman  of  this  nation,  as  recorded  in  John  iv. 
But  the  source  whence  they  derived  that  knowledge 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine.  They  could 
not,  as  Dr.  Wait  observes,  have  been  indebted  to  the 
Pentateuch  alone  for  it ;  they  must  have  extracted 
this  information  fi"om  other  sources,  and  forced  iso- 
lated passages  of  the  Pentateuch  in  subsequent  times 
to  have  become  its  authorities.  We  vainly  scrutinize 
the  Pentateuch  for  a  single  prophecy  of  Christ's  death 
and  resurrection ;  and  yet  it  appears  from  some  of 
their  MSS.,  that  the  Samaritans  believed,  that  their 
Messiah  should  die  and  rise  from  the  dead.  If  the 
Samaritans  contemporary  with  our  Saviour  deduced 
these  opinions  at  all  from  Scripture,  they  must  have 
deduced  them  from  prophecy ;  and  if  no  such  prophecy 
exists  in  the  Mosaic  books,  it  will  follow,  that  they 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  prophecies  which 
were  uttered  after  the  institution  of  the  monarcliy, 
although  the  present  race  rejects  these  writings  from 
the  canon. 

From  all  that  Dr.  Wait  has  been  enabled  to  collect 
of  their  modern  reli^ous  ceremonies,  we  find  them 
strictly  observant  of  the  law ;  on  the  sabbath,  they 
only  go  to  the  **  house  of  Jehovah  to  pray,  to  give 
thanks,  and  to  read  the  law."  They  still  solemnize 
the  passover  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention ;  they 
eat  unleavened  bread  for  the  space  of  seven  days,  and 
on  the  seventh  repair  to  Gerizim.  From  the  day 
■ucceedinff  the  sabbath  of  the  ordinance  of  un- 
kavened  bread,  they  count  fifty  days  to  that  suc- 
•Mdinc  the  seventh  sabbath ;  they  also  celebrate  the 


ffeast  of  first-fruits,  on  which  they  also  go  to  the  **  Ev 
erlasting  Mount"  They  observe  the  feast  of  the 
seventh  month,  the  tenth  day  of  which  is  the  day 
of  expiation,  on  which  all,  from  man  to  child,  afflict 
themselves  and  read  the  law.  On  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  seventh  month,  they  carry  fruits  and  boughs 
of  palms  and  other  trees  and  thus  proceed  to  Geri- 
zim ; — they  likewise  keep  the  feast  of  the  eighth  day, 
and  purify  themselves  from  occasional  uncieanness. 
Every  morning  and  evening  they  pray  towards  their 
sacred  mountain,  throwing  their  faces  to  the  ground; 
and  in  whatever  part  of  the  globe  they  may  be, 
thither  they  direct  themselves  at  their  prayers.  In 
fact,  they  rigorously  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  law; 
but  they  are  not  Karaites,  for  their  epistles  mention 
this  sect  with  contempt  Whence^  then^  did  they 
receive  the  notion  of  a  Messiah  ?  We  have  seen,  that 
they  could  scarcely  have  received  it  from  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  for  even  the  most  determinate  passages, 
which  they  cite  as  their  authorities,  would,  if  consid- 
ered exclusively  of  others,  hardly  have  suggested  to 
a  people  denying  the  other  canonical  books,  those 
minute  ideas  of  the  promised  Prophet  which  they 
undeniably  entertained.  But  these  ideas  are  so 
approximated  to  the  language  of  the  Jewish  prophets, 
that  one  of  three  hypotheses,  says  the  doctor,  must 
be  correct :  either  that,  at  some  unrecorded  period, 
they  were  borrowed  from  thence,  or,  which  is  nearly 
equivalent,  that  these  prophecies,  by  means  of  indi- 
viduals travelling  from  the  one  kingdom  to  the  other, 
were  made  known  to  the  servants  of  the  true  God 
in  Israel,  or  that  the  prophets  of  Israel  themselves 
delivered  oracles  respecting  the  Messiah,  which, 
though  now  lost,  were  nevertheless  the  sources  of 
this  Samaritan  knowledge. 

These  three  causes,  he  remarks,  may  have,  indeed, 

Croduced  conjointly  the  effect : — the  two  latter  may 
e  supported  by  the  following  arguments.  The 
worship  of  Jehovah  was  never  totally  extinct  in 
Israel ; — in  Elijah's  days,  many  still  adhered  to  the 
worship  of  their  forefathers;  and  in  the  most  degen- 
erate times  of  Israelitish  apostasy,  the  accredited 
prophets  of  Jehovah  were  even  summoned,  on  enjer- 
gencies,  to  give  counsel  to  those  monarchs  who  ad 
proscribed  the  faith  to  which  they  were  dev  ed. 
Some,  therefore,  among  the  severed  tribes,  reman ied 
true  to  the  religion  of  Moses,  even  in  the  worst  eras 
of  defection  ;  yet,  however  observant  they  may  have 
been  of  the  law,  we  can  scarcely  presume,  that  the 
political  dissension  between  the  kingdoms  of  Judah 
and  Israel,  would  allow  them  to  frequent  the  teniple 
in  Jerusalem  at  the  divinely  instituted  festivals.  For 
the  erection  of  the  golden  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel 
was  expressly  designed  to  prevent  this  national  inter- 
course ;  nor  is  it  any  where  recorded  .nat  Elijah,  or 
Elisha,  or  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Israelitish  prophets, 
became  an  attendant  on  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
within  the  holy  city.  Independently,  however,  of 
these  particulars,  we  may  argue,  that  the  law  was 
always  rigidly  observed  by  some  members  of  the  ten 
tribes.  Hence  Friedrich  forcibly  argues,  that  this 
preservation  of  the  true  religion,  in  whatever  degree 
it  may  have  been,  affords  a  strongly  presumptive  evi- 
dence, that  the  [Samaritan]  Pentateuch  must  have 
been  edited  before  the  days  of  Jeroboam ;  without 
this  assumption,  it  would  be  difl!icult  to  imagine  how 
the  observance  of  the  law  could  have  survived  the 
persecutions  and  turmoils  of  those  ages,  how  other- 
wise it  was  not  overwhelmed  by  the  superstition* 
of  the  neighboring  nations,  and  did  not  sink  beneath 
the  weight  of  ever-galling  opDresaion«.      MoreoYW 
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tlie  same  i«a«on,  which  induced  them  to  reject  !h(> 
other  Scriptural  books,  (from  which  we  should,  pet  - 
hapSf  except  that  of  Joshua,)  would  also  have  induced 
them  to  reject  the  Pentateuch  itself,  had  they  not 
been  antecedently  in  possession  of  it,  and  therefore 
been  most  fully  assured,  that  it  was  not  a  production 
of  late  date :  since,  therefore,  their  defection  from 
Judah  and  Benjamin  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Jero- 
boam, we  must,  on  this  account,  conclude  it  to  have 
oeen  edited  long  before,  and  to  have  been  in  circula 
tion  before  the  separation  of  the  tribes.  If  then  they 
thus  had  the  books  of  Moses,  we  may  argue  them  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  those  Psalms  of  David, 
which  had  been  sung  in  the  tabernacle  and  the  tem- 
ple, and  these  Psalms  were  replete  with  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Messiah.  Consequently,  after  their 
abscission  from  Judah,  they  could  not  have  failed  to 
have  carried  away  with  them  these  vivid  hopes  and 
ardent  expectations,  and  to  have  transmitted  them  to 
their  descendants.  What,  then,  is  more  natural,  than 
tj  suppose,  that  when  they  rejected  the  other  canon- 
ical books,  they  ingrafted  these  ideas,  elsewhere 
received,  on  their  interpretations  of  them? — for,  in 
feet,  they  nmst  have  seen  the  promises  partially 
accomplished  in  the  extent  of  dominion  which  David 
and  Solomon  acquired.  That  passover,  which  was 
celebrated  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  which  Israel  at- 
tended at  Jerusalem,  (2  Kings  xxiii ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.) 
manifestly  proves  to  us,  how  deeply  the  true  religion 
was  rooted  in  those  who  had  not  deflected  from  it, 
vid  likewise  offers  to  us  an  epoch,  to  which  we  may 
refer  the  first  of  the  three  hypotheses.  To  this  we 
may  also  add  that  period,  when  the  second  temple 
was  erected,  during  which  there  was  an  intercourse 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans,  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii. 
17.)  who,  doubtless,  imparted  to  the  Samaritans 
those  opinions,  in  which  they  had  been  educated. 
These  periods,  therefore,  either  separately  or  con- 
jointly, are  adequate  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty ; 
nor  can  we  err  in  maintaining,  that  at  one,  or  another, 
or  all  of  these,  the  doctrines  and  expectations  of 
Judah  respecting  the  Messiah  were  circulated  in 
Samaria. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe,  that  those  who 
selected  Gerizim  as  their  place  of  religious  worship, 
in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  were  infected 
with  idolatry :  the  sacred  page  authorizes  us  not  in 
such  a  conclusion,  nor  can  we  retrace  the  allegation 
to  a  legitimate  and  historical  source.  We  are  no 
where  mformed  to  what  deity  Sanballat  dedicated 
his  temple  ;  we  nowhere  read  of  its  appropriation  to 
idols.  Josephus  says  nothing  of  Manasseh's  apostasy  ; 
therefore,  we  presume  the  Samaritan  temple  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  true  God.  Had  it  been  dedi- 
cated to  an  Assyrian  idol,  or  to  the  Baal-Berith,  who 
once  had  a  temple  at  Sichem,  and,  like  the  Zfvg  •()««o? 
of  the  Greeks,  and  Deus  Fidius  of  the  Romans,  was 
accounted  the  God  of  oaths  and  covenants,  can  we 
suppose,  that  so  many  Jews,  just  emigrated  from 
Babylonian  oppression,  would  have  flocked  to  it,  or 
nave  followed  the  priesthood  and  fortunes  of  Manas- 
seh  ?  More  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  after 
its  erection,  the  Jewish  historian  called  it  arwvv^toi  ; 
could  he  have  so  called  H^ifit  hud  been  dedicated  to  an 
idol? 

Our  more  immediate  inquiry,  however,  respects 
the  Samaritans  after  the  erection  of  Sanballat's  tem- 
ple ;  between  whom  and  the  Jews  the  chief  points 
of  dispute  lay,  in  their  rejection  of  all  the  canonical 
books,  except  the  Pentateuch,  and  their  affirmation, 
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that  Gi«f4A-i.  'MM  le  only  place  where  God  could 
be  acceptably  worsliipped.  Cellarius,  Hottiager,  and 
even  Reland,  seem,  in  some  degree,  as  Dr.  Wait 
remarks,  to  have  been  led  astray  on  this  point ;  the 
fable  of  the  brazen  bird,  which  the  Romans  erected 
on  (Jerizim,  on  the  authority  of  tlie  Samaritan  chron- 
icle, if  it  were  not  the  Roman  eagle,  was  evidently  a 
tradition  compounded  of  the  ncrw  of  the  men  of 
Hamath,  and  the  tnaj  of  those  of  Ava.  Some  of  their 
statements,  indeed,  refer  their  first  copy  of  the  law  to 
the  thirteenth  year  after  the  settlement  of  tlie  Israel- 
ites in  Canaan,  which  they  aver  to  have  been  made 
by  Abishua  tlie  son  of  Phinehas ;  but  this  can  only 
be  regarded  as  an  idle  pretension,  which  is  not  even 
accredited  by  all  the  Samaritans.  Of  the  antiquity 
of  their  copies  there  can  be  no  doubt,  any  more  than 
of  the  frauds,  of  which  they  were  guilty  in  certain 
passages.  Yet,  although  they  have  corrupted  the 
Pentateuch  by  occasional  interpolations,  the  value 
of  their  copy  is  evinced  by  some  readings,  which 
appear  to  supply  lacunae  in  the  Hebrew,  and  by  the 
gi'eat  accordance  between  its  chronology  and  that  of 
the  Septuagint.  The  Jews  admit,  that  Ezra  aban- 
doned the  old  Samaritan  characters,  and  introduced 
the  Assyrian,  or  Chaldee,  wherefore  the  Samaritans 
still  call  theirs  the  Hebrew,  or  the  characters  of  the 
Sacred  language,  and  say,  that  "  the  Jewish  Books 
were  written  by  Ezra."  So  violent  has  the  ani- 
mosity respecting  the  Pentateuch  ever  been  be- 
tween these  two  claimants  of  it,  that  when  Saa- 
diah's  Arabic  version  ap})eared,  (whom  they  desig- 
nate as  the  doctor  of  Faium,)  Abu  Said  was  deputed 
to  commence  a  Samaritano-Arabic  version  in  oppo- 
sition to  it,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Bibhotheque 
du  Roi,  at  Paris. 

Maimonides  himself,  who,  perhaps,  was  the  most 
unbiased  writer  among  the  Jews,  admits  their  rigid 
practice  of  the  law,  and,  even  whilst  he  is  relating  the 
tale  of  the  dove,  evidently  seems  disinclined  to  l>e- 
lieve  it.  Josephus,  also,  (Ant.  ix.  14.)  bore  the  same 
testimony  to  them. 

So  scrupulous  are  they  still  res})ecting  the  insti- 
tutes of  the  lawgiver,  that  on  the  sabbaths  they  kin- 
dle no  fires,  nor  even  on  their  festivals ;  they  affinn 
their  priests  to  be  Levites,  but  regret  that  they  have 
no  high-priest  of  the  race  of  Phinehas,  offering,  in 
their  epistles,  should  such  an  individual  be  found,  to 
install  him  in  his  oflice. 

The  separation,  indeed,  at  the  time  of  the  erection 
of  the  second  temple,  was  merely  occasioned  by  the 
intermarriages  with  foreigners,  which  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  forbade  ;  those  who  were  willing  to  repu- 
diate their  foreign  wives  remaining  at  Jerusalem — 
those  who  were  resolved  to  retain  them  emigrating 
to  Samaria.  But  however  requisite  this  allowance 
may  have  been  to  the  formation  of  a  new  state,  it  is 
no  where  recorded,  that  the  Samaritans  persevered 
in  the  practice ;  yet,  from  hence,  they  received  in 
the  Jewish  writings  the  appellation  of  a^ni^  CuthitfSf 
and  had  the  stigma  indelibly  fixed  upon  them  by 
their  rivals. 

Had  such  been  their  practice  in  our  Saviour's 
time,  he  assuredly  would  have  alleged  it  againtt  their 
national  pretensions  in  his  discourses  with  the  Saniar 
itan  woman.  His  wonls  are  simply,  "Ye  worship 
ye  know  not  what :  we  know  what  we  worship  ;  for 
salvation  is  of  the  Jews,"  John  iv.  22.  These,  Tiew- 
ed  in  their  connection,  must  have  had  a  reference  to 
their  notions  of  a  Messiah, — probably  also  to  their 
application  of  bibfical  passages  to  his  advent, — anH 
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•ccordingly,  the  woman  (v.  25.)  so  understood  them. 
They  also  partially  related  to  the  question,  whether 
Gerizim  or  Jerusalem  were  the  proper  place  of  wor- 
ihip,  and  appear  to  have  alluded  to  the  indistinct 
conceptions  of  the  legal  types  and  ceremonies,  which 
the  Samaritans,  unaided  by  the  other  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, must  have  had.  The  Samaritans  worshipped 
•  they  knew  not  what  ;*'  for,  believing  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah,  they  rejected  the  prophetic  books,  which 
illustrated  and  determined  it ;  they  assented  to  the 
FACT,  without  knowing  either  its  nature  or  object, 
whereas  the  Jews,  to  whose  line  he  was  restricted, 
had  opportunities  of  ascertaining  from  the  prophets 
criteria,  which  would  have  designated  him  at  his 
appearance  to  every  unprejudiced  reasoner.  (Repert. 
Theol.  p.  1—10.) 

[(For  the  Samaritan  language,  see  Languages, 
OKJENTAL,  p.  60G;  and  Letters,  p.  618.)  There  ex- 
ists a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  preserved  by 
Samaritans  in  their  own  character;  and  also  a  Sam- 
aritan translation  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  value 
of  these  has  been  critically  discussed  by  Gesenius, 
in  his  work  entitled  de  PentateucTii  S'xmar.  origim^ 
indole^  et  auctoritatey  Hal.  1815;  the  results  of  which 
have  also  been  given  to  the  public  by  professor 
Stuart,  in  an  article  in  the  N.  A.  Review,  April, 
1826.  Bibl.  Repos.  vol.  ii.  No.  8.  (See  also  Winer, 
de  Versionis  Pent.  Samar.  indole,  Leius.  1817;  and 
the  article  Versions  below.) 

It  is  well  known  that  a  small  remnant  of  the  Sa- 
maritans still  exists  at  Naplous,  the  ancient  Shechem. 
Qreat  interest  has  been  taken  in  them  by  the  learned 
of  Europe  ;  and  a  correspondence  has  several  times 
been  instituted  with  them,  which,  however,  has 
never  led  to  results  of  any  great  importance.  It  was 
commenced  by  Joseph  Scaliger  in  1559 ;  and  again, 
after  a  century,  by  several  learned  men  in  England, 
in  1675  ;  and  by  the  celebrated  Ludolf  in  1685.  Of 
late  years,  the  orientalist  De  Sacy,  of  Paris,  has  again 
held  correspondence  with  them ;  and  has  recently 
published  all  that  is  known  respecting  them,  and  all 
their  letters,  in  a  work  entitled  Correspondence  des 
Samaritaines,  &c.  Paris,  1829.  They  have  often 
been  visited,  of  late  years,  by  travellers  ;  and  the  best 
account  we  have  of  them  and  of  their  present  cir- 
cumstances, is  fi'om  the  pen  of  the  late  American 
Missionary,  the  Rev.  P.  Fisk,  under  date  of  Nov.  19, 
1823.  (See  Missionary  Herald,  1824,  p.  310.) 

"  After  taking  some  refreshment,  we  went  to  visit 
the  Samaritans,  having  first  sent  to  the  kohen,  or 
priest,  to  know  if  a  visit  would  be  agreeable.  His 
name  is  Shalmar  ben  Tabiah.  His  first  name  he 
sometimes  pronounces  Salomer.  I  believe  it  is  the 
same  as  Solomon,  which  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  now 
pronounce  Shloma.  He  received  us  in  a  neat  apart- 
ment, and  we  immediately  entered  into  conversa- 
tion. Ten  or  twelve  other  members  of  the  sect  soon 
came  in.  Our  conversation  was  in  Arabic.  They 
represent  the  number  of  their  houses  to  be  20  or  30, 
— al>out  60  pay  the  capitation  tax.  They  say  there 
are  no  other  Samaritans  in  this  country,  but  they  are 
quite  disposed  to  think  they  are  numerous  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  In  Paris  they  suppose  they 
were  very  numerous,  until,  in  a  time  of  war  between 
the  French  and  some  other  nation,  the  Samaritans 
were  disj)ersed.  They  say  that  there  are,  however, 
tcur  still  living  in  Paris.  They  inquired  whether 
ujere  are  any  Samaritans  in  England,  and  seemed 
not  at  all  gratified  when  we  told  them  no.  On 
learning  that  I  was  from  America,  they  inquired  if 
there  are  Samaritans  there.     I  told  them  i?*^ :   but 


they  confidently  aaserted  the  contrary,  and  that  there 
are  also  many  in  India.  They  maintain  that  they 
are  the  lineal  descendants  of  Jacob :  the  kohen  and 
his  sons,  only,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  one  family  from 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin ;  four  or  five  from  Manasseh, 
and  the  rest  from  Ephraim.  We  asked  what  they 
would  do  for  a  priest,  if  the  kohen  and  his  sona 
should  die,  and  thus  the  tribe  of  Levi  become  extinct 
They  replie<i,  (bazah  ma  beseer,)  "  This  does  not  hap- 
pen." They  all  speak  Arabic,  but  their  books  and 
f)ublic  prayers  are  in  Samaritan.  They  call  their 
anguage  Hebrew,  and  that  which  we  call  Hebrew, 
they  call  Jewish;  for  they  say  their  language  Li 
the  true  Hebrew  in  which  the  law  was  given.  Th« 
difference  consists  in  the  use  of  a  different  al- 
phabet and  different  pronunciation.  They  go  throe 
times  a  year  to  mount  Gerizim  to  worship,  but 
do  not  offer  sacrifices  there  now,  as  they  did  for- 
merly, lest  they  should  be  molested  by  the  Turka 
But  they  offer  their  sacrifices  in  a  more  private  way, 
in  the  city.  We  understood  them  to  say,  that  they 
have  no  daily  sacrifice.  We  visited  their  synagogue, 
It  is  a  small,  dark,  but  neat  room,  with  an  altar,  but 
without  seats.  We  were  obliged,  before  entering,  to 
pull  off  not  only  our  over-shoes,  but  also  our  slip- 
pers, which  are  not  prohibited  even  in  mosques ; 
and  Mr.  Jowett  was  obliged  to  take  off  an  outer  gar- 
ment, which  he  wears,  that  is  lined  with  fur.  No 
person  can  approach  the  altar,  except  the  kohen 
and  his  sons.  They  expect  a  Messiah,  who  is  to  be 
a  Prophet  and  King,  but  a  mere  man,  to  live  120 
years,  as  Moses  did,  and  to  reign  at  Naplous  over  all 
the  world.  Those  who  do  not  receive  him,  are  to 
be  destroyed  with  the  sword.  The  promise  con- 
cerning the  woman's  seed  does  not,  they  believe, 
refer  to  the  Messiah  ;  but  that,  concerning  a  prophet 
like  unto  Moses,  does  refer  to  him,  as  does  also  that 
concerning  Shiloh,  Gen.  xlix.  10.  They  admit  the 
sense  of  this  passage  as  given  in  our  translation,  and 
try  to  show  that  there  is  still  a  sceptre  somewhere  in 
the  hands  of  Judah.  The  Messiah  will  come  when 
Israel  rej)ent.  They  say  the  story  of  the  separation 
between  Israel  and  Juclah,  under  Jeroboam  and  Re- 
hoboam,  is  a  lie  of  the  Jews.  The  city  of  Luz,  or 
Bethel,  they  say,  was  on  mount  Gerizim,  Gen.  xxviiL 
19.  Jehus,  they  say,  was  also  on  this  mount,  and 
that  Judges  xix.  10,  as  it  stands  in  our  copies,  is  not 
true. 

"  The  next  day  we  renewed  our  visit  to  the  Samar- 
itans. We  had  yesterday  requested  to  see  their  an- 
cient copy  of  the  law.  The  kohen  objected,  but  after 
much  persuading,  and  indirectly  presenting  the  mo- 
tive which  generally  y^revails  in  this  counti-y,  i.e.  the 
offer  of  money,  he  at  last  consented  to  show  it  to  us 
this  morning.  In  order  to  do  it,  he  said  he  must 
first  bathe,  and  then  put  on  a  particular  dress  for  the 
occasion.  On  our  arrival  at  die  synagogue,  we 
waited  a  short  time,  and  he  appeared,  entered  the 
synagogue,  approached  the  altar,  kneeled  and  put  hii 
face  to  the  floor,  then  opened  the  little  closet  which 
contained  the  holy  book,  kneeled  and  put  his  face  to 
the  floor  again,  then  brought  out  the  brass  case, 
which  contained  the  roll,  and  opened  it  so  as  to  show 
us  the  manuscript,  but  we  were  not  allowed  to  touch 
it.  It  is  in  the  Samaritan  character,  and  the  kohet 
says  it  was  written  by  Abishua,  the  grandson  of 
Aaron,  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  Moses,  and 
3260  years  ago.  (See  1  Chron.  vi.  4.)  Another  brass 
case  stood  near  this,  containing  an  exact  eopy  of  the 
original  manuscript,  said  to  have  been  mode  800 
years   a|fo.     On  a  shelf  in  the  8«^agog^je    were  a 
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considerable  number  of  copies  of  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
cateucii.  We  saw  also  die  relic  of  the  Polyglott 
Bible  mentioned  by  Maundrell.  The  Bible  of  the 
Samaritans  conuiins  only  the  five  books  of  Moses. 
Th«y  have,  however,  Joshua  and  Jndges,  but  in  sep- 
arate books.  They  say  that  since  Joshua  there  has 
been  no  prophet  He  was  the  iisciple  of  Moses,  and 
inferior  to  him.  David  was  kmg  in  Jerusalem,  but 
not  a  prophet.  We  inquired  whether  the  Samari- 
tans held  it  lawful  to  read  the  books  of  Christians. 
They  said  there  was  no  law  against  it,  and  we  left 
with  them  one  Testament  in  Arabic,  and  another  in 
Hebrew."     *R. 

SAMGAR-NEBO,  a  general  officer  in  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's army,  Jerem.  xxxix.  3. 

SAMLAH,  king  of  Masrekah,  in  Idumea,  Gen. 
XXX  vi.  36. 

SAMOS,  an  island  of  the  Archipelago,  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  Lydia,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait.  The  island  was 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Juno,  who  had  there  a 
magnificent  temple.  It  was  also  celebrated  for  its 
valuable  potteries,  and  as  the  birth-place  of  Pythag- 
oras. The  Romans  wrote  to  the  governor  in  favor 
of  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Simon  Maccabseus,  1 
Mac.  XV.  23.  Paul  landed  here  when  going  to  Jeru- 
^era,  A.  D.  58,  Acts  xx.  15. 

SAMOTHRACIA,  an  island  in  the  Egean  sea; 
so  called  because  it  was  peopled  by  Samians  and 
Thracians.  It  was  an  asylum  for  fugitives  and 
criminals.  Paul,  departing  from  Troas,  for  Mace- 
donia, arrived  first  at  Samothracia,  Acts  xvi.  11. 

SAMSON,  son  of  Manoah,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
Judg.  xiii.  2,  &lc.  A.  M.  2848.  His  mother  had  been 
long  barren,  when  an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to 
her,  telling  her  she  should  have  a  son  ;  but  she  must 
take  care  not  to  drink  intoxicating  liquor,  or  to  eat 
any  impure  food ;  that  she  must  use  the  same  care 
with  regard  to  her  son  ;  and  must  consecrate  him  to 
God  from  his  infancy,  as  a  Nazarite,  and  not  let  a 
razor  come  upon  his  head:  adding,  "For  he  shall 
begin  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines." Samson  was  born  in  the  following  year, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  gave  him  extraordinary 
strength  of  body.  One  day,  as  he  went  to  Timnath, 
a  Philistine  city,  he  saw  a  young  woman,  whom  he 
desired  his  father  and  mother  to  obtain  for  him  as  a 
wife.  They  remonstrated  that  she  was  not  of  their 
own  nation ;  but  he  persevered,  and  the  young 
woman  was  contracted  to  him.  Upon  a  subsequent 
journey  to  Timnath,  he  saw  a  young  lion,  which  he 
seized  and  tore  in  pieces,  as  if  he  had  been  a  young 
kid ;  and  some  time  after,  returning  thither,  to  cele- 
brate his  marriage,  he  stepped  aside  to  see  the  car- 
cass of  the  lion.  He  found  it  dried  up,  and  a  swarm 
of  bees  lodged  in  it,  which  had  there  formed  a  honey- 
comb, of  which  he  took  a  part.  At  his  wedding-feast 
he  proposed  a  riddle  to  this  eflTect : 

**  The  greedy  eater  yields  to  others  meat. 

And  savage  strength  now  oflTers  luscious  sweet" 

His  companions  continued  to  the  seventh  day,  lost 
in  coiijecturing  its  meaning ;  when,  partly  by  threats, 
and  partly  by  entreaties,  they  urged  the  bride  to  get 
the  secret  from  her  husband.  Before  sunset  on  this 
day  they  came  to  Samson  say  ng, 

**  What  sweeter  flows  than  honey  o*er  the  tongue  ? 
Whose  strength  exceeds  a  lion's,  wild  and  young  ?  " 

His  reply  was,  that  if  they  had  not  ploughed  with 
4  heifer  they  could  never  have  expounded  his  rid- 


dle ;  meaning  that  they  had  abused  him  by  too  int>« 
mate  familiarity  with  his  wife,  and  that  she  had  beer 
unfaithful  to  him. 

He  paid  the  fine  expected  on  account  of  the  riddle^ 
but  left  his  wife,  and  retunied  to  his  father.  Some 
time  after,  the  woman  married  the  i)rLncipal  bride- 
man  at  her  former  wedding,  and  Samson's  anger  b«- 
ing  subsided,  he  returned  to  see  her,  bringing  a  kid 
with  him  as  a  present  But  her  father  refiieing  to 
admit  him,  he  went  and  CAUglrt  three  hundred  foxes 
or  jackals,  (see  Fox,)  which  he  tied  tail  to  tail,  puttini 
between  each  pair  a  fire-brand,  which  he  fired,  and 
turned  them  into  the  corn-fields  of  the  Philistines; 
where  the  flames  made  a  great  havoc,  not  sparing 
even  the  vines  and  the  olive-trees.  When  the  Phi- 
listines knew  it  was  Samson  who  had  done  this,  to 
revenge  the  aff\ont  received  from  his  father-in-law 
at  Timnath,  they  burned  the  man  and  his  daughter. 

In  a  combat,  Samson  slew  a  great  number  of  Phi- 
listines. The  narrative  of  this  exploit  (Judg.  xv.  8.) 
cannot  but  appear  obscure  to  the  English  reader,  aa^ 
indeed,  it  has  been  thought  by  translators  in  general. 
Samson  smote  the  Philistines  "  hip  and  thigh,  with  a 
great  slaughter."  Hip  under  thigh,  say  some ;  leg 
under  thigh,  say  others;  or  leg  against  thigh,  or  leg 
over,  or  upon,  thigh  ;  as  the  words  literally  express. 
These  are  not  all  the  varieties  of  interpretation  which 
this  passage  has  experienced.  Mr.  Taylor  proposes 
to  illustrate  the  expression  by  the  following  extracts : 

"  It  appears  probable,  from  the  following  circum- 
stances, that  the  exercise  of  wrestling,  as  it  is  now 
pei-formed  by  the  Turks,  is  the  very  ti&me  that  was 
anciently  used  in  the  Olympic  games.  ■  For,  l)e8ides 
the  previous  covering  of  trie  paleestrse  with  sand, 
that  the  combatants  might  fall  with  more  safety,  they 
have  their  pellowan  bashee,  or  master  wrestler,  who 
like  the  ' A.ywvo9irr)i  of  old,  is  to  observe  and  superin- 
tend over  the  jura  palaestrae,  and  to  be  the  umpire  in 
all  disputes.  The  combatants,  after  they  are  anoint- 
ed all  over  with  oil,  to  render  their  naked  bodies  the 
more  slippery,  and  less  easily  to  be  taken  hold  of, 
first  of  all  look  one  another  steadfastly  in  the  face,  as 
Diomede  or  Ulysses  does  the  palladium  upon  antique 
gems;  then  they  run  up  to,  and  retire  from,  each 
other  several  times,  using  all  the  while  a  variety  of 
antic  and  other  postures,  such  as  are  commonly  used 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  conflict  After  this  pre- 
lude, they  draw  nearer  together,  and  challenge  each 
other,  by  clapping  the  palms  of  their  hands  Jirst  upon 
their  oum  knees  or  thighs,  then  upon  each  other,  and 
afterwards  upon  the  palms  of  their  respective  arUdg- 
oniMs.  The  challenge  being  thus  given,  they  imme- 
diately close  in  and  stniggle  with  each  other,  striving 
with  all  their  strength,  •^'•t  and  dexterity,  (which  are 
often  very  extraordinary,)  who  shall  give  his  antago 
nist  a  fall,  and  become  the  conqueror.  During  these 
contests  I  have  often  seen  their  arms,  and  legs,  and 
thighs,  so  twisted  and  linked  together,  [caienattt  po' 
IfBstrfE,  as  Proj)ertius  calls  it,)  that  they  have  l)oth  fallen 
together,  and  left  the  victory  dubious  ;  too  difficult 
sometimes  for  the  pellowan  bashee  to  decide.  Uot- 
Xatm'iq  a/rTo)Toc  (a  wrestlcT  not  to  be  throton)  occurt 
in  ancient  inscriptions,  (Murat  torn.  ii.  page  627.) 
The  naXrj,  therefore,  being  thus  acted  in  all  the  parts 
of  it  with  open  hands,  mignt  very  proj)erly,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  cftstus,  or  boxing,  receive  its  name 
OTTO  Tov  nalaioiov,  from  Struggling  ttith  open  hands^ 
We  have  a  most  hvely  picture  of  this  ancient  gym- 
nastic exercise  upon  an  antique  uni,  in  Patin's  Imp^ 
Roman.  Numismata,  page  122  ;  and  likewise  upon  • 
coin  of  Trebonianus  Gallus    the  figure  of  which  ii 
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oxhibited  in  Vaillant,  Nurausm.  Iraper.  GraBc.** 
[Shaw'i  TraTcls,  page  217.)  In  like  manner,  Pitts 
InformB  ua — "  They  have  [at  Algiers]  a  comical  sort 
of  wrestling. .  .  .  There  comes  one  ooldly  into  the 
ring  of  people,  and  strips  all  to  his  drawers:  he  turns 
his  back  to  the  ring,  and  his  face  towards  his  clothes 
on  the  ground.  He  then  stretcheth  on  his  right  knee, 
and  tlien  throws  abroad  his  arms  three  times,  clap- 
ping his  hands  together  as  often,  just  above  the 
ground :  . .  . .  then  makes  two  or  three  good  springs 
into  the  middle  of  the  ring,  and  there  he  stands  with 
bis  left  hand  to  his  left  ear,  and  his  right  hand  to  his 
le/l  elbow.  This  is  his  challenge  ;  his  antagonists  do 
the  same.  After  which  rliepuewans  face  each  other, 
and  then  both  at  once  slap  their  hands  on  their  thighs, 
and  then  clap  together,  and  then  lift  them  up  as  high 
as  their  shoulders,  and  cause  the  palms  of  their  hands 
to  meet,  and  with  the  same  dash  their  heads  one 
against  another  three  times,  so  hard,  that  many  times 

the  blood  runs   down They'll   come   as   often 

within  five  or  six  yards  one  of  another,  and  clap  their 
hands  to  each  other,  and  then  put  forward  the  left  leg, 
bowing  their  body,  and  leaning  with  the  left  elbow  on 
the  left  knee,  for  a  little  while  looking  one  at  the  other 

like  two  fighting  cocks,  then  at  it  they  go At 

their  byrams,  or  festivals,  those  which  are  their  most 
famous  pilewans,  come  in  to  show  their  parts,  before 
the  Dey,  eight  or  ten  together.  They  are  the  choice 
of  all  the  stout  wrestlers."  (Account  of  Algiers, 
page  168.) 

Do  not  these  challengers  well  deserve  the  descrip- 
tion of  leg-and-thigh-men,  or  shoulder-and-thigh- 
men  ?  Their  very  attitudes  seem  to  have  furnished 
their  name,  which  seems,  indeed,  coiTectly  expressive 
of*  them.  Now,  as  we  learn,  that  occasionally  the 
most  famous  of  these  ai-e  selected  and  engaged,  is 
there  any  thing  unlikely  in  the  supposition,  that  the 
Philistines  assembled  their  best  wrestlers,  and  most 
notorious  combatants,  to  engage  the  famous  Samson  ? 
that  these,  fighting  in  the  manner  described  by  Pitts 
and  Dr.  Shaw,  are  denoted  by  the  expression,  "  hip- 
and-thigh-men  ?  "  i.  e.  those  who  made  a  profession 
of  wrestling,  and  who  were  esteemed  eminent  in  that 
exercise. 

[After  all,  the  expression  he  smote  them  hip  and 
thigh,  which  occurs  no  where  else  in  Scripture,  seems 
here  to  be  merely  proverbial,  implying  that  he  smote 
them  wholly,  entirely.     So  Gesenius.     R. 

After  this,  Samson  retired  into  the  rock  Etam,  in 
Judah  ;  but  was  taken  by  the  people  of  Judah  and 
led  bound  to  the  Philistines.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 
however,  animating  Samson,  he  snapped  his  cords, 
and  happenmg  to  find  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  he,  with 
this  weapon,  slew  a  thousand  Philistines;  and,  throw- 
ing away  the  jaw-bone,  he  gave  that  place  the  name 
of  Ramath-lehi,  that  is,  the  lifting  up  of  the  jaw-bone. 
Being  overcome  with  extreme  thirst,  and  crying  to 
the  Lord,  the  Lord  opened  a  rock  called  Maktesh, 
that  is,  the  jaw-tooth,  whence  water  gushed  out  to 
assuage  his  thirst.     See  Lehi. 

After  this,  Samson  went  to  Gaza,  a  city  of  the  Phi- 
listines, where  he  took  up  his  lodgings  with  a  harlot, 
or  more  probably  a  woman  who  kept  a  public  house. 
The  Philistines,  knowing  of  his  arrival,  set  a  guard 
about  the  house,  and  another  at  the  gates  of  the  city, 
to  kill  him  as  he  went  out  in  the  morning.  But  Sam- 
son, rising  at  midnight,  went  off,  and  took  away  the 
two  gates  of  the  city,  and  the  gate-posts,  bar  and 
chain,  and  carried  them  up  the  hill  which  is  towards 
Hebron. 

Some  time  afterwards,  he  became  attached  to  a 


woman  called  Delilah,  who  dwelt  in  the  valley  of 
Sorek.  Many  have  thought,  that  Samson  took  her 
as  his  wife,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  fact  The  Phihstines  bribed  this  woman,  to  dis- 
cover in  what  his  extraordinary  strength  consisted. 
He  amused  her  for  a  considerable  time,  pretending, 
that  it  lay  sometimes  in  one  thing,  and  sometimes  in 
another;  and  when  the  Philistines  were  ready  to 
seize  him,  he  burst  his  bonds  asunder.  At  last  she 
obtained  the  secret,  that  his  strength  lay  in  his  hair, 
which  had  never  been  shorn.  This  she  cut  off,  as 
he  lay  sleeping  in  her  lap,  after  the  common  oriental 
fashion;  and  the  Philistines  instantly  seizing  him, 
bound  him,  and  put  out  his  eyes.  They  took  nim  to 
Gaza,  shut  him  up  in  prison,  and  made  him  grind  at 
the  mill,  as  a  base  and  contemptible  slave. 

In  this  usage  we  discover  a  degree  of  vindictive 
contempt,  which  perhaps  was  the  ne  plus  vltra  of 
contumely  on  the  part  of  the  Philistines.  Samson 
being  blind,  yet  of^  great  strength,  they  made  him 
grinder  for  the  prison.  Grinding  was  women's  work, 
therefore  severely  degrading;  it  was  simple  work, 
requiring  no  art ;  it  was  laborious  work,  in  which 
his  strength  was  of  service ;  and  thus,  by  drudging 
for  them,  in  this  menial  employment,  he  eanied  a 
mortifying  livelihood  for  himself  In  this  view,  Sam- 
son was  worse  used  than  Job  (xxxi.  10.)  supposes 
his  wife  might  be  ;  "  Let  my  wife  be  so  degraded  that, 
instead  of  having  her  corn  ground  for  her,  she  shall 
perform  that  servile  office  herself;  not  for  herself,  or 
for  me,  the  lawful  object  of  her  affectionate  care,  but 
let  her  grind  for  another.^^  Samson,  the  hero,  em- 
ployed on  woman's  work!  a  vilely  fit  employment 
for  Delilah's  deluded  lover  !  he  ground  too  for  others, 
for  those  in  prison  with  himself;  Samson,  the  hero, 
labors,  as  Isaiah  predicts  the  virgin  daughter  of  Bab- 
ylon should  labor :  "  Comt  down,  sit  in  the  dust ;  ni 
on  the  ground ;  there  is  no  chair  for  thee  :  take  ttu 
mill-stones,  and  grind  meal :  nay  more,  whereas  wo- 
men who  grind  usually  sing  while  grinding,  sit  thou 
silent,  and  get  into  darkness  ;  retire  into  some  dark 
hole  and  corner,  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  partial  con- 
cealment of  thy  vexation  and  disgrace,"  chap,  xlvii.  1. 

Samson  continued  in  prison  at  Gaza  about  a  year, 
and,  his  hair  growing  again,  (Judg.  xvi.  22.)  God 
restored  to  him  his  strength.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
princes  of  the  Philistmes  met  in  a  general  assenibly, 
in  the  temple  of  their  god  Dagon,  to  return  him 
thanks  for  having  delivered  to  them  this  their  formi- 
dable enemy ;  and  after  they  had  ended  their  feast, 
they  ordered  Samson  to  be  brought  in  that  he  might 
contribute  to  their  sport.  When  they  had  insulted 
him  as  long  as  they  thought  fit,  he  desired  his  guide 
to  let  him  rest  himself  against  the  pillars  that  sup- 
ported the  temple,  which  was  then  full  of  people, 
both  above  and  below  the  galleries.  (See  HotJSRj 
Calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  laying  hold  or 
the  two  pillars,  by  which  the  temple  was  supported, 
one  in  his  right  hand  and  the  other  in  his  left,  he 
said,  "Let  me  also  die  with  the  Philistines;"  and 
violently  shaking  the  pillare,  tlie  temple  fell,  and  kill- 
ed about  three  thousand  persons.  Samson  lived  in 
the  whole  about  thirty -eight  years  ;  and  was  judge  of 
Israel  about  twenty,  Judg.  xvi.  20.  A.  M.  28^  to 
2887. 

SAMUEL,  son  of  Elkanah  and  of  Hannah,  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  and  of  the  family  of  Kohath,  was  a 
prophet  and  judge  of  Israel  for  many  years,  1  Sam. 
i.  1,  &.C.  1  Chron.  vi.  23.  His  father,  Elkanah, dwelt 
at  Ramathaim-Zophim,  or  the  city  of  Ramatha, 
inhabited  by  Levites  of  the  family  of  Zophai,  or  Zuph, 
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a  d^jceudant  of  Kohath,  and  Samuel  himself  dwelt 
there  the  greater  part  of  his  time. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  birth  and 
early  life  of  Samuel  are  of  a  peculiarly  interesting 
natiiF?  It  wats  at  the  time  when  Eli  was  presiding 
%»  high-priest  at  Shiloh,  that  Hannah,  the  wife  of 
Elkanah,  having  gone  to  the  usual  sacrificial  feast  at 
Shiloh,  availedherself  of  an  opportunity  to  "pour  out 
her  soul*' before  God,  at  the  tabernacle;  requesting 
tlie  removal  of  the  reproach  she  daily  suffered  from 
Peninnah,  her  copartner  in  the  embraces,  though  far 
her  inferior  in  the  affections,  of  Elkanali,  by  the  be- 
stowal of  a  son.  The  fervent,  yet  silent  manner  of 
her  appeal  induced  EH  to  mistake  her  emotions  for 
Intoxication,  with  which  he  precipitately  accused  her ; 
but  upon  the  circumstance  being  explained,  he  as  read- 
ily retracted,  and  changed  the  language  of  unchari- 
tableness  into  that  of  benediction.  The  acceptance  of 
Hannah's  prayer  was  at  length  corroborated  by  the 
birth  of  a  son,  whom  her  piety  and  her  gratitude  con- 
curred to  name  Samuel,  that  is,  "asked  of  God." 
Having  been  devoted  as  a  Nazarite  from  his  infancy, 
in  compliance  with  his  mother's  vow  when  she  asked 
him  of  the  Lord,  he  was,  while  in  his  infancy,  pre- 
sented to  Eli,  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  by 
whom  he  was  invested  with  the  distinguishing  ephod, 
ch.  iL 

The  extraordinary  character  of  Samuel  soon  began 
to  be  developed,  in  a  commission  which  he  received 
immediately  from  heaven,  to  denounce  his  displeas- 
ure agai'  Hli,  for  his  criminal  remissness  with  re- 
lard  to  liio  two  sons,  Hophni  and  Phinehaa,  whose 
ubertine  baseness  was  scarcely  reproved,  and  not  at 
all  restrained,  by  parental  authority.  The  spirit  of 
the  aged  priest  upon  the  occasion  demands  notice, 
and  deserves  imitation :  "  It  is  the  Lord,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good."  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  prophet  like  Samuel  in  this  period  of 
suspended  revelations,  awakening  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  almost  desponding  Israelites  the  liveliest  antici- 
pations, they  immediately  adopted  measures  to  dis- 
enthral themselves  from  Philistine  subjugation  ;  but 
they  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand 
men.  As  they  imputed  this  disaster  to  the  absence 
of  the  ark,  it  was  fetched  into  the  camp  amidst  great 
exultations,  but  a  second  overthrow  involved  the  loss 
of  thirty  thousand  foot,  (among  whom  were  Hophni 
and  Phinehas,)  and  above  all  of  the  ark,  which  the 
enemy  captured ;  intelligence  of  which  latter  calamity 
being  sudflei'ily  comnmnicated  to  Eli,  he  fell  back- 
wards, "and  his  neck  brake,  and  he  died."  The 
PhUistines  had  but  little  cause  to  triumph  in  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  ark.  This  sacred  possession  was  carried 
into  the  temple  of  Dagon,  to  whom  they  ascribed  their 
victory ;  and  the  priests,  upon  entering  the  national 
shrine,  the  next  morning,  found  their  god  fiillen  to  the 
ground  before  the  ark.  Imputing  this  circumstance 
to  accident,  they  again  set  up  the  statue.  The  fol- 
lowing day  the  image  was  discovered  again  fallen, 
and  the  head  and  hands  broken  upon  the  tnn^hold  of 
his  own  temple,  so  as  to  leave  thetnmk  only  remain- 
ing. The  people  themselves  were  smitten  with  griev- 
ous bodily  diseases,  which  pursued  them  from  city  to 
city,  wherever  they  transported  the  ark,  until  they 
restored  it,  with  commemorative  offerings,  to  the 
Israelites,  (see  Dagow,)  chap.  iv. — vL 

The  captivity  of  the  ark,  and  the  consequent  sus- 
pension of  the  public  services  at  Shiloh,  tended  to  the 
increasing  debasement  and  degeneration  of  the  people, 
which  only  stimulated  our  eminent  prophet  and  ruler 
^  exert  hie  energies  to  accomplish  a  general  refor- 


mation, by  whose  means  an  assembly  was  at  length 
convened  at  Mizpeh,  for  the  purpose  of  publicly  re- 
nouncing their  sins,  and  returning  to  God  by  fasting, 
humiliation,  sacrifice  and  prayer.  This  solemnity 
excited  the  apprehensions  of*^  their  enemies,  who 
accordingly  determined  upon  frustrating  their  plana, 
by  coming  suddenly  upon  them  ;  but  as  their  repent- 
ance was  sincere,  and  their  consequent  reconciliation 
to  offended  goodness  itnmediate,  the  Supreme  B^ing 
declared  himself  in  their  favor  after  Samuel's  sacri- 
fice and  intercession :  the  Philistines  were  panics 
struck  by  a  tremendous  thunder-storm,  and  by  their 
flight  and  dispersion  enabled  the  pursuing  Israelites 
ultimately  to  dictate  terms  of  peace  ;  in  commemora- 
tion of  which  deliverance,  Samuel  erected  a  monu- 
mental memorial,  which  he  called  Ebenezery  or  "  the 
stone  of  help." 

While  victory  had  now  rendered  the  Israelites 
secure  from  external  attacks,  the  })roper  administration 
of  justice,  by  their  illustrious  governor,  conferred 
upon  them  internal  prosperity  and  happiness.  Sam 
uel  exercised  his  judicial  authority  with  evident 
advantage  to  all  classes  of  the  comnuinity,  and  by 
annual  circuits  took  upon  himself  the  inspection  and 
regulation  of  civil  affairs.  He  moreover  erected  a 
public  altar  of  worship,  as  the  best  substitution  for 
the  deserted  ordinances  of  Shiloh  ;  and  to  him  have 
been  ascribed  those  institutions  which  were  called 
the  schools  of  the  prophets,  of  which  we  cannot  at  this 
distance  of  time  collect  any  very  exact  information. 
They  appear  to  have  been  originally  established  in 
the  cities  of  the  Levites,  which  were  diffused  through 
the  different  tribes,  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  the  plan 
of  general  instruction.  In  these  seminaries  the 
prophets  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law. 
were  Umght  the  art  of  |>8iilmody,  and  awaited  thecal! 
into  public  life  under  the  superintendence  of  one  of 
the  same  class,  venerable  for  wisdom  or  years.  Age, 
however,  relaxed  the  vigor  of  his  administration  ;  and 
Samuel,  in  consequence  of  apyminting  his  two  sons, 
Joel  and  Abiah,  to  execute  his  office,  soon  foimd,  hj 
the  complaints  of  the  elders,  that  he  had  devolved  it 
into  unworthy  hands.  He  was  in  consequence  solicit- 
ed to  appoint  a  king  over  them,  that  they  might  enjoy 
a  similar  fbrm  of  government  to  that  of  other  nations. 
This  was  no  doubt  as  offensive  a  request  to  Samuel, 
as  it  was  an  impious  and  ungrateful  one  toward  their 
supreme  Lord  and  Benefactor.  He  at  once,  there- 
fore, applied  to  God,  in  the  «>xig<'ncy,  who  directed 
him  to  comply  with  their  desires,  af\er  a  solemn  pro- 
test against  their  proceedings,  chap.  vii.  viii. 

The  introduction  of  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  to  Sana- 
uel,  and  the  several  circumstances  which  attended 
his  election  to  royalty,  fiirnish  remarkable  illustrations 
of  the  ever  active  agency  of  Providence  ;  controlling 
every  seeming  casualty,  and  subordinating  to  ilM 
plans  the  most  trifling  coincidences.  Saul  and  his 
servant  were  des}>atched  in  pursuit  of  his  father's 
asses,  which  had  strayed  from  home  ;  and  having 
arrived  at  Kamuh,  at  the  instigation  of  the  latter, 
Samuel  was  inquired  afler,  fbr  information  respecting 
them.  The  prophet  had  l>een  already  prepared  for 
the  visit,  and  instructed  how  to  act  by  a  divine  inti- 
mation. Treating  him,  accordingly,  with  marked 
di::tinction  and  respect,  he  first  held  a  conference  with 
Saul  in  the  evening,  probably  to  explain  the  secret 
designs  of  Providence,  and  in  the  ensuing  morning 
after  sending  the  servant  to  a  proper  distance,  pro 
ceeded  to  anoint  hiu)  the  future  king  of  Israel,  giving 
him  pro|>hetic  information  of  some  other  events  is 
which  he  would  bo  personally  interested.    This  ap 
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p«intment,  it  must  be  remarked,  was  now  only  a 
private  transaction,  but  calculated  to  satisfy  him  with 
regard  to  the  divine  decision  of  the  lot  by  which  he 
was  subsequently  chosen  at  Mizpeh.  To  that  place, 
whither  the  ark  was  conducted,  Samuel  convened 
the  people  ;  and  when  the  lot  was  cast,  which  suc- 
cessively pointed  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  the  family 
of  Matri,  and  the  person  of  Saul,  his  majestic  appear- 
ance so  well  seconded  the  recommendatory  speech  of 
Samuel,  that  he  at  once  gained,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  universal  attachment  He  very  soon  signalized 
himself  by  rendering  prompt  and  effectual  succor  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Jaoesh-Gilead,  who  were  besieged 
by  the  Anmionites,  and  on  the  very  point  of  a  sur- 
render ;  a  victory  which,  by  enhancing  liis  fame,  gave 
him  a  triumph  over  his  secret  enemies.  A  general 
meeting  was  accordingly  called  by  Samuel,  at  Gilgal, 
where  the  election  of  Saul  was  confirmed,  with  the 
accom})animent  of  public  sacrifices  and  rejoicings. 
Having  now  wholly  to  resign  the  government  into 
the  hands  of  the  person  he  had  himself  anointed  for 
the  office,  Samuel  concluded  his  more  public  fife  by 
an  oration,  truly  characteristic  of  his  integrity  of  prin- 
ciple and  his  piety  of  mind.  He  challenged  the  peo- 
ple to  produce  any  instances  of  peculation  or  inequity 
during  his  administration  ;  recapitulated  some  of  the 
facts  of  their  past  history,  which  were  illustrative  of 
the  consequences  of  disobedience,  and  intimated  the 
impropriety  of  their  conduct  in  desiring  a  king ; 
appealing  to  a  miraculous  attestation  of  the  displeas- 
ure of  God,  by  calling  for  a  thunder-storm  in  that 
season  of  wheat  harvest,  when  it  was  so  unusual ; 
suggesting,  at  the  same  time,  the  goodness  of  Grod  in 
determining  not  to  forsake  them  if  they  did  not  finally 
renounce  his  authority,  chap.  ix. — xii. 

In  the  second  year  of  Saul's  reign,  hostilities  were 
renewed  against  the  Philistines.  The  king,  having 
repaired  to  Gilgal,  waited  with  impatience  for  Samuel 
to  assist  in  presenting  burnt-offerings,  till  at  length,  on 
the  seventh  day,  the  services  were  ordered  to  proceed 
before  his  arrival ;  which  occasioned  a  severe  rebuke 
from  the  prophet,  and  an  assurance  that  his  precipi- 
tation would  ultimately  [)rove  subversive  of  his 
dominion.  Shortly  afler  this,  another  instance  of 
Saul's  disobedience  occurred  ;  he  was  commanded 
by  God,  through  Samuel,  to  destroy  utterly  the  nation 
01  the  Amalekites,  but  under  the  pretence  of  offering 
sacrifice,  he  spared  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
spoil,  together  with  Agag,  their  king.  This  produced 
a  severe  remonstrance  from  Samuel,  who  turned  ab- 
ruptly away  from  his  excuses  ;  and  when  Saul  seized 
his  garment,  which  rent  in  his  hands,  Samuel  took 
occasion  to  declare,  that  the  Lord  had  rent  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  from  him,  and  had  bestowed  it  upon 
another.  The  king's  urgent  solicitations,  however, 
induced  at  length  a  compliance  with  his  wish  that 
Samuel  would  join  him  in  a  public  act  of  worship ; 
afler  which  the  prophet  slew  Agag,  and  departed  to 
Ramah,  never  more  to  hold  any  personal  communi- 
cation >vith  Saul.  Still,  however,  he  retained  an 
affection  for  the  kinff,  and  long  and  deeply  lamented 
his  misconduct ;  till  he  was  roused  from  unavailing 

gief  by  a  message  from  heaven,  desiring  him  to  go  to 
ethlehem,  and  bestow  the  royal  unction  upon  David, 
his  distinguished  successor,  to  whom  we  devote  a 
subsequent  article,  ch.  xiii. — xv. 

Afler  the  lajwe  of  a  few  years  from  this  period,  in 
which  David  was  encountering  the  relentless  malig- 
nity of  Saul,  we  find  Samuel  still  at  Ramah,  and 
accompanying  David  to  Naioth,  a  school  of  the 
prophets,  as  a  teni[>orary  asylum,  where  the  Scripture 


narrative  of  his  life  closes.     He  died  about  four  years 
before  Saul,  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age,  A.  M 
2944,  deeply  lamented  by  the  whole  nation.     llis  re- 
mains were  interred  at  Ramah,  the  place  of  his  usual 
residence,  ch.  xix.  23,  24  ;  xxv.  1. 

Samuel  was  a  character  unquestionably  of  the  very 
first  class ;  of  irreproachable  integrity,  undaunted 
fortitude,  unabating  zeal,  unaffected  and  unblemished 
piety  ;  sincere  as  a  friend,  gentle  as  a  man,  virtuous 
as  a  judge,  and  holy  as  a  prophet.  In  the  Chronicloa 
he  is  stated  to  have  assisted  in  distributing  the  Levites 
apjxjinted  by  David  for  the  temple  service,  and  ai 
having  enriched  the  tabernacle  by  spoils  taken  from 
the  enemies  of  Israel.  He  is  said  also  to  have  written 
the  history  of  David,  in  conjunction  with  the  prophets 
Nathan  and  Gad,  which,  of  course,  can  be  understood 
only  ol  his  early  transactions.  The  first  twenty 
chapters  of  the  first  book  that  appears  under  his  name, 
are  with  the  utmost  probability  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
Talmudists ;  and  he  was  the  first  in  the  unbroken 
chain  of  prophets,  that  extended  to  the  days  of  Mala- 
chi,  and  that  "  foretold,"  according  to  the  testimony 
of  St.  Peter,  (Acts  iii.  24.)  "of"  the  final  establish- 
ment and  triumphs  of  Christianity.  (Ency.  Met  art 
Samuel.) 

About  two  years  afler  the  death  of  Samuel,  the 
Philistines  having  invaded  the  territories  of  Israel 
with  a  powerful  army,  Saul  with  his  troops  took  a 
position  on  the  eminences  of  Gilboa  ;  but  being  over- 
come by  consternation  at  the  multitude  of  his  enemies, 
he  resolved  to  consult  some  witch  or  sorceress,  to 
foreknow  the  event  of  the  war.  His  servants  were 
therefore  sent  in  quest  of  a  woman  possessed  of  a 
familiar  spirit,  the  Lord  having  refused  to  answer  him 
by  dreams,  or  by  urim,  or  by  prophets.  Having  dis- 
covered an  enchantress  at  En-dor,  about  two  or  three 
leagues  from  Gilboa,  Saul  disguised  himself,  and  vis- 
ited her,  with  a  small  attendance,  and  desired  her  to 
raise  the  ghost  of  Samuel.  She  had  recourse  to  her 
charms,  and  when  the  ghost  appeared,  she  screamed 
violently,  and  said,  "  Why  have  you  deceived  me,  for 
you  are  Saul  ?  "  Saul,  however,  encouraged  her  to 
declare  what  she  saw.  "  I  see  (said  she)  gods  [dohim, 
in  the  sense  of  magistrate,  chief,  or  prince,  &c.] 
coming  out  of  the  earth ;"  adding,  that  he  had  the 
appearance  of  "an  old  man  covered  with  a  mantle." 
By  this  description  Saul  recognized  Samuel,  and 
bowed  himself  to  the  earth.  Samuel  inquired  why 
he  had  been  disturbed.  To  which  Saul  answered, 
that,  being  in  great  difficulties,  and  not  knowing  whom 
to  address,  because  Grod  gave  him  no  answer,  he  had 
resorted  to  the  present  undertaking.  Samuel  con- 
firmed all  his  fears,  declaring  that  the  kingdom  should 
be  taken  from  him,  and  given  to  David,  his  son-in- 
law  ;  that  Israel  should  be  delivered  into  the  handf 
of  their  enemies  the  Philistines ;  and  that  Saul  and 
his  sons  should  die  on  the  morrow,  1  Sam.  xxviii. 

On  this  narrative  there  has  been  much  controversy, 
first,  as  to  whether  the  ghost  of  Samuel  did  really  ap- 
pear to  Saul,  and  next,  if  the  appearance  were  real, 
whether  it  was  effected  by  the  power  of  the  devil,  or 
the  art  of  magic  ?  Our  limits,  however,  will  not  per- 
mit of  even  a  mere  outline  of  the  arguments  on  either 
side.  Calmet  says  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that 
Samuel  really  appeared  to  Saul ;  not  by  the  magical 
charms  of  the  sorceress,  or  by  the  power  of  the  devil, 
but  by  the  almighty  power  of  God,  who,  to  punish 
Saul,  might  pennit  Samuel  to  appear,  and  discover 
to  him  his  last  and  greatest  calamity.  Mr.  Taylor 
takes  a  different  view  of  the  subject,  ai»d  in  the  article 
WiTCH«  has  labored  to  orove  that         ^upt.>osed  a^^ 
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pearance  wai«  a  mere  juggling  trick  upon  tne  part  of 
the  woman.  The  text,  however,  gives  no  counte- 
oance  to  thi§  notion  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said, 
in  verse  14,  that  "  Saul  perceived  that  it  was  Samuel 

To  Samuel  are  ascribed  the  Book  of  Judges,  that 
of  Ruth,  and  the  First  Book  of  Samuel.  There  is, 
indeed,  great  probability  that  he  was  the  author  of 
tl  e  first  twenty-four  chapters  of  the  first  of  Samuel, 
f  jice  they  contain  nothing  but  what  he  might  have 
'rritten,  and  in  which  he  was  not  a  principal  agent 
However, 'in  these  chapters,  there  is  some  trifling  ad- 
ditions, probably  inserted  after  his  deatli.  We  read, 
(1  Chron.  ix.  22.)  that  he  assisted  in  regulating  the 
distribution  of  the  Levites  made  by  David  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  temple,  which  Calmet  suggests  may  be 
explained  by  saying,  that  David  pursued  the  order 
settled  by  Samuel,  during  his  admmistration,  after  the 
death  of  the  high-priest  Eli ;  or,  as  Mr.  Taylor  thinks, 
he  may  have  left  in  MS.  some  plan  for  such  a  purpose. 
We  read  also,  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  28.)  that  Samuel  en- 
riched the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  by  magnificent 
presents,  and  by  valuable  spoils,  taken  from  the  ene- 
mies of  Israel.  Also,  (1  Uhron.  xxix.  29.)  that  he 
wrote  the  history  of  David,  in  conjunction  with  the 
prophets  Nathan  and  Gad.  Probably  he  might  write 
tlie  beginning  of  his  history,  which  the  other  prophets 
continued  and  concluded ;  for  Samuel  was  dead 
before  David  came  to  the  throne.  The  first  two 
Books  of  Kings  bear  the  name  of  Books  of  Samuel ; 
but,  it  must  be  evident  that  he  could  not  be  the 
author  of  the  second  of  these  Books,  which  contains 
transactions  after  his  death.  Neither  could  he  write 
the  latter  end  of  the  first,  since  his  death  is  mentioned 
in  chap.  xxv.  It  is  said  (chap.  x.  25.)  of  the  First 
Book  of  Samuel,  that  this  prophet  wrote  in  a  book, 
"the  manner  of  the  kingdom,  describing  the  rights, 
prerogatives,  and  revenues  of  the  king,  and  the  extent 
of  his  power  and  authority;  a  repetition  of  what  he 
had  proposed,  vivd  voce^  a  little  before  to  the  people. 
See  further  under  Kings,  Books  of. 

Samuel  began  the  chain  of  the  prophets  which  was 
never  broken  from  his  time  to  that  of  Zechariah  and 
Malachi,  Acts  iii.  24. 

SANBALLAT,  chief,  or  governor,  of  the  Cuthites, 
or  Samaritans,  and  a  great  enemy  to  the  Jews. 
When  Nehemiah  came  fi*om  Shushan  to  Jerusalem, 
(Neh.  ii.  10,  19.  ante  A.  D.  454.)  and  began  to  rebuild 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  Sanballat,  Tobiah  and  Geshem 
taunted  him,  and  sent  to  inquire  on  what  authority  he 
undertook  this  enterprise  ;  and  whether  it  were  not  a 
revolt  against  the  king.  Nehemiah,  however,  pro- 
ceeded with  vigor  in  his  undertaking,  and  completed 
the  walls  of  the  city. 

Finding  that  they  could  not  succeed  against  the 
Jews  by  the  course  they  had  pursued,  Sanballat,  To- 
biah and  Geshem  sent  to  Nehemiah,  to  desire  him  t© 
meet  them  in  the  field,  that  they  might  make  an  alli- 
ance, and  ffwear  inviolable  fi-iendship.  But  Nehemi- 
ah perceived  this  was  only  a  stratagem,  as  he  did  also 
a  subsequent  attempt  to  ensnare  him,  and  escaped  in 
both  cases. 

Nehemiah  being  obliged  to  return  to  king  Arta- 
xerxes  at  Shushan,  fNeh.  xiii.  6,  28.  A.  M.  35^3,  ante 
A.  D.  441,j  in  his  aosence,  the  high-priest  Eliashib 
married  his  grandson  Manasseh,  son  of  Joiada,  to  a 
daughter  of  Sanballat,  and  allowed  Tobiah,  a  kinsman 
of  Sanballat,  an  apartment  in  the  temple.  Nehemiah, 
at  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  (the  exact  year  of  which  is 
not  known,)  drove  Tobiah  out  of  the  temple,  and 
vould  not  su^er  MauaaMh,  the  hifh-priMt'e  grand- 


son, to  continue  in  the  city,  nor  to  perfbrm  the  ftino- 
tions  of  the  priesthood.  ManaaBeh,being  thus  expelled, 
retired  to  his  father-in-law,  Sanballat,  who  provided 
him  the  means  of  exercisinf  his  priestly  office  on 
mount  Grerizim,  on  the  foUowing  occasion.  S«« 
Gerizim. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  came  into  Phcpnicia, 
and  invested  Tyre,  Sanballat  abandoned  the  interests 
of  Darius,  and  went,  at  the  head  of  8000  men,  to  offer 
his  service  to  Alexander,  who  readily  received  him, 
and  gave  him  leave  to  erect  a  temple  on  mount  G^ 
rizim,  where  he  constituted  his  son-in-law  Manasseh 
the  high-priest  Sanballat  must  have  been  at  this 
time  very  old,  for  120  years  before  f  A.  M.  3550)  he 
was  governor  of  the  Samaritans.  Indeed,  some  have 
been  of  opinion  that  the  Sanballat  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  was  different  from  he  who  so 
eagerly  opposed  Nehemiah;  but  Calmet  sees  no 
necessity  for  admitting  this.  However,  Joseph  us 
makes  Sanballat  a  CuUiite  originally,  and  does  not 
mention  him  who  withstood  ^fehe^liah.  The  wife 
of  Manasseh  he  calls  by  the  name  of  Nicaso,  and  says 
that  Sanballat  died  nine  months  after  he  had  submitted 
to  Alexander. 

Dr.  Prideaux,  however,  rejects  the  solution  of  this 
diflUculty,  by  two  Sanballats,  and  endeavors  to  recon- 
cile the  history  to  truth  and  probabihty,  by  showinf 
a  mistake  in  Josephus.  This  author  makes  Sanballal 
to  flourish  in  the  time  of  Darius  Codomannus,  and  te 
build  his  temple  upon  mount  Gerizim  by  hcense  from 
Alexander  the  Great ;  whereas  it  was  performed  by 
leave  from  Darius  Nothus,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
his  reign.  This  removes  the  difiicultv  arising  from 
the  great  age  of  Sanballat,  and  allows  him  to  be  con- 
temporary with  Nehemiah,  as  the  Scripture  history 
requires. 

SANCTIFY  often  signifies  to  prepare.  Thus 
Joshua  says  to  the  people,  (chap.  iii.  5.)  "  Sanctify 
yourselves,  for  to-morrow  the  Lord  will  do  wonders 
among  you."  Prepare  yourselves  to  pass  over  Jordam. 
In  Isa.  xiii.  3,  the  Lord  calls  the  Medes  his  sanctified. 
I  have  appointed,  and,  as  it  were,  consecrated  then 
to  be  the  executioners  of  my  vengeance  against  Bab- 
ylon. (See  also  Numb.  xi.  18  ;  Josh.  vii.  13  ;  Jcr.  ri 
4 ;  xii.  3 ;  li.  27, 28 ;  Joel  i.  14 ;  Mic.  in.  5 ;  Zeph.  L  7.) 
Comp.  Holt. 

We  desire  of  God,  that  his  name  may  be  sanctified^ 
or  hallowed ;  that  is,  honored,  praised  and  glorified 
throughout  the  world  ;  especially  by  tliose  who  hare 
the  happiness  of  knowing  him.  Let  them  sanctify  it 
by  their  good  lives,  their  fidelity,  their  submission  to 
his  orders ;  and  they  who  know  him  not,  that  they 
may  obtain  the  knowledge  of  him,  may  hear  his  word, 
may  become  obedient  to  his  instructions,  &:c.  We 
may  apprehend  yet  better  what  is  meant  bv  sanctifV- 
ing  the  name  of  Grod,  by  the  oppjosite  to  it ;  that  is^ 
profaning  the  name  of  God,  by  vain  swearing,  blas- 
pheming, ascribing  his  name  to  idols ;  by  fumiahmj 
wicked  men  and  infidels  with  occasion  of  blasphem 
ing  it  by  our  bad  lives,  and  scandalous  conversa- 
tion, &c. 

It  is  said,  "I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come 
nigh  me  ; "  (Lev.  x.  3.)  in  his  priests,  when,  by  the  ter- 
rible and  exemplary  punishment  of  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
the  Lord  showed  what  purity  he  required  in  his  ser» 
vants,  and  what  punctual  exactness  he  expected  in  his 
service.  The  Lord  complains,  in  another  place,  that 
Moses  and  Aaron  did  not  sanctify  him  before  Israel . 
"  Because  ye  beUeved  me  not,  to  sanctify  me  in  the 
eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  therefore  ye  shall  Dot 
bring  this  congregation  into  the  land  which  I  bavo 
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giren  them,"  Numo.  xx.  12.  And  how  did  they  not 
sanctify  nim  ?  By  showing  some  distrust  in  his  words : 
**  Because  ye  believed  me  not."  God  sanctified  the 
MTenth  day,  that  is,  consecrated  it  to  his  service,  Gren. 
iL  3.  He  sanctified  all  the  first-bom  ;  (Exod.  idii.  3.) 
tie  conrmiands  that  they  should  be  offered  to  him  ;  as 
h  were,  consecrated  to  his  service.  Moses  sanctifies 
the  Israelites,  and  by  bathing,  by  abstinence  firom  the 
use  of  the  marriage  bed,  by  the  purity  of  their  clothes, 
he  prepares  them  for  appearing  before  the  Lord,  for 
entering  into  a  covenant  with  him,  Exod.  xix.  10 ; 
xiv.  12. 

Those  who  approach  to  holv  things  are  sanctified ; 
fbr  example,  it  is  allowed  to  the  priest  only  to  offer 
sacrifices  at  the  altar,  Exod.  xxix.  37  ;  xxx.  29 ;  Lev. 
vi.  18,  27.  Compare  Lev.  xxii.  15,  16,  where  God 
expressly  forbids  that  the  people  tihould  eat  of  the 
sanctified  things. 

We  have  in  Haggai  (ii.  12.)  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  contrariety  between  the  communication  of 
holiness  or  sanctincation,  and  that  of  pollution.     The 

Erophet  is  directed  to  ask  the  priests  concerning  the 
iw — **  If  one  bear  holy  flesh  in  the  skirt  of  his  gar- 
ment, and  with  his  skirt  do  touch  bread,  or  pottage, 
or  wine,  or  oil,  or  any  meat,  shall  it  be  holy  ?  "  And 
the  priests  answered,  "  No."  "  But,"  said  Haggai,  "  if 
any  one  who  is  unclean  by  a  dead  body,  touch  any  of 
these,  shall  it  be  unclean?"  They  said,  "  It  shall  be 
unclean."  So  that  the  principle  of  pollution  was 
mucn  more  readily  communicated  than  that  of  sanc- 
tification ; — for  instance,  to  persons  and  to  things 
which  were  in  the  same  apartment,  or  house  with  a 
dead  body,  though  they  had  not  touched  it:  but 
holy  flesh  did  not  communicate  sanctification,  beyond 
that  which  it  touched :  it  might  sanctify  the  skirt  of 
the  gannent  that  carried  it,  but  it  communicated  no 
virtue  to  any  thing  beyond  it 

SANCTUARY.  By  this  name  that  part  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  was  called,  which  was  the  most 
secret  and  most  retired;  in  which  was  the  ark  of  the 
covenemt ;  and  where  none  but  the  high-pnest  might 
enter,  and  he  only  once  a  year,  on  the  day  of  solemn 
expiation.  The  same  name  was  also  given  to  the 
most  sacred  part  of  the  tabernacle  set  up  in  the  wil- 
derness, which  remained  till  some  time  afler  the 
building  of  the  temple.  See  Tabernacle,  and 
Temple. 

Sometimes  the  word  sanctuary  is  used  generally  for 
the  temple,  or  the  holy  place,  the  structure  appointed 
for  the  public  worship  of  the  Lord.  It  should  seem 
also,  that  Moses  uses  it  instead  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Exod.  XV.  17,  **  Thou  shah  bring  them  in,  and  plant 
them  in  the  mountain  of  thy  inheritance,  in  the  place, 
O  Lord,  which  thou  hast  made  for  thee  to  dwell  in ; 
in  the  sanctuary,  O  Lord,  which  thy  hands  have  estab- 
lished." And  in  Lev.  xx.  3,  of  those  who  offer  their 
children  to  Moloch,  he  says,  they  "defile  my  sanctu- 
ary, and  profiuae  my  holy  name."  He  forbids  the 
high- priest  to  go  out  of  the  temple,  to  mourn  for  his 
relations,  Lev.  xxi.  12 :  "  Neither  shall  he  go  out  of 
the  sanctuary,  nor  profane  the  sanctuary  of  his  God." 
The  temple  is  here  denoted  by  its  principal  part.  It 
is  believed  that 'sanctuary  is  put  for  heaven,  m  Deut 
xxvi.  15 :  "  Look  from  the  dwelling  of  thy  sanctuary," 
Grom  the  high  heaven. 

SAND.  A  similitude  taken  flt>m  the  aggregate 
send  of  the  sea,  is  oflen  used,  to  express  a  very  great 
multitude,  or  a  very  great  weight ;  or  from  a  single 
sand,  something  very  mean  and  trifling.  God  prom- 
ises Abraham  and  Jacob  to  multiply  their  posterity  as 
tke  stars  of  heaven,  and  as  the  suid  of  the  sea.  Gen. 


xxii.  17  i  xxxii.  12.  Job  (vi.  3.)  compares  the  weight 
of  his  misfortunes  to  that  of  the  sand  of  the  sea.  »)1- 
omon  says,  (Prov.  xxvii.  3.)  that  though  sand  and 
piivel  are  very  heavy  things,  yet  the  anger  of  a  fool 
IS  much  heavier.  And  Ecclesiasticus  says  that  a  fool 
is  more  insupportable  than  the  weight  of  sand,  lead 
or  iron,  Ecclus.  xxii.  15. 

The  prophets  magni^  the  omnipotence  of  Grod,  who 
has  fixed  the  sand  of  the  shore  for  the  boundaries  of 
the  sea,  and  has  said  to  it,  "Hitherto  shalt  thou  come; 
but  here  thou  shalt  break  thy  foaming  waves,  and 
shalt  pass  no  fartlier,"  Jer.  v.  jfe. 

Our  Saviour  tells  us,  (MatL  vii.  26.)  that  a  fool  lays 
the  foundation  of  his  house  on  the  sand ;  whereas  a 
wise  man  founds  his  house  on  a  rock.  Ecclesiasti- 
cus says,  (xviii.  8.)  that  the  years  of  the  longest  hfe  of 
man  are  but  as  a  drop  of  water,  or  as  a  grain  of  sand. 
And  Wisdom  says,  (viL  9.)  that  all  the  gold  in  the 
world,  compared  to  wistlom,  is  but  as  the  smallest 
grain  of  sand.     See  Rain,  and  Pillars. 

SANDALS,  [Heb.  o^Spj  ;  Gr.  rmoi/^^ara,  aavSakia. 
The  sandals  or  shoes  of  the  orientals  were  in  ancient 
times,  and  are  still  at  the  present  day,  merely  soles  of 
hide,  leather,  or  wood,  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the 
foot  by  two  straps,  one  of  which  passes  around  the 
great  toe,  on  the  fore  part  of  the  foot,  and  the  other 
around  the  ankle.  Niebuhr  says,  (Descr.  of  Arabia, 
p.  63,  Germ,  ed.)  "  The  shoes  of  the  Arabs,  of  the 
miduling  and  lower  classes,  consist  only  of  a  sole, 
with  one  or  two  straps  over  ttie  foot,  and  one  aroimd 
the  ankle.  These  straps  are  by  no  means  so  long  as 
those  which  painters  are  accustomed  to  assign  to  the 
oriental  costume.  The  Arabs  sometimes  wear  in  their 
houses  wooden  sandals  or  slippers  with  high  heels, 
which  are  common  throughout  the  East.  These  are 
worn  also  by  ladies  of  rank  in  Egypt  and  Turkey." 
These  were  probably  also  not  unknown  among  the  He- 
brews. It  is  easy  to  see  now,  why  the  Hebrew  prophets 
could  speak  so  contemptuously  of  the  value  of  a /^atr 
of  shots,  i.  e.  sandals,  Amos  ii.  6;  viii.  6. 
'  The  sandals  of  females  were  often  ornamented  ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  these  may  have  resem- 
bled the  sHppers  or shoesof  modern  orientals,  which 
cover  also  the  upper  part  of  the  f bot,anH  are  usually 
made  of  morocco  leather,  Judith  x.4.;  xvi.  9;  Ezek. 
xvi.  10.    (Compare  the  article  Badgers'  SkixXS.) 

It  is  not  customary  in  the  East  to  wear  shoes  or 
sandals  in  the  houses ;  hence  they  are  always  taken 
off  on  entering  a  house,  and  especially  temples  and 
all  consecrated  places.  Hence  the  phrase  to  loose 
one^s  shoes  or  sandals  from  off  one^s  Jeet,  Ex.  iii.  5 ; 
Deut.  xxv,  9,  etc.  To  loose  and  bind  on  the  sandals 
was  the  business  of  the  lowest  servants  ;  and  a  slave, 
newly  bought,  commenced  his  service  by  loosing  the 
sandals  of  his  new  master,  and  carryingthem  a  certain 
distance.  (Talmud  Kiddush,  22.  2.^  Disciples,  how- 
ever, perfonned  this  ofiice  for  their  master,  and  ac- 
counted it  an  honor ;  but  the  rabbins  advise,  not  to  do 
it  before  strangers,  lest  they  should  be  mistaken  for 
servants.  Hence  the  expressions  of  John  the  Baptist, 
that  he  was  "  not  worthy  to  loose  or  to  bear  the  san- 
dals of  Jesus,"  Matt.  iii.  11 ;  Mark  i.  7.  As  stockings 
are  not  worn  in  the  East,  the  feet  in  sandals  become 
dusty  and  soiled  ;  accordingly,  on  entering  a  house 
and  putting  ofif  the  sandals,  it  was  customary  to  wash 
the  teet  This  was  also  the  business  of  the  lowest 
servants.  On  visits,  slaves  presented  the  water ;  bat 
to  guests  of  distinction,  the  master  of  the  house  per 
formed  this  office,  Gren.  xviii.  4,  5;  Luke  viL  44. 
(Comp.  John  xiii.  4.)  The  poor,  of  course,  often  w«a» 
barefoot ;  but  this  was  not  customary  among  the  i  ich 
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«xeept  as  a  8ign  of  mourning.  See  further  under 
Foot,  the  section  Washing  of  the  Feet. 

In  contracts,  the  seller  drew  off'  his  sandals  and 
gave  them  to  the  huyer,  in  confirmation  of  the  bar- 
gain, Ruth  iv.  7.  The  loosing  of  the  sandals  was 
also  a  ceremony  when  a  man  refused  to  marry  tlie 
widow  of  his  deceased  brother,  Deut.  xxv.  9.     *R, 

Writers  say,  that  when  Hercules  became  slave  to 
Omphale,  she  used  to  give  him  correction  with  her 
sandal,  which  was  the  most  degrading  and  effeini- 
oate  kind  of  correction.  SoLucian  maies  Venus  say 
of  Cupid,  "Already  I  have  given  him  some  correc- 
tion ;  and  taking  him  on  my  knee,  have  chastised 
him  with  my  sandal."  But  Mr.  Morier,  in  his  Second 
Journey  to  Persia,  (p.  8.)  mentions  a  servant  of  the 
ambassador  who  was  "abundantly  beaten  on  the 
back  with  a  stick,  and  on  the  mouth  with  a  shoe 
heel,"  which  he  further  explains,  p.  95.  The  king 
of  Persia  examined  some  of  his  officers,  who  not  an- 
swering as  he  desired,  he  exclaimed,  "Call  the 
Ferashes,  and  beat  these  rogues  till  they  die.  The 
Ferashes  came  and  beat  them  violently  ;  and  when 
they  attempted  to  say  any  thing  in  their  own  defence, 
they  smote  them  on  the  mouth  with  a  shoe,  the  heel 
of  which  was  shod  with  iron."  He  adds  in  a  note, 
"  This  use  of  the  shoe  is  quite  characteristic  of  the 
eastern  manners  described  in  Scripture.  The  shoe 
was  always  considered  as  vile,  and  never  was  allowed 
to  enter  sacred  or  respected  places  ;  and  to  be  smit- 
ten with  it,  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  last  ignominy. 
Paul  was  smitten  on  the  mouth  by  the  orders  of 
Ananias : "  (Acts  xxiii.  2.j — whether  this  were  with 
a  shoe,  may  deserve  consideration  ;  such  ignominy, 
if  that  were  the  case,  might  well  excite  Paul's  anger, 
and  excuse  his  threat. 

SANHEDRIM,  or  Beth-din, /lotwe  of  judgment^ 
was  a  council  of  seventy-one  or  seventy-two  senators, 
among  theJews,  who  determined  the  most  important 
affairs  of  the  nation.  The  room  in  which  they  met, 
according  to  the  rabbins,  was  a  rotunda,  half  of  which 
was  built  without  the  temple,  and  half  within  ;  the 
latter  part  being  that  in  which  the  judges  sat.  The 
Aon*  or  president,  who  was  generally  the  high-priest, 
sat  on  a  throne  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  his  deputy,  or 
vice-president,  called  Ab-beth-din^  at  his  right-hand, 
and  the  sub-deputy,  or  Hakam^  at  his  lefl ;  the  other 
senators  behig  ranged  in  order  on  each  side.  Most 
of  the  members  of  this  council  were  priests  or  Le- 
vites,  though  men  in  private  stations  of^life  were  not 
excluied. 

The  authority  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  very  extensive. 
It  decided  causes  brought  before  it  by  appeal  from 
inferior  courts ;  and  even  the  kin^,  the  high-priest, 
the  prophets,  were  under  its  jurisdiction.  The 
general  affairs  of  the  nation  were  also  brought  before 
this  assembly.  The  right  of  judging  in  capitid  cases 
belonged  to  it ;  and  this  sentence  could  not  be  pro- 
nounced in  any  other  place,  but  in  the  hall  called 
lAshccUh-haif^gaziih ;  from  whence  it  came  to  pass, 
that  the  Jvm-a  were  forced  to  ^uit  this  hall,  when  the 
power  of  Vifh  an<d  de«th  was  taken  out  of  their  kanda, 
forty  year*  helbre  the  destruction  of  their  temple, 
and  three  years  Wlbr«  rtte  death  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  rabbins  insist  that  the  Sanhedrim  subsisted  in 
their  nation,  constantly,  from  the  time  of  Moses, 
(Numb.  id.  16.)  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple  l^  the 
Romans.  But  this  is  strongly  contested.  Petau 
fixes  its  origin  at  the  time  when  Gabinius,  governor 
of  Judea,  erected  tribunals  in  the  five  principal  cities, 
of  Jerusalem,  Gadara,  Amathus,  Jericho,  and  Sepho- 
ra,  or  Seohoris.     (Joseph.   Antiq.  lib.  lix.  cap.  10 ; 
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de  Bello,  lib.  i.  cap.  6.)  Basnage  fixes  its  origin  to 
the  time  of  Judas  Maccabeeus,  or  that  of  his  brother 
Jonathan.  This  question,  however,  cannot  be  de- 
termined. We  have  no  proof  of  its  very  early 
existence. 

Our  Saviour  (Matt  v.  22.)  distinguishes  two  tribu* 
nals :  "  Whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without 
a  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment ;"  that  is, 
the  tribunal  of  the  twenty-three  judges.  "  And  who- 
soever shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  in  dan- 
ger of  the  council ;  "  that  is,  of  the  great  Sanhedrim, 
which  had  the  right  of  hfe  and  death,  at  least 
generally,  and  before  this  right  was  taken  away  by 
the  Romans.  Some  think  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
council  of  twenty-tiiree  extended  to  life  and  death 
also  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Sanhedrim  was  supe- 
rior to  that  council.  (See  also  Mark  xiii.  9 ;  xiv.  55 ; 
XV.  1 ;  Luke  xxii.  52,  66 -j  John  xi.  47  ;  Acts  iv  15i, 
21,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  Svnedrion.) 

[The  Tabnudists  do,  indeed,  speak  of  a  tribunal  or 
Sanhedrim  of  twenty-three  judges ;  but  no  such  tri- 
bunal is  mentioned  by  Josepnus.  He,  however, 
speaks  of  a  tribunal  of  *et>en  judges,  which  existed  in 
each  town,  and  took  cognizance  of  smaller  offences, 
which  is  called  ^  xqiaigy  judgment  or  court  ofjuttict 
in  Matt.  v.  21,  22 ;  and  which  also  seems  intended 
by  ovvi^oioi^  councUf  in  Matt  x-  17;  Mark  xiiL  9. 
(See  Joseph.  Antiq.  iv.  8,  14  ;  Jahn's  Bib.  ArchwoL 
§245.)     R. 

SArPHIRA,  a  Christian  woman,  and  wife  of  An- 
anias. They  having  conjointly  sold  a  field,  which 
was  their  property,  brought  a  part  of  the  price,  and 
laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the  apostles,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
whole,  reserving  the  rest.  For  this  prevaricatioB 
they  were  both  struck  with  sudden  death.  Acts  v. 
See  Ananias. 

SAPPHIRE,  a  precious  stone  often  mentioned  ia 
Scripture,  Exod.  xxviii.  18;  xxxix.  11.  Job  says 
(xxviii.  6.)  there  are  places  whose  stones  are  sap- 
phires ;  that  is,  sapphires  are  very  common  there. 
Pliny  says  that  the  best  come  out  of  Media  ;  perhaps 
out  of  the  country  of  the  Sapires,  or  from  the  mount 
of  Sephar  mentioned  by  Moses,  Gen.  x.  30;  Ezek.  L 
26 ;  X.  1.  The  oriental  sapphire  is  of  a  sky  blue 
color,  or  a  fine  azure ;  hence,  the  prophets  describe 
the  throne  of  God,  as  the  color  of  a  sapphire  ;  that  is, 
of  a  celestial  blue  or  azure,  Exod.  xxiv.  10.  It  is 
next  in  hardness  and  value  to  the  diamond. 

I.  SARAH,  or  Sarai,  wife  of  Abraham,  and 
daughter  of  Terah  his  father,  but  by  another  mother; 
since  Abraham  asserts,  (Gen.  xii.  13;  xx.  V2A  that 
she  was  really  his  sister,  the  daughter  of  his  father, 
but  not  the  daughter  of  his  mother.  Terah  might 
have  had  severed  wives  at  once,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country  ;  or  he  might  have  married 
again,  afler  the  death  of  Abraham's  mother,  by  which 
latter  wife  he  might  have  had  Sarai.  This  opinion 
Caliiiet  prefers  to  that  which  makes  Sarah  the  same 
as  ItK^ah,  daughter  of  Haran,  niece  of  Abraham,  and 
granddaughter  of  Terah,  (Gen.  xi.  29.)  which  is  the 
opinion  of  Josephus,  and  many  conunentators. 

Sarai  was  born  A.  M.  2018,  and  married  Abraham 
before  he  lefl  Ur  ;  upon  quitting  which  he  agreed 
with  Sarah,  that  she  ihould  call  herself  his  sister. 
l)eing  afraid  she  should  be  taken  away  from  him,  and 
that  he  might  be  put  to  death  on  her  account,  if  she 
were  known  to  be  his  wife. 

The  principal  incidents  in  Sarah's  life  having  been 
detailed  in  the  article  Abraham,  it  is  unneceesary  to 
repeat  them  here. 

When  God  made  a  covenant  with  Abraham,  and 
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■Mtituted  circumciirion,  he  changed  the  name  of 
Bar&if  or  My  Princtsa,  into  tliat  of  Sarah,  or  Princtsa  ; 
and  promised  Abraham  a  son  bv  her,  which  was 
fulfilled  in  due  time.  Sarali  lived  to  the  age  of  127 
rears.  She  died  in  the  valley  of  Hebron,  and  Abra- 
ham came  to  Beer-sheba  to  mourn  for  her,  after 
irhich  he  bought  a  field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite, 
irherein  was  a  cave  hewn  in  the  rock,  which  the 
Hebrew  calls  Machpelah,  where  Sarah  was  buried. 

II.  SARAH,  daughter  of  IWuel  and  Anna,  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  wife  of  Tobit,  Tob.  iii. 

SARDIS,  now  called  Sart^  a  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
fonnerly  tlie  capital  of  Croesus,  king  of  the  Lydians, 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  famous  mount  Tmolus, 
on  the  uonh,  having  a  spacious  and  delightful  plain 
before  it,  watered  with  several  streams  that  flow 
from  the  neighboring  hill  to  the  south-east,  and  with 
tlie  Pactolus,  rising  from  the  same,  on  the  east,  and 
increasing  with  its  waters  the  stream  of  Hermus,  into 
which  it  runs.  It  is  now  a  pitiful  village ;  but,  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers,  it  being  the  road 
fbr  the  caravans  that  come  out  of  Pereia  to  Smyrna 
witli  silk,  there  is  a  large  khan  built  in  it,  as  is  usual 
m  most  of  these  towns.  The  inhabitants  are  for  the 
naoflt  part  shepherds,  who  look  to  those  numerous 
flocks  and  herds  wh!'ch  feed  in  the  plains. 

To  the  southward  of  the  town  are  very  considera- 
ble ruins  still  remaining,  which  reminds  us  of  what 
Sardis  was,  before  earthquake  and  the  sword  had 
caused  those  desolations  which  have  visited  it. 

The  Turks  have  a  mosque  here,  which  was  formerly 
a  Christian  church ;  at  the  entrance  of  which  are 
■everal  curious  pillars  of  polished  marble.  Some 
few  Christians  live  among  them,  working  in  gardens, 
or  otherwise  employed  in  such  like  drudgery.  The 
church  in  Sardis  was  reproached  by  our  Saviour  for 
its  declension  in  vital  religion.  It  had  a  name  to 
live,  but  was  really  dead.  Rev.  iii. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  collected  several  medals  ofSardis, 
which  show  that  this  city  was  the  seat  of  various 
games,  and  other  exercises  of  a  popular  nature. 

SARDIUS,  or  Ruby,  the  Hebrew  cdik,  Odem,  red- 
ness. The  Sardius  is  reddish,  approaching  to  white, 
as  a  man's  nail,  Exod.  xxviii.  17  ;  xxxix.  10  ;  Ezek. 
xxviii.  13;  Rev.  xxi.  20.  It  is  more  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  camtlian. 

SARDONYX  ;  as  if  a  sardius  united  to  an  onyx ; 
a  species  of  gem  exhibiting  the  reddish  color  of  the 
carnelian  (sardian)  and  the  white  of  the  chalcedony, 
intermingled,  either  in  shades,  or  in  alternate  stripes. 
Rev.  xxi.  20.     (See  Rees'  Cyclop,  art.  Gems.)    R. 

SARGON,  a  king  of  Assyria,  successor  of  Shal- 
maneser,  Isa,  xx.  1.     See  Assyria,  p.  114,  col.  1. 

SARID,  a  boundary  city  of  Zebulun,  Josh.  xix. 
10,  12. 

SATAN.  This  Hebrew  word  is  used  in  the 
ceneral  sense  of  an  adversary,  an  enemy,  an  accuser. 
(See  1  Sam.  xxix.  4 ;  1  Kings  xi.  14,  23,  24 ;  v.  4.) 
At  other  times  Satan  is  put  nvt  the  dovil,  Job  i.  6,  7, 
11 ;  Ps.  cix.  6;  Zech.  til. 

Jkln  Taylor  ha»8ome  r^morksjis  to  Jtbe  probability 
of  loyal  angels  bciiig,  occasionally,  agents  of  punish- 
ment ;  and  also  mtdces  a  distinction  between  loyal 
and  rebellious  angels — hinting  that  loyal  angels  may 
punish  for  crimes  conmiitted,  though  they  may  not 
tempt  to  their  commiflsion.  (Compare  Angel.)  This 
flRiggests  the  idea  tliat  punishment,  in  itself,  may  be 
perfectly  free  fix)m  malice  toward  the  party  suffering 
under  it ;  and  may  even  consist  with  much  sorrow 
on  account  of  the  neceasity  for  its  infliction,  and  much 
■ympathy  with  the  sufferer.    Whereas,  to  propose 


temptations,  to  provoke  and  stimulate  to  the  commis- 
sion of  evil,  by  delusive  representations  of  its  pleas- 
ures or  its  profits  ;— or  by  taking  advantage  of  natural 
passions,  propensities,  &c.  or  of  accidental  circum- 
stances, of  time,  place,  situation,  character,  opportu 
nity,  &c.  is  utterly  abhorrent  from  the  character, 
station,  duty,  nature  and  disposition  of  a  holy  and 
loyal  angel.'  Mr.  Taylor  applies  these  ideas  also  in 
reference  to  Satan,  and  thence  endeavors  to  ascertain 
the  precise  import  of  several  passages  of  Scripture, 
where  the  agent  of  punishment,  simply  taken,  seems 
to  be  the  person  referred  to,  by  the  term  Satan.  The 
following  are  some  of  his  remai'ks  : — 

The  Prologue  to  the  Book  of  Job  certainly  sup 
poses  that  the  angel  of  punishment  by  ojfke^  appeared 
m  the  court  of  heaven  ;  and  if  Satan  be  simply  con- 
sidered as  the  minister  of  punishment,  under  divine 
direction,  and  sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  Job)  the 
minister  of  probation  only,  rather  than  of  punishment 
(though  even  Job  deserved  some  punishment,  as  he 
acknowledges) — there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be 
ashamed  of  his  office,  any  more  than  judges  are, 
who,  though  frequently  ministers  of  punishment,  are 
not,  therefore,  excluded  from  the  royal  presence ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  their  office  is  considered  as  dignified 
and  honorable  :  i.  e.  punishment  without  malevolence 
does  not  pollute  the  inflicter.  Consider  also  the  de 
struction  of  Sodom,  Gen.  xix. — of  Egypt,  Exod.  leii^- 
of  Sennacherib,  2  Kings  xix.  35,  also.  Josh.  v.  18 ; 
Job  xxxiii.  22  ;  Ps.  vii.  13. 

The  following  passages  are  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Will  tliis  distinction  explain  1  Cor.  v.  5,  q.  d. 
"  As  the  design  of  punishment  is  reformation  of  the 
sufferer,  I  command  you — not,  youreelves,  to  molest 
the  party,  but — to  deliver  such  a  transgressor  unto  jSo- 
ton,  the  proper  angel  of  punishment ;  that  he,  by  hie 
castigations  and  afflictions,  may  bring  the  criminal  to 
a  sense  of  his  duty  ;  even  should  those  afflictions  ter-  f 
minate  m  the  destruction  (of  his  person;  perhaps, 
rather,  of  his  fleshly  powers,  or  appetite)  ofthejlesh^ 
in  order  that  the  more  important  part  of  the  man,  <A/ 
spirit^  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  appearance  of  our 
Lord  Jesus.^^  This  passage  seems  to  include  an  allu- 
sion to  the  same  principles  as  those  above  suggested, 
because,  (1.)  The  criminal  is  he  who  had  committed 
fornication ;  and  such  fornication  as  the  Gentiles 
abominated  ;  (2.)  the  sense  ofoks^gov,  rendered  destruc- 
tion, is  loss,  injury,  exitium  strages  ;  whatever  is  per- 
nicious ;  and  ultimately  deadly  ;  death  : — so  that  it 
seems  closely  to  correspond  to  the  consumptiori,  and 
wasting  debility  of  person,  of  the  former  article, 
(though  indeed  there,  we  conceive,  the  allusion  is 
both  to  person  and  property,)  as  it  arises  from  the 
same  cause,  and  (without  repentance)  would  have 
the  same  fatal  issue.  (3.)  That  ouqI,  flesh,  has  the 
meanmg  here  intendea  needs  no  proof;  and  this 
affords  a  glimpse  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the 
Corinthian;  he  suffered  defeat,  impotence,  in  that 
very  article  by  which  he  had  transgressed. — Is  this 
the  import  of  1  Tim.  i.  20  ?  Hymeneus  and  Alex- 
ander, /  have  delivered,  put  into  the  hands  of  Satan, 
the  angel  of  punishment,  that  they  may  learn  the  les- 
son (as  we  teach  children  at  school,  by  the  terror  of 
the  rod,  natSev&wai)  not  to  blaspheme. — Is  this  what 
the  apostle  had  in  view  in  his  own  case  ?  2  Cor. 
xii.  7,  Lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  measure,  there  wat 
eiven,  favorably,  kindly,  tome  a  thorn  in  tht flesh,  a 
bodily  infirmity,  an  agent  of  Satan,  (ayye^o?  ^aTffr,)of 
punishment,  or  rather  of  probation,  and  exercise  of 
patience,  faith,  &c  to  produce  humility.  Upon  this 
xt^/Umify,  i.  e.  for  its  removal,  or  at  least  its  moders- 
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tion,  thtLx  A.  might  not  appear  to  o^ ,  nor  be  prolonged 
M  a  punishment,  nor  operate  as  an  impediment  to 
the  usefiilneaa  of  my  ministry,  /  besought  the  Lord 
repeatedly.  If  so,  this  case  is  analogous  to  the  pro- 
bation of  Job,  under  the  agency  of  Satan.  Hence 
we  see,  as  the  pious  Mr.  Henry  might  say,  that  ctflic- 
konsj  L  e.  sufferings,  are  not  always  trj/fvctiora,  i.  e. 
punishments. 

Having  concluded,  from  these  instances,  that  we 
risk  nothing  in  supposu^  that  loyal  angels  may  some- 
timefl  be  employed  in  offices  of  punishment — punish- 
ment included  in  tlie  kind  purpose  of  refonnation — 
Mr.  Taylor  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  some  things 
are  not  said  of  a  Satan  of  a  different  kind ;  or,  at  least, 
whether  Scripture  does  not  allude  to  circumstances 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  character  of  holy  and 
happy  spirits,  under  any  official  capacity  or  employ- 
ment whatever. 

Matt  iv.  1,  3,  &c.  "  Jesus  was  tempted  of  the  devWj" 
i.  e.  to  sin  ;  to  despair,  to  pride,  &c.  Matt.  v.  37, 
"  Let  your  discourse  be  simple  and  direct :  for  oaths 
and  swearing,  &c.  come  from  the  evil  oneJ"  So  the 
words  may  signify  as  they  stand  ;  but  some  copies 
read  explicitly,  from  the  devU.  Matt.  xii.  26,  "  If  Sa- 
tan cast  out  Satan  ; "  this  cannot  signify  two  messen- 
gers of  punishment  sent  from  the  same  beneficent 
Deity ;  as  it  implies  a  contradiction,  an  opposition,  in 
the  purposes  of^  these  Satans.  Matt.  xiii.  39,  "  The 
enemy  that  sowed  the  tares,  which  shall  be  burned. 
Lb  the  devil.*'  Mark  iv.  15,  "Satan  cometh  and 
taketh  away  the  word  sown  in  their  hearts,"  &c. 
John  viii.  44,  "  The  devil  was  a  murderer  from  the 
beginning ;  he  is  a  liar^  and  the  father  of  it,"  verse  41. 
**  Ye  do  the  deeds  of  your  father  ;  who  prompts  you 
to  murder  me,"  verse  40.  Acts  v.  3,  "  Why  has  Sa- 
tan filled  thine  heart,— to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost?" 
Rom.xvi.20,  "The  God  of  peace  shall  shortly  bruise 
Satan  under  your  feet."— not  the  holy  angel  of  pun- 
ishment,butanadversary  of  thesoul,&c.  1  Cor.  vi. 
3,  "  H^(?— human  persons — shall  judge — condemn — 
angels:''  surely  not  holy  angels;— but,  *'  though 
we  are  but  men,  yet  our  piety  shall  condemn  the 
Impiety  of  our  superiors  by  nature."  2  Cor.  xi.  14, 
"Falseapostles  transforming  themselves  into  apos- 
tles of  Christ,  and  no  marvel ;  fbr  Satan  himself  is 
transformed  into  an  angel  of  hght " — consequently  he 
is  no  holy  angel ;  for  a  holy  angel  can  neither  need, 
nor  suffer,  such  transformation  ;  which  is,  evidently, 
spoken  of  as  contrary  to  nature.  2  Thes.  ii.  9,  "  The 
working  of  Satan  with  all  lying  wonders,  and  deceiv- 
ableness  of  unrighteousness."  Jam.  iv.  7,  "  Resist  the 
devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you."  2  Pet.  ii.  4, "  Grod 
spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them  down 
Co  hell ;  and  dehvered  them  into  chains  of  darkness, 
until  the  judgment."  Jude  6,  "  The  angels  which 
kept  not  their  first  estate,  he  hath  reserved  in  ever- 
lasting chains,  under  darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of 
the  great  day."   The  passage.  Rev.  xx.  2.  {ron^QaMorTa 

tor  b(piv  Tor  a^/orov,  og  ion  dia^oXog  xai  2arava(  6  nXa- 

^•y)  as  Mr.  Taylor  somewhat  quaintly  remarks, 
might  almost  pass  for  a  modern  indictment,  in  which 
special  care  is  taken  to  identify  the  culprit,  by  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  aliases.  An  angel  from  heaven 
having  the  key  of  the  prison  of  the  abyss,  and  a  great 
chain,  to  secure  his  prisoner,  "apprehended  the 
dragon,  alias ^  the  serpent,  the  old  one ;  alias,  the 
devil ;  (dias  the  Satan ;  alias  the  seducer  of  the 
world" — who  was  sentenced  to  a  thousand  years' 
imprisonment.  Can  this  passage  possibly  be  descrip- 
tive of  a  loyal  and  honest  character  ?  Throughout 
^e  book  the  nme  idea  may  be  observed. 


Now  it  is  demonstrable  that  no  -f.  y  angel  would 
tempt  the  Son  of  God,  nor  promote  'iri,  *iiurderB,,ie- 
ceivableness,  unrighteousiiiuSB,  cursing  and  swearing, 
hypocrisy,  &c  all  which  are  attributed  to  a  Satan, 
i.  e.  the  devil.  Perhaps,  afler  we  have  well  consid- 
ered this  double  usage  of  the  word  Satan,  we  shall 
more  readily  attend  to  its  probable  history.  Much 
has  been  said  respecting  the  word  Satan  ;  and  that 
the  ideas  connected  with  it  are  subsequent  to  the 
Babylonish  captivity;  in  proof  of  the  contrary,  the 
late  bishop  of  Llandaff  has  referred  to  Ps.  cix.  6, 
"  Let  Satan  stand  at  his  right  hand  ;  "  as  well  as  to 
the  "  Satans  the  sons  of  Zeruiah,"  2  Sam.  xix.  22. 
Mr.  Taylor  atids,  that  it  appears,  by  the  story  of 
Balaam,  above  quoted,  that  the  word  was  used  long 
before ;  and  that  it  answers  perfectly  well  to  the  sense 
of  adversary.  Nor  is  it  clear  on  what  principles,  in 
the  case  of  Baalam,  it  can  be  rendered  accuser,  unleos 
it  might  be  understood  thus — "  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
stood  in  the  way,  to  remonstrate  against  his  proceed- 
ing ; "  i.  e.  to  accuse  him  of  his  criminal  intention ; 
for  so  we  find  lie  does ;  and,  indeed,  he  rather  re- 
monstrates and  accuses,  than  punishes It  may 

be  queried,  therefore,  (1.)  Whether  in  early  ages,e.g. 
under  the  Hebrew  repubhc,  the  word  Satan  signified 
much,  if  any  thing,  more,  than  8imj)ly  an  adversary, 
an  accuser,  a  remonstrant ;  one  who  "  takes  to  task, 
as  our  familiar  expression  is;  but,  (2.)  Afler  the  in- 
stitution of  monarchy,  such  an  agent  of  punishment 
being  a  constant  attendant  on  a  court,  the  capigi, 
bacha,  m^zuwar,  or  cliief  executioner ;  (see  1  Sam. 
xxii.  17  ;  2  Kings  xxv.  8  ;  Jer.  xxxix.  11,  12  ;  lii.  12 ; 
Dan.  ii.  14.)  often  also  the  accuser,  was  an  idea  wliich 
became  involved  in  the  word  Satan  :  tlien,  (3.)  B^ 
cause  this  accuser  received  a  profit  from  the  spoik 
of  criminals  condemned,  the  sense  of  rejoicing  in  the 
condemnation  of  those  accused  became  gradually 
connected  with  the  word  :  and,  (4.|  It  being  noton- 
ous  that  such  an  one  who  had  exercised  this  office  of 
punisher,  had  beheld  with  pleasure  the  comminion 
of  crimes,  and  had  laid  temptations  in  the  way  of 
culprits,  whom  he  hoped  afterwards  to  punish,  and 
to  turn  their  spoils  to  his  profit ;  all  these  ideas  at 
length  united  in  the  word  Satan  ;  an  adversary,  who 
accuses,  and  who  takes  such  delight  in  accusation, 
that  he  tempts  unwary  souls  to  transgress,  for  the 
sake  of  enjoying  the  gratification  attending  their  pun- 
ishment. 

If  this  history  of  the  word  be  admissible,  we  may 
perceive  much  stronger  ideas  attached  to  it  in  later 
ages  than  anciently  ;  or,  perhaps,  a  milder  and  a 
stronger  sense,  according  to  circumstances  ;  and  this 
statement  not  only  refutes  those  who  affinn  that  it 
was  altogether  a  Kabylonish  term,  and  of  Babyloniah 
import ;  but  it  shows,  (1.)  How  an  adversary,  a 
Satan,  might  "  rise  up  against  Israel,  and  prompt 
David  to  number  the  people  ; "  how  David  might  be 
"a  Satan  to  the  Philistines  ;"  (1  Sam.  xiix.  4.)  how 
"  Hadad  and  Rezon  might  be  Satans  against  Solo- 
mon ;"  (1  Kings  xi.  23.rand  in  this  simple  original 
sense  of  the  word,  how  Peter  might  be  "  a  ScUan"  to 
Christ  (Matt  xvL  23.) — he  might  take  him  to  taak, 
remonstrate,  &c.  unseasonably.  (2.)  It  shows  how  a 
loyal  angel  might  perform  the  office  of  a  minister  of 
punishment;  and  be  honored  while  so  doing,  sad 
this  supposition  cannot  be  relinquished : — and  (3.J 
Since  these  are  human  ideas  transferred  to  celestial 
and  spiritual  existencea,  and  since  we  have  fbund  so 
great  depravity  among  mankind  as  rejoicing  in  the 
Bufferings  of  others,  what  forbids  our  transferring  this 
idea  also  to  a  spiritual  beinf  ?     We  should  rttnooan 
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Oer,  that  even  in  treating  celestiK.  subjects,  we  niUHt 
confonn  to  human  ideas,  as  we  must  adopt  human 
ian^a^ ;  notwithstanding  w«  are  aware  that  what- 
ever is  human  is  absolutely  incompetent  to  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion.  Tnis  sense  of  an  accuser, 
seeking  for  materials  and  occasions  of  accusation, 
illustrates  2  Cor.  ii.  11,  "To  whom  ye  forgive,  1  for- 
give ;  lest  Satan  should  circumvent  us  ; "  should  ex- 
()lore,  and  discover,  a  somewhat  which  he  may  form 
into  an  accusation,  (should  libel  us,  as  the  Scotch 
law-term  is,)  and  should  find  it  in  our  want  of  har- 
mony, and  concord :  "  for  we  are  not  ignorant  of  his 
devices"  his  meditations  and  plots,  which  are  always 
directed  to  the  discovery  of  imperfectic  js  and  faults 
i&mong  brethren,  and  to  deriving  a*Jvantage  from 
v^em  in  the  way  of  accusation.  Tne  apostle  seems 
6o  reason  on  the  same  principle  :  (1  Cor.  vii.  5.)  "  If 
married  persons  separate  by  consent  for  a  time,  yet 
let  it  not  be  for  too  long ;  lest  before  the  expiration 
wf  that  time,  Satan  should,  in  some  unguarded  mo- 
€ient,  take  advantage  of  natural  passions,  and  tempt 
>y  soliciting  to  incontinency — either,  (1.)  of  the  par- 
ae«  with  each  other ;  who  thereby  might  break  the 
vow  or  engagement,  by  which  they  were  separated, 
tnd  so  their  consciences  be  wounded,  as  for  a  crime ; 
or,  (2.)  either  of  the  parties  with  another  person." 
But,  perhaps,  this  passage  should  be  read  thus: 
"  Defraud  not  one  the  other,  {except  with  consent,  Sfc.) 
lest  Satan  tempt  you,  and  the  issue  of  his  temptation 
be  incontinency ;  to  the  commission  of  which,  over- 
Drolonged  or  enforced  continency  might  furnish  him 
an  advantage  ;  though  designed  to  the  very  contrary 
by  the  parties." 

Satan  is  also  said  "  to  go  about  seeking  whom  he 
may  spoil,  as  a  lion  prowls  around  a  habitation  or  a 
fold,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour."  These  ideas, 
with  some  others,  the  reader  may  perhaps  discover 
in  the  following  quotation,  which  seems  to  be  strongly 
descriptive  of  some  parts,  at  least,  of  the  character  of 
Satan  :  "  The  Bostandgi  Bachi,  who,  of  all  the  ex- 
terior officers  of  the  seraglio,  is  most  frequently  in  the 
presence  of  his  master,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  give 
him  an  account  of  all  irregularities  and  disorders ; 
and  who  frequently  goes  his  rounds  to  discover  them, 
in  one  of  his  maritime  excursions  happened  to  come 
as  far  as  Buyukdera.  (Compare  the  Prologue  to  the 
Book  of  Job.)  The  moon  began  to  appear,  and  a 
dead  calm  invited  us  to  go  upon  the  water ;  when 
♦he  confused  cries  at  a  distance,  of  persons  beaten, 
and  others  heating  them^  proclaimed  the  arrival  of  the 
Bostandgi  Bachi.  Mice  are  not  more  in  haste  to  run 
away  at  the  approach  of  a  cat,  than  all  the  women 
now  were  to  hide  themselves.  The  dragoman's  lady, 
and  Madame  du  Tott,  who  had  nothing  to  fear,  alone 
dared  to  abide  the  coming  of  this  great  officer,  who 
Quickly  made  his  appearance  in  a  barge  manned  with 
four-and-twenty  rowers.  He  had  been  to  chastise 
the  irregularities  of  some  drunken  persons,  and  lay 
hold  of  some  women,  a  little  too  gay,  who  had  fallen 
under  his  notice. ...  A  fishenrian,  being  interrogated 
which  way  the  Bostandgi  Bachi  had  tmcen,  spread  a 
still  greater  alarm,  by  informing  us,  that  after  having 
landed,  without  noise,  at  the  kiosk  of  a  Grecian  lady, 
and  listened  for  some  minutes  to  the  conversation 
which  passed  in  it,  that  officer,  accompanied  by 
several  of  his  attendants,  had  scaled  the  windows.  .  , . 
Further  intelligence  relieved  the  company  from  the 
anxiety  of  impatient  curiosity — *  Lay  aside  your  fears,' 
said  the  bringer  of  it,  to  one  of  the  strangers  of  our 
party  ;  '  your  cousin  and  her  fHend  have  been  let  off 
for  aU  the  diamonds,  trinkets  and  m«ney  they  had  about 


them  j  there  was  no  room  for  hesitation ;  the  Bos 
tandgi  Bachi  surprised  them  ;  ordered  them  to  bt 
taken  on  board  his  barge,  and  conveyed  to  prison ; 
his  avarice  at  length  rendered  him  tractable,  but  he 
has  left  them  much  less  pleased  with  their  evening's 
entertainment  than  they  expected  to  have  been.'  As 
we  passed  by  the  houses  on  the  shore,  we  amused 
.ourselves  by  making  remarks  on  their  possessors, 
who,  from  their  kiosks,  made  the  like  remarks  on  us  ; 
and  I  collected,  as  we  went  along,  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation, which  had  t  been  known  to  the  Bostaudei 
Bachi,  he  would  have  derived  from  it  a  considerable 
advantage."     (Du  Tott,  part  i.  43, 101.) 

If  we  knew  precisely  how  closely  the  assemblies 
of  the  first  Christians  were  watched  by  the  heathen, 
probably  we  might  better  understand  the  term  angels 
m  1  Cor.  xi.  10.  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan,  (A.  D.  106,) 
seems  to  hint  at  spies  of  more  than  one  description  ; 
he  mentions  libellus  sine  auctore,  an  information  with- 
out a  name  annexed  :  alii  ah  indice  nominati.  Chris- 
tians were  not  accused  by  name  by  a  regular  informer, 
and  Trajan's  answer  apparently  alludes  to  secret 
agents  sent  out.  Conquirendi  non  sunt,  they  are  no « 
to  be  sought  for.  Were  not  these  spies,  whose  object 
was  cruel  profit,  derived  from  detected  improprieties, 
Satans^  The  vile  reports  afterwards  raised  of 
Christian  worship  possibly  originated  in  neglect  of 
the  apostle's  caution. 

The  Synagogue  of  Satan  (Rev.  ii.  9,  13.)  proba- 
bly denotes  the  unbelieving  Jews,  the  false  zealots  for 
the  law  of  Moses,  who  at  the  beginning  were  the 
most  eager  persecutors  of  the  Christians.  They  were 
very  numerous  at  Smyrna,  where  Polycarp  was 
bishop,  to  whom  John  writes. 

The  Depths  of  Satan  (Rev.  ii.  24.)  were  the 
mysteries  of  the  Nicolaitans,  and  of  the  Simonians, 
who  concealed  their  errors  under  deep  abstruseness  ; 
they  spoke  of  certain  intelligences  which  created  the 
world,  but  were  iir  opposition  to  the  Creator.  They 
taught  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  angels, 
and  their  different  degrees.  They  had  secret  books 
written  in  an  abstruse  and  mysterious  manner ;  and  i 
these  it  is  thought  John  calls  "  depths  of  Satan." 

SATYRS,  wild  men,  or  imaginary  animals,  half 
man  and  half  goat,  poetically  introduced  by  Isaiah 
(xiii.  21 ;  xxxiv.  14.)  as  dancing  among  the  ruins  of 
Babylon.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  present  inhabit- 
ants of  that  country  still  believe  in  the  existence  there 
of  Satyrs.     (See  under  Babylon,  p.  134,  col.  1.)    F 

I.  SAUL,  king  of  Idumea,  (Gen.  xxxvi.  37.)  w»*i 
of  Rehoboth,  and  succeeded  Samlah  of  Masrekah. 

II.  SAUL,  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjami» 
was  the  first  king  of  the  Israelites.  His  history  being 
so  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Samuel  and 
David,  has  been,  in  many  respects,  very  fully  given 
under  those  articles  ;  but  there  are  a  few  additional 
particulars  which  call  for  notice. 

When  Saul  had  strengthened  himself  in  the  king- 
dom, he  carried  his  arms  abroad,  against  the  enemies 
of  his  nation,  among  whom  were  Moab,  Ammon, 
Edom,  Philistia,  and  the  kings  of  Zobah  in  Syria. 
In  all  his  expeditions  he  was  victorious ;  but  having 
at  length  disobeyed  the  orders  of  God,  relative  to  the 
Amalekites,  Samuel  declared  his  rejection  and  the 
appointment  of  another  to  the  throne  of  Israel. 

In  Saul's  last  battle  with  the  Philistines,  his  sons 
Jonathan,  Abinadab  and  Malchishua  were  slain. 
He  was  himself  dangerously  wounded ;  and  believing 
his  state  to  be  desperate,  he  desired  his  amrior-bearer 
to  kill  him.  This  being  reftised,  he  fell  upon  his 
own  sword,  and  died,  aSter  a  reign  of  forty  years 
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Hie  arrn«  c  was  carried  by  tlie  Philistines  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Ashtaroth  ;  and  they  hung  his  body  against 
the  walls  of  Beth-shan,  probably  opposite  to  the  chief 
street ;  because  it  is  said  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  12,  that  his 
body  was  hung  up  in  the  street  of  this  city;  and  in  1 
Chron,  x.  10,  that  his  head  was  fastened  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Dagon.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gile- 
ad  were  informed  of  these  indignities,  they  went  by 
night  and  took  down  the  bodies,  and  brought  them 
into  their  city  beyond  Jordan,  where  they  burnt  the 
remains  of  the  flesh,  and  buried  the  bones,  which 
were,  several  years  afterwards,  removed  by  David 
into  the  sepulchre  of  Kish,  at  Gibeah,  2  Sam.  xxi. 
12 — 14.  Ish-bosheth,  the  fourth  son  of  Saul,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  kingdom,  and  reigned  beyond 
Jordan,  over  eleven  tribes ;  David  reigning  over  the 
tribe  of  Juda-h. 

The  character  of  Saul  is  that  of  a  gloomy,  appre- 
liensive,  melancholy  man;  and  after  taking,  without 
f uccess,  what  remedies  were  customaiy,  his  servants, 
or  physicians,  (see  Gen.  1. 2.)  finding  his  case  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  art,  thought  proper  to  represent  it 
as  a  visitation  from  on  high  ;  yet  to  recommend  the 
use  of  music,  as  a  recipe  whose  effects  might  be 
fevorable.  The  event  justified  their  expectations; 
and  the  amusement,  the  sympathy,  and  the  enjoy- 
ittent  of  Saul,  while  his  attention  was  engaged,  pro- 
«  uced  an  interval  of  disease,  which  gradually  im- 

J  roved  to  convalescence.  Calmet  does  not  consider 
«iul  as  a  maniac,  but  as  an  hypochondriac,  whose 
l>w  spirits  were  relieved  by  the  cheerful  and  animat- 
B  ig  vibrations  of  the  young  shepherd's  careless  harp : 
t  le  sprightly  eflfusions 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out, 
With  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunning, 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running. 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
"    The  hidden  soul  of  harmony. 

How  well  adapted  the  unstudied  strains  of  a  shep- 
herd swain,  whose  harp,  at  the  same  time,  was  bold 
I  irough  the  courage  of  its  master,  free  through  his 
**  native  wood-notes  wild,"  and  sedate  through  his 
piety  ;  how  well  such  a  remedy  was  adapted  to 
lie  cure  of  Saul,  may  be  estimated  by  a  moi  's 
I  iflection.  See  2  Kings  iii.  15,  for  the  tranqunii^  .lig 
k  ffects  of  the  harp  in  the  instance  of  the  prophet 
'ilisha. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  there  is  preserved  in  the 
-^cond  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  in  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Persian,  an  abridgment  of  the  history 
of  the  Afghans,  a  people  of  India,  generally  admitted 
to  be  of  Israelitish  origin,  in  which  they  are  repre- 
■ented  to  be  the  descendants  of  Saul,  the  first  king 
of  Israel.  The  extract  is  too  long  to  be  introduced 
here ;  it  must  suffice  to  say,  that  it  comprises  a  tol- 
erable abridgment  of  the  history,  as  recorded  in 
Samuel ;  resembling  it  in  many  particulars,  yet  vary- 
ing from  it  in  others.  We  have  clearly  mentioned, 
among  other  incidents,  the  loss  of  the  ark,  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  Philistines,  the  fall  of  Dagon,  the 
catde  which  brought  the  ark  to  Bethshemesh,  the 
application  of  the  people  to  Samuel  for  a  king,  the 
description  of  the  person  of  Saul,  the  loss  of  the  asses, 
(or  cow,  as  it  is  here,)  Saul  seeking  them,  the  behav- 
ior of  the  sons  of  Belial  to  him,  the  valor  of  David, 
the  death  of  Saul,  and  the  appointment  of  David  to 
the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

It  is  said,  (1  Sam.  xv.  12.)  that  Saul,  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Amalekites,  "  set  him  up  a  place,**  L  e.  a 


monument  oi  Carmel.  This  was,  probably,  some 
heap  of  stones,  or  a  column,  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  his  victory.  The  author  of  tiie  Hebrew  traditions 
on  the  Books  of  Kings  says,  that  Saul's  triumphal 
arch  was  com  posed  of  branches  of  myrtle,  palm 
and  oh ve -trees. 

SAUL,  the  Hebrew  name  of  Paul.    See  Paul. 

SAVIOUR  is  a  name  eminently  appropriated  to 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  prefigured  by  those 
to  whom  the^Old  Testament  gives  the  appellation,  as 
Joshua,  the  judges  of  Israel,  the  kings  David,  Solo- 
mon and  Josiah,  and  tlie  other  great  men  raised  up 
to  deliver  the  people  of  God,  as  Mattathias,  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  and  the  rest  The  prophets  have  de- 
scribed Jesus  under  the  name  of  Saviour  m  many 
places  :  as  Isa.  xii.  3,  "  With  joy  shall  ye  draw  water 
out  of  the  wells  of  salvation,"  or  of  the  Saviour. 
"  The  Lord  shall  send  them  a  Saviour,  even  a  great 
one,  and  he  shall  deliver  them,"  chap.  xix.  20.  **  I, 
even  I,  am  the  Lord,  and  beside  me  there  is  no 
Saviour,"  chap,  xliii.  11.  And  the  apostles  and  sar 
cred  writere  of  the  New  Testament  generally  give  to 
him  the  name  of  "  the  Saviour,"  by  way  of  eminence. 
When  the  angel  foretold  his  birth,  he  said  he  should 
be  called  Jesus,  that  is,  a  Saviour,  assigning,  as  the 
reason,  that  he  should  "save  his  people  fi-om  their 
sins,"  Matt.  i.  21.  (See  also  John  iv.  42;  Acts  xiiu 
23  ;  Philip,  iii.  20,  &c.  See  Salvation.)  The  ex- 
pression of  the  Samaritans,  (John  iv.  42.)  with  regart? 
to  our  Saviour,  is  particularly  strong.  "We  know 
that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  th« 
world,"  where  the  articles  prefixed  to  the  nouns  hav« 
a  special  force  in  them,  together  with  a  general  im- 
port. It  is  somewhat  unhappy  that  the  term  prince 
has  been  adopted  in  connection  with  Saviour,  in  Act* 
V.  31,  since  it  suggests  the  notion  of  temporal  priori^ 
not  to  say  of  temporal  authority.  It  is  rendered  if 
the  margin  author^  and  seems  to  denote  proj>erly  • 
leader,  the  first  of  a  company,  or  body  of  followers. 
"  Him  (Jesus)  hath  God  exalted  to  be  leader — pre- 
cursor of  his  followers  into  heaven — also  Saviour,  by 
giving  repentance  to  Israel,  and  remission  of  sins." 
Christ  is  called  the  "  Saviour  of  the  body,"  in  Eph, 
V.  23,  where  the  comparison  is  to  the  head,  which  is 
the  protector,  the  guardian  of  the  whole  person  ;  that 
which  completes,  governs  and  superintends  the 
entire  man.  The  Saviour  is  said  to  be  expected  fit)m 
heaven,  (Phil.  iii.  20  ;  Titus  ii.  13.)  and  in  short,  the 
title  of  Saviour  is  so  connected  with  Deity,  that  it 
seems  to  be  impossible  to  separate  them,  and  to  draw 
the  line  of  distinction  between  them,  (Titus  i.  3  ;  ii. 
10 ;  iii.  4  ;  2  Pet.  i.  1  ;  Jude  35,  et  al.)  and  this,  inde- 
pendent of  the  rule  of  Greek  syntax,  developed  and 
applied  by  the  late  Mr.  Granville  Sharpe,  and  subse- 
quently by  other  writers,  though  strongly  corrobo- 
rated by  it. 

God  often  takes  to  himself  the  name  of  Saviour  of 
Israel,  (1  Sam.  xiv.  39.)  and  David  calls  him,  his 
strength  and  his  Saviour,  2  Sam.  xxii.  3.  "  There  is 
no  Saviour  beside  me,"  says  the  Lord,  in  the  prophet 
Hosea,  xiii.  4.  And  Isa.  xvii.  10, "  Thou  hast  forgot- 
ten the  God  of  thy  salvation,"  or  thy  Saviour.  And 
in  truth,  God  is  the  Saviour  of  saviours,  the  God  of 
gods ;  without  him  there  is  neither  salvation  nor  de- 
liverance, nor  succor.  He  raised  up  laviours  to  his 
people,  in  the  persons  of  Othniel  ;  (Judg.  iii.  9.) 
Ehud,  (iii.  15.)  &c.  Obadiah  (21.)  promises  that 
the  Lord  will  send  saviours  on  the  mountain  of  Sion, 
to  judge  the  mountain  of  Esau  ;  meaning,  probably, 
the  Maccabees,  who  subdued  the  Idumeans. 

SCANDAL,  a  snare,  an  incumbrance.     In  Sciip- 
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inre,  and  in  ecclesiastical  authors,  it  is  put  for  any 
thing  that  a  man  finds  in  his  way,  which  may  occa- 
■ion  him  to  trip.  Thus  Moses  (Lev.  xix.  14,  apud 
LXX)  "  forbids  to  put  a  stumbling-block  (or  scandal) 
before  the  blind ;  that  is,  neither  wood,  stone,  nor 
any  thing  else,  that  may  make  him  stumble  or  fall. 
In  Exod.  xxiii.  33,  he  forbids  the  Israelites  to  make 
a  covenant  with  the  Canaanites,  for  fear  they  should 
be  perverted  to  idolatry,  which  would  be  a  great 
snare,  or  scandal  to  them.  Calmet  remarks  that  the 
Greek  word  SxavdaXov,  or  nqoaxoiu^a,  or  2x(oXov,  an- 
swers to  the  Hebrew  W^c,  Micshol^  which  signifies 
fall,  ruin,  sin,  what  hinders  from  walking,  and  makes 
one  fall ;  which  comes  from  the  root  Sz^:),  cdshal,  to 
fall,  to  tumble  ;  and  in  the  conjugation  Hiphil,  signi- 
fies to  cause  to  fall,  to  overthrow,  to  lay  snares,  &c. 
In  a  moral  sense  there  is  active  and  passive  scandal. 
The  first  is  that  which  our  words  or  actions  may  oc- 
casion to  others ;  from  their  evil  tendency,  or  their 
pernicious  influence.  Christ  affirms,  "  It  must  needs 
be  that  offences  come ;"  or  scandals  must  of  neces- 
sity arise.  But  he  adds,  "  Wo  to  that  man  by  whom 
the  offence  cometh.  If  your  hand  or  foot  is  a  cause 
of  scandal  to  you,  cut  it  oflT,  and  cast  it  from  you  ; 
you  had  much  better  enter  the  kingdom  of  God 
wi-thout  hand  or  foot,  than  be  cast  into  outer  dark- 
ness with  all  your  limbs  entire,"  Mark  ix.  43.  He 
says,  "  Moreover,  have  a  care  of  oflJending  (scandal- 
izing) one  of  these  little  ones  that  believe  in  me  ;  it 
were  better  for  him  who  occasions  a  scandal  to  such, 
that  a  mill-stone  were  hung  about  his  neck,  and  he 
were  cast  into  the  sea."  Jesus  Christ  was  to  the 
Jews  a  scandal,  and  a  rock  of  offence,  against  which 
they  struck ;  on  which  they  have  fallen,  against 
which  they  are  broken.  John  says,  (1  Epist.  ii.  10.) 
"  He  who  loveth  his  brother  abideth  in  the  light," 
and  no  scandal,  no  impediment,  or  obstacle,  against 
which  he  might  strike  his  foot,  occurs  to  him,  be- 
cause he  sees  and  avoids  such  things;  whereas, 
he  who  walketh  in  darkness  may  strike  himself 
against  an  impediment,  a  tree,  or  a  post,  or  may  fall 
into  a  ditch,  or,  at  least,  may  kick  his  foot  against  a 
log  of  wood,  or  against  a  stone,  because  he  does 
not  discern  those  causes  of  injury  which  lie  in  his 
•vay. 

Mr.  Taylor  suggests  that  an  erroneous  self-persua- 
■ion  of  safety,  a  delusive  contempt  of  danger,  seems 
to  belong  to  the  term  scandal.  So  Ps.  Ixix.  22 ;  Rom. 
ti.  9,  "  Let  their  table — a  good  thing  in  their  esteem 
— be  made  a  snare,  and  a  trap,  and  a  scandal  to 
them."  So  Deut.  vii.  16,  "Thou  shalt  not  serve 
their  gods — however  beneficial  such  service  might 
■eem  to  thee — lest  it  become  a  snare  (scandal,  LXX) 
to  thee."  When  we  read,  that  the  Jews  were  scan- 
dahzed  at  the  mean  family  of  Christ,  (Matt.  xiii.  57  ; 
Luke  vii.  23.)  it  implies  mistake,  since  his  femily  was 
iruly  royal ;  at  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  (Gal.  v.  11.) 
it  implies  mistake,  since  the  resurrection  had  re- 
moved that  cause  of  scandal ;  and  also  at  the  perse- 
cutions suflfered  by  Christians,  since  that  was  really 
their  glory,  &c. 

Christ  has  promised  to  remove  out  of  his  kingdom 
eveiT  thing  that  causeth  scandal,  Matt.  xiii.  41. 

SCAPE-GOAT,  see  Goat. 

SCARLET,  a  color  much  prized  by  the  ancients ; 
Exod.  XXV.  4 ;  xxvi.  1,  31,  36.  It  is  assigned  as  a 
merit  of  Saul,  that  he  clothed  the  daughters  of  Israel 
in  scarlet,  2  Sam.  i.  24.  So  the  diligent  and  virtuous 
woman  is  said  to  clothe  her  household  in  scarlet,  Pro  v. 
cxxL  21.  This  color  was  obtained  from  the  xoxxog, 
'   e.  coccus  tUcit  of  Linnseus,  a  small  insect  found 


on  the  leave*  of  the  qxurcus  coccifenis  in  Spain 
and  the  countries  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  was  used  by  the  ancients  for  dyeing  a 
beautiful  crimson  or  deep  scarlet  color,  and  wem 
supposed  by  them  to  be  the  benr  of  a  plant  or  tree. 
It  is  the  kermcs  of  the  Materia  Medica.  As  a  dye  it 
has  been  superseded  in  modem  times  by  the  cochi- 
neal insect,  coccus  cactuSy  which  ^ves  a  more  brilliant  I 
but  less  durable  color.  (See  Jahn,  §119.  Rees'  Cy 
clop,  art  Coccus,  and  Kermks.)     *Il. 

SCEPTRE.  (o3e»,  Shebd.]  This  word  properly 
signifies,  (1.)  A  rod  of  any  kmd,  as  in  No.  4.  below. 
Thus  a  rod  of  command,  a  staflT  of  authority,  a  scep- 
tre ;  it  is  placed  in  the  hand  of  kings,  of  governom 
of  a  provmce,  or  of  the  chief  of  a  people,  Jacob 
foretold  that  "the  sceptre  should  not  depart  from 
Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until 
Shiloh  come,  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of 
the  people  be ;"  (Gen.  xlix.  10.)  and  Balaam,  fore 
telling  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  says,  "A  sceptre 
shall  rise  out  of  Israel,  Numb.  xxiv.  17.  (See  Shi- 
loh.) Baruch  speaks  of  the  sceptre  put. by  the 
Babylonians  in  the  hands  of  their  gods,  chap.  vi.  13. 
It  is  given  also  to  scribes,  and  to  commissaries, 
who  keep  a  list  of  troops,  Judg.  v.  14.  The  proph- 
ets often  speak  of  the  sceptre  of  dominion;  (Isa.  xiv. 
5  ;  xix.  11,  14.)  and  Amos  represents  sovereign  power 
by  him  that  holds  the  sceptre,  Amos  i.  5,  8. 

(2.)  The  sceptre  is  put  for  the  rod  of  correction,  for 
the  sovereign  authority  that  punishes  and  humbles. 
Ps.  ii.  9,  "  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,** 
that  is,  an  iron  sceptre.  The  wise  man  often  usea 
the  Hebrew  word  Shebet,  to  express  the  rod  with 
which  the  disobedient  son  and  the  intractable  ser- 
vant are  disciplined,  Prov.  xxii.  15. 

(3.)  The  word  Skebet  is  very  often  taken  for  a 
tribe ;  probably,  because  the  princes  of  each  tribe 
carried  a  sceptre,  or  a  wand  of  command,  to  mark 
their  dignity.  The  LXX  and  Vulgate  generally 
translate  tnbe ;  but  they  sometimes  preserve  the 
word  sceptre.  (LXX,  I  Sam.  ix.  21 ;  x.  19 — 21  ;  xv. 
17 ;  1  Kinffs  viii.  16  ;  xi.  13,  32,  35 ;  xii.  20,  21.    Vul- 

fate,  see  Numb,  xviii.  2 ;  Jer.  h.  19.  See  also  the 
inglish  Bible.) 

(4.)  The  Hebrew  Shebet  signifies  a  shepherd's 
wand,  (Lev.  xxvii.  32.)  the  truncheon  of  a  warrior, 
or  any  common  staffs,  (2  Sam.  xxviii.  21.)  the  dart, 
javelin,  or  lance  of  a  soldier,  (2  Sam.  xxviii.  14.)  the  rod 
or  StaflT  with  which  they  thrash  the  smaller  grain,  Isa. 
xxviii.  27. 

SCEVA,  chief  of  the  priests,  (Acts  xix.  14.)  or  of 
the  synagogue,  at  Ephesus. 

SCHISM,  from  ^/ia^a,  which  signifies  rupture, 
or  division.  When  Jeroboam  revolted  against  Re- 
hoboam,  and  was  acknowledged  king  by  the  ten 
tribes,  he  made  a  schism,  separated  from  the  religion 
of  the  Lord,  forsook  the  communion  of  Judah,  and 
no  longer  frequented  the  temple,  which  was  the 
chosen  and  appointed  place,  to  oflfer  worship  to  the 
Lord.  The  Jews  at  this  day  look  on  the  Caraiies  as 
schismatics,  because  they  do  not  receive  their  tra- 
ditions. 

The  only  passages  in  the  New  Testament  where 
the  word  schism  occurs,  are,  1  Cor.  i.  10  ;  xi.  18,  and 
xii.  25,  and  in  each  one  of  them  it  denotes  aliena- 
tion of  aflfection  among  the  members  of  the  same 
body,  or  divisions  in  a  church,  and  not  9t.paratioD 
Jrom  it. 

SCHOOLMASTER.  The  Greek  w.U  pe<te- 
gogue  now  carries  with  it  an  idea  apprt>aching  to  coa* 
tempt :  with  nu  other  word  to  qualify  it,   ^  exeitee  the 
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idba  of  a  pedant,  wno  assumes  an  air  of  authoniy  orer 
others,  which  does  not  belong  to  him.  But  among 
the  ancients  a  pedagogue  was  a  person  to  wnora 
they  committed  the  care  of  their  children,  to  iead 
them,  to  obsei-ve  them,  and  to  instruct  them  in  their 
first  rudiments.  Thus  the  office  of  a  pedagogue 
nearly  answered  to  that  of  a  governor  or  tutor,  who 
constantly  attends  his  pupil,  teaches  him,  and  forms 
his  manners.  Paul  (1  Cor.  iv.  15.)  says  ;  "  For 
though  you  have  ten  thousand  instnicters  (peda- 
gogues) in  Christ,  yet  have  ye  not  many  fathers." 
Representing  himself  as  their  father  in  the  faith, 
since  he  had  begotten  them  in  the  gospel.  The  ped- 
agogue, indeed,  may  have  some  power  and  interest  of 
his  pupil,  but  he  can  never  have  the  natural  tenderness 
of  a  father  for  him.  To  the  Galatians,  the  npostle 
says,  (iii.  24,  25.)  "  The  law  was  our  schoolmaster 
(pedagogue)  to  bring  us  to  Christ."  It  pointed  out 
Christ  in  the  Scriptures,  the  figures,  the  prophecies, 
of  the  Old  Testament :  but  since  we  are  advanced 
to  superior  learning,  and  are  committed  to  the  tuition 
of  the  faith  which  we  have  embraced,  we  have  no 
longer  need  of  a  schoolaiaster,  or  pedagogue  ;  as 
such  are  of  no  further  use  to  young  persons  when  ad- 
vanced to  years  of  maturity.  "  But  after  that  faith  is 
come,  we  are  no  longer  under  a  schoolmaster — ped- 
agogue." Mr.  Taylor  remarks,  that  the  term  school- 
master by  no  means  expresses  a  person  employed  to 
accompany  youth  to  school  from  home,  and  from 
school  to  home  again ;  and  adds,  that  the  Greek 
word  diSaaxuXog^  or  teacher,  approaches  much  nearer 
to  the  notion  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  rs  distinguished 
accordingly  by  Plutarch,  de  Puerorum  Educatione, 
X.  9.  Among  the  great  number  of  slaves  possessed 
by  certain  families,  it  wtis  customary  to  intrust  the 
care  of  the  children  of  the  family  to  some  confiden- 
tial slave,  who  superintended  their  conduct,  and  di- 
rected their  proceedings.  A  domestic  usher,  then, 
may  be  thought  to  resemble  the  ancient  pedagogue  ; 
and,  for  females,  the  duenna  of  foreign  countries. 
That  such  an  attendant  is  more  proper  to  early  youth 
than  to  mature  manhood,  is  obvious.  Another  class 
of  instructers  were  called  by  the  Greeks  paidomatheisy 
teachers  of  children.     (Quint,  lib.  i.  cap.  11.) 

SCORPION.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
Hebrew  word  anpj?,  akrdb,  denotes  the  scorpion,  which 
is  the  largest  and  most  malignant  of  all  the  insect 
tribes.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  lobster  in  its 
general  appearance,  but  is  much  more  hideous. 
Those  found  in  Europe  seldom  exceed  four  inches 
in  length,  but  in  the  tropical  climates  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  meet  with  them  twelve  inches  long. 
There  are  few  animals  more  formidable,  and  none 
more  irascible,  than  the  scorpion  ;  but  happily  for 
mankind,  they  are  equally  destructive  to  their  own 
species,  as  to  other  animals.  Goldsmith  states,  that 
Maupertuis  put  about  a  hundred  of  them  together  in 
the  same  glass ;  and  they  scarcely  came  into  con- 
tact, when  they  began  to  exert  all  their  rage  in  mu- 
tual destruction  ;  so  that  in  a  few  days  there  re- 
mained but  fourteen,  which  had  killed  and  devoured 
all  the  rest.  But  their  malignity  is  still  more  appar- 
ent in  their  cruelty  to  their  oflJspring.  He  enclosed 
a  female  scorpion,  big  with  young,  in  a  glass  vessel, 
and  she  was  seen  to  devour  them  as  fast  as  they 
were  excluded.  There  was  only  one  of  the  number 
that  escaped  the  general  destruction,  by  taking 
refuge  on  the  back  of  its  parent  ;  and  this  soon  after 
revenged  the  cause  of  its  brethren,  by  killing  the  old 
one  in  its  turn.  Such  is  the  terrible  nature  of  this 
^nsect :  and  it  is  even  asserted,  that  when  placed  in 


circumstances  of  danger,  from  which  it  perceives  nt 
way  of  escape,  it  will  sting  itself  to  death.  Surely 
Moees,  says  Mr.  Taylor,  very  properly  mentions 
scorpions  among  tne  dangers  of  the  wilderness,  DeuL 
viii.  15.  And  what  shall  we  think  of  the  hazardous 
situation  of  Ezekiel,  who  is  said  to  dwell  among 
scorpions,  (chap.  ii.  6.) — people  as  irascible  as  tliis 
terrible  insect ;  nor  could  our  Lord  select  a  fitter 
contrast ;  "  If  a  son  shall  ask  of  his  father  an  egfr 
will  he  give  a  scorpion?"  Luke  xi.  11,12.  But 
the  passage  most  descriptive  of  the  scorpion,  is  Rev. 
ix.  3 — 10,  in  which  it  is  to  be  ol«erved,  that  the  sting 
of  these  creatures  was  not  to  produce  death,  but  pain 
so  intense  that  the  wretched  sufferers  should  seek 
death,  (ver.  6.)  rather  than  submit  to  its  endurance. 
Dr.  Shaw  states,  that  the  sting  of  scorpions  is  not 
always  fatal ;  the  malignity  of  their  venom  being  in 
proportion  to  their  size  and  complexion.  The  tor- 
ment of  a  scorpion  when  he  striketh  a  man  is  thus 
described  by  Dioscorides,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Taylor  : 
"  When  the  scorpion  has  stung,  the  place  become* 
inflamed  and  hardened ;  it  reddens  by  tension,  and 
is  painful  by  intervals,  being  now  chilly,  now  burn- 
ing. The  pain  soon  rises  high,  and  rages  some- 
times more,  sometimes  less.  A  sweating  succeeds, 
attended  by  a  shivering  and  trembling:  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  body  become  cold;  the  groin  swells;  th« 
bowels  expH  their  wind  ;  the  hair  stands  on  end  ;  the 
members  become  pale,  and  the  skin  feels  throughout 
it  the  sensation  of  a  perpetual  prickling,  as  if  by 
needles."  Our  Saviour  gave  his  disciples  power  to 
tread  on  these  terrible  creatures,  and  to  disarm  them 
of  their  power  of  hurting,  Luke  x.  19. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remark  on  the  contrast 
which  our  Lord  draws  between  a  scorpion  and  an 
eggy  that  the  body  of  this  insect  is  much  like  an  egg  ; 
especially  those  of  the  white  kind,  which  is  the  first 
species  mentioned  by  ^lian,  Avicenna,  and  others ; 
and  Bochart  has  shown  that  the  scorpions  of  Judea 
were  about  the  size  of  an  egg. 

The  Jews  used  whips  on  some  occasions,  which 
were  called,  from  the  suffering  they  occasioned, 
scorpions.  To  these  it  is  probable  the  haughty  Re- 
hoboam  alluded,  when  he  menaced  the  house  of 
Israel  with  increasing  their  oppressions,  1  Kings 
xii.  11. 

SCOURGE,  or  Whip.  The  punishment  of 
scourging  was  very  common  among  the  Jews.  Mo- 
ses ordains,  (Deut.  xxv.  1 — 3.)  that  "  if  there  be  a  con- 
troversy between  men,  and  they  come  to  judgment, 
then  the  judges  may  judge  them.  And  if  the  wicked 
man  were  found  worthy  to  be  beaten,  the  judge  was 
to  cause  him  to  lie  down,  and  to  be  beaten  before  his 
face,  according  to  his  fault,  by  a  certain  number,  but 
not  exceeding  forty  stripes.  There  were  two  ways 
of  giving  the  lash  ;  one  with  thongs  or  whips,  made 
of  rope-ends,  or  straps  of  leather ;  the  other  with 
rods  or  twigs.  The  offender  was  stripped  from  his 
shoulders  to  his  middle,  and  tied  by  his  arms  to  a  low 
pillar,  that  he  might  lean  forward,  and  the  execu 
tioner  the  more  easily  strike  his  back.  Some  main 
tain  that  they  never  gave  more  nor  less  than  thirty 
nine  strokes,  but  that  in  greater  faults  they  struck  with 
proportionate  violence.  Others  think,  that  when  the 
fault  and  circumstances  required  it,  they  might 
increase  the  number  of  blows.  Paul  informs  us  (9 
Cor.  XI.  24.)  that  at  five  different  times  he  received 
thirty-nine  stripes  from  the  Jews;  which  seems  to 
imply  that  this  was  a  fixed  number,  not  to  be  exceed- 
ed. The  apostle  also  clearly  shows,  tnai  •orrpctioa 
witn  rods  was  diflferent  fix)m  that  wim  a  wnip ;  for 
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he  says,  **  Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods.'*  And  when 
he  was  seized  by  the  Jews  in  the  temple,  the  tribune 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  ran  and  took  him  out  of  their 
hands ;  and,  desiring  to  know  the  reason  of  the  tumult, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  tied  and  stretched  on  the  ground, 
to  put  him  to  the  question,  by  beating  him  with  rods, 
(Acts  xxii.  24,  25.)  for  thus  the  Romans  commonly 
put  prisoners  to  the  question.  The  bastinado  was 
sometimes  given  on  the  back,  at  others  on  the  soles 
'jf  the  feet. 

The  rabbins  affirm  that  punishment  by  the  scourge 
was  not  ignominious ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  ob- 
jected as  a  disgrace  to  those  who  had  suffered  it. 
They  maintain,  too,  that  no  Israelite,  not  even  the 
king,  or  the  high-priest,  was  exempt  from  this  law. 
This  must  be  understood,  however,  of  the  whipping 
inflicted  in  their  synagogues,  which  was  rather  a 
legal  and  particular  penalty,  than  a  public  and  shame- 
ful correction.  Philo,  speaking  of  the  maimer  in 
A^hich  Flaccus  treated  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  says, 
he  made  them  suffer  the  punishment  of  the  whip, 
which  (he  remarks)  is  not  less  insupportable  to  a  free 
man,  than  death  itself.  Our  Saviour,  speaking  of  the 
pains  and  ignominy  of  his  passion,  commonly  puts 
his  scourging  in  the  second  place,  Matt  xx.  19  ;  Mark 
X.  34  ;  Luke  xviii.  32. 

SCRIBE,  {-\CD,  SophSr ;  hKKy  rQa/u^iars^'g,  Gram- 
mateus^)  a  word  very  common  in  Scripture,  and  hav- 
ing several  significations.  (1.)  A  clerk,  writer  or  sec- 
retary, which  constituted  an  important  employment 
in  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Judali,  in  which  Scrip- 
ture mentions  the  secretaries  as  officers  of  the  crown. 
Seraiah  was  scribe  or  secretary  to  David  ;  (2  Sam. 
viii.  17.)  Shemaiah  exercised  the  same  office  under 
the  same  prince;  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  6.)  Elihoreph 
and  Ahiah  were  secretaries  to  Solomon  ;  (1  Kings 
iv.  3.]  Shebna  filled  the  same  office  under  Hezekiah, 
(2  Kmgs  xix.  2.)  and  Shaphan  under  Josiah,  2  Kings 
xxii.  8—10. 

(2.)  A  scribe  is  put  for  a  commissary  or  muster- 
master  of  an  army,  who  reviews  the  troops,  keeps  the 
list  or  roll,  and  calls  them  over.  It  is  said,  (Judg.  v. 
14.)  that  in  the  war  of  Barak  against  Sisera,  "  Out  of 
Machir  came  down  governors,  and  out  of  Zebulun 
they  that  bear  the  staff  of  a  leader."  In  the  reign  of 
Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  is  found  Jeil  the  scribe,  who 
had  under  his  hand  the  king's  armies,  2  Cln-on.  xxvi. 
11.  Jeremiah  speaks  of  a  scribe  as  prince  or  chief  of 
the  soldiers,  who  superintended  the  militaiy  exercises 
of  the  newly  raised  troops,  chap.  lii.  25  ;  2  Kings  xxv. 
19.  (Heb.)  the  scribe,  prince  of  the  army,  who  made 
the  people  of  the  country  go  to  war.  Judas  directed 
the  scribes  to  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  brook  that 
the  army  was  to  cross;  to  let  no  one  remain  beyond 
the  water,  but  to  cause  all  to  pass  over,  to  the  war,  1 
Mac.  V.  42. 

(3.)  Scribe  is  put  for  an  able  and  skilful  man,  a 
doctor  of  the  law,  a  man  of  learning,  or  one  who  un- 
derstands affairs.  Jonathan,  David's  uncle  by  the 
father's  side,  was  "  a  counsellor,  a  wise  man,  and  a 
scribe,"  1  Chron.  xxvii.  32.  Baruch,  the  disciple  and 
secretary  of  Jeremiah,  is  called  a  scribe  ;  so  is  Gema- 
riah,  son  of  Shaphan  ;  and  Elishama,  who  lived  under 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  Jer.  xxxvi.  10, 12,20,26.  Jesus, 
son  of  Sirach,  says,  (Ecclus.  x.  5.)  "  In  the  hand  of 
God  is  the  prosperity  of  man,  and  upon  the  person  of 
the  scribe  shall  he  lay  his  honor."  Great  commenda- 
tion is  given  in  Scripture  to  Ezra,  who  is  celebrated 
as  a  skilful  scribe,  "a  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses," Ezra  vii.  6.  The  scribes  of  the  peo{)le,  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  were  public  writers, 


and  professed  doctors  of  the  law,  which  tney  read 
and  explained  to  the  people. 

Some  place  the  origin  of  scribes  under  Moses  ;  but 
the  name  does  not  appear  till  under  the  judges,  J  udg. 
v.  14.  Others  think  that  David  instituted  them,  when 
he  established  the  several  classes  of  the  priests  and 
Levites,  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  6.)  though  Epiphanius  places 
their  origin  at  the  same  time  with  the  sect  of  the  Sad- 
ducees.  Mention  is  made  in  Acts  xxiii.  9,  of  scribes 
that  were  of  the  party  of  the  Pharisees,  which  has 
induced  some  to  believe,  that  all  scribes  were  Phari- 
sees. This  is  a  mistake ;  they  did  not  compose  any 
particular  sect. 

He  who  is  called  a  doctor  of  the  law  in  Matt,  xxii, 
35,  is  called  a  scribe,  or  one  of  the  scribes,  in  Mark 
xii.  28.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  Jews,  at  that  time, 
chiefly  consisted  in  Pharisaical  traditions,  and  in  ap- 
plying them  to  explain  Scripture,  the  greater  number 
of  doctors  of  the  law,  or  scribes,  were  Pharisees*, 
and  we  almost  always  find  them  united  in  Scripture. 
They  all  valued  themselves  on  their  knowledge  of  the 
law,  and  on  their  studying  and  teaching  it ;  they  had 
the  key  of  knowledge,  and»sat  in  Moses's  chair,  Luke 
xi.  52  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  2. 

SCRIPTURE,  or  Writing,  is  a  term  generally 
used  to  denote  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  "  Did  ye  never  read  in  the  Scriptures  ?  " 
Matt.  xxi.  42.  "  How  then  shall  the  Scriptures  be 
fulfilled  ?  "  Matt.  xxvi.  54.  "  All  Scripture  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right- 
eousness," 2  Tim.  iii.  16.     See  Bible. 

The  reception  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
into  the  canon  of  Scripture,  is  of  much  importance 
to  us,  and  it  should  be  well  understood,  that  in  this 
the  primitive  Christians  were  extremely  scrupulous. 
As  the  pieces  which  compose  the  New  Testament 
were  published  at  divers  times,  and  were  written  in 
places  very  distant  from  one  another,  in  languages, 
also,  not  mutually  intelligible  to  the  inhabitants  of 
these  distant  countries,  we  cannot  wonder  that  some 
should  be  slow  in  making  their  way  to  general  recep- 
tion ;  or  that  some  were  never  generally  received. 
Those  published  in  the  West  were,  for  a  time,  little 
known  in  the  East,  and  vice  versa.  In  like  manner, 
those  written  in  the  Syriac  language,  could  be  under- 
stood by  the  Greeks,  only  by  means  of  an  accurate 
translation  ;  nor  could  the  Syrians  undei^stand  tliose 
written  in  Greek  without  similar  assistance.  It  will 
follow,  that  the  non-acquaintance  of  either  party,  oi 
even  the  non-admission  by  either  })arty,  is  not,  in 
itself,  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  a  tract,  that 
was  generally  acknowledged,  where  it  was  better 
known. 

But  by  the  early  fathers,  and  by  men  the  most  com- 
petent to  investigate  the  subject,  and  the  most  worthy 
of  our  confidence,  the  books  of  the  present  canon 
were  not  all  esteemed  to  be  equally  authentic.  By 
Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  before  any  canon  was  estab- 
lished by  authority,  they  were  divided  into  three 
classes.  (1.)  Those  universally  received,  as  the  four 
Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  thirteen  Epistles 
of  Paul,  one  Epistle  of  Peter,  one  of  John.  (2.)  Those 
doubted  of  by  some,  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  Revelation.  (3.)  Those  doubted  of  by  many, 
or  contradicted  by  most ;  as  the  Epistle  of  James, 
the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  that  of  Jude,  and  the 
Second  and  Third  of  John.  To  this  third  class  Eu- 
sebius seems,  in  another  passage,  to  refer  the  Revela- 
tions. It  was  certainly  doubted  of  by  many ;  it  has 
continued  to  be  doubted  of:  and  I  uther,  in  the  pre^ 
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ice  to  his  translation,  strongly  questions  its  canonical 
tuthority.  The  rule  of  the  church  seems  to  have 
[)een,  to  admit  no  hook  into  the  New  Testament  tliat 
•ras  not  the  work  of  an  apostle,  or  derived  from  an 
ipostle ;  hence  the  Grospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  were 
laid  to  be  derived  from  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
[though  some  suppose,  that  being  historical  only,  and 
not  dogmatical,  they  formed  an  exception  to  the 
rule.)  The  Epistle  of  James  was  doubted  of,  because 
•ome  questioned  whether  it  were  written  by  James 
the  apostle,  or  by  another  James.  That  of  Jude  was 
long  excluded;  and  even  lately,  Michaelis  rather 
Qegatives  its  canonical  authority,  proof  of  its  compo- 
rition  by  an  apostle  being  very  deficient.  The  Sec- 
ond and  Third  Epistles  of  John,  being  written  to  pri- 
vate persons,  were  but  little  known  in  early  ages; 
Mid  we  cannot  wonder  that  they  long  continued 
not  generally  acknowledged.  On  the  whole,  the 
icrupulous  diligence  and  judgment  of  the  early 
Christians  in  selecting  that  series  of  books  which 
afterwards  formed  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament, 
must  give  us  equal  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  Suc- 
ceeding ages  have  gradually  received  what  formerly 
was  deemed  questionable ;  and  our  present  canon 
is  certainly  more  complete  than  that  of  the  first 
Christians,  noi  only  because  of  their  hesitation,  but 
because  the  difficulty  of  procuring  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  entire  was  very  great  while  they  existed 
in  manuscript  only.     See  Bible. 

SCYTHOPOLIS,  a  name  of  Bethshean,  which 
■ee. 

SEA.  The  Hebrews  give  the  name  of  sea  (o^, 
mm)  to  any  great  collection  of  water ;  as,  (1.)  to  a 
lake  or  a  pool.  Thus  we  have  the  sea  of  Galilee  or 
of  Tiberias,  the  Dead  sea,  &.c.  (2.)  To  great  rivers, 
as  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  &c.  which,  by 
their  magnitude,  or  by  the  extent  of  their  overflow- 
ings, seem  little  seas,  or  great  lakes.  (See  Isa.  xi.  15  ; 
xviii.  1,2;  xxi.  1 ;  Xer.  li.  36, 42,  &c.)  The  following 
are  the  principal  seas  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

1.  The  great  sea,  the  western  sea,  or  ttie  sea 
of  the  Philistines,  generally  denotes  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  lay  west  of  the  Land  of  Promise.  The 
•ea  is  often  put  for  the  west,  as  the  right  is  put  for 
the  south.  Gen.  xii.  8 ;  xiii.  14,  et  passim.  On  the 
Mediterranean  they  floated  the  timber  cut  down  from 
mount  Libanus,  which  was  brought  to  Joppa,  for 
building  the  temple,  &c. 

2.  The  sea  of  Suph,  or  the  Red  sea,  lies  between 
Arabia  on  the  east,  and  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  on  the 
west,  and  is  in  length  about  1400  miles.  It  is  by 
some  thought  to  have  been  called  the  sea  of  Suph,  or 
the  weedy  sea,  because  of  the  great  quantity  of  reeds 
or  ses  *vrack  found  at  its  bottom,  and  on  its  shores. 
Others,  however,  and  among  them  is  Bruce,  think  it 
derived  its  name  from  the  great  quantity  of  coral 
found  in  it  Pliny  says,  it  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Red  sea,  in  Greek  Erythrea,  from  a  king  called  Ery- 
thros,  who  reigned  in  Arabia,  and  whose  tomb 
was  seen  in  the  island  Tyrine,  or  Agyris.  Several 
learned  men  believe,  that  this  king  Erythros  is  Esau, 
or  Edom ;  Edom,  in  Hebrew,  signifying  red  or  rud- 
dy, as  Erythros  does  in  Greek.  But  the  dwelling 
of  Edom  was  east  of  Canaan,  towards  Bozra ;  and 
Calmet  is  therefore  of  opinion,  that  this  name  was 
not  given  it  till  after  the  Idumeans,  the  descendants 
of  Edom,  had  spread  themselves  westward  as  far  as 
the  Red  sea.  It  m*gh^  then  receive  the  name  of  the 
■ea  of  Edom,  which  me  Greeks  rendered  Tha'  issa 
Erythrea,  or  the  Red  sea.  That  part  of  the  «*ea 
where  the  Israelites  passed,  is  thought  to  have  been 
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near  Kolsum,  the  sea  about  which  bears  the  name  -; 
Bahr  aJ  Kolsum,  or  the  sea  of  destruction,  and  is  in 
width  about  three  leagues,  and  in  depth  varies  from 
9  to  14  fathoms. 

The  tenn  Red  sea  appears  to  be  improperly 
adopted  in  Numb.  xxi.  14.  (See  in  Bible,  p.  170,  coL 
2.)  So  also  in  Deut  i.  1,  where  it  should  be  in  the 
plain  **  over  against  Suph."  Here  our  translatom 
confess,  by  their  italics,  that  they  have  inserted  tl^ie 
word  sea  between  Paran,  Toj)hel,  &c.  and  by  this  in- 
sertion the  geography  is  sadly  confused.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  a  station  which  was  in  any  tolerable  sense 
over  against  the  Red  sea,  could  not  possibly  be  near 
to  Pai-an,  nor  to  Hazeroth ;  neither  could  it  be 
"  eleven  days'  journey  from  Horeb,  by  the  way  of 
mount  Seir ; "  that  is,  at  Kadesh  Bamea. 

3.  The  Dead  sea,  Salt  sea,  Eastern  sea,  sea  of 
Sodom,  or  sea  of  the  wilderness,  or  plain,  is  the  lake 
Asphaltites,  which  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
Judea,  and  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  cities  of 
Sodom,  Gomorrha,  Adinah  and  Zeboim.  Its  real 
size,  we  believe,  is  not  yet  ascertained,  for  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  modem  traveller  has  measured 
it ;  and  the  measurements  of  Jose})hus,  who  found  it 
seventy-two  miles  long,  and  eighteen  broad,  are  stiU 
referred  to.  Diodorus  affirms  that  it  is  sixty-two 
miles  long,  and  seven  and  a  half  broad  ;  but  the  calcu- 
lation of  Pliny  is  much  greater,  for  he  says,  it  is  one 
hundred  long,  and  twenty-five  wide,  in  the  broadesi 
part.  Maundrell  considers  it  seventy-two  miles  long, 
and  eighteen  or  twenty  in  breadth.  Pococke  agrees 
with  Diodorus,  and  Dr.  Clarke  with  Josephus ;  and 
the  abbe  Maritti,  who  seems  to  have  paid  much 
attention  to  its  peculiarities,  maintains  that  it  is  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  circuit.  We  cannot  but 
consider  it  singular  that  its  dimensions  should  not 
have  been  more  perfectly  ascertained. 

The  waters  of  the  Dead  sea  are  clear  and  limpid, 
but  uncommonly  salt,  and  even  bitter.  Their  specific 
gravity  exceeds  that  of  all  other  waters  known.  Jose- 
phus and  Tacitus  say  that  no  fish  can  live  in  it ;  and 
according  to  the  concurring  testimony  of  several  trav- 
ellers, those  carried  thither  by  the  Jordan  instantly 
die.  Maundrell,  nevertheless,  states,  that  he  found 
some  shell-fish  resembling  oysters  on  the  shore,  an  I 
bishop  Pococke  was  informed  that  a  monk  had  seen 
fish  caught  in  the  water :  these  are  assertions,  how- 
ever, that  require  further  corroboration.  The  mud  is 
black,  thick  and  fetid,  and  no  plmit  vegetates  in  the 
water,  which  is  reputed  to  have  a  i)etrifying  quality. 
Branches  of  trees,  accidentally  immersed  in  it,  are 
speedily  converted  into  stone,  and  the  curious  in 
Jerusalem  then  collect  them.  Neither  do  ])lant8  grow 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lake,  where  every 
thing  is  dull,  cheerless  and  inanimate  ;  whence  it  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  the  name  of  tlie  Dead  sea. 
But  the  real  cause  of  the  absence  of  animals  and 
vegetables,  Volney  affirms,  is  owing  to  the  saltness 
and  acridity  of  the  water,  infinitely  surpassing  what 
exists  in  other  seas.  The  earth  surrounding  it  is 
deeply  impregnated  with  the  same  saline  qualities, 
too  predominant  to  admit  of  vegetable  life,  and  even 
the  air  is  saturated  with  them.  The  waters  are  clear 
and  incorruptible,  as  if  holding  salt  in  solution,  nor  is 
the  })resonce  of  this  substance  equivocal,  for  Dr. 
Pococke  found  a  thin  crust  of  salt  upon  his  face  after 
bathing  in  the  sea,  and  the  shores  where  it  occasion- 
ally overflows,  are  covered  with  a  similar  crust 
Galen  considered!  it  completely  saturated  with 
salt,  for  it  would  dissolve  no  more,  when  thrown 
into  it 
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There  are  min  ^  of  fossil  salt  in  the  south-west 
bank,  from  which  specimens  have  been  brought  to 
Europe ;  some  also  exist  in  the  decli\ntie«  of  the 
mountains,  and  have  provided,  from  time  immeino- 
nal,  for  the  consumption  of  the  Arabs  and  the  city  of 
Jerusalem.  Great  quantities  of  asphaltum  appear 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  are  driven  by 
the  winds  to  the  east  and  west  bank,  where  it  remains 
fixed.  Ancient  authors  inform  us,  that  the  neighl)or- 
ing  inhabitants  were  careful  to  collect  it,  and  went 
out  in  boats,  or  used  other  exf>edients  for  that  pur- 
pose. On  the  south-east  bank  are  hot  springs  and 
deep  gullies,  dangerous  to  the  traveller,  were  not 
their  position  indicated  by  small  pyramidic  edifices 
on  the  sides.  Sulphur  is  likewise  found  on  the  edges 
of  the  Dead  sea,  and  a  kind  of  stone,  or  coal,  called 
wtuscoy  by  the  Arabs,  which,  on  attrition,  exhales  an 
intolerable  odor,  and  bums  like  bitumen.  This 
■tone,  which  also  comes  fi^om  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains, is  black,  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  Mr.  Maun- 
drell  saw  pieces  of  it  two  feet  square,  in  the  convent 
of  St  John  in  the  wilderness,  carved  in  bas  relief,  and 
polished  to  as  great  a  lustre  as  black  marble  is  capa- 
ble of.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  employ  it  in 
paving  churches,  mosques,  courts,  and  otlier  places 
of  public  resort.  In  the  polishing  its  disagreeable 
odor  is  lost.  The  citizens  of  Bethlehem  consider 
it  as  endued  with  antiseptic  virtues,  and  bracelets  of 
it  are  worn  by  attendants  on  the  sick,  as  an  antidote 
against  disease.  As  the  lake  is  at  certain  seasons 
covered  with  a  thick  dark  mist,  confined  within  its 
own  limits,  which  is  dissi])ated  by  the  rays  of  the 
■un,  spectators  have  been  induced  to  allege  that  black 
and  sulphureous  exhalations  are  constantly  issuing 
from  the  water.  They  have  been  no  less  mistaken 
in  supposing,  that  birds  attempting  to  fly  across  are 
struck  with  pestiferous  fumes.  Late  and  reputable 
travellers  declare,  that  numerous  swallows  skim 
along  the  surface,  and  from  thence  take  up  water 
necessary  to  build  their  nests ;  and  on  this  head 
Heyman  and  Van  Egmont  made  a  decisive  experi- 
ment. They  carried  two  sparrows  to  the  shore,  and 
having  deprived  them  of  some  of  the  wing  feathers, 
afrer  a  short  flight  both  fell  in,  or  rather  on,  the  sea ; 
but  so  far  from  expiring  there,  they  got  out  in  safety. 
An  uncommon  love  of  exaggeration  is  testified  in  all 
the  old«r  narratives,  and  in  some  of  modem  date,  of 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  lake.  Chateau- 
briand speaks  of  a  "dismal  sound  proceeding  from 
this  lake  of  death,  like  the  stifled  clamors  of  the 
people  engulfed  in  its  waters !  " — that  its  shores  pro- 
duced fruit  beautiful,  but  containing  nothing  but 
ashes ;  that  it  bears  upon  its  surface  the  heavier  metals. 
These  and  a  thousand  other  stories  of  a  like  charac- 
ter, have  been  perpetually  repeated  with  barely  any 
foundation  of  truth.  Among  other  facts  apparently 
uiaccountable,  has  been  ranked  that  of  this  lake 
eonstantly  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  with- 
out overflowing  its  banks,  seeing  that  there  is  no 
risible  outlet.  Some  have  therefore  conjectured  the 
possibility  of  a  subterraneous  communication  with 
the  Red  sea  ;  others,  more  ingenious,  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  daily  evaporation  is  sufficient  to  carry  off  all 
the  waters  discharged  into  it,  which  is  a  sunple  solu- 
tion of  the  apparent  paradox.  See  Jordan,  p.  577, 
and  Elath,  p.  380. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  water  of  the  Dead  sea, 
brought  to  Britain  by  Mr.  Grordon  of  Clunie,  at  the 
request  of  the  late  sir  Joseph  Banks,  was  analyzed 
by  Dr.  Marcet.  It  was  perfectly  transparent,  and 
deposited  no  crystals  on  standing  in  clo8«  vessels.  Its 


taste  was  peculiar,  bitter,  saline  and  pungent  Soln 
tions  of  silver  produced  from  it  a  very  copious  pre- 
cipitate, showing  the  presence  of  marine  acid. 
Oxalic  acid  instantly  discovered  lime  in  the  wat^. 
Solutions  of  barytes  produced  a  cloud,  showing  the 
existence  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  specific  gravity  was  ascertained  to  be  1^211. 
which  is  somewhat  less  than  what  had  been  founa 
by  Lavoisier,  being  1JJ40,  in  a  portion  submitted  t» 
his  examination.  From  different  experiments  in  tho 
analyses  which  we  refer  to,  the  result  proved  the 
contents  of  100  grains  of  water  to  be 


Munate  of  lime    . 
Muriate  of  magnesia 
Muriate  of  soda    .  . 
Sulphate  of  lime 


3.920 
10.246 
10.360 

0.054 

24.580 


Whence  it  appears  that  this  water  contains  about 
one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  salts  in  a  state  of  perfect 
desiccation  ;  but  if  these  salts  be  desiccated  only  at 
the  temperature  of  180°  they  will  amount  to  41  per 
cent,  of  the  water.     (Edin.  Cyclop,  vol.  ii.  p.  559.) 

The  Dead  sea  is  said,  in  sacred  writ,  to  have  arisen 
from  the  exercise  of  divine  wrath  against  the  citiet 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  for  their  unexampled 
iniquity.  Five  cities,  all  governed  by  kings,  wer» 
involved  in  the  general  destruction,  then  overwhelm 
ing  the  fertile  vale  of  Siddim  where  they  stood. 
Some  writers,  among  whom  is  Mr.  Home,  (Introd. 
vol.  iii.  p.  71,  2d  edit.)  are  of  opinion  that  these  citiee 
were  destroyed  by  lightning  having  set  fire  to  the 
bituminous  substances  with  which  they  supj)08e  the 
place  to  have  abounded  ;  or  else  to  have  been  effected 
by  a  volcanic  eruption  in  the  neighborhood.  Thif 
notion,  however,  seems  to  have  been  taken  up  with- 
out sufficiently  considering  that  the  existence  of 
these  materials  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  vale  of 
Siddim  is  incompatible  with  the  description  which 
the  inspired  writer  gives  of  the  nature  of  the  soil 
about  these  parts.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain, 
than  that  those  places  where  brimstone  and  salt  are 
found,  are  naturally  most  barren  and  unfruitfuL 
Hence  the  sacred  writers,  to  represent  unfruitful  and 
desolate  places,  describe  them  as  abounding  with 
these  materials.  (See  Deut.  xxix.  22 — 24  ;  Judg.  ix. 
45 ;  Jer.  xvii.  5, 6  ;  Zeph.  ii.  9.)  On  the  contrary, 
the  vale  of  Siddim  is  represented  as  a  fruitful  vale, 
well  watered  every  where,  and  hence  highly  adapted 
to  the  pasturage  of  cattle ;  (Gen.  xiii.  10,  11.)  for 
which  reason  it  was  chosen  by  Lot  in  preference  to 
any  other  part  of  the  land,  Gen.  xiii.  9.  From 
which  it  appeal's  that  the  sulphur  or  brimstone,  and 
the  salt  and  saline  matter,  as  well  as  the  indication* 
of  subterraneous  fires,  which  are  to  be  found  about 
the  Dead  sea  now,  are  rather  the  effects  of  the  de 
struction  poured  upon  the  spot,  than  the  natural  pro 
ductions  of  the  place  before  that  event.  (Wellr* 
Geog.  vol.  i.  p.  154,  8vo.) 

[The  general  features  of  the  Dead  sea,  and  itii 
shores,  especially  at  the  southern  extremity,   havo 
been  described  in  different  articles.    See,  especially  i 
Canaan,  p.  233 ;  Exodus,  p.  414  ;  Salt,  valley  of 
p.  804.    R. 

The  Tongue  of  the  Sea,  is  that  which  runs  m» 
the  land ;  as  we  call  that  a  tongue,  or  neck  of  land 
which  advances  into  the  sea,  Josh.  xv.  5;  xviii  19 
Isa.  xi.  13. 
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The  brazen  or  moltei*  Sea,  made  by  Solomon 


for  the  temple,  was  a  vessel  which  stood  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  conta-ined  three  thousand  baths,  according 
to  2  Chron.  iv.  5,  or  two  thousand  baths,  according 
to  1  Kingy  vii.  26.  Cahnet  thinks  this  may  be  recon- 
ciled, by  saying  that  the  cup  or  bowl  contained  two 
thousand  baths,  and  the  foot,  which  was  hollow,  a 
thousand  more.  It  stood  on  its  foot  now  mentioned, 
besides  which  it  was  supported  by  twelve  oxen  of 
brass. 

Mr.  Taylor  expresses  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  relative  to  the  capacity  of 
this  vessel,  as  just  given  from  Calmet,  and  devotes  a 
veiy  considerable  article  (Fragm.  254J  to  its  investi- 
gation ;  of  which  we  shall  give  the  substance. 

Calmet,  as  we  have  seen,  8U})pose8  that  the  bowl, 
or  cavity,  held  2000  baths,  and  the  foot  or  hollow, 
1000  more, — but  what  could  be  the  use  of  this  hol- 
low ?  Not,  surely,  to  contain  so  much  water ;  it 
must  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  it  when 
it  wanted  ;  but  in  thi's  case,  the  cocks  should  be 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  it,  which  they  are  not  in  Cal- 
met's  engraving. 

In  proposing  his  solution,  Mr.  Taylor  offers  the 
following  remarks : 

(1.)  No  figure  of  this  sea  yet  published  has  pre- 
served a  proper  inlet  and  outlet  for  the  necessary 
body  of  water,  which  was  not  stagnant,  but  flowing, 
as  is  evident  from  two  considerations :  (1.)  that  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  Jewish  purifications,  were  perform- 
ed over  running  water ;  (2.)  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
and  Maimonides  agree,  that  a  pipe  of  water  came 
into  the  Brazen  sea  out  of  the  well  or  fountain  Etam, 
and  constantly  flowed  from  it,  for  the  use  of  the 
priests  who  ministered  at  the  altar. 

(2.)  The  construction  of  a  fountain  implies  pipes, 
&c.  for  forcing  the  water  upwards,  and  correspond- 
ing pipes  for  passing  the  water  through  (or  at  least 
among)  the  oxen,  &c.  around  the  basin.  It  seems 
plausible,  therefore,  he  suggests,  that  the  writer  of 
the  Chronicles  does  not  merely  state  the  quantity  of 
water  which  the  basin  held,  but  that  also  which  was 
necessary  to  work  it,  to  keep  it  flowing  as  a  foun- 
tain ;  that  which  was  necessary  to  fill  it  and  its  ac- 
companiments. This  opinion  he  supports  by  point- 
ing out  the  different  phraseology  used  in  the  two 
pansages.  In  1  Kings  vii.  26,  it  contained,  compre- 
hended, held  2000  baths  ;  but  in  2  Chron.  iv.  5,  two 
words  are  used,  one  as  before,  "i/  fceW,"  the  other, 
"  it  receivedJ*^  Now  the  writer,  as  he  remarks,  won  hi 
not  have  used  two  words,  adding  a  second  word, 
merely  to  signify  the  same  thin^  ;  there  was,  then,  a 
difference  between  this  receimne  and  this  holding. 
When  playing  as  a  fountain,  ana  when  all  its  parts 
were  filled  for  that  purpose,  they,  together  with  the 
•*^a  itsel)**  recf^joed  3000  baths  ;  whereas  the  sea  exclu- 


siveljr  held  only  2000  baths   when  its  contents  werw 
restricted  to  those  of  the  circular  basin  :  •*  It  received, 
•and  held,  three  thousand  baths." 

But  being  unwilling  to  rest  upon  mere  assumptioii. 
Mr.  Taylor  refers  to  the  "  Fountain  of  the  Liont." 
now  extant  in  the  Moorish  palace  at  Granada,  usually 
called  by  its.  Arabic  name,  jil-hambra,  and  whieo 
bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  brazen  sea^ 

This  fountain  is  composed  of  twelve  lions,  hold 
ing  the  place  of  Solomon's  twelve  oxen,  "  their  hinder 
parts  turned  inward  ; "  and  three  toward  each  comer 
of  the  heavens,  of  course.  Solomon's  bjisin  stood 
upon  the  oxen,  and  this  basin  is  supported  by  pillars, 
which  pillare  enter  the  hinder  parts  of  the  animals, 
and  through  the  pillars  the  water  passes  into  the 
animals.  Whether  Solomon's  basin  had  these  pil- 
lars we  know  not ;  but  as  it  stood  ui)on  the  oxen,  (no 
doubt,  at  their  hinder  parts,  which  were  turned 
inward,)  the  opportunity  for  communication  by  pipes 
is  obvious.  In  the  centre  of  this  basin  rises  a 
smaller  one,  or  cup,  which  is  indeed  the  fountain, 
and  supplies  water  to  the  larger.  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  whether  Solomon  s  had  anv  cup  like  this  ; 
but,  if  it  had,  the  difference  between  ^000  baths  and 
3000  baths  is  accounted  for  at  once,  and  with  at  least 
as  much  propriety  as  the  "  hollow  foot  "  of  Calmet 
accounts  for  it.  Such  a  cup,  adding  nothing  to  the 
external  measure  of  the  basin,  might  be  omitted  in 
the  account.  However,  not  to  insist  on  this,  it  must 
be  recollected,  says  our  author,  that  to  supply  the 
rising  column  of  water,  of  considerable  dianieter, 
and,  no  doubt,  of  a  majestic  elevation  ;  to  supply  also 
the  discharge  of  twelve  lesser  fountains  from  the 
mouths  of  the  oxen — as  in  this  instance  from  the 
mouths  of  the  lions — together  with  what  was  con- 
tained  in  the  various  pipes,  may  well  be  thought  to 
require  half  as  much  water  as  was  held  by  the  basin 
itself;  so  that  the  water  necessary  to  supply  the 
whole,  or  what  was  received  by  the  entire  fountain 
when  at  work,  was  3000  baths ;  while  the  basin 
alone  held  only  2000  baths. 

Without  affecting  to  determine  whether  Solomon's 
basin  had  a  cup.  Sir.  Taylor  inquires,  whether  it  is 
absolutely  certain,  from  the  arrangement  of  the  pas- 
sages in  the  original,  that  the  same  brim  which  had 
knobs  compassing  it,  "  ten  in  eighteen  inches,"  is  the 
same  as  that  which  was  "wrought  like  the  brim  of 
a  cup,  with  flowers  of  lilies  ?  "  The  ornaments  of 
the  cup  ofM-hambra  are  like  those  of  flowers  ;  those 
of  the  basin  are  diferent ;  might  it  not  be  so  in  Solo- 
mon's brazen  sea  ? 

This  solution  seems  greatly  preferable  to  the  suppo- 
sition, that  one  writer  means  dry-measure  baths,  and 
the  other  liquid-measure  baths ;  or  tnat  the  bath  had 
varied  in  its  quantity  after  the  time  of  Solomon  ; 
since  the  foundation  of  this  explanation  is  matter  of 
fact,  and  since  the  coincidence  of  ideas  between 
Solomon's  and  the  Moorish  fountain  is  striking.  (See 
Swinburne's  Travels  in  Spain,  p.  178.) 

The  fountain  may  serve  to  answer  another  quee- 
tion,  which  has  been  raised  on  the  manner  of  cast- 
ing Solomon's  brazen  sea — How  such  an  immense 
body  could  be  cast  at  oncef  This  difliculty  has 
arisen  from  taking  as  certain  that  the  sea  was  strictly 
a  circle ;  whereas  the  Arabian  fountain,  thougi 
circular,  is  divided  into  twelve  faces,  each  fare  being 
itself  a  plane,  and  forming  an  angle  with  the  next 
If  this  were  the  fact  also  with  respect  to  Solomon^i 
sea,  then  we  perceive  how  easily  each  face  might  be 
cast  separately,  and  afterwards  the  whole  be  united 
notwithstanding  which   few  persons,  if  any.  wouk* 
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hesitate  in  describing  it  as  a  round  basin  This 
would  deteniiine,  too,  tliat  Solomon's  oxen  stood, 
like  the  Moorish  lions,  one  to  each  &ce,  with  equal 
intervals  between  them,  all  round  the  circumference, 
and  not,  as  might  be  gathered  from  the  description, 
three  together,  each  three  facing  a  cardinal  pomt  of 
the  heavens,  which  has  been  the  sentiment  of  the 
rabbins,  and  is  adopted  by  Calmet  and  others. 

Is  there  an  allusion  to  the  brazen  sea  as  a  fountain, 
in  Zech.  xiii.  1,  "  In  thai  day  there  shall  be  a  fountain 
opened^  not  merely  to  the  priests  in  divine  service  in 
tne  temple,  but  it  shall  be  free  to  the  house  of  David, 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  in  general,  to  the 
whole  nation,  &c.  for  cleansing  of  sin  and  unclean- 
ness,"  &c.  ? 

SEAH,  a  Hebrew  measure,  containing  about  two 
gallons  and  a  half,  liquid  measure  ;  or  about  a  peck 
and  one  pint,  dry  measure. 

SEAL,  SEALING.  The  allusions  and  references 
to  seals  and  sealing  are  very  frequent  in  the  sacred 
writings.  Seals  or  signets  were  in  use  at  a  very 
early  period  ;  and  they  were  evidently  of  various 
kinds,  so  that  the  same  expression,  as  it  might  at 
first  sight  be  thought,  has  a  diversity  of  meaning, 
determinable  by  its  connection  or  application. 

The  principal  use  of  seals  was  for  authentication, 
and  they  appear  to  have  been  worn  by  the  parties  to 
whom  they  respectively  belonged.     The  seal   of  a 

Erivate  person  was  usually  worn  on  his  finger,  or  on 
is  wrist,  or  in  a  bracelet,  being  small  in  size.  The 
seal  of  a  governor  was  worn  by  him,  or  carried  about 
his  person,  in  the  most  secure  manner  possible.  The 
royal  seal  was,  (1.)  personal,  to  the  king  ;  (2.)  public, 
to  tlie  state  ;  in  other  words,  the  seal  of  the  king,  and 
the  seal  of  the  crown :  the  first  the  king  retained ; 
the  latter  he  delivered  to  the  proper  oflicer  of  state. 
So  far  our  own  usages  enable  us  to  comprehend 
clearly  the  nature  of  this  important  instrument. 

The  art  of  writing  is  so  generally  diflliised  among 
us,  that  we  think  meanly  of  an  individual  who  has 
not  acquired  that  noble  qualification  ;  and  we  can 
acarcely  conceive  of  a  governor,  or  a  king,  who  is 
destitute  of  the  accomplishment,  being  fit  for  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  oflice.  We  must,  therefore, 
recollect,  that  in  the  East  the  art  of  writing  is  prac- 
tised by  a  body  of  men  whose  skill  is-  the  mean  of 
their  livelihood,  and  who  engross  almost  the  whole  of 
its  practice.  The  civil  governor  may  be  considered 
as  never  authenticating  by  dgnature ;  but  to  give 
validity  to  an  order,  he  stampi*  it  with  an  impression 
of  the  seal  which  he  wears,  and  this  sufficiently  de- 
notes, to  all  who  inspect  it,  that  he  has  been  informed 
of  the  contents,  and  has  confirmed  them  by  his  stamp 
manual.  This  shows  the  vast  consequence  of  this 
implement ;  for,  should  an  order,  under  the  govern- 
or's seal,  command  the  death  of  A.  B.  that  person 
would  be  treated  as  a  criminal,  and  executed  on  the 
warrant  thus  authenticated.  Or,  should  an  order, 
thus  authenticated,  command  the  disbureement  of  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  the  treasurer  would  dis- 
burse it,  and  justify  himself  by  this  authority.  So 
that,  in  fact,  whoever  possesses  this  seal  possesses  all 
the  power  of  the  real  owner,  all  the  resources  of  the 
country,  &c.  Hence  we  may  in  some  degree  esti- 
naatf*  the  incautious  confidence  of  Judah,  who.  gave 
his  seal  to  Tamar,  by  which  act  he,  with  his  property, 
was  placed  entirely  in  her  power ;  and  we  may  also 
perceive  the  fidelity  of  Tamar,  who  made  no  ill  use 
of  this  authority. 

Seals  were  usually  made  of  silver,  but  others  were 
df  inferior    letals  ;  and  some  of  precious  stones.  The 


form  of  their  cutting  must  also  oe  properly  unde^ 
stood,  because  such  seaU  as  are  in  use  among  our- 
selves would  very   ua  answer  the  purpose  of  stamjv 
ing  or  marking.     Were  they  dipped  'in  a  thick  kind 
of  ink,  (printer's  ink,  for  example,)  they  would  im- 

{)rint  on  paper  the  mark  of  their  flat  superficies, 
eaving  blanks  corresponding  to  the  hollows  which 
formed  the  letters.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
seals  which  are  to  be  thus  dipped  should  have  the 
inscriptions  upon  them  raised,  so  that  these  inscrip- 
tions may  hold  the  ink,  and  imprint  on  the  paper  the 
forms  of  the  letters  which  compose  them.  In  thi» 
manner  the  excise  stamps  on  a  variety  of  articles 
which  pay  duty  in  Britain  are  cut  and  conducted ; 
also  post-marks  on  letters,  letters  for  marking  linen, 
and,  universally,  types  used  for  printing. 

The  nature  of  the  inscription  is  another  thing  re- 
quiring notice.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  consist  of 
the  initials  of  the  owner's  name  ;  they  contain,  espe- 
cially when  they  belong  to  a  person  of  consequence, 
a  description  of  his  office,  residence,  &c.  and,  as  a 
long  line  of  ancestry  is  reckoned  to  mcrease  the 
honor  of  an  individual,  this  in  the  East  is  displayed 
on  some  of  their  seals  wi^h  a  parade  (as  we  should 
call  it)  verging  on  affectation  and  ostentation.  Some 
of  them  have  additions  which  seldom  occupy  our 
cipher  seals,  such  as  inscriptions,  mottoes,  sentences, 
apophthegms  of  moral  wisdom,  and  sentiments, 
pious  or  political ;  which  answer  in  some  measure  to 
the  mottoes  of  our  coats  of  arms,  but  extended  to 
lengths  which  custom  among  us  forbids. 

Mr.  Taylor,  from  whom  these  remarks  are  abridged, 
has  selected  the  following  Scripture  references  to 
seals  and  sealing. 

We  read  in  Est.  viii.  8,  "  Write  in  the  king's  name, 
and  seal  it  with  the  king's  [seal]  ring ;  for  the  writ- 
ing which  is  written  in  the  king's  name,  and  sealed 
with  the  king's  ring,  no  man  may  reverse."  (See 
also  ver.  10.)  It  clearly  appears  that  the  king's  ring 
[called  n;?3tD  tabaath]  had  a  seal  in  it;  this  also  is  the 
name  of  Pharaoh's  ring;  and  we  read  (chap.  iii.  10,\ 
that  the  king  took  off  his  ring  from  his  hand,  ana 
gave  it  to  Maman,  empowering  him  thereby,  at  his 
pleasure,  to  authenticate  his  commands  with  the 
stamp  of  royal  authority. 

Precisely  the  same  action  is  that  of  Pharaoh  with 
respect  to  Joseph:  (Gen.  xli.  42.)  "And  Pharaoh 
took  off  his  ring  {tabaaih)  from  his  hand,  and  gave 
it,  and  placed  it  on  the  hand  of  Joseph ; "  from 
which  moment  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  of 
civil  government,  although  vested  in  the  king,  was 
transferred  to  Joseph  ;  and  since  this  ring  is  called  by 
the  same  name  as  the  former,  we  may  justly  conclude 
that  it  was  of  the  same  nature.  But  here  arises  a 
query.  It  is  said  these  rings  were  worn  on  the  hand 
— were  they  worn  on  the  wrist  ?  or,  being  worn  on 
the  finger,  are  they  said  to  have  been  worn  on  the 
hand  ? 

We  have,  however,  an  earlier  instance  of  a  seal — 
and  it  should  seem  to  be  a  seal-ring,  as  being  the 
property  of  the  wearer,  known  by  an  appropriate  in- 
scription— in  the  instance  of  Judah,  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
18.)  who  lefl  with  Tamar  his  seal  or  signet,  called 
rr^nn)  hothdm.  That  this  was  a  ring  appears  Ukely 
from  the  consideration  of  Judah's  wearing  it  about 
his  person.  The  word  is  used,  too,  in  Jer.  xxii.  24, 
"Though  Coniah,  son  of  Jehoiakim,  were  a  {hothdm, 
onin)  ring  on  my  right  hand ; "  and  we  have  in  Dan.  vi 
17,(18,  Heb.)  the  act  of  sealing  described  by  it,  "  And 
a  stone  was  brought  and  placed  on  the  mouth  of  the 
den,  and  the  king  sealed  it  (nonn)  with  his  ring(npip) 
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ttnd  the  princes  alao  sealed  with  their  rings."  Hence 
It  appears  tiiat  we  have  three  words  to  denote  a  seal, 
or  rather  three  different  kinds  of  seals,  denoted  by 
three  very  distinct  and  different  words.  (1.)  Hothdm, 
which  is  used  the  earliest,  we  believe,  in  the  instance 
of  Judah  ;  it  denotes  a  seal  of  such  a  kind  as  a  pri- 
vate person  might  carry  about  him.  (2.)  Tabcuith,  a 
seal  which  we  find  worn  by  kings,  as  by  Pharaoh 
and  Ahasuerus.  (3.)  Izkd^  a  seal  employed  both  by 
the  king  and  his  princes  ;  and  therefore  not  appro- 
priate restrictively  to  royalty.  It  is  not  said  that  this 
article  was  worn  about  the  person. 

Hothdnij  Mr.  Taylor  takes  to  be  a  general  word 
for  seal ;  and  he  thinks  it  means  a  precious  stone, 
cut  in  the  manner  of  seals.  So  we  read,  Exod. 
xxviii.  11 :  "  Two  onyx  stones,  the  work  of  an  engra- 
ver in  stone,  (seal-cutter,)  engraved,  or  cut  in,  with 
the  engravings,  incisions,  of  a  hothdm.^^  The  same, 
(ver.  21.)  "The  names  of  the  children  of  Israel 
(twelve)  were  to  be  upon  the  twelve  stones  of  the 
pectoral,  like  the  engravings  of  a  hothdm  ;  each  stone 
containing  one  name :  "  also  ver.  36,  "  And  thou  shalt 
make  a  plate  (flower)  of  pure  gold,  and  shalt  make 
incisions — openings ;  that  is,  shalt  engrave  upon  it 
like  the  engraving  of  a  hothdm,  "  Holiness  to  the 
Lord."  The  same  phrase  (chap,  xxxix.  6.)  expresses 
that  the  onyx  stones  were  engraven  with  tne  engrav- 
ings of  a  hothdm;  (also  ver.  14.)  and  it  deserves  re- 
mark, how  carefully  these  articles  are  described  as 
being  wrought  with  a  peculiar,  or  at  least  with  a  dis- 
tinct, species  of  engraving.  Now,  certainly,  there 
could  have  been  no  room  for  this  disthiction,  if  no 
more  than  one  manner  of  engraving  letters  had  been 
known  at  that  time.  This,  we  see,  was  cut  into  the 
metal,  or  jewel,  or  seal ;  it  was  used  in  engrav*ing  the 
name  of  the  proprietor  on  the  seal  belonging  to  him ; 
it  was  used  by  private  persons ;  and  it  was  com- 
monly known  and  understood.  This  remark  has  its 
influence  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of  writing. 
But  we  read  in  Exod.  xxxii.  16,  that  the  tables  of 
the  law  contained  writing  engraved  (nnn)  upon  them. 
What  kind  of  engraving  was  this  ?  It  happens  that 
the  word  occurs  only  in  this  place ;  the  LXX  render 
it  xfxolXan^iivTj,  which,  if  it  be  from  the  verb  xoAutttw. 
may  signify  cut  out,  or  rather  chiselled,  that  is,  hollow 
Hues,  wrought  in  stone  by  a  chisel,  (or  something 
y.n8wering  the  purpose  of  that  instrument,)  and  driven 
by  a  mallet,  as  xoXunrriq  is  understood  to  signify ;  tn- 
jtrumentum  lapicidanim  malleo  simile,  a  hammer. 
This,  possibly,  was  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  those  interpreters ;  at  least  it  is  the  idea  which 
arises  from  their  rendering.  But  the  apostle  seems 
to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  term,  for  he  says, 
(2  Cor.  iii.  7.)  "If  the  ministration  of  death  written 
with  letters en^oven  on  stones  [ivxtTvnwiJ.ivri  iv  Xi^oiq) 
was  glorious,"  he  has  preferred  a  word  of  more 
general  signification ;  formed,  imaged,  typified,  in  any 
manner.  Under  this  uncertainty  the  English  word 
chiselled  may  express  this  manner  till  a  better  is  sug- 
gested. The  result  of  these  inquiries  is,  that  the  de- 
vices, or  marks,  of  certain  seals,  were  incuse  cut  into 
the  metal ;  while  those  of  others  were  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  stamping. 

Among  the  representations  of  seals  collected  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  is  one  from  Tavemier,  being  that  of  the 
first  minister  of  state  of  some  oriental  prince.  The 
jeal,  in  the  original,  is  set  on  the  back  of  the  patent, 
no  man  daring  to  affix  his  seal  on  the  same  side  as 
the  king's ;  and  this  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  may  give  the 
true  bemnng  of  the  apostle's  expression :  (2  Tim.  ii.  19.) 
The  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this  motto 


around  the  seal — tliis  inscription,  "  T%e  xjo  d  knoweih 
them  ioho  are  his/'  And  this  inscription  is  on  the  en- 
closed, the  folded,  side  of  the  patent,  not  visible  to  us; 
whereas,  on  the  open  side,  tne  exposed  pari  of  the 
patent,  is  the  counter  in84'Tiption,  "  Let  all  tcho  nam4 
the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  inupiity ;" — this  char- 
acter is  conspicuous  to  all,  and,  as  it  weni,  a  continu- 
ation of  the  former,  its  counterpart,  and  in  |>erfect 
coincidence  with  it.  The  notion  of  a  writing  fully, 
amply  confirmed,  (that  is,  a  royal  patent,)  suits  tliis 
passage,  he  remarks,  extremely  well,  even  oetter  than 
that  of  a  foundation  stone  ;  for  how  can  the  inscrip- 
tion on  such  a  stone  be  open  for  inspection  ?  or  why 
two  mottoes  ?  and,  as  appears,  one  on  one  side  of  it, 
the  other  on  the  other  side  ?  The  security  of  God — 
his  bond  abideth  sure,  absolutely  immovable ;  its  seal- 
motto  is,  "  The  Lord  knows,  approves,  them  who  are 
his."  This  idea  of  a  seal  on  the  back  of  a  writing, 
seems  to  be  that  of  the  apostle  John,  also :  (iii.  33.) 
"  He  who  hath  received  his  (the  Messiah's)  testimony 
has  set  to,  added,  his  seal,  vouching — not  properly 
cor^rming — the  veracity  of  God." 

Circumcision  was  a  seal,  or  a  token  in  confirmation 
of  a  previous  engagemenL  The  Corinthians  were 
seals  of  the  apostle's  ministry,  conclusive  evidences, 
like  seals  to  a  deed.  In  general  the  gifls  of  God,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  &c.  were  tokens  of  validity,  given  for 
confirmation  of  a  delegated  power  to  parties  possess- 
ing them. 

Sealing. — It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  meth- 
od of  sealing,  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings,  does 
not  restrictively  imply  a  waxen  seal,  or  a  seal  for  evi- 
dence only,  but  to  close  tip,  to  secure,  by  some  solid,  or 
glutinous  matter.  So  Deut.  xxxii.  34,  "Is  not  this 
laid  up  in  store  with  me,  and  sealed  up  [closed  up,  se- 
cured, for  preservation]  among  my  treasures  ?  In 
Job  xxxviii.  14,  a  seal  is  mentioned  as  being  made  of 
clay ;  which,  indeed,  is  customary  in  the  East ;  and 
in  Jer.  xxxii.  14,  a  similar  practice  seems  referred  to, 
with  regard  to  a  certain  deed  which  was  enclosed  in 
a  roll  of  some  strong  substance,  pitched  over,  to  pro- 
tect it  from  water,  or  surrounded  with  a  coat  of  firm 
clay,  to  the  same  purj>ose,  and  placcul  at  the  bottom  of 
an  earthen  vessel ;  while  a  writing  not  thus  enclosed, 
or  coated  over,  was  laid  among  a  quantity  of  dry  mat- 
ters, "  stones,  bricks,  or  sea-sand,"  al)ove  the  vessel. 

That  the  word  translated  sealing  may  pro|>erly  be 
understood  of  closing,  or  cementing,  which  is  allied  to 
sealing  in  the  East,  appears  in  part  from  the  following 
extract  from  Niebuhr:  (vol.  ii.  p.  2^)L) — "They  sign 
their  letters  with  a  sort  of  cipher,  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  counterfeiting  their  signatures:  at  leant  the 
great  and  the  learned  do  so.  .  .  Their  letters  folded  are 
an  inch  in  breadth,  and  the  leaves  are  pasted  together 
at  one  end.  They  cannot  seal  them,  for  wax  is  so 
soft  in  hot  countries,  that  it  cannot  retain  an  impi**- 
sion.     See  further  under  Clat,  and  Book,  p.  202. 

SEAT.  The  seat  of  Moses,  on  which  the  scrilxjs 
and  Pharisees  sat,  expresses  the  authority  of  the  doc- 
tors of  the  law,  and  tlieir  office  of  teaching.  Our  Lord 
commanded  that  they  should  be  heard,  and  respect- 
ed ;  but  he  forbade  that  their  actions  should  be  made 
prccedentsi,  or  themselves  taken  for  examples.  The 
seat  of  the  scomer,  mentioned  in  the  first  Psalm,  al- 
ludes to  the  abominable  discourse,  and  the  licentious 
manners,  of  libertines,  who  corrupt  eauallv  by  their 
scandalous  example  and  conduct,  as  by  their  \octm 
principles.  The  Hebrew  says  scomera,  revilen, 
those  pretended  free-thinkers,  who  deride  the  sim- 
plicity of  plain  and  honest  minds.  Solomon  oflen 
speak«  of  them  in  his  Proverba,  and  carefUlly  gnards 
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hit  pupil  against  their  dangerous  tongues,  Prov.  i.  22 ; 
iiL  34 ;  ix.  7,  8,  12  ;  xiii.  1  ;  xiv.  6 ;  xv.  12 ;  xix.  25 ;  xx. 
1,  ice.  The  seat  of  honors,  {Ecclus.  vii.  4.)  is  the 
chief  places  in  the  syna^offuea,  which  the  Pharisees 
aMUiued  ;  (MatL  xxiii.  ft )  the  seat  prepared  for  Job  in 
the  assembUes ;  (Job  xxix.  7.)  the  seat  or  throne  of  the 
king,  and  that  of  God,  are  clear  enough.  The  tlirone 
belongs  to  God,  and  to  the  king  ;  the  seat  of  honor  to 
the  friends  of  the  king,  and  to  great  men.  (Compare 
BkdJ 

SEBA,  or  Saba,  son  of  Cush,  Gren.  x.  7.  See  un- 
der Sabeans,  I. 

8EBASTE,  see  Samaria. 

8E  BAT,  the  fifth  month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year ; 
and  the  eleventh  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  ;  from  the 
new  moon  of  February  to  that  of  March ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  corres^jonding  to  our  January,  O.  S. 
(See  MoNTH.j  They  l>egin  in  this  month  to  number 
the  years  of  tne  trees  they  planted,  the  fruits  of  which 
were  esteemed  impure  till  tlie  fourth  year,  Zech  i.  7. 
See  Jewish  Calendar,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

SECACAH,  a  southern  city  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv. 
61.J  in  the  desert. 

SECRET,  see  Mystery. 

SECT,  a  Latin  word  which  has  the  same  signifi- 
cation as  the  Greek  word  Htzresis^  though  the  sound 
is  not  so  offensive  to  us.  Among  the  Jews  there 
were  four  sects,  distinguished  by  their  practices  and 
opinions,  yet  united  in  communion  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  body  of  their  nation,  viz.  the  Pharisees, 
the  Sadducees,  the  Essenians,  and  the  Herodians. 
(See  the  respective  articles.)  Christianity  was  origi- 
nally considered  as  a  new  sect  of  Judaism ;  hence 
Tertullus,  accusing  Paul  before  Fehx,  says,  that  he 
was  chief  of  the  seditious  sect  of  the  Nazarenes; 
(Acts  xxiv.  5.)  and  the  Jews  of  Rome  said  to  the 
apostle,  when  he  arrived  in  this  city,  that  "  as  to  this 
sect,  it  was  every  where  spoken  against,"  Acts  xxviii. 
22.  Peter  (2  EpisL  iL  1—10.)  foretells  that  false 
teachers  should  arise  among  them,  "who  privily 
•hall  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  (or  sects,)  even  de- 
nying the  Lord  that  bought  them,  and  bring  upon 
themselves  swift  destruction."  He  adds,  that  these 
people,  being  great  lovers  of  themselves,  are  not  afraid 
to  introduce  new  sects  ;  where  the  word  sect  is  taken 
in  the  same  sense  as  heresy. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  philosophers  were  divided 
into  different  sects ;  as  the  Academics,  the  Stoics,  the 
Peripatetics,  the  Cynics,  the  Epicureans,  &c.  The 
Jews,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  began  to  divide 
themselves  into  sects,  about  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
bees ;  and  it  seems  as  if  the  Corinthians  had  a  mind 
to  introduce  something  like  this  into  Christianity, 
when  they  boasted,  I  am  a  disciple  of  Peter,  I  of 
Paul,  I  of  ApoUos,  1  Cor.  L  12  ;  iii.  22,  &c. 

SECUNDUS,  a  disciple  of  Paul,  (Acts  xx.  4.)  but 
we  know  nothing  of  his  life,  further  than  that  he  was 
of  Thessalonica,  and  followed  the  apostle  from 
Greece  into  Asia,  A.  D.  58. 

SEED,  the  prohfic  principle  of  fUture  life,  is  taken 
in  Scripture  for  posterity,  whether  of  man,  beasts, 
trees,  &c.  all  of  which  are  said  to  be  sown  and  to 
fructify,  as  the  means  of  producing  a  succeeding 
veneration,  Jer.  xxxi.  27.  Hence  seed  denotes  an  in- 
dividual, as  Seth,  in  the  stead  of  Abel,  (Gen.  iv.  25. 
H  aL.frtq.)  and  the  whole  line  of  descent ;  as  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  of  Jacob,  &c.  the  seed- royal,  &c.  much 
in  the  same  acceptation  as  children.  The  seed  of 
Abraham  denotes  not  only  those  who  descend  from 
him,  by  natural  issue,  but  those  who  imitate  his 
•haracter,  (Rom.  iv.  16.)  for,  if  he  be  *'th>'  father  of 


the  faithful,"  then  the  faithful  are  his  seed,  by  char- 
acter, independent  of  natural  descent ;  and  hence  the 
Messiah  is  said  to  see  his  seed,  though  in  fact,  Jesus 
left  no  children  by  descent,  but  by  grace  or  conver- 
sion only,  lea.  liii.  10.  This  is  occasionally  restricted 
to  one  chief,  or  principal,  seed,  one  who  by  excel- 
lence is  the  seed  ;  tm  the  seed  of  the  woman,  (Gen. 
iiL  15 ;  Gal.  iii.  16.)  the  seed  of  Abraham,  the  seed  of 
David,  meaning  the  most  excellent  descendant  of  the 
woman,  of  Abraham,  of  David.  Or,  understand  by 
the  "  seed  of  the  woman,"  the  offspring  of  the  female 
sex  only  ;  as  verified  in  the  supernatural  conception 
of  Jesus,  (Matt.  i.  18,  &c. ;  Luke  i.  26,  &c.)  and  of 
which  the  birth  of  Abraham^s  seed  (Isaac)  wa«  « 
figure. 

Seed  is  taken  figuratively  for  the  word  of  God  | 
(Luke  viii.  5 ;  1  Pet  L  23.)  for  a  disposition  becoming 
a  divine  origin,  (1  John  iii.  9.)  and  for  truly  pious 
persons,  Matt.  xiii.  38. 

SEEING,  To  SEE.  This  is  said,  not  only  of  the 
sense  of  vision,  by  which  we  perceive  external  ob- 
jects, but  also  of  inward  perception,  of  the  knowledge 
of  spiritual  things,  and  even  of  the  supernatural  sight 
of  hidden  things;  of  prophecy,  visions,  ecstacies. 
Whence  it  is  that  those  persons  were  formerly  called 
seers,  who  afterwards  were  called  Nabi,  or  prophets ; 
and  that  prophecies  were  called  visions.  See 
Prophet. 

The  verb  to  see,  is  used  to  express  all  kinds  ol 
sensations.  It  is  said  (Exod.  xx.  18.)  that  the  Israel- 
ites saw  voices,  thunder,  lighmings,  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  and  the  whole  mountain  of  Sinai  covered 
with  clouds  or  smoke.  To  see  good,  or  goods,  is  to 
enjoy  them ;  "  I  believed  to  see  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord  in  the  land  of  the  hving,"  Ps.  xxvii.  13,  i.  e.  I 
hope  that  God  will  bring  me  back  into  my  own  coun- 
try, into  the  land  of  Judea,  where  I  shall  live  in  peace 
and  prosperity.  Job  says,  (vii.  7.j  "  I  shall  die,  and 
see  no  more ;  I  shall  no  longer  enjoy  the  good  thingi 
of  this  world."  And  the  psalmist  says,  (Ps.  iv.  6.) 
"  There  be  many  that  say,  who  will  show  us  any 
good  ?  "  that  is,  to  enjoy  any  happiness  in  this  life. 

To  see  the  face  of  the  king,  is  to  be  of  his  council, 
his  household,  or  to  approach  him.  The  kings  of 
Persia,  to  maintain  their  respect,  and  majesty,  seldom 
permitted  their  subjects  to  see  them,  and  hardly  ever 
showed  themselves  in  public  ;  none  but  their  most 
intimate  friends,  or  their  familiar  domestics,  had  the 
honor  of  beholding  their  faces,  Esth.  i.  10,  14.  Fre- 
quent allusion  is  made  to  this  custom  in  Scripture, 
which  mentions  the  seven  principal  angels  that  see 
the  face  of  the  Lord,  and  appear  in  his  presence. 
See  Rev.  i.  4,  and  Angel. 

SEER,  see  Prophet. 

I.  SEGUB,  son  of  Hezron,  fiither  of  Jair,  1  Chron. 
ii.  21  22. 

II.*  SEGUB,  a  son  of  Hiel  of  Bethel,  who,  having 
undertaken  to  rebuUd  Jericho,  was  punished  by  the 
death  of  Abiram,  his  first-bom  son,  who  died  as  he 
was  laying  the  foundation  ;  and  by  tlie  death  of  S©- 
gub  his  younger  son,  when  he  hung  up  the  gates  of 
the  city,  1  Kings  xvi.  34.     See  Hiel,  and  Jericho. 

I.  SEIR,  the  Horite,  whose  dweUing  was  east  and 
south  of  the  Dead  sea,  in  tlie  mountains  of  Seir, 
where  at  first  reigned  his  descendants,  Gren.  xxxvi. 
21—30  ;  1  Chron.  i.  38,  &c.  The  posterity  of  Esau 
afterwards  possessed  the  mountains  of  Seir,  and  Esau 
himself  dwelt  there  when  Jacob  returned  from  Mes- 
opotamia, Gen.  xxxii.  3;  xxxiii.  14;  xxxvl  8,  9. 
Moses  informs  us,  (Deut  ii.  12.)  that  Esau  made  war 
with  the  Horitea,  and  destroyed  th«m-     Seir  vdmm 
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•ve  lived  very  early,  since  his  children  were  already 

powerful  and  nuineroua  people  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
am,  before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  when  Chedorlaomer 
nd  his  confederates  came  to  make  war  against  the 
ings  of  Pentapolis,  Gen.  xiv.  6. 

II.  SEIIl,  a  mountainous  tract,  stretching  from  the 
outhern  extremity  of  the  Dead  sea,  to  the  gulf  of 
izion-Geber.  Mount  Hor  formed  part  of  Seir,  and 
he  only  part  that  retained  its  original  name.  Mount 
Jeir  is  more  particularly  described  under  the  article 
iixoDUs,  p.  415. 

There  would  seem  to  have  been  a  mountain  on  tlie 
rentiers  of  Judah  and  Dan,  bearing  the  name  of 
Jeir,  Josh.  xv.  10. 

SELA,  the  name  of  a  place  mentioned  in  2  Kings 
UV.7,  where  it  is  said  that  Amaziah,  king  of  Juaah, 
ilew  ten  thousand  men  of  Edom,  in  the  valley  of 
$alt,  and  took  Sela  by  war,  and  called  the  name  of 
t  Joktheel.     Sela,  in  Hebrew,  signifies  a  rock,  and 
mswers  to  the   Greek  word  Petra ;  whence  it  has 
)een  reasonably  inferred  that  the  city  bearing  this 
lame,  and  which  was  the  celebrated  capital  of  Ara- 
bia Petrea,  is  the  place  mentioned  by  the  sacred  his- 
orian.     There  are  two  places,  however,  which  con- 
end  for  the  honor  of  having  been  the  capital  of  the 
Vahatheans,    or    Agarenians — Kerek,    and     Wady 
Mousa  ;  but  the  extensive  ruins  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  latter  place,  has  induced  most  writers 
JO  consider  this  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Petra,  though 
in  op|)osition  to  the  traditions  of  the  people  who  in- 
habit the  country.     Mr.  Mansford  has  followed  those 
ivriters  who  think  that  both  Kerek  and  Wady  Moik<a 
ippear  to  have  been  called  Petra  by  the  Greeks,  and 
each  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  country,  though 
in  different  ages.     In  proof  that  the  former  was  so 
called,  he  remarks,  that  when  the  expedition  of  the 
Macedonian  Greeks,  which  Antigonus  sent  against  the 
Nabathsei,  under  the  command  of  his  son  Demetrius, 
first  penetrated  into  this  country,  we  are  informed  by 
Diodorus  that   this   people   placed   their   old   men, 
women  and  children,  upon  a  steep  rock,  having  only 
one  access  to  the  summit,  and  situated  three  hundred 
stadia  beyond  the  lake  Asphaltites.     Now,  both  the 
description  and  position  of  this   place   agree   with 
Kerek,  as  described  by  Burckhardt ;  while  the  city 
of  Wady  Mousa  is  twice  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
tance from  the  lake,  and  stood  in  a  deep  glen,  instead 
of  on  a  precipitous  rock.     He  conceives,    however, 
that  in  process  of  time,  and  probably  from  increase 
of  commerce,  or  for  better  security,  or  as  lying  in  a 
more  direct  route  from  the  Red  sea  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  new  city  was  built  in  Wady  Mousa,  the 
probable  site  of  a  former  city  of  the  Edomites,  to 
which  the  name  of  the  old  capital  was  transferred, 
and  with  equal  propriety,  for  here,  too,  all  was  rock  ; 
while  the  old  city  was  distinguished  bv  its  indigenous 
name  of  Kerek,  moulded  by  the  Greeks  into  Charax. 
The  remains  in  the  valley  of  Wady  Mousa,  which 
are  described  by  Burckhardt  and  Legh,  and  by  cap- 
tains Irby  and   Mangles,  attest  the  splendor  of  the 
former  city.     At  the  western  end  of  the  valley,  the 
road  ascends  to  the  high  platform  on  which  mount 
Hor  and  the  tomb  of  Aaron  stand  ;  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  Josephus  and   Eusel)iu8  agree  in  nlamig  the 
ancient  Petra.     See  a  full  description  of  Wady  xMousa 
under  Canaan,  p.  238,  2:39. 

SELAH,  a  musical  term,  which  occurs  frequently 
in  the  Psalms  and  is  found  also  in  Hab.  iii  3,9,  13.  It 
usually  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  period  or  strophe  ;  but 
sometimes  at  the  end  only  of  a  clause.  According  to 
Gejwjnius.  this  difficult  word  may  be  explained   m 


three  different  ways ;  either  directly,  as  gymphony,  (m 
the  SepL  Staxfjakfia,)  or  as  paute  of  the  song,  when  me 
instruments  strike  up,  L  e.  iymprumyj  as  before  ;  or 
again,  some  suppose  the  word  to  consist  of  the  initial 
letters  of  three  words,  signifying  da  capo,  repeat,  etc 
This  last  mode  Gesenius  rejects,  but  does  not  decide 
in  respect  to  the  others.     (See  his  Lexicon.)     R, 

I.  SELEUCIA,  a  name  given  by  king  Seleucus  to 
the  city  of  Gadara,  which  see. 

II.  SELEUCIA,  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, near  where  the  river  Orontes  falls  into  it 
Paul  and  Barnabas  embarked  at  Seleucia,  for  Cy- 
prus, Acts  xiii.  4.  The  coins  of  this  city  are  remark- 
able for  exhibiting  four  different  eras :  first,  that  of 
the  Seleucidse,  in  the  year  of  Rome,  442  ;  that  of  its 
own  laws,  645  of  Rome,  under  the  reign  of  Antio- 
chus  VIII.;  that  of  Pompey,  in  the  year  of  Rome,  690 ; 
and  that  of  Augustus,  in  the  year  of  Rome,  723. 

SELLING.  The  Hebrews  might  sell  tlieir  own 
liberty ;  and  fathers  might  sell  that  of  tlieir  children, 
Lev.  XXV.  39.  If  your  brotlier  sells  himself  to  you 
because  of  his  poverty,  you  shall  not  oppress  him, 
nor  sell  him  again  as  a  slave  :  he  shall  abide  with  you 
only  as  a  workman  for  hire.  Maimonides  says,  that 
a  Hebrew  could  not  sell  his  liberty,  but  in  extreme 
necessity,  Exod.  xxi.  7,  "If  a  man  sell  his  daughter 
to  be  a  maid-servant,  she  shall  not  go  out  as  the  man- 
servants do."  Her  master  shall  not  dismiss  her,  as  a 
man -slave  is  dismissed  at  the  sabbatical  year.  He 
shall  take  her  as  his  wife,  or  shall  marry  her  to  his 
son.  If  he  care  to  do  neither  of  these,  he  shall  set 
her  at  liberty."  The  Hebrews  sold  also  insolvent 
debtors,  and  their  children,  Matt,  xviii.  25  ;  2  Kings 
iv.  1.  To  sell  freemen  for  slaves,  was  a  crime 
which  the  law  punished  with  death,  Exod.  xxi.  16 ; 
Deut.  xxiv.  7.  Esau  sold  his  birthright ;  and  for 
this,  it  appears,  Paul  calls  him  profane,  Heb.  xii.  16. 
"  Thou  hast  sold  thyself  to  work  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,"  said  the  prophet  Elijah  to  Ahab,  (1  Kinp 
xxi.  20,  25.)  and  the  wicked  Israelites  mentioned  in 
1  Mac.  i.  16,  sold  themselves  as  slaves  to  sin,  being 
subject  to  their  evil  inclinations,  as  slaves  are  to  their 
masters.  These  expressions  were  familiar  to  the  He- 
brews, and  hence  Paul,  speaking  of  himself,  or  rather 
of  mankind  in  his  own  person,  says,  (Rom.  vii.  14.) 
"  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin  ;  the  slave  of  concupis- 
cence and  of  sin  by  nature,  but  set  at  liberty  by  the 
grace  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  difference  is,  that  Ahab 
sold  himself;  that  is,  freely,  voluntarily  ;  whereas 
Paul  was  sold ;  that  is,  against  his  will,  by  force,  by 
constraint  of  circumstances,  not  of  choice. 
SEM,  see  Shem. 
SEMOOM,  see  Wind 

SENIR,  mount  Hermon  was  so  called  by  the 
Amorites,  Deut.  iii.  8, 9  ;  1  Chron.  v.  2a 

SENNACHERIB,  king  of  Assyria,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Shalmaneser,  began  to  reign,  A.  M.  2S90\ 
and  reigned  but  four  years,  3294.  llezekiah,  king 
of  Judah,  having  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Assyri- 
ans, by  which  Ahaz,  his  father,  had  suffered  under 
Tiglath-pil<^ser,  Sennacherib  marched  an  arniyagainsi 
him,  and  took  all  the  strong  cities  of  Judah.  Heze- 
kiali,  seeing  he  had  nothing  left  but  Jerusalem,  which 
he,  perhaps,  found  it  difficult  to  preserve,  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Sennacherib,  then  at  tlie  sieffe  of  Lar 
chish,  saying,  "  I  have  committed  a  fault ;  out  with- 
draw your  army  out  of  my  territories,  and  I  will  bear 
whatever  you  shall  impose  upon  nie."  Sennacherib 
demnfulcd  three  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  thirty 
talents  of  gold,  which  Hezekiah  remitted  to  him. 
Sennachenb  received  the  tribute,  but  refVised  to  laara 
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Jttdea.  He  sent  from  Lachish  to  Jerusalem  three  of 
kjfl  chief  officers,  Tartan,  Rab-saris  and  Rab-shakeh, 
to  summon  Hezekiah  to  surrender ;  in  doing  which 
they  uttered  many  blasphemies  against  Gk)d.  In  the 
mean  time  Sennacherib  quitted  the  siege  of  Lachish, 
and  went  in  person  to  that  of  Libnah,  whence  he 
wrote  to  Hezekiah,  urging  him  to  return  to  his  duty, 
and  to  follow  the  exanipie  of  so  many  other  nations 
that  had  submitted.  Hezekiah  entreated  the  Lord, 
who  sent  a  destroying  angel  against  the  Assyrian 
army,  and  slew  in  one  night  185,000  men,  2  Kings 
xix.  35.  Sennacherib  returned  with  all  speed  to 
Nineveh,  where,  while  he  was  paying  adorations  to 
his  god  Nisroch,  in  the  temple,  his  two  sons  Adram- 
melech  and  Sharezer  slew  him,  and  fled  into  Arme- 
nia. Esar-haddon  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead,  A.  M. 
3294,  2  Kings  xix ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  21. 

Most  commentators  are  of  opinion,  that  the  army 
of  Sennacherib  was  destroyed  before  Jerusalem,  pre- 
paring for  the  siege  of  this  city.  But  Calmet  seems 
to  think,  from  Isa.  x.  24 — ^26,  that  he  did  not  form 
the  sie(re  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  that  this  calamity  befell 
him  in  his  march  against  Tirhakah. 

The  Babylonian  Talmud  affirms,  that  lightning 
was  the  agent  employed  upon  this  occasion  ;  and  the 
Targums,  or  Chaldee  paraphrases,  are  quoted,  as  as- 
serting the  same  thing.  Other  writers  believe,  that 
the  Assyrians  perished  by  means  of  a  hot  wind, 
which  God  caused  to  blow  against  them ;  a  wind 
very  common  in  those  parts,  (Thevenot,  Voyage, 
part  i.  Hb.  ii.  20 ;  part  ii.  lib.  i.  20;  ii.  16.)  and  which 
makes  great  ravages,  stifling  thousands  of  persons  in 
a  moment,  as  often  happens  to  those  great  caravans 
of  Mahometans,  which  go  pilgrimages  to  Mecca. 
Jeremiah  (Ii.  1.)  calls  it  a  destroying  wind  ;  and  the 
threatening  by  Isaiah,  (xxxvii.  7.)  to  Sennacherib, 
"  Behold,  I  will  send  a  blast  upon  him,  and  he  shall 
hear  a  rumor,"  seems  also  to  allude  to  it.  [Many  in- 
terpreters have  thus  referred  the  catastrophe  of 
Sennacherib  to  the  simoom,  whose  destructive  rav- 
ages have  been  long  celebrated  by  oriental  travellers. 
More  recent  and  accurate  accounts,  however,  have 
shown  the  fallacy  of  these  stories  respecting  the 
simoom ;  and  this  hypothesis,  therefore,  falls  to  the 
ground.     See  Winds.     R. 

SEPHER,  probably  the  coast  of  Southern  Arabia, 
Yemen.  (See  under  Mesha.)  The  sons  of  Joktan  had 
their  dwelling  "  from  Mesha,  as  thou  goest  unto  Se- 
phar,  a  mount  of  the  east,"  Gen.  x.  30. 

8EPHARVAIM.  When  Shalmaneser,  king  of 
Assyria,  carried  away  Israel  from  Samaria  to  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  he  sent  people  in  their  stead  into  Pal- 
estine, among  whom  were  the  Sepharvaim,  2  Kings 
xvii.  24,  31.  [That  Sepharvaim  was  a  small  district 
under  its  own  king,  is  apparent  from  2  Kings  xix. 
13  ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  13.  It  may  with  most  probability  be 
assigned  to  Mesopotamia  ;  because  it  is  named  along 
with  other  places  in  that  region  ;  and  because  Ptole- 
my (v.  1Q.\  mentions  a  city  of  a  similar  name,  Sip- 
fharci,  as  the  most  southern  of  Mesopotamia.  Below 
*his  city,  he  adds,  the  Euphrates  divides  itself  into 
two  branches,  of  which  the  eastern  goes  to  Seleucia, 
and  the  western  to  Babylon,  Probably  the  Sipphara 
of  Ptolemy  is  the  city  of  the  Sipparenes  mentioned  by 
Abydemea,  for  whom  he  savs  Nebuchadnezzar 
caused  a  lake  to  be  dug,  and  the  water  of  the  Eu- 
Dhrates   mmed  into   it.     (Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  ix. 

8EPTUAGINT,  the  mort  ancient  Greek  version 
•f  the  Scriptures.  For  a  particular  account  of  this, 
■ee  the  article  VKasioNs 


SEPULCHRE,  a  place  of  burial.  The  Hebrewi 
were  always  very  careful  about  the  burial  of  theii 
dead.  Many  of  their  sepulchres  were  hewn  in  rocks ; 
as  that  bought  by  Abraham  for  the  burying  of  Sarah : 
(Gen.  xxiii.  4,  6.)  those  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Is- 
rael; and  that  in  which  our  Saviour  was  laid  on 
mount  Calvary.  Sometimes  their  graves  were  dug 
in  the  ground  ;  and  commonly  without  their  towns. 
Our  Saviour  (Matt  xxiii.  27.)  says,  that  the  Pharisees 
were  Uke  whited  sepulchres,  which  appeared  fine 
without,  but  inwardly  were  full  of  rottenness  and  cor- 
ruption ;  and  Lightfoot  has  shown,  that  every  year, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  February,  the  Hebrews  whitened 
them  anew.  In  Luke  ^xi.  44.)  Christ  compares  the 
Pharisees  to  "  graves  wnich  appear  not,  so  that  men 
walk  over  them  without  being  aware  of  it;"  not 
knowing  that  these  places  are  unclean  ;  so  that  they 
contract  an  involuntary  impurity.     See  Burial. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  devoted  several  Fragments  to  a 
consideration  of  the  ancient  sepulchres  of  varioug 
nations,  and  especially  to  the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour 
on  mount  Calvary.  He  has  collected  much  curioui^i 
and,  to  the  antiquarian  and  historian,  much  useful 
information ;  but  a  great  deal  of  it  is  useless  for  the 
elucidation  of  Scripture.  We  shall  make  such  selec- 
tions as  the  nature  of  this  work  requires. 

It  is  more  than  possible,  that  if  we  could  discrimi- 
nate accurately  the  meaning  of  words  employed  b? 
the  sacred  writers,  we  should  find  them  adapted  wiu 
a  surprising  precision  to  the  subjects  on  which  they 
treat.  Of  this  the  various  constructions  of  sepulchres 
might,  probably,  aflbrd  convincing  evidence;  and, 
perhaps,  it  is  a  leading  idea  in  passages  where  it  hai 
not  hitherto  been  observed.  The  numerous  refer- 
ences in  *^cripture  to  sepulchres  supposed  to  be  well 
peopled,  would  be  misapplied  to  nations  which 
burned  their  dead,  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  ; 
or  to  those  who  committed  them  to  rivers,  as  the 
Hindoos  ;  or  to  those  who  exposed  them  to  birds  of 
prey,  as  the  Parsees :  nor  would  the  phrase  "  to  go 
down  to  the  sides  of  the  pit  "  be  strictly  applicable  to, 
or  be,  properly,  descriptive  of,  that  mode  of  burial 
which  prevails  among  ourselves.  Single  graves,  ad- 
mitting one  body  only,  in  width,  or  in  length,  have 
no  openings  on  the  sides  to  which  other  bodies  may 
be  said  to  go  down  :  nor  are  such  excavated  apart- 
ments customary  in  this  country,  as  are  found  in 
the  East. 

Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  mode  of  burial  is  used  ai 
the   means  of  distinction  among  certain  nations  oi 
countries,  by  the  sacred   writers ;  as   might  be  in 
stanced  in  an  almost  singular  passage  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  chap,  xxxii. 

Son  of  man,  lament  over  the  multitude  of  Egypt, 

And  describe  them  as  cast  down,  even  herself, 

And  the  daughters  of  the  famous  nations. 

Unto  the  land  of  the  regions  below. 

With  them  that  go  down  to  the  pit 

Why  wast  thou  so  sprightly  ?  in  hopes  of  escaping, 

Down ;  and  lie  with  the  uncircumcised : 

In  the  midst  of  those  slain  by  the  sword,  fall  thou  ; 

To  the  sword  she  is  given  ; 

Drag  her  down  ;  and  all  her  multitude  shall  follow. 

The  gods-heroes  from  the  midst  of  the  shades  addroaa 

him,  with  his  coadjutors. 
(They  have  (long  since]  gone  down : 
They  Ue  uncircumcisea,  slain  with  the  sword.) 

Ashur  is  there,  and  all  her  assembly  . 
Encircling  her  in  her  sepulchral  cavern : 
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All  of  them  ilain;  having  fallen  by  the  sword: 

To  whom  are  assigned  each  his  grave,  in  the  sides  of 
the  pit ; 

So  was  her  assembly  around  her  sepulchre 

(All  of  them  slain,  having  fallen  by  tlie  sword,) 

Who  communicated  terror  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

There  is  Elam  and  all  her  crowd,  encircUng  her  sep- 
ulchre ; 

(All  of  them  slain,  having  fallen  by  the  sword  ;) 

Who  have  gone  down  uncircumcised  into  the  regions 
below ; 

They  communicated  their  terror  in  the  land  of  the 
living, 

Yet  have  they  borne  their  shame  with  them  that  go 
down  to  the  pit 

In  the  midst  of  the  slain  they  have  set  her  place  of 
repose, 

In  the  midst  of  her  crowd,  encircling  her  in  her  se- 
pulchral cavern ; 

All  of  them  uncircumcised,  slain  bv  the  sword  ; 

Although  they  caused  terror  in  the  land  of  the  living, 

Yet  have  they  borne  their  shame  with  them  that  go 
down  to  the  pit. 

In  the  midst  of  the  slain  his  place  is  appointed. 

There  is  Meshech,  Tubal,  and  all  her  multitude. 

Her  surrounding  graves,  her  sepulchres  ; 

(All  of  them  uncircumcised,  slain  by  the  sword ;) 

Though  they  communicated  their  terror  in  the  land 
of  the  living. 

Yet  they  shall  not  lie  with  the  heroes,  the  fallen  of 
the  uncircumcised, 

Who  [Meshech,  Tubal]  are  gone  down  to  the  shades, 
each  with  his  weapons  of  war,  "^ 

And  they  have  given  to  their  swords  places  under 
their  heads ; 

But  their  iniquities  shaU  he  heavy  upon  their  bones : 

Though  the  terror  of  the  mighty  in  the  land  of  the 
living. 

Yea,  thou  shalt  be  broken  in  the  midst  of  the  uncir- 
cumcised. 

And  shalt  Ue  with  those  who  are  slain  by  the  sword. 

There  is  Edom,  her  kings,  and  all  her  princes. 
Which  with  their  heroisms  are  given  places  beside 

those  slain  with  the  sword  : 
They  shall  lie  down  with  the  uncircumcised, 
Even  with  them  that  go  down  to  the  pit 

There  are  the  princes  of  the  North  [Zephon]  all  of 

them. 
And  all  the  Zidonians ; 

Which  are  gone  down  with  the  slain,  in  their  terrors, 
Notwithstanding  their  heroisms  they  are  ashamed  ; 
And  they  lie  uncircumcised,  among  thoM  slain  by  the 

sword, 
And  bear  their  confUsion  with  tho«e  that  fo  down  to 

the  pit 

These  shall  Pharaoh  see, 

And  shall  be  comfhrted  over  all  hit  multitude,  slain 

by  the  sword, 
Pharaoh  and  all  his  army, 
Saith  the  Lord  God : 
Because  I  have  conimunieated  my  terror  !■  tk«  land 

of  the  living; 
And  have  caus^  him  to  lie  in  th«  midst  of  tha  lucir- 

cumcised. 
Among  them  who  are  slain  by  tho  ■wore, 
Pharaoh,  and  all  his  multituds, 
Baith  the  Lord  God. 

lOS 


The  changes  of  persons,  and  genders,  and  phrases 
in  these  verses  are  extremely  perplexing,  and  equally 
unaccountable ;  and  a  strict  representation  of  the 
passage,  verbatim,  would  be  less  intelligible  than  this 
looser  version.  Here  we  have  Ashur  or  Assyria, 
Elam  or  Persia,  Meshech  and  Tubal,  the  present 
Muscovy  and  Siberia,  also  Edom,  the  Zidonians  and 
the  countries  adjacent,  north  of  Sidon,  perhaps  as  far 
as  Antioch,  &c.  (certainly,  not  intendmg  the  north 
of  Eurof)e,) — ancl  though  the  condition  of  these  is 
described,  general Iv,  in  nearly  the  same  terms,  yet 
there  are  remarkable  variations  introduced  by  the 
prophet  From  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  yet  ex- 
tant in  Egypt,  we  know  that  the  sovereigns  were,  as 
we  may  say,  buried  in  society,  many  sepulchres 
encircling  the  area,  and  several  chambera  in  one 
sepulchre.  Of  the  Assyrian  sepulchres  we  know 
but  little,  that  country  being  almost  new  to  our  re 
searches  ;  yet  we  have  every  reason  to  confide  in  the 
correctness  of  the  prophet,  who  speaks  of  the  sides 
of  the  pit  (that  is,  the  cells  in  those  sides)  as  being 
inhabited.  Persia,  we  know,  cut  sepulchres  in  rocks, 
of  which  evidences  are  yet  remaining.  Not  so 
(probably)  Meshech  and  Tubal ;  they  threw  up  vast 
barrows  over  their  valiant  leaders ;  their  followers 
who  fell  with  them  shared  in  the  same  highly  raised 
mound  :  they  made  a  point  of  honor  of  burying  their 
weapons  and  military  ornaments  with  the  dead  ;  and 
their  swords  are  found  under  the  heads  of  their  skel- 
etons to  this  day : — Suaque  arma  tnro,  as  Virgil 
speaks.  Dr.  Clarke's  notices  (and  views)  of  the  nu- 
merous barrows  in  the  steppes  of  Russia,  are  suffi- 
cient evidence  on  this  subject ;  and  the  phrase  "  In- 
iquities (ravages,  perhaps)  shall  he  heavy  on  their 
bones,"  is  an  allusion  to  the  weight  of  earth  under 
which  they  are  deposited.  It  is  the  very  contrary  of 
the  ancient  wish  ;  "  Light  lie  the  earth  upon  thee." 
The  sepulchres  of  Edom  are  illustrated  by  what  our 
countrymen  have  found  in  the  ancient  Petra.     The 

f)rinces  of  the  north  of  Syria  and  of  Asia  Minor  have 
eft  wonderful  proofs  of  their  powers  in  excavating 
rocks,  of  which  every  day  affords  new  discoveries. 
(See  the  publications  of  the  Dilettanti  Society  of 
modem  Travellers — Dr.  Clarke,  Burckhardt,  Legh, 
Irbv  and  Mangles,  Beaumont,  Walpole,  Sic.)  Those 
of  the  Zidonians  have  been  described  by  Maundrell, 
Shaw,  and  others.  Dr.  Shaw  describes  the  crypiae 
at  Latikea,  or  Laodicea,  in  the  northern  part  of  Syria, 
as  being  sejmlchral  chaml>er8,  hollowed  in  the  rocky 
ground,  some  of  which  are  ten,  othera  twenty  or 
thirty,  feet  square,  but  not  proportionate  in  height 
The  descent  into  them  is  artfully  contrived.  A  range 
of  narrow  cells,  wide  enough  to  receive  a  sarcophagi, 
and  long  enough  for  two  or  three,  nms  along  the 
sides  of  most  of  them,  and  appear  to  \>e  the  only  pro- 
vision that  has  been  maxle  for  the  reception  of  the 
dead.  ...  The  sepulchral  chambers  near  J  e  hi  lee, 
Tortosa,  and  the  Ser})ent  mountain,  together  with 
those  tliat  are  commonly  called  the  Royal  sepulchres 
at  Jerusalem,  are  all  of  them  exactly  of  tne  same 
workujanship  and  contrivance  with  the  crypt»  of 
Latikea. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  prophet  omits 
the  sovereign  of  Babylon.  Was  this  because  Baby- 
lon, being  built  on  marahy  ground,  afforded  no  op- 
portunity for  excavating  sepulchres  in  rocks?  It  does 
not  appear  that  such  sepulchres  could  be  formed  in 
that  city.  What  places  of  interment  have  hitherto 
been  discovered,  are  in  erections  aljove  ground.  Mr. 
Rich  mentions  them ;  but  he  found  them  in  masses 
of  brick  work.     Still,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  tiis 
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■ubliine  ode  of  tne  prophet  Isaiah,  addressed  to  this 
potentate,  an  ode  which  has  been  often  admired  for 
Its  lublimity,  chap.  xiv.  The  prophet  speaks  of  the 
king  of  Babylon  as  brought  down  to  hell  [the  shades 
below]  and  to  the  sides  of  the  pit.  This,  however, 
may  be  principally  a  poetical  antithesis  to  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  which  records  his  desire  of  ascending 
above  the  heights  of  the  clouds,  and  emulating  the 
Most  High.  And,  unless  we  take  the  passage  in  this 
qualified  sense,  we  shall  find  it  scarcely  possible  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  enlarged  particulars  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses : — 

All  the  kings  of  the  nations — all  of  them 

Lie  in  glory  ;  every  one  in  his  own  house — sepul- 
chre. 

But  thou  art  cast  out  of  thy  grave,  like  an  abomi- 
nable branch ; 

Like  the  raiment  of  the  slain,  thrust  through  with 
a  sword, 

That  go  down  to  the  stones  of  the  pit ; 

As  a  carcass  that  is  trodden  under  feet, 

Thou  shalt  not  be  joined  with  them  in  burial. 


The  strongest  possible  opposition  is  here  intended 
by  this  elevated  writer.  Taking  the  sepulchre  of 
Pharaoh  Necho,  as  described  by  Belzoni,  for  an  in- 
stance of  the  posthumous  glory  of  the  kings  of  the 
nations,  of  the  house  appertaining  to  each,  respect 
ively,  we  feel  more  sensibly  the  degradation  of  the 
monarch  whose  preponderance  had  been  terrific  to 
all  his  neighbors,  and  whose  ambition  urged  him  to 
aspire  at  divinity.  The  personification  of  Sheoly  the 
region  of  the  dead,  appears  to  be  more  than  ever 
striking ;  with  the  company  roused  to  meet  this  dead 
monarch.  The  difference  of  personages  imagined 
by  these  prophets  as  addressing  the  descending 
kings,  would  justify  the  investigation  of  critics,  but 
demands  a  discussion  too  extensive  for  this  place. 

Dr.  Clarke  discovered,  and  has  fully  described,  a 
number  of  sepulchres  similar  to  those  spoken  of  by 
Maundrell,  which  extend  along  the  side  of  the  ravine 
to  the  soutii-west  and  west  of  mount  Sion.  He  de- 
■cribes  them  as  a  series  of  subterranean  chambers, 
hewn  with  considerable  art,  each  containing  one  or 
many  repositories  for  the  dead,  Uke  cisterns  carved 
in  the  rock,  upon  the  sides  of  the  chambers.  The 
doors  are  so  low,  that  to  look  into  any  one  of  them, 
h  is  necessary  to  stoop,  and  in  some  instances  to 
creep  on  bands  and  knees.     (See  Luke  xxiv.  12.) 

Mr.  Maundreirs  description  of  the  sepulchre  called 
that  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  may  be  useful  for  illus- 
trating some  passages  of  Scripture : — 

"  Tne  next  place  we  came  to  was  those  famous 
grots  called  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings ;  but  for  what 
reason  (bey  go  by  that  name  is  bard  to  resolve ;  for  it 
is  certain  n(m&of  iho  kings,  either  of  Israel  or  J  utiab, 
were  buried  here,  the  Holy  Sciicturo  assigning  oilier 
places  fbr  their  sepulchres :  unless  it  may  be  thought 
perhaps  that  Hezekiah  was  here  interred,  and  that 
these  were  the  sepulchres  of  the  sons  of  David,  men- 
tioned 2  Chron.  xxxii.  33.  Whoever  was  buried 
here,  this  is  certain,  that  the  place  itself  discovers  so 
great  an  expense,  both  of  labor  and  treasure,  that  we 
may  well  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  kings. 
Tou  approach  toit  at  the  east  side  through  an  entrance 
cut  out  of  the  natural  rock,  which  admits  you  into  an 
open  court  of  about  forty  paces  square,  cut  down  into 
the  rock  with  which  it  is  encompassed  instead  of 
walls.  On  the  south  side  of  the  court  is  a  portico 
nine  paces  long  and  four  broad,  hewn  likewise  out 


of  the  natural  rock.  This  has  a  kind  of  architrave 
running  along  its  front,  adorned  with  sculpture,  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  still  discernible,  but  by  time  much 
defaced.  At  tne  end  of  the  portico,  on  the  led  hand, 
you  descend  to  the  passage  into  the  sepulchres.  The 
door  is  now  so  obstructed  with  stones  and  rubbish, 
that  it  is  a  thing  of  some  diflSculty  to  creep  through 
it  But  within  you  arrive  in  a  large,  fair  room,  about 
seven  or  eight  yards  square,  cut  out  of  the  natural 
rock.  Its  sides  and  ceiling  are  so  exactly  square,  and 
its  angles  so  just,  that  no  architect,  with  levels  and 
plummets,  could  build  a  room  more  regular.  And 
the  whole  is  so  firm  and  entire,  that  it  may  be  called 
a  chamber  hollowed  out  of  one  piece  of  marble. 
From  this  room,  you  pass  into,  I  think,  six  more,  one 
within  another,  all  of  the  same  fabric  with  the  first 
Of  these  the  two  innermost  are  deeper  than  the  rest, 
having  a  second  descent  of  about  six  or  seven  steps 
into  them.  In  -very  one  of  these  rooms,  except  the 
first,  were  coffi«*  of  stone  placed  in  niches  m  the 


sides  of  the  chambers.  They  had  been  at  first  cov- 
ered with  handsome  lids,  and  carved  with  garlands ; 
but  now  most  of  them  were  broke  to  pieces,  by  sac- 
rilegious hands."     (Travels,  p.  76.) 

The  cave  of  Machpelah,  which  Abraham  bought, 
(Gen.  xxiii.  9.)  was  probably  a  double  cave,  an  exte- 
rior chamber  opening  into  another  interior ;  not  un- 
like those  first  described  by  Maundrell.  If  so,  it 
might  easily  afterwards  receive  others  of  Abraham's 
family. 

We  have  seen  that  these  sepulchres  are  occasion- 
ally divided  into  chambers ;  and  to  such  a  chamber 
of  death  the  wise  man  compares  the  chamber  of  the 
adulteress  ;  (Pro v.  vii.  27.)  "  She  causes  tofaU^  lUu  as, 
as  surely  as,  many  and  great  wounds  cause  him  tofaU 
who  has  received  them :  and  even  strong  men  are  ah- 
soluiely  slain  by  her.  Tht  way  to  the  sepulchre  is  her^ 
house,  her  first,  or  outer,  chamber  is  like  the  open 
court  that  leads  to  the  tomb  ;  descending  to  the  cham- 
bers of  death  "  is  the  further  entrance  into  her  apart- 
ment :  her  private  chamber,  penetralia,  is  like  a  sepa- 
rate recess  in  a  sepulchre.  The  writer  varies  this 
representation  in  chap.  ix.  18,  "  And  he  (the  thought- 
less youth)  is  not  aware  that  the  Rephaim,  giants,  the 
most  terrible  of  men,  are  there  [in  the  house  of  the 
adulteress]  inviting,  calling  him,  soliciting  him  to  en- 
ter the  tomby  This  is  a  bold  vrosopopeia,  raising, 
as  it  were,  the  dead,  which  had  been  slain  by  means 
of  prostitution,  whose  departed  spirits  entice  the 
thoughtless  youth  to  make  ©ne  among  them. 

Some  of  the  tombs  in  Egypt  which  Norden  has 
copied,  much  resemble  our  country  graves  in  Eng- 
land ;  some  of  them  seem  to  be  clusters  of  graves, 
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tccupied,  it  may  be  supposed,  by  individuals  of  the 
wne  family ;  others  are  buildings  of  at  least  one  story 
n  height,  and,  by  their  doors  and  windows,  or  open- 
Dgs,  seem  as  if  they  might,  on  occasion,  accommo- 
late  the  living ;  as  indeed  we  find  by  several  travel- 
en  who  have  taken  refuge  in  them  that  they  do. 
Phis  will  elucidate  the  circumstances  of  the  demo- 
liacs,  who  dwelt  among  the  tombs,  (Matt.  viii.  28, 
i  al.)  and  we  see  how  readily  they  might  serve 
m  habitations  to  those  unhappy  sufferers.  They 
ihow,  also,  the  propriety  of  our  Lord's  comparison 
>f  the  Pharisees  to  whited,  embellished,  beautified, 
lepulchres ;  handsome  without,  but  polluted  with- 
D :  and  the  opportunities  which  persons  professing 
>xtraordinary  zeal  for  God,  or  regard  for  his  servants, 
night  have,  of  "  garnishing  the  sepulchres  of  the 
ighieous,"  as  well  as  of  repairing,  or  "  building,  the 
omte  of  the  prophets  ;"  (Matt,  xxiii.  27.)  while  at  the 
arae  time  as  they  paid  unsolicited,  and  even  extrav- 
igant  honors  to  the  dead,  they  detracted,  despised,  or 
►ersecuted  the  living;  who  addressed  them  with 
nessages  of  the  divine  will,  with  authority  superior 

0  that  of  those  whom  they  professed,  by  such  soli- 
itouB  attentions,  to  admire  and  to  venerate. 

Some  erection  certainly,  though  probably  of  much 
mailer  dimensions  than  many  of  these,  did  Jacob 
sonstruct  over  the  grave  of  Rachel ;  perhaps  a  simple 
►illar  within  an  enclosure.  Gen.  xxxv.  20.  That 
ailed  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  near  Bethlehem,  has  no 
list  pretensions  to  such  remote  antiquity. 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  descriptive  epithet  of 
bb,  (chap.  xxx.  23.)  which,  perhaps,  may  be  thus  un- 
lerstood :  "  in  like  manner  (that  is,  as  the  pillar  of 
and  is  dissolved)  thou  vnlt  turn  my  face,  or  direct  my 
CLSsage  toward  death  ;  and  toward  the  Jiouse  which  has 
Dng  been,  and  ever  is  in  continual  preparation  to  re- 
eive  all  the  living."  Exactly  confonnable  is  the 
•alraist's  idea  :  (v.  9.)  "The  throat  of  the  wicked  is 
n  open  sepulchre,"  ever  ready  to  devour ;  constantly 
aping  to  receive  all  comers :  and  to  this  Jeremiah 
ery  lorcibly  likens  the  quiver  of  the  Chaldeans:  "It 

1  an  open  sepulchre" — certain  death ;  insatiable ; 
wallowing  up  all.  HeUj  the  grave,  and  destruction^ 
re  n£ver fully  (Prov.  xxvii.  20.)  but  keep  continually 
rying,  GivCy  give^  ch.  xxx.  15,  16. 

The  re{)resentation8  which  Le  Bruyn  has  given  of 
Dme  sepulchres,  cut  at  considerable  heights  into  the 
3ck,  at  Naxi  Rustam,  near  Persepolis,  in  Persia, 
hows  that  they  must  have  been  works  of  great  labor 
nd  expense,  beyond  the  powers  of  ordinary  persons, 
nd  must  have  employed  many  laborers,  and  for  a 
mg  time.  Vain  desire  of  somewhat  permanent! 
^ain  solicitude  for  a  kind  of  terrestrial,  posthumous 
nmortality !  This  gives  a  spirit  to  the  expostulation 
f  the  prophet  Isaiah  (chap.  xxii.  16.)  with  Shebna 
16  treasurer : — "  What  hast  thou  here  ?  what  lastuig 
Bttlement  dost  thou  expect?  that  thou  hast  hewn 
lee  out  a  sepulchre,  here,  like  as  one  heweth  out  at 

great  heignt  his  sepulchre ;  that  cutteth  out  at  a 
reat  expense  a  habitation,  for  himself,  afler  death,  a 
welling,  a  residence,  in  the  solid  rock :  it  shall  be 
uitless ;  for  the  Lord  shall  toss  thee,  as  a  ball,  into  a 
irge  country,  where  thou  shalt  die,"  &c.  It  may  be 
lought,  that  Shebna  had  actually  constructed  a 
lagnificent  monument,  sibi  et  suit,  as  tlie  Latins 
peak :  the  contnurt  of  luch  stability,  with  the  roU- 
igs  of  a  ball  into  a  far  country,  ib  very  strong.  That 
hebna  meant  to  settle  where  ne  built  his  sepulchre; 
lat  he  connected  the  idea  of  security  with  it,  is  very 
redible.  Will  thii  apply  to  the  phraseology  of  Ba- 
lam :  (Numb.  zxiv.  21.)  "  He  said  of  the  Kenitee, 


Strong  is  thy  dtDetling-place^  where  inoii  pajiHest  thy 
life :  and  thou  placest  in  a  rock  thy  nest,  wherein 
thou  dost  propose  to  abide  afler  thv  decease,  that  ia, 
thy  sepulchre:  notwithstanding  this  thou  shaU  ht 
wasted,  &c.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  is 
the  true  sense ;  because,  we  oflen  read  in  8crij)ture 
of  inhabitants  of  rocka— -nevertheleas,  this  sense  may 
be  included ;  e8j>ecially  when  we  consider  the  strong 
affection  of  the  orientals  toward  the  places  of  sepul- 
ture appropriated  to  their  fiimilies.  (See  2  Sam.  xix. 
33;  Neh.  ii.  3.) 

From  the  general  constructions  of  these  sepulchres, 
we  see  the  propriety  of  Scripture  allusions  to  their 
various  parts ;  as  to  the  gates  of  hell — of  hades,  the 
unseen  world  ;  the  lowest  hell — hades,  6lc.  We  see 
also  the  attention  l)e8towed  on  his  sepulchre  by  the 
party  himself,  while  living.  It  is  very  prolmble  that 
sepulchres  in  gardens  were  generally  cut  into  rocks ; 
not  dug  (like  graves)  in  the  earth,  but  into  the  heart 
of  a  rock ;  hence  Samuel  was  buried  in  his  own 
house,  that  is,  garden,  probably,  at  Ramah,  1  Sam. 
XXV.  1.  Manasseh  was  buried  in  the  garden  of  his 
house,  (2  Kings  xxi.  18.)  and  (ver.  26.)  Amon  was 
buried  in  the  sepulchre  in  the  garden  of  Uzzah. 
Hence  the  sepulchre  of  Lazarus  (John  xi.  38.)  is  ex- 
plained— distinguished — as  being  a  cave  ;  a  chamber 
somewhat  sunk  into  the  ground  ;  and  hence,  we  find, 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  had  prepared  his  sepulchre  in 
his  garden,  and  had  cut  it  into  a  rock ;  chamber 
within  chamber,  according  to  custom.  See  Burial. 
It  is  customary,  when  a  sepulchre  is  not  in  a  garden, 
to  surround  it  with  fragrant  herbs,  flowers,  &c.;  hence 
tlie  allusions  to  favorable  situations  for  sepulchiea, 
"The  clods  of  the  valley  shall  be  sweet  unto  him." 

If  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  these  distinct  kinds 
of  sepulchres,  he  will  find  many  places  in  Scripture 
become  more  intelligible  by  means  of  such  discrimi- 
nation, since  what  is  descriptive  of  one  kind,  is  inap- 
plicable to  others. 

We  find  in  Scripture  various  appellations  given  to 
the  sepulchre ;  among  others,  that  of  the  house  ap- 
pointed for  all  living — the  long  home  of  man — and  the 
everlasting  habitation.  These  are  capable  of  much 
illustration  from  antiquity.  The  following  are  fh)m 
Montfau^on  :  "  We  observed,  in  the  fifth  volume  o4 
our  antiquity,  a  tomb,  styled  there,  as  here,  Q^iiieiori- 
um,  a  resting-place.  There  it  is  styled  Clymenis 
Quietorium.  Quiescere^  to  rest,  is  often  said  of  the 
dead,  in  epitaphs.  Thus  we  find,  in  an  ancient 
writer,  a  man  speaking  of  his  master,  who  had  l)eon 
long  dead  and  buried :  Cujus  ossa  bene  quiescant ! 
May  his  bones  rest  in  peace !  We  have  an  instance 
of  the  like  kind  in  an  inscription  in  Gruter,  (p.  696.) 
and  in  another,  (p.  954.)  FecH  sibi  reqiiietorium ;  He 
made  himself  ▲  RESTine-PLACK."  (See  Job  iii.  13, 
17,  18;  xvii.  16.)  "This  resting-place  is  called  fre- 
quently, too,  AN  ETERNAL  HOUSE.  *  In  his  l\fe-tims 
he  buUt  himself  an  eternal  house,'  says  one  epi- 
taph, 'He  made  himself  an  eternal  house  with  his 
patrimony,'  says  another.  *  He  thought  it  better 
(says  another  epitaph)  to  buHd  himself  an  eternal 
house,  than  to  desire  his  heirs  to  do  it  f  and  another, 
*  He  put  an  inscription  upon  hii  eternal  house.' 
And  another,  *  He  made  a  perpetual  house  for  his 
good  and  amiable  companion.'  They  thought  it  a 
misfortune,  when  the  bones  and  ashee  of  the  dead 
were  removed  fh)m  their  place,  as  imagining  the 
dead  suffered  something  by  the  removal  of  their 
bones.  This  notion  occasioned  all  those  precautions 
used  for  the  safety  of  their  tombo,  and  the  curses 
they  laid  on  those  who  removed  them." 
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Thk  may  be  further  illustrated  by  reference  to 
those  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  at  Palmyra,  which 
have  been  explained  by  Mr.  Swinton  ;  (Phil.  Trans. 
ToL  liii.  p.  276,  &.c.)  and  it  is  important  to  remark, 
that  the  Palmyreuians  were  so  strongly  assimilated 
Id  the  Jewish  nation,  as  to  be  all  but  Jews  in  many 
of  their  peculiaiities,  as  they  really  were  Jews  in 
Home  of  them. 

Solomon  (Eccl.  xii.  5.)  calla  the  tomb  (aSj?  n>2,beth 
oldm)  the  house  of  ages,  or  of  long  duration  ;  and  Mr. 
Swinton  reads  the  beginning  of  a  Punic  inscription, 
found  in  the  island  of  Malta,  thus:  (rr^Si?  ^d  -\-in,  heder 
heth  olam)  the  chamber  of  long  home.  [Tliis]  "  cham- 
ber of  the  house  of  ages  [or  the  long  home]  is  the  sepul- 
chre of  mi  upright  mmi  deposited  \here]  in  a  most  sound 
sleep. — 7%c  people^  having  a  greai  affection  for  him, 
were  vastly  concerned  when  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Bar- 
melec,  was  interred."  This  is  the  very  expression  of 
Solomon,  and  justifies  the  sense  of  the  words,  as  used 
in  our  version.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  too,  that 
the  figure  to  denote  death  is — a  deep  sleep  ;  a  sound 
sleep.  In  this  sense  our  Lord  spate,  "  Our  friend 
Lazarus  sleepeth ;  I  go  to  awake  him  out  of  sleep  (and 
this  gives  the  spirit  of  the  disciples*  answer,  "  Lord, 
if  he  sleep,  he  shall  do  well ;"  sound  sleep  being  a  fa- 
Torable  symptom  in  sick  persons.)  "The  maid  is 
not  dead,  but  sleepeth,"  &c.  The  word  sleep,  we 
suppose,  was  capable  of  so  much  ambiguity,  as  not 
instantly,  or  infallibly,  to  strike  our  Lord's  hearers  in 
the  sense  he  intended  by  it. 

The  sepulchre,  or  tomb,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  on  mount  Calvary,  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  and 
was,  as  already  observed,  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  John 
xix.  41.  What  is  now  shown  for  it,  is  a  kind  of 
small  chamber,  the  interior  of  which  is  almost  square ; 
its  height  from  bottom  to  top  is  eight  feet  one  inch, 
its  length  six  feet  one  inch,  and  its  breadth  fifteen 
feet  ten  inches.  The  entrance,  which  looks  towards 
the  cast,  is  but  four  feet  high,  and  two  feet  four 
inches  wide.  The  place  where  the  body  of  our 
Saviour  is  said  to  have  been  laid,  takes  up  one  side 
of  this  cave ;  it  is  raised  from  the  ground  to  the 
height  of  two  feet  four  inches  ;  its  length  is  five  feet 
eleven  inches,  and  its  breadth  two  feet  eight  inches, 
placed  lengthwise  fi-om  east  to  west,  and  is  incrusted 
with  while  marble.  Dr.  Clarke  has  contested  the 
location  of  our  Lord's  sepulchre  in  this  place,  but  his 
objections  have  been  replied  to  in  the  article  Cal- 
vary. 

I.  SERAIAH,  a  scribe,  i.  e.  secretary  of  state,  or 
register,  to  David,  2  Sam.  viii.  17. 

II.  SERAIAH,  father  of  Ezra,  Ezra  vii.  1.  Several 
other  persons  of  this  name  occur. 

SERAPHIM  denotes  a  kindof  angftls.  which  en- 
circle the  throne  of  the  Lord.  Those  aescribed  by 
Isaiah  (ch.  vi.  2.)  had  each  six  wings ;  with  two  of 
which  ho  covered  his  face,  with  two  his  feet,  and 
with  the  two  others  flew.  They  cried  to  one  another, 
and  said,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts ! 
the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory !  ** 

SERGEANTS,  (Acts  xvL  35 )  properly  Roman 
Hctors,  pubhc  servants  who  bore  a  bundle  of  rods 
befbre  the  magistrates  of  cities  and  colonics  as  insig- 
nia of  their  office,  and  who  executed  the  sentences 
which  they  pronounced.  (See  Adam's  Rom.  Antiq. 
p.  178J    R. 

SERGIUS  PAULU8,  proconsul  or  gorer^ior  of 
the  isle  of  Cyprus,  was  conrcrted  by  the  ministry  of 
Paul,  A.  D.  44,  or  45,  Acts  xiii.  7. 

SERPENT.  The  craft  and  subUety  of  this  reptile 
1%  frequently  dwelt  on  in  the  sacred  writings,  as 


qualities  by  which  it  is  eminently  distinguished, 
Moses  says  it  was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the 
field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made ;  (Gen.  iii.  1.) 
and  our  Saviour  points  to  its  wisdom  as  furnishing  a 
model  for  imitation  to  his  disciples,  Matt.  x.  16.  We 
may  enumerate  seven  kmds  of  serpents  as  known  to 
the  Hebrews,  as  follow:  (1.)  Epheh,  njjoN,  the  viper, 
Isa.  lix.  5.  (2.)  AcsHUB,  awoj;,  the  adder,  Ps.  cxl.  3. 
(3.)  PETHEN,jnfi,  the  adder,  Ps.  Iviii.  4.  (4.)  Tzepha, 
ycx,  or  ^jycx,  Tzephoni,  not  the  fabulous  cockatrice, 
but  a  common  serpent,  Isa.  xL  8.  (5.)  Kippos,  nsp^ 
according  to  Bochart,  the  Acontias,  or  dart-snake, 
Isa.  xxxiv.  15.  (6.)  Shephiphon,  pa^rip,  the  Ce 
rastes,  Gen.  xlix.  17.  (7.)  The  Sa&aph,  t^-ir,  a  flying 
serpent.  Numb.  xxi.  8. 

Some  of  these  Mr.  Taylor   has  illustrated ;  the 
others  continue  obscure. 

(L)  The  Epheh,  of  the  Hebrews,  he  takes  to  be  the 
El  Effah  of  the  Arabs  ;  of  which  Mr.  Jackson  oh 
serves,  in  his  account  of  Marocco,  "  It  is  the  name  of 
a  serpent  remarkable  for  its  quick  and  penetrating 
poison ;  it  is  about  two  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a 
man's  arm,  beautifully  spotted  with  yellow  and 
brown,  and  sprinkled  over  with  blackish  specks, 
similar  to  the  horn-nosed  snake.  They  have  a  wide 
mouth,  by  which  they  inhale  a  great  quantity  of  air 
and  when  inflated  therewith,  they  eject  it  with  such 
force  as  to  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 
These  mortal  enemies  to  mankind  are  collected  by 
the  Aisawie  [serpent-conjurers]  in  a  desert  of  Suse, 
where  their  holes  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  difficuh 
for  a  hqrse  to  pass  over  it  without  stumbling." 

(2.)  The  Pethen  is  in  all  probability  the  Beetsen  of 
the  Arabs:  it  is  described  by  M.  Forskal  as  bein§ 
"wholly  spotted  (in  blotches)  black  and  white, 
foot  in  length ;  nearly  two  inches  thick ;  oviparous 
Its  bite  is  instant  death ;  the  body  of  the  wounde<i 
person  swells  greatly."     See  Asp. 

Having  suggested  the  idea  that  this  BcettEn  is  the 
Peten  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  Mr.  Taylor  sug 
gests  that  it  may  be  strongly  related  to,  if  not  f 
variety  of,  the  Coluber  Lebetinus  of  Linnaeus ;  anc 
under  that  persuasion,  he  extracts  first  M.  Forskal'fi 
description  of  this  serpent,  and  then  adds  something 
from  Hasselquist.  Linnaeus  was  the  first  naturalis 
who  mentioned  it.  The  length  of  its  body  less  thar 
a  cubit ;  its  tail  four  inches ;  toward  the  neck  thinner 
an  inch  and  a  half  thick.  Head  broad,  depressed 
subcordated.  Scales  of  the  back  obtuse-oval,  flat,  i 
ridge  rising  in  the  middle,  carinated.  Back  rising  ii 
dos  d'ane  [not  round.]  Color,  upper  part  gray,  or 
dinarily  four  transverse  bands,  alternately  crossing 
The  middle  of  them  verging  to  yellow,  but  the  sidei 
to  deep  brown,  or  black.  Underneath  whitish,  anc 
closely  spotted  with  black  dots.  Scxda  abdom.  152 
SquamcBcaud.  43."  "Obs.  Its  bite  produces  lethar 
gy,  is  fatal  and  incurable.  Two  of  these  serpentf 
were  sent  me  from  Cyprus,  by  my  friend  Petr.  Sjelvi 
interpreter  to  the  French  embassy  at  Cairo.  Th< 
species  is  not  [but]  small :  is  it  therefore  the  Aspic  o 
the  ancients  ?  so  it  is  now  called  by  the  liieraii  o 
Cyprus;  but  the  common  people  call  it  Ku/i,  (xot«pi;, 
de<if."  (Forskal.)  Hasselquist  says,  "I  saw  tw< 
kinds  of  vipers  at  Cyprus,  one  called  Jispic,  of  whicl 
it  is  said,  (1.)  that  it  contains  a  venom  so  penetratini 
as  to  produce  a  universal  gangrene,  of  which  a  mai 
dies  in  a  few  hours ;  (2.)  Uiat  the  better  to  catch  hi 
prey,  it  takes  the  color  of  the  ground  on  which  i 
lies.  They  said  of  the  other,  (1.)  that  it  has  a  grea 
antipathy  to  the  former,  and  destroys  it;  (2.)  tha 
they  eat  one  another ;  (a )  that  they  feed  on  larki 
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iparrows,  &c.  of  which  I  myself  am  witness."  These 
lerpents,  Mr.  Taylor  thinks,  are  not  unlike  in  size  to 
;he  Bdtrtn ;  one  is  a  foot  in  length,  the  other  is  under 
dighteen  inches  ;  one  is  nearly  two  inches  thick,  the 
)tner,  where  narrow,  one  and  a  half  One  is  spotted, 
5lack  and  white,  the  other  is  gray,  black  and  white 
n  bands.  Both  are  fatal.  The  gangrene  follows 
lieir  venom,  as  in  other  serpents.  The  epithet  deaf\a 
ibeervable  ;  for  in  Ps.  Iviii.  4,  deafness  is  ascribed  to 
ihe  Peten.     It  is  also  mentioned  in  Job  xx.  14. 

(3.)  The  Sdrdph^  or  flying  serpent,  derives  its  name 
from  a  root  which  signifies  to  bum,  either  on  account 
of  its  vivid  fiery  color,  or  from  the  heat  and  burning 
pain  occasioned  by  its  bite.  In  Numb.  xxi.  6,  &c. 
we  read  that  these  venomous  creatures  were  employ- 
ed by  God  to  chastise  the  unbelieving  and  rebellious 
Israelites,  in  consequence  of  which  many  of  them 
died,  the  rest  being  saved  from  the  effects  of  the 
calainitous  visitation,  through  the  appointed  medium 
of  the  brazen  serpent,  which  Moses  was  enjoined  to 
raise  upon  a  pole  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and  which 
was  a  striking  type  of  the  promised  Saviour,  John 
iii.  14,  15.  In  Isa.  xiv.  29,  and  chap.  xxx.  6,  the 
same  word,  with  an  additional  epithet,  is  used,  and 
is  translated  in  our  Bible  "  fiery  flying  serpents ; " 
and  if  we  may  rely  on  the  testimony  of  the  ancients 
a  cloud  of  witnesses  may  be  produced,  who  speak 
of  these  flying  or  winged  serpents,  although  we  do 
not  find  that  any  of  them  affirm  they  actually  saw 
such  alive  and  Jlying.  Michaelis,  however,  was  so 
fiu"  influenced  by  these  testimonies,  that  in  his  eighty- 
third  question,  he  recommends  it  to  travellers  to  in- 
quire after  the  existence  and  nature  of  flying  ser- 
Cents.  In  conformity  with  these  instructions,  Nie- 
uhr  communicated  the  following  infommtior  :  (De- 
scription de  I'Arabie,  p.  186.)  "  There  is  at  Bakra  a 
Isort  of  serpents  which  they  call  Heie  sursurie,  or 
Heie  thidre.  They  commonly  keep  upon  the  date- 
itrees  ;  and,  as  it  would  be  laborious  for  them  to  come 
down  from  a  very  high  tree  in  order  to  ascend 
another,  they  twist  themselves  by  the  tail  to  a  branch 
of  the  former,  which,  making  a  spring  by  the  motion 
they  give  it,  throw  themselves  to  the  second.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  modern  Arabs  call  them  flying  serpents, 
Heie  thidre.  1  know  not  whether  the  ancient  Arabs 
of  whom  Michaelis  speaks  in  his  eighty-third  ques- 
tion, saw  any  other  flying  serpents."  Niebuhr  refers 
I  also  to  lord  Anson's  report  of  flying  serpents  in  the 
island  of  Quibo.  The  passage  is  as  follows:  "The 
S|>aniards,  too,  informed  us,  that  there  was  often 
found  in  the  woods  a  most  mischievous  serpent,  called 
the  flying  snake,  which,  they  said,  darted  itself  from 
I  the  boughs  of  trees  on  either  man  or  beast  that  came 
I  within  its  reach,  and  whose  sting  they  took  to  be  in- 
evitable death."  (Voyage,  by  Walter,  p.  308.  8vo. 
1748.]  Afl;er  citing  these  passages,  we  may  conclude 
that  tne  gdrdph  meopheph  mentioned  in  the  passages 
we  have  referred  to,  was  of  that  species  of  sei*pent, 
which,  from  their  sunfl  darting  motion,  the  Greeks 
called  Acontias,  and  the  Romans  Jacvlus ;  and  to 
these  the  term  meopheph  seems  as  properly  applica- 
ble in  Hebrew,  as  Volucer,  which  Lucan  applies  to 
them  in  Latin,  Jacvlique  volucres. 

(4.)  The  Ceratteg,  or  Horned  Viper,  is  among  the 
I  most  deadly  of  the  serpent  tribe,  and  is  distinguished 
by  the  peculiarity  of  its  horns.  It  is  numerous  in 
I  Egypt  and  Syria,  so  that  it  could  not  escape  the 
notice  and  alluaions  of  the  sacred  writers.  Mr.  Bruce 
has  published  a  figure  of  this  serpent,  with  a  consid- 
erable account  of  its  manners,  part  of  which  we  shall 
extract.     He  savs    "There  is  no  article  of  natural 


history  the  ancients  have  dwelt  on  more  than  thtU 
of  the  viper,  whether  poets,  physicians,  or  historiati*. 
All  have  enlarged  on  tne  particular  sizes,  colors,  a  id 
qualities,  yet  the  knowleclge  of  their  manners  is  hut 
little  extender!. 

"  I  have  travelled  across  the  Cyrenaicum  in  all  di- 
rections, and  never  saw  but  one  8peci»3s  of  riper, 
which  was  the  Cerastes,  or  Homed  Viper ;  neither 
did  I  ever  see  any  of  the  snake  kind  tnat  could  be 

mistaken  for  the  viper One  name  under  which  the 

Cerastes  goes,  is  equivocal,  and  has  been  misunder- 
stood in  Scri}>ture ;  that  is,  tseboa,  which  name  is 
given  it  in  Hebrew  from  its  difteront  colors  and  spots. 
And  hence  the  Greeks  have  called  it  by  the  name  of 
hyfBna,  because  it  is  of  the  same  reddish  color,  mark- 
ed with  black  spots,  as  that  quadru|)ed  is.  And  the 
same  fable  is  applied  to  the  serpent  and  the  quadru- 
ped, that  they  change  their  sex  yearly The 

Cerastes  hides  itself  all  day  in  holes  in  the  sand, 
where  it  lives  in  contiguous  and  similar  houses  to 
those  of  the  jerboa  ;  and  I  have  already  said,  that  I 
never  but  once  found  any  animal  in  this  viper's  belly 
but  one  jerboa  in  a  gravid  female  Cerastes. 

"  The  Cerastes  moves  with  great  rapidity,  and  in 
all  directions,  forwards,  backwards  and  sideways. 
Vl^hen  he  inclines  to  surprise  any  one  who  is  too  fiir 
from  him,  he  creeps  with  his  side  towards  the  per- 
son, and  his  head  averted,  till,  judging  his  distance, 
he  turns  round,  springs  upon  him,  and  fastens  upon 
the  part  next  to  him ;  for  it  is  not  true  what  is  said, 
that  the  Cerastes  does  not  leap  or  spring.  I  saw  one 
of  them  at  Cairo,  in  the  house  of  Julian  and  Rosa, 
crawl  up  the  side  of  a  box,  in  which  there  were 
many,  and  there  lie  still  as  if  hiding  himself,  till  one 
of  the  people  who  brought  them  to  us  came  near 
him,  and,  though  in  a  very  disadvantageous  posture, 
sticking,  as  it  were,  perpendicular  to  the  side  of 
the  box,  he  leaped  near  the  distance  of  three  feet,  and 
fastened  between  the  man's  fore  finger  and  thumb, 
so  as  to  bring  the  blood. 

"Of  the  incantation  of  serpents,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  its  reality.  The  Scriptures  are  full  of  it  All  that 
have  been  in  Egypt  have  seen  as  many  different  in- 
stances as  they  chose.  Some  have  doubted  that  it 
was  a  trick,  and  that  the  animals  so  handled  had 
been  trained,  and  then  disarmed  of  their  power  of 
hurting  ;  and,  fond  of  the  discovery,  they  have  rested 
themselves  upon  it,  without  experiment,  in  the  face 
of  all  antiquity.  But  I  will  not  hesitate  to  aver,  that 
I  have  seen  at  Cairo  (and  this  may  be  seen  daily 
without  trouble  or  expense)  a  man  who  came  from 
above  the  catacombs,  where  the  pits  of  the  mummy- 
birds  are  kept,  who  has  taken  a  Cerastes  with  his 
naked  hand  from  a  number  of  others  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tub,  has  put  it  upon  his  bare  head, 
covered  it  with  the  common  red  cap  he  wears,  then 
taking  it  out,  put  it  in  his  breast,  and  tied  it  about  his 
neck  like  a  necklace ;  afler  which  it  has  been  applied 
to  a  hen,  and  bit  it,  which  has  died  in  a  few  minutes ; 
and,  to  complete  the  experiment,  the  man  has  taken 
it  by  the  neck,  and  beginning  at  its  tail,  has  ate  it  as 
one  would  do  a  carrot  or  a  stock  of  celery,  without 

any  seeming  repugnance I  can  myself  vouch, 

that  all  the  black  people  in  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar, 
whether  Funge  or  Nuba,  are  perfectly  anned  against 
the  bite  of  either  scorpion  or  viper.  They  take  the 
Cerastes  in  their  hand  at  all  times,  put  them  in  their 
bosoms,  and  throw  them  to  one  another,  as  children 
do  ap|)les  or  balls,  without  having  irritated  them  by 
this  usage  so  much  as  to  bite."     See  IrrcHAifTMKNTt. 

The  Cerastes  is  well  known  under  the  name  of 
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•  Homed  Viper,"  and  is  distinguished  by  two  small 
boms,  one  over  each  eye.  It  was  adopted  as  a  hiero- 
glyphic among  the  Egyptians,  and  appears  not  only 
on  obeUsks,  columns  o\  temples,  statues,  and  walls 
of  palaces,  but  on  mummies  also. 

The  Cerastes  have  always  been  considered  as  ex- 
tremely cunning,  both  in  escaping  their  enemies,  and 
m  seizing  their  prey ;  they  have  been  named  insidious; 
and  it  is  reported  of  them  that  they  hide  themselves 
in  holes  adjacent  to  the  highways,  and  in  the  ruts  of 
wheels,  in  order  more  suddenly  to  spring  upon  pas- 
sengers. 

Calmet,  as  we  have  seen,  thinks  the  ShephiphSn,  to 
which  the  tribe  of  Dan  is  compared,  (Gen.  xlix.  17.) 
might  be  the  Cerastes ;  and  it  is  so  rendered  by  the 
Vulgate.  Michaelis  observes,  that  this  serpent  is 
called  by  the  orientals,  "  the  tier  in  amhiish"  Pliny 
■ays,  that  "  the  Cerastes  hides  its  whole  body  in  the 
sand,  leaving  only  its  horns  exposed  ;  which  attract 
birds,  who  suppose  them  to  be  grains  of  barley,  till 
they  are  undeceived,  too  late,  by  the  darting  of  the 
serpent  upon  them." 

Michaelis,  however,  finds  a  difficulty  in  the  mode 
of  attack  used  by  the  Hebrew  Shephiphdn  on  "  the 
heels  of  a  horse,  so  as  to  make  his  rider  fall  back- 
ward." He  supposes  that  the  phrase  restrictively 
means,  that  the  horse  throws  the  rider  off  behind  him  ; 
and  says,  "  I  should  be  curious  to  know  how  that  is 
accomplished.  Commentators  commonly  say,  be- 
cause the  horse  rears  up  when  wounded  in  the  heel. 
Perhaps  they  are  bad  horsemen.  In  such  circum- 
stances, a  horse  would  kick  rather  than  rear  up  on 
his  hind  legs ;  and  the  rider  would  be  thrown  over 
his  neck,  rather  than  over  the  crupper."  Mr.  Taylor 
admits  the  force  of  this  observation,  and  therefore 
doubts  whether  the  word  rendered  backward  should 
be  restrictively  so  taken.  He  proposes  to  explain  the 
phrase  by  supposing,  that  when  the  Cerastes  bites 
the  horse  in  one  of  his  legs,  the  horse  kicking  out 
that  leff,  and  his  rider  perceiving  the  cause,  would,  to 
avoid  tne  serpent,  throw  himself  off  on  the  further 
side  of  the  horse  from  where  the  serpent  was  ;  and 
this,  he  thinks,  sufficiently  meets  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  which  Dan 
probably  resembled  the  Cerastes — that  of  feeding  full, 
and  then  sinking  into  torpidity.  The  inducements 
held  out  by  the  spies  of  the  Danites,  (Judg.  xviii.  9, 
lO.J  are  precisely  adapted  to  a  tribe  of  this  character ; 
and  the  end  of  this  chapter  informs  us,  that  they  set 
up  the  graven  image,  had  their  priests,  and  here  they 
remained,  "  till  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land," 
that  is,  distant  from  interference  with  the  general 
afiku-s  of  Israel,  and  determinately  settled,  apart 
from  their  brethren.     (See  verses  7,  28.) 

For  an  account  of  the  other  serpents  enume- 
rated above,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  respective 

articles. 

Interpreters  have  largely  speculated  concerning 
the  nature  of  that  serpent  which  tempted  Eve.  Some 
have  thought,  that  serpents  originally  had  feet  and 
speech  ;  but  there  is  no  probability  that  this  creature 
was  ever  otherwise  than  it  now  is.  Besides,  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  but  that  by  the  serpent,  {JVachashj) 
we  are  to  understand  the  devil,  who  merely  employed 
the  serpent  as  a  vehicle  to  seduce  the  first  woman. 
Gen.  in,  13.  -(See  Balaam.)  In  the  enrse  of  God 
on  the  serpent,  he  told  him  that  the  seed  of  the 
woman  should  bruise  his  head  ;{Rosh;)  because,  the 
serpent  having  his  heart  under  his  throat,the  readi- 
Mt  way  to  kill  him  is  to  crush  or  cut  off  his  head. 


Another  part  of  the  curse  was,  that  it  should  feed  on 
dust.  Gen.  iii.  14.  Isaiah  also  says,  (Ixv.  15.)  ^^Dusl 
shall  be  the  serpent's  meat,"  And  Micah,  (viL  37.) 
"  They  shall  lick  the  dust  like  a  serpent."  It  is  true, 
that  serpents  eat  flesh,  birds,  frogs,  fish,  fruits,  grass, 
&c.  But  as  they  continually  creep  on  the  earth,  it 
is  impossible  but  that  their  food  must  often  be  defiled 
with  dust  and  dut.  Some  may  really  eat  earth,  out 
of  necessity  ;  or  earth-worms,  which  they  cannot 
swallow  without  much  dirt. 

The  worship  of  the  serpent  is  observable  through 
all  pagan  anticjuity.  The  Babylonians,  in  Daniers 
time,  worshipped  a  dragon,  which  was  demolished 
by  this  prophet.  It  is  well  known  that  worship  was 
paid  to  the  serpent  at  Epidaurus ;  also  the  manner 
in  which  they  pretended  he  was  brought  to  Rome. 
The  Egyptians  sometimes  represented  their  goda 
with  the  bodies  of  serpents;  and  they  paid  an  idola- 
trous worship  to  those  odious  and  dangerous  crea- 
tures, which  they  called  their  good  geniuses.  They 
regarded  them  as  symbols  of  medicine,  of  the  sun,  of 
Apollo.  They  were  committed  to  the  charge  of 
Ceres  and  Proserpine  ;  and  Herodotus  says  that  in 
his  time,  near  Thebes,  were  to  be  seen  tame  ser- 
pents, consecrated  to  Jupiter.  ' 

One  would  have  supposed,  says  Mr.  Taylor,  re- 
marking upon  this  custom,  that  the  entire  brood  of 
the  serpent  would  have  been  execrated,  and  abhorred 
by  all  mankind  ;  and  that  the  mere  proposal  to  wor- 
ship this  reptile  would  have  raised  the  detestation  of 
the  whole  human  race ;  but  fact  justifies  us  in  saying, 
that  no  kind  of  worship  has  been  more  popular. 
How  can  this  be  accounted  for  ?  This  he  proceeds 
to  investigate,  by  considering,  (L)  The  serpent  as 
denoting  or  producing  evil :  (2.)  The  serpent  as  de- 
noting or  producing  good  ;  which,  contradictory  as 
it  may  appear,  yet  is  founded  on  fact.  (3.)  The  ser- 
pent as  denoting  a  family  or  nation  ;  and,  (4.)  The 
serpent  as  denoting  a  being  of  supernatural  powers. 

That  the  serpent  tribe,  from  possessing  the  most 
active  powers  of  destruction,  has  been  considered  p' 
a  source  of  evil,  or  as  producing  (mlamity,  is  wt 
known.  In  India  the  destroy uig  power,  or  death,  i.- 
signified  by  the  serpent.  In  classic  antiquity,  the 
giants  who  attempted  to  scale  heaven  are  figured  as 
half  serpents ;  and  in  the  northern  mythology,  Loky 
the  genius  of  evil,  is  styled  "  the  father  of  the  great 
serpent ;  the  father  of  death  ;  the  adversary,  the  ac- 
cuser ;  the  deceiver  of  the  gods,"  &c.  (Northern 
Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  190.)  The  coincidence  of  these 
titles  with  those  of  the  Satan  of  Scripture  is  very 
striking.  Scripture  descriptions  of  the  serpent  are 
notoriously  applicable  to  a  producer  of  evil. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  serpent  has  always  been 
admired  for  its  motion ;  possessing  neither  hands 
nor  feet,  nor  other  exterior  members  adapted  for 
making  progress,  its  action  is  nevertheless  agile, 
speedy,  and  even  rapid ;  it  springs,  leaps,  and  bounds, 
or  climbs  and  glides,  not  merely  with  ease,  but  with 
alacrity.  Solomon  observes  this,  in  Prov,  xxx.  19, 
and  others  have  equally  remarked  it  as  exciting  sur- 
prise and  wonder.  The  serpent,  also,  sheds  its  skin 
yearly,  and  after  this  mutation  seems,  by  the  splen- 
dor of  its  colors,  and  the  vivacity  of  its  motions,  to 
have  acquired  new  Ufe. 

The  serpent  is  still  domesticated  in  many  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  natives  of  Eastern  India  ;  and  the 
ladies  of  Western  Africa  carry  him  in  their  bosoma 
It  is  true,  the  serpent  tribe  divides  into  those  which 
are  harmless,  and  those  which  are  malignant ;  but 
the  malignant  in  India,  at  least,  enjoy  eoual  oriyi 
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teges  with  the  harmleas.  Pausanias  says,  "  All  the 
dragons,  [large  serpents,]  and  particularly  tliat  spe- 
cies which  is  of  the  clearest  yellow,  are  esteemed 
sacred  to  Esculapiiis,  and  are  familiar  with  mankind." 
(Lib.  iL  cap.  28.)  Pliny  also  speaks  of  the  Esculapian 
snake,  which  is  commonly  fed,  and  resident  Ln 
houses,  &c.  (Lib.  xxix.  cap.  4.)  Esculapius  was 
adored  in  Epidaunis  under  the  form  of  a  serpent ; 
under  which  form  he  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to 
Rome,  A.  U.  463.  The  Egyptians,  as  we  have  said, 
had  a  small  serpent  which  they  called  Agathodemon^ 
that  is,  "  good  genius ; "  and  Eusebius  says  the  same 
of  the  Phcenicians. 

From  these  and  many  other  instances  which  might 
be  referred  to,  it  is  evident  that  the  serpent  has  been 
acknowledged  under  the  contradictory  characters  of 
a  promoter  of  good,  and  a  promoter  of  evil ;  and  has 
also  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  rank  of  beings 
superior  to  man. 

That  Scripture  usually  presents  the  serpent  under 
an  evil  designation  is  admitted ;  but  possibly  those 
embarrassments  which  have  arisen  from  the  history 
of  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  might  be 
removed,  by  accepting  the  benevolent  character  of 
the  serpent.  Why  must  his  malignant  powers  be 
presented  to  us,  when  considering  this  instance  of 
sanative  virtue  ?  Why  should  Israel  be  prohibited 
from  considering  him  (symbolically)  in  the  same  light 
as  other  nations  then  and  afterwards  did  ?  Why 
should  he  not  be  saviour  to  them,  on  this  occasion, 
(symbolically,)  as  well  as  to  Gentiles  ?  Why  may 
not  Moses  adopt  the  favorable  notion  of  this  reptile, 
as  well  as  the  unfavorable  ?  Did  not  all  antiquity  do 
the  same  ?  And  if  all  antiquity  did  so,  why  should 
we  be  starded  at  it  here  ?  We  know  well,  that  when 
pressed,  by  enemies  to  revelation,  to  explain  how  the 
serpent,  the  very  essence  of  evil,  could,  on  this  occa- 
sion, be  connected  with  the  idea  of  restoration. 
Christian  divines  have  given  various  answers,  on 
other  principles ;  all  of  which  may  be  proper ;  nor 
are  they  superseded  by  this  favorable  reference  of 
the  symbol.  If  this  be  admitted,  then  we  may  dis- 
cern, as  Mr.  Taylor  observes,  greater  propriety  in 
our  Lord's  allusion  to  this  history  than  we  have  pre- 
viously been  aware  of.  "  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  ser- 
pent in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man 
De  Ufted  up," — add,  "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will 
draw  ALL  men  to  me  " — meaning,  "  They  shall  look 
unto  ME,  and  be  saved,  even  all  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
Not  merely  the  Jewish  nation,  to  whom,  in  one  in- 
stance, a  symbolic  serpent  proved  salutary,  but  the 
Grentiles  also  ;  all  men  ;  those  who  have  been  used 
to  consider  the  serpent  as  a  good  genius,  who  have 
adopted  it  £is  their  ensign  and  distinction,  they  shall 
in  future  "  look  to  me  and  be  saved." 

SERUG,  the  son  of  Reu,  and  father  of  Nahor, 
Gen.  xL  20—23. 

SERVANT.  This  word,  in  Scripture,  generally 
signifies  a  slave  ;  because,  among  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  neighboring  nations,  the  greater  part  of  the  ser- 
vants were  such,  belonging  absolutely  to  their  mas- 
ters, who  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  their  persons, 
"■node,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  of  their  lives.     See 

..AVE. 

S^ometimes,  however,  the  word  merely  denotes  a 
n  m  who  voluntarily  dedicates  himself  to  the  service 
c  -n  other.  Thus,  Joshua  was  the  servant  of  Moses, 
i:^a&ua  of  Elijah,  Gehazi  of  Elisha,  and  Peter, 
Andrew,  Philip,  &c.  were  servants  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  servants  of  Pharaoh,  of  Saul,  and  of  David,  were 
their  subjects  in  general ;  and  their  domestic*  in  par- 


ticular. So  the  Philistines,  Syrians,  and  other  nationa 
were  servants  of  David  ;  L  e.  they  obeyed  and  paid 
him  tribute. 

The  servants  of  God  are  those  who  are  devoted  to 
hi*  service,  and  obey  hi*  written  word. 

SETH,  a  son  of  Adam  and  Eve,  was  born  A.  M. 
130,  (Gen.  v.  3,  6,  10,  11.)  and  at  die  age  of  J25  b^igat 
Enos.  He  died  A.  M.  1042,  and  was  the  chief  of 
"  the  children  of  God,"  (Gen.  vi.  2.)  who  preserved 
the  true  religion  and  piety,  which  the  descendants  of 
Cain  had  abandoned. 

SEVEN.  As  from  the  beginning  this  was  th*» 
number  of  days  in  the  week,  so  it  has  ever  in  Scrip 
ture  a  sort  of  emphasis  attached  to  it,  and  is  very 
often  and  generally  used  as  a  round  number,  or,  as 
some  would  say,  a  perfect  number.  Clean  beasts  were 
taken  into  the  ark  by  sevens^  Gen.  vii.  The  years  o/ 
plenty  and  famine  in  Egypt  were  marked  by  seventy 
Gen.  xli.  With  the  Jews,  not  only  was  there  a  seventh 
day  sabbath,  but  every  seventh  year  was  a  sabbath,  and 
every  seven  times  seventh  year  was  a  jubilee.  Their 
great  feasts  of  unleavened  bread  and  of  tabernacles, 
were  ol)served  ^or  seven  days ;  the  number  of  animals 
in  many  of  their  sacrifices  was  limited  to  seven.  Th^ 
golden  candlestick  had  seven  branches.  Seven  priests 
with  seven  trumpets  went  around  the  walls  of  Jericho 
seven  days ;  and  seven  times  seven  on  the  seventh  day. 
In  the  Apocalypse  we  find  seven  churches  addressed  ; 
seven  candlesticks,  seven  spirits,  seven  stars,  seven 
seals,  seven  trumpets,  seven  thunders,  seven  vials, 
seven  plagues,  and  seven  angels  to  pour  them  out. 

Seven  is  often  put  for  any  round  or  whole  number, 
just  as  we  use  ten,  or  a  dozen.  (So  in  Matt.  xii.  45 ; 
1  Sam.  ii.  5;  Job  v.  19 ;  Prov.  xxvi.  16,  25;  Isa.  iv. 
1 ;  Jer.  xv.  9.)  In  like  manner  seven  times  or  seven 
fold  means  often,  abundantly,  completely,  Gen.  iv.  15, 
24  ;  Lev.  xxvi.  24  ;  Ps.  xii.  6  ;  Ixxix.  12 ;  Matt.  xviiL 
21.  And  seventy  times  seven  is  still  a  higher  super- 
lative, Matt,  xviii.  22.     *R. 

SHAALABBIN,  or  Shaalbim,  a  city  of  Dan, 
(Josh.  xix.  42.)  adjoining  to  Ajalon  and  Heres,(Judr 
i.35.)  and  near  the  cities  of  Makas  and  BfethshemesL 

SHAARAIM,  a  city  of  Simeon,  (1  Chron.  iv.  31.j 
apparently  the  Sharaiin  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  36.) 
which  was  transferred  to  Simeon. 

SHADDAI,  one  of  the  Hebrew  names  of  God, 
which  the  LXX  and  Jerome  generally  translate 
Almighty.  Job  more  frequently  uses  it  than  any 
other  of  the  sacred  writers.  It  is  sometimes  joined 
with  El,  which  is  another  name  of  God,  El-Sh?uldai, 
God- Almighty,  Gen.  xvii.  1. 

Shaddai  has  been  derived  from  the  Arabic  h-\v,  to 
ascend,  or  sit  in  the  highest  place ;  and  in  this  view  it 
is  synonymous  with  (ivSj?)  Most  High.  It  has  also 
been  derived  from  -tc,  to  be  strong,  to  prevail ;  whvch 
sense  the  Vulgate  and  our  translators  give,  Gen. 
xvii.  1.  Others  derive  it  from  nNr,  he  that  is  suffi- 
cient, all-bountifid,  or  all-sufficient.  These  derivat'wns 
are  far  more  suitable  than  that  from  ma',  to  destroy, 
which  Calmet  adopts.  But  it  seems  the  most  natural 
to  take  the  word  nc  as  the  pluralis  excelleniia,  of  the 
singular  form  ic,  mighty ;  cognate  with  the  Arabic 
shmiid,  -Ti-iE?,  mighty,  violent. 

SHADOW,  the  privation  of  light  by  an  object  in- 
terposed between  a  luminary  and  the  surface  on 
which  the  shadow  appears.  But  it  is  credible  that 
what  we  call  spots  in  the  sun  are  alluded  to  in  1 
John  i.  5,  under  the  term  8hado\vB,  or  darkness  ;  such 
defects,  says  the  aposde,  may  be  in  the  sun,  but  there 
are  none  in  God.  A  shadow,  falling  on  a  plane,  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  body  which  causes  it  •  hencs 
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tt  k  often  extremely  swift,  as  that  of  a  bird  flying, 
which  very  rapidly,  indeed  instantly,  appears,  and 
disappears  from  observation  ;  human  life  is  compared 
to  this,  1  Cor.  xxix.  15. 

As  the  shadow  of  a  man,  &c.  when  it  fhlls  on  the 
ground,  is  of  different  lengths  at  different  times  of 
the  day,  and  as  the  time  of  the  day  was  originally 
estimated  by  tliis,  the  first  sun-dial,  so  it  is  very  natu- 
ral that  the  hireling,  who  wished  his  day  of  labor 
ended,  should  desire  the  shadow,  (Job  vii.  2.)  mean- 
ing the  long  shadow  falling  on  the  ground,  and  issu- 
ing in  the  shadow  of  ni^ht  itself.  Indeed,  it  seems 
to  have  been  customary  m  later  ages,  to  estimate  the 
time  of  the  day  by  the  length  of  the  shadow ;  so  we 
have  in  Aristophanes,  Concion :  "  When  the  letter 
of  the  alphabet  denoted  the  shadow  to  be  ten  feet 
long,  it  was  time  to  think  of  dressing  and  going  to 
supper,"  that  is,  the  sun  began  to  grow  low;  for 
twelve  feet  was  the  full  length  of  the  shadow.  (Comp. 
Ps.  cii.  11 ;  Jer.  vi.  4.) 

An  Arab,  when  relating  the  history  of  his  day's 
march,  says,  "  We  started  at  day-break,  we  rested  at 
noon  near  the  water,  we  set  out  again,  when  a  man's 
shadow  was  equal  to  his  length,  and  after  sunset  we 
alighted  and  slept,  in  such  or  such  a  place."  This  is 
ilill  the  eastern  phraseolgy,  as  remarked  by  Burck- 
hardt,  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  480. 

Shadow  is  also  taken  for  unsubstantial ;  so  Job 
says,  "  My  members  are  a  shadow  ;"  (xvii.  7.)  that  is, 
they  are  diminished  to  a  total,  or  comparative,  priva- 
tion of  substance.  Hence,  the  Mosaic  economy  is 
called  a  shadow,  a  very  obscure  representation  of 
things,  which  in  the  gospel  are  clearly  revealed.  But 
it  is  thought  that  this  word  (Heb.  x.  1.)  alludes  to 
the  sketch  of  an  artist  or  painter,  who  first  forms 
,with  chalk)  on  his  canvass,  the  rude  outlines  of  his 
subject,  a  just  visible,  rough,  merely  indicative  repre- 
sentation of  what  is  to  be  afterwards  finished  correct- 
ly and  carefully.  To  this  is  strongly  opposed  the 
complete  image,  the  beautiful  statue  exhibited  in  the 
gospel ;  yet  this  statue,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  liv- 
mg,  not  animated;  the  full  perfection  of  life,  motion, 
sensibility  and  happiness  is  reserved  for  the  world 
of  bliss  and  glory,  the  celestial  state. 

Shadow  is  taken  for  the  obscurity  of  night,  for  the 
total  absence  of  light  in  a  night  of  clouds;  and  hence 
**  the  shadow  of  death,"  intense  darkness  ;  to  which 
add,  the  horror  which  naturally  attends  the  tomb, 
and  the  unexplored  regions  of  death  ;  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death ;  gloom  and  dismal  terrors,  ter- 
rors fatal  and  perpetual. 

Shadow  is  also  taken  in  a  sense  directly  contrary 
to  this,  because  in  countries  near  the  tropics,  every 
spot  exposed  to  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  is  dan- 
gerous to  health,  therefore  nothing  is  more  accepta- 
Ble  than  shade,  nothing  more  refreshing,  or  more 
salutary  ;  hence  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  is  desira- 
ble in  a  land  of  weariness ;  (Isa.  xxxii.  2.)  hence 
shadow  signifies  protection;  (Isa.  xxx.  2;  Dan.  iv. 
12 ;  Hos.  IV.  13.)  hence  the  shadow  of  wings  in  a 
bird  is  protection  also,  and  hence  the  shadow,  that  is, 
protection  of  God,  Ps.  xvii.  8 ;  Ixiii.  7  ;  xci.  1 ;  Isa. 
xlix.  2.  Perhaps  the  word  shade,  however,  might  in 
these  places  be  preferable  to  shadow,  and  would  pre- 
serve a  distinction. 

SHADRACH,  the  Chaldean  name  given  to  Ana- 
nias, a  companion  of  Daniel,  at  the  court  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Dan.  i.  7      See  Ananias. 

8HALISHA,  or  Baal-Shalisa,  is  mentioned  in 
1  Bam.  ix.  4,  and  Baal-ahalisha,  2  Kings  iv.  42.  It 
was   fift«en    miles   from   Diospolis,   in   the    canton 


Thamnitica,  north  of  Jerusalem.     See  Baal-Sha- 

LISHA. 

I.  SHALLUM  of  Naphtali,  chief  of  the  &mily 
Numb.  xxvi.  49. 

II.  SHALLUM,  son  of  Jabesh,  or  a  native  of  Ja> 
besh,  who  treacherously  killed  Zechariah,  king  of 
Israel,  and  usurped  his  kingdom.  He  held  it  only 
one  month,  when  Menahem,  son  of  Gadi,  killed  him 
in  Samaria.  Scripture  says,  that  Shallum  was  the 
executioner  of  the  threatenings  of  the  Lord,  against 
the  house  of  Jehu,  2  Kings  xv.  10.  A.  M.  3232. 

III.  SHALLUM,  son  of  Tikvah,  or  Tickvath,  or 
native  of  Tickvah,  husband  of  the  prophetess  Hul- 
dah,  who  lived  under  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  2  Kings 
xxii.  14. 

IV.  SHALLUM,  fourth  son  of  Josiah,  king  of 
Judah,  (1  Chron.  iii.  15  ;  Jer.  xxii.  11.)  and  the  same 
as  Jehoahaz,  was  made  king  after  the  aeath  of  Josiah, 
The  king  of  Egypt  carried  him  prisoner  into  Egypt, 
2  Kings  xxiii.  30,  31,  34.     See  Jehoahaz. 

V.  SHALLUM,  son  of  the  high-priest  Zadok,  and 
uncle  of  Hilkiah  the  high-priest,  1  Chron.  vi.  12,  13. 
He  is  called  Meshallum  in  1  Chron.  ix.  11.  He  lived 
in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  or  of  Ahaz.  He  seems  to 
be  the  Salom  of  Baruch  i.  7. 

VI.  SHALLUM,  son  of  Korah,  1  Chron.  ix.  19, 
31.  He  was  spared  in  the  desert,  when  the  earth 
opened  and  swallowed  up  his  father,  Numb.  xvi.  31. 
His  descendants  had  an  office  in  the  temple,  to  take 
care  of  the  cakes  that  were  fried  there. — There  are 
several  other  persons  of  the  same  name  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  them. 

SHALMANESER,  king  of  Assyria,  succeeded 
Tiglath-pileser,  and  had  Sennacherib  for  his  successor. 
He  ascended  the  throne  A.  M.  3276,  reigned  14  years, 
and  died  A.  M.  3290,  2  Kings  xvii.  3.  It  is  probable 
that  he  is  called  Enemessar,  in  the  Greek  of  Tobit, 
(i.  2.)  and  Shalman,  in  Hosea  x.  14.  Scripture  re- 
ports that  he  cagie  into  Palestine,  subdued  Samaria, 
and  obliged  Ho^ea,  son  of  Elah,  to  pay  him  tribute ; 
but  in  the  third  year,  being  weary  of  this  exaction, 
Hoshea  combined  secretly  with  So,  king  of  Egypt, 
to  remove  the  subjection.  Shalmaneser  brought  an 
army  against  him,  ravaged  Samaria,  besieged  Hoshea 
in  his  captital ;  and  notwithstanding  his  long  resist- 
ance three  years,  (2  Kings  xvii.  xviii.  9,  10.)  he  took 
the  city,  put  Hoshea  into  bonds,  and  carried  away 
the  people  beyond  the  Euphrates.  He  thus  ruined 
the  city  and  kingdom  of  Samaria,  which  had  subsist- 
ed 254  years,  from  A.  M.  3030,  to  3283. 

Profane  authors  say,  that  this  prince  made  war 
against  the  Tyrians.  That  Eleleus,  king  of  Tyre 
seeing  the  Philistines  were  much  weakened  by  their 
war  with  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  recovering  to  his  obedience  the  city  of  Gath, 
which  had  revolted  from  him.  The  Gittites,  fearing 
the  power  of  the  king  of  Tyre,  had  recourse  to  Shal- 
maneser, who  inarched  with  all  his  forces  against  the 
Tyrians.  At  his  approach,  the  city  of  Sidon,  Akko, 
afterwards  Ptolemais,  (novir  Acre,)  and  the  other  mar- 
itime cities  of  Phenicia,  submitted  to  him.  The 
Tyrians,  however,  with  oiily  twelve  ships,  having  in 
a  sea-fight  defeated  the  united  fleet  of  the  Assyrians 
and  Phenicians,  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  at  sea, 
and  became  so  formidable,  that  Shalmaneser  durst  no 
more  engage  them  by  sea.  He  withdrew,  therefore, 
into  his  own  dominions,  but  left  a  great  part  of  his 
army  to  besiege  Tyre.  The  besiegers  made  but  a 
slow  progress,  in  consequence  of  the  brave  resistance 
of  the  besieged.  The  troops  of  Shalmaneser  stopped 
up  the  aqueducts,  and  cut  the  pipes  that  brought  the 
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«rater  into  the  city,  which  reduced  the  Tyrians  to 
the  last  extremity,  but  they  dug  wells,  and  by  thii 
means  held  out  five  years  longer.  In  the  mean  time, 
Sii/ttmaneser  dying,  they  were  delivered  from  the 
■iege.     Usher  places  this  siege  A.  M.  3287.    See  As- 

JSTRIA,  p.  114. 

SHAME,  a  bashfulness  arising  from  a  self-con vic- 
ition  of  guilt ;  an  affliction  of  mmd,  occasioned  by  a 
sense  of  impropriety,  whether  of  conduct  or  of  ap- 
pearance. Tliis  is  the  natural  consequence  of  proper 
reflection  on  past  misconduct,  behavior,  or  turpitude 
of  any  kind.  Shame  in  this  sense  is  an  expression 
of  uneasiness.  Shame  is  also  an  expression  of  con- 
tempt from  others,  a  charge  of  misconduct,  of  im- 
propriety, from  some  who  endeavor  to  bring  to  shame, 
to  render  ashamed,  the  subject  of  their  charge, 
whether  such  a  charge  be  true  or  false. 

Shame  denotes  an  idol ;  a  thing  which  will  make 
ashamed  those  who  trust  in  it ;  and  of  which  they 
ought  to  be  ashamed,  even  while  they  worship  it. 
For  the  import  of  that  shame,  see  Baal-peor. 

To  uncover  the  shame,  ignominy,  or  nakedness  of 
a  person,  are  synonymous  terms,  Lev.  xviii.  15,  17, 
&c.  Isaiah  (xx.  4.)  threatens  the  Egyptians,  that 
they  should  be  led  away  captive,  without  any  thing 
to  cover  their  shame  or  nakedness.  The  golden 
calf  worshipped  by  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
ifl  called  by  Moses,  (Exod.  xxxii.  25.)  a  filthy  shame, 
an  idol  of  dross  and  filth.  Paul  (Rom.  i.  26.)  calls 
■hameful  or  vile  affections,  those  ignominious  and 
bruitsh  passions,  which  were  indulged  by  the  carnal 
pagans.  Prov.  iii.  35,  "  Shame  shall  be  the  promo- 
tion of  fools  ;"  that  is,  their  promotion  shall  be  their 
own  shame,  and  the  disgrace  of  those  who  promote 
them.  Prov.  ix.  7,  "  He  that  reproveth  a  scomer, 
gelteth  to  himself  shame  ;"  he  loses  his  labor,  and 
■haU  only  get  discredit  or  calumny,  abuse  and  dis- 
grace, a  retort  neither  courteous  nor  considerate. 
rs.  Ixxxiii.  16,  "  Fill  their  faces  with  shame ;"  re- 
prove them,  O  Lord,  and  then  let  them  fall  into  dis- 
grace. When  the  Syrians  took  king  Joash  captive,  they 
executed  shameful  judgments  against  him ;  they 
treated  him  shamefully,  made  him  suflfer  corrections 
that  were  shameful,  not  befitting  the  dignity  of  a 
king,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  24. 

SHAMGAR,  son  of  Anath,  the  third  judge  of  Is- 
rael ;  after  Ehud,  and  before  Barak,  Judg.  iii.  31. 
Scripture  only  says  that  he  defended  Israel,  and 
killed  six  hundred  Philistines  with  an  ox  goad. 
From  the  peace  obtained  by  Ehud,  (A.  M.  2679,) 
i  whom  Shamgar  succeeded,  till  the  servitude  under 
;  the  Canaanites,  A.  M.  2699,  are  twenty  yeare. 

SHAMHUTH  of  Israh,  a  general  of  David  and 
Solomon,  who  commanded  24,000  men,  1  Chron. 
ixxvii.  8. 

I.  SHAMIR,  a  city  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  48.  Some 
j  copies  of  the  LXX  read  Saphir  instead  of  Shamir. 

II.  SHAMIR,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  in  the  mountains 
of  this  tribe,  where  dwelt  Tola,  judge  of  Israel, 
Jadff.  X.  1. 

SlIAMMAI,  son  of  Rekem,  and  father  of  Maon, 
(1  Chron.  ii.  44.)  a  city  of  Arabia  Petrea,  near  Beth- 
■hur,  on  the  south  of  Judah. 

SHAPHAN,  son  of  Azaliah,  secretary  of  the  tem- 
ple in  the  time  of  Josiah,  2  Kings  xxii.  12  ;  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  20;  Jer.  xxix.  3;  xxxvi.  1;  Ezek.  viii.  11. 
Shaphan  informed  Josiah  of  the  discovery  of  the 
book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  in  the  temple.  We  find 
leveral  sons  of  Shaphan,  viz.  Ahikim,  Elasa,  Garna- 
riah  and  Jezoniah ;  but  we  cannot  say  they  are  all 
Bons  of  the  same  Shaphan. 
106 


I.  a HAPHAT,  of  Abel-meholah  ;  father  of  th«i 
prophet  Elisha,  1  Kings  xix.  16;  2  Kings  iii.  11. 

II.  SHAPHAT,  son  of  Shemaiah,  (1  Chron.  iii 
22^  of  the  royal  family  of  David,  by  Jechoniah. 

III.  SHAPHAT,  son  of  Adlai,  who  had  the  chiel 
care  of  David's  cattle  in  Basan,  1  Chron.  xxvii.  29. 

SHAPHER,  a  mountain  in  the  desert  of  Paran, 
an  encampment  of  Israel  in  the  desert,  between 
Kehalathah  and  Haradah,  Numb,  xxxiii.  23. 

SHARAIM,  a  city  of  Judah,  afterwards  given  to 
Simeon,  Josh.  xv.  36 ;  1  Sam.  xviL  52 ;  1  Chron. 
ii.  54. 

I.  SHAREZER,  second  son  of  Sennacherib,  2 
Kings  xix.  37. 

II.  SHAREZER,  see  Nergal-Sharezeiu 
SHARON.     This  name  was  almost  proverbial  to 

express  a  place  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  fruitfUl- 
ness,  Isa.  xxxiii.  9 ;  xxxv.  2.  It  was  properly  the 
name  of  a  district  south  of  mount  Carmel,  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  extending  to  Ccesarea  and 
Joppa.  It  was  extremely  fat  and  fertile.  Josh.  xii. 
18;   Cant.  ii.  1 


xxxv.  2  ;  Ixv.  10 


1  Chron.  xxvii.  29;  Isa.  xx\iii.  9; 
;  Acts  ix.  35.     Some  have  unneces- 


sarily assumed  a  Sharon  beyond  Jordan,  in  th^  coun- 
try of  Basan,  and  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  1  Cnron.  v. 
16.  But  Reland  maintains,  that  there  was  no  Sharou 
beyond  Jordan,  and  that  the  tribe  of  Gad  may 
have  come  to  feed  their  flocks  as  far  as  Joppa,  Cee- 
sarea  and  Lydda  ;  which,  as  Calinet  remarks,  seems 
incredible,  because  of  the  distance  of  the  places, 
and  because  the  country  of  Basan  was  itself  very  fine 
and  fruitful. 

Modern  travellers  give  the  name  of  Sharon  to  the 
plain  between  Ecdippe  and  Ptolemais. 

SHAVEH,  THE  Valley  of,  or  "  valley  of  the  king," 
(Gen.  xiv.  17.)  was  probably  near  Jerusalem,  because 
Melchisedec,  with  the  king  of  Gomorrha,  came  to 
meet  Abraham,  at  his  return  from  the  defeat  of  the 
five  kings,  as  far  as  this  valley. 

SHAVING.  The  practice  of  shaving  the  beard 
and  hair,  and  sometimes  the  whole  body,  was  very 
common  among  the  Hebrews,  Numb.  viii.  7  ;  Lev.  xiv. 
8,  9.  The  Levites  on  the  day  of  their  consecration, 
and  the  lepers  at  their  purification,  shaved  all  the 
hair  off  their  bodies.  A  woman  taken  prisoner  in 
war,  when  she  married  a  Jew,  shaved  the  hair  off 
her  head,  (Deut.  xxi.  12.)  and  the  Hebrews  generally, 
and  also  the  nations  bordering  on  Palestine,  shaved 
themselves  when  they  mourned,  and  in  times  of 
^reat  calamitv,  whether  public  or  private,  Isa.  viL 
20  ;  XV.  2  ;  Jer.  xli.  5  ;  xiv  iii.  37  ;  Baruch  vi.  30. 
God  conunanded  the  priests  not  ♦o  cut  their  hair  or 
beards,  in  their  mournings,  Le\.  xxi.  5.  It  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  among  the  most  degrading  of 
punishments  for  women,  is  the  loss  of  their  hair; 
and  the  apostle  hints  at  this  :  (1  Cor.  xi.  6.)  "  If  it  b« 
a  shame  for  a  woman  to  be  shorn,  or  shaven,"  Slc 
See  Hair,  and  Beard. 

SHEAF,  Lev.  xxiii.  10—12.  The  day  after  the 
feast  of  the  Passover,the  Hebrews  brou^litinto  the 
temple  aslieaf  of  corn,as  the  first-fruits  of  the  bar- 
ley-harvest, with  accompanying  ceremonies.  On 
the  fifteenth  of  Nisan, in  the  evening,  whenthefeast 
of  the  first  day  of  the  Passover  was  ended,  and  the 
second  day  begun,  the  houseof  judgment  dei)uted 
three  men  togoinsolemnity,andgatherthe  sheaf  of 
barley.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  cities 
assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony, and  the  barley 
was  gathered  into  the  territory  of  Jerusalem.  The 
deputies  demanded  three  tinK*s,if  the  sun  were  set; 
and  they  were  as  often  answered,  It  is.  They  after- 
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frards  demanded  aa  many  times,  if  they  might  have 
leave  to  cut  the  sheaf;  and  leave  was  as  often  granted. 
They  reaped  it  out  of  tliree  different  fields,  with  three 
different  sickles,  and  put  the  ears  into  three  boxes, 
to  CArry  them  to  the  temple. 

The  sheaf,  or  rather  the  three  sheaves,  being 
brought  into  the  temple,  were  thrashed  in  the  court. 
From  this  they  took  a  full  omer,  that  is,  about  three 
pints  of  the  grain  ;  and  after  it  had  been  well  win- 
nowed, parched  nnd  bruised,  they  sprinkled  over  it  a 
log  of  on,  to  which  they  added  a  handful  of  incense ; 
and  the  priest  who  received  this  offering  waved  it 
before  the  Lord,  toward  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  and  cast  part  of  it  on  the  altar.  After  this 
every  one  might  begin  his  harvest. 

SHEAR-JASHUB,  the  remnant  shaU  return,  an 
allegorical  name  given  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  to  one 
of  his  sons,  Isa.  vii.  3. 

I.  SHEBA,  son  of  Raamah,  (Gen.  x.  7.)  who,  it  is 
thought,  inhabited  Arabia  Felix,  where  his  father 
Raamah  dwelt.     See  Sabkans  II. 

II.  SHEBA,  son  of  Joktian,  (Gen.  x.  28.)  whom 
Bochart  places  in  Arabia  Fejix.    See  Sabeans  II. 

Ii.  SHEBA,  son  of  Jok8han,(Gen.  xxv.  3.)  prob- 
ably dwelt  in  Arabia  Deserta,  or  thereabouts.  Cal- 
met  thinks,  with  Bochart,  that  they  were  the  descend- 
ants of  this  Sheba,  which  took  away  Job's  cattle. 
See  Sabeans  II. 

IV.  SHEBA,  Queen  of,  (1  Kings  x.  2  Chron.  ix.) 
called  queen  of  the  South,  (Matt.  icii.  42  ;  Luke  xi. 
31.)  was,  according  to  some,  a  queen  of  Arabia;  but 
according  to  others,  a  queen  of  Ethiopia.  (See  Sa- 
beans II.)  Josephus  says,  that  Saba  was  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  city  of  Meroe,  and  that  the  queen, 
of  whom  we  are  speaking,  came  thence ;  which 
opinion  has  much  prevailed.  The  Ethiopians  still 
claim  this  princess,  as  their  sovereign,  ana  say,  that 
her  posterity  reigned  there  for  a  long  time.  The 
eunuch  of  queen  Candace,  who  was  converted  and 
baptized  by  Philip,  (Acts  viii.  27.)  was  an  officer 
belonging  to  a  princess  of  the  same  country — Ethi- 
opia. 

Mr.  Bruce  has  given  the  history  of  the  queen  of 
Sheba,  and  her  descendants,  from  the  Abyssinian  his- 
torians; but  he  thinks  the  eunuch  of  Candace  (Chan- 
dake)  was  an  officer  of  the  queen  Hendaqui,  whose 
territories  lie  beyond  the  great  desert,  south  of  Syene, 
in  upper  Egypt 

The  visit  of  this  queen  to  Solomon  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  of  his  reign ;  and  as  it  ap- 
pears to  have  had  important  consequences  in  her  own 
country,  we  insert  Mr.  Bnice's  account,  as  related  in 
the  annals  of  Abyssinia : — 

"  It  is  now  that  I  am  to  fulfil  my  promise  to  the 
reader,  of  giving  him  some  account  of  the  visit  made 
by  the  queen  of  Sheba,  (it  should  properly  be  Saba, 
Azab,  or  Azaba,  all  signifying  South,)  as  we  errone- 
ously call  her,  and  the  consequences  of  that  visit — 
the  foundation  of  an  Ethiopian  monarchy,  and  the 
continuation  of  the  sceptre  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
down  to  this  day.  We  are  not  to  wonder,  if  the  pro- 
digioiifl  hurry  and  flow  of  business,  and  the  immense- 
ly valuable  transactions  they  had  with  each  other, 
had  greatly  familiarized  the  Tyrians  and  Jews,  with 
their  correspondents  the  Cushites  and  Shepherds,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  This  had  ^one  so  far,  as  very 
naturally  to  have  created  a  desire  in  the  queen  of 
Azab,  the  sovereign  of  that  country,  to  go  herself  and 
•ee  the  application  of  such  immense  treasures  that 
had  been  exported  fix)m  her  country  for  a  series  of 
ream,  and  the  prince  who  so  magnificently  employed 


them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  expedition, 
as  Pagan,  Arab,  Moor,  Abyssinian,  and  all  the  coun- 
tries round,  vouch  it  pretty  much  in  the  terms  ol 
Scripture. 

"  Many  (such  as  Justin,  Cyprian,  Epiphanius  and 
Cyril)  have  thought  this  queen  was  an  Arab.  But 
Saba  was  a  separate  state,  and  the  Sabeans  a  distinct 
people  from  the  Ethiopians  and  the  Arabs,  and  have 
continued  so  till  very  lately.  We  know,  from  history, 
that  it  was  a  custom  among  the  Sabeans,  to  have 
women  for  their  sovereigns  in  preference  to  men,  a 
custom  which  still  subsists  among  their  descendants. 
Her  name,  the  Arabs  say,  was  Belkis  ;  the  Abyssini- 
ans,  Macqueda.  Our  Saviour  calls  her  queen  of  the 
South,  without  mentionmg  any  other  name,  but  gives 
his  sanction  to  the  truth  of  the  voyage.  *  The  queen 
of  the  South  (or  Saba,  or  Azab)  shall  rise  i.p  in  the 
judgment  with  this  generation,  and  shall  condemn  it ; 
for  she  came  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to 
hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon ;  and,  behol  J,  a  greater 
than  Solomon  is  here,'  Matt.  xii.  42  ;  Luke  xi.  31. 
No  other  particulars,  however,  are  mentioned  about 
her  in  Scripture  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  our  Saviour 
would  say  she  came  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  if  she  had  been  an  Arab,  and  had  near  50  deg. 
of  the  continent  behind  her.  The  gold,  the  myrrh, 
cassia  and  frankincense  were  all  the  produce  of  her 
own  country. 

"  Whether  she  were  a  Jewess  or  a  pagan  is  uncer- 
tain ;  Sabaism  was  the  religion  of  all  the  East.  It 
was  the  constant  attendant  and  stumbling-block  of 
the  Jews ;  but  considering  the  multitude  of  that  peo- 
ple then  trading  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  long  time 
it  continued,  it  is  not  improbable  she  was  a  Jewess. 
*  And  when  the  queen  of  Sheba  heard  of  the  fame 
of  Solomon  concerning  the  name  of  the  Lord,  she 
came  to  prove  him  with  hard  questions,'  1  Kings  x. 
1,  and  2  Chron.  ix.  1.  Our  Saviour,  moreover 
speaks  of  her  with  praise,  pointing  her  out  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  Jews,  Matt.  xii.  42 ;  Luke  xi.  31.  And, 
in  her  thanksgiving  before  Solomon,  she  alludes  to 
God's  blessing  on  the  seed  of  Israel  forever,  (1  Kings 
x.  9  ;  2  Chron.  ix.  8.)  which  is  by  no  means  the  Ian 
guage  of  a  pagan,  but  of  a  person  skilled  in  the  ancient 
history  of  the  Jews.  She  likewise  appears  to  have 
been  a  person  of  learning,  and  that  sort  of  learning 
which  was  then  almost  peculiar  to  Palestine,  not  to 
Ethiopia.  For  we  see  that  one  of  the  reasons  of  her 
coming  was  to  examine  whether  Solomon  was  really 
the  learned  man  he  was  said  to  be.  She  came  to 
try  him  in  allegories,  or  parables,  in  which  Nathan 
had  instructed  Solomon. 

"The  annals  of  Abyssinia,  being  very  full  upon 
this  point,  have  taken  a  middle  opinion,  and  by  no 
means  an  improbable  one.  They  say  she  was  a  pa- 
gan when  she  left  Azab,  but  being  full  of  admiration 
at  the  sight  of  Solomon's  works,  she  was  converted 
to  Judaism  in  Jerusalem,  and  bore  him  a  son,  whom 
she  called  Menilek,  and  who  was  their  first  king. 
However  strongly  they  assert  this,  however  dangerous 
it  would  be  to  doubt  it  in  Abyssinia,  I  will  not  here 
aver  it  for  truth,  nor  much  less  still  will  I  positively 
contradict  it,  as  Scripture  has  said  nothing  about  it 
The  Abyssinians,  lioth  Jews  and  Christians,  believe 
the  forty-fifth  Psalm  to  be  a  prophecy  of  this  queen's 
voyage  to  Jerusalem ;  that  she  was  attended  by  a 
daughter  of  Hiram's  from  Tyre  to  Jerusalem,  and 
that  the  last  part  contains  a  declaration  of  her  having 
a  son  by  Solomon,  who  was  to  be  king  over  a  nation 
of  Gentiles. 

"  To  Saba,  or  Azab,  then,  she  returned  with  her 
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«on  Menilek,  whom,  after  keeping  him  some  years, 
she  sent  back  to  his  father  to  be  instructed.  Solo- 
mon <li<i  not  neglect  liis  charge,  and  he  was  anoint- 
ed and  crowned  king  of  Etiiiopia,  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusjdeni,  and  at  his  inauguration  took  the  name  of 
David.  After  this,  he  returned  to  Azab,  and  brought 
with  him  a  colony  of  Jews,  among  whom  were  many 
doctors  of  the  law  of  Moses,  particularly  one  of  each 
tribe,  to  make  judges  in  his  kingdom,  from  whom 
the  present  Umbares  (or  supreme  judges,  three  of 
whom  always  attend  the  king)  are  said  and  believed 
to  be  descended.  With  these  came  also  Azarias, 
the  son  of  Zadok  the  priest,  and  brought  with  him  a 
Hebrew  transcript  of  the  law,  which  was  delivered 
into  his  custody,  as  he  bore  the  title  of  Nebrit,  or  high- 
priest  ;  and  this  charge,  though  the  book  itself  was 
Durnt  with  the  church  of  Axum  in  the  Moorish  war 
of  Adel,  is  still  continued,  as  it  is  said,  in  the  lineage 
of  Azarias,  who  are  Nebrits,  or  keepers  of  the  church 
of  Axum,  at  this  day.  All  Abyssinia  was  thereupon 
converted,  and  the  government  of  the  church  and 
state  modelled  according  to  what  was  then  in  use  at 
Jerusalem. 

,  "  By  the  last  act  of  the  queen  of  Sheba's  reign  she 
settled  the  mode  of  succession  in  her  country  for  the 
ftiture.  First,  she  enacted,  that  the  crown  should  be 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Solomon  for  ever.  Sec- 
ondly, That  after  her,  no  woman  should  be  capable  of 
wearing  that  crown  or  being  queen,  but  that  it  should 
descend  to  the  heir  male,  however  distant,  in  ex- 
clusion of  all  heirs  female  whatever,  however  near ; 
and  that  these  two  articles  should  be  considered  as 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  never  to  be 
altered  or  abolished.  And,  lastly.  That  the  heirs 
malf^  o/*  the  royal  house  should  always  be  sent  pris- 
oners to  a  iiigh  mountain,  where  they  were  to  con- 
tinue till  their  death,  or  till  the  succession  should  open 
to  them. 

"  The  reason  of  this  last  regulation  is  not  known, 
it  being  peculiar  to  Abyssinia ;  but  the  custom  of 
having  women  for  sovereigns,  which  was  a  very  old 
one,  prevailed  among  the  neighboring  shepherds  in 
the  last  century,  and  for  what  we  know  prevails  to 
this  day.  It  obtained  in  Nubia  till  Augustus's  time, 
when  Pctreius,  his  lieutenant  in  Egypt,  subdued  her 
country  and  took  the  queen  Candace  prisoner. 
It  endured  also  after  Tiberius,  as  we  learn  from  St. 
Philip's  baptizing  the  eunuch,  (Acts  viii.  27,  38.) 
servant  of  queen  Candace,  who  must  have  been  suc- 
cessor to  the  former ;  for  she,  when  taken  prisoner 
by  Petreius,  is  represented  as  an  infirm  woman,  hav- 
ing but  one  eye.  (This  shows  the  falsehood  of  the 
remark  Strabo  makes,  that  it  was  a  custom  in  Meroe, 
if  their  sovereign  was  any  way  mutilated,  for  the 
subjects  to  imitate  the  imperfection.  In  this  case 
Candace's  subjects  would  have  all  lost  an  eye,  Strabo, 
lib.  xvii.  p.  777,  778.)  Candace,  indeed,  was  the 
name  of  all  the  sovereigns,  in  the  same  manner  as 
CflBsar  was  of  the  Roman  emperors.  As  for  the  last 
•evere  part,  the  punishment  of  the  princes,  it  was 
probably  intended  to  prevent  some  disorders  among 
the  princes  of  her  house,  that  she  had  observed  fre- 
quently to  happen  in  the  house  of  David,  (2  Sam. 
xvi.  22  ;  1  Kmgs  ii.  13.)  at  Jerusalem. 

"The  queen  of  Saba  having  made  these  laws 
irreTOcable  to  all  her  posterity,  died,  after  a  long 
reign  of  forty  years,  in  986  before  Christ,  placing  her 
son  Menilek  upon  the  throne,  whose  posterity,  the 
annals  of  Abyssinia  would  teach  us  to  believe,  have 
ever  since  reigned.  So  fkr  we  must  indeed  bear 
witness  to  them,  that  this  is  no  new  doctrine,  but  has 


been  steadfastly  and  uniformly  maintained  from  theii 
earliest  account  of  time  ;  first  when  Jews,  then  in 
later  days,  after  they  had  embraced  Christianity 
We  may  further  add,  that  the  testimony  of  all  the 
neighboring  nations  is  with  tliem  u[>on  this  subject, 
whether  they  be  friends  or  enemies.  They  only  dif- 
fer in  name  of  the  queen,  or  in  giving  her  two  nameit 
As  for  her  being  an  Arab,  the  objection  is  still  easier 
got  over.  For  all  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix, 
especially  those  of  the  coast  opposite  to  Saba,  were 
reputed  Abyssinians,  and  their  country  part  of  Abys- 
sinia, from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  Mahometan  con- 
quest and  after.  They  were  her  subjects  ;  first  S»- 
bean  pagans  like  herself,  then  converted  (as  the  tra- 
dition says)  to  Judaism,  during  the  time  of^the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  and  continuing  Jews  from  that 
time  to  the  year  ^^  after  Christ,  when  they  became 
Mahometans. 

"  Of  their  king^  of  the  race  of  Solomon  descended 
from  the  queen  of  Saba,  the  device  is  a  lion  passant, 
proper  upon  a  field  gules,  and  their  motto,  wWo  j^nba- 
8a  am  NizUet  Solomon  J^te;a(U  Jude  ;  which  signifiee, 
*The  Lion  of  the  Race  of  Solomon  and  Tribe  of  Ju- 
dah  hath  overcome.'  "  (So  far  Mr.  Bruce,  vol.  l  p. 
471,  &c.) 

On  the  motto  of  the  Abyssinian  kings,  Mr.  Taylor 
remarks,  that  we  find  allusions  to  it  in  Scripture.  It 
appears  to  have  originated  from  the  simile  in  Gren. 
xlix.  9,  and  to  this  motto,  or  title,  a  reference  he 
thinks  may  be  found  in  Ps.  1.  22,  "  Consider  this,  ye 
that  forget  God,  lest  I  tear  you  in  pieces,  and  there 
be  none  to  deliver  :" — where  the  phrase  differs  from 
Ps.  vii.  2,  in  which  place,  the  psalmist  speaks  of  be- 
ing himsalf  torn  in  pieces.  (See  Micah  v.  8.)  He 
also  thinks  there  is  a  direct  quotation  of  this  motto 
in  Rev.  v.  8,  "  The  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  hath  pre- 
vailed," or  overcome  ;  so  that  the  comparison  of  a 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  a  lion,  is  not  only  sanc- 
tioned by  the  original  comparison  in  Genesis,  but  ap- 
pears to  have  been  constantly  kept  in  memory,  and 
preserved  by  a  public  and  authoritative  memorial ; 
in  fact,  by  national  and  royal  insignia. 

Mr.  Bruce  adds  the  following  information,  which 
shows  the  practicability  of  the  queen  of  Sheba's  jour- 
ney. Indeed  journeys  of  a  much  greater  length  are 
now  annually  made,  in  order  to  visit  Mecca ;  and  it 
is  very  credible,  that  the  antiquity  of  similar  journeys 
is  very  great. 

"In  the  gentle  reigns  of  the  Mamalukes,  before  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  by  Selim,  a  caravan 
constantly  set  out  from  Abyssinia  directly  for  Jerusa- 
lem. They  had  then  a  treaty  with  the  Arabs.  This 
caravan  rendezvoused  at  Hamayen,  a  small  territory 
abounding  in  provisions,  about  two  days'  journey 
from  Dobarwa,  and  nearly  the  same  from  Masuah :  it 
amounted  sometimes  in  number  to  a  thousand  pil- 
grims, ecclesiastics  as  well  as  laymen.  They  travel- 
led by  very  easy  journeys,  not  above  six  miles  a  da^, 
halting  to  perform  divine  service,  and  setting  up  their 
tents  early,  and  never  beginning  to  travel  till  towards 
nine  in  the  morning.  They  had  hitherto  passed  in 
perfect  safety,  with  drums  beating,  and  colors  flying, 
and  in  this  way  traversed  the  desert  by  the  rocd  of 
Suakem."     (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  158.) 

V.  SHEBA,  a  city  of  Simeon,  Josh.  xix.  2. 

VI.  SHEBA,  son  of  Bichri,  of  Benjamin,  a  turbu- 
lent fellow,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  Al>8alom«  when  the 
tribe  of  Judah  came  to  David,  and  brought  him  over 
the  river  Jordan,  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  sounded  • 
tnimpet,  and  j)roclaimpd,  "We  have  no  share  in 
David."     Israel,  in  consequence,  forsook  David,  Mid 
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followed  Sheba,  2  Sam.  xx.  1,  &c  When  the  king 
•rrived  at  Jerusalem,  he  sent  Abishai  in  pursuit  of  the 
traitor.  Joab  also  took  soldiers,  and,  crossing  the 
country  north  of  Jerusalem,  he  arrived  at  Abel-beth- 
maacah,  a  city  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  between 
Libanus  and  Anti-libanus,  to  which  Sheba  had  re- 
tired Joab  besieged  the  place  ;  but  a  discreet  woman 
inhabiting  the  city,  having  persuaded  the  people  to 
cut  off  Sheba's  head,  and  to  throw  it  over  the  wall, 
Joab  and  his  army  retired. 

SUEBARIM,  a  place  near  Ai  and  Bathel,  Josh. 
rii.5. 

SHEBAT,  see  Sebat. 

SHEBNA,  a  secretary  to  king  Hezekiah,  who  was 
sent  with  Joah  and  Asaph,  to  hear  the  proposals  of 
Rabshakeh,  2  Kings  xviii.  18,  26. 

SHEBUEL,  the  eldest  son  of  Gershom,  son  of 
BToses,  had  the  -are  of  the  treasures  of  the  temple, 
1  Chron.  xxiii.  Id  ;  xxvi.  24. 

I.  SHECHEM,  son  of  Hamor,  prince  of  the 
Shecheraites,  seduced  Dinah,  the  daughter  of  Jacob, 
as  she  went  to  see  a  festival  of  the  Shechemites,  Gen. 
xxxiv  A.  M.  2265.  He  afterwards  obtained  her  in 
marriage,  on  condition  that  he,  and  all  the  men  of 
Shechem,  should  be  circumcised.  This  was  agreed 
to ;  but  on  the  third  day,  when  the  wounds  of  the 
circumcision  were  at  the  worst,  Simeon  and  Levi, 
the  two  brothers  of  Dinah,  entered  Shechem,  and 
•lew  all  the  males,  and  afterwards,  with  their  breth- 
ren and  domestics,  plundered  the  city.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  this  prince  gave  name  to  the  city  of  She- 
chem. 

II.  SHECHEM,  SicHAR,  or  Sychem,  (Acts  vii.  16.) 
a  city  of  Ephraim,  Josh.  xvii.  7.  Jacob  bought  a 
field  in  its  neighborhood,  which,  by  way  of  overplus, 
he  gave  to  his  son  Joseph,  who  was  buried  here.  Gen. 
xlviii.  22.  In  its  vicinity  was  Jacob's  well  or  foun- 
tain, at  which  Christ  discoursed  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  John  iv.  5.  After  the  ruin  of  Samaria  by 
Shalmaneser,  Shechem  became  the  capital  of  the 
Samaritans  ;  and  Josephus  says,  it  was  so  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  At  the  present  day,  it  is 
also  the  seat  of  the  small  remnant  of  the  Samaritans. 
(See  Samaritans.)  It  is  10  miles  from  Shiloh, 
and  40  from  Jerusalem,  towards  the  north.  The 
following  is  Dr.  Clarke's  description  of  this  city  and 
its  neighborhood  : — 

"  The  view  of  the  ancient  Sichem,  now  called  Na- 
polose,  otherwise  Neapolis,  and  Napol^os,  surprised 
HI,  as  we  had  not  expected  to  find  a  city  of  such 
magnitude  in  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  It  seems  to  be 
the  metropolis  of  a  very  rich  and  extensive  country, 
abounding  with  provisions,  and  all  the  necessary  ar- 
ticles of  life,  in  much  greater  profusion  than  the  town 
of  Acre.  White  bread  was  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
streets  of  a  quality  superior  to  any  that  is  to  be  found 
elsewhere  throughout  the  Levant.  The  governor  of 
Napolose  received  and  regaled  us  with  all  the  mag- 
nificence of  an  eastern  sovereign.  Refreshments,  of 
every  kind  known  in  the  country,  were  set  before  us; 
and  when  we  supposed  the  list  to  be  exhausted,  to 
our  very  great  astonishment  a  most  sumptuous  din- 
ner was  brought  in.  Nothing  seemed  to  gratify  our 
host  more,  than  that  any  of  his  guests  should  eat 
heartily  ;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  every  individual  of 
the  party  ouj^ht  to  have  possessed  the  appetite  of  ten 
hungry  pilgnms,  to  satisfy  his  wishes  in  this  respect. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Holy  Land  finer  than  a  view 
of  Napolose,  from  the  heights  around  it.  As  the 
traveller  descends  towards  it  from  the  hills,  it  appears 
{uzuriantly  embosomed  in  the  most  delightful  and 


ft-agrant  bowers,  half  concealed  by  rich  gardens,  and 
by  stately  trees  collected  into  groves,  all  around  the 
bold  and  beautiful  valley  in  which  it  stands.  Trade 
seems  to  flourish  among  its  inhabitants.  Their 
principal  employment  is  in  making  soap ;  but  the  man- 
ufactures of  the  town  supply  a  very  widely  extended 
neighborhood,  and  they  are  exported  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, upon  camels.  In  the  morning  after  our  arrival, 
we  met  caravans  coming  from  Grand  Cairo,  and 
noticed  others  reposing  in  the  large  oUve  plantations 
near  the  gates. 

"  The  history  of  Sichem,  referring  to  events  long 
prior  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  directs  us  to  an- 
tiquities, which  owe  nothing  of  their  celebrity  to  any 
traditional  aid.  The  traveller,  directing  his  footsteps 
to^'-ards  its  ancient  sepulchres,  as  everlasting  as  the 
rocks  wherein  they  are  hewn,  is  permitted,  on  the 
authority  of  sacred  and  indelible  record,  to  contem- 
plate the  spot  where  the  remains  of  Joseph,  of  Elea- 
zar  and  of  Joshua  were  severally  deposited.  If  any 
thing  connected  with  the  memory  of  past  ages  be 
calculated  to  awaken  local  enthusiasm,  the  land 
around  this  city  is  preeminently  entitled  to  consid- 
eration. The  sacred  story  of  events  transacted  in  the 
fields  of  Sichem,  from  our  earliest  years,  is  remem- 
bered with  delight ;  b  Jt  with  the  territoiy  before  our 
eyes  where  those  events  took  place,  and  in  the  view 
of  objects  existing  as  they  were  described  above 
three  thousand  years  ago,  the  grateful  impression 
kindles  into  ecstasy.  Along  the  valley  we  beheld 
"a  company  of  Ishmaelites,  coming  from  Gilead," 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  25.)  as  in  the  days  of  Reuben  and  Ju- 
dah,  "  with  their  camels  bearing  spicery,  and  balm, 
and  myrrh,"  who  would  gladly  have  purchased  an- 
other Joseph  of  his  brethren,  and  conveyed  him,  as 
a  slave,  to  some  Potiphar  in  Egypt.  Upon  the  hills 
around,  flocks  and  herds  were  feeding,  as  of  old  ;  nor 
in  the  simple  garb  of  the  shepherds  of  Samaria  was 
there  any  thing  repugnant  to  the  notions  we  may  en- 
tertain of  the  appearance  presented  by  the  sons  of 
Jacob.  It  was  indeed  a  scene  to  abstract  and  to  ele- 
vate .he  mind  ;  and,  under  emotions  so  called  forth 
by  e'  ery  circumstance  of  powerful  coincidence,  a 
si/igle  moment  seemed  to  concentrate  whole  ages  of 
existence.  The  Jews  of  the  twelfth  century  ac- 
knowledged that  the  tomb  of  Joseph  then  existed  in 
Sichem,  although  both  the  city  and  the  tomb  were 
the  possession  and  boast  of  a  people  they  detested 
*  The  town,'  says  rabbi  Benjamin,  Mies  in  a  vale,  be- 
tween mount  Gerizim  and  mount  Ebal,  where  there 
are  above  a  hundred  Cuthseans,  who  observe  only 
the  lawof  Moses,  whom  men  call  Samaritans.  They 
have  priests  of  the  lineage  of  Aaron,  who  rests  in 
peace,  and  those  they  call  Aaronites  ;  who  never 
marry  but  with  persons  of  the  sacerdotal  family,  that 
they  may  not  he  confounded  with  the  people.  Yet  these 
priests  of  their  law  offer  sacrifices  and  burnt-offer- 
ings in  their  congregations,  as  it  is  written  in  the  law, 
(Deut.  xi.  29J  '  Thou  shalt  put  the  blessing  on  mount 
Gerizim.'  They  therefore  affirm,  that  this  is  the 
House  of  the  Sanctuary ;  and  they  offer  burnt-offer- 
ings both  on  the  Passover,  and  on  other  festivals,  on 
the  altar  which  was  built  on  mount  Grerizim,  of  those 
stones  which  the  children  of  Israel  set  up  after  they 
had  passed  over  Jordan.  They  pretend  that  they  are 
descended  from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  hctoi 
among  them  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph  the  Just,  the  son  of 
our  father  Jacob,  who  rests  in  peace,  according  to 
that  saying,  the  bones  also  of  Joseph,  which  fhe  children 
of  Israel  hrovght  up  with  them  out  of  Egypt,  buried 
they  in  Shechem.^     Maundrell  notices  the  tomb  of  Jo- 
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«eph,  still  bearing  its  name,  unaltered,  and  venerated 
even  by  the  Moslems,  who  have  built  a  small  tem- 
ple over  it  Its  authenticity  is  not  liable  to  contro- 
versy ;  since  tradition  is,  in  this  respect,  maintained 
on  the  authority  of  sacred  Scripture ;  and  the  vene- 
ration paid  to  it  by  Jews,  by  Christians,  and  by  Ma- 
hometans, has  preserved,  m  all  ages,  the  remem- 
brance of  its  situation.  Having  shown,  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  tombs  were  the  origin  of  temples,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  utter  improbability  of 
their  being  forgotten  among  men  who  approached 
them  as  places  of  worship.  The  tomb  of  Joshua 
was  also  visited  by  Jewish  pilgrims  in  the  twelfth 
century.  This  is  proved  by  the  Hebrew  Itinerary 
of  Petachias,  who  was  contemporary  with  Benjamin 
of  Tudela ;  and  its  situation,  marked  by  him  with  the 
utmost  precision,  is  still  as  familiar  to  the  Jews  of 
Palestine,  as  the  place  where  the  temple  of  Solomon 
originally  stood.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  the  midst  of  a 
renowned  cemetery,  containing  also  the  sepulchres 
of  other  patriarchs;  particularly  of  one,  whose  syna- 
gogue is  mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  as  being 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  warm  baths  of  Tiberias. 
These  tombs  are  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  like  those 
of  Telmessus  in  the  gulf  of  Glaucus,  and  are  calcu- 
lated for  duration,  equal  to  that  of  the  hills  wherein 
they  have  been  excavated."  (p.  513.) 

"The  principal  object  of  veneration  is  Jacob's 
well,  over  which  a  church  was  formerly  erected. 
This  is  situated  at  a  small  distance  from  the  town,  in 
the  road  to  Jerusalem,  and  has  been  visited  by  pil- 
grims of  all  ages  ;  but  particularly  since  the  Christian 
era,  as  the  place  where  our  Saviour  revealed  himself 
to  the  woman  of  Samaria.  The  spot  is  so  distinctly 
marked  by  the  evangelist,  and  so  little  liable  to  un- 
certainty, from  the  circumstance  of  the  well  itself, 
and  the  features  of  the  country,  that,  if  no  tradition 
existed  for  its  identity,  the  site  of  it  could  hardly  be 
mistaken.  Perhaps  no  Christian  scholar  ever  atten- 
tively read  the  fourth  chapter  of  John,  without  being 
struck  with  the  numerous  internal  evidences  of  truth 
which  crowd  upon  the  mind  in  its  perusal.  Within 
so  small  a  compass  it  is  impossible  to  find  in  other 
writings  so  many  sources  of  reflection  and  of  inter- 
est Independentvy  of  its  importance  as  a  theolo- 
gical document,  it  concentrates  so  much  information, 
that  a  volume  might  be  filled  with  the  illustration  it 
reflects  on  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  on  the  geog- 
raphy of  their  country.  All  that  can  be  gathered  on 
these  subjects  from  Josephus  seems  but  as  a  comment 
to  illustrate  this  chapter.  The  journey  of  our  Lord 
from  Judea  into  Galilee,  the  cause  of  it,  his  passage 
through  the  territory  of  Samaria,  his  approach  to  the 
metropolis  of  this  country,  its  name,  his  arrival  at  the 
Amorite  field  which  terminates  the  narrow  valley  of 
Sichem,  the  ancient  custom  of  halting  at  a  well,  the 
female  employment  of  draw'mg  water,  the  disciples 
sent  into  the  city  for  food,  by  which  its  situation  out 
of  the  town  is  obviously  implied ;  the  question  of  the 
woman  referring  to  existing  prejudices  which  sepa- 
rated the  Jews  from  the  Samaritans ;  the  depth  of  the 
well,  the  oriental  allusion  contained  in  the  expression, 
^living  toater ; '  the  history  of  the  well,  and  the  cus- 
toms thereby  illustrated,  the  worship  upon  mount 
Gerizim  ;  all  these  occur  within  the  space  of  twenty 
verses :  and  if  to  these  be  added,  what  has  already 
been  referred  to  in  the  remainder  of  the  same  chap- 
ter, we  shall  perhaps  consider  it  as  a  record,  which, 
in  the  words  of  him  who  sent  it,  *  tee  may  lift  up  our 
eyes,  and  look  upon,/or  ii  is  t§hit€  already  to  harvut.^  " 
(Travels,  p.  517.) 


FThe  situation  of  the  city  is  veir  t)mantic  The 
following  is  Dr.  Jowett's  notice  of  it  in  18*23 ;  and  is 
coupled  with  a  scene  illustranve  of  Scripture  man- 
ners :  (Chr.  Researches  in  Syr.  p.  147.  Amer.  ed.) 
"  It  was  about  an  hour  after  mid-day  that  we  had  oui 
first  view  of  the  city  of  Nablous,  romantically  situated 
in  a  deep  valley,  between  the  mountains  of  Ebal  on 
our  left  and  Gerizim  on  the  right  There  is  a  kind 
of  sublime  horror  in  the  lofty,  craggy  and  barren  as- 
pect of  these  two  mountains,  which  seem  to  face  each 
other  with  an  air  of  defiance,  especially  as  they  stand 
contrasted  with  the  rich  valley  beneath,  where  the 
city  appears  to  be  embedded  on  either  side  in  green 
gardens  and  extensive  olive-grounds,  rendered  more 
verdant,  by  the  lengthened  periods  of  shade  which 
they  enjoy  from  the  mountains  on  each  side. 
Of  the  two,  Gerizim  is  not  wholly  without  culti- 
vation. 

"  We  had  always  been  infonned,  that  the  facility  of 
passing  by  way  of  Nablous  depended  very  much  on 
the  character  of  the  governor  of  the  city.  Our  case 
was  singular ;  for  we  had  to  learn  what  kind  of  re- 
ception a  city  without  a  governor  would  give  us,  the 
governor  having  died  this  very  morning.  On  com- 
ing within  sight  of  the  gate,  we  perceived  a  numerous 
company  of  females,  who  were  singing  in  a  kind  of 
recitative,  far  from  melancholy,  and  beating  time  with 
their  hands.  If  this  be  mourning,  I  thought,  it  is  of 
a  strange  kind.  It  had  indeed,  sometimes,  more  the 
air  of  angry  defiance.  But  on  our  reaching  the  gate, 
it  was  suddenly  exchanged  for  most  hideous  plaints 
and  shrieks,  which,  with  the  feeling  that  we  were  en- 
tering a  city  at  no  time  celebrated  for  its  hospitality, 
struck  a  very  dismal  impression  upon  my  mind. 
They  accompanied  us  a  few  paces ;  but  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  gate^was  their  station;  to  which, 
having  received  nothing  from  us,  they  returned.  ^  ■■ 
learnt,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  that  these  were 
only  a  small  detachment  of  a  very  numerous  body  of 
cunning  u>om«n,  who  were  filling  the  whole  city  with 
their  cries — taking  up  a  waUingy  with  the  design,  as 
of  old,  to  make  the  eyes  of  all  the  inhabitants  mm 
down  with  tears,  and  their  eyelids  gash  out  with  waters, 
Jer.  ix.  17,  18.  For  this  good  service,  they  would, 
the  next  morning,  wait  upon  the  government 
and  principal  persons,  to  receive  some  trifling 
fee."     *R. 

SHEEP.  [The  Hebrew  name  of  this  animal  is 
HE',  sek,  a  word  which  vs  merely  a  noun  of  unity,  and 
has  no  plural.  The  noun  of  plurality  or  multitude 
is  |Kx,  tsdn,  which  includes  all  small  cattle,  as  sheep, 
goats,  &c.  like  the  English  won\J!ocks.     R. 

In  its  present  domestic  state,  the  sheep  is  of  all  an- 
imals the  most  defenceless  and  inoffensive.  With 
its  Hberty  it  seems  to  have  been  deprived  of  its  swift- 
ness and  cunning ;  and  what  in  the  ass  might  rathep 
be  called  patience,  in  the  sheep  appears  to  be  stupid- 
ity. With  no  one  quality  to  fit  it  for  self- preserva- 
tion, it  makes  vmn  efforts  at  all.  Without  swiftneM 
it  endeavors  to  fly  ;  and  without  strengtli  sometimes 
oflfers  to  oppose.  But  it  is  by  human  art  alone  that 
the  sheep  is  become  the  tardy,  defenceleas  creature 
that  we  find  it  In  its  wild  state  it  is  a  noble  and  act- 
ive animal,  and  is  every  way  fitted  to  defend  itself 
against  the  numerous  dangers  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. 

Of  the  Syrian  sheep  there  are  two  varietie*:  the 
one  called  Bedouin  sheep,  which  differ  in  no  re«peoc 
fVom  the  larger  kinds  of  sheep  among  ua,  except  that 
their  tails  are  something  lonf  er  and  thicker ;  the  oth- 
ers are  those  often  mentioned  by  travellers  on  a<v 
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count  of  their  extraordinary  tails ;  and  this  species 
is  by  far  the  most  numerous.  The  tail  of  one  of 
these  animals  is  very  broad  and  large,  terminating  in 
a  small  appendage  tnat  turns  back  upon  it.  It  is  of 
a  sul)8tanc«  between  fat  and  marrow,  and  is  not  eaten 
separately,  but  mixed  with  the  lean  meat  in  many  of 
their  dishes,  and  also  often  used  instead  of  butter.  A 
common  sheep  of  this  sort,  without  the  head,  feet, 
skin  and  entrads,  weighs  from  sixty  to  eighty  pounds, 
of  which  the  tail  itself  is  usually  fifteen  pounds  or 
upwards ;  but  such  as  are  of  the  largest  breed,  and 
haye  been  fattened,  will  sometimes  weigh  above  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  the  tail,  aJone,  fifty  ;  a 
thing  to  some  scarcely  credible.  To  preserve  the 
tai^  from  l)eing  torn  by  the  bushes,  &c.  they  fix  a 
piece  of  thin  Iward  to  the  under  part,  where  it  is  not 
covered  with  thick  wool,  and  some  have  small  wheels 
to  facihtate  the  dragging  of  this  board  after  them  ; 
whence,  with  a  little  exaggeration,  the  story  of  hav- 
ing carts  to  carry  their  tails.  (Russell's  Aleppo, 
p.51.) 

The  sheep  or  lamb  was  the  common  sacrifice  un- 
der the  Mosaic  law ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
when  the  divine  legislator  speaks  of  this  victim,  he 
never  omits  to  appoint,  that  the  rump  or  tail  be  laid 
whole  on  the  fire  of  the  altar.  The  reason  for  this  is 
seen  in  the  extract  just  given  from  Dr.  Russell,  from 
which  it  appears  that  this  was  the  most  delicate  part 
of  the  animal,  and  therefore  the  most  proper  to  be 
presented  in  sacriice  to  Jehovah.  Mr.  Street,  how- 
ever, who  is  cited  by  Dr.  Harris,  considers  this  pre- 
cept to  have  had  respect  to  the  health  of  the  Israel- 
ites ;  observing,  that  "  bilious  disorders  are  very  fre- 
quent in  hot  countries ;  the  eating  of  fat  meat  is  a 
^eat  encouragement  and  excitement  to  them ;  and 
hough  the  fat  of  the  tail  is  now  considered  as  a  deli- 
»cy,  it  is  really  unwholesome." 

In  a  domesticated  state,  the  sheep,  as  already  no- 
ticed, is  a  weak  and  defenceless  animal,  and  is,  there- 
fbre,  altogether  dependent  upon  its  keeper  for  pro- 
tection as  well  as  support  To  this  trait  in  their 
character,  there  are  several  beautiful  allusions  in  the 
sacred  writings.  Thus,  Micaiah  describes  the  desti- 
tute condition  of  the  Jews  as  a  flock  "  scattered  upon 
the  hills,  as  sheep  that  have  not  a  shepherd ;"  (1  Kings 
xxii.  17  ;  see  also  Matt,  ix.36.)  and  Zechariah  proph- 
esied, that  when  the  good  shepherd  should  be  smit- 
ten and  removed  from  his  flock,  the  sheep  should  be 
scattered,  Zech.  xiii.  7.  To  the  disposition  of  these 
animals  to  wander  from  the  fold,  and  thus  abandon 
themselves  to  danger  and  destruction,  there  are  also 
several  allusions  made  by  the  inspired  vmters.  Da- 
vid confesses  that  he  had  imitated  their  foolish  con- 
duct: "I  have  gone  astray  like  a  lost  sheep ;"  and 
conscious  that,  like  them,  he  was  only  disposed  to 
wander  still  fiirther  from  the  fold,  he  adds,  "seek  thy 
servant,"  Ps.  cxix.  176.  Nor  was  this  disposition  to 
abandon  the  paternal  care  of  God  peculiar  to  David, 
for  the  prophet  adopts  similar  language  to  depict  the 
dangerous  and  awful  condition  of  the  entire  species ; 
"  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray ;  we  have  turned 
every  one  to  his  own  way,"  Isa.  liii.  6.  It  was  to 
seek  these  "lost  sheep,"  scattered  abroad,  and  having 
no  shepherd,  that  the  blessed  Redeemer  came  into 
the  world.  He  is  "  the  good  shepherd,  who  gave  his 
life  for  the  sheep,"  (John  x.  11.)  and  his  people, 
though  formerly  "as  sheep  going  astray,"  have  now 
"  returned  to  the  shepherd  and  bishop  of  their  souls," 
1  Pet  iL  25.  His  care  over  them,  and  their  security 
under  his  protection,  is  mo«t  beautiftjlly  and  aflfect- 
ingly  described  in  the  chapter  which  we  just  now 


cited.  "He  calleth  his  own  sneep  by  name,  and 
leadeth  them  out  And  when  he  putteth  forth  his 
own  sheep,  he  goeth  before  them,  and  the  sheep  fol- 
low him :  for  they  know  his  voice.  And  a  stranger 
will  they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  fi*om  him :  for  they 
know  not  the  voice  of  strangers.  I  am  the  door  of 
the  sheep.  All  that  ever  came  before  me  are  thieves 
and  robbers ;  but  the  sheep  did  not  hear  them.  I 
am  the  door :  by  me  if  any  man  enter  in,  ha  shall  be 
saved,  and  shall  go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture.  The 
thief  cometh  not,  but  for  to  steal,  and  to  kill,  and  to 
destroy :  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and 
that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly.  I  am  the 
good  shepherd  ;  the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for 
the  sheep.  But  he  that  is  an  hireling,  and  not  the 
shepherd,  whose  own  the  sheep  are  not,  seeth  the 
wolf  coming,  and  leaveth  the  sheep,  and  fleeth ;  and 
the  wolf  catcheth  them,  and  scattereth  the  sheep. 
The  hireling  fleeth,  because  he  is  an  hireling,  and 
careth  not  for  the  sheep.  I  am  the  good  shepherd, 
and  know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine.  As 
the  Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  know  I  the  Father ; 
and  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep.  And  other 
sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold  :  them  also  I 
must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice  ;  and  there 
shall  be  one  fold,  and  one  shepherd,"  John  x.  3 — 16. 

The  sprightly  and  playful  inclination  of  the  lamb 
has  passed  into  a  proverb.  To  their  gambols  in  the 
pasture,  there  is  an  allusion  in  a  Iv  d  6ut  appropriate 
figure,  in  the  cxiv.  Psalm  :  "  The  mountains  skipped 
like  rams,  and  the  little  hills  like  lambs.  What  aded 
thee — ^ye  mountains,  that  ye  skipped  like  rams ;  and 
ye  Uttle  hills  like  lambs  ?  "  The  meek  and  harmless 
disposition  of  this  animal  has  occasioned  it  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  fit  type  of  the  Son  of 
God  and  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  lamb  in  the 
paschal  feast,  which  was  roasted  whole,  and  feasted 
upon  by  each  family  of  redeemed  Israelites,  and 
whose  blood  sprinkled  upon  the  door  posts  of  their 
houses,  preserved  them  from  the  sword  of  the  de- 
stroying angel,  was  a  lively  representation  of  him 
"  who  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  will 
of  God  and  our  Father ; "  whose  blood  has  been  shed 
for  the  expiation  of  human  guilt;  and  upon  whom 
every  redeemed  Israelite  feeds  and  lives  by  faith, 
John  vi.  51 — 55.  He  is  "  the  Lamb  of  Grod,  who 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  (John  i.  29.)  the 
necessity  and  efficacy  of  whose  atonement  was  strik- 
ingly prefigured  by  the  daily  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  history  of 
Jacob,  as  recorded  in  Gen.  xxx.  31,  &c.  relative  to 
the  gestation  and  birth  of  these  animals,  which  would 
perhaps,  be  deemed  an  unpardonable  omission  to  pass 
by ;  and  yet,  we  fear  we  shall  be  able  to  collect  little 
that  will  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  inquisitive  on  the 
subject  The  reader  is  requested  to  have  the  passage 
before  him,  while  perusing  the  following  observa^ 
tions  upon  it,  chiefly  taken  from  Calmet  and  Dr.  A. 
Clarke. 

It  is  extremely  diflicult  to  find  out,  from  the  32d 
and  35th  verses,  in  what  the  bargain  of  Jacob  with 
his  father-in-law  properly  consisted.  It  appears 
from  ver.  32,  that  Jacob  was  to  have  for  his  wages 
all  the  speckled,  spotted  and  brotcUj  among  the  sheep 
and  the  goats ;  and  of  course,  that  all  those  wliicn 
were  not  parti-colored,  should  be  considered  as  the 
property  of  Laban.  But  in  ver.  35,  it  appears  that 
Laban  separated  all  the  parH-colortd  cattle,  and  de- 
livered them  into  the  hands  of  his  oxen  sons :  which 
seems  as  if  he  had  taken  these  for  his  own  property 
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axd  left  the  olnerc  to  Jacob.  It  haa  oeen  conjectured 
that  Laban,  for  the  greater  security,  when  he  had 
■eparated  the  parti-colored,  which  by  the  agreement 
belonged  to  Jacob,  (see  ver.  32.)  put  them  under  the 
care  of  his  own  sons,  while  Jacob  fed  the  flock  of 
l^ban,  (ver.  36.)  tliree  days'  journey  being  between 
the  two  flocks.  If,  therefore,  the  flocks  under  the 
care  of  Laban's  sons  brought  forth  young  that  were 
all  of  one  color,  these  were  put  to  the  flocks  of  Laban, 
under  the  care  of  Jacob ;  and  if  any  of  the  flocks  un- 
der Jacob's  care  brought  forth  parti-colored  young, 
they  were  put  to  the  flocks  belonging  to  Jacob,  under 
the  care  of  Laban's  sons.  This  conjecture  is  not 
satisfactory,  and  the  true  meaning  appears  to  be  this : 
Jacob  had  agreed  to  take  all  the  paru-colored  for  his 
wages.  As  he  was  now  only  beginning  to  act  upon 
this  agreement,  consequently  none  of  the  cattle  as 

yet  belonged  to  him;  therefore  Laban  separated  from 
the  flock  (ver.  85.)  all  such  cattle  as  Jacob  might 
aft^Twards  claim  in  consequence  of  hisbargain;  for 
as  yet  he  had  no  right:therefore  Jacob  commenced 
his  service  to  Laban  withaflock  thatdid  notcontain 
a  single  animal  of  thedescription  of  those  to  which 
ho  might  beentitled;and  theothersweresentaway 
under  the  careofLaban'ssons,  three  days'  journey 
from  those  of  which  Jacob  had  the  care.  The  bar- 
gain, therefore,  seemed  to  be  wholly  in  favorof  La- 
ban; and  to  turn ittohisown advantage,  Jacob  made 
use  of  the  stratagem safterwards  mentioned.  This 
mode  of  i  nterpretation  removes  all  th  e  apparent  con- 
tradiction between  the32d  and  35th  verses,  with 
whichcommentatorsingeneral  have  beengrievous- 
ly perplexed.  Fromthewholeaccountwelearn,that 
Laban  acted  withgreatpntde^^ceandca1l^^on,  and  Ja- 
cob viiih^Yk^^t  judgment.  Jacob  had  already  served 
fourteen  3^  nrs,  andhad got nopatrimony whatever, 
though  he  h  idnowafamilyof  <iycZy^children,e/'5t'<?n 
sons  and  one  dawpf/i^er,  besides  his  twowivesandtheir 
two  maids.  It  was  high  time  that  he  should  get 
some  property  for  these;  and  as  his  father-in-law 
was  excessively  parsimonious,  and  would  scarcely 
allow  him  to  live,  he  was  in  some  sort  obliged  to 
make  use  of  stratagem  to  get  an  equivalent  for  his 
services;  but  this  he  pushed  so  far,  as  to  ruin  his 
father-in-law's  flocks,  leaving  him  nothing  but 
the  refuse.     (See  ver.  42.) 

80  far  Dr.  Adarn  Clarke:  but  from  eh.  xxxi.  12, 
&c.  it  seems  clear  that  the  stratagem  which  was  re- 
sorted to  by  Jacob,  and  which  we  are  about  to  con- 
sider, was  adopted  by  him  under  divine  direction, 
the  reason  for  which  is  there  distinctly  assigned. 

The  expedient  was  this :  "  He  took  him  rods  of 
green  poplar,  and  of  the  hazel  and  chestnut-lree,  and 
pilled  white  streaks  in  them,  and  made  the  white 
appear  which  itas  in  the  rods.  And  he  set  the  rods 
which  he  had  pilled  before  the  flocks  in  the  gutters  in 
the  watering- troughs,  when  the  flocks  came  to  drink, 
that  they  should  conceive  when  they  came  to  drink." 
The  consequence  of  this  is  stated  to  be,  that  "  the 
flocks  conceived  before  the  rods,  and  brought  forth 
cattle  ring-Btraked,  speckled  and  spotted,"  ch.  xxx.  37 
—39.  Now,  in  this  process  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  thing  miraculous,  or  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature.  It  is  a  fact  attested  by  both 
ancient  and  modem  philosophers,  as  well  as  our  con- 
stant experience,  that  whatever  makes  a  strong  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  a  female  in  the  time  of  con- 
ception and  gestation,  will  have  a  corresponding 
influence  on  the  mind  or  body  of  the  foetus.  Nor  is 
it  any  objection  to  this  fact,  that  we  know  not  how  to 
account  for  the  eflTect,  on  rational  principles. 


There  is  an  art,  which,  in  their  piedness,  shares 

With  great  creating  nature. — 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean. 

But  nature  makes  that  mean : 

The  art  itself  is  nature.  Winter's  Tali. 

By  the  name  of  sheep.  Scripture  often  understands 
the  people.  Ps.  Ixxix.  13,  "  We  are  thv  people,  and 
the  sheep  of  thy  pasture  ;"  also, "  O  shepherd  of  Israel, 
thou  that  leddest  Joseph  like  a  flock.*^  Our  Saviour 
says,  that  he  was  sent  only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel 
Matt.  XV.  SH.  The  righteous  are  often  compared  to 
sheep  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  wicked,  to  the 
fury  of  the  wolves  ;  to  slaughter,  Ps.  xliv.  22.  At  the 
last  judgment,  the  iust  (represented  by  sheep)  shall 
be  at  the  right  hand  of  the  sovereign  Judge,  and  put 
in  possession  of  heaven.  Our  Saviour  describes  de- 
ceivers as  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  Matt,  vii.  15. 

The  sheep-folds,  among  the  Israelites,  appear  to 
have  been  generally  houses,  or  enclosures,  walled 
round,  to  guard  the  sheep  from  beasts  of  prey  by 
night,  and  the  scorching  heat  of  noon,  John  x.  1 — 5 
is  a  curious  passage,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of 
this  article,  and  deserves  attention. 

SHEKEL,  to  weigh,  a  Hebrew  weight  and  money, 
Exod.  XXX.  23,  24 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  26.  The  word  la 
used  to  denote  the  weight  of  any  thing,  as  iron,  hair, 
spices,  &c.  Among  the  different  opinions,  concern- 
ing its  weight  and  value,  Calmet  adheres  to  that  of 
M.  le  Pelletier,  who  says  it  weighs  half  an  ounce,  or 
four  Roman  drachmae  ;  that  is,  nine  pennyweights, 
three  grains  ;  and  that  the  shekel  of  silver  was  worth 
two  shillings  three-pence  farthing  and  a  half,  sterling, 
or  about  50  cents ;  perhaps  nearest  52i  cents.  Mose« 
and  Ezekiel  say,  it  was  worth  twenty  oboli,  or  twen- 
ty gerah.  Numb,  xviii.  16 ;  Ezek.  xlv.  12. 

The  shekel  of  gold  was  half  the  weight  of  the 
shekel  of  silver ;  and  was  worth  eighteen  shillings 
and  three-pence,  steriing,  or  about  $4.  "  The  shekel 
of  the  sanctuary"  has  been  thought  to  have  been 
double  the  common  shekel,  but  this  wants  proof. 
Calmet  thinks  it  was  the  same  as  the  common  shekel, 
the  words  "  of  the  sanctuary  "  being  added  to  expreai 
a  just  and  exact  weight,  according  to  the  standard  kept 
m  the  temple  or  tabernacle. 

[The  shekel  was  prop'  dy  and  only  a  weight,  which 
it  has  been  attempted  to  fix  at  96  Paris  grains,  or  also, 
as  above  stated,  at  9  i)wt.  3  gr.  Troy.  It  was  uaed 
especially  in  weighing  uncoined  gold  and  sdver,  Gen. 
xxiii.  15,  16.  In  such  cases  the  word  shekd  is  often 
omitted  in  the  Hebrew,  as  in  Gen.  xx.  16;  xxxviL 
28,  where  our  translators  have  supplied  the  word 
pieces,  but  improperly,  because  coined  money  wa« 
not  then  known.  (See  Money.)  Between  the  sacred 
shekel,  (Ex.  xxx.  15.)  and  the  shekel  after  the  king's 
weight,  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26.)  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  difference  ;  (see  Absalom  ;)  but  this  difference 
cannot  now  be  determined.  The  first  cotn  which 
bore  the  name  of  shekel  was  struck  after  the  exile  m 
die  time  of  the  Maccabees,  (1  Mac.  xv.  6.)  and  bore 
the  inscription  shekel  of  Israel  The  value  was  about 
50  cents ;  and  it  is  the  coin  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  by  the  name  of  ^ytJ^iov,  (Matt.  xivi.  15, 
etc.)  where  our  translators  have  rendered  it  by  pitee* 

of  silver.     R.  .«..,,     ,7.       jl 

SHEKINAH,  a  word  signifying  the  dweUing,  th* 
abiding.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible ;  but  nothing 
is  more  frequently  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the 
Jews,  than  the  Shekinah,  by  which  thev  understand 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  Targums,  and 
Chaldee  paraphrase*,  we  find  the  names  Jehovah,  or 
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Jod ;  M emra,  or  the  Word ;  and  Shekinah,  or  the 
Holy  Spirit.  They  suppose  the  Holy  Spirit  speak- 
ing and  communicating  itself  to  men  by  revelation  ; 
(1.)  in  the  prophets  ;  (2.)  in  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
of  the  hign-priest's  breast-plate ;  (3.)  in  what  the 
Hebrews  call  Bath-col,  or  the  daughter  of  the 
voice.  The  Shekinah  is  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  resided  in  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  which,  the  rabbins  say,  drove  thence  the 
princes  of  the  air,  and  communicated  a  particular 
sanctity. 

The  Shekinah  was  the  most  sensible  symbol  of  the 
presence  of  God  among  the  Hebrews.  It  rested  over 
the  propitiatory,  or  over  the  golden  cherubim,  which 
were  attached  to  the  propitiatory,  the  covering  of  the 
ark.  Here  it  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  cloud  ;  and 
from  hence  God  gave  his  oracles,  as  some  think, 
when  consulted  by  the  high-priest  on  account  of  his 
people.  Hence  Scripture  often  says,  Grod  sits  on  the 
cherubim,  or  between  the  cherubim ;  that  is,  he  gives 
the  most  evident  tokens  of  his  divine  presence,  by 
answering  from  hence  the  inquiries  of  Israel.  The 
rabbins  affirm,  that  the  Shekinah  first  resided  in  the 
tabernacle  prepared  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  into 
which  it  descended  on  the  day  of  its  consecration,  in 
the  figure  of  a  cloud.  It  passed  from  thence  into  the 
sanctuary  of  Solomon's  temple,  on  the  day  of  its  ded- 
ication by  this  prince,  where  it  continued  till  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  temple,  by  the 
Chaldeans,  and  was  not  afterwards  seen  there. 

The  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Shekinah,  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  appeared  at  the  baptism  and  transfig- 
uration of  Jesus,  and  is  called  the  excellent  glory  by 
Peter,  2  Epist.  ii.  10.  The  idea  of  a  radiance,  or 
glory,  a  mild  effulgence,  seems  to  be  always  annexed 
to  it  The  Shekinah  may  be  "the  glory  of  the  Lord," 
spoken  of  2  Cor.  iii.  18,  under  the  allusion  of  being 
attributed  to  believers,  as  it  really  was  at  the  time  of  the 
descent  of  the  "  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire,"  which 
sat  on  each  of  the  hundred  and  twenty,  (Acts  ii.)  and 
on  the  assembly  at  Comehus's,  Acts  x.  44  ;  xi.  15.  It 
miffht  also  be  "  the  glory  of  die  Lord,"  (Luke  ii.  9.) 
and  "  the  tabernacle  of  God  with  men,"  Rev.  xxi.  3. 
In  short,  we  find  it  frequently ;  but  always  gentle, 
and,  as  it  were,  lambent ;  not  fierce  or  vindictive,  as 
oxemplified  at  the  burning  bush,  (Exod.  iii.)  where 
the  wnole  was  enveloped,  but  nothing  consumed. 

8HELOMITH,  daughter  of  Dibri,  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  was  mother  of  that  blasphemer  who  was  con- 
demned to  be  stoned,  Lev.  xxiv.  10,  11. 

8HELUMIEL,  son  of  Zurishaddai,  the  prince  of 
Simeon,  came  out  of  Egypt  at  the  head  of  50,000  men 
who  carried  arms,  Numb.  i.  6 ;  vii.  36  ;  x.  19. 

8HEM,  son  of  Noah,  (Gen.  ri.  10.)  was  bom  A.  M. 
1558,  98  years  before  the  deluge,  and  was,  probably, 

Jounger  than  Japheth,  and  older  than  Ham.  (See 
APHKTH.)  In  consequence  of  his  conduct  upon  the 
occasion  of  Ham's  discovering  his  fiither's  nakedness, 
Noah  predicted  blessings  on  Shem,  saying, "  The  Lord 
God  of  Shorn  be  blessed,  and  let  Canaan  be  the  slave 
of  Shem."  His  great  prerogatives  were,  that  from  his 
race  was  to  proceed  tne  Messiah,  and  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God  was  to  be  preserved  among  his 
posterity.  At  100  years  of  age  he  begat  Arphaxad, 
ind  died  aged  600  years. 

Bhem  had  five  sons,  Elam,  Asher,  Arphaxad,  Lud 
and  Aram,  who  peopled  the  finest  provinces  of  the 
East.  (Bee  their  articles.)  The  principal  design  of 
Moses  being  to  giro  ths  history  and  laws  of  the  Jews, 
k«  has  carried  the  genealogy  of  Shem  further  than  the 


genealogies  of  the  otner  sons  of  Noah,  who  were  not 
his  immediate  object. 

I.  SHEM AIAH,  a  prophet  who  was  sent  to  Reho- 
boam,  king  of  Judah,  with  a  message  from  God,  to 
forbid  his  war  against  Israel,  2  Chron.  xi.  2.  Som« 
years  after  this,  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  came  in  hos- 
tile array  into  Judea,  against  Rehoboam,  and  took  the 
best  places  of  his  kingdom.  The  prophet  Shemaiah 
told  Rehoboam,  and  the  princes  of  Judah,  who  had 
retired  into  Jerusalem,  that  they  had  forsaken  the  Lord, 
and  now  he  in  his  turn  would  forsake  them,  and  deliver 
them  into  the  hands  of  Shishak.  The  king  and  the 
princes,  being  in  a  consternation,  answered,"  The  Lont 
IS  just ;"  but,  they  humbling  themselves,  God  moder- 
ated his  anger  and  their  sufferings.  Shemaiah  wrote 
the  history  of  Rehoboam,  2  Chron.  xii.  lo. 

II.  SHEMAIAH,  son  of  Nathaniel,  secretary  of  the 
temple,   (1   Chron.  xxiv.  6.)  probably   the  same  a»^ 
Shemaiah,  descendant  of  Elizaphan,  1  Chron.  xv.8,  IL 

III.  SHEMAIAH,  son  of  Delaiah,  a  false  prophet  in 
the  time  of  Nehemiah,who,  being  corrupted  by  Sanbal- 
lat,  and  the  other  enemies  of  Nehemiah,  would  have 
persuaded  him  to  retire  into  the  temple,  Neh.  vi.  10. 

IV.  SHEMAIAH,  a  false  prophet  who  lived  at  Bab- 
ylon,  Jer.  xxLx.  24,  31,  32.  Jeremiah  having  sent 
prophecies  to  the  captive  Jews  at  Babylon,  Shemaiah 
wrote  back  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem  to  decry  the 
prophet ;  and  to  Zephaniah,  prince  of  the  priests,  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  priests,  to  reproach  them  for  not  seiz- 
ing and  imprisoning  Jeremiah  as  an  impostor.  Jere- 
miah in  his  turn  wrote  back  to  the  Jews  in  captivity : 
"The  Lord  says,  against  Shemaiah  the  Nehelamite^ 
and  against  his  posterity  ; — none  of  his  race  shall  ever 
sit  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  and  he  shall  not  share  in 
the  happiness  of  my  people."  There  are  several  other 
unimportant  peny^ns  of  the  same  name  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testan^  ^nt 

SHEMEBLR,  king  of  Zeboiim,  and  one  of  the 
five  confederates  defeated  by  Chedorlaomer  and  his 
allies.  Gen.  xiv.  2. 

SHEMER  was  the  name  of  the  person  who  sold 
the  mount  of  Somer  to  Omri,  king  of  Israel,  upon 
which  he  built  the  city  of  Samaria,  1  Kings  itvi.  24. 
The  name  of  Semer,  or  Somer,  is  also  given  to  the 
mountain  itself.     See  Samaria. 

SHEMIDA,  son  of  Gilead,  of  Manasseh,  and  head 
of  a  family,  Numb.  xxvi.  32 ;  1  Chron.  vii.  19. 

SHEMINITH,  in  the  tides  of  Ps,  vL  xiL  and  in 
1  Chron.  xv.  21.  It  means  properly  octave^  and  seems 
to  have  been  not  an  instrument,  but  a  part  in  music ; 
perhaps  the  lowest.     *R. 

SHEMITISH  LANGUAGES,  see  Lanouasks, 
p.  605. 

I.  SHEMUEL,  son  of  Ammihud,  prince  of  Simeon, 
Numb,  xxxiv.  20. 

II.  SHEMUEL,  a  son  of  Thola,  1  Chron.  vii.  2. 
SHENIR,  or  Sewir,  the  name  given  to  mount 

Hermon  by  the  Amoritea,  DeuL  iii  9 ;  1  Chron.  v.  23 ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  5. 

SHEOL,  see  Hell, 

SHEPHAM,  apparently  a  city  of  Syria,  and  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  Numb,  xxxiv. 
10,  11. 

SHEPHERDS,  or  Pastors.  When  the  patriarch 
Joseph  invited  his  father  and  brethren  to  setde  in 
Egypt,  he  bade  them  tell  Pharaoh  they  were  shepherds 
or  breeders  of  sheep,  that  they  might  have  the  land  of 
Croshen  assigned  for  their  habitation ;  because,  he 
added,  the  Egyptians  hold  shepherds  in  abominatioa. 
See  Ebtft. 

Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  (Gen.  iv.  2.)  as  were 
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the  greater  number  of  the  ancient  patriarchs.  When 
men  began  to  multiply,  and  to  follow  diflerent  em- 
ployments, Jahel,  son  of  Lamech  and  his  wife  Adah, 
was  acknowledged  as  father,  that  is,  founder,  of  shep- 
herds and  nomades,  Gen.  iv.  20.  God  sometimes 
takes  the  name  of  Shepherd  of  Israel,  (Isa.  xl.  11.)  and 
kings,  both  in  Scripture,  and  ancient  writere,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  shepherds  of  the  people. 
The  prophets  often  inveigh  against  the  shepherds  of 
Israel  against  the  kings  who  feed  themselves  and 
neglect  their  flocks;  who  distress,  ill-treat,  seduce 
and  lead  them  astray.  (See  Ezek.  xxxiv.  10,  sq. ;  Num. 
xxvii.  17;  1  Kings  xxiL  17;  Isa.  xl.  11;  xliv.  28; 
Judith  xi.  15.) 

The  Lord  says,  (Isa,  Ixiii.  11.)  that  he  brought  his 
people  through  the  Red  sea,  with  their  shepherds ; 
that  is,  Moses,  Aaron  and  the  chief  of  the  people  at 
their  head.  Micah  says,  (v.  5.)  that  the  Lord  shall 
raise  seven  shepherds  over  hia  people,  and  an  eighth 
over  the  land  of  Assyria,  to  bring  from  thence  the 
people  of  Israel.  These  seven  or  eight  shepherds  are 
taken  to  be  the  seven  princes  confederate  with  Darius, 
son  of  Hystaspes,  who  killed  Smerdis  the  Magian, 
who  had  seized  the  empire  of  Persia,  after  the  death 
of  Cambyses. 

)  The  Messiah  is  often  called  a  shepherd.  "  I  will 
I  set  up  shepherds  over  them,  which  shall  feec^  them," 
Jer.  xxiii.  4,  5.  Isaiah  (xl.  11.)  speaks  in  the  same 
manner :  "  He  shall  feed  his  Hock  like  a  shepherd, 
he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arms,  and  gently 
lead  those  that  are  with  young."  And  Zechariah 
jxiii.  7.)  says,  "Awake,  O  sword,  against  my  shep- 
nerd,  against  the  man  that  is  my  fellow,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts.  Smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep 
shall  be  scattered,  and  I  will  turn  my  hand  upon  the 
I  Httle  ones."  Christ  refers  this  passage  to  his  passion, 
I  (Matt  XX vi.  31. j  and  elsewhere  takes  on  himself  the 
title  of  the  good  shepherd,  who  gives  his  life  for  his 
sheep,  John  x.  11,  14,  15.  Paul  calls  him  the  great 
shepherd  of  the  sheep,  (Heb.  xiii.  20.)  and  Peter 
gives  him  the  appellation  of  prince  of  shepherds,  1 
Epis.  V.  4. 

In  the  passage  just  refeiTcd  to,  our  Saviour  says, 
the  good  shepherd  lays  down  his  life  for  his  sheep  ; 
that  he  knows  them,  and  they  know  him  ;  that  they 
hear  his  voice,  and  follow  him ;  that  he  goes  before 
them ;  that  no  one  shall  force  them  out  of  his  hands, 
and  that  he  calls  them  by  their  name.  These,  how- 
ever, being  all  incidents  taken  from  the  custom  of  the 
country,  are  by  no  means  so  striking  to  us  as  they 
must  have  been  to  those  who  heard  our  Lord,  and 
who  every  day  witnessed  such  methods  of  conducting 
this  domesticated  animal.  The  hireling,  or  bad  shep- 
herd, forsakes  the  sheep,  and  the  thief  enters  not  by 
the  door  of  the  sheep-fold,  but  climbs  in  another  wav. 

SHEREZER,  a  Jew  of  Babylon,  who,  with  RegenV 
melech,  consulted  the  priests  of  the  temple  concern- 
ing the  fast  of  the  fifth  month,  Zech.  vii  3. 

SHESHACH,  see  Babylon,  p.  129. 

SHESHAI,  a  giant,  a  son  or  doicendant  of  Anak, 
driven  from  Hebron,  with  his  brethren  Ahiman  and 
Talnmi,  Iw  Caleb,  son  of  Jephunneh,  Josh.  xv.  14. 

SHESHBAZZAR,  a  prince  of  Judah,  to  whom 
Cyrus  restored  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple  which 
had  been  carried  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Ezra  i.  8. 

SHEW  BREAD,  see  Bread. 

SHIBBOLETH.  After  Jephthah  had  beaten  the 
Ammonites,  the  m«n  of  Ephraim  were  jealous  of  the 
advantage  obtained  by  the  tribea  beyond  Jordan,  and 
complained  loudly  that  they  had  not  been  called  to 
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that  expedition.  Jephthah  answered  with  muek 
moderation  ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  the  Ephraimites 
from  using  contemptuous  language  toward  the  meD 
of  Gilead.  They  taunted  them  with  being  only  fugi- 
tives from  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  a  kind  of  bastards, 
that  belonged  to  neither  of  the  two  tribes.  A  wai 
ensued,  and  the  men  of  Gilead  killed  a  great  number 
of  Ephraim;  after  which  they  set  guards  at  all  the 
{)a8ses  of  Jordan,  and  when  an  Ephraimite  who  had 
escaped,  came  to  the  river  side,  and  desired  to  pass 
over,  they  asked  him  if  he  were  not  an  Ephraimite? 
If  he  said  No,  they  bade  him  pronounce  Shibbokth; 
but  he  pronounfting  it  Sihholeth^  according  to  the  dic- 
tion of  the  Ephraimites,  they  killed  him.  In  this  way 
there  fell  42,000  Ephraimites,  Judg.  xii.  This  inci- 
dent should  not  be  passed  over  without  observing, 
that  it  affords  proof  of  dialectical  variations  among 
the  tribes  of  the  same  nation,  and  speaking  the  same 
language,  in  those  early  days.  There  can  be  no  won- 
der, therefore,  if  we  find  in  later  ages  the  same  word 
written  diflTerent  ways,  according  to  the  pronunciation 
of  difl^erent  tribes,  or  of  different  colonies  or  residents 
of  the  Hebrew  people  :  whence  various  pointings,  &c. 
That  this  continued,  is  evident  from  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Galilean  dialect,  by  which  Peter  was  discovei 
ed  to  be  of  that  district. 

The  term  Shibboleth  signifies  an  ear  of  com,  and 
also  stream.  In  this  case  it  is  probably  to  be  taken  in 
the  latter  sense,  as  the  Ephraimites  would  thus  be 
understood  to  ask  permission  to  pass  over  the  stream. 
(Comp.  Ps.  Ixix.  15;  Isa.  xxvii.  12.  Heb.) 

SHIBMAH,  or  Sibmah,  a  city  of  Reuben,  Numb, 
xxxii.  38 ;  Josh.  xiii.  19.  Isaiah  (xvi.  8,  9.)  speaks  of 
the  vines  of  Sibmah,  which  were  cut  down  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Moabites ;  for  that  people  had  taken 
the  city  of  Sibmah,  (Jer.  xlviii.  32.)  and  others  of 
Reuben,  after  this  tribe  was  carried  into  captivity 
by  Tiglath-pileser,  1  Chron.  v.  26 ;  2  Kings  xv.  20. 
Jerome  says  that  between  Heshbon  and  Sibmah  there 
was  hardly  the  distance  of  five  hundred  paces. 

SHICRON,  a  city  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  11.)  thougnt 
to  have  been  yielded  to  Simeon. 

SHIELD,  a  piece  of  defensive  armor.  (See  Aa- 
MOR.)  God  is  often  called  the  shield  of  his  people, 
(Gen.  XV.  1 ;  Ps.  v.  12.)  as  are  also  princes  and  great 
men,  2  Sam.  i.  21. 

SHIGGAION,  (Ps.  vii.  title,)  and  Shigiowotb, 
(Hal),  iii.  1 ;)  probably  song,  or  song  of  praise  ;  per- 
haps some  particular  species  of  ode.     R. 

SHIHOR-LIBNATH,  see  Libnath. 

SHILOAH,  see  Siloam. 

L  SHILOH.  This  term  is  used  (Gen.  xlii.  10.)  to 
denot*;  the  Messiah,  the  coming  of  whom  Jacob  fore- 
tells fn  these  words:  "The  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet, 
until  Shiloh  come,  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering 
of  the  peoj>le  be."  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  the  signification  of  the  word  is  not  well  ascertain- 
ed. Some  translate,  "The  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
fro.n  Judah  till  he  comes  to  whom  it  belongs." 
Others,  till  the  coming  of  the  peace-maker,  or  the 
pacific,  or  of  prosperity,  {ahal€ih  signifying  to  be  in 
peace,  or  prosperity.)  Some  of  the  rabbins  have  taken 
the  name  Shiloh  ror  a  city  of  this  name  in  Palestine, 
and  render,  "the  sceptre  shall  not  be  taken  fix)m 
Judah,  till  it  comes  to  Shiloh."  "  It  has  ceased,  it  has 
finished,"  says  Le  Clerr,  "till  it  be  taken  from  him, 
to  be  given  to  Saul,  at  Shiloh."  But,  as  Calmet  asks, 
where  is  it  said,  that  Saul  was  arknowledge<l  king, 
or  consecrated  at  Shiloh  ?  And  if  it  l)e  understood 
of  Jerol>OAin,  sor  of  Nebat,  the  matter  is  equally  un- 
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h^rtam.     Scripture  mentions  no  assembly  at  Shiloh 
that  admitted  him  king. 

The  Septuagint  read  iSe?,  ihdlu,  that  is,  (iS  ick)  He 
whose  it  is,  he  to  whom  it  belongs,  meaning  the  scep- 
tre before  mentioned,  as  Capellus  observes  ;  for  in  the 
original  and  best  edition  of  their  version,  as  Justin 
Martyr  affirmed,  this  iSjf  was  rendered,  He  for  tehom 
U  is  reserved,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  Aleiandriaii 
manuscripL  The  Samaritan  copy  has  nhv,  which  is 
the  same  in  the  Chaldee  dialect  as  ^hv.  Onkelos,  the 
Jerusalem  Targum,  the  Syriac,  the  Arabic  and  Aquila, 
speak  the  same  sense.  According  to  this  reading, 
then,  the  sense  is  this:  TVu  sceptre  sJujU  not  depart 
from  Judah,  nor  a  governor  from  between  his  fed,  untii 
He  ehall  have  come,  whose  right  the  sceptre  is,  and  untii 
the  nations  shall  obey  him,  that  is,  have  been  governed 
by  him.  A  prediction  which,  as  Mede  well  observes, 
was  afterwards  applied  and  explained  by  our  Saviour 
himself,  in  those  words,  "  And  this  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  [of  Christ]  shall  be  preached  in  all  the 
world,  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations,  and  then  shall 
the  end  come ;"  (Matt.  xxiv.  14.)  that  is,  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  state. 

But  how  did  the  sceptre  depart  from  Judah  when 
Bhilon  came  ?  First,  it  actually  had  departed  in  the 
transference  of  the  public  government  to  the  Herod 
fkmily,  and  by  the  intrusion  of  the  Romans.  This  is 
usually  held  to  be  an  adequate  answer  to  the  prophecy ; 
but  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  there  is  a  better : — Our  Lord 
was  the  onlt  branch  of  David's  family  entitled  to  rule, 
and  he  dying  without  issue,  the  ruling  branch  of  Da- 
vid's family  became  extinct ;  so  that,  after  his  death, 
there  was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  kingly  office,  in  the  direct  proper  line  of 
David.  The  person  who  should  have  held  the  sceptre 
was  dead :  the  direct  descent  of  the  family  expired 
with  him ;  and,  consequently,  the  sceptre  was  bond 
fide  departed:  since,  [lA  it  was  actually  swayed  by  a 
stranger,  and  strangers,  (Herod  and  the  Romans,)  and, 
(2.)  no  one  who  could  possibly  claim  it,  though  he 
might  have  been  of  a  collateral  branch  of  David's 
house,  could  have  been  the  direct  legal  claimant  by 
birthright 

This  statement  appears  to  be  supported  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  sons  of  David  by  Bathsheba  are 
recorded :  (2  Sam.  v.  14.)  "  These  sons  were  born  to 
David,  ajler  he  was  king  in  Jerusalem,  Shammuah, 
Shobab,  Nathan,  Solomon :"  which,  in  1  Chron.  iii. 
5.  are  thus  reckoned,  "  Shimea,  Shobab,  Nathan,  Sol- 
omon, four,  of  Bathshua  [Bathsheba]  the  daughter  of 
Ammiel."  Now  we  know  that  David  had  promised 
Bathsheba  that  one  of  her  sons  should  succeed  him : 
Shimea  died  in  his  infancy ;  (2  Sam.  xii.  15,  &c.) 
nothing  is  recorded  of  Shobab ;  perhaps  he  also  died 
Toung.  This  reduces  the  sons  of  Bathsheba  to  two- 
Nathan  and  Solomon.  For  what  reason  Solomon  (the 
jrounger)  was  preferred  before  Nathan  (the  elder)  we 
know  not,  unless  on  account  of  the  promise  of  God 
referred  to  below  ;  but  we  ought  to  consider,  (1.)  that 
none  of  the  sons  of  David^  born  before  he  reigned  in 
Jerusalem  could  claim  succession  to  his  whole  king- 
dom, on  the  principles  adopted  in  the  East.  (See 
GENEALoeT.)  (2.)  That  the  first  sons  bom  to  him  in 
Jerusalem,  appear  to  be  by  his  connection  with  Bath- 
sheba :  so  that  in  one  of  them,  as  fijst  bom  after  he 
was  there  established  king  over  all  Israel,  the  natural 
right  to  the  crown  vested,  by  usage.  But,  (3.)  we 
find  (2  Sam.  vii.  12.)  that  the  son  who  should  proceed 
out  of  the  bowels  of  David,  was  to  be  his  successor. 
The  question  is,  whether  Solomon  was  born  at  this 
time,  or  whether,  as  this  promise  respected  a  future 


event,  Solomon  wis  not  begotten  after  it  and  in  ful 
filment  of  it?  However  that  might  be,  it  is  veiy 
credible  that  the  sons  of  David,  by  Bathsheba,  were 
reduced  to  two,  Nathan  and  Solomon ;  and  that,  what- 
ever right  Nathan  might  have  to  the  crown,  descend- 
ing in  his  Hne,  centred  in  Heli,  the  father  of  Mary  ; 
as  Solomon  having  actually  reigned,  transmitted  the 
crown  in  his  posterity,  in  which  Une  it  centred  in 
Joseph.  The  union  of  these  two  lines  (and  we  know 
of  no  third  line  to  oppose  them)  was  completed  in  the 
person  of  Jesus;  and  when  he  expired,  the  claims  ol 
Doth  lines  of  descent  expired  with  him. 

This  agrees  perfectly  with  the  ancient  rendering 
"  he  whose  right  it  is ;"  for,  f  1.)  the  right  and  title  had 
long  lain  dormant,  and  involved  in  obscurity,  till  the 
cnrohnent  at  Bethlehem  brought  it  forth,  though,  no 
doubt,  very  cautiously,  to  light :  (2.)  though  it  vested 
in  the  ancestors  of  Joseph,  after  the  return  from  the 
captivity,  yet  another  branch  also  had  its  claims :  so 
that  (3.J  Jesus  was  the  first  person,  who,  by  uniting  in 
himseltthe  claim  of  both  hues  of  descent  from  Da- 
vid, could  be  especially  denoted  and  described,  as  he 
whose  indisputable  and  unequivocal  right  it  was  to 
occupy  the  throne  of  the  whole  Hebrew  nation.  See 
Genealogy. 

II.  SHILOH,  or  Silo,  a  famous  city  of  Ephraim, 
(Josh,  xviii.  xix.  xxi.)  12  miles  from  Shechem,  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  or  10,  according  to  Jerome.  Heret 
Joshua  assembled  the  people  to  make  the  second  dis- 
tribution of  the  Land  of  Promise,  (Josh,  xviii.)  and 
here  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  was  set  up,  when  they 
were  settled  in  the  country,  ch.  xix.  51.  The  ark  and 
the  tabernacle  continued  at  Shiloh,  from  A.  M.  2560, 
to  A.  M.  2888,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Philistines, 
under  the  administration  of  the  high-priest  Eli.  At 
Shiloh  Samuel  began  to  prophesy,  (1  Sam.  iv.  l.)and 
here  the  prophet  Ahijah  dwelt,  1  Kings  xiv.  2.  Jer- 
emiah foretold  that  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  should  be 
reduced  to  the  same  condition  as  Shiloh  was,  Jer.  vii. 
13,  14 ;  xxvi.  6. 

SHIMEAH,  brother  of  David,  and  father  of  Jona- 
than and  Jonadab,  2  Sam.  xiii.  3 ;  xxi.  21. — ^There 
were  others  of  this  name,  of  whom  nothing  particular 
is  known. 

SHIMEI,  son  of  Gera,  a  kinsman  of  Saul,  who, 
when  David  was  obliged  to  retire  from  Jerusalem, 
began  to  curse  him,  and  to  throw  stones,  2  Sam.  xvi. 
5.  When  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  however,  after 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Absalom,  Shimei  hastened 
with  the  men  of  Judah,  and  with  a  thousand  men  o\ 
Benjamin,  and  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  imploring 
him  to  forgive  his  fault.  Abishai,  son  of  Zeruiah,  ex- 
postulated in  an  angry  manner,  but  David  disapproved 
Abishai's  zeal,  and  promised  Shimei,  with  an  oath, 
that  he  would  not  put  him  to  death.  He  kept  his 
promise,  but  before  his  death  he  recommended  to  Sol- 
omon not  to  let  Shimei  go  entirely  unpunished,  but  to 
exercise  his  discretion  upon  him.  Solomon  confined 
Shimei  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  dwelt  for  three  years, 
when  some  of  his  slaves  ran  away,  and  took  sanctuary 
with  Achish  in  Gath.  Shimei  followed,  and  brought 
them  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  kmg,  being  informed  ot 
it,  had  him  put  to  death. 

The  conduct  of  both  David  and  Solomon,  m  rela- 
tion to  Shimei,  having  been  frequently  carped  at,  the 
following  remarks  upon  their  conduct  by  Mr.  Taylor 
are  wormy  attention : — 

David's  charge  to  Solomon  refers  to  three  persons 
of  three  different  descriptions  ;  (1.)  to  Joab  ;  who  ia 
clearly  consigned  to  punishment;  (2.)  to  the  sons  o< 
Barzillai,  who  are  clearly  recommended  to  &vor 
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uid  (3.)  to  Shimei,  who  is  neither  sentenced  to  pun- 
kihrnent,  absolutely,  nor  to  safety,  absolutely ;  but  is 
recommended  to  be  treated  according  to  his  eventual 
demerits.  Thus  understood,  the  passage  reads  to  this 
effect : — "  Shunei  did  not  shed  blood,  as  Joab  did  ;  he 
only  cursed  me  with  a  grievous  curse ;  and  that  I  for- 
gave him,  swearing  to  him  by  the  Lord.  Now  I  would 
advise  thee  not  to  let  him  go  at  large  with  impunity, 
nor  (i)  to  bring  down  his  hoary  head  to  the  grave  by 
bloody  execution  ;  but  do  as  thy  wisdom  shall  direct 
thee,  — i.  e.  steer  a  middle  course.  Solomon's  sulise- 
quent  conduct  proves  the  accuracy  of  this  view  of  the 
passage :  he  confined  Shimei  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
was  under  strict  inspection  and  vigilance  ;  and  when 
he  had  violated  the  conditions  of  his  safety,  he  was 
punished  for  his  presumption  ;  which  illustrates  tJie 
observation  of  David,  "  for  thou  art  a  wise  sovereign, 
and  knowest  in  what  manner  to  treat  a  man  who  is  a 
rebel  in  his  heart,  therefore  dangerous  to  thy  crown ; 
vet  one  who  has  been  solemnly  pardoned  by  me  for 
his  former  misconduct;  and  who  has  not  miscon- 
ducted himself  towards  thee."  There  e^-e  several 
other  persons  of  the  same  name,  but  of  no  importance. 

SHIMSHAI,  a  secretary  who,  with  Rehum,  the 
chancellor,  wrote  to  Artaxerxes  a^iinst  the  Jews,  re- 
cendy  returned  from  captivity,  Ezra  iv.  8.  A.  M. 
8470. 

SHINAR,  a  province  of  Babylonia,  and  thought 
by  some  writers  to  be  the  plain  between  the  rivers 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  Gen.  x.  10 ;  Is.  xi.  11 ;  Zech.  v. 
11.    See  Mesopotamia. 

SHIP.  Among  the  perplexities  which  occur  in 
reading  the  sacred  Scriptures,  none  are  greater  than 
those  which  arise  from  the  use  of  technical  words  and 
phrases,  terms  peculiar  to  certain  professions,  and  em- 
ployed in  their  own  restricted  and  appropriate  sense. 
Few  persons  of  one  business  understand  the  direc- 
tions, or  the  descriptive  appellations,  of  another ;  few 
are  the  land-men  who  understand  properly  the  terms 
used  by  seamen  even  in  our  own  nautical  country ; 
and  should  a  voyager  insert  verbatim  the  orders  given 
by  the  captain  or  officers,  on  board  the  ship  in  which 
he  sailed,  what  proportion  of  his  readers,  who  were 
not  maritime  men,  would  comprehend  their  mean- 
ing ?  These  remarks  will  suggest  an  apology  for  er- 
rors committed  by  men  of  learning  in  translation ; 
and  they  may  restrain  those  sneers,  which  unreflect- 
ing persons  sometimes  throw  out  against  such  de- 
scriptions of  nautical  affairs,  in  our  version  of  the 
■acred  writings,  which  involve  obscurities  or  other 
difficulties.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these 
instances  is  the  history  of  Paul's  voyage,  in  Acts 
xxvii.  and  which  has  been  ttiought  so  utterly  irrecon- 
eilable  with  the  nature  of  things,  that  some  writers, 
in  exposing  the  ignorance  of  the  author  of  this  book 
on  sea  affairs,  have  exposed  themselves  to  the  impu- 
tation of,  at  least,  equal  ignorance  in  learning ;  and 
of  more  than  equal  inconsiderateness,  if  not  perverse- 
ness  of  mind. 

The  sacred  historian  says,  (verse  29.)  **  Fearing  lest 
they  should  have  fallen  upon  rocks,  they  cast  four 
mnchors  out  of  the  stem."  This  has  been  thought  to 
oe  an  insurmountable  objection.  Four  anchors! 
when  our  largest  men-of-war  would  have  but  two; 
and,  certainly,  would  not  cast  four  anchors,  and  aJ' 
four  from  the  stem  !  But,  if  we  inquire  into  the  forra 
iand  construction  of  these  anchors,  and  if  ifshould 
appear,  that  they  were  not  like  our  own,  the  subject 
will  assume  a  different  aspect.  And  such  is  the  mat- 
ter of  fact.  Instead  of  translating  aYitrQag  riaauQag, 
•* four  anchors "  it  should  have  been  rendered  "the 


four-Jluked  anchor,^  the  anchor  which  had  four  points, 
flukes,  for  holding  tlie  ground.  We  have  such  an- 
chors represented  in  books  of  antiquities,  and  we 
know  further,  tliat  such  are  used  in  tiie  East,  to  this 
day,  from  representations  fumished  by  Bmce  and 
Norden.  Understand  Luke,  therefore,  as  saying, 
"  We  threw  out  the  beat  anchor  we  had  ;  that  most 
likely  to  hold  the  around,  and  to  keep  us  fix)m  driving; 
even  the  four-fluKed  anchor,  that  it  might  hold  us 
back  from  striking  against  the  rocks,"  and  tlie  sup- 
posed absurdity  disappears  at  once.  If  the  sailors 
Ut  eo  but  one  anchor,  from  the  stem,  they  might 
fairly  enough,  as  verse  30  infomis  us,  pretend  to  carry 
out  other  anchors  (whether  four-fluked,  or  not)  from 
the  prow  of  the  ship  :  i.  e.  aflecting  to  moor  the  ves- 
sel head  and  stern. 

The  next  difficulty  is  well  stated  in  Doddridge's 
note  on  the  passage:  (verse  40.)  ^^H'htn  they  had 
weighed  the.  anchors,  they  committed  the  ship  to  the  itcu^ 
Some  rather  choose  to  render  this,  that  having  cut 
[away]  the  anchors,  thty  left  them  in  the  sea  :  and  the 
original  indeed   is  dubious,  and  will  admit  of  either 

sense  :   nt^ttlorreg  Tutf  iryxi^^a<,    iio)v    ttg   tIv   ^ixlaaaav. 

(^See  De  Dieu,  in  loc.)  Loosing  the  rudder-bandM ; 
avivtng  xlxg  ttvxitjQiag  rrof  nrjSaXioit .  Dr.  Benson  ob- 
serves, agreeably  to  the  judgment  of  Grotius,  that 
their  ships  in  those  days  had  commonly  two  rudders, 
one  on  each  side,  which  were  fastened  to  the  ship  by 
bands  or  chains ;  and  on  loosing  these  bauds,  the 
rudders  sunk  deeper  into  the  sea,  and  by  their  weight 
rendered  the  ship  less  subject  to  be  overset  by  the 
winds.  (Hist.  vol.  ii.  page  256.)  But  it  seems  rather, 
that  the  rudders  had  been  fastened  before,  when  thev 
had  let  the  vessel  drive ;  and  were  now  loosened, 
when  they  had  need  of  them  to  steer  her  into  the 
creek  :  and  after  they  hat!  just  been  throwing  out 
their  com  to  lighten  tht  ship,  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose 
they  should  immediately  contrive  a  method  to  in- 
crease the  weight  of  it  That  they  had  frequently  two 
rudders  to  their  ships,  Bochart  and  Filsner  have  con- 
firmed by  several  authorities.  (See  Bochart.  Hierox. 
Part  ii.  lib.  4.  cap.  1.  page  453.  and  Elsn.  Obaerr. 
vol.  i.  page  488,  489.") 

The  rudder-bands  were,  as  Mr.  Taylor  has  shown 
from  the  representations  still  extant  of  ancient  ships, 
a  kind  of  brace  for  the  puq>ose  of  keeping  the  rud- 
der steady,  and  preventing  its  action  against  the  side 
of  the  vessel ;  in  fact,  witliout  some  such  confine- 
ment a  current  of  water  rushing  from  under  the  ship, 
against  the  broad  part  of  the  mdfler,  would  carry  it 
away,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  arm  tliat  might  endeav- 
or to  retain  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  oaiuls  pr^ 
vented  that  entire  play,  or  freedom  of  the  instrument, 
which  was  occasionally  necessary.  These,  then, 
were  knocked  off,  says  Luke ;  so  that  the  steersman 
had  greater  scope  for  the  exertions  of  his  arms,  as 
circumstances  required,  than  he  could  jwssibly  have 
while  they  remained  in  their  places. 

There  are  two  words  used  to  describe  vessels  in 
Isa.  xxxiii.  21.  "Therein  shall  go  no  galley  [Jini, 
ship]  with  oars ;  nor  gallant  ship"  [T^t  aadir] ;  where 
tzi  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  capaciousi  vpssel,  a  ves- 
sel of  considerable  tonnage.  (See  also  Numb.  xxiv.  24; 
Ezek.  XXX.  9;  Dan.  xi.  dO.)  In  Jonah  i.  5,  we  have 
another  word,  sephinek,  for  a  ship  :  "Jonah  had  de- 
scended into  the  sides  of  sephineh;^  but  this  seems 
to  be  a  Chaldee  word.  Here  are,  then,  several  kinds 
of  ships,  which  were  kpown  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  most  complete  description  of  an  ancient  ship 
however,  is  that  flimished  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
(ch.  xxviL)  when  compsrinf  ths  commercial  citv  of 
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Tyre  to  one  of  those  magnificent  constructions,  by 
means  of  which  she  carried  on  her  commerce. 

For  the  Ships  or  Tarshish,  see  Ta&shish. 

SHIPHRAH,  one  of  the  midwives  of  Egypt,  who 
preserved  the  Hebrew  children,  Exod.  i.  15. 

SHISHAK,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  declared  war 
againtit  Rehoboam  king  of  Judah,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
his  reign.  He  entered  Judca  with  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  people,  out  of  Egypt,  the  countries  of 
Lubim,  of  Suchim,  and  of  Cush,  captured  the  strong- 
est places  in  tlie  country,  and  carried  away  from  Je- 
rusalem the  treasures  of  the  Lord's  house,  and  of  the 
king's  palace,  as  well  as  the  golden  bucklers  of  Sol- 
omon. Jerolx)am  having  secured  the  friendship  of 
Shishak,  his  territories  were  not  invaded,  2  Chron. 
xii. ;  1  Kings  xiv.  25,  26.  See  E«tft,  p.  373,  and 
Pharaoh. 

SHITTIM,  a  valuable  kind  of  wood,  of  which 
Moses  made  the  greater  part  of  the  tables,  altars  and 
planks  belonging  to  the  tabernacle.  Jerome  says, 
"  The  shittim  wood  grows  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
that  it  is  like  white  thorn  in  its  color  and  leaves,  but 
not  in  its  size,  for  the  tree  is  so  large,  that  it  affords 
Tery  long  planks.  The  wood  is  hard,  tough,  smooth, 
without  knots,  and  extremely  beautiful ;  so  that  the 
rich  and  curious  make  screws  of  it  for  their  presses. 
It  does  not  grow  in  cultivated  places,  nor  in  any 
other  places  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  only  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia."  He  also  says,  that  shittim  wood 
resembles  white  thorn,  and  is  of  admirable  beauty, 
solidity,  strength  and  smoothness.  From  this  de- 
scription, it  is  thought  he  means  the  black  Acacia, 
which  is  found  in  the  deserts  of  Arabi*',  and  the 
wood  of  which  is  very  common  about  moimt  Sinai, 
on  the  mountains  which  border  on  the  Red  sea,  and 
is  so  hard  and  solid  as  to  be  almost  incorruptible.  It 
is  by  no  means  certain,  however,  that  the  Acacia  is 
the  word  described  by  the  Hebrew  shittim.  The 
LXX,  unable  to  identify  it,  have  rendered  the  word, 
"incorruptible  wood." 

SHOBACH,  general  of  the  army  of  Hadadezer, 
king  of  Syria,  was  defeated  by  David  at  Helam,  2 
Sam.  X.  16,  &c. 

SHOBI,  son  of  Nahash,  of  the  city  of  Rabbah, 
came  with  Barzillai  to  meet  David  when  he  fled  from 
Absalom,  and  brought  him  refi-eshments,  2  Sam. 
xvii.  27. 

8HOCOH,  see  Socoe. 

SHOES.  Among  the  Hebrews,  women  of  fashion 
and  property  wore  very  valuable  shoes,  of  which  the 
instance  of  Judith  affords  proof,  chap.  xvi.  9.  The 
military  shoe,  as  we  see  from  Moses,  was  sometimes 
of  metal,  (Deut.  xxxiii.  25.)  and  from  the  description 
of  the  armor  of  Goliah,  we  find  he  had  boots  of  brass, 
1  Sara.  xvii.  6.  Homer  gives  to  his  heroes  boots  of 
brass,  others  of  copper.  In  the  army  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  luxury  was  so  great,  that  most  of  the  soldiers 
had  golden  nails  under  their  shoes.     See  Sawdal. 

SHOULDER,  To  give  or  lend  the  shoulder,  for 
bearing  a  burden,  signifies  to  submit  to  servitude; 
G«n.  xJix.  15.  The  preacher  advises  his  pupil  to 
submit  his  shoulder  to  the  yoke  of  vrisdom,  Ecclus. 
ri.  26.  Baruch  (iL  21.)  advises  the  captive  Jews  at 
Babylon  to  submit  their  shoulders  to  king  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, that  they  might  live  more  comfortably  under 
his  govemmenL  In  a  contrary  sense.  Scripture  calls 
that  a  rebellious  shoulder,  (Nen.  ix.  29.)  which  will 
not  submit  to  the  yoke.     (See>Zeph.  iii.  9.) 

Marks  of  honor  and  command  were  worn  on  the 
shoulder ;  and  Job,  (xzxL  36.)  when  he  desires  of 
Qod  to  decide  his  cause :    "  Surely  I  would  take  it 


upon  my  snoulder,  and  bind  it  as  a  crown  to  me." 
Isaiah  (ix.  6.)  says,  that  the  Messiah  shall  bear  the 
insignia  of  his  government  on  his  shoulder;  and 
Grod  promises  Eliakim,  son  of  Hilkiah,  to  give  him 
"  the  key  of  the  house  of  David,  and  to  lay  it  upon  his 
shoulder." 

The  respect  paid  by  offering  the  shoulder  of  ani- 
mals to  God,  and  to  men  of  distinction,  as  the  most 
delicate  part,  should  not  be  overlooked.  So  the 
shoulder  of  the  heave-offering,  at  the  consecration  of 
priests  was  to  be  sanctified,  (Exod.  xxix.  27.)  and  the 
shoulder  of  the  Nazarite's  offering  was  to  be  waved. 
Numb.  xvi.  19.  So  Samuel  showed  a  mark  of  the 
greatest  respect  to  Saul,  bv  reserving  the  shoulder 
for  his  eating,  (1  Sam.  ix.  24.)  i.  e.  he  treated  him  aa 
kmg  elect.  It  is  probable  that  the  right  shoulder  had 
the  preeminence  ;  and  this  became  the  property  of 
the  priest  who  officiated.  (Compare  Lev.  vii.  32, 34 
viii.  25  ;  ix.  21 ;  x.  14.) 

I.  SHUAH,  of  Asher,  daughter  to  Heber,  1  Chron. 
viL  82. 

II.  SHUAH,  daughter  of  Hirah  the  Adullamite,  and 
wife  of  the  patriarch  Judah.  She  was  mother  of  Er, 
Onm,  and  Shelah,  Gen.  xxxviii.  2. 

SHUAL,  a  country  in  Israel,  which  the  Philistines 
invaded  in  the  time  of  Saul,  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17.)  but  thei 
situation  of  it  is  not  known. 

SHUBAEL,  son  of  Amram,  and  father  of  Jehdei- 
ah,  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  20.)  was  head  of  the  thirteenth! 
order  among  the  twenty-four  families  of  the  Levitea,  i 
1  Chron.  xxv.  20. 

SHUHAM,  son  of  Dan;  head  of  a  family,  >imb. 
xxvi.  42.     In  the  parallel  passage.  Gen.  xlvi.  2i     t  if 

HUSHIM. 

SHULAMITE,  or  Sulamith,  the  name  of  the 
bride  in  Canticles,  vi.  13.     See  Canticles,  p.  249. 

SHUMATHITES  were  the  inhabitants  of  Shema, 
(Josh.  XV.  26.)  or  sons  of  Shobal,  1  Chron.  iL  53. 

SHUNEM,  a  city  of  Issachar,  Josh.  xix.  18.  Tho 
Philistines  encamped  at  Shunem,  in  the  great  field 
or  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4.)  and  Saul 
encamped  at  Gilboa.  Eusebius  places  Shunem  fivoi 
miles  south  of  Tabor.  He  also  mentions  a  placoi 
called  Sanim,  in  Acrabatene,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sebaste,  or  Samaria. 

SHUR,  a  city  in  Arabia  Petraea,  which  gave  name 
to  the  desert  of  Shur,  Gen.  xvi.  7  ;  Exod.  xv.  22 ;  1 
Sam.  XV.  7  ;  xxvii.  8.    See  Exodus,  p.  404. 

L  SHUSHAN,  (Ps.  Ix.)  or  Shoshannim,  fPs.  xlv 
Ixix.)  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument  Tne  word 
signifies  a  lily^  or  lilies ;  and  if  the  instrument  were  so 
named  from  its  similarity  to  this  flower,  we  might 
understand  the  cvmbal. 

II.  SHUSHAN,  or  Susan,  the  capital  city  of  Elam, 
or  Persia,  (Dan.  viii.  2.)  on  the  river  Ulai.  It  was  the 
winter  residence  of  the  Persian  kings,  after  Cyrua. 
Here  Daniel  had  the  vision  of  the  ram  and  he-goat  in 
the  third  year  of  Belshazzar,  Dan.  viii.  Nehemiab 
was  also  at  Shushan,  when  he  obtained  from  Arta- 
xerxes  permission  to  return  into  Judea,  and  to  repaii 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  Neh.  i.  1. 

The  present  Shouster,  the  capital  of  Chuzistan,  is 
generally  believed  to  be  the  ancient  Susa ;  but  Mr. 
Kinneir  rather  thinks  the  ruins  about  thirty-five  milea 
west  of  Shouster  are  those  of  that  ancient  residence 
of  royalty,  "stretching  not  less,  perhaps,  than  twelve 
miles  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  They  occupy 
an  immense  space  between  the  rivers  Kerah  and 
Abzal ;  and,  like  the  ruins  of  Ctesinhon,  Babylon 
and  Kufa,  consist  of  hillocks  of  earth  and  rubbiph 
covered  with  broken  pieces  of  brick  and  colored  til« 
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The  largest  is  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  in  height ;  another,  not  quite  so 
high,  is  double  the  circuit.  They  are  formed  of  clay 
and  pieces  of  tile,  with  irregular  layers  of  brick  and 
mortar,  five  or  six  feet  in  thicknesa,  to  serve,  as  it 
should  seem,  as  a  kind  of  prop  to  the  mass.  Large 
blocks  of  mfirb.e,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  are  not 
unfrequently  here  discovered  by  the  Arabs,  when 
digging  in  search  of  hidden  treasure ;  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  most  elevated  of  the  pyramids  (ruins)  stands 
the  tomb  of  Daniel,  a  small  and  apjmrently'a  modern 
building,  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  relics  of  that 
prophet  are  believed  to  rest,"  Major  Rennel  coin- 
cides in  the  opinion  that  these  ruins  represent  the 
ancient  Shusa ;  but  Dr.  Vincent  determines  for 
Shouster.  The  site  of  Shusa  is  now  a  gloomy  wil- 
derness, infested  by  lions,  hytenas,  and  other  beasts 
of  prey,  the  dread  of  whom  compelled  Mr.  Monteith 
and  Mr.  Kinneir  to  take  shelter  for  the  night  within 
the  walls  that  encompass  Daniel's  tomb,  a  small  mod- 
ern building,  which  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  prophet's  place  of  sepulture. 

SIBBECHAI,  a  hero  in  David's  army,  who  killed 
the  giant  Saph,  in  the  battle  of  Gob,  or  Gazer,  2  Sam. 
xxi.  18. 

SIBMAH,  see  Shibmah. 

SIBRAIM,  or  Sabarim,  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Land  of  Promise.  Ezekiel  says,  (chap,  xlvii.  16.) 
it  lay  between  the  confines  of  Hamath  and  Damascus. 

SICHAR,  see  Shechem. 

SIDON,  or  ZiDON,  now  called  Saide,  is  a  celebrat- 
ed city  of  Phoenicia,  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  north 
of  Tyre  and  Sarepta.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  in  the  world,  (Gen.  xlix.  13.)  and  is  believed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of  Ca- 
naan. In  the  time  of  Homer,  the  Sidonians  were 
eminent  for  their  trade  and  commerce,  their  wealth 
and  prosperity.  Upon  the  division  of  Canaan  among 
the  tribes  by  Joshua,  Sidon  fell  to  the  lot  of  Asher ; 
(Josh.  xix.  28.)  but  that  tribe  never  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining possession,  Judg.  i.  3L  The  Sidonians  con- 
tinued long  under  their  own  government  and  kings, 
though  sometimes  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Tyre. 
They  were  subdued,  successively,  by  the  Babylonians, 
Egyptians,  Seleucidae  and  Romans,  the  latter  of 
whom  deprived  them  of  their  freedom.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Sidon  became  followers  of  our  Saviour, 
(Mark  iii.  8.)  and  there  was  a  Christian  church  there, 
when  Paul  visited  it  on  his  voyage  to  Rome,  Acts 
xxvii.  3.  It  is  at  present,  like  most  of  the  other 
Turkish  towns  in  Syria,  dirty  and  full  of  ruins, 
though  there  is  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  there. 
Its  present  [)opulation  is  estimated  at  from  8000  to 
10,000. 

Among  the  medals  of  Sidon  collected  by  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, are  some  with  a  Greek  inscription,  "  to  the  Sido- 
nian  goddess,"  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  appel- 
lation in  1  Kings  xi.  5,  33  :  "  Ashtoreth,  goddess  of 
the  Sidonians."  They  have  also  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tions on  them,  and  the  date  is  supposed  to  be  155 — 
183,  from  the  era  of  the  Seleucidfe. 

SIGN,  a  token,  or  whatever  serves  to  express,  or 
represent,  another  thing.  Thus  the  Lord  gave  to 
Noah  the  rainbow,  as  a  sign  of  his  covenant,  {Gen.  ix. 
12,  13.)  and  for  the  same  purpose  he  appointed  cir- 
cumcision to  Abraham,  Gen.  xvii.  11.  (See  also 
Exod.  iii.  12  ;  Judg.  vi.  17.)  In  Isa.  vii.  18,  the  word 
is  used  for  a  prophetic  similitude,  "Behold,  I  and  the 
children  whom  the  Lord  hath  given  me,  are  for  signs 
and  for  wonders  in  Israel."  (See  also  Ezek.  iv.  3, 
and  Eye,  adjiru 


SIHON,  king  of  the  Amorites,  on  refusing  paasa^ 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  coming  to  attack  them,  was  him- 
self slain,  his  army  routed,  (Numb.  xxi.  21 — 24 ; 
Deut.  i.  4;  ii.  24,  26,  30;  Ps.  cxxxv.  11  ;  cxxxvi.  19.^ 
and  his  dominions  distributed  among  Is'rael. 

SIHOR,  a  river,  by  some  thought  to  be  the  Nile 
but  more  probably  the  little  river  in  the  south  of  Ju 
dah.  (See  Josh.  xiii.  3,  and  Egypt,  Rivkr  or.)  [Ii 
Is.  xxiii.  3,  and  Jer.  ii.  18,  this  name  must  necessaril} 
be  understood  of  the  Nile.     R. 

SILAS,  (Acts  XV.  22.)  and  Silvanus,  (2  Cor.i.  19.^ 
the  former  name  being  a  contraction  of  the  latter 
one  of  the  chief  men  among  the  first  disciples,  and 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  of  the  number  of  the 
seventy.  On  occasion  of  a  dispute  at  Antioch,  on  the 
observance  of  the  legal  ceremonies,  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas were  chosen  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  to  advise  with 
the  apostles  ;  and  they  returned  with  Judas  and  Silaa. 
Silas  joined  himself  to  Paul ;  and  after  Paul  and 
Barnabas  had  separated,  (Acts  xv.  37 — 41.  A.  D.  51,) 
he  accompanied  Paul  to  visit  the  churches  of  Syria 
and  Cilicia,  and  the  towns  and  provinces  of  Lycaonia, 
Phi^gia,  Galatia  and  Macedonia,  &c.     See  Paul. 

Sihis  was  very  useful  in  preaching  the  gospel,  (2 
Cor.  i.  19.)  and  some  refer  to  him  what  Paul  says  to 
the  Corinthians:  (2 Cor.  viii.  18,  19.)  "And  we  have 
sent  with  him  the  brother,  whose  praise  is  in  the  gos- 
pel, throughout  all  the  churches  ;  and  not  that  only, 
out  who  was  also  chosen  of  the  churches  to  travel 
with  us,  with  this  grace  which  is  administered  by  ui 
to  the  glory  of  the  same  Lord,"  &c.  Peter  convey- 
ed his  First  Epistle  to  the  persons  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed it  by  the  hand  of  Silas,  whom  he  calls  "a 
faithful  brother." 

SILK.  The  question  whether  silk  were  known  to 
the  ancients  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  have  little  re- 
lation to  biblical  inquiry  ;  but  it  leads  to  matters  of 
some  importance.  For  when  we  read  in  the  Acts,  of 
Lydia,  a  seller  of  })urple,  we  are  naturally  led  to  in- 
quire what  was  the  subject  of  that  color  ;  was  it 
woollen,  or  linen,  or  cotton  ?  To  answer  these  ques- 
tions properly,  demands  some  previous  inquiry.  It  ia 
certain  that  silk  was  imported  into  Europe,  ages  be- 
fore the  silk-worm  that  produces  it ;  and  it  much 
resembled  the  hanks,  known  at  present,  in  form,  color 
and  substance.  In  this  state  it  was  called  holoserica^ 
or  whole  silk ;  and  a  method  was  discovered  of  sep- 
arating the  threads,  and  working  them  up  again,  in  a 
thinner  state,  so  that  when  woven  the  web  resembled 
the  modern  gauze.  It  appears  that  Paniphila,  a 
woman  of  Coa,  first  {)ractised  this  art ;  and  that  the 
Coan  vests,  which  were  so  transparent  as  to  be  called 
by  a  poet  "woven  air,"  were  of  this  manufacture; 
though  it  is  possible  that  they  might  originally  be  of 
cotton,  or  fine  muslin.  Silk  was  manufactured  at  Tyre 
and  Berytus,  as  \Vell  singly,  as  intennixed  with  other 
materials.  If  so,  it  might  easily  form  dresses  for  the 
use  of  the  rich  man  in  the  parabl(»,  who  wore  purnle. 
But  this  leads  to  inquiry,  whether  purple  were  silk. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  dress  of  the  Roman  no- 
bility was  purple ;  but  Anunianus  Marcellinus  com- 
plains tliat  "the  celebrated  silk  of  the  Seres  anciently 
composed  the  dress  of  the  Roman  nobility,  but  waa, 
in  his  days,  the  extravagant  and  indiscriminate  cloth- 
ing of  the  lower  ranks."  Here  the  silk  is  synony- 
mous with  |)urple ;  or  it  is  stained  with  purple ;  aa 
in  the  Hi])polytus  of  Seneca,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Juvenal  says,  that  "  formerly  the  provinces  were 
not  plnndered  of  their  property,  of  conchi^lia  Co(l,  the 
purple  dyed  at  Coa ;  vestes  Coat  conchyhaicSy  that  ia, 
ijurpura  infedfB^  says  a  commentator.      These,  aa  we 
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h*Te  seen,  might  be  of  silk.  It  may  well  be  thought, 
that  silk,  in  different  states,  would  receive  different 
appellations ;  in  its  entire  state  holosericum,  in  another 
■tate  byssuSf  in  its  thinnest  and  dyed  state  hysginmru, 
or  bornbycinuniy  which  certainly  was  a  state  of  ex- 
treme thinness  ;  whence  we  find  Martial  alluding  to 
its  transparency  :  (viii.  68.)  "  Femineum  lucet  sic  per 
bombycina  corpus."  And  Apuleius  (Metam.  x.)  no- 
tices the  same.  Isidorus,  in  his  Glossary,  explains 
hombycinart,  by  "  to  make  purple ; "  bombycinatoreSy 
by  "those  who  dye  purple."  Suidas  also  says,  ^^bys- 
fu8  is  dyed  purple ; "  and  Hesychius  explains  byssinon 
by  porphynon,  purple.  It  is  true  that  these  authorities 
are  mostly  later  than  Luke ;  yet,  if  we  may  rely  on 
them,  they  prove  sufficiently  that  the  "  purple  "  of  that 
sacred  writer  might  be  silkl 

If  these  notions  be  correct,  they  illustrate  the  ex- 
treme effeminacy  of  the  rich  man  in  the  parable  ; 
they  add  to  our  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
Lydia  ;  they  show  the  prodigality  of  the  mother  of 
harlots,  (Rev.  xvii.  4.)  who  was  clad  in  purple  and 
scarlet ;  silk  of  the  most  costly  and  gaudy  colors,  the 
favorite  dress  of  public  prostitutes ;  nor  less  the  cause 
of  the  lamentations  of  the  merchants,  who  had  lost 
her  custom  for  "  purple,  and  silk,  and  scarlet ; "  (chap. 
zriiL  12.)  that  is  to  say,  for  silk  in  its  thinner  and  dyed 
state,  the  bombycina  already  described ;  also  silk  in 
its  more  solid  texture,  and  perhaps  tissued  or  bro- 
caded ;  or  rather  enriched  with  gold,  silver,  and  pearls, 
as  Mr.  Morier  describes  the  dress  of  the  queen  of 
Persia:  "rendered  so  cumbersome  by  the  quantity 
of  jewels  embroidered  on  it,  that  she  could  scarcely 
move  under  its  weight.  Her  trowsers,  in  particular, 
were  so  engrafted  with  pearl,  that  they  looked  more 
like  a  piece  of  mosaic  than  wearing  apparel."  (Trav. 
vol.  ii.  p.  61. j 

That  silk  is  expressly  mentioned  in  this  passage  of 
the  Revelation,  under  the  term  sericumj  is  clear ;  also, 
that  the  royal  dress  of  Herod  Agrippa,  which  reflect- 
ed the  rays  of  hght  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  him 
the  appearance  of  a  deity,  though  covered  with  gold, 
was  ofsilk,  is  not  improbable.  Further  evidence  that 
silk  was  known,  and  in  fact,  was  common,  though 
costly,  among  the  ancients,  might  be  deduced  from 
the  Herculaneum  pictures  ;  the  changing  and  inter- 
woven colors  of  certain  dresses — transparent  dresses, 
worn  by  the  women  dancers,  exceed  what  may  be 
thought  possible  in  cotton. 

Further,  our  translators  render  Prov.  xxxi.  22, 
*  She  maketh  herself  coverings  of  tapestry,  [brocaded, 
suppose,]  her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple."  Not  pur- 
ple in  the  sense  of  bombycina  or  gauze,  perhaps,  (un- 
less any  suppose  this  gauze  was  a  transparency  over 
the  silk  petticoat,  as  the  term  rendered  "  clothing  " 
denotes,)  but,  referring  to  the  Tyrian  dye,  the  color. 
It  seems  difficult  to  deny  that  if  Solomon's  shi})s 
sailed  to  India,  they  might  import  specimens  ofsilk ; 
but  how  faK  the  article  could  be  used  by  "  virtuous 
women "  generally,  may  be  questioned  ;  however 
closely  such  good  housewives  might  resemble  "  mer- 
chant ships  which  bring  their  lading  from  afar."  Yet, 
if  silk  were  known  in  Judea,  in  the  days  of  Solomon, 
it  might  with  much  certainty  be  supposed  to  be 
known  to  Ezekiel,  (chap.  xvi.  10,  13.)  or  it  might  be 
known  to  him  in  Persia,  although  of  great  rarity  in 
Judea;  for  Aristotle  describes  silk  as  an  Assyrian 
manufacture.  Our  translators  have  with  great  judg- 
ment restricted  to  the  margin  of  Gen.  xli.  42,  "  Pha- 
raoh arrayed  Joseph  in  vestures  of  silk."  It  is  more 
probable  that  "fine  linen, as  in  the  text,  (or the  calico 
muslin  of  modem  days,)  is  the  article  there  intended. 


Perhaps,  in  those  early  days  the  production  3l  feilh 
was  restricted  to  China. 

SILOAM,  SiLOE,  or  Siloa,  a  fountain  under  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  east,  between  the  city  and 
the  brook  Kidron.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  same  as  En- 
rogel,  or  the  fuller's  fountain.  Josh.  xv.  7  ;  xviii.  16  ; 
2  Sam.  xvii.  17  ;  1  Kings  i.  9.  Josephus  often  speaks 
of  the  waters  of  Siloam,  and  says,  that  when  Nebu- 
chadnezzar besieged  Jerusalem,  they  increased  ;  and 
that  the  same  happened  when  Titus  besieged  the 
city.  Isaiah  (viii.  6.)  intimates,  that  the  waters  of 
Siloam  flowed  gently  and  without  noise :  "  Foras 
much  as  this  people  refuseth  the  waters  of  Siloah, 
that  go  softly.'* 

Reland  says  (Antiq.  Heb.  part  iv.  cap.  6.)  that  there 
was  a  custom  of  drawing  water  out  of  the  fountain 
of  Siloam,  and  pouring  it  out  before  the  Lord,  in  the 
temple,  at  the  time  of  evening  sacrifice  ;  and  to  this 
there  seems  to  be  some  allusion  in  John  vii.  87.  That 
Siloam  was  the  nearest  fountain,  and  not  far  from  th« 
temple,  appears  by  our  map  of  Jerusalem,  which  also 
contributes  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  narra  1 
tive  of  the  man  blind  from  his  birth,  who  was  direct  I 
ed  by  our  Lord  to  "  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam.*' 
Whiston  connected  the  last  verse  of  John  viii.  with  i 
the  first  of  chap.  ix.  thus — "  Jesus  concealed  himself  \ 
and  withdrew  from  the  Jews,  who  would  have  stoned 
him,  and  went  out  of  the  temple,  passing  through  the 
midst  of  them,  and  passed  on — in  thai  manner — and  as 
he  passed  on,  he  saw  a  man  blind  from  his  birth  .  , . 
to  whom  he  said,  'Go  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam.""; 
— Now,  if  our  Lord  went  out  of  the  temple  by  one  ot 
the  west  gates  into  the  city,  then  he  might  meet  with 
this  blmd  man  pretty  'lose  to  the  temple  ;  and  most 
hkely  he  sent  him  to  Siloam,  as  the  nearest  fountain 
in  which  he  might  wash  :  so  that  there  was  no  affecta- 
tion in  our  Lord's  conduct,  (such  as  directing  him 
through  the  most  public  streets  of  the  city,  in  order 
to  give  this  cure  the  greater  notoriety,)  but  a  simpli- 
city, readiness  and  neatness,  very  agreeable  to  his 
general  character ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  con- 
tinued that  allusion  to  the  benefits  derivable  from  the 
pool  of  Siloam,  (which  is,  by  mterpretation  «eii/,^ 
which  our  Lord  had  made  in  the  former  chapter. 

[The  following  description  of  the  fountain  of  Silo- 
am is  from  llie  journal  of  Messrs.  Fisk  and  King, 
under  date  of  April  28,  1823  :  "Near  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  city,  [Jerusalem,]  at  the  foot  of  Zioti 
and  Moriah,  is  the  pool  of  Siloah, (See  Neh.  ill.  15) 
whose  waters  flow  with  gentle  murmur  from  under 
the  Holy  mountain  of  Zion,  or  rather  from  under 
Ophel,  having  Zion  on  the  west,  and  Moriah  on  the 
north.  The  very  fountain  issues  from  a  rock, twenty 
or  thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  to 
which  we  descended  by  two  flights  of  steps.  Here 
it  fliows  out  without  a  single  murmur,  and  appears 
clear  as  crystal.  From  this  place  it  winds  its  way 
several  rods  under  the  mountain,  then  makes  its 
appearance  with  gentle  gurgling,  and,  forming  a 
beautiful  rill,  takes  its  way  down  into  the  valley, 
towards  the  south-east.  We  drank  of  the  water, 
both  at  the  fountain,  and  from  the  stream,  and 
found  it  soft,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  and  pleasant.  The 
fountain  is  called  in  Scripture  the  "  Pool  of  Siloam.** 
It  was  to  this,  that  the  blind  man  went,  and  washed, 
and  came  seeing,  John  ix.  7 — 11."  (Missionary  , 
Herald,  1824,  p.  66.)     R. 

SILVANUS,  see  Silas. 

SILVER,  one  of  the  precious  metals.     See  Moifi 
and  Shekel. 

I.  SIMEON  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah  ;  bom  A.  M\ 
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J347,  Gren.  xxix.  33.  He  was  brotnei  to  Dinah,  aiiu 
with  Levi  revenged  the  affront  Shechem  offered  to 
her.  (See  Shechem.)  It  is  thought  that  Simeoa 
showed  most  inhumanity  to  his  brother  Josepli,  and 
advised  his  brothers  to  kill  him,  Gen.  xxxvii.  20. 
This  conjecture  is  founded  on  Joseph's  keeping  him 
prisoner  in  Egypt,  (Gen.  xHi.  24.)  eind  treating  him 
with  more  rigor  than  the  rest  of  his  brethren. 

The  tribes  of  Simeon  and  Levi  were  scattered,  and 
dispersed  in  Israel,  in  conformity  with  the  prediction 
of  Jacob,  Gen.  xlix.  5.  Levi  had  no  compact  lot,  or 
portion  ;  and  Simeon  received  for  his  j)ortion  only  a 
district  dismembered  from  the  tribe  ofJudah,  (Josh, 
xix.)  with  some  other  lands  they  overran  in  the 
mountains  of  Seir,  and  in  the  desert  of  Gedor,  1 
Chron.  iv.  24,  39,  42.  The  Targum  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  rabbins,  followed  by  some  ancient  fathers, 
believe,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  scribes,  and  men 
learned  in  the  law,  were  of  this  tribe  ;  and  as  these 
were  dispersed  throughout  Israel,  we  see  another 
accomplishment  of  Jacob's  prophecy ;  for  although 
Jacob  meant  the  dispersion  of  Simeon  and  Levi  as 
an  evil,  a  degradation,  yet  Providence  might  over- 
rule it  to  be  an  honor.  So  Levi  had  the  priesthood, 
and  Simeon  the  learning,  or  writing  authority,  of 
Israel,  whereby  both  these  tribes  were  honorably  dis- 
persed among  the  nation. 

The  sons  of  Simeon  were  Jemuel,  Jamin,  Ohad, 
Jachin,  Zohar,  and  Shaul,  (Exod.  vi.  15.)  whose  de- 
scendants amounted  to  59,300  men  at  the  exodus; 
(Numb.  i.  22.)  but  only  22,200  entered  the  Land  of 
Promise,  the  rest  dying  in  the  desert,  because  of 
their  murmurings  and  impiety.  Numb.  xxvi.  14.  The 
portion  of  Simeon  was  west  and  south  of  that  of  Ju- 
dah  ;  having  the  tribe  of  Dan  and  the  Philistines 
north,  the  Mediterranean  west,  and  Arabia  Petrea 
south.  Josh.  xix.  1 — 9. 

II.  SIMEON,  uncle  of  Mattathias,  father  of  the 
Maccabees,  of  the  race  of  the  priests,  and  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Phinehas,  1  Mac.  ii.  1. 

III.  SIMEON,  a  pious  old  man  at  Jerusalem,  full 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  was  expecting  the  redemp- 
tion of  Israel,  Luke  ii.  25,  &c.  It  had  been  revealed 
to  him,  that  he  should  not  die,  before  he  had  seen 
the  Christ  of  the  Lord  ;  and  he  therefore  came  into 
the  tejnple,  prompted  by  inspiration,  just  at  the  time 
when  Joseph  and  Mary  presented  our  Saviour  there, 
in  obedience  to  the  law.  Simeon  took  the  child  in 
his  arms,  gave  thanks  to  God,  and  blessed  Joseph 
and  Mary.  We  know  nothing  further  concerning  him. 

IV.  SIMEON,  or  Simon,  son  of  Cleophas  and 
Mary,  and  probably  the  same  whom  Mark  names 
Simon,  ch.  vi.  3.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  among 
the  first  disciples  of  Christ.  After  the  death  of  James 
(A.  D.  62.)  the  apostles,  the  disciples,  and  the  kindred 
of  Christ  assembled,  to  nominate  a  successor  in  the 
church  of  Jerusalem,  and  unanimously  elected  Sim- 
eon. (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  cap.  32.)  He  proba- 
bly withdrew  with  the  rest  of  the  faithful  to  Pella, 
beyond  Jordan,  during  the  war  of  the  Jews  against 
the  Romans.  Eusebius  says  that  when  the  emperor 
Trajan  made  strict  inquiry  for  all  who  were  of  the 
race  of  David,  Simeon  was  accused  before  Atticus 
the  governor  of  Palestine.  He  adds,  that  he  endured 
many  tortures,  and  at  last  was  crucified,  about  A.  D. 
107,  after  he  had  governed  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
about  43  years. 

I.  SIMON  THE  Just,  hi^h-priest  of  the  Jews,  was 
promoted  to  this  dignity,  A.  M.  3702,  or  3703,  and 
died  A.  M.  3711.  He  was  son  and  successor  of 
Onias  I     (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  2.) 


II.  SIMON,  another  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  son 
of  Oniaa  II  was  advanced  to  the  high -priesthood, 
A.  M.  3785,  and  aiou  .>«  M  .*i805,  Eccles.  1.  1,  2,  3. 
There  are  several  other  high-priests  ot  the  Jewi 
bearmg  this  name,  mentioned  by  Josephus. 

III.  SIMON  MACCABEUS,  son  of  Mattathiaa, 
and  brother  of  Judas  and  Jonathan,  was  chief,  prince 
and  pontiff  of  the  Jews,  fi-om  A.  M.  3860  to  3869, 
and  was  succeeded  by  John  Hircanus,  his  son.  Si- 
mon contributed  greatly  by  his  valor  and  wisdom  to 
advance  the  lia|)piness  of  his  nation,  and  to  render  it 
prosperous  and  secure.  He  took  Jo|)pa,  and  made 
a  harbor  of  it  to  improve  the  trade  of  the  Jews  ;  and 
every  way  extended  the  limits  of  his  country.  He  wa« 
at  length  treacherously  killed  by  his  son-in-law 
Ptolemy,  son  of  Ambubus,  I  Mac.  ii.  65,  et  passim. 

IV.  SIMON,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  super- 
intendent of  the  temple,  2  Mac.  iii.  4,  5. 

V.  SIMON  THE  Cyrenian,  father  of  Alexander 
and  Rufus,  was  com})elled  by  the  Jews  to  carry  the 
cross  after  Jesus,  Matt,  xxvii.  32 ;  Mark  xv.  21.  But 
nothing  is  known  of  him  further. 

VI.  SIMON  THE  Canaanite,  or  Simon  Zelotes, 
an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.  Luke  gives  him  the  sur- 
name of  Zelotes,  the  zealot,  (Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  L  13.) 
which  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  translation  of  tha 
surname  Canaanite,  given  him  by  the  other  evange- 
lists, Matt.  X.  4  ;  Mark  iii.  18.  The  particulars  of  hii 
life  are  unknown  ;  nor  does  it  appear  where  he 
preached,  or  where  he  died.     See  Zelotes. 

VII.  SIMON  THE  Pharisee,  with  whom  Jesus 
dined,  after  he  had  raised  the  child  of  the  widow  of 
Nain,  Luke  vii.  36,  A.  D.  31.  While  they  were  al 
table,  a  woman,  noted  for  her  ill  life,  entered  the 
room,  poured  peifume  on  the  feet  of  Jesus,  wiped 
them  with  her  hair,  and  washed  them  with  her  tears. 
Simon  was  displeased  with  her  conduct,  but  was 
reproved  by  Jesus ;  who  forgave  the  sinner,  and 
condemned  the  unforgiving  Pharisee  by  a  similitude. 

VIII.  SIMON  THE  Leper  dwelt  at  Bethany,  near 
Jerusalem,  (Matt.  xxvi.  6 ;  Mark  xiv.  3 ;  John  xii.  1 , 2.) 
and  Jesus,  coming  thither  a  few  days  before  his  pas- 
sion, was  invited  to  eat  with  him.  Lazarus,  who 
had  been  raised  from  the  dead  some  time  before,  was 
at  table  with  them,  and  Martha,  his  sister,  was  very 
busy  in  attendance.  Mary,  the  other  sister  of  Laza- 
nis,  to  show  her  love  and  respect  for  our  Saviour, 
brought  a  box  of  perftimes,  which  she  poured  on  his 
feet. 

IX.  SIMON  NIGER,  or  the  Black,  (Acts  xiii.  1.) 
was  among  the  prophets  and  teachers  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  at  Antioch.  Some  think  he  was  Simon 
the  Cyrenian  ;  but  there  is  no  other  proof  of  this, 
than  the  similitude  of  ijames,  which  Calmet  thinks 
is  not  a  good  one,  since  Luke  always  caDs  Simon  the 
Cyrenian  by  the  name  of  Simon  ;  but  Simon  Niger, 
by  the  name  of  Simeon.  Mr.  Taylor  remarks,  how- 
ever, that  if  Calmet  could  think,  as  he  did,  Simeon, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  to  be  the  same  as  Simon  our 
Lord's  cousin,  it  could  require  no  great  exertion  to 
infer  the  identity  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian  with  Simon 
Niger.  Besides,  it  is  certain  that  Luke,  who  calls 
Simon  Peter  by  the  name  of  Simon,  also  calk  him 
Simeon,  in  reporting  the  speech  of  James,  Acts  xv. 
14.  If,  then,  Simon  and  Simeon  denote  tlie  same 
person  in  this  instance,  why  may  they  not  in  the  in- 
stance of  Simon  the  Cyrenian  and  Simon  Niger? 

X.  SIMON  THE  Tanner,  a  person  at  Joppa,  in 
wliose  house  Peter  lodged,  when  the  messengers 
from  Cornelius  the  centurion  came  to  him.  Acts  x. 

XI.  SIMON  MAGUS,  or  the  Sofjcerer.     Philip 
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the  deacon,  coming  m  preach  at  Samaria,  (Acts  viii. 
5 — 13.)  2^u verted  many,  and  among  others  this 
Simon  also  believed,  and  was  baptized.  The  apos- 
tle* Peter  and  John  subsequently  communicated  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  those  baptized  by  Philip ;  at  which 
Bimon  offered  money  to  them,  saying,  "Give  me 
ilso  this  power."  Peter  replied  with  great  indigna- 
tion, "  Thy  money  perish  with  thee,  ....  thou  art 
in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity." 
Luke  atids,  (Acts  viii.  9 — 11.)  that  Simon  had  ad- 
dicted himself  to  magic  before  Phihp  came  to  Sama- 
ria, and  by  his  impostures  and  enchantments  had 
•educed  the  people,  who  said,  "  This  man  is  the  great 
power  of  God." 

Irenaeus  says,  that  after  Peter  had  rejected,  with 
horror,  his  proposal  of  selling  the  power  of  imparting 
the  Holy  Spirit,  Simon  fell  into  much  greater  errors 
and  abommations ;  applying  himself  to  magic  more 
than  ever,  taking  pride  in  withstanding  the  apostles, 
and  infecting  a  great  number  of  persons  with  his  im- 
pious errors.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  said,  he  left 
Samaria,  and  travelled  through  several  provinces; 
■eekiug  places  where  the  gospel  had  not  yet  reached, 
that  he  might  prejudice  the  minds  of  men  against  it. 

At  Tyre,  Theodoret  says,  he  bought  a  public  pros- 
titute, oalled  Selene,  or  Helene,  and  carried  her  with 
him,  committing  crimes  in  secret  with  her.  Having 
run  through  several  provinces,  and  made  himself  ad- 
mired by  vast  numbers  of  persons,  for  his  false  mira- 
cles and  impostures,  he  came  to  Rome  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  about  A.  D.  41,  where  it  is 
said  by  Justin  that  he  was  honored  as  a  deity  by  the 
Romans,  and  by  the  senate  itself,  who  decreed  a 
statue  to  him,  in  the  isle  of  Tiber,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion— To  Simon,  the  holy  God.  Simoni  Deo  sancto. 
This  fact,  however,  is  disputed  by  able  critics,  who 
think  Justin  mistook  a  statue  dedicated  to  Semo 
SancuSy  a  pagan  deity,  for  one  erected  Simoni  sancto. 

As  to  the  heresies  of  Simon  ;  in  addition  to  those 
unputed  to  him,  Acts  viii.  10,  the  fathers  accuse  him 
«f  pretending  to  be  the  great  power  of  God ;  of 
affirming  that  he  came  down  as  the  Father  in  re- 
■pectof  the  Samaritans,  as  the  Son  in  respect  of  the 
Jews,  and  as  the  Holy  Spirit  in  respect  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  but  that  it  is  indifferent  which  of  these  names 
he  went  by.  Jerome  quotes  these  blasphemous  ex- 
pressions out  of  one  of  his  books  :  "I  am  the  word 
of  Grod ;  I  am  the  beauty  of  God  ;  I  am  the  comfort- 
er ;  I  am  the  Almighty  ;  I  am  the  whole  Essence  of 
God."  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  ^ons,  which 
were  so  many  persons  of  whom  they  composed  their 
deity.  His  Helene  he  called  the  first  intelligence,  the 
mother  of  all  things,  and  sometimes,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Prunica,  or  Minerva.  He  said,  that  by  this  firet  in- 
telligence he  had  originally  a  design  of  creating  the 
angels  ;  but  that  she,  knowing  this  will  of  her  father, 
had  descended  lower,  and  had  produced  the  angels, 
and  the  other  spiritual  powers,  to  whom  she  had 
pven  no  knowledge  of  her  father  ;  that  these  angels 
and  powers  had  afterwards  made  angels  and  men  ; 
that  Helen  had  passed  successively  into  the  bodies 
of  various  women  ;  among  others  into  that  of  Helen, 
wife  of  Menelaus,  who  occasioned  the  war  of  Troy  ; 
and  at  last  into  the  body  of  this  Helen  of  Tyre. 

He  did  not  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of 
God,  but  considered  him  as  a  rival,  and  pretended 
himself  to  be  the  Christ.  He  believed  not  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  but  barely  a  resurrection  of  the 
•oul.  He  taught  that  men  need  not  trouble  them- 
selves about  good  works,  all  actions  being  indiffer- 
ent, and  that  the  distinction  of  actions  into  good  and 


evil  was  only  introduced  by  the  angels,  to  rendet 
men  subject  to  them.  He  rejected  the  law  of  Mosei, 
and  said  he  had  come  to  abolish  it.  He  ascribed  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  angels  ;  and  though  he  every 
where  declared  himself  an  enemy  to  angels,  yet  he 
paid  them  an  idolatrous  worship,  pretending,  that 
men  could  not  be  saved,  without  offering  to  the  su- 
preme Father  abominable  sacrifices,  by  means  of  the 
principalities  that  he  placed  in  each  heaven.  He 
offered  them  his  sacrifices  ;  not  to  obtain  assistance 
fi*om  them,  but  to  prevail  with  them  that  they  might 
not  oppose  men.  The  sect  of  heretics  which  were 
called  Simonians  were  descended  from  him.  (De 
Tillemont,  Hist.  Eccl.  tom.  ii.  §  5.) 

SIMOOM,  see  Winds. 

SIMPLE  is  sometimes  taken  in  an  ill  sense,  in 
Scripture.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  19.)  would  have  the 
Romans  "  wise  unto  good,  and  simple  concerning 
evil ;  that  is,  discerning  in  their  choice  of  good  ;  but 
avoiding  whatever  has  the  appearance  of  evil,  as 
children  who,  without  much  reasoning,  fly  from 
every  thing  that  does  but  seem  hurtful  to  them.  We 
read,  (Prov.  xxiii.  3.)  "  A  wise  man  foreseeth  the  evil ; 
but  the  simple  [the  unthinking,  the  heedless]  pass  on 
and  are  punished."  Simple  is  sometimes  opposed 
to  deception  ;  to  an  unjust,  or  a  wicked  person.  It 
stands  for  sincerity,  fidelity,  innocence,  candor.  In 
this  sense  Jacob  is  called  a  plain,  or  simple,  man. 
Gen.  XXV.  27.  Wisdom  is  given  to  the  simple,  Prov 
i.  4  ;  xxi.  11. 

Simple  is  capable  of  a  good,  a  bad,  or  an  indiffer- 
ent meaning.  Simplicity  of  mind  is  integi'ity,  inno- 
cence of  intention,  &c.  (Rom.  xvi.  19.)  honesty,  can- 
dor, xii.  8.  Weak  simplicity,  on  the  contrary,  is 
credulous,  easily  imposed  on,  easily  deluded.  Prov. 
xix.  15 ;  XX.  3,  The  simple  believe  every  word,  re- 
port, rumor  ;  the  simple  pass  on  and  are  punished : 
they  do  not  look  before  them,  or  take  proper  steps  to 
avoid  evil.  Wisdom  invites  the  simple,  the  unin- 
formed, the  unstudied,  to  learn  of  her,  to  partake  of 
her  refreshments,  and  to  be  revived  by  her  delica- 
cies, Prov.  ix.  4.  (See  also  Ps.  xix.  7  ;  cxvi.  6  ,  Ezek. 
xlv.  20 ;  2  Cor.  i.  12  ;  xi.  3.) 

I.  SIN,  or  ZiN,  a  desert  south  of  the  Holy  Land, 
in  Arabia  Petrea,  the  wilderness  of  Sin.  Scripture 
distinguishes  two  deserts  of  Sin,  one  being  written  po, 
sin,  with  samech ;  the  other,  px,  tzin,  with  Izade.  The 
former  was  near  Egypt,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea, 
Exod.  xvi.  1 ;  xvii.  1.  The  latter  is  also  south  of 
Palestine,  but  toward  the  Dead  sea,  Deut.  xxxii.  51 ; 
Numb.  xiii.  21 ;  xxvii.  14  ;  xxxiv.  3 ;  Josh.  xv.  3. 
See  Exodus,  p.  419. 

II.  SIN,  (Ezek.  xxx.  15,  16.)  the  city  Pehisium,  in 
Egypt,  the  easternmost  city  of  that  kingdom,  situated 
among  marshes,  and  now  inundated  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    (See  Rosenm.  Bib.  Geogr.  iii.  244.)     R. 

III.  SIN,  or  SiNiM,  (Isa.  xlix.  12.)  is  thought  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  Dr.  Morrison,  and  other  writers,  to  be 
China,  which  Dr.  Hagar,  in  two  very  learned  tracts, 
has  attempted  to  prove  was  well  known  to  the 
Greeks,  in  early  ages ;  and  that  the  trade  in  silk  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  their  intercourse  with  it.  So  also 
Gresenius. 

SIN  is  any  thought,  word,  desire,  action,  or  omis- 
sion of  action,  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  or  defec- 
tive when  compared  with  it.  The  Hebrews  hate 
several  words  for  expressing  sin.  They  think,  for 
example,  that  (1.)  DNtan,  C^o^cmi/^,  signifies  a  sin  com- 
mitted against  a  positive  precept;  (2.)  r^jz^vn,  Aslta- 
math,  a  sin  committed  against  a  negative  precept 
and  (3.)  njjc',  Shegagah^  a  sin  of  ignorance,  forget 
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lilneBS,  omission,  or  inadvertency.  But  it  is  certain 
bat  these  terms  are  often  used  interchangeably,  and 
bat  Scri})ture  seldom  observes  such  a  distinction.  It 
»ften  calls  very  great  sins  by  the  name  of  ignorance, 
»r  folly  ;  and  at  other  times  gives  tha  name  of  sin  to 
aults  of  inadvertency. 

Sin  often  denotes  the  sacrifice  of  expiation,  or  the 
acrifice  for  sin — the  sin-offering,  Lev.  iv.  3,  25,  29 ; 
'.  6 ;  vii.  2 ;  Ps.  xl.  6  ;  Rom.  viii.  3.  Paul  says,  for 
jxample,  that  GJod  was  pleased  that  Jesus,  who  knew 
10  sin,  should  be  our  victim  of  expiation  :  "  for  he 
lath  made  him  to  be  sin  [a  sin-offering:  sin,  by 
inalogy  of  ideas]  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin  ;  that  we 
night  be  made  tne  righteousness  of  God  in  him,"  2 
i^or.  V.  21.  In  conformity  with  this  idea,  some,  for 
iin  hetli  at  the  door,  (Gen.  iv.  7.)  read,  thou  shouldest 
lay  a  sin-offering. 

God  was  not  the  author  of  sin,  or  of  death,  the 
Sonsequence  of  sin ;  but  sin  and  death  entered  the 
;vorId  by  the  malice  of  the  devil,  Wiad.  i.  13,  14  ;  ii. 
X4.  Adam,  by  his  disobedience,  rendered  all  his  pos- 
;erity  depraved,  guilty  before  God :  his  sin  involved 
;hem  all  in  death  ;  through  him  we  are  born  children 
)f  iniquity,  and  are  inclined  to  evil  from  the  womb, 
I  Cor.  XV.  21,  22  ;  Rom.  v.  12  ;  vi.  23  ;  Ps.  li.  5 ;  Rom. 
ii.  23 ;  Gen.  viii.  21.  Our  Saviour,  by  his  death,  has 
recovered  life  for  us ;  his  obedience  has  reconciled 
as  to  God  ;  and  he  has  merited  for  us  the  character 
^f  children  of  God. 

The  sin  against  the  Holt  Ghost  is  differently 
explained  by  the  fathers  and  interpreters.  We  be- 
lieve AthancLsius  to  have  been  the  nearest  to  the  truth. 
He  thinks  this  sin  was  chargeable  on  the  Pharisees, 
because  they  maliciously  imputed  the  works  of  Christ 
to  the  power  of  the  devil,  though  they  could  not  but 
be  convinced  in  their  own  minds,  that  they  were 
effected  by  a  good  spirit.  This  also  involved  a  denial 
of  the  divinity  of  the  Son,  which  was  clearly  proved 
by  his  works,  works  performed  by  the  divine  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

SINAI,  a  mountain  in  Arabia  Petrea,in  the  peniw- 
gula  formed  by  the  two  northern  arms  of  the  Red 
sea,  and  rendered  memorable  as  the  spot  where  the 
law  was  given  to  Israel  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  Exod. 
xix.  &c.  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing the  particular  spot  honored  by  the  Deity  for  the 
promulgation  of  his  will  to  his  chosen  people,  and 
distinguished  in  the  sacred  writings  as  mount  Sinai. 
According  to  Burckhardt,  Sinai  is  a  prodigious  pile  of 
mountains,  comprehending  many  separate  [)eaks,  and 
extending  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  diameter.  A  peak 
in  this  mountain  gioup,  called  Djebel  Motisa^  the 
mount  of  Moses,  is  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  the 
scene  of  the  wonderful  occuiTciices  recorded  in 
Exod.  XX  and  a  higher  elevation,  separated  from  it 
by  a  deep  cleft,  and  called  mount  St.  Catherine,  from 
a  ridiculous  legend  relative  to  the  miraculous  inter- 
ment, on  its  summit,  of  the  saint  bearing  this  name, 
is  considered  to  be  the  mountain  called  Horeb,  and 
which  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  same 
■f  gregation  of  mountains  as  Sinai.  (Comp.  Deut.  v. ; 
ifxod.  XX.)  Mr.  Conder  (Mod.  Trav.  Arabia,  p.  144, 
■eq.  Amer.  ed.)  has  carefully  examined  and  com- 
pared the  accounts  of  Burckhardt  and  other  writers 
with  the  Scripture  references  to  Sinai  and  Horeb, 
but  without  arriving  at  any  satisfactory  result.  (For 
a  ftill  account  of  Sinai,  see  Exodus,  p.  412,  seq.) 

SINCERITY,  truth  and  uprightness ;  an  agree- 
ment of  the  heart  and  tongue.  Sincerity  is  opposed 
to  double  mindedneus,  or  deceit,  when  the  senti- 
ments of  the  heart  are  contrary  to  the  language  of  the 
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lips.  The  Latin  word  nncerus  is  derived  from  nne 
and  sera,  without  wax ;  honey  separated  from  the 
wax  ;  that  is,  perfectly  jpur^  honey.  In  Srrinmre 
sincere  signifies  pure,  without  mixture.  Paul  (PhiL 
i.  10.)  would  have  the  Phihppians  to  be  pure,  their 
behavior  innocent,  fi"ee  from  offence,  "  That  ye  may 
be  sincere  and  without  offence  till  the  day  of  ChrisL** 
And  Peter  (2  Epist.  iii.  1.)  exhorts  the  pure,  sincere 
mind  of  the  faithful.  Paul  speaks  (1  Cor.  v.  8.)  of 
sincerity  and  truth,  or  of  purity  and  truth,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  leavened  bread  of  iniquity.  He  reproaches 
the  false  apostles  with  not  preaching  Jesus  Christ 
sincerely,  purely,  with  upright  and  disinterested 
sentiments,  Phil.  i.  15. 

SINITE,  the  descendants  of  the  eighth  son  of  Ca- 
naan, who  dwelt  in  the  region  of  mount  Lebanon 
Gen.  X.  17. 

I.  SIGN,  a  name  given  (Deut.  iv.  48.)  to  one  of  the 
elevations  of  the  mountain-ridge  called  Hermon, 
which  see. 

II.  SIGN,  the  name  of  one  of  the  mountains  on 
which  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  built,  and  on  which 
the  citadel  of  the  Jebusites  stood  when  David  took 
possession  of  it,  and  transferred  his  court  thither 
fi*om  Hebron,  whence  it  is  frequently  called  the  city 
of  David ;  and  from  his  having  deposited  the  ark 
here,  it  is  also  frequently  called  "  the  holy  hill."  (See 
Jerusalem.)  When  Dr.  Richardson  visited  thij 
spot,  one  part  of  it  supported  a  crop  of  barley,  and 
another  was  undergoing  the  labor  of  the  plough,  in 
which  circumstance  we  have  another  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy — "Therefore 
shall  Zion  for  your  sakes  be  ploughed  as  a  field,  and 
Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps,"  Mic.  iii.  12. 

SIRION,  see  Hermon. 

SISERA,  a  general  in  the  army  of  Jabin,  king  of 
Hazor,  (Judg.  iv.  2.)  was  sent  by  his  master  against 
Barak  and  Deborah,  who  occupied  mount  Tabor 
with  an  army.  He  marched  with  900  chariota 
armed  with  scythes,  and  a  great  number  of  infantry ; 
but,  entangling  himself  among  broken  ground,  wai 
attacked  by  Barak,  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  and 
entirely  routed.  Sisera  himself  fled  on  foot  towards 
Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles.  Approaching  the  tent  of 
Heber,  the  Kenite,  Jael,  wife  of  Heber,  desired  him 
to  enter,  and  hide  himself;  but  while  he  was  asleep, 
she  drove  a  tent  nail  through  his  temples  witli  a  ham- 
mer, and  fastened  him  to  the  ground.     See  Jafl. 

Lister,  in  the  style  of  the  Hebrews,  sister  has 
equal  latitude  with  brother.  It  is  used,  not  only  for 
a  sister  by  natural  relation,  from  the  same  father  and 
mother,  but  also  for  a  sister  by  the  same  fatlier  only , 
or  by  the  same  mother  only,  or  a  near  relation  only, 
Matt.  xiii.  56;  Mark  vi.  3.  Sarah  is  called  sister  to 
Abraham,  (Gen.  xii.  13;  xx.  12.)  though  only  his 
niece,  according  to  some,  or  sister  by  the  father's 
side,  according  to  others.  In  Leviticus,  (chap,  xviil 
18.)  it  is  forbidden  to  wed  the  sister  of  a  wife  ;  i.  e.  to 
marry  two  sisters  ;  or,  according  to  some  interpreters, 
to  marry  a  second  wife,  having  one  already.  Literally, 
"Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  over  her  sister  to  afl[lict 
her  ; "  as  if  to  forbid  polygamy.  Sometimes  the  word 
sister  expresses  a  resemblance  of  conditions  and  of 
inclinations.  Thus  the  prophets  call  Jerusalem  the 
sister  of  Sodom,  and  of  Samaria,  because  that  city  de- 
lighted in  the  imitation  of  their  idolatry  and  iniquity, 
Jer.  iii.  8,  10 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  45.  So  Christ  de8cril)e« 
those  who  keep  his  commandments  as  his  brother* 
and  hissistors,  Matt.  xii.  50. 

SITTING,  see  Bed,  and  Eatins. 

SIVAN,  the  na.ne  of  a  Hebrew  month  ;  the  third 
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of  the  hA>ly  year  ;  the  ninth  of  the  civil  year,  Baruch 
i.  8.     See  Jewish  Calendar,  infra. 

SLANDER,  an  evil  report  not  justly  founded  ;  or 
a  rumor  without  authority,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
another.  This  is  a  much  greater  sin,  and  more  op- 
posed to  the  true  charities  of  Christianity,  than  many, 
to  >udge  by  their  unregulated  discourses,  seem  to  be 
aware  of.     (Compare  Scandal.) 

SLAVERY,  compulsory  servitude.  To  punish 
he  indignity  received  from  his  son  Ham,  Noah  fore- 
told the  slavery  of  his  descendants,  Gen.  ix.  25.  The 
descendants  of  Abraham  always  valued  themselves 
on  their  liberty.  "  We  have  never  been  servants  to 
any,"  said  the  Jews,  John  viii.  33.  And  Paul  magni- 
fies the  liberty  of  the  true  children  of  Abraham,  as 
being  really  free,  born  of  a  free  mother,  in  opposition 
to  the  race  of  Ishmael,  born  of  a  mother  who  was  a 
slave.  Gal.  iv.  3L  The  Hebrews  have,  however, 
been  subject  to  several  princes  ;  to  the  Egyptians,  the 
Philistines,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Grecians,  and  the 
Romans.  But  this  is  not  slavery,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word. 

Moses  notices  two  or  three  sorts  of  slaves  among 
the  Hebrews ;  who  had  foreign  slaves,  obtained  by 
capture,  by  purchase,  or  born  in  the  house.  Over 
these,  masters  had  an  entire  authority ;  they  might 
sell  them,  exchange  them,  punish  them,  judge  them, 
and  even  put  them  to  death,  without  public  process. 
In  which  the  Hebrews  followed  the  rules  common 
to  other  nations. 

In  Exodus  xxi.  Moses  enacts  regulations  concern- 
ing Hebrew  slaves:  "  If  thou  buy  a  Hebrew  servant, 
six  years  he  shall  serve,  and  in  the  seventh  he  shall 
go  out  free  for  nothing."  He  adds,  "  He  shall  have 
at  going  out  the  same  clothes  he  had  at  coming  in, 
and  his  wife  shall  go  out  with  him."  The  Hebrew 
has  it,  "  If  he  come  in  by  himself  [with  his  body]  he 
•hail  go  out  by  himself;  if  he  were  married,  then  his 
wife  shall  go  out  with  him.  If  his  master  have  given 
him  a  wife,  and  she  hath  borne  him  sons  or  daugh- 
ters, the  wife  and  her  children  shall  be  her  master's, 
and  he  shall  go  out  by  himself"  [with  his  body.] 
"  If  the  servant  shall  plainly  say,  I  love  my  master, 
my  wife,  and  my  children,  I  will  not  go  out  free ; 
then  his  master  shall  bring  Him  unto  the  judges  [Heb. 
gods} ;  he  shall  also  bring  him  to  the  door,  or  unto 
the  door-post,  [of  his  master's  house,]  and  his  master 
shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl,  and  he  shall 
serve  him  for  ever  ;  "  (Deut.  xv.  17.)  according  to  the 
commentators,  till  the  year  of  jubilee  ;  for  then  all 
alaves,  without  exception,  recovered  their  hberty. 
The  rabbins  add,  that  slaves  were  set  free  also  at  the 
death  of  their  masters,  and  did  not  descend  to  their 
heirs. 

"If  a  man  sell  his  daughter  to  be  a  maid-servant, 
for  a  slave,]  she  shall  not  go  out  as  the  men-servants 
do,"  Exod.  xxi.  7.  The  laws  just  mentioned  do  not 
concern  her.  There  is  another  kind  of  jurisprudence 
for  Hebrew  girls,  than  for  men  or  boys.  A  father 
could  not  sell  his  daughter  for  a  slave,  according  to 
the  rabbins,  till  she  was  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and 
unless  he  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  indigence. 
Besides,  when  a  master  bought  an  Israelite  girl,  it 
was  always  with  presumption  that  he,  or  his  son, 
would  take  her  to  wife.  Hence  Moses  adds,  "  If  she 
please  not  her  master,"  and  he  does  not  think  fit  to 
marry  her,  he  shall  set  her  at  liberty ;  or,  according 
to  the  Hebrew,  «  He  shall  let  her  be  redeemed.  To 
•ell  her  into  a  strange  nation  he  shall  have  no  power, 
•eeing  he  hath  dealt  deceitfully  with  her,"  as  to  the 
engagement  implied,  at  least,  of  taking  her  to  wife. 


"  If  he  hath  betrothed  her  unto  his  son,  he  shall  duk 
with  her  after  the  manner  of  daughters,"  Exod.  xxi 
9,  10.  He  shall  take  care  that  his  son  uses  her  u 
his  wife,  that  he  does  not  despise  or  maltreat  her.  Il 
he  make  his  son  marry  another  wife,  he  shall  gin 
her  her  dowry,  her  clothes,  and  compensation  foi 
her  vir^nity ;  or,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  « If  hi 
make  his  son  marry  another  wife,  he  shall  not  dimin- 
ish  the  clothes,  the  maintenance,  or  the  habitation  oj 
the  former ; "  intending,  it  is  thought,  that  the  mastei 
who  bought  her,  and  made  his  son  marry  her,  if  hii 
son  marries  a  second  wife,  he  shall  take  care  that  he 
treats  this  first  woman  as  his  wife  ;  that  he  allow  hei 
food  and  raiment,  and  perform  the  duties  of  mar- 
riage to  her  as  to  his  true  wife  ;  if  he  do  not,  "then 
shall  she  go  out  free  without  money."  If  the  father 
of  a  family  who  had  bought  an  Israelite  maid  did  not 
marry  her,  nor  make  his  son  marry  her ;  or  if  he 
would  dismiss  her  after  he  had  kept  her  for  some 
time,  he  was  bound  to  find  her  a  husband,  or  to  seU 
her  to  another  Hebrew  master,  on  the  same  condi- 
tions that  he  had  taken  her  himself;  giving  her  a 
portion,  her  clothes,  and  the  price  of  her  virginity,i 
agreeable  to  custom,  or  as  regulated  by  the  judges. 
A  Hebrew  might  fall  into  slavery  several  ways: 
(1.)  If  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  he  might  sell  him- 
self, Lev.  XXV.  39.  (2.)  A  father  might  sell  his  chil- 
dren as  slaves,  Exod.  xxi.  7.  (3.)  Insolvent  debtors 
might  be  delivered  to  their  creditors  as  slaves,  9 
Kings  iv.  1.  (4.)  Thieves  not  able  to  make  restitu- 
tion for  their  thefts,  or  the  value,  were  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sufferers,  Exod.  xxii.  3.  (5.)  They 
might  be  taken  prisoners  in  war.  (6.)  They  might 
be  stolen,  and  afterwards  sold  for  slaves,  as  Joseph 
was  sold  by  his  brethren.  (7.)  A  Hebrew  slave 
redeemed  from  a  Gentile  by  one  of  his  brethren, 
might  be  sold  by  him  to  another  Israelite. 

When  Samuel  declares  to  the  Hebrews  the  right! 
and  prerogatives  of  a  king,  (1  Sam.  viii.  16,  17.)  he 
says,  "  He  shall  take  your  slaves,  and  your  maids, 
and  you  yourselves  shall  be  subject  to  him  as  slaves,** 
And  Goliath  says  to  the  Israelites,  (1  Sam.  xvii.  8,  9.J 
"  Am  not  I  a  Philistine,  and  you  servants  to  Saul  r 
Choose  you  a  man  for  you,  and  let  him  come  down 
to  me.  And  if  he  be  able  to  fight  with  me,  and  kiU 
me,  then  will  we  be  your  servants.  But  if  I  prevail 
against  him,  and  kill  him,  then  shall  ye  be  our  ser- 
vants, and  serve  us."     See  Servant. 

SLEEP,  SLEEPING,  SLUMBERING,  is  taken 
(1.)  for  the  natural  sleep  or  repose  of  the  body  ;  (2.) 
for  the  moral  sleep  of  the  soul ;  supineness,  indo- 
lence, stupidity  ;  (3.)  for  the  sleep  of  death.  (See 
Jer.  li.  39  ;  Dan.  xii.  2  ;  John  xi.  11 ;  Ephes.  v.  14; 
2  Pet.  ii.  3  ;  Prov.  xxiii.  21. 

SLIME,  (Gen.  xi.  3.)  a  bituminous  production, 
procured  from  pits  in  the  earth,  out  of  which  it 
issues,  often  in  considerable  quantities.  (See  Bitu- 
men.)   Slime  pits  were  pits  yielding  bitumen. 

SLING,  an  instrument  of  cords,  used  to  throw ' 
?tones  by  the  arm,  with  violence  ;  the  invention  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  Phenicians,  or  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  islands  Baleares,  now  called  Majorca  and 
Minorca.  The  Hebrews  made  great  use  of  the  sling. 
Judg.  XX.  16 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  49 ;  1  Chron.  xii.  2 ;  3 
Chron.  xxvi.  14. 

There  is  a  remarkable  simile  employed  by  the 
royal  sage,  in  Prov.  zxvi.  8,  "  As  he  who  bindeth  a 
stone  in  a  sling,  so  is  he  who  giveth  honor  to  a  fool  ;• 
i.  e.  he  counteracts  his  own  intention.  But  the  mar*, 
gin  reads,  perhaps,  more  correctly,  "  Ai  he  who  put* 
teth  a  pr-  cious  stone  amoog  a  heap  of  stones,"  than 
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[hb,  pebblci  ;  90  is  honor  completely  overwhelmed  by 
base  coriipauions,  if  pren  to  a  fool. 

SM  KLL.  Jacob  said  to  his  sons,  after  the  alaughter 
fof  the  Shefihemites,  (Gen.  xixiv.  30.)  "  Ye  have 
itroubled  me,  to  make  me  to  stink  among  the  inhabit- 
anta  of  the  land  " — Ye  have  given  me  an  ill  sceni,  or 

Eiell,  among  this  people.  The  Israelites  in  a  simi- 
•  manner  complained  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  (Exod. 
'▼.  21.)  "  The  Lord  look  upon  you,  and  judge,  be- 
cause you  have  made  our  savor  to  be  abhorred  in 
the  eyes  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  servants." 
This  manner  of  speaking  occurs  frequently  in  the 
Hebrew.  In  a  contrary  sense,  Paul  says,  (2  Cor.  ii. 
15,  16.)  "  We  are  unto  God  a  sweet  savor  of  Christ, 
in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that  perish  ;  to 
the  one  we  are  the  savor  of  death  unto  death,  and 
to  the  other  the  savor  of  life  unto  life." 

In  the  sacrifices  of  the  old  law,  the  smell  of  the 
bumt-ofFerings  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  agreea- 
ble to  God :  (Gen.  viii.  21.)  "  And  thou  shalt  burn 
the  whole  ram  upon  the  altar  ;  it  is  a  burnt-offering 
unto  tlie  Lord  ;  it  is  a  sweet  savor,  an  offering  made 
by  fire  unto  the  Lord."  The  same  thing,  by  analogy, 
is  said  of  prayer:  (Ps.  cxh.  2.)  "Let  my  prayer  be 
set  forth  before  thee  as  incense  ;  and  tlie  lifting  up  of 
my  hands,  as  the  evening  sacrifice."  And  John,  in 
allusion  to  this  service  of  the  Old  Testament,  repre- 
sents the  twenty-four  elders  with  "  golden  vials  full 
of  odors,  which  are  the  prayers  of  the  saints," 
Rev.  V.  8. 

SMITE,  to  strike.  The  word  is  often  used  for  to 
kill.  Thus,  David  smote  the  Philistine  ;  i.  e.  he  killed 
Goliath.  The  Lord  smote  Nabal  and  Uzziah  ,  he  put 
them  to  death.  To  smite  an  army,  is  to  conquer  it, 
to  rout  it  entirely.  To  smite  with  the  tongue,  is  to 
load  with  injuries  and  reproaches,  with  scandalous 
reflections.  To  smite  the  thigh,  denotes  indignation, 
trouble,  astonishment,  Jer.  xxxi.  19. 

SMYRNA,  a  city  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  situated 
on  the  Archipelago,  and  having  a  fine  harbor.  Our 
Lord,  by  the  mouth  of  John,  addresses  the  angel  or 
bishop  of  Smyrna,  (Rev.  ii.  8 — 10.)  who  is  thought  to 
have  been  Polycarp,  the  martyr,  who  was  put  to 
death,  A.  D.  166.  Smyrna  is  still  a  place  of^  great 
consideration,  having  a  great  foreign  trade,  and  a 
population  of  about  140,000. 

SNOW,  being  extremely  white,  forms  a  frequent 
object  of  comparison  in  Scripture,  Exod.  iv.  6  ; 
Numb.  xii.  10;  2  Kings  v.  27.  Snow  is  enume- 
rated among  the  stores  in  the  treasury  (^  God, 
his  atmospherical  meteors,  &c.  The  expression  in 
Prov.  XXV.  13,  "  As  the  cold  of  snow  in  the  time  of 
kirvest,  so  is  a  faithful  messenger  to  them  who  send 
him  ;  for  he  refresheth  the  soul  of  his  masters,"  seems 
to  refer  to  the  cooling  effect  of  snow  on  the  wines 
drank  in  the  East ;  or  to  what  in  Italy  is  termed 
oJ/tmco,  that  is,  snow  put  into  water  to  cool  it,  pre- 
vious to  its  being  drank,  which  is  esteemed  ex- 
tremely refreshing.  This  removes  the  apparent 
contradiction  of  this  passage  with  chap.  xxvi.  1. 
As  snow,  that  is,  a  fall  of  snow,  in  summer,  is 
unnatural,  and  ill-timed,  so  honor  is  not  seemly 
for  a  fool ;  but  it  is  quite  out  of  character,  out  of 
season. 

SO,  king  of  Egypt,  made  an  alliance  with  Hoshea, 
king  of  Israel,  and  promised  him  assistance,  yet  gave 
none,  nor  prevented  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria 
from  taking  Samaria,  and  subverting  the  kingdom, 
2  Kings  xvii.  4. 

Usher  and  Marsham  think  So  to  be  Sabacon,king 
of  Ethiooia.  who  is  taken  for  the  first  king  of  the  dy- 


nasty of  Ethiopians  in  Egypt,  and  who,  according  to 
Usher,  began  to  reign  A.  M.  .'3277,  having  taken  and 
burnt  alive  Bocchoris  king  of  this  coumry.  He  reigned 
eight  years,  and  had  for  his  successor  Sevechus,  whom 
Usher  thinks  to  be  the  Sethon  of  Herodotus,  Ub.  il 
cap.  141.  [But  see  the  article  Egypt,  p.  373;  and 
also  under  Pharaoh.     R. 

SOAP,  or  Fuller's  Soap,  named  in  Hebrew 
horithi  signifying  the  clennaer^  is  by  some  supposed  tc 
be  a  salt,  extracted  fi-om  the  earth,  called  by  the  Arabs 
hora.  But  others  prefer  a  vegetable,  in  accordance 
with  the  LXX,  who  render  /loiu,  or  ^'<.u,  an  herb. 
The  ancients  certainly  employed  vegetables,  and  the 
salt  extracted  from  them,  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
linen.  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  mention  the  struthion 
as  so  employed,  and  the  Persians  use  this  plant  as 
soap.  The  kuli^  soda,  salsola  kxdi,  or  barillcL,  is  called 
in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  natron ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  sufficient  reason  to  consider  it  as  liie 
borith-p\&nt  of  Jeremiah,  (ii.  22.)  at  least  it  is  the  best 
known  to  us  of  those  plants  which  possess  the  prop- 
erty of  cleansing,  either  by  themselves  or  their  salts. 
In  its  wild  state  it  rises  about  a  foot  in  height ;  the 
leaves  are  long,  narrow  and  prickly,  the  flowers 
whitish  or  rose-color.  It  is  found  on  the  sea-shor^ 
and  is  considered  as  a  sea- weed.  The  best,  burned 
into  a  hard  mass  of  salt,  comes  from  Alicant  in  Spain. 
Combined  with  fat,  it  forms  soap,  the  cleansing  vir- 
tues of  which  are  well  known  in  every  family,  Jer.  ii. 
22  ;  Mai.  iii.  2. 

SOBRIETY  is  commonly  taken  for  the  opposite 
to  intemperance;  sometimes  also  for  moderation, 
modesty,  and  that  virtue  which  chooses  the  golden 
mean,  Rom.  xii.  3.  Paul  (1  Tim.  ii.  9.)  would  have 
women  dress  themselves  "in  modest  apparel,  with 
shame-facedness  and  sobriety,"  as  decency  requires. 
The  word  sobriety  is  also  taken  for  vigilance  in  1  Tim. 
iii.  2,  "  A  bishop  must  be  vigilant,  sober,"  prudent, 
moderate.  We  have,  however,  no  English  word  thmt 
properly  expresses  the  whole  meaning  of  the  term 
rendered  sober.  It  imports  steadiness  of  mind,  pru- 
dence, the  powerof  forming  a  just  estimate  of  things: 
a  sense  of  what  is  becoming  ;  which  differs,  accord- 
ing to  time,  place  and  circumstances  ;  together  with 
a  suitable  behavior  and  conduct. 

SOCOH,  or  Shocoh,  a  city  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  35 ; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  1.)  which  Rehoboam  afterwards  forti- 
fied, 2  Chron.  xi.  7.  Eusebius  says,  there  were  two 
cities  of  this  name,  the  higher  and  the  lower,  nme 
miles  from  Eleutheropolis  toward  Jerusalem.  It  is 
also  the  name  of  a  man,  1  Chron.  iv.  18. 

SODOM,  the  capital  city  of  the  Pentapolis ;  and 
for  some  time  the  dwelling-place  of  Lot,  Gen.  xiii. 
12,  13.  Its  crimes,  however,  were  so  enonnous,  that 
God  destroyed  it  by  fire  from  heaven,  with  three 
neighboring  cities,  Gomorrha,  Zeboim  and  Admah; 
which  were  as  wicked  as  itself.  Gen.  xix.  A.M. 2107. 
The  plain  in  which  they  stood  was  pleasant  and 
fruitful,  like  an  earthly  paradise,  but  it  was  finj 
burned,  and  afterwards  ovei-flowed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Jordan,  which  formed  the  present  Dead  sea,  or 
lake  of  Sodom.  The  prophets  mention  the  destruo- 
tion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  or  allude  to  it,  and  Ul- 
timate, that  these  places  shall  be  desert,  and  dried  udw 
and  uninhabited  ;( Jer.  xlix.  18;  1.  40.)  that  they  shall 
be  covered  with  briers  and  brambles,  a  land  of  salt 
andsuli)hur,  where  can  be  neither  planting  nor  sow- 
ing, Deut.  xxix.  23;  Wisd.  ii.  9;^  Amos  iv.  11 
Throughout  Scripture  the  nun  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrha is  represented  as  one  of  the  nn)«  ngnal 
effects  of  God's  anger.     See  Sea,  Deati. 
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SOLOMON,  son  of  David  and  Bathsheba,  was 
born  A.  M.  2971,  ante  A.  D.  1033.  The  Lord  loved 
him,  and  sent  the  prophet  Nathan  to  rive  him  the 
aiime  of  Jedidiah,  that  is,  Beloved  of  the  Lord,  2  Sam. 
xii.  24,  25.  David  gave  him  an  education  propor- 
tionate to  the  great  designs  for  which  God  had  or- 
dained him  ;  and  on  Adonijah's  assumption  of  power 
(■ee  Adonijah)  he  was  anointed  king,  inaugurated 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  placed  on 
the  throne.  David's  death  being  at  hand,  he  earnest- 
ly recommended  to  Solomon  a  strict  fidelity  and  piety 
towards  God  ;  the  punishment  of  Joab  and  Shimei ; 
but  a  favorable  regard  to  Barzillai,  who  had  succored 
him  in  his  distress.  He  put  into  his  hands  plans  for 
building  the  temple  with  many  regulations  civil  and 
sacred  ;  and  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people,  and 
of  the  great  men,  he  delivered  to  him  his  gold,  silver 
and  valuable  materials,  collected  for  building  the 
temple,  and  exhorted  all  present  to  make  each  an 
offermg  to  thei,ord,  according  to  his  abihties. 

From  this  time  Solomon  entered  on  full  possession 
of  tlie  kingdom.  His  first  act  of  importance  was  to 
put  his  brother  Adonijah  to  death,  on  account  of  his 
having  intrigued  to  obtain  the  throne.  He  also  ban- 
ished the  high-priest  Abiathar  to  his  country-house, 
because  he  had  been  of  Adonijah's  party,  and  put 
Joab  to  death. 

Being  confirmed  in  his  kingdom,  Solomon  con- 
tracted an  alliance  with  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  and 
married  his  daughter,  whom  he  brought  to  Jerusalem. 
He  appointed  her  apartments  in  the  city  of  David, 
till  he  should  builil  her  a  palace,  which  he  did  some 
years  afterwards,  when  he  had  finished  the  temple. 
It  is  thought,  that  on  occasion  of  this  marriage,  Solo- 
mon composed  the  Canticles,  which  are  a  kind  of 
epithalamium,  and  also  Psalm  xlv.  Scripture  speaks 
of  the  daughtsrof  Pharaoh,  as  contributing  to  per- 
vert Solomon  to  idolatry,  1  Kings  xi.  1,  2 ;  Neh.  xiii. 
26.  Having  presented  a  thousand  burnt-offerings  to 
the  Lord,  at  Gibeon,  God  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
and  said,  "  Ask  of  me  what  you  desire."  Solomon 
besought  to  have  a  wise  and  understanding  heart,  and 
such  qualities  as  were  necessary  for  the  government 
of  the  people  committed  to  him.  This  request  was 
agreeable  to  the  Lord,  and  was  fiilly  granted.  He 
enjoyed  a  profound  peace  throughout  his  dominions ; 
Judah  and  Israel  lived  in  security  ;  and  his  neighbors 
either  paid  him  tribute,  or  were  his  allies.  He  ruled 
over  all  the  countries  and  kingdoms,  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Nile,  and  his  dominions  extended  even 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  He  had  abundance  of  horses 
and  chariots  of  war.  He  exceeded  the  orientals  and 
the  Egyptians  in  wisdom  and  prudence  ;  he  was  the 
wisest  of  mankind,  and  his  reputation  spread  through 
all  nations.  He  composed,  or  collected,  three  thou- 
»nd  proverbs,  and  one  thousand  and  five  canticles. 
He  was  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  plants  and 
trees,  from  the  cedar  on  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  on 
the  wall ;  also  of  beasts,  of  birds,  of  reptiles,  of  fishes. 
There  was  a  concourse  of  strangers  from  all  coun- 
tries to  hear  his  wisdom,  and  ambassadors  from  the 
most  remote  princes.  He  made  gold  and  silver  as 
common  in  Jerusalem  as  stones  in  the  street,  and 
cedars  as  plentiful  as  the  sycamores  in  the  valley. 

Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  sent  ambassadors  to  congrat- 
■late  his  accession  to  the  crown,  and  subsequently 
aasisted  him  m  buUding  a  temple  to  the  Lord,  which 
was  completed  in  seven  years.  There  were  em- 
ployed in  this  great  work,  70,000  proselytes,  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Canaanites,  in  carrying  bur- 
dens; 8aOOO  in  cutting  stones  out  of  the  quarries; 


and  3600  overseers  of  the  works  ;  besides  30,000  l» 
raehtes  in  the  quarries  of  Libanus.  It  was  dedicatee 
A.  M.  3001,  and  to  render  the  ceremony  the  more  au 
gust,  Solomon  appointed  the  eighth  day  of  the  seventh 
month  of  the  holy  year,  and  the  first  of  the  civil  year. 
The  ceremony  continued  for  seven  days,  at  the  enc 
of  which  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  commenced,  and 
continued  seven  days  longer  ;  so  that  the  people  con- 
tinued at  Jerusalem  fourteen  or  fifteen  days,  from  the 
eighth  to  the  twenty-second  of  the  seventh  month. 

When  the  ark  was  placed  in  the  sanctuary,  while 
the  priests  and  Levites  were  celebrating  the  praises 
of  the  Lord,  the  temple  was  filled  with  a  miraculous 
cloud ;  so  that  the  priests  could  no  longer  continue 
there,  nor  perform  the  functions  of  their  ministry. 
Solomon  prostrated  himself  on  his  throne  with  his 
face  to  the  ground ;  and  then,  rising  up,  and  turning 
toward  the  sanctuary,  he  addressed  his  prayer  to  Goc^ 
and  besought  him,  that  the  house  which  he  had  built 
might  be  acceptable  to  him  ;  that  he  would  bless  and 
sanctify  it,  and  hear  the  prayers  of  those  who  should 
entreat  him  from  this  holy  place.     He  besought  him 
also  to  ftilfil  the  promises  he  had  made  to  David  his 
servant,  in  favor  of  his  family,  and  of  the  kings  his 
successors,  and  then  turning  himself  to  the  people,  he 
blessed  them.     Fire  coming  down  from  heaven,  con 
sumed  the  victims  and  burnt-sacrifices  on  the  altar, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  whole  temple. 
On  this  occasion  there  were  sacrificed  22,000  oxen 
and  120,000  sheep  for  peace-offerings;  and  the  airar 
of  burnt-offerings  not  being  sufficient  for  all  these 
victims,  the  court  of  the  people  was  consecrated  for 
the  purpose.     The  Lord  appeared  a  second  time  to 
Solomon  in  a  dream ;  probably  in  the  night  that  fol- 
lowed the  first  day  of  the  dedication,  assured  him  that 
he  had  heard  his  prayer,  and  chosen  the  temple  to 
be  his  house  of  sacrifice.     He  also  promised  to  bless 
him  and  his  posterity,  if  they  were  constant  in  his 
worship;   if  not,  to  punish  them,  and  destroy  the 
sacred  edifice. 

Solomon  afterwards  built  a  sumptuous  palace  for 
himself,  and  another  for  his  queen.  He  also  built 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  place  called  Millo,  in 
the  city ;  repaired  and  fortified  Hazor,  Megiddo, 
Gezer,  the  two  Beth-horons,  upper  and  lower,  and 
Baalath,  and  Palmyra,  in  the  desert  of  Syria.  He 
also  fortified  the  cities  where  he  ^ad  magazines  of 
corn,  wine  and  oil,  and  thobe  wnere  his  chariots 
and  horses  were  kept.  He  brought  under  his  gov- 
ernment the  Hittites,  the  Hivites,  the  Amorites  and 
the  Perizzites,  which  remained  in  the  land  of  Israel, 
and  made  them  tributaries  and  laborers  on  the  pub- 
lic works. 

Solomon  also  extended  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try, and  imported  largely  of  foreign  produce.  He 
fitted  out  a  fleet  at  Ezion-geber,  and  at  Elath,  on  the 
Red  sea,  and  in  conjunction  with  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre,  who  furnished  him  mariners,  traded  to  Ophir 
for  ivory,  ebony,  precious  wood,  peacocks,  apes,  and 
other  curiosities.  His  annual  revenues  were  G66 
talents  of  gold,  without  reckoning  the  tributes  from 
kings  and  nations,  or  those  paid  by  Israelites. 
The  bucklers  of  his  guards,  and  the  throne  he  sat  on, 
were  overlaid  with  gold  ;  and  all  the  vessels  of  his 
table,  and  the  utensils  of  his  palaces,  were  of  the  same 
material.  From  all  parts  he  received  presents,  ves-t 
sels  of  gold  and  silver,  precious  smffs,  spices,  arms, 
horses  and  mules ;  the  whole  earth  desiring  to  see 
his  face,  and  to  hear  the  wisdom  which  God  had  put 
into  his  heart. 

The  later  actions  of  his  life,  however,  inflicted  a 
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leep  disgrace  on  his  cnaracter.  He  took  wivoe  and 
joncubiiies,  to  the  number  of  1000,  from  among  the 
VIoabites,  Ammonites,  Idumeana,  Sidonians  and  Hit- 
ites,  who  perverted  his  lieart,  so  that  he  worshipped 
).\8htoreth  of  the  Sidonians,  Moloch  of  tlie  Ammon- 
ites, and  Cliemosh  of  the  Moabites,  to  whom  he  built 
iiemples  on  the  mount  of  Olives.  These  sins  brought 
bn  him  the  judgments  of  the  Lord,  who  said  to  him 
En  a  dream,  "  Since  you  have  not  kept  my  covenant, 
Qor  obeyed  my  commandments,  1  will  rend  and  di 
nde  your  kingdom,  and  will  give  it  to  one  of  your 
jervants.''  Before  his  death,  he  saw  the  commence- 
ment of  revolt,  in  the  troubles  raised  by  Jeroboam, 
and  Hadad  the  Idumean.  He  died,  after  he  had 
reigned  forty  years,  (A.  M.  3029,  ante  A.  D.  975,)  at 
about  58  years  of  age.  His  history  was  written  by 
the  prophets  Nathan,  Ahijah  and  Iddo ;  and  he  was 
buried  in  the  city  of  David.  Rehoboam  his  ton 
reigned  in  his  stead,  but  not  over  all  Israel.  See 
Rehoboam. 

Of  aU  the  works  composed  by  Solomon,  we  have 
nothing  remaining  but  his  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
the  Canticles,     Some  have  ascribed  to  him  the  book 
of  Wimlom,  and  Ecclesiastic  us.     (See  the  articles.) 
The  Jews  think  he  was  the  author  of  Psahn  IxxiL 
"  Give   the  king  thy  judgments,  O  Grod,   and   thy 
righteousness  unto  the  king's  son,"  &c.     And  Psahn 
cxxvil  "  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,"  &c. 
SOLOMON'S  SONG,  see  Canticle*. 
SON,  a  word  used  in  several  senses,  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.     It  denotes  (1.)  the  imme- 
diate ofi*s})ring.     (2.)  Grandsfjn:  so  Lal>an  is  called 
§on  of  Nahor,  (Gen.  xxix.  5.)  whereas  he  vvas  his 
grandson,  being  the  son  of  Bethuel :  (Gen.  xxiv.  29.) 
Mephilx)sheth  is  called  son  of  Saul,  though  he  waa 
the  son  of  Jonathan,  son  of  Saul,  2  Sam.  xix.  24. 
(3.)  Remote  descendants :  so  we  have  the  sons  of  Is- 
rael, many  ages  after  the  primitive  ancestor.  (4.)  Son- 
in-law  : — There  is  a  son  norn  to  Naomi,  Ruth  iv.  17. 
(5.)  Son  by  adoption,  as  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  to 
Jacob,  Gen.  xlviii.  (See  Adoption.)     (6.)  Son  by  na- 
tion ;  sons  of  the  East,  1  Kings  iv.  30  ;  Job  i.  3.     (7.) 
Son  by  education ;  that  is,  a  disciple  ;  Eli  calls  Sam- 
uel his  son.  1  Sam.  iii.  6.     Solomon  calls  his  disciple 
his  son,  in  die  Proverbs,  often ;  and  we  read  of  the 
sons  of  the  prophets,  (1  Kings  xx.  35,  et  al.)  that  is, 
those  under  a  course  of  instruction  for  ministerial 
service.     In  nearly  the  same  sense  a  convert  is  called 
son,  1  Tim.  i.  2  ;  Titus  i.  4 ;  Philem.  10;  1  Cor.  iv. 
15 ;  1  Pet.  v.  13.     (8.)  Son  by  disposition  and  con- 
duct, as  sons  of  Belial,  (Judg.  xix.  22 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  12.) 
unrestrainable   persons;   sons  of  the   mighty,   (Ps. 
iiix  1.)  heroes;  sons  of  the  band,  (2  Chron.  xxv.  13.) 
soldiers  rank  and  file ;  sons  of  the  sorceress,  who 
study  or  practise  sorcery,  Isa.  Ivii.  3.     (9.)  Son  in 
reference  to  age  ;  son  of  one  year,  (Exod.  xii.  5.)  that 
18,  one  year  old  ;  son  of  sixty  years,  &c.     The  same 
in  reference  to  a  beast,  Micah  vi.  6.     (10.)  A  produc- 
tion, or  offspring,  as  it  were,  from  any  parent ;  sons 
of  the  burning  coal,  that  is,  sparks,  which  issue  from 
burning  woo<5  Job  t.  7.     Son  of  the  Ijow,  that  is,  an 
arrow,  (Job  iv.  19.)  because  an  arrow  issues  from  a 
bow ;  but  an  arrow  may  also  issue  from  a  quiver, 
therefore  son  of  the  quiver.  Lam.  iii.  13.     Son  o^  the 
floor,  thrashed  corn,  Isa.  xxi.  10.     Sons  of  od,  (Zech. 
14.)  the  branches  of  the  olive-tree.     (11.)  Son  of 
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iiig,  that  ia,  deserving  beating,  Deut  xxv.  3.    Son 
eath  ;  that  is,  dewjrving  death,  2  Sam.  xii.  3.    Son 


beati 

of  death,  .-^ ^  , 

of  perdition;  that  is,  deserving  !>*niitiofi  John  xvu. 
12.  (12.)  Son  of  God,  by  excellenoe  aftovo  all ;  Je- 
§UD  the  Son  of  God,  Mark  L  1 :  Luke  .   15 :  John  u 


34  ;  Rom.  i.  4 ;  Heb.  iv.  14  ;  Rev.  ii.  18.  The  onl> 
begotten  ;  and  in  this  he  differs  from  Adain,  who  wad 
son  of  God,  by  immediate  creation,  Luke  iii.  18. 
(13.)  Sons  of  God,  the  angela,  (Job  i.  6 ;  xxxviii.  7.) 
perhaps  so  called  in  respect  to  their  possessing  power 
delegated  from  God ;  hia  deputies,  his  vicegerenta, 
and  in  that  sense  among  others  his  offspring.  (14.) 
Genuine  Christians,  truly  pious  persons  ;  perhapa 
also  so  called  in  reference  to  their  possession  of  prin- 
ciples communicated  from  God  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which,  correcting  every  evil  bias,  and  sulxiuing  every 
perverse  propensity,  gradually  Hssiniilates  the  party 
to  the  temper,  disposition  and  conduct,  called  the 
image,  likeness  or  resemblance  of  God.  Believers 
are  sons  of  God.  (See  John  i.  12;  Phil,  ii.  15; 
Rora.  viii.  14;  1  John  iii.  1.)  (15.)  Sons  of  this 
world  (Luke  xvi.  8.)  are  those  who. by  their  over- 
weeningattention  to  the  thins:sof  this  world, demon- 
strate their  principles  to  be  derived  from  the  world  ; 
that  is,  worldly-minded  persons.  Sons  of  disobedi- 
ence (Eph.  ii.  2 ;  v.  6.)  are  persons  whose  conduct 
proves  that  they  are  sons  of  Belial,  of  uiiresirainable- 
ness,  sons  of  libertinism.  Sons  of  hell,  Matt.  xxiiL  5. 
Sons  of  the  devil.  Acts  xiii.  10. 

In  addition  to  these  senses  in  which  the  word  son 
is  used  in  Scripture,  there  are  others,  which  show 
the  extreme  looseness  of  its  application.  So,  when 
we  read  of  sons  of  the  bride-chamber,  (Matt.  ix.  15 } 
Mark  ii.  19.)  it  merely  indicates  the  youthful  compan- 
ions of  the  bridegroom,  as  in  the  instance  of  Samson. 
And  when  the  Holy  Mother  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  apostle  John,  (John  xix.  36.)  the  term  son 
is  evidently  used  with  great  latitude. 

SONG  OF  SOLOMON,  see  Canticles. 

SOOTHSAYER,  see  Divination,  and  Magic. 

SORCERER,  see  Divination,  and  Magic. 

I.  SOREK,  a  place  where  Delilah  dwelt,  not  fiur 
from  Zorah  and   Eshtaol,   Samson's  usual   abode, 

Judg.  xvi.  4.  ,       . , 

IL  SOREK,  Vine  or,  a  finer  and  nobler  si>ecie« 
of  vine,  yielding,  according  to  the  rabbins,  the  small 
sweet  grapes  which  seem  to  have  no  seeds  or  keriieta, 
and  which  are  still  called  in  Morocco  .SerR  The 
word,  however,  may  signify  red  grapes.  (See  Niebuhr 
Descr.  Arab.  p.  147.  Germ,  edit.)  The  English  ver- 
sion gives  the  word  by  choice,  nol)le,  &c.  Gen.  xlix. 
11;  lsa.v.  2;  Jer.  ii.  2L     R.  .i      u     ^ 

SORROW  This  passion  contracts  the  heart, 
sinks  the  spirits,  and  injures  the  health  Scripture 
cautions  against  it,  (Prov.  xxv  20 ;  ^ff^^"^"":}.- 
3 ;  XXX.  24;  25 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  13,  &c.)  but  Paul  dis- 
tinguishes  two  sorts  of  sorrow  ;  one  a  godly  the  other 
a  worldly  sorrow.  2  Cor.  vii.  10,  "  (^)dly  sorrow 
worketh  repentance  to  salvation,  not  to  be  repented 
of;  but  the  sorrow  of  the  worid  worketh  death.  So. 
the  wise  man  (Eccles.  vii.  3.)8ay8  that  the  grave  and 
serious  air  of  a  master  who  reprovcii  is  more  nrohta. 
ble  than  the  laughter  and  caresses  of  those  who  flat- 
ter Our  Lord  upbraidexl  that  counterfeit  air  ot  sor 
row  and  mortification,  which  the  Pharisees  affected 
when  thev  fasted  \  and  cautioned  his  disciples  againat 
all  such  affectation,  which  proposes  to  gam  tlie  ap^ 
probation  of  men.  Matt.  vi.  16.  •        j  u. 

SOS  I  PATER,  a  disciple  of  Berca,  mentioned  by 
Paul,  (Rom.  xvi.  21.)  and  who  was  his  kinsman,  as 

some  think.  .     ^    ,  «/ 

SOSTHENES,  the  chief  of  the  synagogue  of 
Corinth,  who  was  beaten  by  the  Genulea,  when  the 
Jews   carried    Paul    befcre   Gallio,   the   pronconpul. 

Acts  xviii.  17.  .         i    •     .u«  -*,u 

SOUL.     This  word  is  very  equivocal,  m  the  mjm 
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of  the  Hebrewi.  It  is  taken,  (1.)  For  the  soul  which 
■nimatea  mankind  ;  for  that  which  animates  beasts ; 
or  for  a  living  perron ;  (2.)  For  the  life,  Gten.  xxjoi. 
iO.     (3)  For  desire,  love,  inclination,  Numb.  xi.  6. 

When  God  had  formed  the  body  of  man  out  of  the 
dust,  (Gen,  ii.  7.)  he  «  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul,"  a  liv- 
ing being.     This  breath  of  life  has  been  considered 
by  some,  as  the  principle  of  animal  life  in  man, 
which,  they  say,  is  nothing  different  from  that  of 
beasts.     God  gives  to  men  and  to  brutes  a  breath  of 
hfe,  or  a  vivifymg  spirit ;  "All  flesh  in  which  is  the 
breath  of  life  died  ;"  (Gen.  vi.  17.)  all  living  animals, 
sentenced  to  die  bv  the  waters  of  the  deluge.     This 
spirit  of  life  God  withdraws  at  his   pleasure,  and 
brings  all  flesh  to  corruption,  says  Job,  xxxiv.  14, 15, 
The  psalmist,  (civ.  29.)  speaking  of  animals,  to  which 
God  gives  existence,  says,  "Thou  takest  away  their 
breath,  they  die  and  return  to  their  dust."     So  Solo- 
mon ;  (Eccles.  xii.  7.)  «  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to 
me  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto 
God  who  gave  it."     And  Paul,  speaking  to  the  phi- 
osophers  of  Athens,  says,  God  "giveth  to  all  life,  and 
breath,  and  all  things,"  Acts  xvii.  25. 

But,  beside  this  spirit,  which  is  the  principle  of  an- 
imal life,  common  to  men  and  brutes,  which  is  dis- 
persed after  death,  there  is  in  man  a  spiritual,  reason- 
able and  immortal  soul,  the  origin  of  our  thoughts, 
desires  and  reasonings,  which  distinguietxes  us  from 
the  brute  creation,  and  in  which  chiefly  consists  our 
resemblance  to  God,  Gen.  i.  26.  This  must  be  spir- 
itual, because  it  thinks  ;  it  must  be  immortal,  because 
It  is  spiritual.  And  though  Scripture  ascribes  both 
to  man  and  beast  a  soul,  spirit,  or  life,  it  allows  to 
nian  alone  the  privilege  of  understanding,  the  knowl- 
edge of  God,  wisdom,  immortahty,  hope  of  fiiture 
happiness,  and  of  eternal  life.  It  threatens  men, 
only,  with  punishment  in  another  life,  and  with  the 
pains  of  hell. 

The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  revealed  religion.  The  ancient  patriarchs 
lived  and  died  persuaded  of  this  truth ;  and  it  was  in 
the  hope  of  another  life  that  they  received  the  prom- 
ises.    When  Balaam  desired  that  his  death  might  be 


or  such  whose  use  was  not  forbidden  by  the  law,  anci 
especially  for  the  smaller  birds  ;  and  in  most  of  the 
passages  where  sparrow  is  read,  we  may  understand 
a  bird  of  «my  kind. 

SPIDER,  a  well-known  insect,  remarkable  for  thu 
thread  which  it  spina,  and  with  which  it  forms  a  wefc 
of  cunous  texture,  but  so  frail  that  it  is  exposed  to  be 
broken  and  destroyed  by  the  slightest  accident.  To 
the  slendemees  of  this  fihny  workmanship  Job  com- 
pares  the  hope  of  the  wicked,  chap,  viil  14.  Thia, 
says  Mr.  Good,  was  doubtless  a  proverbial  allusion ; 
and  so  exquisite,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any 
figure  that  can  more  fblly  describe  the  utter  vanity  of 
the  hopes  and  prosperity  of  the  wicked. 

"Deceiving  bliss!  in  bitter  shame  it  ends; 
His  prop  a  cobweb,  which  an  insect  rends." 

So  Isaiah  says,  "They  weave  the  web  of  a  spide   , 
u  n   u*"  ^        °^  garment  shaU  be  made;  neith^ 
shall  they  cover  themselves  with  their  works,"  chtip.i 
iix.  o. 

The  greater  part  of  modem  interpreters,  amongt 
whom  are  our  own  translators,  suppose  this  insect  to' 
be  intended  by  Solomon  in  these  words,  «  The  spider 
teketh  hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in  kings'  palaces," 
Prov.  XXX.  28.  But  the  wise  man  uses  a  different 
word  from  the  common  name  of  this  creature,  (tcma- 
mi/A,  and  not  accabish,)  and  subjoins  a  description, 
which,  in  one  particular,  is  by  no  means  applicable 
to  It ;  for,  although  several  ancient  writers  have  given 
fingers  to  the  spider,  not  one  has  honored  her  with 
hands.  An  ancient  poet  has  accordingly  taught  her 
to  say, 

Nulla  mihi  manus  est,  pedibus  tamen  om^ia  fiunt 


like  that  of  the  just,  (Numb,  xxiii.  10  J  he  must  have 
meant  m  the  hope  and  expectation  of  a  happy  resur- 
rection. Another  decisive  proof,  that  the  Israelites 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  is  found  in 
their  persuasion,  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  sometimes 
appeared  after  their  decease  ;  as  Samuel  to  SauL  (1 
Sara,  xxviii.  13—15.)  and  Jeremiah  to  Judas  Macca- 
beus, 2  Mac.  XV.  14.  When  the  apostles  saw  Christ 
walkmg  on  the  sea,  they  took  liim  for  an  apparition; 
{Matt.  XIV.  26.)  and  after  his  resurrection  he  referred 
to  this  current  behef,  Luke  xxiv.  39. 

The  Sadducees,  who  denied  this  immortality  and 
resurrection,  were  regarded  by  their  nation  as  a  kind 
of  heretics  and  innovators.  Those  of  whom  Solomon 
expresses  the  sentiments,  (Eccles.  iii.  19,20.)  were 
confijjed  by  Solomon  himself,  who  says,  (Eccl.  xii. 
/.)     1  hen  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was, 

^^eiViS*"^^  *^***  ''^^""*  ""^'^  ^^  who  gave  it." 

»PA1N  comprehended  in  ancient  usage  the  mod- 
«m  kmgdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  i.  e.  the  whole 
fcoanish  peninsula.  In  the  time  of  Paul  it  was  sub- 
lect  to  the  Romans,  and  was  frequented  by  manv 
Jews.  In  Rom  xv.  24,  28,  Paul  expresses  his  inten- 
tion of  vismng  Spain ;  but  there  is  no  good  evidence 

fli.r^^^^r^''  PSr"^"^  ^°  ^"^fi'  ^'"^  IMirpose.     R. 

SPARROW.     The  Hebrew  word  tzlppir  is  used 

not  only  for  a  sparrow  but  for  all  sorts  of  clean  birds. 


Had  Solomon  intended  to  describe  the  f4)ider,  he 
would  not  have  merely  said,  «  She  taketl/  hold  with 
her  hands,"  but,  she  spins  her  thread,  and  weaves  her 
toils ;  circumstances  assuredly  much  more  worthy  of 
notice ;  nor  would  he  have  said  that  she  tokes  up  her 
abode  in  kings*  palaces,  when  she  mow«  frequently 
constructs  her  dwelling  in  the  cabins  of  the  poor 
where  she  resides  in  greater  security  and  freedom. 
The  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Bochart,that  the  newt, 
a  species  of  small  lizard,  is  meant,  B/^eems,  in  every 
respect,  entitled  to  the  preference.  (Hieroz.  vol.  ii 
P-  51^-)  This  reptile  answers  to  the  description 
which  the  royal  preacher  gives  of  hor  form  and  hab- 
its, and  is,  according  to  the  testimoi^y  of  ancient  and 
modern  writers,  found  to  take  up  its  abode  in  the 
dwelling-houses,  in  the  East. 

SPIKENARD.  Mr.  Taylor  hna  given  a  very  ftill 
account  of  this  plant,  in  his  Fra^ents,  (Nat  Hist. 
No.  33.)  derived  from  the  Dissertatons  of  sir  William 
Jones,  and  Drs.  Blane  and  Roxburgh. 

The  spikenard  (Heb.  t^j,  nerdy  or  nard,)  is  a  plant 
belonging  to  the  order  ofgramitM,  and  isof  difl^rent 
species.  In  India,  whence  the  best  sort  comes,  it 
grows  as  common  grass,  in  lar^  tufts  close  to  each 
other,  in  general  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length. 
So  strong  is  its  aroma,  which  resides  principally  in  | 
the  husky  roots,  that  when  trodden  u}K)n,  or  other- 
wise bruised,  the  air  is  filled  frith  its  fragrance.  Dr. 
Blane,  who  planted  some  of  t^e  roots  in  his  garden, 
at  Lucknow,  states,  that  m  tl*6  rainy  season  it  shot 
up  spikes  about  six  feet  high.  ■ 

The  description  of  the  JStjrdicus  Indica  which  to  ' 
given  by  PUny,  not  exactly  -wrrespondins  with  the 
specimen  procured  by  Dr  iLane,  this  gentleman  veiy 
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aABonaniy  supposes  that  other  plants  of  an  inferior 
eacription,  and  more  easily  procurable,  used  to  be 
ibstituted  for  it,  and  that  it  is  of  one  of  these  spuri- 
us  nards  that  the  Roman  naturalist  speaks.  Horace 
mentions  a  Xardxis  Astyrioj  and  Dioscorides  speaks 
fa  JVardus  Syriaca^  as  a  species  different  from  the 
ndica^  which  certainly  was  brought  from  some  of 
ne  remote  parts  of  India  ;  for  both  Dioscorides  and 
Jalen,  by  way  of  fixing  more  precisely  the  country 
rhence  it  comes,  call  it  also  JSTardixs  Gangitet. 

This  plant  was  highly  valued  among  the  ancients, 
toih  as  an  article  of  luxury,  and  as  a  medicine.  The 
Jnguentum  JSTardinum^  or  ointment  manufactured 
h)m  the  nard,  was  the  favorite  perfume  used  at  the 
acient  baths  and  feasts  ;  and  it  appears  from  a  pas- 
age  in  Horace,  that  it  was  so  valuable,  that  so  much 
if  it  as  could  l:>e  contained  in  a  small  box  of  precious 
tone  was  considered  a  sort  of  equivalent  for  a  large 
essel  of  wine  ;  and  a  handsome  quota  for  a  guest  to 
contribute  to  an  entertainment,  according  to  me  cu»- 
om  of  antiquity. 

This  leads  us  to  notice  the  narrative  of  the  evan- 
fclist,  of  "  a  woman,  having  an  alabaster  box  of  oint- 
nent  of  spikenard,  very  precious  ;  and  she  brake  the 
>nx  and  poured  it  on  his  [Christ's]  head,"  Mark  xiv. 
J.  In  verse  5,  this  is  said  to  have  been  worth  more 
han  three  hundred  pence  (denarii) ;  and  John  (ch. 
di.  3.)  mentions  ^  a.  pound  of  ointment  of  spikenard, 
9ery  costly  ;" — the  house  was  filled  with  the  odor  of 
Lhe  ointment; — it  was  worth  tliree  hundred  pence 
^denarii.)  As  this  'evangelist  has  determined  the 
quantity,  a  pounds — and  the  lowest  value  (for  Mark 
Htys  more)  was  nearly  forty  dollars,  we  may  safely 
suppose  that  this  was  not  a  Syrian  production,  or 
made  from  any  flagrant  grass  growing  in  the  neigh- 
boring districts ;  but  was  of  the  true  Indian  spike- 
nard, "  very  costly."  In  the  answer  of  our  Lord  on 
this  occasion,  there  seems  also  to  be  some  allusion  to 
the  remoteness  of  the  country  whence  this  unguent 
was  brought,  "  Wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be 
ij>reached  throughout  the  whole  worlds  this  also  that 
■he  hath  done,  shall  be  spoken  of  for  a  memorial  of 
her,"  Mark  xiv.  9.  As  much  as  to  say, "  This  unguent 
came  from  a  distant  country,  to  be  sure,  but  the  gos- 
pel shall  spread  to  a  much  greater  distance,  yea,  all 
[over  the  world ;  so  that  in  India  itself,  whence  this 
composition  came,  shall  the  memorial  of  its  applica- 
tion to  my  sacred  person  be  mentioned  with  honor." 
The  idea  of  a  far  country,  connected  with  the  oint- 
ment, seems  to  have  suggested  that  of  "all  the 
world." 

In  Cant  iv.  13,  14,  the  spikenard  is  twice  men- 
tioned in  a  peculiar  manner :  "  Camphire  with  spike- 
nard, spikenard  with  saffron."  Why  should  this 
plant  be  twice  named  ?  a  question  to  which  no  satis- 
fectory  answer  can  be  given,  unless  wesunpoee,  with 
tlie  writer  just  named,  that  the  first  nard  means  the 
Syrian  and  Arabian  plant,  which  no  doubt  was  fa- 
miliar to  Solomon,  and  the  second,  the  Indian  nard, 
true  spikenard.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  passage  is 
clear,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  litter  word  merely 
wants  some  discriminating  epithet,  answering  to  spiJce, 
which  transcribers,  not  understanding,  have  dropj)ed  ; 
or  that  a  different  mode  of  pronunciation  distin- 
guished the  names  of  these  two  plants  when  men- 
tioned in  discourse.  In  the  printed  conies  the  words 
are  differently  pointed,  and  what  is  still  more  deserv- 
ing attention  is,  that  the  first  word  is  nardim^  plural; 
whereas  the  second  iMmf  to  be  put  abeolutely,  nard^ 
or  the  nard,  singular. 

From  R  similar  use  of  thki  word  in  the  lingular 


form,  in  Cant  i.  12,  •*  While  the  king  siiteth  at  hiM 
table,  my  spikenard  sendeth  forth  the  smell  thereof** 
Mr.  Taylor  inclines  to  think  that  this  nard  was  in  the 
form  of  an  eesence,  in  a  small  bag,  or  a  number  of 
spriga  of  the  fragrant  gram,  worn  like  a  nosegay  in 
the  Doeom  of  the  bride.  \Vhat  Be^^ji  to  strengthen 
the  idea  is,  that  the  different  perfumes  mentioned  in 
connection  with  it  are  all  flowers  in  their  natural 
state. 

SPIRIT  (Heb.  nn,  nuuh ;  Greek  ^vfv^la)  is  a 
word  employed  in  various  senses  in  Scripture.  (1.) 
For  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  person  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  who  inspired  the  prophets,  who  animatee 
good  men,  pours  nis  unction  into  our  hearts,  imparts 
to  us  life  and  comfort ;  and  in  whose  name  we  are 
baptized,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
When  the  adjective  holy  is  apphed  to  the  term  spirit, 
we  may  safely  take  it  as  here  explained  ;  but  there 
are  many  places  where  it  must  be  taken  in  thisseuaci, 
although  the  term  holy  is  omitted.  ('2.)  Breath,  res- 
piration, animal  life,  common  to  men  and  animals : 
this  God  has  given,  and  this  he  recalls  when  he 
takes  away  life,  Gren.  vii.  15  ;  Numb.  xvi.  22 ;  Job  xiL 
10.  (3.)  The  rational  soul  which  animates  us,  and 
preserves  its  being,  after  the  death  of  the  body. 
That  spiritual  reasoning  and  choosing  substance, 
which  IS  capable  of  eternal  happiness.     (See  Soul.) 

i4.)  An  angel,  a  demon,  a  soul  separate  from  the  l)ody. 
1 18  said,  (Acts  xxiii.  8.)  that  the  Sadducees  denied 
the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits.  Christ,  appearing 
to  his  disciples,  said  to  them,  (Luke  xxiv.39.)  "  Han- 
dle me,  ana  see  ;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones, 
as  ye  see  me  have."  Heb.  i.  14,  good  angels  are 
called  ministering  spirits.  It  is  said  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14 ; 
xviii.  10  ;  lix.  9.)  that  "  the  evil  spirit  from  God  came 
upon  Saul."  And  in  the  gospel  the  devils  are  often 
called  "  unclean  spirits,  evil  spirits,  spirits  of  dark- 
ness," &c.  (5.)  Spirit  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  mind  or  intellect ;  because  it  was 
presumed,  that  the  good  or  evil  inclinations  of  theee 
proceeded  from  good  or  bad  spirits.  So,  a  spirit  of 
jealousy,  a  spirit  of  fornication,  a  spirit  of  prayer,  a 
spirit  of  infirmity,  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing, a  spirit  of  fear  of  the  Lord,  &c.  Numb.  v.  14 
Hos.  iv.  12 ;  Zech.  xiL  10 ;  Luke  xiii.  11  ;  Ecclee. 
XV.  5  ;  Isa.  xi.  2. 

Distinguishing,  or  Discerning,  or  spiaiTi,  was 
a  gift  of  God,  which  consisted  in  discerning  whether 
a  man  were  really  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Gfxl,  or 
was  a  false  prophet,  an  impostor,  who  only  followed 
the  impulse  ot  his  own  spirit,  or  of  Satan.  Paul 
speaks  (1  Cor.  xii.  10.)  of  the  discerning  of  spirits,  ss 
being  among  the  miraculous  gifts  granted  by  God  to 
the  Faithful,  at  the  first  settlement  of  Christianity. 
And  John  exhorts  believers  not  to  believe  every 
spirit,  but  to  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  were  of 
God ;  because  many  false  prophets  had  gone  out  into 
the  world,  1  Epist  iv.  1. 

To  QUENCH  THE  SpiRIT  (1  TheSB.  V.  19-)    18  *  "1®^ 

aphorical  expression  easily  understood.  The  Spirit 
may  be  quenched,  (1.)  by  forcing,  as  it  were,  that  di- 
vine agent  to  withdraw  from  us,  by  sin,  irregularity 
of  manners,  vanity,  avarice,  negligence,  or  other 
crimes  contrary  to  charity,  truth,  peace,  and  his  other 
gifts  and  qualifications.  (2.)  The  Spirit  might  have 
been  quenched  by  such  actions  as  caused  God  to  take 
away  his  supernatural  gifts  and  favors,  such  ss 
j)rophecy,  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  gift  of  healing,  fcc 
For  though  these  gifts  were  of  mere  grace,  ana  God 
might  communicate  them  sometimes  to  doubtftil 
characters,  yet   he   has  oAen  granted  then    to  tbs 
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prayer*  of  the  faithftil ;  and  ha*  taken  them  away,  to 
punish  their  misuse  or  contempt  of  them. 

To  omiEVK  THE  Sfieit,  (Eph.  iv.  30.)  may  also  be 
taken  to  refer  either  to  an  internal  grace,  habitual  or 
actual,  or  to  the  miraculous  gifts,  with  which  God 
fiivored  the  primitive  Christians.  We  grieve  the 
Spirit  of  God,  by  withstanding  his  holy  inspirations, 
the  motions  of  his  grace  ;  or  bv  living  m  a  lukewarm 
and  incautious  manner;  by  despising  his  gifts,  or 
neglecting  them ;  by  abu8in|f  his  favors,  either  out 
of  vanity,  curiosity  or  indifference.  In  a  contrary 
sense,  (Q  Tim.  i.  6.)  we  stir  up  the  Spirit  of  God 
which  is  in  us,  by  the  practice  of  virtue,  by  our  com- 
pliance with  his  inspirations,  by  fervor  in  his  service, 
by  renewing  our  gratitude,  &c. 

The  spirit,  as  opposed  to  the  flesh,  is  put  for  the 
soul  by  which  we  are  animated:  (Gen.  vi.  3.)  "My 
Spirit  shall  no  longer  abide  in  man,  because  he  is  but 
flesh  f  i.  e.  I  will  destroy  mankind,  I  will  take  from 
them  my  breath  which  I  gave  them,  the  soul  that  I 
infiised  into  them  ;  because  they  are  all  carnal,  de- 
based by  vile  inclinations,  by  brutish  passions ;  be- 
cause, in  a  word,  "  all  flesh  have  corrupted  their  way 
upon  the  earth  ;"  they  have  in  a  great  measure  for- 
gotten that  they  are  reasonable  creatures,  and  have 
plunged  themselves  into  the  state  and  condition  of 
beasts.  Or  it  may  mean.  My  Spirit  shall  not  strive 
with  man — to  correct  him,  to  repel  his  wickedness  : 
no  ;  but  I  will  chastise  him  severely :  his  violent  in- 
clinations shall  feel  no  check  from  the  gentle  admo- 
nitions of  my  benevolent  Spirit,  but  shall  have  their 
own  way— his  flesh  shall  not  be  thwarted,  but  shall 
prove  his  ruin— at  least,  after  such  a  respite  as  I  have 
appointed. 

Spirit,  in  the  moral  sense,  is  opposed  to  the  flesh  : 
(Rom.  viL  25.)  "  With  the  minci,  or  spuit,  I  myself 
serve  the  law  of  God ;  but  with  the  flesh  the  law  of 
sm."  And  chap.  viii.  13,  "  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh, 
ye  shall  die  ;  but  if  ye  through  the  spirit  do  mortify 
the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live.''  Also,  Gal.  v. 
19,  23,  "Now  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest, 
which  are  these ;  adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness, 
lascmousnesa,"  &lc^.  «  But  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  is 
love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness, 
ftuth,  meekness,  temperance." 

The  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  animates  true  Chris- 
tians, the  children  of  God,  and  distinguishes  them 
from  the  children  of  darkness,  who  are  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  the  worid,  is  the  gift  of  grace,  of  adop- 
tion, the  Holy  Spirit  poured  into  our  hearts,  which 
emboldens  us  to  call  God,  "  My  Father,  my  Father," 
Rom.  vui.  5.  Those  who  are  influenced  by  this 
Bpint  "  have  crucified  the  flesh,  with  its  aflffections 
and  lusts.  If  we  hve  in  the  Spirit,  let  us  also  walk  in 
the  Spirit,"  GaL  V.  25 ;  Rom.  viii.  9.  "  Ye  are  not  in 
the  fl6«h,  but  m  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of 

rr-  J'Ji  "^  ^^^'  ^**^  ^^  *^7  "^*»  *»ave  not  the 
Bpint  of  Chnst,  he  is  none  of  his."  The  Spirit  of 
Christ  animated  the  prophets,  and  inclined  them  in- 
dustriously to  inquire  at  what  time  those  events 
should  happen,  which  they  foretold  concerning  his 
passion  and  glory,  1  PeL  L  11. 

After  refferring  to  the  article  Soul,  it  may  be  proper 
»  .■"§?««,  that  whatever  language  describes  spiritual 
existence  is  particularly  obmiure ;  and  so  must  con- 
tmue  to  morula.  Nothing  can  be  less  obvious  than 
m  what  consirtod  tke  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  im- 
parted by  the  hands  of  the  apostles.  That  this  power 
was  rertncted  to  them,  only,  is  remarkable,  since  it 
ttnght  be  thought  the  120  wore  no  leas  qualified  to 
bestow  It     That  it  was  given  to  many,  perhaps  to 


most  new  converts,  insomuch  that  many  hundred! 
not  to  say  thousands,  must  have  participated  in  it^  i 
equally  remarkable  :  but  this  general  reception  of  i 
renders  many  things  applicable  to  the  primitivi 
churche8,and  Christians,  and  justlvsaid  ofthem,whicl 
It  would  be  presumptuous  to  apply  to  any  since  theii 
day.  And  although  some  of  the  powers  enjoyed  bj 
the  primitive  Christians  are  enumerated  in  certaii 
places  of  the  Epistles,  yet  we  are  not  much  enlight- 
ened  on  the  subject,  though  it  was  so  clear  and  con 
spicuous  anciently.  Were  any,  or  all,  of  these  pow 
ers  m  any  case  imparted  to  females  ? 

There  is  a  passage  in  1  PeL  iii.  19,  referring  to  the 
spirits  in  prison,  the  diflSculties  of  which  no  hypoth- 
esis  has  yet  completely  solved.  In  the  first  place,  il 
should  be  remarked,  that  the  apostle  distinguishei 
between  spu-its  {jrvtinaoi)  and  souls  {y^vxal):  the  soula 
were  saved  by  the  ark ;  the  spirits  were  shut  up  in 
prison.  He  seems  to  refer  to  the  same  thing  as  Job, 
(xxvi.  5.)  « The  giants  (Rephaim)  groan  under  the 
waters ;"  that  is,  says  Scott,  the  mighty  men  of  re- 
nown in  the  old  world,  who  filled  the  earth  with  vi- 
olence, and  perished  by  the  deluge.  Admitting  thia 
reference,  the  apostle  points  at  "  the  spirits  in  prisoi^ 
ever  since  the  flood."  The  difficulty  remains,  that 
Christ  is  said  to  go,  "  he  went  and  preached,"  to  those 
who  were  afterwards  destroyed,  because  of  their  un-, 
belief  and  disobedience.  But  whether  this  of  nece»- 
sity  means  a  personal  action  may  be  doubted ;  for  it 
is  said  of  Christ,  (Eph.  ii.  17.)  "He  came  and 
preached  to  you  who  were  afar  off*"— which  is  noi 
true  of  Christ,  personally  ;  be  preached  by  his  agenlij 
Admit  that  he  also  preached  by  his  agents  in  the 
days  of  Noah,  by  that  patriarch,  himself,  with  others, 
and  the  passage  loses  much  of  its  embarrassment 
Christ,  by  his  Spirit  imparted  to  Noah,  endeavored 
to  reclaim  the  antediluvians  ;  but  they,  persisting  in 
their  iniquities,  lost  their  lives  in  the  deluge ;  their 
spirits,  meanwhile,  being  confined  in  prison,  await  th« 
great  day  of  judgment.  Noah,  believing,  and  acting 
on  his  belief,  was  saved  from  the  general  destruction. 
Those  criminals  abused  the  long-suffering  of  God ; 
Noah  took  advantage  of  it  to  his  salvation.  i 

STACHYS,  a  disciple  of  Paul,  by  whom  he  is 
honorably  mentioned,  (Rom.  xvi.  9.)  but  we  know 
no  particulars  of  his  life  that  can  be  relied  upon. 

STACTE,  a  drug,  which  was  one  of  the  four  Ui- 
gredients  composing  the  sacred  perfume,  Exod.  xxx. 
34,  35.  It  is  understood  to  be  the  prime  kind  of 
myiTh;  and  as  the  Heb.  properly  signifies  a  drop, 
some  think  it  to  be  myrrh  distilling,  dropping,  from 
the  tree,  of  its  own  accord,  without  incision.  So 
Pliny,  speaking  of  the  trees  whence  myrrh  is  pro- 
duced, says,  "Before  any  incision  is  made,  thej 
exude  of  their  own  accord  what  is  called  stacte,  to 
which  no  kind  of  myrrh  is  preferable."  (Nat  Hist 
lib.  xii.  cap.  15.)  The  rabbins  suppose  it  to  be  th«| 
opohalsam ;  others,  storax. 

STADIUM,  a  measure  of  length,  a  furlong,  which! 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  geometri* 
cal  paces.  Eight  ftirlongs  make  a  mile.  See  th«l 
Table  of  Measures  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  [Th« 
Roman  stadium  was  nearly  equal  to  the  English  ftir- 
long,  and  contained  201.45  yards.  This  is  the  atm- 
dium  probably  meant  in  the  Now  Testament,  sinc« 
the  Jews  were  then  subject  to  the  Romans,  an  1  had 
constant  intercourse  with  them.     R, 

Stadium  is  also  taken  for  the  place  in  whicl  wen 
performed  public  exercises  of  running.  St  Paul 
alludes  to  these,  1  Cor.  ix.  24  :  "  They  which  run  in  a 
race  (m  bUuUo)  run  all,  but  one  receiveth  the  priz*." 
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These  place*  were  called  stadia,  because  they  were 
distinguished  into  courses,  or  distances,  by  certain 
resting  places  ;  so  that  some  of  the  racers  run  but  one 
distance,  some  two  or  more,  each  according  to  his 
itrength. 

STAR.  Under  the  nam©  of  stars,  the  Hebrews 
comprehended  all  constellations,  planets  and  heav- 
enly bodies ;  all  luminaries,  except  the  sun  and  moon. 
The  psalmist,  to  exalt  the  power  and  omniscience  of 
Gk)d,  says,  "  He  numbers  the  stars,  and  calls  them  by 
their  names."  He  is  described  as  a  king  taking  a  re- 
view of  his  army,  and  knowing  the  name  of  every 
on*-  of  his  soldiers.  To  express  a  very  extraordinary 
increase  and  multiplication.  Scripture  uses  the  simil- 
itude of  the  stars  of  heaven,  or  of  the  sands  of  the 
sea.  Gen.  xv.  5 ;  xxii.  17 ;  xxvi.  4 ;  Exod.  xxxii.  13, 
&.C.  In  times  of  disgrace  and  public  calamity,  it  is 
said,  the  stars  withhold  their  light ;  that  they  are  cov- 
ered with  darkness ;  that  they  fall  from  heaven,  and 
disappear.  These  figurative  and  emphatic  expres- 
sions, which  refer  to  the  governing  powers  of  nations, 
are  only  weakened  and  enervated  by  being  ex- 
plained. 

To  caution  the  Hebrews  against  the  idolatry  that 
prevailed  over  almost  all  the  East,  of  worshipping  the 
sun,  moon  and  stars,  Moses  informs  them  (Gen.  i.  14 
— 16.)  that  God  gave  the  stara  their  being,  and  sepa- 
rated them  from  that  mass  of  matter  which  he  cre- 
ated ;  and  Job  (xxxviii.  7.)  describes  them  as  praising 
the  Creator  at  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

The  beauty  and  splendor  that  men  observed  in  the 
stars  ;  the  great  advantages  they  derived  from  them ; 
the  wonderful  order  apparent  in  their  courses ;  the 
influence  ascribed  to  their  returns,  in  the  production 
and  preservation  of  animals,  fruits,  plants  and  mine- 
rals, have  induced  almost  all  people  to'impute  to  them 
Ufe,  knowledge,  power,  and  to  pay  them  a  sovereign 
worship  and  adoration.     See  Idolatry. 

The  sacred  books  seem  to  ascribe  knowledge  to 
the  stars ;  hence  we  are  told  that  they  praised  the 
Lord,  (Job  xxxviii.  7.)  and  elsewhere  they  are  excited 
to  this.  These  expressions,  however,  are  popular,  or 
poetical,  and  are  not  to  be  understood  literally  ;  for 
then  we  must  admit,  that  the  earth,  the  trees,  the 
waters,  are  animated  and  intelligent,  since  we  find  in 
Scripture  expressions  that  import  as  much.  All  the 
creatures  glorify  God,  bless  the  Lord,  and  obey  him, 
each  in  its  way. 

The  star  foretold  by  Balaam,  (Numb.  xxiv.  17.) 
was,  according  to  the  modem  Jews,  king  David,  who 
conquered  the  Moabites,  and  reduced  them  under  his 
obedience.  But  the  paraphrasts  Onkelos  and  Jona- 
than explain  it  of  the  Messiah,  as  the  natural  sense 
of  the  passage.  The  Jews  were  so  well  convinced 
of  this,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  afterwards,  that  the 
famous  impostor  Bar-chaliba  caused  himself  to  be 
cidlod  Bar-cocheba,  "  son  of  the  star,"  pretending  to 
be  the  Messiah ;  which  involved  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine in  a  revolt,  that  completed  the  ruin  of  their  un- 
ibrtunate  nation. 

STATER,  a  Greek  coin  of  the  value  of  one  shekel. 
Matt.  xvii.  37,  in  the  Greek.  It  was  worth  about  50 
cents. 

STEPHANAS,  a  Christian  of  Corinth,  whose  fam- 
ily Paul  baptized  ;  probably  alx)ut  A.  D.  52,  1  Cor.  i. 
16.  He  was  forward  to  the  service  of  the  church, 
and  came  to  Paul  at  Ephesus,  1  Cor.  xvi.  15,  17. 

STEPHEN,  the  first  Christian  martyr,  was  prob- 
ably a  Hellenistic  Jew,  and  Epiphanius  thinks  he 
was  among  the  7'2  disciples  ;  but  this  is  not  probable. 
He   is  always  put  first  among  the  deacons  in  the 
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church  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  it  is  Iclieved  he  had 
studied  at  the  feet  of  Gramaliel.  He  was  full  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  of  zeal,  and  performed  many  mira- 
cles. Acts  vi.  5.  Some  of  the  synagogue  of  the  freed- 
men,  of  the  Cyrenions,  Alexandrians,  and  others,  dis- 
puting with  him,  and  being  unable  to  withstand  his 
wisdom  and  spirit,  suborned  false  witnesses,  to  tes- 
tify, that  they  had  heard  him  blaspheme  against 
Moses  and  against  God,  and  drew  him  before  the 
Sanhedrim.  Ste})hen  appeared  in  the  midst  of  this 
assembly,  with  a  countenance  like  that  of  an  angel ; 
and  upon  the  high-priest  asking  him  what  he  had  to 
answer,  he  denied  that  he  had  said  any  thing  against 
Moses  or  the  temple — but  he  showed  that  the  Jews 
had  always  opposed  God  and  his  pro})heti» ;  upbraid- 
ed them  with  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  with  their 
putting  the  prophets  to  death,  and  with  slaying  the 
Messiah  himself  His  boldness  enraged  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews;  but  Stejjhen,  hfting  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  said,  "  I  see  the  heavens  open,  and  the  Son 
of  man  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  Unable 
to  endure  any  more,  his  enemies  cried  out,  stopped 
their  ears,  and  falling  upon  him,  drew  him  out  of  the 
city,  and  stoned  him  ;  the  witnesses  laying  down  their 
clothes  at  the  feet  of  a  young  man  called  Saul,  then 
one  of  the  most  eager  persecutors  of  the  Christians, 
but  afterwards  one  of  the  most  zealous  preachers  of 
Christianity.  Stephen  called  upon  the  Lord,  and 
said,  "  Lord,  impute  not  this  sin  to  them  ;"  after  which 
he  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord,  and  some  pious  persons 
took  care  to  bury  him,  and  accompanied  his  fiineral 
with  great  mourning.  Acts  viii.  2. 

STEWARD,  one  who  manages  the  affairs,  or  su- 
perintends the  afl^airs  of  another.  Thus  Eliezer  was 
the  steward  of  Abraham's  house  ;  (Gen.  xv.  2.)  Chris- 
tian ministers  are  the  stewards  of  God  over  his  church 
or  family,  (Tit.  i.  7 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  1,  2.)  and  believers  are 
stewards  of  his  gifts  and  graces,  to  dispense  the  bene- 
fits of  them  to  the  world,  1  Pet.  iv.  10. 

On  reading  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward,  who 
defrauds  his  princi})al  by  collusion  with  his  debtors, 
(Luke  xvi.)  we  find  it  concluded  by  what  seems  to  l)e 
a  strange  expression  :  (ver.  12.)  "  If  ye  have  not  been 
faithful  in  that  which  is  another  man's,  who  shall  givi 
you  that  which  is  your  own  ?"  Certainly  that  which  is 
a  man's  own  he  may  naturally  expect  should  be  given 
him ;  for  who  has  a  right  to  withhold  it  ?  The  pro- 
priety of  the  phrase,  therefore,  and  the  inferential  con- 
nection of  the  sentiment  with  the  parable,  is  not  clear 
to  a  general  reader ;  but  the  following  custoui  of  the 
Turks  (as  related  by  Aaron  Hill,  Travels,  p.  77.)  may 
contribute  to  its  better  understanding  :  "  It  is  a  com- 
mon custom  with  the  merchants  of  this  country  when 
they  hire  a  broker,  l)ook-keeper,  or  other  [confiden- 
tial J  servant,  to  agree,  that  he  shall  claim  no  wages ; 
but,  to  make  amends  for  that  unprofitable  disadvan- 
tage, they  give  them  free  and  uncontrolled  authority 
to  cheat  them  every  way  they  can,  in  managing  their 
business  ;  but  with  this  proviso,  that  tliey  must  never 
exceed  the  privileged  advantage  of  ten  per  cent.  All 
under  that,  which  they  ran  fairly  gain  in  settling  of 
accounts  with  their  respective  masters,  is  properly 
THEIR  owpf ;  and  by  their  masters'  will  is  confinned 
to  their  possession."  He  proceeds  to  say,  "  The  ser- 
vant knowing  he  has  nothmg  to  dej)«nd  on  but  these 
profits puts  himself  u|>on  a  wily  method  of  over- 
reaching others,  in  the  gooils  he  buys  by  order  of  hJB 
master.  His  master,  on  the  other  hand,  well  knows 
that  unless  he  watches  carefully  his  servant's  maa- 
agement,  ne  will  probably  go  beyond  tlie  tolerated 
limits  oftfn  per  cerd^ 
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rhis  kind  of  allowance,  though  appearing  extreme- 
j  singular  to  U8,  is  both  ancient  and  general  in  the 
£a0t  It  is  found  in  the  Gentoo  Laws :  (chap,  ix.)  "  If 
A  man  has  hired  any  person  to  conduct  a  trade  for 
him,  and  no  agreement  is  made  in  regard  to  wages, 
in  that  case,  the  person  hired  shall  receive  ont  terUh 
of  the  profit."  "  If  the  person  be  hired  to  attend  cattle, 
he  shall  receive  one  tenth  of  the  milk.  If  the  person 
be  hired  for  agriculture,  one  tenth  of  the  crop.  If  he 
plough  the  ground,  receiving  victuals,  one  fifth  of  the 
crop :  if  he  receive  no  victuals,  one  thirdJ*^  (Halhed's 
Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  140.) 

We  see,  then,  that  Mr.  Hill  has  been  too  severe  in 
describing  the  taking  of  such  an  allowance  as  a 
"  cheating  "  of  the  pnncipal ;  since  he  admits,  it  has 
that  principal's  permission,  and  is  "  a  privileged  ad- 
vantage." We  see,  too,  that  the  Gentoo  laws  admit 
a  detention  of  one  third  part,  in  certain  cases,  as  pay- 
ment for  a  servant's  labor  and  attention. 

The  phrase  which  appears  so  offensive  to  us,  now 
assumes  its  true  import: — "If  you  have  not  been 
found  faithful  in  the  administration  of  your  principal's 
property,  how  can  you  expect  to  receive  your  own 
thare  (as  the  word  may  signify)  of  that  advantage 
which  should  reward  your  labors  ?  If  you  have  not 
been  just  toward  him,  why,  or  how,  do  you  expect  he 
should  be  just  toward  you  ?"  May  not  this  principle 
set  the  conduct  of  the  unjust  steward  in  a  different 
light  from  what  it  has  hitherto  appeared  in  ?  (1.)  We 
see  that  this  steward  had  a  right  to  expect  from  his 
master  the  value  of  a  share  of  this  oil  and  wheat,  as 
his  due : — But  if  his  master  had  once  got  possession 
of  this  value,  he  mi^ht  have  seized  it  in  compensation 
forybrm«r  deficiencies :  the  steward  prevents  this,  by 
negotiating  with  the  debtors  themselves,  before  tbieir 
accounts  are  inspected  by  his  master.  (2.j  The  stew- 
ard had  a  right  to  a  portion  of  the  value,  but  he  takes 
abundantly  more  than  his  due ;  and  then  carries  in 
the  mutilated  account  to  his  master,  as  if  it  were  the 
produce  of  the  whole,  not  accounting  for  tlie  quantity 
rceervwd  bv  him  for  his  future  dependence  in  the 
hands  of  those  who,  having  had  their  share  of  the 
fraud,  might  return  the  advantage  by  receiving  this 
vnjust  agent  into  their  habitations.  (3.)  The  steward's 
mastei  commends  him  as  having  adopted  an  expedi- 
ent not  easily  to  be  detected,  but,  in  fact,  a  cunning 
contrivance ;  being  evidently  fbunded  in  custom  and 
equity ;  readily  enough  to  be  represented  as  merely 
doing  himself  that  justice  which,  as  he  might  say,  his 
master  denied  him  ;  and,  as  to  the  quantity  he  with- 
holds, he  might  plead  somewhat  analogous  to  what  is 
provided  for  in  the  Grentoo  laws,  which,  we  see,  in 
some  cases  allow  of  one  third  as  a  compensation  for 
extraordinary  care  and  trouble. 

May  our  Lord's  inference  be  thus  understood? 
**This  steward  could  only  expect  that  his  friends 
would  receive  and  maintain  him,  so  long  as  what  he 
could  claim  of  this  value,  or  stock,  of  oil  or  of  wheat, 
lasted :  when  that  was  exhausted,  they  would  desire 
his  absence ;  but,  contrary  to  this,  I  advise  you,  by 
your  management  of  worldly  riches,  to  make  friends 
— friends  who  may  receive  you  into,  not  temporary, 
but  lasting  residence ;  who  may  welcome  your  arrival, 
not  into  a  mere  transitory  shelter,  but  into  an  ever- 
abiding  felicity.  I  press  tnis  upon  you,  because  riches 
are  so  slippery,  so  perverting,  so  delusive,  that  they 
may  well  be  called  deciitful  ;  and  they  but  too  oflen 
are  allurements  to  unrighteousness — to  unrighteous 
modes  of  acquiring  them,  and  to  unrighteous  modes 
of  disposing  of  them ;  but  if  they  be  used  with  a  dis- 
position of  mind  contrary  to  that  of  this  unjust  steward, 


if,  instead  of  being  wickedly  withheld,  they  be  justly 
and  Uberally  circulated,  and,  as  it  were,  brought  to 
account,  the  benevolence  of  true  pietv  will  direct  them 
to  such  salutary  purposes,  as  may  lay  many  worthy 
but  necessitous  persons  under  great  obligations :  and 
these,  should  you  be  involved  in  distress  here  below, 
will  do  their  utmost  to  soothe  and  reheve  you  ;  or  they 
will  hereafler  congratulate  your  happy  reception  into 
never-ending  beatitude  and  glory." 

[This  passage  (Luke  xvi.  9.)  is  more  properly  taken 
impersonally ;  the  phrase  "  that  thev  may  receive  you  " 
being  equivalent  to  "  thai  ye  mny  he  received  into  ever- 
lasting habitations^  &c.  Impersonal  verbs  of  this  form 
are  fi*equent  in  Greek ;  e.  g.  Luke  xii.  20,  "  This  night 
SHALL  THEY  REQUIRE  thy  soul  of  thcc,"  iu  the  Greek, 
for  "  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee,"  &c.     R. 

STOICS,  a  sect  of  heathen  philosophers,  so  named 
from  the  Greek  aroa,  a  porch,  or  portico,  because 
Zeno,  its  founder,  held  his  school  in  a  porch  of  the 
city  of  Athens.  They  placed  the  supreme  happiness 
of  man  in  hving  agreeably  to  nature  and  reason ; 
affecting  the  same  stiffness,  patience,  apathy,  austerity 
and  insensibility,  as  the  Pharisees,  whom,  according  to 
Josephus,  they  much  resembled.  They  were  consid- 
erable at  Athens  when  Paul  visited  that  city,  Acts 
xvii.  18. 

STONES.  For  the  names  of  the  precious  stones 
which  were  in  the  high-priest's  breastplate,  (Exod. 
xxviii.  17,  &c.)  the  reader  may  see  their  articles,  and 
Breastplate. 

Corner  Stone,  or  head  stone  of  tht  corner,  is  that 
put  at  the  angle  of  a  building,  whether  at  the  founda- 
tion or  on  the  top  of  the  wall.  (See  Corner  Stone.) 
Our  Saviour,  though  rejected  by  the  Jews,  was  the 
comer  stone  of  the  church,  (Ps.  cxviii.  22.)  and  the 
stone  that  binds  and  unites  the  synagogue  and  Gen- 
tiles in  the  union  of  one  faith.  Acts  iv.  11 ;  Isa.  xxviii 
16  ;  Eph.  ii.  20 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  6  ;  Matt  xxi.  42 ;  Mark  xiL 
10;  Luke  XX.  17.  The  Hebrews  sometimes  gave  the 
name  of  stone,  or  rock,  to  kings  or  princes,  and  also 
to  God  himself. 

Moses  forbids  the  Hebrews  to  set  up  in  their  coun- 
try any  stone  that  is  exalted,  or  remarkable,  Lev. 
xxvi.  1.  The  text  may  be  translated  by  "a  stone  for 
sight ;"  a  land-mark  that  stands  on  an  eminence,  or 
in  some  great  road,  to  be  seen  from  a  distance.  Strabo 
(lib.  xvii.)  mentions  such  stones  on  the  highways  in 
Egypt ;  and  he  says  also,  there  are  several  remarkable 
and  eminent  stones  upon  Libanus.  The  Syrians  and 
Egyptians  had  such  respect  for  them  that  tbey  almost 
adored  them.  They  anointed  them  with  oil,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Apuleius,  kissed  and  saluted  them.  It  is 
probable  that  this  worship  is  what  Moses  intended  to 
prohibit ;  for  heaps  of  stones,  raised  in  witness  oi 
memorable  events,  and  to  preserve  the  remembrance 
of  matters  of  great  importance,  are  the  most  ancient 
monuments  among  the  Hebrews.  In  early  ages, 
these  were  used  instead  of  inscriptions,  pyramids, 
medals  or  histories.  Jacob  and  Laban  raised  such  a 
monument  on  mount  Gilead,  in  memory  of,their  cov- 
enant. Gen.  xxxi.  46.  Joshua  erected  one  at  Gilgal, 
of  stones  taken  out  of  the  Jordan,  to  preserve  the 
memorial  of  his  miraculous  passage ;  (Josh.  iv.  5 — 7.) 
and  the  Israelites  beyond  Jordan  raised  one  on  the 
banks  of  that  river,  as  a  testimony  that  they  constituted 
but  one  nation  with  their  brethren  on  the  other  side, 
Josh.  xxiL  10. 

In  illustration  of  this  practice,  Mr.  Taylor  quotes 
from  Chardin  the  fbllowing  passage : — "  Upon  the  Icf^ 
hand  of  the  road  are  to  be  seen  laroe  circles  of 
hewn  stone ;  which  the  Persians  affirm  to  be  a  great 
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lifn  that  the  Caous,  making  war  in  Media,  held  a 
jouncil  in  that  place  ;  it  being  the  custom  of  those 
>eople,  that  every  officer  that  came  to  the  council, 
)rought  wiih  him  a  stone  to  serve  him  inste-ad  of  a 
jshair:  these  Caous  were  a  sort  of  giants.  What  is 
jnost  to  be  admired,  after  observation  of  these  stones, 
|B  tiiia,  that  they  are  so  big  that  eight  men  can  hardly 
nmf  one  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  place  from  whence 
hvy  ean  be  imagined  to  have  been  fetched,  but  from 
'he  next  mountains,  which  are  six  leagues  oft*." 
p.  371.) 

This  extract  deserves  notice  on  two  accounts:  (1.) 
rhe  Persian  notion  of  stones  being  used  instead  of 
;hairs,  at  a  council,  must  have  had  some  origin ;  and 
oust  also  have  been  customary  at  some  time  in  that 
jountry : — the  sitting  upon  stones,  then,  could  not  have 
»een  always  totally  unknown  in  Mesopotamia,  where 
!jaban  resided,  and  Jacob  with  him ;  and  what  was 
customary  at  a  council,  might  be  practised  at  a  cove- 
lant  agreement,  as  in  the  case  of  Laban  and  Jacob. 
2.)  The  resemblance  of  these  circles  of  large 
tones  to  the  Druidical  monuments  of  Great  Britain 
Stonehenge,  Abury, &.C.)  is  striking;  and  the  finding 
tructures  so  similar  in  regions  so  distant,  demonstrates 
he  extensive  spread  and  influence  (if  not  the  identity] 
►f  that  religion,  the  exercise  of  which  had  occasioned 
heir  erection.     (Fragments  166,  734 — 7S6^ 

In  the  Fragments  just  referred  to,  Mr.  Taylor  has 
5ollected  much  information  relative  to  heaps  and  cir- 
jles  of  stones,  wholly  or  partly  remaining,  in  diflTer- 
mt  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  elsewhere,  for  the 
)urpo8e  of  throwing  light  on  a  practice  so  often  al- 
uded  or  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  Gilgal,  a  religious  station,  in 
he  early  period  of  the  Israelitish  history.  The  prac- 
ice  of  raising  and  consecrating  stones  in  commemo- 
BtiOB  of  memorable  events  connected  with  religion, 
rliioh  has  so  extensively  prevailed  in  various  parts  of 
he  world,  and  among  people  altogether  dissimilar  in 
heir  general  character  and  habits,  he  considers  as 
iftbrdiug  a  striking  proof  that  the  religion  of  mankind 
WBB  originally  the  same,  in  its  objects,  its  principles 
ind  its  rites :  and  that,  to  wherever  the  original  tribes 
►f  men  migrated,  with  their  natural  fathers  at  their 
lead,  or  wherever  they  settled,  they  retained  those 
■eligious  customs,  notions  and  references,  which  they 
lad  received  as  part  of  their  patrimony,  in  the  land 
>f  their  primary  residence. 

Rough  and  unformed  stones  were  considered  to  be 
nore  pure  and  fit  for  sacred  uses  than  those  that  were 
lewn.  Moses  directed  (Exod.  xx.  25.)  an  altar  to  be 
aised  to  the  Lord,  of  rough  stones ;  not  of  hewn  ones, 
rhich  he  declared  to  be  polluted.  (See  also  Deut. 
□tvii.  5 ;  Josh.  viii.  31,  32  ;  Ezra  v.  8  ;  1  Mac.  iv. 
6,47.) 

"  A  heart  of  stone "  may  be  understood  several 
vays.  Job,  (xh.  24.)  speaking  of  the  behemoth,  says, 
lis  heart  is  as  hard  as  stone,  as  impenetrable  as  ap 
pnvil ;  q.  d.  he  is  of  a  very  extraordinary  strength, 
K>ldDeflB  and  courage.  The  heart  of  Nabal  became 
s  a  stone,  when  he  comprehended  the  danger  he  had 
ncurred  by  his  imprudence,  (1  Sam.  xxv.  37.)  i.  e. 
lis  heart  became  immovable  like  a  stone ;  t  was 
5ontracted  or  convulsed,  and  this  convulsion  occa- 
lioned  his  death.  Ezekiel  says,  (xi.  19 ;  xxxvi.  26.) 
le  Lord  will  take  away  from  his  people  the  heart  of 
tOM«,  and  give  them  a  heart  of  ftesh  ;  i.  e.  he  will 
onrert  them,  and  inspire  them  with  milder  and  more 
p^ciouB  feelings.  Nearly  in  the  same  sense,  John 
he  Baptist  said,  (Matt.  iiL  9.)  Qod  was  able  to  raise 
ip  to  Abraham  children  from  the  stones  of  the  desert. 


I>aDiel,  speaking  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Meseiah^ 
comparee  it  to  a  small  stone  loosened  from  tl.e  moun- 
tain, by  no  mortal  power,  that  struck  upon  the  feet 
of  the  colossus  which  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  in  his 
dream,  and  afterwards  filled  the  whole  earth,  Dan. 
ii.  34. 

STONING  was  a  punishment  much  in  us«»  among 
the  Hebrews,  and  the  rabbins  reckon  all  crimes  as 
being  subject  to  it,  which  the  law  condemns  to  death, 
without  expressing  the  particular  mode.  They  say, 
that  w.  en  a  man  was  condemned  to  death,  he  was 
led  out  of  the  city  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there 
exhorted  to  acknowledge  and  confess  his  fault.  He 
was  then  stoned  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  stones 
were  thrown  u}>on  him  till  he  died,  or  he  was  thrown 
headlong  down  a  steep  place,  and  a  large  stone  rolled 
upon  his  body.  To  the  latter  mode  it  is  supposed 
there  is  a  reference  in  Matt.  xxi.  44. 

STORK,  ciconia,  Heb.  ni^on,  from  ion,  kind^  good; 
probably  so  called  because  of  the  tenderness  which  it 
is  said  to  manifest  towards  its  parents ;  never,  as  is 
reported,  forsaking  them,  but  feeding  and  defending 
them  in  their  decrepitude.  The  stork  is  a  bird  of  {pas- 
sage: (Jer.  viii.  7.)  "The  stork  in  the  heavens  know- 
eth  her  appointed  times ;  and  the  turtle,  and  the  crane^ 
and  the  swallow,  observe  the  time  of  their  commg.* 
Jerome  and  the  LXX  sometimes  render  the  Hebrew 
word  by  herodiusy  the  heron ;  sometimes  by  pelican 
or  kite ;  but  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  it  des- 
ignates properly  the  stork.  Moses  places  it  among  un- 
clean birds.  Lev.  xi.  19 ;  Deut.  xiv.  18.  The  psalmist 
says  (civ.  17.)  "  As  for  the  stork,  the  fir-trees  are  her 
house."  In  the  climate  of  Europe,  she  commonly 
builds  her  nest  on  some  high  tower,  or  on  tlie  top  of 
a  house  ;  but  in  Palestine,  where  the  coverings  or  the 
houses  are  flat,  she  builds  in  high  trees.  Profane 
authors  speak  much  of  the  piety  of  the  stork,  and  its 
gratitude  to  its  parents.  Ambrose  says,  that  for  thii 
reason  the  Romans  called  it  avis  pia  ;  (Hexsemer.  lib. 
V.  c.  16.)  and  Publius  calls  it  pietatis  cvltrix.  (Apud. 
Petron.  Vide  Bochart  de  Animal  Sacr.  tooL  ii 
lib.  ii.  c.  29.) 

Ciconia  enim  grata,  peregrina,  hospita, 
Pietatis  cultrix,  gracili-pes,  crotalistria. 

The  stork  has  the  beak  and  legs  long  and  red  ;  it 
feeds  on  serpents,  frogs  and  insects.  Its  plumage 
would  be  wholly  white,  but  that  the  extremities  of  its 
wings,  and  some  small  part  of  its  head  and  thighs,  are 
black.  It  sits  for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  and  lays 
but  four  eggs.  They  migrate  to  southern  countries 
in  August,  and  return  in  the  spring.  They  are  still 
the  objects  of  much  veneration  among  the  common 
people  in  some  parts  of  Europe.     *R. 

I.  SUCCOTH,  tentSj  tabernacles^  the  first  encamp- 
ment of  the  Israelites,  after  they  left  Egypt,  Exod. 
xii.  37.     See  Exodus,  p.  401. 

II.  SUCCOTH,  a  city  east  of  the  Jordan,  between 
the  brook  Jabok  and  that  river,  and  where  Jacob 
set  up  his  tents  on  his  return  from  MeHopolamia, 
Gen.  xxxiii.  17.  Joshua  assigned  the  city  sul)8e- 
quently  built  here  to  the  tribe  of  Gad,  Josh.  xiiL  27. 
Gideon  tore  the  flesh  of  the  principal  men  of  Suc- 
coth  with  thorns  and  brien,  because  thev  retum«d 
him  a  haughty  answer  when  pursuing  the  Midianites, 
Judg.  viii.  5. 

SUCCOTH  BENOTH.  Calmet  speaks  of  Suo- 
cx)th  Benoth  as  an  idol  set  up  in  Samaria,  by  the  meo 
brought  from  Assyria,  (2  Kinrs  xvii.  30.)  but  Mr. 
Taylor  and  other  writers  have  snown  it  mors  probsr- 
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■jjy  to  denote  tabernacles  or  booths  consecrated  to 
jne  of  the  forms  of  Venus.  In  such  places  young 
maidens  were  devoted  to  the  licentious  worship  of 
Venus. 

SUN,  the  great  luminary  which  God  created,  at  the 
beginning,  to  govern  the  day.  Cahnet  thinks  it  was 
the  sun  which  the  Phcenicians  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  Baal,  the  Moabites  under  that  of  Chemosh, 
the  Ammonites  under  that  of  Moloch,  the  Israelites 
under  that  of  Baal,  and  king  of  the  host  of  heaven. 
Moses  cautioned  the  Israelites  against  this  species  of 
idolatry,  (Deut.  iv.  19.)  "Take  ye,  therefore,  good 
heed  unto  yourselves — lest  thou  lift  up  thine  eyes  unto 
heaven,  and  when  thou  seest  the  sun,  the  moon  and 
the  stars,  even  all  the  host  of  heaven,  thou  shouldst  be 
driven  to  worship  and  serve  them."  In  Deut.  xvii.  3, 
he  condemns  to  death  those  perverted  to  worship 
strange  gods,  the  sun,  the  moon,  &c. ;  and  Josiah 
took  from  the  temple  of  the  Lord  the  horses,  and 
burned  the  chariots,  which  the  kings  his  predecessors 
had  consecrated  to  the  sun,  2  Kings  xxiii.  11.  Job 
•ays,  (xxxi.  26 — ^28.)  he  looked  on  it  as  a  great  crime, 
and  as  renouncing  the  God  that  is  above,  to  kiss  his 
hand  in  token  of  adoration,  when  he  beheld  the  sun 
in  its  beauty  and  splendor.  Ezekiel  (viii.  16.)  saw  in 
the  Spirit,  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  five  and  twenty 
men  of  Judah,  who  turned  their  backs  on  the  sanctu- 
ary, and  had  their  faces  towards  the  east,  worshipping 
the  rising  sun. 

The  sun  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  noble 
similitudes  used  by  the  sacred  authors,  who,  to  repre- 
sent great  public  calamity,  speak  of  the  sun  as  being 
obscured,  oc-c.  (See  Isa.  xiii.  10  ;  xxiv.  23  ;  Jer.  xv.9 ; 
Ezek.  xxxii.  7 ;  Joel  ii.  31 ;  Amos  viii.  9.)  To  express 
a  long  continuance  of  any  thing  glorious  and  illustri- 
ous, it  is  said,  it  shall  continue  as  long  as  the  sun. 
So  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  (Ps.  Ixxii.  17;  Ixxxix. 
36.)  under  whose  happy  dominion  the  Hght  of  the 
moon  shall  equal  that  of  the  sun,  and  that  of  the 
■un  be  seven  times  more  than  ordinary,  Isa.  xxx. 
86.  Christ  is  called  the  Sun  of  righteousness, 
Mai.  iv.  a. 

The  compass  of  the  whole  earth  is  described  by  the 
expression,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going 
down  of  the  same  ;  or  rather  from  east  to  west,  Ps.  I. 
1 ;  cvii.  3 ;  cxiii.  3,  &c. 

SUPERSTITION,  and  SUPERSTITIOUS,  are 
words  which  occur  only  in  the  New  Testament. 
Festus,  governor  of  Judea,  informed  Agrippa,  that 
Paul  had  disputed  with  the  other  Jews  concerning 
matters  of  their  own  superstition,  (Acts  xxv.  19.)  in 
which  he  spoke  like  a  true  pagan,  equally  ignorant  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  of  the  Jewish.  Paul,  writ- 
ing to  the  Colossians,  (chap.  ii.  23.)  recommends  to 
them,  not  to  regard  false  teachers,  who  would  per- 
■uade  them  to  a  compliance  with  human  wisdom,  in 
an  affected  humility  and  superstition  ;  and  speaking 
to  the  Athenians,  he  says,  "I  perceive  that  in  afi 
things  ye  are  too  superstitious,"  &c.  Acts  xvii.  22. 

The  Gre'iks  call  superstition  Jtiaiiai^oria^  demon- 
terror.  A  superstitious  man  looks  on  God  as  a  severe 
and  rigid  master,  and  obeys  with  fear  and  trembling. 
Varro  says,  the  pious  man  honors  and  loves  GJod ;  the 
■uperstitious  man  dreads  him,  even  to  terror;  and 
MaximuB  Tyrius  obeeryea,  that  a  man  truly  pious  looks 
on  God  as  a  flriend  full  of  goodneas,  whereas  the 
■uperstitious  serves  him  with  Da«e  and  mean  flattenr. 
Such  are  Calmet*8  remarks  on  this  subject.  Mr. 
Taylor  obsenrea,  that  the  Greek  word  Jtiaiiaifiovia 
b  probably  of  less  offensive  impmrt  than  has  been 
■lated.      Festus,   a  governor  newly  arrived   in  his 


provmce,  would  hardly  have  paid  so  ill  acomphmenl 
to  Agrippa,  a  king  of  the  Jewish  religion,  as  to  call 
his  religion  superstitious  ;  and  when  Paul  at  Athens 
tells  the  Areopagites  that  they  are  too  superstitious, 
he  uses  a  word  no  doubt  susceptible  of  a  good  aa 
well  as  of  a  bad  sense  ;  as  it  would  have  been  highly 
indecorous,  nor  less  unnecessary,  to  calumniate  the 
religious  disposition  of  his  judges,  whom  he  was  ad- 
dressing. It  we  take  the  word  in  the  sense  of  worship, 
or  reverence,  Festus  may  say,  "  Paul  and  the  Jews 
differ  in  respect  of  certain  objects  of  spiritual  rever- 
ence,"— and  Paul  may  say,  "  I  perceive  ye  are  greatly 
attached  to  objects  of  spiritual  reverence,"  not  only 
without  offence,  but  as  a  very  graceful  introduction 
to  a  discourse,  which  proposed  to  describe  the  only 
proper  object  of  such  reverence. 

SUPHA.  Suph  is  certainly  the  Red  sea;  but  the 
notion  of  Suph  being  an  appellation  belonging  to  the 
Red  sea  only,  has  misled  our  translators  into  gross 
errors  of  geography.  We  read  in  Numb.  xxi.  14,  of 
the  "  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord,  what  he  did  in  the 
Red  sea — Supha — and  in  the  brooks  of  Arnon."  Buti 
the  brooks  of  Arnon  were  not  near  the  Red  sea,  noi 
was  any  transaction  there  comparable  to  the  passage 
of  the  Red  sea  by  the  Israelites.  It  is  more  probable 
that  this  Supha  is  the  same  as  Suph,  (Deut.  i.  1.] 
where  Moses  repeated  his  laws ;  which  was  eleven 
days'  journey  from  Horeb,  and  between  Paran,  To- 
phel,  &c.  on  this  side  Jordan  ;  certainly,  to  say  the 
least,  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  river,  and  by  the 
banks  of  it,  very  distant  from  the  Red  sea. 

SUSANNA,  a  holy  woman  who  attended  on  oui 
Saviour,  and  with  others  ministered  to  his  wantsj 
Luke  viii.  2,  3. 

SWALLOW.  There  is  considerable  diversity  ol 
opinion  among  critics  on  the  Hebrew  designation  oi 
this  well  known  bird.  Our  translators  have  taken 
both  nn-i  and  nu;?  to  signify  the  swallow,  in  different 
passages  of  Scripture ;  but  in  each  they  seem  to  have 
been  wrong.  The  former  of  the  words  is  better  un- 
derstood by  Bochart,  and  other  able  critics,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a  species  of  dove ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  latter  word  imports  the  crane^  which  is  so  calledj 
from  its  remarkable  cry.  The  real  designation  of  the 
swallow  appears  to  be  d^d,  *m,  either  from  its  spright- 
lintss  or  sxmfl  motion,  or,  as  Bochart  thinks,  from  its 
note.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  goddess  Isis  is 
said  to  have  been  changed  into  this  bird  ;  which  cir-j 
cumstance,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  name,  fur 
nishes  an  additional  confirmation  of  the  interpretatio 
here  adopted.  The  only  mention  of  the  swallow  i 
Scripture  is  in  Isa.  xxxviii.  14,  and  Jer.  viii.  7.  In  th 
former  passage,  Hezekiah,  referring  to  the  severity  o 
his  recent  affliction,  says,  "  Like  a  swallow,  or  a  cranej 
so  did  I  chatter."  The  note  of  the  swallow  bein 
quick  and  mournful,  the  allusion  of  tlie  king  has  l)ee 
supposed  to  be  to  his  prayers,  which  were  so  inter- 
rupted by  groans,  as  to  be  like  the  quick  twitterings 
of  the  swallow.  This  seems  to  have  occasioned  tha 
pious  monarch  to  regard  with  suspicion  the  sincerity 
and  fervor  of  his  supplications,  thus  delivered,  but  in 
broken  accents ;  and  in  bitterness  of  eroirit  he  casti 
himself  upon  the  unbounded  mercy  of  his  God,  ex- 
claiming, "  O  Lord,  I  am  oppressed,  undertake  for  me.* 
The  passage  in  JeremiaJb  refers  to  the  well  known 
migration  of  this  bird,  a  circumstance  from  which 
the  faithful  prophet  takes  occasion  to  reprove  the  in- 
gratitude and  infidelity  of  the  favored  tribes  .  "  The 
turde,  and  the  crane,  and  the  swallow  observe  the 
time  of  their  coming ;  but  ray  people  know  not  th*» 
judgment  of  the  Lord." 
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SWAN.  This  bird  is  only  mentioned  in  Lev.  xi. 
18,  and  Deut.  xiv.  16,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtiul 
whether  it  be  really  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  nr)Vir\, 
The  LXX  render  Porphvrion,  or  purple  hen,  which  is 
a  water  bird,  not  unlike  m  form  to  those  which  pre- 
cede it  in  the  text.  Greddes  observes,  that  "the  root 
signifies  to  breathe  out,  to  respire  ;  and  adds,  if  ety- 
mology were  our  guide,  I  would  say  it  points  to  a 
well  known  quality  in  the  swan,  that  of  being  able  to 
respire  a  long  time  with  its  bill  and  neck  under  water, 
and  even  plunged  in  the  mud."  Some  think  the  con- 
jecture of  Michaelis  not  improbable,  "  that  it  is  the 
goose,  which  every  one  knows  is  remarkable  for  its 
manner  of  breathing  out,  or  hissing,  when  provoked." 
"  What  makes  me  conjecture  this,"  says  Michaelis,  "  is 
that  the  same  Chaldee  interpreters,  who  in  Leviticus 
render  061)0,  do  not  employ  this  word  in  Deuteron- 
omy, but  substitute  '  the  white  Kak,'  whicli,  according 
to  Buxtorf,  denotes  the  goose."  Perhaps  Egypt  has 
birds  of  the  wild  goose  kind,  one  of  which  is  here 
alluded  to.  Norden  (vol.  ii.  p.  36.)  mentions  a  "  goose 
of  the  Nile,  whose  plumage  was  extremely  beautiful. 
It  was  of  an  exquisite  aromatic  taste,  smelled  of  gin- 
ger, and  had  a  great  deal  of  flavor."  Can  a  bird  of 
this  kind  be  the  Hebrew  THnshemethf 

SWEARING,  see  Oath. 

SWINE,  a  well  known  animal,  forbidden  as  food 
to  the  Hebrews,  (Lev.  xi.  7  ;  Deut.  xiv.  8.)  who  held 
its  flesh  in  such  detestation,  that  they  would  not  so 
much  as  pronounce  its  name. 

Among  the  gross  abominations  and  idolatrous 
practices  of  which  the  Israelites  were  guilty  in  the 
time  of  Isaiah,  however,  the  eating  of  swine's  flesh  is 
mentioned,  ch.  Ixv.  4  :  "  A  people  that  provoketh  me 
to  anger  continually  to  my  face  ;  that  sacrificeth  in 
gardens,  and  burneth  incense  upon  altars  of  brick ; 
which  remain  among  the  graves,  and  lodge  in  the 
monuments ;  which  eat  swine's  flesh ;  and  broth  of 
abominable  things  is  in  their  vessels,"  &c.  Their 
punishment  is  denounced  in  the  next  chapter :  "  They 
that  sanctify  themselves  and  purify  themselves  in  the 
gardens  behind  one  tree  in  the  midst,  eating  swine's 
flesh,  and  the  abomination,  and  the  mouse,  shall  be 
consumed  together,  saith  the  Lord,"  ch.  Ixvi.  17. 

It  was  an  established  custom,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  to  offer  a  hog  in  sacrifice  to  Ceres  at 
the  beginning  of  harvest,  and  another  to  Bacchus,  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  vintage  ;  because  that  animal  is 
equally  hostile  to  the  growing  corn  and  the  loaded 
vineyard.  To  this  practice  there  is  probably  an  allu- 
sion in  Isa.  Ixvi.  3:  "He  that  killeth  an  ox  is  as  if 
he  slew  a  man ;  he  that  sacrificeth  a  lamb,  as  if  he 
cut  oflTa  dog's  neck ;  ht  .^hat  offereth  an  oblation,  as 
if  he  oflfered  swine's  blood  ;  he  that  burneth  incense, 
as  if  he  blessed  an  idol ;  yea,  they  have  chosen  their 
own  ways,  and  their  soul  delighteth  in  their  abom- 
ination.'' 

There  is  an  injunction  in  Matt.  vii.  6,  which  de- 
mands notice  here  :  "  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto 
the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest 
they  trample  them  under  their  feet,  and  turn  again 
and  rend  you."  This  passage,  as  it  stands,  is  some- 
what obscure,  since  it  refers  both  the  malignant  acta 
ipecified  to  the  last-mentioned  animal.  Dr.  A.  Clarke, 
however,  has  restored  it  to  its  true  meaning,  by  trans- 
pofling  the  Unes  ;  and  bishop  Jebb,  availing  himself 
of  the  hint,  has  shown  it  to  be  one  of  those  introvert- 
ed parallelisms  which  so  frequently  present  themselves 
in  the  sacred  writings,  and  which  he  has  generally  so 
beautifully  illustrated.  Placed  in  this  form,  it  will 
itand  as  follows : — 
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Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  tht  dogi , 
Neither  cast  your  pearls  before  the  swine ; 
Lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet, 

And  turn  about  and  rend  you. 

Here  the  first  line  is  related  to  the  fourth,  and  the 
second  to  the  third.  The  sense  of  the  passage  becomei 
perfectly  clear,  on  thus  adjusting  the  parallelism  :— 

Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs ; 
Lest  they  turn  about  and  rend  you : 
Neither  cast  your  pearls  before  the  swine  ; 
Lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet. 

The  more,  dangerous  act  of  imprudence,  with  its 
fatal  result,  is  placed  first  and  last,  so  as  to  make, 
and  to  leave,  the  deepest  practical  impression.  To 
cast  pearls  before  swine,  is  to  place  the  pure  and 
elevated  morality  of  the  gospel  before  sensual  and 
besotted  wretches,  whr  have 

.  .  .  Nor  ear,  nor  soul,  to  comprehend 
The  sublime  notion,  and  high  mystery  ; 

but  will  assuredly  trample  them  in  the  mire.  To 
give  that  which  is  holy  [the  sacrifice,  as  some  translate 
it)  to  the  dogs,  is  to  produce  the  deep  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity before  the  malignant  and  profane,  who  will  not 
fail  to  add  injury  to  neglect ;  who  will  not  only  hate 
the  doctrine,  but  persecute  the  teacher.  In  either 
case,  an  indiscreet  and  over-profluent  zeal  may  do 
serious  mischief  to  the  cause  of  goodness;  but  in  the 
latter  case,  the  injury  will  fall  with  heightened  sever- 
ity, both  on  religion,  and  on  religious  injudicious 
friends.  The  warning,  therefore,  against  the  dogs,  is 
emphatically  placed  at  the  commencement  and  the 
close.  (Jebl)'s  Sacred  Literature,  p.  338,  &c.)  This 
certainly  places  the  allusion  in  a  striking  and  beauti- 
ful light,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  bishop  has  caught 
the  true  sense  of  the  passage.  In  this  part  of  his  dis- 
course our  Lord  is  warning  his  hearers  not  to  be  un- 
merciful and  severe  in  censuring  others,  in  marking 
and  aggravating  their  faults ;  not  to  correct  their  vices 
or  mistakes,  while  they  are  chargeable  themselves 
with  much  more  heinous  crimes.  They  were  not  to 
suffer  sin  in  their  brother,  but  were  bound  to  reprove 
his  faults,  and  endeavor  his  reformation  ;  their  coun- 
sels and  reproofs,  however,  were  to  be  managed  with 
wisdom  and  prudence,  and  were  not  to  be  unseason- 
ably lavished  on  hardened  and  profligate  sinners, 
who,  instead  of  receiving  them  in  a  becoming  man- 
ner, would  be  exaspe  rated  by  them,  and  turn  with  fliry 
upon  their  indiscreet  advisers.  "Give  not  wisdom," 
says  the  Hebrew  adage,  "  to  him  who  knows  not  ita 
value,  for  it  is  more  precious  than  pearls,  and  he  who 
seeks  it  not  is  woj-se  than  a  s>vine  that  defiles  and 
rolls  himself  in  the  mud  ;  so  he  who  knows  not  the 
value  of  wisdom,  profanes  its  glory." 

The  hog  delights  more  in  the  fetid  mire  than  in 
the  clear  and  running  stream.  The  mud  is  the  cho- 
sen place  of  his  repose,  and  to  wallow  in  it  seems  to 
constitute  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures.  To  wash 
him  is  vain ;  for  he  is  no  sooner  at  liberty,  than  he 
hastens  to  the  puddle,  and  besmears  himself  anew. 
Such  is  the  temper  of  corrupt  and  wicked  men,  who 
had  escaped  the  jtollutions  of  the  world,  through  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
but  are  again  entangled  and  overcome.  It  is  hap- 
pened unto  them  according  to  the  true  proverb, 
"The  dog  is  turned  to  his  vomit  again  ;  and  the  sow 
that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire,"  9 
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Pet.  ii.  32.  Allured  by  the  promises  of  the  Gospel, 
»r  alarmed  by  the  terrors  of  the  law,  they  abandoned 
•ome  of  their  evil  courses,  and  performed  many 
laudable  actions;  but  tiieir  nature  and  inclinations 
remaining  unrenewed  by  divine  grace,  they  quickly 
shook  off  the  feeble  restraints  of  external  reforma- 
tion, and  returned  with  greater  eagerness  than  ever 
to  their  former  courses.  (Paxton's  Illustrations,  vol. 
i  p.  500,  &c.) 

The  beautiful  and  affecting  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son,  designed  to  represent  the  degraded  and  destitute 
condition  of  the  Gentile  nations,  before  they  were 
called  to  a  participation  in  the  blessings  of  the  cove- 
nant, by  the  incarnation  and  ministry  of  the  Saviour, 
shows  that  the  swine-herd  was  considered  to  be  an 
employment  of  the  most  despicable  character.  It 
was  the  last  resource  of  that  depraved  and  unhappy 
being  who  had  squandered  away  his  patrimony  in 
riotous  living ;  and  n.ay,  perhaps,  help  to  account 
for  the  otherwise  unnatural  conduct  of  his  brother, 
while  it  sets  the  strong  and  unconquerable  paternal 
feelings  of  his  affectionate  father  in  a  more  con- 
vincing and  interesting  light. 

SWORD,  in  the  style  of  the  Hebrews,  is  often 
used  for  war.     The  Lord  shall  send  the  sword  into 
the  land  ;  that  is,  war.     The  «  mouth  of  the  sword  " 
IS  the  edge  of  the  sword.     "  A  man  that  draws  the 
sword  "  IS  a  soldier  by  profession.     The  sword  of 
the  mouth  (Job  v.  15.)  is  pernicious  discourse,  accu- 
sations, slander,  calunmy.     «  Their  tongue  is  a  two- 
edged  sword;"  (Ps.  Ivii.  4.)  i.  e.  the  tongue  of  the 
wicked  IS  extremely  dangerous.     «  If  he  turn  not,  he 
wiU  whet  his  sword ;"  i.  e.  he  will  prepare  to  send 
war.     To  lift  the  sword  upon  stones,  (Exod.  xx.  25  ) 
18  to  cut  them  with  a  chisel,  or  other  sharp  iron  in- 
strument.    "By  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live  ;"  (Gen 
xxvn.  40.)  1.  e.  thou  shalt  support  thyself  by  war  and 
rapine.     «  They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with 
the  sword;"  (Matt.  xxvi.  52.)  they  that  employ  the 
Bword  by  their  own  authority,  and  would  do  them- 
selves justice,  deserve  to  be  put  to  death  by  tlie  sword 
of  authonty.     Or  this  is  a  kind  of  proverb:  those 
who  take  the  sword  to  smite  another,  generally  suffer 
by    it  themselves.     «  The  word  of  God  is  quick  and 
powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword  " 
(Heb.  IV.  12.)  It  penetrates  even  to  the  bottom  of  the 
»Dul,   into   the   heart  and  mind.     Paul  exhorts  the 
Ephesians  (vi.  17.)  to  arm  themselves  with  the  word 
of  God,  as  with  a  spiritual  sword  ;  to  defend  them- 
selves against  spiritual  enemies. 

SYCAMORE.  This  curious  tree,  which  seems 
to  partake  of  the  nature  of  two  distinct  species,  the 
mulberry  and  the  fig,  the  former  in  its  leaf,  and  the 
latter  in  its  fruit,  is  called  in  Hebrew  o>r,-»a.  and  niPP^ 
(occurring  only  in  the  plural  form,)  thederivation  of 
which  18  uncertain ;  but  in  the  Greek  its  name, 
^uxo^.a,e.c,  18  plainly  descriptive  of  ita  character 
being  conipoundcd  of  aCxo,,  a  fg  tree,  and  ,<^oo,,  a 
^^berrytree.  The  sycamore  Is^  thus  described  by 
Norden  :  «  I  shall  remark,  that  they  have  in  Egypt 
divers  sorts  of  figs;  but  if  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween them,  a  particular  kind  differs  still  more.  I 
mean  that  which  the  sycamore  bears,  that  they  name 
in  Arabic  «om«2.     It  was  upon  a  tree  of  this  sort 

wIk  ^  ^K-  ^""^  "P'  '"^  ^*'^  ^"^  Sa^io"'"  Pa««  through 
Jencho.  This  sycamore  is  of  the  height  of  a  beech, 
and  bears  its  fru^  ma  manner  quite  different  from 
other  trees.  t  has  them  on  the^runk  itself,  which 
•hoots  ou  ltde  sprigs,  m  form  of  a  grape-stalk,  at  the 
'.u  «H^;''r^*  f  ows  the  fruit,  close  to  one  another^ 
nu,»t  like   bunches  of  grapes.     The  tree  is  always 


green,  and  bears  fruit  several  times  in  the  year,  with- 
out observing  any   certain  seasons,  for  I  have  seen 
some  sycamores  which  had  fruit  two  months  afler 
others.     The  fruit  huk  the  figure  and  smell  of  real 
figs ;  but  is  inferior  to  them  in  the  taste,  having  m 
disgustful  sweetness.     Its  color  is  a  vellow,  inclining 
to  an  ochre,  shadowed  by  a  flesh  color  ;  in  the  inside 
it  resembles  the  common  fig,  excepting  that  it  has  a 
blackish  coloring,  with  yellow  spots.     This  sort  of 
tree  is  pretty  common  in  Egypt.     The  people,  for  the 
greater  part,  .'ive  on  its  fruit."     (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  79.) 
From  1  Khigs  x.  27,  1  Chron.  xxvii.  28,  and  3 
Chron.  i.  15,  it  is  evident  that  this  tree  was  pretty 
common  m  Palestine,  as  well  as  in  Egypt ;  and  from 
its  being  joined  with  the  vines  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  47,  as 
well  as  from  the  circumstance  of  David's  appointing 
a  particular  officer  to  superintend  their  plantations,  it 
seems  to  have  been  as  much  valued  in  ancient  as  in 
modern  times.     From  Isa.  ix.  10,  we  find  that  the 
timber  of  the  sycamore  was  used  in  the  construction 
of  buildings ;  and,  notwithstanding  its   porous   and 
spongy   appearance,  it  was,  as  we  learn    from    Dr 
Shaw,  of  extreme  durability.     Describing  the  cata- 
combs and  mummies  of  Egypt,  this  intelligent  writer 
states  that  he  found  the  mummy  chests,  and  the  lit- 
tle square  boxes,  containing  various  figures,  which 
are  })!aced  at  the  f*eet  of  each  mummy,  to  be  both 
made  of  sycamore  wood,  and  thus  preserved  entire 
and  uncorrupted  for  at  least  three  thousand  years. 

In  Amos  vii,  14,  there  is  a  reference,  no  doubt,  to 
the  manner  in  which  these  trees  are  cultivated,  by 
scraping  or  making  incisions  in  the  fruit.  So  thei 
LXX  seem  to  have  understood  it,  and  so  it  would 
seem,  from  the  united  testimonies  of  natural  histori- 
ans, that  the  original  term  imports.  Pliny,  Dioscor- 
ides,  Theophrastus,  Hasselquist,  and  other  writers, 
state,  that  the  fruit  of  the  sycamore  must  be  cut  or 
scratched,  either  with  the  nail  or  iron,  before  it  wiU 
ripen  ;  and  it  was  in  this  employment,  most  probably, 
that  the  prophet  was  engaged  before  he  was  called  to 
sustain  the  j)rophetic  character.  If  the  words  were 
rendered  "a  sycamore  tree  dresser,"  instead  of  a 
"  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit,"  it  would  include,  as 
Mr.  Harmer  suggested,  both  the  scarification  and  the 
gathering  of  the  fruit. 

In  the  passage  citc^d  from  Norden,  that  traveller 
adverted  to  the  circumstance  of  Zaccheus  climbing 
up  into  the  >v  amore  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing 
our  Lord  pass  ihrougii  Jericho,  Luke  xix.  4  ;  and 
Mr.  Blonifield  remarks,  that  this  mode  of  viewing 
an  object  seems  to  have  been  not  unfrequent,  inso- 
much that  it  ap])ears  to  have  given  rise  to  a  proverb- 
ial expression,  which  he  cites  from  Libanius. 

The  sycamore  strikes  its  large  diverging  roots  deep 
into  the  soil;  and  on  this  account,  says  Paxton,  our 
Lord  alludes  to  it  as  the  most  diflicult  to  be  rooted 
up,  and  transferred  to  another  situation  :  "  If  ye  had^ 
faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  might  say  unto 
this  sycamore  tree.  Be  thou  plucked  up  by  the  root, 
and  be  thou  planted  in  the  sea,  and  it  should  obey 
you,"  Luke  xvii.  5.  The  stronger  and  more  diverging 
the  root  of  a  tree,  the  more  diflicult  it  must  be  to 
pluck  it  up,  and  insert  it  again  so  as  to  make  it  strike 
root  and  grow  ;  but  far  more  diflicult  still  to  plant  it 
in  the  sea,  where  the  soil  is  so  far  below  the  surface, 
and  where  the  restless  billows  are  conthiuuly  tossing 
it  from  one  side  to  the  other  ;  yet,  says  our  Lord,  a 
task  no  less  diflicult  than  this  to  be  accomplished, 
can  the  man  of  genuine  faith  perform  with  n  word, 
for  with  God  nothing  is  impossible,  nothing  .  fficuit, 
or  lal)orious.     In  the  parallel  passage  (Matt,  xvii  20.) 
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the  hyperbole  is  varied,  a  mountain  being  tiubstituted 
for  the  sycamore  tree.  The  passage  is  thus  para- 
phrased by  Rosenmiiller :  "  So  long  as  you  trust  in 
God  and  me,  and  are  not  sufficient  in  self-reliance, 
you  may  accomplish  the  most  arduous  labors  under- 
taken for  the  furtliering  my  religion." 

SYCHAR,  see  Sichem. 

SYENE,  a  city  on  the  southern  frontiers  of  Egypt 
towards  Ethiopia,  between  Thebes  and  the  cataracts 
of  the  Nile,  (Ezek.  xxix.  10  ;  xxx.  6.)  and  now  called 
Assouan.  Pliny  says  it  stands  in  a  peninsula  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Nile  ;  that  it  is  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, and  has  a  Roman  garrison. 

SYNAGOGUE,  a  word  which  primarily  signifies 
an  assembly ;  but,  hke  the  word  churchy  came  at 
length  to  be  applied  to  places  in  which  any  assem- 
bUes,  especially  those  for  the  worehip  of  God,  met, 
or  were  convened.  From  the  silence  of  the  Old 
Testament  with  reference  to  these  places  of  worship, 
most  commentators  and  writers  on  biblical  antiqui- 
ties are  of  opinion  that  they  were  not  in  use  till  ailer 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  Prior  to  that  time,  the 
Jews  seem  to  have  held  their  social  meetings  for 
rehgious  worship  either  in  the  open  air,  or  in  the 
houses  of  the  prophets.  (See  2  Kings  i v.  23.)  Syna- 
gogues could  only  be  erected  in  those  places  where 
ten  men  of  age,  learning,  piety,  and  easy  circum- 
stances could  be  found  to  attend  to  the  service  which 
was  enjoined  in  them.  Large  towns  had  several 
■ynagogues,  and  soon  after  the  captivity,  their  utility 
became  so  obvious,  that  they  were  scattered  over  the 
land,  and  became  the  parish  churches  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  Their  number  appears  to  have  been  very 
considerable,  and  when  the  erection  of  a  synagogue 
was  considered  as  a  mark  of  piety,  (Luke  vii.  5.)  or 
passport  to  heaven,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  they  were  multiplied  beyond  all  necessity,  so 
that  in  Jerusalem  alone  there  were  not  fewer  than 
460  or  480.  They  were  generally  built  on  the  rrost 
elevated  ground,  and  consisted  of  two  parts.  The 
one  on  the  most  westerly  part  of  the  building  con- 
tained the  ark,  or  chest,  in  which  the  book  of  the 
law  and  the  sections  of  the  prophets  were  deposited, 
and  was  called  the  temple  by  way  of  eminence.  The 
other,  in  which  the  congregation  assembled,  was 
termed  the  body  of  the  church.  The  people  sat 
with  their  faces  towards  the  teinple,  and  the  elders 
in  the  contraiy  direction,  and  opposite  to  the  people  ; 
the  space  between  them  being  occupied  by  the  pul- 
pit, or  reading  desk.  The  seats  of  the  elders  were 
considered  as  more  holy  than  the  others,  and  are 
spoken  of  as  "  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues," 
Matt,  xxiii-  6. 

The  stated  office-bearers  in  every  synagogue  were 
ten,  though  in  rank  they  were  but  six.  Their  names 
and  duties  are  given  by  Lightfoot,  to  whom  the 
reader  is  referred.  But  we  must  notice  the  Archisy- 
nagogos^  or  ruler  of  the  synagogue ;  who  regulated 
all  its  concerns,  and  granted  permission  to  preach. 
Of  these  there  were  three  in  each  synagogue.  Dr. 
Lightfoot  believes  them  to  have  possessed  a  civil 
power,  and  to  have  constituted  the  lowest  civil  tribu- 
nal, commonly  known  as  "  the  council  of  three ; " 
whose  office  it  was  to  decide  the  differences  that 
arose  between  any  members  of  the  synagogue,  and  to 
judge  of  money  matters  thefts,  losses,  &c.  To  these 
officers  there  is  probably  an  allusion  in  1  Cor.  vi.  5. 
The  second  office-bearer  was  "the  angel  of  the 
church,"  or  minister  of  the  congregation,  who  prayed 
and  preached.  In  allusion  to  these  the  pastors  of 
rtw  Asiatic  churches  are  called  angels^  Rev.  ii.  iii. 


The  service  of  the  synagogue  was  as  follows  : — 
The  people  being  seated,  tne  minister,  or  angel  of 
the  church,  ascended  the  pulpit  and  offered  up  the 
public  prayers ;  the  people  rising  fi-om  their  seata, 
and  standing  in  a  posture  of  deep  devotion.  Matt,  ri 
5;  Mark  xi.  25;  Luke  xviii.  11,  13.  The  prayert 
were  nineteen  in  number,  and  were  closed  by  read- 
ing the  execration.  The  next  thing  was  the  repeti- 
tion of  their  phylacteries ;  after  which  came  the 
reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.  The  former 
was  divide-d  into  54  sections,  with  which  were  united 
corresponding  portions  from  the  prophets ;  (see  Acts 
XV.  21 ;  30 ii.  27.J  and  these  were  read  through  once 
in  the  course  or  the  year.  After  the  return  from  tha 
captivity  an  interpreter  was  employed  in  reading  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  (see  Neh.  viii.  2 — 10.)  who  in- 
ter{)reted  them  into  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect,  which 
was  then  spoken  by  the  people.  The  last  part  of 
the  service  was  the  expounding  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  preaching  from  them  to  the  people.  This  wai 
done  either  by  one  of  the  officers,  or  by  some  dis- 
tinguished person  who  happened  to  be  present  The 
reader  will  recollect  one  memorable  occasion,  on 
which  our  Saviour  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  to  address  his  countrymen,  (Luke  iv. 
20.)  and  there  are  several  other  instances  recorded 
of  himself  and  his  disciples  teaching  in  the  syna- 
gogues. (See  Matt.  xiii.  54  ;  Mark  vi.  2  ;  John  xviii 
20  ;  Acts  xiii.  5,  15,  44  ;  xiv.  1 ;  xvii.  2--4,  10—12, 
17 ;  xviii.  4,  25 ;  xix.  8.)  The  whole  service  waa 
concluded  with  a  short  prayer,  or  benediction. 

The  Jewish  synagogues  were  not  only  used  for  the 
purposes  of  divine  worship,  but  also  for  courts  of 
judicature,  in  such  mattere  as  fell  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  council  of  three,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  On  such  occasions  the  sentence  given 
against  the  offender  was  sometimes  carried  into  effect 
in  the  place  where  the  council  was  assembled. 
Hence  we  read  of  persons  being  beaten  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  scourged  in  the  synagogue,  Matt.  x.  17 ; 
Mark  xiii.  9. 

SYNTYCHE,  (Phil  iv.  2.)  a  woman  illustrious 
for  virtue  and  good  works  in  the  church  at  Philippi 

SYRACUSE,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  on  the  eastern 
coast,  (Acts  xxviii.  12.)  where  Paul  spent  three  dayi, 
on  his  voyage  to  Rome. 

SYRIA,  called  Aram,  from  the  patriarch  who 
peopled  its  chief  provinces,  comprehended  the  coun- 
try lying  between  the  Euphrates  east,  the  Mediter- 
ranean west,  Cilicia  north,  and  Phenicia,  Judea  and 
Arabia  Deserta  south.  Syria  of  the  two  rivers  is 
Mesopotamia  of  Syria,  which  see. 

Syria  of  Damascus  extended  eastward  along  mount 
Libanus ;  but  its  limits  varied  according  to  the  power 
of  the  princes  that  reigned  at  Damascus.  Syria  of 
Zobah,  or  Sobal,  wjis  probably  Coele-Syria,  or  hollow 
Syria.  Syria  of  Maacah,  or  Beth-maaclmh,  or  Ma- 
chati,  was*  also  towards  Libanus,  (2  Sam.  x.  6,  8 ; 
2  Kings  XV.  29.)  extending  beyoml  Jordan,  and  wat 
given  to  Manasseh,  Deut.  iii.  14  ;  Josh.  xiii.  13.  (Se« 
Abel  II.)  Syria  of  Rohob,  or  Rehob,  was  thai 
part  of  Syria  of  which  Rehob  was  the  capital,  neai 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  (Numb 
xiii.  21.)  on  the  pass  that  leads  to  Emath,  or  Hamath 
It  was  given  to  Asher,  and  lay  contiguous  to  Aphek 
in  Libanus,  Josh.  xix.  28,  30 ;  xxi.  31.  Laish,  situ 
ate  at  the  fountains  of  Jordan,  was  in  this  country 
Judg.  i.  31.  Syria  of  Tob,  or  of  Ish-tob,  or  of  th« 
land  of  Tob,  or  of  the  Tubieni,  as  they  are  called  ib 
the  Maccabees,  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lil)anua 
the  northern  extremity  of  Palestine,  Judjf.  xi.   J,  5 
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1  Mac.  V.  13 ;  2  Mac.  xii.  17.  Syria  of  Emath,  or 
Hamath,  near  the  province  of  which  Hamath,  on  the 
Orontes,  was  the  capital. 

Syria,  however,  without  any  other  appellation,  de- 
notes the  kingdom  of  Syria,  of  which  Antioch  be- 
came the  capital,  after  tne  reign  of  the  Seleucid®. 
This  country  was  originally  governed  by  its  own 
kings,  each  in  his  own  city  and  territories.  David 
subdued  them  about  ante  A.  D.  1044,  (2  Sam.  viii. 
12;  X.  6,  8.)  but  after  the  reign  of  Solomon  they 
shook  off  the  yoke,  and  were  not  reduced  again,  till 
the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.  A.  M.  3179.  Rezin,  king 
of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  having  declared 
war  against  Ahab,  king  of  Judah,  he  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  soliciting  aid  from  Tiglath- 
pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  put  Rezin  to  death,  took 
Damascus,  and  transported  the  Syrians  beyond  the 
Euphrates.  Syria  afterwards  came  under  the  Chal- 
deans, then  under  the  Persians,  and  was  ultimately 
reduced  by  Alexander  the  Great.  After  his  death 
(A.  M.  3681)  the  empire  was  divided  between  his 
principal  officers,  Seleucus  Nicanor,  head  of  the 
family  of  kings  called  Seleucidae,  taking  the  diadem, 
and  name  of  king  of  Syria.  He  reigned  forty-two 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Antiochus  Soter ;  Anti- 
ochus  Theos ;  Seleucus  Callinicus ;  Seleucus  Ke- 
raunus  ;  Antiochus  Magnus ;  Seleucus  Philopator  ; 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  ;  Antiochus  Eupator ;  Deme- 


trius Soter;  Demetrius  Nicator;  Antiochus  TheoB; 
Tryphon ;  Antiochus  Soter,  or  Sidetes ;  3878,  Seleu- 
cus V.  son  of  Demetrius  Nicanor ;  Antiochus  Gry- 
phus,  or  Philometer,  and  Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  hii 
brother,  (3892,)  divided  the  kingdom  ;  Seleucus  VI. 
son  of  Gryphus ;  and  Antiochus  Eusebes. 

In  the  year  3912,  Syria  was  divided  between 
Philip  aiid  Demetrius  Eucaerus.  The  Syrians  find- 
ing their  country  almost  ruined  by  the  civil  wan 
which  ensued,  they  called  in  Tigranes,  king  of  Ar- 
menia, A.  M.  3921.  The  two  sons  of  Antiochua 
Eusebes,  however,  still  held  possession  of  a  part  of 
Syria,  till  Pompey  reduced  it  into  a  Roman  prov- 
ince, A.  M.  3939,  after  it  had  subsisted  257  yeara. 
(See  further  under  the  respective  articles  relative  to 
the  persons  mentioned  in  this  historical  sketch.) 

SYRIAC  VERSION,  see  Versions. 

SVRO-PHCENICIA  is  Phenicia  properly  so 
called,  but  which,  having  by  conquest  been  united  to 
the  kingdom  of  Syria,  added  its  old  name,  Phenicia, 
to  that  of  Syria.  The  Canaanitish  woman  is  called 
a  Syro-phenician,  (Mark  vii.  26.)  because  she  was  of 
Phenicia,  then  considered  as  part  of  Syria.  Mat- 
thew, who  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  written  in 
Hebrew  or  Syriac,  calls  her  a  Canaanitish  woman, 
(Matt.  XV.  22.)  because  that  country  was  really 
peopled  by  Canaanites,  Sidon  being  the  eldest  son 
of  Canaan,  Gen.  x.  15.     See  Ph(enicia. 
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TAANACH  is  always  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Megiddo,  exce[»t  in  Josh.  xxi.  25.  The  infer- 
ence is,  that  they  lay  near  each  other.  (See  Me- 
eiDDO,  and  see  a  fiill  description  of  the  topography  of 
the  region,  in  the  Bibl.  Repository,  vol.  i.  p.  598, 
603.)    *R. 

TABERAH,  or  Tabeera,  burnings  an  encamp- 
ment of  Israel  in  the  desert,  (Numb.  xi.  3 ;  Deut.  ix. 
22  )  and  so  called,  because  here  a  fire  from  the  tab- 
ernacle of  the  Lord  burned  a  great  part  of  the  camp. 

TABERNACLE.  We  have  an  account  of  three 
public  tabernacles  among  the  Jews,  previous  to  the 
building  of  Solomon's  temple.  The  Jlrst^  which 
Moses  erected  for  himself,  is  called  "  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation."  In  this  he  gave  audience, 
heard  causes,  and  inquired  of  God.  Perhaps  the 
public  offices  of  religious  worship  were  also  per- 
fonned  in  it  for  some  time,  and  hence  its  designation. 
The  second  tabernacle  was  that  which  Moses  built 
for  God,  by  his  express  command,  partly  to  be  the 
place  of  his  residence  as  king  of  Israel,  (Exod.  xl.  34, 
35.)  and  partly  to  be  the  medium  of  that  solemn  wor- 
ship which  the  peo])le  were  to  render  to  him,  ver.  17, 
26 — 29.  The  third  public  tabernacle  was  that  which 
David  erected  in  his  own  city,  for  the  reception  of 
the  ark,  when  he  received  it  from  the  house  of 
Obed-edom,  2  Sam.  vi.  17  ;  1  Chron.  xvi.  1.  But 
it  is  the  second  of  these,  called  the  tabernacle,  by  way 
of  distinction,  that  we  have  more  particularly  to 
notice. 

Moses  having  been  instructed  by  (Jod  to  rear  the 
tabernacle,  according  to  the  pattern  which  had  been 
shown  to  him  in  the  mount,  called  the  people  to- 
^eiher  and  informed  them  of  his  proceedings,  for  the 
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purpose  of  affording  them  an  opportunity  of  con- 
tributing towards  so  noble  and  honorable  a  work, 
Exod.  XXV.  2;  xxxv.  5.  And  so  liberally  did  tht 
people  bring  their  offerings,  that  he  was  obhged  to 
restrain  them  in  so  doing,  ver.  21 — xxxvi.  6.  The 
structure  which  we  are  now  about  to  describe,  wa« 
built  with  extraordinary  magnificence,  and  at  a  pro- 
digious expense,  that  it  might  be  in  some  measure 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  Great  King,  for  whose 
palace  it  was  designed,  and  to  the  value  of  those 
spiritual  and  eternal  blessings,  of  which  it  was  also 
designed  as  a  type  or  emblem. 

The  value  of  the  gold  and  silver,  only,  used  for  the 
work,  and  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  Exod. 
xxxviii.  24,  25,  amounted,  according  to  bishop 
Cumberland's  reduction  of  the  Jewish  talent  and 
shekel  to  English  coin,  to  upwards  of  182,568/.  or 
more  than  810,600  dollars.  If  we  add  to  this  the 
vast  quantity  of  brass  or  copper,  that  was  also  used  ; 
the  shittim  wood,  of  which  the  beards  of  the  tal)ema-  ^ 
cle,  as  well  as  the  pillars  which  surrounded  the  court  j 
and  sacred  utensils,  were  made ;  as  also  the  rich  i 
embroidered  curtains  and  canopies  that  covered  the  i 
tabernacle,  divided  the  parts  of  it,  and  surrounded 
the  court; — and  if  we  further  add,  the  jewels  that 
were  set  in  the  high -priest's  ephod  and  breastplate, 
which  are  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  furniture 
of  the  tabernacle,  the  value  of  the  whole  materials, 
exclusive  of  workmanship,  must  amount  to  an  im- 
mense sum.  This  sum  was  raised,  partly  by  volun- 
tary contributions  and  presents,  and  partly  by  a  poll 
tax  of  half  a  shekel  a  head  for  every  male  Israehte 
above  twenty  years  old,  (chap.  xxx.  11 — 16.)  wiiich 
amounted  to  a  hundred  talents  and   1775  shekel* 
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liiat  is,  35,3591  75.  6d    sterling,   or  nearly   157,000 
ollars,  chap.  xxxviiL  25. 

The  learned  Spencer  imagined  that  Moses  bor- 
lowed  his  design  of  this  tabernacle  from  Egypt  But 
lis  notion,  as  Jennines  has  shown,  is  directly  at 
ariance  with  matter  of  fact;  the  structure  of  Moses 
iffering  from  those  used  in  the  heathen  worship 
lost  essentially,  both  in  situation  and  form,  and  also 
/ith  its  typical  design  and  use,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
posde  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  tabernacle  was  of  an  oblong  rectangular  form, 
tiirty  cubits  long,   ten  broad,   and   ten   in   height; 
Exod.  xxvi.  18—29  ;  xxxvi.  23—34.)  which,  accord- 
ag  to  bishop  Cumberland,  was  fifty-five  feet  long, 
ighteen  broad,  and  eighteen  high.     The  two  sides, 
nd  the  western  end,  were  formed  of  boards  of  shit- 
im    wood,  overlaid  with  thin   plates  of  gold,  and 
ixed  in  solid  sockets,  or  vases  of  silver.     Above, 
hey  were  secured  by  bars  of  the  same  wood,  over- 
aid  with  gold,  passing  through  rings  of  gold,  which 
If  ere  fixed  to  the  boards.     On  the  east  end,  which 
vns  the  entrance,  there  were  no  boards,  but  only  five 
Hilars  of  shittim  wood,  whose  chapiters  and  fillets 
vere  overlaid  with  gold,  and  their  hooks  of  gold, 
itanding  on  five  sockets  of  brass.     The  tabernacle, 
hus  erected,  was  covered  with  four  different  kinds 
)f  curtains.     The  first  and  inner  curtain  was  com- 
>osed  of  fine  linen,  magnificently  embroidered   vnth 
igures  of  cherubim,  in  shades  of  blue,  purple  and 
icarlet ;  this  formed  the  beautiful  ceiling.     The  next 
50vering  was  made  of  goats'  hair ;  tlie  third  of  rams' 
ikins,  died  red;  and  the  fourth  and  outward  cover- 
ing was  made  of  badgers'  skins,  as  our  translators 
liave  it,  but  which  is  not  quite  certain,  as  it  is  gener- 
illy  thought  that  the  original  intends  only  skins  of 
lome  description,  dyed  of  a  particular  color.     We 
bave  ah-eady  said,  that  the  east  end  of  the  tabernacle 
had  no  boards,  but  only  five  pillars  of  shittim  wood ; 
it  was,  therefore,  enclosed  with  a  richly  embroidered 
curtain,  suspended  fi-om  these  pillars,  Exod.  xxvii.  16. 
Such  was  the  external  appearance  of  the  sacred 
tent,   which  was  divided  into  two  apartments,   by 
means  of  four  pillai*s  of  shittim  wood,  overlaid  with 
fold,  like  the  pillars  before  described,  two  cubits  and 
A  half  distant  from  each  other ;  only  they  stood  on 
■ockets  of  silver,  instead  of  sockets  of  brass;  (Exod. 
xxvi.  32 ;  xxxvi.  36.)  and  on  these  pillars  was  hung 
a   veil,   formed   of  the  same    materials  as   the  one 
placed  at  the  east  end,  Exod.  xxvi.  31 — 33 ;  xxxvi.  35. 
We  are  not  informed  in  what  proportions  the  interior 
of  the  tabernacle  was  thus  divided  ;  but  it  is  generally 
conceived  that  it  was  divided  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  temple  afterwards  built  according  to  its  model ; 
that  is,  two  thirds  of  the  whole  length  being  allotted 
to  the  first  room,  or  the  holy  place,  and  one  third  to 
the  second,  or  most  holy  place.     Thus  the  former 
would  be  twenty  cubits  long,  ten  wide,  and  ten  high, 
and  the  latter  ten  cubits  every  way.     It  is  observa- 
ble, that  neither  the  holy  nor  most  holy  places  had 
any  window.     Hence  the  need  of  the  candlestick  in 
the  one,  for  the  service  that  was  performed  therein  ; 
the  darkness  of  the  other  would   create   reverence, 
and  mi^ht,  perhaos,  have  suggested  the  similar  con- 
trivance of  the  Adyta  in  the  heathen  temples. 

The  tabernacle  thus  described  stood  in  an  open 
space,  of  an  oblong;  form,  one  hundred  cubits  in 
length,  and  fifty  in  breadth,  situated  due  east  and 
west,  Exod.  xxvii.  18.  This  court  was  surrounded 
with  pillars  of  brass,  filleted  with  silver,  and  placed 
at  the  distance  of  five  cubits  from  each  other.  Their 
sockets  were  of  brass  and  were  fastened  U  the  earth 
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with  pins  of  the  same  metal,  Exod.  xxxviii.  10,  17 
20.  Their  height  is  not  stated,  but  it  was  probably 
five  cubits,  that  being  the  length  of  the  ciiriaiiis  that 
were  suspended  on  tnem,  Exod.  xxxviii.  18.  These 
curtains,  which  formed  an  enclosure  round  the  court 
were  of  fine  twined  white  Unen  yam,  (Exod.  xxvii, 
9 ;  xxxviii.  9,  16.)  except  that  at  the  entrance  on  the 
east  end,  which  was  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 
and  fine  white  twined  linen,  with  cords  to  draw  it 
either  up,  or  aside,  when  the  priests  entered  the 
court,  Exod.  xxxviii.  18  ;  xixix.  40.  Within  this  area 
stood  the  altar  of  bumt-oflTe rings,  and  the  laver  and  its 
foot  The  fonner  was  placed  in  a  line  between  the 
door  of  the  court  and  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  but 
nearer  the  former;  (Exod.  xl.  6,  29.)  the  latter  stood 
between  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  and  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle,  Exod.  xxxviii.  8. 

But  although  the  tabernacle  was  surrounded  by 
the  court,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  stood  in 
the  centre  of  it ;  for  there  was  no  occasion  for  so 
large  an  area  at  the  west  end  as  at  the  east,  where 
the  altar  and  other  utensils  of  the  sacred  service  were 
placed.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  area  at  this  end 
was  fifty  cubits  square  ;  and  indeed  a  less  space  than 
that  could  hardly  suffice  for  the  work  that  was  to  be 
done  there,  and  for  the  persons  who  were  immedi- 
ately to  attend  the  service.  We  now  proceed  to  no- 
tice the  furniture  which  the  tabernacle  contained. 

In  the  holy  place  were  three  objects  worthy  of  no- 
tice, viz.  the  altar  of  incense,  the  table  for  the  shew- 
bread,  and  the  candlestick  for  the  lights,  each  of 
which  have  been  described  in  their  respective  places. 
The  altar  of  incense  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
sanctuary,  before  the  veil,  (Exod.  xxx.  6—10;  xl. 
26,  27.)  and  on  it  the  incense  was  burnt  morning  and 
evening,  Exod.  xxx.  7, 8, 34—58.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  altar  of  incense,  that  is,  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
priest  as  he  entered,  stood  the  table  for  the  sheuh 
bread,  (Exod.  xxvi.  35  ;  xl.  22,  23.)  and  on  the  south 
side  of  the  holy  place,  the  golden  candlestick,  Exod. 
XXV.  31—39.  In  the  most  holy  place  were  the  ark,  the 
mercy-seat,  and  the  cherubim,  for  a  descnption  of 
which  their  articles  may  be  consulted. 

The  remarkable  and  costly  structure  thus  de- 
scribed was  erecteu  in  the  wilderness  of  Smai,  on  die 
first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  second  year,  aAer 
the  Israelites  left  Egypt;  (Exod.  xl.  17.)  and  when 
erected  was  anointed,  together  with  its  ftirniture,  with 
holy  oil,  (ver.  9— ll.i  and  sjuictificd  by  blood,  Exod. 
xxiv.  6—8  ;  Heb.  ix.  21.  The  aluir  of  burnt-offenng, 
esi)ecially,  was  sanctified  by  sacrifices  during  seven 
days,  (Exod.  xxix.  37)  while  rich  donations  were . 
given  by  the  |)rinces  of  the  tribes,  for  the  service  of 
the  sanctuarv,  Numb.  vii. 

We  should  not  omit  to  observe,  that  the  tabernacle 
was  so  constructed  as  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  put 
together  again,  as  occasion  required.  This  was  in- 
dispensable ;  it  being  designed  to  accompany  the 
Israelites  during  their  travels  in  the  wilderness.  As 
often  as  they  removed,  the  tabernacle  was  taken  to 
pieces,  and  borne  in  regular  order  by  the  Levitesj 
Numb.  iv.  Wherever  they  encamoed  it  was  pitched 
in  the  midst  of  their  tents,  which  were  set  up  in  a 
quadrangular  form,  under  their  re8]wctive  smndards, 
at  a  distance  from  the  tal>emacle  of  2000  cubits ; 
while  Moses  and  Aaron,  with  the  priests  and  Levitei 
occupied  a  place  between  them.  r      u 

"Tabernacle"  is  sometimes  put  for  heaven,  for  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  blessed,  Ps.  xv.  1  ;  Ixi.  4.  "I 
will  abide  in  thy  tabernacle  forever."  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  Ij 
«  How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  hosts 
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£*auJ  gays  to  the  Hebrews,  (chap.  viii.  2.)  that  "Jesus 
Christ  was  a  jniiiLster  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the 
true  tabernacle,  which  the  Lord  pitched,  and  not 
man  ;"  and  that,  "  being  come  a  high-priest  of  good 
things  to  come,  by  a  greater  and  more  perfect  taber- 
nacle, not  made  with  hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  of  this 
building,"  &c.  ch.  ix.  IL  (See  also  Rev.  xiii.  6  ;  xxi. 
3.)  The  tabernacle  of  David  that  God  was  to  raise 
(Amos  ix.  11 ;  Acta  xv.  16.)  is  the  church  of  Christ, 
the  offspring  of  David,  and  heir  of  the  promises  made 
to  that  patriarch. 

Tabernacles,  Feast  of  ;  called  Sxrivontiy'ia,  that 
is,  the  feast  in  which  they  set  up  tents  or  tabernacles, 
John  vii.  2.     In  Hebrew  it  is  called  the  feast  of  tents, 
(Lev.  xxiii.  42 — 44.)  because  it  was  kept  under  green 
tents,  or  arbors,  in  memory  of  the  dwelling  in  tents 
by  the  Israelites  during  their  passage  through  the 
wilderness.     It  was  one  of  their  three  gieat  solemni- 
ties, in  which  all  the  males  were  obliged  to  appear 
before  the  Lord.     It  was  celebrated  after  harvest,  on 
the  fifteenth  of  Tizri,  the  first  month  of  the  civil 
year,  and  was  designed  to  return  thanks  to  God  for 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  then  gathered  in,  Exod.  xxiii. 
16.     The  feast  continued  eight  days,  during  which 
DO  labor  was  permitted,  and  certain  sacrifices  were 
oflTered.     On  the  first  day  they  cut  down  branches 
of  the  handsomest  trees,  with  their  fruit,  which  they 
carried  in  ceremony  to  the  synagogue,  where  they 
performed  what  they  called  Lulah.    Holding  in  their 
right  hand  a  branch  of  a  palm-tree,  three  branches  of 
myrtle,  and  two  of  willow,  tied  together,  and  having 
in  their  left  hand  a  citron  with  its  fruit,  they  brought 
them  together,  waving  them  towards  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  and  singing  certain  songs.     These 
branches  were  also  called  Hosanna,  because  on  that 
occasion  they  cried  Hosanna !  not  unlike  what  was 
done  at  our  Saviour's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  Matt. 
xxi.  8,  9.     On  the  eighth  day  they  performed  this 
ceremony  more  fi-equently,  and  with  greater  solem- 
nity than  on  the  other  days  of  the  feast ;  whence 
they  called  this  day  Hosanna  Rabbah,  or  the  great 
Hosanna.       On  this    occasion    Psalm    cxviii.   "  O 
give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good— Let  Israel 
now  say,"   &c.  seems   to   have   been   sung.     The 
psalmist  makes  a  plain  allusion  to  it  in  ver.  25,  &lc. 
"Save  now,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord  :  O  Lord,  I  be- 
seech thee,  send  now  prosperity.    Blessed  be  he  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  &c.    The  Hebrew 
says,  "  Hosanna  Jehovah,"  &c.  and  these  words  the 
Jews  sing  at  this  day,  when  they  make  a  procession 
about  theu-  desk,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.   They 
are  the  same  as  were  sung  at  our  Saviour's  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  besides  the  ordinary 
sacrifices,  they  offered  as  a  burnt  offering  thirteen 
calves,  two  rams  and  fourteen  lambs,  with  offerings 
of  flour  and  libations  of  wine  ;  and  also  h  goat  for  a 
sin-offering.  Numb.  xxix.  12.  On  the  second  day 
they  offered  twelve  calves,  two  rams  and  fourteen 
lambs,  for  a  burnt-offering,  with  their  offerings  of 
flour,  oil  and  wine;  as  also  a  goat  for  a  sin-offering; 
and  this  beside  the  ordinary  morning  and  evening 
sacrifices,  which  were  never  interrupted ;  nor  those 
offered  by  the  Israelites  from  private  devotion,  or  for 
expiation  of  sin.  On  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth 
and  seventh  days  of  the  feast  were  offered  the  same 
sacrifices  as  on  the  second  day,  with  this  difference, 
that  every  day  they  diminished  from  the  former  by 
one  calf;  so  that  on  the  third  day  they  offered  eleven, 
on  the  fourth  ten,  on  the  fifth  nine,  on  tlie  sixth 
eight,  and  on  the  seventh  but  seven.    But  the  eighth 


day,  which  was  kept  with  the  greatest  soiemnit) 

they  offered  but  one  calf,  one  ram  and  seven  lamb 

for  a  burnt-offering,  and  one  goat  for  a  sin-offerinf 

with  the  other  accustomed  offerings  and  libationi 

On  this  day,  too,  the  Jews  presented  at  the  tempi 

the  first-fruits  of  their  later  crop,  that  is,  of  suci 

things  as  were  the  latest  in    coming  to   maturitj 

They  also  drew  water  out  of  the  fountain  of  Siloaild 

which  was  brought  mto  the  temple,  and,  being  fim 

mingled  with  wine,  was  poured  out  by  the  priests  m 

the  foot  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings ;  the  people  ii 

the  mean  time  singing  those  words  of  the  prophw 

Isaiah,  (chap.  xii.  3.)  "  Therefore  with  joy  shall  y< 

draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation."     It  is  saic 

this  ceremony  was  instituted  by  Haggai  and  Zecha 

riah,   at  the   return   from   the  captivity;  and  it  ii 

thought  that  our  Lord  alluded  to  it,  (John  vii.  37, 38. 

when  he  cried  in  the  temple,  on  the  last  day  of  thi 

Feast  of  Tabernacles,  "  If  any  thirst,  let  him  comi 

unto  me  and  drink.     He  that  belie veth  on  me,  as  thi 

Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  riven 

of  living  water ; " — meaning,   accordmg   to   John'i 

observation,  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  should  be  given 

to  those  who  believed  on  him.    Some  commentaton 

think,  that  at  this  feast  were  rehearsed  Psalms  viiL 

Ixxxi.  and  Ixxxviii.  entitled  "  for  the  presses  ; "  but 

Leo  of  Modena  says,  they  rehearsed  those  Psalmi 

whose  titles  are  Hallelujah,  or,  "  praise  God," — cxL 

cxii.  cxiii.  cxvi.  cxvii.  cxviii. 

TABLE  OF  Shew-Bread,  see  Bread,  p.  209,  8e% 

TABITHA,  a  Christian  widow,who  lived  at  Joppa, 

and  who,  having  fallen  sick  and  died,  was  restored  to 

life  through  the  intercession  of  the  apostle   Peter, 

Acts  ix.  36.    The  name  Tabitha,  Heb.  tax,  Syr.  x-oa, 

signifies  gazelle ;    as   does  also   the   correspondiiif 

Greek  name,  Dorcas.    See  Antelope,  p.  70. 

TABOR,  an  isolated  mountain  which  rises  on  the 
north-eastern  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  in  Gal 
ilee.      Its   shape   is  that   of  a  truncated  cone,  an( 
Burckhardt  states  its  composition  to  be  entirely  cal- 
careous.     Travellers  vary  in  their  estimate   of  iti 
height,  which  is  probably  about  2500  to  3000  feet 
Tabor  is  extremely   fertile,  and  is  covered  by  treea 
and  odoriferous  plants.     On  its  summit  is  a  pla 
about  a  mile  in  circumference,  where  are  the  remai 
of  a  citadel  of  some   considerable  extent,   but   fo] 
what   purpose  it  was  erected  is  not  known.     Mr, 
Buckingham,  who  ascended  this  mountain,  describes 
the  view  from  its  summit  as  being  the  finest  in  the 
country  :   "  We  had  on  the  north-west  a  view  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  whose     lue  surface  filled  up  an 
open  space  left  by  a  downward  bend  in  the  outline 
of  the  western  hills  ;  to  the  west-north-west  a  small- 
er portion  of  its  waters  were  seen  ;  and  on  the  west 
again,  the  slender  line  of  its  distant  horizon  was  just 
perceptible  over  the  range  of  land  near  the  sea  coast 
From  the  west  to  the  south,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
extended  over  a  vast  space,  being  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  range  of  hills  generally  considered  to 
be  Hermon,  whose  dews  are  poetically  celebrated, 
(Ps.  cxxxiii.  3.)  and  having  in  the  same  direction, 
nearer  the  foot  of  Tabor,  the  springs  of  Ain-el-Sher- 
rar,   which  send  a  perceptible  stream   through  iti 
centre,  and  form  the  brook  Kishon  of  antiquity.  Pi. 
Ixxxiii.  9.     From  the  south-east  to  the  east  is  the 
plain  of  Galilee,  being  almost  a  continuation  of  Es- 
draelon, and  like  it,  appearing  to  be  highly  cultivated, 
being  now  ploughed  fbr  seed  thoughout.     Beneath 
the  range  of  this  supposed  Hermon  is  seated  Endor, 
famed  for  the  witch  who  raised  the  ghost  of  Samuel} 
(1  Sam.  xxviii.)  and  Nain,  equally  celebrated,  as  thi 
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ulace  at  which  Jesus  raised  the  onl^  son  of  a  widow 
Tom  death   to  life,  and  restored  him  to  his  afflicted 
parent,  Luke  vii.  11 — 15.     The  range  which  hounds 
;he   eastern   view  is  thought  to  be  the  mountains  of 
jilboa,   wiiere  Saul,  setting  an  example  of  self-de 
itruction  to  his  armor-bearer  and  his  three  souh,  fell 
an  his  own  sword,  rather  than  fall  into  tlie  hands  of 
the  uncircumcised   Philistines,  by  whom  he  was  de- 
*eated,  1  Sam.  xxxi.     The  sea  of  Tiberias,  or  the 
ake  of  Gennt«arct,  famed  as  the  seat  of  many  mira- 
cles, is  seen  on  the  north-east,  filling  the  hollow  of  a 
deep  valley,   and  contrasting  its   light   blue  waters 
with  the  dark  brown  shades  of  the  barren  hills  by 
which  it  is  hemmed  around.     Here,  too,  the  steep  is 
jointed  out,  down   which  the  herd  of  swine,  who 
were  possessed  by  the  le^n  of  devils,  ran  headlong 
into  the  sea,  Luke  viii.  §3.     In  the  same  direction, 
pelow,  and  on   the  plain  of  Galilee,  and  about  an 
Ihour's  distance  from  the  foot  of  mount  Tabor,  there 
is  a  cluster  of  buihhngs,  used  as  a  bazaar  for  cattle ; 
somewhat  further  on  is  a  rising  ground,  from  which, 
it  is  said,  that  Christ  delivered  the  long  and  excellent 
[discourse,  called  the  '  Sermon  on  the  mount,'  and  the 
iwhole  view  in  this  quarter  is  bounded  by  the  high 
range  of  Grebel-el-Telj,  or  the  mountain  of  Snow. 
The  city  of  Saphet,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Be- 
thuliah,    a    city  said  to  be  seen  far  and  near,  and 
thought  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  apophthegm  which 
.says,  'a  city  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid,'  (Matt.  v. 
il4.)  is  also  pointed  out  in  this  direction.     To   the 
north  were  the  stony  hills  over  which  we  had  jour- 
neyed hither  ;  and  these  completed  this  truly  grand 
land  interesting  panoramic  view."      (Travels,  p.  107 
—109.) 

Deborah  and  Barak  assembled  their  army  on  Ta- 
bor, from  which  they  marched  to  give  battle  to  Sisera ; 
(Judg.  iv.  6.)  and  subsequently,  Hosea  (chap.  v.  l.J 
reproaches  the  princes  of  Israel,  and  the  priests  ot 
the  golden  calves,  with  having  been  a  snare  on 
Mizpah,  and  a  net  spread  upon  Tabor;  referring,  no 
doubt,  to  the  idols,  or  superstitious  altai-s,  which  they 
here  set  up.  When  Joseph  us  was  governor  of  Gali- 
lee, he  strongly  fortified  the  top  of  Tabor  ;  but  Ves- 
pasian by  stratagem  drew  down  the  Jews  into  the 
open  country,  and  there  cut  them  to  pieces. 

TABRET,  or  Tabouret,  a  small  species  of  drum, 
e.  g.  Timbrel,  which  see. 

TADMOR,  subsequently  called  Palmyra  by  the 
Greeks,  was  a  city  founded  by  Solomon  in  the  desert 
of  Syria,  on  the  borders  of  Arabia  Deserta,  near  the 
Euphrates.     Its  situation  was  remote  from  human 
habitations,  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary  wilderness  ;  and 
il  is  probable  that  Solomon  built  it  to  facilitate  his 
commerce  with  the  East,  as  it  aflfbrded  a  supply  of 
water,  a  thing  of  the  utmost  importance  in  an   Ara- 
bian desert.  It  is  one  day's  journey  from  the  Euphra- 
tes, two  from  Upper  Syria,  and  six  from  Babylon. 
The  original  name  was  preserved  till  the  time  of 
Alexander,  who  extended  his  conquests  to  this  city, 
which  then  exchanged  Tadmor  for  the  tide  of  Pal- 
myra.    It  submitted  to  the  Romans  about  the  year 
1^,  and  cont'mued  in  alliance  with  them  during  a 
period  of  150  years.     When  the  Saracens  triumphed 
in  the  East,  they  acquired  |K)B8es8ion  of  this  city,  and 
restored  its  ancient  name  of  Tadmor.     Of  the  time 
of  its  ruin  there  is  no  authentic  record ;  but  it   is 
thought,  with  some  probability,  that  its  destruction 
occurred  during  the  period  in  which  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Saracens.     Of  its  present  appearance  Messrs. 
Wood  and   Dawkins,  who  visited  it  in   1751,  thus 
speak:  "It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any  thing 


more  striking  than  tnis  view.  So  great  a  number  of 
Corinthian  pillars,  mixed  with  so  Tittle  wall  or  solid 
building,  afforded  a   most  romantic   variety  of  pros- 

f)ect."  Captain  Mangles,  who  travelled  more  receHt- 
y,  observes,  "  On  opening  upon  the  ruins  of  Palmy rm, 
as  seen  from  the  valley  of  the  Tombs,  we  were  much 
struck  with  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  whole,  pre- 
senting the  most  imposing  sight  of  the  kind  we  nad 
ever  seen."  But  on  a  minuter  inspection,  the  ruins 
of  this  once  mighty  city  do  not  appear  so  interesting 
as  at  a  distance.  Volney  observes,  "  In  the  space 
covered  by  these  ruins,  we  sometimes  find  a  palace 
of  which  notliing  remains  but  the  court  and  walls; 
sometimes  a  temple,  whose  peristile  is  half  thrown 
down ;  and  now  a  portico,  a  gallery,  a  triumphal 
£u*ch.  If  from  this  striking  scene  we  cast  our 
eyes  upon  the  ground,  another  almost  as  varied  pre- 
sents itself.  On  which  side  soever  we  look,  the 
earth  is  strewed  with  vast  stones  half  buried,  with 
broken  entablatures,  mutilated  friezes,  disfigured  re- 
liefs, effaced  sculptures,  violated  tombs,  and  altars 
defiled  by  the  dust."  It  is  situated  under  a  ridge  of 
barren  hills  to  the  west,  and  its  other  sides  are  open 
to  the  desert.  The  city  was  originally  about  ten 
miles  in  circumference ;  but,  such  have  been  the 
destructions  effected  by  time,  that  the  boundariei 
are  with  diflficulty  traced  and  determined.  In  the 
Modtm  Traveller  there  is  a  very  excellent  description 
of  the  present  aspect  of  this  ruined  city,  by  Mr.  Josiah 
Conder.     (Vol.  iii.  p.  1.  Amer.  edit.) 

TAHAPANES,  (Jer.  ii.  16.)  or  TAHPAifHXi. 
^Jer.  xliii.  7,  9.)  or  Tehapiinehes,  (Ezek.  xxx.  18.) 
the  name  of  an  Egyptian  city,  for  which  the  Seventy 
put  Taphne,  [Tuiprtj,  TuifvaiA  and  this  is  probably  the 
same  name  which  the  Greeks  write  Daphne.  This 
city  ^ay  in  the  vicinity  of  Pelusium,  (see  Sin  II.)  to- 
wards the  south-west,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Pe- 
lusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  ;  and  is  therefore  called  by 
Herodotus  the  Pelusiac  Daphne.  To  this  city  many 
of  the  Jews  retired,  afler  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Chaldeans,  taking  with  them  the  proph- 
et Jeremiah,  Jer.  xliii.  7—9 ;  xliv.  1.  That  Tah«p 
panes  was  a  large  and  important  cirjf,  is  apparent 
from  the  threats  uttered  against  it  by  Ezekiel,  c.  xxx. 

18.    *R.  ■       ^ 

TALENT.  Several  authors  have  supposed  that 
among  the  Hebrews  there  were  two  sorts  of  talent*, 
a  larger  and  a  smaller  ;  the  talent  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  common  uUent ;  the  former  being  double  the 
weight  or  value  of  the  other.  But  we  cannot  find 
this  distinction  in  Scripture. 

The  weight  of  the  Jewish  talent,  accordmg  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  was  113  pounds,  10  ounces,  1  pennyweight 
and  10  '2-7ths  grains  troy  weight.  Its  value  in  (Eng- 
lish) money  was  'Sitil.  3*.  9^/.  or  about  $1520.  The 
talent  of  gold  was  of  the  same  weight ;  its  value, 
54,752^  or  $243,100. 

The  following  thought  of  Mr.  Bruce  is  perhapi 
worth  inquiring  into  ;  that  is,  that  the  talents  appro- 
priated  to  difl'erent  conunodities  might  be  of  diflTerent 
weights;  and  adds,  that  if  a  talent  could  be  dis- 
covered, which,  at  the  mine,  was  of  less  weight  than 
the  talent  of  Judea,  we  might,  perhaps,  be  justified 
in  estimating  the  riches  in  gold  of  David,  or  of  Solo- 
mon, by  the  weight  of  that  talent  "  David  took 
possession  of  two  ports,  Eloth  and  Ezion-gaber ;  (1 
Kings  ix.  26;  2  Chron.  viii.  17J  from  which  he 
carried  on  trade  to  Ophir  and  Tarshish,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  to  die  day  of  his  death.  We  are  struck 
with  astonishment,  when  we  reflect  on  the  sum  dial 
prince  received  hi  so  short  a  time  from  these  mineg 
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of  Ophir.  For  what  is  said  to  be  given  by  David  (1 
Chron.  xxii.  14,  15,  19 ;  ixix.  3 — 7,  three  thousand 
Hebrew  talents  of  gold,  reduced  to  our  money,  is 
21,600,000/.  sterling)  and  his  princes,  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  exceeds  in  value 
800,000,000/.  of  our  money,  if  the  talent  there  spoken 
of  be  a  Hebrew  talent,  (the  value  of  a  Hebrew  talent 
appears  from  Exod.  xxxviii.  25,  26.  For  603,550 
persons  being  taxed  at  half  a  shekel  each,  they 
must  have  paid  in  the  whole  301,774  ;  now  that  sum 
is  said  to  amount  to  100  talents,  775  shekels  only ; 
deduct  the  two  latter  sums,  and  there  will  remain 
300,000,  which,  divided  by  100,  will  leave  3000 
shekels  for  each  of  these  talents,)  and  not  a  weight 
of  the  same  denomination,  the  value  of  which  was 
less,  and  peculiarly  reserved  for,  and  used  in  the 
traffic  of,  these  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver.  It 
was  probably  an  African  or  Indian  weight,  proper  to 
the  same  mine  whence  was  gotten  the  gold,  appro- 
priated to  fine  commodities  only,  as  is  the  case  with 
our  ounce  troy  different  from  the  avoirdupois." 
TALISMAN,  see  Amulet. 

TALMUD  is  the  name  of  a  Jewish  work  contain- 
ing the  body  of  the  doctrines,  religion  and  morality 
of  the  Jews ;  and  having  among  them  an  authority 
equal  to,  if  not  greater  than  that  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  The  name  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
Idmad,  to  teach,  and  signifies  therefore  teaching,  or 
rather  traditional  doctrine.  There  are  strictly  two 
works  under  this  name,  viz.  the  Talmud  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  Talmud  of  Babylon.  See  under  Lan- 
euAOE,  p.  609. 

The  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  was  compiled  by 
Rabbi  Jochanan,  who  presided  in  the  school  of  Pal- 
estine fourscore  years,  and  who  is  said  to  have  fin- 
ished it  230  years  after  the  ruin  of  the  temple,  or 
about  A.  D.  300,  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  in  Judea. 
This  Talmud  is  shorter  and  more  obscure  than  that 
of  Babylon,  but  is  doubtless  more  ancient.  It  is 
composed  of  two  parts,  the  Mishna  and  the  Gemara, 
The  Mishna  (which  is  also  common  to  the  Babylo- 
nian Talmud)  is  the  work  of  Rabbi  Judah  Hakko- 
desh,  or  "  the  Holy,"  who  compiled  it  about  A.  D. 
190  or  220,  at  Tiberias.  The  name  Mishna  signifies 
the  second  law  ;  and  the  work  is  a  collection  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  which  Hakkodesh 
gathered  into  one  body,  for  fear  they  should  be  lost 
and  forgotten  because  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
and  the  interruption  of  their  schools.  A  bout  a  century 
later.  Rabbi  Jochanan,  as  is  said  above,  composed 
the  Gemara,  i.  e.  completion,  perfection,  in  order  to 
perfect  and  finish  the  Mishna  of  Rabbi  Judah.  It 
consists  of  illustrations  of  the  Mishna,  and  things 
■upplementarj'  to  it,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
mentary upon  it.  The  two  constitute  the  Talmud 
of  Jerusalem. 

The  Talmud  of  Babylon  is  composed  of  the 
■ame  Mishna  of 'Judah  the  Holy,  and  of  a  Gemara, 
composed,  as  is  said  by  some,  by  Rabbi  Asa,  who 
lived  at  Babylon  about  A.  D.  400 ;  or,  as  is  afl[irmed 
by  others,  by  Rabbi  Jose,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century.  It  is  called  the  Talmud  of  Babylon, 
because  it  was  compiled  in  that  city,  and  was  chiefly 
prevalent  among  the  Jews  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
1  he  Jews  prefer  this  to  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem, 
because  it  is  clearer  and  more  extensive.  It  abounds 
with  a  multitude  of  fables  and  ridiculous  stories,  of 
the  truth  of  which,  however,  they  must  entertain  no 
ooubt,  unless  they  would  pass  for  heretics. 

The  Jews  even  prefer  the  authoritv  of  the  Talmud 
to  that  of  Scripture.     They  compare  the  Bible  to 


water,  the  Mishna  to  wine,  and  the  Gemara  to  hypo 
eras.  It  is  a  part  of  their  behef,  that  the  tradition 
and  explications  contained  in  the  Talmud  are  derive* 
from  Gfod  himself;  that  Moses  revealed  them  U 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  to  the  elders  of  Israel ;  tha 
these  communicated  them  to  the  prophets,  and  th 
prophets  to  the  members  of  the  great  synagogue,  wh, 
transmitted  them  down  till  they  came  to  the  doctor 
or  rabbis,  and  these  reduced  them  to  the  form  ol 
the  Mishna  and  Gemara, 

The  Mishna  is  written  in  Hebrew,  in  a  ven 
close  and  obscure  style.  See  Language,  p.  60i 
A  noble  edition  of  it  was  given  by  Surenhusius,  u 
six  parts,  folio,  Amst  1698,  &c.  The  Talmud  oi 
Jerusalem  was  printed  by  Bomberg,  at  Venice,  ii 
one  volume  folio :  that  of  Babylon  at  Amsterdam 
in  twelve  volumes  foho.  Other  editions  are  alsc 
extant.     *R. 

I.  TAMAR,  daughter-in-law  of  the  patriarch  Ju- 
dah,  wife  of  Er  and  Onan,  and  mother  of  Pharez  anc 
Zamh.     The  book  of  the  Testament  of  the  twelve 
Patriarchs  says,  that  Tamar  was  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  daughter  of  Aram,  that  is,  by  descent  a  Syrian  ; 
that  Bathshuah,  the  wife  of  Judah,  could  not  endure 
her,  because  she  was  of  a  nation  different  from  hei 
own,  and  inspired  the  same  hatred  of  her  into  hci 
son  Er,  who,  refusing  to  treat  Tamar  as  his  wife, 
was  slain  \y  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  on  the  third  day 
after  his  n  irriage.     Scripture  says  that  he  was  very 
wicked  before  the  Lord,  for  which   the  Lord  slew 
him,  (Gen.  xxxviii.  7.)  which  may  mean,  either  thai 
he  was  suddenly  slain,  or  smitten  by  a  disease  which 
ultimately  produced  his  death.     Judah  then  said  to 
Onan,  his  second  son,  "  Go  in  unto  thy  brother's  wife^ 
and  marry  her,  and  raise  up  seed  unto  thy  brother." 
Onan  took  her,  as  commanded  by  his  father;  but 
knowing  that  the  children  bom  from  this  intercourte 
would  not  belong  to  him,  but  to  his  brother,  he  with- 
held from  Tamar  the  means  of  becoming  a  mother ; 
wherefore  the  Lord   slew  him  also.      Judah   then 
said  to  Tamar,  "  Continue  a  widow  in  thy  father'i 
house,  till  my  son  Shelah  shall  be  of  age  to  marry ; " 
being  afraid  that  Shelah  also  might  die,  as  his  broth- 
ers did.     Tamar  therefore  lived  with  her  father  t 
considerable  time,  but  did  not  receive  Shelah  as  her 
husband.     Some  years  afterwards,  therefore,  when 
Judah  went  to  a  sheep-shearing  feast  of  his  friend 
Hirah,  the  Adullammite,  Tamar  disguised  herself  a« 
a  foreign  harlot,  and  sat  in  a  place  where  he  would 
pass.     Judah  had  intercourse  with  her,  and  gave  her 
as  pledges,  his  ring,  his  bracelets  and  his  staff.    After 
some  months  the  pregnancy  of  Tamar  became  ap- 
parent, and  Judah  would  have  had  her  burned  alive  j 
but  when  she  produced  the  ring,  the  bracelets  and 
the  staff,  and  attributed  her  condition  to  the  owner 
of  those  pledges,  Judah  acknowledged  that  she  waa 
more  just  than  he  had  been.     She  bore  twms,  of 
which  one  was  called  Pharez,  the  other  Zarah. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  transac- 
tion between  Tamar  and  Judah,  and  certainly,  there 
are  ample  grounds  to  doubt  whether  Tamar  were  so 
culpable  as  she  at  first  sight  appears  to  have  been. 
It  seems  that  her  marriage  with  one  branch  of  the 
family,  gave  her  a  right  to  expect  a  continuance  of 
conjugality  with  some  of  its  other  branches.  The 
custom  of  the  surviving  brother  marrying  his  de- 
ceased brother's  widow,  with  the  indignity  attendant 
upon  his  refusal,  are  well  known  ;  (see  Marriage  ;) 
and  its  general  prevalence  shows  it  was  of  great  an- 
tiquity. The  probability  is,  that  Tamar,  who  was  a 
C  HI  aanitese,  might  satisfy  her  mind  with  some  forro 
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ftf  marriage,  at  that  time  customary  in  her  country, 
AS  seems  imphed  in  the  declaration  of  Judah — "She 
ihas  been  more  righteous  than  I."  The  phrase  is  not 
I — she  is  less  to  blame — but — "  she  is  more  righteous^ 
) Among  the  eight  fonns  of  marriage  specified  in  the 
iGentoo  code,  is  one  by  a  mutual  interchange,  between 
(the  parties,  of  necklaces  or  strings  of  flowers,  which 
ibears  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  the  case  of  Ju- 
idah  and  Tamar,  the  latter  receiving  from  the  for- 
mer his  signet  and  bracelets.  Might  not  Tamar  thus 
marry  herself  to  Judah,  though  unwittingly  in  him  ? 
From  the  expression,  ( ver.  26.)  "  He  knew  her  again 
no  more,"  it  seems  as  if  he  might  lawfully  have  done 
so,  had  he  pleased.  It  is  important  to  remark,  that 
although  Tamar  had  been  contracted  to  Er  and 
Onan,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  those  marriages 
had  been  consummated. 

In  the  Asiatic  Researches  (vol.  iii.  p.  35.)  there  \n  a 
passage,  which  affords  a  similarity  to  the  narrative 
under  consideration,  that  is  extremely  remarkable  : 
"  I  discovered  these  circumstances  of  the  marriage 
ceremony  of  the  Garrows,  from  being  present  at  the 
marriage  of  Lungree,  youngest  daughter  of  the  chief 
Oodassy,  seven  years  of  age,  and  Buglun,  twenty- 
three  years  old,  the  son  of  a  common  Garrow ;  and 
I  may  here  observe,  that  this  marriage,  dispropor- 
tionate as  to  age  and  rank,  is  a  very  happy  one  for 
Buglun,  as  he  will  succeed  to  the  Booneaship  And 
estate :  for  among  the  Garrows^  the  younokst 
DAueHTER  IS  ALWAYS  HEIRESS,  and  if  there  were 
any  other  children  born  before  her,  they  would 
get  nothing  on  the  death  of  the  Booneah:  what 
is  more  strange,  if  Buglun  were  to  die,  Lungree 
would  MARRY  ONE  OF  HIS  BROTHERS ;  and  if  all 
kis  brothers  were  dead^  she  would  then  marry  the 
FATHER  ;  and  if  the  father  afterwards  shoidd  prove  too 
oldj  she  wmdd  put  him  aside,  and  take  any  one  else 
whom  she  mighJt  choose^ 

Upon  this  extract  Mr.  Taylor  has  the  following  re- 
marks. It  is  clear,  that  Lungree  would  have  acted 
exactly  like  Tamar ;  who,  because  Shelah  was  not 
ffiven  to  her,  considered  him  "  as  dead,"  and  there- 
tore  she  "married  the  father  ;"  in  doing  which,  Ju- 
dah not  only  acquits  her  of  any  transgression,  but 
confesses  she  had  more  closely  adhered  to  the  law 
than  himself  {"  is  more  righteous  than  I").  It  appears 
also,  that  the  children  of  Judah  by  Tamar  did  actu- 
ally inherit  as  his  sons,  lawfully,  as  well  as  naturally ; 
hence  they  are  reckoned  to  him  in  1  Chron.  ii.  4. 
"And  Tamar  his  daughter-in-law  bare  him  Pharez 
and  ZerahJ"  In  Numb.  xxvi.  20,  we  read,  "The  sons 
of  Judah  were— of  Shelah— of  Pharez— of  Zerah," 
without  any  particular  mark  of  abasement  on  Pharez ; 
and  in  Ruth  iv.  18,  the  pedigree  of  David  is  express- 
ly derived  from  this  same  son  of  Judah  by  Tamar. 
If  the  pedigree  of  David  be  so  derived,  that  of  the 
Messiah  must  follow  it ;  and  it  needs  little  considera- 
tion to  determine  which  has  most  propriety,  to  allow 
the  legality  of  Tamar*s  marriage,  with  the  legal  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  children,  or  to  bastardize  not 
merely  Pharez  but  his  posterity,  Boaz,  David,  Solo- 
mon ;  a  long  line  of  Hebrew  heroea,  and  all  the  kingi 
of  Judah. 

II.  TAMAR,  the  daughter  of  Maachah,  wife  of 
David,  and  by  courtesy  reckoned  among  the  kinff*s 
children,  I  Chron.  iii.  9.  Her  jpeat  beauty  was  the 
occasion  of  great  trouble  in  the  family  of  David.  See 
Amnon. 

III.  TAMAR.  Absalom  had  a  daughter  whose 
aame  was  Tamar,  2  Sara.  xiv.  27. 

IV.  TAMAR,  a  city  of  Judea,  (Eiek.  xlvu.  19; 


xlviii.  28.)  somewhere  about  the  southern  citremicy 
of  the  Dead  sea. 

TAMMUS,  the  tenth  month  of  the  Hebrew  civil 
year,  and  the  fourth  of  the  sacred  year.  (See  the 
Jewish  Calendar  at  the  end  of  the  volume.) 

TAMMUZ,  a  pagan  idol,  mentioned  in  Ezek.  viiL 
14,  where  the  women  are  represented  as  weeping  for 
it.  It  is  generally  thought  that  Tammuz  was  the 
same  deity  as  Adonis,  to  which  article  the  reader 
is  referred,  as  also  to  the  article  Idolatry. 

TANACH,  or  Taanach,  a  city  of  the  half-tribe 
of  Manasseh,  east  of  the  Jordan,  (Josh.  xii.  21 ;  ix. 
25  ;  Judg.  i.  27.)  yielded  to  the  Levites.  Eusebiua, 
Jerome  and  Procopius  of  Gaza  say,  that  in  their 
time  it  was  a  considerable  place,  three  miles  from 
Legio. 

TANNIM,  or  Thannim,  see  DaAOON. 

I.  TAPPUAH,  a  city  of  Manasseh,  but  belonging 
to  Ephraim,  (Josh.  xvii.  8.)  probably  the  En-tappuan 
of  the  former  verse. 

II.  TAPPUAH,  a  city  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  34.) 
perhaps  the  Beth-tappuah  of  verse  53,  which  is  also 
attributed  to  Judah,  and  which  Eusebius  places  be- 
yond Raphia,  14  miles  toward  Egypt. 

TARAH,  an  encampment  of  Israel  in  the  desert, 
to  which  they  came  from  Tahath,  and  went  hence  to 
Mithcah,  Numb,  xxxiii.  27. 

TARES.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide,  whether  by  the 
term  C«C«via,  in  Matt.  xiii.  25,  seq.  the  Saviour  intends 
indifferently  all  plants  which  grow  amon^  grain,  or 
some  particular  species.  All  we  are  certain  of  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  parable  is,  that  it  is  a  plant 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  the  corn.  Mintert  says, 
"  It  is  a  plant  in  appearance  not  unlike  com  or  wheat, 
having  at  first  the  same  kind  of  stalk,  and  the  same 
viridity,  but  bringing  forth  no  fruit,  at  least  none 
good."  John  Melchior  also  says,  that  Zituviov  does 
not  signify  every  weed,  in  general,  which  grows 
among  corn,  but  a  particular  species  of  weed  known 
in  Canaan,  which  is  not  unlike  wheat,  but,  being  put 
into  the  ground,  degenerated  and  assumed  another 
nature  and  form.  The  Talmudists  name  it  zontm. 
"  Among  the  hurtful  weeds,"  says  Johnson,  "  damell 
ILolium  album)  is  the  first.  It  bringeth  forth  leaves 
like  those  of  wheat  or  barley,  yet  rougher,  with  a 
long  ear,  made  up  of  many  little  ones,  every  particu- 
lar whereof  containeth  two  or  three  grains  lesser 
than  those  of  wheat ;  scarcely  any  chaffy  husk  to 
cover  them  vnth ;  by  reason  whereof  they  are 
easily  shaken  about,  and  scattered  abroad.  They 
grow  in  fields  among  wheat  and  barley.  They  sprin* 
and  flourish  with  the  corn  ;  and  in  August  the  seed 
is  ripe.  Damell  is  called,  in  the  Arabian  tongue, 
ztzonta." 

Forskal  says,  the  damell  is  well  known  to  the  peo 
pie  of  Aleppo.  It  grows  among  corn.  If  the  seeds 
remain  mixed  with  the  meal,  they  render  a  man 
dmnk  by  eating  the  bread.  !77i«  readers  do  not  sep- 
arate the  plant ;  but,  afler  the  thrashing,  they  reject 
the  seeds  by  means  of  a  fan  or  sieve.  Nothing,  says 
Mr.  Taylor,  can  more  clearly  elucidate  the  plant  in 
tended  by  our  Lord,  than  this  extract  It  ^ws 
among  com— «>  in  the  parable.  The  reapers  do  not 
separate  the  plants— so  in  the  parable  :  both  grow 
together  till  harvest.  Afler  the  thrashinff  thev  sep- 
arate them— in  the  parable  they  are  gatherexl  from 
among  the  wheat,  and  separated  by  the  hand,  then 
gathered  into  bundles.  Their  seeda,  if  any  remain 
by  accident,  are  finally  separated  by  winnowing; 
which  is,  of  course,  a  process  preparatory  to  beinf 
gathered— the  cam  int«  the  gamer,  or  storehouse ; 
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the  injurioue  plant  into  heaps,  for  consumption  by 
fire,  as  weeds  are  consumed. 

TARGUMS,  or  Chaldee  versions  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  see  Versions. 

I.  TARSHISH,  the  second  son  of  Javan,  Gen.  x. 
4.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  tlie  founder  of  Tar- 
sus in  Cilicia. 

II.  TARSHISH,  the  proper  name  of  a  city  and 
country  (Tartessus)  in  Spain,  the  most  celebrated 
emporium  in  the  west  to  which  the  Hebrews  and 
Phoenicians  traded.  That  it  was  situated  in  the  west 
is  evident  from  Gen.  x.  4,  where  it  is  joined  with 
Elishah,  Kittim  and  Dodanim.  See  aLso  Ps.  Ixxii. 
10.  According  to  Ezek.  iLxxviii.  13,  it  was  an  im- 
portant place  of  trade  ;  according  to  Jer.  x.  9,  it  ex- 
ported silver ;  and  according  to  Ezek.  xxvii.  12,  25, 
silver,  iron,  tin  and  lead  to  the  Tyrian  markets. 
They  embarked  for  this  [)lace  from  Joppa,  Jon.  i.  3, 
4.  In  lea.  xxiii.  1,  6,  10,  it  is  evidently  represented 
as  an  important  PhcBnician  colony.  It  is  named 
among  other  distant  states,  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  19.  That 
these  notices  agree  with  Tartessus  has  been  shown 
by  Bochart,  Michaelis  and  Bredow.  The  Greek 
name  Tartessus  is  derived  from  a  harder  Aramean 
pronunciation  of  the  word  v^ti^yn ;  but  another  or- 
thography with  o,  was  also  known  to  the  Greeks ;  for 
in  Polybius  and  Stephanus  Byzantinus  occum 
TaQOTiiov,  as  synonymous  with  Ta^rtlaao^. 

In  the  interval  between  the  composition  of  the 
Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  this*  name  seems  to 
have  been  transferred  to  denote  any  distant  country ; 
hence  the  Tarshish  ships  that  went  to  Ophir  (1 
Kings  xxii.  49.)  are  said  expressly  by  the  writer  of 
Chronicles  to  have  gone  to  Tarshish,  2  Chron.  ix. 
21.  XX.  36,  37.  There  is  no  necessity,  then,  for 
the  adoption  of  a  second  Tarshish  (perhaps  in  India 
or  Ethiopia).     (Gesenius,  Heb.  Lex.  sub.  vocem.) 

Tarshish  ships  is  employed  in  Isa.  xxiii.  1, 14;lx. 
9,  &c.  to  denote  large  merchant  ships  bound  on  long 
voyages,  (perhaps  distinguished  by  their  construction 
from  the  common  Phenician  ships,)  even  though 
they  were  sent  to  other  countries  instead  of  Tar- 
shish.— The  English  phrase  an  Indiaman  is  very  sim- 
ilar. The  phrase  is  also  used  of  the  ships  that  went 
to  Opiiir,  1  Kings  xxii.  49 ;  x.  22. 

TAkSUS,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  city,  the  me- 
tropolis of  Cilicia,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Cydnus,  which  flowed  through  and  divided  it  into 
two  parts.  Hence  in  the  Greek  writers  the  city  is 
sometimes  called  TaQooi,  as  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2.  23. 
Tarsus  was  distinguished  for  the  culture  of  Greek  lit- 
eramre  and  philosophy,  so  that  at  one  time,  in  its 
schools  and  in  the  number  of  its  learned  men,  it  was 
the  rival  of  Athens  and  Alexandria,  (Strabo  xiv.  p. 
463.  ed.  Casaub.)  In  reward  for  its  exertions  and 
sacrifices  during  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  Tarsus  was 
made  a  free  city  by  Augustus.    (Appian.  Bell.  Civ. 

V.  p.  1077.  Jaodixias    Si   nai    Ta^aiag   iXtv&iqovg   atplti, 

Dio.  Chrysost  in  Tarsic.  post.)  It  was  the  privi- 
lege of  such  cities,  that  they  were  governed  by  their 
own  laws  and  magistrates,  and  were  not  subjected  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  Roman  governor,  nor  to  the 
power  of  a  Roman  garrison ;  although  they  acknowl- 
edged the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  people,  and  were 
bound  to  aid  them  against  their  enemies.  That  the 
freedom  of  Tarsus,  however,  was  not  equivalent  to 
neing  a  Roman  citizen,  appears  fi-om  this,  that  the 
tribune,  although  he  knew  Paul  to  be  a  citizen  of 
Tarsus,  (Acts  xxi.  39.)  yet  ordered  him  to  be 
scourged,  (Acts  xxii.  24.)  but  desisted  from  his  pur- 
pose when  he  learned  that  Paul  was  a  Roman  citizen 


(Acts  xxii.  27. j  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  an 
cesiors  of  Paul  had  obtained  the  privilege  of  Romai 
citizenship  in  some  other  way.  Acts  ix.  30  ;  xi.  25 
xxii.  3.   (Sec  Kuinoel  on  Acts  xvi.  37.)     *R, 

TARTAN,  an  oflicer  of  king  Sennacherib,  sen 
with  Rabshakeh  on  a  message  to  Hezekiah,  2  Kingi 
xviii.  17. 

TATNAI,  an  ofl5cer  of  the  king  of  Persia,  and 

fovemor  of  Samaria,  and  of  the  provinces  on  this  side 
ordan,  opposed  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  and  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  Ezra  v.  6. 

TAVERNS,  Three,  see  Appii  Forum. 

TAXING,  see  Cyrknius. 

TEARS,  Vale  of,  see  Baca. 

TEBETH,  the  Babylonish  name  of  the  tenth 
ecclesiastical  month  of*^  the  Hebrews,  Esth.  ii.  16. 
See  Jewish  Calendar,  infra,, 

TEHAPHNEHES,  see  Tahapanes. 

TEIL-TREE,  see  Terebinth. 

TEKEL,  he  was  weighed^  one  of  the  words  thai 
appeared  written  on  the  wall  at  the  sacrilegious  feas 
of  Belshazzar,  indicating  that  this  wretched  princt 
had  been  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  was  founoi 
wanting,  Dan.  v.  25.  See  Belshazzar,  and  Daniel. 

TEKOA,  a  city  of  Judah,  (2  Chron.  xi.  6.)  which 
Eusebiua  and  Jerome  place  twelve  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem, south.  The  wilderness  of  Tekoa,  mentioned 
2  Chron.  xx.  20,  is  not  far  from  the  Dead  sea. 

TEL-ABIB,  the  name  of  a  place  to  which  some 
of  Israel  were  carried  captive,  (Ezek.  iii.  15.)  and 
probably  the  same  place  as  is  now  called  Thelabba, 
in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  river  Chebar.  In  D'Anviile*i 
Chart  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  it  is  placed  be- 
tween 36°  and  37°  north  latitude,  and  53°  and  54^ 
east  longitude. 

TELASSER,  or  Thalassar,  aprovince  of  Assyria, 
(Isa.  XXX vii.  12  ;  2  Kings  xix.  12.)  the  exact  situation 
of  which  is  unknown.  It  is  thought  to  be  towardi 
Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  about  the  sources  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  because  of  the  i;hildreii 
of  Eden,  who  inhabited  that  country. 

TELEM,  a  city  of  Judah,  originally  seized  as  a 
prey,  (Josh.  xv.  24.)  as  Khnchi,  Le  Clerc,  Hiller,  and 
others  suppose  ;  elsewhere  called  also  Telaim  ;  "  prey  i 
violently  taken  away,"  as  the  Arabic  root  imports, 
1  Sam.  XV.  4. 

TEL-HARSA,  perhaps  the  same  as  Telasser, 
Those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  out  of  this  coun- 
try, could  not  prove  their  genealogies,  or  show  that 
they  were  of  the  race  of  Israel,  Ezra  ii.59;  Neh.  vii.61. 

TEM  A,  or  Thema,  son  of  Ishmael,  (Gen.  xxv.  15.) 
is  thought  to  have  peopled  the  city  of  Thema,  in 
Arabia  Deserta.  Job  speaks  of  the  caravans  of  Tema 
and  Sheba,  (chap.  vi.  19.)  and  Ptolemy  places  a  city 
called  Therama,  or  Thamma,  in  Arabia  Deserta,  to- 
wards the  mountains  of  the  Chaldeans. 

TEM  AN,  or  Theman,  son  of  Eliphaz,  and  grand- 
son of  Esau,  Gen.  xxxvi.  15.  In  the  ver.  34,  we  find 
a  king  of  Idumea,  called  Itusham,  of  the  country  of 
the  Temani.  Jeremiah,  (xlix.  7 — ^20.)  Ezekiel  (xxv. 
13.)  and  Amos  (i.  12.)  speak  of  Teman.  Eusebiua 
places  Thaeman  in  Arabia  Petraea,  five  miles  from  Pe- 
tra,  and  says  there  was  a  Roman  garrison  there. 
This  was  doubtless  the  country  of  the  Temanites. 
It  is  also  sometimes  used  for  the  whole  south. 

TEMPLE,  the  house  of  God,  the  sanctuary,  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  the  palace  of  the  Most  High, 
are  terms  often  used  synonymously  in  Scripture, 
though,  strictly  speaking,  they  import  very  distinct 
things.  The  sanctuary  was  bu»  one  |>art  of  the  tal)er- 
nacle  or  temple ;  neither  doe»  the  word  temple  de- 
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;ril»e  the  tabemacie,  nor  tabernacle  the  temple, 
.he  Hebrews,  before  Solomon, could  not  properly  be 
aid  to  have  had  a  temple,  yet  they  did  not  scruple 
►y  the  word  temple  to  describe  the  tabernacle ;  as, 
m  the  contrary,  they  sometimes  by  the  tabernacle  of 
he  Lord,  expressed  the  temple  built  by  Solomon. 
Vfter  the  Lord  had  instructed  David  that  Jerusalem 
vas  the  place  he  had  chosen,  in  which  to  fix  his 
Iwelling,  that  pious  prince  began  to  realize  his  design 
)f  preparing  a  temple  for  the  Lord,  that  might  be 
loniething  worthy  of  his  divine  majesty.  He  opened 
lis  mind  on  this  subject  to  the  prophet  Nathan,  but 
;lie  Lord  did  not  think  fit  that  he  should  execute  his 
purpose,  however  laudable.  The  honor  was  reserved 
for  Solomon,  his  son  and  successor,  who  was  to  be  a 
peaceable  prince,  and  not  like  David,  who  had  shed 
much  blood  in  war.  David,  however,  applied 
iMinself  to  collect  great  quantities  of  gold,  silver, 
brass,  iron,  and  other  materials  for  this  undertaking. 

The  place  chosen  for  erecting  this  magnificent 
structure  was  mount  Moriah,  the  summit  of  which, 
originally,  was  unequal  and  its  sides  irregular ;  but  it 
waa  an  object  of  ambition  with  the  Jews  to  level  and 
extend  it.  This  they  effected,  and  during  the  second 
temple,  it  formed  a  square  of  500  cubits,  or  304  yards 
on  each  side,  allowing,  as  is  commonly  done,  21,888 
inches  to  the  cubit.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  space 
was  arched  under  ground,  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  pollution  from  secret  graves ;  and  it  was  surround- 
ed by  a  wall  of  excellent  stone,  25  cubits,  or  47  feet 
7  inches  high;  without  which  lay  a  considerable 
extent  of  flat  and  gently -sloping  ground,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  buildings  of  the  tower  of  Antonia, 
gardens  and  public  walks. 

The  plan  and  the  whole  model  of  this  structure  was 
•aid  by  the  same  divine  architect  as  that  of  the  taber- 
nacle, viz.  God  himself;  and  it  was  built  much  in  the 
■ame  form  as  the  tabernacle,  but  was  of  ujuch  larger 
dimensions.  The  utensils  for  the  sacred  service 
were  also  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  tabernacle, 
only  several  of  them  were  larger,  in  pro])ortion  to  the 
more  spacious  edifice  to  which  they  belonged.  The 
foundations  of  this  magnificent  edifice  were  laid  by 
Solomon,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2992,  and  it  was 
finished  A.  M.  3000,  having  occupied  seven  years  and 
flix  months  in  the  building.  It  was  dedicated  A.  M. 
3001,  with  peculiar  soleiimity,  to  the  worship  of  Je- 
hovah, who  condescended  to  make  it  the  place  for 
the  special  manifestation  of  his  glory,  2  Ctiron.  v.  vi. 
vii.  The  front  or  entrance  to  the  lem[)le  was  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  consequently  facing  the  mount  of 
Olives,  which  commanded  a  noble  prospect  of  the 
building:  the  holy  of  holies,  therefore,  stood  towards 
the  west.  The  temple  itself,  strictly  so  called,  which 
comprised  the  portico,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  holy 
of  holies,  formed  only  a  small  part  of  the  sacred  edi- 
fice, these  being  surrounded  by  spacious  courts,  cham- 
bers, and  other  apartments,  which  were  much  more 
extensive  than  the  temple  itself.   '    " 

F'rom  the  descriptions  which  are  handed  down  to 
us  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  obtain  so  accurate  an  idea  of  its  relative  parts  and 
their  respective  proportions,  as  to  fiimish  such  an  ac- 
count as  may  be  deemed  satisfactory  to  the  reader. 
Hence  we  find  no  two  writers  agreeing  in  their  de- 
•criptions.  The  following  account  niay  be  suflScient 
Id  give  us  a  general  idea  of  the  building: — 

"  The  temple  itself  was  70  cubits  long ;  the  porch 
being  10  cubits,  (1  Kings  vi.  3.)  the  holy  place,  40 
cubits,  (ver.  17.)  and  the  most  holy  place,  20  cubits,  2 
Chron.  iii.  8.     The  width  of  the  porch,  holy,  and 


most  holr  placoe,  were  20  cubits  ;  (2  Chron.  lii.  3L) 
and  the  height  over  the  holy  and  most  holy  places, 
was  30  cubits;  (1  Kings  vi.  2.)  but  the  height  of  the 
porch  was  much  greater,  being  no  lees  tlian  120  cu- 
bits, (2  Chron.  iii.  4.)  or  fbur  times  the  height  of  the 
rest  of  the  building.  To  the  north  and  south  sides, 
and  the  west  end  of  the  holy  and  most  holy  places,  oi 
all  around  the  edifice,  from  the  back  of  the  porch  on 
the  one  side,  to  the  back  of  the  porch  on  the  other 
side,  certain  buildings  were  attacned.  These  were 
called  side  chambers,  and  consisted  of  three  stories, 
each  5  cubits  high,  (1  Kings  vi.  10.)  and  joined  to  the 
wall  of  the  temple  without  But  what  may  seem 
singular  is,  that  the  lowest  of  these  stori«»  was  5  cubits 
broad  on  the  floor,  the  second  6  cubits,  and  the  third  7 
cubits,  and  yet  the  outer  wall  of  them  all  was  upright, 
ver.  6.  The  reason  of  this  was,  that  the  wall  of  the 
temple,  against  which  they  leaned,  had  always  a 
scarcement  of  a  cubit  at  the  height  of  every  5  cubits, 
to  prevent  the  joists  of  these  side  chaml)er8  from  be- 
ing fixed  in  it.  Thus  the  three  stories  of  side  cham- 
bers, when  taken  together,  were  15  cubits  high,  and 
consequently  reached  exactly  to  half  the  height  of  the 
side  walls,  and  end  of  the  temple ;  so  tliat  tliere  was 
abundance  of  space,  above  these,  for  the  windows 
which  gave  light  to  the  temple,  ver.  4.  Joseph  us  dif- 
fers very  materially  from  this  in  his  description,  for 
which  we  know  not  how  to  account,  but  by  8up[K)8in| 
that  he  has  confounded  the  Scripture  account  of  Sol- 
omon's temple  with  that  of  the  temple  after  the  cap- 
tivity and  of  Herod. 

In  noticing  the  several  courts  of  the  temple,  we 
naturally  begin  with  the  outer  one,  which  was  called 
the  court  of  the  GenftZe*,  and  into  which  persons  of  all 
nations  were  jiermitted  to  enter.  The  most  natural 
approach  to  this  was  by  the  east  gate,  which  was  the 
principal  gate  of  the  temple.  It  was  by  far  the  largest 
of  all  the  courts  pertaining  to  the  sacred  building, 
and  comprised  a  space  of  188,991  superficial  cubits, 
or  fburteen  English  acres,  one  rood,  twenty-nine 
poles,  and  thirt*^en  yards,  of  which  above  two  thirds 
lay  to  the  south  of  the  temple.  It  was  separated  fi^om 
the  court  of  the  women  by  a  wall  of  3  cubits  high, 
of  lattice  work,  so  that  persons  walking  here  might 
see  through  it,  as  well  as  over  it.  This  wall,  how- 
ever, was  not  on  a  level  with  the  court  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  but  was  cut  out  of  the  rock  6  cubits 
above  it,  the  ascent  to  which  was  by  12  steps.  On 
pillars  placed  at  equal  distances  in  this  wall  were  in- 
scriptions in  Greek  and  Latin,  to  warn  strangers,  and 
such  as  were  unclean,  not  to  proc^e<l  further,  on  pain 
of  death.  It  was  from  this  court  that  our  Saviour 
drove  the  persons  who  had  established  a  cattle-mar- 
ket, for  the  purpose  of  suj)plyin«^  those  with  sacrifices 
who  came  from  a  distance,  Matt.  xxi.  12,  13.  We 
must  not  overlook  the  beautifiil  pavement  of  varie- 
gated marble,  and  the  piazzas,  or  covered  walks, 
with  which  this  court  was  surrounded.  Those  on 
the  east,  west,  and  north  sides  were  of  the  same  di- 
mensions ;  but  that  on  the  south  was  much  larger. 
The  porch  called  Solomon's  (John  x.  2JJ;  Acts  iii 
11.)  was  on  the  east  side  or  fVont  of  the  temple,  and 
was  so  called  because  it  was  built  by  this  prince, 
upon  ft  high  wall  of  400  cubits  from  the  valley  of 
Kedron. 

77i«  court  of  the  tromm,  called  m  Scripture  the  net* 
couH,  (2  Chron.  xx.  5.j  and  the  outer  court,  (Ezek.  xlvi. 
21.)  was  so  designated  by  the  Jews,  not  because  nons 
but  women  were  permitted  to  enter  it,  but  becjiuse  it 
was  their  appointed  place  of  worship,  beyond  which 
they  might  not  go,  unless  when  they  brought  a 
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riilce,  in  which  case  they  went  forward  to  the  court 
of  Israel.  The  gate  which  led  into  this  court,  from 
that  of  the  Gentiles,  waa  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  tem- 
ple, mentioned  Acts  iii.  2,  so  called,  because  the  fold- 
ing doors,  lintel  and  side-posts,  were  all  overlaid 
with  Corinthian  brass.  The  court  itself  was  135 
cubits  sauare,  having  four  gates,  one  on  each  side  ; 
and  on  three  of  its  sides  were  piazzas,  with  galleries 
above  them,  whence  could  be  seen  what  was  passing 
in  the  great  court.  At  the  four  comers  of  this  court, 
were  four  rooms,  appropriated  to  different  purposes, 
Ezek.  xlvi.  21 — 24.  In  the  Jirst,  the  lepers  purified 
themselves  after  they  were  healed  ;  in  the  second^  the 
wood  for  the  sacrifices  was  laid  up ;  the  Nazarites 
prepared  their  oblations,  and  shaved  their  heads,  in 
the  third ;  and  in  the  fourth,  the  wine  and  oil  for  the 
sacrifices  were  kept.  There  were  also  two  rooms 
more,  where  the  Levites'  musical  instruments  were 
laid  up ;  and  also  thirteen  treasure  chests,  two  of 
which  were  for  the  half  shekel,  which  was  paid  yearly 
by  every  Israelite  ;  and  the  rest  for  the  money  for  the 
purchase  of  sacrifices  and  other  oblations.  It  was  in 
this  court  of  the  women,  called  the  treasury,  that  our 
Saviour  delivered  his  striking  discourse  to  the  Jews, 
related  in  John  viii.  1 — ^20.  It  was  into  this  court 
also,  that  the  Pharisee  and  publican  went  to  pray, 
(Luke  xviii.  10 — 13.)  and  into  which  the  lame  man 
followed  Peter  and  John,  after  he  was  cured  ;  the 
court  of  the  women  being  the  ordinary  place  of  wor- 
ship for  those  who  brought  no  sacrifice.  Acts  iii.  8. 
From  thence,  after  prayers,  he  went  back  with  them, 
through  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple,  where  he 
had  been  lying,  and  through  the  sacred  fence,  into 
the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  where,  under  the  eastern 
piazza,  or  Solomon's  vorch,  Peter  delivered  that  ser- 
mon which  convertea  five  thousand.  It  was  in  the 
same  court  of  the  women  that  the  Jews  laid  hold  of 
Paul,  when  they  judged  him  a  violator  of  the  temple, 
iDy  taking  Gentiles  within  the  sacred  fence.  Acts  xxi. 
26,  <&c.  In  this  court  the  high-priest,  at  the  fast  of 
Expiation,  read  a  portion  of  the  law.  Here  also  the 
king,  on  the  sabbatical  year,  did  the  same  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles. 

The  court  of  Israel  was  separated  from  the  court  of 
the  women  by  a  wall  32^  cubits  high,  on  that  side, 
but  on  the  other  only  25.  The  reason  of  which  dif- 
ference was,  that  as  the  rock  on  which  the  temple 
■tood  always  became  higher  on  advancing  westward, 
the  several  courts  naturally  bec^une  elevated  in  pro- 
portion. The  ascent  into  the  court  was  by  a  flight 
of  15  steps,  of  a  semicircular  form,  on  which  it  is  by 
some  thought  that  the  Levites  stood  and  sung  the 
"Psalms  of  deg-ees"  (cxx — cxxxiv.) at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  This  gate  is  spoken  of  under  several 
appellations  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour  it  was  known  as  the  gate  Nicanor.  It 
was  here  the  leper  stood,  to  have  his  atonement  made, 
and  his  cleansing  completed.  It  was  here  they  tried 
the  suspected  wife,  by  making  her  drink  of  the  bitter 
water ;  and  it  was  here  likewise  that  women  appear- 
ed after  childbirth,  for  purification.  The  whole 
length  of  the  court  from  east  to  west  was  187  cubits, 
and  the  breadth  from  north  to  south,  135  cubits. 
This  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was 
the  court  of  the  Israehtea,  and  the  other,  the  court  of 
the  prieats.  The  fbrmer  was  a  kind  of  piazza  sur- 
rounding the  latter,  under  which  the  Israehtes  stood 
while  their  sacrifices  were  burning  in  the  court  of 
the  priests.  It  had  13  gates,  with  chambers  above 
them,  each  of  which  had  its  particular  name  and  use. 
The  space  which  was  comprised  in  the  court  of  the 


priests  was  165  cubits  long,  and  119  cubits  wide,  an 
was  raised  2i  cubits  above  the  surrounding  cour 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  pillars  which  sup 
ported  the  piazza,  and  the  railing  which  was  place 
between  them,  2  Kings  xi.  8,  10.  Within  this  coui 
stood  the  brazen  altar,  on  which  the  sacrifices  wer 
consumed,  the  molten  sea,  in  which  the  priests  wash 
ed,  and  the  ten  brazen  lavers,  for  washing  the  sacri 
fices ;  also  the  various  utensils  and  instruments  fo 
sacrificing,  which  are  enumerated  in  2  Chron.  iv. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  although  th 
court  of  the  priests  was  not  accessible  to  all  Israelitei 
as  that  of  Israel  was  to  all  the  priests,  yet  they  migt 
enter  it  on  three  several  occasions ;  viz.  to  lay  thei 
hands  on  the  animals  which  they  offered,  or  to  kiJ 
them,  or  to  waive  some  part  of  them.  And  then  thei 
entrance  was  not  by  the  east  gate,  and  through  th' 
place  where  the  priests  stood,  but  ordinarily  by  thi 
north  or  south  side  of  the  court,  according  as  the  sac 
rifices  were  to  be  slain  on  the  north  or  south  sides  ol 
the  altar.  In  general,  it  was  a  rule  that  they  neve 
returned  from  this  court  by  the  same  door  that  the; 
entered,  Exod.  xlvi.  9.  From  the  court  of  the  priest 
the  ascent  to  the  temple  was  by  a  flight  of  twelvt 
steps,  each  half  a  cubit  in  height,  which  led  into  thi 
sacred  porch.  Of  the  dimensions  of  this,  as  also  ol 
the  sanctuary  and  holy  of  holies,  we  have  already 
spoken.  We  shall  therefore  only  observe  here,  tha 
it  was  within  the  door  of  the  porch,  and  in  the  sight  of 
those  who  stood  in  the  courts  immediately  before  it 
that  the  two  pillars,  Jachin  and  Boaz,  were  placed 
2  Chron.  iii.  17  ;  Ezek.  xl.  49. 

The  temple  thus  described,  retained  its  pristini 
splendor  but  33  years,  when  it  was  plunde  ^^  bj 
Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  1  Kings  xiv.  25, 26 ;  2  <^  -i  n 
xii.  9.  After  this  period  it  underwent  sundry  profana 
tions  and  pillages,  and  was  at  length  utterly  destroyc< 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  A.  M.3416,  B 
C.  588,  after  having  stood,  according  to  Usher,  424 
years,  three  months  and  eight  days. 

After  lying  in  ruins  for  52  years,  the  foundation! 
of  the  second  temple  were  laid  by  Zerubbabel,  an( 
the  Jews  who  had  availed  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege granted  by  Cyrus,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem 
Ezra  i.  1 — 4 ;  ii.  1 ;  iii.  8 — 10.  They  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  however,  before  they  were  obliged  to  de 
sist,  on  account  of  an  order  from  Artaxerxes,  king  oi 
Persia,  which  had  been  procured  through  the  mi» 
representations  of  the  Samaritans  and  otners,  chap 
iv.  1.  During  fifteen  years  the  work  stood  stiJl,  (ver 
24.)  but  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  they  recom- 
menced their  labors ;  and  on  the  third  day  of  th< 
month  Adar,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius,  it  was  finish- 
ed and  dedicated,  (Ezra  vi.  15,  16.)  21  years  after  il 
was  begun,  B.  C.  515.  The  dimensions  of  this  tem- 
ple in  breadth  and  height  were  double  those  of  Solo- 
mon's. *'*The  weeping  of  the  people  at  the  laying  of 
the  foundation,  thererore,  (Ezra  iii.  12, 13.)  and  the  di- 
minutive manner  in  which  they  spoke  of  it,  when  com- 
pared with  the  first  one,  (Hag.  li.  3.)  were  not  occasion- 
ed by  its  inferiority  in  size,  but  in  glory.  It  wanted  the 
five  principal  things  which  invested  it  with  this ;  vijt 
the  ark  and  mercy-seat;  the  divine  presence,  or  ris- 
ible glory  of  the  Shechiu&h ;  tlie  holy  fire  on  the  altar ; 
the  urim  and  thummim  ;  and  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
•In  the  year  A.  M.  3837,  this  temple  was  plundered 
and  profaned  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  ordered 
the  discontinuance  of  the  dady  sacrifice,  offered 
swine's  flesh  upon  the  altar,  and  completely  suspend 
ed  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  1  Mac.  i.  62.  Thus  ii 
continued  for  three  years,  when  it  was  repaired  an^  j 
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purified  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  who  restored  the  di- 
fine  worship,  and  dedicated  it  anew. 

Herod,  having  slain  all  the  Sanhedrim,  except  two, 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  B.  C.  37,  resolved  to 
atone  for  it,  by  rebuilding  and  beautifying  the  temple. 
This  he  was  the  more  inclined  to  do,  both  from  the 
peace  which  he  enjoyed,  and  the  decayed  state  of  the 
edifice.  For,  besides  the  common  ravages  of  time, 
it  had  suffered  considerably  by  the  hands  of  enemies, 
since  that  part  of  Jerusalem  was  the  strongest,  and 
consequently  the  last  resort  of  the  inhabitants  in  times 
of  extremity.  Afiier  employing  two  years  in  prepar- 
ing the  materials  for  the  work,  in  which  1000  wag- 
ons and  10,000  artificers  were  employed,  besides 
1000  priests  to  direct  the  works,  the  temple  of  Ze- 
rubbabel  was  pulled  down,  B.  C.  17,  and  46  years 
oefore  the  first  Passover  of  his  ministry.  Although 
ihis  temple  was  fit  for  divine  service  in  nine  years 
and  a  half,  yet  a  great  number  of  laborers  and  artifi- 
cers were  still  employed  in  carrying  on  the  out-build- 
ings, all  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  abode  on  earth,  and 
even  till  the  coming  of  Gessius  Florus  to  be  governor 
of  Judea. 

The  temple  of  Herod  was  considerably  larger  than 
that  of  Zerubbabel,  as  that  of  Zerubbabel  was  larger 
than  Solomon's.  For,  whereas  the  second  temple 
was  70  cubits  long,  60  broad,  and  60  high,  this  was 
100  cubits  long,  70  broad,  and  100  high.  The  porch 
was  raised  to  the  height  of  100  cubits,  and  was  ex- 
tended 15  cubits  beyond  each  side  of  the  rest  of  the 
building.  All  the  Jewish  writers  praise  this  temple 
exceedingly  for  its  beauty,  and  the  costliness  of  its 
workmanship  ;  for  it  was  built  of  white  marble,  ex- 
quisitely wrought,  and  with  stones  of  large  dimen- 
sions, some  of  them  25  cubits  long,  8  cubits  high,  and 
12  cubits  thick.  To  these  there  is  no  doubt  a  refer- 
ence in  Mark  xiii.  1 ;  Luke  xxi.  5  ;  "  And  as  he  went 
out  of  the  temple,  one  of  his  disciples  saith  unto  him. 
Master,  see  what  manner  (Luke,  goodly)  of  stones, 
and  what  buildings  are  here  !  " 

The  several  courts  have  been  already  described, 
with  some  Httle  variation,  in  our  observations  on  the 
temple  of  Solomon.  We  may  add,  however,  that  the 
vast  sums  which  Herod  laid  out  m  adorning  this 
structure,  gave  it  the  most  magnificent  and  imposing 
appearance.  "  Its  appearance,"  says  Josephus,  "  had 
every  thing  that  could  strike  the  mind,  and  astonish 
the  sight.  For  it  was  on  every  side  covered  with 
solid  plates  of  gold,  so  that  when  the  sun  rose  upon 
it,  it  reflected  such  a  strong  and  dazzling  effulgence 
that  the  eye  of  the  beholder  was  obliged  to  turn  away 
fi-om  it,  being  no  more  able  to  sustain  its  radiance 
than  the  splendor  of  the  sun."  To  strangers  who 
approached  the  capital,  it  appeared,  at  a  distance, 
Uke  a  huge  mountain  covered  with  snow.  For  where 
it  was  not  decorated  with  plates  of  gold,  it  was  ex- 
tremely white  and  glistening.  The  historian,  indeed, 
says,  that  the  temple  of  Herod  was  the  most  astonish- 
ing structure  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  ofj  as  well 
on  account  of  its  architecture  as  its  magnitude,  and 
likewise  the  richness  and  magnificence  of  its  various 
parts,  and  the  fame  and  reputation  of  its  sacred  ap- 
purtenances. And  Tacitus  calls  it,  immense  ovxdentx4t 
Umplum — a  temple  of  immense  opulence.  Us  exter- 
nal glory,  indeed,  consisted  not  only  in  the  opulence 
and  magnificence  of  the  building,  but  also  in  the  rich 
gifts  vnth  which  it  was  adorned,  and  which  excited  the 
admiration  of  those  who  beheld  them,  Luke  xxi.  5. 

This  splendid  building,  however,  which  was  once 
the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  world,  has  for  ever 
passed  away.     According  to  our  blessed  Lord's  pre- 
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diction,  tnat  *  there  should  not  be  left  one  stone  upon 
another  that  should  not  be  thrown  down,"  (Mark  xiii 
2.)  it  was  completely  demolished  by  the  Roman  sol- 
diers, under  Titus,  A.  D.  70,  on  the  same  month,  and 
on  the  same  day  of  the  month,  on  which  Solomon's 
temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Babylonians.    •  • 

Concerning  the  high  veneration  which  the  Jews 
cherished  for  their  temple.  Dr.  Harwood  has  collect- 
ed some  interesting  particulars  from  Philo,  Josephus, 
and  the  writings  of  Luke.  Their  reverence  for  the 
sacred  edifice  was  such,  that  rather  than  witness  its 
defilement,  they  would  cheerftilly  submit  to  death. 
They  could  not  bear  the  least  disrespectful  or  dishon- 
orable thing  to  be  said  of  it  The  least  injurious 
slight  of  it,  real  or  apprehended,  instantly  awakened 
all  the  choler  of  a  Jew,  and  was  an  affront  never  to 
be  forgiven.  Our  Saviour,  in  the  couree  of  his  pub- 
lic instructions,  happening  to  say,  "  Destroy  this  tem- 
ple, and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up  again,"  (Johr 
ii.  19.) — it  was  construed  into  a  contemptuous  disre- 
spect, designedly  thrown  out  against  the  temple — bis 
words  instantly  descended  into  the  heart  ot  a  Jew, 
and  kept  rankling  there  for  several  years  ;  for  upon 
his  trial,  this  declaration,  which  it  was  impossible  for 
a  Jew  ever  to  forget  or  to  forgive,  was  alleged  against 
him,  as  big  with  the  most  atrocious  guilt  and  impiety, 
Matt.  xxvi.  61.  Nor  was  the  rancor  and  virulence 
which  this  expression  had  occasioned  at  all  soflened 
by  all  the  affecting  circumstances  of  that  excruciating 
and  wretched  death  they  saw  him  die — even  ax  he 
hung  upon  the  cross,  with  infinite  triumph,  scorn, 
and  exultation,  they  upbraided  him  with  it,  contempt- 
uoualy  shaking  their  heads,  and  saying,  "  O  Thou, 
who  couldest  demolish  our  Temple,  and  rear  it  up 
again  in  all  its  splendor,  in  the  space  of  three  days,  do 
now  save  thy  self y  and  descend  from  the  cross  ! "  Matt. 
xxvii.  40,  Their  superstitious  veneration  for  th« 
temple  further  appears  from  the  account  of  Stephen, 
When  his  adversaries  were  baffled  and  confounded 
by  that  superior  wisdom,  and  those  distinguished 
gifls  he  possessed,  they  were  so  exasperated  at  th« 
victory  he  had  gained  over  them,  that  they  went  and 
suborned  persons  to  swear,  that  they  had  heard  him 
speak  blasphemy  against  Moses  and  against  God. 
These  inflaming  the  populace,  the  magistrates,  and 
the  Jewish  clergy,  he  was  seized,  dragged  away,  and 
brought  before  the  Sanhedrim.  Here  the  false  witr 
nesses,  whom  they  had  procured,  siood  up  and  said, 
"  This  person,  before  you,  is  continually  uttering  ths 
most  reproachful  expressions  against  this  sacrkp 
PLACE,"  (Acts  vi.  13.)  meaning  the  temple.  This  was 
blasphemy  not  to  be  j)ardoned.  A  judicature  com- 
posed of  high-priests  and  scribes  would  never  forgir* 
sttch  impietv.  We  wimess  the  same  thing  in  th« 
case  of  Paul,  when  they  imagined  tljat  he  had  take* 
Trophimus,  an  Ephesian,  with  him  into  the  temple, 
and  for  which  insult  they  had  determined  to  imbrue 
their  hands  in  his  blood.  Acts  xxi.  28,  &c. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  from  several  passages  of 
Scripture  it  appears  that  tlie  Jews  had  a  body  of  sol- 
diers who  guarded  the  temple,  to  prevent  any  dis- 
turbance during  the  ministration  of  such  an  immense 
number  of  the  priests  and  Levitce.  To  this  body  of 
men,  whose  office  it  was  to  guard  the  temple,  Pilate 
probal>ly  referred,  when  he  said  to  the  chief  priests 
and  Pharisee*  who  waited  on  him  to  desire  he 
would  make  the  sepulchre  eocure,  "You  have  a 
watch  :  go  your  way  and  make  it  as  secure  as  yoo 
can,"  Matt,  xxvii.  65.  Over  these  guardi  one  person 
had  the  supreme  conmiand,  who  in  several  places  is 
called  twptain  of  the  temple,  or  oflieer  of  the  temple 
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fuardfl,  Acts  ir.  1 ;  v.  25,  26 ;  xviii.  12.  JoBephuB 
mendonB  such  an  officer,  Antiq.  b.  xx.  2.  Wars,  c.  17. 2. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  daily  service  of  the  temple 
will  close  this  article. 

The  first  thing  we  notice  is  the  momtng*  service. 
After  having  enjoyed  their  repose,  tlie  priests  bathed 
themselves  m  the  rooms  provided  for  that  purpose, 
and  waited  the  arrival  of  the  president  of  the  lots. 
This  officer  having  arrived,  they  divided  themselves 
into  two  companies,  each  of  which  was  provided  with 
lamps  or  torches,  and  made  a  circuit  of  the  temple, 
going  in  different  directions,  and  meeting  at  the  pas- 
tryman's  chamber,  on  the  south  side  of  the  gate  Ni- 
canor.  Having  summoned  him  to  prepare  the  cakes 
for  the  high -priest's  meat-offering,  they  retired  with 
the  president  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  court, 
and  cast  lots  for  the  duties  connected  with  the  altar. 
The  priest  being  chosen  to  remove  the  ashes  from 
the  altar,  he  again  washed  his  feet  at  the  laver,  and 
then  with  the  silver  shovel  proceeded  to  his  work. 
As  soon  as  he  had  removed  one  shovel-full  of  the 
ashes,  the  other  priests  retired  to  wash  their  hands 
and  feet,  and  then  joined  him  in  cleansing  the  altar  and 
renewing  the  fires.  The  next  duty  was  to  cast  lots  for 
the  thirteen  particular  duties  connected  with  offering 
the  sacrifice,  which  being  settled,  the  president 
ordered  one  of  them  to  fetch  the  lamb  for  the  mom- 
ing  sacrifice.  While  the  priests  on  this  duty  were 
engaged  in  fetching  and  examining  the  victim,  those 
who  carried  the  keys  were  opening  the  seven  gates 
o  the  court  of  Israel,  and  the  two  doors  that  sepa- 
rated between  the  porch  and  the  holy  place.  When 
the  last  of  the  seven  gates  was  opened,  the  silver 
trumpets  gave  a  flourish,  to  call  the  Levites  to  their 
desks  for  the  music,  and  the  stationary  men  to  their 
places,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
opening  of  the  folding  doors  of  the  temple  was  the 
MtabUshed  signal  for  killing  the  sacrifice,  which  was 
cut  in  pieces  and  carried  to  the  top  of  the  altar,  where 
it  was  salted,  and  left  whUe  the  priests  once  more 
retired  to  the  room  Oazith  to  join  in  prayer.  While 
the  sacrifice  was  being  slain  in  the  court  of  the  priests, 
the  two  priests  appointed  to  trim  the  lamps  and 
cleanse  the  altar  of  incense  were  attending  to  their 
duties  in  the  holy  place.  Afl;er  the  conclusion  of 
their  prayer,  and  a  rehearsal  of  the  ten  command- 
ments and  their  phylacteries,  the  priests  again  cast 
lots,  to  choose  fwo  to  offer  incense  on  the  golden 
altar,  and  another  to  Lij  the  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  on 
the  fire  of  the  brazen  altar.  The  i-t  being  deter- 
mined, the  two  who  were  to  offer  the  incense  pro- 
ceeded to  discharge  their  duty,  the  time  for  which 
'-as,  between  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  and  the  lay- 
ing the  pieces  upon  the  altar,  in  the  morning ;  and 
in  the  evening  between  the  laying  the  pieces  upon 
the  altar  and  the  drink-offtring.  As  they  procwded 
to  the  temple  they  rang  the  megemphita,  or  great  bell, 
lo  warn  the  absent  priests  to  come  to  worship  ;  the 
absent  Levites  to  come  to  sing ;  and  the  stationary 
men  to  bring  to  the  gate  Nicanor  those  whose  purifica- 
tion was  not  perfected.  The  priest  who  carried  the 
censer  of  coals,  which  had  been  taken  Orom  one  of 
the  three  fires  on  the  great  altar,  after  kindling  the 
fire  on  the  incense  altar,  worshipped  and  came  out 
Inio  the  porch,  leaving  the  priest  who  had  the  incense 
alone  in  the  holy  place.     As  soon  as  the  signal  was 

Even  by  the  president,  the  faicense  was  kindled,  the 
>ly  place  was  filled  with  perftime,  and  the  con^ega- 
llon  without  joined  in  the  prayera,  Luke  L  9.  These 
being  ended,  the  priest,  who«e  lot  it  was  to  lay  the 
pieces  of  the  sacrifice  upon  the  altar,  threw  them  into 


the  fire,  and  then,  taking  the  tongs,  disposed  them  in 
somewhat  of  their  natural  order.  The  four  priests 
who  had  been  in  the  holy  place  now  appeared  upon 
the  steps  that  led  to  the  porch,  and,  extending  their 
arms,  so  as  to  raise  their  hands  higher  than  their 
heads,  one  of  them  pronounced  the  solemn  blessing, 
Numb.  vi.  24 — ^26.  After  this  benediction,  the  daily 
meat-offering  was  offered ;  then  the  meat-offering  of 
the  high-priest ;  and  last  of  all  the  drink-offering  ;  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Levites  began  the  song 
of  praise ;  and,  at  every  pause  in  the  music,  thi 
trumpets  sounded  and  the  people  worshipped.  This 
was  the  termination  of  the  morning  service.  It 
should  be  stated  tliat  the  morning  service  of  the  priesti 
began  with  the  dawn  of  day,  except  in  the  great  fes- 
tivals, when  it  began  much  earlier ;  the  sacrifice  wi 
offered  immediately  after  sunrise. 

During  the  middle  of  the  day  the  priests  held  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  offer  the  sacrifices  which  might 
be  presented  by  any  of  the  Israelites,  either  of  a  vol 
untary  or  an  expiatory  nature.  Their  duties  would 
therefore  vary  according  to  the  number  and  nature  of 
the  offerings  they  might  have  to  present. 

The  evening  service  varied  in  a  very  trifling  measure 
fi*om  that  of  the  morning ;  and  the  same  priests  mini»- 
tered,  except  when  there  was  one  in  the  house  of 
their  Father  who  had  never  burned  incense,  in  which 
case  that  office  was  assigned  to  him ;  or  if  tliere 
were  more  than  one,  they  cast  lots  who  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  holiness  of  the  place,  and  the  injunction  of 
Lev.  xix.  3,  "  Ye  shall  reverence  my  sanctuary,"  laid 
the  people  under  an  obligation  to  maintain  a  solemn 
and  holy  behavior  when  they  came  to  worship  in 
the  temple.  We  have  already  seen,  that  such  as  were 
ceremonially  unclean  were  forbidden  to  enter  the 
sacred  court  on  pain  of  death  ;  but  in  the  course  of 
time  there  were  several  prohibitions  enforced  by  the 
Sanhedrim  which  the  law  had  not  named.  The  fol 
lowing  have  been  collected  by  Lightfoot  out  of  the 
rabbinical  writings : — (1.)  "  No  man  might  enter  the 
mountain  of  the  house  with  his  staff."— -(2.)  "None 
might  enter  in  thither  with  his  shoes  on  his  feet," 
though  he  might  with  his  sandals. — (3.)  "  Nor  miffht 
any  man  enter  the  mountain  of  the  house  with  nis 
scrip  on." — (4.)  "Nor  might  he  come  in  with  the 
dust  on  his  feet,"  but  he  must  wash  or  wipe  them, 
"  and  look  to  his  feet  when  he  entered  into  the  house  j 
of  God,"  to  remind  him,  perhaps,  that  he  shouldl 
then  shake  off  all  worldly  thoughts  and  affections.-— (5.  )| 
"  Nor  with  money  in  his  purse."  He  might  bring  it| 
in  his  hand  however ;  and  in  this  way  it  was  brought 
in  for  various  purposes.  If  this  had  not  been  the  case, 
it  would  seem  strange  that  the  cripple  should  have 
been  placed  at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  to  ask  alms  of 
those  who  entered  therein.  (See  Acts  iii.  2.) — (6. 
"  None  might  spit  in  the  temple :  if  he  were  necessi- 
tated to  spit,  it  must  be  done  in  some  comer  of  his 
garment." — (7.)  "He  might  not  use  any  irreverent 
gesture,  especially  before  the  gate  of  Nicanor,"  that  be 
ing  exactly  in  front  of  the  temple. — (8.)  "  He  might  not 
make  the  mountain  of  the  house  a  thoroughfare,"  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  the  place  by  a  nearer  way  : 
for  it  was  devoted  to  me  purposes  of  religion.— (9.1 
"  He  that  went  into  the  court  must  go  leisurely  and 
gravely  into  his  place  ;  and  there  he  must  demcar 
himself  as  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Grod,  in  aL 
reverence  and  fear." — (10.)  "He  must  worship  stand- 
ing, with  his  feet  close  to  each  other,  his  eyes  directeti 
to  the  ground,  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  with  the  right 
one  above  the  left*    (See  Luke xriii  13.)— (1 1.)  "N« 
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me,  however  wear/,  might  sit  down  in  the  court." 
The  only  exception  was  in  favor  of  the  kings  of  the 
lOuse  of  David. — (12.)  "  None  might  pray  with  his 
iea«i  uncovered.  And  the  wise  men  and  their  schol- 
irs  never  prayed  without  a  veil."  This  custom  is 
iillu(ied  to  in  1  Cor.  xi.  4,  where  the  apostle  directs 
he  men  to  reverse  the  practice  adopted  in  the  Jew- 
»h  temple. — (13.)  Their  bodily  gesture,  in  bowing 
>efore  die  Lord,  was  either  "  bending  of  the  knees," 
*  bowing  the  head,"  or  "  falling  prostrate  on  the 
^round." — (14.)  Having  performed  the  service,  and 
aeing  about  to  retire,  "they  might  not  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  altar."  They  therefore  went  back- 
irard  till  they  were  out  of  the  court.  (Temple  Ser- 
vice, chap.  X.) 

The  word  temple  denotes,  sometimes,  the  church 
Df  Christ:  (Rev.  iii.  12.)  "Him  that  overcometh  will 
I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God."  And  Paul 
lays,  (2  Thess.  ii.  4.)  that  Antichrist  "as  God  sitteth 
in  the  temple  of  Grod,  showing  himself  that  he  is 
God."  Sometimes  it  imports  heaven :  (Ps.  xi.  4.) 
•*The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple :  the  Lord's  throne 
is  in  heaven."  The  martyrs  in  heaven  are  said  to  be 
**  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  to  serve  him  day  and 
night  in  his  temple,"  Rev.  vii.  15.  The  soul  of  a 
righteous  man  is  the  temple  of  God,  because  it  is  in- 
habited by  the  Holy  Spirit,  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17 ;  vi.  19; 
aCor.  vi.  16. 

TEMPT,  TEMPTATION,  to  try,  to  prove.  God 
tempted  Abraham,  by  commanding  him  to  offer  up 
his  son  Isaac  ;  (Gen.  xxii.  1.)  intending  to  prove  hts 
obedience  and  faith,  to  confirm  and  strengthen  him 
by  this  trial,  and  to  furnish  in  his  person  an  example 
and  pattern  of  perfect  obedience,  v  all  succeeding 
%ges.  Grod  does  not  tempt  or  try  men,  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  tempers  and  dispositions,  as  he  were 
ignorant  of  them ;  but  to  exercise  their  virtve,  to 
purify  it,  to  render  it  conspicuous  to  others,  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  receiving  favors  from  his 
hands.  When  we  read  in  Scripture  that  God  proved 
his  people,  whether  they  would  walk  in  his  law,  or 
no  ;  (Exod.  xvi.  4.)  and  that  he  permitted  false  proph- 
ets to  arise  among  them,  who  prophesied  vain  things 
to  try  them,  whether  they  would  seek  the  Lord  with 
their  whole  hearts,  we  should  interpret  these  ex- 
pressions by  that  of  James,  (i.  13.)  "  Let  no  man  say 
when  he  is  tempted,  '  I  am  tempted  of  God,'  for  Grod 
cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any 
man.  But  every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn 
away  by  his  own  lust,  and  enticed." 

The  devil  tempts  us  to  evil,  of  every  kind,  and  lays 
snares  for  uS,  even  in  our  best  actions.  He  tempted 
our  Saviour  in  the  wilderness,  and  endeavored  to  in- 
fuse into  him  sentiments  of  pride,  ambition  and  dis- 
trust. Matt  iv.  1 ;  Mark  i.  13 ;  Luke  iv.2.  He  tempt- 
ed Ananias  and  Sapphira  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Acts  V.  3.  In  the  prayer  that  Christ  himself  has 
taught  us,  we  pray  God  "  not  to  lead  us  into  tempta- 
tion ;"  (Matt  VI.  13.)  and  a  litde  before  his  death,  our 
Saviour  exhorted  his  disciples  to  "  watch  and  pray, 
that  they  might  not  enter  into  temptation,"  Matt  xxvL 
41.  Paul  says,  "  God  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted 
above  what  we  are  able  to  bear,"  1  Cor.  x.  13. 

Men  are  said  to  tempt  the  Lord,  when  they  un- 
seasonably require  proofs  of  the  divine  presence, 
power  or  goodness.  Without  doubt,  we  are  allowed 
to  4eek  the  Lord  for  his  assistance,  and  to  pray  him 
tc  give  us  what  we  need  ;  but  it  is  not  allowed  us  to 
tempt  him,  nor  to  expose  ourselves  to  dangcm  from 
which  we  cannot  escape,  unless  by  miraculous  inter- 
position of  his  omnipotence.     God  is  not  obliged  to 


work  miracles  in  our  favor ;  he  require*  of  us  only 
the  performance  of  such  actions  as  are  within  the 
ordinjiry  measures  of  our  strength.  The  Israelites  in 
the  desert  repeatedly  templed  liie  Lorti,  as  if  they  had 
reason  to  doubt  of  his  presence  among  them,  or  of 
his  goodness,  or  of  his  power,  after  all  his  ap(»ear- 
ances  in  their  favor,  ExckI.  xvi.  2,  7,  17  ;  Numb.  xx. 
12;  Ps.lxxviii.  18,41,  &lc. 

Men  tempt  or  try  one  another,  when  they  would 
know  whether  things  are  really  what  thev  seem  lo 
be ;  whether  men  are  such  as  they  are  thought  or 
desired  to  be.  The  queen  of  Shelm  came  to  prove 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  by  projjosing  riddles  for 
him  to  explain,  1  Kings  xi.  1  ;  2  Chron  ix.  1.  Dan- 
iel desired  of  him  who  had  the  care  of  feeding  him 
and  his  companions,  to  prove  them  for  some  days, 
whether  abstinence  from  foo<l  of  certain  kinds  would 
make  them  leaner,  Dan.  i.  12,  14.  The  B*.ribes  and 
Pharisees  often  tempted  our  Saviour,  and  endeavored 
to  decoy  him  into  tlieir  snares.  Matt  xvi.  1  ;  lix.  3; 
xxii.  18. 

TENT.      Among  the  artificial  conveniences  for 


the  habitations  of  men,  tents  were  of  very  early  in- 
vention. Jabal,  before  the  flood,  is  called  the  father 
of  all  such  as  dwell  in  tents.  Noah,  after  t^ie  flood, 
slept  in  his  tent,  and  prophesying  of  the  future  desti- 
ny of  his  family,  he  said,  "  Japheth  shall  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem."  The  patriarchal  ages  are  described 
as  of  shepherds  dwelling  in  tents.  Abraham  dwelt 
in  tents  with  Isaac  and  Jacob ;  Lot  had  flocks,  and 
herds,  and  tents  ;  Jacob  was  a  plain  man,  dwellinf 
in  tents,  and  his  descendants  succeeded  a  people  de- 
signated Shepherd  Kings,  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  un- 
der the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  Od  The  exodus  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egyi)t,  throughout  their  peregrina- 
tions, until  they  obtained  the  promised  land,  they 
adopted  the  same  kind  of  habitation.  Tents  were 
very  generally  used  in  ancient  times  among  die  na- 
tions:  their  way  of  Ufe  being  in  general  [lastoral, 
locomotion  became  necessary  for  pasturage,  and 
dwellings  adapted  for  such  a  life  became  in(iiHi>ensa- 
ble.  The  Egyptians  alrea<ly  mentioned,  the  Midian- 
ites,  the  Philistines,  tlie  Syrians,  the  descendants  of 
Ham,  the  Hagaritcs  and  Cushanites  are  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  living  in  tenUs.  But  tlie  people  most 
remju-kable  for  this  unsettled  and  wandering  mode 
of  life  are  the  Araljs,  who,  from  the  time  of  Ishmael 
to  the  present  <lay,  have  continued  tlie  custom  of 
dwelling  in  tents.  Amidst  die  revolutions  which 
have  transferred  kingdoms  from  one  posHessor  to 
another,  these  wandering  tril)ea  still  dwell,  unsul>- 
dueti  and  wild  as  was  theu-  pn»genilor.  This  kind  of 
dwelling  is  not,  however,  c<)nfuied  to  the  Aralie,  but 
is  used  throughout  the  continent  of  Asia.  The  word 
tent  is  fonne<l  from  the  Latin,  "tostnnch;"  tents 
being  usually  made  of  canvass  stretched  out  and  «i»- 
tained  by  poles  wiili  cords  and  pegs.  The  same  may 
be  understood  of  a  tabernacle,  a  jvavilion,  or  a  [)orta- 
ble  lodge,  under  which  lo  shelter  in  the  open  air 
from  the  injuries  of  ths  weather. 
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Mr.  Taylor  remarks,  that  erections  answering  the 
purpose  of  tents,  however  slight  tliey  may  be,  must 
nave  (1.)  *  supporting  pole  or  poles,  placed  towards 
the  centre  ;  (2.)  hangings  and  curtains  of  some  kind  ; 
(3.)  cords  attached  to  (4.)  pins,  which  are  driven 
into  the  ground,  in  order  to  take  sure  hold  of  it. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  tents,  some  were  made  of 
slight  materials,  and  otliers  were  erected  for  greater 
permanency ;  olhers,  again,  were  mere  shades  or 
novels,  and  not  made  of  canvass.  Tents  were  also 
appropriated  to  different  sexes  ;  Sarah  had  her  tent ; 
Laban  went  into  Jacob's  tent ;  Leah's  tent,  Rachel's 
tent,  and  the  maid  servant's  tent,  are  also  particular- 
ized. Sisera  fled  to  Jael's  tent.  The  custom  of  set- 
ting apart  tents  for  the  use  of  the  women,  is  still  in 
use,  perhaps,  however,  a  little  varied  ;  and  the  com- 
mon Arabs  have  a  separate  apartment  in  their  tents 
for  their  wives,  made  by  letting  down  a  curtain  or 
carpet  from  one  of  the  pillars.  The  part  of  the  tent 
thus  appropriated  is  o^led  harem;  and  no  stranger  is 
permitted  to  enter  it,  unless  introduced.  Hence,  per- 
haps, Sisera's  hope  of  greater  security  in  the  harem 
of  Heber,  Jael's  husband.  There  were  also  tents  for 
cattle.  From  the  slighter  kind  of  tents,  the  town,  or 
whatever  else  it  might  be,  of  Succoth  was  named ; 
(Gen.  xxiii.  17.)  and  an  allusion  to  the  frailty  of  this 
description  of  shelter  is  made  by  Job,  in  chap,  xxvii. 
18,  which  very  aptly  describes  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked : — 

"  He  buildeth  his  house  like  the  moth. 

Or  like  a  shed  which  the  watchman  contriveth, 

His  support  shall  rot  away." 

The  watchman  is  here  supposed  to  be  the  keeper  of 
a  vineyard,  and  the  shed  of  the  simplest  kind,  and 
merely  intended  to  defend  him,  while  on  guard,  from 
the  intense  heat  of  the  sun.  The  Vulgate  translates 
the  term  umbrella,  a  little  insignificant  shade,  proba- 
bly similar  to  those  reared  by  the  watch-negro  on 
plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  and  which  generally 
consists  of  four  upiight  stakes  joined  together  at  right 
angles,  to  others  which  support  a  covering  of  plan- 
tain or  banana  leaves. 

Besides  Succoth,  two  other  terms  are  used  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures  to  denote  tents;  namely,  sheken, 
which  may  perhaps  be  taken  for  an  inferior  kind  of 
tent  or  tabernacle  ;  similar  to  the  huts  of  the  natives 
of  New  Holland,  which  are  formed  of  a  few  branches 
croBsiiig  each  other,  covered  with  brush-wood  and 
clay,  six  feet  in  depth,  and  four  or  five  in  breadth  : 
the  other,  called  cutely  may  denote  a  tent  whose  ac- 
commodation may  be  varied  so  as  to  suit  a  few  per- 
sons, a  familv  ;  or  great  men,  as  generals  and  kings, 
enriched  and  ornamented.  Of  Uiis  kind  of  tent,  a 
descrintion  is  given  by  sir  John  Chardin,  in  his 
Travels,  who  relates  that  the  deceased  king  of  Persia 
caused  a  tent  to  be  made  that  cost  £150,000.  It  was 
called  the  house  of  gold,  because  there  was  nothing 
but  gold  that  glistened  in  every  part  of  it  Its  cor- 
nice was  embellLihed  with  verses,  which  concluded 
in  this  manner :  "  If  thou  still  demandest  at  what 
time  the  throne  of  this  second  Solomon  was  built,  I 
will  tell  thee— Behold  the  throne  of  the  second  Sol- 
omon :"  here  the  last  words  being  taken  for  numerak, 
make  1057,  the  date  of  the  year. 

The  Turks  spare  for  nothing  in  rendering  their 
tents  convenient  and  magnificent ;  those  of  the  gran- 
dees are  said  to  be  exceedingly  splendid,  and  entirely 
covered  with  silk,  besides  l>eing  lined  with  a  stuflTof 
tlie  same  material.     Van  Egmont  and  Heyman  men- 


tion one  which  cost  25,000  piastres,  and  was  not  fin- 
ished in  less  than  three  years :  it  was  lined  with  i 
single  piece  made  of  camels'  hair,  and  beautifull] 
decorated  with  festoons,  and  sentences  in  the  Turk- 
ish language.  Nadir  Shah  had  a  very  superb  tent 
covered  on  the  outside  with  scarlet  broadcloth,  anc 
lined  within  with  violet  colored  satin,  omamentec 
with  a  great  variety  of  animals,  flowers,  &c.  formec 
entirely  of  pearls  and  precious  stones. 

The  tents  of  princes  are  frequently  illuminated  as 
mark  of  honor  and  dignity.  Norden  tells  us,  that  th« 
tent  of  the  bey  of  Girge  was  distmguished  from  th«8« 
of  others  by  forty  lamps  suspended  before  it,  in  the 
form  of  chequer  work ;  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  camp  of  Darius,  as  related  m  Quintus  Curtiua 
is  very  characteristic  of  a  modem  Persian  camp 
Whoever  has  seen  at  night,  at  a  distance,  a  Persiai 
camp,  or  indeed  a  camp  of  any  Asiatics,  where  im- 
mense fires  are  lighted  in  all  parts  of  it,  will  be  struck 
with  the  correctness  of  the  similitude  to  a  genera 
conflagration. 

Tents  are  also  of  various  colors ;  black,  as  the 
tents  of  Kedar  ;  red,  as  of  scarlet  cloth  ;  yellow,  ai 
of  gold  shining  brilliantly ;  white,  as  of  canvasa 
They  are  also  of  various  shapes  ;  some  circular,  oth- 
ers of  an  oblong  figure,  not  unlike  the  bottom  of  i 
ship  turned  upside  down.  In  Syria,  the  tents  are 
generally  made  of  cloth  of  goats'  hair,  woven  by  wo- 
men. Those  of  the  Arabs  are  of  black  goats'  hair 
Some  other  nations  adopt  the  same  kind,  but  it  is  noi 
common.  Thevenot  says,  the  Curds  of  Mesopotamia 
do.  The  modem  royal  tents  of  the  Arabs  have  gen 
erally  no  other  covering  than  black  hair-cloth.  The 
Turcomans,  who  are  a  nation  living  in  the  Holj 
Land,  dwell  in  tents  of  white  linen  cloth :  they  ar« 
very  neat  in  their  camps,  and  lie  in  good  beds.  The 
Egy|)tian  and  Moorish  inhabitants  of  Askalon  are 
said  to  use  white  tents  ;  and  D'Arvieux  mentions  thai 
the  tent  of  an  Arab  emir  he  visited,  was  di8linguiehe<j 
from  the  rest  by  its  being  of  white  cloth. 

The  Roman  emperors  had  an  ancient  custom  of 
spreading  a  scarlet  cloak  over  their  tents,  to  distin 
guish  those  of  officers  of  rank.  Among  the  Mame- 
lukes, the  tents  are  ofi;en  of  cloth,  and  highly  orna- 
mented. Lieutenant  Brown,  of  the  Royal  Navy 
brought  an  entire  tent  from  the  late  Egyptian  expe- 
dition. It  was  of  strong  sail-cloth,  of  a  leaden  hue. 
but  ornamented  with  painting.  Mr.  Jackson,  in  hif 
over-land  journey  from  India,  on  his  entering  the 
Tigris,  in  the  place  where  the  river  Hil  joins  with  it 
near  a  small  town  called  Coote,  fell  in  with  a  Turk 
ish  encampment,  which  appeared  to  him  beautiful, 
some  of  the  tents  being  red,  some  green,  and  some 
white.  (Harmer's  Observations,  1816^  Olearius. 
attending  the  ambassadors  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  whc 
were  invited  by  a  late  Persian  monarch  to  accompany 
him  on  a  party  of  pleasure  for  hunting,  hawking. 
&c.  found  in  a  village  many  tents  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  company,  which,  by  the  variety  of 
their  colors,  and  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they 
were  pitched,  made  a  most  pleasing  appearance. 

Tents  arc  still  used  for  religious  solemnities,  as  wiL 
appear  from  the  following  extracts : — When  De  Perry 
arrived  at  Siiit,  a  large  town  near  the  Nile,  about  7C 
leagues  above  Cairo,  it  was  "  the  first  day  of  Biram  : 
and,  going  to  the  town,  we  found  many  tents  pitched, 
and  an  innumerable  concourse  ofpeople  without  the 
town,  to  the  southward  of  it  These  people  wert 
partly  of  Siiit,  and  partly  from  the  circumjacent  vil- 
lages, who  came  thither  to  celebrate  the  happy  day." 
The  Rev.  Cornelius  Rahum,  a   missionary,  visiting 
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Dorbat  Horde  by  whom  the  Calmuc  superstitions  are 
iheld  in  veneration,  describes  it  thus  : — "  We  went  out 
ito  the  '  ChuruU,'  this  is  the  name  of  that  part  of  the 
(encampment  where  the  temple  Kibi^tSy  (or  sacred 
\tentSy)  and  thjse  belonging  to  the  lama  and  gallongs, 
lor  priests,  are  pitched.  The  word  is  derived  from  a 
[verb  which  signifies  *  to  gather,*  and  in  this  place  all 
[ordinary  assembUes  for  worship  are  held.  In  the 
[church  were  six  temple  Kibitjes." 

A  custom  prevails  in  the  East,  of  persons  in  all  sta- 
tions of  life  living  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in 
tents,  whilst  in  other  seasons  they  dwell  in  houses. 
Dr.  Pococke  mentions  a  pleasant  place  near  Aleppo, 
where  he  met  an  aga,  who  had  a  great  entertam- 
ment,  accompanied  with  music,  under  tents.  The 
custom  of  taking  air  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo  in 
tents,  is  noticed  by  Maillet  as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  was  customary  to  pitch  tents  near  water-springs 
or  fountains.  The  army  of  Ishbosheth  sat  down  by 
the  pool  of  Gibeon,  2  Sam.  xx.  12,  13.  Chardin  in- 
forms us  that  Tahmasp,  the  Persian  monarch,  used 
to  retire,  in  the  summer,  three  or  four  leagues  into 
the  country,  where  he  lived  in  tents,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Olouvent,  in  a  place  abounding  in  cool  springs 
and  pleasant  shrubs.  The  following  stanza  from  the 
Bedavi,  a  Persian  poet,  translated  by  Fox,  will  fur- 
ther illustrate  this.  Speaking  of  the  shepherd,  he 
says, 

"  Or  haply  when  the  summer  sun-beam  pours 
Intensely  o'er  th'  unshaded  wide  extent. 

He  leads  instinctive  where  the  grove  embowers, 
And  rears  beside  the  brook  his  sheltering  tent." 

The  words  succoth  and  masac  are  variously  ren- 
dered in  our  translation,  curtain,  tabernacle,  covert, 
pavilion,  college,  booth,  tent,  a  hanging,  and  a 
covering. 

TEPHTLIM,  i.q.  Frontlets,  which  see. 

TERAH,  son  of  Nahor,  and  father  of  Nahor,  Ha- 
ran  and  Abraham,  (Gen.  xi.  24.)  was  born  A.  M.  1878. 
He  begat  Abraham  at  the  age  of  72  years,  and  left 
Ur,  of  the  Chaldeans,  to  settle  at  Haran,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, A.  M.  2082,  Gen.  xi.  31,  32.  He  died  there 
the  same  year,  aged  275  years.  Scripture  intimates 
plainly,  that  Terah  had  fallen  into  idolatry,  (Josh, 
xxiv.  2—14.)  and  some  think  that  Abraham  himself 
at  first,  worshipped  idols ;  but  that  afterwards,  Grod 
being  gracious  to  him,  convinced  him  of  the  vanity 
of  this  worship,  and  that  he  undeceived  his  father 
Terah.     See  Abraham. 

TERAPHIM,  idols,  or  superstitious  figures,  to 
which  extraordinary  eilects  were  ascribed.  The 
eastern  people  are  still  much  addicted  to  this  super- 
stition of  talismans.  The  Persians  call  them  tele/in^ 
a  name  nearly  approaching  to  teraphim.  Those  of 
Rachel  must  have  been  images,  made  of  some  pre- 
cious metal.  See  Gen.  xxxi.  19 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  23 ; 
Judg.  xvii.  5 ;  Ezek.  xxi.  21 ;  Zech.  x.  2,  where  the 
word  teraphim  is  used  fbr  an  idol,  or  superstitious 
figure,     ^e  Ear-rings,  and  Amulets. 

The  prophet  Hosea,  (iii.  4,  5.)  threatening  Israel, 
nys,  "  The  children  of  Israel  shall  abide  many  days 
without  a  king,  and  without  a  prince,  and  without  a 
Bacrifice,  and  without  an  image,  and  without  an 
ephod,  and  without  teraphim :"  that  is,  during  their 
captivity  they  shall  be  deprived  of  the  public  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  even  weaned  from  their  private 
Riperstition.  The  passage  is  highly  descriptive  of 
the  depth  of  their     iflTering.     (See  Fragment,  738.) 

TEREBINTH.     The  Heb.  hSn  is  sometimes  ren- 


dered by  the  ancient  versions  oaJfe,  and  sometimes 
terebinth.  The  latter  is  tiie  Pistacia  JWebinthut  of 
LinnseuB,  or  the  common  turpentine  tree,  whose  re«in 
or  juice  Lb  the  Chian  or  Cyprus  turi)entine,  U8e<i  in 
medicine,  and  finer  than  that  produced  by  the  fir 
tribe.  The  tree  grows  to  a  large  size  and  great  ago, 
and  IB  common  in  Palestine.  According  to  Pliny,  it 
is  an  ever^cen ;  although  this  does  not  coincide  with 
the  experience  of  modern  botanists.  The  Hebrew 
word  would  seem  rather  to  be  used,  in  a  broader 
sense,  of  any  large  tree  in  general ;  like  the  Greek 
Sgvg.  In  Is.  vi.  13,  it  is  improperly  translate*]  teil- 
treey  which  is  the  same  as  the  lime  or  linden.     *R. 

TERTIUS,  Paul's  amanuensis  in  writing  his  epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  Rom.  xvi.  22.  Lightfoot  conjec- 
tures that  he  was  the  same  as  Silas,  this  Hebrew  name 
signifying  the  same  as  the  I^tin  Terlius. 

TERTULLUS,  an  advocate  who  pleaded  against 
Paul  before  Felix,  governor  of  Judea,  A.  D.  58,  Acta 
xxiv.  1 — 9. 

TESTAMENT  is  commonly  taken  in  Scripture 
for  the  covenant,  the  law,  the  promises.  See  Cove- 
nant. 

TESTIMONY,  a  proof,  testimony  or  witneai 
(See  Exod.  xx.  16  ;  xxni.  1 ;  Gen.  xxxi.  47,  48,  52 , 
Josh.  xxii.  27  ;  ^ohn  i.  8  ;  v.  31,  &c.) 

The  law  is  called  a  testimony,  Ps.  cxix.  passim^ 
because  when  the  Lord  gave  it  to  the  Israelites,  he 
gave  testimony  of  his  presence  by  prodigies  performed 
before  them,  and  he  required  an  oath  of  them,  that 
they  should  continue  faithful  to  him.  The  ark  is 
'•ailed  the  ark  of  testimony,  because  it  contained  the 
tables  of  the  law  ;  so  the  tabernacle  of  testimony,  be- 
cause in  that  tent  the  tables  of  the  law  were  kept 

TETRARCH,  a  sovereign  of  a  fourtn  part  of  a 
state,  province  or  kingdom.  Matt.  xiv.  1  ;  Luke  iii.  1, 
19  ;  ix.  7  ;  Acts  xiii.  1.  It  was  a  title  frequent  among 
the  descendants  of  Herod  the  Great,  to  whom  th« 
Roman  emperors  distributed  his  dominions  at  theu 
pleasure.  But  the  word  tetrarch  ought  not  to  be  un- 
derstood rigorously,  as  it  was  occasionally  given  to  t 
prince  who  possessed,  perhaps,  a  half,  or  a  third  part, 
of  a  state. 

I.  THADDEUS,  a  surname  of  Jude  the  apostle, 
Mark  iii.  18. 

II.  THADDEUS,  one  of  the  seventy  disciplei 
who  is  related  to  have  been  sent  to  king  Abgarus  at 
Edessa.     (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  13.) 

THANKSGIVING,  the  act  of  acknowledging  the 
mercies  of  God.  (See  Praise.)  There  are  varioui 
modes,  under  the  Old  Testament,  of  offering  iliank*- 
giving;  sometimes  it  was  public,  sometimes  in  tlie 
family.  It  was  frequently  acconif)anied  by  sacri- 
fices (2  Chron.  xxix.  31.)  and  peace-off«'ring8,  or 
offerings  of  pure  devotion,  arising  from  the  sentiment* 
of  gratitude  in  the  oflTerer's  own  mind,  Lev.  vii.  12, 
15 ;  Ps.  cvii.  23 ;  cxvi.  7.  It  is  usually  connected 
with  praise,  joy,  gladness,  and  the  voice  of  melody, 
(Isa,  li.  3.)  or  (as  Neh.  xi.  17.)  with  singing  and  with 
honor  ;  (Rev.  vii.  12.)  but  occasioimllv,  if  not  gener- 
ally, with  supplication  (Phil.  iv.  6.)  and  prayer,  1  Tim. 
ii.  3 ;  Neh.  xi.  17.  For  thanksgiving,  we  have  ex- 
amples in  the  best  men  in  all  ages,  and  also  in  Christ 
our  Lord.  Whoever  iwsseases  any  good  without 
giving  thanks  for  it,  deprives  him  who  bestowi  thai 
good  of  his  glory,  sets  a  bad  example  before  otliers, 
and  prepares  a  recollection  severely  painfiil  for  hinj- 
■elf,  when  he  comes  in  his  turn  to  experience  ingrati- 
tude. Let  only  that  man  withhold  thanksgiving,  who 
has  no  enjovments  for  which  to  give  thanks. 

THARSHISH,  see  Tarshish  H. 
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THEBET,  see  Tebeth. 

THEBEZ,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  at  the  siege  of  which 
Abimelech,  son  of  Gideon,  was  killed,  Judg.  ix.  50, 
&c.  Eusebius  says,  there  was  a  village  called 
Thebes,  13  miles  from  Shechem,  towards  Scy- 
thouolis. 

THEFT,  among  the  Hebrews,  wa«  not  punished 
with  death :  (Prov.  ri.  30,  31.)  "  Men  do  not  despise 
[overlook  ?]  a  thief,  if  he  steal  to  satisfy  his  soul 
when  he  is  hungry.  But  if  he  be  found,  he  shall 
restore  seven-fold  ;  he  shall  give  all  the  substance  of 
his  house."  The  Mosaic  law  condemned  a  common 
thief  to  make  double  restitution,  Exod.  xxii.  4.  If  he 
atole  an  (*c,  he  was  to  restore  five-fold  ;  if  a  sheep, 
only  four-fold,  Exod.  xxii.  1.  But  if  the  animal 
stolen  were  found  alive  in  his  house,  he  only  rendered 
the  double  of  it  If  he  did  not  make  restitution,  they 
seized  and  sold  his  property,  his  house,  and  even 
himself,  if  he  had  not  wherewith  to  make  satisfaction, 
Exod.  xxii.  23.  In  the  passage  of  Proverbs,  the  wise 
man  seems  to  say,  that  the  thief  should  restore  seven- 
fold the  value  stolen ;  but  seven-fold  is  here  put  for 
many-fold.  Zaccheus  declared  he  would  restore  four- 
fold whatever  he  had  fraudulently  acquired  in  his 
office  of  publican,  (Luke  xix.  8.)  because  the  civil  law 
condemned  receivers  of  the  public  money  to  a  four- 
fold restitution  of  their  unjust  gains. 

If  a  thief  were  taken,  and  carried  before  a  magis- 
trate, he  was  interrogated  judicially,  and  adjured  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  to  confess  the  fact.  If  he  per- 
sisted in  denying  it,  and  was  afterwards  convicted  of 
perjury,  he  was  condemned  to  death  ;  not  for  the 
theft,  but  for  the  perjury.  An  accomplice,  or  receiver 
of  stolen  goods,  was  subject  to  the  same  penalty,  if 
he  did  not  discover  the  truth  to  the  judges,  when  he 
was  examined,  and  adjured  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
Lev.  V.  1 ;  Prov.  xxix.  24.  To  steal  a  freeman,  or 
a  Hebrew,  and  to  reduce  him  to  servitude,  was  pun- 
ished with  death,  Exod.  xxi.  16.  If  a  stranger  were 
ftolen,  the  thief  was  only  condemned  to  restitution. 

The  night-robber  might  be  killed  with  impunity  in 
the  fiict ;  but  not  a  thief  taken  stealing  in  the  day- 
time, Exod.  xxii.  2.  It  waa  presumed,  that  he  who 
attempted  to  break  open  a  house,  and  steal  by  night, 
had  a  design  on  the  life  of  the  person  molested  ;  and 
under  this  presumption  he  migbt  be  prevented  and 
killed.  But  it  was  not  so  with  him  who  stole  by 
day  ;  there  was  then  opportunity  of  defence  against 
such  an  attack ;  and  the  thief  might  be  prosecuted 
before  the  judges,  and  compelled,  to  make  resti- 
tution. 

THEOPHILUS,  an  honorable  {person,  to  whom 
the  evangehst  Luke  addressed  his  Gospel,  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Luke  i.  3 ;  Acts  i.  1.  He  was 
probably  a  Christian  of  quality,  and  most  likely  gov- 
ernor or  intendant  of  some  province ;  such  having 
generally  the  title  of  most  excellent.  It  is  right  to  ob- 
•erve,  however,  that  it  does  not  of  necessity  imply  a 
Roman  appellation  of  honor ;  nor  does  the  name 
Theophilus  occur  in  Roman  history,  as  a  governor. 
It  is  round  among  the  Jewish  high-priests,  in  a  son 
of  Annas,  who  was  high-priest  in  the  year  when  our 
Saviour  wa»  crucified.  Theophilus  was  nominated 
ID  that  office  instead  of  his  brother  Jonathan,  who 
had  been  deposed  by  Vitellius,  (Joseph.  Ant  xviiL 
xix.  XX.)  and  Michaelis  countenances  the  notion 
that  thii  was  Luke's  Theophilus.  [We  can  only  say 
of  Luke's  friend,  in  general,  that  most  probably  he 
wa«  a  man  of  some  note,  who  lived  out  of  Palestine, 
and  had  abjured  paganism  in  order  to  embrace 
Ckhntianity.     R. 


THESSALONICA,  a  city  and  seaport  of  thu_ 
second  part  of  Macedonia.  [It  is  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  Sinus  Thermaicus.  When  ^Emilius  Pauluij 
after  his  conquest  of  Macedonia,  divided  the  country 
into  four  districts,  this  city  was  made  the  capital  of 
the  second  division,  and  was  the  station  of  a  Roman 
governor  and  questor.  (Liv.  xlv.  2J).)  It  was  an- 
ciently called  Thtnncu,  but  afterwards  received  the 
name  of  Thessalonica,  either  from  Cassander,  in 
honor  of  his  wife  Thessalonica,  the  daughter  of 
Philip  ;  or  from  Philip  himself,  in  memory  of  a  vic- 
tory obtained  over  the  armies  of  Thessaly.  (Diod. 
Sic.  xix.  35  et  52.  coll.  Strab.  vii.  p.  509.)  It  was  in- 
habited by  Greeks,  Romans  and  Jews,  from  among 
whom  the  apostle  Paul  gathered  a  numeroui 
church.  R.]  There  was  a  large  number  of  Jewi 
resident  in  this  city,  where  they  had  a  synagogue,  in 
which  Paul  (A.  D.  52)  preached  to  them  on  three 
successive  sabbaths.  Some  of  the  Jews,  and  many 
of  the  Gentiles,  embraced  the  gospel,  but  the  rest  of 
.the  Jews  determined  to  maltreat  the  apostle,  and 
surrounded  the  house  in  which  they  believed  he  wai 
lodging.  The  brethren,  however,  secretly  led  Paul 
and  Silas  out  of  the  city,  towards  Berea,  and  they 
escaped  from  theh-  enemies,  Acts  xvii.  Thessalonica, 
now  called  Saloniki,  is  at  present  a  wretched  town, 
but  having  a  population  of  about  60,000  persons. 

When  Paul  left  Macedonia  for  Athens  and  Cor- 
inth, he  left  behind  him  Timothy  and  Silas,  that  they 
might  confirm  those  in  the  faith  who  had  been  con- 
verted under  his  ministry.  Being  subsequently  in- 
formed by  them  of  the  state  of  the  church  in  Thes- 
salonica, he  addressed  to  them  the  first  of  the  two 
Epistles,  so  directed,  in  our  present  canon,  A.  D.  52, 
or  53. 

In  this  letter,  the  apostle  instructs  them  concerning 
the  last  judgment,  and  of  the  manner  and  measure 
with  which  Christians  should  be  afflicted  for  the 
death  of  their  relations.  He  expresses  much  afl^ec- 
tion  and  tenderness  for  them,  with  an  earnest  desire 
of  coming  to  see  them.  He  reproves  them  with  much 
mildness  and  prudence,  intermingling  expressions  of 
praise,  and  marks  of  tenderness,  with  his  reprehen- 
sions. The  Second  Epistle  was  written  from  Corinth, 
a  short  time  after  the  First ;  and  in  it  the  apostle  cau- 
tions the  Thessalonians  against  misapprehend' •  -^ 
occasioned  by  a  false  interpretation  of  a  passa^  in 
his  former  Epistle,  as  if  he  had  said,  that  the  day  of 
the  Lord  was  at  hand.  He  exhorts  them  to  continue 
steadfast  in  the  doctrine  and  traditions  he  had  taught 
them,  and  to  suflTer  with  constancy  under  persecu- 
tion. He  reproves,  more  vehemently  than  before, 
those  who  lived  in  idleness  and  vain  curiosity  ;  and 
directs  his  converts  to  separate  from  them,  that  at 
least  they  might  be  ashamed  of  their  trifling,  and  re- 
form it.  He  signs  the  letter  with  his  own  hand,  and 
desires  them  to  mark  it  well,  that  they  might  not  be 
imposed  on  by  supposititious  letters,  written  in  his 
name,  by  which,  perhaps,  they  had  formerly  been 
deceived.     (See  chap.  ii.  2.) 

THEUDAS,  the  name  of  a  seditious  person,  who 
excited  popular  tumults,  probably  during  the  hiterreg 
num  which  followed  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great, 
while  Archelaus  was  absent  at  Rome  ;  at  which  time 
Judea  was  agitated  with  frequent  seditions.  Acts  r. 
36.  The  person  spoken  of  by  Gamaliel  cannot  be 
the  Theudas  mentioned  by  Josephus,  (Ant  xx.  5.  1.) 
since  the  bitter  appeared  during  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, after  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  and  wa« 
destroyed  by  Cuspius  Fadus,  then  procurator  of 
Syria  and  Judea,  about  14  or  15  years  after  the  tin»<» 
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when    the   advice   of  Gamaliel   was  given.     (See 
Kuinoel.)     *R. 

THIMNATHAH,  (Josh.  xix.  4a)  the  same   as 
TiMJf  ATH,  which  see. 

THIRST  is  a  painful,  natural  sensation,  occasioned 
by  the  absence  of  moistening  liquors  from  the  stom- 
ach. As  this  sensation  is  accompanied  by  vehement 
desire,  the  term  is  sometimes  used  in  Scripture  in  a 
moral  sense,  for  a  mental  desire  ;  as  Jer.  ii.  25 :  "  With- 
hold thy  throat  from  thirst ;  but  thou  saidst,  I  loved 
strangers,  and  after  them  will  I  go."  In  other  words, 
"  I  desire  the  commission  of  sin — I  thirst  for  criminal 
indulgence."  And  Matt.  v.  6,  "  Blessed  are  they  who 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness."  Ps.  xliii.  2, 
« My  soul  thirsteth  for  God."  The  same  figure  is 
employed  in  the  discourse  of  our  Lord  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria :  "  Whosoever  drinketh  of  the 
water  which  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst ; "  an 
allusion  which  the  woman  mistook  as  if  intended  of 
natural  water,  drawn  from  some  spring  possessing 
peculiar  properties.  „    ,    . 

THOMAS,   the  apostle,    (Matt.  x.  3.)    called    m 
Greek  Didymus,  (John  xx.  24.)  was  probably  a  Gali- 
lean, as  well  as  the  other  apostles ;  but  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  calling,  are 
unknown.     He  was  appointed  an  apostle  A.  D.  31, 
(Luke  vi.  13 — 15.)  and  continued  to  follow  our  Sa- 
viour during  the  three  years  of  his  preaching.     We 
know  no  particulars  of  his  life,  till  A.  D.  33,  a  little 
before  the  passion  of  Christ ;  when  Jesus  intending 
to  go  to  Judea  to  raise  Lazarus,  Thomas  said  to  the 
rest,  "  Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  him," 
(John  xi.  16.)  meaning  that  by  going  to  Judea  they 
should  be  exposed  to  certain  death  from  the  hatred 
and  malice  of  the  Jews  against  his  Master.     At  the 
last  supper  (John  xiv.  5,  6.)  Thomas  asked  Christ 
whither  he  was  going,  and  what  way.     Our  Saviour 
answered,  "  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the 
life  "     After  the  resurrection,  when  Christ  appeared 
to  his  apostles,  in  the  absence  of  Thomas,  he  so  far 
expressed  his  disbelief  in  what  they  assured  him  ot, 
as  to  say,  "Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the  prmt 
of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  the  print  of  the 
nails,  and  thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not  be- 
Ueve,"  John  xx.  19—29.     Eight  days  after    Jesus 
appeared  to  the  apostles,  Thomas  being  with  them, 
who,  having  both  seen  and  touched  him,  no  longer 
doubted,  but  cried  out,  "My  Lord,  and  my  God! 
Jesus  said  to  him,  «  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen, 
thou  hast  beUeved:  blessed  are  they  that  have  not 
seen,  and  yet  have  believed."  A  few  days  after,  while 
Thomas  and  some  other  disciples  were  fishing,  on  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  Jesus  appeared  to  them,  caused  them 
to  take  a  very  great  draught  of  fishes,  and  dmed  with 

TVadition  says,  that  in  the  distribution  of  the  apos- 
Ues  to  the  several  parts  of  the  world,  to  preach  the 
gospel,  the  country  of  the  Parthians  was  aUotted  to 
Th^as,  who  preached  to  the  Medes^the  Persians^ 
the  Caramanians,  the  Hircanians,  the  Bactnans,  and 

the  Magians,  people  which  then  J^/nP^^^^^Jj^^^^^PJ^k 
of  the  ParthiMis.  The  author  of  the  Imperfect  Work 
on  Matthew  says,  that  being  arrived  at  the  countiy  in 
which  the  Magi  were  stiU  Hving,  who  came  to  worship 
Christ  at  Bethlehem,  he  baptized  them,  «fd  employed 
them  in  preaching  the  gospel.  Sr^f^.^^.'^^.  ^^^ 
then,  inform  us,  tTiathe  preached  in  die  Indies  ;  and 
others  say,  that  he  preached  m  Ethiopia,  near  the 

^^^^  Chrisdans  in  the  East  Indies,  which 
bear  the  name  of  St  Thomw.  beca.*<i  they  report 


that  this  apostle  preached  the  gospel  there.     They 
dwell  in  a  peninsula  of  the  Indus,  on  this  side  the 
gulf.     There  are  also  many  in  the  kiugdoin  of  Cran- 
ganor,  and  in  neighboring  places  ;  as  also  at  Negapa- 
tam,  Meliapur,  Engamar,  beyond  Cochin,  where  their 
archbishop  resides,  who  acknowledges  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  patriarch  of  Babylon.     It  is  said  that  the 
first  Christians  of  the  Indies,  converted  by  Thomas, 
relapsed  into  their  former  infidelity,  and  so  far  forgot 
the  instructions  they  had  received  from  the  apostle, 
that  they  did  not  remember  there  had  ever  been  any 
Christians   in  their  country.     They  beheve   that  ■ 
certain   holy   man,   called    Mar-Thome,   a   SyriaiL 
brought  them  the  fight  of  the  gospel,  and  converted 
a  great  number  of  the  people,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  priests  fix)m  Syria  and  E^t,  whom  he  invited 
thither.     Calmet  mclines  to  believe,  that  they  derived 
the  name  of  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  only  fi-om 
Mar-Thome ;  but  Mr.  Taylor  remarks,  that  the  uni- 
form tradition  and  testimony  of  their  writers,  as  col- 
lected by  Asseman,  forms  a  body  of  evidence  on  this 
subject  which  it  is  very  diflftcult  to  resist.     Thomas 
travelled  very  far  east ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  suppos- 
ed that  the  Syrians  would  introduce  into  their  pub- 
lic worship,  commemorations  of  him,  with   thanks- 
givings to  God  for  his  zeal  and  example,  unless  their 
ecclesiastics,    who    composed    such   ancient   ntual, 
thought  themselves  warranted  by  facts.     There  re- 
mains, however,  the  question,  what  countries  the 
Syrian   writers    intended   by    the   terms  they  use. 
When  they  speak  of  China,  it  does  not  necessanly 
follow  that  they  mean   the   country  we   now   call 
China ;  and  certainly  not  in  its  whole  extent.     It 
appears  to  be  prudent  to  Restrict  the  evangelical  • 
labors  of  Thomas  to  the  penmsula  of  India ;  yet  with- 
out denying  that  he  might  in  some  excursion,  by  sea 
or  land,  touch  on  some  part  of  the  Chinese  empu-e. 
Here  he  might  first  plant  the  gospel ;  but  he  returned 
to  his  residence  in  India.    The  confusion  occasioned 
\  by  the  revival,  under  a  second  Thomas,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  invahdate  the  evidence  that  fixes  so 

firmly  on  the  first.  

THORNS.  There  are  several  species  oi  thorns 
or  briers,  and  not  less  than  eight  different  words  are 
employed  by  the  sacred  writers  to  denote  one  or  other 
of  them.  The  first  time  they  are  mentioned  ism 
Gen.  iii.  18,  {^^^■^^^V?)  "thorns  ^^^ '^f^^^'J^ 
word  riP  is  put  for  thorns  m  other  places,  (bxod 
xxii.  6;  Judg  viii.  6;  xxviii.  24.)  but  it  is  not  certain 
whether  it  means  a  specific  kind  of  thorn,  or  is  a 
generic  name  for  all  kinds  of  th^^^^  P^^""!'^,/"  f  * 
passage  first  cited,  it  seems  to  be  "^^^  g*^"^™"^'  f^ 
all  those  noxious  plants,  shrubs,  &c  by  which  the 
labors  of  the  husbandman  are  impeded,  and  wh  ch 
are  only  fit  for  burning.  The  radical  import  of  the 
word  is  to  fret,  to  wound,  or  to  tear. 

In  Judges  viii.  16,  we  read  of  Gideon  taking 
"tiorns,"tnP)  and  "briers"  (r..n^)  The  former 
^v^d  we  have  noticed ;  the  latter  now  claims  our  st- 
ation There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  means  a 
shaT  agged  kind  of  plant ;  the  difficulty  ;s  to  fix  on 
one  where  so  many  offer  themselves.  The  LXX 
nrese^e  the  original  word.  We  should  hardly  think, 
^vs  Mr!  Taylo?,  that  Gideon  went  far  to  seek  Uieee 
Xts;  the  "thorns"  are  expressly  said  to  l>e  from 
Ke  "  vJildemess,"  or  common,  hard  by  ;  prohably  the 
harkdnim  were  from  the  same  place.  In  our  country 
h[s  would  lead  us  to  the  black-berry  bush^  on  our 
commons;  but  it  might  not  be  «^ -.u"^  Succ^^^ 
TViPre  is  a  plant  mentioned  by  Hasselquist,  whose 
?r ?  J'/Jlrties  somewhat  resemble  those  whuv 


name  and  properties  somewhat  reseml 
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are  required  in  the  barkdnim  of  this  pa^»age :  "  JVabca 
tKUiurus  Jiihtneif  the  nabka  of  the  Arabs.  There  m 
erery  appearance  of  this  being  the  tree  which  fur- 
nished the  crown  of  thorns  put  on  the  head  of  our 
Lord.  It  is  common  in  the  East ;  a  plant  more 
proper  for  this  purpose  could  not  be  selected ;  for  it 
u  armed  with  thorns ;  its  branches  are  supple  and 
pliant,  and  its  leaf  of  a  deep  green,  like  that  of  the 
ivy.  Perhaps  the  enemies  ofChrist  chose  this  plant, 
in  order  to  add  insult  to  punishment,  by  employing  a 
plant  approaching  in  appearance  that  which  was  used 
to  crown  emperors  and  generals."  I  am  not  sure, 
continues  Mr.  Taylor,  whether  something  of  the  same 
ideas  did  not  influence  Gideon :  at  least,  it  is  remark- 
able, that  though  in  ver.  7,  he  threatens  to  thrash  the 
flesh  of  the  men  of  Succoth  with  thorns,  that  is,  to 
beat  them  severely,  yet,  in  ver.  16,  it  is  said,  he  taught, 
made  to  know,  perhaps  made  to  be  known  by  wear- 
ing them,  as  at  once  insult  and  punishment.  The 
change  of  words  deserves  notice ;  and  so  does  the  ob- 
■ervation,  that  "  he  slew  the  men  of  Penuel,"  which 
18  not  said  of  the  men  of  Succoth.  If  the  nabka 
{nahaka)  of  the  Arabs  might  be  the  na-barkan  of  this 
passage,  the  idea  of  its  employment  is  remarkably 
coincident  in  the  two  instances.  [The  barkdnim  of 
Gideon  are  understood  by  Gesenius  to  be  the  sharp 
stones  (sometimes,  perhaps,  thorns)  underneath  the 
thrashing  machines  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  these 
Gideon  used  as  instruments  of  punishment  and  tor- 
ture.    See  Thrashing.     R. 

Another  word  used  to  denote  a  plant  of  this  de- 
scription, is  -•'ji',  feemm,  Numb,  xxxiii.  55;  Josh, 
xxiii.  13,  and  Job  v.  5.  From  its  application,  it 
seems  to  describe  a  bad  kind  of  thorn :  "  But  if  ye 
will  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  from 
before  you,  then  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  those 
which  ye  let  remain  of  them  shall  be  pricks  in  your 
eyes,  and  thorns  in  your  sides,  and  shall  vex  you  in 
the  land  wherein  ye  dwell,^''  Numb,  xxxiii.  55.  So  in 
the  second  passage  referred  to.  The  passage  in  Job 
IS  thus  rendered  by  Grood — 

Their  harvest  the  wild  starveling  devoureth ; 
He  seizeth  it  to  the  very  thorns ; 

which  supports  the  interpretation  of  the  word  above 
proposed,  as  far  as  the  idea  is  concerned,  although 
l)r.  Good  seems  inclined  to  think,  wiih  Symmachus 
and  Jerome,  that  the  allusion  is  here  rather  to  "  hos- 
tile arms"  than  to  vegetable  prickles.  Perhaps 
Eliphaz  may  refer  to  a  hedge  of  thorns,  which  sur- 
rounds for  security  a  thrashing-floor,  granary,  or 
•ome  such  place  ;  and  Dr.  Harris  proposes,  as  the 
particular  kind,  the  rhamnus  pdLiuras,  a  deciduous 
plant  or  tree,  a  native  of  Palestine,  Spain  and  Italy. 
It  will  grow  nearly  to  the  height  of  fourteen  feet,  and 
]m  armed  with  sharp  thorns,  two  of  which  are  at  the 
insertion  of  each  branch,  one  of  them  straight  and 
upright,  the  other  bent  backward. 

In  Prov.  XV.  19,  there  is  a  beautiful  apophthegm, 
which  involves  a  reference  to  some  kind  of  thorny 
■hrub : — 

The  way  of  the  slothful  is  as  a  hedge  of  thorns . 
But  the  way  of  the  righteous  is  plain. 

The  word  here  used  is  pin,  chedeh,  but  the  particular 
kind  of  thorn  which  is  intended,  it  seems  hardly  pos- 
■ible  to  determine.  Celsius  and  Ray  make  it  the 
soUmum  pomifemm  fructu  spinoso ;  but  Dr.  Harris 
thinks  it  is  the  colutea  spinosa  of  Forskal,  which  is 


called  in  the  Arabic  keddad,  and  of  which  there  is  an 
engraving  in  Russell.  In  Mic.  vii.  4,  the  same  word 
is  translated  "brier,"  and  perhaps  here  the  same 
word  may  be  retained  without  injury  to  the  passage. 
Perhaps,  too,  this  chedek  may  be  a  plant  of  some 
verdure,  like  our  brier,  and  of  which  we  call  a  scented 
kind  "  sweet-brier  ; "  so  a  judge — the  comparison  in 
Micah — may  be  a  well-looking  (q.  verdant)  character 
but  if  he  take  bribes  he  becomes  a  brier,  holdinif 
every  thing  that  comes  within  his  reach,  hooking  afi 
he  can  catch  ;  not  a  sweet-brier,  but  a  rank  weed : 

Sauciat  atque  rapit  spinus  paUurus  acutis : 
Hoc  etiam  judex  semper  avarus  agit 

With  regard  to  the  passage  in  the  Proverbs,  there  ia 
a  beautiful  opposition,  which  is  lost  in  our  render- 
ing : — "  The  narrow  way  of  the  slothful  is  like  per- 
plexed pathways  among  sharp  thorns:  whereas,  the 
broad  road  of  the  righteous  is  a  high  bank ; "  (as  ren- 
dered  elsewhere,  a  causeway ;)  that  is,  straight  for- 
ward ;  free  from  obstructions  ;  the  direct,  conspicu- 
ous, open  path.  (1.)  The  common  course  of  hfe  of 
these  two  characters  answers  to  this  comparison.  (2.) 
Their  manner  of  going  about  business,  or  of  trans- 
acting it,  answers  to  this :  an  idle  man  always  prefen 
the  most  intricate,  the  most  oblique,  and  eventually 
the  most  thorny  measures, to  accomplish  his  purpose;  : 
the  honest  man  prefers  the  most  liberal  and  straight- 
forward. 

We  have  no  means  of  determining  the  kind  ol  I 
plant  meant  by  onio,  sirim,  rendered  "  thorns,"  in  i 
Exod.  vii.  6  ;  Nah.  i.  10,  and  Hos.  ii.  6.     In  Exod. 
and  Nah.  they  are  spoken  of  as  a  kind  of  fuel  which 
quickly  burns  up,  and   in  Hos.  as  obstructions  cr 
hedges.     The  like  uncertainty  attends  our  inquiry  as  i 
to  the  c;<.nin,  "  thorns,  "  of  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11  ;  Prov. 
xxvi.  9 ;   Cant.  ii.  2 ;    Hos.  ix.  6.     Its  etymology 
would  lead  us  to  look  for  a  kind  of  thorn  with  incur- 
vated  spines,  like  fish-hooks.     In  2  Kings  xiv.  9  ;  2 
Chron.  xxv.  18 ;  Job  xxxi.  18,  the  word  nin  is  ren 
dered  "  thistle ;  "  in  Job  xli.  2,  "  hook ; "  in  ]  Sam.  xiii 
6,  "  thicket ; "  and  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  14,  "  bramble." 

The  cr5-.xixyj,  natzutzim  of  Isa.  vii.  19,  is  taken  for 
"  thorns  "  by  the  Chaldee  interpreters,  and  also  by 
our  translators ;  but  bishop  Lowth  rendei-s  it  "  thick- 
ets," referring  it,  probably,  to  the  root  yy,  a  tree.  Mr. 
Taylor,  however,  thinks  that  it  refers  rather  to  places 
than  to  plants — meadows,  or  flowery  meads.  Bate 
thinks  that  the  !:~">sSnj,  nehellim,  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated, and  which  we  render  "  bushes,"  should  rather 
be  understood  of  "  pasture  grounds,  where  flocks  are 
tended;"  and  as  this  makes  three  out  of  the  four 
subjects  mentioned  places,  the  fourth  also,  by  parity, 
should  be  a  place,  not  a  plant.  This  would  lead  to 
the  following  distribution  of  the  passage  : — 

In  that  day, 

The  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  fly 

Which  is  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt, 
Which  shall  come  and  setde  on  all  flowery  meaSs, 
And  on  all  fruitful  pastures. 
And  for  the  bee, 
Which  is  in  the  land  of  Assyna, 
Which  shall  come  and  settle  on  all  abandoned  val- 
leys. 
And  in  the  crevices  (or  clefts)  of  the  rock. 

The  pSo,  sillon^  of  Gen.  iii.  18;  Josh,  xxiii.  13; 
Ezek.  ii.  6,  and  chap,  xxviii.  24,  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  a  kind  of  thorn,  oversoreading  a  large  surface 
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Df  ground,  as  the  dew-brier.  Mr.  Taylor,  from  its 
iBsociation  in  the  two  last  passages,  inclines  to  think 
that  some  kind  of  aninial  is  intended,  rather  than  a 
vegetable  substance.  His  reasons,  however,  seem  to 
possess  htde  weight,  and  the  passage  in  Gen.  iii.  18, 
appears  decisive  for  a  thorny  plant  of  some  descrip- 
tion, though  the  particular  kind  cannot  be  ascertained. 
From  the  vexatious  characters  ascribed  to  it,  Harris 
thinks  it  to  be  the  hantuffa  as  described  by  Bruce. 

The  1D-I0,  sirpad,  of  fsa.  Iv.  13,  means,  apparently, 
gome  kind  of  wide-spreading  thorn.  Hiller  calla  it 
the  ruscus. 

In  addition  to  the  words  already  enumerated,  we 
find  Sinn,  cheruly  used  in  Job  xxx.  7  ;  Prov.  xxiv.  31, 
and  Zeph.  ii.  9.  It  is  only  in  the  second  passage, 
however,  that  it  is  rendered  thorn,  and  the  particular 
kind  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Indeed,  it  is  no 
wonder,  that  among  so  many  kinds  of  thorns  as  are  to 
be  found  in  the  East,  we  should  be  embarrassed  in 
identifying  them.  [The  difficulty  in  all  the  preceding 
remarks  is,  that  the  writers  have  felt  no  embarrass- 
ment, but  have  decided  with  self-complacency,  where 
real  scholars  are  at  a  loss.     R. 

The  word  employed  in  the  New  Testament  for 
"  thorns  "  is  "Axar^a.     Wetstein  has  quoted  a  pas- 
iage  from  Galen,  very  similar  to  Matt.  vii.  16 :  "  The 
husbandman  would  never  be  able  to  make  the  thorn 
produce  grapes."     On  Matt,  xxvii.  29,  Harris  cites, 
with  apparent  approbation,  Dr.  Pearce's  note  on  the 
passage,  which  is  as  follows :  "  The  word  axav^wv 
may  as  well  be  the  plural  genitive  case  of  the  word 
axav&og^  as  of  axav-»rj ;  if  of  the  latter,  it  is  rightly 
translated  *  of  thorns,'  but  the  former  would  signify 
what  we  call  *  bear's  foot ; '  and  the  French  *  branche 
ursine.'    This  is  not  of  the  thorny  kind  of  plants, 
but  is  soft  and  smooth.     Virgil  calls  it  *  mollis  acan- 
thus,' so  does  Pliny  secundus ;  and  Pliny  the  elder  says 
that  it  is  '  laevis,'  smooth,  and  that  it  is  one  of  those 
plants  that  are  cultivated  in  gardens.     I  have  some- 
where read,  but  cannot  at  present  tell  where,  that  this 
■oft  and  smooth  herb  was  very  common  in  and  about 
Jerusalem.     I  find  nothing  in  the  New  Testament 
concerning  the  crown  which  Pilate's  soldiers  put  on 
the  head  of  Jesus  to  incline  one  to  think  that  it  was 
of  thorns,  and  intended,  as  is  usually  supposed,  to  put 
kirn  to  pain.     The  reed  put  into  his  hand,  and  the 
icarlet  robe  on  his  back,  were  meant  only  as  marks 
of  mockery  and  contempt.     One  may  also  reasonably 
judge  by  the  soldiers  being  said  to  plait  this  crown, 
that  it  was  not  composed  of  such  twigs  and  leaves  as 
were  of  a  thorny  nature.      I   do  not  find  that  it  is 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  primitive  Christian  writers 
•8  an  instance  of  the  cruelty  used  towards  our  Sa- 
riour  before  he  was  led  to  crucifixion,  till  the  time 
of  Tcrtulhan,  who  lived  after  Jesus'  death  at  the  dis- 
tance of  above  one  hundred  and  sixty  years.     He, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  understood   a*av-»wv  in  the 
■ense   of  thorns,  and   says,  "  Quale   oro   te,   Jesus 
Chrisms  sertum  pro  utroque  sexu  subiit  ?  Ex  spinis, 
opinor,  et  tribulis."     The  total  silence  of  Polycarp, 
Barnabas,  CI.  Romanus,  and  all  the  other  Christian 
writers  whose  works  are  now  extant,  and  who  wrote 
before  Tertullian,  in  particular,  will  give  some  weight 
to  inchne  one  to  think  that  this  crown  was  not  plaited 
with  thorns. 

This  conjecture  of  Pearce,  which  has  been  em- 
braced by  Michaelis,  is  solidly  reflited  by  Camnbell. 
Not  a  single  version  favors  it ;  and,  as  Bloomfield  re- 
marks, the  word  proposed  occurs  no  where  in  the 
New  Testament  or  die  Sepmagint.  The  Italian  and 
Syriac  render  thorns;  and  the  ancient  Greek   and 
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Latin  fathers  so  took  it.  There  is,  therefore,  toe 
highest  probability  opposed  to  mere  conjecture. 
Bodaeus  and  Theophylact  think  that  our  I  's 
crown  was  of  acacia;  others  conjecture  diflei-  .ilIt. 
It  was,  doubtless,  of  some  kind  of  nrickly  shrub, 
though  what  that  was  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
Certainly  it  was  not  of  mere  thorns,  nor  pressed  upon 
his  head  with  an  intent  to  torture  him  ;  every  thing 
in  this  occurrence  seems  to  have  been  done  with  a 
view  to  mockery  and  derision,  not  pain ;  and,  as 
Whitby  remarks,  not  to  deride  Christ's  pretensions 
to  the  Messiahship,  but  to  his  title  to  be  king  of  the 
Jews.  Doddridge  thinks,  that  had  ridicule  alone 
been  intended,  a  crown  of  straws  might  have  doneaa 
well.  But  croums  were  usually  made  of  such  shrubs 
as  admitted  of  being  woven,  and  such  are  usually 
more  or  less  prickly.  That  they  meant  cruelty,  he 
argues  fi*om  their  striking  him  ;  but  with  what  ? — a 
reed,  not  a  cane  ;  or,  as  Doddridge  thinks,  a  walking- 
staft*,  as  Wetstein  has  satisfactorily  shown. 

THOUGHT,  THINKING,  are  words  not  alwaya 
used  in  Scripture  for  the  simple  operation  of  the 
mind ;  but  as  including  a  formed  design  of  doing 
something.     (See  Jer.  xi.  19  ;  Gen.  xi.  6,  &c.) 

When  our  translation  was  made,  the  word  thought 
included  the  sense  of  anxiety,  solicitude,  apprehen- 
sion; so  that  when  we  are  directed  to  "take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,"  the  meaning  was,  no  anxi- 
ety, no  carking  carefulness  ;  the  same  when  we  ar« 
told  to  take  no  thought  for  our  life,  or  living,  (MatL 
vi.8.)  or  for  raiment,  Luke  xii.  26.  Which  of  you, 
by  taking  thought,  by  anxiety,  by  solicitude,  can  add 
one  cubit  to  his  stature,  or  to  his  age  ?  verse  25.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  our  Lord  forbids  a  proper 
care,  foresight,  or  provision  for  fiiture  time:  he  onlr 
meant  to  restrain  immoderate  desire,  anguish  of  mind, 
corroding  cares,  avarice. 

THRASHING,  the  separating  of  corn  from  the 
shell  or  husk  in  which  it  is  enclosed.  In  England 
this  operation  was,  till  lately,  usually  performed  by  the 
staflTor  flail ;  but  it  was  not  so  among  the  Hebrew*. 

In  Isaiah  xli.  15,  we  read,  "  Behold,  I  will  make 
thee  a  new  sharp  thrashing  instrument,  havmg  teeth; 
thou  shalt  thrash  the  mountains,  and  beat  them  small, 
and  Shalt  make  the  hills  as  chaff;  thou  shalt  fan 
them,  and  the  wind  shall  carry  them  away,  and  the 
whiriwind  shall  scatter  them."  Here  every  idea, 
every  allusion,  every  sentence,  was  familiar  to  an 
eastern  agriculturist ;  but  what  can  an  Englishman 
understand  by  "  a  new  sharp  thrashing  instrument 
having  teeth  ?  "  He  who  naturally  thinks  of  the  flai^ 
as  his  thrashing  instrument,  may  well  be  permitted 
to  wonder  in  what  part  of  this  instrument  its  teeth 
can  be  placed,  and  how  it  was  to  be  used,  when  in- 
creased by  this  addition.  As  to  our  modern  thrash- 
ing machines,  they  are  out  of  the  question.  In  the 
same  prophet  we  have  another  passage,  (chap,  xxv 
10,)  which  has  not  been  understood :  «  Moab  shall 
be  trodden  down  under  him,  even  as  straw  is  trodden 
down  FOR  the  dunghill."-The  margin  reads,  "Moab 
shall  be  thrashed,  as  straw  is  thrasfud  in  Madrnenah. 
Now,  to  tread  straw  by  labor  purposely  and  specifi- 
cally for  the  dunghill,  is  an  occupation  of  persons  un- 
known to  our  rural  economy ;  but  our  translators 
were  aware,  that  to  allude  to  the  thrashing  of  straw 
in  Madmenah,  was  to  delude  the  rustic  reader  by  a 
seeming  translation  of  no  infonnation  to  him ;  and 
they,  therefore,  preferred  that  which,  though  it  had 
no  foundation  in  fact,  yet  seems  less  "ncouth  to 
English  ears.  Translators,  in  general,  hare  referred 
the  passage  to  thraahing,  as  appears  by  consulung 
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(hem  ;  Coverdale  has  "  thrashetl  upon  the  ground  ; " 
the  Doway  translation,  "  broken  with  the  wain  ; " 
and  bishop  Lowth,  "  thrashed  under  the  wheels  of 
the  car ;"  each  something  right,  and  something  wrong; 
but  bishop  Lowth  is  the  nearest  to  accuracy. 

Very  little  of  the  real  import,  the  haste,  or  the  value, 
of  the  proposed  present  of  Oman  to  David  (1  Chron. 
xvi.  23.)  can  be  understood  in  this  country :  "  I  give 
the  thrashing  instruments  for  wood ; "  i.  e.  to  bum 
the  sacrifice  of  the  oxen,  &c.  How  many  flails  {our 
thrashing  instruments)  must  Oman  have  possessed, 
to  accomplish  this  purpose  ?  Could  nothing  better 
be  found,  nothing  be  fetched  from  the  adjacent  city, 
but  must  all  the  flails  of  this  Jebusite  be  consumed 
for  this  service  ?  Surely  Oman  did  not  hold  such  a 

Quantity  of  land,  as  required  so  great  a  number  of 
ails  for  the  purpose  of  thrashing  the  produce  of  it, 
that  they  might  serve  to  consume  the  sacrifice  of  two 
oxen !  But  why  not  conclude,  that  this  offer  was 
made  for  instant  use,  Orntui  hereby  hoping  to  ter- 


minate tne  pestilence,  as  it  were,  on  the  instant 
without  a  moment's  delay  ?  Thus  considered,  it  ac 
quires  additional  propriety,  and  we  shall  see  that  i 
had  no  trifling  value. 

When  the  prophet  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  customar 
practice  of  mral  economy  in  J udea,  as  exemplifyinj 
the  talents  imparted  by  Heaven  to  the  sons  of  men 
he  says,  "His  God  doth  instruct  him  to  discretior 
aiid  doth  teach  him  ;  for  the  fit* ;  es  are  not  thrashei 
with  a  thrashing  instmment ;  Jieither  is  a  cart  whee 
turned  about  upon  the  cumin  ;  but  the  fitches  art 
beaten  out  with  a  staflT,  and  the  cumin  with  a  rod 
Bread  corn  is  bruised,  because  he  will  not  be  evei 
thrashing  it,  nor  break  it  with  the  wheel  of  his  cart,  noi 
bruise  it  with  his  horsemen.  This  also  cometh  fron 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  who  is  wonderful  in  counsel,  am 
excellent  in  working,"  ch.  xxviii.  27.  To  turn  car 
wheels  upon  bread  corn  seems  strange  enough 
but  the  following  information  will  remove  th< 
difficulty : 


"  The  second  remark  is  concern'mg  the  manner 
they  thrash,  or  rather  tread,  rice  in  Egypt,  by  means 
of  a  sledge  drawn  by  two  oxen  ;  and  in  which  the 
man  who  drives  them  is  on  his  knees,  whilst  another 
man  has  the  care  of  drawing  back  the  straw,  and  of 
■eparating  it  from  the  grain,  that  remains  underneath. 
In  order  to  tread  the  rice,  they  lay  it  on  the  ground 
in  a  ring,  so  as  to  leave  a  little  void  circle  in  the  mid- 
dle." (Norden's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  page 
80.)  "In  thrashing  their  com,  the  Arabians  lay  the 
■heaves  dovni  in  a  certain  order,  and  then  lead  over 
them  two  oxen,  dragging  a  large  stone.  This  mode 
of  separating  the  ears  from  the  straw,  is  not  unlike 
that  of  Egypt."  (Niebuhr's  Travels,  page  299.)  "  They 
use  oxen,  as  the  ancients  did,  to  beat  out  their  corn, 
by  trampling  upon  the  sheavejj,  and  dragging  after 
Uiem  a  clumsy  machine.  This  machine  is  not,  as  in 
Arabia,  a  stone  cylinder;  nor  a  plank  with  sharp 
■tones,  as  in  Syria ;  but  a  rort  of  sledge  consisting  of 
three  rollers,  fitted  with  irons,  which  turn  upon  axles. 
A  ftnner  chooses  out  a  level  8|)oi  in  his  fields,  and 
Has  his  com  carried  thither  in  sheaves,  upon  asses. 


or  dromedaries.  Two  oxen  are  then  yoked  in 
sledge  ;  a  driver  gets  upon  it,  and  drives  them  back- 
wards and  forwards  [or  in  a  circle]  upon  the  sheaves 
and  fi-esh  oxen  succeed  in  the  yoke,  fi-om  time  to 
time.  By  this  operation,  the  chaflT  is  very  much  cut 
down  ;  the  whole  is  then  winnowed,  and  the  pure 
grain  thus  separated.  This  mode  of  thrashing  out 
the  corn  is  tedious  and  inconvenient ;  it  destroys  the 
chaflT,  and  injures  the  quahty  of  the  grain."  (lb.  vol. 
i.  p.  89.) 

"This  machine  [Niebuhr  adds]  is  called  Nauridj.| 
It  has  three  rollers,  which  turn  on  their  ax/es  ;  and 
each  of  them  is  ftimished  with  some  irons,  round  and 
flat  At  the  beginning  of  June,  Mr.  Forskal  and  I 
several  times  saw,  in  the  environs  of  Dsjise,  [Gize,] 
how  corn  was  thrashed  in  EgypL  Every  peasant 
chose  for  himself  in  the  open  field,  a  smooth  plat 
of  ground,  from  80  to  100  paces  in  circumference. 
Hither  was  brought,  on  camels  or  asses,  the  com  in 
sheaves,  of  which  was  formed  a  ring  of  six  or  eight 
feet  wide,  and  two  high.  Two  oxen  were  made  to 
draw  over  it  again  and  again  the  sledge  (traineau) 
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ibove  mentioned,  and  this  waa  done  with  the  great- 
«t  convenience  to  the  driver  ;  for  he  wa»  seated  in  a 
phair  fixed   on  the  sledge.     Two  such    parcels   or 
ayers  of  com  are  thrashed  out  in  a  day,  and  they 
[move  each  of  them  as  many  as*  eight  times,  with  a 
irooden  fork  of  five  prongs,  which  they  call  Meddre. 
Ailerwards  they  throw  the  straw  into  the  middle  of 
the  ring,  where  it  forms  a  heap,  which  grows  bigger 
fcnd  bigger.     When  the  first  layer  is  thrashed,  they 
ireplace  the  straw  in  the  ring,  and  thrash  it  as  before. 
iThus  the  straw  becomes  every  time  smaller,  till  at 
last  it  resembles  chopped  straw.     After  this,  with  the 
fork  just  described,  the^  cast  the  whole  some  yards 
fi-om  thence,  and  against  the  wind ;  which  driving 
back  the  straw,  the  com  and  the  ears  not  thraahed 
lout  fall  apart  from  it,  and  make  another  heap.     A 
tman  collects  the  clods  of  dirt  and  other  impurities, 
to  which  any  corn  adheres,  and  throws  them  into  a 
gieve.     They  afterwards  place  in  a  ring  the  heaps,  in 
which  a  good  many  entire  ears  are  still  found,  and 
drive  over  them,  for  four  or  five  hours  together,  a 
dozen  couple  of  oxen  joined  two  and  two,  till,  by 
absolute  trampling,  they  have  separated  the  grains, 
which  they  throw  into  the  air  with  a  shovel  (Luhh) 
to  cleanse  them." 

The  ancient  Arabs,  Syrians,  Egyptians  and  Ro- 
mans thrashed  their  com  in  the  same  manner,  by  the 
feet  of  cattle,  as  may  be  seen  m  Bochart,  vol.  ii.  p. 
302,  310.  "The  Moors  and  Arabs,"  says  Dr.  Shaw, 
"  continue  to  tread  out  their  corn  after  the  primitive 
custom  of  the  East.  Instead  of  beeves,  they  fre- 
quendy  make  use  of  mules  and  horses,  by  tying  in 
the  like  manner,  by  the  neck,  three  or  four  of  them 
together,  and  whipping  them  afterwards  round  about 
the  neddars,  (as  they  call  the  thrashing-floors ;  the 
Lybicse  Arae  of  Horace,)  where  the  sheaves  lie  open 
and  expanded,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
placed  and  prepared,  vrith  us,  for  thrashing.  This, 
indeed,  is  a  much  quicker  way  than  ours,  but  less 
cleanly:  for,  as  it  is  performed  in  the  open  air  (Hos. 
xiii.  3.)  upon  any  round  level  plat  of  ground,  daubed 
over  with  cow's  dung,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, the  earth,  sand,  or  gravel,  from  rising ;  a  great 
quantity  of  them  all,  notwithstanding  this  precaution, 
must  unavoidably  be  taken  up  with  the  grain  ;  at  the 
same  time  the  straw,  which  is  their  only  fodder,  is 
hereby  shattered  to  pieces ;  a  circumstance  very  per- 
tinently alluded  to  in  2  Kings  xiii.  7,  where  the  king 
of  Syria  is  said  to  have  made  the  Israelites  like  the 
dust,  by  thrashing."     (Travels,  p.  221,  folio.) 

THRONE,  that  magnificent  seat  on  which  princes 
usually  sit  to  receive  the  homage  of  their  subjects,  or 
to  give  audience  to  ambassadors  ;  where  they  a[)pear 
in  pomp  and  ceremony  ;  whence  they  dispense  jus- 
tice, &c.  The  throne,  the  sceptre,  the  crown,  aie 
ordinary  symbols  of  royalty  and  royal  authority. 
Scripture  often  represents  the  Lord  as  sitting  on  a 
throne.  The  psalmist  says,  that  God  had  confirmed 
his  throne  in  heaven  from  all  eternity,  Ps.  ciu.  19  ; 
xci'ii.  2 ;  xlv.  6.  This  throne  was  supported  by  jus- 
tice and  equity,  xcvii.  2.  The  throne  of  the  Lord 
which  was  shown  to  Ezekiel,  (chap,  i.)  was  at  the 
game  time  the  most  terrible,  and  yet  the  most  mag- 
nificent, object  that  can  be  imagmed.  It  wan  an 
animated  chariot,  borne  by  fbur  chembim  ot  an  ex- 
traordinary figure.  The  wheels  were  of  inexplicable 
beauty  and  ma^itude,  also  animated  and  conducted 
by  a  spirit  The  throne  of  the  Lord,  which  was 
over  the  wheels  and  the  cherubim,  was  like  glittering 
crystal,  with  a  seat  of  sapphire.  He  who  sat  on  the 
throne  was  surrounded  with  splendor  like  that  ot 


(he  has  sworn  by  his 
war  against  Ainalek." 
(i.  2.)  Nebuchadnezzar 
lie   would   make  war 


fire,  or  of  metal  in  fusion  ;  and  round  him  glowed  the 
colore  of  the  rainbow.     (See  also  Isa.  vi.  2^ — 4.) 

The  cherubuii  on  the  JU'k  of  the  covenant  were 
also  considered  as  a  kind  of  throne  of  tlie  Deity  : 
whence  it  is  said  in  many  places  that  God  sits  be- 
tween the  cherubim  ;  (I  Sam.  iv.  4  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  2  ;  2 
Kings  xix.  15 ;  Ps.  xviii.  10 ;  Ixxx.  1  ;  xcix.  1  ;  Isa. 
xxxviL  16.)  whether  we  consiiler  the  cherubim  of  the 
ark,  or  the  cherubim  which  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  tie- 
scribe  as  being  under,  and  about,  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty  ;  and  probably  to  the  same  cherubim  Paul 
refers  by  the  term  thrones.  Col.  i.  16. 

The  throne  of  Solomon  is  described  in  Scripture 
as  the  finest  and  richest  in  the  world,  1  Kings  x.  20. 
It  was  of  ivory,  inlaid  with  gold.  The  ascent  was  by 
seven  steps  ;  the  back  was  round,  and  two  amis  sup- 
ported the  seat ;  twelve  golden  hons,  one  at  each  end 
of  every  step,  made  a  principal  part  of  its  ornaments. 
The  Jews  sometimes  swore  by  the  throne  of  God, 
or  by  heaven  ;  but  our  Saviour  forbids  such  oaths ; 
(Matt.  V.  34 ;  xxiii.  22.)  for  "  Whoever  swears  by 
heaven,  swears  by  the  throne  of  God,  and  by  hira 
who  sitteth  upon  it."  There  is  a  passjige  (Exod.  xvil 
16.)  that  might  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  an  oath, 
sworn  by  the  throne  of  God :  "  The  Lord  has  hfted 
up  his  hand  fi*om  his  throne 
throne)  that  he  would  make 
(See  Oath.)  Thus  in  Judith, 
swears  by  his  throne,  that 
against  all  who  had  rejected  his  ambassadors. 

In  Scripture,  the  Son  of  God  is  represented  as  sit- 
ting on  a  throne  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father,  Pa. 
ex.  1  ;  Heb.  i.  8 ;  Rev.  iii.  21.  And  he  himself  as- 
sures his  apostles,  that  they  should  sit  on  twelve 
thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  Luke 
xxii.  30.  In  the  Revelation,  we  find  the  twenty -four 
elders  seen  in  vision,  sitting  on  thrones  before  the 
Lord,  Rev.  iv.  4.  And  (Dan.  vii.  9.)  when  God  is 
about  to  enter  into  judgment  with  men,  thrones  are 
prepared  for  judges.  The  Ancient  of  Days  is  seated  ; 
his  throne  is  as  a  flame  of  fire  ;  his  wheels  are  as  con- 
suming fire;  streams  of  fire  radiate  fi-om  his  face; 
millions  of  millions  of  angels  attend  upon  him,  and 
thousands  of  thousands  are  round  about  him. 

Thrones,  in  the  sense  of  an  order  of  the  celestial 
hierarchy,  (Col.  i.  16.)  may  signify,  as  above  hinted, 
the  chembim,  which  were  considered  as  the  throne 
of  God.  Paul  does  not  mention  thrones  anion :  e 
celestial  spirits  that  compose  the  angelic  hierai  y, 
(Eph.  iii.  10;  vi.  12.)  and  hence  some  supi)Ose  u.at 
by  thrones,  principalities,  powers  and  dominions,  the 
apostle  means  no  more  than  temporal  powers  sub- 
ordinate one  to  another.  Thus,  thrones  denote  kmg- 
ly  power  ;  principalities,  govemors  or  princes ;  and 
powers,  judges,  magistrates  of  cities,  &c. 
THUMMIM,  see  Urim.  . 

THUNDER  is  a  re-percusaion  of  the  air  vioienUy 
ao^itated,  among  dense  clouds,  by  the  lightning  or 
eFectric  flash  ;  and  as  this  is  the  loudest  natural  noise 
with  which  mankind  are  acquainted,  it  was,  like 
many  other  8un)ri8ing  thuigs,  expressed  by  an  ad- 
dition of  the  name  of  God.  So  we  have,  m  Scrip- 
ture, the  terms  "fair  to  God,"  extremely  beautiftil ; 
«  great  cities  of  God,"  extremely  great  cities  ;  "  tre^s 
of  God,"  extremely  tall  trees;  and  hence  thunder  is 
called  "the  voice  of  God,"  that  '»»  t^'^  I '[•>*' •/?,""■ 
sound,  noise,  or  report;  "voices  of  God,  (Heb. 
Exod.  ix.  28.)  are  mighty  thunderings;  (Is.  xxix.^ 
4  5  )  the  voire  of  the  Lord  breaketh  the  ceilars,  di 
videth  the  flames  of  fire.  Slc:  the  pwhnist  telU  u^ 
vei-se  3,  he  means  thund  ir 
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THYATIRA,  a  city  of  Lvdia,  in  Asia  Minor,  an- 
ciently called  Pelopia  and  Euhipjpia,  now  jVc-hisar. 
It  was  situated  on  the  confines  of  Lydia  and  Mysia, 
near  the  river  Lycus,  between  Sardis  and  Pergamua, 
Actsxvi.  14  ;  Rev.  i.  11 ;  ii.  18,  24.  The  art  of  dyeing 
purple  was  particularly  cultivated  at  Thyatira,  as  ap- 
pears from  an  inscription  found  there,  for  which  see 
Kuinoel  on  Acts  i.  (See  Wells,  Sac.  Geogr.  No. 
5;^.     Miss.  Her.  for  1821,  p.  251.)    *R. 

THYINE-WOOD,  (Rev.  xviii.  12.)  the  wood  of 
the  thyia  v.  thuja  artictdata  of  Linneeus,  an  aromatic 
evergreen  tree,  resembling  the  cedar,  and  found  in 
Libya.     The  wood  was  used  in  burning  incense.    R. 

I.  TIBERIAS,  a  city  of  Galilee,  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  the  original  name 
of  which  is  thought  to  have  been  Cinnereth,  or  Ham- 
math,  or  Einath,  or  Rakkath,  or  Recchath.  Reland, 
however,  shows  that  this  is  very  doubtful,  and  only 
founded  on  the  sea  of  Cinnereth  being  afterwards 
called  the  sea  of  Tiberias  ;  which  by  no  means  proves 
that  Cinnereth  and  Tiberias  were  the  same  town. 
Besides,  as  he  observes,  the  portion  of  Naphtali  did 
not  begin  towards  the  south,  but  at  Capernaum, 
(Matt.  iv.  13.)  which  is  mt^re  to  the  north  than  Tibe- 
rias ;  and  yet  Cinnereth,  Hammath,  Rakkath,  belong 
to  the  portion  of  Naphtali,  Josh.  xix.  35. 

Josephus  states  (Ant.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  3  ;  De  Bel.  lib. 
ii.  cap.  8.)  that  Tiberias  was  built  in  honor  of  Tibe- 
rias by  Herod  Antipas,  and  that  it  was  30  furlongs 
from  Hippos,  60  from  Gadara,  120  from  Scythopolis, 
and  30  from  Tarichea.  (De  Vita  su^,  p.  1025, 1010.) 
Herod  endowed  it  with  great  advantages;  which, 
with  its  convenient  situation,  soon  made  it  the  me- 
tropolis of  Galilee.  When  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Rome,  he  retired  hither  with  his  uncle  Herod  ;  and 
the  emperor  Claudius  afterwards  bestowing  it  upon 
him,  it  had  the  name  of  Claudia  Tiberias.  Josephus 
took  possession  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  wars  with  the 
Jews,  and  gave  the  bastinado  to  the  officer  who 
came  to  propose  terms  of  peace  to  it  from  the  Ro- 
mans. Vespasian  intended  to  put  all  the  inhabitants 
to  the  edge  of  the  sword  ;  but  Agrippa  prevailed  on 
him  to  be  satisfied  with  beating  down  part  of  its 
walls.  Tiberias  was  famous  for  its  baths  of  hot 
waters,  from  which  diseased  people  received  great 
benefit. 

In  this  city,  some  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Jews, 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans, 
assembled,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  academy, 
which  became  famous  by  the  Mishna  that  was  com- 
posed in  it ;  by  the  celebrated  labors  of  the  Maso- 
rites,  the  authors  of  the  vowel  points ;  and  by  the 
reputation  of  the  doctors  who  there  kept  their  schools. 
Here  the  patriarch  of  the  nation  also  resided. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  says,  (Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  467.)  "  The 
town  of  Tiberias  is  situated  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
lake  It  is  fortified  by  walls,  but  has  no  artillery  ;  and, 
aite  all  Turkish  citadels,  makes  a  great  figure  from 
without,  exhibiting,  at  the  same  time,  the  utmost 
wretchedness  within.  Its  castle  stands  upon  a  rising 
ground  in  the  north  part  of  it.  No  antiquities  now 
remain,  except  a  very  ancient  church,  of  an  oblong 
square  form,  to  which  we  descended  by  steps. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  this  the  first  place  of 
Christian  worship  erected  in  Tiberias,  and  that  it  was 
constructed  as  long  ago  as  the  fourth  century.  The 
roof  is  of  stone,  and  it  is  vaulted.  It  is  called  the 
house  of  Peter.  About  a  mile  south  of  the  town  are 
the  celebrated  hbt  baths  of  Emmaus." 

II.  TIBERIAS,  Sea  op.  This  lake,  which  is 
almost  equal  in  the  grandeur  of  its  appearance  to  the 


lake  of  Geneva,  is  called  indifferently  the  lake  of  I 
Grennesareth,  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
and  the  sea  of  Cinneroth,  from  the  adjacent  country 
or  the  principal  towns  upon  its  shores.  Josephui 
and  PUny  agree  in  Wting  it  to  be  about  16  milet 
in  length,  and  about  6  in  breadth.  Mr.  Buckingham 
thus  describes  it :  "  The  waters  of  this  lake  lie  in  a 
deep  basin,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  lofty  hilla, 
excepting  only  the  narrow  entrance  and  outlet  of  the 
Jordan  at  each  extreme  ;  for  which  reason,  long  con 
tinned  tempests  from  any  one  quarter  are  here  un- 
known ;  and  this  lake,  like  the  Dead  sea,  with  which 
it  communicates,  is,  for  the  same  reason,  never 
violently  agitated  for  any  great  length  of  time.  The 
same  local  features,  however,  render  it  occasionally 
subject  to  whirlwinds,  squalls  and  sudden  gusts 
from  the  hollow  of  the  mountains,  which,  as  in  any 
other  similar  basin,  are  of  short  duration  ;  and  the 
most  furious  gust  is  succeeded  by  a  perfect  calm.  A 
strong  current  marks  the  passage  of  the  Jordan 
through  the  middle  of  the  lake,  in  its  way  to  the  Dead 
sea,  where  it  empties  itself.  The  appearance  of  thui 
sea  from  the  town  of  Capernaum,  which  is  situated 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  bank  on  the  western  side, 
is  extremely  grand ;  its  greatest  length  runs  nearly 
north  and  south.  The  barren  aspect  of  the  moun- 
tains on  each  side,  and  the  total  absence  of  wood, 
give,  however,  a  cast  of  dulness  to  the  picture;  ' 
this  is  increased  to  melancholy  by  the  dead  calm  i 
its  waters,  and  the  silence  which  reigns  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  where  not  a  boat  or  vessel  of  any 
kind  is  to  be  found." 

Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  describing  its  appearance,  says, 
"  The  wind  rendered  its  surface  rough,  and  called  to 
mind  the  situation  of  our  Saviour's  disciples,  when,  in 
one  of  the  small  vessels  which  traverse  these  waters, 
they  were  tossed  in  a  storm,  and  saw  Jesus,  in  the 
fourth  watch  of  the  night,  walking  to  them  upon  the 
waves,  Matt.  xiv.  24,  25,  26.  Often  as  this  subject 
has  been  painted,  combining  a  number  of  circum- 
stances adapted  for  the  representation  of  sublimity,  no 
artist  has  been  aware  of  the  uncommon  grandeur  of 
the  scenery,  memorable  on  account  of  the  transaction. 
The  lake  of  Gennesareth  is  surrounded  by  objects 
well  calculated  to  heighten  the  solemn  impression 
made  by  such  a  picture;  and,  independent  of  the 
local  feelings  likely  to  be  excited  in  its  contemplation, 
affords  one  of  the  most  striking  prospects  in  the  Holy 
Land.  It  is  by  comparison  alone  that  any  due  con- 
ception of  the  appearance  it  presents  can  be  conveyed 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  seen  it ;  and, 
speaking  of  it  comparatively,  it  may  be  described  as 
longer  and  finer  than  any  of  our  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  lakes,  although,  perhaps,  it  yields  in 
majesty  to  the  stupendous  features  of  Loch  Lomond 
in  Scotland.  It  does  not  possess  the  vastness  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  although  it  much  resembles  it  in 
particular  points  of  view.  The  lake  of  Locarno  in 
Italy  comes  nearest  to  it  in  point  of  picturesque  beau- 
ty, although  it  is  destitute  of  any  thing  similar  to  the 
islands  by  which  that  majestic  piece  of  water  is 
adorned.  It  is  inferior  in  magnitude,  and,  perhaps, 
in  the  height  of  its  surrounding  mountains,  to  the 
lake  Asphaltites  ;  but  its  broad  and  extended  surface, 
covering  the  bottom  of  a  profound  valley,  environed 
by  lofty  and  precipitous  eminences,  added  to  the 
impression  of  a  certain  reverential  awe  under  which 
every  Christian  pilgrim  approaches  it,  give  it  a  char- 
acter of  dignity  unparalleled  by  any  similar  scenery.** 
(Travels,  p.  462.J 

TIBERIUS  C^SAR,  second  emperor  of  Rora« 
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I.  e.  Tiberiu8  Claudius  Drusus  Nero.  He  was  the 
son  of  Livia,  and  step-son  of  Augustus ;  and,  being 
adopted  by  that  emperor,  he  succeeded  to  his  throne 
A,  U.  14.  He  died  A.  D.  37,  after  a  cruel  reign  of 
22i  years.  It  was  in  the  14th  year  of  his  reign  that 
John  the  Baptist  first  appeared ;  and  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus  took  place  in  the  3d  or  4th  year  after,  Luke 
iii.  1.    R, 

TIBHATH,  a  city  of  Syria-Zoba,  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  David,  1  Chron.  xviii.  8. 

TIBNI,  a  son  of  Ginath,  and  competitor  with  Omri 
for  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  1  Kings  xvi.  21. 

TIDAL,  king  of  nations,  or  of  Gentiles,  i^oim,) 
Gen.  xiv.  1.     Some  think  he  was  king  of  Galuee  ot 
the   Gentiles  beyond   Jordan;    (Matt.  iv.   15.)  and 
Joshua  speaks  of  a  king  of  the  nations  of  Gil^al,  or  of 
Gralilee,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  Josh.  xii.  23. 

TIGLATH-PlLESER,  king  of  Assyria,  reigned 
at  Nineveh.  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  finding  himself 
pressed  by  Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of 
Israel,  and  unable  to  oppose  them,  sent  ambassadors 
to  Tiglath-pileser,  to  desire  his  assistance  against 
those  kings,  2  Kings  xvi.  7,  &c.  At  the  same  time  he 
sent  him  all  the  gold  and  silver  found  in  the  treasu- 
ries of  the  temple  and  of  the  palace.  Tiglath-pileser 
marched  against  Rezin,  killed  him,  plundered  Da- 
mascus, and  transported  the  inhabitants  to  places  on 
the  river  Cyrus.  Ahaz  went  to  meet  him  at  Damas- 
cus, (2  Chron.  xxviii.  20,  21.)  but  Tiglath-pileser,  not 
being  satisfied  with  the  presents  of  Ahaz,  entered 
Judea,  and  ravaged  the  whole  country.  He  did  the 
same  in  Samaria,  carried  away  the  tribes  of  Reuben 
and  Gad)  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  trans- 
planted them  to  Halah,  Habor  and  Hara,  on  the  river 
Gozan,  1  Chron.  v.  26.  He  took  also  the  cities  Ijon, 
Abel-beth-maachah,  Janoah,  Kedesh,  Hazor,  Gahlee, 
and  the  countries  of  Gilead  and  Naphtali,  and  carried 
away  the  inhabitants  into  Assyria,  2  Kings  xv.  29. 
He  reigned  nineteen  years  at  Nineveh.  His  successor 
was  his  son  Shalmaneser.     See  more  in  Assyria. 

TIMBREL,  an  instrument  of  music,  often  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  The  Hebrews  called  it  nin,  toph, 
under  which  name  they  comprehended  all  kinds  of 
drums,  tabors  and  timbrels.  We  d<  not  fiiit;  tliatthe 
Hebrews  used  it  in  their  wars,  but  only  at  their  pub- 
lic rejoicings;  and  it  was  commonly  employed  l)y  the 
women.  It  consisted  and  still  consists  of  a  small 
rim,  over  which  a  skin  is  drawn.  The  rim  is  also 
hung  with  small  bells.  The  timbrel  is  used  as  an 
accompaniment  to  Uvely  music,  being  shaken  and 
beaten  with  the  knuckles  in  time.  After  the  passage 
of  the  Red  sea,  Miriam,  sister  of  Moses,  took  a  tim- 
brel, and  began  to  play  and  dance  with  the  women, 
Exod.  XV.  20.  The  daughter  of  Jephthah  came  to 
meet  her  father  with  timbrels  and  other  musical  in- 
■truments,  Judg.  xi.  34. 

TIMNAH,  or  Timnath,  an  ancient  Canaanitish 
city,  to  which  Judah  was  ffoing  when  he  met  with 
Tamar,  Gen.  xxxviii.  12.  It  was  at  first  assigned  to 
Judah,  on  whose  northern  borders  it  lay,  (Josh.  irv. 
10,  57.)  but  afterwards  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  (Josh.xix. 
43.)  where  it  is  written  Thimnathah.  It  remained 
mostly,  however,  in  the  poweimon  of  the  Canaanites. 
Judg.  xiv.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxviiL  18.  (Compare  Joseph. 

Antiq.  V.  8.5.)    •R.  „..!.., 

TIMNATH-SERAH,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  which 

Joshua  chose  for   hm  dwelling  and  burying-plac«, 

Josh.  xix.  50  ;  xxiv.  30.  /.  t^    . 

TIMOTHY,  a  disciple  of  Paul.     He  wm  of  Derbe 

or  Lystra,  both  cities  of  Lycaonia,  Act*  xvi.  1  ;  xiv.  6. 

His  father  was  a  Gentile,  but  his  mother  a  Jewess,  4 


Tim.  i.  5 ;  iii.  15.  When  Paul  came  to  Derbe  and 
Lystra,  about  A.  D.  51,  or  52,  tlie  bretliren  spoke 
highly  of  the  merit  and  good  disposition  of  Timothy  ; 
and  the  a{K)Btle  determined  to  take  him  along  with 
him,  for  which  purpose  he  circumcised  him  at  Lystra, 
Acts  xvi.  3.  Timothy  applied  himself  to  labor  in  the 
gospel,  and  did  Paul  veryimportant  services,  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  preaching.  It  is  not  known 
when  he  was  made  bishop ;  but  it  is  believed  that  he 
received  very  early  the  imposition  of  the  apostle's 
hands,  and  this  in  consequence  of  a  particular  revela- 
tion, or  intimation  fi-om  the  Holy  Spirit,  1  Tim.  iv. 
14  ;  2  Tim.  i.  6.  Paul  calls  him,  not  only  his  dearly 
beloved  son,  but  also  his  brother,  the  companion  of 
his  labors,  and  a  man  of  God  ;  observing  that  none 
was  more  united  with  him  in  heart  and  mind  than 
Timothy. 

He  accompanied  Paul  to  Macedonia,  to  Philippi,  to 
Thessalonica,  and  to  Berea,  where  he  left  him  and 
Silas  to  confirm  the  converts.  Acts  xvii.  14,  6lc 
When  at  Athens,  he  directed  Timothy  to  come  to 
him,  (A.  D.  52,)  and  thence  sent  him  back  to  Thes- 
salonica, from  whence  he  afterwards  returned  with 
Silas,  to  Paul  at  Corinth,  (Acts  xviii.  5.)  where  he 
continued  with  the  apostle,  and  is  named  with  Silas 
at  the  beginning  of  the  two  epistles  to  the  The»- 
salonians. 

About  A.  D.  56,  Paul  sent  Timothy  with  Erai^tus 
into  Macedonia,  (Acta  xix.  22.)  and  directed  him 
to  call  at  Corinth,  to  refresh  the  minds  of  tlie  Corin- 
thians in  the  truth.  Some  time  after,  writing  to  this 
church,  (1  Cor.  iv.  17.)  he  ^:ecommends  to  them  die 
care  of  Timothy,  and  directs  them  to  send  him  back 
in  peace. 

Timothy  returned  to  Paul  in  Asia,  who  there  stayed 
for  him,  whence  they  went  together  into  Macedonia 
and  the  apostle  joins  Timothy's  name  with  his  own 
in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  he 
wrote  from  this  province,  about  the  middle  of  A.  D 
57.  He  also  sends  '  ''  m  mmendations  to  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  letter  wii^ch  he  wrote  to  them  from 
Corinth,  the  same  year,  or  about  A.  D.  58,  Rom.  xvi.  2) 

Though  it  does  not  appear,  by  the  Acts,  that  Tim- 
othy was  with  Paul  the  two  years  in  which  he  wua 
prisoner  at  Cesarea,  nor  during  his  voyage  to  Rome ; 
yet  he  had  accompanied  him  in  his  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem, (Acts  XX.  4.)  and  it  is  certain  he  was  in  Romr 
when  the  apostle  wrote  to  the  Philippians,  to  the 
Colossians,  and  to  Philemon,  because  he  is  named  in 
the  titles  of  these  epistles,  which  were  written  A.  D. 
60,  61,  62.  The  year  following,  when  Paul  wrote  to 
the  Hebrews,  (Heb.  xiii.  23.  A.  D.  64,)  he  tells  them, 
that  Timothy  was  come  out  of  prison  ;  but  he  men- 
tions no  circumstances,  either  of  his  imprisonment 
or  delivery. 

When  the  apostle  returned  from  Rome,  A.  D.  64, 
he  left  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  (1  Tim.  i.  3  )  as  th« 
overseer  of  that  church.  The  finrt  of  the  two 
letters  addressed  to  him  was  written  fi-om  Mace- 
donia, about  A.  D.  64  or  65,  ITim.  v.  23.  (But  see 
under  Paul.)  The  aposde  recommends  him  to 
be  more  moderate  in  his  austerities,  and  to  drink 
a  little  wine,  because  of  the  weakness  of  his 
stomach,  and  his  frequent  infirmities.  After  Paul 
came  to  Rome,  (A.  D.  65,)  he  wrote  to  him  hia 
second  letter,  which  is  ftiH  of  kindnens  and  tender- 
ness for  this  his  dear  dijciple,  and  which  is  iuitlv  con- 
sidered SB  the  lart  will  of  the  aportle.  He  desires 
him  to  come  to  Rome  to  him  before  winter,  and  to 
bring  with  him  several  things  that  had  been  left  al 
Troas,  2  Tim.  iv.  9^13.     If  Timothy  went  to  Rome. 
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A8  is  probable,  he  must  have  beeo  a  witness  there  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Paul,  A.  D.  66.  Caimet  and  some 
other  commentators  incline  to  fnink  that  Timothy 
must  be  the  angel  of  tlje  church  of  Ephesus,  to  whom 
John  writes,  [Rev.  ii.)  though  they  are  of  opinion  that 
the  reproaches  contained  m  the  address  do  not  so 
much  concern  Timothy  personally,  as  some  members 
of  his  church  whose  zeal  had  become  cooL  We 
have  nothing  that  can  be  depended  upon,  concerning 
the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

TIN  is  the  word  commonly  employed  in  the 
Scriptures  to  designate  the  metal  tin,  as  in  Num.  xxxi. 
22.  But  in  Isa.  i.  25,  the  Hebrew  word  is  put  for 
dro98y  or  that  which  is  separated  by  smelting  ;  and  here 
our  translators  have  also  improperly  retained  the 
word  tin.     R. 

TIPHSAH,  the  ancient  Thapsacus,  an  important 
city  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which  con- 
stituted the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Solomon's 
dominions.  There  was  here  a  celebrated  ford  or 
ferry  over  the  Euphrates,  1  Kings  iv.  24.  Perhaps 
the  same  city  is  meant,  2  Kings  xv.  16 ;  though  others 
understand  here  a  city  of  the  same  name  near  Sama- 
ria.    (Xen.  Anab.  i.  4.  Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  iii.  7.)  R. 

TIRHAKAH,  king  of  Ethiopia,  or  Cush,  border- 
ing on  Palestine  and  Egypt.  (See  Cush,  p.  323,  and 
Egypt,  p.  373.)  This  prince,  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army,  attempted  to  relieve  Hezekiah,  when 
attacked  by  Sennacherib,  (2  Kings  xix.  9.)  but  the 
Assyrian  army  was  routed  before  he  came  up.  See 
Sennacherib. 

TIRZAH,  pleasant^  a  city  of  Ephraim,  and  the 
royal  seat  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  from  the  time  of 
Jeroboam  to  the  reign  of  Omri,  who  built  the  city  of 
Samaria,  which  then  became  the  capital  of  this  king- 
dom. Joshua  killed  the  king  of  Tirzah,  Josh.  xii.  5M. 
Menahem,  the  son  of  Gadi,  of  Tirzah,  slew  Shallurn, 
the  usurper  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  who  reigned  at 
Hamaria,  and  assumed  tLe  government  himself.  But 
the  city  of  Tirzah  shutting  is  gates  against  him,  he 
made  it  suffer  the  most  terrible  effects  of  his  indigna- 
tion, 2  Kings  XV.  14,  16. 

TISHBE,  a  city  of  Gilead,  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
the  country  of  the  prophet  Elijah,  who  from  hence 
was  called  the  Tishbite,  1  Kings  xvii.  1. 

TISRI,  the  first  Hebrew  month  of  the  civil  year, 
and  the  seventh  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  (See  the 
Jewish  Calendar,  at  the  end  of  the  volume.) 

TITHES,  see  Tythks. 

TITUS,  a  Gentile  (Gal.  ii.  3.)  converted  by  the 
apostle  Paul,  who  calls  him  his  son,  Tit  i.  4.  Paul 
took  him  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  (Gal.  ii.  1.)  about 
the  time  of  the  question  whether  the  converted 
Grentiles  should  become  subject  to  the  ceremonies  of 
the  law.  Some  would  then  have  obhged  him  to  cir- 
cumcise Titus ;  but  neither  he  nor  Titus  would  con- 
sent. Titus  was  afterwards  sent  by  the  apostle  to 
Corinth,  (2  Cor.  xii.  18.)  on  occasion  of  some  disputes 
in  that  church.  He  was  well  received  by  the  Corin- 
thians, and  much  satisfied  by  their  ready  compliance, 
but  would  receive  nothing  from  them  ;  thereby  im- 
itating the  disinterestedness  of  his  master.  From 
Corinth  he  went  to  Paul  in  Macedonia,  and  gave  him 
an  account  of  the  state  of  the  Corinthian  church,  2  Cor. 
▼ii.  6,  15.  A  short  while  aflerwards,  the  apostle  de- 
sired him  to  return  to  Corinth,  to  regulate  things 
against  his  own  arrival  there.  Titus  readily  under- 
took this  journey,  and  de^)arted  immediately,  (2  Cor. 
viii.  5,  16,  17.)  carrying  with  him  Paul's  second  letter 
to  the  Corinthians.  Titus  was  made  bishop  of  Crete 
about  A.  D.  63,  when  Paul  was  obliged  to  leave  that 


island,  to  take  care  of  other  churches,  Tit.  i.  5.  Th< 
following  year  he  wrote  to  him  to  desire  that  as  sooi 
as  he  should  have  sent  Tychicus,  or  Artemas,  to  sup. 
ply  his  place  in  Crete,  Tims  would  come  to  him  tc 
Nicopolis  in  Macedonia,  (or  to  Nicopolis  in  Epirua 
on  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,)  where  the  apostle  intendec 
to  pass  his  winter.  Tit.  iii.  12. 

Titus  was  deputed  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Daimar 
tia ;  and  he  was  there  A.  D.  65,  when  the  apostk 
wrote  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  2  Tim.  iv.  10 
He  aflerwards  returned  to  Crete,  wnence,  it  is  said 
he  propagated  the  gospel  in  the  neighboring  islanda, 
and  died,  aged  94. 

The  subject  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  is  to  represent 
the  qualities  that  should  characterize  church-oflBcera 
As  a  principal  function  of  Titus  in  the  isle  of  Crete 
was  to  ordain  bishops  and  deacons,  it  was  highly  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  make  a  discreet  choice.  The  apos- 
tle also  suggests  the  advice  and  instructions  he  should 
give  to  all  sorts  of  persons ;  to  the  aged,  both  men  and 
women ;  to  young  people  of  either  sex ;  to  slaves  and 
servants.  He  exhorts  him  to  exercise  a  strict  author-' 
ity  over  the  Cretans,  and  to  reprove  them  with  sever- 
ity, on  account  of  their  lying,  idleness  and  gluttony.i 
And  a&  there  were  many  converted  Jews  in  Crete,  he 
exhorts  him  to  oppose  their  vain  traditions  and  fables ; 
also  to  decline  the  observation  of  the  legal  ceremo-i 
nies,  as  no  longer  necessary ;  to  show  mat  the  dia-i 
tinction  of  meats  is  abolished,  and  that  every  thing  is 
pure  and  clean  to  those  who  are  pure.  He  puts  himi 
in  mind  of  exhorting  the  faithfiil  to  be  obedient  to 
temporal  powers,  to  avoid  disputes,  quarrels  and  slan- 
der;  to  engage  in  honest  callings ;  and  to  shun  the 
company  of  heretics,  afler  the  first  and  second  admo- 
nition. It  is  supposed  by  many,  fh)m  the  similarity 
of  their  contents,  that  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  and  tfa«i 
first  to  Timothy,  were  written  at  no  great  interval  of 
time.     See  under  Paul. 

TOB,  a  country  beyond  Jordan,  in  the  most  north- 
em  part  of  the  portion  of  Manasseh.  The  first  men- 
tion of  it  appears  to  be  in  Judg.  xi.  3,  where  we  read 
that  Jephthah  fled  into  the  land  of  Tob ;  and  was 
fetched  from  thence,  verse  5.  This  is  thought  by 
many  to  be  the  same  as  Ish-Tob,  2  Sam.  x.  6, 8.  We 
also  read  of  this  country  apparendy  in  1  Mac.  v.  13, 
where  the  Jews  send  letters  to  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
complaining  of  the  heathen  in  the  land  of  Gilead,  who 
had  slain  "all  our  brethren  that  were  in  the  places  of 
Tobi,  or  Tubin,"  (where  the  word  places  deserves  i 
notice,  as  being  rather  an  addition  by  way  of  expla- 
nation, than  strictly  in  the  original,)  and  we  read  also 
of  Jews  called  Tubieni,  2  Mac.  xii.  17.  Ptolemy  men- 
tions this  city  under  the  name  of  Thauba  ;  it  should 
probably  have  been  written  Thuba.  Rabbi  Joshua 
ben  Levi  says,  the  Tob  into  which  Jephthah  withdrew 
was  aflerwards  called  Susitha ;  in  Greek,  Hippene, 
(cavah-y-town.)  In  the  city  Hippo,  were  mingled  both 
Jews  and  Grentiles. 

TOBIAH,  an  Ammonite,  and  an  enemy  to  the 
Jews,  who  strenuously  opposed  the  rebuilding  of  thfl 
temple,  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  Neh.  ii.  10; 
iv.  3 ;  vi.  1,  12,  14.  He  is  called  in  some  places  tha 
servant  or  slave  of  Nehemiah ;  probably  because  he^ 
was  originally  of  servile  condition.  However,  he  be- 
came of  great  consideration  among  the  Samaritans^ 
over  whom  he  was  governor,  with  Sanballat.  Tobi- 
ah  married  the  daughter  of  Shechaniah,  a  principal 
Jew  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  a  powerfiil  party  in  the 
city  itself,  Neh.  vi.  18.  Nehemiah  being  obliged  to 
return  to  Babylon,  afler  he  had  repaired  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  Tobiah  took  this  opportunity  to  come  and 
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fwell  at  Jerusalem;  and  even  obtained  of  Eliaflhib, 
ifho  had  the  care  of  the  bouse  of  the  Lord,  an  apart- 
aent  in  the  temple.  But  Nehemiah  returning  from 
Jabylon,  some  years  after,  drove  Tobiah  away,  and 
;hrew  his  goods  out  of  the  holy  place.  Neb.  xiii.  4 — 8. 
sjcripture  makes  no  further  mention  of  Tobiah :  he 
»robably  retired  to  Sanballat  at  Samaria. 

I.  TOBIJAH,  a  Levite  and  doctor  of  the  law,  sent 
jiy  king  Jehoshaphat  through  the  cities  of  Judah,  to 
nstruct  the  people,  2  Chron.  xviL  8. 

II.  TOBIJAH.  The  Lord  conmianded  the  prophet 
^echariah  (vi.  10,  14.)  to  ask  of  Tobijah,  Heldai, 
ledaiah  and  Josiah,  son  of  Zephaniah,  lately  retum- 
jd  from  Babylon,  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  and 
lilver,  which  they  intended  for  an  offering  to  the 
ample,  to  make  crowns  thereof,  to  place  on  the 
lead  of  Joshua,  son  of  Josedech,  high-priest  of  the 
lews.  The  rabbins  are  of  opinion,  that  these  fbur 
[)er8ons  were  the  same  as  Daniel,  Ananias,  Azariah 
ind  Mishael. 

TOGARiMAH,  the  third  son  of  Gomer,  (Gen.  x.  3.) 
18  thought  by  Josephus  and  Jerome  to  have  been  the 
father  of  the  Phrygians  ;  but  the  majority  of  learned 
men  are  for  Cappadocia  or  Armenia.  Ezekiel  says, 
[xxvii.  14.)  "They  of  the  house  of  Togarmah  traded 
in  thy  fairs  (at  Tyre)  with  horses  and  horsemen  and 
mules ;"  which  agrees  very  well  with  Cappadocia. 

TO  I,  king  of  Hamath,  in  Syria,  who,  when  he 
heard  that  David  conquered  king  Hadadezer,  sent  his 
ion  Jorarn  to  congratulate  him,  and  to  offer  him  ves- 
eels  of  gold,  silver  and  brass,  2  Sam.  viii.  9 — 11. 

I.  TOLA,  the  tenth  judge  of  Israel,  succeeded 
\bimelech,  and  judged  Israel  23  years ;  from  A.  M. 
2772  to  2795.  Scripture  says.  Tola  was  the  son  of 
Puah,  uncle  to  Abimelech  by  the  father's  side,  and 
consequently  brother  to  Gideon ;  yet  Tola  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  and  Gideon  of  Manasseh.  (See 
Adoption.)  He  was  buried  at  Shamir,  a  city  in  the 
mountain  of  Ephraim,  where  he  dwelt,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Jair  of  Gilead. 

II.  TOLA,  the  eldest  son  of  Issachar,  and  chief  of 
a  family.  Gen.  xlvi.  13 ;  Numb.  xxvi.  23. 

TOLAD,  a  city  of  Judah,  (1  Chron.  iv.  29.)  yielded 
Uf  Simeon.  Probably  the  Eltolad  of  Josh.  xv.  30; 
six.  4. 

TOMB,  see  Skpulchrk. 

TONGUE  is  taken  in  different  senses :  (1.)  For  the 
organ  of  speech.— (2.)  For  the  language  spoken  in 
any  country.— (3.)  For  discourse  :  thus  we  say,  a  bad 
tongue,  a  slanderous  tongue,  &c. 

To  gnaw  one's  tongue  is  a  sign  of  fury,  despair 
and  torment.  The  worshippers  of  the  beast  "  gnawed 
their  tongues  for  pain ;  and  blasphemed  the  God  of 
heaven,  because  of  their  pains  and  their  sores,  and  re- 
pented not  of  their  deeds,"  Rev.  xvi.  10. 
'  Tongue  of  the  sea — tongue  of  land — are  terms  used 
in  Scripture  for  an  extremity  or  point  of  a  sea.  Or  a 
peninsula,  a  cape,  a  promontory  of  land,  having  the 
8pa  on  both  sides. 

The  wise  man  says,  (Ecclus.  xxvL  6.)  that  a  jealous 
woman  is  a  scourge  of  the  tongue.  In  families  where 
I>olygamy  was  frequent,  jealousy  among  women  was 
the  foundation  of  a  great  number  of  evil  discourses 
and  backbitings.  Tftie  same  author  says,  (Ecclus. 
xxviii.  17, 18.)  "  The  stroke  of  the  whip  maketh  marks 
m  the  flesh,  but  the  stroke  of  the  tongue  breaketh  the 
bone.  Many  have  fallen  by  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
but  not  so  many  as  have  fallen  by  the  tongue.  And 
Job  says,  (v.  21.)  God  shall  defend  you  from  the  lash 
of  the  tonrie  ;  you  shall  not  be  exposed  to  its  strokes. 

The  gift  of  tonffues  \vith  which  God  endow^/d  the 


apostles  and  disciples  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  (Acts  ii.)  was  communicated  to  the 
faithftil,  as  appears  by  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  which 
regulate  the  manner  in  which  this  great  privilege  was 
to  be  used  in  their  assemblies  ;  (1  Cor.  xii.  10  ;  xiv.  2^ 
and  it  continued  in  the  church  so  long  as  God  thought 
necessary,  for  the  conversion  of  heathen,  and  the  con- 
firmation of  believers.  Irenaeus  testifies,  (lib.  v.  cap. 
6.)  that  it  subsisted  in  the  church  in  his  time. 

When  Paul  says,  that  though  he  should  8})eak  with 
the  tongue  of  men  and  of  angels,  it  would  be  nothing 
without  charity,  he  uses  a  supposed  hyperbole  ;  as 
when  we  say,  angelical  beauty,  angelical  voice,  &x.  c. 
g.  "  I  would  have  every  one  set  a  due  value  on  the  gift 
of  tongues  ;  but  though  a  man  possessed  the  most  ex- 
quisite eloquence,  this  inestimable  mft  would  be  of 
httle  use  to  him,  as  to  salvation,  if  he  be  without 
charity." 

TOPAZ.  The  Heb.  mtac,  Pitdah,  (Exod.  xxviiL 
17 ;  xxxix.  10 ;  Job  xxviiL  19 ;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13.)  is 
translated  in  most  of  the  ancient  versions,  topaz,  which, 
in  modem  times,  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
chrysolite. 

TOPHET,  a  place  near  Jerusalem,  in  the  valley  oi 
the  children  of  Hinnom.  It  is  said  that  a  constant 
fire  was  kept  here,  for  burning  the  offal,  and  other 
filth  brought  from  the  city.  I^iah  (xxx.  33.)  seems 
to  allude  to  the  custom  of  burning  dead  carcasses  in 
Tophet:  when  speaking  of  the  defeat  of  the  army  of 
Sennacherib,  he  says,  «  For  Tophet  is  ordained  of  old  ; 
yea,  for  the  king  [or  Moloch]  it  is  prepared  ;  he  hath 
made  it  deep  and  large.  The  pile  thereof  is  fire  and 
much  wood  :  the  breath  of  the  Lord,  like  a  stream  i 
brimstone,  doth  kindle  it."  Hence  some  think  the 
name  of  Tophet  was  given  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom 
because  of  the  sacrifices  offered  there  to  the  god  Mo 
loch,  by  beat  of  drum,  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  con- 
suming children.  In  Hebrew  a  drum  is  called  topK 
See  Gehenna. 

Jeremiah  (vii.  31.)  upbraids  the  Israehtes  with 
having  built  temples  to  Moloch :  "  The  high  placefl 
of  Tophet,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  sons  of  Hin- 
nom, to  bum  their  sons  and  their  daughters  in  the 
fire."  We  leam  from  the  same  prophet  tliat  Tophet 
was  a  polluted  and  unclean  place,  where  they  used  to 
throw  the  carcasses  to  which  they  refused  burial, 
chap.  vii.  32;  xix.  11—13.  King  Josiah  defiled  the 
place  of  Tophet,  where  the  temple  of  Moloch  stood, 
that  nobody  might  go  thither  anv  more,  to  sacrifice 
their  children  to  that  cruel  deity,  2  Kings  xxiu.  10. 

TORTOISE,  (Lev.  xi.  29.J  a  class  of  animate 
strongly  allied  to  the  reptile  kinds.  The  Hebrew 
word,  however,  does  not  signify  a  tortoise,  but  a  liz- 
ard, called  in  Arabic  tzah. 

TRACHONITIS,  rocky,  or  ni^ge^  a  province  be- 
tween Palestine  and  Syria,  having  Arabia  Desert* 
east,  Batanea  west,  ItureA  south,  and  the  country  o 
Damascus  north.  Josephus  (Antiq.  >»d-  i-,*^*?-  fO 
says,  it  is  situate  between  Palestine  and  Coelo-Syna, 
and  was  peopled  by  Hush,  or  Cush,  a  son  of  Aram. 
Of  this  province  Herod  Phihp  was  tetrarch,  Luke 

TRADITION,  a  sentiment  or  custom  not  written, 
but  dehvered  down  by  succession.  The  Jews  had 
numerous  traditions,  which  they  did  not  rx^mmit  to 
writing,  before  their  wars  against  the  R^n'^n'S  "n^*" 
Adrian  and  Severus.  Then  rabbi  Judah,  the  Holy 
composed  the  Mishna,  that  is,  the  second  law  ;  which 
is  the  most  ancient  collection  of  Jewish  tradiQoM. 
To  this  were  added  the  C;«inara  of  Jerusalem,  and  thai 
of  I^abvlon,  which,  together  with   the   Mishna,  fom 
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die  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  of  Babylon.  ^See 
Taxmud.J  Our  Saviour  often  censured  the  false  tra- 
ditions or  the  Pharisees;  and  reproached  them  with 
E referring  these  to  the  law  itself,  Mark  vii.  7,  &c. 
[att.  XV.  %  3,  seq.  lie  gives  several  instances  of  their 
■uperstitious  adherence  to  vain  observances,  while 
they  neglected  essential  things. 

The  Christians  also  had  traditions,  which  they  re- 
ceived from  Christ,  or  his  aposdes.  Paul  (2  Thess.  ii. 
15.)  says,  "  Therefore,  brethren,  stand  fast,  and  hold 
the  traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught,  whether  by 
word  or  by  our  epistle."  The  ancient  fathers  acknowl- 
edged the  truth  and  authority  of  the  apostolical  tradi- 
tions, but  they  have  not  pretended  that  we  must  blindly 
receive  as  apostolical  traditions  all  that  may  be  put 
apon  us  as  such. 

TRANSFIGURATION.  After  our  Saviour  had 
inquired  of  his  disciples  what  men  thought  of  him, 
and  what  they  themselves  thought,  Peter  answered, 
that  he  was  the  son  of  the  living  God.  Jesus  then 
began  to  speak  of  his  passion,  as  at  hand,  (Matt.  xvi. 
28.)  adding,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  be  some 
itanding  here,  which  shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they 
§ee  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom."  Six 
days  after  this  promise,  [Matt.  xvii.  1,  says  six  days, 
but  Luke  ix.  28,  mentions  eight  days ;  probably  be- 
cause he  counted  inclusively,  reckoning  the  day  of  the 
promise,  and  the  day  of  the  execution  of  **  «at  promise ; 
whereas  the  other  evangelist  regarded  only  the  six  in- 
termediate days.  One  evangelist  also  says,  about 
eight  days,  the  other,  after  six  days,]  Jesus  took  Peter, 
James  and  John  his  brother,  and  brought  them  up 
into  a  high  mountain  apart,  and  was  transfigured  be- 
fore them  ;  and  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and  his 
raiment  was  white  as  the  light :  and  behold  there 
appeared  unto  them  Moses  and  Elias  talking  with 
hira  " — on  the  subject  of  his  expected  suff*ering  and 
death  at  Jerusalem.  The  chief  design  of  the  Son  of 
God  in  this  transfiguration  was,  according  to  the 
fethera,  to  fulfil  his  promise  made  a  few  days  before, 
that  he  would  let  some  of  his  disciples  see  a  glimpse 
of  his  glory  before  his  death,  and  to  fortify  them 
against  the  scandal  of  the  cross,  by  giving  them  this 
convincing  proof  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  It  is  ob- 
•erved,  with  great  reason,  that  the  condition  in  which 
Christ  appeared  among  men,  humble,  weak,  poor  and 
despised,  was  a  true  and  continual  transfiguration ; 
whereas,  the  transfiguration  itself,  in  which  he  showed 
himself  in  the  real  splendor  of  his  glory,  was  his  true 
and  natural  condition. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  being  well  aware  of  the 
suiferings  which  awaited  him  at  Jerusalem,  Jesus 
himself  was  refreshed  by  this  manifestation,  and  by 
the  encouraj^ement  resulting  from  a  view  of  the  glory 
that  should  follow  his  crucifixion.  Hence  his  decease 
is  not  expressed  by  the  usual  term  for  cUaih,  but  by 
the  term  unplymg  a  deliverance  from  suffering,  with 
an  admission  mto  a  state  of  happiness;  as  the  Israel- 
ites were  released,  by  their  exodus,  from  the  bondage 
o^  t'^^yp^  and  conducted  into  Canaan,  the  land  of  rest 
from  tlieir  labors  and  wanderings.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  many  interpreters,  that  this  transfiguration  occurred 
upon  mount  Tabor ;  but  this  opinion  is  attended  with 
difficulties. 

The  fathers  obwsnre  m  this  manifestation,  that  the 
law,  repreaented  by  Moaea,  and  the  prophets,  repre- 
•ented  bv  Ehaa,  gave  tMtimony  to  our  Saviour. 

TREASURE,  any  thing  collected  together,  in 
•torca  So  a  treasure  of  com,  of  wine,  of  oil ;  treaa- 
mres  of  gold,  silver,  brass ;  treasures  of  coined  money. 
Snow  winda,  hail,  rain,  waters,  are  in  the  treasuries 


of  Grod,  Ps.  cxxxv.  7 ;  Jer.  li.  16.  We  say  also,  i 
treasure  of  good  works,  treasure«i  of  iniquity,  to  lai 
up  treasures  in  heaven,  to  bring  fortli  good  or  en 
out  of  the  treasures  of  the  heart.  Joseph  told  hii 
brethren,  when  they  found  their  money  returned  ii 
their  sacks,  that  God  had  given  them  treasures.  Gen 
xliii.  23.  The  kings  of  Judah  had  keepers  of  theii 
treasures,  both  in  cityand  country,  (1  Chron.  xxvii 
25 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  27,  &c.)  and  the  places  when 
these  magazines  were  laid  up  were  called  treasure^ 
cities.  Pharaoh  compelled  the  Hebrews  to  build  him 
treasure-cities,  or  magazines,  Exod.  i.  11.  The  word 
treasures  is  often  used  to  express  any  thing  in  greal 
abundance :  (Col.  iL  3.)  "  In  Jesus  Christ  are  hidden 
all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge."  The 
wise  man  says,  that  wisdom  contains  in  its  treasuriefl 
understanding,  the  knowledge  of  religion,  &c.  Paul 
(Rom.  ii.  5.)  speaks  of  heaping  up  a  treasure  of  wrath 
against  the  day  of  wrath ;  and  the  prophet  Amos  sayi 
(iii.  10.)  they  treasure  up  iniquity,  they  lay  up  iniquity 
as  it  were  in  a  store-house,  which  will  bring  them  a 
thousand  calamities.  The  treasures  of  impiety  or  in-' 
iquity,  (Prov.  x.  2.)  express  ill-gotten  riches.  The 
treasures  of  iniquity,  says  the  wise  man,  will  eventu- 
ally bring  no  profit ;  and,  in  the  same  sense,  Christ 
calls  the  riches  of  iniquity,  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness, an  estate  wickedly  acquired,  Luke  xvi.  9. 

Gospel  faith  is  the  treasure  of  the  just :  but  Paul 
says,  (2  Cor.  iv.  7.)  "  We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen 
vessels."  Isaiah  says  of  a  good  man,  (xxxiii.  6.)  "  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  his  treasure." 

TRENCH,  a  kind  of  ditch  cut  into  the  earth,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  and  draining  the  water  from 
adjacent  parts.  Something  of  this  kind  was  the 
trench  cut  by  the  prophet  Elijah,  to  contain  the  water 
which  he  ordered  to  be  poured  on  his  sacrifice,  (1 
Kings  xviii.  32.)  and  which,  when  filled  to  the  brim 
with  water,  was  entirely  exhausted,  evaporated,  by 
the  fire  of  the  Lord,  which  consumed  the  sacrifice. 

TRENCHES  is  also  a  military  term,  and  denotes 
one  description  of  the  approaches  to  a  fortified  town. 
They  were  anciently  used  to  surround  a  town,  to  en- 
close the  besieged,  and  to  secure  the  besiegers  against 
attacks  from  them.  Trenches  could  not  be  cut  in  a 
rock  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  when  our  Lord  says  of 
Jerusalem,  (Luke  xix.  43.)  "Thy  enemies  shall  casta 
trench  about  thee,"  meaning,  "  they  shall  raise  a  wall 
of  enclosure,"  he  foretold  what  the  Jews  would 
barely  credit,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  ;  perhaps 
what  they  considered  as  impossible :  yet  the  provi- 
dence of  God  has  so  ordered  it,  that  we  have  evidence 
to  this  fact,  in  Josephus,  who  says,  that  Titus  exhort- 
ing his  soldiers,  they  surrounded  Jerusalem  with  a 
wall  in  the  space  of  three  days,  although  the  general 
opinion  had  pronounced  it  impossible.  This  circuni- 
vallation  prevented  any  escape  fi^m  the  city,  and 
deterred  from  all  attempts  at  relief  by  succors  going 
into  it 

Such  being  the  nature  of  trenches,  it  seems  that 
our  translators  have  used  this  word  incorrectly  in  I 
Sam.  xxvi.  5 :  "  Saul  waa  sleeping  within  the  trench." 
A  trench  demanded  too  much  labor,  and  was  too  te- 
dious an  operation,  to  be  cut  round  every  place  where 
a  camp  lodged  for  a  night  The  margin,  therefore, 
hints  at  a  circle,  or  ring,  of  carriages;  and  so  Buxtorf 
interprets  the  word.  It  seems,  however,  more  likely 
that  It  means  a  circular  encampment,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stood  the  tent  of  Saul ;  or  a  circular  guard, 
which  surrounded  the  roval  tent,  as  Mr.  Harmer  sup- 
poses. Mr.  Taylor  thinks,  however,  from  the  de- 
scription given  of  the  tent  of  Nadir  Shah,  that  it  naay 
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mean  a  circular  screen,  with  passages,  which,  sur- 
rounding the  royal  tent,  kept  off  all  persons  but  those 
to  whom  the  guards  gave  regular  admission.  This 
■creen  might  be  of  canvass,  or  of  any  other  substance, 
like  the  tent  itself. 

TRESPASS  is  an  offence  committed,  a  hurt,  or 
wrong  done  to  a  neighbor  ;  and  partakes  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  error,  or  slip,  rather  than  of  deliberate  or 
gross  sin.  Under  the  law,  the  delinquent  who  had 
trespassed  was  of  course  bound  to  make  satisfac 
tion  ;  but  an  offering  or  oblation  was  allowed  him,  to 
reconcile  himself  to  the  Divine  Governor,  Lev.  v.  6, 
15.  It  deserves  notice,  that  whoever  does  not  for- 
give the  trespasses  of  a  fellow  man  against  himself,  is 
Dot  to  expect  that  his  Father  in  heaven  will  forgive 
his  trespasses ;  if  he  will  not  forgive  smaller,  inad- 
vertent, non-intentional  offences,  but  harbors  a  bitter, 
revengeful  disposition,  how  should  he  propitiate  Grod 
when  God  withholds  forgiveness  for  his  lesser  crimes ; 
and  moreover,  charges  him  with  accumulated  guilt  by 
ffreat  transgressions  ?  May  this  thought  promote  a 
forgiving  spirit,  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  mutual 
charity  between  neighbors  and  friends  ! 

TRIBE.  Jacob  having  twelve  sons,  who  were 
heads  of  so  many  families,  which  together  formed  a 
great  nation,  each  of  these  families  was  called  a  tribe. 
But  this  patriarch  on  his  death-bed  adopted  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  the  two  sons  of  Joseph,  and  would 
have  them  also  to  constitute  two  tribes  in  Israel,  Gen. 

viii.  5.  Instead  of  twelve  tribes,  there  were  now 
uiirteen,  that  of  Joseph  being  two.  However,  in  the 
distribution  of  lands  by  Joshua,  under  the  order  of 
God,  they  reckoned  but  twelve  tribes,  and  made  but 
twelve  lots.  For  the  tribe  of  Levi,  being  appointed 
to  the  sacred  service,  had  no  share  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  land  ;  but  received  certain  cities  to  dwell 
in,  with  the  first  fruits,  tithes  and  oblations  of  the 
people. 

The  twelve  tribes,  while  in  the  desert,  encamped 
round  the  tabernacle  of  the  covenant  each  in  due 
order.  To  the  east  were  Judah,  Zebuhm  and  Issa- 
char :  to  the  west  Ephraim,  Manasseh  and  Benjamin  : 
to  the  south  Reuben,  Simeon  and  Gad  :  and  to  the 
north  Dan,  Asher  and  Naphtali.  The  Levites  were 
distributed  round  about  the  tabernacle,  nearer  to  the 
holy  place  than  the  other  tribes ;  so  that  Moses  and 
Aaron,  with  their  families,  were  to  the  east,  Gerahom 
to  the  west,  Kohath  to  the  south,  and  Merari  to  the 
north. 

In  the  marches  of  Israel,  the  twelve  tribes  were 
divided  into  four  great  bodies.  The  first  body,  in 
front  of  the  army,  included  Judah,  Issachar  and  Zeb- 
ulun :  the  second  was  composed  of  Reuben,  Simeon 
and  Grad.  Between  the  second  and  third  body  of 
troops  came  the  Levites  and  priests,  with  the  ark  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  furniture  ot  the  tabernacle.  The 
third  body  was  composed  of  Ephraim,  Manasseh  and 
Benjamin ;  and  the  fourth,  which  brought  up  the 
rear,  was  Dan,  Asher  and  Naphtali. 

In  the  division  made  by  Joshua  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, Reuben,  Gad  and  half  of  Manasseh,  had  their 
lot  beyond  Jordan,  east ;  all  the  other  tribes,  and  the 
remaining  half  of  Manasseh,  had  their  distribution  on 
this  side  the  river,  west     See  Canaan. 

The  twelve  tribes  continued  united  as  one  state, 
one  people  and  one  monarchy,  till  after  the  death  of 
Solomon,  when  ten  of  the  triben  revolted  from  the 
house  of  David,  and  formed  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
Bee  Hebrews. 

TRIBULATION  eTprtmrm  in  our  vermon  much 
the  same  qa  trouble,  or  trial ;  importing  afflictive  di*- 
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pensations,  to  which  a  person  is  subjorted.  either  bj 
way  of  punishment,  or  by  way  of  experiment.  Foi 
tribulation,  by  way  of  punishment,  see  Judg.  x.  14 
Matt.  xxiv.  21,  29 ;  Rom.  ii.  9  ;  2  Thess.  i.  6.  Foi 
tribulation  by  way  of  trial,  see  John  xvi.  JC ;  Rom 
V.  3  ;  2  Thess.  i.  4. 

TRIBUNAL,  the  place  where  judicial  proceedings 
are  administered.  Moses  appointed  (Deut.  xvi.  18  ; 
xvii.  8,  9 ;  Ezek.  xliv.  24.)  tnat  in  every  city  tliere 
should  be  judges  and  magistrates,  who  should  heai 
and  determine  differences;  and  that  if  any  tlnng  very 
difficult  occurred,  it  should  be  referr'*!!  to  tlie  place 
which  the  Lord  should  choose,  and  be  laid  before  the 
high-priest,  or  priests,  of  the  race  of  Aaron,  ond  be 
fore  the  judge,  whom  the  Lord  should  raise  up  there 
for  the  time  being.     See  Judge,  and  Sanhedrin. 

TRIBUTE.  The  Hebrews  acknowledged  the 
sovereign  dominion  of  God  by  a  tribute,  or  ca])itation 
of  half  a  shekel  a  heatl,  which  was  paid  yearly,  Exod. 
XXX.  1.3.  Our  Saviour  (Matt.  xvii.  25.)  thus  reasons 
with  Peter :  "  Of  whom  do  the  kings  of  the  earth 
take  custom  or  tribute?  of  their  own  children,  or  ot 
strangers  ?  "  Meaning,  that  he,  as  Son  of  God,  ought 
to  be  exempt  from  this  capitation.  We  do  not  find 
that  either  the  kings  or  the  judges  of  the  Hebrews 
when  they  were  of  that  nation,  demanded  tribute 
Solomon,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  (1  Kings  ix 
21 — 33  ;  2  Chron.  viii.  9.)  compelled  the  Canaanites, 
left  in  the  country,  to  pay  tribute,  and  to  periorxn  the 
drudgery  of  the  pubhc  works  he  had  undertaken. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  reitn,  he  also  imposed  a  trib- 
ute on  his  own  people,  and  made  them  work  on  the 
public  buildings,  (1  Kings  v.  13,  14  ;  ix.  15 ;  xi.  27 .j 
which  alienated  their  minds,  imd  sowed  the  seeds  of 
that  discontent  which  afterwards  ripened  into  o\>eu 
revolt,  by  the  rebellion  of  Jeroboam. 

The  Israelites  were  fi-equently  suMucd  by  foreign 
princes,  who  laid  taxes  and  tribute  on  them,  to  which 
necessity  com|)elled  them  to  submit  See  in  MatL 
xxii.  17,  the  answer  of  Christ  to  the  Phari.^ees,  who 
came  with  insidious  designs  of  tempting  him,  and 
asked  him,  whether  or  no  it  was  lawful  to  nay  tribute 
to  Caesar.  Also  John  viii.  33,  where  the  Jews  bonr! 
of  having  never  been  slaves  to  any,  of  l>eing  a  free 
nation,  acknowledging  God  only  for  sovereign.  And 
note  that  at  that  time  many  Jews  had  imlubed  the 
principles  of  Judas  Gaulonites,  and  inftised  into  tlie 
people  their  notionsof  independence,  and  a  vain  show 
of  liberty.  On  the  contrary,  the  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  in  their  epistles,  always  endeavored  to  recom- 
mend and  inculcate  on  Christians  submission  and 
obedience  to  princes,  with  a  conscientious  discharge 
of  their  duty,  in  paying  tribute,  Rom.  xiii.  1—8;  1 
PeL  ii.  13. 

TRO  AS,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  or  of  Mysia,  on  the 
HellesjMjnt,  between  Troy  north,  and  Assos  south- 
Sometimes  the  nameof  Troaj  (orthelVoad)  signifies 
the  whole  country  of  the  Trojans,  the  province  where 
the  ancient  city  of  Troy  liad  stood.  But  in  the  New 
Testament  the  wonl  Troas  signifies  a  city  of  this  name, 
sometimes  called  Antigonia,  and  Alexandria.  Some- 
times both  name*  are  united,  Alexandria-Troaa. 

Paul  was  at  Troas,  A.  D.  52,  (Acts  xvi.  8,  Sl-c.)  and 
had  a  vision  in  the  night  of  a  man  of  Macedonia, 
who  requeued  fo«pel  asBistancc  He  emlmrked, 
tliereforr,  at  Troan,  and  paiwed  over  into  Macedonia. 
The  aiK)«lIe  waa  several  other  tiinea  at  Tmas.  (S«« 
Act»  XX.  5,  6;  a  Cor.  iL  12.)  He  left  here,  in  the 
custody  of  Carpus,  some  clothes  and  booka,  which 
he  desired  Timothy  to  bring  with  hnn  to  Rome,  9 
Tim.  IV.  13. 
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TROGYLLIUM,  the  name  of  a  town  and  prom- 
ontory of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  ])etween  Ephe«ii«  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Meander,  opposite  to  Samoa. 
The  promontory  is  a  spur  of  mount  Mycale,  Acts  xx. 
15.     R- 

TROPHIMUS,  a  disciple  of  Paul,  a  Gentile  by  re- 
hgion,  and  an  Ephesian  by  birth,  came  to  Corinth 
with  the  apostle,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  whole 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  58,  Acts  xx.  4.  When 
the  ai)ostle  was  in  the  temple  there,  the  Jews  laid 
hold  of  him,  cryiiig  out,  "  He  hath  brought  Greeks 
into  the  temple,  and  hath  polluted  this  holy  place," 
because  having  seen  him  in  the  city,  accompanied  by 
Trophimus,  they  imagined  that  he  had  introduced 
him  into  the  temple.  It  is  probable  that  Trophimus 
followed  Paul  to  Rome,  and  attended  him  while  in 
bonds ;  and  it  is  also  related,  that  after  the  apostle 
had  obtained  his  liberty,  he  went  into  Spain,  and 
passing  through  Gaul,  left  Trophimus  at  Aries,  as 
bishop.  This,  however,  as  Calmet  remarks,  is  very 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  what  Paul  writes  to  Timo- 
thy, (2  Tim.  iv.  20. J  that  he  left  him  sick  at  Miletus. 
Trophimus  must  tnen  necessarily  have  returned  to 
Asia,  about  a  year  after  Paul  had  thus  left  him  at 
Aries. 

TRUMPET.  The  Lord  commanded  Moses  to 
make  two  trumpets  of  beaten  silver,  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  the  people  together  when  they  were  to  de- 
camp. Numb.  X.  They  chiefly  used  these  trumpets, 
however,  to  proclaim  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year, 
the  beginning  of  the  sabbatical  year,  (Lev.  xxiii.  24 ; 
Numb.  xxix.  1.)  and  the  beginning  of  the  jubilee. 
Lev.  XXV.  9,  10.  Joseph  us  says,  that  they  were  near 
a  cubit  long,  and  that  their  tube  or  pipe  was  of  the 
thickness  of  a  common  flute.  Their  mouths  were 
no  wider  than  just  admitted  to  blow  into  them,  and 
their  ends  were  Uke  those  of  a  modem  trumpet 
There  were  originally  but  two  in  the  camp,  though 
afterwards  they  made  a  great  number.  In  the  time 
3f  Joshua  there  were  seven,  (Josh.  iii.  4.)  and  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  there  were  120 
^ests  that  sounded  trumpets,  2  Chron.  v.  12. 

In  addition  to  the  sacred  trumpets  of  the  temple, 
whose  use  was  restricted  to  the  priests,  even  in  war 
and  in  battle,  there  were  others  used  by  the  Hebrew 
generals,  Judg.  iii.  27.  Ehud  sounded  the  trumpet 
to  assemble  Israel  against  the  Moabites,  whose  king, 
Eglon,  he  had  lately  slain.  Gideon  took  a  trumpet  in 
his  hand,  and  gave  each  of  his  people  one,  when  he 
tflsaulted  the  Midianites,  Judg.  vii.  2,  16.  Joab 
sounded  the  trumpet  as  a  signal  of  retreat  to  his  sol- 
diers, in  the  battle  against  Abner,  (2  Sam.  ii.  28.)  in 
that  against  Absalom,  (2  Sara,  xviii.  16.)  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  Sheba,  son  of  Bichri,  2  Sam.  xx.  22. 

TRUMPETS,  THE  Feast  of,  was  kept  on  the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  month  of  the  sacred  year, 
which  was  the  first  of  the  civil  year,  called  Tizri. 
The  beginning  of  the  year  was  proclaimed  by  sound 
»f  trumpet,  (Lev.  xxiiL  23;  Numb,  xxix.)  and  the  day 
was  kept  solemn ;  all  servile  business  being  forbidden. 
A  solemn  holocaust  was  offered  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  nation,  of  a  calf,  two  rams,  and  seven  lambs 
of  the  same  year,  with  offerings  of  flour  and  wine,  as 
osual  with  these  sacrifices.  Scripture  does  not  men- 
tion the  occasion  of  appointing  this  feast  The  rab- 
bins say,  it  was  in  remembrance  of  the  dehverance 
jf  Isaac  by  the  substitution  of  a  ram. 

TRUTH  is  that  accurate  correspondence  of  what 
m  related  of  a  subject,  or  of  what  is  expected  from  it, 
which  ftilly  justifies  the  relation  ;  or,  it  is  the  precise 
tonformity  of  a  description,  an  assertion,  a  proposi- 


tion, &c.  to  its  subject  In  Scripture  language ,  ♦-.i^ 
inently,  God  is  truth  ;  that  is,  m  him  is  no  fallacy, 
deception,  perverseness,  &c.  Jesus  Christ  u  tht 
truth,  the  true  way  to  God,  the  true  representative, 
image,  character  of  the  Father ;  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  communicates  truth.,  wh 
maintains  the  truth  in  believers,  guides  them  in 
the  truth  ;  and  who  hates  and  punishes  falsehood,  oi 
Ues,  even  to  the  death  of  the  transgressor,  Ps.  xxxi. 
5 ;  John  xiv.  6,  17 ;  Acts  v.  3,  &c.  Good  men  main- 
tain truth,  speak  the  truth,  practise  truth ;  that  is,  they 
are  careful  that  their  words,  actions  and  sentiments 
correspond  with  what  is  correct,  accurate  and  up- 
right 

Truth,  as  a  substance,  is  opposed  to  typical  repre- 
sentations, as  shadows ;  the  law  was  given  by  Moses, 
but  the  grace  and  the  truth — the  reality  of  the  prom- 
ised blessings— came  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Every  man  should  speak  truth  to  his  neighbor  , 
that  is,  honestly,  sincerely,  with  integrity.  Truth, 
on  the  part  of  God,  is  often  united  with  kindness, 
mercy,  goodness,  &c.  because  fidehty  to  promises 
being  one  great  branch  of  truth,  and  goodness,  mercy, 
&c.  being  implied  in  the  divine  promises,  when  God 
realized  any  special  good,  he  did  but  show  himself 
faithftil,  true,  fulfilling  the  desires,  or  acting  for  the 
advantage,  of  those  who  confided  in  him  and  in  his 
word.  But  sometimes  the  severity  of  God  is  his 
truth,  Ps.  xl.  10  ;  Rom.  iii.  21.  Truth  is  judicial,  in 
reference  to  a  verdict  given,  (Prov.  xx.  28.)  judicious, 
(Rom.  i.  25.)  constant,  (Rom.  iii.  7.)  upright,  1  Cor.  v. 
8.  The  love  of  the  truth  is  among  the  noblest  char- 
acters of  the  Christian ;  and  as  genuine  piety,  wher- 
ever it  prevails,  will  banish  falsehood,  so  we  find  a 
real  love  of  truth,  the  comparison  of  a  man's  conduct 
with  the  regulations  of  truth,  and  a  conformity  to 
those  regulations  are  always  among  the  most  desira- 
ble, the  most  favorable,  and  the  most  decisive  proofii 
of  genuine  religion  ;  which  being  itself  a  system  of 
truth,  delights  in  nothing  more  than  in  truth,  wheth- 
er of  heart,  discourse,  or  conduct  Of  this  the  apos- 
tle John  is  an  instance,  who  expresses  to  the  lady 
Eclecta  his  dehght  at  seeing  her  children  walk  in 
the  truth. 

TRYPHENA,  and  TRYPHOSA,  Christian  wo- 
men, whom  Paul  mentions  in  Rom.  xvi.  12,  and  of 
whom  much  mention  is  made  in  the  history  of  St 
Thecla. 

TRYPHON,  a  king  of  Syria,  who  had  been  a  cap 
tain  in  the  troops  of  Alexander  Balas.    He  deposed 
Nicanor,  and   placed  Antiochus  on   the   throne  of 
Syria,  whose  death  he  afterwards  procured,  and  then 
seized  the  throne  himself.     See  Antiochus. 

TUBAL,  fifth  son  of  Japhet,  who  is  commonly 
united  with  Meshech,  whence  it  is  thought  that  they 
peopled  countries  bordering  on  each  other.  Bo- 
chart  is  very  copious  to  prove,  tliat  by  Meshech  and 
Tubal  are  mtended  the  Muscovites  and  the  Tiba- 
renians. 

TUBAL-CAIN,  son  of  Lamech  the  bigamist,  and 
of  Zillah,  Gen.  iv.  22.  Scripture  calls  him  the  father, 
that  is,  inventor  or  master  of  the  art  of  forging  and 
managing  iron,  and  of  making  all  kinds  of  iron  work. 
It  has  been  thought  that  he  gave  occasion  to  the 
Vulcan  of  the  heathen. 

TURTLE-DOVE,  or  TURTLE,  a  clean  bird 
often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  which  the  Jsws 
might  off*er  in  sacrifice.  It  was  appointed  in  favor 
of  the  poor,  who  could  not  afford  more  substantial 
sacrifices,  (Lev.  xii.  6—S  ;  xiv.  22  ;  Luke  ii.  24.; 
Before  the  law,  (Gen.  xv.  9.)  Abraham  offered  birds 
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ehich  were  a  turtle  and  a  pigeon ;  and  when    he 
livided  the  other  victims  he  left  the  bird«  entire.     See 

)OVE. 

Jeremiah  (viii.  7.)  speaks  of  the  turtle  as  a  bird  of 
Mtssage  :  "  The  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  ap- 
jointed  times,  and  tlie  turtle,  and  the  crane,  and  the 
wallow,  observe  the  time  of  their  coming." 

TYCHICUS,  a  disciple  employed  by  the  apostle 
*aul  to  carry  his  letters  to  several  churches.  He  was 
»fthe  province  of  Asia,  and  accompanied  Paul  in  his 
oumev  from  Corinth  to  Jerusalem,  Acts  ii.  4.  He 
arriea  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  that  to  the 
Sphesians,  and  the  first  to  Timothy.  The  apostle 
»lls  him  his  dear  brother,  a  faithftil  minister  of  the 
Liord,  and  his  companion  in  the  service  of  God,  (Eph. 
ri.  21, 22 ;  Col.  iv.  7, 8.)  and  had  intentions  of  send- 
Dg  him  into  Crete,  to  preside  there  in  the  absence 
►f  Titus,  Tit.  iii.  12.  It  is  thought  also,  that  he  was 
wnt  to  Ephesus,  while  Timothy  was  at  Rome,  when 
le  carried  a  letter  to  the  Ephesians  from  this  apostle. 
The  Greeks  make  him  one  of  the  seventy,  and  bishop 
►f  Colophon,  in  the  province  of  Asia. 

TYPE  is  a  Greek  word  which  generally  siginifies 
I  resemblance,  however  it  may  be  produced.  Thus, 
Acts  vii.  44.)  Moses  was  to  make  the  tabernacle  ac- 
!ording  to  the  type,  model,  exemplar,  he  had  seen, 
rhe  same  word  is  used  in  reference  to  the  copy  of 
he  letter  sent  from  Claudius  Lysias  to  Felix,  (Acts 
criii.  25.)  and  also  concerning  the  form  of  doctrine 
nto  which  believers  were  inducted,  and,  as  it  were, 
)ressed  as  clay  is  pressed  into  the  mould,  the  im- 
)ression,  form,  or  resemblance  of  which  it  exactly 
akes.     (Comp.  1  Cor.  x.  6 ;  Phil.  iiL  17,  et  al.j 

A  type  is  however  more  usually  considereci  as  an 
)xample,  pattern,  or  general  similitude  to  a  person, 
jYent,  or  thing  which  is  to  come  ;  and  in  this  it  dif- 
'ers  from  a  representation,  memorial,  or  commemo- 
•ation  of  an  event  which  is  past.  For  instance,  the 
ceremony  of  the  passover  among  the  Jews,  with  its 
jitter  herbs,  its  lamb  slain,  &c.  was  a  commemora- 
ion,  or  memorial  repetition  of  what  their  fathers  had 
)riginally  transacted  at  their  exodus  from  Egypt. 
Fhe  same  may  l)e  said  of  their  dwelling  in  booths, 
md  the  opinion  may  be  justified,  which  considers 
wcrifices  themselves  as  commemorative.  Being 
jriginally  instituted  after  the  first  transgression,  they 
perpetually  revived  in  Adam,  and  in  his  posterity, 
he  recollection  of  his  first  guilt,  and  of  tlie  victim 
If  hich  died  instead  of  himself,  on  that  occasion. 

In  the  nature  of  commemorative  ordinances,  Jews 
md  Christians  are  agreed  :  but  the  latter  say  further 
that  many,  or  most,  if  not  all,  the  sacred  institutions 
unong  the  Jews  were  prefigurative  hints,  or  notices 
of  what  was  to  happen  under  a  more  perfect  dispen- 
nition.  Hence  a  sacrifice,  the  blood  of  which  was 
ibed  before  the  ark,  or  other  symbolical  presence  of 
God,  prefigured  a  more  noble,  more  dignified  blood, 
which  should  be  shed  l)efore  God  at  some  fliture 
dme ;  that  as  such  blood  was  shed  to  reconcile  man 
tnd  Grod,  to  mediate  between  those  otherwise  distant 
parties,  so  the  nobler  blood  should  mediate,  with  un- 
limited success,  in  restoring  amity  between  God  and 
man.  They  say  also,  that  the  dwelling  in  taberna- 
cles, or  booths,  prefigured  the  appearance  of  a  great 
personage,  whose  residence  in  human  nature  was  to 
aim  but  a  mere  temporary  humble  dwelling  ;  as 
much  below  his  true  dignity  as  a  slight  booth  or  hut 
ii  below  the  dignity  of  a  palace.  In  like  manner  the 
puBover  lamb  was  a  victim  which  exempted  from 
•vil,  while  it  also  prefigured  a  nobler  deliverer  (and 
deliverance'  from  divine  wrath  and  anger,  than  could 


possibly  be  accomplished  in  the  exemmion  of  Israel 
from  the  stroke  of  the  destroying  aiitfd  whicli  mnote 
tlie  first-born  of  the  Egyptians;  a  nobler  deliverance 
from  the  moral  tyranny  of  sin  than  tliai  of  the  Urael- 
ites  was  from  the  oppressive  dominion  of  Pharaoh, 
which  dehverance  is  accomphahed  by  the  blomi  of 
**  the  Lamb  of  Gk>d  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world." 

Types  differ  fit)m  signs,  in  that  signs  were  occa- 
sional, and  usually  iwinted  to  a  time,  but  little  distant, 
in  the  first  place  ;  tnough  ultimately  to  a  much  more 
distant  event,  of  whone  accomplishment  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  sign  was  a  token,  an  earnest,  and  in 
some  sense  a  proof;  as  it  manifested  a  divine  inter- 
position on  the  subject  to  which  the  sign  related.  8o 
when  Ezekiel,  at  a  great  distance  from  Jerusalem, 
brought  out  his  troops,  and  digged  through  his  house, 
he  signified  the  fate  of  Jerusalem :  so,  when  Isaiah 
was  ordered  to  l)eget  a  son  by  a  young  woman,  then 
a  virgin,  this  l)eing  accx>mp)liHhed,  was  a  »igu  of  a 
much  greater  birth  to  l>e  expected  in  the  person  of 
Emmanuel,  to  whom  the  prophet  expressly  ilirects 
the  ultimate  reference. 

If  this  l)e  correct,  what  should  prevent  types  also 
from  looking  forward  ?  If  it  pleased  God  to  en- 
courage the  hope  and  faith  of  his  people  by  occa- 
sional signs,  why  not  also  by  lasting  and  {>ermanent 
types  ?  Why  might  not  the  same  ideas  be  conveyed 
every  day,  every  year,  on  public  occasions,  as  inci- 
dentally, only,  in  a  less  conspicuous  manner  ?  Never- 
theless, that  may  be  true  of  public  services  under  a 
general  idea,  which  it  would  be  imprudent  and  un- 
advisable  to  apply  to  every  minute  circumstance 
attending  them.  E.  gr.  Tne  holy  of  holies  in  the 
Jewish  ternple  might  be  emblematic  of  heaven,  the 
residence  of  God ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  pnident  to 
consider  whatever  may,  at  any  rate,  and  by  any  con- 
struction, bear  a  reference  to  the  holy  of  holies,  as 
therefore  assimilated  to  a  correspondent  antitype  in 
heaven.  The  wit  and  ingenuity  of  many  of  thoee 
references,  which  occur  in  some  systems  of  divinity, 
may  be  admirable,  but  admiration  differs  from  ap- 
probation. Though  we  read  that  the  l)ellie8  of  the 
pillars  in  Solomon's  temple  were  decorated  with  lily 
work,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  "  the  typic^ 
meaning  was,  to  denote  that  ministers  being  the  pil- 
lars of  the  gospel  church,  and  lilies  being  emblems 
of  the  care  of  Providence,  therefore  gospel  miuisien 
should  leave  to  Providence  the  c^re  of  their  belliem." 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  doctrine,  it  is  far 
enough  from  certain,  that  this  was  the  intention  of  the 
sacred  writer,  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  recording  thin 
passage  ;  to  which  intention  too  much  cautious  def- 
erence cannot  be  paid. 

Whether  certain  histories  which  happened  in  an- 
cient times  were  designed  as  types  of  future  events, 
it  is  not  easy  to  detennine:  but  it  is  likely  (1.)  that 
such  histories  are  recorded  (beinff  selected  fi^m 
among  many  occurrences)  as  might  oe  usefiil  lessons 
to  succeeding  ages :  (2.)  that  there  being  a  general 
conformity  in  me  dispensations  of  providence  ajid 
grac«,  to  different  jwrsons,  and  in  different  ages,  in- 
stances of  former  dispensations  may  usefiilly  1>«  held 
up  to  the  view  of  later  times,  and  may  encourage, 
cneck,  direct,  or  control,  thoee  niaced  in  circumstan- 
ces similar  to  what  is  recorded,  though  their  times  and 
their  places  may  be  widely  separated.  We  have  New 
Testament  authority  for  this. 

Types  may  be  considered  as  poseeesing  different 
degrees  of  that  cleame«  which  determines  their  ref- 
erence to  their  antitype.     Some  may  be  ev  dent,  and 
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palpable  others  more  obscure :  some  may  oe  refer- 
able in  a  general  or  leading  sense,  or  under  some 
particular  view  ;  but,  if  only  thai  general  (or  that  par- 
ticular) view  were  originally  designed,  it  is  not  for  us 
to  particularize  every  division,  every  ramification 
•een  under  every  aspect,  and  tinged  with  every  hue 
which  the  multiplication  glass  of  a  fertile  imagination 
may  offer,  or  may  induce  us  to  admire. 

The  Jewish  literati  delighted  in  the  studies  and 
the  application  of  learning  derived  from  the  types  : 
they  even  thought  certain  letters,  and  their  positioi:^, 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  types ;  and  hence  arose  their 
Cabala.  But  the  fallacy  of  this  mode  of  instruction 
as  to  any  reliance  to  be  i)laced  on  it,  apj)ear8  from 
considering  that  scarcely  any  two  commentators 
agree  in  their  explanations  and  inferences,  when  such 
principles  are  the  basis  of  their  remarks. 

Types  should  be  referred  from  a  lesser  to  a 
greater,  as  from  the  death  of  a  beast  to  the  death  of 
a  man  ;  from  a  lower  to  a  higher,  as  from  earth  to 
heaven  ;  from  time  present  to  futurity,  as  from  this 
world  to  the  eternal  state  ;  from  lesser  degrees  of 
perfection  to  more  absolute,  as  from  man  to  God. 
If  the  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  availed  officially  to  restore 
peace,  or  to  conciliate  favor,  that  of  a  person  in 
whom  dwelt  the  ftilness  of  Divinity,  must  be  infi- 
nitely more  available  to  mediate  reconciliation :  if 
pardon  and  exemption  from  punishment  in  this  world 
be  desirable,  justification  and  deliverance  from  eter- 
nal misery  is  infinitely  more  desirable  :  if  the  tender 
feelings  of  a  father  in  this  unequal  state,  and  amidst 
all  the  imperfections  of  the  social  principle,  be  pow- 
erful, how  much  more  those  of  the  great  Father  of 
all,  the  Father  of  our  spirits  !  Whatever  is  divine  is 
infinite  ;  whatever  is  infinite  eludes  our  comprehen- 
sion, however  urged  by  the  most  vehement  imagina- 
tion ;  under  this  reflecti^jn,  types  may  be  useful  by 
offering  similitudes  adapted  to  our  powers ;  but  when 
that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  that  which  is  imperfect 
and  partial,  that  which  is  feeble  and  unsatisfactory, 
shall  be  done  away.  (On  the  general  subject  of  types, 
see  the  Bibl.  Repos.  vol.  i.  p.  135.) 

TYRANNUS.  We  read,  Acts  xix.  9,  that  Paul, 
at  Ephesus,  withdrew  from  the  synagogue,  but  taught 
every  day  in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus,  who  is  gen- 
erally thought  to  have  been  a  converted  Gentile. 

TYRE,  a  famous  city  of  Phoenicia,  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  with  other  maritime  cities  of  the  same 
coast ;  (Josh.  xix.  29.)  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Asherites  ever  drove  out  the  Caiiaanites.  Yet  very 
learned  men  maintain,  that  in  Joshua's  time  Tyre 
was  not  built ;  and  that  Strong  Tyre — well- fortified 
Tyre — Tyre  the  Great,  is  not  the  city  of  Tyre.  Isaiah, 
it  is  said,  (xxiii.  12.)  calls  Sidon  the  daughter  of  Tyre, 
that  is,  a  colony  from  it.  Homer  never  speaks  of 
Tyre,  but  only  of  Sidon.  Josephus  says.  Tyre  was 
built  not  above  240  years  before  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon ;  which  would  be  200  years  afler  Joshua.  That 
there  was  such  a  city  as  Tyre,  however,  in  the  days 
of  Homer,  is  quite  certain,  seeing,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  there  was  a  king  of  Tyre  ;  and  we  appre- 
hend that  the  Scripnire  text  will  be  held  a  sufficient 
proof  of  its  having  had  an  existence  before  the  land 
of  Canaan  yrwM  conquered  by  the  Israelites.  Nor  is 
Josephus's  chronology  so  accurate  as  to  render  his 
authority  on  such  a  point  very  important.  There 
was  Insular  Tyre,  and  Tyrus  on  the  continent, 
or  Palae  Tyrus  ;  and  it  is  supposed  by  some  learned 
writers,  that  the  island  was  not  inhabited  till  afler 
ihe  reign  of  Nebuchadnei.^ar.  But  this  supposition 
«  not  merely  at  variance  with  the  doubtful  authority 


of  Josephus,  but  is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the 
language  of  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  who 
both  seem  to  speak  of  Tyre  as  an  isle.  (See  Isa. 
xxiii.  2,  6;  Ezek.  xxvi.  17;  xxvii.  3;  xxviii.  2.J 
Nor  is  it  probaV)le  that  the  advantageous  position  or 
the  island  would  be  altogether  neglected  by  a  mari- 
time people.  The  coast  would,  indeed,  first  be  occu- 
pied, and  the  fortified  city  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Joshua  was  in  all  probability  on  the  continent ;  but 
as  the  commercial  importance  and  wealth  of  the  port 
increased,  the  island  would  naturally  be  inhabited, 
and  it  must  have  been  considered  as  the  place  of  the 
greatest  security.  Volney  supposes  that  the  Tyrians 
retired  to  their  isle  when  compelled  to  abandon  the 
ancient  city  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  that  till  that 
time  the  dearth  of  water  had  prevented  it  from  being 
much  built  upon.  Certain  it  is,  that  when,  at  lengtl^ 
Nebuchadnezzar  took  the  city,  he  found  it  so  impov- 
erished as  to  afford  him  no  compensation  for  his 
labor.  (See  Ezek.  xxix.  18,  19.)  The  chief  edifices 
were,  at  all  events,  on  the  main  land,  and  to  these  the 
denunciations  of  total  ruin  strictly  apply.  Palee  Ty- 
rus never  rose  from  its  overthrow  by  the  Chaldean 
conqueror,  and  the  Macedonian  completed  its  de- 
struction ;  at  the  same  time,  the  wealth  and  com 
merce  of  Insular  Tyre  were  for  the  time  destroyed, 
though  it  afterwards  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
this  invasion. 

Ancient  Tyre,  then,  probably  consisted  of  the  forti- 
fied city,  which  commanded  a  considerable  territory 
on  the  coast,  and  of  the  port  which  was  "strong  in 
the  sea."  On  that  side,  it  had  little  to  fear  from  LQ' 
vaders,  as  the  Tyrians  were  lords  of  the  sea,  and  ac 
cordingly  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Chaldean  con- 
queror ventured  upon  a  maritime  assault.  Josephus, 
indeed,  states,  that  Salmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  made 
war  against  the  Tyrians,  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships, 
manned  by  800  rowers.  The  Tyrians  had  but  twelve 
ships,  yet  they  obtained  the  victory,  dispersing  the 
Assyrian  fleet,  and  taking  500  prisoners.  Salmaneser 
then  returned  to  Nineveh,  leaving  his  land  forces  be- 
fore Tyre,  where  they  remained  for  five  years,  but 
were  unable  to  take  the  city.  (See  Joseph.  Antiq.) 
This  expedition  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  about  A.  M. 
3287,  or  717  B.  C.  It  must  have  been  about  this 
period,  or  a  few  years  earlier,  that  Isaiah  delivered 
his  oracle  against  Tyre,  in  which  he  specifically  de- 
clared, that  it  should  be  destroyed,  not  by  the  powei 
which  then  threatened,  but  by  the  Chaldeans,  a  peo 
pie  "formerly  of  no  account,"  Isa.  xxiii.  13.  The 
more  detailed  predictions  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
were  delivered  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  afler, 
B.  C.  588.  Almost  immediately  before  the  Chaldean 
invasion,  the  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  said  to  have 
lain  before  Tyre  thirteen  years,  and  it  was  not  taken 
till  the  fifteenth  year  afler  the  captivity,  B.  C.  573, 
more  than  1700  years,  according  to  Josephus,  aflei 
its  foundation.  Its  destruction  then  must  have  been 
entire  ;  all  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  ot 
led  into  captivity,  the  walls  were  razed  to  the  ground 
and  it  was  made  a  "  terror  "  and  a  desolation.  It  if 
remarkable,  that  one  reason  assigned  by  Ezekiel  foi 
the  destruction  of  this  proud  city,  is  its  exultation  at 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem:  "  I  shall  be  replenished 
now  she  is  laid  waste,"  Ezek. 
indicates  that  its  overthrow 

event ;  and  if  we  take  the  seventy  years  during  which 
it  was  predicted  by  Isaiah  (xxiii.  15.)  that  Tyre  shoul<J 
be  forgotten,  to  denote  a  definite  term,  (which  seeirw 
the  most  natural  sense  ^  we  may  conclude  that  it  wai 


XVI.  2.     This  clearly 
was   posterior   to  thai 
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ot  rebuilt  till  the  same  nuiriber  of  years  after  lie  re- 
irn  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon.     Old  Tyre,  the  con- 
neiital   city,  remained,  however,  in  ruins  up  to  the 
eriod  of  the   Macedonian  invasion.      Insular  Tyre 
ad    then   risen   to  be  a  city  of  very   considerable 
Vealth  and  political  importance,  and  by  sea  lier  fleets 
jvere  triumphant.     It  was  the  rubbish  (Ezek.  xxv. 
2,  19.)  of  old  Tyre,  thirty  furlongs  off,  that  supplied 
naterials  for  the  gigantic  mole  constructed  by  Alex- 
inder,  of   200    feet   in   breadth,   extending  all   the 
ray  from  the  continent  to  the  island,  a  distance  of 
hree  quarters  of  a  mile.     The  sea  that  formerly  sep- 
irated  them,  was  shallow  near  the  shore,  but  towards 
he  island,  it  is  said  to  have  been  three  fathoms  hi 
lepth.   The  causeway  has  probably  been  enlarged  by 
;he  sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  which  now  covers  th(j 
mrffice  of  the  isthmus.    Tyre  was  taken  by  the  Mace- 
Ionian  conqueror,  after  a  siege  of  eight  mouths,  B.  C. 
3^32,   two  hundred  and  forty-one  years  after  its  de- 
struction by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  consequently  about 
:)ne  hundred  and  seventy  after  it  had  been  rebuilt. 

Though  now  subjugated,  it  was  not,  however,  to- 
tally destroyed,  since  only  thirty  years  afterwards  it 
was  an  object  of  contention  to  Alexander's  succes- 
gors.   The  fleet  of  Antigonus  invested  and  blockaded 
it  for  thirteen  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  it 
was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  received  a  garrison 
of  his  troops  for  its  defence.    About  three  years  after 
it  was  invested  by  Ptolemy,  in  person,  and  owing  to 
a  mutiny   in  the  garrison,  fell  into  his  hands.     Its 
history  is  now  identified  with  that  of  Syria.     In  the 
apostolic  age  it  seems  to  have  regained  some  measure 
of  its  ancient  character  as  a  trading  town  ;  and  Paul, 
in  touching  here,  on  one  occasion,  in  his  way  back 
from  Macedonia,  found  a  number  of  Christian    be- 
lievers, with   whom  he  spent  a  week  ;  so  that  the 
ffospel  must  have  been  early  preached  to  the  Tyrians. 
(Acts  xxi.  3,  4.)     Joaephus,  in  si>eakiiig  of  the  city 
of  Zabulon   as   of  admirable    beauty,   says  that  its 
houses  were  built  like  those  in  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  and 
Berytus.      Strabo  also  speaks  of  the   loftiness   and 
beauty  of  the  buildings.     In  ecclesiastical  history,  it 
is  distinguished  as  the  first  archbi8hoi)ric  under  the 
patriarchate  of  J^xusalem.      It  shared  the   fate  of 
the  country   in     le   Saracen  invasion,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century.    It  was  reconquered  by 
the  crusaders  in  the  twelfth,  and  formed  a  royal  do- 
main of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  an 
archiepiscopal  see.    William  of  Tyre,  the  well-known 
historian,  an   Englishman,   wns  the  first  archbishop. 
In  1289,  it  was  retaken   by  the  Saracens,  the  Chris- 
tians being   permitted  to  remove  with  their  effects. 
When  the  sultan  Selim  divided  Syria  into  pashalics, 
Tyre,  which  had  probably  gone  into  decay,  with  the 
depression  of  commerce,  was  merged  in  the  territory 
of  Sidon.     In  17G6,  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Motoualies,  who  repaired  the  port,  and  enclosed  it, 
on  the  land  side,  with  a  wall  twenty  feet  high.     The 
wall  was  standing,  but  the  repairs  had  gone  to  ruin, 
at  the  time  of  Volney's  visit  (1784).      He  noticed, 
however,  the  choir  of  the  ancient  church,  also  men- 
tioned by  Maundrell,  together  with  some  columns  of 
red  granite,  of  a  species  unknown  in  Syria,  which 
Djezzar  Pasha  wanted  to  remove  to  Acre,  but  could 
find  no  engineers  fit  to  accomi)lish  it.     It  was  at  that 
time  a  miserable  village:  its  exports  consisted  of  a 
few  sacks  of  com  and  cotton,  and  the  only  merchant 
of  which  it  could  boast  was  a  solitary  Greek,  in  the 
•ervice  of  the  French   factory  at  Sidon,  who  could 
hardly  gain  a  livelihood.     It  is  only  within  the  last 
ive-and-twenty  years  that  it  has  once  more  begun  to 


lift  its  head  from  the  dust.     {.Modem  Traveller,  Syrift 
vol.  i.  p.  37,  seq.  Amer.  ed.) 

TYTHES.  We  have  nothing  more  ancient  con- 
cerning tythea,  than  what  is  read  Gen.  xiv.  20,  tliat 
Abraham  gave  tythes  to  Melchized<'c,  king  of  Salem, 
of  all  the  ijooty  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy.  Jacob 
imitated  this  piety  of  his  grandliuher,  wh«.'n  he  vowed 
to  the  Lord  the  tytlie  ot  all  the  substance  he  might 
acquire  in  Mesopotamia,  Gen.  xxviii.  22.  Under  the 
iaw,  Moses  ordauieil,  "  All  the  tytlx^  of  tlie  land, 
whether  of  the  seed  of  the  land,  or  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree,  is  the  Lord's;  it  is  holy  unto  the  Lord.  And  if 
a  man  will  at  all  redeem  aught  of  his  tythes,  he  shall 
add  thereto  the  fifth  part  thereof  And  con<-erning 
the  tythe  of  the  h(;rd,  or  of  the  flock,  even  of  whatso- 
ever passeth  under  the  rod,  the  tenth  shall  be  holy 
unto  the  Lord,"  Lev.  xwii.  30 — 32. 

The  Pharisees  in  the  time  of  Christ,  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  a  more  scrupulous  observance  of  the 
law,  not  content  with  tylhing  tlir  grain  and  fruit* 
growing  in  the  fields,  also  paid  tytlns  of  pulse  and 
Jierbs  growing  in  their  gardens,  which  was  more  than 
the  law  required.  Our  Saviour  did  not  censure  thii 
exactness  ;  but  he  blamed  their  hypocrisy  and  pride 
in  it.  Matt,  xxiii.  23 ;  Luke  xi.  42. 

Tythes  were  taken  from  what  remained  afier  the 
offerings  and  first-fruits  were  paid.  They  brought 
the  tythes  to  the  Levites  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  a« 
ap})ears  by  Josephus,  Antiq.  lib.  iv.  cap.  8.  Tlie  Le- 
vites set  apart  the  tenth  part  of  their  tythes  for  the 
pri(ists,  (for  the  priests  did  not  receive  them  immedi- 
ately from  the  p«'ople,)  and  the  Levites  were  not  to 
enjoy  the  tythes  they  had  received,  before  they  had 
given  to  the  priests  such  a  part  as  the  law  assigned 
to  them.  Of  the  nine  parts  that  remained  to  the  pro- 
prietors, after  the  tythe  was  paid  to  the  Levites,  they 
took  another  tenth  i)art,  which  was  either  sent  to 
Jerusalem  in  kind,  or,  if  that  were  too  tar,  they  sent 
the  value  in  money,  adding  thereto,  as  tlie  rabbiui 
inform  us,  a  fifth  from  the  whole.  This  tenth  part 
was  applied  towards  celebrating  the  festivals  in  the 
temple;  and  was  nearly  resembled  by  the  Agapae,  or 
love  feasts,  of  the  firet  Christians.  Thus  Deut.  lir. 
22,  23,  is  undei-stood  by  the  rabbins :  "  Thou  shall 
truly  tythe  all  the  increase  of  thy  seed,  that  the  field 
briiigeth  forth  vear  by  year.  And  thou  shalt  eat  be- 
ford  the  Lorifthy  God,  in  the  place  which  he  shall 
choose  to  j)lace  his  name  there,  the  tythe  of  thy  corn, 
of  thy  wine  and  of  thy  oil,  and  the  firstlings  of  thy 
herds  and  of  thy  flocks  ;  that  thou  mayest  learn  to 
fear  the  Lord  thy  God  always."  Josephus  also 
speaks  of  these  feasts,  which  were  made  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  in  the  holy  city,  Anti*!-  lib.  iv.  cap.  8. 

Tobit  says  (i.  6.)  that  every  three  years  he  paid 
punctuallv  his  tythe  to  strangers  and  proselyte*.  Tliii 
was  probably  because  there  were  neither  priests  nor 
Levites  in  the  city  where  he  d-welt.  Moses  speaki 
of  this  last  kind  of  tythe,  Deut.  xiv.  28 ;  xxvi.  12.  "At 
the  end  of  three  years  thou  shalt  bring  forth  all  the 
tythe  of  thine  increase  the  same  year,  and  shall  lay  it 
up  within  thy  gates.  And  llie  Levite,  (because  he 
hath  no  part  nor  inheritmice  with  thee,)  and  the 
stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  which 
are  vviihin  thy  gates,  shall  come,  and  shall  eat  and  be 
satisfied  :  that  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  jhee  in 
all  the  work  of  thine  hand  which  thou  dost."  Cal- 
met  thinks  this  third  tythe  not  to  be  difl\?rent  from 
the  second  kind  already  notic^ed,  except  that  in  die 
third  year  it  was  not  brought  into  the  temple,  bul 
w!is  used  on  the  spot,  liy  every  one  in  the  city  of  hia 
habitation.    Therefore,  properly  speaking,  there  were 
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only  two  sorts  of  tythes  ;  (1.)  that  whicn  was  given 
to  the  Levites  and  priests ;  {2.)  that  which  was  ap- 
plied to  feasts  of  charity,  either  in  the  temple  at  Je- 
rusalem, or  in  other  cities. 

Samuel  tells  the  children  of  Israel,  that  their  king 
would  "  take  the  tenth  part  of  their  seed,  and  of  their 
vineyards,  and  give  to  his  officers  and  his  servants. 
He  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  sheep,  and  ye  shall  be 
his  servants,"  1  Sam.  viii.  15,  16.  Yet  it  does  not 
clearly  appear  from  the  history  of  the  Jews,  that  they 
regularly  paid  tythe  to  their  princes.  But  the  man- 
ner in  which  Samuel  expresses  himself  seems  to  in- 
sinuate, that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  common  right 
among  the  kings  of  the  East. 

Tythes  are  not  enforced  by  the  New  Testament. 
Our  Saviour  has  commanded  nothing  as  to  the  sup- 
port of  ministers ;  only,  when  he  sent  his  apostles  to 
preach  in  the  cities  of  Israel,  he  forbade  them  to 
carry  either  purse,  or  provisions,  and  commanded 
them  to  enter  the  houses  of  those  who  were  willing 
to  receive  them,  and  to  eat  what  should  be  set  before 
them  ;  for,  as  he  adds,  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  that  is,  of  his  maintenance.  Matt.  x.  10 ;  Luke 
t.  7,  8.     Paul  also  determines,  that  he  who  receives 


instruction,  should  administer  some  of  his  goQi 
things  to  him  who  gives  it,  Gal.  vi.  6.  It  is  agre» 
able  to  nature  and  re^ason,  that  they  who  wait  at  thi 
altar  should  live  by  the  altar ;  and  whoever  under 
took  a  warfare  at  his  own  expense  ?  ]  Cor.  ix.  13 
In  the  infancy  of  the  church,  the  ministers  lived  on 
the  alms  and  oblations  of  believers.  Afterwards, 
lands  and  fixed  revenues  were  settled  on  churchei 
and  their  ministers,  and  people  began  to  give  them 
certain  portion  of  their  substance,  which  was  called 
tythe,  in  imitation  of  that  paid  to  the  priests  of  the 
old  covenant,  though  evei7  one  gave  only  as  his  de- 
votion inclined  him.  At  last,  the  bishops,  in  concur- 
rea  e  with  secular  princes,  made  laws  obliging  Chris 
tiann  to  give  to  ecclesiastics  the  tythe  of  their  revenues, 
and  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  As  these  regulations 
were  not  all  made  at  the  same  time,  nor  in  a  uniform 
manner,  we  cannot  precisely  ^\  the  period  of  the 
establishment  of  tythes.  But  tney  weje  paid  as  far 
back  as  the  sixth  century  ;  though  not  every  where, 
nor  under  the  same  obligations.  F.  Paul,  in  his 
Treatise  of  Benefices,  observes,  tliat  till  the  eighth  or 
the  ninth  century,  tythes  were  not  paid  in  the  East, 
nor  in  Africa. 
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ULAI,  a  river  which  runs  by  the  city  Shushan 
m  Persia,  on  the  bank  of  which  Daniel  had  a  famous 
vision,  Dan.  viii.  2,  16.  [It  was  the  Choaspes  of  the 
Greeks,  and  is  now  called  Kerrah.  It  empties  its 
waters  into  the  united  stream  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  Dan.  viii.  2.  (See  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels, 
vol.  ii.  p.  412.)     R. 

UNICORN.  (Heb.  OKI,  rccw.)  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that  the  unicorn,  as  represented  by 
poets  and  painters,  has  never  been  found  in  nature, 
and  never,  perhaps,  had  an  existence  but  in  the  im- 
agination of  the  one,  and  on  the  canvass  of  the  other. 
[See,  however,  the  additions  at  the  end  of  this  article, 
indeed  the  whole  of  the  article  which  follows  might, 
perhaps,  be  more  properly  omitted ;  as  it  proceeds  on 
the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  animal  denoted  by 
the  Hebrew  word  retm  is  the  rhinoceros  ;  and  because 
one  of  the  main  arguments  for  this  supposition  is  based 
upon  a  word  not  found  in  the  Hebrew,  but  inserted 
by  the  English  translators,  as  will  be  shown  below. 
Still,  as  the  general  infbrmation  here  exhibited  is  not 
uninteresting,  the  whole  may  be  permitted  to  remain  ; 
referring  the  reader,  however,  for  a  probably  more 
correct  view  to  the  additions  below.     R. 

Before  we  inquire  what  creature  is  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  rtem^  it  will  be  well  to  ascertain  its  precise 
character  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  several 
passages  in  which  it  is  mentioned.  The  first  allusion 
to  it  is  in  the  reply  of  Balaam  to  Balak,  when  impor- 
tuned by  the  terrified  king  to  curse  the  invading  armies 
of  Israel :  "  God  brought  them  out  of  Egypt ;  he  hath 
as  it  were  the  strength  of  an  unicorn,"  Numb,  xxiii. 
22 ;  xxiv.  8.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that  the  retm 
was  conceived  to  possess  very  considerable  power. 
With  this  idea  corresyKjnds  the  passage  in  Isaiah, 
where  the  prophet  associates  with  him  other  power- 
ftil  animals,  to  symbolize  the  leaders  and  princes  of 
the  hostile  nations  that  were  destined  to  desolate  his 
country  :    "  And  the  unicorns  shall  come  down  with 


them,  and  the  bullocks  with  the  bulls ;  and  their  land 
shall  be  soaked  with  blood,  and  their  dust  be  made 
fat  with  fatness,"  chap,  xxxiv.  7.  From  the  book  of 
Job  we  learn,  that  he  was  not  only  an  animal  of  con- 
siderable strength,  but  also  of  a  very  intractable  dis- 
position :  "  Will  the  unicorn  be  willing  to  serve  thee, 
or  abide  by  thy  crib  ?  Canst  thou  bind  the  unicorn 
with  his  band  in  the  furrow,  or  will  he  harrow  the 
valleys  after  thee  ?  Wilt  thou  trust  him  because  his 
strength  is  great,  or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  labor  to  him  ? 
Wilt  thou  believe  him,  that  he  will  bring  home  thv 
seed,  and  gather  it  into  thy  barn  ?  "  chap,  xxxix.  9 — 12, 
Another  particular  we  collect  from  Ps.  xcii.  10. 
namely,  that  this  animal  possesses  a  single  horn, 
and  that  in  an  erect  posture,  unlike  other  homed  ani- 
mals :  "  My  horn  shalt  thou  exalt  like  tht  horn  of  an 
unicorn  ;"  while  it  is  evident  from  the  following  pas- 
sage, that  it  was  sometimes  found  with  more  horns 
than  one.  "  His  [Josej)h'8]  horns  are  like  the  horns 
of  an  unicorn,"  Dent,  xxxih.  17.  There  are  only  two 
more  passages,  in  which  the  rteni  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture :  these  are  Ps.  xxii.  21.  and  xxix.  6. 
From  the  former  we  are  unable  to  gather  any  addi- 
tional information,  and  the  latter  will  add  but  Uttle  to 
our  stock  :  "  He  maketh  them  also  to  skip  like  a  calf; 
Lebanon  and  Sirion  like  a  young  unicorn." 

We  are  now  better  prepared  to  examine  into  the 
validity  of  the  claims  that  have  been  advanced  in  fa- 
vor of  those  animals  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
reem  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Let  us  first  hear 
Mr.  Bruce. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  says  this  distinguished  travel- 
ler, that  two  such  animals  as  the  elephar  i  and  rhi- 
noceros should  have  wholly  escaped  the  description  of 
tlie  sacred  writers.  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel 
were  long  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  countries  which 
produced  them  both,  whHe  in  Egypt  and  in  Arabia. 
The  classing  of  the  animals  into  clean  and  unclean 
seemp  lo  have  led  the  legislator  into  a  kind  of  nece^ 
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■ity  of  describing,  in  one  of  the  classes,  an  animal 
which  made  the  food  of  the  principal  pagan  nations 
in  ♦he  neighborhood.  Considering  the  long  and  inti- 
mate connection  Solomon  had  with  the  south  coaat 
of  the  Red  sea,  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  he  was 
not  acquainted  with  them,  as  both  David  his  father, 
and  he  himself,  made  plentiful  use  of  ivory,  as 
they  frequently  mention  in  their  writings,  which, 
along  with  gold,  came  from  the  same  pans.  Solo- 
mon, besides,  wrote  expressly  on  zoology,  and  we 
can  scarce  suppose  was  ignorant  of  two  of  the  princi- 
pal articles  of  that  part  of  the  creation,  inhabitants  of 
the  great  continent  of  Asia  east  from  him,  and  that 
of  Africa  on  the  south,  with  both  which  territories  he 
was  in  constant  correspondence. 

There  are  two  animals  named  frequently  in  Scrij)- 
ture,  without  naturalists  being  agreed  what  they  are. 
The  one  is  the  behemoth,  the  other  the  reem ;  both 
mentioned  as  types  of  strength,  courage  and  inde- 
pendence on  man ;  and,  as  such,  exempted  from  the 
ordinary  lot  of  beasts,  to  be  subdued  by  him,  or  re- 
duced under  his  dominion.  Though  this  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  a  literal  sense, — for  there  is  no  animal  with- 
out the  fear  or  beyond  the  reach  of  the  power  of 
man, — we  are  to  understand  it  of  animals  possessed 
of  strength  and  size  so  superlative,  as  that  in  these 
qualities  other  beasts  bear  no  proportion  to  them. 

The  behemoth  Mr.  Bruce  takes  to  be  the  elephant, 
in  which  we  differ  from  him  :  the  reem  he  argues  to 
be  the  rhinoceros,  from  the  following  considerations  : 

The  derivation  of  the  word,  both  in  Hebrew  and 
Ethiopic,  seems  to  be  ^roin  erectness,  or  standing 
straight.  This  is  certainly  no  particular  quality  in 
the  animal  itself,  who  is  not  more,  nor  even  so  much, 
erect  as  many  other  quadrupeds,  for  its  knees  are 
rather  crooked ;  but  it  is  from  the  circumstance  and 
manner  in  which  his  horn  is  placed.  The  horns  of 
all  other  animals  are  inclined  to  some  degree  of  par- 
allelism with  the  nose,  or  osfrontis.  The  horn  of  the 
rhinoceros  alone  is  erect  or  perpendicular  to  this 
bone,  on  which  it  stands  at  right  angles ;  thereby  pos- 
sessing a  greater  purchase  or  power,  as  a  lever,  than 
any  horn  could  possibly  have  in  any  other  positioii. 
This  situation  or  the  horn  is  very  happily  alluded  to 
in  the  sacred  writings:  "My  horn  shalt  thou  exalt 
like  the  horn  of  a  reem,"*^  Ps.  xcii.  10.  And  the  horn 
here  alluded  to  is  not  wholly  figurative,  but  was  really 
an  ornament  worn  by  great  men  in  the  days  of  vic- 
tory, preferment,  or  rejoicing,  when  they  were  anoint- 
ed with  new,  sweet,  or  fresh  oil ;  a  circumstance 
which  David  joins  with  that  of  erecting  the  horn. 

The  reasons  which  have  induced  some  writers  to 
consider  the  unicorn  as  being  of  the  deer  or  antelope 
kind,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of,  since  this  is  of  a 
genus,  whose  very  character  is  fear  and  weakness, 
very  opposite,  as  Mr.  Bruce  continues,  to  the  qualities 
by  which  the  reem  is  described  in  Scrijnure.  Be- 
sides, it  is  plain  the  reem  is  not  of  the  class  of  clean 
quadrupeds ;  and  a  late  traveller  very  whimsically 
takes  him  for  the  leviathan,  which  certainly  was 
a  fish.  Balaam,  a  priest  of  Midian,  and  so  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  haunts  of  the  rhinoceros,  and 
intimately  connected  with  Ethiopia,  (for  they  them- 
selves were  shepherds  of  that  country,)  in  a  transport, 
from  contemplating  the  strength  of  Israel  whom  he 
was  brought  to  curse,  says,  they  had  as  it  were  "the 
strength  of  the  reem,"*^  Numb,  xxiii.  22.  Job  makes 
frequent  allusion  to  his  great  strength,  ferocity  and 
in  lorility,  chap,  xxxix.  9,  10.  He  aske,  "  Will  the 
reembe  vvilling  to  serve  thee,  or  to  abide  at  thy  crib?" 
That  IS,  Will  he  wilHngly  come  into  thy  stable,  and 


eat  at  thy  manger?  and  again,  "Canst  thou  bind  the 
reem  with  a  band  in  the  furrow,  and  will  he  harrow 
the  valleys  after  thee  ?  "  In  other  words,  Canst  thou 
make  him  to  go  in  the  plwigh  or  harrows  ? 

Isaiah,  (chap,  xxxiv.  7.)  who,  of  all  the  prophets, 
ieems  to  have  known  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  the  best, 
when  prophesying  about  the  destruction  of  Idumea, 
says,  that  "  the  reem  shall  come  down  with  the  fat 
cattle : "  a  proof  that  he  knew  his  habitation  was  in 
the  neighborhood.  In  the  name  manner  as  when 
foretelling  the  desolation  of  Egypt,  he  mentions  aj 
one  manner  of  effecting  it,  the  bringing  down  the  fly 
from  Ethiopia,  to  meet  the  cattle  in  the  desert,  and 
among  the  bushes,  and  destroy  them  there,  wher« 
that  insect  did  not  ordinarily  come  but  on  command, 
(comp.  Isa.  vii.  18,  19,  and  Exod.  viii.  22.)  and  where 
the  cattle  feed  every  year,  to  save  themselves  from 
that  insect. 

The  rhinoceros  in  Geez  is  called  anc^  harish^  and 
in  the  Amharic,  auraris,  both  of  which  names  signify 
the  large  wild  beast  with  the  horn.  This  would  seem 
as  if  applied  to  the  species  that  had  but  one  horn. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  country  of  the  Shangalla,  and 
in  Nubia  adjoining,  he  is  called  gimamgim,  or  horn 
upon  horn,  and  this  would  seem  to  denote  that  ho 
had  two.  The  Ethiopic  text  renders  the  word  reem, 
ajtv^  harish,  and  this  the  Septuagint  translates  ^ovoxa- 
qog,  or  unicorn. 

If  the  Abyssinian  rhinoceros  had  invariably  two 
horns,  it  seems  improbable  that  the  Septuagint  would 
have  called  him  monoceros,  especially  as  they  must 
have  seen  an  animal  of  this  kind  exposed  at  Alexan- 
dria in  their  time,  when  first  mentioned  in  history, 
at  an  exhibition  given  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  at  his 
accession  to  the  crown,  before  the  death  of  his  father 

The  principal  reason  for  translating  the  word  reem^ 
unicorn,  and  not  rhinoceros,  is  from  a  prejudice  that 
he  must  have  but  one  korn.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
so  well  founded,  as  to  be  admitted  as  the  only  argu- 
ment for  establishing  the  existence  of  an  animal, 
which  never  has  appeared  after  the  search  of  so 
many  ages.  Scripture,  as  we  have  seen,  speaks  of 
the  horns  of  die  unicorn  ;  so  that,  even  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  reem  may  be  the  rhinoceros,  as  the 
Asiatic  and  part  of  the  African  rhinoceros  may  be 
the  unicorn. 

In  addition  to  these  particulai-s,  Mr.  Bruce  informs 
us,  that  the  rhinoceros  does  not  eat  hay  or  grays,  but 
lives  entirely  upon  trees  ;  he  does  not  spare  the  most 
thorny  ones,  but  rather  seems  to  be  fond  of  them  ; 
and  it  is  not  a  small  branch  that  can  escape  his  hun- 
ger, for  he  has  the  strongest  jaws  of  any  creature 
known  to  him,  and  best  adapted  to  grinding  or  bruis- 
ing any  thing  that  makes  resistance.  But,  besides  the 
trees  capable  of  most  resistance,  there  are  in  the  vast 
forests  which  he  inhabits  trees  of  a  softer  consistence, 
and  of  a  very  succulent  quality,  which  seem  to  be 
destined  for  his  principal  food.  For  the  pur])ose  of 
gaining  the  highest  branches  of  these,  his  upper  lip  is 
capable  of  being  lengthened  out,  so  as  to  increase  his 
power  of  laying  hold  with  this,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  elephant  does  with  his  trunk.  With  this  lip, 
and  the  assistance  of  his  tongue,  he  pulls  down  the 
upper  branches,  which  have  most  leaves,  and  these  he 
devours  first:  having  slrippe<l  the  tree  of  its  branches, 
he  does  not  therek)re  abandon  it,  but  placing  his 
snout  as  low  in  the  trunk  as  he  finds  his  horn  will 
enter,  he  rips  uj)  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  reduces 
it  to  thin  pieces,  like  so  many  laths ;  and  when  he 
has  thus  |)ref)ared  it,  he  embraces  as  miioh  of  it  as  he 
can  in  hi«  monstrous  jaws,  and  twists  it  with  as  muok 
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Mse  as  aD  ox  would  do  a  root  of  celery.  (Bruce's 
Ifarels,  vol.  V.  p.  89-95.) 

Such  is  the  description  which  this  intelligent 
writer  gives  of  the  animal  which  he  supposes  to  be 
the  reem  of  the  sacred  writei-s ;  but  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  notice  the  objections  urged  against  this 
opinion. 

Mr.  Scott,  who  considers  the  reem  to  be  a  species 
of  the  wild  bull,  an  animal  bred  in  the  Arabian  and 
Syrian  deserts,  objects,  that  the  rhinoceros  cannot  be 
the  animal  intended,  because  the  reem  is  represented 
as  having  high  and  terrible  horns ;  whereas,  this 
creature  possesses  but  one^  and  that  a  very  short  one, 
placed  just  over  the  nose.  That  the  fonner  part  of 
this  objection  is  founded  in  misapprehension,  we 
have  already  seen  ;  since  the  reem  is,  in  one  passage 
of  Scripture  at  least  represented  as  having  only  one 
horn  ;  and  that  horn,  as  is  evident  from  the  allusion, 
placed  in  a  position  exactly  answering  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  weapon  of  the  rhinoceros,  which  is  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Bruce.  Nor  is  the  remaining  part  of 
the  objection  of  greater  weight,  since  the  horn  of  the 
rhinoceros  is  by  no  means  of  so  contemptible  a  size  as 
it  represents.  In  the  forty-second  and  fifty-sixth  vol- 
umes of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Dr.  Parsons 
has  given  drawings  of  the  horns  of  the  rhinoceros, 
from  Dr.  Mead's,  and  also  from  sir  Hans  Sloane's, 
collections.  From  those  delineations  we  ascertain, 
that  the  straight  horn  on  a  double-horned  animal  was 
twenty-Jive  inches  in  length  ;  the  curved  one  being 
something  shorter;  and  the  two  diameters  of  the 
bases  thirteen  inches.  Nor  were  these  the  largest  of 
the  kind,  for  the  doctor  mentions  a  horn  in  the  col- 
lection of  sir  H.  Sloane,  which  was  thirty-seven 
inches  long,  and  another  thirty-two  inches  ;  and  Buf- 
fon  mentions  one  whose  length  was  three  feet  eight 
inches, — an  altitude  sufficient,  surely,  to  justify  the 
allusions  of  the  sacred  writers. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  we  must  remark,  that  the 
wild  bull,  which  in  all  its  varieties  is  possessed  of 
two  horns,  can  never  be  identified  with  an  animal 
represented  as  varying  in  these  particulars ;  pos- 
sessing sometimes  one  and  sometimes  two.  The 
LXX,  as  we  have  shown,  uniformly  translate  the 
Heb.  cKi  by  luovoxsQog,  i.  e.  ONE-^me<i ;  and  the  con- 
tradiction is  equally  gre.it,  whether  they  designed  to 
describe  a  bull  having  two  horns,  or  whether  they 
designed  the  double-horned  rhinoceros.  But  when 
we  consider  that  a  wild  bull,  having  only  one  horn, 
would  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  beeve  kind, 
and,  indeed,  would  be  a  monster ;  whereas  a  unicorn, 
or  single-homed  rhinoceros,  would  suit  some  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  and  be  perfectly  well  known  to 
their  readers ;  while  another  species  of  rhinoceros, 
having  two  horns,  would  suit  other  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, where  a  similar  animal  is  meant,  and  this  also 
was  known  to  their  readers  ; — we  cannot  but  approve 
of  the  choice  they  made  in  preferring  the  rhinoceros 
to  the  urus,  as  the  animal  intended  by  the  Hebrew 
reem.  We  consider  this  choice  and  this  opinion  of 
the  Egyptian  translators,  who  certainly  knew  full  as 
well  as  modem  writers  can  know,  the  animal  most 
likely  to  be  described  by  the  sacred  poet,  as  no  despi- 
cable authority  on  this  side  of  the  question. 

We  now  leave  the  reader  to  determme  for  him- 
self respecting  the  identity  of  this  disputed  animal. 
To  us  it  apy)ear8,  that  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
rhinoceros  preponderate,  and  that  we  shall  not  be 
very  far  from  the  truth,  if  we  conclude  this  to  be  the 
reem  of  tlie  sjicred  volutiie. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  some  idea  may 


be  formed  of  tne  external  appearance,  as  well  as  the 
dispositions  of  the  rhinoceros.  A  few  additional  re- 
marks, however,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Next  to  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros  is  said  to  be 
the  most  powerful  of  animals.  It  is  usually  found 
twelve  feel  long,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  inser 
tion  of  the  tail ;  from  six  to  seven  feet  high  ;  and  the 
circumference  of  its  body  is  nearly  equal  to  its  length. 
It  is,  therefore,  equal  to  the  elephant  in  bulk ;  and 
the  reason  of  its  appearing  so  much  smaller  to  the 
eye  than  that  animal  is,  that  its  legs  are  so  much 
shorter.  Words,  says  Goldsmith,  can  convey  but  a 
very  confused  idea  of  this  animal's  shape ;  and  yet 
there  are  few  so  remarkably  formed.  But  for  its 
horn,  which  we  have  already  described,  its  head 
would  have  the  ajjpearance  of  that  part  of  a  hog.  The 
skin  of  the  rhinoceros  is  naked,  rough,  knotty,  and 
lying  upon  the  body  in  folds,  hi  a  very  peculiar  man- 
ner :  the  skin,  which  is  of  a  dirty  brown  color,  is  so 
thick  as  to  turn  the  edge  of  a  cimetar,  and  to  resist  a 
musket-ball. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  an  animal  that  ap- 
pears chiefly  formidable  from  the  horn  growing  from 
its  snout ;  and  formed  rather  for  war,  than  with  a 
propensity  to  engage.  The  elephant,  the  boar,  and 
the  buffalo,  are  obliged  to  strike  transversely  with 
their  weapons  ;  but  the  rhinoceros,  from  the  situation 
of  his  horn,  employs  all  his  force  with  every  blow  ; 
so  that  the  tiger  will  more  willingly  attack  any  other 
animal  of  the  forest  than  one  whose  strength  is  so 
justly  employed.  Indeed,  there  is  no  force  which 
this  terrible  animal  has  to  apprehend ;  defended  on 
every  side  by  a  thick,  horny  hide,  which  the  claws  of 
the  lion  or  the  tiger  are  unable  to  pierce,  and  armed 
before  with  a  weapon  that  even  the  elephant  does  not 
choose  to  oppose.  Travellers  have  assured  us,  that 
the  elephant  is  often  found  dead  in  the  forests,  pierced 
with  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros. 

[The  preceding  argunients  are  the  strongest,  and 
indeed  the  only  ones,  which  can  he  urged  in  favor  of 
the  rhinoceros,  as  being  the  reem  of  the  Hebrew  writ- 
ers. Tliey  are  however  rebutted  by  the  fact,  that 
the  reem  was  obviously  an  animal  well  known  to 
the  Hebrews,  being  every  where  mentioned  with 
other  animals  common  to  the  countiy ;  while  the  rhi 
noceros  was  never  an  inhabitant  of  the  country,  is  no 
where  else  spoken  of  by  the  sacred  writers,  nor,  ac- 
cording to  Bochart,  either  by  Aristotle  in  his  treatise 
of  animals,  nor  by  Arabian  writers.  Nor  do  the  qual- 
ities and  habits  of  the  rhinoceros  at  all  coincide  with 
those  ascribed  to  the  reem.  The  prominent  features 
of  the  latter  are  its  horns,  in  res})ect  to  which  it  is 
classed  with  animals  that  push,  which  is  never  the 
case  with  the  rhinoceros.  Besides,  the  chief  argu- 
ment adduced  al)ove  for  the  rhinoceros,  viz.  that  the 
rtcm  is  sometimes  described  with  one  horn  and  some- 
times with  more,  is  false.  The  truth  is,  the  word  reem 
has  in  itself  no  reference  to  horns  at  all,  and  wherever 
the  animal  is  spoken  of  with  any  allusion  to  this 
member,  the  expression  is  in  the  plural,  horns ;  e.  g 
Deut.  xxxiii.  17,  "  His  [Joseph's]  horns  are  like  the 
horns  of  an  unicorn  ; "  Ps.  xxii.  21,  "  Thou  hast  heard 
[and  delivered]  me  from  the  horns  of  the  unicorn." 
In  Ps.  xcii.  10,  which  is  referred  to  above  as  proving 
that  the  reem  is  sometimes  represented  as  having  but 
one  horn,  the  Hebrew  reads  simply,  "  My  horn  shalt 
thou  exalt  like  an  unicorn  ;"  where  the  word  fwm,  as  it 
stands  in  the  English  version,  is  no  where  expressed  * 
although  there  is  undoubtedly  an  elli])sis,  which,  to 
compare  with  other  parallel  passages,  ought  to  be  filled 
out  with  horns,  in  the  plural,  rather  than  with  fhe  sin 
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ttlar.  (See  Stuart's  Heb.  Gram.  §  550.  4th  edit) 
'hus  the  whole  argument  in  question  rests  not  on 
le  Hebrew  original,  but  on  an  interpolation  of  the 
English  translators. — Indeed  the  supposition  of  the 
linoceros  has  been  long  since  refuted  by  Bochart, 
)  whose  learned  work  the  reader  is  referred.  (Hieroz. 
'cm.  i.  930.  edit.  1712.) 

But  on  the  other  hand,  Bochart,  and  after  him  Ro- 
jnmiiller  and  others,  regard  the  reem  of  the  Hebrews 
8  a  species  of  antelope,  the  rim  of  the  Arabs,  and  the 
ryx  or  leucoryx  of  the  Greeks.  The  argument  of 
lost  weight  in  Bochart's  mind,  seems  to  be  the  fact, 
lat  rim  in  Arabic,  which  is  equivalent  to  reem  in 
[ebrew,  is  thus  used  of  a  species  of  white  gazelle  or 
atelope,  (Niebuhr,  Descr.  of  Arab.  p.  xxxviii.  Germ. 
i.)  which  would  seem  to  be  very  probably  the 
•ucoryx.  But  then,  the  other  characteristics  of 
lese  animals  by  no  means  correspond  to  those  of 
le  reem,  which  is  every  where  described  as  a  fierce, 
itractable  animal,  acting  on  the  offensive  and  attack- 
ig  even  men  of  its  own  accord.  Now,  however 
rild  and  un  tameable  many  species  of  antelopes  may 
e,  they  are  universally  described  as  a  shy  and 
Btiring  animal,  always  flying  from  pursuit,  and 
voiding  even  the  approach  of  man.  In  opposition 
)  this,  Bochart  and  Rosenmiiller  produce  a  passage 
f  Martial,  where  he  gives  to  the  oryx  the  epithet 
krce,  (saevus  oryx,  Epigr.  xiii.  95.)  and  another  from 
>ppian,  where  he  says,  "There  is  a  beast,  with 
ointed  horns,  familiar  to  the  woods,  the  savage  oryx, 
lost  terrrible  to  other  beasts."  (Cyneget.  ii.  445.) 
fow  all  these  epithets  and  descriptions,  even  allow- 
ag  nothing  for  poetical  amplification,  are  perfectly 
pplicable  to  the  stag  of  our  forests  and  of  Asia  ;  they 
imply  no  more  than  that  the  oryx,  when  hard  push- 
id,  will  turn  upon  its  pursuers,  and  defend  himself 
rith  fiiry.  Yet  no  one  would  hence  draw  the  con- 
lusion,  that  it  was  characteristic  of  the  stag  to  act  on 
ae  offensive ;  nor  can  such  a  conclusion  be  drawn 
rith  better  reason  in  regard  to  the  oiyx. — The  oryx 
If  Pliny  and  other  ancient  writers  is  understood  to  be 
tie  antelope  oryx  of  zoologists  ;  the  gazeJla  Indica  of 
lay,  the  capra  gazella  of  the  Syst.  Nat.,  the  Egyptian 
ntelope  of  Pennant,  and  the  pasan  of  Biiffbn.  It  is 
bout  the  size  of  a  fallow  deer,  having  straight, 
lender,  annulated  horns  which  taper  to  a  point ;  the 
loms  are  about  three  feet  long,  the  points  sliarp,  and 
bout  fourteen  inches  asunder;  the  body  and  sides 
re  of  a  reddish  ash  color;  the  face  is  white,  with  a 
•lack  spot  at  the  base  of  the  horns,  and  another  on  the 
aiddle  of  the  face.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
1-The  leucoryx,  which  some  suppose  to  be  the  oryx 
|f  Oppian,  is  in  general  similar  to  the  animal  above 
[escribed,  except  that  the  body  is  of  a  milk  white 
olor.  It  inhabits  the  neighborhood  of  Bassora,  on 
;he  Persian  gulf. — Most  obviously  neither  of  these 
inimals  answer  the  description  of  the  Hebrew  reern. 
rhe  fact  that  the  Arabs  apply  the  word  rim  to  this 
lass  of  animals,  has  probably  its  origin  in  the  same 
iause,  which  also  leads  them  to  apply  to  the  races  of 
leer  and  antelopes,  in  general,  the  epithet  wild  oxen. 
Bee  Schultens,  Comm.  in  Job  xxxix.  9.) 

Other  writers  have  supposed  the  reem  of  the  He- 
>revra  to  be  the  unui,  bison,  or  wild  ox,  described  by  Cae- 
ar,  which  is  understood  to  be  the  same  animal  as  the 
American  buffalo.  The  characteristics  of  this  animal 
jccord  well  with  those  attributed  to  the  reem ;  but 
here  is  no  evidence  that  the  bison  existed  in  Pales- 
ine,  or  was  known  to  the  Hebrews.  A  more  obvious 
upposition,  therefore,  is  that  of  Schultens,  De  Wette, 
Jesenius,  and  others,  that  under  the  reem  we  are  to 
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understand  the  buffalo  of  the  eastern  continent,  me 
bo8  bubalus  of  Linnaeus,  which  diflTers  from  the  bison 
or  American  buflalo  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  the  horns 
and  the  absence  of  the  dewlap.  This  animal  is  indi- 
genous, originally,  in  the  hotter  parts  of  Asia  and  Af- 
rica, but  also  in  Persia,  Abyssinia  and  Egypt ;  and  is 
now  also  naturalized  in  Italy  and  southern  Euro|)e. 
As,  therefore,  it  existed  in  the  countries  all  around 
Palestine,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was 
also  found  in  that  country,  or  at  least  in  the  regions 
east  of  the  Jordan  and  south  of  the  Dead  sea,  as 
Bashan  and  Idumea. 

The  oriental  buffalo  appears  to  be  so  closely  allied 
to  our  common  ox,  that  without  an  attentive  exam- 
ination it  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  a  variety  of 
that  animal.  In  point  of  size  it  is  rather  superior  to 
the  ox ;  and  upon  an  accurate  inspection,  it  is  observed 
to  differ  in  the  shape  and  magnitude  of  the  head,  the 
latter  being  larger  than  in  the  ox.  But  it  is  chiefly 
by  the  structure  of  the  horns  that  the  buffalo  is  dis 
tinguished,  these  being  of  a  shape  and  curvature  al 
together  different  from  those  of  the  ox.  They  are  of 
gigantic  size  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  animal, 
and  of  a  compressed  form,  with  a  sharp  exterior 
edge  ;  for  a  considerable  length  from  their  ba«e  them^ 
horns  are  straight,  and  then  bend  slightly  upwards ; 
the  prevailing  color  of  them  is  dusky,  or  nearly  black. 
The  buffalo  has  no  dewlap  ;  his  tail  is  small  and  des- 
titute of  vertebrae  near  the  extremity ;  his  ears  are 
long  and  pointed.  This  animal  has  the  appearance 
of  uncommon  strength.  The  bulk  of  his  body,  and 
prodigious  muscular  limbs,  denote  his  force  at  the  first 
view.  His  aspect  is  ferocious  and  malignant ;  at  the 
same  time  that  his  physiognomy  is  strongly  marked 
with  features  of  stupidity.  His  head  is  of  a  ponder- 
ous size ;  his  eyes  diminutive ;  and  what  serves  to 
render  his  visage  still  more  savage,  are  the  tufls  of 
frizzled  hair  which  hang  down  from  his  cheeks  and 
the  lower  part  of  his  muzzle. 

This  animal,  although  originally  a  native  of  the 
hotter  parts  of  India  and  Africa,  is  now  completely 
naturalized  to  the  climate  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Mr. 
Pennant  supposes  the  wild  bulls  of  Aristotle  to  have 
been  buffaloes,  and  Gmelin  and  other  distinguished 
naturalists  are  of  the  same  o])inion.  Gmelin  also 
supposes  the  Bos  Indicus  of  Pliny  to  have  been  the 
same  animal.  Buffon,  however,  endeavors  to  show, 
that  the  buffalo  of  modem  times  was  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  that  it  was  first  transported 
from  its  native  countries,  the  warmer  regions  of  Af- 
rica and  the  Indies,  to  be  naturalizcvi  in  Italy,  not 
earlier  than  the  seventh  century. 

The  bufRdo  grows  in  some  countries  to  an  ex- 
tremely large  size.  The  buffaloes  of  Abyssinia  grow 
to  twice  the  size  of  our  largest  oxen,  and  are  called 
elephant  bulls.  Mr.  Pennant  mentions  a  pair  of  honis 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  are  six  feet  and  a  half 
long,  and  the  hollow  of  which  will  hold  five  quarts. 
Father  Lobo  aflinns  that  some  of  the  horns  of  the 
buffaloes  in  Abyssinia  vrill  hold  ten  quarts;  and 
Dillon  saw  some  in  India  that  were  ten  feet  long. 
They  are  sometimes  wrinkled,  but  generally  smooth. 
The  distance  between  the  points  of  the  two  horns  is 
usually  about  five  feet. 

Wild  buffaloes  occur  in  many  parts  of  Africa  and 
India,  where  they  live  in  great  troops  in  the  forests, 
and  are  regarded  as  excessively  fierce  and  dangerous 
animals.  In  all  these  particulars  they  coincide  with 
the  buffaloes  of  America.  The  hunting  of  them  is  a 
favorite  but  very  dangerous  pursuit ;  the  hunters 
never  venture  in  any  numbers  to  oppose  these  fero- 
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eioua  animals  facw  to  face  ;  but  conceal  themselves 
in  the  thickets,  or  in  the  branches  of  the  trees; 
whence  they  attack  the  buffaloes  as  they  pass  along. 

In  Egy{)t,  as  also  in  southern  Europe,  the  buffalo 
has  been  partially  domesticated.  In  Egypt  especially, 
it  is  much  cultivated,  where,  according  to  Sonnini,  it 
yields  plenty  of  excellent  milk,  from  which  butter 
and  various  kinds  of  cheese  are  made. 

"The  buffalo,"  says  Sonnini,  "is  an  acquisition 
of  the  modem  Egyptians,  with  which  their  ancestors 
were  unacquainted.  It  was  brought  over  from  Per- 
■ia  [  .^  ]  into  their  country,  where  the  species  is  at 
present  universally  spread,  and  is  very  much  propa- 
gated. It  is  even  more  numerous  than  the  common 
ox,  and  is  there  equally  domestic,  though  but  recent- 
ly domesticated  ;  as  is  easily  distinguishable  by  the 
constantly  uniform  color  of  the  hair,  and  still  more 
by  a  remnant  of  ferocity  and  intractability  of  dispo- 
sition, and  a  wild  and  lowering  aspect,  the  characters 
of  all  half- tamed  animals.  The  buffaloes  of  Egypt, 
however,  are  not  near  so  wild  nor  so  much  to  be  feared 
as  those  of  other  countries.  They  there  partake  of 
the  gentleness  of  other  domestic  animals,  and  only  re- 
tain a  few  sudden  and  occasional  caprices. — They 
are  so  fond  of  water,  that  I  have  seen  them  continue 
in  it  a  whole  day.  It  oflen  happens  that  the  water 
which  is  fetched  from  the  Nile,  near  its  banks,  has 
contracted  their  musky  smell." 

These  animals  multiply  more  readily  than  the 
common  ox;  they  breed  in  the  fourth  year,  pro- 
ducing young  for  two  years  together,  and  remaining 
sterile  the  third  ;  and  they  commonly  cease  breeding 
afler  their  twelflh  year.  Their  term  of  life  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  common  ox.  They  are  more 
robust  than  the  common  ox,  better  capable  of  bear- 
ing fatigue,  and,  generally  speaking,  less  liable  to  dis- 
tempers. They  are  therefore  employed  to  advantage 
in  different  kinds  of  labor.  Buffaloes  are  made  to 
draw  heavy  loads,  and  are  commonly  guided  by 
means  of  a  ring  passed  through  the  nose.  In  its  hab- 
its the  bufTalo  is  much  less  cleanly  than  the  ox,  and 
delights  to  wallow  in  the  mud.  His  voice  is  deeper, 
more  uncouth  and  hideous  than  that  of  the  bull. 
The  milk  is  said  by  some  authors  to  be  not  so  good 
as  that  of  the  cow,  but  more  plentiful ;  Buffon,  on  the 
contrary,  asserts  that  it  is  far  superior  to  cows'  milk. 
The  akin  and  horns  are  of  more  value  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  animal ;  the  latter  are  of  a  fine  grain, 
strong,  and  bear  a  good  polish,  and  are  therefore  in 
much  esteem  with  cutlers  and  other  artisans. 

Italy  is  the  country  where  buffaloes  are,  at  present, 
most  common  perhaps  in  a  domesticated  state.  They 
are  used  more  particularly  in  the  Pontine  marshes 
and  those  in  the  district  of  Sienna,  where  the  fatal 
nature  of  the  climate  acts  unfavorably  on  common 
cattle,  but  affects  the  buffaloes  less.  The  Spaniards 
also  have  paid  attention  to  them ;  and  indeed  the 
cultivation  of  this  useful  animal  seems  to  be  pretty 
general  in  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  both  in  Europe  and  Africa.  Niebuhr 
remarks,  that  he  saw  buffaloes  not  only  in  Egypt,  but 
also  at  Bombay,  Surat,  on  the  Euphrates,  Tigris, 
Orontes,  at  Scanderoon,  &c.  and  indeed  in  almost  all 
marshy  regions  and  near  large  rivers.  He  does  not 
rememlwr  any  in  Arabia,  there  being  perhaps  in  that 
country  too  little  water  for  this  animal.  fDescr.  of 
Arabia,  p.  165,  Germ,  edit.) 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the 
buffalo  of  Asia,  in  order  to  show  that  it  possesses,  in 
its  wild  state,  all  the  characteristics  attributed  to  the 
Hebrew  retm.     All  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  it 


has  oeen  domesticated  only  at  a  comparatively  rec€|i 
period  ;  and  that  the  Hebrews  thcrefort)  were  probi 
bly  acquainted  with  it  only  as  a  wild,  savage,  fen 
cious  animal,  resembling  the  ox ;  and  it  was  not  in 
probably  oflen  intended  by  them  under  the  epitht 
biUls  qfBasharu  The  appropriateness  of  the  foregc 
ing  description  to  the  Hebrew  reem  will  be  apparen 
on  a  closer  inspection  of  the  passages  where  this  an! 
mal  is  mentioned. 

In  Deut,  xxxiii.  17,  and  Ps.  xcii.  10,  the  compariaoi 
is  with  his  horns  ;  which  requires  no  further  illustn 
tion  afler  what  is  said  above.  In  Numb,  xxiii.  39 
xxiv.  8,  it  is  said,  "  he  hath  as  it  were  the  strength  o 
a  reem ; "  this  is  certainly  most  appropriate,  if  w 
adopt  here  the  word  strength^  as  the  proper  transle 
tion.  But  the  Hebrew  word  here  rendered  strengti 
means  strictly,  rapidity  ofmotum,  speedy  combined,  i: 
vou  please,  with  /brce.  In  this  sense  also,  it  is  nc 
less  descriptive  of'^the  buffalo,  which  runs  with  gre« 
speed  and  violence  when  excited  ;  as  is  oflen  the  cas 
in  regard  to  whole  herds,  which  then  rush  blindl 
forwards  with  tremendous  power.  (See  the  Accoui 
of  major  Long's  expedition  to  the  Rocky  mountains 
In  three  other  passages,  the  rttm  is  closely  couple^ 
with  the  common  ox,  or  with  the  employment  or  th 
latter.  In  Ps.  xxix.  6,  it  is  said,  "  He  maketh  then 
also  to  skip  like  a  calf;  Lebanon  and  Sirion  like ; 
young  rttm ; "  where  the  young  of  the  reem  stands  i] 
parallelism  with  the  calf,  so  that  we  should  nat 
urally  expect  a  great  similarity  between  them.  Isi 
xxxiv.  7,  "  And  the  reemim  shall  come  down  witi 
them,  and  the  bullocks  with  the  bulls,  &c."  Here,  b 
verse  6,  it  is  said  that  the  Lord  has  a  great  sacrifice 
in  Bozrah  ;  and  the  idea  in  verse  7  is,  according  U 
the  LXX  and  Gesenius,  that  the  rtemim  shall  com 
dotmij  i.  e.  shall  make  part  of,  this  sacrifice,  as  al* 
the  bullocks,  old  and  young,  of  the  land  of  Edom,  » 
that  their  "  land  shall  be  soaked  with  blood,"  &,c 
The  other  passage  is  Job  xxix.  9 — 12,  "  Will  the  reeri 
be  willing  to  serve  thee,  or  abide  by  thy  crib  ?  Cans 
thou  bind  the  rtem  with  his  band  in  the  furrow,  o 
will  he  harrow  the  valleys  afler  thee?  Wilt  thoi 
trust  him  because  his  strength  is  great,  or  wilt  thoi 
leave  thy  labor  to  him  ?  Wilt  thou  believe  him,  tha 
he  will  bring  home  thy  seed,  and  gather  it  into  th] 
barn  ?  "  Here  Job  is  asked,  whether  he  would  dan 
to  intrust  to  the  reem  such  and  such  labors  as  wen 
usually  performed  by  oxen.  Nothing  can  be  mon 
appropriate  to  the  wild  buffalo  than  this  language 
and  we  have  seen  above  that  the  Hebrews  probablj 
knew  it  only  in  a  wild  state.  The  only  other  passagi 
where  the  reem  is  mentioned  is  Ps.  xxii.  21,  and  thii 
requires  a  more  extended  notice.  The  psalmist  ii 
deep  distress  says  in  verse  12, "  Many  bulls  (Dnc)  hari 
com})assed  me,  strong  bulls  of  Bashan  have  beset  mi 
round.  They  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mouths 
as  a  ravening  and  roaring  lion.  For  dogs  have  com- 
passed me,"  &c.  Here  it  will  be  observed  that  thret 
animals  are  mentioned  as  besetting  the  writer 
bulls  of  Bashan,  lions,  dogs.  The  psalmist  pro 
ceeds  to  speak  of  his  deliverance ;  verse  20,  "  De 
liver  my  soul  [me]  from  the  sword,  my  darlini 
[me]  from  the  power  of  the  dog.  Save  me  from  th« 
lion's  mouth ;  for  thou  hast  heard  [and  saved]  m< 
from  the  horns  of  the  recwiim."  Here  also  it  will  b« 
seen  are  three  animals,  corresponding  to  the  thre« 
before  mentioned  as  besetting  him,  but  ranged  in  ar 
inverted  order,  viz.  the  dog,  the  lion,  and  the  reetn. 
in  place  of  the  bulls  of  Bashan ;  that  is,  from  th« 
whole  structure  of  the  poem,  and  the  fact  that  thes* 
animals  and  no  others  arc  alluded  to,  the  inference  ii 
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iinost  irresistible,  that  the  reemim  of  verse  21  are  the 
\drim  of  verse  12,  the  bulls  of  Bashan,  as  has  been 
ilready  suggested  above.  At  least  w^e  may  infer  that 
jhe  reem  was  an  animal  not  so  unlike  those  bulls,  but 
that  it  might  with  propriety  be  interchanged  with 
^em  in  poetic  parallelism ;  a  circumstance  most 
ippropriately  true  of  the  wild  buffalo,  and  of  him 
mly. 

From  all  these  considerations,  and  from  the  fact 
iiat  the  buffalo  must  have  been  far  better  known  in 
western  Asia  than  either  the  rhinoceros  or  the  oryx, 
even  if  the  description  of  the  reem  suited  these  ani- 
nals  in  other  respects,)  we  feel  justified  in  assuming 
he  tawnis  bubalus,  or  wild  buffalo,  to  be  the  reem  of 
he  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  unicorn  of  the  English 
version. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  assump- 
ion,  is  the  fact  that  the  LXX  have  usually  translated 
he  Hebrew  reem  by  ^ov6xeQoJq,  unicorn,  one-horn.  It 
nust,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  these  transla- 
ors  lived  many  centuries  afler  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 

ere  written,  and  not  long  indeed  before  the  birth  of 
hrist ;  they  lived,  too,  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  not  im- 
ossible  that  the  buffalo  had  in  their  age  begun  to  be 
iomesticated.  In  such  circumstances,  and  being  un- 
icquainted  with  the  animal  in  his  fierce  and  savage 
itate,  they  may  have  thought  that  the  allusions  to  the 
'eem  were  not  fully  answered  by  the  half-domesti- 
zaled  animal  before  them,  and  they  may,  therefore, 
have  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  insert  the  name  of 
Ijome  animal  which  seemed  to  them  more  appropri- 
iate.  That  they  did  oflen  take  such  liberties,  is  well 
known.  An  instance  occurs  in  the  very  ptissage  of 
(Isaiah  above  quoted,  ch.  xxxiv.  7,where  the  Hebrew  is 
)3n>3K  op  onoi,  "  and  the  bullocks  with  the  bulls," 
i.  e.  the  bulls  with  the  strong  ones,  or,  according  to 
kxesenius,  '*  the  bulls  both  young  and  old : "  this  the 
[LXX  translate,  xat  o/  xqioI  xai  of  ravooi,  "and  the 
rams  (or  wethers)  and  the  bulls," — certainly  a  quid 
pro  quo  not  less  striking  than  that  of  putting  unicorn 
for  buffalo. 

That  the  LXX,  in  using  the  word  7m)noccro5,  (uni- 
corn, one-horn,)  did  not  understand  by  it  the  rhinoce- 
\ros,  would  seem  obvious ;  both  because  the  latter  al- 
iways  had  its  appropriate  and  peculiar  name  in  Greek, 
((onoxeoo?,  rhinoceros^  nose-horn,)  taken  from  the  posi- 
Ition  of  its  horn  upon  the  snout ;  and  also  from  the  cir- 
icumstance  so  much  insisted  on  above  in  the  extracts 
from  Mr.  Bruce,  that  the  rhinoceros  of  that  part  of 
Africa   adjacent   to   Egypt  actually   has  two  horns. 
They  appear  rather  to  have  had  in  mind  the  half-fab- 
ulous unicorn,  described   by  Pliny,  but  lost  sight  of 
by    all   subsequent  naturalists;    although    imperfect 
hints  and  accounts  of  a  similar  animal   have  been 
given  by  travellers  in  Africa  and  India  in  different 
centuries,  and  entirely  independent  of  each  other. 
The   interesting   nature   of  the  subject,   renders   it 
proper  to  exhibit  here  all  the  evidence  which  exists  in 
respect  to  such  an  animal;   especially  as  it  is  no 
where  brought  together  in  the  English  language,  or 
at  least  in  no  such  form  as  to  render  it  generally  ac- 
cessible. 

The  figure  of  the  unicorn,  in  various  attitudes,  is 
depicted,  according  to  Niebuhr,  on  almost  all  the 
stair-cases  found  among  the  ruins  of  Persepolis. 
One  of  thej^e  figures  is  given  in  vol.  ii.  plate  xxni. 
of  Niebuhr's  Travels;  and  also  in  vol.  i.  p.  594, 
59,5,  of  the  Travels  of  Sir  R.  K.  Porter.  The  latter 
traveller  supposes  it  to  be  the  representation  of  ahull 
with  a  single  horn.  Pliny,  in  speaking  of  the  wild 
•eaais  of  India,  says  with  regard  to  th«  animal  in 


question  :  Arpemmnm  autem  feraii  monocerotem,  re- 
liquo  corpore  equo  iimilem,  capite  cervo,  pedihus  tie- 
pnaniiy  cauda  apro,  mii£piu  grain,  uno  coniu  ni^o 
media  frorde  cuhitorum  ditum  emintnte.  Hanc  ferum 
vivam  ntgani  capi.  (Hist  NaL  viii.  21.)  "The  uni- 
corn is  an  excee(Ung  fierce  animal,  resembling  a 
horse  as  to  the  rest  of  its  body,  but  having  the  lnad 
like  a  stag,  the  feet  like  an  elephant,  and  the  tai'  like 
a  wild  boar :  its  roaring  is  loud  ;  and  it  has  a  black 
horn  of  about  two  cubits  projecting  from  the  middle 
of  its  forehead."  These  seem  to  be  the  chief  an«!ienl 
notices  of  the  existence  of  the  animal  in  question. 

In  1530,  Ludovico  de  Bartema,  a  Roman  patrician, 
travelled  to  Egypt,  Arabia  and  India;  and  having  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  Mussulman,  he  wtis  able  to 
visit  Mecca  with  the  Hadj,  or  great  caravan  of  pilgriina. 
In  his  account  of  the  curiositiesof  this  city,  in  Rcmu 
sio's  Collection  of  Travels,  (Racotta  di  Viaggi,  VeneL 
15(>3,  p.  163.)  he  says :  "  On  the  other  side  of  tlje  Caaba 
is  a  walled  court,  in  which  we  saw  two  unicomik, 
which  were  pointed  out  to  us  as  a  rarity  ;  and  they  are 
indeed  truly  remarkable.  The  larger  of  the  two  it 
built  like  a  three-year-old  colt,  and  has  a  horn  upon 
the  forehead  about  three  ells  long.  The  other  uni- 
corn was  smaller,  like  a  yearling  foal,  and  has  a  horn 
perhaps  four  s])an8  long. — This  animal  hiis  the  color 
of  a  yellowish-brown  horse,  a  head  like  a  stag,  a  neck 
not  very  long,  with  a  thin  mane ;  the  legs  are  small 
and  slender,  like  those  of  a  hind  or  roe  ;  the  hoofs  of 
the  forefeet  are  divided,  and  resemble  the  hoofs  of  • 
goat.  These  two  animals  were  sent  to  the  sultan  of 
Mecca,  as  a  rarity  of  great  value,  and  very  seldom 
found,  by  a  khig  of  Etlriopia,  who  wished  to  secure, 
by  this  present,  the  good  will  of  the  sultan  of  Mecca." 

Don  Juan  Gabriel,  a  Poituguese  colonel,  who  lived 
several  years  in  Al>ys8inia,  assures  us,  that  in  the  re- 
gion of  Agamos  in  the  Abyssinian  province  of  Damo- 
ta,  he  had  seen  an  animal  of  the  form  and  size  of  a 
middle-sized  horse,  of  a  dark  chestnut-brown  color, 
and  with  a  whitish  horn  about  five  spans  long  U[)on 
the  forehead  ;  the  mane  and  tail  were  black,  and  the 
legs  short  and  slender.  Several  other  Portuguese, 
who  were  placed  in  confinement  upon  a  high 
mountain  in  the  district  Namna,  by  the  Abyssinian 
king  Adamas  Saghedo,  related  that  they  had  seen,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  several  unicorns  feeding. 
(Ludolf's  Hist.  iEthioj).  lib.  i.  c.  10.  n.  80,  seq.) 
These  accounts  are  confirmed  by  father  Lobo,  who 
lived  for  a  long  time  as  a  missionary  in  Abyssinia. 
He  adds,  that  the  unicom  is  extremely  shy,  and  ea- 
capes  from  closer  observation  by  a  speedy  flight  into 
the  forests ;  for  which  reason  there  is  no  exact  de 
scription  of  him.  (Voyage  histor.  d'Abyssinie,  Ama^ 
1728,  vol.  i.  p.  83,  291.)  All  these  accounts  are  cer 
tainlv  not  api)licable  to  the  riiinoceros  ;  althyngh  it  if 
singular  that  Mr.  Bruce  speaks  only  of  the  latter  ani- 
«ial  as  not  uncommon  in  Abyssinia,  and  makes  ap- 
parently no  allusion  to  the  above  accounts. 

In  more  recent  times  we  find  further  traces  of  tha 
animal  in  question  in  Southern  Africa.  Dr.  Sparr- 
mann,  the  Swedish  naturalist,  who  visite<l  the  cape 
of  Good  Ho|)e  and  the  adjacent  regions,  in  the  yeara 
1772-1776,  gives,  in  his  travels,  the  fiillowing  ac- 
count: Jacob  Kock,  an  observing  peasant  on  Hippo- 
potamus river,  who  had  travelled  over  the  greater  part 
of  Southern  Africa,  found  on  the  face  of  a  per|>rndicu- 
lar  rock  a  drawing  made  by  the  Hottentots,  represent- 
ing a  quadrup»'d  with  one  horn.  The  Hoitrniota 
tolfl  him,  that  the  anitJial  there  rej)resented  was  very 
like  the  horse  on  which  he  rode,  but  had  a  Htraight 
horn  upon  the  forehead.     They  added,  that  theae  una 
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Bomed  animals  were  rare,  that  they  ran  with  great 
rapidity,  and  were  also  very  fierce.  They  also  de- 
■eribed  the  manner  of  hunting  them.  "It  is  not 
probable,"  Dr.  Sparrmann  remarks,  "  that  the  sarages 
wholly  invented  this  story,  and  that  too  so  very  cir- 
cumstantially :  still  less  can  we  8upi>o8e,  that  they 
should  have  received  and  retained,  merely  from  his- 
tory or  tradition,  the  remembrance  of  such  an  animal. 
These  regions  are  very  seldom  visited  ;  and  the  crea- 
ture might,  therefore,  long  remain  unknown.  That 
an  animal  so  rare  should  not  be  better  known  to  the 
modem  world,  proves  nothing  against  its  existence. 
The  greater  part  of  Africa  is  still  among  the  terrir 
incognit(B,  Even  the  giraffe  has  been  again  discover- 
ed only  within  comparatively  a  few  years.  So  also 
the  gnu,  which,  till  recently,  was  held  to  be  a  fable 
of  the  ancients." 

A  somewhat  more  definite  account  of  a  similar 
animal  is  contained  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zea- 
land Academy  of  Sciences  at  Flushing.  (Pt.  xv. 
Middelb.  179^.  Praef.  p.  Ivi.)  The  account  was 
transmitted  to  the  society  in  1/91,  from  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  by  Mr.  Henry  Cloete.  It  states  that  a 
bastard  Hottentot,  Gerrit  Slinger  by  name,  related, 
that  while  engaged  several  years  before  with  a  party, 
in  pursuit  of  the  savage  Bushmen,  they  had  got  sight 
of  nine  strange  animals,  which  they  followed  on 
horseback,  and  shot  one  of  them.  This  animal  re- 
sembled a  horse,  and  was  of  a  light-gray  color,  with 
white  stripes  under  the  lower  jaw.  It  had  a  single 
horn,  directly  in  front,  as  long  as  one's  arm,  and  at 
the  base  about  as  thick.  Towards  the  middle  the 
horn  was  somewhat  flattened,  but  had  a  sharp  point ; 
it  was  not  attached  to  the  bone  of  the  forehead,  but 
fixed  only  in  the  skin.  The  head  was  like  that  of 
the  horse,  and  the  size  also  about  the  same.  The 
hoofs  were  round,  like  those  of  a  horse,  but  divided 

below,  like  those  of  oxen.  Thisremarkable  animal 
was  shot  between  the  so-called  Table  mountain  and 
Hippopotamus  river,aboutsixteendays' journey  on 
horseback  from  Cambedo,  which  would  be  about  a 
month 'sjounieyinox-wagonsfromCapetown.  Mr. 
Cloete  mentions,  thatseveral  different  natives  and 
Hottentots  testify  to  theexistenceofasiniilaranimal 
with  one  horn,  of  which  they  profess  to  have  seen 
drawings  by  hundreds,  made  by  the  Bushmen  on 
rocks  and  stones.  He  supposes  thatit  wouldnotbe 
difficult  to  obtain  one  of  these  animals,  if  desired. 
His  letter  is  dated  at  the  Cape,  April  8. 1791.  (See 
thus  far  Rosenmiiller's  Alt'^su.  neues  Morgenland, 
ii.  p.  269,  seq.  Leipz.  1818.) 

6uch  appear  to  liave  been  the  latest  accounts  of  the 
animal  in  question,  when  it  was  again  suddenly 
brought  into  notice  as  existing  in  the  elevated  regions 
of  central  India.  The  Quarterly  Review  for  Oct. 
1820,  (vol.  xxiv.  p.  120.)  in  a  notice  of  Frazer's  tour 
through  the  Himlaya  mountains,  goes  on  to  remark 
■8  follows  :  "We  have  no  doubt  that  a  little  time  will 
bring  to  light  many  objects  of  natural  history  peculiar 
to  the  elevated  regions  of  central  Asia,  and  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  king- 
doms, particularly  in  the  two  former.  This  is  an 
opinion  which  we  have  long  entertained  ;  but  we  are 
led  to  the  expression  of  it  on  the  present  occasion,  by 
haying  been  favored  with  the  perusal  of  a  most  inter- 
esting communication  from  major  Latter,  command- 
in^-  in  the  rajah  of  Sikkim's  territories,  in  the  hilly 
country  east  of  Nepaul,  addressed  to  adjutant- gen- 
eral NicoL,  and  transmitted  by  him  to  the  marquis  of 
Hastings.  This  important  paper  explicitly  states  that 
Jhe  unicorn,  so  long  considered  as  a  fabulous  animal. 


actually  exists  at  this  moment  in  the  interior  of  Thi- 
bet, where  it  is  well  known  to  the  inhabitants.  *  This 
— we  copy  fix)m  the  major's  letter — *  is  a  very  curiouf 
fact,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention  how  the  cir- 
cumstance became  known  to  me.  In  a  Thibetian 
manuscript,  containing  the  names  of  different  animals, 
which  I  procured  the  other  day  from  the  hills,  the  uni- 
corn is  classed  under  the  head  of  those  whose  hoofs  are 
divided :  it  is  culled  the  one-homed  tso^po :  Upon 
inquiring  what  kind  of  animal  it  was,  to  our  astonish- 
ment, the  person  who  brought  the  manuscript  de- 
scribed exactly  the  unicorn  of  the  ancients ;  saying, 
that  it  was  a  native  of  the  interior  of  Thibet,  about 
the  size  of  a  tattoo,  [a  horse  from  twelve  to  thirteen 
hands  high,]  fierce  and  extremely  wild ;  seldom,  if 
ever,  caught  alive,  but  frequently  shot ;  and  that  the 
flesh  was  used  for  food.' — *  The  person,'  major  Latter 
adds,  '  who  gave  me  this  information,  has  repeatedly 
seen  these  animals,  and  eaten  the  flesh  of  thenL 
They  go  together  in  herds,  like  our  wild  buffaloes, 
and  are  very  frequently  to  be  met  with  on  the  borders 
of  the  great  desert,  about  a  month's  journey  fi-om 
Lassa,  in  that  part  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the 
wandering  Tartars.' 

"  This  communication  is  accompanied  by  a  draw- 
ing made  by  the  messenger  from  recollection.  It 
bears  some  resemblance  to  a  horse,  but  has  cloven 
hoofs,  a  long  curved  horn  growing  out  of  the  fore- 
head, and  a  boar-shaped  tail,  like  that  of  the  ^era  mO" 
noceros  described  by  Pliny.  From  its  herding  t€»- 
gether,  as  the  unicorn  of  the  Scriptures  is  said  to  do, 
as  well  as  from  the  rest  of  the  description,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  cannot  be  the  rhinoceros,  which  is  a  soU- 
tary  animal ;  besides  major  Latter  states  that,  in  the 
Thibetian  manuscript,  the  rhinoceros  is  described 
under  the  name  of  servo,  and  classed  with  the  ele- 
phant ;  *  neither,'  says  he,  *  is  it  the  wild  horse,  (well 
known  in  Thibet,)  for  that  has  also  a  different  name, 
and  is  classed  in  the  manuscript  with  the  animals 
which  have  the  hoofs  undivided.' — *I  have  written,' 
he  subjoins,  'to  the  Sachia  Lama,  requesting  him  to 
procure  me  a  perfect  skin  of  the  animal,  with  the 
head,  horn  and  hoofs  ;  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore I  can  get  it  down,  for  they  are  not  to  be  met 
with  nearer  than  a  month's  journey  from  Lassa.' " 

As  a  sequel  to  this  account,  we  find  the  following 
paragraph  in  the  Calcutta  Government  Gazette,  Au- 
gust, 1821  :  "  Major  Latter  has  obtained  the  horn  of 
a  young  unicorn  from  the  Sachia  Lama,  which  m 
now  before  us.  It  is  twenty  inches  in  length  ;  at  the 
root  it  is  four  inches  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and 
tapers  to  a  point ;  it  is  black,  rather  flat  at  the  sides, 
and  has  fifleen  rings,  but  they  are  only  prominent  on 
one  side  ;  it  is  nearly  straight.  Major  Latter  expects 
to  obtain  the  head  of  the  animal,  with  the  hoofs  and  the 
skin,  very  shortly,  which  will  afford  positive  proof 
of  the  form  and  character  of  the  tso^po,  or  Thibet 
unicorn." 

Such  are  the  latest  accounts  which  have  reached  Ufl 
of  this  animal;  and  although  their  credibihty  cannot 
well  be  contested,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  de- 
scription with  that  of  Pliny  is  so  striking,  yet  it  is  sin- 
gular that  in  the  lapse  of  more  than  ten  years,  (1832,) 
nothing  further  should  have  been  heard  on  a  subject 
so  interesting. — But  whatever  may  be  the  fact  as  to 
the  existence  of  this  animal,  the  adoption  of  it  by  the 
LXX,  as  being  the  Hebrew  reem,  cannot  well  be  cor- 
rect ;  both  for  the  reasons  already  adduced  above, 
and  also  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  reem  was 
evidently  an  animal  frequent  and  well  known  in  the 
countries   where  the  scenes  of  the  Bib'©  are  lai^ 
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While  the  unicorn,  at  all  events,  is  and  was  an  animal 
of  exceeding  rarity.     *R. 

UR,  the  country  of  Terah,  and  the  birth-place  of 
Abraham,  (Gen.  xi.  28.)  but  its  precise  situation  is 
unknown.  [It  is  called  Ur  of  the  Chcddees ;  and  by 
the  Seventy,  country^  or  region  of  the  Chcddees. 
Traces  of  it  most  probably  remain  in  the  Persian 
fortress  Ur,  between  Nesibis  and  the  'Figris,  men- 
tioned by  Ammianus,  xxv.  8.  Alexander  Polyhistor 
calls  it  a  city  of  the  Chaldeans.  (Ap.  Euseb.  Praep. 
Evang.  ix.  1/.)  The  word  Ur  in  Sanscrit  signifies 
city,  toum^yUicey  Slc.     R. 

URIAH,  a  Hittite,  and  husband  of  Bathsheba,  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Rabbah,  in  consequence  of  the 
orders  of  David,  2  Sam.  xi.  3.     See  Bathsheba. 

I.  URIJAH,  chief  priest  of  the  Jews  under  Ahaz, 
king  of  Judah,  introduced,  under  Ahaz*s  direction,  a 
new  altar  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  2  Kings  xvi. 
10 — 12.  (See  Ahaz.)  Urijah  succeeded  Zadok  II. 
and  was  succeeded  by  Shallum. 

II.  URIJAH,  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  son  of  Shema- 
iali  of  Kirjath-jearim,  (Jer.  xxvi.  20,  21.)  prophesied 
at  the  same  time  as  Jeremiah,  and  declared  the  same 
things  against  Jerusalem  and  Judah.  Jehoiakim 
resolved  to  secure  him,  and  put  him  to  death  ;  but 
Urijah  escaped  into  Egypt.  Jehoiakim  sent  mes- 
sengers, who  brought  him  out  of  Egypt ;  and  he  was 
out  to  death  by  the  sword,  and  ordered  to  be  buried 
dishonorably  in  the  graves  of  the  meanest  of  the  peo- 
ple.    A.  M.  3395,  ante  A.  D.  609. 

URIM  AND  THUMMIM,  light  and  perfection,  or 
doctrine  and  judgment,  is  supposed  to  have  been  an 
ornament  in  the  high-priest's  habit,  which  was  con- 
sulted as  an  oracle  upon  particular  and  difficult  pub- 
^c  questions.  Some  think  it  was  the  precious  stones 
jn  his  breastplate,  which  made  known  the  divine 
will  by  casting  an  extraordinary  lustre.  Others  assert 
that  they  were  the  words  manifestation  and  truth, 
written  upon  two  precious  stones,  or  upon  a  plate  of 
gold.  Various,  in  fact,  are  the  conjectures  upon  this 
iubjeci,  and  Moses  has  no  where  spoken  of  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  in  such  terms  as  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culty. When  the  Urim  and  Thummim  was  to  be 
consulted,  the  high-priest  put  on  his  robes,  and,  going 
into  the  holy  place,  stood  before  the  curtain  that  sep- 
arated the  holy  place  from  the  most  holy  place,  and 
then,  turning  his  face  directly  toward  the  ark  and  the 
mercy-seat,  upon  which  the  divine  presence  rested, 
he  jjroposed  what  he  wanted  to  be  resolved  about ; 
and  directly  behind  him,  at  some  distance  without 
the  holy  place,  stood  the  person  at  whose  command 
or  entreaty  God  was  consulted,  and  there,  with  all 
humility  and  devotion,  expected  the  answer.  Accord- 
ing to  Joseph  us,  this  oracle  ceased  about  112  years 
3efore  Christ. 

USURY,  a  premium  received  for  the  loan  of  a  sum 
of  money,  over  and  above  the  principal.  It  is  said  in 
Exod.  xxii.  25, 26,  "  If  thou  lend  money  to  any  of  my 
people  that  is  poor  by  thee,  thou  shalt  not  be  to  him 
as  an  usurer,  neither  shalt  thou  lay  upon  him  usury. 
If  thou  at  all  take  thy  neighbor's  raiment  to  pledge, 
thou  shalt  deliver  it  unto  him  by  that  the  sun  goeth 
down."  And  in  Lev.  xxv.  35—37  :  "If  thy  brother 
be  waxen  poor,  and  fallen  into  decay  with  thee,  then 
thou  shalt  relieve  him  ;  yea,  though  he  be  a  stranger, 
or  a  sojourner,  that  he  may  live  with  thee.  Take 
thou  no  usury  of  him,  or  increase,  but  ftiar  thy  God, 
that  thy  brother  may  live  with  thee.  Thou  shalt  not 
give  him  thy  money  upon  usury,  nor  lend  him  thy 
Actuals  for  increase."  The  Hebrew  may  be  trans- 
ated :  "  When  your  brother  shall  fall  into  poverty 


and  misery,  you  shall  support  him  ;  and  as  to  tha 
stranger  or  foreigner  that  shall  be  settled  among  you, 
vou  shall  take  no  usury  of  him  ;  you  shall  not  lend 
him  your  money  for  usury,"  &c.  So  that  this  passage 
would  contain  two  precepts:  first,  that  a  brother  was 
to  be  maintained  when  m  poverty ;  secondly,  that 
even  a  stranger  was  to  be  relieved  without  paying 
usury.  In  Deut  xxiii.  19,  20,  however,  we  have  the 
fbllowing :  "  Thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury  to  thy 
brother,  usury  of  money,  usury  of  victua.  ,  usury  of 
any  thing  that  is  lent  upon  usury.  Unto  a  stranger 
thou  mayest  lend  upon  usury,  but  unto  thy  brother 
thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury :  that  the  Lord  thy 
God  may  bless  thee  hi  ail  that  thouseiUfti  tliiur  liuiul 
to,  in  the  land  whither  thou  goesi  to  i>ossess  it."  In 
this  place  the  Lord  seems  to  tolerate  usury  towards 
strangers ;  that  is,  the  Canaanites,  and  other  {)eoplv 
devoted  to  subjection,  but  not  toward  such  strangers 
against  whom  the  Hebrews  had  no  (juarn-l,  and 
against  whom  the  Lord  had  not  denounced  his  judg- 
ments. To  exact  usury  is  here,  according  to  Am- 
brose, an  act  of  hostility ;  it  was  a  kintl  of  wag'Ug 
war  with  the  Canaanites,  and  of  ruining  them  by 
means  of  usury.  The  true  inference  seems  to  be, 
that  God  did  indeed  tolerate,  but  not  a])})rove,  tlie 
usury  which  the  Hebrews  received  from  the  Canaan- 
ites. He  allowed  thus  much  to  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts,  because  it  could  not  be  entirely  prevented. 

Our  Saviour  has  revoked  all  such  tolerations,  which 
obtained  under  the  old  law,  Luke  vi.  30 — 33. 

I.  UZ,  the  eldest  son  of  Aram,  and  grandson  of 
Shem,  is  thought  to  have  peopled  Trachonitis,  u  prov- 
ince beyond  Jordan,  having  Arabia  Deserta  east,  and 
Batanea  west.  The  ancients  say,  that  Uz  founded  the 
city  of  Damascus  ;  and  the  Arabians  affinn,  that  Uz 
had  Ad  for  a  son,  who  was  father  of  a  people  (*all^ 
Adites,  in  Arabia  Felix. 

II.  UZ,  Land  or.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  assure  ua, 
that,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  people  of  Palea- 
tine,  and  around  it,  the  city  of  Astaroth-Caniaim  was 
tlie  place  of  Job's  habitation;  but  Astaroth-Camaim 
was  beyond  Jordan,  between  Mahanaiin  and  Esdrai, 
on  the  Jabbok.  Others  8upi)08e  he  lived  in  the  city  ot 
Bozra,  the  capital  of  Idumea ;  but  Calniet,  who  thinks 
that  Job  may  be  the  Jobab  mentioned  iji  Gen.  xxxvl 
33,  34,  and  1  Chron.  i.  43,  44,  believes  that  the  city 
of  Dinhabah,  in  Moab,  was  the  country  which  Scrip 
ture  assigns  for  Job's  dwelling-place. 

Dr.  Good,  in  one  of  the  dissL nations  prefixed  to  his 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Job,  has  bestowed  much 
labor  on  this  question.  The  following  extract  cannot 
fail  to  be  acceptable  to  the  reader: — **The  inirnediaie 
district  of  Arabia  to  which  the  ensiiing  |K)«'nj  directs 
our  attention,  is  the  land  of  Uz,  whicii  by  mmiu  geog- 
raphers has  been  placed  in  Sandy,  and  by  others  in 
Stony,  Arabia.  Bochart  look  a  le^d  in  the  fi^nnei 
opinion,  and  has  been  powerfully  8upj>orted  by  Span- 
heim,  and  the  writers  of  that  very  excellent  work,  the 
Universal  History.  The  general  arginneni  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Ptolemy  has  described  a  region  which  hetcalU 
iEsita?,  am  situated  in  this  very  province,  bouuiieil  by 
the  Cauchabeni,  who  inhabited  the  souiheni  bank« 
of  the  Euphrates,  on  the  north,  and  by  tlu'  mountains 
of  Chaldaea  on  the  ea^st;  and  as  the  Sepluagint,  and 
the  Greek  writers  generally,  translate  Uz  by  ^Ixnuie, 
Jlusitis,  there  is  a  prol>ability,it  is  contender!,  that  the 
Auaitia,  or  Ausitai,  of  llie  j>oem  of  Job,  was  the  aaine 
as  the  ^sita;  of  Ptolemy  ;  a  probability  which  is  ron 
siderably  strengthened  by  our  finding,  in  Ptolemy's 
delineation  of  this  same  province,  three  districts,  de- 
nominated Sabe,  Tbema,  and  Busitis.  very  (closely 
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corresponding  m  eound  with  the  Sabeea,  Tenian,  and 
Buz  of  the  same  poem.  In  addition  to  which,  we 
are  expressly  told,  in  the  very  oi)ening  of  the  poem, 
that  the  country  was  often  infested  by  hordes  of 
Chaldean  banditti,  whose  mountains  form  the  boun- 
dary line  between  the  Ptolemaic  JEaitBe  and  Chaldea. 
In  consequence  of  which  it  is  ingeniously  conjec- 
tured that  the  land  of  Uz  and  of  Buz,  the  iEsitae  and 
Busitis  of  Ptolemy,  were  respectively  peopled  and 
named  from  Uz  and  Buz,  two  of  the  sons  of  Nahor, 
and  consequently  nephews  of  Abraham,  the  resi- 
dence of  whose  father,  Terah,  was  at  Haran,  or 
Charrte,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
necessarily,  therefore,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
i£sit8e. 

"  Yet,  this  hypothesis  can  by  no  means  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  geography  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
is  uniform  in  placing  the  land  of  Uz,  or  the  Ausitis 
of  the  Septuagint,  in  Stony  Arabia,  on  the  south- 
western coast  of  the  lake  Asphaltites,  or  the  Dead 
sea,  in  a  line  between  Egypt  and  Philistia,  surrounded 
by  Kedar,  Teman  and  Midian,  all  of  them  districts 
of  Stony  Arabia ;  and,  as  though  to  set  every  remain- 
ing doubt  completely  at  rest,  situated  in  Idumea,  or 
the  land  of  Edom  or  Esau,  (of  whose  position  there 
can  be  no  question,)  and  comprising  so  large  a  part 
of  it,  that  Idumea  and  Ausitis,  or  the  land  of  Uz,  and 
the  land  of  Edom,  were  convertible  terms,  and 
equally  employed  to  import  the  same  region.  Thus 
Jeremiah:  (Lam.  iv.  21.)  'Rejoice,  and  be  glad,  O 
daughter  of  Edom,  that  dwellest  in  the  land  of  Uz.' 
Whence  Eusebius  :  *  Idumea  is  the  region  of  EsaU, 
■urnamed  Edom;  it  is  that  part  which  lies  about 
Petrsea,  (Stony  Arabia,)  now  called  Gabalene,  and 
with  some  writers  is  the  Ausitis,  or  country  of  Job;" 
an  opinion  advanced  with  great  modesty,  considering 
that  he  himself  appears  to  have  concurred  in  it. 

"  In  effect,  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  all  the  per- 
sons introduced  into  the  ensuing  poem  were  Idumae- 
ans,  dwelling  in  Idumea ;  or,  in  other  words,  Edomite 
Arabs.  These  characters  are.  Job  himself,  of  the 
land  of  Uz,  Eliphaz  of  Teman,  a  district  of  as  much 


repute  as  IJz ;  and,  upon  the  joint  testimony  of  Jere- 
miali,  (xlix.  7,  20.)  Ezekiel,  (xxv.  13.)  Amos  (i.  11, 
12.)  and  Obadiah,  (v.  8,  9.)  a  part,  and  principal  part, 
of  idumea ;  Bildad  of  Shuah,  always  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  Sheba  and  Dedan,  the  first  of  which 
was  probably  named  afler  one  of  the  brothers  of  Jok- 
tan  or  Kahtan,  and  the  two  last  from  two  of  his  sons, 
all  of  them  being  uniformly  placed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Idumea ;  Zophar  of  Naama,  a  city  importing  pleas- 
antness, which  is  also  stated  by  Joshua  (xv.  21,  41.) 
to  have  been  situated  in  Idumea,  and  to  have  lain  in 
a  southern  direction,  towards  its  coast,  or  the  shores 
of  the  Red  sea;  and  Elihu  of  Buz,  which,  as 
the  name  of  a  place,  occurs  only  once  in  Sacred 
Writ,  but  is  there  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
Teman  and  Dedan,  ( Jer.  xxv.  23.)  and  hence  neces- 
■arily,  like  themselves,  a  border  city  upon  Ausitis, 
Uz,  or  Idumea. 

"  Nothing,  therefore,  appears  clearer,  than  that  the 
Uz,  or  Ausitis,  mentioned  in  the  ensuing  poem,  must 
have  been  situate  in  Stony,  and  not  in  Sandy,  Arabia ; 
and  that  the  ^sitis  of  Ptolemy  could  not  have  been 
the  same  place.  In  reality,  to  make  it  so,  Bochart 
and  those  who  advocate  his  opinion  are  obliged  to 
tupjKJse,  first,  a  typographical  error  of  iEsitis  for 
Ausitis  in  the  text  of  Ptolemy ;  and  next,  that  the 
position  of  iEsitis  itself  is  not  correctly  laid  down  in 
Ptolemy's  delineation,  which  they  admit  ought  to  be 
placed  in  a  higher  northern  latitude,  by  nearly  two 


degrees.  Uz,  Buz,  Teman  Dedan  and  Seba  are 
names  not  unfrequent  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures ;  and  hence  it  is  by  no  means  diffi 
cult  to  suppose  that,  in  differe  nt  provinces  of  the 
same  country,  similar  names  may  have  been  given  to 
different  districts  or  cities.  And  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  the  Seba  of  Ptolemy  was  so  denominated, 
not  from  the  son  of  Abraham  of  this  name  by  Ketu- 
rah,  but  from  one  of  the  descendants  of  Cush,  who 
had  a  son  of  the  name  of  Seba,  and  two  grandsoni 
named  Shebah  and  Dedan,  (Gen.  x.  7.)  and  who  in 
various  places  are  incidentally  stated  to  have  travel- 
led towards  the  eastern  parts  of  Happy  Arabia,  and 
consequently  in  the  very  track  in  which  the  Seba  of 
Ptolemy  is  situated ;  a  probability  very  strongly  cor- 
roborated from  the  name  of  Raamah,  the  father  of 
Sheba  and  Dedan,  being  also  mentioned  by  Ezekiel, 
(xxvii.  22.)  as  that  of  a  celebrated  commercial  city 
lying  in  the  same  track,  by  the  Septuagint  written 
'f^y^a,  Rhegma ;  and  from  the  same  name,  with  the 
Septuagint  mode  of  spelling  it,  occurring  in  Ptolemy 
at  no  great  distance  from  his  Seba. 

"  It  only  remains  to  be  observed,  that  allowing  this 
choro^phy  to  be  correct,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
conceiving  that  hordes  of  predatory  Chaldeans,  and 
even  of  the  Sabeans  of  Ptolemy,  should  occasionally 
have  infested  the  country  of  Idumea,  and  carried  off 
the  camels  of  Job,  unlimited  as  they  were  in  their 
rovings,  and  addicted  to  general  plunder,  perhaps,  as 
bishop  Lowth  conjectures,  over  the  whole  extent  of 
ox)untry  from  the  Euphrates  to  Egypt. 

"In  few  words,  the  country  which  forms  the 
scene  of  the  poem  before  us,  was  almost  as  richly  en- 
dowed with  names  as  ancient  Greece,  and,  in  many 
respects,  from  causes  not  dissimilar.  It  was  first 
called  Horitis,  or  the  land  of  the  Horim,  or  Horites, 
in  consequence,  as  is  generally  supposed,  of  its 
having  been  first  possessed  and  peopled  by  a  leader 
of  the  name  of  Hor,  and  his  tribe  or  family.  Amonff 
the  descendants  of  Hor,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
characters  was  Seir ;  and  from  his  era  it  was  lietter 
known  by  the  name  of  the  land  of  Seir.  This  chief- 
tain had  a  numerous  family  of  sons  and  grandsons : 
among  the  most  signalized  of  the  latter  was  Uz,  or 
Utz ;  and  from  him,  and  not  from  Uz  the  son  of  Na- 
hor, it  seems  to  have  been  called  Ausitis,  or  the  land 
of  Uz.  The  family  of  Hor,  Seir,  or  Uz,  were  at 
length,  however,  dispossessed  of  the  entire  region,  by 
Esau,  or  Edom ;  who,  already  powerful  on  his  en- 
tering Arabia,  rendered  himself  still  more  so  by  a 
marriage  with  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ismael ;  and 
the  conquered  territory  was  now  denominated 
Idumea,  or  the  land  of  Edom,  under  which  name  it 
has  been  generally  recognized  by  the  Greek  writers.** 
UZAL,  the  sixth  son  of  Joktan,  (Gen.  x.  27 ;  1 
Chron.  i.  21.)  is  commonly  placed  in  Arabia  Felix. 

UZZAH,  son  of  Abinadab,  (2  Sam.  vi.)  a  Levite, 
who,  with  his  brother,  Ahio,  conducted  the  new  cart, 
on  which  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  brought  from  i 
Kirjath-jearim  to  Jerusalem.     When  they  arrived  at 
Nachon's  thrashing-floor,  Uzzah  stretched  out    his  i 
hand  to  support  the  ark  of  God,  which  seemed  to  him  . 
to  be  in  danger  of  falling,  because  of  the  stumblirrff 
of  the  oxen.     In  consequenr*  of  this,  the  anger  cf 
the  Lord  smote  him,  and  he  died  on  the  plac^. 

Critics  are  much  divided  about  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Uzzah  ;  and  as  the  history,  being  related 
very  succinctly,  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  it  may 
h-s  proper  to  notice, 

(1.)  That  the  law  (Exod  xxv.  14.)  ordered  the  ar« 
to  be  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  Levites,  whereas 
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this  instance,  it  was  drawn  by  oxen,  on  a  cart,  aa 
this  caiTiage  by  beasts  were  good  enough  for  it :  it 
aa  hereby  assimilated  to  the  processions  of  the  hea- 
en,  who  drew  their  gods  al>out  in  carriages. 
^2.)  The  ark  ought  to  have  been  enveloped,  wholly 
mceaicd,  by  the  priests,  before  the  Levites  ap- 
oaciied  it :  whereas,  no  priest  attended  this  proces- 
Qn.  Was  it  carried  openly,  exposed  to  view  as  it 
as  by  the  Philistines  ?  1  Sam.  vi.  13 — 19.  Uzzah, 
iing  a  Levite,  ought  to  have  known  these  rules,  and 
jing  the  principal  in  conducting  the  procession,  and, 
\  may  be  supposed,  the  elder  brother,  he  was  prin- 
pally  guilty  ;  Ahio  be:ng  subordinate  to  him. 
(3.)  It  is  likely,  that  the  oxen  drew  it  safely  while 
1  a  straight  road,  but  when  they  came  to  the  thrash- 
g-floor,  one  or  both  of  them  became  restiff  and 
umbled,  which,  provoking  Uzzah,  put  him  off  his 
Hard. 

[This  solution  seems  to  be  most  in  accordance 
ith  the  words  of  David  afterwards,  when  about  to 


bring  the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  Zion 
1  Chron.  xt.  After  saying  (verse  2)  that  '*non« 
ought  to  carry  the  ark  of  God  but  the  Levitea,"  he 
BunmionB  all  the  priests  and  Levites  to  assist  in  the 
removal  of  it,  and  then  aaya,  (verse  13,)  "  Hf^cause  ye 
did  it  not  at  the  first,  ttie  Lord  our  God  made  8 
breach  upon  us,  for  that  we  sought  him  not  after  the 
due  order."  This  is  said  in  evident  allusion  to  the 
breach  made  upon  Uzzah,  i.  e.  the  breaking  fonli  of 
God's  anger  against  Uzzah,  2  Sam.  vi.  8,  and  1  Chron 
xiii.  11.     R. 

UZZEN-SHERAH,  a  city  of  Ephrnim,  built  by 
Sherah,  daughter  of  Beriali,  and  granddaughter  of 
Ephraim,  1  Chron.  vii.  22 — 24. 

UZZI,  son  of  Bukki,  the  sixth  high-priest  of  the 
Jews,  of  the  race  of  Eleazar,  was  succeeded  by  Ell, 
A.  M.  2828. 

UZZIAH,  or  AzAKiAH,  king  of  Judah.  See  Axa- 
RIAH  Vlll. 
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VANITY  is  put  (1.)  for  vain  glory,  or  pride, 
fh'icAi  inflates  men  with  a  great  opinion  of  them- 
elves  ;  boasting,  or  self-conceit,  Ps.  cxix.  37  ;  2  Pet. 

18  ;  (2.)  for  lying,  Ps.  iv.  2  ;  (3.)  for  mere  emptiness, 
Secies,  i;  Ps.  cxliv.  4;   (4.)  for  idols,  Deut.  xxxii. 

;  2  Kings  xvii.  15 ;  Jer.  li.  5 ;  (5.)  for  wantonly, 
nnecessarily,  &c.  Exod.  xx.  7.  (G.)  Vam  is  opposed 
0  true,  real,  substantial.  Ps.  v.  10,  "  Their  heart  is 
ain,  or  full  of  vanity  and  lying."  Ps.  xii.  2,  They 
lave  deceived  their  neighbors  by  vain  discourses,  by 
eords  of  deceit  and  lies.  To  lift  up  the  soul  to 
anity,  (Ps.  xxiv.  4.)  is,  to  swear  vainly  and  falsely. 

VASHTI,  a  wife  of  Ahasuerus,  divorced  by  him, 
Q  favor  of  Esther.     See  Esther,  and  Ahasoerus. 

VEIL,  a  kind  of  scarf  or  mande,  with  which 
females  in  the  East  cover  the  face  and  head. 

In  the  history  of  Abimelech  and  Sarah,  (Gen.  xx. 
L6.)  the  veil  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  described  by 
he  circumlocution  of  "  a  covering  to  the  eyes."  [But 
ihe  phrase  "  covering  to  the  eyes  "  refers  evidently 
.0  the  money  given  by  Abimelech,  viz.  the  thousand 
jieces  of  silver,  which  were  to  be  a  covering  to  the 
|5yf«  of  otliers,  i.  e.  an  atoning  present,  a  testimony 
!)f  her  innocence  in  the  eyes  of  all.  See  Abime- 
lech I.     R. 

It  is  related  of  Moses,  (Exod.  xxxiv.  33.)  that  after 
soming  down  from  the  mount,  "  the  skin  of  his  face 
ihone  ; "  so  that,  in  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the 
people,  "he  put  a  veil  over  his  face."  This  veil  is 
Balled  n>Do,  masvek,  and  seems  to  denote  not  a  close 
texture,  but  a  loosely  woven,  or  open  net-work  ma- 
terial. This  idea  shows  the  propriety  of  the  ai)pli- 
jcation  of  a  hke  word  in  Isa.  xxv.  7,  "  The  Lord  shall 
take  away,  in  this  mountain,  the  superficial  wrapper, 
Icovering  close  up,  which  is  upon  all  nations,  whereby 
they  are  totally  precluded  from  correct  knowledge  of 
God  ;  as  well  as  the  veil  of  a  looser  texture,  [masveh,) 
the  spreading  spread  over  all  people  ;  which  permits 
some  small  glimpse  (by  namral  conscience,  Rom.  ii. 
14,  17)  of  the  divine  excellences  to  [>aa8  through  it ; 
affording,  not  a  clear  view,  but  a  confiised  |>erception, 
to  those  who  wish  to  examine  l>cyond  it.  This 
leems  to  be  the  verj  idea  of  the  apostle,  2  Cor.  lu. 


VEIL 

12,  13  : — "  We  use  great  openness,  and  plainness  of 
speech,  in  discovering  the  gospel  to  you  ;  not  as 
Moses  did,  who  put  a  net- work  veil  over  his  face,  so 
that  Israel  could  not  look  steadfastly — to  the  end — 
fully — thoroughly,  entirely,  into  diat  which  was  to  be 
abolished  :  they  could  see  a  part,  but  not  the  whole  ; 
they  saw  it  as  it  were  through  the  inesht*  of  the  net- 
work, but  not  clearly,  distinctly ;  they  discerned  ill- 
dejinedly,  not,  as  you  may  do,  punctually,  for  we  do 
not  use  the  slightest  prevention  of  sight ; — and  this 
veil,  which  admits  but  such  imperfect  views  of  things, 
continues  still  upon  their  heart,  but  shall  l)e  removed  ; 
so  that  they  shall  see  all  things  clearly,  when  that 
heart  shall  turn  to  the  Lord."  fThe  distinction  here 
made  exists  only  in  the  fancy  of*  the  writer.     R. 

There  is  a  kind  of  veil  or  gannf-nt  mentioned  in 
Ruth  iii.  15,  named  m^ac,  milpahhaih,  which,  by  th«< 
expression  of  Boaz,  it  should  seem,  Ruth  wore  upor 
her  person.  It  appears  also  not  to  have  been  very 
large,  as  Ruth  hddil  open,  to  receive  six  measures  ol 
barley.  Besides,  as  she  carried  this  qiuuitity,  it  couKi 
not  have  been  extremely  heavy,  luul  yet  it  is  most 
likely  Jioaz  nearly  or  altogether  filled  it.  A  word, 
very  closely  allied  to  diis,  if  not  the  very  same,  widi 
a  Chaldee  variation,  is  used,  Ezek.  xiii.  18,  to  denote 
a  veil,  (Eng.  trans,  ''kerchief'  from  tlie  French 
couvre-chcf,)  which  is  ex})re«aly  sai*!  to  he  woni  on 
the  head ;  consequently,  it  is  not  the  ntck  couvre-chff 
of  our  females;  as  otherwise  might  have  been 
thought. — "  Wo  to  tlie  women  who  adapt  cushions 
to  all  reclining  arms,  and  who  com|K)se  veils  (rncoc) 
to  be  worn  ui)on  the  ht^ad  of  females  of  all  statun*, 
in  ouWr  to  render  them  more  alluring,  for  puri>o«»es 
of  volui)tuou8ne88,  to  hunt  souls — persons:  .  I 

will  tear  away  the  pillows  from  your  lolling  arms ; 
your  ^rc/itc/j"  also  will  1  tear,  tljal  tliey  may  no  longer 
adorn  you  ;  and  will  l<^t  go  the  (male)  souls — j)erBona, 
whom  you  have  hunted,  and  caught  in  your  toils." 
q.  d.  "Some  of  my  people  you  worry  and  seduce 
by  voluptuous  attractions  and  solicitations;  odiers 
you  chase  and  pursue,  till  thev  are  terrifie«l,  to  answer 
your  criminal  purposes :  but  from  botli  diese  methods 
of  attack  will  I  deliver  ihem  ;  and  I  will  punish  you  " 
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From  this  use  of  this  kind  of  veil,  it  appears  tliar  it 
WEB  esteemed  a  very  ornamental  part  of  the  head- 
dress ;  and  herein  it  agrees  with  the  directions  of 
Naomi  to  Ruth,  to  dress  herself  to  advantage.  It  was, 
perhaps,  not,  therefore,  a  veil  to  be  taken  off  and  put 
on,  but  was  constandy  worn  on  the  head,  and  has, 
pcasibly,  its  representatives  in  the  modern  caps  or  tur- 
bans of  our  young  women. 

We  read.  Gen.  xxiv.  65,  that  Rt  bekah,  seeing  Isaac 
advancing  towai'ds  her,  covered  herself  with  a  veil, 
or  rather  with  the  veil,  (hv^Jt*  hats-tsdiph,)  either,  (1.) 
that  which  it  was  customary  for  brides  to  wear,  or, 
(2.)  that  which  had  been  provided  for  her  at  home: 
if  these  ideas  may  coalesce  into  one,  then  this  was 
provided  at  home,  for  Rebekah  to  wear  as  a  bridal 
veil  That  it  was  used  for  that  purpose  in  her  inten- 
tion, is  certain  ;  but  was  it  adopted  on  account  of 
haste  .^  or  was  it  that  veil  which  due  formality 
required  .''  This  question  is  rendered  perplexing,  by 
the  same  word  being  used  m  the  history  of  Tamar, 
who  "  put  away  the  garments  of  her  widowhood, 
and  covered  up  herself  in  a  tsdiph;"  whence,  it 
seems,  this  was  not  a  widow-like  dress,  or  dress  of 
^ef,  but  of  joy  ;  yet  it  could  hardly  be  the  regular 
bridal  veil,  (notwithstanding  Mr.  Harmer  thinks  it 
was,)  for  what  could  iji}  observer,  or  bystander,  think 
might  induce  a  bride  to  sit  as  Tamar  sat,  "  like  a 
harlot,  by  the  way  side?" — Besides,  could  Judah 
think  her  a  bride,  and  yet  make  such  proposals  as  he 
did  to  her  ?  It  is,  therefore,  likely,  that  this  veil  was 
worn  by  Chaldean  women,  or  stranger  women — 
foreigners  to  the  country  of  Canaan  ;  hence  it  seems 
to  be  certain,  that  Rebekah  brought  with  her  that 
kind  of  veil  which  in  her  own  country  would  have 
been  esteemed  honorable,  on  any  occasion  ;  and  Ta- 
mar, (a  Canaanitess,)  by  wearing  such  a  veil,  appeared 
to  Judah  to  be  a  foreigner — a  stranger-woman — who 
had  strayed  from  her  associates,  or  whose  living  de- 
pended on  the  disposal  of  her  person. 

[Another  Hebrew  word  rendered  veil  in  the  Eng- 
lish version,  is  n>nn,  rddidj  which,  however,  eems 
properly  to  denote  a  fine  upper  garment  or  mantle, 
which  females  were  accustomed  to  throw  over  their 
other  garments  when  they  went  out,  Cant.  v.  7  ;  Isa. 
iii.  23.  The  Greek  word  i^ovoia^  power,  which  is  also 
thus  translated  in  1  Cor.  xi.  10,  seems  there  more 
properly  to  be  put  for  emblem  of  power  or  of  honor 
mnddipiitv,  i.  e.  a  veil.  This,  Paul  says,  should  be 
worn  by  females  in  the  churches,  on  account  of  the 
angels.  Who  are  these  ?  Some  say,  the  angels  of 
the  churches,  i.  e.  the  bishops.  Others,  better,  the 
messengers,  i.  e.  spies  of  the  heathen,  evil-minded  per- 
sons, who  frequent  the  assemblies  in  order  to  spy  out 
irregularities.  Others,  still,  take  angels  in  the  usual 
sense,  and  consider  Paul  as  representing  the  angels 
of  heaven  as  beholding  with  deep  interest  the  devo- 
tions of  Christian  assemblies.     R. 

These  remarks  will  have  prepared  the  way  for 
noticing  some  of  the  eastern  ideas  attached  to  the 
veil. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  affront 
committed  against  a  female  in  the  East,  by  lifting  up 
her  veil.  We  might  quote  from  Schultens,  who 
■hows,  from  Arabian  writers,  that  the  image  of  tear- 
ing or  taking  away  the  veU  expresses  the  unhappy 
state  of  eastern  virgins,  when  aftronted,  violated  and 
insulted.  So  Cabihah,  the  mother  of  Khalife  Motaz, 
complained  of  Saleh,  tlie  Turkish  chief,  "  He  has  torn 
my  veil ;"  to  expre^ss  with  decency,  "  He  has  dishonor- 
ed me ; "  but  we  rather  appeal  to  the  story  of  Susanna, 
n  me  Apocrypha,  as  best  adapted  to  the  following 


illustration.  The  writer  notices  as  an  act  of 
treatment,  "  Now  Susanna  was  a  very  delicate  woma 
and  beauteous  to  behold;  and  these  wicked  me 
commanded  to  uncover  her  face,  {for  she  wc 
covered,)  that  theji  mighi  be  filled  with  her  beauty 
Therefore,  her  fnends,  and  all  that  saw  her,  wept ; 
i.  e.  the  elders  unveiled  her  from  impure  motives. 

Many  have  been  the  inquiries  to  which  the  prece] 
of  our  Lord  in  Matt.  v.  28,  has  given  occasion :  "  Whc 
soever  looketh  on  a  woman,  to  lust  afler  her,  hat 
committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart, 
Great  stress  has  usually  been  laid  on  the  motive,  an 
very  justly;  but  Lardner  and  others  insist,  thi 
Yvruixa  must  be  taken  for  a  married  woman,  as 
common  enough;  nevertheless,  the  true  import  o 
the  passage,  Mr.  Taylor  thinks,  can  only  be  undei 
stood,  by  considering  the  closely  covered  state  of  th 
eastern  women,  under  their  veils,  in  which,  bein 
totally  concealed,  they  offer  no  occasion  of  bein 
LOOKED  UPON  ;  but  would  take  it  as  the  greatest  ir 
solence — as  nothing  short  of  the  greatest  insolenc 
could  dictate  the  offence — should  their  veils  be  draw 
aside.  Understand,  therefore,  the  passage  thu 
"  You  have  heard  that  it  was  said  in  ancient  time 
Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery :  but  I  say  to  yoi 
that  my  purer  principles  forbid  the  most  remote  a6 
vance  toward  that  crime,  any  commencement  of  whi 
may  lead  to  it ;  whoever  removes  the  veil,  to  look  o 
any  woman,  (whether  married  or  unmarried,  whetht 
of  rigid  or  of  easy  virtue,)  if  he  violate  modesty  b 
such  a  liberty  for  excitative  purposes,  he  has  sullie 
his  spiritual  purity,  and  is  guilty."  Is  not  this  th 
true  import  of  the  term  to  look  on,  on  which  th 
question  turns?  [But  does  not  this  minuteness  c 
meaning  detract  much  from  the  force  of  our  Lord 
precept  ?  Cannot  a  man,  according  to  our  Lord 
idea,  just  as  much  commit  adultery  or  fornication  i 
his  heart  by  casting  his  eyes  upon  a  woman  to  luf 
q/ler  her,  or  even  in  thinking  of  her,  as  by  actuall 
tearing  away  her  veil  to  look  upon  her  ?  Away,  thei 
with  such  trifling  !     R. 

In  the  Fragments  from  which  these  remarks  ar 
selected,  and  some  others  which  follow,  (Nos.  159- 
165,)  are  collected  from  various  travellei-s  the  mot 
ample  accounts  of  the  forms  of  eastern  veils,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  worn.  From  thes 
accounts  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  a  most  important  [)ai 
of  female  dress,  and  is  frequently  alluded  to,  wher 
not  distinctly  or  apparently  spoken  of  in  Scripture. 

VERSIONS  OF  THE  Scriptures.  Our  attentio 
must  be  confined,  in  this  article,  to  those  which  ar 
more  usually  denominated  the  Ancient  Version! 
These  are  the  following :  The  Greek  versions,  oi 
which  the  SEPTUAGiNTor  Alexandrine  version  is  th 
chief;  the  Latin  versions,  viz.  the  Vulgate  an4 
Itala ;  the  Chaldee  versions,  or  Targums  ;  tlie  Samas 
itan  version  ;  the  Peshito  and  other  Syriac  versions 
and  the  Arabic  versions. 

Afler  the  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be  spoken,  an 
had  become  a  dead  language,  in  the  second  centur 
before  Christ,  and  still  more  after  the  spread  of  Chrifi 
tianity,  translations  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  int 
the  prevailing  languages  of  the  age,  became  a  thin, 
of  necessity,  both  to  Jews  and  Christians,  in  Palestin 
and  in  other  countries.  Accordingly,  almost  ever 
language  then  current  received  at  least  one  versior 
which  became  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  wa 
used  instead  of  the  original  Hebrew  text.  In  thi 
way, there  aro8e,almo8t  contemporaneously,  the  Alex 
andrine  version  for  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian  Jewe 
and  the  earliest  Chaldee  versions  for  those  who  dwel 
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di  Puleotine  and  Babylonia.  After  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  the  Christians  adopted  at  first  the 
Septuagint ;  but  in   the  second  century   there  ap- 

E eared  three  or  four  other  Greek  versions  from  the 
ands  of  Jewish  and  Christian  translators,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  supersede  the  Septuagint.  In  this, 
however,  they  did  not  succeed  ;  and  these  works  are 
now  lost  About  the  same  time,  the  Syrian  Christians 

nade  the  Syriac  version  ;  and  the  Latin  ChrLstians 
procured  a  Latin  version  of  the  Septuagint,  which  at 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century  gave  place  to  tlie  ver- 
sion of  Jerome,  the  present  Vulgate.  After  the  wide 
extension  of  the  Arabic  language  in  the  seventh 
century,  both  Jews  and  Christians  began  to  translate 
the  Scriptures  into  Arabic  also ;  the  Jews  out  of  the 
original  Hebrew,  and  the  Christians  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint. Indeed,  this  latter  is  the  case  with  all 
translations  of  the  Old  Testament,  made  by  the  Chris- 
tians, into  the  oriental  languages. 

The  versions  of  the  Scriptures  are  usually  divided 
into  the  immediate^  or  those  made  directly  from  the 
original  text,  and  the  mediate,  or  those  made  from 
other  versions.  The  latter  are  also  sometimes  called 
daughters  of  the  former.  It  is  only  those  of  the  first 
species  which  have  any  hermeneutical  value  ;  those 
of  the  latter  kind  can  only  serve  for  aid  in  the  verbal 
criticism  of  the  versions  from  which  they  have  flowed, 
and  are  indeed  of  no  special  importance,  even  here, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Septuagint,  the  text  of 
which  has  been  so  much  corrupted. 

The  ancient  translators  possessed  neither  grammati- 
cal nor  lexicographical  helps,  and  followed,  therefore, 
every  where,  exegetical  tradition.  As  their  object, 
too,  was  always  practical,  rather  than  a  learned  or 
bcientific  one,  they  are  often  apt  to  fail  in  the  requi- 
site degree  of  exactness ;  and  sometimes  also  they 
interweave  their  own  views  and  impressions  in  their 
versions.  This  last  circumstance  renders  these  ver- 
sions less  available  as  it  respects  exegesis  ;  but  makes 
them  so  much  the  more  important  as  historical  docu- 
ments, in  regard  to  the  views  of  the  age  and  of  the 
sect  to  which  they  belong. 

Septua^nt,  or  Alexandrine  Version.  The  Septua- 
gint, or  the  version  of  the  LXX,  or  the  Alexandrine 
version,  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  of  all  the  Greek,  or, 
indeed,  of  all  the  versions  whatever  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament There  was,  it  is  true,  a  legend  among  the 
Fathers,  that  there  had  existed  an  earlier  Greek  ver- 
sion, in  which  Plato  had  read  the  15ible ;  but  this  is 
assuredly  without  foundation,  and  was  suggested  by 
the  Fathers,  in  order  to  aflTord  ground  for  the  assump- 
tion, that  Plato  and  the  Greek  philosophers  had  bor- 
rowed from  Moses.  (Clem.  Alexandr.  Stromaia,  i.  p. 
526,  ed.  Potter.)  The  origin  of  this  version,  like  that 
of  the  canon,  in  some  degree,  is  veiled  in  Jewish 
legends;  according  to  which  Ptolemy  Philadeiphus, 
king  of  Egypt,  from  284  to  246,  B.  C.  having  formed 
the  wish,  through  the  advice  of  his  librarian,  Deme- 
trius Phalerius,  to  possess  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
Mosaic  writings  for  the  Alexandr'me  library,  sent  an 
embassy  to  Jerusalem  for  this  object,  and  obtaine<l  a 
Hebrew  manuscript,  and  72  learned  Jews  to  translate 
it  These  all  labored  together  in  the  translation, 
which,  after  mutual  consultation,  they  dictated  to 
Demetrius.  This  legend  is  given  in  an  eoiatle  said 
to  have  been  written  by  Arisueus  to  his  brother  in 
Alexandria,  but  which  is  spurious.  Josephus  also  re- 
lates the  story,  lib.  xii.  2. 2 — 14.  The  pretended  epis- 
tle of  Aristaeus  is  found  in  Van  Dale^s  Diss.  sup. 
Arist«um,  Amst  1705  ;  in  H.  Hodjf  de  BibUor.  Text 
originaUbus,  Ox.  1705 ;  in  Josepki  Opp.  ed.  Haver- 
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camp.  Amst  1726.  The  legend,  as  transmitted  to  us 
by  the  Fathers,  is  far  more  romantic.  According  to 
Justin  Martyr,  the  72  interpreters  were  distributed 
into  as  many  separate  cells,  in  which  they  were  con- 
fined until  they  had  completed  each  his  separata 
translation,  or  72  in  all ;  and  these,  when  afterwards 
coim)ared,  were  found  to  agree  verbatim  throughout 

If;  now,  we  leave  out  of  view  these  later  fabulous 
additions,  still,  even  the  earlier  narrative  of  the  Jews 
is  full  of  iniprol)ability.  An  Egyptian  monarch 
would  hardly  have  thought  it  necessary  to  send  an 
embassy  to  Jerusalem  to  obtain  a  riiannscript ;  and 
the  circumstance  as  related  savors  strongly  of  Jew- 
ish national  self-complacency  and  pride.  The  most 
probable  supposition  is,  that  after  the  Jews  had  in 
great  numbers  settled  down  permanently  in  Egypt, 
ana  had,by  degrees,  forgottenin  agreat  measure  tlie 
Hebrew  languajze,  a  Greek  version  of  their  hfcrip- 
tures,  and  especially  of  the  Law,  or  Pentateuch,  be- 
came necessary  for  the  use  of  their  pul»lic  worship 
in  their  synagogues  and  temple.  (See  Alexandria, 
p.  43.)  This  would  be,  in  all  probability,  prepared 
under  the  authority  of  the  Sanhedrim,  which  con- 
sisted of  72  members.  Or  this  number,  moreover, 
is  a  sort  of  round  number,and  might  be  used  merely 
to  denote  a  version  made  by  many  interpreters.  Sucb 
a  version  would  not  improbably  be  received  by  De- 
metrius into  the  library  ;  for  we  know  that  he  set  on 
foot  a  collection  of  all  known  codes  of  law,  with 
reference  to  a  new  code  contemplated  by  Ptolemy 
Lagus.  The  translation  of  the  other  books,  besides 
the  Pentateuch,  seems  to  have  taken  place  gradually, 
between  this  time  and  the  birth  of  Christ  Of  the 
book  of  Esther,  it  is  said,  in  a  note  at  the  end,  tliat  it 
was  translated  under  Ptolemy  Philoinator.  The 
book  of  Daniel  seems  to  have  been  translated  last  of 
all ;  on  which  account  it  is,  perhaps,  that  tliis  lx)ok  is 
not  contained  at  all  in  our  manuscripts  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint. The  translation  of  Daniel,  m  our  editions, 
is  that  of  Theodotion.  The  genuine  Alexandrine 
version  of  Daniel  was  first  discovered  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  and  published  at  Rome,  1/72, 
reprinted  Gottingen,  1773. 

The  character  of  this  version  is  different,  according 
to  the  different  books.  It  is  easy  to  distinguisli  five 
or  six  different  translators.  The  Pentateuch  is  l)est 
translated,  and  exhibits  a  clear  and  flowing  Greek 
style ;  though  it  seems  to  have  been  made  from  a 
different  and  interpolated  original  text  The  next 
in  rank  is  the  translator  of  Job  and  Proverl« ;  he 
indeed  often  misses  the  true  sense,  but  still  gives 
every  where  a  good  idea,  and  his  style  is  like  tliat  of 
an  original  writer.  The  Psalms  and  the  prophets 
are  translated  worst  of  all;  often,  indeed,  withou. 
any  sense.  The  version  of  Ecclewiasies  is  d'>- 
thiguished  by  an  anxious  literal  adherence  to  \iie 
original. — Indeed,  the  real  value  of  the  Septuagint  «• 
a  version,  stands  in  no  sort  of  relation  to  im  reputa- 
tion. All  the  translators  engaged  in  it  appear  to 
have  been  wanting  in  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
two  langiuiges,  and  in  a  due  atteniion  to  ^rmm- 
mar,  etymol<»gy  and  orthography.  Hence  they  often 
confound  \m)\yer  names,  and  ap{)ellations,  kindred 
verl)8,  siuiilar  words  and  lenem,  etc.  and  this  in 
cases  wliere  we  are  not  at  lil>erty  to  conjecmro 
various  reailings.  The  whole  version  is  rather  free 
than  Hteral ;  the  figures  and  metaphom  are  resolved, 
and  there  are  frequent  allusions  inserted  to  later 
times  and  later  Jewish  dogmas ;  e.  g.  Isa.  xiii.  21 
ix.  12 ;  xix.  18,  25 ;  xixiv.  14.  Not  unfrequently, 
too,  particular  references  and  allusions  to  Egypt,  und 
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Egyptian  antiquities,are  inserted ;,  e.  g.  Isa.  xix.  The 
Greek  of  the  Se})tuagint  is  that  of  the  Jews  in 
Egypt,  a  branch  of  tlie  later  Greek  of  the  common 
people,  and  called  usually  »;  xoivt}^  iht  common^  or  al»o 
the  Macedonic-Alexanckine  dialect.  This  common 
dialect,  or  vulgar  language,  spread  itself,  after  the 
time  of  Alexander,  over  ail  the  nations  w^hich  spoke 
Greek,  and  was  distinguished  from  the  Attic,  &c.  by 
the  circumstance,  that  it  adopted  much  from  the 
aucient  Doric.  It  was  fii-st  used  as  the  language  of 
books,  in  the  version  of  the  LXX,  and  is,  hence, 
often  called  the  Alexandrine  dialect.  From  tlie 
mixture  of  Hebraisms  which  it  received  in  the  mouths 
of  the  Jews,  who  spoke  Greek,  i.  e.  the  Hellenistic 
Jews,  it  is  also  named  the  Hellenistic  dialect.  The 
New  Testament  is  written  in  the  same  dialect,  but  in 
a  purer  form.  It  is  also  the  language  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha and  of  some  of  the  Fathers.  The  chief  phi- 
lological helps  for  the  study  of  the  Septuagint,  are 
the  concordance  of  Tronnn,  and  the  lexicons  of  the 
Old  Testament  by  Biel  and  Schleusner. 

The  authority  of  this  new  version  soon  became  so 
great,  as  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  original  Hebrew 
among  all  those  Jews  who  spoke  Greek.  In  the 
Egyptian  synagogues,  indeed,  the  original  Hebrew 
was  still  read  along  with  the  Greek  version,  but  the 
common  people  no  longer  understood  it  Even 
scholar*,  like  Philo,  no  longer  understood  the 
national  mother  tongue,  and  held  entirely  to  the 
Greek  translation.  In  Palestine  also,  this  became  by 
degrees  current,  and  was  used  along  with  the  Chal- 
dee  versions,  especially  by  the  more  learned,  who 
were  acquainted  with  Greek.  This  appears  even  in 
Josephus,  and  from  the  New  Testament.  In  both, 
the  version  of  the  LXX  seems  to  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion ;  though  the  citations  do  not  always  accord  witli 
it,  and  the  writers  sometimes  (e.  g.  Matthew)  seem  to 
have  had  the  original  before  them.  (On  the  citations 
fix)m  the  O.  T.  see  Surenhusius,  ^i^log  xaraAAoy^;, 
Amst.  713  ;  also  the  Tracts  of  Owen  and  Randolph, 
as  published  at  Andover,  1827.J  From  the  Jews  the 
reputation  and  authority  of  tne  Septuagint  passed 
over  to  the  Christians,  who  employed  it  with  the  same 
degree  of  credence  as  the  original.  It  became  of 
course  the  point  of  appeal  in  the  controversies  be- 
tween Jews  and  Christians,  and  hence  began  to  lose 
its  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  former.  As  in 
those  controversies  the  Jews  often  found  themselves 
worsted,  they  declared  that  this  lay  solely  in  the 
Greek  translation,  and  carried  their  appeal  to  the  He- 
brew original,  and  also  to  other  versions,  which  they 
•aid  were  more  literal.  The  Talmudists,  among  whom 
the  ancient  hatred  against  the  Greek  again  awoke, 
proclaimed  a  curse  upon  the  Greek  law,  or  Penta- 
teuch, and  appointed  a  fast  upon  the  day  on  which 
they  supposed  the  translation  to  have  been  suggested. 

The  fixT  of  the  Septuagmt  has  suffered  greatly. 
Through  the  multitude  of  copies,  which  the  very 
ffeneral  usa^  rendered  necessary,  and  by  means  of 
Ignorant  critics,  the  text  of  this  version,  in  the  third 
century,  had  fkllen  into  the  most  lamentable  state. 
In  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  Crimen  set  himself  to 
obtain  a  corrected  text  by  means  of  a  comparison  of 
the  original  Hebrew  and  the  other  Greek  versions. 
The  plan  which  he  adopted  was,  to  place  the 
original  text  and  the  different  versions  in  parallel 
columni ;  by  which  means,  also,  he  was  able  to  give 
to  the  Christians,  in  their  polemics  with  the  Jews,  the 
benefit  of  all  the  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
•ne  view.  This  work  was  the  celebrated  Hexapla 
•f  Origen,  l^anXa  sc.  /9t|9i,i«,  i.  e.  the  Bible  in  six  col- 


umns. It  contained,  besides  the  Hebrew  text  and  th« 
LXX,  also  the  three  later  Greek  versions  of  Aquila. 
Symmachus  and  Theodotion,  described  below,  to- 

f  ether  with  the  Hebrew  text,  written  in  Greek  lettera 
n  order  to  emend  the  LXX,  he  compared  the  Greek 
with  the  original,  in  which  he  used  the  assistance 
of  learned  Jews,  Where  there  was  an  omission  in 
the  Greek,  he  supplied  it  from  ono  of  the  other  ver- 
sions, usually  that  of  Theodotion;  marking  the 
additions  with  an  asterisk  at  the  beginning,  and  with 
the  name  of  the  translator  at  the  end.  Where  the 
LXX  had  any  thing  too  much,  he  let  it  stand,  indeed, 
but  marked  it  with  an  obelisk  or  dagger  at  the 
beginning,  to  denote  its  spuriousness.  The  whole 
work  consisted  of  fifty  rolls  or  volumes,  and  was 
afterwards  seen  and  used  by  Jerome  in  the  auto- 
gra})h  ;  but  was,  not  long  after,  lost,  and  exists  now 
only  in  fragments. 

These  fragments  have  been  collected,  and  published 
by  Montfauijon,  Paris,  1714,  2  vols.  fol.  reprinted  in 
an  abridgment  by  Bahrdt,  Leipz.  1769 — 70.  But  the 
very  plan  adopted  by  Origen  became,  alas !  in  the 
sequel,  the  occasion  of  still  more  numerous,  and 
greater  corruptions  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Septua- 
gint. The  transcribers  left  out  all  the  critical  marks 
and  signs  which  Origen  had  employed,  but  not  the 
words  which  he  had  inserted  in  the  text ;  so  that  ths 
evil  was  worse  than  before. 

The  text  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  this 
source  is  called  the  Text  of  the  Htxa-plcu,  or  of  Ort^en, 
in  distinction  from  the  earher  text,  which  is  called 
the  xoivjy,  the  common^  or  the  Greek  Vulgate.  Ie 
the  manuscripts  which  exist  at  the  present  day,  af 
also  in  the  printed  editions,  these  two  different  texti 
lie  at  the  foundation,  according  as  they  follow  the 
two  principal  manuscripts,  viz.  the  Roman,  or  tht 
Codex  VaticanuSf  the  basis  of  which  is  the  *oty>/,  oi 
earlier  common  text ;  and  the  Alexandrine,  from  th« 
Codex  AUxandrinua,  in  the  British  museum  at  Lon- 
don, which  exhibits  more  of  the  readings  and  inter- 
polations of  the  Hexapla  of  Origen.  Hence  th« 
editions  of  the  Septuagint  fall  also  into  two  classes 
viz.  those  which  follow  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  as  the 
editions  of  L.  Bos.  1709,  and  Reineccius,  1730, 1757 
and  those  which  follow  the  Codex  Alexandr.  as  th« 
editions  of  Grabe,  Ox.  1707,  and  of  Breitinger,  1730 
A  critical  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  with  a  full  col- 
lection of  various  readings  from  all  the  manuscripts 
and  also  out  of  the  versions  which  have  flowed  fron 
it,  was  undertaken  m  England,  by  Dr.  Holmes 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  book  of 
Genesis  was  published  in  folio,  in  1798  ;  Exodus 
1801;  Leviticus,  1802;  Numbers,  1803;  Deuter- 
onomy, 1804  ;  and  the  book  of  Daniel  in  1805,  jus 
before  the  death  of  the  editor.  The  work  has  sinc4 
been  continued  by  Dr.  Parsons ;  Joshua  was  pub 
lished  in  1810  ;  Judges  and  Ruth  in  1812  ;  and  thi 
six  remaining  historical  books,  in  the  five  years  fol 
lowing  ;  thus  completing  the  second  volume.  Th< 
work  IS  still  continued.  (See,  on  tne  history  of  thf 
Septuagint,   Hody   de   Biblior.   Textibus    orig.  Ox 

1705 ;  and  Fabricii  Bibliotheca  Gneca,  edit  Harlet 
vol.  ii.  iii.) 

The  principal  mediaU  versions,  which  have  be«i 
made  from  the  Septuagint,  are  the  lialcu,  or  ancien 

Latin  version,  one  of  the  Syriac  versions,  the  Ethio 
pic,  Egyptian,  Armenian,  (leorgian  or  Grusinias 

Sclavonian,  and  several  Arabic  versions. 

Other  Greek  Vergions.    In  the  latter  half  of  th 
second  century  after  Christ,  there  appeared,  uearl; 

contemporaneously,  three  new  Greek  veraicns  5>f  th 
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Vhoie  Old  Testament.  The  author  of  the  first  was 
iquiLA,  a  Jew  by  birth,  whose  translation,  therefore, 
vas  adopted  for  use  in  many  synagogues.  The  au- 
hors  of  the  two  others,  Symmachds  and  Theodo- 
•lON,  were  Jewish  Christians.  All  these  are  more 
xact  and  literal  than  the  LXX;  they  retain  the 
igures  and  metaphors  of  the  original ;  and  none  of 
hem  exliibit  the  arbitrary  caprices  of  the  Alexan- 
irine  translators.  Aquila,  especially,  is  in  the  high- 
flt  degree  anxious  ;  he  is  often  so  literal  as  to  destroy 
he  sense  ;  and  expresses  with  the  utmost  care  even 
he  etymologies  of  the  Hebrew.  Symmachus,  on 
he  contrary,  aims  at  a  better  Greek  style.  The- 
idotion  is  more  eclectic,  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
ranting  in  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  Fragments  of 
Jl  these  versions  are  found  in  the  Hexapla  of  Origen, 
a  published  by  MontfauQon.  From  Thecxiotion 
Jone  we  have  the  whole  book  of  Daniel  extant, 
irhich  stands  in  our  editions  of  the  Septuagint. 

Of  less  importance  are  some  anonymous  Greek 
'crsions,  which  Origen  denotes  as  the  5th,  6th  and 
'th.  Of  rather  more  value  is  a  Graeco- Samaritan 
ranslation,  which  was  made  from  the  Samaritan 
version. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  century,  a  new 
IJreek  version  of  several  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  discovered  by  Villoison,  in  a  manuscript 
jQ  the  library  of  St.  Mark's  cathedral,  Venice  ;  hence 
lialled  the  Versio  Veneta,  or  Grtzcua  Venetus.  It 
lomprises  the  Pentateuch,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
'Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations .  and  Daniel.  The 
Pentateuch  was  published  by  Ammon,  Erlangen, 
11790 — 91 ;  the  other  books  by  Villoison  himself, 
l^trasburg,  1784.  It  follows  slavishly  the  original, 
ind  the  verbal  interpretation  of  the  Jews  ;  even  the 
Parcuha  or  Jewish  divisions  of  the  text  are  given, 
ind  the  pages  of  the  manuscript  run  backwards,  like 
he  Hebrew ;  the  Greek  diction  is  in  the  highest 
legree  affected.  The  translator  is  ever  straining 
ifler  a  poetic  and  Attic  style ;  along  with  which 
MJcur,  nevertheless,  the  grossest  mistakes  in  lan- 
^age  and  newly  formed  words.  Jehovah  he  trans- 
ates  o-rtoixiiq.  The  translator  was,  most  probably, 
I  Byzantine  Jew,  of  the  middle  ages. 

Ancient  Latin  Version,  or  Itala.  After  Christianity 
lad  extended  itself  in  the  West,  a  Latin  version  of 
he  Bible  also  became  necessary.  In  the  time  of  Au- 
jfustin,  there  were  several  of  these ;  although  only  one 
)f  them  was  ado[>ted  by  the  church,  i.  e.  by  ecclesiasti- 
jal  authority.  This  was  called  vulgata,  (common, 
)opular,)  because  it  was  made  from  the  Greek  com- 
mon version,  >i  xoivi^.  In  modern  times  this  ancient 
.Lstin  version  is  often  called  Itala,  in  consequence  of 
li  passage  in  Augustin  :  (de  Doctr.  Christ,  ii.  15.)  but 
he  reading  is  there  false,  and  it  should  be  read 
\mtata.  This  translation  was  made  literally  from 
I  he  Septuagint,  and  gives,  most  conscientiously,  even 
jdl  the  verbal  mistakes  of  the  Greek.  There  are  still 
|)xtant  of  it  the  Psalms,  Job,  and  some  of  the  apocry- 
bhal  books,  complete,  Ijesides  fragments ;  these  were 
idl  collected  and  published  by  Sabatier,  Rheims,  1739 
1—49,  3  vols.  fol.  As  the  manuscripts  of  this  version 
pad  become  by  degrees  very  much  corrupted,  a  rc- 
Insion  of  the  Psalter  and  book  of  Job  was  under- 
iaken,  in  A.  D.  383,  by  Jerome,  in  pursuance  of  a 
bonmiission  from  the  Roman  bishop  Damaaus  ;  thia 
(s  still  extant,  and  called  Paalterium  Roinanumy  b«- 
Imuse  it  was  introduced  into  the  Roman  dioceae. 
I  T%e  modem  Vidgate,  or  Jeromes  Version.  While 
^[erome  was  still  employed  in  the  revision  of  the 
ancient  Vidgata,  or  Itala,  he  ventured  to  commence, 


also,  a  new  version  of  his  own,  out  of  the  original 
Hebrew  ;  being  induced  to  the  undertaking  partly  by 
the  counsel  of  his  friends,  and  partly  by  his  own 
feeling  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  work.  He  l»egan 
with  tlie  Books  of  Kings,  and  completed  tlie  work 
A.  D.  405,  with  Jeremiah.  While  engaged  in  tliia 
work,  he  enjoyed  the  oral  instruction  of  Teamed  Jew- 
ish rabbins  in  Palestine,  (see  Language,  p.  609,)  and 
availed  himself  of  ail  the  former  Greek  versions  and 
of  the  Hexa})la  of  Orig«m.  I  lis  new  version  surpasses 
all  the  preceding  in  usefulness.  The  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  which  Jerome  possessed  was,  for  the  age, 
very  respectable ;  and  he  also  made  himself  master 
of  the  Chaldee.  His  manner  of  explanation  comiecta 
itself  very  closely  with  that  of  the  Jews ;  and  his 
choice  of  Latin  expressions  is,  for  the  most  part,  very 
happy.  Still,  this  pro<luction  did  not  meet  with  the 
anticipated  success  and  general  reception  ;  and  espe- 
cially Augustin  and  Rufinus  wrote  against  it  with 
violence,  as  if  a  new  Bible  were  about  to  be  intro- 
duced. Nevertheless,  the  new  version  maintained 
itself  along  with  the  ancient  one ;  and  at  length,  in 
the  seventh  century,  supplanted  it  almost  entirely. 

But  the  frequent  and  constant  use  of  the  new  ver- 
sion now  occasioned  again,  in  turn,  a  very  considera- 
ble corruption  of  the  text;  so  that  alreadv  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  no  copies  entirely  alike  were  any 
longer  to  be  found.  In  order  to  remedy  this  evil, 
Charlemagne  commissioned  Alcuin  to  make  a  revis- 
ion of  the  manuscripts  of  the  new  Latin  version. 
Similar  revisions  of  this  version,  (the  V^ulgate,)  were 
made  occasionally  during  the  whole  cf  the  middle 
ages,  under  the  name  of  Correctoria.  These  are  a 
kmd  of  Latin  Maaorah,  and  consist  of  various  read- 
ings, and  all  kinds  of  critical  remarks.  Only  one 
corrtctorium  has  ever  been  printed,  viz.  at  Cologne, 
1508,  4to. 

The  Vulgate  was  the  first  book  ever  printed.  The 
first  edition  is  without  date  or  place ;  the  first  with  a 
date  was  printed  at  Mayence,  1462.  At  the  council 
of  Trent,  in  1545,  the  V  ulgate  was  declared  to  be  the 
standard  version  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  to  be 
of  equal  authority  with  the  original  Scripture.  Since 
this  time,  the  study  of  the  original  text  has  been  re- 
garded by  the  Catholics  as  a  verging  towards  heresy. 
(See  Language,  p.  609.)  The  Vulgate  at  present 
consists  of  different  elements ;  the  Psalms  and  most 
of  the  apocryphal  books  being  from  the  ancient  ver- 
sion, or  Itala,  and  the  rest  from  the  later  Vulgata 
The  popes  have  taken  great  pains  to  obtain  as  cor- 
rect a  text  of  the  Vulgate  as  possible  ;  thus,  in  15iK), 
under  Sixtus  V,  ai)peared  the  editio  Sh^tina,  which 
was  declared  to  be  the  standard  for  all  future  editioiis. 
But  many  errors  being  afterwards  discovered  in  it, 
the  popes  purchased  up  all  the  copies,  so  far  as  i>o«. 
sible,  and  a  new  standard,  the  editio  Clementina,  wai 
published  in  1592,  which  srill  retiiinsits  authority. 

77i«  Targums,  or  Ckaldee  Versions.  All  these  are 
the  works  of  Jews  living  in  Palestine  and  Babylon, 
from  a  century  before  Christ,  to  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century  after.  They  bear  the  name  Tarfrum,  i.  e. 
translation,  from  the  Chaldee  cj^n,  to  translate.  The 
name  paraphrase,  by  which  they  are  sometimes  called, 
Lb  unsuitable,  since  they  are  not  all  paraphrastic. 
That  Chaldee  translations  were  already  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Christ  is  apparent  from  Matt,  xxvii.  46, 
among  other  passages,  where  the  words  are  quoted 
according  to  the  Chaldfto  vereion.  The  more  an- 
cient of  the  Targums  are  well  translated,  and  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  best  works  of  the  kind.  The 
later  ones  are  more  prolix  and  paraphrastic,  and  flilJ 
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of  ri''  tlous  interpolations.  There  are,  in  all,  eleven 
Targums,  of  which  the  four  following  are  the  most 
Import  lit. 

1.  liie  Targum  of  Onktlos,  containing  the  Pen- 
tateuch. The  author  was,  most  probably,  a  pupil  of 
Hillel,  the  grandfather  of  Gamaliel,  Paul's  instructor. 
The  style  is  pure,  and  the  translation  very  exact  and 
literal.  (See  Winer,  de  Onkelosso  Pentat.  Interp. 
Lips.  18'iCLJ 

2.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  com- 
prising the  historical  books  and  prophets.  He  lived 
a  short  time  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  his  work 
IB  far  inferior  to  the  precechng.  It  exhibits  a  multi- 
tude of  arbitrary  explanations,  interpolations,  and  later 
views ;  especially  such  as  tend  to  the  honor  of  the 
Pharisees.  (Comp.  Gesenius  Comm.  zu  Isa.  Einl.§  11. 

3.  The  version  of  the  Pentateucli,  professedly  by 
the  same  Jonathan,  but  which  is  spurious.  It  is 
hence  called  the  Targum  of  Pseudo-Jonathan. 

4.  The  Targum  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  Pentateuch. 
All  these  Targums  are  to  be  found  in  the  rab- 
binic Bibles  and  the  Polyglotts. 

There  are  smaller  separate  Targums  on  the  books 
©f  Daniel,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  A  separate  Targum 
on  the  Chronicles  was  first  discovered  at  a  later 
period  in  the  library  of  Erfurth,  and  published  by 
Beck,  1680—83,  4to. ;  and  by  Wilkius  Amst.  1715, 
4to. 

Samaritan  Version.  There  exists  a  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch  among  the  Samaritans,  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  but  written  with  Samaritan  letters.  (See 
Samaritans,  p.  810.)  But  beiides  this,  there  exista 
also  a  version  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Samaritan 
language.  About  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance, 
they  had  forgotten  the  ancient  Hebrew,  as  much  as 
tlie  Jews  of  that  age  ;  and  spoke  instead  of  it  a  pe- 
culiar dialect,  mixed  up  from  Hebrew  and  Chaldee, 
but  with  many  peculiar  words.  In  this  dialect  the 
version  is  made,  following  their  copy  or  recension 
of  the  Pentateuch.  Nething  is  certainly  known 
respecting  th«  age  of  this  version,  except  that  it  had 
existed  a  considerable  time  before  Origen's  day  ;  for 
this  father  cites  a  Greek  version,  which  had  already 
been  made  from  the  Samaritan.  The  Samaritan 
version  itself  is  difficult  to  be  understood,  since, 
besides  this,  and  some  few  poems,  we  have  nothing 
in  this  dialect.  The  version  stands  in  the  Polyglotts  ; 
and  AViner  has  written  an  easay  upon  it — De  ver- 
sione  Samaritana,  Lips.  1817.  Sec  Bibl.  Repos.  Vol. 
II.  p.  720. 

Syriac  Versions.  There  arc  two  of  these,  both  of 
which  are  of  Christian  origin,  having  been  made  by 
Christijuis  of  the  Syrian  church,  who  dwelt  in  Mes- 
opotamia and  Armenia.  The  earliest  and  most 
celebrated  of  these  is  the  PeshitOj  i.  e.  plana,  simplex, 
or  the  clear,  the  literal.  It  is  the  regular  version  of 
the  Syrian  church,  and  of  all  its  sects  and  parties, 
the  orthodox  and  also  the  heterodox.  The  Syrian 
church  regards  this  version  as  so  exceedingly  old,  as 
to  have  been  made,  by  command  of  king  Solomon, 
for  the  church  in  Syria.  What  is  certain  is,  that  in 
the  third  century  it  already  was  the  authoritative 
version  of  the  church.  The  author  was,  possibly,  a 
Jewish  Christian,  and  has  availed  himself  of  the 
Chaldoe  version.  The  Pe«hito  follows,  in  general, 
the  Hebrew  literally  ;  but  exhibits  also  traces  of  the 
occasional  use  both  of  the  Septuaf^nt  and  Chaldee. 
It  stands  in  the  Polyglotts ;  and  a  beautiful  edition 
has  also  been  published  in  England,  under  the  super- 
intendence ofprofessor  Lee. 

The  other  Syriac  version  was  made  from  the  Sep- 


tuapnt,  and  from  the  text  of  the  Hexapla,  abou 
A.  D.  616,  for  the  use  of  the  Monophysites  It  is  o: 
importance  only  for  the  criticism  of  the  Septuagini 
There  is  a  complete  manuscript  of  this  version  exist 
ing  in  the  Ambrosian  hbrary  at  Milan.  No  portioi 
of  it  has  been  printed,  except  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
1787,  and  Daniel,  1788. 

Arabic  Versions.  After  the  era  of  Mohammed 
the  Arabic  became  the  mother  tongue  of  most  ofth^ 
Jews,  and  of  very  numerous  bodies  of  Christiana 
especially  of  those  in  Egypt.  It  is,  therefore,  n« 
wonder  that  Arabic  versions  of  the  Scriptures  wer 
very  soon  felt  to  be  necessary.  Of  these  there  an 
quite  a  number,  flowing  sometimes  from  the  Hebrew 
but  chiefly  from  the  Septuagint,  and  also  from  th 
Peshito  and  Vulgate.  The  most  important  and  bes 
known  are  the  following: — 

1.  The  Arabic  version  of  R.  Saadias  Gaow 
director  of  the  Jewish  academy  at  Babylon,  in  th 
tenth  century.  It  probably  comprised,  originally,  al 
the  Old  Testament;  but  there  have  been  printei 
only  the  Pentateuch  and  Isaiah,  though  some  othe 
books,  e.  g.  Job,  are  extant  in  manuscript.  Thi; 
version  is  paraphrastical,  and  resolves  all  the  trope 
and  anthropomorphisms ;  in  other  respects  it  fol 
lows  very  closely  our  unpointed  Hebrew  text.  Th 
Pentateuch  stands  in  the  Polyglotts  ;  and  Isaiah  wa 
published  by  Paulus,  in  1791. 

2.  The  Mauritanian  version  of  the  Pentateuch 
made  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  an  Arabian  Jew 
and  published  by  Erpenius  in  1629;  hence  calle< 
Arabs  Erpeniana. 

3.  The  Arabic  version  of  the  prophets,  found  u 
the  Polyglotts,  which  was  made  from  the  LXX 
apparently  by  a  Christian  of  Alexandria,  after  tin 
time  of  Mohammed.  For  the  PoLTeLOTxa,  8e< 
Bible,  p.  177.     *R. 

VETCHES,  see  Fitches. 

VIALS,  see  Censer,  p.  287. 

VINE.  Of  this  valuable  and  well-known  plan 
there  are  several  species,  and  there  are  many  refer 
ences  to  it  in  the  sacred  writings.  It  grew  plentifulb 
in  Palestine,  and  was  particularly  fine  in  some  of  th« 
districts.  The  Scriptures  celebrate  the  vines  of 
Sorek,  Sibmah,  Jazer  and  Abel ;  and  profane  author 
mention  the  excellent  wines  of  Gaza,  Sarepta,  Liba 
nus,  Sharon,  Ascalon  and  Tyre.  The  grapes  oi 
Egypt  being  particularly  small,  we  may  easily  conceiv 
of  the  surprise  which  was  occasioned  to  the  Israelite 
by  witnessing  the  bunch  of  grapes  brought  by  the  spie 
to  the  camp,  from  the  valley  of  Eshcol,  Numb,  xiii 
24.  The  account  of  Moses,  however,  is  confirme< 
by  the  testimony  of  several  travellers.  Doubdai 
assures  us,  that  in  the  valley  of  Eshcol  were  bunche 
of  grapes  often  and  twelve  pounds.  Forster  tells  us 
that  he  was  informed  by  a  Religious,  who  had  live( 
many  years  in  Palestine,  that  there  were  bunches  ol 
grapes  in  the  valley  of  Hebron,  so  large  that  tw( 
men  could  scarcely  carry  one.  (Comp.  Numb,  xiii 
24.)  And  Rosenmiiller  says,  "Though  the  Mahom 
edan  religion  does  not  favor  the  cultivation  of  thf 
vine,  there  is  no  want  of  vineyards  in  Palestine 
Besides  the  large  quantities  of  grapes  and  raisin 
which  are  daily  sent  to  the  markets  of  Jerusalem  an< 
other  neighboring  places,  Hebron  alone,  in  the  firs 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  annually  sent  thre 
hundred  camel  loads,  that  is,  nearly  three  hundrei 
thousand  weight  of  grape  juice,  or  honey  of  raisim 
to  Egypt. 

Bochart  informs  us  that  a  triple  produce  from  th 
same  vine  is  gathered  every  year.     In  March,  afte 
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iie  viiie  has  produced  the  first  clusters,  they  cut 
iway  from  the  fruit  that  wood  which  is  barren.  In 
April  a  new  shoot,  bearing  fruit,  springs  from  the 
aranch  that  was  letl  in  March,  wliich  is  also  lopped  ; 
this  shoots  forth  again  in  May,  loaded  with  the  latter 
grapes.  Those  clusters  which  blossomed  in  March 
.some  to  maturity  and  ai'e  fit  to  be  gathered  in 
August ;  those  which  blossomed  in  April  are  gath- 
Bred  in  September ;  and  those  which  blossomed  m 
May  must  be  gathered  in  October. 

In  the  East,  grapes  enter  very  largely  into  the 
[provisions  at  an  entertainment.  Thus,  Norden  was 
treated  by  the  aga  of  Essuaen  with  coffee,  and  some 
bunches  of  grai)es  of  an  excellent  taste.  To  show 
ithe  abundance  of  vines  which  should  fall  to  the  lot 
of  Judah  in  the  partition  of  the  promised  land,  Jacob, 
in  his  prophetic  benediction,  says  of  this  tribe,  he 
ihali  be  found — 

Binding  his  colt  to  the  vine. 

And  to  the  choice  vine,  the  foal  of  his  ass. 

Washing  his  garments  in  wine, 

His  clothes  in  the  blood  of  the  grape. 

Gen.  xHx.  11. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Paxton,  that  in  some  parts  of 
Persia,  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  turn  their  cattle 
into  the  vineyards  after  the  vintage,  to  browse  on  the 
vines,  some  of  which  are  so  large,  tliat  a  man  can 
hardly  cornpass  their  trunks  in  his  arms.  These  facts 
clearly  show,  that  according  to  the  prediction  of  Ja- 
cob, the  ass  might  be  securely  bound  to  the  vine,  and 
without  damaghig  the  tree  by  browsing  on  its  leaves 
and  branches.  The  same  custom  appears,  by  the 
narratives  of  several  travellers,  to  have  generally  pre- 
vailed in  Lesser  Asia.  Chandler  obsei-ved,  that  in  the 
vineyards  around  Smyrna,  the  leaves  of  the  vines 
,were  decayed  or  stripped  by  the  camels,  or  herds  of 
goats,  which  are  permitted  to  browse  upon  them, 
after  the  vintage.  When  he  left  Smyrna,  on  the  30th 
'of  September,  the  vineyards  were  already  bare  ;  but 
|when  he  arrived  at  Phygella,  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  Oc- 
tober, he  found  its  territory  still  green  with  vines; 
'which  is  a  proof  that  the  vineyards  at  Smyrna  must 
:have  been  stripped  by  the  cattle,  which  delight  to  feed 
upon  the  foliage. 

This  custom  furnishes  a  satisfactory  reason  for  a 
'regulation  in  the  laws  of  Moses,  the  meaning  of  which 
ha.s  been  very  imperfectly  understood,  which  pro- 
thibits  a  man  from  introducing  his  beast  into  the  vine- 
lyard  of  his  neighbor.  It  was  destructive  to  the  vine- 
'yard  before  the  fruit  was  gathered;  and  after  the 
'vnitage  it  was  still  a  serious  injury,  because  it  deprived 
[the  owner  of  the  fodder,  which  was  most  grateful  to 
[his  flocks  and  herds,  and  perhaps  absolutely  requisite 
for  their  subsistence  during  the  winter.  These  things 
^considered,  we  discern,  in  this  enactment,  the  justice, 
wisdom  and  kindness  of  the  great  Legislator:  and 
the  same  traits  of  excellence  might,  no  doubt,  be  dis- 
covered in  the  most  obscure  and  minute  regulation, 
could  we  detect  the  reason  on  which  it  is  founded. 

But  if  the  vine  leaves  were  generally  eaten  by  cat- 
tle after  the  winter  was  over,  how,  says  ]Mr.  llarmor, 
«  could  the  prophet  (Isa.  xxxiv.  4.)  represent  the  drop- 
ping of  the  stars  from  heaven,  in  a  general  wreck  of 
nature,  by  the  falling  of  the  leaf  from  the  vine  ?  If 
they  were  devoured  by  the  cattle  they  could  not  fall." 
The  answer  is  easy:  the  prophet  refers  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  vine-leaf,  not  to  any  local  custom;  nor 
m  It  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  leaves  of  every 
rineyard  were  so  regularly  and  completely  consumed, 


that  the  people  had  never  seen  them  showering  from 
the  branches  by  the  force  of  the  wind  ;  or  the 
nipping  colds  in  the  close  of  the  year.  (Paxton,  voL 
i.  I).  180.) 

The  law  enjoined  that  he  who  planted  a  vine  should 
not  eat  of  the  produce  of  it  before  the  fifth  year,  Lev. 
xix.  24,  25.  Nor  did  they  gather  their  gra}»es  on  the 
seventh  year  :  the  fruit  was  then  left  for  the  poor,  the 
orphan  and  the  stranger.  A  traveller  was  permitted 
to  gather  and  eat  grapes  in  a  vineyard,  as  he  passed 
along,  but  was  not  permitted  to  carry  any  away,  Deut. 
xxiii.  24. 

In  John  XV.  our  Lord  declares  himself  to  be  the 
"true  vine."  Doddridge,  after  Wetstein,  has  sup- 
posed that  the  idea  might  be  suggested  by  the  sight 
of  a  vine,  either  from  a  window  or  in  some  court  by 
the  side  of  the  house  ;  but  this  is  controverted  by 
Harmer,  who  remarks,  that  there  were  no  gardens  in 
Jerusalem,  and  that  it  is  not  likely  there  were  vines 
about  the  sides  of  the  houses,  llarmer^  assertion, 
however,  is  set  aside  by  Dr.  Russell,  who  states,  that 
it  is  very  common  to  cover  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
upper  apartments  of  the  harem  with  vines.  This  fully 
exj)lains  the  beautiful  metaphor  in  Ps.  cxxviii. — "  Thy 
wife  shall  be  as  a  fruitful  vine  by  the  sides  of  thine 
houwse," — with  which  Mr.  Harmer  is  so  much  embar- 
rassed :  but  whether  such  a  vine  gave  rise  to  our  Sa- 
viour's discoui-se,  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt.  The 
intention  of  the  similitude  is  that  which  it  is  most  im- 
portant for  us  to  tend  to  and  understand  ;  which  is, 
that  no  fruit  can  ^  expected  from  professing  Chris- 
tians, either  in  their  personal  or  official  character,  but 
by  perseverance  in  the  appointed  way,  and  in  com- 
munion, by  faith  and  love,  with  him  who  is  the  source 
of  all  that  is  good  in  man. 

Rosenmiiller  has  a  long  article  on  the  parable,  which 
Dr.  Wait  has  translated  in  his  "Repertorium  Theolo- 
gicum,"  and  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance. 
After  having  remarked  that  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
courses in  John  xiii.— xviii.  v/ere  not  delivered  in  one 
I)lace,  and  in  an  unbroken  connection,  he  proceedi 
to  show  that  the  comparison  of  our  Lord  was  not  to  a 
real  or  natural  vine,  since  John  always  usc-s  the  adjec- 
tive aXyjdiroc,  truc,  in  Opposition  to  something  /a/*e, 
counterfeit^  and  not  genuine ;  e.  g.  iv.  23  ;  i.  47  ;  viii. 
31.  "But  what  is  the  opposition  in  this  passage, 
where  Christ  is  denominated  »,  (V>Tf^oc  »,  iut,^yy',?  It 
would  be,  according  to  the  preceding  expositions,  a 
natural  or  real  vine :— yet  it  will  be  urged,  that  thu 
would  have  far  greater  claims  to  the  uunfXuc  aXt:.d,r^ 
than  Christ,  who  only  compared  himself  to  such,  and 
merely  nipresc  nls  himself  as  an  image  of  it.  Since 
then  he  calls  himself '  the  true  vine,'  he  must  neces- 
sarily have  had  a  certain  object  in  contrast,  which 
represented  a  vine  without  being  a  natural  or  real 
vine,  between  which  also  and  himself  a  most  signifi- 
cant analogy  existed."  What  this  probably  was,  he 
proceeds  to  show. 

In  the  TE.MPLE  at  Jerusalem,  above  and  round  the 
gate,  seventy  cubits  high,  which  led  from  the  porch 
to  the  holy  place,  a  richly  car\ed  vme  was  extended 
as  a  border  and  decoration.  The  branches,  tendnls 
and  leaves  were  of  the  finest  gold  ;  the  stalks  of  the 
bunches  were  of  the  length  of  the  human  form,  and 
the  bunches  hanging  u})on  them  were  of  costly  jewela 
Herod  first  placed  it  there  ;  rich  and  patriotic  Jewi 
from  time  to  time  added  to  its  embellishment,  one 
contribiitinir  a  new  grape,  another  a  leaf,  and  a  third 
even  a  bunch  of  the  same  precious  materials.  If  to 
compute  its  value  at  more  than  12,000,000  of  dollari 
bci  an  exaggeration,  it  is  nevertheless  indisfiutable 
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that  this  vine  must  have  had  an  uncommon  impor- 
tance and  a  sacred  meaning  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews. 
Vl^itli  what  majestic  splendor  must  it  Hkewise  have 
appeared  in  the  evening,  when  it  was  illuminated 
^y  tapers! 

If,  then,  Jesus,  in  the  evening,  after  having  cele- 
brated the  passover,  again  betook  himself  to  the  temple 
with  his  disciples,  what  is  more  natural,  than,  as  they 
wandered  in  it  to  and  fro,  that  above  every  thing  this 
vine  blazing  ^vith  gold  and  jewels  should  have  attract- 
ed their  attention?  that,  rivetted  by  the  gorgeous 
magnificence  of  the  sight,  they  were  absorbed  in 
wonder  and  contemplation  respecting  the  real  import 
of  this  work  of  art  ?  Let  us  now  conceive  that  Jesus 
at  this  moment,  referring  to  this  vine,  said  to  his  dis- 
ciples, "  I  am  the  true  vine  " — how  correct  and  striking 
must  his  words  then  have  appeared ! — how  clearly 
and  determinately  must  then  the  import  of  them  have 
been  seen ! 

The  Jews  accounted  the  vine  the  most  noble  of 
plants,  and  a  type  of  all  that  was  excellent,  powerful, 
miitful  and  fortunate.  The  prophets,  therefore,  com- 
pared the  Jewish  nation  and  the  Jewish  church  to  a 
great  vine,  adorned  with  beautiful  fruit,  planted,  tended 
and  guarded  by  God,  Jer.  ii.  21 ;  Ezek.  xix.  10,  seq. ; 
Ps.  Ixxx.  9, 15,  seq.  God  was  the  dresser  of  the  vine- 
yard ;  Israel  was  the  vineyard  and  vine ;  (Isa.  v.  1,  seq. ; 
xxvii.  2,  seq. ;  Hos.  x.  l.J  every  true  Israelite,  especially 
the  heads  and  chiefs  or  the  people,  were  the  branches ; 
(Isa.  xvi.  8 ;  Ezek.  xix.  10.)  the  might  and  power  of  the 
nation  were  the  full  swelling  bunches.  The  basis  of 
the  metaphor  was  ever  the  idea,  that  "Israel  is  the  first, 
the  most  holy  nation  on  the  earth,  that  God  himself  is 
the  founder  and  protector  of  it." 

The  curiously-wrought  and  splendid  vine,  above 
described,  which  Herod  introduced  into  the  temple, 
was  a  symbol  of  this  peculiar,  proximafe  and  joyful 
relation  in  which  God  stood  to  Israel.  The  patriotic 
Jews,  as  they  looked  at  it,  thought  with  joy  and  pride 
of  the  high  dignity  and  preeminence  of  their  people. 
To  go  out  and  to  enter  under  the  vine,  was  a  phrase, 
by  which  they  denoted  a  peaceful,  fortunate  and  con- 
tented life.  Hence  this  ornament,  extended  over  the 
entrance  to  the  holy  place,  was  as  striking  and  full  of 
meaning,  as  it  was  edifying  to  the  orthodox  Jews ; 
hence,  each  contributed  his  own  to  increase  its  mag- 
nificence, and  thus  authenticate  himself,  as  a  worthy 
member  of  this  holy  and  glorious  nation. 

Jesus  having  thus  depicted  himself  as  the  individual 
who  was  prefigured  by  this  vine,  the  ideas  which  he 
would  express  by  this  parable,  could  not  have  been 
misunderstood. 

This  parable,  therefore,  more  immediately  concerns 
the  aposdes.  Jesus  does  not  merely  represent  him- 
self under  the  metaphor  of  a  vine  in  the  more  con- 
fined sense  of  a  teacher,  but  in  the  more  exalted  and 
comprehensive  one  of  the  Messiah  sent  from  heaven 
to  found  a  new  kingdom  of  God.  He  considers  his 
apostles  as  the  branches  in  him,  not  merely  as  disci- 
ples and  friends,  but  as  deputies  and  assistants  chosen 
and  called  by  hun  to  found  and  extend  his  kingdom. 
The  connection  which  he  would  maintain  between 
himself  and  them,  consists  not  merely  in  love  and 
friendship,  but  in  the  true  execution  of  his  commands, 
grounded  on  a  fiiith  in  his  exalted  nature  and  dignity. 
The  fhiitfl  which  he  expects  from  them  are  not  mere- 
\j  faith  and  virtue,  which  are  the  concerns  of  all 
Christians,  but  important  services  in  the  extension  of 
Chrijtianity.  And  he  incites  them  to  perform  them 
oy  a  promise  of  divijie  griace  and  assistance. 

The  expression  of  "  sitting  every  man  under  his 


own  vine,"  (1  Kings  iv.  25 ;  Mic.  iv.  4.)  probabl] 
alludes  to  the  delightful  eastern  arbors,  which  wen 
partly  composed  of  vines.  Norden  speaks  of  vine 
arbors  as  being  common  in  the  Egyptian  gardeni 
and  the  Praenestine  pavement,  in  Shaw's  Travels,  giva 
us  the  figure  of  an  ancient  one.  The  expression  ii 
intended  to  refer  to  a  time  of  public  tranquilhty  anc 
of  profound  peace. 

In  the  passage  of  Isaiah  to  which  we  just  now  re- 
ferred, there  is  mention  made  of  a  wild  grape,  whicl 
requires  notice :  "  And  he  looked  that  it  should  brin| 
forth  grapes,  and  it  brought  forth  wild  grapes,"  Isa 
V.  2.  Jeremiah  uses  the  same  image,  and  a})plie8  ii 
to  the  same  purpose,  in  an  elegant  j>araphrase  of  thii 
part  of  Isaiah's  parable,  in  his  flowing  and  plaintive 
manner — But  I  planted  thee  a  sorek,  a  scion  perfecd) 
genuine ;  how  then  art  thou  changed,  and  become  tc 
me  tlie  degenerate  shoots  of  the  strange  vine  !  chap 
ii.  21.  By  these  wild  grapes,  or  poisonous  berries 
CIP1K3,  we  must  understand  not  merely  useless,  un- 
profitable grapes,  such  as  wild  grapes,  but  grapetj 
offensive  to  the  smell,  noxious,  poisonous.  By  tht 
force  and  intent  of  the  allegory,  to  good  grapes  ough; 
to  be  opposed  fruit  of  a  dangerous  and  perniciout 
quality ;  as,  in  the  explication  of  it,  to  judgment  is  oj 
posed  tyranny,  and  to  righteousness  oppression. 
phen,  the  vine,  is  a  common  name  or  genus,  including 
several  species  under  it ;  and  Moses,  to  distinguish 
the  true  vine,  or  that  from  which  wine  is  made,  froa; 
the  rest,  calls  it  gephen  hayayin,  the  wine-vine,  Num 
vi.  4.  Some  of  the  other  soits  were  of  a  poisonoui 
quality,  as  appears  from  the  story  related  among  the 
miraculous  acts  of  Elisha:  "And  one  went  out  intc 
the  field  to  gather  pot  herbs,  and  he  found  a  field- vine 
and  he  gathered  from  it  wild  fruit,  his  lap  full ;  and  h( 
went  and  shred  them  into  the  pot  of  pottage,  for  the} 
knew  them  not.  And  they  poured  it  out  for  the  mei 
to  eat ;  and  it  came  to  pass  as  they  were  eating  of  thf 
pottage,  that  they  cried  out  and  said,  There  is  deatt 
m  the  pot,  O  man  of  God  !  and  they  could  not  eat  of 
it.  And  he  said.  Bring  meal;  and  he  threw  it  mtf 
the  pot.  And  he  said,  Pour  out  for  the  people,  tha 
they  may  eat.  And  there  was  nothing  hurtful  in  the 
pot,"  2  Kings  iv.  39-^1. 

From  some  such  poisonous  sorts  of  the  grape  kind. 
Moses  has  taken  those  strong  and  highly  poetical  im- 
ages, with  which  he  has  set  forth  the  future  corrup- 
tion and  extreme  degeneracy  of  the  Israelites,  in  an 
allegory  which  has  a  near  relation,  both  in  its  subject 
and  imagery,  to  this  of  Isaiah,  Deut.  xxxii.  32,  33  - 

"  Their  vine  is  from  the  vine  of  Sodom, 

And  from  the  fields  of  Gomorrha :        ~- — 

Their  grapes  are  grapes  of  gall ; 

Their  clusters  are  bitter : 

Their  wine  is  the  poison  of  dragons, 

And  the  cruel  venom  of  aspics.' 

"  I  am  inclined  to  believe,"  says  Hasselquist,  "  thai 
the  prophet  here  (Isa.  v.  2, 4.)  means  the  hoary  night- 
shade, solanum  incanum ;  because  it  is  common  in 
Egypt,  Palestine  and  the  East ;  and  the  Arabian  name 
agrees  well  with  it  The  Arabs  call  it  aneb  el  dih,  that 
is,  wolf-grapes.  (The  me^wa,  says  Rab  Chai,  is  a 
well-known  species  of  the  vine,  and  the  worst  of  all 
sorts.)  The  prophet  could  not  have  found  a  plani 
more  opposite  to  the  vine  than  this ;  for  it  growi 
much  in  the  vineyards,  and  is  very  pernicious  to 
them,  wherefore  they  root  it  out :  it  likewise  resem- 
bles a  vine  by  its  shrubby  stalk.'  (Travels,  p  2^.] 
But  see  Grapes,  Wild,  p.  471. 
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The  following  scriptural  account  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine,  the  vintage  and  the  wines  of  Palestine, 
•vhich  will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  the  reader,  is 
taken  from  the  "  Investigator. 

The  Jews  planted  their  vineyards  most  commonly 
on  the  south  side  of  a  hill  or  mountain,  the  stones 
being  gathered  out,  and  the  space  hedged  round  with 
thorns,  or  walled,  Isa.  v.  1 — 6 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  and  Matt. 
XKi.  33.  A  good  vineyard  consisted  of  a  thousand 
vines,  and  produced  a  rent  of  a  thousand  silvfrlings, 
or  shekels  of  silver,  Isa.  vii.  23.  It  required  two  hun- 
dred more  to  pay  the  dressers.  Cant.  viii.  11,  V2.  In 
tfiese,  the  keepers  and  vine-dressere  labored,  digging, 
planting,  pruning  and  propping  the  vines,  gathering 
the  graj)e8  and  making  wine.  This  was  at  once  a 
laborious  task,  and  often  reckoned  a  base  one,  2  Kings 
XXV.  12 ;  Cant.  i.  6 ;  Isa.  Ixi.  5.  The  vines  with 
the  tender  grapes  gave  a  good  smell  early  in  the 
e])ring,  (Cant.  ii.  13.)  as  we  learn  also  from  Isa.  xviii. 
5,  afore  the  harvest,  that  is,  the  barley-harvest,  when 
j  the  bud  is  perfect,  and  the  sour  grape  is  ripening  in 
j  the  flower. 

The  Vintage  followed  the  wheat  harvest  and  the 
thrashing,  (Lev.  xxvi.  5 ;  Amos  ix.  13.)  about  June 
or  July,  when  the  clusters  of  the  grapes  were  gath- 
ered with  a  sickle,  and  put  into  baskets,  (Jer.  vi.  9.) 
carried  and  thrown  into  the  wine-vat,  or  wine-press, 
where  they  were  probably  first  trodden  by  men,  and 
then  pressed,  Rev.  xiv.  18 — 20.  It  is  mentioned  as 
a  mark  of  the  great  work  and  power  of  the  Messiah, 
that  he  had  trodden  the  figurative  wine-press  alone  ; 
and  of  the  people  there  was  none  with  him,  Isa.  Ixiii. 
3  ;  Rev.  xix.  15.  The  vintage  was  a  season  of  great 
mirth.  Of  the  juice  of  the  squeezed  grapes  were 
formed  wine  and  vinegar. 

The  Wines  of  Canaan,  being  very  heady,  were 
generally  mixed  with  water  for  common  use,  as 
among  the  Italians ;  and  they  sometimes  scented 
them  with  frankincense,  myiTh,  calamus  and  other 
spices  ;  (Prov.  ix.  2, 5  ;  Cant.  viii.  2.)  they  also  scented 
them  with  pomegranates,  or  made  wine  of  their  juice 
as  we  do  of  the  juice  of  currants,  gooseberries,  &c. 
fermented  with  sugar.  Wine  is  best  when  old,  and 
on  the  lees,  the  dregs  having  sunk  to  the  bottom,  Isa. 
XXV.  6.  Sweet  wine  is  that  which  is  made  fi*om  grapes 
fully  ripe,  Isa.  xlix.  26.  The  Israelites  had  two  kinds 
of  vinegar:  the  one  was  a  weak  wine,  which  was 
used  for  their  common  drink  in  the  harv^est  field, 
(Ruth  ii.  14.)  as  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  still  do; 
and  it  was  })robably  of  this  that  Solomon  was  to  fur- 
nish twenty  thousand  baths  to  Hiram  for  his  servants, 
the  hewers  that  cut  timber  in  Lebanon,  2  Chron. 
ii.  10.  The  other  had  a  sharp  acid  taste,  like  ours  ; 
and  hence  Solomon  hints,  that  a  sluggard  hurts  and 
vexes  such  as  employ  him  in  business,  as  vinegar  is 
disagreeable  to  the  teeth,  and  smoke  to  the  eyes; 
(Prov.  X.  26.)  and  as  vinegar  poured  upon  nitre  spoils 
its  virtue,  so  he  that  singeth  songs  to  a  heavy  heart, 
does  but  add  to  his  grief,  chap.  xxv.  20.  The  poor 
were  allowed  to  glean  grapes,  as  well  as  com,  and 
other  articles;  (Lev.  xix.  10;  Deut.  xxiv.  21 ;  Isa.iii. 
14;  chap.  xvii.  6;  xxiv.  13;  Micah  vii.  1.)  and  we 
learn  that  the  gleaning  of  tlie  grapes  of  Ephraim  was 
better  than  the  vintage  of  Abiezer,  Judg.  viii.  2. 

The  vessels  in  which  the  wine  was  kept  were  prob- 
ably, for  the  moBt  part,  bottles,  which  were  usually 
made  of  leather,  or  goat-skins,  firmly  sewed  and 
pitched  together.  (See  Bottles.)  The  Arabs  pull 
the  skin  oflT  goats  in  the  same  manner  that  we  do 
from  rabbits,  and  sew  up  the  places  where  the  tegs 
and  tail  were  cu/  '>fl^,  leaving  one  for  the  neck  of  the 


bottle,  to  pour  from ;  and  in  such  bags  they  put  up 
and  carry,  not  only  their  liquors,  but  dry  things  whicD 
are  not  apt  to  be  broken ;  by  which  means  they  arc 
well  preserved  from  wet,  dust  or  inserts.  Theae 
woulfl  in  time  crack  and  wear  out.  llenre,  when  the 
Gibeonitescame  to  Joshua,  pretending  that  they  came 
from  a  far  country,  amongst  otlier  things  they  brought 
wine  bottles,  old  and  rent,  and  bound  uj)  where  they 
had  leaked,  Josh.  ix.  4,  13.  Thus,  too,  it  was  not 
expedient  to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  because 
the  fermentation  of  it  would  break  or  crack  t-lie  bot- 
tles. Matt.  ix.  17.  And  thus  David  complains,  that 
he  had  become  like  a  bottle  in  the  smoke ;  that  is,  a 
bottle  dried  and  cracked,  and  worn  out,  and  unlit  for 
service,  Ps.  cxix.  83.  These  bottles  were  probably 
of  various  sizes,  and  sometimes  very  large  ;  for  when 
Abigail  went  to  meet  David  and  his  400  men,  and  took 
a  present  to  pacify  and  supply  him,  200  loaves  and  five 
sheep,  ready  dressed,  &c.  slie  took  only  two  bottles  of 
wine,  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18.)  a  very  disproportionate  quan- 
tity, unless  the  bottles  were  large.  But  the  Israelite* 
had  bottles  likewise  made  by  tlie  potters.  (See  Isa. 
XXX.  14, marg. ;  Jer.  xix.  1, 10 ;  ch.  xlviii.  12.)  We  hear 
also  of  vessels  called  barrels.  That  of  the  widow,  in 
which  her  meal  was  held,  (1  Kings  xvii.  12,  14.)  waa 
not,  probably,  very  large ;  but  those  four  in  which 
the  water  was  brought  up  from  the  sea,  at  the  bottom 
of  mount  Carmel,  to  pour  upon  Elijah's  sacrifice  and 
altar,  must  have  been  large,  1  Kings  xviii.  33.  We 
read  also  of  the  water-jugs,  or  jars  of  stone,  of  con- 
siderable size,  in  which  our  Lord  caused  the  water 
to  be  converted  into  wine,  John  ii.  6.     See  Bottles. 

Grapes  were  also  dried  into  raisins.     A  part  of 
Abigail's  present  to  David  was  100  clusters  of  raisini 
(1  Sam.  xxv.  18.)  and  when  Ziba  met  David,  his  prea- 
ent  contained  the  same  quantity,  2  Sam.  xvi.  1 ;  1  Sam 
XXX.  12 ;  1  Chron.  xii.  40. 

VINEGAR,  see  Vine,  ad  Jin. 

VIPER,  a  sort  of  serpent.     See  Serpent. 

VIRGIN,  ncSp,  Almah,  HaQr^troc,  properly  si^i 
fies  a  young  unmarried  woman^  and,  l)y  implication 
one  who  has  preserved  the  purity  of  her  body. 

The  authors  of  the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
Ecclesiasticus,  speaking  of  the  young  unmarried 
women,  give  them  the  epithets,  hept  in,  secluded,  hid- 
den, to  distinguish  them  from  married  women,  who 
occasionally  ai)pear  in  public  ;  and  Jerome  preservea 
a  distinction  between  bethula,  a  virgin,  and  almah,  in 
that  the  latter  is  one  who  never  has  been  seen  by 
men.  This  is  its  proper  signification,  in  the  Punic  or 
Phoenician  language,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  the 
same  as  the  Hebrew.  It  occui-s  in  the  famous  i)a»- 
sage  of  Isaiah,  vii.  14  :  "  Behold  a  virgin  [ahnah]  shall 
conceive,  and  bear  a  son."  The  Hebn-w  [according 
to  e^Dinel  has  no  term  that  more  properly  signifies  a 
virgin,  tfian  aJviah;  but  it  must  be  admitted,  without 
le?*sening,  however,  the  certainty  or  ai>plication  of 
Liaiah's  prophecy,  that  sometimes,  by  mistake,  for 
instance,  a  young  woman,  whether  truly  a  virgin  or 
not,  is  called  ahnah.  Jerome  remarks,  that  the 
prophet  declined  using  the  word  bethula,  which  sig- 
nifies a  young  woman,  or  young  person,  but  employ- 
ed the  term  almah,  which  denotes  a  virgin  never 
seen  by  man.  This  is  the  proper  import  of  the 
word,  which  is  derived  from  a  root  that  signifies  to 
conceal.  It  is  well  known  that  young  women,  in  the 
East,  do  not  appear  in  public,  but  are  shut  un  in  their 
houses,  and  in  their  mothers'  apartments,  like  nuns. 
The  Chaldee  paraphrast  and  the  Septuagint,  trans- 
late almah  by  ',  nao.^iroc:  Akiba,  the  famous  rabbin, 
a  trreat  enemy  to  Christ  and  Christians,  who  lived  in 
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the  second  century,  understands  it  thus ;  the  apostles 
and  evangehsts,  and  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  time, 
explained  it  thus,  and  expected  a  Messiah  born  of  a 
virgin;  and,  further,  Mahomet  and  his  followers 
acknowledge  the  virginity  of  the  mother  of  our 
Lord. 

[The  above  remarks  are  by  Calmet  The  English 
editor  has  subjoined  a  long  discussion,  in  which  he 
advances  a  theory  (respecting  Isa-viL  14.)  apparently 
his  own,  or  at  least  unlike  what  any  other  person 
would  be  apt  to  strike  upon.  It  is,  however,  so  com- 
plicated, and  rests  on  assumptions  so  obviously  un- 
founded, that  it  would  both  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
insert  it  here,  and  would  only  tend  to  mislead  the 
reader. 

Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the  passage 
in  question,  a  few  words  may  be  premised  on  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  noSp,  almah,  ren- 
dered every  where  virgin.  The  earlier  interpreters 
all  derive  it  from  the  Hebrew  verb  r=>hy,  dlaniy  to  con- 
ceal, (so  Jerome,  as  cited  above,)  with  reference  to 
the  oriental  custom  of  keeping  young  females  shut 
up.  But  a  more  direct  and  far  better  etymology  is 
found  in  the  same  word  {dlam)  as  employed  by  the 
Arabs,  among  whom  it  signifies  to  grow  up ;  whence 
also  they  have  derivative  nouns,  signifying  adolescens 
and  adolescentula,  youth  and  young  maiden  {aldmaih') ; 
so  also  the  Syriac  dlimethd,  from  the  same  verb  m 
Syriac.  Hence  derived,  the  idea  of  the  Hebrew 
aimah  is  young  maiden,  damsel,  virgin,  i.  e.  a  young 
unmarried  woman ;  without  direct  reference  to  chas- 
tity of  person,  although  this  is  naturally  implied. 
That  this,  however,  is  not  necessarUy  to  be  understood, 
is  obvious  from  Prov.  xxx.  19,  "  THie  way  of  a  man 
with  a  maid,"  where  the  Hebrew  word  is  almah, 
which  is  properly  rendered  by  the  English  word 
maid,  in  its  general  signification,  and  not  its  special 
one  of  virgo  intacta. 

The  passage  in  Isa.  vii.  14 — 16,  stands  thus :  Ahaz 
having  refused  to  ask  a  sign  by  which  he  may  be 
assured  of  deliverance  from  the  kings  of  Syria 
and  Israel,  the  prophet  exclaims:  "Therefore  the 
Lord  himself  shall  give  you  a  sign  ;  behold  a  virgin 
shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name 
Immanuel.  Butter  and  honey  shall  he  ©at,  that 
[until]  he  may  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose 
the  good.  For  before  the  child  3hall  know  to  refuse 
the  evil  and  choose  the  good,  the  land  that  thou  ab- 
horrest  shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her  kings."  This 
prophecy  Matthew  quotes  (i.  22.)  as  referring  to  the 
Messiah ;  and  introduces  his  citation  by  the  words, 
"Now  all  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled," etc. 

In  regard  to  this  passage  of  Isaiah,  we  may  say, 
that  it  must  obviously  either  be  understood  as  wholly 
prophetic  of  the  Messiah,  or  else  as  having  no  refer- 
ence to  him,  but  as  relating  merely  to  a  sign  to  be 
given  to  Ahaz,  viz.  the  birth  of  a  son  from  the  proph- 
etess within  a  certain  time,  within  the  period  of  whose 
childhood  the  promised  deliverance  should  take  place. 
Between  these  two  there  would  seem  to  be  no  mid- 
dle way,  which  does  not  lead  to  inextricable  confu- 
sion and  absurdity — whether  we  suppose  a  change  of 
subject,  the  prophet  speaking  sometimes  of  Immanuel 
and  sometimes  of  Shear-jashub,  which  is  mere  hy- 
pothesis ;  or  whether  we  suppose  that  the  sign  was 
to  Ahaz  alone,  but  consisted  in  the  birth  of  a  child 
Grom  a  virgin  who  had  not  known  man — a  supposition 
for  which  there  is  no  hint  in  history,  nor  any  ground 
•f  necessity  or  probability. 

The   Messianic   expedition  has  been  that  of  the 


church  at  large,  in  all  ages,  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  except  that  some  have  connected 
with  it  a  double  sense,  making  it  refer  both  to  the 
Messiah  and  to  an  event  In  the  time  of  Ahaz,  for 
which  there  seems  no  rational  ground  extant.  Those 
who,  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  deny  that 
the  passage  is  prophetic  of  the  Messiah,  consider  the 
word  alrrwh  as  signifying  a  young  woman  in  general, 
whether  married  or  unmarried ;  or  at  least  they  sup- 
pose that  it  might  be  employed  of  a  young  married 
woman,  without  a  violation  of  usage.  They  suppose 
the  wife  of  the  prophet  to  be  intended  ;  and  that  the 
sign  is,  her  conception  and  delivery  of  a  son  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  distinct  and  definite  prediction ; — 
the  fulfilment  of  this  prediction  will  be  a  sign  to  the 
king,  that  the  promise  of  deliverance  connected  with 
it  will  also  be  fulfilled.  They  suppose  that  the  his- 
tory in  the  beginning  of  c.viii.  is  the  narrative  of  this 
very  fulfilment,  where  the  prophet  takes  witnesses, 
and  goes  in  unto  the  prophetess,  and  she  conceives 
and  bears  a  son ;  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  Before  the 
child  shall  have  knowledge  to  cry  My  father  and  my 
mother,  the  riches  of  Damascus  and  the  spoil  of  Sa- 
maria shall  be  taken  away  before  the  king  of  Assyria," 
— the  same  event  which  is  predicted  in  c.  vii.  16,  as 
about  to  follow  the  birth  of  Immanuel.  That  in  c. 
viii.  3,  the  father  is  directed  to  call  the  child  Maher- 
shalal-hashbaz,  instead  of  Immanuel,  as  in  c.  vii.  14, 
creates  no  greater  difficulty,  it  is  said,  than  Matt,  L 
21 ;  where,  although  this  passage  respecting  the  birth 
of  Immanuel  is  quoted,  yet  the  angel  directs  Joseph 
to  call  the  name  of  Mary's  son  Jesus,  and  not  Imman- 
uel. It  is  asked,  moreover,  Of  what  value  could  a 
sign  be  to  Ahaz,  which  was  first  to  take  place  afler 
700  years  ?  or  what  connection  could  this  have  with 
his  deliverance  from  the  invasion  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  and  Syria  ?  Those  who  adopt  this  mode  of 
exposition  understand,  of  course,  the  citation  of 
Matthew  to  be  made  merely  by  way  of  illustration,  or 
as  an  allusion  to  a  fact  or  circumstance  of  former  his- 
tory ;  just  as  in  Matt.  ii.  15,  it  is  said  of  Jesus,  "Out 
of  Egy])t  have  I  called  my  son,"  quoted  from  Hos. 
xi.  1,  where  it  refers  simply  and  solely  to  the  nation 
of  Israel.  It  must  indeed  be  admitted,  that  were  th- 
quotation  in  Matthew  not  extant,  there  would  proba- 
bly be  nothing  to  suggest  that  this  passage  in  Isaiah 
could  have  any  reference  to  the  Messiah. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conclusion,  that  the  evangelist  intended  here  to  cite 
this  passage  as  a  direct  pro])hecy.  In  c.  ii.  15,  he 
merely  says,  "  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  ; "  or,  as  it  may 
be  rendered,  so  that  there  was  a  fulfilment,  sc.  in  a 
higher  sense,  i.  e.  as  God  formerly  called  Israel  his 
son  out  of  Egypt,  so  now  his  own  well-beloved  Son, 
the  Messiah.  But  here,  in  c.  i.  22,  the  writer  says 
expressly,  "  Now  all  this  wa^  done,  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled,"  &c.  intimating  that  all  the  circumstances 
previous  to  the  birth  of  Christ  had  a  direct  reference 
to  this  passage  in  Isaiah,  and  that  this  passage  was 
directly  prophetic  of  these  circumstances.  The  lan- 
guage is  as  strong  as  possible :  had  the  evangelist  i 
intended  to  express  this  idea  with  the  utmost  strength 
and  plainness,  he  could  not  probably  have  selected 
any  other  language,  or  at  least  none  stronger.  With 
this  view,  too,  coincide  the  other  prophecies  of  the 
Messiah  in  Isa.  ix.  6,  and  Micah  v.  2,  3. 

In  respect  to  the  objection,  that  if  this  is  an  annun- 
ciation of  the  Messiah,  it  could  be  no  sign  t»  Ahaz,  it 
may  be  replied,  that  the  prophet  directs  his  discourse 
not  so  much  to  Ahaz,  as  to  the  pious  part  of  the  people ; 
Ahaz  being,  indeed,  the  representative  of  the  whole 
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itioii.  He  had  cast  off  the  fear  of  God ;  the  land  was 
traded ;  he  had  just  contemned  the  promise  of  the 
ord  through  his  prophet.  The  people,  or  at  least  the 
ious  part  of  them,  feared  the  total  destruction  of  the 
ate.  In  these  circumstances,  the  prophet  reminds 
le  people  of  their  firm  belief  in  the  future  appearance 
'a  Messiah,  and  shows  them  that  this  belief  is  in  con- 
adiction  with  their  present  fear  of  the  total  down- 
.11  of  the  state.  His  language  to  them  is :  "  Because 
le  king  has  contemned  the  miraculous  sign  which  I 
as  commissioned  to  offer  him,  therefore  Grod,  through 
le,  recalls  to  your  minds  that  great  event  of  the  fu- 
ire,  which  is  well  known  to  you,  although  you  now 
>rget  it,  the  miraculous  birth  of  the  Messiah.  This 
lay  serve  to  you  as  a  sign  of  present  deliverance ; 
>r  so  surely  as  that  event  will  take  place,  so  surely 
m  the  state  not  now  come  to  destruction." 

The  words  of  verse  16  have  occasioned  much  dif- 
culty:  "Before  the  child  shall  know  to  refuse  the 
\n\  and  choose  the  good,  the  land  that  thou  abhor- 
jst  shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her  kings."  If  the  pas- 
ige  be  taken  as  non-Messianic,  these  words  are  easy 
nd  natural ;  and  they  constitute,  indeed,  one  of  the 
reatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  other  mode  of 
sposition.  The  idea  unquestionably  is,  that  in  the 
iterval  between  the  birth  of  the  child  mentioned, 
ad  the  time  when  it  will  begin  to  distinguish  between 
ood  and  evil,  i.  e.  an  interval  of  3  or  4  years,  the 
ingdoms  of  Israel  and  Syria  will  be  overthrown, 
lut  how  could  the  prophet  say  this,  if  that  child  was 
le  Messiah,  who  was  to  be  bom  700  years  later  ? 
^he  best,  and  indeed  the  only  solution,  seems  to  be 
lat  of  Vitringa,  Lowth,  Koppe,  Hengstenberg  and 
thers,  which  is  as  follows :  The  prophet,  beholding 
le  future  in  vision,  sees  all  things  as  if  present ;  thus 
1  c.  ix.  6,  he  says,  "  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us 

son  IS  given  ;"  so  here  we  may  with  entire  propri- 
ty  translate,  "  Lo !  the  virgin  conceives  and  brings 
>rth  a  son,"  &c. — the  prophet  beholding,  in  vision, 
le  future  spread  out  before  him  as  if  present.  So  in 
nnouncing  to  Ahaz,  or  more  properly  to  the  pious 
lart  of  the  people,  the  approaching  deliverance  from 
ivading  enemies,  with  this  same  vision  of  the  future 
pread  out  before  his  mental  eye,  he  goes  on  to  say, 
bat  in  an  interval  not  longer  than  that  in  which  this 
ihild,  whom  he  now  thus  beholds,  shall  learn  to  dis- 
inguish  good  and  evil,  this  deliverance  of  the  land 
hall  take  place ;  i.  e.  the  prophet  assumes  the  time 
•etween  the  birth  of  this  child  and  the  development 
•f  his  faculties,  as  the  measure  of  the  time  before  the 
ieliverance  of  the  country  from  its  enemies.  He 
aeans  to  say,  that  in  the  interval  of  3  or  4  years,  the 
all  of  both  the  hostile  kingdoms  will  take  place, 
fhis  he  expresses  by  saying,  that  this  interval  will  be 
(he  same  as  the  interval  from  the  birth  of  the  child 
ivhom  he  now  beholds  in  vision,  to  the  age  when  this 
;hild  will  be  able  to  choose  the  good  and  refuse  the 
iviL"  (See  Hengstenberg's  Christologie,  Th.  ii.  p. 
»,  seq.)     *R, 

VISION,  a  supernatural  presentation  of  certain 
icenery  or  circumstances  to  the  mind  of  a  person, 
vhile  awake.  (See  Dream,  ad  fin.)  When  Aaron 
ind  Miriam  murmured  against  Moses,  (Numb.  xii.  6 
S.)  the  Lord  said,  "  Hear  now  my  words :  if  there  be 
I  prophet  among  you,  I,  the  Lord,  will  make  myself 
:nown  unto  him  in  a  vision,  and  will  speak  to  him  in  a 
Iream.  My  servant  Moses  is  not  so,  who  is  faith- 
ill  in  all  mine  house ;  with  him  will  I  speak  mouth 
o  mouth,  even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches ; 
ind  the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he  behold."  The 
alse  prophet  Balaam,  whose  heart  was  perverted  by 
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covetousness,  says  of  himself,  that  he  had  seen  the 
visions  of  the  Almighty,  Numb.  xxiv.  15,  16.  In  th« 
time  of  the  high-priest  EH,  it  is  said,  jl  Sam.  iiL  1.) 
"  The  word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  m  those  days ; 
there  was  no  open  vision  ;"  htera/ly,  "  the  vision  did 
not  break  forthJ"  Such  communications  were  not 
vouchsafed  to  anv  prophet  then  existing. 

To  VISIT ;  VISITATION.  These  words  are 
sometimes  taken  for  a  visit  of  mercy  from  Grod,  but 
oftener  for  a  visit  of  rigor  and  vengeance  ;  day  of  vis- 
itation, year  of  visitation,  or  time  of  visitation,  gener- 
ally signifies  the  time  of  affliction  and  vengeance  ;  or 
of  close  inspection. 

VITELLIUS,  the  censor,  father  of  the  emperor 
A.  Vitellius,  was  made  governor  of  Syria,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  consulate,  A.  D.  35,  and  the  same  year, 
or  the  year  following,  he  came  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
feast  of  the  passover,  and  was  very  magnificently  en- 
tertained. He  released  the  city  from  a  tax  on  fruits ; 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  Jews  the  high-priest's 
habit,  with  the  pontifical  ornaments,  which  Herod 
and  the  Romans  had  kept,  till  then,  in  the  tower  An- 
tonia.  He  deposed  Joseph  Caiaphas  from  the  high- 
priesthood,  and  put  in  his  place  Jonathan,  son  of 
Ananus  ;  but  deprived  him  of  his  dignity  two  years 
afterwards,  and  conferred  it  on  Theophilus,  his 
brother.     (Josephus,  Ant  viii.  6.) 

VOLUME,  see  Book. 

VOW,  a  promise  made  to  God  of  doing  some  good 
thing  hereafter.  The  use  of  vows  is  observable 
throughout  Scripture.  Jacob,  going  into  Mesojwta- 
mia,  vowed  the  tenth  of  his  estate,  and  promised  to 
offer  it,  at  Bethel,  to  the  honor  of  God,  Gen.  xxviiL 
22.  Moses  enacts  several  laws  for  the  regulation  and 
execution  of  vows.  A  man  might  devote  himself  or 
his  children  to  the  Lord.  Jephthah  devoted  his 
daughter,  (Judg.  xi.  30,  31.)  and  Samuel  was  vowed 
and  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  1  Sam.  L 
21,  &c.  If  a  man  or  woman  vowed  themselves  to 
the  Lord,  they  were  obliged  to  adhere  strictly  to  his 
service,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  vow ;  but 
in  some  cases  they  might  be  redeemed.  A  man 
from  twenty  years  of  age  till  sixty,  gave  fifty  shekels 
of  silver,  and  a  woman  thirty.  From  the  age  of  five 
years  to  twenty,  a  man  gave  twenty  shekels,  and  a 
woman  ten :  from  a  month  old  to  five  years,  thev 
gave  for  a  boy  five  shekels,  and  for  a  girl  three.  A 
man  of  sixty  years  old  or  upwards,  gave  fifteen  she- 
kels, and  a  woman  of  the  same  age  ten.  If  the  per- 
son were  poor,  and  could  not  procure  this  sum,  the 
priest  imposed  a  ransom  on  him,  according  to  his 
abilities.  Lev.  xxvii.  3.  See  Devoting  and  Corban. 

If  any  one  vowed  an  animal  that  was  clean,  he  had 
not  the  liberty  of  redeeming  it,  or  of  exchanging  it, 
but  must  sacrifice  it  to  the  Lord.  If  it  were  an  un- 
clean animal,  such  as  was  not  lawful  in  sacrifice,  the 
priest  made  a  valuation  of  it,  and  the  proprietor,  if  he 
desired  to  redeem  it,  added  a  fifth  part  to  Uie  value, 
by  way  of  fine.  They  did  the  same,  in  pro))ori)on, 
when  the  thing  vowed  was  a  house  or  a  field.  They 
could  not  devote  the  first-bom,  because,  in  their  own 
nature,  they  belonged  to  the  Lord.  Whatever  wm 
devoted  by  anathema  could  not  be  redeemed,  of 
whatever  nature  or  quality  it  was;  if  an  animal,  it 
was  put  to  deatii ;  and  other  tilings  were  devoted 
forever  to  the  Lord,  Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29.  The  conse- 
cration of  Nazarites  was  a  particular  kind  of  vow, 
and  had  special  rules.     See  Nazarites. 

The  vows  and  promises  of  children  were  void,  of 
course,  except  ratified  by  the  exoress  or  tacit  consent 
of  tiieir  parents.  Numb.  xxx.  1—^  &c.     Also  the  vow 
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of  a  married  woman  waa  of  no  validitj ,  except  con- 
firmed by  the  express  or  tacit  consent  of  her  hus- 
band. But  widows,  or  Hherated  wives,  were  bound 
by  their  vows,  of  whatever  nature.  Deut.  xxiii.  21, 
22,  "  When  thou  shalt  vow  a  vow  unto  theXord  thy 
God,  thou  shalt  not  be  slack  to  pay  it ;  for  the  Lord 
thy  God  will  surely  require  it  of  thee,  and  it  would 
Oe  9in  in  thee.  But  if  thou  shalt  forbear  to  vow,  it 
shall  be  no  sin  in  thee."  (See  Eccl.  v.  3,  4,  &c.) 
Paul  had  a  vow  of  Nazaritesnip,  when  he  left  Cen- 
chrea,  (Acts  xviii.  18.)  and  when  he  arrived  at  Jeru- 
saleiri,  James,  the  a[>ostle,  and  the  brethren,  advised 
him  to  join  four  Judaizing  CIinstian8,who  liad  avow 
of  Nazariteshij),  and  lo  contribute  to  the  charges  of 
their  purification  in  the  temple,  chap.  xxi.  18,  &c. 

Tlie  vows  of  the  Jews  always  implied  a  kind  of 
imi)recalion  against  themselves,  if  they  failed  in  the 
performance.  Such  vows  were  generally  expressed 
m  a  distinct  and  plain  manner,  but  the  penalty  was 
declared  conditionally  or  hypothetically.  For  ex- 
ample, Ps.  xcv.  11,  "  1  have  sworn  in  my  wrath,  if 
they  shall  enter  into  my  rest."  I  have  sworn  tJiey 
ihall  not  enter,  and  I  have  said,  Let  me  be  a  liar — 
or  something  else,  not  expressed — if  they  do  enter. 
David  vows  to  the  Lord  to  build  him  a  temple,  say- 
ing, "  Surely  I  will  not  come  [or  if  I  come]  into  the 
tabernacle  of  my  house — until  I  nnd  out  a  place  for 


the  Lord,  a  habitation  for  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob 
Where  we  observe,  that  he  does  not  mention  il 
penalty  to  which  he  becomes  liable,  should  he  fa 
of  performing  his  vow :  as  if  he  had  said,  "  Let  Gc 
treat  me  with  the  utmost  rigor,  if  I  allow  myse] 
the  least  respite,  till  I  have  accomplished  my  design 

Sometimes  they  expressed  the  penalty,  or  impn 
cation,  but  directed  it  against  their  enemies,  c 
against  brute  beasts.  For  example,  "  So  and  moi 
also  do  God  unto  the  enemies  of  David,  if  I  leave 
male,  of  all  that  pertain  to  him,  by  the  morning  light 
He  does  not  say,  "  May  God  treat  me  as  a  forswoi 
person,  if  I  leave  any  one  alive  of  the  family  of  Ni 
bal ;"  but.  May  God  do  so  to  the  enemies  of  Davit 
if  I  leave  so  much  as  a  dog  alive.  Generally,  tl 
Scripture  expresses  the  imprecation  by,  "  God  do  f 
to  me — and  more  also,"  &c.  without  specifying  ar 
particular  penalty,  or  imprecation  ;  whether  it  be  th; 
the  person  vowing  did  not  express  any,  or  that  out  c 
discretion  he  forbore  to  mention  any ;  or  that  tl 
penalty  was  so  publicly  known,  being  customar 
that  it  was  understood  without  being  expressed. 

VOWELS,  Hebrew,  see  Letters,  p.  618. 

VULGATE,  see  Vicrsions. 

VULTURE,  a  bird  of  prey,  declared  unclean  h 
Moses,  Lev.  xi.  14 ;  Deut,  xiv.  13.  See  Bird,  re 
Eagle. 
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WAFER,  in  Scripture,  a  thin  cake  of  fine  flour, 
which  was  used  in  various  offerings,  anointed  with 
oil,  Ex.  xxix.  2,  23;  Lev.  ii.  4;  vii.  12;  Num.  vi.  15.   R. 

WAGES,  reward  for  service  performed.  The 
wages,  the  reward,  the  deserved  retribution,  of  sin  is 
death,  Rom.  vi.  23. 

WAGON,  see  Chariot. 

WALK,  WALKING.  This  word,  in  Hebrew, 
signifies,  not  merely  to  proceed  or  advance,  step  by 
step,  steadily,  but  to  proceed  with  increased  velocity  : 
it  signifies  to  swell  out  louder  a  musical  note  or  voice, 
a  crescendo^  as  musicians  term  it ;  and  so,  generally, 
to  augment  a  moderate  pace  till  it  acquires  rapidity. 
Under  this  idea,  examine  Isa.  xl.  31 :  "  The  youths 
•hall  faint  and  grow  weary,  the  young  men  shall  ut- 
ter.y  fail  of  their  power ;  but  they  who  wait  on  the 
Lord  shall  renew  strength  ;  shall  mount  up  with 
wings  as  eagles ;  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary, 
they  shall  walk,  shall  increase  their  swiftness,  aug- 
ment their  velocity,  and  not  faint."  The  passage  re- 
quires the  admission  of  some  idea  to  this  effect,  since 
walking  after  running  is  an  anti-climax,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  the  poetical  prophet's  meaning. 

To  walk  signifies  the  conduct  of  life,  the  general 
course  of  a  party,  his  deportment,  demeanor,  &c. 
To  worship  and  serve  God  truly,  is  to  walk  before 
him.  Enoch  walked  with  God,  maintamed  and  in- 
creased in  piety  towards  him  ;  so  did  Noah.  God 
promises  to  walk  with  his  people,  and  his  people  de- 
sire his  influence,  that  they  may  walk  in  his  statutes. 

The  pestilence  is  said  to  walk  in  darkness,  spread- 
ing its  ravages  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  God  is 
said  to  walk  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  the 
heart  of  man  to  walk  after  detestable  things.  To 
waik  in  darkness,  (1  John  i.  6,  7.)  is  to  be  misled  by 
MTor ;  to  walk  in  the  light,  is  to  be  well  informed'; 


to  walk  by  faith,  is  to  expect  the  things  promised  ( 
threatened,  and  to  maintain  a  conduct  accordingly 
to  walk  after  the  flesh,  is  to  gratify  fleshly  appetitei 
to  walk  after  the  spirit,  is  to  pursue  spiritual  object 
to  cultivate  spiritual  affections,  to  be  spiritually  mine 
ed,  which  is  life  and  peace. 

WALL,  an  enclosure  or  separation.  (See  Fence 
The  Lord  tells  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  (i.  18  ;  xv.  20 
that  he  will  make  him  as  a  wall  of  brass,  to  witl 
stand  the  house  of  Israel.  Paul  says,  (Eph.  ii.  14 
that  Christ,  by  his  deatli,  broke  down  tlie  partitior 
wall  that  sej)arated  us  from  God,  or  rather  the  wa 
that  separated  Jew  and  Gentile  ;  so  that  these  tw 
people,  when  converted,  may  make  l)ut  one. 

WAR.  The  Hebrews  were  formerly  one  of  th 
most  warlike  nations  in  the  world.  Tlie  books  th? 
relate  their  wars  are  by  neither  flattering  author 
nor  ignorant,  but  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  truth  an 
wisdom.  Their  warriors  were  not  fabulous  heroei 
but,  commonly,  wise  and  valiant  generals,  raised  u 
by  God,  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord  ;  such  wer 
Joshua,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  Samson,  David,  th 
Maccabees,  &c.  Their  wars  were  not  undertake 
on  slight  occasions,  nor  performed  with  a  handful  o 
people.  Under  Joshua  the  aftair  was  no  less  tha 
the  conquest  of  a  country,  allotted,  by  God,  to  Israe 
from  several  powerful  nations,  who  were  devoted  t 
an  anathema;  to  vindicate  an  offended  Deity,  an 
human  nature,  debased  by  wicked  and  corruf 
people  of  different  nations,  which  had  filled  up  th 
measure  of  their  iniquities.\  /Under  the  Judgei 
the  purpose  .  was  to  assert  their  liberty,  by  shakin 
off  the  yoke  of  powerful  kings,  who  kept  them  i 
subjection.  Under  Saul  and  David,  to  these  motive 
were  added  that  of  subduing  such  provinces  as  Go 
had  promised  to  his  people. 
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u>  the  latter  times  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
jdah,  we  find  their  kings  bearing  the  shock  of  the 
reatest  powers  of  Asia,  the  kings  of  Assyria  and 
|!ha)dea,  Shahnaneser,  Sennacherib,  Esar-Haddon 
^d  Nebucliadnezzar,  who  made  the  whole  East  to 
berable.  Under  the  Maccabees,  the  business  was, 
rith  a  handful  of  men,  to  oppose  the  whole  power 
if  the  kings  of  Syria,  to  uphold  the  religion  of  their 
athers,  and  to  free  themselves  from  the  despotism 
rhich  designed  to  subvert  both  their  religion  and 
iberty.  In  the  last  times  of  their  nation,  with  what 
lourage,  intrepidity  and  constancy  did  they  sustain 
he  war  against  the  Romans,  then  masters  of  the 
Torld ! 

I  Under  Moses  and  Joshua,  the  Israelites  were  all 
(oldiers,  and  men  bearing  arms.  They  came  out  of 
figypt  in  number  600,000  fighting  men.  When 
ioshua  entered  Canaan,  he  fought  sometimes  with 
detachments,  and  sometimes  with  his  whole  army. 
Co  signalize  his  onmipotence,  and  to  humble  the 
f)ride  of  man,  GJod  often  gave  victory  to  very  small 
irmies.  For  example,  under  Gideon,  when  he 
)rdered  that  general  to  dismiss  the  greater  part  of 
lis  attendants,  and  only  to  keep  with  him  three  hun- 
dred men,  with  which  he  defeated  an  innumerable 
inultitude  of  Midianites  and  Amalekites.  See  Ar- 
mies. 

We  may  distinguish  two  kinds  of  wars  among  the 
Hebrews.  Some  were  of  obhgation,  being  expressly 
commanded  by  the  Lord ;  others  were  free  and  volun- 
tary. The  first  were  such  as  those  against  the  Amale- 
tites,  and  the  intrusive  and  wicked  Canaanites,  nations 
devoted  to  an  anathema.  The  others  were  to  avenge 
injuries,  insults,  or  offences  against  the  nation.  Such 
was  that  against  the  city  of  Gibeah,  and  against  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin;  and  such  was  that  of  David 
against  the  Ammonites,  whose  king  had  insulted  his 
ambassadors.  Or  they  were  to  maintain  and  defend 
itheir  alhes,  as  that  of  Joshua  against  the  kings  of 
the  Canaanites,  to  protect  Gibeon.  In  fact,  the  laws 
of  Moses  suppose  that  Israel  might  make  war,  and 
oppose  enemies. 

The  first  law  of  war  is,  that  it  should  be  declared 
to  the  enemy,  and  that  reparation  should  be  demand- 
ed for  the  wrong  supposed  to  have  been  suffered, 
before  the  enemy  is  attacked,  Deut.  xx.  10,  11,  &c. 
In  the  sacred  writings,  we  have  several  examples  of 
defiance,  challenge,  or  declaration  of  war  ;  and  com- 
plaints of  those  who  were  attacked,  without  having 
I  had  war  formally  declared.    When  the  Ammonites  by 
surprise  attacked  the  Israelites  beyond  Jordan,  Jeph- 
ithah  sent  to  inquire  of  them,  "What  hast  thou  to 
do  with  me,  that  thou  art  come  against  me,  to  fight 
,in  my  land?"  &^c.  Judg.  xi.  12.     When  the  Philis- 
tines entered  the  territory  of  Judah,  to  avenge  them- 
I  ielves  for  the  fire  that  Samson  had  put  to  their  com, 
1  the  men  of  Judah  came  out  to  inquire  of  them,  "Why 
-are   ye   come   up   against   us?"  Judg.   xv.  10,  &c. 
They  answered,  they  had  no  quarrel  against  any  but 
.  Samson,  who  had  destroyed  their  fields.     The  men 
of  Judah  promised  to  deliver  up  the  ^ilty  person, 
-  and  the  Philistines  retired.     Amaziah,  kmg  mf  Judah, 
i  puffed  up  with  some  advantages  he  had  obtained 
over  the  Edomites,  sent  a  challenge  to  Joash,kingof 
Iirael,  saying,  "Come,  let  us  look  one  another  in 
,  the  face,"  2  Kings  xiv.  8—10.     But  the  king  of  Is- 
I  rael,  without  disquieting  himself  about  it,  sent  him 
a  parable  in  answer :  Amaziah  would  not  hearken  to 
,  his  advice,  and  Judah  waa  beaten.     Benhadad,  king 
I  of  Syria,  came  with  his  army  before  Samaria,  and 
lent  to  declare  war  aipdnst  Ahab,  kinf  of  Iiracl,  say- 


ing, "Thy  silver  and   ihy  gold  is  mine;  thy  vk  rem. 
alio,  and  thy  children,  even  the  goodliest  are  mino. 
1  Kings  XX.  1,  3.     Ahab  at  first  submitted,  but  Ben- 
hadad becoming  more  arrogant,  Ahab  determined  to 
resist  him,  and  the  Syrian  failed  of  his  purjwse. 

When  a  war  was  resolved  upon,  all  the  fieople 
capable  of  bearing  arms  were  assembled,  or  only  part 
of  them,  according  to  the  exigence  of  the  case,  and 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  the  enterprise  ;  for 
it  does  not  appear,  that  before  the  reign  of  David 
there  were  any  regular  troops  in  Israel.  A  general 
rendezvous  was  appointed,  and  a  review  made  of 
the  people  by  tribes,  and  by  families.  When  Saul, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  was  informed  of  the 
cruel  proposal  made  by  the  Ammonites  to  Jabesh- 
Gilead,  he  cut  in  pieces  the  oxen  Iwilonging  unto  his 
plough-team,  and  sent  dissevered  members  through 
the  country,  saying,  "  Whosoever  cometh  not  forth 
after  Saul  and  Samuel,  to  the  relief  of  Jabesh-Gilead, 
so  shall  it  be  done  unto  his  oxen,"  1  Sam.  xi.  1.  (See 
Covenant.)  After  this  he  marched  to  meet  the  ene- 
my. When  the  children  of  Israel  had  heard  of  the 
crime  committed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah, 
against  the  wife  of  the  Levite  of  Bethlehem,  (Judg. 
XX.  8.)  they  resolved  not  to  return  to  their  houses  till 
they  nad  adequately  punished  it.  They  consulted 
the  Lord,  who  appointed  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  lead 
the  enterprise.  They  chose  ten  men  out  of  every 
hundred,  to  bring  provisions  to  the  army,  after  which 
they  proceeded  to  action. 

In  ancient  times,  those  who  went  to  war  common- 
ly carried  their  own  provisions  with  them ;  hence 
the  wars  were  generally  of  short  continuance.  When 
David,  Jesse's  younger  son,  staid  behind  to  look 
after  his  father's  flocks,  while  his  elder  brothers  ac- 
companied Saul  in  the  army,  he  was  sent  by  Jesse 
with  provisions  to  his  brothers,  1  Sam.  xvii.  13. 
Each  one  also  provided  his  own  anns;  for  the  kings 
did  not  begin  to  form  magazines  of  warlike  imple- 
ments till  the  time  of  David. 

TTie  Officers  of  War  were,  (1.)  The  generalissinm 
of  the  armies,  or  the  military  prince,  such  as  Abnor 
under  Saul,  Joab  under  David,  and  Benaiah  under 
Solomon.  (2.)  The  princes  of  the  tribes,  or  princes 
of  the  fathers,  or  of  the  families  of  Israel,  who  were 
at  the  head  of  their  tribes.  (3.)  Princes  of  a  thou- 
sand, or  tribunes,  captains  of  a  hundred,  heads  of 
fitly  men  ;  also  decurions,  or  chiefs  often  men.  (4.) 
Shopherim,  scribes  or  writers,  a  kind  of  commissa- 
ries, who  kept  the  muster-roll  of  the  troops  ;  and,  (5.) 
Shoterim,  or  inspectors,  who  had  authority  to  com- 
mand the  troops  under  their  inspection. 

Machines  of  War,  proi)er  for  besieging  cities  and 
fortresses,  are  of  comparatively  late  invention.  They 
are  not  mentioned  in  Homer;  and  Diodorus  Siculus 
observes,  (lib.  ii.  p.  80.)  that  Sardanapalus,  king  of 
Assyria,  sustained  a  siege  of  seven  years  in  Nineveh; 
because  at  that  time  machines  fit  for  drnioliphing 
and  taking  cities  were  not  invented.  But  about  the 
same  time  we  read,  that  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  had 
stored  up  in  his  magazines  "  shields,  and  8pear^  and 
helmets,  habergeons,  and  bows,  and  slings  to  cart 
stones."  And  that  "  he  made  in  Jenisah-m  engines 
invented  by  cunning  men,  to  be  on  the  towers,  and 
upon  the  bulwarks,  to  shoot  arrows  and  great  stonee 
and  his  name  spread  far  abroad,  for  he  was  marvel- 
lously helped,  till  he  was  strong,"  2  Chron.  xxvi.  14, 
15.  Here  we  have,  perhaps,  the  first  instance  of 
machines  of  war,  or,  at  le*st,  of  a  collected  armorr 
of  them.  About  seventy  years  after,  in  the  sieges  of 
Tyre  and  Jerusalem,  Nebuchadnezzar  used  batter 
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iBf  ams  and  slings.  The  Hebrew  -o,  caty  (Ezek.  iv. 
I  ^ ;  xiL  22.)  in  Greek  K(}i6i,  wljiich  Scripture  uses 
u>  express  tnis  machine,  signifies  a  real  ram;  by 
metaphor  a  machine,  with  which  they  battered  down 
gates  and  walls  of  cities.  Ezekiel,  (xxvi.  8,  9.) 
speaking  of  this  siege,  alludes  to  the  ancient  manner 
of  besieging  places  :  "  He  shall  slay  with  the  sword 
thy  daughters  in  the  field,  and  he  shall  make  a  fort 
against  thee,  and  cast  a  mount  against  thee,  and  lifl 
up  the  buckler  against  thee.  And  he  shall  set  en- 
■igns  of  war  against  thy  walls,  and  with  his  axes  he 
shall  break  down  thy  towers." 

When  the  ancients  besieged  a  place,  they  usually 
•urrounded  it  with  mounds,  towers  and  trenches, 
that  the  besieged  might  neither  make  sallies,  nor  re- 
ceive succx>rs  from  without.  To  lift  up  the  buckler 
may  intimate  what  the  Romans  called  facere  testudi- 
nenij  to  make  a  tortoise ;  when  they  caused  their  sol- 
diers to  close  each  other  to  join  their  bucklers,  in  the 
form  of  a  tortoise,  in  order  to  sap  the  walls,  to  beat 
down  gates,  or  to  burn  them.  The  engines  of  war 
here  mentioned,  or  machines  of  cords,  were  the  Ba- 
listae,  or  Catapultte,  used  for  casting  stones  or  darts ; 
or  great  hooks  fastened  to  cords,  and  thrown  on  the 
tops  of  walls,  to  tear  them  down.  Of  these  iron 
hooks  or  fangs,  may  be  understood  2  Sam.  xvii.  13 : 
**  If  he  be  got  into  a  city,  then  shall  all  Israel  bring 
ropes  to  that  city,  and  we  will  draw  it  into  the  river, 
until  there  be  not  one  small  stone  found  there." 

But  besides  open  and  violent  modes  of  attack,  the 
besiegers,  whenever  it  was  possible,  practised  the 
less  evident,  but  not  less  fatal,  method,  of  sapping 
and  underinining  the  walls  of  a  city  :  the  besiegec^ 
on  their  part,  also,  adopted  the  same  mode  for  pur- 
poses of  resistance,  with  design  of  ruining  the  works 
of  their  adversaries;  or  of  issuing  from  the  city, 
either  for  sudden  attack  on  their  enemies,  or  for 
escape  from  the  consequences  of  the  siege,  when 
they  considered  resistance  as  desperate.  We  have 
a  history  of  such  an  attempt  at  escaping  in  Zedekiah, 
(Jer.  xxxix.  4.)  "who  fled  and  went  forth  out  of  the 
city  by  night,  by  the  way  of  the  king's  gardens,  by 
the  gate  between  the  two  walls :"  but  he  was  over- 
taken. In  2  Kings  xxv.  4,  it  is  said,  "  all  the  men  of 
war  fled  by  night,  by  the  way  of  the  gate  between 
two  walls,  which  is  by  the  king's  gardens  (now  the 
Chaldees  were  against  the  city  round  about)." — 
Should  not  this  rather  be  understood,  "  by  the  rough, 
rugged  way,  or  track,  between  two  walls ;"  that  is, 
one  wall  below  the  other,  around  a  part  of  the  king's 
gardens  ;  rather  "  between  the  defences,"  that  is,  of 
the  city,  in  that  part  of  the  works  of  defence  which 
went  round  the  king's  gardens ;  for,  as  the  Chaldeans 
surrounded  the  city,  they  would  certainly  watch 
every  gate  ;  and  Zedekiah  would  hardly  have  chosen 
to  issue  by  a  regular  and  customary  passage,  since 
he  wished  for  secrecy,  and  to  screen  himself  from 
observation ;  in  which,  apparently,  he  in  some  degree 
succeeded. 

Thus  understood,  the  history  will  agree  vnth  the 
figurative  representation  of  it  by  Ezekiel :  (chap.  xii. 
7.)  "  I  brought  forth  my  stuff",  baggage,  by  day,  as 
baggage  for  going  into  captivity ;  and  in  the  evening, 
at  twilight,  I  digged  through  the  wall  with  mine  own 
hand ;  I  brought  it — my  baggage — forth,  in  the  twi- 
light :  I  bare  it  upon  my  shoulder,"  see  verse  12.  In 
like  manner,  Zedekiah  passed  over  the  precipices, 
or  steps,  and  digged  through  a  part  of  the  defences 
of  his  city ;  and  endeavored  to  escape  at  this  breach 
made  by  his  own  hands,  or  his  own  order  in  his  own 
fortifipHtio.i.     Probaltly,  too,  Zedekiah  carried  about 


his  person  whaterer  of  valuables  he  could  convej 
from  his  palace  ;  so  that  the  resemblance  to  Ezekiel 
in  loading  himself  with  baggage,  was  nearly,  or  alto 
gether,  perfect  It  might  he  more  complete  than  w« 
are  aware  ot,  if  Zedekiah  digged  through  the  wal 
of  any  part  of  his  palace,  as  Ezekiel  did  of  his  house 
in  which  we  see  no  improbability ;  and  he  migh 
also  have  a  subterraneous  passage  of  some  length 
before  he  issued  from  the  wall  into  any  open  place 

WASHING,  purification.     See  Baptism. 

WASHING  or  Feet.  See  under  Foot,  one 
Sandals. 

WASHING  OF  Hands  was  very  frequent  amoii| 
the  Hebrews.     See  Baptism. 

Children  were  washed  hnmediately  after  theii 
birth.     See  Birth. 

WATCH,  a  period  of  time.     See  Hour. 

WATERS  denote,  metaphorically,  (1.)  posterity 
Numb.  xxiv.  7  ;  Prov.  v.  15,  16  ;  Isa.  xlviii.  l.--(2. 
indefinitely,  a  large  concourse  of  people.  Rev 
xvii.  15. 

Strange  waters ^  stolen  waters j  (Prov.  ix.  17.)  denoti 
unlawful  pleasure  with  strange  women.  The  Israel- 
ites are  reproached  with  having  forsaken  the  fountaii 
of  living  water,  to  quench  their  thirst  at  broker 
cisterns ;  (Jer.  ii.  13.)  i.  e.  with  having  quitted  th< 
worship  of  God  for  that  of  false  and  abominabk 
deities. 

Waters  sometimes  denote  afllictions  and  misfor- 
tunes. Lam.  iii.  54  ;  Ps.  Ixix.  1 ;  cxxiv.  4,  5  ;  cicvii.  16 

Living  waters,  sprmg  waters,  running  waters 
streams ;  in  opposition  to  waters  that  stagnate  in  i 
cistern,  or  hi  a  lake,  which  are  dead  waters. 

As  in  Scripture,  bread  is  put  for  all  sorts  of  food 
or  solid  nourishment,  so  water  is  used  for  all  sorts  of 
drink.  The  Moabites  and  Ammonites  are  reproach- 
ed for  not  meeting  the  Israelites  with  bread  and 
water,  that  is,  with  proper  refreshments,  Deut.  xxiii 
4.  Nabal  says,  insulting  David's  messengers,  "  Shal 
I  then  take  my  bread  and  my  water,  and  mv  flesfc 
that  I  have  killed  for  my  shearers,  and  give  it  untc 
men,  whom  I  know  not  whence  they  be  ?"  1  Sam. 
xxv.  11. 

In  Deut.  xi.  10,  it  is  said,  the  land  of  Canaan  if 
not  like  Egypt,  "  where  thou  sowest  thy  seed,  and 
waterest  it  with  thy  foot."  Palestine  is  a  country 
which  has  rains,  plentiful  dews,  springs,  rivulets  and 
brooks,  which  supply  the  earth  with  the  moisture 
necessary  to  its  fruitfulness  ;  whereas  Egypt  has  nc 
river  but  the  Nile  ;  and  as  it  seldom  rains,  the  land* 
which  are  not  within  reach  of  the  inundation,  con- 
tinue parched  and  barren.  To  supply  tliis  want, 
ditches  are  dug,  and  water  is  distributed  throughou! 
the  several  villages  and  cantons,  by  the  help  of  ma- 
chines ;  one  of  which  Philo  describes  as  a  wheel 
which  a  man  turns  with  the  motion  of  his  feet,  by 
ascending  successively  the  several  steps  that  are 
within  it.  But  as,  while  he  is  thus  continually  turn- 
ing, he  cannot  keep  himself  up,  he  holds  a  stay  io 
his  hands,  which  is  not  movable,  and  this  supports 
him  ;  so  that  in  this  work,  the  hands  do  the  oflSce  of 
the  feet,  and  the  feet  that  of  the  hands. 
WEDDING,  see  Marriage. 

WEEK.  Among  the  Hebrews  there  were  three 
kinds  of  weeks  :  (1.)  Weeks  of  days,  reckoned  from 
one  sabbath  to  another.  [The  Jews  were  accustom- 
ed, instead  of  the  term  week,  to  make  use  of  the  ex- 
pression eight  days ;  just  as  the  Germans  do  at  the 
present  da^;  and  just  as  we  also  say  fortnight  (i.  e. 
fourteen  nights)  instead  of  two  weeks.  This  remark 
serves  to  illustrate  John  xx.  26,  where  the  disciples 
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e  said  to  have  met  again  after  "  eight  days,**  i.  e.  evi- 
intly  after  a  week,  on  the  eighth  day  after  our 
ord's  resurrection.  R.]  (2.)  Weeks  of  years,  reck- 
led  from  one  sabbattical  year  to  another,  and  con- 
iting  of  seven  years.  (3.)  Weeks  of  seven  times 
ven  years,  or  of  forty-nine  yecura,  reckoned  from 
le  jubilee  to  another. 
WEEPING,  see  Funeral. 

WEIGHTS.  The  Hebrews  weighed  all  Lhe  gold 
id  silver  they  used  in  trade.  The  shekel,  the  half- 
jiekel,  the  talent,  are  not  only  denominations  of 
jOneys,  of  certain  values,  in  gold  and  silver,  but  also 
'  certain  weights.  The  freight  of  the  Sanctuary, 
Weight  of  the  Temple,  (Exod.  xxx.  13,  24  ;  Lev. 
15;  Numb.  iii.  50;  vii.  19;  xviii.  16,  &c.)  was 
obably  the  standard  weight,  preserved  in  some 
)artment  of  the  temple,  and  not  a  different  weight 
om  the  common  shekel ;  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  29.)  for 
ough  Moses  appoints,  that  all  things  valued  by 
leir  price  in  silver  should  be  rated  by  the  weight 
*  the  sanctuary,  (Lev.  xxvii.  25.)  he  makes  no  dif- 
rence  between  this  shekel  of  twenty  oboli,  or 
venty  gerahs,  and  the  common  shekel.  Ezekiel, 
:lv.  12.)  speaking  of  the  ordinary  weights  and  meas- 
res  used  in  traffic  among  the  Jews,  says,  that  the 
jekel  weighed  twenty  oboli,  or  gerahs: — it  was 
lerefore  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  sanctuary, 
[either  Josephus,  nor  PhUo,  nor  Jerome,  nor 
ay  ancient  author,  speaks  of  a  distinction  between 
le  weights  of  the  temple  and  those  in  common 
se. 
Besides,  the  custom  of  preserving  the  standards  of 
reights  and  measures  in  temples  is  not  peculiar  to 
le  Hebrews.  The  Egyptians,  as  Clemens  Alexan- 
rinus  informs  us,  had  an  officer  in  the  college  of 
riests,  whose  business  it  was  to  examine  all  sorts  of 
leasures,  and  to  take  care  of  the  originals ;  the  Ro- 
lans  had  the  same  custom.  Fannius,  de  Amphora ; 
nd  tlie  emperor  Justinian  decreed,  that  standards  of 
freights  and  measures  should  be  kept  in  Christian 
hurches. 

The  following  are  the  Jewish  weights  reduced  to 
rroy  :— 

lb.     OZ.     df^S.     gi. 

PheGerah,  the  20th  part  of  a  shekel,   .    0  0    0  12. 
rhe  Bekah,  half  a  shekel, ...         .0050. 

rhe  Shekel, 0  0  10    0. 

rhe  Maneh,  60  shekels, 2  6    0    0. 

rhe  Talent,  50  maneh,  or  3000  shekels,  125  0    0    0. 

A  weigU  of  i<^loryy  of  which  Paul  speaks,  (2  Cor. 
V.  17.)  is  oppo8i>-d  to  the  lightness  of  the  evils  of  this 
ife.  The  troubles  we  endure  are  really  of  no  more 
veight  than  a  feather,  or  of  no  weight  at  all,  if  com- 
)ared  to  the  weight  or  intenseness  of  that  glory, 
irhich  shall  be  hereafter  a  compensation  for  them, 
[n  addition  to  this,  it  is  probable  the  apostle  had  in 
dew  the  double  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  cabod, 
ivhich  signifies  not  only  trct^W,  but  glory:  glorjr, 
hat  is,  splendor,  is  in  this  world  the  lightest  thina[  m 
lature ;  out  in  the  other  world  it  may  be  real,  at 
mce  substantial  and  radiant. 

WELLS,  or  Spames,  are  frequently  mentioned 
n  Scripture.  The  Hebrews  c^U  a  well  beer ;  whence 
his  word  is  often  compounded  with  proi)er  names,  as 
Beer-sheba,  Beeroth-bene-jaakan,  Beeroth,  Beerah,  &c. 

How  htde  do  the  people  of  this  country  undor- 
itand  feelvngty  those  passages  of  Scripture  which 
ipeak  of  want  of  water,  of  paying  for  that  necessary 
luid,  and  of  the  strife  for  such  a  valuable  article  as  a 


well '  So  we  read,  "  Abraham  reproved  Abim 
elech,  because  of  a  well  of  water,  which  Abimelech*s 
servants  had  violently  taken  away,"  Gen.  xxi.  25. 
So,  chap.  xxvi.  20,  "  The  herdsmen  of  Gerar  did 
strive  with  Isaac's  herdsmen  ;  and  he  called  the  well 
Ezeky  contention.'" — To  what  eitr<;initie8  contention 
about  a  supply  of  water  may  proceed,  we  learn  from 
the  following  extracts: — "Our  course  lay  along 
shore,  betwixt  the  main  land  and  a  chain  of  little 
islands,  with  which,  as  likewise  with  rocks  and 
shoals,  the  sea  abounds  in  this  part ;  and  for  that 
reason,  it  is  the  practice  with  all  these  vessels  to 
anchor  every  evening :  we  generally  brought  up 
close  to  the  shore,  and  the  land-breeze  springing  up 
about  midnight,  wafted  to  us  the  })erfume8of  Arabia, 
with  which  it  was  strongly  impregnated,  and  very 
fragrant ;  the  latter  part  of  it  carried  us  ofl'  in  the 
morning,  and  continued  till  eight,  when  it  generally 
fell  calm  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  after  that  the 
northerly  wind  set  in,  after  obliging  us  to  anchor 
under  the  lee  of  the  land  by  noon.  It  happened  that 
one  morning,  when  we  had  been  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  into  a  small  bay,  called  Birk  bay,  the  coun- 
try around  it  being  inhabited  by  the  Budoes,  [Be- 
doweens,]  the  Noquedah  sent  his  people  on  shore  to 

fet  tcater^for  which  it  is  always  customary  to  pay.  The 
tudoes  were,  as  the  people  thought,  raih^r  too  exor- 
bitant in  their  demands^  and  not  choosing  to  comply 
with  them,  returned  to  make  their  report  to  their 
master.  On  hearing  it,  rage  immediately  seized  him, 
and,  determined  to  have  the  water  on  his  own  lerma, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt,  he  buckled  on  his  armor, 
and  attended  by  his  myrmidons,  carr}'ing  their  match- 
lock guns  and  lances,  being  twenty  in  numl)er,  they 
rowed  to  the  land.  My  Arabian  8er>'ant,  who  went 
on  shore  with  the  first  party,  and  eiiw  that  the  Bu- 
does were  disposed  for  fighting,  told  me  tliat  I  should 
certainly  sec  a  battle.  I  accordingly  looked  on  very 
anxiously,  hopinff  that  the  fortune  of  the  day  would 
be  on  the  side  of  my  friends  ;  but  Heaven  ordained 
it  otherwise ;  for,  after  a  parley  of  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  with  which  the  Budoes  amused  them  till 
near  a  hundred  were  assembled,  they  procee<ied  to 
the  attack,  and  routed  the  sailors,  who  made  a  pre- 
cipitate reU-eat,  the  Noquedah  and  two  others  having 
fallen  in  the  action,  and  several  being  wounded^;  they 
contrived,  however,  to  bring  off  their  dead,"  &c 
(Major   Rooke's  Travels    from    India  to   England, 

page  52.)  . 

This  extract  especially  illustrates  the  passage  in 
Numb.  XX.  17, 19  :— "  We  will  not  drink  ofr.he  water 
of  the  welis :— If  I  and  my  cattle  drink  of  thy  water, 
then  will  I  pay  for  {/."—This  is  always  expected; 
and  though  Edom  might,  in  friendship,  have  let  his 
brother  Israel  drink  gratis,  had  he  recollected  theu- 
consanguinity,  yet  Israel  ilid  not  insist  on  such  ac- 
commodation. How  strange  would  it  sound  among 
us,  if  a  person  in  travelling  should  proi)08e  to  pay 
ft)r  drinking  water  from  the  wells  by  the  road-side ! 
Nevertheless,  still  stronger  is  the  expression.  Lam.  v. 
4 :  "  We  have  drank  our  own  water  for  money  ;  wo 
bought  it  of  our  foreign  rulers,  although  we  were 
the  natural  proprietors  of  the  wells  which  furmih- 

WHEAT  is  the  principal  and  mort  valuable  k  md 
of  grain  for  the  service  of  man,  and  is  produc4>d  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  comprehended 
under  the   general    name  of  grain  or  com.      Bee 

Corn.  __  •  .     •         ■ 

WICKED,   vicious,  sinftil.     "  The  wicked  one, 
taken  absolutely,  is  generally  put  fbr  the  devU  •  -  D^^ 
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livei  U8  from  the  wicked  or  evil  one"  (Matt.  vi.  13.); 
"  Then  cometh  the  wicked  one,  and  catcheth  away 
that  which  wa«  sown  in  his  heart,"  Matt  xiii.  19. 
The  evil  day  fEphea.  vi.  13.)  is  the  day  of  temptation, 
or  trial ;  the  day  in  which  one  is  most  in  danger  of 
doing  evil.  The  evil  eye  si^iifies  jealousy,  envy,  or 
sordid  niggardliness,  being  opposed  to  liberality  and 
charity.  Or  it  may  denote  a  grudging  or  malign  as- 
pect In  the  East,  they  believe  the  eye  to  have  great 
powers  of  striking  the  party  looked  on ;  and  pernaps 
the  phrase  alludes  to  this:  a  mischievous,  malignant, 
injurious  direction  of  the  eye ;  eye-shot,  as  our  poets 
speak,   "  darting  malignant  fires. 

WIDOW.  Widowhood,  as  well  as  barrenness, 
was  a  kind  of  shame  and  reproach  in  Israel.  Isaiah 
(liv.  4.)  says,  "Thou  shall  forget  the  shame  of  thy 
youth,  [passed  in  celibacy  and  barrenness,]  and  shalt 
not  remember  the  reproach  of  thy  widowhood  any 
more."  It  was  presumed,  that  a  woman  of  merit 
and  reputation  might  have  found  a  husband,  either 
in  the  family  of  her  deceased  husband,  if  he  died 
childless,  (see  Marria&e,)  or  in  some  other  family, 
if  he  had  left  children.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a 
widow  was  commended,  who,  from  affection  to  her 
first  husband,  declined  a  second  marriage,  and  con- 
tinued in  mourning  and  widowhood,  as  was  the  case 
of  Judith. 

It  was  thought  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could 
happen  to  a  man,  to  die,  and  not  be  bewailed  by  his 
widow ;  that  is,  without  receiving  the  solemn  hon- 
ors of  sepulture,  of  which  the  tears  and  praises  of 
tlie  vndow  made  a  chief  part.  The  wicked  and  his 
children  shall  die,  says  Job,  "  and  their  widows  shall 
not  mourn  for  them,"  (chap,  xxvii.  15.)  and  the 
psalmist,  speaking  of  the  lamentable  death  of  Hoplmi 
and  Phinehas,  observes,  as  a  great  disaster,  that  they 
were  not  bewailed  by  their  widows,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  64. 

God  frequently  recommends  to  his  people  to  be 
very  careful  in  reheving  the  widow  and  orphan, 
Exod.  xxii.  22  ;  Deut.  x.  18 ;  xiv.  29,  et  passim,  Paul 
would  have  us  honor  widows  that  are  widows  in- 
deed, and  desolate;  (1  Tim.  v.  3,  &c.)  that  is,  the 
bishop  should  have  a  great  regard  for  them,  and  sup- 
ply them  in  their  necessity ;  for  this  is  often  signified 
Dy  the  verb  to  honor.  God  forbids  his  high-priest  to 
marry  a  woman  who  is  either  a  widow,  or  divorced. 
Lev.  xxi.  14. 

Formerly  there  were  widows  in  the  Christian 
church,  who,  because  of  their  poverty,  were  placed 
on  the  list  of  persons  to  be  provided  for  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  church.  There  were  others,  who  had 
certain  employments  in  the  church  ;  as,  to  visit  sick 
women,  to  assist  women  at  baptism,  and  to  do  several 
things  which  decency  would  not  permit  to  the  other 
■ex.  Paul  did  not  allow  any  woman  to  be  chosen 
into  this  number,  unless  she  were  threescore  years 
old,  at  least,  1  Tim.  v.  9.  Such  must  have  been  mar- 
ried but  once  ;  must  have  produced  sufficient  testi- 
mony of  their  good  works ;  must  have  given  good 
education  to  their  children;  must  have  exercised 
hospitality,  washed  the  feet  of  the  saints,  and  bestow- 
ed succor  on  the  miserable  and  afflicted.  He  for- 
bids that  young  widows  should  be  admitted  among 
these,  or,  at  least,  among  such  as  were  on  the  church 
list  for  maintenance. 

WILDERNESS,  see  Desert. 

WILL.  Besides  the  common  acceptation  of  this 
word,  to  sirnify  that  faculty  of  willing,  with  which 
w©  are  endued ;  that  is,  of  choosing,  desiring  and 
loving,  it  is  taken,  (1.)  For  the  absolute  and  immu- 
mble   will  of  God,   which   nothing  can   withstand. 


Rom.  ix.  19 ;  Gen.  1.  19,  20 ;  Isa,  xlvi.  10.  (2 )  Foi 
a  will  not  absolute  and  immutable ;  as  when  Christ 
desired  that  the  cup  of  his  passion  might  pass  from 
him,  if  such  had  been  the  will  of  God,  Matt.  xxvi. 
39.  It  is  not  the  will  of  God,  that  the  wicked  should 
perish  ;  (Ezek.  xviii.  23.)  "  Have  I  any  pleasure  at 
all  that  the  vricked  should  die,  saith  the  Lord  God, 
and  not  that  he  should  turn  from  his  ways  and  live  ?" 
But  if  he  determine  to  perish,  and  refuse  to  be  con- 
verted, Grod  is  not  obliged  to  interpose,  and  to  hinder 
him  fi^m  perishing  against  his  will.  (3.)  To  do  the 
will  of  God  is  put  for  keeping  his  law,  submitting  to 
his  authority.  Matt.  vii.  21  ;  xii.  50.  Paul  says,  (Heb. 
X.  26.)  "  If  we  sin  willingly,  there  remains  no  other 
sacrifice  for  sin."  In  the  old  law,  sacrifices  for  the 
expiation  of  offences  committed  against  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  law,  were  repeated  as  often  as  those 
offences  were  acknowledged.  But,  under  the  new 
law,  those  who  fall  voluntarily  and  wilfully  into  great 
crimes,  are  not  to  expect  that  Christ  will  come  to  die 
for  them  again :  he  died  but  once,  and  is  not  to  die 
any  more  ;  neither  is  there  to  be  any  succeeding  me- 
diator. Those  who  fall  into  great  crimes,  it  is  truej 
may  always  hope  for  pardon,  or  may  return  and  re- 
pent ;  but  this  remedy  and  this  return  are  not  easy. 
By  those  voluntary  crimes  mentioned  by  Paul,  many 
understand  final  impenitence,  hardness  of  heart,  de- 
spair, or  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit. 

WILLOW,  a  very  common  tree,  which  grows  in 
marshy  places,  with  a  leaf  much  like  that  of  tne  olive 
Grod  commanded  the  Hebrews  to  take  branches  of 
the  handsomest  trees,  particularly  of  the  willows  of 
the  brook,  and  to  bear  them  in  their  hands  before  the 
Lord,  as  a  token  of  rejoicing,  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, Lev.  xxiii.  40. 

WIMPLE,  a  veil  or  hood.  But  the  Hebrew 
nnctjo  signifies,  properly,  a  broad  and  large  mantle  or 
shawl.  So  in  Ruth  iii.  15,  Boaz  gives  Ruth  six  meas- 
ures of  barley,  which  she  carries  away  in  her  mit- 
pahhcUh  or  mantle,  not  veil  as  in  the  English  transla- 
tion.     So  in  Isa.  iii.  22.   R. 

WINDS.  [From  the  Calendar  of  Palestine,  b^ 
Buhle,  inserted  under  the  article  Canaan,  (p.  240,)  it 
appears,  that  the  winds  which  most  commonly  pre- 
vail in  Palestine  are  from  the  western  quarter,  more 
usually,  perhaps  from  the  south-west  This  is  also 
Bup[K)rted  by  the  reports  of  intelligent  travellers. 
The  Rev.  E.  Smith,  American  missionary  in  the  East, 
now  (July  1832J  on  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  re- 
cently confirmea  this  statement  to  the  writer;  remark- 
ing, also,  that  a  north  wind  not  unfrequently  arises, 
which,  as  in  ancient  days,  is  still  the  sure  harbinger  of 
fair  weather ;  illustrating  the  truth  of  the  observation 
in  Prov.  xxv.  23, "  The  north  wind  driveth  away  rain." 
(For  the  tempestuous  wind  called  Euroclydon,  see 
that  article.) 

But  the  principal  object  which  we  have  here  in 
view  is  the  Kddxm  or  East  Wind  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  is  represented  as  blasting  and  drying  up  the 
fruits,  (Gen.  xli.  6 ;  Ezek.  xvii.  10 ;  xix.  12,  &c.)  and 
also  as  blowing  with  sreat  violence,  Ps.  xlviii.  7; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  26;  Jonah  iv.  8,  &lc.  It  is  also  the 
"horrible  tempest,"  properly  ^ioM?-«nm/,  pcpSx,  of  Ps. 
xi.  6.  This  is  a  sultry  and  oppressive  wind  bloi^ing 
from  the  south-east,  and  prevailing  only  in  the  hot 
and  dry  months  of  summer.  Coming  thus  from  the 
vast  Arabian  desert,  it  seems  to  increase  the  heat  and 
drought  of  the  season,  and  produces  universal  Ian 
|fuor  and  relaxation.  Mr.  Smith,  who  experienced 
Its  effects  during  the  summer,  at  Beyrout,  describes  it 
as  (lossessing  tlie  same  qualities  and  characteristics. 
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the  Sirocco  which  he  had  felt  at  Malta,  and  which 
>*  prevails  in  Sicily  and  Italy ;  except  that  the  8i- 
co,  in  paissing  over  the  sea,  acquires  great  damp- 
is.  The  Sirocco  is  descrihed  bv  Brydone,  as  re- 
jabling  a  blast  of  burning  steam  from  the  mouth  of 
I  oven  ;    in  a  few  minutes  those  exmjsed  to  it  find 

()ry  fibre  relaxed  in  an  extraordinarv  manner, 
is  wind  is  more  or  less  violent,  and  of  longer  or 
)rter  duration  at  diflerent  times ;  seldom  lasting 
•re  than  36  or  40  hours  ;  and,  notwithstanding  its 
•rching  heat,  it  has  never  been  known  to  produce 
demical  disorders,  or  to  do  any  injury  to  the  health 

the  people.  These  characteristics,  except  the 
npness,  apply  entirely  to  the  east  wind  of  Pales- 
B,  which  is  dry  and  withering. 
jVIany  interpreters,  however,  nave  chosen  to  refer 
I  kddimy  or  east  wind  of  the  Scriptures,  to  the  oft 
jcribed  wind  of  the  desert,  called  by  the  Arabs 
nooin,  [Semoomj  Samoomy  or  Smoum,)  by  the  Turks 
mid,,  and  in  Egypt  Camrin ;  which  has  long  re- 
ne<l  the  character  of  a  pestilential  wind,  suddenly 
3rtaking  travellers  and  caravans  in  the  deserts,  and 
oost  instantly  destroying  them  by  its  |)oi8onous  and 
focatiug  breath.  The  result,  however  of  the  re- 
irches  of  more  modem  and  judicious  travellers, 
5ms  to  show,  that  the  former  accounts  of  the  de- 
uctive  power  of  this  wind  have  been,  at  least,  much 
aggerated ;  and  that  the  authors  of  these  accounts 
her  had  their  credulity  imposed  upon  by  the  Arabs, 
else  have  described  certain  facts  in  such  a  way,  as 
impart  to  them  a  coloring  and  cause  them  to  make 

impression,  which  the  naked    facts  themselves 
mid  not  warrant. 
Amon^  writers  of  this  class,  we  may  probably  reck- 

with  justice  Mr.  Bruce  and  sir  R.  K.  Porter.  The 
ter  has  every  where  given  the  first  accounts  which 

received  from  by-etanders,  as  matters  of  fact; 
thout  ever  seeming  himself  to  have  any  question 
their  correctness,  8ind  usually  without  even  indi- 
ting that  they  are  not  matters  of  his  own  personal 
owiedge  or  experience.  In  18JM)  and  18^31,  Messrs. 
aith  and  D wight,  American  missionaries,  travelled 
Armenia  over  much  of  tlie  same  ground  as  tliis 
iter ;  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  his 
counts  are,  in  general,  to  l)e  received  with  great  dis- 
ist,  and  that  not  a  few  of  his  statements  are  in 
•ect  variance  with  the  reality.  In  regard  to  Mr. 
Tice,  it  is  well  known,  that  his  book  was  generally 
nsidered,  on  the  first  ai){>earance  of  it,  as  a  mere  ro- 
mce ;  later  travellers,  nowever,  have  confinned  the 
curacy  of  his  general  accounts,  i.  e.  they  have  estab- 
hed  the  fact,  that  his  work  has  a  broad  basis  of 
jth  at  the  bottom ;  while  it  is  well  understood,  that 
filling  up  tlie  details  he  drew  largely  from  his  im- 
ination; — not  perhaps  with  the  design  of  stating 
y  thing  which  he  did  not  suppose  to  be  true ;  but 
rtly  in  consequenc-e  of  tUat  tendency  to  exaggera- 
>n  and  high  coloring,  which  is  the  characteristic  of 

many  mmds ;  and  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  cir- 
mstance,  that  tiis  narrative  was  first  written  out, 
teen  years  after  the  events  therein  described,  when 
e  whole  had  become  to  him,  in  a  measure,  like  a 
earn.  Mr.  Salt,  in  his  Travels  in  Abyssinia,  has 
educed  some  strong  instances,  on  the  part  of  Bruce, 
aberration  from  strict  veracity  and  manly  frankn(«». 
After  these  prefatory  remarks,  we  proceed  to  ^ve 
0  accounts  of  the  Simoom  as  furnished  by  various 
ivellers,  placing  t4»at  of  air  R.  K.  Porter  first,  as 
ing,  although  one  of  the  latent,  yet,  probably,  one  of 

most  exaggerated. 

*.t  1  agdad,  October  9, 1  'AS,  air  R.  K.  Porter  informs 


ua,  (Travela,  voL  ii.  p.  229.)  the  master  of  the  kh«i 
"  told  me,  that  they  consider  October  the  first  month 
of  their  autumn,  and  feel  it  delightfiiUy  cool  in  com- 
parison with  July,  August  and  September;  for  that 
during  forty  days  of  the  two  first-named  summer 
months,  the  hot  wind  blows  fi-om  the  desert, 
and  its  effects  are  often  destructire.  Its  tide 
is  very  appropriate,  being  called  the  Samiel,  or 
Baude  Semoom,  the  pestilential  wLiuL  It  does  not 
come  in  continued  long  currenta,  but  in  gusts  at  dif- 
ferent intervals,  each  blast  lasting  several  minutes,  and 
passing  along  with  the  rapidity  of  lighmmg.  No  one 
dare  sur  from  their  houses  while  this  invisible  fiame 
is  sweeping  over  tlie  face  of  the  country.  Previous 
to  its  approach,  the  atmosphere  l)ecomes  thick  and 
suftbcating,  and  appearing  particularly  dense  near  the 
horizon,  gives  sufficient  warning  of*^  the  threatened 
mischief  Though  hostile  to  human  life,  it  is  so  far 
from  being  prejudicial  to  the  vegetable  cre^ition,  that 
a  continuance  of  the  Samiel  tends  to  ripen  tl»e  fruita. 
I  inquired  what  became  of  the  cAltle  during  such  a 
pla^e,  and  was  told  tliey  were  seldom  touched 
by  iL  It  seems  strange  that  their  lungs  should  l>e  so 
perfectly  insensible  to  what  seems  instant  destruction 
to  the  breath  of  man ;  but  so  it  is,  and  tiiey  are  regu- 
larly driven  down  to  water  at  tlie  customary  times  of 
day,  even  when  the  blasts  are  at  die  severest.  The 
people  who  attend  them  are  obliged  to  plaster  their 
own  faces  and  other  parts  of  the  body  usually  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  with  a  sort  of  muddy  clay,  which  in 
general  protects  them  from  its  most  malignant  effecta. 
The  periods. of  the  winds' blowing  are  generally  from 
noon  till  sunset ;  they  cease  ahnost  entirely  durinj,' 
the  night ;  and  the  direction  of  the  gust  is  always  troin 
the  north-east.  When  it  has  passed  over,  a  sul- 
phuric, and  indeed  loathsome,  smell,  hke  putri«iity, 
remains  for  a  long  time.  The  f)oison  which  occa- 
sions this  smell  must  be  deadly ;  for  if  any  unfortu- 
nate traveller,  too  far  from  shelter,  meet  the  blast,  he 
falls  immediately  ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes  his  flesh  be- 
comes almost  black,  while  botli  it  and  his  Iwnee  at 
once  arrive  at  so  extreme  a  state  of  corruption,  that 
the  smallest  movement  of  the  l>ody  would  separate 
the  one  from  the  other." 

It  is  but  justice  to  sir  R.  K.  Porter  to  say,  that  his 
account  of  the  Simoom  tallies  entirely  with  that  given 
by  Chardin  in  his  Travels  in  Persia.  Both  travellers 
doubtless  drew  from  similar  sources — the  stories  of 
the  common  people.  Chardin  says,  (Travels,  vol.  iii. 
p.  286.  edit,  of  Langl^s,)  that  "this  wind  blows  with  a 
great  noise,  appears  red  and  inflamed,  and  kills  those 
persons  whom  it  overtakes  by  a  kind  of  suflbcation. 
The  most  remarkal)le  effect  of  it  is,  not  so  much  that 
it  causes  death,  as  that  the  bodies  of  those  who  are 
destroyed  by  it  are  dissolved  or  corrupte*!,  without 
losing  eitlier  their  fonn  or  color;  so  tliat  one  would 
sup|)ose,  they  were  merely  asleep ;  but  if  he  takea 
hold  of  a  member,  it  se[>arates  from  the  Ixxiy  and 
remains  in  his  hand."  Chardin  tlien  relates  sev- 
eral instances  of  this  kind  which  he  had  heard  of. 

The  following  extract  is  from  D'Obsonville's  "  Ea- 
says,  &LC.  on  the  East : "  "Some  enlightentxl  travellers 
have  seriously  written,  that  every  indiridual  who  falls 
a  victim  to  tliis  infection,  is  immeiiiately  reduced  to 
ashes,  tliough  apjmrendy  only  asleep  ;  and  that  when 
taken  hold  of  to  be  awakene*!  by  ^»aaaengers,  the 
limlw  part  from  the  l)ody  and  remain  in  die  hand. 
Such  travellers  would  evidenUy  not  have  taken  dieae 
ules  on  hearsay,  if  they  had  paid  a  proper  atleuiion 
to  other  facts,  which  they  either  <lid,  or  ought  to  have 
heard.     Experience  provea,  that  animala,  by  presaing 
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their  nostrils  to  tne  earth,  and  men,  by  covering  their 
heads  in  their  mantles,  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
these  meteors.  This  demonstrates  the  impossibility, 
that  a  poison,  which  can  only  penetrate  the  most  del- 
icate parts  of  the  brain  or  lungs,  should  calcine  the 
ikin,  flesh,  nerves  and  bones.  I  acknowledge  these 
accounts  are  had  from  the  Arabs  themselves  ;  but 
their  picturesque  and  extravagant  expressions  are  a 
kind  of  imagmary  coin,  to  know  the  true  value  of 
which  re(]uire8  some  i)ractice."  "  I  have  twice  had 
an  opportunity  of  considering  the  effect  of  these 
siphons,  with  some  attention.  I  shall  relate  simply 
what  I  have  seen  hi  the  case  of  a  merchant  and  two 
travellers,  who  were  struck  during  their  sleep,  and 
died  on  the  spot.  I  ran  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to 
afford  them  any  succor,  but  they  were  already  dead, 
the  victims  of  an  interior  suffocating  fire.  There 
were  a})parent  signs  of  the  dissolution  of  their  fluids  ; 
a  kind  of  serous  matter  issued  from  tlie  nostrils, 
mouth  and  ears ;  and  in  something  more  than 
an  hour,  the  whole  body  was  in  the  same  state. 
However,  as,  according  to  their  custom,  they  [the 
Arabs]  were  diligent  to  pay  them  the  last  duties  of 
humanity,  I  cannot  afiinn  that  the  putrefaction  was 
more  or  less  rapid  than  usual  in  that  country.  As 
to  the  meteor  itself,  it  may  be  examined  with  impu- 
nity at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  fathoms  ;  and  the 
country  people  are  only  afraid  of  being  surprised  by  it 
when  they  are  asleep  ;  neither  are  such  accidents  very 
common,  for  these  siphons  are  only  seen  durhig  two 
or  three  months  of  the  year ;  and  as  their  approach 
Lb  felt,  the  camp-guards  and  the  people  awake,  are 
always  very  careful  to  rouse  those  that  sleep,  who 
also  have  a  general  habit  of  covering  their  faces  with 
their  mantles." 

All  these  accounts  oear,  upon  the  face  of  them, 
the  stamp  of  exaggeration.  But  this  is  not  all.  Of 
the  accounts  of  Chardin,  Mr.  Morier,  well  known  as 
a  judicious  observer,  remarks,  in  speaking  of  this 
very  passage,  (p.  63.)  "  On  inquiry,  we  learned  that 
the  present  inhabitants  of  these  countries  [around  the 
Persian  gulf]  know  nothing  of  the  fatal  effects  of  this 
ttind  upon  those  who  are  exposed  to  it,  and  of  which 
this  traveller  [Chardin]  adduces  examp\.«8.  The 
Sam-^nd  occasions  great  devastation  in  this  region, 
as  I  was  informed,  and  is  especially  destructive  to  the 
vegetation.  About  six  years  before,  this  wind  blew 
during  all  the  summer  months,  and  scorched  all  the 
grain,  then  nearly  ripe,  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  ani- 
mal would  touch  a  leaf  or  a  kernel  of  it."  This  account 
is  far  more  probable  in  itself,  apart  from  the  well-known 
character  of  the  writer ;  and  it  is  also  sustained  by 
4be  following  extract  from  the  Journal  of  Mr.  Jackson, 
who  made  the  over-land  journey  from  India  to  Eng- 
land in  1797.  This  writer  gives  the  following  account 
of  this  wind,  which  is  probably  very  near  the  truth. 
When  on  the  Tigris,  about  five  days'  journey  from 
Bagdad,  (in  the  same  region  as  sir  R.  K.  Porter,)  he 
remarks :  "  I  had  here  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  progress  of  the  hot  winds,  called  by  the  natives 
Samiely  which  sometimes  proves  very  destructive,  par- 
ticularly at  this  season.  They  are  most  dangerous 
between  twelve  and  three  o'clock,  when  the  atmos- 
phere is  at  its  greatest  degree  of  heat.  Their  force 
entirely  depends  on  the  surface  over  which  they 
pass.  If  it  be  over  a  desert,  where  there  is  no  vegeta- 
tion, they  extend  their  dimensions  with  amazing  ve- 
locity, and  then  their  progress  is  sometimes  to  wind- 
ward ;  if  over  grast,  or  any  other  vegetation,  they 
soon  diminish  and  lose  much  of  their  force ;  if  over 
waUfy    they    lose    all    their    electrical    force,     and 


ascend  ;  [see  the  extract  from  Riippell  below  ;]  yet  [ 
have  sometimes  felt   their  effects  across   the   rivep 
where  it  wus  at  least  a  mile  broad.     An  instance  hap 
pened  here.     Mr.  Stephens,  a  fellow  traveller,  wa 
bathmg  in  the  river,  having  on  a  pair  of  Turkic 
drawers.     On  his  return  from  the  water,  there  cam 
a  hot  wind  across  the  river,  which  made  his  drawer 
and  himself  perfectly  dry  in  an  instant.     Had  such 
circumstance  been  related  to  him  by  another  persor 
he  declared  he  could  not  have  beheved  it.     I  wa 
present  and  felt  the  force  of  the  hot  wind,  but  whoul 
otherwise  have  been  as  incredulous  as  Mr.  Stephens, 
(p.  81.) 

We  subjoin  here  the  account  of  Niebuhr,  as  bein; 
one  of  the  most  full  and  trustworthy,  and  as  relatinj 
also  to  the  same  Asiatic  regions.  It  will  be  perceived 
however,  that  this  is  the  result,  not  of  his  own  ob 
servations,  but  of  his  inquiries  among  the  Arabs ;  an 
that  although  according  in  the  chief  points  with  th 
descriptions  of  Porter  and  Chardin,  the  language  is 
nevertheless,  much  more  moderate.  The  suggestion 
also  occasionally  thrown  in,  accord  well  with  th 
character  of  this  most  sober  and  judicious  of  al 
travellers.  He  is  speaking  of  the  region  around  th 
Persian  gulf,  Bagdad,  &c.  (Descr.  of  Arab.  p.  7.  Germ 
edit.)  "The  hot  season  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  sofa 
as  I  can  learn,  Smum,  [Simoom,]  just  as  we  call  th 
same  period,  dog-days,  and  as  the  Egyptians  also  cal 
their  hot  season,  Camsin.  In  these  months  ther 
are  occasional  instances  at  Bassora,  though  seldom 
of  persons  in  the  street,  both  in  the  city  and  on  th 
way  to  Zobier,  falling  down  and  dying  from  the  heat 
indeed  mules  also  are  said  to  have  died  of  the  hea 
out  of  the  city. 

"  Of  the  poisonous  wind  Sam,  Smtlm,  Samiel,  o 
»Sam^Zi,  according  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Arabs,  ol 
whom  I  inquired  about  it,  one  hears  most  in  the  deser 
between  Bassora,  Bagdad,  Aleppo  and  Mecca.  Iti 
said  also  not  to  be  unknown  in  some  districts  of  Per 
sia  and  India,  and  also  in  Spain.  This  wind  is  als 
to  be  feared  only  in  the  hottest  summer  months.  ] 
is  said  always  to  come  from  the  great  desert ;  ihdeei 
they  say  that  the  Simoom,  (I  am  not  sure  whethe 
the  poisonous  one  is  meant,)  at  Mecca,  comes  froii 
the  east,  at  Bagdad,  from  the  west,  at  Bassorah,  fron 
the  north-west,  and  at  Surat,  from  the  north.  A 
Cairo,  the  hottest  wind  comes  over  the  Libyan  desert 
and  consequently  from  the  south-west.  As  the  Arab 
of  the  desert  are  accustomed  to  a  pure  atmosphere,  i 
is  said  that  some  among  them  are  so  keen-scented  a 
to  distinguish  the  fatal  Simoom  by  its  sulphurous  smell 
Another  token  of  this  wind  is  said  to  be,  that  th 
whole  atmosphere,  in  the  quarter  whence  it  blows 
becomes  of  a  reddish  hue.  Since,  however,  a  wim 
moving  regularly  forwards  has  less  power  near  thi 
surface  of  the  earth,  being  somewhat  hindered  an< 
broken  perhaps  by  hills,  and  rocks,  and  bushes,  ani 
also  by  the  evaporation  from  the  ground,  it  is  there 
fore  usual  for  persons  to  throw  themselves  upon  th 
earth  when  they  perceive  the  approach  of  the  Si 
moom.  Nature  also  is  said  to  have  taught  the  beast 
to  hold  their  heads  to  the  earth  in  like  circumstancei 
One  of  my  servants  was  overtaken  by  this  wind,  u 
a  caravan  on  the  way  from  Bassorah  to  Aleppc 
Some  of  the  Arabs  cried  out  in  time  for  them  all  U 
throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  none  of  thos< 
who  did  this  received  any  injury.  But  some  of  th 
caravan,  and  among  them  a  French  surgeon,  wh^ 
wished  to  examine  this  phenomenon  more  closelj 
were  too  secure,  and  in  consequence  died.  Some 
times  years  are  said  to  elapse,  during  which  ther 
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ppears  no  trace  of  the  poisonous  Simoom  on  the 
ray  between  Bassorah  and  Aleppo. 

"  According  to  the  Arabs,  both  men  and  beaats  are 
iffocated  by  this  wind,  in  the  same  manner  as  by 
le  ordinary  hot  wind,  of  which  I  have  spoken  above. 
IThen  the  heat  of  the  season  is  extraordinarily  great, 
lere  comes  sometimes  a  slight  blast  which  is  still 
otter;  and  when  men  or  beasts  have  already  be- 
ome  so  weak  as  almost  to  perish  from  the  heat,  it 
rould  seem  that  this  additional  degree  of  heat,  though 
fmall,  takes  away  their  breath  entirely.  In  the  case 
f  those  who  are  suffocated  by  this  wind,  or,  as  they 
ly,  whose  heart  has  burst,  it  is  said  that  the  blood 
tarts  from  the  nose  and  ears  sometimes  in  two  hours 
fter  death.  Their  bodies  are  said  to  remain  a  long 
me  warm,  to  swell,  to  turn  blue  and  green,  and,  if 
le  attempt  is  made  to  raise  them  by  the  leg  or  arm, 
lis  separates  itself  at  once.  Some  profess  to  have 
bserved,  that  those  who  are  not  previously  so  weak- 
Qed,  usually  suffer  less ;  and  hence,  in  a  large  cara- 
iin^  sometimes  not  more  than  four  or  five  have  died 
Q  the  spot,  while  others  have  lived  several  hours, 
ad  some  have  even  been  restored  by  refreshing  cor- 
,'ials.  The  Arabs,  it  is  said,  take  with  them  leeks 
QQ  raisms  upon  their  journeys,  and  by  means  of 
lese  have  oflen  reheved  persons  who  w^^re  well  nigh 
jffocated. 

"After  this  description  of  the  Simoom,  it  will 
;Adily  be  supposed,  that  I  had  no  great  inclination 
)  make  the  experiment  proposed  in  the  24th  question 
f  professor  Michaelis.  And  even  if  I  had  kept  every 
ling  in  readiness  for  this  purpose,  my  trouble  would 
'II  have  been  in  vain,  for  t  have  myself  never  met  toith 
its  trtm/.^' 

The  preceding  extracts  relate  chiefly  to  the  interior 
f  Arabia  and  Asia ;  those  which  follow  refer  more 
>  Africa,  and  the  sou  them  coast  of  Arabia.  The 
rat  which  we  shall  give,  go  to  show  that  the  Simoom 
as  in  general  the  same  bad  name  in  these  regions  as 
'i  other  places. 

I  Maillet,  in  speaking  of  the  great  Hadj,  or  annual 
iravan  of  piltrrims  from  Egypt  to  Mecca,  remarks : 
luet.  xiv.  p.  2^.)  "If  the  north  wind  happens  to 
liil,  and  that  from  the  south  comes  in  its  place, 
Vhich,  however,  is  rather  uncommon,  then  the  whole 
Bu^van  is  so  sickly  and  exhausted,  that  three  or  four 
undred  persons  are  wont  to  lose  their  lives ;  aiid 
Vcn  greater  numbers,  as  fifteen  hundred  ;  of  whom 
ie  greatest  part  are  stifled  on  the  spot,  by  the  fire  and 
ust  of  which  this  fatal  wind  seems  to  be  composed." 

The  same  writer,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  dan- 
ers  attending  the  caravans  that  pass  between  Egypt 
ad  Nubia,  further  remarks :  (Lett.  dern.  p.  218.) 
The  danger  is  infinitely  greater  when  the  south 
ind  happens  to  blow  in  these  deserts.  The  least 
lischief  that  it  produces  is  the  making  dry  their 
lather  bottles,  or  goat  skins  filled  with  water,  which 
ley  are  obliged  to  carry  with  them  in  these  journeys, 
bid  by  this  means  depriving  both  man  and  l)east  of 
le  only  rehef  they  have  against  its  violent  heats, 
liis  win-*  which  the  Arabs  call  poisonous,  stMlea  on 
le  spot  tnose  that  are  unfortunate  enough  to  breathe 
I  it ;  so  that  to  guard  against  its  pernicious  effects, 
ley  are  obliged  to  throw  themselves  speedily  on  the 
iwund,  with  their  face  close  to  these  burning  sands, 
ith  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  to  cover  their 
bads  with  some  cloth  or  carpet,  le«t,  in  respiration, 
iey  should  suck  in  that  deadly  quality  which  every 
^here  attends  it  People  ought  even  to  think  them- 
jlyes  very  happy  when  this  wind,  which  is  always, 
bndea,  very  yiolent,  does  not  raise  up  large  quanti- 
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ties  of  sand  with  a  whirling  motion,  which,  dartiening 
the  air,  renders  their  guides  incapable  of  discerning 
their  way.  Sometimes  whole  caravans  have  been 
buried  by  this  means  under  the  sand,  with  which  this 
wind  is  frequently  charged.** 

The  next  traveller  whom  we  quote  is  Mr.  Bruce, 
who  speaks  more  in  detail,  and  professes  to  give  the 
results  of  his  own  personal  exf>erience.  On  the 
general  character  of  his  work,  and  the  degree  of  '^on 
ndence  to  be  placed  in  the  accuracy  of  his  namiMvea. 
we  have  macfe  some  remarks  above,  (p.  927  Hu 
account  is  as  follows : — 

"On  the  16tl^  at  half-past  ten,  we  left  El  Mout 
At  eleven  o'cloclt,  while  we  contemplated  with  great 
pleasure  the  rugged  top  of  Chiggr^,  to  which  we 
were  fast  approaching,  and  where  we  were  to  solace 
ourselves  with  plenty  of  good  water,  Idris  cried  out, 
'  Fall  upon  your  faces,  for  here  is  the  Simoom  !'  I 
saw  from  the  S.  E.  a  haze  come,  in  color  like  the 
purple  part  of  the  rainbow,  but  not  so  compressed  or 
thick.  It  did  not  occupy  twenty  yards  in  breadth, 
and  was  about  twelve  feet  high  from  tiie  ground.  It 
was  a  kind  of  blush  upoo  the  air,  and  it  moved  very 
rapidly,  for  I  scarce  could  turn  to  fall  upon  the 
ground,  with  my  head  to  the  northward,  when  I  felt 
the  heat  of  its  current  plainly  upon  my  face.  We 
all  lay  flat  on  the  ground,  as  if  dead,  till  Idris  told  us 
it  was  blown  over.  The  meteor,  or  purple  haze, 
which  I  saw,  was  indeed  passed,  but  the  light  air  that 
still  blew  was  of  heat  to  threaten  suffocation.  For 
my  part,  I  found  distinctly  in  my  breast  that  I  had 
imbibed  a  part  of  it,  nor  was  I  free  of  an  asthmatic 
sensation,  till  I  had  been  some  months  in  Italy, 
at  the  baths  of  Poretta,  near  iwo  years  after 
wards.  A  universal  despondency  had  taken  pos- 
session of  our  people.  They  ceased  to  speak  to 
one  another,  and  when  they  did,  it  was  in  whiap'^ra 
by  which  I  easily  guessed  that  they  were  mcrr«s 
ing  each  others'  fears,  by  vain  suggestions,  caici* 
lated  to  sink  each  other's  spirits  still  further.  . .  .  Thii 
phenomenon  of  the  Simoom,  unexpected  by  ua, 
though  foreseen  by  Idris,  caused  us  all  to  relapse  into 
our  former  despondency.  It  still  continued  to  blow, 
so  as  to  exhaust  us  entirely,  though  the  blast  was  so 
weak  as  scarcely  would  have  raised  a  leaf  from  the 
ground.  At  twenty  minutes  before  five,  the  Simoom 
ceased,  and  a  ronifbrtable  and  cooling  breeze  came 
by  starts  from  the  north."     (Vol.  iv.  p.  558,  559.) 

"  We  had  no  sooner  got  into  the  plains  than  wt 
felt  great  symptoms  of  the  Simoom,  and  alK)ut  a 
quarter  before  twelve,  our  prisoner  first,  and  thea 
Idris,  cried  out.  The  Simoom !  the  Simoom !  My  cu- 
riosity would  not  suffer  me  to  fall  down  without  look 
ing  behind  me  ;  about  due  south,  a  little  to  the  eact, 
I  saw  the  colored  haze  as  before.  It  seemed  now  to 
be  rather  less  compressed,  and  to  have  witli  it  a  shade 
of  blue.  The  edges  of  it  were  not  defined  as  thoee 
of  the  former ;  but  like  a  very  thin  smoke,  with  about 
a  yard  in  the  middle  tinged  with  those  colors.  We 
all  fell  upon  our  fac«s,  and  the  Simoom  passed  with 
a  gentle  ruffling  wind.  It  continued  to  blow  in  this 
manner  till  near  three  o'clock  ;  so  that  we  wer^**  all 
taken  ill  at  night,  and  scarcely  strength  was  left  ua  lo 
load  the  camela"     (Vol.  iv.  p.  581.) 

"The  Simoom  with  the  wind  at  S.  E.  immea  aieiy 
followed  the  wind  at  N.  and  the  usual  deapon  Jeucy 
that  always  accompanied  it  The  blue  meteor,  »rita 
which  it  l)egan  passing  over  us  about  twelve,  an  d  th# 
ruffling  wind  that  followed  it,  continued  till  near  tw« 
Silence,  and  a  desperate  kind  of  indifference  about 
life,  were  the  immediate  effecta  upon  us ;  and  1    ^. 
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gmiji,  ■eeing  the  condition  of  my  camels,  to  fear  we  were 
all  doome<i  to  a  sandy  grave,  and  to  contemplate  it 
with  some  degree  of  resignation. 

"  I  here  began  to  provide  for  the  worst.  I  saw  the 
fijite  of  our  camels  fast  approaching,  and  that  our  men 
pew  weak  in  proportion :  our  bread,  too,  began  to 
fail  us,  although  we  had  plenty  of  camePs  flesh  in  its 
stead  ;  our  water,  though  to  all  appearance  we  were 
to  find  it  more  frequently  than  in  the  beginning  of 
our  journey,  was  nevertheless  brackish,  and  scarce 
served  the  purpose  to  quench  our  thirst ;  and  above 
all,  the  dreadAil  Simoom  had  perfectly  exhausted 
our  strength,  and  brought  upon  us  a  degree  of  cow- 
ardice and  languor,  that  we  struggled  with  in  vain." 
{Vol.  V.  p.  583,  584.) 

Such  IS  the  strongest  evidence  which  is  or  can  be 
i«rought  forward,  to  establish  the  poisonous  Qualities 
of  the  Simoom,  or  wind  of  the  desert.  We  must 
now  reverse  the  picture,  and  produce  the  evidence  to 
ahow  that  all  these  stories  probably  rest  either  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  writers,  or  on  a  spirit  of  exag- 
^ration.  Our  first  witness  is  Burckhardt,  who  lived 
and  travelled,  from  1810  to  1817  inclusive,  in  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  the  countries  between  these,  in  Egypt, 
Nubia,  Soudan,  &c. — in  all  the  countries  indeed  in 
which,  according  to  the  foregoing  accounts,  the  Si- 
moom is  said  to  be  prevalent.  He  was,  moreover, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  language,  and  travel- 
led every  where  as  a  native,  which  of  course  ^ve  him 
far  greater  facilities  of  obtaining  information  than 
fell  to  the  lot  of  other  Europeans.  His  good  judg- 
ment and  extreme  accuracy  are  every  where  appa- 
rent, and  are  also  vouched  for  by  all  subsequent 
travellers.      In   describing  his  journey   across   the 

g-eat  Nubian  desert,  in  1814,  the  same   which  Mr. 
nice  crossed,  he  gives  the  results  of  all  his  obser- 
vations upon  the  Simoom,  in  the  following  manner : — 
"  Marcn  22,  1814. — At  the  end  of  five    hours  we 
halted  in  a  Wady.     The  wind  was  still  southerly.    I 
again  inquired,  as  I  had  oflen  done  before,  whether 
my  companions  had  often  experienced  the  Stmoum, 
which  wo  translate  by  the  poisonous  blast  of  the 
desert,  but  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  violent 
■outh-east  wind.     They  answered  in  the  aflSrmative, 
but  none  had  ever  known  an  instance  of  its  having 
proved  fktal.     Its  worst  eifect  is,  that  it  dries  up  the 
water  in  the  skins,  and  so  far  endangers  the  travel- 
er's safety.     In  these  southern  countries,  however, 
Nubia,]  water-skins  are  made  of  very  thick  cow- 
eather,  which  are  almost  impenetrable  to  the  Se- 
moum.    In  Arabia  and  Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  the 
■kins  of  sheep  or  goats  are  used  for  this  purpose ;  and 
I  [afterwards]   witnessed  the   eflfect  of  a  Semoum 
upon  them,  in  going  fi*om  Tor  to  Suez,  in  1815,  when 
in  one  morning  a  third  of  the  contents  of  a  full  water- 
skin  was  evaporated.     I  have  repeatedly  been  ex- 
posed to  the  hot  wind,  in  the  Syrian  and  Arabian 
deserts,  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia.    The  hottest  and 
most  violent  1  ever  experienced  was  at  Suakin,  [on 
the  Nubian  coast  of  the  Red  sea,]  yet,  even  there,  I 
felt  no  particular  inconvenience  fttDm  it,  although  ex- 
posed to  all  its  ftiry  in  the  open  plain.     For  my  own 
part,  I  am  FsaFccTLT  convinced,  thoU  aU  the  stories 
which  travellers,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  relate  of  the  Semoum  of  the  desert, 
«re  greatly  exagrgertsted ;  and  I  never  could  hear  of  a 

lIFeLK  WELL  AlJTHEPfTICATKD  IWSTANCK  of  Us  haVXng 

Tprovtd  vMrtaL,  either  to  man  or  heast.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  Bedouins,  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  often 
flrighten  the  towns-peepls  with  tales  of  men,  and  even 
of  whole  carnvans,  having  perished  by  the  effects  of 


the  wind;  when,  upon  close  inquiry,  made  oy  somtl 
person  whom  they  find  not  ignorant  of  the  desert,  i 
they  will  state  the  plain  truth.  I  never  observed  that 
the  Semoum  blows  close  to  the  ground,  as  commonly 
supposed,  but  always  observed  the  whole  atmos- 
phere appear  as  if  in  a  state  of  combustion  ;  the  dust 
and  sand  are  carried  high  into  the  air,  which  assumes 
a  reddish,  or  bluish,  or  yellowish  tint,  according  to  the 
nature  and  color  of  the  ground,  fi*om  which  the  dust 
arises.  The  yellow,  however,  always,  more  or  lees, 
predominates.  In  looking  through  a  glass  of  a  Ught 
yellow  color,  one  may  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  the  air,  as  I  observed  it  during  a 
stormy  Semoum  at  Esne,  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  May, 
1813.  The  Semoum  is  not  always  accompanied  by 
whirlwinds ;  in  its  less  violent  degree,  it  will  blow  for 
hours  with  little  force,  although  with  oppressive  heat ; 
when  the  whirlwind  raises  the  dust,  it  then  increases 
several  degrees  in  heat.  In  the  Semoum  at  Esne, 
the  thermometer  mounted  to  121°  in  the  shade ;  but 
the  air  seldom  remains  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  this  state,  or  longer  than  the  whirlwmd  lasta 
"  The  most  disagreeable  effect  of  the  Semoum  on 
man  is,  that  it  stops  perspiration,  dries  up  the  palate, 
and  produces  great  restlessness.  I  never  saw  any  per- 
son lie  down  flat  upon  his  face,  to  escape  its  pemicioui 
blast,  as  Bruce  cfescribes  himself  to  have  done  in 
crossing  this  very  desert ;  but  during  the  whirlwinds, 
the  Arabs  often  hide  their  faces  with  their  cloaks, 
and  kneel  down  near  their  camels,  to  prevent  th€ 
sand  or  dust  from  hurting  their  eyes.  Camels  arc 
always  much  distressed,  not  by  the  heat,  but  by  the 
dust  blowing  into  their  large,  prominent  eyes.  Thej 
turn  round  and  endeavor  to  screen  themselves  bj 
holding  down  their  heads ;  but  this  I  never  s&Jt 
them  do,  except  in  case  of  a  whirlwind,  howevei 
intense  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  might  be.  Ii 
June,  1813,  going  from  Esne  to  Siout,  a  violen 
Semoum  overtook  me  upon  the  plain,  between  Far- 
shiout  and  Berdys.  I  was  quite  alone,  mounted  upoi 
a  light-footed  Hedjin.  When  the  whiriwind  arose 
neither  house  nor  tree  was  in  si^ht,  and  while  I  wai 
endeavoring  to  cover  my  face  with  my  handkerchief 
the  beast  was  made  unruly  by  the  quantity  of  dus 
thrown  into  its  eyes,  and  the  terrible  noise  of  th« 
wind,  and  set  oflTat  a  furious  gallop.  I  lost  the  reiw 
and  received  a  heavy  fall ;  and  not  being  able  to  se« 
ten  yards  before  me,  I  remained  wrapped  up  in  rn,^ 
cloak  on  the  spot  where  I  fell,  until  the  wind  abated 
when,  pursuing  my  dromedary,  I  found  it  at  a  grea 
distance,  quietly  standing  near  a  low  shrub,  th< 
branches  of  which  aflforded  some  shelter  to  it 
eyes. 

"  Bruce  has  mentioned  the  moving  pillars  of  san< 
in  this  desert;  but  although  none  such  occurrei 
during  my  passage,  I  do  not  presume  to  question  hi 
veracity  on  this  head.  The  Arabs  told  me  that  ther 
are  often  whirlwinds  of  sand,  and  I  have  repeated! 
passed  through  districts  of  moving  sands,  which  th 
slightest  wind  can  raise.  I  remember  to  have  seei 
columns  of  sands  moving  about  like  water-spouts,  L 
the  desert,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  hav 
seen,  at  Jaka,  terrible  effects  from  a  sudden  wind  ; 
therefore  very  easily  credit  their  occasional  appear 
ance  in  the  Nubian  desert,  although  I  doubt  of  thei 
endangering  the  safety  of  travellers."  (Travels  i 
Nubia,  &c.  Lond.  1819,  p.  204—6.) 

A  later  and  not  less  respectable  traveller  is  m 
Rupi)ell,  of  Franckfort,  who  is  still  Uving,  (1832,)  an 
with  whom  the  writer  of  these  lines  had  the  pleasui 
of  a  personal  interview.    He  firrt  visited  Egvpt,  an 
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nbia  Petrasa,  in  the  years  1817  and  1818 ;  but  re- 
trned  to  Europe  in  this  latter  year,  in  order  to  make 
le  neceasary  preparations  in  order  to  examine  those 
id  the  adjacent  regions  in  a  more  scientific  manner. 
[e  pursued  the  necessary  studies,  both  in  natund 
bilosophy  and  natural  history,  at  the  university  of 
avia,  under  the  general  adrice  and  direction  of  the 
alebrated  astronomer,  baron  Von  Zach ;  and  pro- 
Lired  also  an  ap])aratus  of  astronomical  and  other 
istniments.  Thus  prepared,  he  arrived  in  Egypt 
the  beginning  of  1822,  and  continued  to  reside 
id  travel  in  that  country,  in  Nubia,  Kordofan,  and 
)uth- western  Arabia,  until  the  middle  of  1827.  His 
'.marks  upon  the  wind  of  the  desert  are  contained  in 
le  following  extract,  and  are  those  of  a  scientific 
Merver : — 

"  During  the  march  from  Suez  to  Cairo,  I  had 
[jportunity  to  make  a  meteorological  observation, 
hich  surprised  me,  and  which  may  perhaps  lead  to 
iieresting  results.  It  was  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  1822, 
;  the  distance  of  seven  hours  [about  22  miles]  from 
airo,  that  we  were  overtaken  by  the  violent  south 
ind,  of  which  former  travellers  have  given  the 
lost  strange  and  incredible  accounts.  Not  long 
\er  sunrise,  after  we  had  had  during  the  night  a 
jht  wind  from  the  north-east,  there  sprung  up  a 
esh  breeze  from  the  south-south-east,  which  by  de- 
rees  increased  to  a  violent  gale.  Clouds  of  dust 
lied  the  whole  atmosphere  to  such  a  degree,  that 

le  could  recognize nothingfifty  paces  off;  not  even 
camel  was  to  be  distinguished  at  this  distance, 
long  the  surface  of  the  earth  there  was  a  constant 
ackling,which  I  supposed  to  arise  from theroiling 
.nd,  which  the  wrndlashed  so  impetuously.  All 
lose  parts  ofourbodies  which  were  turned  towards 
lie  wind, were  uncommonly  heated,  and  we  expe. 
lenced  an  unusual  reeling  of  pain,  somewhat  like 
lie  pricking  of  needles,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 
►und.  I  supposed,  at  first,  that  this  feeling  of  pain 
:  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  was  caused  by  the 
nail  stones  which  were  borne  along  by  the  tempest 
lid  hurled  against  us ;  and  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
ze  of  these  stones,  I  attempted  to  catch  some  of 
iiem  with  my  cap ;  but  how  great  was  my  surprise, 
hen  I  found  I  could  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
Qgle  one  of  these  supposed  stones.  I  now  remarked, 
T  the  first  time,  that  this  painful  feeling  in  the  skin 
as  not  caused  by  the  stroke  of  any  such  stones  or 
ind,  but  was  rather  the  eflTect  of  some  invisible 
iiysical  power,  which  I  could  compare  only  with 
ne  passing  oflT  of  a  stream  of  electric  fluid.  After 
fis  first  conjecture,  I  began  to  observe  more  closely 
e  phenomena  around  me.  I  noticed,  that  our  hair 
l»came  more  or  less  erect ;  and  that  the  pricking 
nin  in  the  skin  was  especially  perceptible  in  the 
lints  and  at  the  extremities,  just  as  if  I  had  been 
icposed  to  an  electric  shock  upon  an  isolated  stool. 
\  order  to  convince  myself  entirely,  that  this  feeling 
\  pain  did  not  arise  firom  the  stroke  of  stones  or 
ind,  I  stretched  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  held  it  against 
le  wind.  The  smallest  stone  or  grain  of  sand,  and 
I  en  the  dust  itself,  would  have  been  distinctly  per- 
Iptible  to  the  ear  or  eye  ;  but  nothing  of  this  took 
ace.  The  surface  of  the  paper  remained  un- 
lanffed  and  noiselem.  I  now  stretched  out  my  arm, 
id  tne  pricking  pain  waa  immediately  increased  at 
e  extremities  of  my  fingers.  These  observations 
i  me  very  strongly  to  conjecture,  that  the  violent 
•»4  koQwn  In  Em)t  by  the  name  of  Catmfn,  is 
Cher  accompanied  by  a  large  quantity  of  the  electric 
tid,  or  else  that  this  is  occasioned  by  the  motion  of 


the  dry  sand  in  the  deserL  Hence  the  tliick  clouds 
of  dust  which  accompany  this  wind,  consisting  of 
isolated  atoms  of  sand,  which  for  days  darken  the 
sun  in  a  cloudless  skv.  In  this  way  one  could  per 
haps  explain  how  this  wind  might,  through  its 
electrical  properties,  sometimes  prove  fatal  to  cara- 
vans, as  has  been  related  by  some  travellers.  I  must, 
however,  here  remark,  that  in  the  countries  through 
which  I  have  travelled,  I  havs  ifivsa  BSAao  ths 
LKAST  HINT  OF  ANT  SUCH  ACciDKWT.  At  «ny  rale, 
the  supposition  that  such  a  calamity  might  bo  occa^ 
sioned  by  the  caravan's  being  buried  under  the  sand, 
is  most  ridiculous. 

"  The  Camsln,  or  gale  fix)m  the  south-east,  usually 
blows  in  Egyot  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  with 
less  violence,  however,  during  the  night  It  occurs 
only  in  the  interval  between  the  middle  of  April  and 
the  middle  of  June ;  hence  its  Arabic  name,  which 
signifies  Ji/tv,  or  tfu  fifty  days'  tciruL  It  is  much  to 
be  wished,  that  scientific  travellers,  provided  with  the 
proper  instruments,  may  subject  the  electrical  quality 
of  this  wind  to  an  accurate  examination  ;  but  for  this 
purpose  it  would  be  necessary  to  select  some  other 
station  than  Cairo,  or  any  other  inhabited  place, 
where,  in  consequence  of  the  vicinity  of  trees,  or 
houses,  or  towers,  the  electricity  of  the  air  would 
be  already  weakened  or  lost.  The  observer  of  ths 
Camstn  must  betake  himself  to  the  midst  of  the 
desert,  far  fix)m  all  running  or  standing  water, 
where  the  wind  shows  itself  m  its  ftill  strength  ;  and 
there  may  he  with  certainty  expect,  that  his  investi- 
gations will  lead  to  interesting  and  important  results." 
(Reisen,  Franckf  1829,  p.  2G9— 272.) 

In  a  note  appended  to  this  passage,  M.  Riippell 
fiirther  remarks :  "  I  had  myselt  opportunity,  a  year 
afterwards,  to  make  some  investigations  in  Dongola, 
respecting  the  electricity  which  accompanies  violent 
gales  in  Africa.  It  was  during  a  gale  wnich  occurred 
in  that  province,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1823.  The 
instrument  employed  was  the  common  Voltaic  strsw- 
electrometer.  On  the  first  experiment,  at  8  o'clock 
A.  M.  while  it  was  blowing  violently  fi-om  N.  N.  W. 
[fi-om  the  great  African  desert,!  and  the  thermometer 
stood  at  16°  of  Reaumur,  [68*  Fahr.]  the  electrici- 
ty of  the  air  was  at  its  maximum  ;  the  straw  instandy 
touched  the  sides  of  the  bottle.  The  electricity  was 
negative.  At  10  o'clock,  during  a  whirlwind,  with 
the  like  temperature,  the  electrometer  showed  ten 
degrees,  and  that  positive.  About  12  o'clock,  the 
wind  had  somewhat  abated ;  the  thermometer  stood 
at  18°,  [72i°,]  and  the  electrometer  showed  only  four 
degrees,  negative.  Afterwards,  as  the  wind  al>aied 
more,  the  electricity  of  the  air  disappeared  entirely." 

To  these  statements  of  Burckhardt  and  Riippell,  it 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  they  areconnrmod 
by  the  oral  testimony  of  the  American  missiona- 
ries, who  have  visited  those  regions.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith,  in  particular,  stated  expressly  to  the  editor, 
that  so  far  as  his  opportunities  of  experience  and 
inquiry,  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  had  extendetl,  the 
views  given  by  Burckhardt  were  entirely  correct 
We  must,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  abandon  the  long 
prevalent  idea  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  hot 
wind  of  the  desert ;  while  it  may  no  doubt  bo  true, 
that  individuals,  previously  exhausted  by  the  heat  of 
the  season,  have  sunk  under  the  augmented  heat  of 
this  wind,  in  the  manner  described  above  by  Niebuhr , 
and  as  is.  also,  not  very  seldom  the  c»ae  in  the  mors 
sultry  (lays  even  of  our  own  clime.  In  the  caravans, 
loo,  which  cross  these  arid  wastes,  there  are  always 
more  or  less  who  are  feeble  and   languid,  and  whs 
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thus  may  be  easily  overcome,  and  perish  by  a  greater 
degree  of  heat,  and  especially  by  a  sudden  augmen- 
tation of  it  through  a  sultry  wind.  The  great  Hadj 
route,  across  the  desert  El  Tyh,  is  strewed  with  the 
bones  of  animals,  and  studded  with  the  graves  of 
pilgrims,  that  have  died  on  the  route,  from  fatigue, 
exhaustion,  disease,  &c.  but  not  in  general  from 
any  fatal  influence  of  the  wind,  or  atmosphere. 
(See  the  extracts  from  Burckhardt,  under  Eiodub, 
p.  416.)     *R, 

WINE.  (See  Vine,  ad  Jin.)  Hardly  any  sacri- 
fices were  made  to  the  Lord,  without  being  accom- 
panied by  libations  of  wine,  Exod.  xxix.  40 ;  Numb. 
XV.  5,  7.  Its  use,  however,  was  forbidden  to  the 
priests  during  the  time  they  were  in  the  tabernacle, 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  altar,  (Lev.  x.  9.)  as  it 
was  also  to  the  Nazarites,  Numb.  vi.  3. 

Wine,  or  the  cup  in  which  it  is  contained,  often 
represents  the  anger  of  God  :  "  Thou  hast  made  us 
drink  the  wine  of  astonishment,"  Ps.  Ix.  3.  "In  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cup,  and  the  wine  is  red ; 
it  is  full  of  mixture,  and  he  poureth  out  of  the  same. 
But  the  dregs  thereof  all  the  wicked  shall  wring  them 
out  and  drink  them,"  Ps.  Ixxv.  8.  The  Lord  says  to 
Jeremiah,  (chap.  xxv.  15.)  "  Take  the  wine-cup  of 
this  fury  at  my  hand,  and  cause  all  the  nations  to 
whom  I  send  thee  to  drink  it." 

Wine  was  administered  medically  to  such  sm  were 
ginking  in  trouble  and  sorrow :  (Pro v.  xxxi.  4 — 6.) 
"Give  strong  drink  unto  him  that  is  ready  to  perish, 
and  wine  to  those  that  be  of  heavy  hearts."  The 
rabbins  tell  us,  that  it  was  customary  to  give  wine 
and  strong  liquors  to  criminals  condemned  to  die,  at 
their  execution,  to  stupify  them,  to  abate  their  fear, 
and  lull  the  sense  of  their  pain.  There  were  certain 
charitable  women  at  Jerusalem,  they  say,  who  used 
to  mix  certain  drugs  with  wine,  to  make  it  stronger, 
and  more  effectual  in  diminishing  the  sense  of  pain. 
It  is  thought  a  mixture  of  this  kind  was  offered  to 
our  Saviour  to  drink,  before  he  was  fastened  to  the 
cross:  (Markxv.  23.)  "And  they  gave  him  to  drink, 
wine  mingled  with  myrrh  ;  but  he  received  it  not." 

Wine  or  Helbon  (Ezek.  xxvii.  18.)  was  a  kind  of 
excellent  wine,  sold  at  the  fairs  of  Tyre.  It  was 
made  at  Damascus. 

Wine  or  Astonishment  (Ps.  Ix.  3.)  may  repre- 
■ent  the  cup  of  God's  anger,  with  which  he  inebri- 
ates the  wicked  ;  or  rather,  according  to  the  Hebrew, 
the  cup  of  the  wine  of  affliction,  impregnated  with 
its  lees ;  it  might  also  be  translated,  wine  of  trem- 
bUng,  that  produces  death,  that  poisons,  that  stupifies, 
Ps.  Ixxv.  8.  The  LXX  translate  it,  wine  that  stings 
inwardly,  that  causes  affliction,  or  compunction  ; 
Aquila,  wine  of  stupefaction  ;  Symmachus,  wine  of 
Imitation,  or  disturbance. 

Wine  or  the  Palm-tree  (Deut  xiv.  26.)  is  made 
of  the  sap  of  the  palm-tree,  and  is  common  in  the 
East 

Wine  or  Libation  (Deut  xxxii.  38 ;  Esth.  xiv. 
17.)  was  the  most  excellent  wine,  poured  on  the  vic- 
tims in  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  Or  pure  wine, 
because  in  libations  they  used  no  mixture. 

Wine  or  Ufeightness  (Cant.  i.  4  ;  vii.  9 ;  Prov. 
xxiii.  30^  is  srood  wine,  true  and  excellent  wine. 

WING,  JmL  By  this  word,  the  Hebrews  under- 
■tood  not  only  the  wings  of  birds,  but  also  the  lappet, 
■kirt,  or  flap  of  a  garment,  the  extremity  of  a  coun- 
try, the  wings  of  an  army ;  figuratively  and  meta- 
phorically, protection  or  defence.  God  says,  that  he 
naa  borne  hia  people  on  the  wings  of  eagles,  (Exod. 
Dd.  4 ;  see  also  DeuL  xzxii.  11.)  ttuit  is,  he  had  broug:ht 


them  out  of  Egypt,  as  an  eagle  carries  ts  young  onei 
under  its  wings.  The  prophet  begs  of  God  to  pro- 
tect  them  under  his  wings,  (Ps.  xvii.  8.)  and  says  thai 
the  children  of  men  put  their  trust  in  the  protectiot 
of  his  wings,  Ps.  xxxvi.  7.  Isaiah,  speaking  of  th« 
army  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Syria,  who  wen 
coming  against  Judah,  says,  "  The  stretching  out  of 
his  wings  shall  fill  the  breadth  of  thy  land  O  Im- 
manuel,"  chap.  viii.  8. 

WINTER,  in  Palestine,  see  under  Canaan,  p 
240,  seq. 

WISDOM  is  a  word  used  with  great  latitude  ii 
the  Scrii)tures,  and  its  precise  import  can  only  b« 
ascertained  by  a  close  attention  to  the  context.  Set 
Folly. 

1.  The  term  wisdom  is  used  to  express  the  under 
standing  or  knowledge  of  things,  both  human  anc 
divine.  It  is  often  so  used  in  the  Psalms.  It  wai 
this  wisdom  which  Solomon  entreated  and  receivec 
of  God. 

2.  It  is  put  for  ingenuity,  skill,  dexterity  ;  as  in  th< 
case  of  the  artificers  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  Exod 
xxviii.  3 ;  xxxi.  3. 

3.  Wisdom  is  used  for  subtlety,  craft,  stratagem 
whether  good  or  evil.  Pharaoh  dealt  wisely  witl 
the  Israelites,  Exod.  i.  10.  Jonadab  was  very  wi« 
i.  e.  subtle  and  crafty,  2  Sam.  xiii.  3.  In  Proverba 
(xiv.  8.)  it  is  said,  "The  wisdom  of  the  prudent  ia  t< 
understand  his  way." 

4.  For  doctrine,  learning,  experience,  sagacity 
Job  xii.  2,  12  ;  xxxviii.  37  ;  Ps.  cv.  22. 

5.  It  is  put  sometimes  for  the  skill  or  arts  of  ma 
gicians,  wizards,  fortune-tellers,  &c. 

6.  Wisflom  is  also  tlie  Eternal  Wisdom,  the  Word 
the  Son  of  God,  Prov.  iii.  9  ;  viii.  22,  23.  (Compan 
also  the  Book  '  f  Wisdom,  vii.  22,  26 ;  viii.  xvii.  13 
26,  &c.     Als'   ficclus.  xxiv.  5,  &c.) 

7.  Wisdom  of  the  flesh,  of  this  world,  humai 
wisdom,  are  opposed,  by  Paul,  to  true  wisdom,  th< 
wisdom  of  Christ,  the  wisdom  of  the  Spirit,  1  Cor.  i 
19,  &c.  James  also  (iii.  14,  &c.)  speaks  of  a  wisdon 
which  is  earthly,  sensual,  devilish,  and  opposed  to  th' 
wisdom  that  is  from  above,  which  is  pure,  peaceable 
gentle,  «fec. 

WISDOM,  Book  of,  [or,  as  it  is  also  called,  th 
Wisdom  of  Solomon.  Just  as  the  books  of  Tobit  an« 
Sirach  give  us  a  representation  of  the  Jewish  religion 
views  and  culture  in  Palestine,  in  the  centuriet*  nei 
preceding  the  Christian  era,  so  also  the  book  o 
Wisdom  does  the  same  for  the  far  nobler  and  purf 
religious  culture  of  the  Alexandrine  Jews,  in  tb 
same  period.  We  see  from  this  book,  and  fror 
Philo,  that  a  peculiar  religious  philosophy  had  forme 
itself  in  Alexandria  among  the  Jews,  arising  out  of 
mixture  of  the  national  views,  Platonic  philosophj 
and  the  oriental,  or  more  especially  Persian,  ideas  oi 
dualism  and  emanation.  The  great  object  of  th 
book  is,  to  enforce  the  value  of  wisdom,  i.  e.  d 
religion  ;  and  this  is  done  by  showing  that  it  lead 
not  only  to  greater  honor  and  esteem  in  this  life,  bu 
to  the  rewards  of  a  future  state  of  existence. 

Solomon  is  every  where  introduced  as  the  speakes 
in  the  first  part ;  and  it  would  seem  to  have  bren  th 
plan  of  the  writer,  that  he  should  be  the  speake 
throughout  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  ;  for  L 
the  latter  part,  the  writer  often  speaks  of  Solomon  i 
the  third  person.  From  chap.  xv.  onward,  God  1 
every  where  addressed. 

The  book  was  originally  written  in  the  Alexandrin 
Greek  ;  the  style,  for  that  of  a  later  Jew,  is  uncona 
monly  good.     It  has  in  it  something  eloquent  an 
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hetorical,  which  verges  sometimes  towards  the  arti- 
cial  and  pompous.  This  is  more  particularly  the 
BBe  with  the  latter  part.  There  is,  however,  along 
rith  this,  such  a  variety  of  allusion,  as  to  betray  a 
ery  exi-ensive  knowledge,  and  eapecially  an  ac- 
uaintance  with  heathen  learning. 
I  As  to  the  author  and  the  time  in  which  he  wrote, 
othing  can  be  said  definitely,  except  that  he  must 
ave  been  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  in  the  centuries  next 
receding  Christ.  In  consequence  of  the  similarity 
f  some  points  in  the  book  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Issenes,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  author  was  of 
lis  sect ;  but  there  are  also,  in  other  places  and  re- 
pects,  certain  resemblances  between  the  Essenes  and 
Llexandrians.  Others,  as  Grotius,  have  assumed 
ertain  interpolations  from  some  Christian  hand,  viz. 
1  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  immortality  ;  but,  re- 
arded  more  closely,  the  immortality  of  this  book  is 
ot  that  of  Christianity,  inasmuch  as  it  speaks  only 
f  the  immortality  of  the  pious.  In  a  philological 
Rspect,  moreover,  interpolations  are  not  admissible. 
I'he  assertion  of  Jerome,  perhaj)s,  deserves  the  most 
ittention,  viz.  that  Philo  was  the  author.  But  yet, 
fler  all  the  points  of  close  resemblance  with  Philo's 
mtings,  there  is  still  a  difference ;  nor  can  it  well 
e  explained,  if  Philo  were  the  author,  why  the  book 
lould  not  stand  among  his  acknowledged  works. 

The  Latin  veredon  of  this  book,  which  is  found  in 
16  Vulgate.  18  not  by  Jerome,  but  is  of  an  earlier 
ate.     See  Versions.     *R. 

WITCH  OF  Endor,  see  in  Samuel. 

WITNESS,  one  who  bears  testimony  to  any  thing : 
lus  it  is  said,  you  are  a  witness — a  faithful  witness 
-a  false  witness — God  is  witness,  &c.  Christ  is 
le  faithful  witness  ;  (Rev.  i.  5.)  the  martyr  of  truth 
hd  justice.  God  promises  to  give  to  his  two  wit- 
esses  (which  some  think  to  be  Enoch  and  Elijah) 
le  spirit  of  prophecy,  (Rev.  xi.  3.)  after  which  (he 
lys)  they  shall  be  put  to  death. 
'  The  law  appoints,  that  two  or  three  witnesses 
lould  be  credited  in  matters  of  judicature  ;  but  not 
ne  witness  only,  Deut.  xvii.  6,  7.  The  law  con- 
demned a  false  witness  to  the  same  punishment  as 
lat  he  would  have  subjected  his  neighbor  to,  Deut. 
ix.  16—19. 

The  prophets  are  the  ^vitnesse8  of  our  belief;  they 
ntness  the  truth  of  our  religion,  Heb.  xii.  1.  The 
postles  are  still  further  witnesses  of  the  coming,  the 
lission,  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  If  Christ  is  not 
sen,  says  Paul,  then  are  we  f-ilse  witnesses,  1  Cor. 
v.  15.  We  are  witnessets,  says  Peter,  Acts  x.  39, 
1.)  of  all  that  Jesus  did  in  Judea  ;  and  when  the 
postles  thought  fit  to  put  another  in  the  })lace  of 
udas,  (Acts  i.  22.)  they  selected  one  who  had  been 
witness  of  the  resurrection  along  with  themselves. 

WIZARD,  see  Magic,  and  I.\chantments. 

WO  is  used  in  our  translation  where  a  softer 
cpression  would  be  at  least  equally  proper:  "Wo 
>8uch  an  one'  "  is  in  our  language,  a  threat,  or  im- 
recation,  which  comprises  a  wish  for  some  calamity, 
atiiral  or  judicial,  to  befall  a  person  ;  but  this  is  not 
iways  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Scri])ture.  We 
ave  the  expression  "  Wo  is  mo,"  that  is,  Alas,  for 
^y  suflTeringa !  and  "  Wo  to  the  women  with  child, 
id  those  who  give  suck,"  &c.  that  is,  Alas,  for  their 
^doubled  sufferings,  in  times  of  distress  !  It  is  also 
lore  agreeable  to  the  gentle  character  of  the  com- 
jMsionate  Jesus,  to  consider  him  as  lamenting  tlie 
ifferings  of  any,  whether  person,  or  city,  than  as 
nprccutinir,  or  even  as  denouncing,  them;  since  his 
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then,  we  should  read,  "Alas,  for  thee,  Chorazin  !  Ala% 
for  thee,  Bethsaida  !  "  we  should  do  no  injustice  to  the 
general  sentiments  of  the  place,  or  to  the  character  ol 
the  person  speaking.  This,  however,  is  not  tiie  sense 
in  which  wo  is  always  to  be  taken  ;  as  when  wo  read, 
"Wo  to  those  who  build  houses  by  uiirighteousnesa,' 
and  cities  by  blood  :"  wo  to  those  who  are  "rel)ellioui 
against  God,"  &c.  in  numerous  passages,  especially 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  import  of  this  word, 
then,  is  in  some  degree  qualified  by  ihe  application 
of  it ;  where  it  is  directed  against  traiiHgreswion, 
crime,  or  any  enonnity,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  threat- 
ening, a  malediction  ;  but  in  the  words  of  our  Lord, 
and  where  the  subject  is  sufl[*ering  under  misfortunes,' 
though  not  extremely  wicked,  a  kind  of  lamentatory 
application  of  it  should  seem  to  be  most  proper. 

WOLF,  a  wild  creature,  very  well  known.  The 
Scripture  notices  these  remarkable  things  res{)ecting 
the  wolf:  (1.)  It  lives  upon  rapine.  (2.)  Is  violent, 
cruel  and  bloody.  (3.)  Voracious  and  greedy.  (4.) 
Seeks  its  prey  by  night.  (,5.)  Is  very  sharp-sighted. 
(6.)  Is  the  great  enemy  of  sheep.  That  Benjamin 
shall  raven  as  a  wolf.  Gen.  xlix.  27.  False  teachers 
are  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  Persecutors  of  the 
church,  and  false  pastors,  are  also  ravenous  wolves. 
The  prophets  speak  of  evening  wolves.  Jer.  v.  G,  "  A 
wolf  of  the  evening  shall  spoil  them."  And  Hab.  i.  8, 
"Their  horses  are  more  fierce  than  the  evening 
wolves."  And  Zeph.  iii.  3,  "  Her  judges  are  evening 
wolves."  The  Chaldee  interpreters  explain— Benja- 
min shall  raven  as  a  wolf— of  the  altar  of  burnt-ofler- 
ings  at  Jerusalem,  which  stood  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. Others  refer  it  to  that  v;olent  seizure,  by 
the  sons  of  Benjamin,  of  the  young  women  that  came 
to  the  tabernacle  at  Sliiloh,  Judg.  xxi.  21.  Others 
refer  it  to  Mordecai,  or  to  Saul,  who  were  of  the  tril>e 
of  Benjamin.  Others  explain  it  of  Paul,  who  was 
also  of  this  tribe  ;  and  this  interpretation  has  com- 
monly prevailed  among  Christian  interpreters. 

The  wolf  is  a  fierce  creature,  dwelling  in  forests, 
ravenous,  greedy,  crafty,  and  of  exquisite  quickness 
of  smell. 

Isaiah,  (xi.  0  ;  Ixv.  25.)  describing  the  tranquil  reiifn 
of  the  Messiah,  says,  "The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the 
lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  ; 
and  the  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  fatling 
together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them."  Our 
Saviour,  (Matt.  x.  lO.)  says,  that  he  sends  his  apostles 
as  shee})  among  wolves,  (Luke  x.  3.)  and  it  is  known, 
that  both  Jews  and  pagans,  like  ravenous  and  vo- 
racious wolves,  persecuted  and  slew  almost  all  of 
them.  At  last,  however,  these  same  wolves  them- 
selves became  converts,  and  docile  as  lambs.  Paul, 
one  of  the  most  eager  pereecutors  of  the  church,  was 
afterwards  one  of  its  most  zealous  defenders. 

WOMAN  was  created  as  a  companion  and  assist- 
ant to  man  ;  (see  Adam  ;)  e<|ual  to  him  in  autliority 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  animals;  but  after  the  fall, 
God  subjected  her  to  the  government  of  man  :  (Gen. 
iii.  16.)  "  Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he 
shall  rule  over  thee."  In  addition  to  the  dutifs  pro- 
scribed by  the  law,  common  to  men  and  women, 
certain  regulations  were  peculiar  to  this  sex  ;  as 
those  respecting  legal  uncleanness  during  their 
ordinary  infirmities,  those  attending  child-bearinf 
&-C.  The  law  did  not  allow  any  action  of  the  womao 
against  the  man  ;  but  it  permitted  the  husband  to 
divorce  liis  wife,  and  to  cause  her  to  be  stoned,  ifshc 
violated  her  conjugal  vow,  &.c. 

If  a  married    woman   made  a  vow,  of  whatevei 
nature,  she  was  not  bound  by  it,  if  her  husband  for 
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bade  it  the  same  day.  But  if  he  sAid  till  the  next 
day,  before  he  contradicted  it,  or  knowing  the  thing, 
if  he  held  his  peace,  he  was  then  supposed  to  consent 
to  it ;  and  the  woman  was  bound  by  her  vow.  Numb. 
XXX-  7,  &c.  (See  1  Cor.  vii.  2,  &c.  for  the  duties  of 
women  towards  their  husbands.^  The  apostle  would 
have  them  submissive,  as  to  Christ,  Eph.  v.  2.  He 
forbids  them  to  speak  or  teach  in  the  church  ;  or  to 
appear  there  with  their  heads  uncovered,  or  without 
veils,  1  Cor.  xi.  5 ;  xiv.  34.  He  does  not  allow  women 
to  teach,  or  to  domineer  over  their  husbands,  but 
would  have  them  continue  in  submission  and  silence. 
(See  Veil.)  He  adds,  that  the  woman  shall  be  saved 
in  bearing  and  educating  her  children,  if  she  bring 
them  up  in  faith,  charity,  sanctity,  and  a  sober  life. 
See  Titus  ii.  4,  5,  and  1  Pet.  iii.  1 — 3,  where  modesty 
is  recommended  to  them,  with  great  care  in  avoiding 
BUj)erfluous  ornaments  and  unnecessary  finery. 

WOMB.  The  fruit  of  the  womb  is  children,  (Gen. 
xxx.  2.)  whom  the  psalmist  (cxxvii.  3.)  describes  as 
the  blessing  of  marriage.  Ps.  xxii.  10,  "  Lord,  thou 
art  my  God  from  my  mother's  womb." 

WONDER  is  some  occurrence,  or  thing,  which 
80  strongly  engages  our  attention,  by  its  surprising 
greatness,  rarity,  or  other  properties,  that  our  minds 
are  struck  by  it  into  astonishmenL  Wonder  is  also 
nearly  synonymous  with  sign :  "  If  a  prophet  give 
thee  a  sign,  or  a  wonder,"  says  Moses,  (Deut.  xiii.  1.) 
and  "if  the  sign  or  wonder  come  to  pass,"  &c. 
Isaiah  says,  he  and  "  his  children  are  for  signs  and 
wonders,"  (chap.  viii.  18.)  that  is,  they  were  fbr  signs, 
indications  of,  allusions  to,  prefigurations  of,  things 
future,  that  should  certainly  take  place;  and  they 
were  to  excite  notice,  attention  and  consideration  in 
beholders ;  to  cause  wonder  in  them.  Wonder  also 
signifies  the  act  of  wondering,  as  resulting  from  the 
ol^ervation  of  something  extraordinary,  or  beyond 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  behold. 

WORD  is  in  Hebrew  often  put  for  thing  or  matter ; 
as  Exod.  iL  14 :  "  Surely  this  thing  [Heb.  wordj  is 
known."  "To-morrow  the  Lord  shall  do  this  thing 
[Heb.  word]  in  the  land,"  Exod.  ix.  5.  "  I  will  do  a 
ming  [Heb.  word]  in  Israel,  at  which  both  the  ears  of 
every  one  that  heareth  it  shall  tingle,"  1  Sam.  iii.  11. 
"And  the  rest  of  the  acts  [Heb.  words]  of  Solomon," 
1  Kings  xi.  41. 

Sometimes  Scripture  ascribes  to  the  word  of  God 
supernatural  effects ;  or  represents  it  as  animated 
and  active.  So,  "He  sent  his  word,  and  healed 
them."  The  Book  of  Wisdom  ascribes  to  the  word 
of  God,  the  death  of  the  first-born  of  Egypt ;  ( Wisd. 
xviii.  15;  xvi.  26;  ix.  1;  xvi.  12.)  the  miraculous 
effects  of  the  manna  ;  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  the 
healing  of  those  who  looked  up  to  the  brazen  ser- 
pent. The  centurion  in  the  Gospel  says  to  our  Sa- 
viour, (Matt.  viii.  8.)  "  Speak  the  word  only,  and  my 
servant  shall  be  healed."  And  Christ  says  to  the 
devil  that  tempted  him,  (Matt.  iv.  4.)  "Man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceed- 
eth  out  of  the  mouth  of  Ood."  Hence  we  see  that 
word  is  taken  either,  (1.)  for  that  eternal  word  heard 
by  the  prophets,  when  under  inspiration  fi*om  God. 
Or,  (2.)  for  that  which  they  heard  externally,  when 
Grod  spoke  to  them ;  as  when  he  spoke  to  Moses, 
flice  to  face,  or  as  one  friend  speaks  to  another,  Exod. 
xxxiii.  11.  Or,  (3.)  for  that  word  which  the  minis- 
ters of  God,  the  priests,  the  apostles,  the  servants  of 
Qod,  declare  in  his  name  to  the  people.  (4.)  For 
what  is  written  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  (5.)  For  the  only  Son  of  the 
Father,  the  uncreated  Wisdom :  **  In  the  beginning 


was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the 
Word  was  God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God.  All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  with- 
out him  was  not  cmiy  thing  made  that  was  made,* 
John  i. 

The  Chaldee  paraphrasts,  the  most  ancient  Jewish 
writers  extant,  generally  use  the  name  Memra,  oi 
Word,  where  Moses  puts  Jehovah ;  and  it  is  though 
that  under  this  term  they  allude  to  the  Son  of  God 
Now,  their  testimony  is  so  much  the  more  consider 
able,  as,  having  lived  before  or  at  the  time  of  Christ 
they  are  irrefragable  witnesses  of  the  sentiments  of 
their  nation  on  this  article  ;  since  their  Targuin,  o; 
explication,  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  in  uni versa 
esteem  among  them.  In  the  greater  part  of  th« 
passages  where  the  sacred  name  occurs,  these  para 
phrasts  substitute  M'mra  Jehovahy{'>'<'\  Nir"'c)</j«  Jf^ori 
of  God  ;  and  as  they  ascribe  to  Memra  all  the  attri 
butes  of  deity,  it  is  concluded  that  they  believed  th< 
divinity  of  the  Word.  In  effect,  according  to  theiri 
Memra  created  the  world  ;  appeared  to  Abraham  ii 
the  plain  of  Mamre,  and  to  Jacob  at  Bethel.  It  wa 
to  Memra  Jacob  appealed  to  witness  the  covenani 
between  him  and  Laban  :  "  Let  the  Word  see  be 
tween  thee  and  me."  The  same  Word  appeared  t 
Moses  at  Sinai ;  gave  the  law  to  Israel ;  spoke  face  t 
face  with  that  lawgiver  ;  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
people  ;  enabled  them  to  conquer  nations  ;  and  wa 
a  consuming  fire  to  all  who  violated  the  law  of  th 
Lord.  All  these  characters,  where  the  paraphrasi 
use  the  word  Memra,  clearly  denote  Almighty  Gocj 
This  Word,  therefore,  was  God  ;  and  the  Hebrew 
were  of  this  opinion  at  the  time  when  the  Targun 
was  composed. 

The  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  expresses  bin 
self  much  in  the  same  manner.  He  says  that  Go 
created  all  things  by  his  Word,  (ch.  ix.  1.)  that  it 
not  what  the  earth  produces  that  feeds  man  ;  but  th 
Word  of  the  Almighty  that  supports  him,  ch.  xvi.  2< 
It  was  this  Word  that  fed  the  Israelites  in  the  deser 
healed  them  after  the  biting  of  the  serpents ;  (ch.  xt 
12.)  and  who,  by  his  power,  destroyed  the  first-boi 
of  the  Egyptians,  (ch.  xviii.  15 ;  Exod.  xii.  29,  3( 
and  by  which  Aaron  stopped  the  fui7  of  the  fire  th 
was  kindled  in  the  camp,  which  threatened  the  d< 
struction  of  all  Israel,  Wisd.  xviii.  22.  (See  Num' 
xvi.  46.) 

But  the  most  full  and  distinct  testimony  is  borne 
the  personality  and  real  deity  of  the  W^ord,  by  tl 
evangelist  John  in   his  Gospel,  in  his  First  Epist 
and  in  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  diflferent  appi 
cations  of  the  terms  Rhema  and  Logos^  in  the  Ne 
Testament,  are  from  Mr,  Taylor. 

We  do  not  find  that  Rhema  is  ever  personified, 
that  personal  actions  are  attributed  to  the  term,  b 
generally  speaking,  when  relating  to  events,  the  fon 
of  our  English  word  facts,  unquestionable   facts, 
intended;    in   other  cases,  authority,   influence, 
power. 

The  word  Logos  imports  simple  speech ;  that  I 
which  the  party  hearing  it  may  be  instructed ;  al 
written  information,  that  by  which  the  reader  mJ 
be  edified.  Acts  i.  1,  "  The  former  treatise  [Uyov] 
have  made."  Also  commandments,  John  viii.  5 
Rom.  xiii.  9 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  15,  et  al.  Prophecy,  proi 
ises,  disputes,  threatenings,  evil  speakings,  and, 
short,  whatever  is  the  subject  of  words,  whether  go« 
or  bad.  Hence,  teaching  in  all  its  branches  ;  hen 
teacher,  instructer,  wisdom ;  hence  heavenly  wisdo) 
the  heavenly  teacher   the  heaven'y  instructer,  & 
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jAnd  thu  word  Logos  is  personified,  and  personal 
letions  are  attributed  to  it 

It  is  not  easy  to  suggest  English  terms  by  which  to 
&z  this  distinction  in  every  instance ;  but  it  is  very 
desirable  to  represent  the  original  as  accurately  as 
posnble,  and  to  avoid  interchanging  terms  which, 
certainly,  were  not  adopted  by  the  sacred  writers, 
to  express  such  difference,  without  vahd  and  efficient 
reasons. 

In  addition  to  these  remarks  on  the  application  of 
the  word  Logos,  Mr.  Taylor  has  elsewhere  some  ob- 
servations on  the  probable  origin  of  its  personal  ref- 
erence. The  following  extracts  are  from  Bnice's 
Travels : — 

"  An  officer,  named  Kal  Hatz6,  who  stands  always 
upon  steps  at  the  side  of  the  lattice  window,  where 
there  is  a  hole  covered  in  the  inside  with  a  curtain  of 
green  taffeta ; — behind  this  curtain  the  king  sits." 
JVol.  iv.  p.  76.)  "Hitherto,  while  there  were  stran- 
gers in  the  room,  he  [the  king]  had  spoken  to  us  by 
an  officer  called  Kal  Hatz6,  the  voice  or  word  of  the 
^king."  (Vol.  iii.  p.  231.)  " — But  there  is  no  such 
uceremony  in  use ;  and  exhibitions  of  this  kind,  made 
iby  the  king  in  public,  at  no  period  seem  to  have 
'suited  the  genius  of  this  people.  Formerly,  his  face 
was  never  seen,  nor  any  part  of  him,  excepting  some- 
jtimes  his  foot.  He  sits  in  a  kind  of  balcony,  with 
.lattice  windows  and  curtains  before  him.  Even  yet 
,he  covers  his  face  on  audiences,  or  public  occasions, 
.and  when  in  judgment.  On  cases  of  treason,  he  sits 
within  his  balcony,  and  speaks  through  a  hole  in  the 
•ide  of  it,  to  an  officer  called  Kal  Hatz^,  '  the  voice  or 
WORD  of  the  king,'  by  whom  he  sends  his  questions, 
or  any  thing  else  that  occurs,  to  the  judges,  who  are 
seated  at  the  council  table."     (Vol.  iii.  p.  265.) 

Of  the  use  of  this  officer,  Mr.  Bruce  gives  several 
striking  instances:  in  particular,  one  on  the  trial  of  a 
rebel,  when  the  king,  by  his  Kal  Hatz^,  asked  a  ques- 
tion, by  which  his  guilt  was  effectually  demonstrated. 
It  appears,  then,  that  the  king  of  Abyssinia  makes  in- 

Suiry,  gives  his  opinion,  and  declares  his  will  b}  a 
eputy,  a  go-between,  a  middle-man,  called  "his 
WORD."  Assuming  for  a  moment  that  th is  was  a  Jew- 
ish custom,  we  see  to  what  the  ancient  Jewish  par- 
aphrasts  referred  by  their  term,  "  Word  of  Jehovah," 
instead  of  Jehovah  himself;  and  the  idea  was  yh- 
miliar  to  their  recollection,  and  to  that  of  their  readers ; 
a  no  less  necessary  consideration  than  that  of  their 
own  recollection. 

If  it  be  inquired.  What  traces  of  this  officer,  as  an 
attendant  on  official  dignity,  occur  in  Scrijtture  ?  we 
may  reply  that  to  trace  cUlusions  to  the  office  of  this 
deputy  in  Scripture  would  be  too  extensive  for  this 
place;  but  by  way  of  selection,  consult  the  history  of 
the  calling  of  Samuel,  1  Sam.  iii.  21.  "  Jehovah  re- 
vealed himself  to  Samuel,  in  Shiloh,  by  the  word  of 
the  Lord  (Jehovah)  ;"  why  not  say  at  once,  simply, 
"bv  himself,"  without  this  internosing  "word?" 
What  shall  we  say  to  Job  xxxiii.  23  ?  and  does  not 
Ehsha  (2  Kings  v.  10.)  assume  somewhat  of  the  same 
state  ?  And  is  it  not  probable,  that  Naaman  felt  him- 
self treated  like  an  inferior,  a  subject,  by  the  prophet's 
•ending  a  messenger  (a  Kal  Hatz^)  to  him,  instead  of 
coming  out  to  him  ?  See  also  1  Kii^  xiii.  9,  &c.  a 
prophet  directed  by  the  word  of  the  Lord.  There  is 
•omething  very  remarkable  in  the  terms  employed  by 
the  old  prophet :  (v.  18.)  An  anoel  spake  to  me  hy  the 
word  of  the  Lord:  what  a  circuitous  combination  of 
phraseology  !   Why  not  at  once,  "  The  Lord  spake  to 


me."     Why  not  at  most,  "The   word  of  the  Lord 
spake  to  me  ?  " 

The  author  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  has  given 
an  activity  to  his  "  Word  of  Grod,"  which  exceeds  what 
appears  to  be  the  duty  of  Abyssinian  Kni  Hatzi. 
Thine  Almighty  Word  leaped  down  from  heaven^  from 
the  royal  throne^  [or,  according  to  trie  representation 
of  Bruce,  down  the  steps  at  tlie  side  of  the  window 
next  the  throne,]  ami  brought  thine  unfeigned  com- 
mandment, as  a  sharp  swora,  and  filled  all  with  decUk, 
&c.  chap,  iviii.  15,  16. 

It  may  now  be  considered  as  hardly  bearing  a 
(juestion,  whether  the  ancient  Jewish  writers  (Philo 
included]  derived  this  idea,  or  mode  of  speech,  from 
the  heatnen,  or  from  the  customs  and  njanners  of 
the  kings  of  the  East,  and  those  of  their  own  country 
in  particular.  Shall  we  not,  hereafter,  acquit  the 
evangelists  from  adopting  the  mythological  concep- 
tions of  Plato  ?  Rather,  did  not  Plato  adopt  eastern 
language  ?  and  is  not  the  custom  still  retained  in  the 
East  ?  See  all  accounts  of  an  ambasRador's  visit  to 
the  grand  seignior;  who  never  himself  aimyvvm,  but 
directs  his  vizier  to  sj)eak  fbr  him.  So  in  F2urope, 
the  king  of  France  directs  his  keeper  of  the  seals  to 
speak  in  his  name  ;  and  so  the  lord  chancellor  in 
England  prorogues  the  parliament,  expressing  his 
majesty's  pleasure,  and  using  his  majesty's  name, 
though  in  his  majesty's  presence. 

WORLD,  in  addition  to  its  natural  meaning,  as 
embracing  the  whole  of  created  nature,  and  more 
particularly  the  respective  parts  of  our  own  planet, 
IS  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  its  inhabitants,  as  in 
John  viii.  12 ;  xvii.  25  ;  xv.  18,  &c.  In  several  pas- 
sages of  Uie  New  Testament,  the  Greek  word  yijc, 
now  translated  world,  would  be  more  correcdy  ren 
dered  land. 

WORMWOOD,  a  plant  which  grows  wild  about 
dunghills,  and  on  dry  waste  grounds.  It  flowers  is 
summer ;  the  leaves  have  a  strong,  offensive  smell, 
and  a  very  bitter,  nauseous  taste ;  the  flowers  are 
-ually  bitter,  but  less  nauseous.  Its  bitter  qualitiei 
■  ned  in  several  comparisons  in  Scripture 

«.  .  IIP  or  God  is  an  act  of  religion,  which 
consiM.-  in  paying  a  due  respect,  veneration  and  hom- 
age to  the  Deity,  from  a  sense  of  his  greatness,  of 
benefits  already  received,  and  under  a  certain  expec- 
tation of  reward.  This  internal  respect  is  to  be 
shown  and  testified  by  extenial  acts;  as  prayera, 
sacrifices,  (formerly,)  thanksgiving,  &c. 

Worship  may  be  taken  as  (1.)  internal,  or  (2.|  ex- 
ternal: (1.)  private,  or  (2.)  public:  (1.)  personal,  or 
(2.)  social:  (1.)  active,  or  (2.)  passive  ;  for  there  is  a 
worship  of  God  in  sentiment,  in  submission  to  hit 
will,  in  intentional  obedience,  &c.  which  is  not  exter- 
nal or  active,  but  which  becomes  a  habit  of  the  mind, 
and  indeed  forms  it  to  a  devout  disposiuon  for  active 
worship. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  worship  his  Maker, 
no  one  can  deny ;  it  is  not,  indeed,  easily  to  be  con- 
ceived how  any  one  who  has  toleral)ly  just  notions  of 
the  attributes  and  providence  of  God,  car  possibly 
neglect  the  duty  of  private  worship  ;  and  if  we  admit 
that  public  worship  does  not  seem  to  be  exj)re88ly  en- 
joined in  that  system  which  is  called  the  religion  of 
nature,  yet  it  is  most  exi)reflsly  commanded  by  the 
religion  of  Christ,  and  will  l)e  regularly  performed 
and  promoted  by  every  one  who  reflects  on  its  great 
utility,  or  who  enjoys  its  extensive  benefits. 

WRITING,  see  Book,  Bible,  Lktteri  I. 
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YEAR.  The  Hebrews  had  always  yean  of  twelve 
months.  But  at  the  beginning,  and  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  they  were  solar  years  of  twelve  months,  each 
month  having  thirty  days,  excepting  the  twelfth, 
which  had  thirty-five  days.  We  see,  by  the  enumer- 
ation of  the  days  of  the  deluge,  (Gen.  vii.)  that  the 
Hebrew  year  consisted  of  365  days.  It  is  supposed 
that  they  had  an  intercalary  month  at  the  end  of  120 
years ;  at  which  time  the  beginning  of  their  year 
would  be  out  of  its  place  full  thirty  days.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  no  mention  is  made  in  Scrip- 
ture of  the  thirteenth  month,  or  of  any  intercalation ; 
and  hence  some  think  that  Moses  retained  the  order 
of  the  Egyptian  year,  which  was  solar,  and  consisted 
of  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each.  After  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  the  Grecians,  in  Asia, 
the  Jews  reckoned  by  lunar  months,  chiefly  in  what 
related  to  religion  and  to  the  festivals ;  (see  Ecclus. 
xliii.  6,  7.)  and  since  the  completing  of  the  Talmud, 
they  use  years  wholly  lunar  ;  having  alternately  a  full 
month  of  thirty  days,  and  a  defective  month  of  twenty- 
nine  days.  To  accommodate  this  lunar  year  to  the 
course  of  the  sun,  at  the  end  of  three  years  they  in- 
tercalate a  whole  month  after  Adar,  which  inter- 
calated month  they  call  Ve-adar,  that  is,  second  Adar. 

Their  civil  year  has  always  begun  in  autumn,  at 
the  month  Tizri ;  but  their  sacred  year,  by  which  the 
festivals,  assemblies  and  other  religious  acts  were 
regulated,  began  in  the  spring,  at  the  month  Nisan. 
8^  Months,  and  Jewish  Calendar,  infra. 

Nothing  is  more  equivocal  among  the  ancients  than 
the  term  year ;  and  hence  it  has  always  been,  and 
■till  is,  a  source  of  dispute  among  the  learned.  Some 
think^  that  from  the  be^nning  of  the  world  to  the 
160th  year  of  Enoch,  mankind  reckoned  only  by 
weeks ;  and  that  tlie  angel  Uriel  revealed  to  Enoch 
the  use  of  months,  years,  the  revolutions  of  the  stars, 
Mid  the  return  of  the  seasons.  Some  nations  formerly 
made  their  year  to  consist  of  one  month,  others  of 
ft)ur,  others  of  six,  others  of  ten,  others  of  twelve. 
Some  have  made  one  year  of  winter,  another  of  sum- 
mer. The  beginning  of  the  year  was  fixed  sometimes 
at  autumn ;  sometimes  at  spring ;  sometimes  at  mid- 
winter. Some  used  lunar  months,  othefs  solar.  Even 
the  days  have  been  diflferently  divided ;  some  begin- 
ning them  at  evening,  others  at  morning,  others  at 
noon,  others  at  midnight.  With  some,  the  hours  were 
equal,  both  in  winter  and  summer ;  with  others,  they 
were  unequal.  They  counted  twelve  hours  to  the 
day,  and  twelve  to  the  night.  In  summer  the  hours 
of  the  day  were  longer  than  those  of  the  night ;  on 
the  contrary,  in  Urinter  the  hours  of  the  night  were 
longest    See  Hour. 

In  some  parts  of  the  East,  particularly  in  Japan, 
says  baron  Thunberg,)  the  year  ending  on  a  certain 
day,  any  portion  of  the  foregoing  year  is  taken  for  a 
whole  year ;  so  that,  supposing  a  child  to  be  bom  in 
the  last  week  of  our  December,  it  would  be  reckoned 
one  year  old  on  the  first  day  of  January.  This  sounds 
like  a  strange  solecism  to  us :  a  child  not  a  week  old. 
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not  a  month  old,  is  yet  one  year  old !  because  bom  in 
the  old  year.  If  this  mode  of  computation  obtained 
among  the  Hebrews,  the  principle  or  it  easily  account! 
for  those  anachronisms  of  single  years,  or  parts  of 
years  taken  for  whole  ones,  which  occur  in  sacred 
writ ;  it  removes  the  difliculties  which  concern  the 
half  years  of  several  princes  of  Judah  and  Israel,  in 
which  the  latter  half  of  the  deceased  king's  last  y^- 
has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  added  to  the  fori 
half  of  his  successor's  first  year. 

We  cannot  but  observe  how  this  mode  of  enumer- 
ation clears  the  phrase  "  three  days,"  &c.  where  it 
occurs,  reckoning  as  the  entire  first  day,  whatever 
small  portion  of  that  day  was  included,  even  if  only 
a  quarter  of  it ;  and  the  same  as  to  the  third  day  ;  so 
that  a  few  hours  pass  for  a  whole  day  in  this  case,  aa 
a  few  months  or  a  few  weeks  pass  for  a  whole  year 
in  the  other  case. 

This  may  contribute  to  explain  a  passage  or  two 
which  are  not  commonly  seen  in  this  light.  1  Sam. 
xiii.  1,  "  A  son  of  one  year  was  Saul  in  his  kingdom ;! 
and  two  years  he  reigned  over  Israel,"  that  is,  say  he 
was  inaugurated  in  June  ;  he  was  consequently  one 
year  old  as  king  on  the  first  day  of  January  following^ 
though  he  had  only  reigned  six  months ;  the  son  or 
a  year :  but  after  [and  on]  this  first  of  January,  he 
was  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  although,  accord- 
ing to  our  computation,  the  first  year  of  his  reiga 
wanted  six  months  of  being  completed :  in  this,  Wa 
second  year,  he  chose  three  thousand  military,  &c 
guards.  This  passage  has  been  noticed  as  a  difficulty ; 
may  we  now  perceive  the  reason  of  this  remarkable 
phraseology  ? 

The  same  principle  may  account  for  the  phrase 
{ccTxo  Sitrijg)  used  to  denote  the  a^e  of  the  infante 
slaughtered  at  Bethlehem,  (Matt.  ii.  16.)  "  fi-om  two 
years  old  and  under."  If  these  words,  as  they  stand, 
do  not  form  an  absolute  contradiction,  they  come 
pretty  near  one.  This  difficulty  has  been  strongly 
felt  by  the  learned,  and  has  been  made  the  most  of  oy 
the  antagonists  of  Christianity — "  What,"  say  they, 
"some  infants  two  weeks  old,  others  two  months, 
ethers  two  years,  equally  slain  !  Surely  those  bora  so 
long  before  could  not  possibly  be  included  in  the  order, 
which  purposed  to  destroy  a  child  certainly  bom 
within  a  few  months."  This  is  regulated  at  once,  by 
admitting  the  existence  of  this  manner  of  calculating 
time,  or  rather  of  expreasing  a  mode  of  calculating 
time ;  by  the  idea  that  they  were  all  of  nearly  equal 
age,  being  all  recently  bora  ;  some  not  lon^  before 
the  close  of  the  old  y\iar,  others  not  long  since  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year.  Now,  those  bora  before 
the  close  of  the  old  year,  though  only  a  few  monthi 
or  weeks,  would  be  in  their  second  year,  as  the  ex- 
pression implies  ;  and  those  bora  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year  would  be  well  described  by  the  phrase 
"and  under;"  that  is,  under  one  year  old; — some 
two  years  old,  though  not  bora  a  complete  twelve- 
month, (perhaps,  in  fact,  barely  six  nrjonths,)  others 
under  one  year  old,  yet  bora  three,  or  four,  or  five 
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mtiis ;  and  therefore  a  few  days  younger  than  those 
iviously  described  :  "  according  to  the  time  which 
had  diligently  inquired  of  the  wise  men :" — in  their 
5ond  year  and  under. 

The  influence  of  this  remark,  on  the  proper  placing 
the  birth  of  our  Lord,  before  the  death  of  Herod,  is 
asiderable :  it  lessens,  too,  the  number  of  infants 
in  by  his  order  ;  it  draws  a  strong  distinction  be- 
een  those  appointed  to  death,  and  those  allowed  to 
rape  ;  while  it  shortens  the  interval  between  the 
pearance  of  the  star  to  the  Magi,  and  their  visit  to 
rusalem,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  full  one  half  of 
lat  some  have  allowed  for  it 

YESTERDAY  is  used  to  denote  all  time  past,  bow- 
er distant ;  as  to-day  denotes  time  present,  but  of  a 
ger  extent  than  the  very  day  on  which  one  speaks: 
cod.  xxi.  29.  "  If  the  ox  was  wont  to  push  with 
»  horn  in  time  past ;  Heb.  yesterday.  And  it  came 
pass,  when  all  that  knew  him  before  time  ;  Heb. 
sterday  ;  whereas  thou  camest  but  yesterday,"  2 
m.  XV.  20,  or  lately,  et  cd.frtq.  "Jesus  Christ,  the 
Tie  yesterday,  to-day  and  for  ever,"  Heb.  xiii.  8. 
8  doctrine,  like  his  person,  admits  of  no  change ; 


his  truths  are  invariable.  With  him  there  is  neithet 
yesterday  nor  to-morrow,  but  one  continued  to-day 
Job  says,  (viii.  9.)  *♦  We  are  but  of  yesterday,  and 
know  nothing ;  because  our  days  upon  earth  are  a 
shadow." 

YOKE.  It  appears  that  yokes  were  of  two  kinds, 
as  two  words  are  used  to  denote  them  in  the  Hebrew : 
one  refers  to  such  yokes  as  were  put  upon  the  necks 
of  cattle,  and  in  which  they  labored,  Numb.  xix.  2. 
Deut.  xxi.  3.  The  subjects  of  Solomon  com})lain  that 
he  had  made  his  yoke  heavy  to  them,  (1  Kings  xiL 
10.)  and  they  use  the  same  word;  but  Jeremiah 
(xxvii.  2.)  made  him  bonds  and  yokes  of  another  con- 
struction, and  fitted  to  the  human  neck  ;  which  he 
expresses  by  another  word  ;  most  probably  they  were 
such  as  slaves  used  to  wear  when  at  labor  ;  however, 
they  were  the  sign  of  bondage.  We  read  of  yokes  of 
iron,  Deut.  xxviii.  48  ;  Jer.  xxA^iii.  13.  The  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Mosaic  ritual  are  called  a  yoke,  (Acts  xv. 
10 ;  Gal.  V.  1.)  as  also  tyrannical  authority  ;  but  Christ 
says,  his  yoke  is  easy,  and  his  burden  is  light,  Matt, 
xi.  29. 
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ZAANANNIM,  a  city  of  Naphtali,  (Josh.  xix.  33 ; 
icah  i.  11^  contracted  into  Zenan,  Josh.  xv.  37. 
ZABADEANS,  Arabians  who  dwelt  east  of  the 
Duntains  of  Gilead,  and  who  were  overcome  by 
nathan  Maccabeus,  1  Mac.  xii.  31.  Calmet  thinks 
at,  instead  of  Zabadeans,  which  is  a  name  entirely 
iknown,  we  should  read  Nabatheans,  as  Joseph  us 
es. 

I.  ZABDIEL,  father  of  Jashobeam,  commanded 
e  24,000  men  who  served  in  the  first  month,  as  the 
e-guard  of  David,  1  Chron.  xxvii.  2. 

II.  ZABDIEL,  a  king  of  Arabia,  who  killed  Alex- 
der  Balas,  king  of  Syria,  and  sent  his  head  to 
olemy  Philometor,  king  of  Egypt,  1  Mac.  xi.  17. 
ZACCHEUS,  chief  of  the  publicans;  that  is, 
rmer-general  of  the  revenue,  Luke  xix.  When 
irist  passed  through  Jericho,  Zaccheus  greatly  de- 
ed to  see  him,  but  could  not,  because  of  the  mul- 
ude,  and  because  he  was  low  of  stature.  He 
erefore  ran  before,  and  climbed  up  into  a  sycamore 
ie.  Jesus,  observing  him,  called  him  down,  and 
oposed  to  become  his  guest.  The  result  was,  that 
e  heart  of  Zaccheus  was  opened,  and  he  declared 
!  would  make  four-fold  restitution  to  all  whom  he 
id  injured. 

I.  ZACHARIAH,  king  of  Israel,  succeeded  his 
ther,  Jeroboam  II.  A.  M.  3220,  and  reigned  six 
onths.  He  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  (2 
ings  xiv.  29.)  and  Shallum,  son  of  Jabesh,  con- 
ired  against  him,  killed  him  in  public,  and  reigned 
his  stead.     Thus  was  fulfilled  what  the  Lord  had 

retold  to  Jehu,  that  his  children  should  sit  on  the 
rone  of  Israel  to  the  fourth  generation,  2  Kings  xv. 
-11. 

II.  ZACHARIAH,  or  Zechariah,  a  Levite,  who 
assent  by  Jehoshaphat  throughout  Judah,  to  instruct 
e  people,  2  Chron.  xvii.  7. 
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III.  ZACHARIAH,  or  Zechariah,  son  ol  Jehoi- 
ada,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  and  probably  the  Aza- 
riah  of  1  Chron.  vi.  10, 11,  was  slain  by  order  of  Joash, 
A.  M.  3164,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20—22. 

Jerome  (on  Matt,  xxiii.)  followed  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  commentators,  believed  that  this  Zachariah, 
son  of  Jehoiada,  was  he  of  whom  our  Saviour  speaks 
in  Matt,  xxiii.  34, 35.  But  to  this  opinion  three  thin« 
are  objected  :  (1.)  That  Zachariah,  son  of  Barachiah, 
according  to  the  intention  of  Christ,  seems  to  have 
been  the  last  of  the  prophets,  or  just,  slain  by  the  Jews, 
as  Abel  was  the  first  of  the  just  wlio  8ufl?*ere(l  a  violent 
death.  (2.)  That  Zachariah,  son  of  Jehoiada,  was 
stoned  in  the  court  of  the  house  of  God ;  whereas 
Zachariah,  son  of  Barachiah,  was  killed  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar.  (3.)  That  though  it  be  true  timt 
the  Hebrews  had  often  two  names,  it  is  hardly  to  l)e 
thought  that  Christ  would  here  omit  the  name  of  Je- 
hoiada, which  was  so  well  known,  and  substitute  that 
of  Barachiah,  which  was  not  so  familiar.  Calmet, 
therefore,  thinks  that  our  Saviour  points  at  Zachariah, 
son  of  Barucli. 

IV.  ZACHARIAH,  or  Zechariah,  the  eleventh 
of  the  lesser  prophets,  was  son  of  B;u^chiah,  and 
grandson  of  Iddo.  He  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbahel,  and  began  to  prophesy  in  the  second 
year  of  Darius  son  of  Hystaspos,  A.  M.  3484,  ariit 
A.  D.  520,  in  tht  eighth  month  of  the  holy  year,  and 
two  months  after  Haggai.  These  two  prophets,  with 
united  zeal,  encouraged  the  people  to  resume  the 
work  of  the  temple,  which  had  been  discontinued  for 
some  years,  Ezra  v.  1.  r,     .      •  . 

This  prophet  has  been  confounded  with  Zachariah, 
son  of  Barachiah,  contemporary  with  Isaiah,  (yiii.2.) 
and  with  Zachariah,  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist, 
which  opinion  is  plainly  incongruous.  He  has  been 
thought  to  be  the  Zachanah,  son  of  Barachiah,  whom 
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oar  Saviour  mentioiis  a«  killed  between  the  temple 
and  the  altar,  though  no  such  thing  i»  any  where 
said  of  him. 

Zachariah  begins  his  prophecy  with  an  exhortation 
to  the  people,  to  return  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  imi- 
tate the  stubbornneas  of  their  fathen.  He  foretells 
rery  distinctly  the  coming  of  Christ,  a  Saviour,  poor, 
and  sitting  on  an  ass,  and  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass. 
In  the  eleventh  chapter  he  speaks  of  the  war  of  the 
Romans  against  the  Jews,  of  the  breach  of  the  cove- 
nant between  God  and  h'la  people ;  of  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  given  for  a  recompense  to  the  shepherd  ;  of 
three  shepherds  put  to  death  in  one  month,  &c. 

Zachariah  is  the  longest  and  the  most  obscure  of 
the  twelve  minor  prophets.  His  style  is  broken  and 
unconnected ;  but  his  prophecies  concerning  the 
Messiah  are  more  particular  and  express  than  those 
of  some  other  prophets.  Several  modem  critics 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  chap.  ix. — xi.  of  this 
prophet  were  written  by  Jeremiah ;  because  in  Matt. 
xxvii.  9,  10,  under  the  name  of  Jeremiah,  we  find 
quoted  Zach.  xL  12;  and  as  the  chapters  make 
but  one  continued  discourse,  they  concluded,  that 
all  three  belonged  to  Jeremiah.  But  it  is  much 
more  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  name  of  Jere- 
miah, by  some  mistake,  has  slipped  into  the  text  of 
Matthew. 

V.  ZACHARIAH,  or  Zacharias,  a  priest  of  the 
family  of  Abia,  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  hus- 
band to  Elisabeth,  (Luke  i.  5,  12,  &c.)  with  whom 
he  was  righteous  before  Grod,  walking  in  all  the  com- 
nmndments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blamele^. 
They  had  no  child,  because  Elisabeth  was  barren, 
and  they  were  both  well  stricken  in  years  ;  but  about 
fifteen  months  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  Zacha- 
riah was  waiting  his  week,  and  performing  the  func- 
tions of  priest  in  the  temple,  "  there  appeared  unto 
him  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  standing  on  the  right  side 
of  the  altar  of  incense.  And  when  Zachariah  saw 
him,  he  was  troubled,  and  fear  fell  upon  him.  But  the 
angel  said  unto  him,  Fear  not,  Zachariah ;  for  thy 
prayer  is  heard  ;  and  thy  wife  Elisabeth  shall  bear 
thee  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  John.  And 
Zachariah  said  unto  the  angel,  Whereby  shall  I  know 
this  ?  For  I  am  an  old  man,  and  my  wife  well  strick- 
en in  years.  And  the  angel  answering  said  unto  him, 
I  am  Gabriel,  that  stand  in  the  ;  >e  of  God;  and 

am  sent  to  speak  unto  thee,  ai  w  thee  these 

glad  tidings.     And,  behold,  thou  ^e  dumb,  and 

not  able  to  speak,  until  the  day  that  these  things  shall 
be  performed,  because  thou  believedst  not  my  words, 
which  yet  shall  be  fulfilled  in  their  season."  See 
Annuiiciation. 

The  people  were  waiting  till  Zachariah  came  forth 
uut  of  the  holy  place ;  and  they  were  surjirised  at 
his  long  delay.  But  when  he  came  out,  he  was  not 
able  to  speak ;  and  by  his  making  signs  to  them,  they 
fbund  that  he  had  seen  a  vision,  and  had  become 
dumb.  When  the  days  of  his  ministry  were  com- 
pleted, that  is,  at  the  end  of  alwut  a  week,  he  return- 
ed to  his  own  house;  and  his  wife  Elisabeth  con- 
ceived a  son,  of  whom  she  was  happily  delivered  in 
its  due  time.  Her  neighbors  and  relations  assembled 
to  congramlate  her  on  this  occasion ;  and  on  the 
eighth  day  they  circumcised  the  child,  calling  his 
name  Zachariah,  after  the  name  of  his  father ;  but 
EUsabeth  interposed,  and  directed  his  name  to  be 
called  "  John."  They  then  desired  a  token  from  his 
&ther,  who,  making  signs  for  a  tablet,  wrote  on  it, 
^  His  name  is  John."     At  this  instant  his  tongue  was 


loosed ;  he  praised  God ;  and,  being  filled  with 
Holy   Ghost,   he   prophesied,  by  a  canticle,   whi 
Luke  has  preserved,  chap.  ii. 

ZADOK,  or  Sadoc,  son  of  Ahitub,  high-priest 
the  Jews,  of  the  race  of  Eleazar.  From  the  d 
cease  of  Eli,  the  hiffh-prieethood  had  been  in  t 
family  of  Ithamar ;  but  it  was  restored  to  the  fami 
of  Eleazar,  in  the  time  of  Saul,  in  the  person  of  Z 
dok,  who  was  put  in  the  place  of  Aliimelech, 
by  Saul,  A.  M.  2944,  1  Sam.  xxii.  17, 18.  WU\e  2 
dok  performed  the  fimctions  of  the  priesthood  wj 
Saul,  Ahimelech  performed  them  with  David ; 
that,  till  the  reign  of  Solomon,  there  were  two  hi| 
priests  in  Israel,  Zadok,  of  the  race  of  Eleazar,  ai 
Ahimelech,  of  the  race  of  Ithamar,  2  Sam.  viii.  ] 
See  Eli,  and  Abiathar. 

Wlien  David  was  forced  to  leave  Jerusalem  by  t 
rebellion  of  his  son  Absalom,  Zadok  and  Abiatii 
would  have  accompanied  him  with  the  ark  of  t 
Lord,  (2  Sam.  xv.  24.)  but  the  king  would  not  p< 
mit  them.  To  Zadok  he  said,  O  seer,  return  into  t 
city  with  Ahimaash  your  son,  and  let  Abiathar  a 
his  son  Jonathan  return  also.  I  will  conceal  mys« 
in  the  country,  till  you  send  me  news  of  what  pass 
Zadok  and  Abiathar  returned,  therefore,  to  Jenisale] 
but  their  two  sons,  Ahimaash  and  Jonathan,  hid  thei 
selves  near  the  fountain  of  Rogel ;  and  when  Hush 
the  friend  of  David,  had  defeated  the  counsel 
Ahitophel,  they  communicated  this  event  to  Dav 
Subsequently,  Zadok  counteracted  the  party  of  Ad 
nnah,  who  aspired  at  the  kingdom,  to  the  exclusi 
of  Solomon,  (1  Kings  i.  5 — 10,  &c.)  «ind  David  sc 
Zadok  with  Nathan,  and  the  chief  officers  of  1 
court,  to  give  the  royal  unction  to  Solomon,  and 
proclaim  him  king  instead  of  his  father.  After  1 
death  of  David,  Solomon  excluded  Abiathar  fr( 
the  high-priesthood,  because  of  his  adherence  to  t 
party  of  Adonijah  ;  and  Zadok  was  high-priest  alont 
Kings  ii.  35.  It  is  not  known  when  he  died ;  1 
his  successor  was  his  son  Ahimaash,  who  enjoy 
the  high-priesthood  under  Rehoboam. 

ZALMONAH,  an  encampment  of  Israel  in  t 
desert,  (Numb,  xxxiii.  41.)  where,  as  some  thii 
Moses  set  up  the  brazen  serpent. 

ZAMZUMMIM,  ancient  giants  who  dwelt  beyo 
Jordan,  in  the  country  afterwards  inhabited  by  t 
Ammonites,  Deut.  ii.  20.     See  Anakim. 

ZARAH,  son  of  Judah  and  Tamar,  Gen.  xxxr 
28,  29.  He  had  five  sons,  Ethan,  Zimri,  Hemi 
Calcol  and  Dara. 

ZARED,  or  Zered,  a  brook  beyond  Jordan, 
the  frontier  of  Moab,  which  falls  into  the  Dead  s 
Sec  Zered. 

ZAREPHATH,  a  city  of  the  Sidonians,  betwe 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  in  Phoenicia,  on  the  coast  of 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  afterwards  called  Sarep 
It  is  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  was  the  resider 
of  the  prophet  Elijah,  with  a  poor  woman,  durinj 
famine  in  the  land  of  Israel,  1  Kings  xvii.  9,  10, 

ZARETH-SHAHAR,  a  city  of  Reuben,  beyo 
Jordan,  Josh.  xiii.  19. 

ZARETAN,  a  town  in  the  land  of  Manasseh, 
this  side  Jordan,  called  Zartanah,  in  1  Kings 
12.  It  is  said  to  be  near  Beth  Shen,  which  was 
the  northern  limits  of  Manasseh.  From  Adam 
Zaretan,  the  waters  dried  up,  (Josh.  iii.  16.li  fi:^ 
Zaretan  upwards,  they  stood  on  a  heap.  The  oraa 
vessels  for  the  temple  were  cast  in  the  clay  grou 
between  Zaretan  and  Succoth,  1  Kings  viL  46. 

ZEAL  is    taken,    (1.)    For  the   eagerness  w 
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bich  any  thing  is  pursued  :  "  I  have  been  very  jealous 
r  zealous)  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts,"  I  Kinjrs  xix. 
i,  14.  I  bum  with  zeal  for  his  honor.  ''  IMiinehas 
as  zealous  for  his  Grod,  and  made  an  atoneineni  for 
e  children  of  Israel,"  Numb.  xxv.  13.  Judith  says 
at  Simeon  and  his  brethren  virere  filled  with  the 
iai  of  the  Lord,  to  revenge  the  injury  done  to  their 
ster,  Judith  ix.  4.— (2.)  Zeal  is  put  for  anger :  (2 
iiigs  xix.  31.)  "the  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall 
)  this;"  that  is,  his  anger.  Ps.  Ixxix.  5,  "How 
iig,  Lord  ?  wilt  thou  be  angry  for  ever  ?  shall  thy 
alousy  (or  zeal)  burn  like  fire  ?"  The  whole  land 
lall  be  devoured  by  the  fire  of  his  jealousy,  or  zeal, 
eph.  i.  18 ;  iii.  8. 

Zeal,  Judgment  of,  see  Judgment,  cwf/n. 
I  The  Idol  of  Zeal  (Ezek.  viii.  3,  5.)  was  Adonis  ; 
jilled  the  idol  of  jealousy,  because  he  was  beloved 
f  Venus ;  and  therefore  Mars,  stimulated  by  jeal- 
osy, sent  a  wild  boar  against  him,  which  killed  him. 
ji  pursuing  the  discourse  of  Ezekiel,  we  see  that 
[le  same  idol,  which  at  the  fifth  verse  is  called  the 
jlol  of  jealousy,  is  called  Thammuz  at  the  fourteenth 
erse.     See  Adonis. 

ZEBEDEE,  father  of  the  apostles  James,  and 
phn  the  evangelist,  was  a  fisherman  by  profession. 
^is  wife  was  called  Salome,  and  his  two  sons  left 
im  to  follow  our  Saviour,  Matt.  iv.  21. 
\  ZEBUL,  governor  of  the  city  of  Shechem  for 
^bimelech,  son  of  Gideon,  Judg.  ix.  28. 

I.  ZEBULUN,  the  sixth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah, 
(Ten.  XXX.  20.)  was  born  in  Mesopotamia,  about 
i.  M.  2256.  His  sons  were  Sered,  Elon  and  Jah- 
jel,  Gren.  xlvi.  14.  Moses  gives  us  no  particulars  of 
lis  life  ;  but  Jacob  in  his  last  blessing  {Gen.  xlix.  13.) 
aid,  "Zebulun  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea, 
i\i\  he  shall  be  for  a  haven  of  ships,  and  his  border 
hall  be  unto  Zidon."  His  portion  extended  to  the 
oast  of  the  Mediterranean,  one  end  of  it  bordering 
•n  this  sea,  and  the  other  on  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  Josh. 
ix.  10.  (See  Canaan.)  Moses  joins  Zebulun  and 
asachar  together:  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18.)  "Rejoice, 
Jebulun,  in  thy  going  out ;  and,  Issachar,  in  thy  tents. 
Phey  shall  call  the  people  unto  the  mountain  ;  there 
hey  shall  oflfer  sacrifices  of  righteousness :  for  they 
hall  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of  treas- 
ires  hid  in  the  sand."  Meaning,  that  these  two 
ribes,  being  at  the  greatest  distance  north,  should 
(ome  together  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  to  the 
loly  mountain,  and  should  bring  with  them  such  of 
he  other  tribes  as  dwelt  in  their  way;  and  that, 
►ccupying  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
hey  should  apply  themselves  to  trade  and  navigation, 
md  to  the  melting  of  metals  and  glass,  denoted  by 
hose  words.  Treasures  hid  in  the  sand.  The  river 
Helus,  whose  sand  was  very  fit  for  making  glass,  was 
n  this  tribe.     See  Glass. 

I  When  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  left  Egypt,  its  chief 
WBS  Eliab,  son  of  Elon,  and  it  comprehended  57,400 
tien  able  to  bear  arms.  Numb.  i.  9,  30.  In  another 
•eview,  39  years  afterwards,  it  amounted  fo  W),5lXi 
lien,  of  age  to  bear  arms.  Numb.  xxvi.  2b,  ^/. 
rhe  tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  distinguished 
Lheraselves  in  the  war  of  Barak  and  Deborah, 
igainst  Sisera,  the  general  of  the  armies  of  Jabm, 
ludg.  iv.  5, 6, 10 ;  V.  4, 18.  It  is  thought  they  were  the 
first  carried  into  captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates,  by 
Pul  andTiglath-Pileser,  kings  of  Assyna,  1  Lhron.  v. 
26.  But  they  had  the  advantage  of  heanng  and  see- 
ing Christ  in  their  country  oftener  and  longer  than 
any  other  of  the  tribes,  Isa.  ix.  1;  Matt  iv.  I  J,  i^. 


II.  ZEBULUN,  a  city  of  Asher,  (Josh,  xix  27.) 
but  probably  afterwards  yielded  to  Zebulun,  whence 
it  took  \\B  name.  Ii  was  not  far  from  l*tolemai8,  since 
JosephuB  makes  tlie  length  of  lower  Galilee  to  be 
fi-orn  TilHjrias  to  Ptolemaia.  It  received  the  name  of 
Zebulun  of  men,  probably  from  its  great  {X)pulous- 
ness.  Elon,  judge  of  Israel,  was  buried  in  this  city 
Judg.  xii.  12. 

ZECHARIAH,  see  Zachariah. 
ZED  AD,  a  city  of  Syria,  in   the   most  northern 
part  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  Numb,  xxxiv.  8;  Ezek. 
xlvii.  15. 

I.  ZEDEKIAH,  or  Mattaniah,  the  last  king  of 
Juilah,  l>cfore  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  wns  son  of 
Josiah,  and  uncle  to  Jeconiah,  his  pred«;ci"^«or,  2 
Kings  xxiv.  17,  19.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  look 
Jerusalem,  he  carrie«l  Jeconiah  to  Babylon,  with  his 
wives,  children,  officers,  and  the  best  artificers  lo 
Judea,  and  put  in  his  place  his  uncle  Mattaniah, 
whose  name  he  changed  to  Zedekiah,  ami  made  him 
promise,  with  an  oath,  that  he  would  maintain  fidel- 
ity to  him,  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  13;  Ezek.  xvii.  12,  14,  18. 
He  was  21  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  he  reigned  there  eleven  years.  He  did 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  committing  the  same 
crimes  as  Jehoiakim,  2  Kings  xxiv.  18 — 20;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  11 — 13.  The  princes  of  the  people,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  imitated  his  impiety,  and 
abandoned  themselves  to  all  the  abominations  of  the 
Gentiles. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  Zedekiah  sent  to 
Babylon,  Elasah,  son  of  Shai)han,  and  Gemarial^ 
son  of  Hilkiah,  probably  to  carry  his  tribute  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar; and  by  these  messengers  Jeremiah  sent 
a  letter  to  the  captives  of  Babylon,  Jer.  xxix.  1, 2—23 
Four  years  afterwards,  either  Zedekiah  went  thitlier 
himself,  or  sent  thither,  (Jer.  xxxii.  12 ;  li.  59  ;  Barucl 
i.  1.)  his  chief  design  being  to  entreat  Nebuchadnez 
zar  to  return  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple,  liarucb 
i.  8.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  he  revolted 
against  Nebuchadnezzar,  (2  Kings  xxv.)  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  Asayrijui  marched  his  army  into 
Judea,  and  took  all  the  fortified  places,  except  La- 
chish,  Azekah  and  Jerusalem.  During  the  sieg»  of 
the  holy  city,  Zedekiah  often  consulted  Jeremiah, 
who  advised  him  to  surrender,  and  denounced  tJie 
greatest  woes  against  him  if  he  should  persist  in  his 
rebellion,  Jer.  xxxvii.  3-10  ;  xxi.  But  the  unfortu- 
nate prince  had  neither  patience  to  hear,  nor  resolu- 
tion to  folic  w,  good  counsel.  In  the  eleventh  year 
of  his  reign,  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month, 
(July,)  Jerusalem  was  taken,2  Kings  xxv.  Jer.  xxxix. 
Iii  The  king  and  his  people  endeavored  to  escape 
by  favor  of  the  night ;  but  the  Chaldean  troops  pursu- 
ing  them,  thev  were  overniken  in  the  plain  ot  Jericho. 
Zedekiah  Was  taken  ainl  carried  to  Nebuchadnez- 
zar,  then  at  Riblah,  in  Syria,  who  rei)r(.ached  him 
with  his  perfidy,  caused  all  his  children  to  be  slain 
before  his  fiice,  and  his  own  eyes  to  be  put  out;  and 
then,  loading  him  with  chains  of  brass,  he  onlered 
him  to  be  sent  to  Babylon,  2  Kings  xxv.  Jer.  xxxii. 
Iii  Thus  were  accomplished  two  prophecle^  which 
seemed  contradictory  ;  one  of  Jeremiah,  who  said 
that  Zedekiah  should  see,  and  yet  not  see,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar with  his  eyes;  (cha|).  xxxu.  4,  5 ;  "X»v  J. 
the  other  of  Ezekiel,  (xn.  13.)  which  muniated  that 
he  should  not  see  Babylon,  though  he  should  die 
there  The  vear  of  his  death  is  not  known.  Jere- 
miah' had  Ji^sure.l  him  (chap,  xxxiv.  4  5.)  tl.at  he 
should  die  in  peace ;  that  his  body  should  b«»  burned 
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t0  those  of  the  kings  of  Judah  usually  were;  and 
ihai  thej  should  mourn  for  him,  saying,  Alas,  my 
.ord !    He  reigned  eleven  years  at  Jerusalem ;  and 
after  him  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  entirely  sup 
pressed. 

II.  ZEDEKIAH,  son  of  Chenaanah,  a  false 
prophet  of  Samaria,  (1  Kings  xxii.  11.)  who  put  iron 
horns  on  his  head,  and  sent  to  Ahab,  king  of  Israel, 
saying,  " This  saith  the  Lord,  You  shall  beat  Syria, 
and  toss  it  up  into  the  air  with  these  horns."  The 
prophet  Micaiah,  son  of  Imlah,  being  sent  for,  and 
denouncing  the  direct  contrary,  Zedekiah  came  near 
him,  and  giving  him  a  blow  on  the  face,  said  to  him, 
**  Which  way  went  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  from  me, 
to  do  thus  to  you  ?"  Micaiah  answered,  "  You  will 
see  that,  when  you  shall  be  obliged  to  hide  youi-self 
in  an  inward  chamber."  It  is  not  said  what  became 
of  Zedekiah ;  but  all  the  prophecies  of  Micaiah 
proved  true. 

III.  ZEDEKIAH,  son  of  Maaseiah, a  false  proph- 
et, who  always  opposed  Jeremiah.  Against  him, 
and  Ahab,  son  of  Kolaiah,  the  prophet  pronouncefl 
a  terrible  curse:  (chap.  xxix.  21,22.)  "Of  them  shall 
be  taken  up  a  curse  by  all  the  captivity  of  Judah 
which  are  in  Babylon,  saying.  The  Lord  make  thee 
like  Zedekiah,  and  like  Ahab,  whom  the  king  of 
Babylon  roasted  in  the  fire,"  &c. 

ZEEB,  a  prince  of  Midian,  was  found  at  a  wine- 

Eress,  and  slain  by  the  Ephraimites,  who  sent  his 
ead  to  Gideon  beyond  Jordan,  whither  they  pursued 
their  enemies,  Judg.  vii.  25. 

ZELAH,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  (Josh,  xviii.  28.) 
where  Saul  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  father 
Kish,  2  Sam.  xxi.  14. 

ZELOTES,  a  suraame  given  to  Simon  the  Ca- 
naanite,  one  of  the  apostles.  It  signifies,  properly, 
one  passionately  ardent  in  any  cause,  a  zealot,  as  in 
Titus  ii.  14,  in  the  Greek.  Thus,  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  those  who,  from  zeal  for  the  institutions  of 
their  religion,  reproved  or  punished  such  as  commit- 
ted oflfences  against  them,  were  said  to  be  ti/AwTai, 
zealots.  (Comp.  Numb.  xxv.  6 — 13  ;  1  Mace.  ii.  40.) 
In  the  age  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  this  name  was 
applied  particularly  to  an  extensive  association  of 
private  individuals,  who  undertook  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  the  national  worship,  by  inflicting  pun- 
ishment without  the  form  of  trial  on  all  who  should 
violate  any  of  the  institutions,  &c.  which  they  held 
sacred.  They  were  impelled,  as  they  said,*^  by  a 
more  than  human  zeal ;  and  were  certainly  guilty 
of  the  greatest  excesses  and  crimes.  (See  Jos.  B.  J. 
iv.  6.  3.  vii.  8.  1.     Jahn,  §  32L) 

The  name  Zelotes  was,  therefore,  probably  given 
to  Simon  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
been  one  of  the  Zelotae.  The  name  Canaanitt,  or 
more  properly  Cananite,  is  also  most  probably  here 
of  the  same  signification,  being  derived  from  the 
Heb.  MjD,  Chald  ikjp,  which  is  entirely  equivalent 
in  meaning  to  Zelotes.     *R, 

ZEN  AS,  a  doctor  of  the  law,  and  disciple  of 
Paul,  Tit.  iii.  13, 

I.  ZEPHANIAH,  son  of  Maaseiah;  called  (2 
Kings  xxv.  18.)  the  second  priest,  while  the  high- 
priest  Seraiah  performed  the  functions  of  the  high- 
priesthood,  and  was  the  first  priest.  It  is  thought 
Zephaniah  was  his  deputy,  to  discharge  the  duty  when 
the  high-priest  was  sick,  or  when  any  other  accident 
hindered  him  fi-om  performing  his  ofl5ce.  After  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  Seraiah  and 
Zephaniah  were  taken  and  tent  to  Nebuchadnezzar 


at  Riblah,  who  caused  them  to  be  put  to  deal! 
Zephaniah  was  sent  more  than  once  by  Zedekiah  i 
consult  Jeremiah.     (See  chap.  xxi.  1 ;  xxxvii.  3.) 

II.  ZEPHANIAH,  son  of  Cushi,  and  grandson  c 
Gedaliah,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  accordin|j  i 
Epiphanius,  and  of  mount  Sarabata,  a  place  not  m«i 
tioned  in  Scripture.  The  Jews  are  of  opinion,  thi 
the  ancestors  of  Zephaniah,  recited  at  the  beginnii 
of  his  prophecy,  were  prophets.  Some  have  suj 
posed,  without  foundation,  that  he  was  of  an  illuj 
trious  family.  We  have  no  exact  knowledge,  eith« 
of  his  actions,  or  the  time  of  his  death.  He  Uvt 
under  Josiah,  who  began  to  reign  A.  M.  3363.  Tl 
description  that  Zephaniah  gives  of  the  disorders  o 
Judah,  leads  Calmet  to  judge,  that  he  prophesied  b< 
fore  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah  ;  that  is,  befbi 
this  prince  had  reformed  the  abuses  and  corruptior 
of  his  dominions,  2  Kings  xxii.  Besides,  he  foretel 
the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  (chap.  ii.  13.)  whic 
could  not  fall  out  before  the  sixteenth  year  of  JosiaJ 
by  allowing,  with  Berosus,  21  years  to  the  reign  o 
Nabopolassar  over  the  Chaldeans.  Therefore  w 
must  necessarily  place  the  beginning  of  Zephaniah 
prophecy  early  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  His  fir 
chapter  is  a  general  threatening  against  all  the  peopJ 
whom  the  Lord  had  appointed  to  slaughter ;  againi 
Judah  ;  against  those  who  leap  over  the  threshoh 
i.  e.  the  Philistines,  1  Sam.  v.  5.  In  the  second  chaj 
ter  he  inveighs  against  Moab,  Ammon,  Cush,  th 
Phoenicians,  and  the  Assyrians,  and  foretells  the  fa 
of  Nineveh,  which  happened  A.  M.  3378.  The  thir 
chapter  contains  invectives  and  threatenings  againi 
Jerusalem,  but  afterwards  gives  comfortable  assui 
ance  of  a  return  from  the  captivity,  and  of  a  fioui 
ishing  condition. 

ZEPHATH,  a  city  of  Simeon,  (Judg.  i.  17.)  pro! 
ably  the  same  as  Zephathah,  near  Mareshah,  in  th 
south  of  Judah,  2  Chron.  xiv.  10.  It  was  called  Hoj 
mah,  or  Anathema,  after  the  victory  obtained  by  Ii 
rael  over  the  king  of  Arad,  Numb.  xxi.  3;  Judg.  i.  1! 

ZEPHATHAH,  the  Valley  of,  near  Mareshal 
is  mentioned  2  Chron.  xiv.  10.  It  was,  perhap 
near  Zephath,  or  Hormah ;  or,  perhaps,  it  should  h 
read  Shephalah,  instead  of  Zephathah. 

ZERAH,  king  of  Ethiopia,  or  Cush,  in  Arabia  P« 
traea,  on  the  Red  sea,  and  bordering  on  Egypt,  ( 
Chron.  xiv.  9.)  c^me  to  attack  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  wit 
an  army  of  a  miUion  of  foot,  (see  Armies,)  and  thre 
hundred  chariots  of  war.  Asa  went  out  to  mei 
him,  and  set  his  anny  in  battle  array  in  the  valley  o 
Zephathah,  near  Mareshah.  He  called  on  the  Lon 
who  cast  terror  and  consternation  into  the  hearts  o 
the  Ethiopians,  so  that  they  ran  away.  Asa  and  h: 
army  pursued  them  to  Gerar,  and  obtained  a  grei 
booty.     See,  however,  in  Pharaoh,  p.  742. 

ZERED,  or  Zared,  a  brook  or  torrent  whic 
takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Moab,  and,  runnin 
from  east  to  west,  falls  into  the  Dead  sea.  It  seen: 
to  be  the  stream  which  Burckhardt  calls  JFady  Bet 
Hammad,  south  of  the  Amon,  and  about  five  houi 
north  of  Kerek,  the  ancient  Charak  Moab,  Numb,  nc 
12;  Deut.  ii.  13,  14. 

ZEREDA,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  the  native  place  a 
Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  1  Kings  xi.  26.  Perhap 
Zeredatha,  or  Zarthan. 

ZERERATH,  a  city  in  Manasseh,  not  far  trot 
Bethshan,  Judg.  vii.  22.  Also  called  Zereda,  1  King 
xi.  26,  and  Zeredetha,  2  Chron.  iv.  17  ;  perhaps  als 
Zaretan,  the  narrow  dwelhngs.  Josh.  iii.  16,  1  King 
vii.  46,  and  Zaretanah,  1  Kings  iv.  12. 
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jZERl,  son  of  Jeduthun,  the  fourth  among  the 
tenty-four  families  of  the  Levites,  which  attended 
'the  ternple,  1  Chron.  xxv.  3,  11. 
ZERUBBABEL,  or  Zorobabkl,  son  of  Salathiel, 
( the  royal  race  of  David.  Matthew  (i.  12.)  and  the 
(ironicles  (1  Chron.  iii.  17, 19.)  make  Jeconiah,  king 
Judah,  to  be  father  of  Salathiel,  but  they  do  not 
ree  as  to  the  father  of  Zerubbabel.  The  Chron- 
es  say  Pedaiah  was  father  of  Zerubbabel ;  but 
itthew,  Luke,  Esdras  and  Haggai  coiiBtantly  make 
iathiel  his  father.  We  must,  therefore,  take  the 
'me  of  son  in  the  sense  of  grandson,  and  say  that 
'.Iathiel  having  educated  Zerubbabel,  he  was  always 
[erwards  considered  as  his  father.  Some  think 
It  Zerubbabel  had  also  the  name  of  Sheshbazzar, 
d  that  he  is  so  called,  Ezra  i.  8.  Josephus  and 
^  first  book  of  Esdras  describe  him  as  one  of  the 
:ree  famous  body-guards  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystas- 
8 ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  for  he  returned  to 
rusalem  long  before  the  reign  of  Darius,  son  of 
ystaspes. 

Cyrus  committed  to  his  care  the  sacred  vessels  of 
Je  temple,  with  which  he  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
ira  i.  11.  He  is  always  named  tinit,  as  being  chief 
'  the  Jews  that  returned  to  their  own  country,  Ezra 
'  2 ;  iii.  8  ;  v.  2.  He  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
'rnple,  (Ezra  iii.  8,  9 ;  Zech.  iv.  9,  &c.)  and  restored 
e  worship  of  the  Lord,  and  the  usual  sacrifices, 
'^hen  the  Samaritans  offered  to  assist  in  rebuilding 
e  temple,  Zerubbabel  and  the  principal  men  of 
idah  refijsed  them  this  honor,  since  Cyrus  had 
anted  his  commission  to  the  Jews  only,  Ezra  iv.  2, 
When  the  Lord  showed  the  prophet  Zacharioh 
ro  olive-trees,  near  the  golden  candlestick  with 
ven  branches,  the  angel  sent  to  explain  this  vision 
formed  the  prophet,  that  these  two  olive-trees, 
hich  supplied  oil  to  the  great  candlestick,  were  Ze- 
ibbabel,  the  prince,  and  Joshua,  the  high-priest,  son 
'  Josedech.  Scripture  says  nothing  of  the  death 
!*  Zerubbabel,  but  it  informs  us,  (1  Chron.  iii.  19.) 
at  he  left  seven  sons  and  one  daughter.  These 
ere  Meshullam,  Hananiah  and  Shelomith,  their 
iter;  Hashuba,  Ohcl,  Berechiah,  Hasadiah  and 
ishabhesed.  Matthew  (i.  13.)  makes  the  name  of 
le  of  his  sons  to  be  Abiud,  and  Luke  (iii.  27.) 
akes  it  Rhesa,  Consequently,  one  of  the  sons  of 
erubbabel,  above  enumerated,  must  have  had  more 
lan  one  name.  See  Adoption. 
\  ZIBA,  a  servant  to  Saul,  2  Sam.  ix.  When  David 
las  expelled  from  Jerusalem,  by  his  son  Absalom, 
iba  went  to  meet  him,  with  two  asses  loaded  with 
^•ovi8ions,  2  Sam.  xvL  The  king  gave  him  all  that 
^longed  to  Mephibosheth. 

ZICHRI,  of  Ephraim,  a  very  stout  and  valiant  man. 
e  killed  Maaseiah,  son  of  king  Ahaz,  Azrikam,  the 
jvemor  of  the  palace,  and  Elkanah,  who  was  sec- 
id  after  the  king,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  7. 
I  ZIDON,  see  Sidow. 

I  ZIF,  the  second  month  of  the  holy  year  of  the 

^ebrews  ;  afterwards  called  Jiar ;  it  answers  nearly 

»  April,  1  Kings  vi.  1.     See  the  Jewish  Calkpidar. 

ZIKLAG,  a  city  that  Achish,  king  of  Gath,  gave 

*  David,  when  he  took  shelter  among  the  Philistines, 

Sam.  xxvii.  6.)  and  which,  after  that  time,  always 

Blonged  to  the  kings  of  Judah.     The  Amalekites 

)ok  it,  and  plundered  it,  in  the  absence  of  David. 

ashua  had  allotted  it  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  Josh. 

ix.  5.     Eusebius  says  it  lay  in  the  south  of  Ca- 

lan. 

ZILLAH,  a  wife  of  Lamech.  tha  bigamist.     She 


was   mother    of  Tubal-cain  and  Naamah,  Gen.   ir 
21,  22. 

I.  ZIMRI,  son  of  Zerah,  and  grandson  of  Judak 
and  Tamar,  1  Chron.  iL  6. 

II.  ZIMRI,  son  of  Salu,  prince  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon,  who  went  publicly  into  the  tent  of  Cozbi,  a 
Midianite  woman,  and  was  followed  by  Phinehas,  son 
of  Eleazar  the  high-priest,  who  slew  him  with  Cozbi, 
Numb.  XXV.  14. 

III.  ZIMRI,  a  general  of  half  the  cavahy  of  Elah, 
king  of  Israel,  when  he  rebelled  against  his  master,  ( 1 
Kings  xvi.9, 10.)  killed  him,  and  usurped  his  kingdom. 
He  cut  off"  the  whole  family,  not  sparing  any  of  hii^  re- 
lations or  fiiends ;  whereby  was  fulfilled  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  denounced  to  Baasha,  the  father  of  Elah,  by 
the  prophet  Jehu.  Zimri  reigned  but  seven  days  ;  for 
the  army  of  Israel,  then  besieging  Gibbethon,  a  city  of 
the  Phihstines,  made  their  general,  Omri,  king,  and 
came  and  besieged  Zimri  in  tlie  city  of  Tirzah. 
Zimri,  seeing  the  city  on  the  point  of  being  taken, 
burnt  himself  in  the  palace  with  all  its  riches. 

ZIN,  a  desert  south  of  the  Land  of  Promise.  See 
in  Exodus,  p.  419. 

ZION,  or  SioN,  a  mountain  of  Jerusalem.     See 

SlON. 

I.  ZIPH,  the  second  Hebrew  month,  1  Kings 
▼i.  1. 

II.  ZIPH,  son  of  Jehalaleel,  of  Judah,  and  of  the 
family  of  Caleb;  (1  Chron.  iv.  16.)  he  probably  gave 
his  name  to  the  city  of  Ziph,  in  Judah. 

III.  ZIPH,  a  city  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  24.)  near 
Hebron,  eastward,  and  in  the  wildemese  of  which 
David  kept  himself  concealed  for  some  time,  1  Sam. 
xxiii.  14,  15. 

IV.  ZIPH,  another  city  near  Maon  and  Carmel  of 
Judah,  Josh.  xv.  55. 

ZIPPORaH,  or  SxPHORA,  daughter  of  Jethro, 
wife  of  Moses,  and  mother  of  Eliezer  and  Crershom. 
When  Moses  fled  from  Egypt,  (Exod.  ii.  16,  6cc.}  he 
withdrew  into  Midiaii,  where,  having  stood  up  in 
defence  of  the  daughters  of  Jethro,  priest,  or  pnnce, 
of  Midian,  against  shepherds  who  would  have 
hindered  them  from  watering  their  flocks,  Jethro 
took  him  into  his  house,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
Zipporah  in  marriage,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
Eliezer  and  Gershoni.     See  Mosks. 

ZOAN,  a  royal  city  of  Egypt,  and  extremely  an- 
cient. Called  in  Greek  Tanis^  (Judith  i.  10.)  and 
built,  no  doubt,  by  emigrants,  Numb.  xiii.  22;  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  12, 43  ;  Isa.  xix.  11,  13 ;  xxx.  4 ;  Ezek.  xxx.  14. 

ZOAR,  a  city  of  the  Pentapolis,  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  sea,  was  destined,  with  the 
other  five  cities,  to  be  consunieil  by  fire  from  heaven  ; 
but  at  the  intercession  of  Lot,  it  was  preserved,  Gen. 
xiv.  2.  It  was  originally  called  Bela  ;  but  after  Lot 
entreated  the  angel's  permission  to  take  refuse  in  it, 
and  insisted  on  the  smalluem  of  this  city,  it  had  the 
name  Zoar,  which  signifies  small  or  little. 

ZOBAH,  a  kingdom  or  country  of  Syria,  whose 
king  carried  on  war  with  Saul  and  David,  1  Sam. 
xiv.  47  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  3  ;  x.  6.  It  seems  to  have  lain 
near  Damascus,  and  to  have  included  the  city  Ha- 
math,  (2  Chron.  viii.  3.)  but  also  to  have  extended  to- 
wards the  Eiiphrates,  2  Sam.  viii.  3.     •R. 

ZOHELETH,  a  stone  near  the  fountain  of  Rog el, 
or  En-rogel,  iiist  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  1 
Kings  i.  9.  The  rabbins  tell  us,  that  it  served  as  an 
exercise  to  the  young  men,  who  tried  their  strength 
by  throwing  it,  or  rather  rolUng  it,  or  lifbng  iL  Oth- 
ers think  it  'ras   usef\il  to  the  fbllers,  or  whit 
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to  beat  their  clothes  upon,  aTier  they  had   washed 
them. 

ZOPHAR,  the  Naamatliife,  b  friend  of  Job,  chap. 
11.  11.  Tlie  LXX  call  liin)  Sopliar,  king  oftheMine- 
ans  ;  the  inierpreter  of  Origt-n  makes  him  king  of 
ll>e  Nomn«Ie& 

r  70H.\H,  aniy  of  Judnh.  (Josh.  xv.  33.)  huilt. 
,pr  rohmli  ami  r.>rnrit<l,  Oy  UeholH-»am,  2ChrCM.  xi.  10 

II.  /OKAll.  ft  riiy  of'  I)bj»,  and  the  bir»li-|»lace  <»! 
Snmsdn,  {Jcul;^.  xvi.  31)  on  the  fn»niicr  of  Han,  nnd  of 
'Jnilali.  nol  fiir  from  EsIuhoI.  Kiisebtn**  places  it  trn 
liiileslVom  Eloii?herofK>li9.  towards  Nicoj»oljS,  not  4:ii 
InMii  Knphur-Sorek.  Calmet  thinks  the  Zoriii^s.^^l 
Cliroii.il.  .')4.)  and  the  Zoratbiies,  (1  Chronrrv'^  j^.) 
were  inhftbitants  of  Zorah. 

ZliFH,  a  Levite,  great-grandfather  of  F.lknnhh, 
the  frtther  of  Samuel,  and  head  of  the  family  of  the 
Ziiphim,  who  dwell  at  Ramab;  whence  ii  had  iis 
Dainc  of  Ramathaim  Zophim,  (i  Sa»n.  i.  1  ;  1  Cliron. 
vL35.)  and  the  land  of  Zuoh.   1  Sam.  ix.  5. 


ZUR,  a  city  of  Jodah,  Josh.  xv.  58 ;  lieh.  iii.  1( 
1  Cbron.  0.  45 ;  2  Chron.  vi.  7.  Called  Beibsui 
and  described  as  a  strong  town  in  2  Mac.  xi.  5. 

I.  Zl!R,  a  prince  of  ^lidmn,  father  of  Cozbi,  wh 
witti  Zimri,  was  killed  l>y  Phinehas,  Numb.  xiv.  ]] 
XXXI.  8. 

II.  Zl'R,  son  of  Jefiiel  and  Maachah,  of  Be 
jnn\in,  iuhalutatiLs  5f  Gii»roii.  \  Cbron.  xi  3< 
vjli.  30. 

/I' HI  EL,  son  of  .^blhnil,  i  liief  of  the  families  < 
the  iMaltliitfs  and  the  IMii^hiios,  Numb.  iii.  33,  35. 

■/UIMSHADDAI,  faihci  ot  ^lielnmiel,  who  w 
cliH'f"  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  at  lije  exodus,  Nur 
beiiJ  i.  G. 

'  ZUZIM,  certain  giants  who  dwelt  beyond  Jorda 
and  were  concpieied  bv  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allic 
G«'n.  xiv.'5.  The  Chafdee  and  the  LXX  have  tak< 
Ziizim  in  the  sense  of  an  appellative,  for  stout  ai 
vnlianl  men.  Calmet  conjectures  the  Zuzini  to  I 
the  Zamzummim  of  Deut.  ii.  20     See  Anakim. 


THE 


CALENDAR  OF  THE  JEWS 


The  year  of  the  Hebrews  is  composed  of  twelve  lunar  months,  of  which  the  first  has  thirty 
fs,  and  the  second  twenty-nine ;  and  so  the  rest  successively  and  alternately.  The  year  begins 
autumn,  as  to  the  civil  year ;  and  in  the  spring,  as  to  the  sacred  year.  The  Jews  had  calendars, 
ciently,  wiierein  were  noted  all  the  feasts — all  the  fasts — and  all  the  days  on  which  they  celebrated 
e  memory  of  any  great  event  that  had  happened  to  the  nation.  Zech.  \iii.  19 ;  Esth.  viii.  6,  in 
xco.  These  ancient  calendars  are  sometimes  quoted  in  Talmud  (Misna  Tract,  Taanith,  h.  8),  but  the 
Dbins  acknowledge  that  they  are  not  now  in  being,  {Vide  Maimonides  et  Bartenora,  in  sum  locum.) 
ose  that  w^e  have  now,  whether  printed  or  in  manuscript,  arc  not  very  ancient.  {Vide  Genebrar, 
bhot.  Rabinic,  p.  319;  Buxtorf.  Levit.  Talmud,  p.  1046;  Bartolocci.  Bibl.  Rabbinic,  torn.  ii.  p. 
0;  Lamy's  Introduction  to  the  Scripture;  and  Plantav.  Isagog.  Rabbin,  ad  finem)  Tliat  which 
sses  for  the  oldest  is  Megillath  Thaanith,  "the  volume  of  affliction;"  which  contains  the  days  of 
isting  and  fasting  heretofore  in  use  among  the  Jews,  which  arc  not  now  observed,  nor  are  they  in 
3  common  calendars.  We  shall  insert  the  chief  historical  events,  taken  as  well  from  this  volume, 
laanith,  as  from  other  calendars. 


TISRI. 

le  first  month  of  the  civil  year  ;  the  seventh  month 
of  the  sacred  year.  It  has  thirty  days,  and 
answers  to  the  moon  of  September. 

Day  1,  New  moon.  Beginning  of  the  civil  year. 
The  feast  of  trumpets,  Lev.  xxiii.  24 ;  Numb. 
:ix.  1,  2. 
3.  Fast  for  the  death  of  Gedaliah,  2  Kmgs  xxv, 

;  Jer.  xli.  2. 

The  same  day,  the  abolition  of  written  con- 
icts.  The  wicked  kings  having  for])idden  the 
raelites  to  pronounce  the  name  of  God,  when 
ey  were  restored  to  liberty,  the  Asmoneans,  or 
accabees,  ordained  that  the  name  of  God 
ould  be  written  in  contracts  after  this  manner  : 
In  such  a  vear  of  the  high-priest  N.,  who  is 
linister  of  the  most  high  God,"  etc.  The  judges 
I  whom  these  writings  were  presented,  decreed 
ley  should  be  satisfied ;  saying,  for  example, 
On  such  a  day,  such  a  debtor  shall  pay  such  a 
m,  according  to  his  promise,  after  which  the 
hedule  shalfbe  torn,"  But  it  was  found  that 
e  name  of  God  was  taken  aw^ay  out  of  the 
riting ;  and  thus  the  w^hole  became  useless  and 
effectual.  For  which  reason  they  abolished  all 
.ese  written  contracts,  and  appointed  a  festival 
IV  in  memory  of  it;  (Megil.  Taanith,  c  7.) 
5.  The  death  of  twenty  Israelites.  Rabbi 
kiba,  son  of  Joseph,  dies  in  prison.  _ 
7.  A  fast,  on  account  of  the  worshipping  the 
blden  calf,  and  of  the  sentence  God  pronounccHl 
gainst  Israel,  in  consequence  of  that  crime, 
Ixod.  xxxii.  6-8,  34. 

10,  A  feast  of  expiation.    Lev.  xxiii.  19,  etc. 

15.  The  feast  ot   tabernacles,  witii  its  ocImvp. 
LiCv.  xxiii.  34. 


21.  Hosanna  Rabba.  The  seventh  day  of  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  or  the  feast  of  branches. 

22.  The  octave  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 

23.  The  rejoicing  for  tlu^  law,  a  solemnity  in 
memory  of  the  covenant  that  the  Lord  made 
with  the  Hebrews,  in  giving  them  the  law  by  the 
mediation  of  Moses. 

On  this  same  day,  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 
temple,  1  Kings  vhi.  65,  (j^. 

30.  The  first  new  moon  of  the  month  March - 

esvan, 

MARCHESVAX. 

The  second  month  of  the  civil  year;  the  eighth  month 
of  the  sacred  year.  It  has  but  twenty-nine  days, 
and  answers  to  the  moon  of  October. 

Day  1.  The  second  new-moon,  or  first  day  of 
the  month. 

6,  7.  A  fast,  because  Nebuchadnezzar  put  out 
the' eyes  of  Zedekiah,  after  he  had  slain  his 
children   before   his  face,  2   Kings  xxv.  7 ;  Jer. 

19.  A  fast  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  [Thurs- 
day?],  and  the  Monday  f(»llowing,  to  (>x])iate 
faults '  committed  on  occasion  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles.       {Vide  ■  Calendar,     a     Bartoloccio 

cdituni.)  ,     .    ,  r  *i 

*>3  A  feast,  or  memorial  of  the  stones  of  the 
altar  i)rofaned  bv  the  Giveks;  which  wer^'  laid 
aside,  in  expectation  of  a  prophet,  who  could 
declare  to  what  use  they  might  be  ai)plied,  1 
Mac.  iv.  46.     (Megillath,  c.  8.) 

'^6  V  feast  in  meniorv  of  some  places  pos- 
se^^sed  bv  the  Cuthites,  which  the  Israelites 
recovered  at  their  return  fn^m  the  captivity. 

A  dispute  of  Rabbin  Jochanan,  son  of  Zachai, 
against  the  Sadducees,  who  pretended  that  the 
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loaves  of  the  first-fruits  (Lev.  xxiii.  17,  18)  were 
not  to  be  offered  on  the  altar,  but  to  be  eaten 
hot.     (Megil.  e,  9.) 

KISLEU. 

The  third  month  of  the  civil  year;  the  ninth  Tnonth 
of  the  sacred  year.  It  has  thirty  days,  and 
answer's  to  our  dwou  of  Novem.ber. 

Day  L  New  nioon,  or  the  first  day  of  the 
month. 

3.  A  feast  in  memory  of  the  idols  which  the 
Asmoneans  threw  out  of  the  courts,  where  the 
Gentiles  had  placed  them.     (Megil.  Taanith.) 

6,  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah, 
torn  and  burnt  b}"  Jehoiakim,  Jer.  xxxvi.  23. 

7.  A  feast  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great,  son  of  Antipater,  who  was  always  an 
enemy  to  the  sages.     (Megillath,  c,  11.) 

21.  The  feast  of  mount  Gerizim.  The  Jews 
relate  that  when  their  high -priest  Simon,  with  his 
priests,  went  out  to  meet  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  Cutheans  or  Samaritans  went  also,  and 
desired  this  prince  to  give  them  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and  to  sell  them  a  part  of  mount 
Moriah,  which  request  Alexander  granted.  But 
the  high-priest  of  the  Jews  afterwards  presenting 
himself,  and  Alexander  asking  him  what  he 
desired,  Simon  entreated  him  not  to  suf!er  the 
Samaritans  to  destroy  the  temple.  The  king 
replied  to  him,  that  he  delivered  that  peoj^le 
into  his  hands,  and  he  might  do  what  he  pleased 
with  them.  Then  the  high-priest  and  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  took  the  Samaritans,  bored  a  hole 
through  their  heels,  and  tying  them  to  their 
horses'  tails,  dragged  them  along  to  mount  GerT- 
zim,  which  they  ploughed  and  sowed  with  tares, 
just  as  the  Samaritans  had  intended  to  do  to  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  In  memory  of  this  event, 
they  instituted  this  festival,   [Comp.  Sivan  25.] 

24.  Prayers  for  rain,    (Calendar  Bartolocci.) 

25.  The  dedication,  or  renewing  of  the  temple, 
profpmed  by  order  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and 
purified  by  Judas  Maccaba^us,  1  Mac,  iv,  52;  2 
Mac.  ii,  16 ;  John  x.  22,  This  feast  is  kept  with 
its  octave.  Josephus  says,  that  in  his  time  it 
was  called  the  feast  of  lights ;  perhaps,  he  says, 
because  this  good  fortune,  of  restoring  the  temple 
to  its  ancient  use,  app  eared  to  the  Jews  as  a  new 
day.  (Antiq.  lib,  xii.  cap.  11,)  But  the  Jewish 
authors  give  another  reason  for  the  name  of 
lights.  They  report,  that  when  they  were  em- 
ployed in  cleansing  the  temple,  after  it  had  been 
profaned  by  the  Greeks,  they  found  there  only 
one  small  phial  of  oil,  sealed  up  by  the  high- 
priest,  which  would  hardly  suffice  to  keep  in  the 
lamps  so  much  as  one  night ;  but  God  permitted 
that  it  should  last  several  days,  till  they  had  time 
to  make  more ;  in  memory  of  which,  the  Jews 
lighted  up  several  lamps  in  their  synagogues, 
and  at  the  doors  of  their  houses.  .( Vide  Selden, 
de  Syned.  lib,  iii.  cap,  13.)  Others  affirm  (as  the 
Beholastical  History,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Cardinal 
Hnghgo,  on  1  Mac.  iv.  52),  that  the  appelhition 
of  iiie  feast  of  lignts  was  a  memorial  of  that 
fire   from    heaven   which    inflamed    the   wood 


on  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  as  related  2  Ma( 
i.  22, 

Some  think  this  feast  of  the  dedication  Wv 
instituted  in  memory  of  Judith.  {Vide  Sigoii 
lib,  iii.  cap.  18,  de  Kepubl.  Hebr.)  But  it  i 
doubted  whether  this  ought  to  be  understood  ( 
Judith,  daughter  of  Merari,  who  killed  Hol( 
femes;  or  of  another  Judith,  daughter  ( 
Mattathias,  and  sister  of  Judas  Maccabseus,  wh 
slew  Nicanor,  as  they  tell  us.  (Vide  Gan: 
Zemach  David ;  Millenar.  4:  an.  622,  et  apu 
Selden.  de  Synedriis,  lib.  iii.  cap.  13,  n.  11,)  Th 
last  Judith  is  known  only  in  the  writings  of  th 
rabbins,  and  is  not  mentioned  either  in  th 
Maccabees,  or  in  Josephus.  But  there  is  gvei 
likelihood  that  the  Jews  have  altered  the  Gree 
history  of  Judith,  to  place  it  in  the  time  of  Juds 
Maccabseus. 

A  prayer  for  rain. .  Time  of  sowing  begins  i 
Judea. 

30.  First  new-moon  of  the  month  Tebeth. 

TEBETH. 

The  fourth  wmith  of  the  civil  year;  the  tenth  mont 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  It  has  twenty-nine  day 
and  answer's  to  the  moon  of  December, 

Day  1.  New-moon. 

8,  A  fast,  because  of  the  translation  of  the  la' 
out  of  Llebrew  into  Greek,  This  day,  and  th 
three  following  days,  were  overcast  by  thic 
darkness. 

The  fast  of  the  tenth  month.  (Calend.  Bart< 
locci.) 

9,  A  fast  for  which  the  rabbins  assign  no  reasoi 

10,  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalei 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  2  Kings  xxv.  1. 

28.  A  feast  in  memory  of  the  exclusion  of  tl: 
Sadducees  out  of  the  Sanhedrim,  where  they  hh 
all  the  power  in  the  time  of  king  Alexand: 
Jannseus.  Kabbi  Simeon,  son  of  Shatach,  four 
means  of  excluding  them  one  after  another,  ar 
of  substituting  Pharisees,  (Megillat.  Taanitb 
[Comp.  Jiar  23.] 

SHEBET. 

The  fifth  month  of  the  civil  year;  the  eleventh  mom 
of  the  sacred  year.  It  has  thirty  days,  and  answe 
to  the  moon  of  January. 

Day  1,  New-moon,  or  the  first  day  of  tt 
month. 

2.  A  rejoicing  for  the  death  of  king  Alexand* 
Jannseus,  a  great  enemy  to  the  Pharisees,  [Megil 

4  or  5,  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  death  of  tt 
elders,  who  succeeded  Joshua,  Judg,  ii.  10. 

15,  The  beginning  of  the  year  of  trees,  that  i 
from  hence  they  begin  to  count  the  four  yeai 
during  which  trees  were  judged  unclean,  froi 
the  time  of  their  being  planted,  Lev.  xix,  23-2 
Some  place  the  beginning  of  these  four  years  c 
the  first  day  of  the  month. 

22.  A  feast  in  memory  of  the  death  of  or 
called  Niskalenus,  who  had  ordered  the  placir 
images  or  figures  in  the  temple,  which  was  fo 
bidden  by  the  law ;  but  he  died,  and  his  orde 
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iirere  not  executed.  The  Jews  place  this  under 
tie  high-priest  Simon  the  Just.  It  is  not  known 
^ho  this  Niskalenus  was  (Megill.  c.  11), 

23.   A  fast  for  the  war  of  the  ten  tribes  against 
lat  of  Benjamin,  Judg.  xx. 

They   also    call   to  remembrance  the  idol  of 
licah,  Judg.  xviii. 

29.  A    memorial  of  the   death  of  Antiochus 
]piphanes ;  an  enemy  of  the  Jews,  1  Mac.  vi.  1 . 
Megillath). 
£  30.  First  new-moon  of  the  month  Adar. 


ADAE. 


^he  sixth  month  of  the  civil  year  ;  the  twelfth  month 
of  the  sacred  year.  It  has  but  twenty -nine  days, 
^  and  answers  to  the  m,oon  of  February. 

Day  1,     New-moon. 

7.  A  fast  because  of  the  death  of  Moses.  Deut. 
xxiv.  5, 

8.  9.  The  trumpet  sounded,  by  way  of  thanks- 
iving  for  the  rain  that  fell  in  this  month,  and  to 
ray  for  it  in  future.     (Megillath  Taanith). 

9.  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  schism  between 
■le  schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel  (called  Taa- 
'ith  Tzadehim). 

12.  A  feast  in  memory  of  the  death  of  two 
roselytes,  Hollianus  and  Pipushis  brother, whom 
lUe  Tyrinus  or  Turianus  would  have  compelled 
J  break  the  law,  in  the  city  of  Laodicea ;  but 
ley  chose  rather  to  die,  than  act  contrary  to  the 
iw.  (Selden  de  Synedr,  lib.  iii.  cap.  13.  ex. 
fegill.  Taanith). 

;   13.   Esther's  fast ;   probably  in  memory  of  that, 
3sth.  iv.  16.     (Geneb,  Bartolocci). 

A  feast  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Nicanor,  an 
Inemy  of  the  Jews,  1  Mac.  vii.  44 ;  2  Mac.  xv. 
jO,  &c.  Some  of  the  Hebrews  insist  that  Nicanor 
[""as  killed  by  Judith,  sister  of  Judas  Maccabseus, 

14.  The  first  purim,  or  lesser  feast  of  lots, 
Isth.  ix.  21.  The  Jews  in  the  provinces  ceased 
•om  the  slaughter  of  their  enemies  on  Nisan  14, 
nd  on  that  day  made  great  rejoicing.  But  the 
ews  of  Shush  an  continued  the  slaughter  till  the 
5th.  Therefore  Mordecai  settled  the  feast  of 
)ts  on  the  14th  and  loth  of  this  month. 

15.  The  great  feast  of  purim,  or  lots ;  the  sec- 
nd  purim.  These  three  days,  the  13th,  14th 
nd  15th,  are  commonly  called  the  days  of  Mor- 
ecai ;  though  the  feast  for  the  death  of  Nicanor 
as  no  relation  either  to  Esther  or  Mordecai. 

The  collectors  of  the  half-shekel,  paid  by  every 
sraelite,  (Exod.  xxx,  13)  received  it  on  Adar  15, 
1  the  cities,  and  on  the  25th  in  the  temple.  (Tal- 
lud.  Tract.  Shekalim.) 

17,  The  deliverance  of  the  sages  of  Israel,  who, 
.ying  from  the  persecution  of  Alexander  Jan- 
.aeus,  king  of  the  Jews,  retired  into  the  city  of 
k!oslik  in  Arabia ;  but  finding  themselves  in  dan- 
er  of  being  sacrificed  by  the  Gentiles,  the  inhab- 
iants  of  the  place,  they  escaped  by  night.  (Me- 
ill.  Taanith.) 

20,  A  feast  in  memory  of  the  rain  obtained 
:om  God,  by  one  called  Onias  Hammagel,  dur- 
^ig  a  great  drought  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
annseus.     (Megill.  Taanith.) 


23.  The  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Zerubba- 
bel,  Ezra  vi.  16.  The  day  is  not  known.  Some 
put  it  on  the  16th,  the  calendar  of  Sigonius  puts 
it  on  the  23d. 

28.  A  feast  in  commemoration  of  the  repeal 
of  the  decree  by  which  the  kings  of  Greece  had 
forbidden  the  Jews  to  circumcise  their  children, 
to  observe  the  sabbath,  and  to  decline  foreign 
worship.  (Megill.  Taanith.  et  Gemar.  ut  Tit. 
Thainith.  c.  2.) 

When  the  year  consists  of  thirteen  lunar 
months,  they  place  here,  by  way  of  intercalation, 
the  second  month  Adar,  or  Ve-adar. 

NISAN,  or  ABIB,     Exod.  xiii.  4. 

The  seventh  month  of  the  civil  year;  the  first  month 
of  the  sacred  year.  It  has  thirty  days,  and  ans- 
wers to  the  moon  of  March. 

Day  1.  New-moon.  A  fast,  because  of  the 
death  of  the  children  of  Aaron,  Lev.  x.  1,  2. 

10.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  Miriam,  the  sister 
of  Moses,  Numb.  xx.  1.  Also  in  memory  of  the 
scarcity  of  water  that  happened,  after  her  death, 
to  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  desert  of  Kadesh, 
Numb,  XX.  2. 

On  this  day  every  one  provided  himself  a  lamb 
or  kid,  preparatory  to  the  following  passover, 

14.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th  they  killed  the 
paschal  lamb;  they  began  to  use  unleavened 
bread,  and  ceased  from  all  ser^dle  labor. 

15.  The  solemnity  of  the  passover,  with  its 
octave.  The  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  a 
day  of  rest.  They  ate  none  but  unleavened 
bread  during  eight  days. 

After  sunset  they  gathered  a  sheaf  of  barley 
which  they  brought  into  the  temple,  (Cod. 
Menachot.  vi.  3.) 

Supplication  for  the  reign  of  the  spring.  (Geneb. 

16.  On  the  second  day  of  the  feast  they  offered 
the  barley  which  they  had  provided  the  evening 
before,  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest.  After 
that  time  it  was  allowed  to  put  the  sickle  to  the 
corn. 

The  beginning  of  harvest. 

From  this  day  they  begin  to  count  fifty  days 
to  pentecost. 

21.  The  octave  of  the  feast  of  the  passover. 
The  end  of  imleavened  bread.  This  day  is  held 
more  solemn  than  the  other  days  of  the  octave; 
yet  they  did  not  refrain  from  manual  labor  on  it. 

26.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  Joshua,  Josh, 
xxiv.  29. 

30.  The  first  new-moon  of  the  month  Jiar. 

The  book  called  Megillath  Taanith  does  not 
notice  any  particular  festival  for  the  month  Nisan. 

JIAR,  or  lYAR. 

The  eighth  mxynth  of  the  civil  year;  the  second 
month  of  the  eccleaiastical  year.  It  has  but 
twenty-nine  days  and  answers  to  the  moon  of  April. 

Day  1,  New-moon. 

6.  A  fast  of  three  days  for  excesses  committed 
during  the  feast  of  the  passover,  that  is,  on  the 
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Monday,  Thursday  and  the  Monday  following. 
(Calendar  Bartolocci.) 

7.  The   dedication  of  the  temple,  when  the 
Asmoneans  consecrated  it  anew,  after  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Greeks,     (Megill.  Taanith,  c.  2.) 

10.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  the  high -priest  Eli, 
and  for  the  capture  of  the  ark  by  the  Philistines. 

14.  The  second  passover,  in  favor  of  those  who 
could  not  celebrate  the  first,  on  Nisan  15. 

23,  A  feast  for  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Gaza, 
by  Simon  Maccabseus,  (Calend.  Scalig.  1  Mac. 
xiii.  43,  44.) 

Or  for  the  taking  and  purification  of  the  citadel 
of  Jerusalem,  by  the  Maccabees ;  according  to 
the  calendar  of  Sigonius,  1  Mac.  xiii.  49,  53  ;  xvi. 
7,  36, 

A  feast  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Caraites  out  of 
Jerusalem,  by  the  Asmoneans  or  Maccabees. 
(Meg,  Taanith,)  [Comp.  Tebeth  28.] 

27.  A  feast  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Galileans, 
or  those  who  attempted  to  set  up  crowns  over 
the  gates  of  their  temples,  and  of  their  houses ; 
and  even  on  the  heads  of  their  oxen  and  asses; 
and  to  s^ng  hymns  in  honor  of  false  gods.  The 
Maccabees  drove  them  out  of  Judea  and  Jeru- 
salem, and  appointed  this  feast  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  their  expulsion.     (Megill,  Taanith.) 

28.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  the  prophet  Samuel, 
1  Sam.  XXV.  1. 

SIVAN, 

The  ninth  month  of  the  civil  year  ;  the  third  month 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  It  has  thirty  days,  and 
answers  to  the  moon  of  May. 

Day  1.  New-moon. 

6.  Pentecost,  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  passover. 
Called  also  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  because  it  hap- 
pened seven  weeks  after  the  passover.  We  do 
not  find  that  it  had  any  octave. 

15,  16.  A  feast  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  the 
Maccabees  over  the  people  of  Bethsan,  1  Mac.  v. 
52 ;  xii.  40,  41.     (Megill.  Taanith,) 

17.  A  feast  for  the  taking  of  Csesarea  by  the 
Asmoneans ;  who  drove  the  pagans  from  thence, 
and  settled  the  Jews  there.     (Megill.  Taanith.) 

22.  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  prohibition  by 
Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  to  his  subjects,  forbid- 
ding them  to  carry  their  first-fruits  to  Jerusalem, 
1  Kings  xii.  27. 

25.  A  fast  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of 
the  rabbins,  Simeon,  son  of  Gamaliel,  Ishmael, 
son  of  Elisha,  and  Chanina,  the  high-priest's 
deputy. 

A  feast  in  memory  of  the  solemn  judgment 
pronounced  in  favor  of  the  Jews  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  against  the  Ishmaelites,  who,  by  virtue 
of  their  birthright,  maintain  a  possession  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  against  the  Canaanites,  who 
claimed  the  same  as  being  the  original  possessors, 
and  against  the  Egyptians,  who  demanded  resti- 
tution of  the  vessels  and  other  things,  borrowed 
by  the  Hebrews,  when  they  left  Egypt.  ( Vide 
Megillath  Taanith.)  But  the  Gemara  of  Babylon 
(Tit.  Sanhedrim  c.  11.)  puts  the  day  of  this  sen- 
tence on  Nisan  14.     [Comp.  Cisleu  21.] 


27,  A  fast,  because  rabbi  Chanina,  the  son  of 

Thardion,  was  burnt  with  the  book  of  the  law. 

30.  The  first  new-moon  of  the  month  Tham- 


muz. 


THAMMUZ,  or  TAMUZ. 


The  tenth  month  of  the  civil  year ;  the  fourth  month 
of  the  holy  year.  It  has  but  twenty-nine  days, 
and  answers  to  the  moon  of  June. 

Day  1.  New-moon, 

14.  A  feast  for  the  abolition  of  a  pernicious 
book  of  the  Sadducees  and  Bethusians,  by  which 
they  endeavored  to  subvert  the  oral  law  and  all 
the  traditions,     (Megill.  Taanith.) 

17.  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  tables  of  the  law,! 
broken  by  Moses,  Exod,  xxxii.  19. 

On  this  day  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  taken. 
The  perpetual  evening  and  morning  sacrifice  wasi 
suspended  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
Epistemon  tore  the  book  of  the  law,  and  set  upj 
an  idol  in  the  temple.  It  is  not  said  whetherj 
this  happened  under  Nebuchadnezzer,  Antiochusj 
Epiphanes,  or  the  Romans,  | 

AB. 

The  eleventh  month  of  the  civil  year  ;  the  fifth  month 
of  the  sacred  year.  It  has  thirty  days,  and  ans- 
ivers  to  the  moon  of  July. 

1.  New-moon.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  Aaron 
the  high-priest. 

5.  A  commemoration  of  the  children  of  Jeth- 
uel,  of  the  race  of  Judah,  who,  after  the  return 
from  the  captivity,  furnished  wood  to  the  temple. 
(Megill.  Taanith.) 

9.  A  fast  of  the  fifth  month,  in  memory  o: 
God's  declaration  to  Moses  on  this  day,  that  non( 
of  the  murmering  Iseralites  should  enter  th( 
land  of  promise.  Numb.  xiv.  29,  31. 

On  the  same  day  the  temple  was  taken  anc 
burned ;  Solomon's  temple  first  by  the  Chaldeans 
Herod's  temple  afterwards  by  the  Romans. 

18.  A  fast,  because  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  th« 
evening  lamp  went  out. 

21.  Xylophoria  ;  a  feast  on  which  they  store( 
up  the  necessary  wood  in  the  temple.  (Selden 
Vide  Josephus,  de  Bello,  lib.  ii.  cap.  17,)  Scalige 
places  this  festival  on  the  22d  of  the  next  month 

24.  A  feast  in  memory  of  the  abolition  of  i 
law  by  the  Asmoneans,  or  Maccabees,  wfiich  hat 
been  introduced  by  the  Sadducees,  enacting,  tha 
both  sons  and  daughters  should  alike  inherit  th 
estates  of  their  parents.     (Megill.  Taanith.) 

30.  The  first  new-moon  of  the  month  Elul. 

ELUL. 

The  twelfth  month  of  the  civil  year;  and  the  sevent 
month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  It  has  but  twenty 
nine  days,  and  answers  to  the  moon  of  August. 

Day  1.  New-moon. 

7.  Dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  b, 
Nehemiah,  Ezra  xii.  27.  We  read  in  Neh.  v 
15,  that  these  walls  were  finished  Elul  25.  Bi: 
as  there  still  remained  many  things  to  be  don( 
to  complete  this  work,  the  dedication  might  hav 
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of  Elul  of  the  year 


spies,    who 
of  promise, 


en   deferred  to   the  7th 

lowing,  (Megili.  Seld.) 

17.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  the 
:)ught  an  ill  report  of  the  land 
fimb.  xiv.  36. 

A  feast  in  remembrance  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
[mans,  [rather  the  Greeks]  who  would  have 
Invented  the  Hebrew^s  from  marrying,  and  who 
]  honored  the  daughters  of  Israel,  When  they 
1  ended  to  use  violence  towards  Judith,  the  only 
laghter  of  Mattathias,  he,  with  the  assistance  of 
;  IS,  overcame  them,  and  delivered  his  country 
jm  their  yoke.     In  commemoration  of  Avhich 

iverance  this  vestival  w^as  appointed. 

21.  Xylophoria ;  a  feast  in  which  they  brought 

the  temple  the  necessary  provision   of  wood 

SACRED  YEAR. 

Names  and  Order  of  the  Hebrew  Months. 

Nisan,  answering  to March,  0.  S. 

Jiar April. 

Si  van May . 

Thammuz .June, 

Ab - July . 

Elul August. 

Tizri September. 

Marchesvan. .- October. 

Cisleu November. 

Th  ebet December. 

Sebat — January, 

Adar ..February. 


for  keeping  in  the  fire  of  the  alter  of  burnt-sac- 
rifices. The  calendar  of  Scaliger  places  this 
feast  on  the  22d.  ( Vide  the  21st  of  the  foregoing 
month.) 

22.  A  feast  in  memory  of  the  punishment  in- 
flicted on  the  wicked  Israelites,  whose  insolence 
could  not  be  otherwise  restrained  than  by  put- 
ting them  to  death  ;  for  then  Judea  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Gentiles.  They  allowed  these 
wicked  Israelites  throe  days  to  reform,  Init  as 
they  sh()W(Ml  no  signs  of  repentance,  they  were 
condemned  to  death.     (Megili.  Taanith.) 

[From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  month, 
the  cornet  is  sounded  to  warn  of  the  approach, 
ing  new  year.] 


CIVIL  YEAR, 

Nantes  and  Order  of  the  Hebrew  Months. 

7  1.  Tizri September,  0.  S. 

8  2.  Marchesvan October. 

9  3.  Cisleu .November. 

10  4.  Thebet December. 

11  5.  Sebat January 

12  6.  Adar February. 

1  7.  Nisan March. 

2  8.  Jiar.. April. 

3  9.  Sivan May. 

4  10.  Thammuz June. 

5  11.   Ab ...July. 

6  12.   Elul August. 


A   GENERAL 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 


OP  THE 


HOLY  BIBLE. 


The  Author  places  the  true  date  of  the  birth  of  Christ  four  years  before  the  common  Era,  or  A.  D, 
A.  M.  1  corresponds  to  the  710th  year  of  the  JuUan  Period. 

Vehave  added  the  Chronology  adopted  by  Dr.  Hales;  and  also  a  reference  to  the  sources  of 

information  both   sacred  and  profane.      [It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that 

the  particularity  of  the  dates  here  assigned  rests  chiefly  on 

mere  conjecture.     R. 


Year  o  f  the 
World. 


Calmet.    Hales 


2 

3 

129 

130 

235 

325 

395 

460 

622 

687 

874 

930 

987 

1042 

L056 


100 

101 

201 

230 

435 

625 

795 

900 

1122 

1287 

1474 

930 

1487 

1142 

1656 


Year  before 
Ctirist. 


Calmet.     Hales. 


FROM  THE  CREATION  TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 


4000    5411 


3999 
3998 
3871 
3870 
3765 
3675 
3605 
3540 
3378 
3313 
3126 
3070 
3013 
2958 
2955 


5311 
5310 
5210 
5181 
4976 
4786 
4616 
4451 
4289 
4124 
3937 
4481 
3914 
4269 
3744 


The  Creation. 

First  Day.  — Creation  of  Light. _ 

Second  Day. the  Firmament 

Third  Day. — Sea,  Water,  Plants,  Trees 

Fourth  Day. — Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars 

Fifth  Day. — Fishes,  and  Birds 

Sixth  Day. — Land,  Animals,  and  Man 

God  causes  the  animals  to  appear  before  Adam, 
who  gives  them  names.  God  creates  the 
woman  by  taking  her  out  of  the  side  of  the 
man,  and  gives  her  to  him  for  a  wife.  He  brings 
them  into  Paradise _. 

Seventh  Day, — God  rests  from  the  work  of  Crea- 
tion, and  sanctifies  the  repose  of  the  Sabbath. 

Eve,  tempted  fatally,  by  means  of  the  serpent, 
disobeys  God,  and  persuades  her  husband, 
Adam,  to  disobedience  also.  God  expels 
them  from  Paradise 

Cain  born,  son  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

Abel  born,  son  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

Cain  kills  his  brother  Abel 

Seth  born,  son  of  Adam   and  Eve,.. 

Enos  bom,  son  of  Seth _ 

Cainan  born,  son  of  Enos- 

Mahalaleel  born,  son  of  Cainan 

Jared   born,  son  of  IVf ahalaleel 

Enoch  born,  son  of  Jarod -. --. 

Methuselah  born,  son  of  Enoch.. 

Lamech  born,  son  of  Methuselah 

Adam  dies,  aged  930  years -- 

Enoch  translated,  had  lived  365  years 

Seth  dies,  aged   912   years. 

Noah  born,  son  of  Lamech - 


Gen. 


i.  1—5. 

-  6—8. 

-  9—13. 
-14—19. 
-20—23. 
-24—31 ;  ii. 


ii.  8—25. 


-2,3. 


m. 

iv.  1. 
o 

—  8. 

—  25. 
V.  6. 

—  9. 

—  12. 

—  15. 

—  18. 

—  2L 

—  25. 

—  24. 

—  8. 

—  29. 


A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE. 


Year  o  f  the 
"World. 


Calmet.     Hales 


1140 
1235 
1290 
1422 
1536 


1556 
1558 
1651 
1656 


1657 


1658 
1663 


1693 
1723 
1757 
1770 


1771 


1340 
1534 

1690 
1922 
2136 


2256 
2256 


2257 


2258 
2263 


2293 
2523 
2657 

2857 


2857 


Year  before 
Christ. 


Calmet.    Hales 


2860 
2765 
2710 
2578 
2460 


2444 
2442 
2349 
2344 


2343 


2342 
2337 


2307 

2277 
2243 
2230 


2229 


4071 
3877 
3721 
3489 
3275 


3155 
3155 
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3154 


3153 
3148 


3018 
2888 
2754 
2554 


2554 


Enos  dies,  aged  905  years 

Cainan  dies,  aged  910  years. _. 

Mahalaleel  dies,  aged  895  years 

Jared  dies,  aged  962  years — --- 

God  informs  ^oah  of  the  future  deluge,  and  ^ 
commissions  him  to  preach  repentance,  120  I 
years  before  the  deluge J 

Japhet  born,  eldest  son  of  Noah.  _. 

Shem  born,  the  second  son  of  Noah _. 

Lamech  dies,  the  father  of  Noah,  aged  777  years. 

Methuselah  dies,  the  oldest  of  men,  aged  969 
years,  in  the  year  of  the  deluge 

The  tenth  day  of  the  second  month  (November) 
God  commands  Noah  to  prepare  to  enter  the 
ark  -- - - 

Seventeenth  day  of  the  same  month,  Noah 
enters  the  ark  with  his  wife,  his  sons,  and  their 
wives -- 

Rain  on  the  earth,  forty  days.  The  waters  con- 
tinue on  the  earth  150  days - - 

Seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  the  ark 
rests  on  the  mountain  of  Ararat 

First  day  of  the  tenth  month,  the  tops  of  the 
mountains   begin  to  appear _ _. 

Forty  days  afterwards,  Noah  sends  forth  a  raven. 

Seven  days  afterwards,  Noah  sends  out  the  dove  ; 
it  returns 

Seven  days  afterwards,  he  sends  it  out  again ;  it 
returns  in  the  evening,  bringing  an  olive- 
branch  in  its   bill- 

Seven  days  afterwards,  he  sends  it  forth  again 
it  returns  no  more 

Noah  being  now  601  years  old,  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  he  takes  off  the  roof  of  the  ark 

Twenty-seventh  day  of  the  second  month  Noah 
quits  the  ark.  He  offers  sacrifices  of  thanks- 
giving. God  permits  to  man  the  use  of  flesh 
as  food ;  and  appoints  the  rainbow,  as  a  pledge 
that  he  would  send  no  more  a  universal 
deluge 

Arphaxad  born,  son  of  Shem 

About  seven  years  after  the  deluge,  Noah,  hav- 
ing planted  a  vineyard,  drank  of  the  wine  to 
excess ;  falling  asleep,  he  was  uncovered  in  liis 
tent.  His  son  Ham,  mocking  at  him,  is 
cursed  for  it- 

Salah  born,  son  of  Arphaxad 

Heber  born,  son  of  Salah 

Phaleg  born,  son  of  Heber 

About  this  time  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
Babel  is  undertaken ;  God  confounds  the  lan- 
guage of  men  and  disperses  them 

About  this  time  the  beginning  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchy  of  Nimrod.  From  this  year  to  the 
taking  of  Babylon  by  Alexander  the  Great,  are 
1903  years ;  the  period  to  which  Callisthenes 
traced  the  astronomical  calculations  of  the 
Chaldeans 

The  Egyptian  empire  begins  about  the  same 
time,  by  Ham,  the  father  of  Mizraim :    this 
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empire  continued  1633  years,  till  the  conquest 

.    of  Egypt  by  Cambyses 

Reu  born,  son  of  Phaleg 

Division  of  the  earth _ 

Serug  born,  son  of  Reu. _ 

Nahor  born,  son  of  Serug 

Terah  born,  son  of  Nahor 

Haran  born,  son  of  Terah 

Noah  dies,  aged  950  years - 

Abram  born,  son  of  Terah 

Sarai  born,  afterwards  wife  of  Abrani 

Abram  called,  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  He  travels 
to  Charre,  or  Haran,  of  Mesopotamia.  His 
father,  Terah,  dies  there,  aged  205  years 

Second  calling  of  Abram  from  Haran.  He 
comes  into  Canaan  with  Sarai  his  wife,  and 
Lot  his  nephew ;  and  dwells  at  Sichem 

Abram  goes  into  Egypt;  Pharaoh  takes  his  wife, 
but  soon  restores  her  again.  Abram  quits 
Egypt ;  he  and  Lot  separate 

The  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  revolt  from 
Chedorlaomer 

Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies  invade  the  kings  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  &c.  Sodom  is  pillaged  ; 
Lot  is  taken  captive ;  Abram  pursues  them, 
disperses  them,  retakes  the  booty  and  rescues 
Lot -- 

Melchizedec  blesses  Abram.  _ - 

The  Lord  makes  a  covenant  with  Abram,  and 
promises  him  a  numerous  posterity. 

Sarai  gives  her  maid  Hagar,  for  a  wife,  to  her 
husband  Abram 

Ishmael  born,  the  son  of  Abram  and  Hagar. 
Abram  was  86  years  old - 

The  new  covenant  of  the  Lord  with  Abram ; 
God  promises  him  a  numerous  posterity ; 
changes  his  name  from  Abram  to  Abraham, 

and  that  of  his  Avife  Sarai  to  Sarah 

Li  connection  with  this  covenant, 

Circumcision  is  instituted - --- 

Abraham  entertains  three  angels,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  travellers ;  they  predict  to  Sarah 
the  birth  of  a  son  (Isaac) 

Sodom,  Gomorrha,  Admah  and  Zeboiim  burnt 
by  fire  from  heaven.  Lot  is  preserved  ;  retires 
to  Zoar  ;  commits  incest  with  his  daughters.  -  - 

Abraham  departs  from  the  plain  of  Mamre,  to 
Beersheba 

Isaac  born,  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Sarah. 
Sarah  makes  Abraham  turn  away  Hagar  and 
her  son  Ishmael.  Hagar  causes  Islimael  to 
take  an  Egj^ptian  woman  to  wife,  by  whom  he 
has  several  children. 

Covenant  between  Abraham  and  Abimelech, 
king  of  Gerar 

Abraham  about  to  offer  his>on  Isaac - 

Sarah  dies,  aged  127  years :  -  - -.-  -.---  - 

Abraham  sends  Eliezer  into  Mesopotamia  to  pro- 
cure a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac,  who  was  40  years 
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of  age.     Eliezer  brings  Rebekah 

Abraham  marries  Keturah,  by  whom  he  has  sev- 
eral children 

Shem  dies,  the  son  of  Noah,  500  years  after  the 
birth  of  Arphaxad 

Rebekah  continuing  barren  nineteen  years,  Isaac 
intercedes  for  her,  and  she  obtains  the  favor 
of  conception 

Jacob  and  Esau  born,  Isaac  being  60  years  old. 

Abraham  dies,  aged  175  years 

Heber  dies,  aged  464  years 

Isaac  goes  to  Gerar.  God  renews  with  him  his 
promises  made  to  Abraham.  Isaac  covenants 
with  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar 

Esau  marries  Canaanitish  women 

The  deluge  of  Ogyges  in  Attica,  2020  years  be- 
fore the  first  Olympiad 

Ishmael  dies,  the  eldest  son  of  Abraham,  aged 
137  years --- 

Isaac  blesses  Jacob  instead  of  Esau.  Jacob  with- 
draws into  Mesopotamia,  to  his  uncle  Laban. 
Here  he  marries  Leah,  and  afterwards  Rachel. 

Reuben  born,  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah.. 

Simeon  born,  son  of  Leah 

Levi  born,  son  of  Leah -_- 

Judah  born,  son  of  Leah 

Joseph  born,  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  Jacob  be- 
ing 90  years  old -- 

Jacob  resolves  to  return  to  his  parents  in  Canaan. 
Laban  pursues  him,  and  overtakes  him  on 
mount  Gilead.  Esau  comes  to  meet  him,  and 
receives  him  with  much  affection.  Jacob  ar- 
rives at  Shechem 

Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter,  ravished  by  Shechem, 
son  of  Hamor.  Dinah's  brothers  revenge  this 
affront  by  the  death  of  the  Shechemites 

Benj  amin  born,  son  of  Rachel  - _ 

Joseph,  being  seventeen  years  old,  tells  his  father, 
Jacob,  of  his  brothers'  faults;  they  hate  him  and 
sell  him  to  strangers,  who  take  him  into  Egypt. 
Joseph  sold  there  as  a  slave  to  Potiphar 

About  this  time  Judah  marries  the  daughter  of 
Shuah,  a  Canaanite,  by  whom  lie  has  Er, 
Onan  and  Shelah 

Joseph,  tempted  by  the  wife  of  his  master  Poti- 
phar, refuses  her ;  is  put  in  prison 

The  shepherds,  expelled  from  Egypt,  settle  in 
Palestine 

Joseph  explains  the  dreams  of  the  two  officers  of 
Pharaoh _. 

Isaac  dies,  aged  180  years. 

Pharaoh's  dreams  explained  by  Joseph;  Joseph 
is  made  governor  of  Egypt 

The  beginning  of  the  seven  years  of  plenty  fore- 
told by  Joseph 

Manasseh  born,  son  of  Josei^h.  _ _ 

Ephraim  born,  second  son  of  Joseph ._- 

The  beginning  of  the  seven  years  of  scarcity, 
foretold  by  Joseph- 

Joseph's  ten  brethren  resort  to    Egypt  to   buy 
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corn.     Joseph  imprisons  Simeon 

Joseph's  Brethren  return  into  Egj^pt  with  their 
brother  Benjamin.  Joseph  discovers  himself, 
and  engages  them  to  settle  in  Egypt  with  their 
father,  Jacob,  then  130  years  old 

Joseph  gets  all  the  money  of  Egypt  into  the 
king's  treasury _ 

Joseph  gets  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  for  the  king. 

The  Egyptians  sell  their  lands  and  liberties  to 
Pharaoh _ 

The  end  of  the  seven  years  of  scarcity.  Joseph 
returns  the  Egyptians  their  cattle  and  their 
lands,  on  condition  that  they  pay  the  king  the 
fifth  part  of  the  produce. 

Jacob's  last  sickness;  he  adopts  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh;  foretells  the  character  of  all  his 
sons;  desires  to  be  buried  with  his  fathers. 
Dies,  aged  147  years 

Joseph  dies,  aged  110  years.  He  foretells  the  de- 
parture of  the  Israelites  from  Egj^pt,  and  de- 
sires his  bones  may  be  taken  with  them  into 
Canaan _. 

Levi  dies,  aged  137  years. 

A  new  king  in  Egypt,  who  knew  neither  Joseph 
nor  his  services.       He  oppresses  the  Israelites. 

About  this  time  lived  Job,  famous  for  his  wis- 
dom, virtue  and  patience 

Aaron  born,  son  of  Amram  and  Jochebed 

Moses  born,  brother  of  Aaron ;  is  exposed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile;  is  found  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  who  adopts  him _ 

Moses  goes  to  visit  his  brethren ;  kills  an  Eyp- 
tian;  being  informed  that  Pharaoh  knows  of  it, 
he  retires  into  Midian;  marries  Zipporah, 
daugther  of  Jethro;  has  two  sons  by  her,  Ger- 
shom  and  Eliezer 

The  Lord  appears  to  Moses  in  a  burning  bush, 
while  feeding  his  father-in-law's  flock;  sends 
him  to  Egypt  to  deliver  Israel 

Moses  returns  into  Egypt.  His  brother  Aaron 
comes  to  meet  him,  to  mount  Horeb.  The  two 
brothers  announce  to  Pharaoh  the  commands 
of  the  Lord;  Pharaoh  refuses  to  set  Israel  at 
liberty,  but  loads  them  with  new  burdens. 
Moses  performs  several  miracles  in  his  presence; 
these  foiling  to  convince  the  king,  his  people 
suffer  several  plagues 

1.  Plague.  Water  changed  into  blood;  about 
the  18th  of  6th  month 

2.  Plague.     Frogs;  25th  of  6th  month _ 

3.  Plague.     Gnats  or  lice;  27th  of  6th  month. 

4.  Flies  of  all  sorts ;  about  the  28th  and  29th  of 
6th  month - — 

5.  Murrain  on  the  cattle ;  about  the  1st  of  7th 
month  .- 

6.  Boils  ;  about  the  3d  of  7th  month - 

7.  Hail,  thunder  and  fire  from  heaven;  4th  of 
7th  month - 

8.  Locusts ;  7th  of  7th  month 

9.  Darkness ;  10th  of  7th  month - 
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On  this  day  Moses  appoints  that  this  month  in 
future  should  be  the  1st  month,  according  to 
the  sacred  style.  Orders  the  passover,  and  sets 
apart  the  pascal  lamb,  which  was  to  be  sacri- 
ficed four  days  afterwards 

10.  Death  of  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  in 
the  night  of  the  14th  or  15th  of  Abib 

This  same  night,  the  Israelites  celebrate  the  first 
passover;  and  Pharaoh  expels  them  from  Egypt. 

Israel  departs  from  Rameses  to  Succoth 

From  Succoth  to  Etham - 


1647 


1647 


From  Etham  they  turned  south,  and  encamped 
at  Pi-hahiroth ;  between  Migdol  and  the  sea, 
over  against  Baal-zephon -- 

Pharaoh  pursues  Israel  with  his  army,  and  over- 
takes them  at  Pi-hahiroth:  God  gives  the  He- 
brews a  pillar  of  cloud  to  guide  and  protect 
them.  The  waters  divided.  Israel  goes  through 
on  dry  ground.  The  Egyptians  are  drowned  ; 
21st  of  the  first  month ,._ -. 

Moses,  having  passed  the  sea,  is  now  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Etham  ;  after  marching  three  days 
in  the  desert,  Israel  arrives  at  Marah,  where 
Moses  sweetens  the  water.  From  Marah  they 
come  to  Elim.  From  Elim  to  the  Red  sea ; 
then  into  the  desert  of  Sin,  where  God  sends 
manna;  from  thence  to  Dophcah,  Alush  and 
Rephidim,  where  Moses  obtains  water  from  a 
rock  ;  2d  month -- 

About  this  place  the  Amalekites  slay  those  who 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  body  of  Israel. 
Moses  sends  Joshua  against  them,  while  he 
himself  goes  to  a  mountain,  and  lifts  up  his 
hands  in  prayer 

On  the  third  day  of  the  third  month,  after  their 
departure  from  Egypt,  Israel  comes  to  the  foot 
of  mount  Sinai,  where  they  encamped  above 
a  year 

Moses  goes  up  the  mountain  ;  God  offers  a  cove- 
nant to  Israel 

Moses  comes  down  from  the  mountain,  and  re- 
ports to  the  people  what  the  Lord  had  i:)roposed. 
The  people  declare  their  readiness  to  enter  in 
to  this  covenant 

Moses  again  ascends  the  mountain ;  God  orders 
him  to  bid  the  people  prepare  themselves  to 
receive  his  law 

On  the  third  day  afer  that  notice,  the  glory  of 
God  appears  on  the  mountain,  accompanied 
by  sound  of  trumpet  and  thunder.  Moses  sta- 
tions the  people  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sinai ;  he 
alone  goes  up  the  mountain.  God  directs  him 
to  forbid  the  people  to  ascend,  lest  they  should 
suffer  death.  Moses  goes  down  and  declares 
these  orders  to  the  people.  He  then  ascends 
again  and  receives  the  decalogue 

He  returns,  and  proposes  to  the  people  what  he 
had  received  from  the  Lord.     The  people  con- 
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sent,  and  covencant  on  the  terms  proposed 

Moses  goes  again  up  the  mountain;  God  gives  him 
several  judiciary  precepts  of  civil  polity.  At 
his  return  he  erects  twelve  altars  at  the  f(jot  of 
the  mountain,  causes  victims  to  be  sacrificed 
to  ratify  the  covenant,  and  sprinkles  with  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifices  the  book  that  contained 
the  conditions  of  the  covenant.  He  also 
sprinkles  the  people,  who  promise  obedience 
and  fidelity  to  the  Lord 

Moses,  Aaron,  Nadab,  Abihu  and  seventy  elders 
of  Israel,  go  up  the  mountain,  and  see  the  glory 
of  the  Lord.  They  come  down  the  same  day; 
but  Moses,  and  his  servant  Joshua,  stay  there 
six  days  longer.  Tlie  seventh  day  the  Lord 
calls  Moses,  and  during  forty  days  shows  him 
all  that  concerned  his  tabernacle,  the  ceremo- 
nies of  sacrifice,  and  other  things 

After  these  forty  days,  God  gives  Moses  the  deca- 
logue, written  on  two  tables  of  stone,  and  bids 
him  hasten  down,  because  Israel  had  made  a 
golden  calf,  and  was  worshipping  it 

Moses  comes  down,  and  finding  the  people  danc- 
ing about  their  golden  calf,  he  throws  the  ta- 
bles of  stone  on  the  ground,  and  breaks  them. 
Coming  into  the  camp,  he  destroys  the  calf; 
slays  by  the  sword  of  the  Levites,  three  thous- 
and Israelites,  who  had  worshipped  this  idol. 

The  day  following,  Moses  again  goes  up  the  moun- 
tain, and,  by  his  entreaties,  obtains  from  God 
the  pardon  of  his  people.  God  orders  him  to 
prepare  new  tables  for  the  law ;  and  promises 
not  to  forsake  Israel 

Moses  comes  down  and  prepares  new  tables;  goes 
up  again  the  day  following;  God  shows  him  his 
glory.  He  continues  again  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  on  the  mountain,  and  God  writes  a  sec- 
ond time  his  laws  on  the  tables  of  stone - 

After  forty  days,  Moses  comes  down,  not  knowing 
that  his  face  shines  wdth  glory.  He  puts  a  veil 
over  his  face,  discourses  to  the  people,  and 
proposes  to  erect  a  tabernacle  to  the  Lord ;  to 
accomplish  this,  he  taxes  each  Israelite  at  half 
a  shekel.  This  occasions  a  numbering  of  the 
people,  who  amount  to  603,550  men.  He  ap- 
points Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  to  oversee  the 
work  of  the  tabernacle -  -  - 

Construction  of  the  tabernacle,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  of  the  second  year,  after  the 
exodus  - i.'""i" 

A  second  numbering  of  the  people,  the  first  day 
of  the  second  month 

Consecration  of  the  tabernacle,  the  alters  and  the 
priests,  the  fifth  day  of  the  second  month -_-^- .- 

The  Levites  numbered  by  themselves;  they  are 
consecrated  to  the  ser\ice  of  the  tabeniacUs 
instead  of  the  first-born  of  Israel 

On  the  eighth  day  after  the  consecration  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  princes  of  the  tribes,  each  on 
his   day,  offer  their  presents  to  the  tabernacle. 


Exod.  XX.  18 — 21. 


—  21— xxiv.  8. 


XXIV.  9 — xx^i.   18. 


xxxii.  1 — 14, 


15—30. 


81 — xxxiv.  3, 


xxxiv.  4 — 28. 


29— XXXV.  35. 


xxxvi.  1— xl.  33. 


Numb.  i.  1 — 16. 

Lev.  viii.  1 — ix.  24. 

Numb.  i.  47 — 53;  iii.5 — 
iv.  4'.> ;  viii 


vn. 
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Tear  o  f  the 
World. 


Calmet.    Hales. 


2515 


Tear  before 
Ctiriit. 


Calmet.      Hales. 


1485 


FROM  THE  CREATION  TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 


Jethro  comes  to  the  camp,  a  few  days  before  the 
departure  of  Israel  from  Sinai 

On  the  twentieth  day  of  the  second  month,  (May,) 
the  Israehtes  decamp  from  Sinai,  and  come  to 
Taberah,  or  Burning ;  from  thence  to  Kibroth- 
hattaavah,  or  the  Graves  of  Lust,  three  days' 
journey  from  mount  Sinai 

Eldad  and  Medad  prophesy  in  the  camp 

Quails    sent 


Israel  arrives  at  Hazeroth ;  Aaron  and  Miriam 
murmer  against  Moses,  because  of  his  wife. 
Miriam  continues  seven  days  without  the  camp. 

Israel  comes  to  Eithmah,  in  the  wilderness  of  Pa- 
ran  ;  thence  to  Kadesh-barnea ;  from  whence 
they  send  twelve  chosen  men,  one  out  of  each 
tribe,  to  examine  the  land  of  Canaan 

After  forty  days  these  men  return  to  Kadesh- 
barnea,  and  exasperate  the  people,  saying  that 
this  country  devoured  its  inhabitants,  and  that 
they  were  not  able  to  conquer  it.  Caleb  and 
Joshua  withstand  them ;  the  people  mutiny : 
God  swears  that  none  of  the  murmerers  should 
enter  the  land,  but  be  consumed  in  the  desert. 
The  people  resolve  on  entering  Canaan,  but 
are  repelled  hy  the  Amalekites  and  the  Can- 
aanites 

Continue  a  long  while  at  Kadesn-barnea,   From 
hence  they  journey  to  the  Red  sea.- .- 


Names  of  the  several  Stations. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8 

9. 
10. 
IL 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15, 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


Rameses. 

Succoth. 

Etham. 

Baal-zephon. 

Desert  of  Etham. 

Marah. 

Elim. 

Coast  of  Red  sea. 

Desert  af  Sin. 

Dophcah. 

Alush. 

Rephidim. 

Sinai. 

Taberah. 

Kibroth-hattaavah . 

Hazeroth. 

Rithmah. 

Rimmon-Parez. 

Libnah. 

Rissah. 

Kehelathah. 

Mount  Shapher, 

Haradah. 

Makheloth. 

Tahath. 


27.  Mithcath. 

28.  Hathmonah. 

29.  Moseroth. 

30.  Bene-jaakan. 

31.  Hor-Hagidgad. 

32.  Jotbathah. 

33.  Ebronah. 

34.  Ezion-gaber. 

35.  Moseroth. 

36.  Kadesh. 

37.  Mount  Hor. 

38.  Zalmonah. 

39.  Rmon. 

40.  Oboth. 

41.  Ije-abarim. 

42.  Valley  of  Zared. 

43.  Bamoth  Arnon. 

44.  Beer. 

45.  Muttanah. 

46.  Nahaliel. 

47.  Dibon-gad. 

48.  Almon-diblathaim. 

49.  Mount  Pisgah. 

50.  Kedemoth. 

51.  Abel-shittim. 


Tarah.  (But  see  under  the  article  Ex'us,p.  420) 


Probably  at  the  encampment  of  Kadesh-barnea, 


Exod.  xviii. 


Numb.  x.  11 — xi.  34; 

xxxiii.  16. 

xi.  26,  27. 

—31,  32;  Ex.  xvi, 

13;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
26—29;  cv.  40. 


—  35— xii.  15; 
xxxiii.  17. 


xii.  16— xiii.  20; 
xxxiii.  18. 


xiii.  21 — xiv.  45. 
XV. — xix. 
Deut.  i.  46 ;  ii. 


• 
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*  Tear  o  f  the 
World. 

Year  before 
Christ. 

FROM  THE  CREATION  TO  THE  BHITH  OF  CHRIST. 

Numb.  XV. — xix. 

xxxiii.  19—30. 

XX.  14—21. 

1 ;  xxxiii.  3G. 

2     13. 

22—29;  xxxiii. 

37—39. 
xxi.   1 — 3;  xxxiii. 

40. 

4 — 9;  xxxiii. 41. 

23—31;  Deut.ii. 

26     37. 

^S     S5-     Dont 

ilmet. 

Hales. 

Calmet. 

Hales. 

happened  the  sedition  of  Korah,  Dathan  and 
Abiram 

After  wandering  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia-Petrsea 
and  Idumea  thirty-seven  years,  they  return  to 
Moseroth,   near  Kadesh-barnea,  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  year  after  the  exodus. 

!552 
5553 

2554 

3802 

3803 
3804 

1448 
1447 

1446 

1609 

1608 
1607 

Moses  sends  ambassadors  to  the  king  of  Edoin, 
to   desire  passage  through  his  territories;  he 
refuses 

The  Israehtes  arrive  at  Kadesh.      Miriam  dies, 
aged  130  years ._ 

The  Israehtes  murmer  for  want  of  Avater.    Moses 

having  shown  some  distrust,  God  forbids  their 
entrance  into  the  Land  of  Promise 

From  Kadesh  they   proceeded  to   mount  Hor, 
where  Aaron  dies,  aged  123  years;  the  first  day 
of  the  fifth  month _ 

King  Arad  attacks  Israel,  and  takes  several  ] 
captives J 

From  mount  Hor  they  come  to  Zamonah,  where 
Moses  raises  the  brazen  serpent.     Others  think 
this  happened  at  Punon . 

Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  refuses  the  Israel- 
ites a  passage  through  his  dominions,     Moses 
attacks  him,  and  conquers  his  country 

feated ) 

Israel  encamps  in  the  plains  of  Moab 

Balflk    kirii?"  of  Moab   sends  for  Balaam 

iii.  1.  n. 

xxii.  1 — 4;  xxxiii. 

48. 
5 — xxiv.  25  ; 

Deut.  xxiii.4, 5. 

XXV.  1 — 3  ;  Ps.  cvi. 

28,29;  ICor.  X.8. 

4—15;    Deut. 

iv.  3. 

16—18;  xxxi. 

xxxii.   Deut.  iii.  12 

—22. 
xxxiii.  50— xxxv  ; 
Deut.  i. — xxxiii. 

Deut.  xxxiv. 

Josh.  i.  ii. 

iii. 

iv.— V.  2-  9. 

V.  10,  11. 

12. 

vi.  20—27. 
viii.  30—35;  Deut; 

xxvii. 
ix.  6—15. 

X.  1—27. 

28— xi.  23. 

Israel  seduced  to  fornication,  and  to  the  idola- } 

try  of  Baal-Peor -- ^ 

The  people  punished  for  their  sin. 

War  against  the  Midianites 

Distribution  of  the  countries  of  Sihon  and  Og,  to 
the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half 
tribp  of  Manasseh       

Moses  renews  the  covenant  of  Israel  with  the  [ 
Lord .- ----  ' 

Moses  dies,  being  120  years  old,  in  the  twelfth 
mnnfVi  nf  f.Hp  holv  vear           

Joshua  succeeds  him ;  sends  spies  to  Jericho  in 

f Vi  a  fi  r«5f.    m  on  th  ('March^ 

The  people  pass  the  Jordan,  the  10th  of  the  first 

The  day  following,  Joshua  restores  circumcision 
The  first  passover,  after  passing  the  Jordan  ;  tlie 

1  f^f V»  nf  f Vt  ^  fi  r«;t.  m  nnth           

Tckr*ir>V»r*    fatpn                                           

Israel  comes  to  mount  Ebal  to  erect  an  altar,  | 
pursuant  to  the  order  ot  Moses ^ 

The  Gibeonites  make  a  league  with  Joshua.. 

War  of  the  five  kings  against  Gibeon.     Joshua 

defeats  them;  the  8tm  and  moon  stayed. 

War  of   Joshua  against  the   kings  of   Canaan. 
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Year  of  the 
"World. 


Calmet.    Hales. 


2559 


2560 


2561 


2591 
2599 
2661 
2679 

2699 
to 
2719 
2752 
2759 

2768 

2771 

2772 

2795 

2799 

2817 
2820 

2823 
2830 
2840 

2848 


3809 


3815 


3839 
3847 
3887 
3905 

3985 

4006 
4045 
4052 

4092 

4095 
4118 
4140 
4158 


4164 
4171 
4181 
4229 


Year  before 

Christ. 


Calmet.     Hales 


1441 


1440 


1439 
1430 


1409 
1401 
1339 
1321 

1281 

1248 
1241 

1232 

1229 

1228 

1205 
1201 

1183 

1180 

1177 
1170 
1160 
1152 


1602 


FROM  THE  CREATION  TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST, 


1596 


1572 
1564 
1524 
1506 

1426 

1406 
1366 
1359 

1319 

1316 
1293 
1271 
1253 


1247 
1240 
1230 

1182 


Joshua  divides  the  conquered  country  among  Ju- 
dah,  Ephraim,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh 

He  gives  Caleb  the  portion  that  the  Lord  had 
promised  him,  and  assists  him  in  conquering  it 

The  ark  and  the  tabernacle  fixed  at  Shiloh,  in 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim 

Joshua  distributes  the  country  to  Benjamin, 
Simeon,  Zebulun,  Issachar,  Asher,  Naphtali 
and  Dan.  Receives  his  own  portion  at  Tim- 
nath-serah,  on  the  mountain  of  Gahash 

Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
return  beyond  Jordan 

Joshua  renews  the  covenant  between  the  Lord 
and  the  Israelites 

Joshua  dies,  aged  110  years 

After  his  death,  the  elders  govern  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  years ;  during  which  time  happen 
the  wars  of  Judah  with  Adoni-bezek _. 

Anarchy;  during  which  some  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan  conquer  the  city  of  Laish. 

In  this  interval  happened  the  story  of  Micah, 
and  the  idolatry  occasioned  by  his  ephod. 

Also,  the  war  of  the  twelve  tribes  against  Benja- 
min, to  revenge  the  outrage  committed  on  the 
wife  of  a  Levite. 

The  Lord  sends  prophets,  in  vain,  to  reclaim  the 
Hebrews.  He  permits,  therefore,  that  they 
should  fall  into  slavery. 

Servitude  of  the  Israelites,  under  Cushan-Risha- 
thaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  eight  years. 

Othniel  delivers  them;  defeats  Cushan-Risha- 
thaim  ;  judges  the  people  forty  years 

Second  servitude,  "under  Eglon,  king  of  Moab, 
about  sixty-two  years  after  the  peace  of  Othniel 

Ehud  delivers  them,  after  about  twenty  years.  .- 

Third  servitude  of  the  Israelites,  under  the  Phil- 
istines. Shamgar  delivers  them;  year  uncertain 

Fourth  servitude,  under  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor. 
Deborah  and  Barak  deliver  them,  after  twenty 
years 

Fifth  servitude,  under  the  Midianites 

Gideon  delivers  Israel.  He  governs  them  nine 
years,  from  2759  to  2768 

Abimelech,  son  of  Gideon,  procures  himself  to 
be   made  king  of  Shechem 

Abimelech  killed,  after  three  years 

Tola,  judge  of  Israel,  after  Abimelech;  governs 
twenty -three  years. ._ - 

Jair  judges  Israel,  chiefly  beyond  Jordan;  governs 
twenty -two  years 

Sixth  servitude  under  the  Philistines  and  the 
Ammonites 

Jephthah  delivers  the  Israelites  beyond  Jordan 

The  city  of  Troy  taken,  408  years  before  the  first 
Olympiad. 

Jephthah  dies,  Ibzan  succeeds  him 

Ibzan  dies,  Elon  succeeds  him 

Elon  dies,  Abdon  succeeds  him 

Abdon  dies.     The  high-priest  Eli  succeeds  as 
judge  of  Israel _ 


XV.  1—13,  20;  xvi 
xvii. 

XV.  7—15. 

xviii.  1. 
—    11— xix.  49. 


Josh.  xix.  49 — 51. 
xxii.  1 — 9. 


xxiii. — xxiv.  28. 
xxiv.  29,  30. 


Judg.  i. — iii.  1 — 5 ;  xvii 
— xxi. 


iii.  1—9. 


—  10,  11. 

—  12—14, 

—  15—30. 

—  31. 


IV. — ^v. 
vi.  1—6. 

_  7— vih.  32. 

ix.  1—52.  . 

—  53,  54 

X.  1,  2, 

—  3—5. 

—  6—9. 

—  10— xii.  6. 


xii.  7—9. 

—  10,  11. 

—  12,  13. 

—  15. 


1  Sam.  i. — iv.  18. 
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JTear  o  f  the 
World. 


[met.   Hales. 


349 


561 
567 

568 

m 

o 

588 


4189 
4209 

4259 


Year  before 
Chriat. 


Calmet.    Hale? 


4269 


4269 


»08 

>09 


11 


4301 


4303 


»19 
>30 
141 
142 

143 
144 


4305 
4311 


4337 


)45 

>46 
)47 


1151 


1139 
1133 
1132 
1113 


1112 


1092 
1091 


1089 


1081 
1070 
1059 
1058 

1057 
1056 


1055 
1054 
1053 


4340 


)49 


1222 
1202 

1152 


FROM  THE  CREATION  TO  THE  lUKTH  OF  CHRIST. 


1142 


1122 


1110 


1108 


1106 
1100 


1074 


1071 


1051 


Seventh  servitude  under  the  Philistines,  forty 
years 

Samuel  born 

Under  his  judicature  God  raises  Samson,  born 
2849 

God  begins  to  manifest  himself  to  Samuel 

Samsou'  marries  at  Timnath 

Samaon  burns  the  ripe  corn  of  the  Philistines.  .. 

Samson  delivered  to  the  Philistines  by  Delilah ; 
kills  himself  under  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Dagon,  with  a  great  multitude  of  Philistines. 
He  defended  Israel  twenty  years 

War  between  the  Philistines  and  Israel.  The  ark 
of  the  Lord  taken  by  the  Philistines.  Death 
of  the  high-priest  Eli.  He  governed  Israel 
forty  years.- 

The  Philistine  s  send  back  the  ark  with  presents. 
It  is  deposited  at  Kirjath-jearim.  Samuel  ac- 
knowledged chief  and  judge  of  Israel,  39  or 
40  years 

Victory  of  the  Israelites  over  the  Philistines 

The  Israelites  ask  a  king  of  Samuel 

Saul  is  appointed  king,  and  consecrated  in  an 
assembly  of  the  people  at  Mizpeh.  He  reigned 
forty  years 

Saul  delivers  Jabesh-gilead 

War  of  the  Philistines  against  Saul - 

Saul,  not  having  obeyed  Samuel's  orders,  is  re- 
jected of  God - 

Victory  obtained  by  Jonathan  over  the  Philistines 

Birth  of  David,  son  of  Jesse. 

War  of  Saul  against  the  Amalekites - 

Samuel  sent  by  God  to  Bethlehem  to  anoint  David 

War  of  the  Philistines  against  the  Israelites. 
David  kills  Goliath.. .. - 

Saul,  urged  by  jealousy,  endeavors  to  slay  David 

David  retires  to  Achish,  king  of  Gath ;  withdraws 
into  the  land  of  Moab 

Saul  slays  Abimelech  and  other  priests.  Abiathar 
escapes  to  David -- 

David  delivers  Keilah,  besieged  by  the  Philistines 

David  flies  into  the  wilderness  of  Ziph.  Saul 
pursues  him,  but  is  obliged  to  return  suddenly, 
on  the  news  of  an  irruption  of  the  Philistines 

David  withdraws  to  about  En-gedi.  He  spares 
Saul,  who  had  entered  alone  the  cave  where 
David  and  his  men  were  concealed- ._ 

Samuel  dies,  aged  98  years.  He  had  judged 
Israel  twenty-one  years  before  the  reign  of 
Saul,     He  lived  thirty-eight  years  afterwards 

David  retires  into  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  The 
history  of  Nabal.  David  marries  Abigail. 
Comes  into  the  desert  of  Ziph ;  enters  by  night 
the  tent  of  Saul,  and  takes  away  his  lance  and 
cruse  of  water  Withdraws  to  Achish,  king  of 
Gath,  who  assigns  him  Ziklag.  Here  ho  abides 
a  year  and  four  months - 

War  of  the  Philistines  against  Saul.  Saul  con- 
sults the  witch  of  Endor.  He  loses  the  battle 
and  kills  himself — — • 


Judg.  xiii.  1. 
1  Sam.  i.  20. 

Judg.  xiii.  2,  <fec. 
1  Sam.  iii. 
Judg.  xiv. 
—  XV.  1—6, 


XVI. 


1  Sam.  iv.  1—18. 


v.— \di.  1—6,  15 

—17. 
vii.  7—14. 
viii.  5—22. 
ix. 


Acts  xiii.  21. 
1  Sam.  xi. 
xiii.  5—8. 


—  9—14. 
xiv. 

XV. 

xvi.  1—13. 

xvii. 

xviii.  8 — xix.  17. 

xix.  18 — xxii.  4. 

xxii.  9—23. 
xxiii.  1—6. 


—  14—28. 

—  29— xxiv.  1 

—22. 


XXV.  1. 

—  1 — xxvii.  12. 


1  Chron.  xii.  1—22. 

1  Sam.  xxviii.  xxxi. 
1  Chron.  x. 
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Year  of  the 
World. 


Calmet.     Hales. 


4341 


Year  before 
Christ. 


Calmet.     Hales 


2951 
2956 


FROM  THE  CREATION  TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST, 


2957 
2958 
2959 

2960 
2960 

2967 


2968 
2969  4359 


4348 
4350 
4351 

4356 
4356 


2970 


2971 

2972 
2974 
2977 
2979 

2981 


2983 
2987 
2988 
2989 

2990 


4361 


4375 


4379 


4381 


1049 
1044 


1043 
1042 
1041 

1040 
1040 

1033 

1032 
1031 

1030 


1029 
1028 
1026 
1023 
1021 

1019 


1017 
1013 
1012 
1011 

1010 


1070 


1063 
1061 
1060 

1055 
1055 


1052 


1050 


1036 


1032 


1030 


The  Amalekites  pillage  Ziklag ;  David  recovers 
the  plunder  and  captives 

Ishbosheth,  son  of  Saul,  acknowledged  king ; 
reigns  at  Mahanaim  beyond  Jordan... _. 

David  acknowledged  king  by  Judah,  is  conse- 
crated a  second  time.     E-eigns  at  Hebron 

War  between  Ishbosheth  and  David,  four  or  five 
years _ 

Abner  quits  Ishbosheth ;  resorts  to  David ;  is 
treacherously  slain  by  Joab 

Ishbosheth  assassinated 

David  acknowledged  king  over  all  Israel ;  con- ) 
secrated  a  third  time  at  Hebron j 

Jerusalem  taken  from  the  Jebusites  by  David,  \ 
who  makes  it  the  royal  city _ j 

War  of  the  Philistines  against  David.  He  beats  \ 
them  at  Baal-perazim J 

David  brings  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Je- 
rusalem; commits  it  to  Abinadab.  After 
three  months,  David  brings  it  to  his  own  palace 

David  designs  to  build  a  temple  to  the  Lord ;  is 
diverted  from  it  by  the  prophet  Nathan 

David's  wars  against  the  Philistines,  against 
Hadadezer,  against  Damascus,  and  against 
Idumea;  continued  about  six  years. .- 

David's  war  against  the  king  of  the  Ammonites, 
who  bad  insulted  his  ambassadors;  and  against 
the  Syrians,  who  had  assisted  the  Ammonites 

Joab  besieges  Rabbah,  the  capital  of  the  Ammon- 
ites. David  commits  adultery  with  Bathsheba, 
and  causes  Uriah  to  be  killed.     Rabbah  taken 

After  the  birth  of  the  son  conceived  by  the  adul- 
tery of  David  with  Bathsheba,  Nathan  reproves 
David ;  his  deep  repentance __ 

Solomon  born 

Amnon,  David's  son,  ravishes  Tamar _. 

Absalom  kills  Amnon ._. __. 

Joab  procures  Absalom's  return 

Absalom  received  at  court,  and  appears  before 
David-- -- 

Absalom's  rebellion  against  David -. 

Absalom  killed  by  Joab - 

Sedition  of  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri,  appeased  by 
Joab - - 

Beginning  of  the  famine  sent  to  avenge  the 
death  of  the  Gibeonites,  unjustly  slain  by  Saul ; 
ended  2986 - 

David  numbers  the  people.  God  gives  him  the  ] 
choice  of  three  plagues,  by  which  to  be  I 
punished  -- - j 

David  prepares  for  building  the  temple  on  } 
mount  Zion,  in  the  threshing  floor  of  Araunah  ) 

Rehoboam  born,  son  of  Solomon ... 

Abishag,  the  Shunamite,  given  to  David 

Adonijah  aspires  to  the  kingdom.  David  causes 
his  son  Solomon  to  be  crowned.  Solomon 
proclaimed  king  by  all  Israel 

David  dies,  aged  70  years,  having  reigned  seven 
years  and  a  half  over  Judah  at  Hebron,  and 
thirty-three  years  over  all  Israel,  at  Jerusalem 


1  Sam.  XXX. 

2  Sam.  ii.  8—11. 

1—7. 

13— iii.  1. 


iii.  12—39. 
iv. 

V.  1—5  ;  1  Chrc 
xi.  1—3. 

—  6—10;   1   Cl| 
xi.  4—9. 

—  17—20;  ICl 
xiv.  11. 

vi.   1  Chron.  xii 
5 — 14 ;  XV.  X' 

vii.  1  Chron.  xv 


2  Sam.  viii.  1  Chron. 
xviii. 

x.  1  Chron.  xix. 


xi.  xii.  26—31 ; 
1  Chr.  XX.  1—3. 


xii.   1—25;  Ps. 

—  24,  25. 
xiii.  1—20. 

—  23—39. 
xiv.  1—27. 

—  28—33. 

XV.  1 — xviii.  8. 
xviii.  9—33. 

XX. 


xxi.  1 — 14. 

xxiv.  1 — 16  ; 

1  Chr.  xxi.  1— ] 

xxiv.  18—25 ; 

1  Chr.  xxi.  18— f 
1  Kings  xiv.  21. 
i.  1—15. 


i.  5—58. 

ii.  1—11 ;   1  Ch: 
xxix.  26—80. 
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Year  o  f  the 
World. 


Oftlmet.   HalsB 


2991 


2992 


3000 
3001 


3012 

3026 
3029 


Tear  before 
Chriit. 


Calmet.     Hales 


4384 


4391 


1009 


4420 


4421 


1008 


1000 
999 


988 

974 
971 


1027 


1020 


991 


990 


FROM  THE  CREATION  TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 


Solomon  reigns  alone,  having  reigned  about  six 
months  in  the  life-time  of  his  father  David. 
He  reigned  forty  years __ 

Adonijah  slain 

Abiathar  deprived  of  the  office  of  high-priest. 

Zadok  in  future  enj  oys  it  alone .* 

Joab  slain  in  the  temple 

Solomon  marries  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt 

Solomon  goes  to  Gibeon  to  offer  sacrifices  and  ] 
to  pray  to  God  there.  God  grants  him  sin-  [ 
gular  wisdom 1 

Solomon  gives  a  remarkable  sentence  between 
two  women 

Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  congratulates  Solomon  on 
his  accession  to  the  crown ;  Solomon  requires 
of  him  timber  and  workmen  to  assist  in  build- 
ing the  temple 

Solomon  lays  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  2d  | 
day  of  the  2d  m.onth  (May) j 

Temple  of  Solomon  finished ;  being  seven  years 
and  a  half  in  building,  and  dedicated  the  year 
following,  probably,  because  of  the  solemnity 
of  the  year  of  Jubilee  that  then  happened 

Solomon  finishes  the  building  oi  his  palace,  and 
that  of  his  queen,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh.. 

Visit  of  the  queen  of  Sheba ._ __ 


1  Kings  xi.  42. 
ii.  12—25. 


Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  rebels  against  Solomon. 

He  flies  into  Egypt 

Solomon  dies. _ _. 

Rehoboam  succeeds  him ;  alienates  the  Israel- 
ites, and  occasions  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes. 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  acknowledged 
king  of  the  ten  tribes 


— •  26,  27. 

—  28—34. 
iii.  1. 

—  3—15;  2   Chr. 
i.  3—12. 

—  16-28. 


v. 

vi.  vii.  2  Chron. 
ii. — iv. 


■  viii.  2  Chron.  v. 
— ^vii. 

ix.  1—10. 
X.  1—10  ;    2    Chr.  ; 
ix.  1—9. 

xi.  26—40. 

—  41—43;  2  Chr.  I 

ix.  29—31.  I 


xii.  1—20 ; 
2  Chron.  x. 
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A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 


[Kingdoms  o] 


Year  of  tbt 
World. 


Oalmet.    Hales 


3029 
3030 

3032 
3033 

3046 

3047 

3049 

3053 

3055 
3063 

3064 


3080 
3087 

3090 


4421 


4424 
4426 

4438 


4441 


Year  before 
Christ. 


Galmet.     Hales 


971 

970 

968 
967 

954 

953 
951 

947 

945 

937 

936 


990 


987 

985 

973 


970 


FROM  THE  CREATION  TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST, 


920 
913 

910 


3097 

3106 
3107 

3108 


4482 


3112 


903 

894 
893 

892 


929 


KINGS  OF  JUDAH,— 388  Years. 

Rehoboam  intends  to  subdue  the  ten  tribes,  | 
but  forbears ;  reigned  seventeen  years -  j 

The  priests  and  Israelites  that  fear  the  Lord 
withdraw  in  gi^eat  numbers  from  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  into  that  of  Judah. _ _. 

Rehoboam  becomes  impious 

Shishak,  king   of  Egypt,    comes  to  Jerusalem, 
plunders  the  temple  and  the  king - 

Rehoboam  dies.    Abijam  succeeds  him  ;  reigns  ^ 
three  years i" 

Abijam's  victory  over  Jeroboam,  who  loses  many 
thousands  of  his  troops --- 

Abijam  dies.     Asa  succeeds  him 

Asa  suppresses  idolatry  in  Judah 

Jehoshaphat  born,  son  of  Asa 

Asa's  victor}^  over  Zerah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  or 
Gush 

Asa  engages  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  to  make 
an  irruption  into  the  territories  ot  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  to  force  Baasha  to  quit  his  undertak- 
ing at  Ramah 


Jehoram  bom,  son  of  Jehoshaphat. 

Hesiod,  the  Greek  poet,  flourishes. 

Asa,  troubled  with  a  lameness  in  his  feet  (prob-  \ 
ably  the  gout),  places  his  confidence  in  l 
physicians _ J 

Asa  dies,  having  reigned  forty-one  years - 

Jehoshaphat  succeeds  Asa;  expels  superstitious  ) 
worship.-- ) 

Ahaziah  born,  son  of  Jehoram  and  Athaliah,  and 
grandson  of  Jehoshaphat. 

Jehoshaphat  nominates  his  son  Jehoram  king ; 
makes  him  his  viceroy. 

Jehoshaphat  accompanies  Ahab  in  his  expedition 
against  Ramoth-gilead,  where  he  narrowly 
escapes  a  great  danger 

Jehoshaphat  equips  a  fleet  for  Ophir ;  Ahaziah, 
king  of  Israel,  participating  in  his  design,  the 
fleet  is  destroyed  by  tempest 

About  this  time  Jehoshaphat  is  invaded  by  tne 
Ammonites  and  Moabites,  over  whom  he  ob- 
tains a  miraculous  victory 

Elijah  the  prophet  removed  from  this  world  in  a 
fiery  chariot - --- 

Jehoshaphat  invests  his  son  Jehoram  with  the 
royal  dignity 


1  Kings  xh.  21-24 ;  xiv. 
21 ;  2  Chr.  xi.  1-4. 


2  Chr.  xi.  12—17. 

—  xii.  1. 

—  --  2—9. 


1  Kings  xiv.  25,  26. 

29—31 ;  2  Chr. 

xh.  15,  16. 


2  Chr.  xih.  3—20 
XV.    7—9;   2  Chr 

xiii.  22;  xiv.  1 
—  11—15;  2  Chr 

xiv.  2 — 5  ;  XV. 
xxii.  42. 


2  Chron.  xiv.  8—15. 


1  Ki        XV.  18—20 ; 
2  Chr.  xvi.  2—4. 


—  23  ;  2  Chron. 
xvi.  12. 

—  24 ;  2  Chron. 
xvi,  13,  14. 

—  24 ;  2  Chron. 
xvii.  1—19 ; 
XX.  31—33. 


-  xxii.  1—33 ; 
2  Chr.  xviii.  1—3! 

-  —  48 ;  2  Chr.  xx. 

35—37. 


2  Chron.  xx.  1—30 
2  Kings  ii. 

viii.  16,  17. 
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Tear  of  the 
World. 


•Imet.    Hales. 


;029 

;030 


4421 


047 

050 
|054 

064 

074 

075 

079 
080 

086 


Year  before 
Chriat. 


Calmet.     Hales 


4439 

4443 
4445 


971 
970 


990 


4468 

to 
4469 


096 


103 

104 
105 

106 

107 


108 


L09 


4473 


4503 


4504 


4520 


953 

950 
946 

936 

926 
925 

921 
920 

914 


904 


897 

896 
895 
894 

893 


892 


891 


FROM  THE  CREATION  TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 


972 

968 
966 


KINGS  OF  ISRAEL. —254  Years. 

Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  the  first  king  of  Israel  • 
that  is,  the  revolted  ten  tribes _ ' 

Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  king  of  Israel,  abolishes 
the  worship  of  the  Lord,  and  sets  up  the 
golden  calves;  reigned  nineteen  years 


Jeroboam  overcome  by  Abijah,  who  kills  500,000 


1  Kings  xii.  20. 


-  —  26—33  ; 

2  Chron.  xi.  14, 15, 


men 


943 
942 


938 
931 


Jeroboam  dies,  Nadab  his  son  succeeds ;  reigns 
two  years 

Nadab  dies,  Baasha  succeeds  him ;  reigns  twenty 
years 


Baasha  builds  Ramah,  to  hinder  Israel  from  ) 

going  to  Jerusalem _  _ .  f 

Ben-hadad.    king   of   Damascus,   invades  the ) 

country  of  Baasha _ f 

Baasha  dies,  Elah  his  son  succeeds  him ;  reigns 

two  years 

Elah  killed  by  Zimri,  who  usurps  the  kingdom 

seven  days ._ 

Omri  besieges  Zimri  in  Tirzah ;  he  burns  himself 

in  the  palace 

Omri  prevails  over  Tibni;  reigns  alone  in  the 

31st  year  of  Asa.-.. _ 

Omri  builds  Samaria;  makes  it  the  seat  of  his 

kingdom - 


908 
897 


907 
891 


Omri  dies 

Ahab  his  son  succeeds;  reigns  22  years 

The  prophet  Elijah  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 


He  presents  himself  before  Ahab,  and  slays  the 
false  prophets  of  Baal 

Ben-hadad,  king  of  Syria,  besieges  Samaria;  is 

forced  to  quit  it. __. 

Returns  next  year;  is  beaten  at  Aphek ...- 

Ahab  seizes  Naboth's  vineyard 

Ahab  invests  his  son  Ahaziah  with  royal  power  i 

and  dignity \ 

Ahab  wars  against  Ramoth-gilead ;  is  killed  in  ) 

disguise --  \ 

Ahaziah  succeeds ;  reigns  two  years 

Ahaziah  falls  from  the  platform  of  his  house;  is 

dangerously  wounded ..- 

Ahaziah  dies;  Jehoram  his  brother  succeeds  him 
He  makes  war  against  Moab - - 

Elisha  foretells  victory  to  the  army  of  Israel,  and 
procures  water  in  abundance 


2  Chron.  xiii.  3—20. 

1  Kings  xiv.  20 ;  xv.  25. 
XV.  27,  28. 


—  17 ;  2  Chron. 
xvi.  1. 

—  20;   2  Chron. 
xvi.  4,  5. 

xvi.  1 — 8. 

—  9—15. 
~  16—20, 


_  ^  21—23. 
23—27. 


—  28. 

—  29. 


xvn.  xviu. 


XX.  1—21. 

—  22—34. 
xxi. 
xxii.  40 ;  2  Kings 

i.  1—18. 
1—40;    2  Chr 
xviii. 

—  40. 


2  Kings  i.  2. 

16-18;  iii.  1-3. 

—  iii.  4—10. 


—  11—20. 
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[Kingdoms  oi 


Year  o  f  ihe 
World. 


Calmet. 


3115 

3116 

3117 

3118 

3119 
3120 


Hales. 


4507 


4515 
4516 


Year  before 
Cbrist. 


Calmet. 


3126 


3140 
3147 


3164 
3165 

3177 
8178 


4522 


3194 


4562 


885 

884 

883 

882 

881 
880 


Hales. 


904 


896 
895 


874 


860 
853 


FROM  THE  CREATION  TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 


889 


849 


KINGS  OF  JUDAH,— 388  Years. 

Jehoshaphat  dies,  having  reigned  twenty-five 
years;  Jehoram  succeeds - 

The  Idumeans  revolt,  and  assert  their  hberty.-- 

Jehoram,  at  the  importunity  of  his  wife,  Atha-  ^ 
liah,  introduces  into  Judah  the  worship  of  > 
Baal J 

Jehoram  smitten  of  God  with  an  incurable  dis 
temper  in  his  bowels 

Jehoram  makes  his  son  aziah  viceroy,  or  asso- 
ciate in  his  kingdom. 

Jehoram  dies;  he  reigned  four  years ) 

Ahaziah  reigns  but  one  year ) 

Joash,  or  Jehoash,  born. 

Homer,  the  Greek  poet,  flourishes. 

Ahaziah  accompanies  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  to 
the  siege  of  Eamoth-gilead 

Ahaziah  slain  by  Jehu --- 

Athahah  kills  all  the  royal  family ;  she  usurps 
the  kingdom.  Joash  is  preserved,  and  kept 
secretly  in  the  temple  six  years 

Jehoiada,  the  high-priest,  sets  Joash  on  the 
throne  of  Judah,  and  slays  Athaliah.  Joash 
reigns  forty  years 

Amaziah  born,  son  of  Joash 

Joash  repairs  the  temple - 


1  Kings  xxii.  50 ;  2  Chr. 

xxi.  1. 

2  Kings  viii.  20  ;  2  Chr, 

xxi.  8  -10. 


.  18  ;  2  Chron. 
xxi.  6,  11, 


2  Chron.  xxi,  18,  19. 


2  Kings  viii.  24—29 ; 
2  Chr.  xxii,  1,  2. 


2  Chron.  xxii.  5. 
2  Kings  ix.  16—28; 
2  Chr.  xxii.  8,  9. 


xi.  1—3 ;  2  Chr. 
xxii.  10—12. 


4591 


3221 


4602 


835 


823 


822 


806 


820 


Zechariah,   the    high-priest,   son    of    Jehoiada, 
killed  in  the  temple  by  order  of  Joash. 

Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  wars  against  Joash - 

Hazael  returns  against  Joash  ;  forces  large  sums 
from  him - -- 

Joash    dies,    Amaziah   succeeds   him ;    reigns ) 
twenty-nine  years ) 

Amaziah  wars  against  Idumea -- 

Amaziah  wars  against  Joash,  king  of  Israel ;  is  ) 

defeated  by  him f 

Uzziah,  or  Azariah.  born,  son  of  Amaziah. 


An  in- 
terrtg 
II  um  of 
eleven 
yearH. 

809 


779 


—  4—21;   2  Chr 
xxiii. 

xii.  1-16;  2  Chr 
xxiv.  1 — 14. 


2  Chron.  xxiv.  17—22 
2  Kings  xii.  17. 

2  Chron  xxiv.  23,  24. 
2  Kings  xh.  19—21 ; 
xiv.  1,  2. 
—  xiv.  7 ;  2  Chron. 
XXV.  11,  12. 

8—15  ;   2  Chr 

XXV.  17—24. 


Amaziah  dies. 


Uzziah,  or  Azariah,  succeeds  him ;  reigns  fifty- ) 
two  years - -  ) 

In  Judah,  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Amos,  under 
this  reign 

Jotham  born,  son  of  Uzziah. 


-  —  17—20 ; 

2  Chr.  XXV.  27,  2^ 


XV.  1,  2 ;  2  Chroi 
xxvi.  1—21. 


..^aiah  i.  1 ;  A.mos  i.  j 


[uDAH  AND  Israel.] 
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Year  o  f  the 
World. 


Oalm«t.   Hales 


3119 


3120 


4526 


Year  before 
Christ. 


Calmet.     Hales 


881 


880 


FROxM  THE  CREATION  TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 


KINGS  OF  ISRAEL.— 254  Years. 


885 


3148 

3165 
3168 

5178 
5181 


4561 
4579 


1222 


852 

835 
832 

822 
819 


Samaria  besieged  by  Ben-hadad,  king  of  Syria. 
Ben-hadad  and  his  array,  seized  with  a  panic 
fear,  flee  in  the  night 

Ehsha,  going  to  Damascus,  foretells  the  death  of 
Ben-hadad  and  the  reign  of  Hazael 

Jehoran  marches  with  Ahaziah  against  Ramoth- 
gilead ;  is  dangerously  wounded  and  carried  to 
Jezreel _ 

Jehu  rebels  against  Jehoram ;  kills  him.  Jehu 
reigns  twenty-eight  years 


4618 


867 

850 
832 


834 


778 


793 


Jehu  dies ;  his  son,  Jehoahaz,  succeeds  him ;  | 
reigns  seventeen  years J 

Jehoahaz  dies ;  Joash,  or  Jehoash,  succeeds  him 

Elisha  dies  about  this  time 

Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  dies ;  Ben-hadad  succeeds 

him 

Joash  wars  against  Ben-hadad 

Joash  obtains  a  great  victory  over  Amaziah,  king 
of  Judah --- _ 

Joash  dies ;  Jeroboam  II.  succeeds  him ;  reigns 
forty-one  years 

The    prophets    Jonah,   Hosea   and   Amos,   in  | 
Israel,  under  this  reign J 


An    ID' 

terreg- 

UUlll 

of  22 
yt-ars, 
after 
the 
death 
of  Jer- 
oboam 
II. 

Zacha- 
riah 


Jeroboam  II.  dies ;  Zachariah  his  son  succeeds  "i 
him ;  reigns  six  months ;  or  perhaps  ten  I 
years - J 

The  chronology  of  this  reign  is  perplexed.  2 
Kings  XV.  8,  12,  places  the  death  of  Zachariah 
in  the  38th  year  of  Uzziali,  all<nving  him  a 
reign  of  but  six  months.  Yet,  reckoning  what 
time  remains  to  the  end  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  we  must  either  admit  an  interregnum 
of  nine  or  eleven  years,  Ix^tween  Jeroboam  IL 
and    Zachariah  as  Usher   does;   or    we    nuist 


2  Kings  vi.  24 — yH.  7. 
—  viii.  7—13. 


—  28,  29. 
ix.  14.— X.  36. 


X.  35,  36;  xiii. 
1—8. 


xiii.  9,  10. 

—  14—21. 

—  24. 

—  25. 


xiv.  8—14. 

—  15,  16,  23,  24, 
27. 

—  25  ;  Hos.  i.  1 ; 
Amos  i.  1. 


—  28,  29 ;  XV. 

8.  9. 
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A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 


[Kingdoms  o. 


Year  of  the 
World. 


Oalmet.    Haiti. 


3246  4654 


3252 


3261 
3262 


3263 
3264 


4670 


Year  before 
Cbria  . 


Calmtt.     Hales 


3277 

3278 


4686 


754 


748 


739 

738 


737 

736 


723 

722 


757 


FROM  THE  CREATION  TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST, 


KINGS  OF  JUDAH.— 388  YEARS. 


741 


Uzziah  dies ;  Jotham,  his  son,  succeeds,  reigns 
sixteen  years  .- 

Isaiah  sees  the  glory  of  the  Lord 

Isaiah  and  Hosea  continue  to  prophesy. 
Hezekiah  born,  son  of  Jotham. 


725 


Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel, 
invade  Judah 

Jotham  dies ;  Ahaz  succeeds  him ;  reigns  sixteen 
years 

Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  ) 
continue  hostilities  against  Judah \ 

Isaiah  foretells  to  Ahaz  the  birth  of  the  Messiah, 
and  a  speedy  deliverance  from  the  two  kings, 
his  enemies.  Nevertheless,  the  year  following, 
they  return  and  spoil  his  country 

The  Idumeans  and  Philistines  also  invade  Judah 

Ahaz  invites  to  his  assistance  Tiglath-pileser,  \ 
king  of  Assyria,  and  submits  to  pay  him  V 
tribute j 

Ahaz   remits  the   royal    authority   to    his    son 

Hezekiah 

Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  dies — 


2  Kings  XV.  6,  7;  2  Chr 

xxvi.  22,  23. 
Is.  vi.  John  xii,  39 — 41 


2  Kings  XV.  37. 


—  38 ;  xvi.  1,  2. 
xvi.  5  ;  2  Chron. 
xxviii. 


Isaiah  vii. — ix. 

2  Chron.  xxviii.  16 — 1^ 


2  Kings  xvi.  7,  8;  2  Chi 
xxviii.  16. 


—  19,  20  ;  2  Chi 
xxviii.  27. 
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Tear  of  the 
World. 


Calmet, 


Hales. 


3232 
3233 


3243 
3245 


3254 


3257 


4640 


4641 


4651 
4653 


4701 
4704 

4664 


Year  before 
Christ. 


Calmet. 


Hales. 


3264 


3265 
3274 

3276 


4673 
4675 

4683 

4687 


768 
767 


757 
755 


ci'nds 

th- 

throne. 

771 


770 


760 

758 


An    in- 
terreg- 

UUlll 

of  10 

years. 


746 
743 


736 


735 
726 
724 


710 

707 

747 


738 
736 

728 

724 


FROM  THE  CREATION  TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 

KINGS  OF  ISRAEL.— 254  Years. 

suppose  Jeroboam  11.  reigned  five  years;  or 
that  his  reign  did  not  begin  till  3191,  and  ended 
in  3232,  which  is  the  year  of  the  death  of 
Zachariah. 

Zachariah  killed  by  Shallum,  after  reigning  six 
months 

Shallum  reigns  one  month;  is  killed  by  Menahem, 
who  reigns  ten  years 

Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  invades  Israel ;  Menahem 
becomes  tributary  to  him 

Menahem  dies ;  Pekaiah,  his  son,  succeeds 

Pekaiah  assassinated  by  Pekah,  son  of  Bemaliah, 
who  reigns  twenty-eight  years.  The  text 
allows  20  years  only,  but  we  must  read  28 
years.  Syncellus  says  (p.  202)  it  was  28  years, 
in  a  copy  quoted  by  Basil.  And,  indeed,  his 
reign  began  in  the  52d  of  Azariah  (2  Kings  xv. 
27)  and  ended  in  the  12th  of  Ahaz  (2  Kings 
xvii.  1),  which  includes  28  years 


Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  and  Belesus,  gov- ) 
ernor  of  Babylonia,  besiege  Sardanapalus,  [ 
king  of  Assyria,  in  Nineveh-. ) 

After  a  siege  of  three  years,  Sardanapalus  burns 
himself  in  his  palace  with  all  his  riches. 
Arbaces  is  acknowledged  king  of  Media,  and 
Belesus  king  of  Babylonia 

Belesus,  otherwise  Baladan,  or  Nabonassar, 
founds  the  Babylonian  empire.  This  famous 
epoch  of  Nabonassar  falls  743  years  before 
Christ,  747  before  A.  D .- _. 

Ninus  junior,  called  in  Scripture  Tiglath-pileser, 
successor  of  Sardanapalus,  continues  the  As- 
syrian empire,  but  reduced  into  very  narrow 
limits.  Reigned  nineteen  years ;  according  to 
others,  thirty  years.  - 


2  Kings  XV.  10 — 12. 
13—17. 


—  19—21. 

—  22—26. 


XV.  25—28. 


Tiglath-pileser  defeats  and  slays  Rezin,  king  of 
Damascus 

Enters  the  land  of  Israel,  takes  many  cities  and 
captives,  chiefly  from  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  first  captivity  of 
Israel -_- 

Hoshea,  son  of  Elah,  slays  Pekah,  and  usurps 
the  kingdom 

Reigns  peaceably  the  12th  year  of  Ahaz ;  reigns 
nine  years -- 

Shalmaneser  succeeds  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of ) 
Nineveh - f 


Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii. 
Athenaeus,  lib.  xii. 
Plerod.  lib.  i. 


Justin,  lib.  i.  c.  3. 


Nic.  Dam.  in  Eclog. 
Vales,  p.  426,  &c. 


2  Kings  XV.  29 ;  xvi.  7, 
Euseb.  Chron.  p.  46. 


xvi.  5 — 9;  Amos 
i.  5. 


XV.  29  ;  1  Chron. 
V.  26. 


—  30,  31, 


xvii.  1. 


Castor,  ap.  Euseb. 
Chron.  p.  46. 
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[Kingdoms  of 


Year  of  the 
World. 


Calmet. 

3278 
3279 


3290 


3291 


Hales. 


4686 


4700 


4701 


Year  before 
Christ. 


Calmet. 


722 
721 


710 


709 


Hales. 


725 


711 


710 


FROM  THE  CREATION  TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST, 


KINGS  OF  JUDAH.— 388  YEARS. 

Hezekiah  restores  the  worship  of  the  Lord  in  ^ 
Judah,  which  Ahaz  had  subverted i" 

First-fruits  and  tithes  again  gathered  into  the 
temple,  for  maintenance  of  the  priests  and 
ministers 


2  Kings  xviii.  1—6 ; 
2  Chr.  xxix, — rxxxi. 


2  Chron.  xxxi.  4,  5. 


Hezekiah  revolts  from  the  Assyrians ;  makes  a 
league  with  Egypt  and  Cush,  against  Sennach- 
erib — - 

Sennacherib  invades  Hezekiah ;  takes  several ) 
cities  of  Judah -  -  -  i" 

Hezekiah's  sickness.  Isaiah  foretells  his  cure ;  \ 
gives  him  as  a  sign  the  shadow's  return  on  I 
the  dial  of  Ahaz J 

Sennacherib  besieges  Lachish 

Hezekiah  gives  money  to  Sennacherib,  who  yet 
continues  his  war  against  him,  and  sends 
Rabshakeh  to  Jerusalem;  marches  himself 
against  Tirhakah,  king  of  Cush,  or  Arabia. 
Returning  into  Judah,  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
destroys  many  thousands  of  his  army;  he 
retires  to  Nineveh,  where  he  is  slain  by  his 
sons  ---. •.^..... • 


Kings  xviii.  7. 
13  ;  2  Chron. 

xxxii.    1 ;    Is. 

xxxvi. 
XX.  1—11 ;  2  Chr. 

xxxii.    24 ;    Is. 

xxxviii. 
Chron.  xxxii.  9. 


Kings  xviii.  14 — xix, 
37;  Is.  xxxvi. 
xxxvii. 
Herod,  lib.  ii. 
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Year  of  the 
World. 


almet.    Hales. 


;279 


';280 
;283 


4692 


4690 
4692 


Year  before 
Christ. 


Calmet.     Hates 


721 


720 
717 


719 


721 

to 
719 


FROM  THE  CREATION  TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 


KINGS  OF  ISRAEL.— 254  Yeaxs. 


Hoshea  makes  an  alliance  with  So,  king  of  Egypt, 
and  endeavors  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Shal- 
maneser 

Shalmaneser  besieges  Samaria;  takes  it  after 
three  years'  siege.  Carries  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates the  tribes  that  Tiglath-pileser  had  not 
already  carried  into  captivity ;  the  ninth  year 
of  Hoshea ;  of  Hezekiah  the  sixth  year 

Among  the  captives  carried  away  by  Shalmane- 
ser to  Nineveh  is  Tobit,  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali 


Tobit  i. 


End  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel;  after  it  had  subsisted 
two  hundred  and  fifty-four  years. 


2  Kings  xvii.  4. 


-  3—18;    Hos. 
xiii.  16 ; 
1  Chr.  v.  26. 
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A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE. 


Year  of  the 
World. 


Oalmet. 


3292 


3293 
3294 
3306 

3323 
3329 
3347 
3361 


Hales. 


4703 


3363 

3370 
3376 
3380 


3381 


3394 


3395 
3398 


4715 

4731 
4737 
4771 
4770 


4772 


4783 


4803 


4825 


Year  before 
Christ. 


Calmet, 


708 


Hales 


708 


707 
706 
694 

677 
661 
653 
639 


637 

630 
624 
620 


619 


606 


6C5 

602 


696 

680 
674 
640 
641 


639 


628 


608 


586 


FROM  THE  CREATION  TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 

JUDAH  alone. 

Assaradon,  or  Esar-Haddon,  succeeds  Sennache- 
rib  

Probably  about  this  time  Baladan,  or  Merodach- 
Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  sends  to  congratu- 
late Hezekiah  on  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
and  to  inquire  about  the  prodigy  on  that 
occasion 

The  prophets  Micah,  the  Morasthite,  and  Nahum, 
prophesy 

Tartan  sent  by  Assaradon  against  the  Philis-  ) 
tines,  the  Idumeans  and  the  Egyptians j 

Assaradon  sends  an  Israelitish  priest  to  the  Cush- 
ites  settled  at  Shechem 

Hezekiah  dies ;  Manasseh  succeeds  him;  reigns 
fifty-five  years _ 

Assaradon  becomes  master  of  Babylon ;  reunites 
the  empires  of  Assyria  and  Chaldea , 

Manasseh  taken  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  carried  / 
to  Babylon • f 

The  war  of  Holofernes,  who  is  slain  in  Judea  by 
Judith 

Manasseh  dies.  He  returned  into  Judea  a  good  1 
while  before,  but  the  time  is  not  exactly  > 
known J 

Anion  succeeds  him ;  reigns  two  years -.- 

Amon  dies;  Josiah  succeeds  him-. . _. 

Zephaniah  prophesies  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign 

Josiah  endeavors  to  reform  abuses ;  he  restores 
the  worship  of  the  Lord 

Jeremiah  begins  to  prophesy,  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah .   

The  high-priest  Hilkiah  finds  the  book  of  the  law 
in  the  treasury  of  the  temple,  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Josiah _  _ 

Money  collected  for  repairing  the  temple 

The  prophetess  Huldah  foretells  the  calamities 
that  threaten  Judah 

A  solemn  passover,  by  Josiah  and  all  the  people 


Joel  prophesies  under  Josiah. 

Josiah  opposes  the  expedition  of  Necho,  king  1 
of  Egypt,  against  Carchemish ;  is  mortally  I 
wounded,  and  dies  at  Jerusalem.  Jeremiah  [ 
composes  lamentations  on  his  death 

Jehoahaz  is  set  on  the  throne  by  the  people,  but 
Necho,  returning  from  Carchemish,  deposes 
him,  and  installs  Eliakim,  or  Jehoiakim,  his 
brother,  son  of  Josiah,  who  reigns  eleven  years 

Habakkuk  prophesies  under  his  reign. 

Nebuchadnezzar  besieges  and  takes  Carchemish  ; 
comes  into  Palestine ;  besieges  and  takes  Jeru- 
salem; leaves  Jehoiakim  there,  on  condition 
of  paying  a  large  tribute 


2  Kings  xix.  37 ;  Isaia 
xxxvii.  38. 


XX.  12—19 ;   Isa 
xxxix. 


Mic.  i.  1. 
2  Kings  xviii.  17;  Is 
xx;  Joseph. An 
lib.  X.  cap.  1, 

xvii.  27—33, 

XX.  20,  21 ;  xxi. 

—18  ;  2  Chr.  xxx^ 
82,  33;  xxxiii.  1-1 

Canon.  Ptolemsei. 
2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11—19 
Jos. Ant.  lib.  x.  c, 

Judith,  Apoc. 

2  Kings  xxi.  17,  18 ; 
2  Chr.  xxxiii.  2( 

18—22  ;  2  Ch 

xxxiii.  20—28 


23—26 ;  2  Ch 
xxxiii.  24,25. 


Zeph.  i.  1. 
2Kingsxxii.l-7;  2Ch 
xxxiv.  1-^13. 

Jer.  i.  2. 

2  Kings  xxii.  8  ;  2  Ch 
xxiv.  14. 

4—7  ;    2   Ch 

xxiv.  9 — 14. 

14—20 ;  2  Ch 

xxiv.  22—28. 

xxiii.  1-24;  2  Ch 

xxxiv.  29 — 
XXXV.  19, 


—  29,  30 ;  2  Ch 

XXXV.  20—27. 

Herod,  lib.  2;  Jo 

Ant.  lib.  X.  c.  6. 


_  30—36 ;  2  Ch: 
xxxvi.  1 — 5. 


2  Kings  xxiv.  1 ;  2  Ch 
xxxvi.  6,  7. 
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Year  of  the 
World. 


Imet.  Hales. 


399 
iC2 
i04 


405 


4806 


4812 


406 


4814 


409 
410 
411 


4821 


414 


4823 


;416 


4825 


Year  before 
Christ. 


Calmet.     Hales 


601 

598 
596 


595 


594 


591 
590 
589 


586 


584 


605 


599 


597 


590 


588 


586 


FROM  THE  CREATION  TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 

JUDAH  alone. 

Daniel  and  his  companions  led  captive  to  Baby- 
lon   1 

Jeremiah  begins  to  commit  his  prophecies  to 
writing 

Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of  a  great  statue  ex- 
plained by  Daniel 

Tlie  history  of  Susannah  at  Babylon 

Jehoiakim  revolts  against  Nebuchadnezzar 

Nebuchadnezzar  sends  an  army  from  Chaldea, 
Syria,  and  Moab,  which  ravages  Judea,  and 
brings  away  3023  Jews  to  Babylon,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  Jehoiakim ._ 

Cyrus  born,  son  of  Cambyses  and  Mandane 

Jehoiakim  revolts  a  second  time  against  Nebu-  ^ 
chadnezzar ;  is  taken,  put  to  death,  and  cast  > 
to  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  reigned  eleven  years  J 

Jehoiakin,  or  Coniah,  or  Jeconiah,  succeeds 

Nebuchadnezzar  besieges  him  in  Jerusalem,  and 
takes  him  after  he  had  reigned  three  months 
and  ten  days.  He  is  carried  to  Babylon,  with 
part  of  the  people.  Mordecai  is  among  the 
captives 

Zedekiah,  his  uncle,  is  left  at  Jerusalem  in  his  "I 
place,  and  reigns  eleven  years .-. j 

Zedekiah  sends  ambassadors  to  Babylon. 

Jeremiah  writes  to  the  captive  Jews  there 

Seraiah  and  Baruch  sent  by  Zedekiah  to  Babylon. 

Ezekiel  begins  to  prophesy  in  Chaldea 

He  foretells  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews 

Zedekiah  takes  secret  measures  with  the  king  i 
of  Egypt,  to  revolt  against  the  Chaldeans \ 

Zedekiah  revolts. 

Nebuchadnezzar  marches  against  Jerusalem,  be- 
sieges it ;  quits  the  siege  to  repel  the  king  of 
Egypt,  who  comes  to  assist  Zedekiah,  Returns 
to  the  siege 

Jeremiah  continues  prophesying  during  the") 
whole  siege,  which  continued  almost  three  V 
years ) 

Ezekiel  also  describes  the  same  siege  in  Chaldea 

Jerusalem  taken  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth 
month  (July),  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah 

Zedekiah,  endeavoring  to  fly  by  night,  is  taken, 
and  brought  to  Riblah,  to  Nebuchadnezzar. 
His  eyes  are  put  out,  and  he  is  carried  to 
Babylon - 

Jerusalem  and  the  temple  burnt ;  seventh  day  of 
the  fourth  month 


The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah  carried  captive 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  The  poorer  classes 
only  left  in  the  land... 


Jer.  XX.  4 ;  xlvi.  2  ; 

Dan.  i.  1—7. 


xxxvi.  1 


Dan.  ii. 

Susannah,  Apoc. 
2  Kings  xxiv.  1. 


2  Kings  xxiv.  2 — 4  ; 

Jer.  lii.  8. 
Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  Herod. 

Ub.  i. 
2   Kings  xxiv.  5,  6 ;   2 

Chr.    xxxvi.  8 ; 

Jer.  xxii.  18, 19; 

xxxvi.  30. 
6  ;  2  Chron. 

xxxvi.  8,  9. 


—  8—16 ; 

2  Chr.  xxxvi.  10. 

—  17,  18  :  2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  10,  11. 


Jer.  xxix. 
Ezek.  i.  1,  2. 


IV.  V.  vni. — xu. 


2  Kings  xxiv.  20;  2 
Chr.  xxxvi.  13 ; 
Jer.  hi.  3. 


XXV.  1,2;  Jer. 

xxxvii.  5. 
Jer.  xxxvii.   6 — 11 ; 

xxvii.  xxi. 
Ezek.  xxiv. 


2  Kings  XXV.  3,  4,  8 ; 
2  Chr.  xxxvi.  17, 
18 ;  Jer.  lii.  5 — 7. 


lii 


_4_7;    Jer 
7—11. 

—  9,10;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  19;  Jer. 
xxxix.  8 ;  Jer. 
lii.  12,  13;  Jos. 
Bel.lib.vii.  c.  10. 

—  11,  12  ;  2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  20;  Jer. 
xxxix.  9,  10 : 
lii.  15,  16. 
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Year  o  f  the 
World. 


Oalmet. 


Hales. 


3417 


3419 


3432 


3433 
3434 
3435 
3443 
3444 


3445 

3446 

3448 
3449 

3450 


•  I 


3455 


3456 
3457 


4827 


4840 
4841 


4842 


4850 


4853 

4860 

4858 


4863 


4875 


Year  before 
Christ. 


Calmet. 


583 


581 


Hales. 


584 


FROM  THE  CREATIOISr  TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST, 


568 


567 
566 
565 
557 
556 


555 

554 

552 
551 

550 


545 


544 
543 


571 
570 


569 


561 


558 
551 
553 


548 


536 


JUDAH  alone. 

Thus  ends  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  after  it  had  sub- 
sisted four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  David,  and  three 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  years  from  the  separa- 
tion of  Judah  and  the  ten  tribes. 

The  beginning  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity, 
foretold  by  Jeremiah 

Gedaliah  made  governor  of  the  remains  of  the  ) 
people.     He  is  slain _-_ \ 

Jeremiah  carried  into  Egypt  by  the  Jews,  after 
the  death  of  Gedahah.    He  prophesies  in  Egypt 

Ezekiel  in  Chaldea  prophesies  against  the  captives 
of  Judah 

The  siege  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  lasted 
thirteen  years.  During  this  interval,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar wars  against  the  Idumeans,  the 
Ammonites  and  the  Moabites 

Obadiah  prophesies  against  Idumea. 

Tyre  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar 

Nebuchadnezzar  wars  against  Egypt 

He  returns  to  Babylon. 

Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of  a  great  tree 

His  metamorphosis  into  an  ox . 

His  return  to  his  former  condition 

He  sets  up  a  golden  statue  for  worship 

Daniel's  three    companions   cast   into  the  fiery 

furnace - 

Nebuchadnezzar's  death,  after  reigning  forty- 
three  years,  from  the  death  of  Nabonassar,  his 

father,  who  died  in  3999 

Evilmerodach,  his  son,  succeeds  him;  reigns  but 
one  year 


Belshazzar,  his  son,  succeeds  him. 

Daniel's  vision  of  the  four  animals 

Cyrus  begins  to  appear ;  he  liberates  the  Persians 
and  takes  the  title  of  king. 

Belshazzar 's  impious  feast.     His  death 

Darius  the  Mede  succeeds  Belshazzar 

Daniel's  prophecy  of  seventy  weeks 

Darius  decrees  that  supplication  should  be  made 
to  no  other  god  but  himself- _. 

Daniel  cast  into  the  lion's  den 

Cyrus  meditates  the  destruction  of  the  empire  of 
the  Medes  and  Chaldeans;  begins  with  the 
Medes;  having  overcome  Astyages,  king  of 
the  Medes,  his  uncle  by  his  mother's  side,  he 
gives  him  the  government  of  Hyrcania. 

Cyrus  marches  against  Darius  the  Mede,  his 
uncle ;  but  first  wars  against  the  allies  of  his 
uncle  Darius,  particularly  against  Croesus,  king 
of  Lydia 

He  attempts  Babylon,  and  takes  it 

He  sets  the  Jews  at  liberty,  and  permits  their  ^ 
return  into  Judea.  The  first  year  of  his  reign  > 
over  all  the  East- ._ J 


Jer.  XXV. 

2  Kings  XXV.   22—2^ 

Jer.  xl.  1 — xli,  1, 

Jer.  xliii.  5 — 13. 

Ezek.  xxxiii. 

Jer.  xxvii. — xxix. 
Ezek.  XXV. 

Jos.  Ant.  lib.  x.  c.  1 

Ezek.  xxix,  18;  Jos.  Ar 
lib.  X.  c.  11. 
19 — xxxii.  3; 


Dan.  iv.  1—27. 

28—33. 

34—37. 

—  iii.  1—7. 


—  8—30. 


Berosus,  ap.  Jos.  con 
Ap.  lib.  i. 

2  Kings  XXV.  27-30;  Je 
Hi.  31—34.  Berosu 
ap.  Jos.  cont.  Ap.  11 
1.  et  Euseb.  Prse] 
lib.  ix. 

Dan.  vii. 


V.  1—30. 

—  3L 
ix. 

vi.  1—9. 

—  10—24. 


Herod,  lib.  i.  Cyrop.  v 
vi 


2  Chr.  xxxvi.  22,  23 
Ezra  i.  Xen.  C: 
rop.  lib.  viii. 
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464 
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444 
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424 


420 


The  history  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon 

The  Jews,  returning  from  captivity,  renew  the 
sacrifices  in  the  temple 

Cyrus  dies,  aged  seventy  years _. 

Cambyses  succeeds  him.  The  Cushites,  or  Sa- 
maritans, obtain  a  prohibition  forbidding  the 
Jews  to  continue  the  building  of  their  temple 

Cambyses  wars  in  Egypt,  five  years 

Cambyses  kills  his  brother  Smerdis. 

He  dies 

The  seven  Magi  usurp  the  empire.  Artaxata,  one 
of  them,  forbids  the  building  of  the  temple. .. 

Seven  chiefs  of  the  Persians  slay  the  Magi 

Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  otherwise  Ahasuerus, 
acknowledged  king  of  the  Persians.  Marries 
Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus _ 

Haggai  begins  to  prophesy  ;  reproaches  the  Jews 
for  not  building  the  house  of  the  Lord 

The  Jews  re-commence  building  the  temple 

About  this  time  Zechariah   begins  to  prophesy. - 

Here,  properly,  end  the  seventy  years  of  captivity, 
foretold  by  Jeremiah,  which  began  A,  M.  3146, 

The  feast  of  Darius,  or  Ahasuerus ;  he  divorces 
Vashti --- 

He  espouses  Esther 

The  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  re- 
built by  Zerubbabel 

The  beginning  of  the  fortune  of  Haman... 

He  vows  the  destruction  of  the  Jews,  and  pro- 
cures from  Ahasuerus  an  order  for  their 
extermination - 

Esther  obtains  a  revocation  of  this  decree. 
Haman  hung  on  the  gallows  he  had  prepared 
for  Mordecai --- 

The  Jews  punish  their  enemies  at  Shushan,  and  | 
throughout  the  Persian  empire...- --  —  -.  i 

Darius,  or  Ahasuerus,  dies ;  Xerxes  succeeds  him 

Xerxes  dies ;  Artaxerxes  succeeds  him.  - 

He  sends  Ezra  to  Jerusalem,  with  several  priests 

and  Levites,  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes. .. 
Ezra  reforms  abuses  among  the  Jews,  especially 

as  to  their  strange  wives -  - 

Nehemiah   obtains  leave  of  Artaxerxes  to  visit 

Jerusalem,  and  to  rebuild  its  gates  and  walls 

The  walls  rebuilt-.- 

Dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 

Nehemiah  prevails  with  several  families  in  the 

country  to  dwell  in  Jerusalem .  -  - -  -  - 

The  Israelites  put  away  their  strange  wives 

Nehemiah  renews  the  covenant  of  Israel  with  the 

Lord --- 

Nehemiah  returns  to  king  Artaxerxes 

Nehemiah  comes  a  second  time  into  Judea,  and 

reforms  abuses --- 

Zechariah  prophesies  under  his  government;  also 

Malachi,  whom  several  have  confounded  with 

Ezra - -  - 

Nehemiah  dies. 


Apocrypha. 

Ezra  ii.  1 — iii.  7. 
Cyropedia,  Iii).  viii. 

Ezra  iv.  6—24. 

Ptol.  Can. 
Her.  ii.  iii.  Just.  i.  c.  9 

Herod  lib.  iii. 

1  Esdras  v.  73. 
Herod,  iii.  Just.  i.  c.  10. 


Haggai. 

Ezra  vi.  6—14. 

Zech,  i.  1. 


Esth.  i. 

h.  1—18. 


Ezra  vi.  15—22. 
Esth.  in.  1,  2. 


—  3—15. 


—  IV. — vn. 

—  ix.  1-16;  Jos.  Ant 
lib.  xi.  c.  6. 

Ptol.  in  Canone;  Africa- 
nus ;  Euseb.  &c 

Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xi.  Justin, 
lib.  iii.  c.  1. 

Ezra  vii.  1,  7,  8. 


IX.   X. 


Neh.  i.— ii.  12. 

—  ii.  13— vi.  19. 

—  xii.  27 — 13. 


XI. 

ix.  2. 

viii. — X. 
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Eliashib,  the  high-priest,  who  Hved  under  Nehe- 
miah,  is  succeeded  by  Joiada,  who  is  succeeded 
by  Jonathan,  who  is  kihed  in  the  temple  by 
Jesus  his  brother ;  the  successor  of  Jonathan 
is  Jaddus,  or  Jaddua.  The  exact  years  of  the 
death  of  these  high-priests  are  not  known 

Artaxerxes  Ochus  sends  several  Jews  into  Hyr- 
cania,  whom  he  had  taken  captive  in  Egypt 

Alexander  the  Great  enters  Asia 

He  besieges  Tyre ;  demands  of  the  high-priest 
Jaddus  the  succors  usually  sent  to  the  king  of 
Persia;  Jaddus  refuses 

Alexander  approaches  Jerusalem,  shows  respect 
to  the  high-priest,  is  favorable  to  the  Jews ; 
grants  them  an  exemption  from  tribute  every 
sabbatical  year 

The  Samaritans  obtain  Alexander's  permission  to 
build  a  temj^le  on  mount  Gerizim. 

Alexander  conquers  Egypt ;  returns  into  Phoe-  ] 
nicia;  chastises  the  Samaritans,  who  had  I 
killed  Andromachus,  his  governor ;  gives  the  ' 
Jews  part  of  their  country 

Darius  Codomannus  dies,  the  last  king  of  the 
Persians. 

Alexander  the  Great  dies,  first  monarch  of  the 
Grecians  in  the  East 

Judea  in  the  division  of  the  kings  of  Syria. 
Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  conquers   it;    carries 
many  Jews  into  Egypt 

Antigonus  retakes  Judea  from  Ptolemy 

Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  conquers  Demetrius,  son 
of  Antigonus,  near  Gaza;  becomes  again  master 
of  Judea 

Judea  returns  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kings  of 
Syria ;  the  Jews  pay  them  tribute  some  time. 
Judea  is  in  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Egypt 
under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  if 
what  we  read  concerning  the  version  of  the 
Septuagint  be  true. 

The  Septuagint  version  supposed  to  be  really 
made  about  this  time. 

Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  begins  to  reign; 
grants  to  the  Jews  the  privileges  of  free  deni- 
zens throughout  his  dominions. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes  makes  himself  master  of 
Syria  and  Judea. 

The  high-priest  Jaddus  dying  in  3682,  Onias  I. 
succeeds  him,  whose  successor  is  Simon  the 
Just,  in  3702.  He,  dying  in  3711,  leaves  his 
son  Onias  II.  a  child;  his  father's  brother, 
Eleazar,  discharges  the  office  of  high-priest 
about  thirty  years.  Under  the  priesthood  of 
Eleazar  the  version  of  the  Septuagint  is  said  to 
be  made.  After  the  death  of  Eleazar  in  3744, 
Manasseh,  great  uncle  of  Onias,  and  brother  of 
Jaddus,  is  invested  with  the  priesthood 

Manasseh  dying  this  year,  Onias  II.  possesses  the 
high -priesthood.    Incurs  the  indignation  of  the 


Jos.  Ant.  lib.  xi.  c.  7 
Chron.  Alexand. 

Diod.  Sic.   lib.  xvi.  Jos 
cont.  Ap.  lib.  1. 

Plut.  in  Alex.  Arrian,  i 
Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xxii. 


Jos.  Ant,  lib,  xi.  c,  8. 


Q.   Curt.   lib.  iv.    c.  8 
Euseb.  Chron.  p.  177 
Cedrenus ;  Jos    cont 
Ap.  lib.  ii. 


Plut.  in  Alexander  Q, 
Curt.  lib.  x.c.  5;  Diod 
Sic.  lib.  xvii. 

Jos.  Ant.  lib.  xii.  c.  7 
Arist.  Diod.  lib.  xviii 
Plut.  in  Demet. 

Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xix.  App 
in  Syriacis. 


Jos,  Ant.  lib.  xii.  c.  2 
Euseb.  in  Chron. 
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king  of  Egypt,  for  not  paying  his  tribute  of 
twenty  talents ;  liis  nephew  Josei)h  gains  the 
king's  favor,  and  farms  tiie  tributes  of  C(X'lo- 

Syria,  Pha^nicia,  Samaria  and  Judea 

Ptolemy  Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt,  dies ;  Ptolemy 
Philopator  succeeds  him 

Onias  11.  high-priest,  dies;  Simon  11.  succeeds 
him. 

Antiochus   the   Great   wars    against    Ptolemy  ) 
Philopator j" 

Ptolemy  Philopator  defeats  Antiochus  at  Raphia 
in  Syria 

Ptolemy  attempts  to  enter  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  is  hindered  by  the  priests.  He  returns 
into  Egypt ;  condemns  the  Jews  in  his  domin- 
ions to  be  trod  to  death  by  elephants.  God 
gives  his  people  a  miraculous  deliverance 

The  Egyptians  rebel  against  their  king  Ptolemy 
Philopator;  the  Jews  take  his  part 

Ptolemy  Philopator  dies ;  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  an 
infant,  succeeds  him — 

Antiochus  the  Great  conquers  Phoenicia  and 
Judea 

Simon  II.  high-priest,  dies ;  Onias  III.  succeeds 
him. 

Scopas,  a  general  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  retakes 
Judea  from  Antiochus.^^ 

Antiochus  defeats  Scopas ;   is  received  by  the  ) 
Jews  into  Jerusalem f 

Arius,  king  of  Lacedemon,  writes  to  Onias  HI. 
and  acknowledges  the  kindred  of  the  Jews 
and  Lacedemonians.  The  year  uncertain. 
Perhaps  it  was  rather  Onias  I. 

Antiochus  the  Great  gives  his  daughter  Cleoi)atra 
in  marriage  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king  of 
Egypt ;  and  as  a  dowry,  Coelo-Syria,  PhaMiicia, 
Judea  and  Samaria - -  - 

Antiochus,  declaring  war  against  the  Romans,  is 
overcome,  and  loses  great  part  of  his  domin- 
ions.    He  preserves  Syria  and  Judea -  - . 

Antiochus  dies ;  leaves  Seleucus  Philopator  his 
successor.  Antiochus,  his  other  son,  sur- 
named  afterwards  Epiphanes,  at  Rome  as  a 
hostage - - -- 

Heliodorus,  by  order  of  Seleucus,  attempts  to 
rifle  the  treasury  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
Is  prevented  by  an  angel. 

Onias  III.  goes  to  Antioch,  to  vindicate  himself 
against  calumnii^s. 

Seleucus  sends  his  son  Demetrius  to  Rome,  to  r(>- 
place  his  brother  Antiochus.  who  had  Ix-cn  a 
hostage  there  fourtet^i  years 

Antiochus  journeying  to  return  into  Syria,  Se- 
leucus is  put  to  death  by  the  machinations  of 
Hehodorus,  who  intends  to  usurp  the  kingdom. 

Antiochus,  at  his  arrival,  is  received  by  the 
Syrians  as  a  tutelar  deity,  and  receives  the 
name  of  Ei)ii)hanes. 


Jos.  Ant,  lib.  xii.  c.  3. 

Polyi).  lil).  ii.  J).  155 ; 
Justin,  lib.  xxix.  c.  1 : 
Euseb.  in  Chron. 


Polyb.  lib.  v.  Justin,  lil). 
XXX.    c,  1. 

Polyb.  lib.  V. 

3  Mac.  i.  ii. 

Jos.  Ant.  lib.  xii.  c.  4. 
Eusel).  in  Chron. 
Chron.  Alexand. 

Polyb.  lib.  5. 

Justin,  lib.  XX.  c.  1,  2. 

Ptol.  in  Canone ; 

Eusel).  etc. 


Polyb.  lib.  V. 


Jos.  Ant.  lib.  xii.  c.  3. 
Polyb.  lib.  xvi. 

Jos.  Ant.  lib.  xii.  c.  3. 


Jos.  Ant.  lib.  xii.  c.  3. 


Justin,  lil).  xxxi.  c.  Cy-S. 


xxxii.  c.  z  ; 
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Ai)p.  in  Syria cis. 
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163 
163 


Jason,  son  of  Simon  II.,  high-priest,  and  brother 
of  Onias  III.,  now  high-priest,  buys  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 

Several  Jews  renounce  Judaism,  for  tlie  religion 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Greeks. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  intends  war  against  Ptole- 
my Philometor,  king  of  Egypt.  Is  received 
with  great  honor  in  Jerusalem. 

Menelaus  offers  three  hundred  talents  of  silver 
for  the  high-priesthood  more  than  what  Jason 
had  given  for  it ;  he  obtains  a  grant  of  it  from 
Antiochus  ._- - - 

Menelaus,  not  paying  his  purchase-money,  is  de- 
prived of  the  high-priesthood;  Lysimachus, 
his  brother,  is  ordered  to  perform  the  functions 
of  it, 

Menelaus,  gaining  Andronicus,  governor  of  An- 
tioch,  in  the  absence  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
causes  Onias  III.,  the  high-priest,  to  be  killed 

Lysimachus,  thinking  to  plunder  the  treasury  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  is  put  to  death  in  the 
temple - 

Antiochus  preparing  to  make  war  in  Egypt. 
Prodigies  seen  in  the  air  over  Jerusalem 

A  report  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  dead,  in 
Egypt;  Jason  attempts  Jerusalem,  but  is 
repulsed 

Antiochus,  being  informed  that  some  Jews  had 
rejoiced  at  the  false  news  of  his  death,  plun- 
ders Jerusalem,  and  slays  80,000  men 

Apollonius  sent  into  Judea  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes. He  demolishes  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
and  oppresses  the  people.  He  builds  a  citadel 
on  the  mountain  near  the  temple,  where  for- 
merly stood  the  city  of  David 

Judas  Maccabaeus,  with  nine  others,  retires  into 
the  wilderness. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  publishes  an  edict,  to  con- 
strain all  the  people  of  his  dominions  to 
uniformity  with  the  religion  of  the  Grecians. 

The  sacrifices  of  the  temple  interrupted ;  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius  set  up  on  the  altar 
of  burnt-sacrifices 

The  martyrdom  of  old  Eleazar  at  Antioch ;  of  1 
the  seven  brethren  Maccabees,  and  their  > 
mother  _-. ---J 

Mattathias  and  his  seven  sons  retire  into  the  ) 
mountains;  the  Assideans  join  them. -  j" 

About  this  time  flourishes  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach, 
author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus. 

Mattathias  dies 

Is  succeeded  by  Judas  Maccabaeus.  Judas  de- 
feats Apollonius,  and  afterwards  Seron 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  wanting  money  to  pay  the 
Romans,  goes  to  Persia.  Nicanor  and  Gorgias, 
and  Ptolemy,  son  of  Dorymenes,  enter  Juden 
at  the  head  of  their  armies - 

Judas  Maccabseus  defeats  Nicanor. 


2  Mac.  iv.7;  Jos.  de  Mi 
c.  4. 


23—28. 


—  34. 

-—  40—42. 
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Gorgias  declines  a  battle  against  Judas. 

Lysias,   coming   into   Judoa   ^vith    an    army, 
beaten,  and  forced  to  return  to  Antioch. 

Judas  purifies  the  temple,  after  tliree  years' 
defilement  by  the  Gentiles.  Tliis  is  called 
Encaenia __ 

Timotheus  and  Bacchides,  generals  of  the  Syrian 
army,  are  beaten  by  Judas. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  dies  in  Persia.  His  son, 
Antiochus  Eupator,  aged  nine  years,  succeed.s 
hnn,  under  the  regency  of  Lysias. 


Judas  wars 


163 


agamst  the  enemies  of  his  nation  | 

m  Idumea,  and  beyond  Jordan j 

Timotheus,  a  second  time,  overcome  by  Judas 
The  people  beyond  Jordan  and  in  Galilee  con- 
spire  against   the   Jews.     Are    supported    by 
Judas  and  his  brethren. 
Lysias,  coming  into  Judea,  forced  to  make  peace 

with  Judas ;   returns  to  Antioch 

A  letter  of  king  Antiochus   Eupator,  in  favor  of 

the  Jews. 
The  Roman  legates  write  to  the  Jews,  and  promise 
to  supi3ort  their  interests  with  the  king  of  Syria. 
The  treachery  of  Joppa  and  Samaria  chastised  by 

Judas. 
Judas  wars  beyond  Jordan.     Defeats  a  general  of 
the  Syrian  troops,  called   Timotheus,  different 

from  the  former  Timotheus 

Judas  attacks  Gorgias  in  Idumea ;  having  de- 
feated him,  finds  Jews,  killed  in  the  tight,  had 
concealed  gold  under  their  clothes,  which  they 
had  taken  from  an  idol's  t(niiple  at  Jamnia./. 
Antiochus  Eupator  invades  Judea  in  person  ;  be- 
sieges  Bethshur  and  takes  it ;  besieges  Jerusa- 

lem     

Philip,  who  had  been  appointed  regent  by  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes,  coming  to  Antioch.  Lysias 
prevails  with  the  king  to  make  peace  with  the 
Jews,  and  to  return  to  Antioch.  But  before  he 
returns,  he  enters  Jerusalem,  and  causes  the 
wall  to  be  demolished  that  Judas  had  built  to 
secure  the  temple  from  the  insults  of  the  citadel 
Menelaus,  the  high-priest,  dies ;  is  succeeded  by 
Alcinms,  an  intruder 


-iv.  36,  (fee.  '2  Mac 
X.  1,  &c.  Jo.s.  Ant, 
lib.  xii.  c.  11. 


Af)pian,  in  Syriacis; 
Euscb.  in  Cliron.  Jos 
Ant.  hb.  xii.  c.  14  ; 
1  Mac.  vi.  17 ;  2  Mac. 
ix.  29;  X.  10,  11 

1  Mac.  V.  1.  ikv.   2  Mac 
X.  14.  15,  Ac, 

2  Mac.  X.  24—38. 


xi.  1—15. 


2  Mac.  xii.  10,  <fec. 

1  Mac.  V.  65,  &c. 
—  vi.  48—54. 


Onias  IV.  son  of  Onias  III.  lawful  heir  to  the  dig- 
nity of  high-priest,  retires  into  Egypt,  where, 
some  time  after,  he  builds  the  temple  Onion. 
See  3854. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus,  sent  to  Rome  as  a ' 
hostage ;  escapes  from    thence,  comes   into 
Syria,  where  he  slays  his  nephew  Eupator, 
also  Lysias,  regent  of  the   kingdom,  and  is 
acknowledged  king  of  Syria 

Alcimus  intercedes  with  Demetrius  for  the  con- 
firmation of  the  dignity  of  high-prie.st,  whicl; 
he  had  received  from  Eupator  - 


—  55 — ()2 ;  2  Mac, 
xiii.  23. 


2  Mac.  xiv.  3  ;  Jos,  Ant. 
lib.  xii.  c.  IT}. 
lib.  XX.  c.  8. 


IMac.  vii.  1—4;  2  Mac 
xiv.  1,  2;  Jos.  Ant 
lib.  xii.  c.  16;  Ap 
pian  in  Syriacis 
Just.  lib.  xxxiv.c.3. 


1  Mac.  vii. 
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153 


Alcimus  returns  into  Judea  with  Bacchides,  and 
enters  Jerusalem 

Is  driven  from  thence,  and  returns  to  Demetrius, 
who  appoints  Nicanor,  with  troops,  to  take  him 
back  to  Judea.  Nicanor  makes  an  accommo- 
dation with  Judas,  and  lives  for  some  time  on 
good  terms  with  him 

Alcimus  accuses  Nicanor  of  betraying  the  1 
king's  interests.  Demetrius  orders  Meaner  I 
to  bring  Judas  to  him j 

Judas  attacks  Nicanor,  and  kills  about  5000  men 

Death  of  Rhazis,  a  famous  old  man,  who  chooses 
rather  to  die  by  his  own  hand  than  to  fall  alive 
into  the  power  of  Nicanor 

Judas  obtains  a  complete  victory,  in  which  Ni- 
canor is  killed 

Bacchides  and  Alcimus  again  sent  into  Judea.  _. 

Judas  gives  them  battle  ;  dies  like  a  hero,  on  a 
heap  of  enemies  slain  by  him 

Jonathan  Maccabseus  chosen  chief  of  his  | 
nation,  and  high -priest,  in  the  place  of  Judas  J 

The  envoys  return,which  Judas  had  sent  to  Rome, 
to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Romans. 

Bacchides  pursues  Jonathan  ;  he,  after  a  slight  ^ 
combat,  swims  over  the  Jordan  in  sight  of  > 
the  enemy.-- --- J 

Alcimus  dies 

Jonathan  and  Simon  Maccabseus  are  besieged 
in  Bethbessen,  or  Beth-agla,  Jonathan  goes  out 
of  the  place,  raises  soldiers,  and  defeats  several 
bodies  of  the  enemy 

Simon,  his  brother,  makes  several  sallies,  and 
opposes  Bacchides. 

Jonathan  makes  proposals  of  peace  to  Bac- ) 
chides,  which  are  accepted f 

Jonathan  fixes  his  abode  at  Mikmash,  where  he 
judges  the  people 

Alexander  Balas,  natural  son  of  Antiochus  ^ 
Epiphanes,  comes  into  Syria  to  be  acknowl-  > 
edged  king  — - J 

Demetrius  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  writes  to  Jona- 
than, asks  soldiers  against  Alexander  Balas. 
Balas  also  writes  to  Jonathan,  with  offers  of 
friendship,  and  the  dignity  of  high-priest 

Jonathan  assists  Balas,  puts  on  the  purple,  and 
performs  the  functions  of  high-priest,  for  the 
first  time  at  Jerusalem,  which  he  makes  his 
ordinary  residence.  In  the  year  of  the  Greeks 
160 - 

Demetrius's  second  letter  to  Jonathan 

Demetrius  Soter  dies;  Alexander  Balas  is  ac- 
knowledged king  of  Syria. 


—  10,  &c. 


26—29. 

27—32; 

2  Mac.  xiv.  26-29 
Jos.  Ant.  1.  xii.c.l7 
2  Mac.  XV.  27. 


xiv.  37—46. 


Onias  IV.  son  of  Onias  III.  builds  the  temple  of 
Onion  in  Egypt 

A  dispute  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  of 
Alexandria,    concerning  their  temples.     The 


XV.  27,  &c. 


1  Mac.  ix.  1,  &c.    Josj 
Ant.  lib.  xii.  c.  19 

—    5—21;    Jos 

Ant.  lib.  xii.  c.  19j 

—   28,    &c.;    Josj 

Ant.  lib.  xiii.  c.  11 


—  43,  &c.  Jo5 
Ant.  lib.  xiii.  c.  1 
—  54. 


—  62,   <fec.     Joi 
Ant.  lib.  xiii.  c. 


—  70 ;   Jos.  Am 
lib.  xiii.  c.  2. 

—  73. 

X.    1 ;    Jos.    An 
lib.  xiii.  c.  3. 


._-.  8— -9,  15—20 
Jos.  Ant.  1.  xiii.  c.l 


21,  &c. 

24—45. 

50 ;  Justin,  li) 

XXXV.  c.  1 ;  Polyl 
lib,  iii.  p.  161 ;  Jo 
Ant.  lib.  xiii.  c.  5. 

Jos.  Ant.  lib.  xii.  c.  ( 
lib.  XX.  c.  8;  Bel 
lib.  vii.  c.  30. 
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158 


59 


142 


141 


60 


140 


31 


5268 


139 


52 


138 


)4 


)5 


136 


135 


Samaritans  condemned  by  the  king  of  Egypt, 
and  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  preferred  to  that 

of  Gerizim 

.^.ristobulus,    a    peripatetic    Jew,    flourishes  "in 
Egypt,  under  Ptolemy  Philopator. 
153|  Demetrius   Nicanor,  eldest  son  of  Demetrius  ) 
Soter,  comes  into  Cilicia  to  recover  the  king.  I 

dom  of  his  father .  J 

Apollonius,  to  Avhom  Alexander  Balas  had  trusted 

his  affairs,  revolts  to  Demetrius  Nicanor 

He  marches  against  Jonathan  IMaccalxcus,  who 
continues  in  the  interest  of  Alexander  Balas. 

Apollonius  is  put  to  flight 

Ptolemy  Philomctor,  king  of  Egypt,  comes  into 
Syria,  pretending   to   assist  Alexander  Balas, 

but  he  really  designs  to  dethrone  him .' 

Alexander  Balas  gives  battle  to  Philomctor  and  ) 

Demetrius  Nicanor.     He  loses  it,  and  flies  to  [ 

Zabdiel,  king  of  Arabia,  and  cuts  off'  his  head  ) 

Ptolemy  Philonietor  dies  in  Syria.     Cleopatra,  ) 

his  queen,  gives  the  command  of  her  army  [- 

to  Onias,  a  Jew,  son  of  Onias  III \  ) 

Onias  restrains  Ptolemy  Physcon,  son  of  Pliilo- ) 

metor c 

Jonathan  besieges  the  fortress  of  the  Syrians  at ) 

Jerusalem _ _  (^ 

Demetrius  comes  into  Palestine ;  Jonathan  finds 

means  to  gain  him  by  presents 

Demetrius  Nicanor  attacked  by  the  inhal)itants 
of  Antioch,  who  had  revolted.    Jonathan  sends 

him  soldiers,  who  deliver  him 

Tryphon  brings  young  Antiochus,  son  of  Alexan- 
der Balas,  out  of  Arabia,  and  has  him  acknowl- 
edged king  of  Syria.     Jonathan  espouses  his 

interests  against  Demetrius  Nicanor. 

Jonathan  renews  the  alliance  with  the  Romans  ) 

and  Lacedemonians f 

He  is  treacherously  taken  by  Tryphon  in  Ptole- 
mais,  who  some  time  afterwards  puts  him  to 

death 

143  Simon  Maccabaeus  succeeds  Jonathan 

Tryphon  slays  the  young  king  Antiochus  Theos, 

and  usurps  the  kingdom  of  Syria. -^.. 

Simon  acknowledges  Demetrius  Nicanor,  who 
had  been  dispossessed  of  the  kingdom  of 
Syria,  and  obtains  from  him  the  entire  free- 
dom of  the  Jews 

The  Syrian  troops,  that  held  the  citadel  of  Jeru- 
salem, capitulate 

Demetrius  Nicator,  or  Nicanor,  goes  into  Persia 
vdih  an  army;  is  taken  by  the  king  of  Persia 


Simon  acknowledged  high-priest,  and  chief  of  the 
Jews,  in  a  great  assembly  at  Jerusalem- 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  brother  of  Demetrius  Nicanor, 
becomes  king  of  Syria  ;  allows  Simon  to  coin 
money,  and  confirms  all  the  privileges  the 
Syrian  kings  had  granted  to  the  Jews 

Return  of  the  ambassadors  Simon  had  sent  to 


xiii.  c.  6. 


1  Mac.  x.  67 ;  Jos.  Ant 
1.  xiii.  c.  8;  Jus- 
tin, 1.  XXXV.  c.  2 

Jos.  Ant.  1.  xiii.  c.  8. 

1  Mac.  X.  69—87 ;  Jos. 
Ant.  1.  xiii.  c.  8. 


—  xi,  1 — 5 ;  Jos.  Ant. 

1.  xiii.  c.  8. 
-r-  xi.  15 — 17;  Diod. 
Sic,     in     Excer. 
Phot.  cod.  244. 

xi.  18  ;    Polvb.  in 

Excer,  Val.  p.  194. 

Strab.  1.  xvi,  p.  751. 

Justin,  lib.  xxxviii.  c.  8  ; 

Jos.  cont.  A  p.  1.  ii. 

1  Mac.  xi.  20 ;  Jos.  Ant. 

1.  xiii.  c.  8. 

21—29. 


—  43,  44. 


—   54—60; 

Ant.  1.  xiii. 

xii.    1—23; 


Jos. 
c.  9. 
Jos. 


Ant.  1.  xiii.  c.  9. 

39—53. 

—  xiii.  1—9. 

Diod.  Sic.  Legat.  81. 

1  Mac.  xii.  34— 


38-41 
1.  xiii. 


— iz;  xiv. 
Jos.  Ant. 
c,  11. 


-  xiii.  49—52. 

-  xiv.  1 — 3  ;  Justin, 
1.  XXX vi.  c.  1 ;  Jos. 
Ant.  xiii.  c.  9,  12; 
Orosius,  lib.  v.  c,  4. 

-  —  26 — i9. 


XV,  1,  «fec. 
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134 
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136 


3894 
3895 
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5305 


130 
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126 
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3899 


5306 


3900 
3901 


106 
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Eonie,  to  renew  his  alliance  with  the  Romans 
Antiochus  Sidetes  quarrels  with  Simon,  and  sends 

Cendebeus  into  Palestine,  to  ravage  the  country 
Cendebeus  is  beaten  by  John  and  Judas,  Simon's 


sons 


106 


101 


100 
99 


105 


Simon  killed  by  treachery,  with  two  of  his  sons, 
by  Ptolemy,  his  son-in-law,  in  the  castle  of 
Docus ■» 

Hyrcanus,  or  John  Hyrcanus,  succeeds  his  father, 
Simon. 

Antiochus  Sidetes  besieges  Hyrcanus  in  Jerusa- 
lem   

Hyrcanus  obtains  a  truce  of  eight  days  to  cele- 
brate the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  Makes  peace 
with  Antiochus 

Hyrcanus  finds  money  in  David's  tomb,  or  rather 
the  hidden  treasures  of  the  kings  of  Judah... 

Antiochus  Sidetes  goes  to  war  against  the  Per- 
sians ;  Hyrcanus  accompanies  him.  Antiochus 
is  conquered  and  slain 

Hyrcanus  shakes  ofl'  the  yoke  of  ihe  kings  of 
Syria,  sets  himself  at  perfect  liberty,  and  takes 
several  cities  from  Syria. -. 

He  attacks  the  Idumeans,  and  obliges  them  to  ) 
receive   circumcision ) 

He  sends  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  renew  his 
alliance  with  the  Roman  power 

While  the  two  kings  of  Syria,  both  of  them  called 
Antiochus,  war  against  each  other,  Hyrcanus 
strengthens  himself  in  his  new  monarchy 

He  besieges  Samaria ;  takes  it  after  a  year's  siege 

Hyrcanus  dies,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years 

Under  his  government  is  placed  the  beginning  of 
the  three  principal  Jewish  sects,  the  Pharisees, 
the  Sadducees  and  the  Essenians,  but  their 
exact  epochs  are  not  known. 

Judas,  otherwise  called  Aristobulus,  or  Philellen, 
succeeds  John  Hyrcanus,  associates  his  brother 
Antigonus  with  him  in  the  government,  leaves 
his  other  brethren  and  mother  in  bonds.  Lets 
his  mother  starve  in  prison  ;  takes  the  diadem 
and  title  of  king.     Reigns  oue  year 

He  declares  war  against  the  Itureans.  Antigonus, 
his  brother,  beats  them,  and  obliges  them  to 
be  circumcised 

Antigonus  slain  at  his  return  from  this  expedi- 
tion, by  order  of  his  brother  Aristobulus 

AristoWus  dies,  after  reigning  one  year.  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus,  his  brother,  succeeds  him ; 
reigns  twenty-six  years.  He  attempts  Ptole- 
mais,  but  hearing  that  Ptolemy  Lathurus  was 
coming  to  relieve  the  city,  he  raises  the  siege, 
and  wastes  the  country -- 

Ptolemy  Lathurus  obtains  a  great  victory  over 
Alexander,  king  of  the  Jews.- 

Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  fearing  that  Lathurus 
should  give  her  disturbance  in  Egypt,  sends  the 
Jews  Helcias  and  Ananias  against  him,  wdth  a 
powerful  army.     She  takes  Ptolemais 


—  15. 

—  26—38. 

—  38—40. 

xvi,  14 — 18;    Jos. 
Ant,  1.  xiii.  c.  14. 


—   20—24;    Jos. 
Ant.  1.  xiii.  c.  14 


Jos,  Ant,  lib.  xiii,  c.  16 : 
Diod.Sic,xxxiv,p,901. 

Jos.  Ant.  lib.  xiii.  c.  16 


Justin,  1.  xxxviii.   c.  10 

Jos.  Ant.  lib.  xiii.  c,  17 
Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  p.  76 
XV.    c.  11 


Strabo,  1.  xvi,  p.  760 
xiii.  c.  17 


c.  18 


Euseb.  in  Chron. 


Jos.  Ant,  lib.  xiii.  c.  19 
de  Bell.  lib.  i.  c,  S 


Jos.  ubi  cup. 


c.  20. 
c.  20,' 2L 

c,  21- 
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98 


94 
93 
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81 


5342 


80 


74 


939 


5342 


67 


66 


65 


105 


78 


69 


62 


61 


69 


Alexander  Jannspus,  king  of  the  Jews,  makes  an 
alliance  with  Cleopatra,  and  takes  some  places 

in  Palestine... 

Attacks  Gaza,  takes  it,  and  demolishes  it. 
The  Jews  revolt  against  him,  but  he  subdues  them. 
He  wages  several  wars  abroad  with  success. 
His  subjects  war  against  him   during  six  vears 
and  invite  to  their  assistance  Demetrius  Euce- 

rus,  king  of  Syria 

Alexander  loses  the  battle,  but  the  consideration 
of  his  misfortunes  reconciles  his  subjects  to  him. 

Demetrius  Eucerus  obliged  to  retire  into  Syria. 
The  years  of  these  events  are  not  well  known! 

Antiochus  Dionysius,  king  of  Syria,  invades 
Judea;  attacks  the  Arabians,  but  is  beaten  and 
slain.  Aretas,  king  of  the  Arabians,  attacks 
Alexander ;  having  overcome  him,  treats  with 
him,  and  retires. 

Alexander  Jannicus  takes  the  cities  of  Dion, 
Gerasa,  Gaulon,  Seleuci,  &c. 

Alexander  Jannaeus  dies,  aged  forty-nine  years.  . 

Alexandra,  otherwise  Salome,  or  Salina,  his 
queen,  succeeds  him ;  gains  the  Pharisees  to 
her  party,  by  giving  them  great  power.  Reigns 
nine  years. 

Aristobulus  11.  son  of  Alexander  Jannseus,  heads 
the  old  soldiers  of  his  father ;  is  discontented 
with  the  government  of  his  mother  and  the 
Pharisees 

Takes  possession  of  the  chief  places  of  Judea, 
during  his  mother's  sickness 

Alexandra  dies.  Hyrcanus,  her  eldest  son,  and 
brother  of  Aristobulus,  is  acknowledged  king. 
Reigns  peaceably  two  years. 

Battle  between  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus ;  Hyr- 
canus is  overcome  at  Jericho.  Hyrcanus  had 
been  high-priest  under  the  reign  of  his  mother 
nine  years ;  then  is  king  and  pontill"  two  years ; 
is  afterwards  only  priest  nineteen  years;  after 
which  he  is  ethnarch  four  years.  At  last,  he 
is  Herod's  captive  and  sport  eight  years.  So 
that  he  survived  his  father,  Alexander  Janneeus, 
forty-eight  years 

Peace  concluded  between  the  brothers,  on  condi- 
tion that  Hyrcanus  should  live  private,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  estate,  and  Aristobulus  be 
acknowledged  high-priest  and  king.  Thus 
Hyrcanus,  having  reigned  three  years  and 
three  months,  resigns  the  kingdom  to  Aristobu- 
lus II,,  who  reigns  three  years  and  three 
months 

Hyrcanus,  at  the  instigation  of  Antij^ater,  seeks 
protection  from   Aretas,  king  of  the  Arabians. 

Aretas,  king  ot  the  Arai)ians,  undertakes  to  re- 
place Hyrcanus  on  the  tlirone - 

Aristobulus  is  worsted,  and  forced  to  shut  himself 
up  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

He  sends  deputations,  first  to  (Jabinius,  and  tlicn 
to  Scaurus,  who  were  sent  by  Pompey  into 
Syria;   offers  them  great  sums  of  money  to 


c.  22. 


Jos.  Ant.  lib.  xiii.  c.  23. 


24. 


lib.   xiv.    c.    1 1 
Bel  lib.  i.e.  4 


Jos.  ubi  sup. 


C.8;  Bel.  Ub.i.  5. 
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60 


59 


53 

52 


51 
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49 
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63 


63 


53 


engage  on  his  side,  and  to  oblige  Aretas  to 
raise  the  siege  of  the  temple. 

Scaurus  writes  to  Aretas,  and  threatens  to  declare 
him  an  enemy  to  the  Roman  people,  if  he  does 
not  retire. 

Aretas  withdraws  his  forces ;  Aristobulus  pursues 
him,  gives  him  battle,  and  obtains  a  victory 
over  him. 

Pompey  comes  to  Damascus,  and  orders  Aristobu- 
lus and  Hyrcanus  to  appear  before  him.  Hears 
the  cause  of  the  two  brothers,  and  advises  them 
to  live  in  good  understanding  with  each  other 

Aristobulus  withdraws  into  Jerusalem,  and  main- 
tains the  city  against  Pompey,  who  besieges  it. 
The  city  and  temple  taken.  Aristobulus  taken 
prisoner.  Hyrcanus  made  high-priest  and 
prince  of  the  Jews,  but  not  allowed  to  wear  the 
diadem.  Judea  reduced  to  its  ancient  limits, 
and  obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Romans 

Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus,  having  escaped 
from  the  custody  of  those  who  were  carrying 
him  to  Rome,  comes  into  Judea,  and  raises 
soldiers 

End  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 

Augustus,  afterwards  emperor,  is  born. 

Gabinius,  a  Roman  commander,  beats  Alexander, 
and  besieges  him  in  the  castle  of  Alexandrion. 
Alexander  surrenders,  with  all  his  strong  places. 

Aristobulus,  escaping  from  Rome,  returns  into 
Judea,  and  endeavors  to  repair  the  castle  of 
Alexandrion.  Is  hindered  by  the  Romans,  who 
disperse  his  little  army.  He  flees  to  Machseron, 
determining  to  fortify  it,  but  is  presently  be- 
sieged  in  it.  After  some  resistance,  is  taken,  and 
sent  a  second  time  prisoner  to  Rome 

Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,  by  money,  in- 
duces Gabinius  to  come  into  Egypt,  to  restore 
him  to  the  throne.  John  Hyrcanus  furnishes 
Gabinius  with  provisions  for  his  army,  and 
writes  to  the  Jews,  in  Pelusium,  to  favor  the 
passage  of  the  Romans _ 

While  Gabinius  is  busy  in  Egypt,  Alexander,  son 
of  Aristobulus,  wastes  Judea.  Gabinius  defeats 
him  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tabor 

Crassus  succeeds  Gabinius  in  the  government  of 
Syria 

Crassus,  passing  into  Syria,  and  finding  the  pro- 
vince quiet,  makes  war  against  the  Parthians. 

He  comes  to  Jerusalem,  and  takes  great  riches 
out  of  the  temple 

He  marches  against  the  Parthians ;  is  beaten  and 
killed  by  Orodes 

Cassius  brings  the  remains  of  the  Roman  army 
over  the  Euphrates,  takes  Tirhakah,  and  brings 
from  thence  above  30,000  Jewish  captives. 

He  restrains  Alexander,  son  of  king  Aristobulus. 

Civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey 


c.  4. 


c.  5. 


0.  5—7. 


Strab.  lib.  xvi.  p.  76! 


Jos.  Ant.  lib. 
Bel 


xiii.  c,  IC 
.  lib.  i,  c.  i 


Jos.  Ant.  lib,  xiv,  c.  11 
Bel.  lib.  i.  c.  6. 


Dion.  Cas.  lib.  xxxix ; 
Plutarch  in  Anton. 
Jos.  Ant.  1.  xiv.  c,11 


Jos.  ubi  sup. 

Dion.  Cas.  lib.  xxxix. 

Jos.  Ant.  lib.  xiv.  c.  12. 
Dion.  Cas.  Kb.  xi. 


Pluto  in  Cses,  etc. 
Dion.  Cas.  lib.  xli. 
App.  Bel.  civ.  lib.  i; 
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Julius  Coesar,  makinpf  himself  master  of  Rome, 
sets  Aristoi)ulus  at  liberty,  and  sends  him  with 
two  legions  into  Syria. 

Those  of  Pompey's  party  poison  Aristobulus. 

Scipio  slays  young  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus. 

The  battle  of  Pharsalia.  Antii)ater  governor  of 
Judea. 

The  library  of  Alexandria  burnt. 

Antipater,  by  order  of  Hyrcanus,  joins  Mithri- 
dates,  who  was  going  into  Egypt  with  succors 
for  Cffisar,  and  assists  him  in  reducing  the 
Egyptians. 

Ca3sar,  having  finished  the  war  in  Egj^pt,  comes 
into  Syria;  confirms  Hyrcanus  in  the  high- 
priesthood. 

Vitruvius,  the  architect,  flourishes. 

Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus,  remonstrates  to 
Csesar ;  but  Caesar  is  prejudiced  against  him  by 
Antipater _ 

Antipater  takes  advantage  of  the  indolence  of 
Hyrcanus;  makes  his  eldest  son,  Phazael, 
governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  Herod,  another  of 
his  sons,  governor  of  Galilee. - 

Herod  is  summoned  to  Jerusalem  to  give  an 
account  of  his  conduct,  but,  finding  himself  in 
danger  of  being  condemned,  retires  to  his 
government. 

Hillel  and  Sameas,  two  famous  rabbins,  live 
about  this  time,  Sameas  was  master  to  Hillel. 
Jonathan,  son  of  Uziel,  author  of  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase,  was  a  disciple  of  Hillel.  Josephus 
says,  that  Pollio  was  master  of  Sameas. 
Jerome  says,  that  Akiba  succeeded  Sameas 
and  Hillel  in  the  school  of  the  Hebrews. 

Cffisar  passes  into  Africa.  Cato  kills  himself  at 
Utica, 

Reform  of  the  Roman  Calendar,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  708.     This  year   consisted  of  445  days 

Hyrcanus  sends  ambassadors  to  Julius  Ctrsar,  to 
renew  alliance.  The  alliance  renewed  in  a 
manner  very  advantageous  to  the  Jews. 

After  the  death  of  Julius  Cgesar,  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Jews  are  introduced  into  the  senate, 
and  obtain  their  whole  request. 

The  Jews  of  Asia  confirmed  in  their  privilege  of 
not  being  compelled  to  serve  in  the  wars. 

Cassius  demands  700  talents  from  Judea.  Mal- 
ichus  causes  Antipater   to  be  ])oisoned 

Herod  causes  Malichus  to  be  killed,  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  father  Antipater. 

Felix,  having  attacked  Phazael,  is  shut  up  by 
him  in  a  tower,  whence  Phazael  would  not 
release  him  but  on  composition. 

The  era  of  Spain,  Spain  being  now  subdued  to 
Augustus  by  Domitius  Calvinus. 

Herod  and  Phazael  tetrarchs  of  Judea 

Antigonus  II.  son  of  Aristobulus,  gathers  an 
army,  and  enters  Judea. 

Herod  gives  him  battle,  and  routs  him. 

Mark  Antony  coming  into  I3ithynia,  some  Jews 


Jos.  Ant.  lib.  xiv,  c.  15 ; 
Bel.  lib.  i.  c.  8. 


C.17. 


Censorin.  c.  20. 


Jos.  Ant.  lib.  xiv.  c.  18, 
19. 


c.  28. 
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resort  to  him,  and  accuse  Herod  and  Phazael 
before  him ;  but  Herod,  coming  thither,  wins 
the  affections  of  Antony 

Mark  Antony,  being  at  Ephesus,  grants  the 
hberty  of  their  nation  to  such  Jews  as  had  been 
brought  captive  by  Cassius,  and  causes  the 
lands  to  be  restored  that  had  been  unjustly 
taken  away  from  the  Jews, 

Mark  Antony  coming  to  Antioch,  some  principal 
Jews  accuse  Herod  and  Phazael,  but  instead  of 
hearing  them,  he  establishes  the  two  brothers 
tetrarchs  of  the  Jews 

The  Jews  afterwards  send  a  deputation  of  a 
thousand  of  their  most  considerable  men  to 
Antony,  then  at  Tyre;  but  in  vain.. 

Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus,  prevails  with  the 
Parthians  to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  Judea. 
The  Parthians  seize  Hyrcanus  and  Phazael, 
and  deliver  them  up  to  Antigonus 

Phazael  beats  out  his  own  brains ;  the  Parthians 
carry  Hyrcanus  beyond  the  Euphrates,  after 
Antigonus  had  cut  off  his  ears. 

Herod  forced  to  flee  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  to 
Rome,  to  implore  assistance  from  Antony.  He 
obtains  the  kingdom  of  Judea  from  the  senate, 
and  returns  with  letters  from  Antony,  who 
orders  the  governors  of  Syria  to  assist  in 
obtaining  the  kingdom.  He  reigns  thirty-seven 
years 

He  first  takes  Joppa,  then  goes  to  Massada,  where 
his  brother  Joseph  was  besieged  by  Antigonus 

He  raises  that  siege,  and  marches  against  Jeru- 
salem ;  but,  the  season  being  too  far  advanced, 
he  could  not  then  besiege  it 

He  takes  the  robbers  that  hid  themselves  in  the 
caves  of  Galilee,  and  slays  them, 

Machera,  a  Roman  captain,  and  Joseph,  Herod's 
brother,  carry  on  the  war  against  Antigonus, 
while  Herod  goes  with  troops  to  Antony,  then 
besieging  Samosata - 

After  the  taking  of  Samosata,  Antony  sends 
Sosius,  with  Herod,  into  Judea,  to  reduce  it--- 

After  several  battles,  Herod  marches  against 
Jerusalem ;  the  city  is  taken ;  Antigonus  sur- 
renders himself  to  Sosius,  who  insults  him. 

Antigonus  carried  prisoner  to  Antony,  at  Antioch, 
who  orders  him  to  be  beheaded- - 

End  of  the  reign  of  the  Asmoneans,  which  had  lasted 
126  years. 

Ananel  high -priest  the  first  time  --- 

Hyrcanus  is  treated  kindly  by  the  king  of  the 
Parthians.   Obtains  leave  to  return  into  Judea. 

Because  Hyrcanus  could  no  longer  exercise  the 
functions  of  the  high-priesthood,  Herod  be- 
stows that  dignity  on  Ananel ^- 

Alexandra,  mother  of  Mariamne  and  Aristobu- 
lus, obtains  of  Herod  that  Aristobulus  might 
be  made  high-priest. 


c,  22. 


c.  23. 


c.  24,  25. 


c,  26. 


c.  27. 


Jos.  Ant.  lib.  xiv.  c.  27. 


XV,  c,  2. 


c,  2, 3. 


^i^^v  ' 
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Herod  causes  Aristobiilus  to  be  drowned,  after  he 

had  been  high-priest  one  year. 

Ananel  high-priest  the  second  time 

Herod   is  sent  for  by  Antony  to  justify  hiniscTf 

^concerning  the  murder  of  Aristobuhis 

War  between  Augustus  and  Mark  Antony.  Herod 

sides  with  Antony. 
Herod's  wars  with  the  Arabians. 
A  great  earthquake  in  Judea. 


Jos.  u])i  sup. 

Jos.  Ant.  lib.  xv.  c.  4. 


Augustus  obtains  the 


The  battle  of  Actium 

victory  over  Antony  

Herod  seizes  Hyrcanus,  w^ho  attempted  to  take 

shelter  with  the  king  of  the  Arabians,  and  puts 

him  to  death. 
He  goes  to  Eome  to  pay  his  court  to  Augustus; 

obtains  the   confirmation  of  the  kingdom  of 

Judea. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  kill  themselves. 

End  of  the  kings  of  Alexandria,  S94  years  front  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Augustus  comes  into  Syria ;  passes  through  Pales- 
tine ;   is  magnificently  entertained  by  Herod, 

Herod  puts  to  death  his  wife  Mariamne,  daugh- 
ter of  Alexandra, 

Salome,  Herod's  sister,  divorces  herself  from  Cos- 
tobarus. 

Plague  and  famine  rage  in  Judea. 

Herod  undertakes  several  buildings,  contrary  to 
the  religion  of  the  Jews _._ 

He  builds  Csesarea  of  Palestine. 

Agrippa,  Augustus's  favorite,  comes  into  Asia. 
Herod  visits  him _ _. 

Augustus  gives  Trachonitis  to  Herod. 

Herod  undertakes  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem   __ 

Herod  makes  a  journey  to  Rome,  to  recommend 
himself  to  Augustus 

He  marries  his  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Aristo- 
bulus _ 

Herod  comes  to  meet  Agrippa,  and  engages  him 
to  visit  Jerusalem. 

Domestic  divisions  in  Herod's  family,  Salome, 
Pheroras  and  Antipater  at  variance  with  Alex- 
ander and  Aristobuhis 

Herod  goes  to  Rome,  and  accuses  his  two  sons, 
Alexander  and  Aristobuhis,  to  Augustus, 

The  solemn  dedication  of  the  city  of  Csesarea, 
built  by  Herod,  in  honor  of  Augustus. 

Augustus  continues  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  in 
their  ancient  rights  and  privih^ges. 

Herod,  it  is  said,  causes  David's  tomb  to  be 
opened,  to  take  out  treasure. 

New  disturbances  in  Herod's  family. 

Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  reconciles  his 
son-in-law,  Alexander,  to  his  father,  Herod. 

Archelaus  goes  to  Rome  with  Herod. 

Herod  makes  war  in  Arabia. 


c.  7; 


Bel.  lib.  i.  c.  14. 
Dion.  Cas.  lib.  li, 
Plut.  in  Ant.  etc. 


Jos.  Ant.  lib. xv.  ell. 


c.  13. 


c.  14. 


xvi.  c.  1. 


c.  G— 12. 
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Herod  is  accused  to  Augustus  of  killing  several 
Arabs - _ 

An  angel  appears  to  the  priest  Zacharias.  The 
conception  of  John  the  Baptist.  September 
24th 

Annunciation  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  to  the  Virgin  Mary.    March  25th -  -  - 

Herod  condemns  and  slays  his  two  sons  Alexan- 
der and  Aristobulus 

Antipater,  son  of  Herod,  aims  at  the  kingdom. - 

Herod  sends  Antipater  to  Rome. 

The  artifices  and  tricks  of  Antipater  are  discov- 
ered. 

Birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  six  months  before  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  June  24th 


Jos,  Ant.  lib.  xvi.  c.  1' 


Luke  i.  9—20, 


26—38. 


Jos.  Ant. 


1.  xvi.  c.  17. 
1.  xvii.  c.  1. 


Luke  i.  57—80. 
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FROM  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST  TO  THE  DESTRUCTION 
OF  JERUSALEM. 


The  birth  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ, 
December  25th __' 

Circumcision  of  Jesus,  January  1 

Antipater  returns  from  Borne.    Is  accused  and  | 
convicted  of  a  design  to  poison  Herod | 

Wise  men  come  to  worship  Jesus 

Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  Jesus  presented 
in  the  temple,  forty  days  after  his  birth,  Feb  2d 

FHght  into  Egypt _  _ 

Massacre  of  the  innocents  at  Bethlehem 

Antipater  put  to  death  by  order  of  Herod. 

Herod  dies,  five  days  after  Antipater 


goes 


A^rchelaus  appointed  king  of  Judea  by  the  will 
of  Herod 

Return  of  Jesus  Christ  out  of  Egypt.     ] 
to  dwell  at  Nazareth _ 

Archelaus  goes  to  Rome,  to  procure  from  Augus- 
tus the  confirmation  of  Herod's  will  in  his  favor. 

The  Jews  revolt ;  Varus  keeps  them  in  their  duty. 

Archelaus  obtains  a  part  of  his  father's  dominions, 
with  the  title  of  tetrarch,  and  returns  to  Judea. 

An  impostor  assumes  the  character  of  Alexander, 
son  of  Herod  and  Mariamne. 

Archelaus  takes  the  high-priesthood  from  Joazar, 
and  gives  it  to  Eleazar. 

The  Vulgar  ^ra,  or  Anno  Domini ;  the  fourth 
year  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  first  of  which  has  but 
eight  days. 

Archelaus  banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul 

Enrolment,  or  taxation,  by  Cyrenius  in  Syria. 
This  was  his  second  enrolment. 

Revolt  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite,  chief  of  the  Hero- 
dians, 

Jesus  Christ,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  visits  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem;  continues  there  three 
days,  unknown  to  his  parents 

Marcus  Ambivius  governor  of  Judea _. 

Death  of  the  emperor  Augustus ;  reigned  fifty- 
seven  years,  five  months  and  four  days -- 


Tiberius  succeeds  him  ;  reigns  twenty -two  years, 
six  months,  and  twenty-eight  days 

Tiberius  expels  from  Italy  all  who  profess  the  Jew- 
ish religion,  or  practise  Egyptian  superstitions. 

Pilate  sent  governor  into  Judea -- 

He  attempts  to  bring  the  Roman  colors  and  en- 
signs into  Jerusalem,  but  is  opposed  by  the  Jews. 

John  the  Baptist  begins  to  preach 


Jesus  Christ  baptized  by  John. 


Luke  ii.  7. 

2L 

Jos.  Ant.  1.  xvii.  c.  7, 9  ; 

Bal.  lib.  i.  c.  20,  21. 
Matt.  ii.  1—12. 

Luke  ii.  22—38. 
Matt.  ii.  13—15. 
16,  17. 


Jos.  Ant.  l.xvii.  c.  8; 

Euseb,  Hist.  Ec.  i.  8. 
Jos.  Ant.  1.  xvii.  c,  13  ; 

Matt.  ii.  22. 

Matt.  ii.  19—23, 


Jos.  Ant.  1.  x\di.  c.  15. 


Jesus  goes  into  the  desert. 


After  forty  days,  Jesus  returns  to  John,    He  calls 
Andrew,  Simon,  Philip  and  Nathanael 


Luke  ii.  46 — 48, 
Jos.  Ant.  1.  xvii.  c.  15. 
Vel.  Pat.  lib.  ii.  c.  123  ; 

Suet,  in  Oct.  c.  100  ; 

Tacitus,  1.  i.  c.  5,  7. 

Jos.  Ant.  lib.  xviii.  c.  3 
&c, 


Matt.  iii.  1 ; 

Luke  iii.  2,  3 

John  i.  15. 
13—17; 

Mark  i.  9; 

Luke  iii.  21. 
—  iv,  1—11; 

Mark  i.l2; 

Luke  iv.  1. 

12,  etc.  John  i. 


35,  &c. 
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FROM  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST  TO  THE  DESTRUCTION 
OF  JERUSALEM. 


The  marriage  in  Cana,  where  Jesus  changes 
water  into  wine 

Jesus  comes  to  Capernaum ;  thence  to  Jerusa- 
lem, where  he  celebrates  the  first  passover 
after  his  baptism,  April  15th,  this  year - 

Nicodemus  comes  to  Jesus  by  night 

Jesus  goes  to  the  banks  of  Jordan,  where  he 
baptizes .--- 

Herod  Antipas  marries  Herodias,  his  brother 
Philip's  wife,  Philip  being  yet  living, 

John  the  Baptist  declares  vehemently  against ) 
this  marriage ;  he  is  put  in  prison j 

Jesus  withdraws  into  Galilee ;  converts  the  Sa- 
inaritan  woman  and  several  Samaritans 

Preaches  at  Nazareth,  and  leaves  this  city  to  dwell 
in  Capernaum 

Calling  of  Simon,  Andrew,  James  and  John,  by 
Jesus  Christ-  _ 

Jesus  Christ  works  several  miracles .--. 

Matthew  called __ 

The   second   passover   of   our   Saviour's   public 

ministry. 
Our  Saviour's  sermon  on  the  mount - 

John,  the  Baptist,  in  prison,  sends  a  deputation  ) 
to  Jesus,  to  inquire  if  he  were  the   Messiah  J 

Mission  of  the  apostles  into  several  parts  of 
Judea 

John  the  Baptist  slain,  by  order  of  Herod,  at  "l 
the  instigation  of  Herodias,  in  the  seven-  > 
teenth  year  of  Tiberius J 

Jesus  Christ  feeds  5,000  men,  with  five  loaves  and 
two  fishes 

Jesus  Christ's  third  passover,  after  his  baptism. 

He  passes  through  Judea  and  Galilee,  teaching  ) 
and  doing  miracles f 

Transfiguration  of  Jesus  Christ 

Mission  of  the  seventy -two  disciples 

JesQS  goes  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost 

His  relations  would  have  him  go  to  the  feast  of 

Tabernacles ;  he    tells  them    his   hour  is  not 

yet  come ;  however,  he  goes  thither  about  the 

middle  of  the  feast- - . 

At  the  beginning  of  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Lazai'us  falls  sick,  and  dies;  Jesus 
comes  from   beyond  Jordan,  and  restores  him 

to  life 

Jesus  retires  to  Ephraim  on  Jordan,  to  avoid  the 

snares  and   malice  of  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem 

He  comes  to  Jerusalem,  to  be  present  at  his  last 

passover 

On  Sunday,  March  29,  of  Nisau  9,  he  arrives  at 
Bethany;  sups  with  Simon  the  leper 


John  ii,  1. 

Matt,  ix, — xii. 

John  ii.  12—25. 
John  iii.  1 — 21. 

John  iii.  22. 


Matt.  xiv.  3 — 5;  Mar 
vi.  17—20 ;  Luk 
hi.  19. 

John  iv.  1 — 42. 

Luke  iv.  16—32. 
Matt.  iv.  18-22;  Mark 

16—20  ;  Luke  v. 

—11. 
Marki.  23—27;  n-  12 

Matt.  viii.  14—17 

Luke  iv.  35  ;  v.  21 
Matt.  ix.  9;  Mark  ii,  14 

Luke  V,  27. 


V.  1-vii.  29  ;  Luk 

vi.  20—49, 

xi.  2 — 6  ;  Luke  vi 

18—23. 

X.  Mark  vi.  7— IJ 

Luke  ix.  1 — 6. 


xiv.l.  Markvi.l' 

Luke  ix.  7. 
15;  Mark  vi.3J 

Luke  ix.  12;  Joh 

vi.  5. 

ix.  35  ;  Mark  vi.  < 

xvii.  1 ;  Mark  i: 

2 ;  Luke  ix.  2i 
Luke  X.  1 — 16. 
John  V,  1, 


vh.  1—39, 


xi.  17—46. 


—  54. 


Matt.  xxi.  1;  Markxi.". 
Lukexix.29;  Joh 
xh.  12. 

John  xii.  1 — 8, 
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Monday,  Msirch  30,  his  triumphant  entry  into  ) 
Jerusalem _ r 

Tuesday,  March  31,  he  comes  again  to  Jerusa-  ) 
lem  ;  on  his  way  curses  the  l)arren  fit^-tree  f 

Wednesday,  April  1,  the  priests  and  scrihes  ) 
consult  on  means  to  apprehend  him \ 

Thursday,  Ai)ril  2,  he  i)asseth  this  day  on  the 
mount  of  Olives ;  sends  Peter  and  John  mto 
the  city,  to  prepare  for  the  passover 

Thursday  evening,  he  goes  into  the  city,  and  eats 
his  last  supper  with  his  apostles;  institutes  the 
Eucharist,  After  supper,  he  retires  with  them 
into  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  wliere  Judas, 
accompanied  by  the  soldiers,  seizes  him 

In  the  night-time,  Jesus  is  conducted  to  Aimas,  ) 
father-in-law  of  the  high-priest  Caiaphas \ 

Friday,  April  3,  Xisan  14,  he  is  carried  to  Pilate,  ] 
accused,  condemned  and  crucified  on  Calvary  > 

Towards  evening,  before  the  repose  of  the  j 
sabbath  begins,  he  is  taken  down  from  the  > 
cross,  embalmed,  and  laid  in  a  tomb | 

The  priests  set  guards  about  it,  and  seal  up  the 
entry  of  the  sepulchre  - 

He  continues  in  the  tomb  all  Friday  night,  all 
Saturday,  (that  is,  the  sabbath),  and  Saturday 
night,  till  Sunday  morning. 

He  rises  on  Sunday  morning. .- 

Angels  declare  his  resurrection  to  the  holy 
women  who  visit  his  tomb 

Jesus  himself  appears;  1.  to  Mary  Magdalen, 
who  mistakes  him  for  the  gardener ;  2.  to  the 
holy  women,  returning  from  the  sepulchre ; 
3.  to  Peter ;  4.  to  the  two  disciples  going  to 
Emmaus ;  5.  to  the  apostles  assembled  in  an 
apartment  at  Jerusalem,  excepting  Thomas, 
who  was  absent :  all  this  on  the  day  of  his 
resurrection - - --- 

Eight  days  after,  in  the  same  place,  he  again 
visits  his  disciples,  and  convinces  Thomas,  now 
present - - -- 

The  apostles  return  into  Galilee.  Jesus  shows  ) 
himself  to  them  on  several  occasions \ 

The  apostles,  having  passed  about  twenty-eight 
days  in  Galilee,  return  to  Jerusalem. 

Jesus  appears  to  them  while  at  table,  in  Jerusa- 
lem, May  14.  Having  taken  them  out  of  the 
city,  to  the  mount  of  Olives,  he  ascends  into 
heaven  before  them  all,  on  the  fortieth  day 
after  his  resurrection - 

Ten  days  after,  being  the  fea.st  of  Pentecost,  tl.e 
Holy  Ghost  descends  upon  them  in  the  form 
of  tongues  of  fire. • 

Seven  deacons  chosen  

St.  Stephen  martyred .  - - 

Saul  persecutes  the  church;  his  conversion 


Matt.  xxi.  8 ;  Mark   xi. 

8 ;  Luke  xix.  30  : 

John  xii.  13. 
xxi.  IS.  19;  Mark 

xi,  12—14. 
Mark  xi.  IS  ;  Luke  xix. 

47,  48. 

Matt,  xxvi.17;  Mark  xiv. 
12;  Luke  xxii.  7. 

20;  Mark   xiv. 

17  ;  Luke  xxii.  14; 
John  xiii.  1  ;  Matt 
xxvi.  30;  Mark  xiv 
2() ;  Luke  xxii.  39  ; 
John  xviii.  1,  8, 

Matt.xxvi.57;  Mark  xiv. 
r)3  ;  Luke  xxii.  54  : 
John  xviii.  \:\. 

xxvii.    2,   11—14: 

Mark  xv.l;Lu.xxiii. 
1 ;  John  xviii.  28. 


57;  Mark  xv 

42;  Luke  xxiii.  50; 
John  xix.  38, 

66. 


xxviii.  2. 


John  XX,  n 
14. 


Matt,  xxviii.  9;  John  xx 

18. 
Luke  xxi  v.  36. 


John  XX.  19—23. 
Mark  xvi.  14;  John  .xx 
26. 

Matt,  xxviii.  16— IS; 
John  xxi.  1. 


Luke  xxiv.  30.  81;  Act>» 
i.  9. 


Acts  ii. 

—  vi.  1—6. 
8— vii.  60. 

—  viii.   ]— ix.  1—19. 


42 
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Pilate  writes  to  Tiberius  respecting  the  death  of 

Jesus  Christ. 
James  the  lesser  made  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
Philip  the  deacon  baptizes  the  eunuch  of  queen 

Candace - 

Dispersion  of  believers  from  Jerusalem 

Agrippa  the  younger,  being  much  involved  in 

debt  in  Judea,  resolves  on  going  to  Rome. 
He   arrives   at   Rome,  and   devotes   himself  to 

Caius,  afterwards  emperor. 
He  falls  under  the  displeasure  of  Tiberius,  and 

is  put  in  prison. 
Pilate  ordered  into  Italy. 

Tiberius  dies;  Caius  Caligula  succeeds 

Agrippa  set  at  liberty,  and  promoted  to  honor. 
Apollonius  Tyanseus  becomes  famous  about  the 

end  of  Tiberius's  reign. 
It  is  thought  that  about  this  time  St,  Peter  coi^es 

to  Antioch. 
St.  Paul  escapes  from  Damascus,  by  being  let 

down  in  a  basket -- 

He    comes  to  Jerusalem ;  Barnabas  introduces 

him  to  the  apostles  and  disciples 

He  goes  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  his  native  country 
Caligula  gives  Agrippa  the  tetrarchy  of  his  uncle 

Philip ;  he  returns  into  Judea  ;  passing  through 

Alexandria,  he  is  ridiculed  by  the  inhabitants. 
The    citizens   of    Alexandria   make    an    uproar 

against  the  Jews,  at  the  instigation  of  Flaccus. 
Pilate  kills  himself. 
Flaccus  apprehended,  and  carried  to  Rome;  is 

banished  by  order  of  Caligula. 
Herod  the  tetrarch  goes  to  Rome,  in  hopes  of 

obtaining  some  favor  from  the  emperor.     But 

Caligula,  being  prepossessed  by  Agrippa,  ban- 
ishes him  to  Lyons. 
Caligula  orders  Petronius  to  place  his  statue  in 

the  temple  of  Jerusalem.     The  Jews  obtain 

some  delay  from  Petronius. 
Agrippa  endeavors  to  divert  the  emperor  from 

this  thought,  at  last,  as  a  great  favor,  that  this 

statue  should  not  be  set  up. 
Philo,  the  Jew,  goes  with  a  deputation  from  the 

Jews  at  Alexandria  to  Caligula. 
Philo  obtains  an  audience  of  the  emperor,  and 

runs  the  hazard  of  his  life. 
Tumults  in  Chaldea;  the  Jews  quit  Babylon,  an/. 

retire  to  Seleucia. 
About  this  time,  Helena,  queen  of  the  Adiabe- 

nians,  and   Izates,  her  son,  embrace  Judaism. 
Caius    Caligula   dies ;    Claudius    succeeds   him. 

Agrippa  persuades  him  to  accept  the  empire 

offered  by  the  army.     Claudius  adds   Judea 

and  Samaria  to  Agrippa's  dominions - 

Agrippa  returns  to  Judea ;  takes  the  high-priest- 
hood from  Theophilus,  son  of  Ananus ;  gives 

it  to  Simon  Cantharus, 
Soon  after,  takes  this   dignity  from  Cantharus, 

and  gives  it  to  Matthias. 


Acts  viii.  26 — 40. 
1, 


Sueton.  in  Calig. 


Acts  ix.  23—25. 


—  26—29. 

—  30. 


Sueton.  in  Claud. 
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51 


52 


54 


55 


56 
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Peter  comes  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
The  year  not  certain. 

Agrippa  deprives  the  high-priest  Matthias  of  the 
priestiiood;  bestows  it  on  EUoneus,  son  of 
Citheus  -- 

Causes  the  apostle  James  the  greater  to  be  siezod  ) 
and  beheads  him j 

Peter  also  put  into  prison  by  his  order,  but  is  liber- 
ated by  an  angel 

Sometime  afterwards,  Agrippa,  at  Caesarea,  re- 
ceives a  sudden  stroke  from  heaven,  and  dies 
in  great  misery _ 

Paul  and  Barnabas  go  to  Jerusalem  with  the 
contributions  of  the  beUevers  at  Antioch 

At  their  return  to  Antioch,  the  church  sends 
them  forth  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles,  wherever 
the  Holy  Ghost  should  lead  them 

Caspius  Fadus  sent  into  Judea,  as  governor. 

A  great  fomine  in  Judea 

Paul  and  Barnabas  go  to  Cyprus,  thence  to  Pam- 
phylia,  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia.  (But  see  under 
Paul) 

At  Lystra,  the  people  prepare  sacrifice  to  them 
as  gods - - 

They  return  to  Antioch 

The  First  Epistle  of  Peter 

About  this  time  Mark  writes  his  Gospel 

Caspus  Fadus  recalled;  the  government  of  Judea 
given  to  Tiberius  Alexander 

Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  takes  the  pontificate 
from  Joseph,  son  of  Camides ;  gives  it  to  Ana- 
nias, son  of  Nebedeus. 

Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  dies. 

Ventidius  Cumanus  made  governor  of  Judea  in 
place  of  Tiberius  Alexander. 

Troubles  in  Judea  under  the  government  of  Cu- 
manus. 

Judaizing  Christians  enforce  the  law  on  coverted 
Gentiles __ 

The  council  at  Jerusalem  determines  that  con- 
verted  Gentiles  should  not  be  bound  to  an  ob- 
servance of  the  legal  ceremonies 

Peter  comes  to  Antioch  and  is  reproved  by  Paul. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  separate  on  account  of  John 
Mark - 

Timothy  adheres  to  Paul  and  receives  circumci- 
sion   - 

Luke  at  this  time,  Avith  Paul - 

Paul  passes  out  of  Asia  into  Macedonia 

Paul  comes  to  Athens 

From  Athens  he  goes  to  Corinth 

The  Jews  expelled  from  Rome  under  the  reign  of 
Claudius. - 

Felix  sent  governor  into  Judea  instead  of  Cuma- 
nus.-  

First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians 

His  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  some 
months  after  the  First.  -  - 

Paul  leaves  Corinth  after  a  stay  of  eighteen 
months;    takes  ship  to  go  Jerusalem;    visits 


Acts  xii.  1,  2; 

Jos.  Ant.  lib.  xix.  c.  8 

3—17. 


21—23. 


xi.  26—30  xii.  25 


xiii.  1—3. 


Jos.  Ant.  lib.  xx.  c.  2. 


Acts  xiii.  4 — xiv.  10. 


xiv.  11—18. 
—  19—28. 


1st  Peter. 
Gospel  of  Mark. 

Jos.  Ant.  lib.  xx.  c.  5. 


Acts  XV.  1 — 5. 


6- 

Gal.  ii.  11. 


-29. 


Acts  XV.  36 — 39. 


xvi.  1—3. 


—  9 
xvii. 
xviii 


-12. 
15—34. 
1. 


xviii.  2. 


1st  Thessalonians. 


2d 
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Ephesus  in  his  way 

Apollos  arrives  at  Ephesus;  preaches  Christ 

St.  Paul,  having  finished  his  devotions  at  Jerusa- 
lem, goes  to  Antioch 

Passes  into  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  and  returns  to 

Ephesus,  where  he  continues  three  years 

Claudius,  the  emperor,  dies,  being  poisoned  by 

Agrippina.      Nero  succeeds  him. ._ _. 

Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians 

The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians 

Paul  forced  to  leave  Epesus  on  account  of  the 
uproar  raised  against  him  by  Demetrius  the 

silversmith _. 

He  goes  into  Macedonia 

Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 

Epistle  to  the  Ronmns ..- 

Paul  goes  into  Judea  to  carry  cor  ^ributions 

Is  siezed  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 

Is  sent  prisoner  to  Cassarea.. 

Ishmael,  son  of  Tabei,  made  high-priest  instead 

of  Anania. 
Disturbance  between  the  Jews  of  Csesarea  and 

the  other  inhabitants, 
Porceus  Festus  made  governor  of  Judea  in  the 

room  of  Felix 

Paul  appeals  to  the  emperor.     He  is  put  on  ship- 
board, and  sent  to  Rome 

Paul  shipwrecked  at  Malta 

He  arrives  at  Rome,  and  continues  there  a  pris- 
oner two  years 

The  Jews  build  a  wall,  which  hinders  Agrippa 

from  looking  within  the  temple. 
Ishmael,  the  high-priest,  deposed.     Joseph,  sur- 
named  Cabei,  is  put  in  his  place. 

Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians -- 

Epistle  to  the  Colossians ..- 

Martyrdom  of  the  apostle  James  the  lesser,  bish- 
op of  Jerusalem. 
Epistle   of  Pau  1  to  the   Hebrews,  written  from 

Italy  soon  after  he  was  set  at  liberty 

Albinus,  successor  to  Festus,  arrives  in  Judea.  .- 
A  division  among  the  priests  of  Jerusalem  on  the 

subject  of  tithes. 

The  singing  Levites  obtain  leave  to  wear  linen 

garments  in  the  temple  as  well  as  the  priests. 

Jesus,  son  of  Ananus,  begins  to  cry  in  Jerusalem, 

"  Woe  to  the  city,"  &c.,  and  continues  so  to 

cry  till  the  siege,  by  the  Romans. — 

Paul  comes  out  of  Italy  into  Judea;   passes  by 

Crete,  Ephesus  and  Macedonia. 
It  is  thought  that  from  Macedonia  he  writes  his 

First  Epistle  to  Timothy 

Paul's  Epistle  to  Titus  . .  -  

Agrippa   takes  the  high-priesthood  from  Jesus, 
son  of  Gamaliel ;  gives  it  to  Matthias,   son  of 

Theophilus -. 

Gessius  Florus  made  governor  of  Judea  in  place 

of  Albinus. 
Nero  sets  fire  to  the  city  of  Rome ;   throws  the 
blame  on  the  Christians,  several  of  whom  are 


Acts  xviii.  18,  19,  20. 
24—26. 


22, 

23 ;  xix.  1. 


Sueton,  in  Nero. 

Galatians. 

1st  Corinthians, 


Acts  xix.  23 — 41. 

XX,   1. 


2d  Corinthians. 
Romans.  | 

Acts.  xxi.  1 — 15.  I 

—  xxi.  27 — xxiii.  1 

—  xxiii.  31—35. 


xxiv.  27. 

XXV.  11, 12 — XXV 
xxvii. 

xxviii.  16 — 31. 


Philippians. 
Colossians. 


Hebrews. 

Jos.  Ant.  lib.  xx.  c,  9. 


Jos.  Bel.  lib.  vi.  c.  5. 


1st  Timothy. 
Titus. 


Jos.  Ant.  lib.  xx,  c.  9. 
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cruelly  put  to  death 

^^^^J^^ntes  his  Second  Epistle,  prohubiy"  from 

Several  prodigies  at  Jerusalenrthis  "year"  during 
the  passover  ^ 

Paul  goes  to  Rome  the  last  time;  is  there  put 

mto  prison  ;  also  Peter, 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians 

Second  Epistle  ot^Paul  to  Timothy. .-' 

Apollonius  Tyanimis  comes  ti)  Ronie  " 

The  martyrdom  of  Peter  and  ]>aul  at  Rome 
Clement  succeeds  St.   Peter,  hut  does  not  take 
upon  him  the  government  of  the  church  till 
after  the  death  of  Linus. 
Mark  comes  again  to  Alexandria,  and  there  suf- 

fers  martyrdom. 
Cestius,  governor  of  Syria,  comes  to   Jerusalem  • 

enumerates  the  Jews  at  the  passover 

Disturbances  a   Ca^sarea,  and  at  Jerusalem.' 

Florus  puts  several  Jews  to  death. 

The  Jews  revolt,  and  kill  the  Roman  garrison  at 

Jerusalem. 
A  massacre  of  the  Jews  of  CTsarea  in  Palestine. 
All  the  Jews  of  Scythopolis  slain  in  one  night. 
Gestius,  governor  ot  Syria,  comes  into  Judea. 
He  besieges  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  retires ;  is 

defeated  by  the  Jews. 
The  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  seeing  a  war  about 
to  break  out,  retire  to  Pel  la,  in  the  kingdom 

of  Agrippa,  beyond  Jordan 

Vespasian  appointed  by  Nero  for  the  Jewish  war. 
Josephus  made  governor  of  Galilee. 
Vespasian   sends  .  his  son  Titus  to  Alexandria ; 
comes  himself  to  Antioch,  and  forms  a  numer- 
ous army, 
Vespasian  enters  Judea ;  subdues  Galilee. 
Josephus  besieged  in  Jotapata, 
Jotapata  taken ;  Josephus  surrenders  to  Vespa- 

sian _._ 

Tiberias  and  Tarichea,  which  had  revoltea  against 
Agrippa,  reduced  by  Vespasian. 

Divisions  in  Jerusalem 

The  Zealots  seize  the    temple,  and  commit  vio- 
lence in  Jerusalem. 
They  depose  Theophilus  from  being  high-priest, 

and  put  Phannias  in  his  place. 
The   Zealots  send  for  the  Idumeans  to  succor 

Jerusalem. 
They  slay  Ananus,   Jesus,  son   of  Gamala,   and 

Zacharias,  son  of  Baruch. 
The  Idumeans  retire  from  Jerusalem. 
Nero,  the  emperor,  dies.      Galha  succeeds  him. 
Vespasian    takes   all    the   places   of  strength  in 

Judea,  about  Jerusalem. 
Simon,    son  of  Gioras,  ravages  Judea,   and  the 
south  of  Idumea. 

Galba  dies;  Otho  declared  emperor 

Otho  dies;  Vitellius  proclaimed  emperor.. 


Tacit.  Hist. 
2d  Peter. 


lib.  V. 


f^phesians. 
2d  Timothy. 

Euseb.  Hist,  l.iii.  c.  1, 


Jos.  Bel.  lib.  ii.  c.  13. 


c,  25. 


lib, 


iii.  c.  1. 

c.  8. 

iv.  c.  5,  6. 


Pint,  et  Suet,  in  Galb. 


Tacit,  lib.  ii.  c.  50. 
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Tear  of 
World. 


Omlmet. 


4072 


A.  D. 


Haler. 


65 


4073 


A.  D. 


Teat  of 
Christ. 


Calmet. 


69 


70 


72 


73 


4074 


4075 


70 


71 


72 


FROM  THE  BIRTH  OF  ."CHRIST  TO  THE  DESTRUCTION 
OF  JIIRUSALEM. 


Vespasian  declared  emperor  by  the  army ;  is  ac- 
knowledged all  over  the  East 

Josephus  set  at  liberty. 

John  of  Gischala  heads  the  Zealots, 

Eleazer,  son  of  Simon,  forms  a  third  party;  makes 
himself  master  of  the  inner  temple,  or  the 
court  of  the  priest.} ---; ;- 

Titus  marches  against  Jerusalem,  to  besiege  it. 

Comes  down  before  Jerusalem,  some  days  before 
the  passover. 

The  factions  unite  at  first  against  the  Romans, 
but  afterwards  d  vide  again 

The  Romans  take  lie  first  enclosure  of  Jerusa- 
lem, then  the  second ;  they  make  a  wall  all 
round  the  city,  which  is  reduced  to  distress  by 
famine. 

July  17,  the  perpetual  sacrifice  ceases. 

The  Romans  become  i  lasters  of  the  court  of  the 
people,  in  the  temple  •  they  set  fire  to  the  gal- 

1  PVl  OS 

A  Roman  soldier  sets  the  temple  on  fire,  notwith- 
standing Titus  commends  the  contrary- 

The  Romans,  being  no\^  masters  of  the  city  and 
temple,  offer  sacrifices  to  their  gods. 

The  last  enclosure  of  the  city  taken 

John  of  Gischala,  and  Simon,  son  of  Gioras,  con- 
ceal tnemselves  in  the  common  sewers. 

74  Titus  demolishes  the  temple  to  its  foundations. 
He  also  demolishes  the  city,  reserving  the  towers 

of  Hippicos,  Phazael  and  Mariamne 

Titus  returns  to  Rome,  to  his  father  Vespasian ; 

they  triumph  over  Judea. 
Bassus  sent  into  Judea  as  Ueutenant. 

75  After  the  death  of  Bassus,  Fulvius  Sylva  succeeds; 
takes  some  fortresses  that  still  held  out  m  Judea. 

The  temple  Onion,   in  Egypt,  shut  up  by  the 

An  assassin  of  Judea  seduces  the  Jews  of  Cyrene, 
and  causes  their  destruction 7 "  7 " 

Vespasian  causes  a  strict  search  to  be  made  for 
all  who  are  of  the  race  of  David, 


Jos.  Bel.  lib.  iv,  c.  10. 


lib.  V.  c,  1. 
c.  2. 


c. 


7. 


lib.  vi.  c.  4. 


c.  8. 


lib.  vii,  c.  1, 


ell. 


TABLES 


OF 


WEIGHTS,    MEASURES    AND    MONEY,    MENTIONED    IN    THE    BIBLE. 


EXTRACTED   CHIEFLY   FROM   DR.    ARBUTHNOT'S  TABLES. 


1.     Jewish  Weights,  reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight. 

lbs. 

he  gerah,  one-twentieth  of  a  shekel 0 

ekah,  half  a  shekel _ _._ _.. 0 

he  shekel _ _ _  q 

he  maneh,  60  shekels _ o 

he  talent,  50  manehs,  or  3,000  shekels 125 


oz. 

pen. 

firr. 

0 

0 

12 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

G 

0  ■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

di^t- 


12 


2.     Scripture  Measures  of  Length,  reduced  to  English  Measure. 


Eng.  feet. 

0 


4   A   palm. 


24 


96 


3     A  span. 


6 


24 


A  cubit 

A  fathom. 


144 

36 

12 

6 

1.5 

Ezekiel's  re 

192 

48 

16 

8 

2 

1.3     An 

920 

480 

160 

80 

20 

13.3     10 

0 
0 

1 

10 


An  Arabian  pole 14 

A  scA^Bn?^  or  measuring  line 145 


inches. 

0.912 
3.648 

10.944 
9.888 
3.552 

11.328 
7.104 

11.04 


cubit. 


3.     The  long  Scripture  Pleasures. 


400     A  stadium  or  furlong. 


000 


000 


10 


5     A  sabbath  day's  journey. 
An  eastern  mile 


000 


30 


6  I      3  I   A   parasang. 


Eng'.  miles.    pace.<i. 
.-0  0 


000 


145 

729 
403 
153 


240     48      24        8     A  day's  journey 33       172 


feet 

1.324 

4.6 

3. 

1. 

3. 

4. 


TABLES  OF  WEIGHTS,  MEASURES  AND  MONEY. 


4.     Scripture  Measures  of  Capacity  for  Liquids,  reduced  to  English  Wine  Measure. 


I A  caph. 


1.3     A  log. 


5.3 


16 


32 


96 


960 


A  cab. 


12 


24 


72 


18       6 


A  hill 

A  seah- -- - 

3  I   A  bath  or  ephah. 


2 


720       180     60     20     10 


A  kor  or  choros,  chomer  or  homer 75 


Gal. 

pints. 

0 

0.625 

0 

0.833 

0 

3.339 

1 

2. 

2 

4. 

7 

4, 

75 

5, 

A  gachal 


5.     Scripture  Measures  of  Capacity  for  Things  dry,  reduced  to  English  Corn  Measure. 

Pecks,  g-al.     pints. 
0     0     0,1411 


20  I   A  cab. 


36 


1.8     An  omer  or  gomer. 


120 


360     18 


1800     90 


6      I      3,3 1  A  seah. 


10 


50 


3600  i  180      i  100 


3  I  An  ephah 

5     A  letech. 


15 


30  I    10  I      2  I  A  chomer,  homer  or  kor 32     0 


0     0     2.833J 
0     0     5.1 
10     1. 
3     0     3. 
16     0     0. 
1. 


6.     Jewish  Money,  reduced  to  the  English  Standard. 


A  gerah 

10  I   A  bekah 

2I  A  shekel 

50  I   A  maneh,  or  mma  Hebr.-- 

A  talent 342 


20 


1200 1      120 


60000     6000     3000     60 


A  solidus  aureus,  orsextula,  was  worth 

A  siclus  aureus,  or  gold  shekel,  was  worth 

A  talent  of  gold  was  worth 5475 

In  the  preceding  table,  silver  is  valued  at  5s.  and  gold  at  £4  per  ounce. 


r. 

s. 

d. 

% 

eta. 

0 

0 

1.3687 

0 

02.5 

0 

1 

1.6875 

0 

25.0C 

0 

2 

3.375 

0 

50.1^ 

5 

14 

0.75 

25 

09.3.^ 

:2 

3 

9. 

1505 

62.5 

0 

12 

05. 

2 

64.0^ 

1 

16 

6. 

8 

03. 

^5 

0 

0. 

24309 

Roman  Money  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  reduced  to  the  English  Standard. 

jC.     s.      d.    far.        $        cts. 

,       .,                                                                                                      ....     0  0  0  Of       0     00.343 

A  mite 

0  0  6  1*       0     00.687 

A  farthing  about U  u  \)  ±? 

,         .  .00720     13.75 

A  penny  or  denarius.-. - 

K           A            '  .326^1^     75. 

A  pound  or  mma 


SCRIPTURE  PROPER  NAMES. 


Ljion 

aWon 

Achmetha 

ak-me'thah 

LUiddon 

a-had^don 

Achor 

a^kor 

Lbagtha 

a-bag^thah 

Achsah 

ak^sah 

Ibal 

a^hal 

Achshaph 

ak^shaf 

Lbana 

ab^a-nah 

Achzib 

ak^zib 

Lbarim 

ab^a-rim 

Acipha 

as^e-fah 

Lbba 

ab^bah 

Acitho 

as^e-tho 

^bda 

ab^'dah 

Adadah 

ad^a-dah 

.bdiel 

ab^de-el 

Adadezer 

ad-ad-e^zer 

.bednego 

a-bed^ne-go 

Adadrimmon 

ad-ad-rim^mon 

.bel 

a'bel 

Adaiah 

ad-a-Vah 

-besan 

ab^  besan 

Adam 

ad^am 

.bez 

a^bez 

Adamah 

ad^a-mah 

-biah 

ab-i^ah 

Adbeel 

ad-be^el 

-bialbon 

ab-e-aVbon 

Addi 

ad^dy 

.bia.saph 

ab-Va-saf 

Ader 

a^der 

-biatuar 

ab-Va-thar 

Adiel 

ad'e-el 

.bib 

a^bib 

Adina 

ad-dy^nah 

bidah 

ab-i^dah 

Adithaim 

ad-e-thaHm 

-biel 

ab^e-el 

Adlai 

ad-lay^l 

.biezer 

ab-e-e^zer 

Admah 

adamah 

.biezrite 

ab-e-ez^rite 

Adonai 

ad^o-nay 

bigail 

ab^e-gale 

Adonibesek 

ad-on^e-be^zek 

.bihail 

aye-hale 

Adonijah 

ad-o-ny^jah 

-bijah 

ab-Vjah 

Adonikam 

ad-o-iu/kam 

.bilene 

ab-be-le/ne 

Adonirani 

ad-o-ny^ram 

-bimael 

ab-be-m,ay^el 

Adonis 

a-do^nis 

bimelech 

ab-im^me-lek 

Adonizedek 

ad-on^e-ze^dek 

binadab 

ab-in^na-dab 

Adoraim 

ad-o-ray^im 

binoam 

ab-in^  no-am 

Adranimelech 

ad-ram^  me-lek 

biram 

ab-iWam, 

Adramyttium 

ad-ra-iiiit^te-mn 

bishag 

aybe-shag 

Adria 

a^drc-ah 

bishai 

ab-be-shai/i 

Adriel 

a^dre-el 

bishahar 

ab-be-shay^har 

Adullam 

ad-id^am 

bishalom 

ab-be-shay^  lorn 

Aduiuniim 

ad-nm^mim 

bishua 

ab-be-shu^ah 

iEneas 

e-ne^as 

bishur 

aye-shur 

^'Ethiopia 

e-the-o^pe-a 

bital 

aye-tal 

Agabus 

ag^a-bus 

bind 

aye-ud 

Agag 

a'gag 

caron 

ak^a-ron 

Agate 

ag^ide 

ccad 

ak^kad 

Agee 

ag^e-e 

celdama 

a-seVda-mah 

Agri])pa 

(f.grij/pah 

chaia 

a-kcufya\\ 

Agur 

a^gnr 

chaichus 

a-kay^e-kus 

Ahab 

a^Iuth 

chan 

a^kan 

Aharab 

a-h(ir^ah 

chim 

a^kim 

Ahasai 

a-han^a-i 

chinielbCi. 

a^kim^e-Iek 

Ahasbai 

a-has^ba-i 

chior 

a^ke-or 

Ahasuerus 

a-has-n-e/nis 

chish 

a^kish 

Ahava 

aJmy^vah 

chitophd" 

OrkiVo-fel 

Ahaz 

a^haz 

Ahazai 

a-haz^a.i 

Ahaziah 

a-haz-i^ah 

Ah  ban 

ah'' ban 

Ahi 

a^hy 

Ahiali 

a-hy^nh 

Ahiozer 

a-Jiy-r^zer 

yVhihud 

a-hy^ud 

Ahijah 

a-lu/jnh 

Ahikam 

a-hy^kam 

Ahiniaaz 

a-him^a~az 

Ahinian 

((-In/man 

Ahiniolech 

<i^liini^me-lek 

Ahiinoth 

((-hf'.moth 

Ahinadab 

a-liin^na-dah 

Aliinoam 

a-hin^no-din 

Ahio 

a-hy^o 

Ahira 

a-Jn/rcth 

Ahisaniach 

a-hiVa-in(tk 

Ahishahur 

a-hy-shoy^hur 

Ahishani 

a^lufsham 

Ahishar 

a-hy^shar 

Ahitopbel 

a-hit^o.fel 

Ahi  tub 

a-hii'tub 

Ahlab 

ay'lnb 

Alilai 

oh'hiy 

Ahoah 

a-fi(/(ih 

Ahohite 

a-h(/hite 

Aholah 

a-ho'hih 

Aholbah 

a-hol^bah 

Aholial) 

a-ho^le-ab 

Aholibah 

a-h(/lp.h(ih 

Alinlihaiuah 

a-h(>-lf'.h(ty^mah 

Ahuniai 

a-hew^ma-i 

Ahnzam 

a-hrw^znm 

Ahuzzah 

a-huz'zah 

Ai 

nH 

Aiab 

a-l^nh 

Aiath 

a-i^ath 

Ai.iah 

a-i^jiih 

Aijalotb-sbahui 

(ul^ja-lvth  -.sha^hur 

Ain 

a^in 

Ajnh 

a^Jah 

Ajalon 

ad\ja-hm 

Akkub 

ak-kub 

Akrahhim 

nk-mh^him 

Alainnielcch 

a-Uun'me-lck 

Alaniotb 

aVa-moth 

Alnnoth 

aVr-mrth 

Alexandria 

al-er-an^dre-a 

Allah 

a-hfah 

SCRIPTURE  PROPER  NAMES. 


Allan 

aVe-an 

Antothijah 

an-to-thVjah 

Artaxerxes 

ar-tax-erx^es 

Allelujah 

al-le-lu^yah 

Antothite 

an^toth-ite 

Artemas 

ar^te-mas 

Allonbachuth 

aVlon-hak^uth 

Anub 

a^nub 

Aruboth 

ar^ru-both 

Almodad 

al-mo^dad 

Apelles 

a-peVles 

Arumah 

a-ru^mah 

Almondiblath- 

■  aVmon-dib-la- 

Apharaim 

af-a-ray^im 

Asa 

a^sah 

aim 

thaHm 

Apharsath- 

a-far''sath-kites 

Asadias 

as-a-dy-'as 

Almug 

aVmug 

chites 

Asahel 

as^a-el 

Aloth 

a^loth 

Apharsites 

a-far^sites 

Asaiah 

as-a-Vah 

Alpha 

aVfah 

Aphek 

a'Jek 

Asaph 

a^saf 

Alpheus 

al-fe^us 

Aphekah 

a-fe^kah 

Asareel 

as-a-re^el 

Altaschith 

al-tas^kith 

Aphiah 

a-fy^ah 

Asarelah 

as-a-re^lah 

Alvati 

aVvah 

Aphra 

afrah 

Asbazereth 

as-bciz^  a-reth 

Alush 

ablush 

Aphses 

afsez 

Asenath    . 

as^e-nath 

Amadathus 

a-mad^d-thus 

Apocalypse 

a-pok^a-lips 

Ash  an 

a^shan 

Amal 

a^mal 

Apocrypha 

a-pok^re-fah 

Ashbea 

as¥be-ah 

AiTialda 

a-maVdah 

Apollonia 

ap-pol-lo^ne-a 

Ashchenaz 

ash/ke-naz 

Amalek 

am^a-lek 

Apollos 

a-poVlos 

Ashean 

a^she-an 

Amanah 

am-a^nah 

Apollyon 

a-poVyon 

Asher 

ashler 

Amariah 

am-a-ry^ah 

Apostle 

a-pos^sel 

Ashima 

ash^e-mah 

Amasa 

a-may^sah 

Appaim 

ap-pay^im 

Ashon 

a^shon 

Amasai 

am-a-say^i 

Apphia 

afe-ah 

Ashpenaz 

ash^pe-naz 

Amashai 

am-a-shay^i 

Appii  forum 

ap^pe-i  fo-Tum 

Ashriel 

ash^re-el 

Amaziah 

am-a-zVah 

Aquila 

ak^quil-ah 

Ashtaroth 

asWta-Toth 

Amen 

a^men 

Ara 

a^rah 

Ashterathites 

ash-ter^ra-tld 

Amethyst 

aiii^me-thist 

Arab 

a^rab 

Ashuath 

a-shu^ath 

Ami 

a^nfiy 

Arabah 

arWa-bah 

Ashur 

ash^ur 

Aminadab 

a-mmVa-dab 

Arabattine 

ar-ra-baVe-ne 

Ashurim 

a-shu^rim 

Ammishaddai 

am-me-shad^  da-i 

Arabia 

a-ray^be-a 

Ashurites 

asW'ur-ites 

Amittai 

a-miWtay 

Arad 

a^rad 

Askelon 

as^ke-lon 

Ammiel 

am^7ne-el 

Arah 

a^rah 

Asmaveth 

as^ma-veth 

Ammah 

ann^Tiiah 

Aram 

aWam 

Asnapper 

as-nap^per 

Am  mi 

am^my 

Aramitess 

a-ram-i^tes 

Asochis 

a-so^kis 

Ammihud 

am^ine-hud 

Ararat 

ar^ra-rat 

Aspatha 

as^pa-thah 

Ammizabad 

am-miz^  a-bad 

Araunah 

a-raw^nah 

Asriel 

as^re-el 

Ammonitess 

am-mon-i^tess 

Arbah 

arabah 

Assir 

as^ser 

Amorites 

am^o -rites 

Arbathite 

ar^bath-ite 

Assos 

as^sos 

Amos 

a^moz 

Archelaus 

ar-ke-lay^us 

Assyria 

as-sir^e-a 

Amphipolis 

am-fi}yo-lis 

Archestratus 

ar-kes^tra-tus 

Astarte 

as-tar^te 

Amok 

a^niok 

Archevites 

ar^ke-vites 

Asuppim 

a-sup^pim 

Amplias 

am^'ple-as 

Archi 

ar^ky 

Asyncritus 

a-sin^kre-tus 

Amraphel 

am^ra-Jel 

Archiataroth 

ar-ke-at^a-roth 

Atad 

a^tad 

Amzy 

mri^zy 

Archippus 

ar-kip^pus 

Ataroth 

aVta-roth 

Anab 

a^nab 

Archites 

ark^ites 

Athack 

a^thak 

Anah 

a^nah 

Arcturus 

ark-too^rus 

Athaiah 

ath-a-Vah 

Anaharath 

an-a-hay^rath 

Areli 

ar-e^ly 

Athaliah 

ath-a-ly^ah 

Anaiah 

an-a-i^ah 

Arelites 

ar-e^lifes 

Athens 

ath^ens 

Anak 

a^nak 

Areopagite 

ar-e-op^  a-gite 

Athlai 

ath^lay 

Anakims 

an^a-kims 

Areopagus 

ar-e-op^  a-gus 

Attai 

at^tay 

Anammelech 

a-nami^  me-lek 

Ares 

a^rez 

Attaliah 

at-ta-ly^ah 

Anani 

an-a^ny 

Aretas 

a-re^tas 

Attharates 

at-thar^a-tes 

Ananiah 

an-a-ny^ah 

Argob 

ar^gob 

Augustus 

aw-gusHus 

Anath 

a^nath 

Aridai 

a-rid^a-i 

Ava 

a^vah 

Anathema 

a-naWe-mah 

Aridatha 

a-rid^a-thah 

Aven 

a^ven 

Anathoth 

an^a-tJioth 

Arieh 

a-ry^eh 

Avims 

a^vinis 

Andronicus 

an-dro-ny^kus 

Arimathea 

ar-e-ma-the^ah 

Avith 

a^vith 

Anem 

a^nem, 

Arioch 

a^re-ok 

Azaelus 

az-a-e^lus 

Aneth 

a^neth 

Arisai 

a-ris^a-i 

Azaliah 

az-a-ly^ah 

Anethothite 

a-neth^o-thite 

Aristarchus 

ar-is-tar^kus 

Azaz 

a^zaz 

Aniam 

a-ny^am 

Aristobulus 

ar-is-to-beu/lus 

Azareel 

az-a-re^el 

Antilibanus 

an-te-lWa-nus 

Armageddon 

ar-ma-ged^don 

Azariah 

az-a-ry^ah 

Antioch 

an^te-ok 

Armenia 

ar-me^ne-a 

Azazel 

az-az^el 

Antiochis 

an-ty^o-kis 

Armoni 

ar-mo^ny 

Azaziah 

az-a-zy^ah 

Antipas 

an^fe-pas 

Arnepher 

ar-ne^fer 

Azbazareth 

az-baz^a-ret) 

Antipater 

an-te-payHer 

Arodi 

a-ro^dy 

Azekah 

a-ze^kah 

Antipatris 

an-te-pay^tris 

Aroer 

a-ro^er 

Azem 

a^zem 

Antipha 

anHe-fali 

Arphaxad 

ar-fax^ad 

Azephurith 

o,z-ze-feiv^rit} 

I 


Azgad 

az^gad 

Beeliada 

Aziel 

a^ze-el 

Beelzebub 

Aziza 

a-zy^zah 

Beera 

Azmaveth 

az^ma-veth 

Beerelim 

Azor 

a^zor 

Beeri 

Azotus 

a-zo^tus 

Beerlahairoi 

Azriel 

az^re-el 

Beeroth 

Azrikam 

az-ry^kam, 

Beersheba 

Azubah 

az-yeiu^bah 

Beeshterah 

Azur 

a^zur 

Behemoth 

Azzur 

az^zur 

Bekah 

B 

Bela 

Belgai 

Baal 

bay^al 

Belial 

Baalah 

bay^al-ah 

Belshazzar 

Baali 

bay^al-e 

Belteshazzar 

Baalim 

bay'al-im 

Benjamin 

Baanah 

bay-a^nah 

Benaiah 

Baanath 

ba-a^nath 

Benammi 

Baara 

ba-a^rah 

Beneberak 

Baaseiah 

ba-a-sy^ah 

Benejaakan 

Baashah 

ba-cVshah 

Benhadad 

Babel 

bay^bel 

Benhail 

Babylon 

bab^e-lon 

Benhanan 

Babylonians 

bab-e-lo^ne-ans 

Beninu 

Baca 

bay^kah 

Beno 

Bachrites 

bak^rites 

Benoni 

Bachuth-allon 

ba¥uih-aVlon 

Benui 

Baharumite 

ba-har-UTYiHte 

Benzoheth 

Bahurim 

ba-hew^rim 

Bera 

Bajith 

bad^jith 

Berachah 

Bakbakker 

bak-bak^ker 

Berachiah 

Bakbuk 

bak^buk 

Beraiah 

Bakbukiah 

bak-buk-Vah 

Berea 

Balaam 

bay  ^  lam 

Bered 

Baladan 

bal-aUian 

Beri 

Balak 

bayHak 

Beriah 

Bamoth 

bay^moth 

Berith 

Bani 

bay^ny 

Bernice 

Barabbas 

ba-rab^bas 

Berodach 

Barachel 

bar^a-kel 

Berothai 

Barachiah 

bar-a-ky^ah 

Berothath 

Barak 

bay^rak 

Beryl 

Barhumites 

bai'-hew^Tnites 

Besai 

Barjesus 

bar-je^sus 

Besodeiah 

Barjonah 

bar-jo^nah 

Betah 

Ba-rsabas 

ba7'^sa-bas 

Beten 

Bartholomew 

bar-thoVo-metv 

Bethabara 

Bartimeus 

bar-te-me^us 

Bethanath 

Baruch 

bay^ruk 

Bethany 

Barzillai 

bar-ziVla-i 

Betharabah 

Bashan  • 

bay^shan 

Betharbel 

Bashemath 

bash^e-math 

Beth  a  V  en 

Basmath 

bas^math 

Beth  azmaveth 

Bathaloth 

batlVa-loth 

Beth  ba  aim  eon 

Bathrabbim 

bath-ra¥bim 

Bethbarah 

Bathshebah 

bath-she^  bah 

Bethbirei 

Bavai 

bav^a-i    ■ 

Bethdibla- 

Bdellium 

deVyum 

thaim 

Bealoth 

be-a^loth 

Bethel 

Bebai 

beya-i 

Beth  em  ek 

Becher 

beaker 

Bethesda 

Bechorath 

bek-oWath 

Bethezel 

Bedaiah 

bed-a-Vah 

Bethgamul 

Bedad 

be^dad 

Bethhaccerim 

Bedan 

be^dan 

Bethharan 

SCIilPTURE  PBOrER  ^'AMES. 


be-el-Va-dah 

be-eVze-bub 

be-e^rah 

be-er^e-lim 

be-e^ry 

be^er-la-hay^roy 

be-e^roth 

be^er-she^bah 

bc-esh^fe-rah 

be/ he-moth 

be^kah 

be'lah 

beVga-l 

be-le.^al 

bel-.shaz^ar 

bel-te-shaz^ar 

betVja-min 

ben-a^yah 

ben-am^my 

ben-eb^e-rak 

ben-e-jay^a-kan 

ben-hay^dad 

ben-hay^il 

ben-hay^  nan 

ben-Vnu 

be^no 

ben-o^ne 

ben-uH 

ben-zoHieth 

be^rah 

ber-a^kah 

ber-a-ky^ah 

ber-a-i^ah 

be-re^a 

beared 

be^ry 

be-ry^ah 

be^rith 

ber-ny^se 

be-ro^dak 

be-ro^thay 

be-ro^thath 

ber^ril 

be^say 

bes-o-dy^ah 

be^tah 

beaten 

beth-ab^a-rah 

beth^a-nath 

beth^a-ne 

beth-ar^a-bah 

beth-ar^bel 

beth-a^ven 

betli-az^mu-veth 

beth-ba^al-me/on 

beth-bar^ah 

beth-bir^e-i 

beth-d'ib-ht' 

tha^inh 
beth'cl 
beth-e^mck 
beth-es^dah 
beth-c'zel 
beth  -gay^mid 
beth-hak^se-rim 
beth -hay^  ran 


Bethhoglah 

Bethj(>simoth 

Bethlehem 

Bethler)a()th 

Betlimaaeah 

Bethmeon 

P>(>thnimrah 

Bethoran 

Bethi)a]et 

Beth[)azzez 

Bethpeor 

Bethi)hage 

Bethi)hel('t 

Bethrahah 

Betlirehob 

Bethsaida 

Bethshean 

Bethshemesh 

Bethshemite 

Bethsliittah 

Bi^thsimos 

Bctlitappua 

Betluiel 

Bethul 

Betoiiim 

Beulah 

Bezai 

Bezaleel 

Bezek 

Bichri 

Bigvai 

Bilcam 

Bilgai 

Binea 

Binnui 

Birzavith 

Bithiah 

Bithron 

Bithyiiia 

Bizjothiah 

Bizjolhjah 

Boanerges 

Boaz 

Boclioru 

Bochim 

Bosor 

Bozrah 

Bozoz 

Brigandine 

Biikki 

Bui 

Bun  ah 

Bunni 

Buzi 

Buzite 


Cabul 

Cad(>s 

Ciesar 

Caiaphas 

Cain 

Cainan 

Calah 

Calamus 

Calcol 


beth-hog^lah 

beth-jcV.se-nioth 

beth'li'.hcin 

brth-lfb'a-ofh 

bflh-)iiay^a-kah 

betli-me'on 

bclJi-vitii^rah 

hfth-</i(ln 

brfji.jxiy^ht 

Ifcth  -jxiz^Zf'Z 

bdJi-pc^or 

bctli-fiiy^je 

brth'.jyirt 

brih-ray^bah 

beth-n^h<jb 

beth-aai/^dah 

beth-nlu-^an 

beth-sh(^)tiesh 

bHh^.she-ittHc 

bet  h. shir  tah 

beth-sy^inoa 

befh-t({]/pew-ah 

beth-ycw^el 

be'thnl 

bet^o-nim 

bew^lah 

be^zay 

bez-a-le/el 

be/zek 

bik^ry 

bifi-vay'i 

bil^e-am 

bil-gay^i 

bin^e-a 

bin^u-i 

bir-zny^vith 

bith-i'ah 

bith'ron 

be-thii/r-a 

biz-jo-tlii'ah 

biz-joth^jdli 

bo-a-ner^jrz 

bo'az 

bok'er-ru 

bo'k'uii 

bo^sor 

boz^rah 

bo^zrz 

bri<i'an-dine 

buk'ky 

bid  (as  dull) 

beir')iah 

buu'ny 

beiv'zy 

buz^ite 

C 

kay^bul 

kay^drs 

sc'zar 

kay'a-fas 

kain 

kay'imn 

kay'lah 

kaVa-mii8 

kaVkol 


SCRIPTURE  PROPER  NAMES. 


Caldees 

kal-deez^ 

Chilion 

kiVe-on 

Danites 

danites 

Caleb 

kay^leb 

Chilmad 

kiVniad 

Danjaan 

dan-jay^an 

Calneh 

kaVneh 

Chimham 

kim^ham 

Dara 

day^rah 

Calvary 

kaVva-re 

Chinnereth 

kin^er-eth 

Darda 

dar^dah 

Cam  on 

kay^mon 

Chios 

ky^os 

Darian 

day^re-an 

Cambyses 

kam-by'ses 

Chisleu 

kis^lu 

Darius 

da-ry^us 

Cana 

kay^nah 

Chislon 

kis^lon 

Darkon 

dar^kon 

Canaan 

kay^nan 

Chisloth 

kis^loth 

Dathan 

day  ^  than 

Canaanites 

kay^7ian-ites 

Chittim 

chit^tim 

Debir 

de^ber 

Canaanitish 

kay-nan-Vtish 

Chiun 

ky^un 

Deborah 

de^bo-rah 

Candace 

kan-day^se 

Chloe 

kWe 

Decapolis 

de-kap^po-lis 

Canneh 

kmVneh 

Chorashan 

ko-ray^shan 

Dedan 

de^dan 

Canticles 

kan^te-kels 

Chorazin 

ko-ray^zin 

Dedanim 

ded-a^niTYi 

Capernaum 

ka-'per^na-mn 

Chozeba 

ko-ze^bah 

Dehavites 

de^ha-vites 

Capharsalama 

kaf-ar-saVa-rtiah 

Chronicles 

kron^e-kels 

Dekar 

de^kar 

Caphira 

ka-fy^rah 

Chrysolite 

kris^o-lite 

Delaiah 

de-la-Vah 

Caphtor 

kaf^tor 

Chrysoprasus 

kris-op^ra-sus 

Delilah 

deVe-lah 

Caphtorim 

kaf^to-rim 

Chub 

kub 

Demas 

de^mas 

Carkas 

kar^kas 

Chusa 

kew^sah 

Demetrius 

de-meHri-us 

Cappadocia 

kap-pa-do^she-a 

Chushan  risha-A;i*s^^a?i  rish-a- 

Derbe 

der^be 

Carabasion 

kar-a-hay^ze-oii 

thaim 

tha^im 

Deuel 

de-yeiu^el 

Carbuncle 

kar^bun-kel 

Cilicia 

sil-ish^e-a 

Deuteronomy 

deu-fer-on^o-me 

Carchamis 

kar^ka-mis 

Cisai 

sis^say 

Diana 

dy-a^nah 

Carchemish 

kar^ke-mish 

Clauda 

klaw^dah 

Diblaim 

dib-layHm 

Careah 

ka-re^ah 

Claudia 

klaw^de-a 

Diblath 

dWlath 

Carmel 

kar^mel 

Claudius 

klau/de-us 

Dibon 

dy- bon 

Carmi 

kar^my 

Clement 

kle/ment 

Dibri 

dib^ry 

Casiphia 

kas-se-fy^ah 

Cleophas 

kle^o-fas 

Dibzahab 

dib^za-hab 

Casluhim 

kas-lew^him 

Cnidus 

ny^dus 

Didrachm 

dy^dram 

Cassia 

kash^e-a 

Colhozeh 

kol-ho^zeh 

Didymus 

did^e-mus 

Cedron 

se/dron 

Colosse 

ko-los^se 

Dilean 

dy^le-an 

Ceilan 

se^lan 

Colossians 

ko-losh^  e-ans 

Dimon 

dy^mon 

Cenchrea 

sen-kre^ah 

Conaniah 

ko-na-ny^ah 

Dimonah 

dy-mo^nah 

Cephas 

se^fas 

Core 

koWe 

Dinhabah 

dm-hay^bah 

Cesarea 

ses-a-re^ah 

Coos 

ko^os 

Dionysius 

dy-o-nish^e-us 

Chalcedony 

kaVse-do-ny 

Corinth 

ko^rinth 

Diotrephes 

di-oVre-fez 

Chalcol 

kaVkol 

Corinthians . 

ko-rinWe-ans 

Dishan 

dy^shan 

Chaldea 

kal-de^ah 

Cornelius 

kor-ne^le-us 

Dizahab 

diz^za-hab . 

Chamelion 

ka-me^le-on 

Cosam 

ko^zaTYi 

Dodai 

do-day^i 

Charashim 

kar^a-shiin 

Cozbi 

koz^be 

Dodanim 

do-day^nim 

Char  ran 

kar^ran 

Crescens 

kres^sens 

Dodavah 

do-day^vah 

Che  bar 

ke^bar 

Crete 

kreet 

Dodo 

do^do  (as  so  lo) 

Chederlaomer 

ked-er-lay-o^mer 

Cretians 

kree^she-ans 

Doeg 

do^eg 

Chelal 

ke^lal 

Crispus 

kris^pus 

Dophkah 

dofkah 

Chelcias 

keVshe-as 

Cubit 

kew^bit 

Dorcas 

dor^kas 

Chelluh 

keVleh 

Cush 

kush 

Dositheus 

do-se-the^us 

Chelubai 

ke-lew^bay 

Cushan  risha- 

kush^an  rish-a- 

Doth  an 

do^than 

Chemarims 

keWa-rimis 

thaim 

tha^im 

Dothaim 

do-thaHni 

Chemosh 

ke^mosh 

Cushi 

kushH 

Drachma 

drak^mah 

Chenaanah 

ke-nay^a-nah 

Cyprus 

sy^prus 

Drusilla 

dreiv-dVlah 

Chenaniah 

ken-a-ny^ah 

Cyrene 

sy-re^ne 

Dumah 

dew^mah 

Chepharha- 

ke^far-ha-am^ 

Cyrenius 

sy-re^ne-us 

Dura 

dew^rah 

ammonai 

o-nay 

Cyrus 

sy^rus 

E 

Chephirah 

kcf-i^rah 

D 

Cheran 

ke^ran 

Ebal 

e'bal 

Cherethitos 

ker^eth-ites 

Dabareh 

daya-reh 

Ebed  melech 

e^bed  me^lek 

Chei-ith 

ke/rith 

Dabbasheth 

dab^ba-sheth 

Ebenezer 

eb-en-e^zer 

Cherub  (a  city)  ke^riih 

Dagon 

day^gon 

Eber 

e^ber 

Cherub(a  ^^\r\i)cher^uh 

Dalaiah 

dal-a-Vah 

Ebiasaph 

e-by^a-saf 

Cherul)im 

cher^u-bim 

Dalilah 

da^le-lah 

Ebronah 

eb-ro^iiali 

Chesalon 

kes^a-lon 

Dalmanutha 

dal-ma-nu^thah 

Ecclesiastes 

ek-kle-ze-Sis^tes 

Chesed 

ke^sed 

Dalmatia 

dal-may^she-a 

Ecclesiasticus 

ek-kle-ze-as^ti-kv 

Chesulloth 

ke-auVloth 

Dalphon 

daVfon 

Edar 

e^dar 

Chezib 

ke^zib 

Damaris 

dam^a-ris 

Eden 

e^den 

Chi  don 

kyUion 

Damascenes 

dmn-a-seens' 

Edom 

e^dom 

Chiloab 

kil^('~a  b 

Damascus 

da-mas^  kus 

Edrei 

ed^re-i 

eg^lah 

eg-lay^ini 

e^hi 

e^kron 

el-a^dah 

e^lah 

e^lam-ites 

el-a^sah 

el-day^ah 

e^le-ad 

el-e-a^leh 

el-e-a^sah 

el-e-a^zar 

el-eVo-he 

enef 

el-hay^nan 

e'ly 

e-ly^ab 

e-ly^as 

e-ly^ah-hah 

e-ly^a-dah 

e-ly^a-kah 

e-ly^a-kim 

e-ly^am 

e-Wa-saf 

e-ly^a-thah 

e-ly^dad 

el-e-ho^ref 

e-ly^hew 

e-h/jah 

e-ly^kah 

e-liim^e-lek 

el-e-e^na-i 

eVi-fal 

e-life-leh 

e-life-lei 

eVle-faz 

el-e-say^us 

e-ly^shah 

e-lish^  a-mah 

e-lish^a-fat 

e-lish^e-bah 

el-e-sku/ah 

e-h/ud 

€-liz^a-fan 

e-h/zin- 

el-kay^nah 

eVko-^hite 

el-lay^aar 

el-mo^dam 

el-nay^than 

e^lon 

enoth 

eVo-hy 

el-pay^al 

el-pay^  let 

el-pay^ran 

el-te^keh 

el-to^lad 

e^lul 

e-lu^za-i 

eVe-raas 

el-zay^fan 

e-vial-kew^el 

e-man^u-el 

e^mhns 
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Emmaus 

Emmor 

En  am 

Eneas 

Eneglaim 

Engannini 

Engedi 

Enhakkoie 

Enhaddah 

Enhazor 

Enmishpat 

Enoch 

Enrimnion 

Enrogel 

Enshemesh 

Entapi)uah 

Epaphras 

Epaphroditus 

Epenetus 

Ephah 

Ephai 

Ephes  dam- 
niini 

Ephesians 

Ephesus 

Ephlal 

Ephod 

Ephphatha 

Ephraim 

Ephratali 

Ephrath 

Ephron 

Epicureans 

Eran 

Erastus 

Erech 

Esaias 

Esar  haddon 

Esau 

Esek 

Esdrelon 

Eshbaal 

Eslu'ol 

Eshean 

Eshkalon 

Eshtaol 

Eshtaulites 

Eshtemoa 

Eshtemoth 

Esli 

Esmachiah 

Esroni 

Essenes 

Esther 

Etani 

Ethanim 

Ethhaal 

Ether 

Ethiopia 

Etlman 

Eunsi})us 

Euhuhis 

Eve 

Evi 

Evil  merodach 

Eunice 


em-may^us 

Euodias 

yew^de-ojB 

em^mor 

Eujjhratcs 

yew./ray^tes 

e'nain 

Eurijclydon 

yew.ruk'lt'-don 

e-ne^as 

Eutyclius 

yeiv^te.kus 

cn-cff-Iay^im 

Ezar 

c'zar 

e)i-f/a)/ni))i 

Ezhai 

ez'ba-i 

en-ge^dy 

Ezekiel 

e-ze^ke-el 

cn-liak^ko-re 

Ezel 

e'zel 

eii-had^dah 

Ezion  geber 

i'ze-Qn  gr'her 

en-lun/zor 

en-mish^2^at 

V 

e^nok 

Fehx 

:  fe'lix 

en-rim/mon 

Fcstus 

'  Jra^tus 

en-ro^gel 

Fortunatus 

for-fn-iiay^tus 

en-she^  mesh 

^                              •/ 

cn-tap^pew-ah 

O 

ep^Orfras 

Gaal 

gay^al 

e-paf-ro-dy^tus 

Gaash 

gay^aah 

e-pe-ne^tiis 

Gaba 

gay^bah 

e'fah 

Galjbai 

gab^bay 

e'fay 

Gabbatha 

gab^ba-ifiah 

e^es  dam^mim 

(fal)riel 
(Jadarenes 

gay^lirr-rl 

gad-a-rri  nnf 

ef-fe^she-ans 

Gadi 

<7«.V^^/.'/ 

effe-svbs 

Gadch 

gad'dy 

eflal 

(Jaddiel 

gad^dc-el 

e'fod 

Gains 

gay^yus 

ef/a-thah 

Galal 

gay'hd 

efra-im 

Galatia 

ga-lay^.sfie-a 

efra-tah 

Gall)anuni 

gal'ba-num 

efrath 

Galeed 

gaVe-ed 

e^fron 

Galilee 

gaVh'-lee 

ep-e-kew-re^ans 

Galileans 

gal-h'-Wans 

eWan 

Gallio 

gal^le-o 

e-ras^tus 

Gamaliel 

ga-may^v-el 

e^rek 

Gannnadims 

gam^ma-iUms 

ez-zay^yas 

Gamul 

gay^mul 

e^sar  had^don 

Garob 

gay^reb 

e^saw 

Garizim 

gar^e-zim 

e^sek 

Gashmu 

gash^meiv 

es-dre^lon 

Gatam 

gny^tam 

esh-bay^al 

Gatlih(>l)her 

g(dh-hr'j'rr 

esh^kol 

Gathrimmon 

gath-ri  million 

esh^e-an 

Gaza 

gay^zah 

esh^ka-lon 

(Jazathites 

gay^  zath-itea 

esh^ta-ol 

Gazez 

gay^zez 

esh^tau'-lifpn 

Gazzam 

gaz^za  ui 

esh-frm^o-ah 

(Jebal 

gr^hal 

eah'te-moth 

Geber 

gr^bvr 

es^ly 

Gebim 

ge^biiii 

es-ma-ky^ah 

GiHlaliah 

ged-a-ly\ih 

es^rom 

(rcdcr 

gender 

es-seens^ 

Gederah 

ge.dr^rah 

es^ter 

Gcderatbite 

gr-dr^rath-ife 

e^tam 

(Jcdcntth 

ge-de^ntth 

c-than^ini 

Gederothaim 

ge-drr-oth-a^im 

eth-J>ay^(d 

(Jebazi 

gr-hny^zy 

c'thn- ' 

(i(>lil(»tli 

'grVe.'loth 

e-thc-o' pc-a 

(iemalli 

ge-mol^hf 

eth'niui 

Gemariah 

gem-a-ry'ah 

yeu'-aa^e-hus 

(Jenesan'th 

ge-nr.s^a-rrth 

yeiv-bew^luH 

(icnesis 

jen^r-sh 

eve 

Gentiles 

jen'tyh's 

e^vy 

Genubath 

gen^u-bath 

e^vil  me-r(/dak 

Gera 

ge^rah 

yeiv-iufse 

Gerasa 

ger^asah 

SCRIPTURE  PROPER  NAMES. 


Gergashi 

ger^ga-shy 

Hadar 

hay^dar 

Harosheth 

har^o-sheth 

Gergasenes 

ger  ga-seens^ 

Hadarezer 

had-a-re^zer 

Harsha 

har^shah 

Gerizim 

ger^re-zim 

Hadashah 

had-a^shah 

Harum 

hay  ^  rum 

Gershom 

ger ^  shorn 

Hadassah 

ha-das^sah 

Harumaph 

ha-rew^maj 

Geshem 

sge^ahem 

Hadattah 

ha-daVtah 

Haruphite 

ha-rew^fite 

Geshuri 

gesh^u-ry 

Hadid 

hay^did 

Haruz 

hay^ruz 

Gether 

ge^ther 

Hadlai 

had^la-i 

Hasadiah 

has-a-dy^al 

Getholias 

geth-o-ly^as 

Hadoram 

ha-do^ratn 

Hasenuah 

has-e-new^i^ 

Gethsemane 

geth-sem^  a-ne 

Hadrach 

hay  drak 

Hashabiah 

hash-a-by^c 

Geuel 

ge-yeiv^el 

Hagab 

hay  ^  gab 

Hashabnah 

hash-ab^na 

Gezer 

geezer 

Hagabah 

hag^a-bah 

Hashabniah 

hash-ab-ny 

Giah 

gy'ah 

Hagai 

hag^a-i 

Hashbadana 

hash-  bad^a 

Gibbah 

gib^bah 

Hagar 

hay^gar 

Hash  em 

hay^shem 

Gibbethon 

gib^be-thon 

Hagarenes 

hag-a-reens^ 

Hashmonah 

hash-mo^nc 

G'bea 

gib^e-ah 

Haggai 

hag''ga-i 

Hashub 

hash^uh 

Gibeon 

giye-on 

Haggeri 

hag'ge-ry 

Hashubah 

hash-yew^  b- 

Giblites 

gib^lites 

Haggi 

hag'gy 

Hashum 

hash^um 

Giddalti 

gid-daVty 

Haggiah 

hag-gy^ah 

Hassenaah 

has-se-nay^ 

Giddel 

gid^del 

Haggith 

hag^gith 

Hasupha 

has-yew^aJ 

G  id  eon 

gid^e-on 

Hai 

hay^i 

Hatach 

hay^tak 

Gideoni 

gid-e-o^ny 

Hakkatan 

hak^ka-tan 

Hathath 

hay^thath 

Gidom 

gy-dom 

Hakkoz 

hak^koz 

Hatita 

haVe-tah 

Gier 

jy/er 

Hakupha 

hak-yew^fah 

Hattaavah 

hat-tay^a-Vi 

Gihon 

gy^hon 

Halac 

hay^lak 

Hattipha 

haVte-fah 

Gllalai 

gil-a-lay^i 

Hall 

hay^ly 

Havilah 

hav^e-loh 

Gilboa 

gil-bo^ah 

Hallelujah 

hal-le-  lu^yah 

Havoth  jair 

hay^voth  ja 

Gilead 

giVe-ad 

Halloesh 

hal-Wesh 

Hauran 

haw^ran 

Gilgal 

git  gal 

Haman 

hay^TYian 

Hazael 

haz^a-el 

Giloh 

gy'lo 

Hamath 

hay^math 

Hazaiah 

ha-zay^yah 

Gilonite 

gy^lo-nite 

Hamath  zobah  hay ^ math  zo^bah 

Hazar  hatticon  hay^zar  ha\ 

Glmzo 

gim^zo 

Hamathite 

ham^ath-ite 

kon 

Ginath 

gy^nath 

Hammedatha 

ham-med^a-thah 

Hazel  elponi 

hay^zel  el-jc 

Ginnetho 

gWne-tho 

Hammelech 

ham'^me-lek 

Hazerim 

haz-e^rim 

Girgasite 

gir^ga-site 

Hammoleketh  ham-mo^ le-keth 

Hazeroth 

haz-e^roth 

Gittayim 

git-tay^im 

Hanionah 

ham-o^nah 

Hazezon 

haz-e^zon 

Gittites 

giVtites 

Hamongog 

hay^mon-gog 

Hazor 

hay^zor 

Gizonite 

gy^zo-nite 

Hamuel 

hay-mew^el 

Heber 

he^ber_ 

G  nidus 

ny^dus 

Hamothdor 

hay^  moth-dor 

Hebron 

he^bron 

Goath 

go^ath 

Hamul 

hay^mul 

Hegai 

he-gayH 

Golan 

go^lan 

Hamutal 

hay-mew^tal 

Hege 

he^ge 

Golgotha 

goVgoth-ah 

Hananieel 

hay-nam^e-el 

Helah 

he^lah 

Goliah 

go-h/ah 

Hanan 

hay^nan 

Helchiah 

hel-ky^ah 

Gomer 

go^mer 

Hananeel 

han-naiVe-el 

Heldai 

heVda-i 

Gomorrah 

go-mor^rah 

Hanani 

ha-nay^ny 

Heleb 

he^leb 

Gopher 

goffer 

Hananiah 

ha7i-a-ny^ah 

Heleph 

he'lef 

Goshen 

go^shen 

Hanes 

hay^nez 

Helkai 

heVka-i 

G  ozan 

go^zan 

Hani  el 

ha%/ne-el 

Helkath  haz- 

heVkath  ha 

Greece 

greece 

Hannathon 

haiVnarthon 

zurim 

rim 

Grecia 

gree^she-a 

Hanniel 

han^ne-el 

Helon 

he^lon 

Gulgodah 

guVgo-dah 

Hanoch 

hay^nok 

Hem  an 

he-man 

Guni 

geiv^ny 

Huiun 

hay^nun 

Hena 

he^nah 

Gurbaal 

gur-bay^al 

Hapharaim 

hqf-a-ray^im 

Henadad 

hen^a-dad 

H 

Hara 

hay^rah 

Henoch 

he^nok 

Haradah 

har^a-dah 

Hepher 

heifer 

Haahashtari 

hay-a-Jmsh^ta-ry 

Haraiah 

har-a-i^ah 

Hephzibah 

hefze-bah 

Ilabaiah 

hay -bay  ^  yah 

Hararite 

hay^ra-rite 

Heres 

he^res 

Habakkuk 

hab^a-kuk 

Harbonah 

ha.r-bo^nah 

Hermas 

her^mas 

Habaziniah 

hab-a-ze-nyUih 

Hareph 

hay^ref 

Hermes 

her^m,es 

Habergeon 

ha-ber^je-on 

Hareth 

hay^reth 

Hermogene 

her-m.og^e-'i 

Habor 

hay^ bor 

Harhaiah 

har-ha-Vah 

Herod 

herWod 

Hachaliah 

hak-a-h/ah 

Harhata 

har-hay^tah 

Herodians 

he-ro^de-an 

Hachelah 

hak/e-lah 

Harim 

hayWim 

Herodias 

he-ro^de-as 

Hachmoni 

hak-mo^ny 

Harnepher 

har^ne^fer 

Herodion 

he-ro^de-on 

Hadad 

hay  ^  dad 

Harod 

hay^rod 

Hesed 

he^sed 

Hadadezer 

had-ad-e^zer 

Haroeh 

har^o-eh 

Heshbon 

hesh^bon 

Hadad  nmmonhay^dadrim^mon 

Harorite 

hayWo-rite 

Hezeki 

hez^e-ky 
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(zekiah 

hes-e-ky^ah 

Igeal 

ig-e<al 

!zir 

he^zer 

lim 

iHm 

izion 

he^ze-on 

Ijon 

i^jon 

!zrai 

hez^ra-i 

Ilai 

Vlay 

izron 

hez^ron 

Illyricum 

iUyr^e-kum 

ddai 

hid^day-i 

Immanuel 

im-man^u-el 

iddekel 

hid^de-kel' 

Iphedeiah 

if-e-dy^ah 

el 

hy^el 

Ira 

Vrah 

erapolis 

hy-er-rap^O'Us 

Iram 

i^ram 

ereel 

hy-er^e-el 

Iry 

Vry 

eremoth 

hy-er^e-tnoth 

Irijah 

i-ry^jah 

erielus 

hy-er-re-e^lus 

Irnahash 

ir-nay^hash 

ggaion 

hig-gay^yon 

Irpeel 

ir-pe^el 

len 

hy^len 

Irshemesh 

ir-she^mesh 

Ikiah 

hil-ky^ah 

Iru 

i^rew 

rah 

hy^rah 

Isaac 

i'zak 

ram 

hy^ram 

Isaiah 

i-zay^yah 

zkijah 

hiz-ky^jah 

Iscariot 

is-kar^re-ot 

vites 

hy^vites 

Ishbi  benob 

ish^be  be^nob 

>bab 

ho^bab 

Ishbosheth 

ish-bo^sheth 

>daiah 

hod-a-i^ah 

Ishi 

i^shy 

>daviah 

hod-a-vy^ah 

Ishiah 

i-shy^ah 

'jdevah 

ho-de^vah 

Ishijah 

i-shy^jah 

)diah 

ho-dy^ah 

Ishmael 

ish^ma-el 

)glah 

hog^lah 

Ishmaiah 

ish-may^yah 

1)1  on 

ho^lon 

Ishmerai 

ish^me-ray 

)mam 

ho^mam 

Ishod 

i/shod 

)phiii 

hofny 

Ishuah 

ish^u-ah 

)phra 

hofrah 

Ishuai 

ish^it-a 

)ram 

ho^rani 

Ismachiah 

is-tiia-ky^ah 

)rhagidgad 

hor-ra-gid^gad 

Israel 

is^ra-el 

)ri 

ho'ry 

Issachar 

is^sa-kar 

)rims 

ho^rims 

Isui 

is^u-i 

)ronaim 

hor-o-nayHm 

Ithai 

ith^a-i 

)ronites 

hor^ro-nites 

Ithamar 

ith^a-mar 

)sah 

ho^sah 

Ithiel 

ith^e-el 

)sannah 

ho-zan^nah 

Ittai 

it^ta-i 

)sea 

ho-ze^ah 

Ittah  kazin 

Wtah  kay^zin 

)shaiah 

hosh-a-Vah 

Iturea 

it-u-re^ah 

)shama 

hosh^a-mah 

Ivah 

i^vah 

)tham 

ho^tham 

Izhar 

izehar 

)thir 

ho^thir 

Izehar 

iz^e-har 

ipham 

hew^fani 

Izrahiah 

iz-ra-hy^ah 

irai 

hew^ray 

Izreel 

iz^re-el 

ishah 

hew^shah 

J 

ishai 

hew^shay 

• 

asham 

hew^sham 

Jaakan 

jay^a-kan 

ishathite 

hew^shath-ite 

Jaakobah 

jay-ak^o-bah 

isluibah 

hew-shu^bah 

Jaala 

jay-a^lah 

azotb 

hew^zoth 

Jaanai 

jay-a^nay 

^^daspes 

hy-das^pes 

Jaareoragim 

ja-ar-e-or^a-gim 

y^ena 

hy-e^nah 

Jaasau 

jay -a^  saw 

irmeneus 

hy-men-e^us 

Jaasiel 

ja-a^se-d 

T 

Jaazah 

jay-a^zah 

I 

Jaazaniah 

jay-az-za-ni/ah 

learn 

Wle-am 

Jaaziah 

ja-a-zy^ah 

neiah 

ib-ny^ah 

Jaazicl 

ja-a^ze-cl 

tiabod 

ik^a-bod 

Jabal 

jay^bal 

Diiiuin 

i-ko^ne-um 

Jabcsh 

jay^besh 

alah 

i-day^lah 

Jabez 

jay^bez 

do 

id^do 

Jabin 

jay^bin 

umaea 

id-u-me^ah 

Jabneel 

jab^ne.-el 

unieans 

id-u-me^ans 

Jachan 

jay^kan 

al 

i^gal 

Jachin 

jay^kin 

daliah 

ig-da-h/ah 

Jacinth 

jay^.sinth 

eabarini 

ig-e-ab^a-rim 

Jada 

jay^dah 

Jadau 

Jaddua 

Jadon 

Jael 

Jngur 

J  ah  al  eel 

Jahaleleel 

Jahaz 

Jahazael 

Jahaziah 

Jahazicl 

Jahdai 

Jahdiel 

Jahdo 

Jahliel 

Jahmai 

Jahzerah 

Jair 

Jairns 

Jakaii 

Jakkim 

Jalon 

Jambres 

Jambri 

Jaiiiin 

Jamlech 

Jaiina 

Janncs 

Janoah 

Janiini 

Japbeth 

Japbiah 

Japhlet 

Japhleti 

Japbo 

Jarab 

Jarcb 

Jaresiah 

Jaroah 

Jasbeni 

Jasber 

Jasbobcain 

Jasbiib 

Jasbubi  lehem 

Jasiel 

Jason 

Jasper 

Jatbnicl 

Jattir 

Javan 

Jazcr 

Jca.rini 

Jeatrrai 

Jcberechiah 

Jebus 

Jcbusi 

Jebusitcs 

Jecamiah 

Jccoliah 

Joconiah 

Jedaiah 

Jediarl 

Jodidiali 

Jedicl 

Jeduthun 

Jeezer 


ja-day'u 

jad'da^ah 

jay^don 

jayU'l 

Jay' git  r 

ja-hay'k-el 

ja-fial'r-lett 

jiiy'haz 

ja-haz-a'cl 

ja-ha-zy'ah 

ja-haz'e-el 

jah-day'i 

jah'de-el 

jah'do 

jah'le-(i 

jah-may'i 

Ja//z('-rak 

jay'er 

Jai/'rr-us 

jay'kan 

jak'kim 

jay' Ion 

jam'brez 

jam'bre 

jay'min 

jam'lek 

jan'nah 

jan'nez 

ja-no'ah 

jay'nitni 

jay'/rth 

ja-fy'ah 

jdfld 

jaf-lr'ty 

jay'fo 

jay' rah 

jay'reb 

jar-e-sy'ah 

ja-ro'ah 

jay'iihem 

jay'!<hrr 

ja-sho'be-diit 

jay'shub 

ja-iihu-bi  It'hem. 

jay'se-el 

jay'sov 

jaa'pn- 

jath'nc-d 

jat'ter 

jay'van 

jay'zer 

jr'a-riiii 

J€-at'e-ray 

jcb-fr-n-ky^ak 

je'bus 

je-brw'si 

jd/u-^ilfS 

jik-a-my'ah 

jek-o-ly'ah 

jck-o-ny^ah 

jc-day'yah 

jrd-r-a'fl 

jrd-f-dy'ah 

jfd'e-e) 

jed-yew'thuii 

je-e/zer 
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Jegar 

sahadutha 
Jehaleleel 
Jehalelel 
Jehaziel 
Jehdeiah 
Jeheiel 
Jehezekel 
Jehiah 
Jehishai 
Jehiskiah 
Jehoadah 
Jehoahaz 
Jehoaddan 
Jehoash 
Jehohaiian 
Jehoiachin 
Jehoiada 
Jehonadab 
Jehonathan 
Jehoram 
Jehoshaphat 
Jehosheba 
Jehoshua 
Jehovah 
Jehozabad 
Jehozadak 
Jehu 

Jehubbah 
Jehucal 
Jehudi 
Jehudijah 
Jehush 
Jeiel 

Jekabzeel 
Jekameam 
Jekaniiah 
Jekuthiel 
Jemima 
Jemuel 
Jephthah 
Jephunneh 
Jerah 
Jerahmeel 
Jered 
Jeremai 
Jeremiah 
Jeremoth 
Jeriah 
Jeribai 
Jericho 
Jeriel 
Jerijah 
Jerioth 
Jeroboam 
Jeroham 
Jerubbaal 
Jerubesheth 
Jeruel 
Jerusalem 
Jerusha 
Jesaiah 
Jeshanah 
Jesharelah 
Jeshebeab 
Jesher 


je^gar 

sa-ha-du^thah 
je-liaV  e-leel 
je-haVe-lel 
je-haz^e-el 
jeh-dj/ah 
je-hy^el 
je-hez^e-kel 
je-hy^ah 
je-hish^a-i 
je-his-ky^ah 
je-ho^  a-dah 
je-ho^  a-haz 
je-ho-ad^  dan 
je-ho^ash 
je-ho-hay^nan 
je-hoy^  a-kin 
je-hoy^a-dah 
je-hori^  a-dah 
je-hon^a-than 
je-ho^ram 
je-hosh^  a-fat 
je-hosh^e-hah 
je-hosh^u-ah 
Je-ho^vah 
je-hoz^a-bad 
je-hoz^a-dak 
je^hew 
je-huh^hah 
je-hew^kal 
je-heu/dy 
je-ha-dy^jah 
je/hiish 
je-i^el 
je-kab^ze-el 
jek-a-me^am 
jek-a-7)iy^  ah 
je-kew^the-el 
je-my^mah 
jem^u-el 
jefthah 
je-fan^neh 
je^rah 
jer-ah-me^el 
jeWed 
jer^e-may 
jer-e-my^ah 
jer^e-moth 
je-ry^ah 
jer^e-bay 
jer^e-ko 
je-ry^el 
jer-ry^jah 
jer^e-oth 
jer-o-bo^am 
jer-o^ham 
je-rub-ba/^al 
je-rub-esh^eth 
je-ru^el 
je-ru^sa-lem 
je-ru^shah 
je-say^yah 
jesh-a^nah 
jesh-ar^  e-lah 
jesh-eb^e-ab 
je^sher 


Jeshimon 

Jeshishai 

Jeshohaiah 

Jeshua 

Jeshui 

Jeshurun 

Jesimiel 

Jesse 

Jesus 

Jether 

Jethlah 

Jethro 

Jetur 

Jeuel 

Jeush 

Jeuz 

Jezaniah 

Jezebel 

Jezer 

Jeziah 

Jeziel 

JezUah 

Jezoar 

Jezrahiah 

Jezreel 

JezreeUtess 

Jidlaph 

Jiphtah 

Jiphthahel 

Jireth 

Joab 

Joah 

Joahaz 

Joanna 

Joatham 

Job 

Jobab 

Jochebed 

Joelah 

Joezer 

Jogbeah 

JogU 

Joha 

Johanan 

John 

Joiadah 

Joiakim 

Jokdeam 

Jokim 

Jokmeam 

Jokshan 

Joktheel 

Jonadab 

Jonah 

Jon  an 

Jonathan 

Joppa 

Jorah 

Jorai 

Jorani 

Jorkoam 

Josabad 

Josaphat 

Josaphias 

Jose 

Josedech 


jesh^e-mon 

je-shish^a-i 

jesh-o-ha-Vah 

jesh^u-ah 

jesJVu-i 

jesWur-run 

jes-im^me-el 

jes^se 

Je^sus 

je^ther 

jeth^lah 

je^thro 

je^tur 

je^yew-el 

jehush 

je^uz 

jez-a-ny^ah 

jez^e-bel 

je'zer 

je-zy^ah 

je^ze-el 

jez-ly^ah 

jez^o-ar 

jez-ra-hy^ah 

jez^re-el 

jez^re-el-i-tess 

jid^laf 

jiftah 

jifthah-el 

jy^reth 

jo^ab 

jo^ah 

jo-a^haz 

jo-an^nah 

jo-a^tham 

jobe 

jo^bab 

jok^e-bed 

jo-e^lah 

jo-e/zer 

jog-be^ah 

.m/iy 

jo^hah 

jo-hay^nan 

jon 

joy^a-dah 

joy^a-kim 

jok-de^am 

jo^kim 

jok-me^am 

jok^slian 

jok^theel 

jon^a-dab 

j(/nah 

jo^nan 

jon^a-than 

jop^pah 

jo^rah 

jo^ra-i 

jo^ram 

jor-ko^am 

jm^a-bad 

jos^a-fat 

jos-a-fy^as 

jo^se 

jos^e-dek 


Joses 

Joshah 

Joshaviah 

Joshbekashah 

Joshua 

Josiah 

Josibiah 

Josiphiah 

Jotbatha 

Jothani 

Jozabad 

Jozachar 

Jozadak 

Jubal 

Jucal 

Judah 

Judsea 

Judith 

JuHa 

Juhus 

Junia 

Jupiter 

Jushabheshed 


jo^sez 

jo^shah 

josh-a-vy^ah 

josh-bek^a-sha 

josh^u-a 

jo-sy^ah 

jos-e-by^ah 

jos-e-fy^ah 

joVba-thah 

jc/thani 

joz^a-bad 

joz^a-kar 

joz^a-dak 

jeu/bal 

jew^kal 

jewUiah 

jew-de^ah 

jew^dith 

jeiv^le-a 

jeAv^le-us 

jew^ne-a 

jew^pit-ter 

jew-shab^he-sh 

K 


Kabzeel  kab^ze-el 

Kades  kay^dez 

Kadesh  barnea  kay^desh  bar^ 


Kadmiel 

Kadmonites 

Kallai 

Kan  ah 

Kareah 

Karkaa 

Karnaim 

Karta 

Keder 

Kedemah 

Kedemoth 

Kehelathah 

Keilah 

Kelaiah 

KeUta 

Kemuel 

Ken  ah 

Kenaz 

Kenites 

Kennizzites 


kad^me-el 

m 

kad^mon-ites 

kaVla-i 

kay^nah 

ka-re^ah 

kar-kay^ah 

kar-nay^iifrh 

kar^tah 

ke^der 

ked^e-mdh 

ked^de-moth 

ke-heVa-thah 

ky^lah 

ke-lay^yah 

keVe-tah 

kem^u-el 

ke^nah 

ke/naz 

kp^mtPS 

ken^  717  z-zites 


Keren  happuch^er-^?*  hap^pt 
Kerioth  ker^e-oth 


Keros 

Keturah 

Kezia 

Keziz 

Kibroth 

hattaavah 
Kibzaim 
Kidron 
Kin  ah 
Kirharaseth 
Kirharesh 
Kiriathaim 
Kirioth 
Kirjath^aim 
Kirjath  arba 
Kirjath  a  rim 


ke/roz 

ke-tii^rah 

ke-z7/ah 

ke^ziz 

kib'roth 

hat-tay^a-V( 
kib-zayHm 
kid^ron 
ky^nah 
kir-har^a-sefh 
kir-haj/irsh 
kir-e-ath-aHin 
kir^e-oth 
ker^jath  a^im 
ker^jath  ar^bc 
ker^jath  a^riri 
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jath  baal 

jath  huzoth 

•jath  jeariin 

•jath  sannah 

'jath  sepher 

shi 

ihion 

ihon 

Ton 


ke7'^Jath  hay^al 
ker^jath  hew^zoth 
key  jath  je^a-rim 
ker^jath  san^nah 
ker^jath  se^/er 
kish^i 
kish^e-on 
kj/shon 
kiVron 


ko^ah 

ko^hath 

kol-a-Vah 

ko^rah 

kov^hite 

ko'^re 

kush-ay^ah 


lay^a-dah 

lay-a^dan 

lay  ^  ban 

la-bay"  nah 

lay^kish 

lay^el 

lay^had 

la-hay^roy 

lah^rnan 

lah^my 

lay^ish 

lay^kuvi 

lay^mek 

lay-o-de-se^ah 

lay -0 -de-sedans 

lap^e-doth 

la-se/ah 

lay^shah 

las  hay  ^r  on 

laz^er-us 

le^ah 

leb^a-non 

le-bay^oth 

leb-behis 

le-bo^nah 

le^kah 

le-hay^bim 

le^hy 

lerti^i-el 

le^shem 

le-tew^shim 

le^vi 

le^vites 

le-vy^a-than 

le-viVe-kus 

le-um^mim 

lib^ny 

line-aVoes 

ly^gure 

lik^hy 

h/niis 

lo-anVmy 

lo-de^bar 

Wis 

lo  ru-hay^7nah 

Wtan 

lew^kas 

lew^se-fer 


Lucius 

Lubim 

Lybia 

Lycaonia 

Lycca 

Lydda 

Lydia 

Lysanias 

Lysias 

Lystra 


Maachah 

Maacathi 

INIaadai 

Maadiah 

Maai 

Maalch 

acrabbim 
Maanai 
Maarath 
Maaseiah 
Maasiai 
Maath 
Maaziah 
Maccabees 
Macedonia 
Machbana 
Machbena 
Machi 
Machir 
Machnadebai 
Machpelah 
Machheloth 
Madai 
Madiabun 
Madiah 
Madian 
Madnienah 
Madinannah 
Madon 
Magdala 
Magdalen 
Magdalene 
Magdiel 
Magog 
Magor  missa- 

bib 
Magpiash 
Mahal  ah 
Mahalaleel    • 
Mahali 
Mahanaim 
Mahanehdan 
Mahaneni 
Maharai 
Maliath 
Mahazioth 
Mahcr  slialal 

hashbaz 
Mahlah 
Mahli 
Mahlon 
Mahol 
Makaz 
Makheloth 


leiv^shciis 

lew^biiti 

llb^e-ah 

hi-ka-o^ne-a 

ilk'kah 

IkVdah 

lid^e-a 

ly-say^ne-as 

Ush'^yas 

lis^tra 

M 

may-a^kah 
may-ak/a-thi 
may-ad^dy 
may-a-dy^ah 
may-a^i 
,  may-a^leh 

uk-rab^bhn 
may  ^ a -nay 
may-a^rath 
may-a-sy^ah 
may-a-sy^a 
may^ith 
may-a-zy^ah 
mak^ka-bees 
tnaa-Hc-di/ne-a 
tnak-bay^nay 
mak-be^nah 
may^ky 
may^kir 
mak-na-de^bay 
tnak-pe/lah 
inak-he/loth 
mAxd^a-i 
ma-dy^a-bun 
may-dy^ah 
inay^de-an 
mad-me/nah 
nrnad-man^  nah 
ma\/don 
mag^da-lah 
may^da-Uni 
raag-da-lc/ne 
may-de^el 
•may'gog 
mai/gor  mWi^a- 

bib 
7nag^pe-a^sh 
may-hay^ldh 
Tnay-hal^a-k'i'l 
may-hay^ly 
inay-Jia-ii(ty^ini 
may-hm/ucJi-dan 
may-hay^ncm 
may-har^a-l 
viay^hddi 
Tnay-haz'e-oth 
may^hrr  shaFal 

Jiash^baz 
lual/lah 
mah^ly 
mah^lon 
mny^lwl 
mn]i^kaz 
mak-he^loth 


Makkodah 

Malachi 

Malcham 

MalcbiMli 

Maldiiel 

Malchijah 

^^al(•llinu^ 

Malcliishuah 

Malchom 

Malclins 

Malclecl 

Mallothi 

Malliich 

Mai  lire 

Man  a  en 

]\ranahath 

]ManalictbitPS 

Manasscli 

Manna 

iManoah 

INIaoch 

Maon 

Marah 

Maralah 

]\Iaranatha 

Marcus 

]\Iard(»(heus 

Marcjshah 

Marisa 

Maiscna 

Mascliil 

Mashal 

Masrckah 

iSIasa 

Massah 

Aratri 

.Mativd 

Mattanah 

]\Iattaniali 

Mattatlia 

]\[attathias 

ISTattcnai 

Mattliat 

Maltlunv 

]\Iattliias 

Mattithiali 

Mazzaroth 

]M(«ah 

^rcarah 

M('l»iiiinai 

:Mc(li(>rath 

:\rcdad 

Mcdalah 

3Icd('l)ah 

MedcH 

:\rcdia 

]Mc(lian 

Mogiddo 

^fcgiddon 

Mcbctabcl 

Mehida 

Mchir 

Mcholathito 

Mohujacl 

^Mchnnian 

Mejarkon 


inak-ke^dak 

maFa-ky 

inal^kani 

mal-ky^uh 

inal' keel 

iiKil-ky^jali 

inal-ky'ruiii 

mal-kr-nhu^aJi 

vuiTkom 

inul'kuH 

inal-U'.l('^il 

mal^lo-thl 

inaFluk 

inam^re 

ma-nay^en 

inan^a.}i(tlh 

inan-dli^rth-itea 

ma-nas'seh 

mnn'nah 

ina-iu/ah 

iiiay'ok 

may  ^  on 

may' rah 

mar'a-lah 

mar-rnn-a'fhah 

mar'ku.f 

mar-do-ke^us 

fiKtr^e-nhah 

ma-n/iiah 

vuir-sc^nah 

mas'kil 

may^shal 

'DKis'rf.kah 

may'saJi 

mas^sah 

mny^try 

0)1(1  y't  red 

inat^ta-nah 

mat-ta-vy'dh 

mut'ta-tlidli 

mat-talh-i'as 

tii(it-tr-nay'i 

mat't/idt 

mafh'ynr 

iiuitli-i'ds 

mat-titli-i'ah 

maz'za-wth 

Du'ah 

mc-a^rah 

mr-btin'jtay 

mrk'c-nith 

me^dad 

mrd'a-ldh 

med'r-ltdh 

viefd.s 

me^dc-a 

me^do-an 

me-gid^do 

mr.fjitl'don 

mr.Jnt'd-bcl 

me-hy'dah 

wr'hrr 

mv-lwl'ath-ite 

me-ynr^ja-fl 

mr-hnr'man 

mc-jar'kon 
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Mekonah 

Melatiah 

Melchi 

Melchiah 

Melchiel 

Melchisedek 

Melea 

Melech 

Mellicu 

Melita 

Memphis 

Memucan 

Menahein 

Menan 

Mene 

Meonothai 

Meonenem 

Mephaath 


tne-ko^nah 

inel-a-ty^ah 

ineVky 

mel-ky^ah 

'tneVke-el 

mel-kiz^ze-dek 

me-le/ah 

me^lek 

meVle-kew 

f/ie-Wtah 

')ne-7neiv''ka7i 

mew^a-hem 

tne^nan 

me-on^o-fhay 

nie-fay^ath 


Mephibosheth  7ne-fib^o-sheth 

Merab  me' rah 

Meraiah  me-ra-i^ah 

Meraioth  me-ray^yoth 

Merari  me-ray^ry 

Merathaim  mer-ath^a'wi 

Mercurius  mer-kew^re-us 

Mered  meWed 

Meremoth  ifner^re-moth 

]Meres  tne^rez 

Meribah  'mer'e-hdh 

Meribbaal  tner-e-hay^al 

Merodach-  tne-ro^dak- 

baladan  haVa-dan 

Merom  me^rom 

Meronothite  me-ron^o-thite 

Meroz  me^roz 

Mesech  ine^sek 

Mesha  me^shah 

Meshech  me^shek 

Meshelemiah  mesh-el-e-my^  ah 

Meshezabeel  mesh-ez^a-beel 

Meshilamith  mcsh-iV  la-mith 

MeshuUam  me-shuVlarti 

Meshobab  me^sho^bab 

Mesobaite  mes-o-bay^ite 

Mesopotamia  mes-o-po-tay^me^a 

Messiah  messy  ^  ah 
Methegammahme^^/t^'r/  am/mah 

Methusael  me-thew'sa-el 

Methusalah  tne-thew^sa-lah 

Meunim  vie-yew^nmi 

Mezahab  mez^a-hab 

Mianim  my-a^nhn 

Mibhar  mib^har 

Mica  ony^kah 

Micaiah  my-kay^yah 

Micha  my^kah 

Michael  my^ka-el 

Michmash  ^nik^mash 

Michmethah  wik^vie-thah 

Michri  mik^ry 

Mich  tarn  mik^taTn 

Midian  Diid^e-an 

Migdalel  wig^da-lel 

Migron  mig^ron 

Mijamin  iny^ja-min 

Mikloth  mik^loth 


Mikneiah 

Milalai 

Milcah 

Miietus 

Miletum 

Miniamin 

Miiini 

Miphkad 

Miriam 

Mirmah 

Misgab 

Mishael 

Mishal 

Misham 

Misheal 

Mishma 

Mishmamiah 

Mishraites 

Mispereth 

Misrephoth 

maim 
Mithredath 
Mitylene 
Mizraim 
Mizar 
Mnason 
Moadiah 
Moladah 
Molech 
Molid 
Moloch 
Morasthite 
Mordecai 
Moreh 


mik-ny^ah 
mil-a-layH 
miVkak 
mi-le^tus 
mi-le^tum 
min-ny^  a-min 
win/ny 
raifkad 
mir^e-am 
me.r^7nah 
onis^gab 
my-shay^el 
my^shal 
vu/sham 
i/ny-she^al   . 
mish^mah 
unhh-TYian^nah 
mish^ra-ites 
mis-'pe^reth 
TYiis^re-foth 
niay^im 
miWre-dath 
md-e-le^ne 
tniz-ray^mi 
my'zar 
7iay^son 
Tuio-a-dy^ah 
tTioVa-dah 
7no^lek 
tno^lid 
mo^lok 
mo-ras^thite 
mor^de-kay 
7no^reh 


Moresheth  gsithmo^resh-eth  gath 

Moriah  mo-ry^ah 

Moserah  mo-ser^ah 

Moseroth  Tno-ser^oth 

Moses  mo^zez 

Mozah  mo^zah 

Muppim  mup^piTn 

Mushi  inew^shy 

Muthlabben  muth-lab^ben 

Myra  my^rah 

Mysia  mish^e-a 


ISTaam 

Naamah 

Naaman 

Naarah 

Naarai 

Naaran 

Naashon 

Nabal 

Naboth 

Nachon 

Nachor 

Nadab 

Nagge 

Nahaliel 

Nahallal 

Naham. 

Nahamani 

Naharai 

Nahash 


nay^avi 

nay^a-Tnah 

nay^a-maTi 

Tiay^a-rah 

nay^a-ray 

nay^a-raTi 

na-ash^on 

nay^bal 

nay^both 

nay^koTi 

Tiay^kor 

Tiay^dab 

Tiag'gee 

na-hay'le-el 

na-haVlal 

nay^ham 

na-ham^a-Tiy 

Tia-har^a-i 

7},ayniash 


Nahbi 

Nahor 

Nairn 

Nain 

Naioth 

Naomi 

Naphish 

Naphthali 

Naphtuim" 

Narcissus 

Nasor 

Nathan 

Nathanael 

Nathaiiias 


nah^be 

nay^hor 

TiayHm 

nay^in 

Tiay^yoth 

Tia-o^ine 

nay^jish 

naftha-le 

naftu-  him, 

Tiar-sis^siLS 

nay^sor 

nay^than 

na-than^  e-el 

7}Mth-a-ny^as 


Nathan  melechna^/^^/ta?!  me^ 

Naum  nay^wm 

Nazarene  7iaz-a-ree7i^ 

Nazareth  naz^a-reth 

Neah  Tie^ah 

Neapolis  ne-ap^po-lis 

Neariah  7ie-a-ry^ah 

Nebai  Tie-bay  H 

N  ebaj  oth  ne-  bay^joth 

Neballat  Tie-baVlat 

Nebat  ne^bat 

Nebo  ne^bo 

Nebuchadnez-  neb-yeiv-kad- 

zar  nez^zar 

Nebushasban  Tieb-yew-shas^ 

Nebuzaradan  neb-yew-zar^a 

dan 

Nechoh  ne^ko 

Nedabiah  ned-a-by^ah 

Neginoth  neg^e-noth 

Nehelamite  ne-heVa-mitP 

Nehemiah  ne-he-Triy^ah 

Nehum  Tie^hum 

Nehushtah  ne-hush^tah 

Neiel  ne^e-el 

Nekeb  ne^keb 

Nekoda  7ie-ko^dah 

Nemuel  7ie7n-yew^el 

Nepheg  ne^Jeg 

Nephishesim  Tie-fish^  e-sim 

Nephthoah  7ief-tho^ah 

Nephusim  Tie-few^  sityi 

Nereus  ne^re-us 
Nergal  sharezerner^^aZ  sha-re 

Neri  ne^Ty 

Nero  Tie^ro 

Nethaneel  7ie4han^e-el 

Nethaniah  neth-a-7iy^ah 

Nethinims  neWiTi-iTus 

Netophathites  7ie-tofa-thites 

Neziah  Tie-zy^ah 

Nezib  Tie^zib 

Nicanor  ny-kay^nor 

Nicodemus  nik-o-de^mus 

Nicolaitanes  nik-o-lay^  e-tat 

Nicolas  nik^o-las 

Nicopolis  ny-kop^o-lis 

Niger  ny^jer 

Nimrah  nim^rali 

Nimshi  nim^shy 

Nineveh  niTi^ne-veh 

Nisan  ny^san 
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roch 

nis^rok 

Pasdammim 

idiah 

no-ah-dy^ah 

Paseah 

ih 

no^ah 

Pashur 

bah 

no^hah 

Passover 

^ah 

no^gah 

Patara 

ph 

noff 

Pathros 

phah 

no^fah 

Pathrusim 

mphas 

nim^fas 

Patrobas 

0 

Pau 
Pedahel 

idiah 

o-ha-dy^ah 

Pedahzur 

il 

o^bal 

Pedaiah 

3d  edom 

o^bed  e^dom 

Pekah 

il 

o'bil 

Pekahiah 

bth 

o^both 

Pekod 

:an 

ok^ran 

Pelaiah 

ed 

o^ded 

Pelaliah 

^mpas 

o-lim^pas 

Peleg 

lar 

o^rtiar 

Peleth   • 

liega 

o^nie-ga 

Pelonite 

iri 

om^ry 

Pemel 

am 

o^nam 

Peninnah 

esimus 

o-nes^se-mus 

Pentapolis 

esiphorus 

on-e-sif  o-rus 

Pentateuch 

0 

o^no 

Pentecost 

ycha 

o-ny^kah 

Penuel 

yx 

o^nix 

Peor 

hel 

o'fel 

Perazim 

hir 

o^fir 

Perez  uzzah 

hni 

off'ny 

Perga 

hrah 

off^rah 

Pergamos 

3b 

oWeb 

Perida 

on 

o-ry^on 

Perizzites 

phah 

or^fah 

Persia 

ini 

oWny 

Perudah 

iniel 

oWne-el 

Pethahiah 

em 

o^zem 

Pethor 

ias 

o-zy^as 

Pethuel 

ai 

oz'ny 

Peulthai 

P 

Phalec 

Phalti 

arai 

pay^a-ray 

Phanuel 

dan  aram 

pay^dan-a^ram 

Pharaoh 

don 

pay^don 

Pharaoh  hoph 

giel 

pay^'je-el 

ra 

hath  moab 

pay^hath-mo^ab 

Pharathoni 

i 

pay^i 

Pharez 

lal 

pay  ^  lal 

Pharisees 

lestina 

pal-es-ty^nah 

Fharphar 

lestine 

pdVes-tyne 

Phaseah 

llu 

paV  lew 

Phebe 

Iti 

paVty 

Phenice 

Itiel 

pal-te^el 

Phenicia 

.mphylia 

pam-fiVe-a 

Phibeseth 

phos 

pay\fos 

Phicol 

Tadise 

par^a-dise 

Philadelphia 

,ran 

pay^ran 

Philemon 

.rmashta 

par-mash^tah 

Philetus 

-rmenas 

pCir^ine-nas 

Philip 

jnach 

paf^nak 

Philippi 

;rosh 

pay^rosh 

Philistia 

jshandatha 

par-shan^da-thah 

Philistim 

-rthians 

par^the-ans 

Philistines 

-ruah 

par^yew-ah 

Philologus 

i-rvaim 

par-vay^im 

Philometer 

isacii 

pay^sak 

Phinehas 

pas-dam^  mini 
pa-se^ah 
pash^ur 
pass^o-ver 
paVa-rah 
pay^thros 
path-reiv^  sim 
pat-ro^bas 
pay  ^  hew 
ped^a-hel 
j)ed-ah^zur 
ped-a^yah 
pe^kah 
pek-a-hVah 
pe^kod 
pel-a-Vah 
pel-a-ly^ah 
peHeg 
•pe^leth 
peVo-nite 
pe-ny^el 
pe-nin^nah 
pen-tap^o-lis 
"pen^ta-tuke 
pent^e-coast 
pen-yew^el 
pe^or 
per^a-zim 
pe^7'ez  icz^zah 
per^gah 
per^ga-mos 
pe-ry^dah 
perHz-zites 
per^she-a 
per-yew^dah 
peth-a-hy^ah 
pe^thor 
peth-yew'  el 
pe-uVthay 
fay^lek 
'faVty 
fan-yew^el 
fa^ro 
i-fa^ro  liofrah 

far-a-tho^ne 

faWez 

far^e-sees 

jar' far 

fa-se'ah 

fee' be 

fe-ny'se 

fe-nish'e-a 

fiye-seth 

fy'kol 

fil-a-deVfe-a 

fi-le'inon 

fi'le'tus 

fiVUp 

filMp'py 

fiUis'tc'-a 

fil-lis'fini 

fil-liii'tins 

fil-loVo-gus 

fil-o-'nie'ter 

fin'ne-lias 


Phison 

Phlegon 

Phrvgia 

Phud 

Phurah 

Phut 

Phubiih 

Pliygellus 

Phylacteries 

Pihahirotli 

Pilate 

Pildash 

Piletha 

Pilttii 

Pin  on 

Piram 

Pi  rath  on 

Pisgah 

Pisidia 

Pi  son 

Pithon 

Pleiades 

Pochereth 

Pollux 

Pontius 

Poratha 

Portius  Festus 

Potipluir 

Potiphera 

Prisca 

Priscilla 

Prochorus 

Ptol  emeus 

Puah 

Publius 

Pudens 

Pul 

Punites 

Punon 

Put 

Puteoli 

Putiel 


Quartus 
Quaternion 


Raamah 

Raamiah 

Rabbah 

Rabbi 

Rabboni 

Rabsa'ris 

Rid)shakeh 

Riica 

Rachal 

Rarh(>l 

Raddai 

Ragau 

Ragua 

Raguel 

Rahab 

Rakem 

Rakknth 

Rakkon 


fy'son 

jUufon 

fridj  ye-a 

J'lid 

/f'w'rah 

fid  (as  nut) 

fnr'hah 

fy.jrl'lus 

fy-lak'te-rees 

py-ha-hy'roth 

])y^lat 

pit' dash 

j)iVe.thah 

piVtuy 

j)y'non 

py'ram 

pir'a-thon 

jnz'gah 

pe-sid'e-a 

jyy'aon 

p>y'thon 

pb/a-dez 

p)ok'e-reth 

pol'lux 

pon'she-JLS 

2)or'a-thah 

jyor'shus  fes^ttia 

pot'e-far 

2)ot-€-/e'rah 

pris'kdh 

prh-i^iU  lah 

prok'o-nwi 

tol-p-)nr'us 

peir'ah 

jmb'le-vs 

ppu'denA 

pul  (as  (/?///) 

pew' nit  ea 

pew'non 

put  (as  nut) 

pew-te/o-li 

peiv'te-el 

Q 

(pKir^tus 
qna-ter'ne-on 

R 

ray'a-viah 

ra-a-my'ah 

rab'bah 

rah' by 

rab-bo'ny 

rab'm-ria 

rab'xha-keh 

ray'kah 

ray'kal 

ray' c  hel 

rnd'da-i 

ray'gaw 

rag'yrw-ah 

rag'yew-el 

ray'hab 

raii'krm 

rdk'kath 

rak'kon 
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Ramah 

ray^mah 

Sackbut 

sa¥but 

Serah 

se/rah 

Ramathaim 

ra-math-a^im 

Sadducees 

sad^du-seez 

Seraiah 

ser-a-Vah 

Ramathem 

rani-^  a-the'tn 

Sadoc 

say^dok 

Seraphim 

ser^ra-fim 

Ramath  lehi 

r ay ^ math  le^hy 

Salah 

say^lah 

Sered 

seared 

Ramath  n\isipehray^7nath  mis^peh 

Salamis 

saVa-mis 

Sergius 

ser^je-us 

Ramesis 

raWe-sis 

Salathiel 

sa-lay^the-el 

Serug 

se^riig 

Ramoth 

ray^moth 

Salcah 

saVkah 

Sether 

se^ther 

Ramiah 

ray-my'ah 

Salem 

say^lem 

Shaalabbin 

shay-al-ab^! 

Raphah 

ray^fah 

Sallai 

saFlay-i 

Shaalbim 

shay-aVbirn 

Raphael 

ray^fa-el 

Salmon! 

sal-TYio^ne 

Shaalbonit 

shay-aVboU' 

Raphu 

ray'Jew 

Salome 

sa-Wrae 

Shaaph 

shay^qf 

Reaiah 

re-a^yah 

Samaria 

sa-may^re-a 

Shaaraim 

shay-a-ray^'t 

Reba 

re^bah 

Samaritan 

sa-mar^e-tan 

Shaashgaz 

shay-ash^ga 

Rebekah 

re-bek^ah 

Samgar  nebo 

sam^gar  ne^bo 

Shabbethai 

shay-beWa- 

Rechab 

re^kab 

Samiah 

sam^lah 

Shachia 

shay-i^ah 

Rechah 

re^kah 

Samos 

say^7rios 

Shaddai 

shad^da-i 

Reelaiah 

re-el-a^yah 

Samothracia 

sam-o-thray^she-a 

Shadrach 

shay^drak 

Regem 

re^jem 

Samuel 

sam^u-el 

Shage 

shay^ge 

Regem  melek 

re^jem  me^lek 

Sanballat 

san-baVlat 

Shahazimath 

sha-haz^e-m 

Rehabiah 

re-ha-by^ah 

Sanhedrim 

san-he^drim 

Shalem 

shay^lem 

Rehob 

re^hob 

Sansannah 

san-san^nah 

Shalisha 

shaVe-shah 

Rehoboam 

re-ho-bo^am 

Saph 

saff 

Shallecheth 

shaVle-keth 

Rehoboth 

re^ho-both 

Saphir 

saffir 

Shallum 

shaVluTYi 

Rehum 

re^hum 

Sapphira 

saf-fyWah 

Shalmai 

shaVmay 

Rei 

re^i 

Sapphire 

saffire 

Shalmanezer 

shal-ma-ne^. 

Rekim 

re^kim 

Sarai 

say^rai 

Shamariah 

sham-a-ry^c 

Remaliah 

rem-a-ly^ah 

Sarah 

sayWah 

Shamir 

shay^mer 

Remeth 

re^nieth 

Saraph 

say^raf 

Shamgar 

sham^gar 

Remmon 

rem^nfhon 

Sardis 

sar^dis 

Shammai 

sham^ma-i 

methoar 

meth-o^ar 

Sardius 

sar^de-us 

Shammua 

sham-mew^c 

Remphan 

rem^fan 

Sardine 

sar^dyne 

Shamsherai 

sham-she-ra 

Rephael 

re^a-el 

Sardonyx 

sar-do^nix 

Shaphan 

shay^fan 

Rephaiah 

re-Jay'yah 

Sarepta 

sa-rep^tah 

Shaphat 

shay-fat 

Rephaim 

re-fayHm 

Sarid 

say^rid 

Shapher 

shay^fer 

Rephidim 

re-fidHm 

Sargon 

sar^gon 

Sharai 

sha-rayH 

Re  sen 

re^sen 

Sarsekim 

sar-se^kim 

Sharaim 

sha-ray^im 

Reu 

re^yew 

Saruch 

say^ruk 

Sharar 

shay^rar 

Reuben 

ru^ben 

Satan 

say^tan 

Sharezer 

sha-re^zer 

Reuel 

re-yeiv^el 

Saul 

sawl 

Sharon 

shay^ron 

Reumah 

ru^mah 

Sceva 

se^vah 

Sharuhen 

sha-ru^hen 

Rezeph 

re'zej 

Scythians 

siWe-ans 

Shashai 

shash^a-i 

Rezia 

re-zy^ah 

Seba 

se^bah 

Shashak 

shay^shak 

Rezon' 

re^zon 

Sebat 

se^bat 

Shaveh 

shay^veh 

Rhegium 

re^je-um 

Secacah 

se-kay^kah 

Shaul 

shay^ul 

Rhesa 

re^sah 

Sechu 

se^keiv 

Shealtiel 

she-aVte-el 

Rhoda 

ro^dah 

Secundus 

se-kun^dus 

Sheariah 

she-a-ry^ah 

Rhodes 

roads 

Segub 

se^gub 

Shear jashub 

she^ar  jay^s 

Ribai 

ry^bay 

Seir 

se^ir 

Shebah 

she^bah 

Rimmon  parez  rim^mon  pay^rez 

Seirath 

se^ri-ath 

Shebam 

she^bam 

Riphath 

ry^fath 

Sela  hammah 

se^lah  ham^mah 

Shebaniah 

sheb-a-ny^at 

RogeUm 

ro-ge/lim 

lekoth 

le^koth 

Shebarim 

sheb^a-rim 

Rohgah 

rohgah 

Selah 

se^lah 

Sheber 

she^ber 

Romamti  ezer 

ro-mam/te  e^zer 

Seled 

sealed 

Shebnah 

sheb^nah 

Rome 

room 

Seleucia 

se-lu^she-a 

Shebuel 

sheh^  yew-el 

Rufus 

rew^fus 

Semachiah 

sem-a  ky^ah 

Shecaniah 

shek-a-ny^a, 

Rusticus 

rus^te-kus 

Semaiah 

sem-a-Vah 

Shechem 

she^kem 

Ruhamah 

ru-hay^mah 

Semei 

sem^e-i 

Shedeur 

shed^e-ur 

Ruth 

TOOth 

Senaah 

se-nay^ah 

Shehariah 

she-ha-ry^ai 

S 

Sennacherib 

sen-na¥e-rib 

Shelemiah 

shel-e-my^ai 

Senir 

seiner 

Sheleph 

she^lef 

Sabacthani 

sa  bak^tha^ni 

Senua 

sen^u-ah 

Shelesh 

she^lesh 

Sabaoth 

sab-a/oth 

Seorim 

se-o^rim 

Shelomi 

she-Wmy 

Babdi 

sao^dy 

Sephar 

se^far 

Shelomoth 

shel-o-moth 

Sabeans 

sa-be'ans 

Sepharad 

sefa-rad 

Shelumiel 

she-lu-me-eh 

^ohtee^nh 

sab^te^kah 

Sepharvaim 

sef-ar-vayHm 

Shemah 

she^mah 

Sacar 

oay^kar 

Sephela 

seffe-lah 

Shemaiah 

shem-a4^cl 
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lemariah 

lemeber 

lemir 

shem-a-ry^ah 

sheyn-e^ber 

she/vier 

Shuni                  shu^7iy 
Shuphani           sha'Jam 
Shushan  ediith  shu^shan  e'diUh 

Tabithn 

Tabor 

Tabriiimn 

iab'p-thah 
tuy^bor 

lemida 

she-niy^ddh 

Shuthelali 

xhuUh'-hih 

Tactic 

lilU   Tr-JJlOTl 

tntch 

leminith 
leniiramoth 
lemuel 
iienazar 

shem^e-nith 
she-mir^(i-7noth 
she^mew-el 
she-nay^zar 

7        / 

Si  a 
Siahji 
Sibbechai 
Sibboleth 

sy^ah 
xy-a'hah 
sif/bfi-kay 
sil/bo-leth 

Tacbninnito 
Taban 
Tal  I.I  panes 
Taba^lianes 

tdk^tno-iiitt 
fny^han 

fft-hdj/d.ti^X 

td-hafUi-neH 
tah^pe-fiPM 
tdh'rp-dh 
li  tdh^tiin  hod-shy 
fdl^e-thdh  kfw^ini, 
id  1^  may 
td  ii'  nifiT 

lenir 
lephatiah 

ahe^ner 
shcf-a-ty^ah 

Sibraini 
Sicheni 

sib-ray^im 
ity^keni 

Talipcnos 
Talu'ca 

lephi 

she'fy 

Sidon 

sy^dnn 

Tahtim  bodsh 

lephuphan 

xhe-feu/fan 

Sigionoth 

sr-gy^o.noth 

Talitha  cumi 

lerah 

ahe/rah 

Sihon 

ay^hon 

•Talmai 

iierebiah 

sher-e-by^ah 

Silas 

sy'lcis 

Tamar 

leresh 

she^resh 

Siloah 

sil^o-ah 

Tammuz 

tdiii'nvuz 

leshach 

she^shak 

Silvanus 

sil-vay^nu4i 

Tan a eh 

tdi/ntik 

leshai 

she^shay 

Silla 

siVlah 

Tanliumcth 

tdii-hew^itielh 

leshan 

she^shan 

Simeon 

aim^e-on 

Taphatli 

t'n/fdth 

[leshbazzar 
[lethar 

shesh-baz^zar 
she^thar 

Simon 
Sinai 

sy^mon 
sy'nay 

Tappuali 
Tarab 

fdj/pcw-dfi 
fd}/rdh 

iethar  boznai  she^thar  boz^nay 

Sinim 

sy^nim 

Taralab 

tdr'd-lah 

libboleth 

shiybo-leth 

Sinites 

siiiHtes 

Tarea 

fdif^rp-dh 

licron 

shy^kron 

Sion 

sy^on 

Tarpelites 

fdr^itpl-ites 

lig^aion 

shig-gay^yon 

Siphmoth 

sifmoth 

Tarsbisli 

i 

tar^shish 

lib  on 

shy^hon 

Sippai 

sip^pay 

Tatnai 

tdt^nay 
te'btih 

dhor  hbnah 

shy^hor  lib^nah 

Sirach 

sy^rak 

Tcbah 

lilhi 

shiVhy 

Sirion 

sir^e-on 

Tt'bMliab 

t(  b-d-li/^ah 

liloah 

shy-Wah 

Sisamai 

ais-ani^a-i 

Tcbcth 

fe'brth 

liloh 

shy^lo 

Sisera 

sis^e-rah 

Tohinnab 

tp-hlu^nah 

liloni 

she-lo^ny 

Sivan 

sylvan 

Tekel 

U'^kel 

liLshah 

shiVshah 

Smyrna 

smer^nah 

Tekoali 

0-h/ah 

limea 

shim-e^ah 

Sochoh 

so^ko 

Telabib 

tel-a'hib 

linieath 

shiuVe-ath 

Sodi 

so^dy 

Telah 

tp/ldh 

liniei 

shim^e-i 

Sodom 

sod^om 

Telabim 

tp-Uty^im 

dm  eon 

shiin^e-on 

Solomon- 

soVo-mon 

Telassar 

tp-las^tar 

limi 

shy'my 

Sopater 

sop^a-ter 

Telem 

fp^lpiii 

dmon 

shy^mon 

Sophereth 

so-fe^reth 

Telbarsa 

td-har^sah 

linirath 

shim^rath 

Sorek 

so^rek 

Telmelab 

tcl-me^lah 

liniri 

shim^ry 

Sosthenps 

sos^te-ne.s 

Tenia 

ie^mah 

linishai 

shim^shay 

Sotai 

s(/ta-i 

Teman 

te^inan 

linab 

ahy^nab 

Stachys 

sia^kees 

Temani 

teni^d-ny 

linar 

shy^nar 

Stacte 

stak^te 

Terab 

te'rdh 

iphi 

shi/fy 

Stephanas 

stefa-nas 

Teraj)him 

tar'd-fim 

iphrah 

shifrah 

Stoicks 

sto^iks 

Teresb 

te^rcsh 

iphtan 

shiftan 

Suah 

su^ah 

Tertius 

ter'she-ns 

isha 

shy' shah 

Succoth  henoihsuk^koth  bt'^}wih 

Tertnlhis 

ter-tul'bis 

ishak 

shy^ahak 

Suchathites 

suk'a-thiteH 

Tctrarch 

M'ntrk 

itrai   . 

Hhit^ray 

Sukkiims 

snk-kr^'niis 

Tliaddeus 

thdd-df^iis 

iza 

nhy^zah 

Susa 

S2t^S<th 

Tharii 

tha'i'dh 

oa 

sho^ah 

Susanchites 

,su^.'^((  II -kites 

Thelasser 

tfd  -his^'irr 

obab 

aht/bab 

Susannah 

su-sdi/  imJi 

Tbeodotus 

thp-itd'it-i\i» 

obach 

sho^bak 

Susi 

sn^sy 

Theophilus 

the-df\fp-lu» 

obal 

sho^bal 

Sycamine 

sik^ti-iiiinr 

Tbermclctli 

thn'nir.hth 

obai 

sho-bay^l 

Sychar 

si/'^kar 

Tbcssalonicrt 

thts-d-ln-in/'kah 

oco 

sho^ko 

Syene 

sy-c^ne 

Tliendiw 

thx^dds 

ochob 

aho^kob 

Synagogue 

x'n/n<t-gog 

Tbininatbab 

tfiini-nay^thdh 

ophach 

sho^/ak 

Syntiche 

dn^te-h' 

Tlivatira 

thi-d-ty'rdJi 

ophan 

sho^fan 

Syracuse 

xyr^ak'Use 

TiluM-ias 

ly.bi'^rp-ds 

oshannini 

sho-shav^nim, 

Syria 

syr^p-a 

'nbni 

tib^ny 

ua 

shu^ah 

Syrion 

syr'e-oii 

Tidal 

ti/ddl 

ual 

shu^al 

Syrophenicia 

sy-ro-fe-nish'  p-n 

Tiglatb  pilezer 

fig'ldth  i>f-lp^ter 

ubael 

shu^ba-vl 

T 

Tikvah 

tik'vdh 

ulainite 

shu^lam^ite 

X. 

Til.  HI 

ty^lou 

uinathites 

shu^mafh-itf.s 

Taanac  shiloh 

tay-n'ruik  shy^loh 

Timeufl 

te-vd^nn 

unaniite 

shu^nam-ite 

Tabeal 

t(t-be^al 

Timna 

tiw'nay 

unein 

ishu^iiem 

Taberah 

ta-br'rah 

Tininah 

tini'nah 
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Timnath  heres  fim^nath  he^res 

V 

Timon 

ty^mon 

? 

Timotheus 

te-mo^tJie-us 

Vajesatha 

va-jes^a-thah 

Tiphsah 

tifsah 

Vaniah 

va-m/ah 

Tiras 

fy^ras 

Vasbni 

vash^ny 

Tirathites 

ty^rath-ites: 
tir-hay^kah 

Vashti 

vash^ty 

Tirakah 

Yophsi 

vofsy 

Tirhanah 

tir-hay^nak 

z 

Tiria 

tyr^e-a 

Tirshutha 

tir^sha-thah 

Zaanaini 

zay-a-nay^mi 

Tishbite 

tish^hite 

Zaanan 

zay^a-nan 

Titus 

ty^tui< 

Zaanannini 

zay-a-nan^niyn 

Tizite 

ty^zite 

Zaavan 

zay^a-van 

Toah 

to^ah 

Zabad 

zay^bad 

Tobiah 

to-ln/ah 

Zabbai 

zab^bay 

Tobijah 

to-by^jah 

Zabdi 

zab^dy 

Tochen 

U/ken 

Za})diel 

zab^de-el 

Toganiiah 

to-gar^mah 

Zabina 

zab-by^nah 

Tohew 

to^heiv 

Zaceai 

zak^ka-i 

Toi 

toH 

Zaccu 

za¥ker 

Tola 

to'kih 

Zacbariab 

zak-a-ry^ah 

Tolad 

to'lad 

Zacber 

zay^ker 

Tophel 

to'frJ 

Zaccbeus 

zak-ke^iv! 

Toph(4 

tojet 

Zadok 

zay^dok 

Tracbonitis 

trak-o-iiy'tis 

Zabani 

zay^ham 

Trogy  Ilium 

tro-j'iVle-inn 

Zair 

zay^ir 

Tropbiinus 

trofe-rnii>^ 

Zalapb 

zay^laf 

Tiyphena 

try-fe^ncih 

Zahnonab 

zal-rno^nah 

Trypbosab 

tnj-fo^sah 

Zalniunnab 

zal-muii/nah 

Tsidkenu 

mVke-nu 

Zanizuinniinis  zam-zwm^tnrniti 

Tubal  Cain 

tu^hal-knhi 

Zanoali 

zan-(/ah 

Tycbicus 

tik^e-kus 

Zapbnatb 

zafnath 

Tyrannus 

ty-ran^nus 

paaneab 

pay-a-7ie^<(h 

Tyre 

tyer 

Zapbon 

zay^fon 

Tyrus 

ty^rus 

Zarab 

zay^rah 

U 

Zareah 

za-re^ah 

Zared 

zay^red 

Ucal 

yew^kal 

Zarepbatb 

zar^e-fath 

Uel 

yeiv^el 

Zaretan 

zar^e-tan 

Ulai 

yeir'^Id-i 

Zareth  sbabar  zay^reth  sha^har 

Ulam 

yew^lam 

Zartanab 

zar-tay^nak 

Ulla 

uVlah 

Zattbu 

zaVtheiv 

Ummah 

um^rn  ah 

Zaza 

zay^zah 

Unni 

un^uii 

Z(4)adiab 

zeb-a-d,y^ah 

Upbarsin 

yeiv-far^^i  i 

Zebab 

ze^bah 

Upbaz 

ye,v/faz 

Zebaim 

ze-bay^lm 

Urbane 

uT^ha-ne 

Zel)edee 

zeb^be-dee 

Uri 

yew^ry 

Zebina 

ze-by^nah 

Uriab 

yew-ry^ah. 

Zeboim 

ze-bo^iin 

Uriel 

yeiv^  re-el 

Zebuda 

ze-bewUlah 

I  Trim 

yev/Hm 

Zebul 

ze^bul  (as  dull) 

Utbai 

yeu/tha-i 

Zebulon 

zeb^u-lun 

Uzai 

yeiv^za-i 

Zedekiab 

zed-e-ky^ah 

Uzal 

yew^zal 

Zedab 

ze^dah 

Uzzab 

uz^zah 

Zeeb 

ze^eb 

Uzzen  sbera 

\\     az^zen  she^rah 

Zelab 

ze^lah 

Uzzi 

uz^zy 

Zelek 

'  ze^lek 

Uzziab 

uz-zy^ah 

Zelopbebad 

ze-Wfe-dah 

Uzzi  el 

iiz-zy^el 

Zelotes 

Zelzab 

Zeniaraim 

Zeniarite 

Zemirah 

Zenan 

Zenas 

Zeorim 

Zepbaniab 

Zepbatb 

Zepbatbab 

Zetbo 

Zepbon 

Zerab 

Zerabiab 

Zeresb 

Zereda 

Zeredatba 

Zereretb 

Zeror 

Zeruab 

Zerubbabel 

Zeruiab 

Zetbam 

Zia 

Ziba 

Zibeon 

Zibiab 

Zicbri 

Zidkijab 

Zidon 

Zidonians 

Ziba 

Ziltbai 

Zimri 

Zina 

Zipb 

Zipbab 

Zipbion 

Zipbites 

Zipbron 

Zipporab 

Zitbri 

Ziza 

Zoan 

Zobeba 

Zobeletb 

Zopbab 

Zopbai 

Zopbim 

Zorab 

Zoratbites 

Zoreab 

Zorobabel 

Zuar 

Zuriel 

Zuri  sbaddai 

Zuzims 


ze-lo^tes 

zeVzah 

zem-a-ray^im 

zem^a-rite 

ze-my^rah 

ze^nan 

ze^nas 

ze-or^im 

zef-ct^ny^ah 

ze/fath 

zefa-thah 

zeHho 

ze^fon 

ze^rah 

zer-a-hy^ah 

ze^resh 

zer^e-dah 

ze.-red^  (i-thah 

ze-re^reth 

ze/ror 

ze-ru^ah 

ze-mb^ba-bel 

zer-u-Vah 

ze/tham 

zy^ah 

zy^bah 

zib^e-on 

zib-Vyah 

zik^ry 

zid-ky^jah 

zy^don 

zy-do^ne-ans 

zy^hah 

ziVthay 

zinVry 

zy^nah 

zy^fah 

zife-on 

zif^ites 

zifron 

zip-po^rah 

zith/ry 

zy^zah 

zo^an 

zo-be^bah 

zo-he^leth 

zo^fah 

zo^fay 

zo^fim 

zo^rah 

^o^rath-ites 

zo-re^ah 

zo-rob^a-bel 

zu^ar 

zn^  re-el 

zu^ry  shad/ is..' 

zu^zims 
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